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Abelia  iiiiiflora,  400 

Abutiloii  (iokien  Fleece,  92,  106;  insigne,  432 ; 
Swiitzi,  I.')l  ;  vexilliirium,  400  ;  vitifolium,  78 

Abutilons,  432 

Acana  Buchanani,  258  ;  inicrophylla,  190 

Acalypha  hispida,  190,  258,  520  ;  Macfeeana,  186; 
Sanderiana,  62 

Acalyplias,  44 

Acantholimon  venustum,  72,  129 

Acantholimons,  propaijating,  346 

Acer  Juhlkei  variegatum,  24!),  .'i08  ;  Negundo 
elegans,  210,  508  ;  platanoides  Sohwedleri,  178 

Achimenes,  133 

Acineta  Barker!,  332  ;  Barkeri,  332 ;  oolossea, 
170 

Adiantum  Farleyense,  401  ;  Faulkneri,  249 

Aerides  quinqucvulnerum,  174  ;  suavissimum,  230 

.Kichynanthus  speciosus,  202 

Agapanthus  umbellatus,  261 

Agath;va  ccvlestis,  519 

Agerabum  Perle  Bleu,  260 

Allium  kansuense,  51 

Almond,  the,  and  its  varieties,  122 

Alocasia  spectabilis,  311 

Aloe  ciliaris,  539 

Alonsoa  Warscewiczi  compacta,  187 

Alstmmeria  inodora,  190;  pelegrina,  218 

AlstriL-merias,  97 

Althiea  tota  alba,  249 

AmaryHhi,  a  seedlinu,  66:  Belladonna,  the  Kew 
variety,  414;  BiJlndoiina  ( Keir  niriety)  and 
the  type,  414 

Amaryllises,  seedling,  66 

America,  a  note  from,  72 

Amorpha  canescens,  213 

Andromedas  as  pot  plants,  476,  518 

Androsace  lanuginosa,  251,  366,  404  ;  sarmentosa, 
128  ;  sarmiiitosa,  128 

Anemone  Halleri,  190  ;  japoniea,  349  ;  j.  alba,  112 

Anemones, Poppy,  in  an  Irish  garden,  126  ;  Poppy, 
in  an  Irish  ijardeii,  126 

Angrascum  artioulatum,  377  ;  bilobum  Kirki,  404; 
citratura,  34  ;  seaquipsdale,  512 

Anguloa  Ruckeri  sanguinea,  2  ;  uniflora,  175 

Anomatheca  cruenta,  171,  204,  480,  499,  516 

Anthemis  styriaca,  333  ;  sti/riaca,  3.33  ;  tinctoria 
(C.  E.  Buxton's  variety),  387 

Anthurium  Lawrencese,  186 

Antirrhinum  Yellow  Prince,  52 

Ants,  1 12  ;  getting  rid  of,  122 

Apple  Albury  Park  Nonsuch,  430 ;  AlUngton 
Pippin,  255,  365  ;  American  Mother,  417, 
439,  538  ;  Ballinora  Pippin,  438  ;  Baumann's 
Red  Reinette,  357  ;  Beauty  of  Bath,  229, 
4.30;  Beauty  of  Stoke,  482;  Belle  de  Pon- 
toise,  430;  Blenheim  Orange,  179;  BUuhim 
Ornn'ji ,  179  ;  Boston  Russet,  4S  ;  Bramley's 
Seedling,  430,  501  ;  Cellini  on  a  wall,  363  ; 
Chelmsford  Wonder,  430  ;  Cornish  Gilliflower, 
439,  461  ;  Cox's  Pomona,  75  ;  Crimson  Queening, 
75  ;  Devonshire  (^>uarre^den,  149  ;  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  256  :  Emperor  Alexander,  148 ; 
Empiroi-  Akxaiuh  I-,  148;  French  Crab,  503; 
Gooseberry,  5.35  ;  Hambling's  Seedling,  430 ; 
Invincible,  312  ;  Irish  Peach,  68  ;  Kerry  Pippin, 
194  ;  Langley  Beauty,  179  ;  Langley  Pippin, 
171  ;  London  Pearmaiii,  429  ;  Lord  Derby,  417  ; 
Maltster,  395,  458,  502,  537  ;  Margil,  451S  ;  May 
Queen,  538  ;  Mclndoe's  Russet,  430  ;  Mrs.  John 
Seden,  312  ;  Newton  Wonder,  430 ;  Parker's 
Seedling,  179 ;  Rambour  Papelon,  430 ;  Red 
Streak,  45J> ;  Reinette  du  Canada,  429  ;  Rilp- 
ston  Pippin,  537  ;  Royal  Jubilee,  502  ;  Scarlet 
Nonpareil,  194  :  Stirling  Castle,  1  ;  The  San- 
dringham,  68,  430  ;  Tyler's  Kernel,  416,  5.38  ; 
Warner's  King,  119;  Warner'-:  King,  119;; 
Wealthy,  430  :  '\ellow  Ingestre,  227  ' 


Apple  crop  in  1808,  24  ;  culture  near  London,  120  ; 
the  common  Crab,  in  the  shrubbery,  358  ;  trees 
blighted,  2,  .•j!13 

Apples  at  Madres6cld  Court,  256  ;  at  llougham 
Hall,  181  ;  ))adly  shaped,  .308  ;  colour  in,  318  ; 
Crab,  in  the  garden,  393  ;  for  exposed  situa- 
tions, 395 ;  in  paper  bags,  .3()4  ;  little  grown, 
318,  393;  marketing,  517;  notes  on,  68,  194; 
liupular,  429  ;  sliy-bearing,  459,  .502 

Apples,  too  many  varieties  of,  4S3 

Apples  which  fruit  on  the  points  of  their  shoots,  4H3 

Apricot  Large  Early,  462  ;  pests,  536 

Apricots,  good,  from  seed,  194  ;  planting  young, 
537  ;  watering  and  feeding,  1 

Aquilegia  Stuarti,  92 

Archways,  hop-covered,  259 

Aristolochia  hians,  191  ;  tiicaudata,  185 

Artichokes  flowering,  382;  (;lol)e,  141  ;  .Jerusa- 
lem, disease  in,  225,  303 

Arum  italicuni  marmoratum,  297 

Arum  Lilies  resting,  475;  turning  yellow,  300,  3.")2 

Arundinaria  aristata,  89,  507  ;  auricoma,  214  ;  me- 
tallica,  89,  .507;  nitida,  89,  507;  Veitchi,  89,  507 

Asclepias  tuberosa,  159 

Asparagus  beds,  142  ;  beetle,  the,  22  ;  feeding, 
224  ;  growing,  383 

Asparagus  Sprengeri,  88,  118 

Aspa^aijus  Sprengeri,  88 

Asparagus  Sprengeri  compactus,  498,  540 

Asplenium  divaricatum.  71  ;  ornatum,  49 

Aster  alpinus,  328,  348,  387  ;  a.  and  slugs,  361  ; 
a.  speciosus,  329  ;  a.  superlius,  329 ;  Amellus 
bessarabicus,  278  ;  A.  Riverslea,  275  ;  cordifo- 
lius  Diana,  320;  Edith,  297  :  F.  W.  Burbidge, 
258 ;  grandiflorus,  320,  400  ;  John  Wood, 
272  ;  Madonna,  275  ;  Mary  Crum,  319  ;  Novav 
Angli.-e  roseus,  298  ;  Novi-Belgii  Arcturus, 
298  ;  seedling  from  Arcturus,  319  ;  Tradescanti, 
400  ;  turbinellus,  320,  365 

Aster,  the  single  China,  271 

Astilbe  (ierbe  d'Argent,  151,  .301  ;  Gerhed' Argent, 
301  ;  Silver  Sheaf,  132;  Thunbergi,  131 

August  in  S.  Devon,  268 

Autumn  tints,  411 

Autumns,  wet,  and  pot  Strawberries,  307 

Azalea  indica  alba,  487  ;  pari  of  an,  at  Creech 
Urangr.,'  Wareham,  487  ;  J.  J.  de  'Vink,  507  ; 
obtusa,  507  ;  viscosa,  106 

Azaluis,  hardy,  in  a  rase,  2IS2  ;  species  of,  282 

Azaleodendron  Edouard  Andre,  507 


Baden-Baden,  notes  from,  57,  276 

Balsams,  25S 

Bamboo  canes  on  walls.  502  ;  stakes,  458  ;  out- 
doors, endurance  of,  3Sil,  420 

Bamboos  flowering  out  of  doors,  232  ;  in  pots,  390 

Bamljusa  palmata  at  Glasnevin,  131 

Baptisia  australis,  12 

Bean,  the  Florida  Velvet,  302 

Beans,  dwarf  French,  and  red  spider,  182  ;  in  pits 
in  autumn,  .328  ;  French,  forcing,  414,  449 

Beans,  Broad,  in  pots,  477  ;  late,  413 

Beans,  late  Runner,  489 

Beans,  Runner,  diseased,  212 

Bees  and  fruit,  162,  .•»7,  379 

Beet  and  Carrot  sowing,  1()2;  Crimson  Ball  in 
summer,  46;  Red  Globe,  231  ;  Globa-shaped,  .■i82 

Beets,  Globe,  224 

Begonia  coccinea.  186,  231  ;  Corbeille  de  Feu, 
333  ;  Dregei,  529  ;  echinoiephala,  231  ;  Fairy 
Queen,  92;  Florence  Nightingale,  9,  31  ;  Gloire 
de  Lorraine,  67,  320,  .324;  Haageana.  439; 
Knowsleyana,  475  ;  nietallica,  362 ;  Moonlight, 
390,  433;  President  Carnot,  404,518  ;  semper- 
florens,  double-flowered  forms  of,  352  ;  Thun- 
derer, 9  ;  venosa,  499  ;  Winter  Cheer,  455  ; 
Winter  Perfection,  398 


Begonias,  doulile,  9,  40  ;  endurance  of,  199 

Begonias  in  the  flower  garden,  496  ;  rust  on,  192 

Belladonna  Lily,  the  Kew,  414 

Belladonna  Lilies  at  Kew,  276 

Bellflower,  the  Chimney,  I. '52 

Benthamia  fragifera,  310 

Binthamia  fragifera   in  a    Diron  garden,  31o  ;  in 

fruit,  404 
Birds  11.  insects,  261,  323 
Blackberry  growing,  358 

Blackberries,  255,  307  ;  as  a  paying  croji,  394 
Bocconia  cordata,   279;  rurdala,  21'J;  fenuginea, 

279  ;  microcarpa,  196,  276  ;  microearpa,  279 
Bocconias,  279 
Bog  garden,  forming  a,  346 
Bomarei  Carderi,  480 

BOOKS^ 

"Alpine  Plants  in  Lowland  Gardens,"  371 

"  Injurious  Insects,"  514 

"  Insects,  Foes  and  Friends,"  169 

"  Pansies,  Violas,  and  Violets,'  91 

"  Riviera  Nature  Notes,"  145 

"  Roses  at  Cannes,"  175 

"The  French  Horticultural  Society,''  306 

"  The  Pruning  Book,"  (i2 

"  Where  Wild  Birds  Sing,"  1 1 1 

"Work  on  a  Kentish  Fiuit  Farm,"  145 
Borecole  Arctic  Green  Curled,  382 
Bougainvilka    glabra,    257  ;     glabra,    257  ;     g. 

Sanderiana,  519 
Bouvardia    Humboldti     corymliiflora,    202  ;    H. 

grandiflora,    171;    jasminoide^    400;    leiantha, 

134,  484  ;  odorata  alba,  366,  433 
Bracken  in  the  shrubberies,  178 
Bramble,  double  pink,  146  ;  the  while- stemmed  at 

Ken-,  456 
Brambles,  the  white-stemmed,  456 
Brassavola  acaulis,  108 
Brier,  Sweet,  Anne  of  CJerolstein,  31 
Briers,  Sweet,  the  four  best  Penzance,  41 
Broccoli,  early,  15  ;  early  spring,  16 
Broccoli,  heeling  in,  371  ;   late,   16  ;   late,  June 

Monarch,  6li ;  late  Qaeen,  16 
Broccolis,  May  and  .Tune,  448  ;  Michaelmas  White, 

477 ;    protecting,   447  ;    Sandringham    Winter 

White,  477  ;   successional,   370 ;    the    autumn 

and  winter,  503  ;  too  many,  16 
Brodi;ea  stellaris,  71 

Broom,  the  Shipka,  52  ;  the  Spanish,  251 
Browallia  speciosa  major,  366 
Brussels  Sprouts,  418 
Buckthorn,  tlie  sea,  396,  426  ;  "(  A'"'-,  ■'«)() 
Buddleia  Colvillei,  6;   crispa,  6  ;   globosa,  6,  31  ; 

intermedia,    6;    japoniea,    6:   j.    insignis,   6; 

Lindleyana,  6 ;  paniculata,6 ;  variabilis,  6, 89,508 
Buddleias,  5,  52 

Building,  covering  a  galvanised,  112 
Bulbs  for  the  flower  garden,  1.58 
!  BuUti-nches  and  Gooseberry  trees,  379 
Buphthalmura  speciosum,  112 
Burlingtonia  granadensis,  331 
Buttercup,  the  Bermuda,  67 

C. 

Cabbage  and  Cabbage  sprouts,  141  ;  Beaeonsficld, 
370;  crop,  the  early,  413;  fly,  the,  490;  pick- 
ling, 524 ;  plants,  wintering,  489 ;  planting,  262 ; 
seed,  sowing,  66  ;  sprouts,  14 

Cabbages,  clubbing  in,  304,  369  ;  Main  Crop  and 
Matchless,  14 

Caladium  luteum  aureum,  118 

falandrinia  Tweediei,  196,  2.59 

Calanthe  labrosior,  437  :  revertans,  498  ;  Veitchi, 
444 

Calceolaria  alba,  185,  301  ;  Burbidgei,  186,  320 

Calceolarias,  280 

Calla  EUiottiuna,  4.55 

Callicar])a  purpurea,  409 
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Callipsyche  aurantiaca,  439 

Calochortus  venustus  allius  Vesta,  71 

Calluna  vulgaris  aurea,  47!) 

Camaridium  ochroleucum,  404 

Camellia  alba  plena,  51!i ;  euryoides,  243;  hong, 
kongensis,  243  ;  japonica,  243  :  reticulata,  243  ; 
rosiuflora,  243  ;  Sasanqua,  243  ;  thea,  243  ;  the 
species  of,  242;  .-iimjle  while,  spray  oj,  243  ;  tree 
III  the  open  air,  242 

Camellias,  299 

Campanula  P.alchiniana,  2.58  ;  eeltidifolia,  78  ;  c. 
cielestis,  128  ;  cenisia,  .52  ;  Elatines,  X'A  ;  fra- 
JJihs,  99  ;  G.  F.  Wilson,  31  ;  garganica  hir.«uta, 
l.^l  ;  grandis  alba,  52  ;  Hosti  alba,  190  ;  iso- 
phylla  alba,  277:  lactiQora,  112,  l"i8  ;  mira- 
bihs,  9,  32,  117,  453;  miraUlis,  4.54;  Porten- 
sehlagiana,  440  ;  puUa,  12 ;  pumila  alba,  129  ; 
punctata,  51  ;  pyramidalis,  132,  260 ;  Vidali, 
299  ;    V.  at  Atrkairri,  299 

Canna  aurea,  186;  Comte  de  Bouchard,  151; 
Comtesse  de  Vartoux  Florence,  150  ;  Paul  Bert, 

187  ;  Parthenope,  150  ;  Stradrath  Heidenreicht, 
l.jO;  Wdliam  Marshall,  150 

Cannas,  260 

Capsicum,  erect,  fruiting,  141 

Cardoons  and  drought,  181 

Carnation  Alice  x\yres,  92 ;  Baldwin,  10  ;  Belle 
R_ose,  518  ;  Calypso,  49  ;  Celia,  348  ;  Countess 
of  Pans,  4(i7  ;  Countess  of  Paris,  467  ;  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  151  ;  Countess  of  Warwick,  215  ; 
Cowslip,  231  ;   Garville  Gem,  156  ;   Germania, 

188  ;  Gloire  de  Nancy,  445  ;  Isinglass,  89,  140  ; 
Lady  Ardilaun,  131  ;  Lady  Sophie,  89  ;  Leander, 
171  ;  Lord  Rosebery,  71  ;  Lord  \A'elby,  10  ; 
Margot,  10;  Marguerite,  96;  Mephisto,  112; 
Mrs.  de  Satge,  10  ;  Mrs.  Frank  Watts,  92  ;  Mrs 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  390 ;  Mrs.  M.  Smith, 
49;  Nell  Gwynne,  49  ;  notes,  516;  Nox,  130, 
106,  .320  ;  Primrose  Queen,  S  ;  Princess  Charles 
of  Denmark,  111  ;    Queen  of  the  Yellows,  71  • 

,n'L  ^Sf*'*'''  ^-  '  l^oyalty,  156  ;  Sundridge, 
49,  99  ;  Trentham  Rose,  188 

Carnations,  128,  385  ;  at  Chelsea,  96  ;  continen- 
tal,  140  :  diseased,  8  ;  for  profit,  408,  455  ; 
from  Exmouth,  276  ;  from  Kelso,  172  ;  in  early 
autumn,  272  ;  ilalmaison,  28  ;  notes  on,  302  ■ 
pink  Tree,  518;  seedling,  131;  splitpodded,' 
l.ra  ;  terra-cotta,  518  ;  too  many,  186;  Tree, 
326,  352;  winter-flowerino-,  528 

Carpentaria  californica,  248 ;  c.  in  a  Devonshire 
garden,  248 

Carrots,  .July.sown,  489 

Carton,  Co.  Kildare,  notes  from,  72 

Caryopteris  mastacanthus,  298,  322 

Cassia  corymbosa,  117  ;  marilandica,  4.39 

Catasetum  callosum,  464  ;  Christyanum,  34 

Cattleya  Aclandiai,  IS  ;  Adela,  9  ;  aurea,  237  •  bi- 
color  marginata,  2.38;  Bowringiana,  378;'  B 
Lady  Wigan,  398 ;  dolosa,  514 ;  Ella,  210  • 
Eros,  238  ;  Gaskelliana,  175  ;  G.  picta,  331  • 
gigas,  3,  206,  464  ;  granulosa,  116;  Hardj'ana, 
8o,  156  ;  Harrisoniai,  238  :  HoIfordi,4()6  ;  inter- 
texta,  249 ;  labiata  autumnalis,  384  ;  1.  Lewis! 
444;  1.  R.  L  Measures,  421;  Leopoldi,  18*; 
Loddigesi,  173  ;  Maroni,  359,  403 ;  Mendeli, 
206  ;  Mossiie  aurea,  19  ;  Schofieldiana,  331  ; 
superba,  33  ;  s.  splendens,  422  ;  velutina,  175  • 
Wallisi,  115  ;  Warneri,  55  ;  Wendlandiana,  27.5 

Cattleyas  at  Rougham,  155 

Cauliflower  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt,  489  ;  Early 
Forcing,  16  ;  First  Crop,  14  ;  Mont  Blanc,  477  ; 
plants,  young,  489;  plants,  protecting  young,  448 

Cauliflowers,  extra  early,  524 ;  in  spring,  504  • 
scarcity  of  good,  181  o  > 

Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles,  252 

Cedrus  Deodara,  400 

Celery,  370  ;  Standard-bearer,  413  ;  earthinff  ud 
447,  504  ^    ^' 

Celeries,  370 

Celeriac,  182 

Centaurea  moschata,  373  ;  ruthenica,  196 

Centaureas,  annual,  372,  414 

Cephalotus  foUicuIaris,  440 

Ceropegia  Woodi,  134 

Certificate,  a  "  first-class,"  276 

Oestrum  aurantiacum,  190  ;  eleo-ans   519 

CheiTy  Early  Rivers,  91  ;  Elton,  75 ;  the  White 
Heart  in  liloom,  536  ;  trees,  repotting,  196 


Cherries  in  Kent,  153  ;  Moiello,  47,  317 

Chestnut,  planting  the  Spanish,  .322 

Chirnside,  Tufted  Pansies  from,  251 

Chironia  baccifera.  191 

Christmas  salad,  489 

Chrysanthemum  Ada  Owen,  .361  ;  Albert  Rose, 
254  ;  Australie,  366,  510  ;  Baronne  de  Veillard, 
360;  Beauty  of  Sholing,  437;  Bonnie  Dundee, 
442;  Bronze  Bride,  151;  C.  S.  Bortes,  420; 
Chatsworth,  437,  438  ;  Christmas  Favourite, 
499 ;  Clinton  Chalfont,  423 ;  Crimson  Mile. 
Marie  Masse,  316  ;  Crimson  Pride,  271  ;  Daisy 
Brett,  437  ;  de  la  Guille,  319  ;  Doris  Peto,  254  ; 
Early  Blush,  151 ;  Earlswood Beauty,  437 ;  Edith 
Dashwood,  4,38 ;  Emily  Silsbury,  361  ;  Emily 
Towers,  379 ;  Eulalie  Morel,  271  ;  Florrie, 
438  ;  Golden  Queen  of  Earlies,  360 ;  Golden 
Shower,  4.37,  443  ;  H.  .J.  Jones,  420  ;  Hanwell 
Glory,  420  ;    Henri  Yyon,  253  :    Henry  Weeks, 

379,  400  ;  Hettie  Mitchell,  360  ;  .T.  R.  Upton, 
423  ;  Jas.  Molyneux,  399  ;  John  Miles,  379  ; 
John  Pockett,  399,  420  ;  John  Shrimpton,  533  ; 
Jules  Mary,  311,  .361;  King  of  the  Yellnws, 
400  ;  La  Chalonais,  420  ;  Lady  Crawshaw,  379  ; 
Lady  Fitzwygram,  229,  253;  Lady  Phillips, 
361  ;  Lord  Cromer,  399,  400,  423  ;  Louis  Le- 
maire,  230,  249  ;  M.  Fatzer,  316 ;  Madeleine 
Davis,  420,  423 ;  Major  Matthew,  360,  361  ; 
Market  White,  361  ;  Matthew  Hodgson,  510  ; 
May  Mauser,  2.30,  249  ;  Miss  Annie  Hills,  420  ; 
Miss  Harvey,  519  ;  Miss  Rose,  533  ;  Mile.  Ga- 
brielle  Debrie,  420;  Mme.  L.  Ligneau,  253; 
Mile.  Lacroix,  469  ;  Mile.  Marie  Masse,  130, 
1.52  ;  Mme.  Aug.  de  Lacvivier,  316  ;  Mme.  R. 
Cadbury,  479  :  Mr.  W.  Mease,  399  ;  Mrs.  Bark- 
ley,  437,  438,  495  ;  Mrs.  Coombes,  379  ;  Mrs.  F. 
Brewer,  314  ;  Mrs.  Geo.  Hill,  361  ;  Mrs.  W. 
Curshaw,  361  ;  Mrs.  W.  Howe,  420 ;  Mrs.  W 
Mease,  380,  389  ;  Mrs.  W.  Seward,  361  ;  Mrs. 
White-Popham,  380 ;  Mrs.  Wingfield,  3(il  ; 
Mytchett  Beauty,  380,  423 ;  Mytchett  White, 
254 ;   Nellie  Brown,  360,  .365  ;   Nellie  Pockett, 

380,  399  ;  nipponicum,  366  ;  President  Bevan, 
.361,  399  ;  Queen  of  Earlies,  319,  362  ;  R. 
Hooper  Pear.son,  380  ;  Rayoiinante,  314,  316  ; 
Rev.  L.  Canning,  479  ;  Reginald  Godfrey,  314  ; 
Rose  Perfection,  423;  Ryecroft  Scarlet,  380; 
shows  in  Italy,  510  ;  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  379  ; 
Snowdrop,  389  ;  Sa-ur  Melanie,  406  ;  Soleil 
d'Octobre.  254,  271,  314,  .360,  510;  Victoria, 
438  ;  W.  H.  Lincoln,  229,  2.54 

Chrjsanthemjim  blooms,  staging,  470  ;  catalogue, 
a  new,  176  ;  cuttings,  striking,  495  ;  papers, 
176  ;  propagation  from  rested  plants,  229; 
shows,  forthcoming  continental,  253,  .361 

Chrysanthemums,  Anemone-flowered  pompon, 
443,  534  ;  at  Chelsea,  389  ;  at  Earlswood,  408  ; 
at  Fawkham,  2,54  ;  at  Lewisham,  388  ;  at  Swan- 
ley,  406  ;  at  Syon  House,  388  ;  at  Woking,  423  ; 
Australian,  469 ;  border,  at  Chiswick,  533  ; 
border,  at  Kew,  404  ;  dwarf,  271  ;  early-flower- 
ing, .366  ;  early-flowering,  in  France,  -2.54  ;  for 
home  decoration,  405 ;  for  the  Irarders,  469  ; 
glowing,  for  exhibition  in  sm.all  pots,  316 : 
highly-coloured,  469  ;  incurved,  494  ;  in  Devon, 
494  ;  in  Egypt,  298  ;  in  Russia,  494  ;  in  0  inch 
pots,  230  ;  in  the  open  border,  362,  510  ;  large 
single-flowered,  439 ;  n.aturally  grown,  469  ; 
new  crimson  coloured,  ,534  ;  new,Iapanese,  468  ; 
new  white,  406  ;  notes  on,  3(),  229,  253,  289, 
407,  509  ;  open-air,  440  ;  outdoor,  lateness  oi, 
366  ;  popular  show,  442,  534  ;  pretty  little,  510  ; 
purple,  469;  rust  in,  254,  315,  .387,  441,470, 
510 ;  single,  407  ;  testing,  495 

Chysis  laivis,  54 

Cineraria  stellata,  304 

Cirrhopetalum  picturatum,  .522 

Cistus  laurifoliue,  48 

Citrullus  colocynthus,  439 

Claremont,  notes  from,  415 

Clematis  alpiiia,  200  ;  austriaca,  200  ;  azurea,  137, 
1.38;  a.  monstrosa,  138;  a.  Sophia,  1,38;  a' 
Sophia  fl.-pl.,  1,38;  barbellata,  200;  bicolor, 
127;  calycina,  200  ;  campaniflora,  39  ;  cinho.sa, 
200  ;  coccinea,  40 ;  cierulea  odorata,  201  ;  eras- 
sifolia,  201  ;  crispa,  39  ;  cylindrica,  40 ;  David- 
iana,  40 ;  divaricata,  39  ;  Flammula,  213  ; 
Florida,  127;  Florida  plena,  127:  Fortunei,  138: 


Hendersoni,  201  ;  Hookeri,  40  ;  integrifolia,  40  ; 
Jackmani,    201  ;    lanuginosa,    200  ;    1.    pallida, 

200  ;  montana,  200  ;  orientalis,  321  ;  Pitcheri, 
40  ;  reticulata,  40  ;  revoluta,  39  :  Savatieri,  40  ; 
.semi-triloba,    200  ;    sibirica,  200 ;    smilacifoha, 

201  ;  Standishi,  138  ;  tuljulosa,  40  ;  verticillaris 
200;  Viorna,  40;  Viticella,  39,  214 

Clematises  dying  off',  72,  99  :  the,  39,  138,  147, 
200  :  the  hybrid,  240,  279 

Clerodendron  splendens,  222  ;  trichotomum,  271 

Climbers  flowering,  108 

Cochlioda  vulcanica,  444 

Cockscombs,  specimen,  278 

Codonopsis  ovata,  81 

C<i'lia  macrostachya,  237,  465 

Cu'logyne  assamica,  444 ;  Ijarbata,  464  ;  lenti- 
ginosa,  421  ;  Massangeana,  175  ;  .speciosa,  216 

Colchicum  autumnale  album,  320  ;  a.  roseum 
plenum,  400  :  Bornmulleri,  231  ;  byzantinum, 
196;  hololophum,  361  :  Sibtborpi,  252 

Colchicums  not  flowering,  500 

Coleworts,  46,  328 

Colour,  the  effect  of,  27 

Columbines,  19 

Combination,  a  pretty,  51 

Combretum  purpureum,  191 

Copings  for  walls,  movable,  47 

Coprinus  comatus,  490 

Coprosma  acerosa,  1 78 

Coreopsis  Golden  Sunset,  97  ;  grandiflora  su- 
perba, 71 

Corner,  a  quiet,  115 

Corylus,  349  ;  americana,  .349  ;  Avellana,  349  ;  A. 
aurea,  349  ;  A.  contorta,  349  :  A.  heterophyUa, 

349  ;  A.  pendula,  349  ;  Colurna,  349  ;  hetero- 
phylla,  350  ;  laciniata,  349  ;  mandschurica,  350  ; 
maxima,  350  ;  m.  atropurpurea,  350  ;  rostrata, 

350  ;  tubulosa,  350  ;  urticfefolia,  349 
Costus  igneus,  4.55,  484 

Cotoneaster  frigida,  250,  508  ;  pannosa,  27  ;  vul- 
garis, 440 

Crab,  the  Dartmouth,  357 

Cranbrook,  notes  from,  52 

Crassula  jasminea,  67,  104  ;  lactea,  460  ;  Saxi- 
fraga,  479 

Crassulas,  186 

Crat.-Bgus  L;elandi  at  Finsbury  Park,  396 

Creepers,  some  useful  summer-flowering,  40 

Crepis  sibirica,  40 

Crinodendron  Hookeri,  77 

Crinum  fimbriatulum,  319  :  Moorei,  404  ;  M. 
variegatum,  28  ;  Powelli,  158,  191 

Crocosmia  imperialis,  239 

Crocus  cancellatus  var.  cilicicus,  297  ;  hadriaticus 
yar.  chrysobelonicus,  361  ;  Imperati  and  C. 
vernu.s,  79 ;  /.  at  Erhje  Hull,  79 ;  lajvigatus, 
366  ;  longiflorus,  404  ;  pulchellus,  271  ;  sati\  us 
Hauasknechti,  439;  s.  Pallasi  of  Patias,  41  111  ; 
speciosus,  349  ;  s.  Aitchisoni,  361  ;  virdiflorus, 
298 ;  vallicola,  140,  172;  rtrniisleui-orrhynchus,  79 

Crop,  the  Onion,  14 

Crops,  green,  digging  in,  141 

Cucumber  Sensation,  50  ;  growing  for  market 
147,  154  ;  Tender  and  True,  504  ' 

Cucumbers  failing,  225  ;  in  winter  in  pots,  182 

Cuphea  eminens,  319 

Currant  Red  Cherry,  148  ;   White  Dutch,  394 

Currants  as  pillar  trees,  537  ;  Red  and  White,  394 

Cyananthus  lobatus,  151 

Cydamen  coum,  219  ;  persicum  yar.  Papilio,  539  ; 
culture,  117;  hedenefolium  yars.,251  ;  neapoli- 
tanum,  400,  519 

Cyclamens,  hardy,  219,  278 

Cycnoches  chlorochilon,  377  :  maculatum,  174 

Cymbidium  canaliculatum,  149  ;  cyperifolium, 
150  ;  Devonianum,  149  ;  eburneum,  149  ; 
eburneo-Lowianum,  150 ;  elegans,  150,  175 ; 
Finlaysonianum,  149 ;  giganteum,  149,  444 ; 
grandiflorum,  149 ;  Lowieburneum,  150  ;  Low- 
i.anum,  149 ;  Mastersi,  1.50,  238  :  tigrinum, 
149;  Tracyanum,  149,  522;  Winnianum,  1.50 
Cymbidiums,  149 
Cyphomandra  betacea,  417 

Cypripedium  Allenianum  superbum,  403  ;  Argo- 
Morgan;e,  437  :  Arthuriaiium,  383  ;  Ashbur- 
toni:e,  .331  ;  Charles worthi,  173,  513  ;  Gode- 
froyse,  156  ;  insigne,  520  ;  i.  Chantini,  377  ;  i. 
(Harefield    Hall    variety),    497  ;    I'Angoni,    9  ; 
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huvigatum,  'Jl.")  ;  Lesanum.  'Mii  :  Mrs.  F.  Ames, 
■JKJ  ;  Mii".  Reginald  Voun;;-,  !l ;  Niobe,  4S(i ; 
iiiveuni,  411.') ;  unanthum  superbum,  l.'ili  ;  Olivia, 
l'2!l ;  I'earcei,  S."),  IT.'i:  I'itchciriaimm.  444; 
Regina.  :is;!  ;  Schlimi,  \Mi :  Sedeni,  S(i  ;  Smithi, 
■211.') :  spectabile,  1-.  .'t'J  :  Snicorianum,  -iIKi : 
vo.xillarium,  ■2\'>;  Wottoni,  'MS 

Cypiipediums,  hybrid,  ."lOD  :  seedling,  ry22 

Cyrtaiithus  McKoni,  .">.'{!) 

Cystoptoris,  48.")  ;  mondiiut,  4H."> 

Cytisus  Frivaldskyanus,  .VJ  :  nigricans,  14li,  i'il  : 
sGoparius  Andreanus  in  Ireland,  1  V2 


Dallodil  liulb,  a  fine,  7-' 

Daffodils,  liicolor,  241  ;  in  pots,  ;!24 

Dahlia  Anti-Iope,  2:^\,  249:  Claribel,  231,  249; 
Clown,  2,31  ;  Columbine,  21((,  231  ;  Countess  of 
Lonsd;ile,  231,  249;  David  .Tohrison,  231,2.">0; 
Demon,  250;  Distinction,  231,  250;  Ebony, 
311;  Eric.  231  ;  Iris,  249  ;  Lad  v  Rogers,  210  ; 
Leslie  Sealo,  231,  249;  Lorelcy,  210  ;  Louisette, 
231  ;  Lucius,  231,  249;  Madeline,  231  ;  Magni- 
ficent, 21(1,  231  ;  Mrs.  A.  Peart,  190  ;  Mrs. 
Holford,  231  ;  Mrs.  Pindley  Oimpbell,  210  ; 
I'rogenitor,  249;  Puck,  210;  Ranji,  231,  2."ill. 
271;  Rising  Sun,  333;  Snowflake,  231,  250; 
The  Clown,  249  ;  The  Demon,  231  ;  The  Duke, 
231,  249;  Tommy,  231;  Viscountess  Sher- 
brooke,  231,  249;  Watchman,  231,  249  ;  Wm. 
Neate,  249 

Dahlias,  Cactus,  218,  3.S5,  445  ;  Cactus  in  Novem- 
ber, 415 ;  Cactus,  dark,  297  ;  October,  366  ; 
pompon,  226 

Damsons,  287 

Dartmoor  in  .September,  402 

Datura  sansuinea,  439  ;  suaveolens,  539 

Davallia  Mooreana,  401 

Delphinium  Belladonna,  271  ;  sulphureum  (Zalil), 
347,  3()6  ;   ^^  (Zalil ),  pnri  of  a  i/roup  of',  347 

Dendrobium  Ainsworthi  roseum,  .VJl  ;  album, 
296  ;  Aphrodite,  216  ;  atroviolaceum,  216  ; 
bigibbum,  174;  bracteosum,  522;  chrj-san- 
thum,  33;  d'Albertisi,  116;  Dearei,  155,  237; 
Jkarei,  237  ;  Farmeri,  19  ;  formosum,  155 ; 
f.  giganteum,  297 ;  f.  Lovvi,  437 ;  heterocar- 
pum,  421  ;  infundibulum,  155  ;  Johnsonia?, 
522;  moschatum,  IS;  nobile  cn-rulescens,  514; 
Parishi,  346,  422;  Phalitnopsis,  116;  rhodo- 
stomum,311 ;  sanguineum,210;  spaciosissimum, 
238  ;  stratiotes,  155  ;  strebloceras,  155  ;  super- 
biens,  403  ;  taurinum,  384 

Dendrobiums,  155,  486 

Dendrochilum  Cobbianum,  377  ;  filiforme,  85, 
377  ;  glumaceum,  377  :  uncatum,  377 

Dendrochilums,  377 

Dendroniecon  rigidum,  298 

Desmodium  canadense,  232 

Deutzia  corymbiflora,  267  ;  parviflora,  507 

Dianthus  ca-sius,  51  ;  callizonus,  12 ;  chinensis 
fl.-pl.,  150;  c.  laciniata  fl.-pl.,  150;  Cyclops, 
190,  220 ;  Knappi,  1.32  ;  pinifolius,  479  ;  super- 
bus  var.  sinensis,  404 

Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  19 

DiefiFenbachias,  529 

Digitalis  purpurea  grandiflora,  9 

Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus  in  fruit,  .366 

Diospyros  Kaki,  479 

Dipladenia  atro-purpureu,  202 

Disa  Clio,  170;  grandiflora,  107  ;  Veitchi,  19 

Dittany,  fioii-trs  of  the,  17 

Doryanthes  excelsa,  389 

Dractna  australis,  hardiness  of,  385  ;  Duchess  of 
York,  201,  231  :  Eeckhauti,  311,  362  ;  Sanderi- 
;ina,  475  ;  The  Sirdar,  399  ;  Victoria,  360 

Drought,  the,  271,  276  ;  break  up  of  the,  354 

Drying  off  v.  ripening  off,  535 


B. 


Earl's  Court  E.xhibition,  362 

Earwigs,  379 

Egypt,  Chrysanthemums  in,  298 

Elderberry,  the  white,  268 

Elseagnuses,  Tree,  77 

Endive,  Eraser's  Broad-leaved,  524  ;  winter,  182 


Epidendrum  Bras.savohc,  86,  489  ;  cochleatum,  8(i, 
205  ;  inversum,  346  ;  nemorale,  .35  ;  polybulbon, 
23S  ;  prismatocarpum,  2(16  ;  radicans,  403  ;  rani- 
ferum,  216  ;  sceptrum,  296  ;  variegatuni,  116 

Epidendrums,  distichous-leaved,  29."i 

Epilobium  angustifolium,  79  ;  ohcordatum,  12 

Epiphyllum  truncatum,  480  ;  t.  I'rincess,  437,  4(iO, 
484 

Eremurus  aurantiacus,  99;  Biingei,  71,  !M)  ; 
Elwesi,  99  ;  Klmtai,  99  ;  himalaicus,  99  ;  Olgic, 
99  ;  robustus,  99 

Eremuri,  the,  99 

Erianthus  Ravennii',  496 

Erianthns  ll'mnnn'  ina  ijarden  inlHiiiois,  I'.S.A,, 
496 

Erica  carnea,  262  ;  hyemalis,  460  ;  tetralix,  322  ; 
vdgans,  191  ;  v.  alba,  404 

Erigeron  glaucus,  12  ;  mucronatus,  92,  91),  275, 
460  ;  spe3iosus,  241 

Erodium  guttatum,  140,  386  ;  supracanum,  172 

Eryngiura  Oliverianum,  78 

Erythrina  Crista-galli,  185,  272 

Escallonia  langleyensis,  78  ;  philippiana  in  Scot- 
land, 112 

Eucharis  mite,  the,  .351,  400 

Eucryphia  pinnatifida,  146,  151 

Eugenia  Ugni,  479 

Euphorbia  myrsinites,  499 

Euryops  .Athanasiic,  .365    ' 

Exacum  macranthum,  72 

Exmouth,  Carnations  from,  276 


Feijowa  Sellowianu,  208  ;  Sellowiana,  208 

Ferns,  branching  Tree.  217  ;  hranehimj  Tret,  in 
t/iij  Jlitnalai/a.i,  217  ;  British,  propagating,  401  ; 
for  covering  walls,  319  ;  for  market,  3S1  ;  in 
porous  vases,  272 ;  our  British,  474 ;  resting, 
4(tl  ;  specimen,  297 

Ferns,  the  Bladder,  4S5 

Ficus  falcata,  277 

Fig  Brunswick.  394  ;  Brunswick  on  open  walls, 
357;  Castle  Kennedy.  4.')8;  Negro  Largo  forced, 
535  ;  trees,  bush,  in  the  open,  ."1(13 

Figs,  early,  forced,  3(Mt ;  failure  of  forced,  317  ; 
in  pots,  194  ;  protecting  open-air,  502  ;  single 
stems  ('.  suckers,  358 

Filberts  and  Cob  Nut^,  5.35 

Flame  Flower,  the,  92,  2()0 

Flame  Flowers  from  Cbristchurch,  276 

Flower  beds,  borders,  and  vases,  the  new  furnish- 
ing of,  201 

Flower  garden  notes,  4,  20,  58,  95,  158,  187,  220, 
242,  259,  348 

Flowers,  arrangement  of,  86  ;  artificially  tinted, 
519  ;  autumn,  and  foliage,  488  ;  cut,  in  vases, 
2S7  ;  drying,  132;  hardy,  in  cottage  gardens, 
59  ;  hardy,  notes  on,  95  ;  no  hardy,  in  summer, 
460 ;  October,  in  the  open  garden,  .387  ;  of  the 
waning  summer,  157 

Fog,  the,  446 

Forest,  destruction  of  a,  42(1 

Forestry  book,  an  action  for  the  loss  of  MS.  on,  152 

Fountains,  streams,  and  pools,  the  adornment  of, 
497 

Fowl's  manure,  value  of,  380,  440 

Foxglove,  the  white,  21 

Foxgloves  and  Larkspurs,  .32 

Framfield,  Chrysanthemums  at,  442 

Freesia  refracta  alba,  214 

Freesias  failing,  476 

Fritillaria  acmopetala  in  fruit,  112 

Frost  at  last,  440  ;  early,  272 

Fruit  and  bees,  370  ;  and  vegetable  crops,  134. 
I(i4,  189.  2(16.  22(1.  24.">,  264,  286;  at  the  Nova 
Scotia  provincial  exhibition,  395  ;  blossom  and 
crops,  233  ;  borders,  renovating,  415  ;  borders, 
watering,  1  ;  crops,  Kentish,  93  ;  failures,  1 68  ; 
gathering,  273;  growing  in  (iermany,  234; 
growing  on  light  soil,  148 

Fruit,  hardy,  work  among,  23,  63,  84,  10.3,  163, 
2(13,  223,  2(13,  3(i5.  373,  391,  431,  493,  511 

Fruit  tree  beetle,  the,  .'56 

Fruit  trees  and  climbers,  fixing  to  walls,  4;}0 

Fruit  trees,  early  pruning  of,  462.  5(12  ;  trees  for 
profit,  planting,  .3(19  ;  manuring,  18(1  ;  mulch- 
mg.  228  ;  on  arche.=.  2.56.   416  ;  over  n  pathiray 


ill    Mr.   G.   F.   WiUon'n   ijiinlm  id    Wifshi/,  416; 

over-pruned,    178  ;    root-pruning   of,    KiO,  228  ; 

summer-pruning  of,  47  ;  valuable  winter  wa!h 

for,  .■592  ;  watering,  4S3 
B^ruits  for  north  walls  and  l)orders,  227  ;  stone,  at 

the   Ciystal    Palace,    .'ics  ;    under   glass,    work 

among.   7.  43,    123,   144,  184,  244,  285,  329,  .-{.54, 

412.  451,  471,  5;i2 
Fruiting  tree,  a  new,  208 
Fuchsia  Ballet  Girl.  92.  214  ;  corymbiflora  alba, 

117;    General    Roberts,    28;    Omeral    iluhtrli, 

.530;    gracilis   variegata,    299;    Scarcity,    128; 

(Jiieen  of  Eiiiilanil,  531 
Fuchsias.  234,  .530  ;  at  Chelsea,  112;  hardy,  258,  322 
Furorua  Watsoniana,  I3(i 
Fungi,  edible,  382 
Fungus  on  grass,  2.')2 
Funkia  subcordata,  404  ;  s.  grandiflora,  3(i6 


Gages,  best  flavoured,  .')95 

Gaillardia  W.  B.  Child,  9 

(Jalanthus  cilicicus,  386  ;  Elwesi,  a  new  form  of, 
276 ;  macedonicus,  499 ;  nivalis  octobrensis, 
480  ;  Olgaj  Reginae,  520,  539  ;  sp.  from  Albania, 
479 

Galeandra  Batemani,  422 

Galega  officinalis  var.  bicolor,  71 

Garden,  a  roof,  4 

Garden,  a  bog,  272;  a  Herefordshire,  137  ;  ene- 
mies, 199  ;  friends  and  foes,  437  ;  idyll,  a,  316  ; 
notes  from  a  Cornish,  2.52  ;  rubbish,  burning, 
252,  271  ;  the  "formal,"  243 

Gii'dens,  styles  in  the  adornmentof,  Kid 

Gardeners,  an  address  to,  81 

Gaultheria  trichophylla,  4,  151 

Gazania  nivea  latifolia.  298  ;  pygma-a  lutea.  400 

Gentiana  acaulis,  37,  156 

Oentiana  acatdin,  39  ;  a.,  chalk  for,  21  ;  a.  in  peat, 
21  ;  ascleijiadea,  37  ;  nsr/epiwli  a,  .'i!) ;  a.  alba, 
190  ;  lutea,  37  ;  septemfidi.  37,  152  ;  s.  at  Edijc 
Hall,  37  ;  verna.  37,  95,  187 

Gentians,  37,  99 

Geranium  cuttings,  striking,  303 

Geraniums  for  winter  and  spring  blooming,  390 

German}',  fruit  growing  in,  234 

Gladiolus  Baron  .1.  Hulot,  130  ;  Leinoinei  Mme. 
Desbordes  Valmore,  170  ;  Queen  of  Roses,  10  ; 
The  Bride.,  Epimediiim,  and  Ferni  ami  grasici  in 
a  raxe,  288;  Vesuvius,  130  ;  W.  B.  Child,  13(»  ; 
White  Lady,  190 

Gladioli,  late  blooming,  365 

Gloriosa  superba,  2(J2 

Gloxinia  Her  Majesty,  51 

Gongora  maculata,  522 

Goodyera  discolor,  .521 

Gooseberry  blight,  463 

Gooseberry  he(Jges,  482:  trees  and  bullfinches,  379 

Gooseberries  in  Kent,  13  ;  notes  on,  110  ;  scarcity 
of,  25 

(;orse,  the  dwarf,  214 

Grape  class,  a  great,  5;i5  ;  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
234,  308;  Golden  Queen,  482;  (iros  Colman 
colouring  badly,  481  ;  Lady  Hutt,  109  ;  Madres- 
field  Court,  25;  Muscat  Hamburgh,  363: 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  colouring.  IIS;  sports. 
.•«)5  ;  West's  St.  Peter's,  .5ol 

Grapes,  keeping,  254  ;  keeping  in  bottles,  536  : 
Muscat,  colour  in,  481  ;  Muscat,  compost  for, 
416,  462  :  shrivelling,  256  ;  the  colouring  of. 
167  ;  white,  227 

(ireens,  winter,  planting,  449 

Grift'eraie.  de  la,  as  a  cultivated  Rose,  372 

Griffinia  hyacinthina,  455 

Gunnera  at  Countesswells,  .Aberdeen,  386  ;  niani- 
cata  at  Narrow  Water.  51  ;  ?».  in  iti:  Abtrdecii- 
xhire  garden,  .385  ;  ni.  in  Ireland,  20  ;  m.  in  the 
north,  385,  445 

Gynerium  argenteum  aureo-lineatum.  249 ;  a. 
Rendatleri,  271. 

H. 

Habenaria  Susann.x-,  332 

H;emanthus  coccineus,  277,  319  ;  natalensis,  4.'I3 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  232 

Hazel  catkins,  349 
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Hazels,  the,  .349 

Heath,  the  alpine  forest,  6 

Heath,  the  Cornish,  llll 

Heaths,  greenhouse,  3i3 

Heaths,  three  winter-flowering,  262 

Heather  protection,  516 

Hedera  obovata,  480 

Hedychium  flavewens,  404 

Hedysarum  multijugum,  Kt,  ."iOT 

Helenium  autumnale  superbum,  210,  2r),S 

Helianthus    liftiflorus,   XV.i ;    Miss   Mellish,    232  : 

multiflorus  maximus,  l!l(i,  271  ;  orgyalis,  276 
Heliopsis  patula,  151 
Helleborus  orientalis,  480 

Hemerocallis  aurantiaca  major,  31,  71,  420,  446 
Hessia  spiralis,  490 
Heuchera  sanguinea  grandiBora,  112 
Hibiscus  sjriacus  totus  albus,  240,  508 
Hillside,  a  note  from,  14.3 
Hippeastrum  calyptratum  var.  pallidum,  5.39 
Hippophiv  rhamnoides,  396  ;  rhamnoidts  at  Keic, 

396 
Hogg,  Robert,  Memorial  medal,  294 
Hollies  by  roadsides,  planting,  350 
Hollyhock,  the  revival  of  the,  218 
Hollyhocks,  1.->1,  4,34 
Homburg,  a  note  from,  12 
HoneysHclde,  an  arch  of,  26  ;  the  Swamp,  2S3 
Honeysuckles,  climbing,  25 
Hopton  Hall,  notes  from,  .320 
Houlletia  Brocklehurstiana,  18;  odoratissima,  275 
Hoya  carnosa,  390,  434,  519 
Hunnemannia  fumaria'folia,  170 
Hyacinths,  manure  for,  234 
Hyacinthus  amethystinus,  479 
Hybrid  failures,  380 
Hybridiser,  a  successful,  .')14 
Hydrangea  Hortensia,   67,  322  ;  H.  var.  Mariesi, 

390  ;  paniculata,  213  ;  paniculatagrandiflora,  51, 

251  :  the  blue,  457,  4,87 
Hydrangeas  for  house  decoration,  433:  in  S.  E. 

Kirkcudbrightshire,  151 
Hypericum     agyptiacum,     490   :     androsicmum, 

490  ;  Ascyron,   491  ;  aureum,  491  ;  balearicum, 

491  ;  Buckleyi,  491  ;  calycinum,  491  ;  densi- 
fiorum,491  ;  empetrifolium,  491  ;  i  mpttrifolium, 
491  ;  galioides,  492  ;  hircinum,  492  ;  Hookeri- 
anum,  322,  492  ;  HooLeriaiiuiii,  490  ;  inodorum, 
492 :  Kalmianum,  492  ;  Moserianum,  492  ; 
olympicum,  492,  508  ;  patulum,  4.39,  492 : 
palulmn,  490  ;  prolificum,  492  ;  uralum,  492 

Hypericums,  24,  490 


Ile.x  (Jolden  King,  .")(I7 

Impatiena  .Jerdoni:t,  519  ;  Sultani,  varieties  of, 
529 

Incarvillea  Delavayi,  191,430;  grandiflora,  431; 
lutea,  431  ;  Olgie,  431  ;  sinensis,  431  ;  variabilis, 
29S 

Incarvilleas.  430 

Indigofera  Gerardiana,  132 

Inula  Oculus  Christi,  171  ;  Rojlei,  275 

lonopsidium  acaule,  519 

Ireland,  a  note  from.  271 

Iris  Aitchisoni,  102  ;  alata,  499  ;  a/.ito,  102 : 
Bakeriana,  539;  bulbs,  retarding,  ,539:  caro- 
liniana.  41  :  Eiii/llsh,  471  :  hexagona,  ,55  :  His- 
trio,  499:  juncea,  31.  ,5211:  j.  numidica,  9: 
K.'empferi,  72,  85  :  K.  at  Wisley,  .j6  :  Lson  Tol- 
stoi, 52;  lupins,  ,59;  Lai  Bi.echfield,  Walloii- 
on-Thames,  59 ;  persica,  103,  470  :  relicidata, 
471  ;  Spanish,  279  ;  Spaitidi,  471  :  stylosa, 
,500  ;  tectorum,  12 

Irises,  bulbous,  470  :  early,  539 

Ivy  and  Ceanothus  azureus,  268 

Ixora  coccinea  lutea,  320  ;  Dixiana,  319  ;  incar- 
nata,  499 


Jankjea  Heldreichi,  21 

Jasminum     grandifJorum,     439,    -520  :     othcinale 

grandiflorum,  178  :  Sambac,  476 
Jessamine,  the  common  white,  146 
July  in  South  Devon,  160 
June  in  South  Davon,  69 


K. 


Kales,  winter,  328 

Kalmia  latifolia  poisonous,  176 

Kent,  Currants  in,  93 

Kew,  Belladonna  Lilies  at,  276 

Kitchen  garden,  work  in  the,   7,  23,  44,  63,  83, 

104,  124,  143,   1()3,   184,  204.   223,  244,   263,   2.84, 

.305,  330,   3.53,   374,   391,  411,  431,  451,  472,  492, 

512,  .532 
Kniphofia  grandis,   320  :  modesta,   276  :  Nelsoni, 

191.  275.  298  :  nobili,=,  160  :  Uvaria,  252 
Knipliofias,  two  gODd,  2,32 
K(L'lreuteria  paniculata,  ,321 
Kohl  Rabi,  ,524 

li. 

Labels,  outdoor,  203,  480.  488,  520 

Laburnum  avenue,  a,  248 

Lachenalia  glaucina,  134 

Lachenalias,  forcing,  324 

L.-clia  acuminata,  406 ;  albida  sulphurea,  464  ; 
amanda,  444;  anceps  alba,  29(i  ;  a.  Schm-deri- 
ana  and  Schru'deras,  346  ;  autumnalis,  275  ; 
crispa,  55 ;  Dayana,  215 ;  Dormaniana,  346  ; 
Digbyano-purpurata,  498  ;  elegans,  85,  238  ; 
monophylla,  173,  384  :  Perrini,  155 :  Perrini 
leucopha-a,  359  :  pumila  Colemani,  ,3,59  ;  purpu- 
rata,  17,  116  :  splendens,  249  :  Wyattiana,  ,34  : 
xanthina,  205 

Litlio-Cattleya  Canhamiana  var.  Joyce  Wigan,  9  : 
corbeillensi.",  2.36  :  Decia,  466  :  Dominiana  and 
its  varieties,  465  :  Dominiana  langleyensis,  311, 
465;  Eunonia,  275;  Henry  Greenwood.  311: 
Ingrami  gigantea,  89  :  Lady  Rothschild,  466  : 
Schilleriana  (Cambridge  Lodge  var.),  89  :  Semi- 
ramis.  4(i6  :  Statteriana,  466,  487 

L;elioCattleyas,  late-flowering,  466 

La'liopsis  domingensis,  33 

Lagerstrn-mia  indica,  185 

Lantanas,  lOS 

Lapageria  alba,  171  :  sprays  of,  from  Mr.  W.  A. 
Miliar,  Totley  Hall,  Sheffield,  277  ;  shading,  432 

Lapagerias,  277,  518:  in  pots,  325 

Lapeyrousia  cruenta.  480 

Lathyrus  armitageanus,  353  ;cn'ruleu8,  40  ;  Drum- 
mondi,  3.53:  grandiflorus,  352  ;  g.  albus,  170, 
190,  2,52  :  latifolius.  352  ;  I.  alh>i.s,  353  :  pubescen,", 
353,  400  :  Sibthorpi,  353  ;  tuberosus,  353  ;  vio- 
laceus,  400 

Laurels,  426 

Laurustinus  in  Cheshire,  115 

Lavatera  arborea  variegata,  31,  67 

Lavender.  160 

Lawns,  poor,  3(i2 

Leaf-mould,  growing  Orchids  in,  403,  444 

Leeks  sown  in  autumn  and  winter,  449 

Lettuce  All  the  Year  Round,  15  :  Commodore 
Nutt,  15  :  Continuity,  504  ;  Crystal  Palace,  .50  : 
Hick's  Hardy,  46,  262  ;  in  hot  weather,  262  : 
Record,  489 

Lettuces  grown  in  leaf-soil,  447  :  hardy  Cabbagp, 
489  :  in  dry  weather,  413  ;  summer,  65  ;  tying 
up,  369  :  winter,  382 

Leucojum  a'stivum,  ,59  :  autumcale,  172,  298 

Ligustrum  Walkeri.  249,  350 

Lilium  auratum,  distinct  varieties  of,  1,59 ;  a. 
platyphyllum,  261  :  Batemano?,  151  :  Browni, 
81,  128  :  B.  and  L.  odorum.  ,56  :  candidum,  71  : 
chalcedonicum,  96  :  colchicum.  199 :  gigan- 
teum,  186:  (jigatiteiim,  186:  g.  at  Wisley,  .56  : 
Hansoni,  51  ;  Henryi.  78,  191  ;  Humlioldti, 
139:  H.  magnificum,  71  ;  Lowi,  78;  Marhan, 
9,  32;  ochroleucum,  259,  347  :  0.  in  a  Dorset- 
shire garden,  2.59  ;  pomponium  verum,  21  ;  ru- 
bellum,  251,  410,  446:  speciosum  album  no- 
vum, 71,  157:  s.  in  bloom,  ,55:  s.  Melpomene, 
261;  superbum,  126:  testaceum,  56:  Wittei, 
32 

Lilie',  278:  and  (Jaltoniae.  241  :  cup-shaped,  38  : 
hybrid,  ,58  :  ,Japanes8,  496  :  Martagon  at  Kirk- 
connel,  92 

Lilies,  Belladonna,  231 

Lilies,  hardy  Water,  at  Gunnersbury,  302 

Lih',  anew,  12:  double-flowered  Martagon,  128: 
the  Burmese,  259  ;  the  Tiger,  160 

Lily,  the  Australian  Spear,  389 


Linaria  repens  alba,  151 

Linospadix  Petrickiana,  311 

Linum  arboreum,  HI  ;  a.  seeding,  152 

Lithospermum  prostratum,  172,  400 

Li\erpool,  flowers  from,  276 

Lobelia  and  Phlox,  196  ;  British  Maid,  297  ;  car- 
dinali.s,  261,  278;  c.  Prince  Arthur,  319  ;  Car- 
mine Gem,  241,  333  :  Crimson  Gem,  361  ;  ful- 
gens,  420  :  f ,  Queen  Victoria  from  seed,  435  ; 
Gerardi,  251  :  Rivoiiei,  210 

Lobelia,  blue,  the  abuse  of,  217 

Lobelias,  hybrid  scarlet,  298  :  the  cardinal,  239 

Lonicera  caprifolium,  26  :  Etrusca,  26  :  flava,  26  ; 
gigantea,  26  ;  glauca,  26  :  hirsuta,  26  :  implexa, 
26  ;  japonica,  26  :  j.  aureo-reticulata,  26  ;  j. 
flexuosa,  26  ;  j.  Halleana,  26  ;  Periclymenum, 
26  ;  P.  belgica,  26  :  P.  japonica,  26  :  P.  i|Uerci- 
folia,  26  :  sempervirens,  26  :  SuUivanti,  27 

Luculia  gratissinia,  390,  404,  .520 

Lupinus  arboreus,  ,52  ;  polyphyllus,  20  ;  p.  Somer- 
set, 9,  31 

Lii/h'  r  Burhanl\  514 

Lycaste  costata,  2  ;  lanipes,  465  :  Skinneri  rosea, 
'487 

Lychnis  Haageana,  152  ;  Walker's  hybrid,  52 

Lythrum  roseum,  81 


M. 


Macrotomia  echioides,  2.32 

Madonna  Lily,  the,  20  ;  the,  diseased,  39 

Magnolia   grandiflora  not  flowering,  .508  :  parvi- 

flora,    \H> ;  jiarrijirra,    177:  pumila,  78;  Wat- 

soni,  78 
Maidenhead,  Chrysanthemums  at,  442 
Maiden-hair  tree,  the,  426 
Mandevilla  suaveolens  seeding,  4.39 
Manetti,  nurserymen  and  the,  372 
Manure  cards  on  show  exhibits,  27 
Manures,  stimulating,  473 
Marigolds,  African,  349  ;  French,  dwarf,  as  hot 

weather  plants,  261 
Masdevallia  caudata  Estrad;v,  54  :  c.  hybrids,  ,54  ; 

Chamberlainiana.  .54 :  Courtauldiana,  ,54 :  Davisi, 

174  ;  Gairiana,  422  :  Gelengana,  ,54  :  Henrietta.', 

.55  ;    Imogene,  89  :    Kimballiana.  .54  :    Lindeni, 

216  :    macrura,  86,  464  :    Peristeria,  ,54  ;    poly- 

sticta,  513  :  Pourbaixi,  ,54  :  racemosi,   33,  378  ; 

senilis,  1.5(i ;  Shuttryana,  .54;    tovarensis,  384; 

triaristella,  216 
Masdevallias  at  Booking  Place,  216 
Maxillaria  furcata,   ,521  :  nigrescens,  216  :  picto, 

41)5:  Sanderiana,  2:  tenuifolia,  107 
Meadow  Saff'rons,  172,  231 
Meconopsis  nepalensis,  446  ;  Wallichi,  140 
Melon    British    Queen,    211,    227  :    Countess  of 

Derby,    75  :  Diamond  Jubilee,    73  :    Frogmore 

Orange,   47  :     Gunton    Scarlet,    312  :    Hendre 

Seedling,  122;  notes,  ,357  :  roots  diseased,  195; 

The  Czar,  75  :  Wythes'  Scarlet,  312 
Melons,  482;   for  frames,  119:   what  bacomes  of 

new  y  427 
Mentha  Requieni,  160 
Menziesia  polifolia,  214 
Mercury  as  a  vegetable,  524 
Mesembryanthemums  in  the  garden,  140 
Metrosideros  floribunda,  67 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  366  :  a  border  of,  445  ;  and 

the  dry  weather,  259  ;  in  an  orchard,  445 
Michauxiacampanuloides,  140 
Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  217 
Mignonette  Machet,  387 
Mildew  on  Vine",  180,  357 
Milla  biflora,  1,39 
Miltonia  Binoti,  249  :    cuneata,  464  ;    Lamarcki- 

ana,    346:    leiiooglossa,    249:    Moreliana,    107  ; 

Peetersiana,   403:    Regnelli,  1,55:    Roezli,  464; 

Schra-deriana,  296  :  spectabilis  Moreliana,  238 
Mite,  the  Black  Currant,  463 
Mocassin  Flower,  the,  32  :  the,  at  StraS'an,  ,52 
Momordica  cochinchinensis,  404 
Morina  longifolia,  348 
Mormodes,   485  :    buccinator,  331,  486  ;    Cartoni, 

486  ;  Colossus,  486  :  luxatum,  486  ;  Ocanaj,  486 ; 

pardinum,  237,  486 
Mutisia  decurrens,  196,  278 
Myosotis  dissitiflora,  241 
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N. 

Nabonimnd,  M.,  li.'i'J 

Name  wanted,  4Hlt,  4!li),  .')17 

Nanodos  Medusx%  21.") 

Xarci.smin  ICmprems,  324  ;  Grander,  •-';{!)  ;  Mrs. 
Thonijiton,  3A")  :  N'el.ioui  myo^,  23!)  ;  Nelsoiii 
vars.,  23!);  Paper-white,  4('>il;  Saiilii  Maria, 
32.");  the  doubb  I'oet's.  3:  viiidiflorus,  4!l!) 

Na:turtuim  t^tueen  of  Tom  Thuinbe,  9 

Nectarine  Downtoii  Improved,  3.')S  ;  Karly  Rivers. 
KiS  :  Humboldt,  31S  ;  Hunt's  Tawny,  .')3S  ;  IMiic 
apple,  234,  2.")(i 

Nectarines,  late.  3ilS.  :wr,  ;  tw o  valuable,  273 

Nelumbium  nuiiferum  speciosum.  1.30 

Nemesia  strumosa.  !l!l :  s.  Suttoni.  40 

Nerine  olegans  alba,  433  ;  Lady  Clementine  M  it- 
ford.  3IIII;  Miss  Jekyl).  3!)!)  ;  Mrs.  Douglas.  3!I0; 
undulatu.  4!I0 

Norines.  hybrid.  4(iii 

Nertera  depressa.  !i2 

Neston,  Cheshire,  notes  from.  .'ilT 

Newry,  Michaelmas  Daisies  from,  272 

Nicotiana  affinis.  3Jil 

Nieremliorfjia  rivularis,  171 

November  in  S.  Devon,  "iilS 

Nymphiea  gloriosa,  SO  ;  Lotus  rubra,  404  ;  Mar- 
liacea  albida,  207  :  M.  ignea,  130  ;  odorata 
rosacea,  so  ;  o.  sulphurea  grandiflora,  17il  : 
sU/lulii,  07 


Oak,  the.  and  Elm.  42(j 

OltlTlAKV  — 

Clark.  Latimer.  3SII 
Miller,  W..  32 
Parsons.  R.  B.,  4(iii 
Pragnell.  W..  5(Ml 
Pulham.  James.  152 

Octoljer.  flowers  in,  320  :  in  S.  Divon,  4.V2 

Odontoglossum  bictonense  album,  15(1  ;  carini- 
ferum.  513  ;  Cervantesi  membranaceum.  46(i  ; 
cirrhosum  roseum,  34  ;  citrosmum,  3.32.  302  ; 
crispum  Lehmanni,  12!l  :  elegans,  3S4  ;  grande 
superbum,  331  ;  Harryanum,  107,  345:  Hunne- 
wellianum,  4S7  ;  In-leayi,  34  ;  Krameri  album, 
37S  ;  Lindleyanum,  377  ;  madrense,  Sti  ;  Oerstedi, 
115;  pardinum,  174;  Pescatorei,  Mi;  purum, 
205  ;  Roezli.  33  ;  Rossi  rubescens,  513  ;  Schra-- 
derianum,  .340,  .3S4  ;  tripudians.  2(15,  403 

•Enothera  macrocarpa.  171,  232,  320;  speciosa, 
02  ;  tetraptera  rosea,  4(10 

Olearia  Haasti,  14(1 

Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus,  IS 

Ornithogalum  lacteum,  445 

Omphalodes  Lucili;e,  132,  242 

Oncidium  aurosum,  237  ;  Batemanianum,  2(i5  ; 
cheirophorum.  4(16 ;  concolor,  377  ;  carthagi- 
nense.  34  ;  crispum,  4(15  ;  c.  aureum.  1(17  ;  dasy- 
style,  17  ;  flexuosum.  .331  ;  Forbesi,  205  ;  h;ema- 
tochilura.  513  :  Harrisonianum,  54  ;  incurvum. 
S() ;  incurvum  album,  175;  .Jonesianum.  421; 
Laneeanum,  .55  ;  longipes,  34  ;  loxense.  37!)  ; 
Papilio,  S5  ;  pr.i'textam,  150;  pulvinatum,  205; 
reflexum.  513  ;  tigrinum.  174  ;  trulliferum,  275  : 
varicosum.   422 

Onion  Boxold's  Banbury  Cross.  23(1  ;  crop,  the, 
14  ;  enemies  of  the.  (1+  ;  Hurst's  Banbury  Cross, 
230  ;  Nuneham  Park,  23(1 ;  Rousham  Park,  230  ; 
The  Queen,  370  ;  Wroxton,  231) 

Onions.  57,  1S2,  414,  424  ;  and  Cabbages,  202  ;  au- 
tumn-sown. 141,  224,  504;  autumn-sown,  run- 
ning,' to  seed,  1(1  ;  early  white,  cultivation  of. 
14(1  :  exhibiting,  45  ;  fine  crops  of,  .3(10  ;  harvest- 
ing, .303  ;  imported,  .328  ;  keeping,  424  ;  large, 
4!)0  ;  winter  sown,  424,  .523 

Ononis  rotundifolia,  171 

Orchard,  an,  near  Glaifonbury,  .527  ;  in  a  Dtron- 
sliir'.,  'rlo  :  the  beautiful.  .525;  unsuitable  site 
for  an.  4(11 

Orchard  tree  planting,  mistakes  in.  3Is 

Orchards,  diitd  up.  233 

Orchid  house*,  the  atmosphere  of,  IS,  11(1;  venti- 
lating, 521 

Orchids,  cool-house,  2.36;  cool,  in  frames.  54; 
growing  in  leaf-mould,  403,  444  ;  in  bloom  at 
VVeybridge.  422  ;  nowadays,  23S  ;  notes  on,  2, 
107,  331,  513  ;  resting,  52;J 


Orchis   maculata  superba,  32  ;   the  Kilmarnock, 

1 .32 
Osmanthus  ilicifolius  argenteo-variogatus.  305 
O-strowskia  magnifica,  31,  7!) ;  m.  alba,  71 
Othonna  trinorva,  530 
O.falis  cronata  as  a  vegetable.   .523  ;  cernua.   67  ; 

cnneaphylla.  2IS  ;  hirta.  .3(16;  lobata,  272 
Oxydendron  arboreum,  17S 
Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius,  77.  \Wt  ■,r.,  Jlowerimj 

sjirayn  of,  in  a  i>a«f,  146 

P. 

Pachystoma  Thomsonianum,  lOS 

Pieonia  albiflora  striata,  31 

P:vony  foliage  in  autumn,  301 

Palmi  a  branching  Date,  117  ;  a  hranrhiiaj  l)ai, , 
al  Indori'i  Ctnlral  India,  117 

Palumbina  Candida,  205 

Pandanus  Sanderi,  240 

Piinsy,  Tufted,  A.  .T.  Rowberry  seedlings,  02  ; 
Blush  Queen,  50  ;  Bronze  Queen,  1.5(1  ;  Celeste, 
.5!!  ;  Christiana,  5(1  ;  Devonshire  Cream,  5!l  ; 
Duchess  of  Teck,  50;  Florizel,  .50;  Lavinia, 
190;  Magie,  56;  Masterpiece,  71  ;  Pembroke, 
seedlings  from,  1!)0  ;  Virginius,  71  ;  White 
Empress,  .56,  100 

Pansies,  Tutted,  21,  38,  12.S  ;  and  the  drought, 
251  ;  as  cut  flowers,  5 ;  at  Trent  Park, 
80  ;  exhibiting,  7S  ;  flowering  late,  362  ;  for 
table  decoration,  138  ;  four  good,  .3!)  ;  new,  12S  ; 
seedling,  190  ;  propagating,  1S7  ;  trial  of,  at 
Chiswick,  !)7 

Papaver  rupifragum  var.  atlanticum,  275 

Paphinia  cristata,  330  ;  grandis,  331  ;  rugosa,  3.31 

Paphinias,  330 

Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  1900,  380 

Parnassia  asarifolia,  207 

Parsley  as  an  edging,  413  ;  in  winter,  524 

Parsnips  in  winter,  44S 

Passiflora  Constance  Elliot  in  Kirkcudbright,  2.32  ; 
edulis,  317 

Patrinia  rupestris,  112,  131 

Paulownia  Fortunei,  477  ;  imperialis,  476 ;  i.  in 
the  Hoijal  (_!ard(-iix,  Ki  w,  470 

Pea  Acme,  50,  141  ;  Autocrat,  504  ;  Autocrat  in 
October,  370;  Boston  Unrivalled,  66,  142  ;  Con- 
tinuity, 91;  Drummond's  New,  .50;  Duke  of 
Albany,  523;  Early  Morn,  477;  Earliest  Mar- 
row, 45  ;  Essex  Rival,  504  ;  Hartford's  Success, 
!)1  ;  Honeydew,  !)1  ;  Mansfield  Show,  01  ;  May 
Queen,  490  ;  Jlay  Queen  for  autumn  sowing, 
65;  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  524;  Prior,  !ll  ;  Siiccharine, 
91;  The  Bruce,  01;  The  Michaelmas,  370; 
Thomas  Laxton,  5(i,  65  ;  thrips,  the,  61  ; 
Veitch's  Earliest  Marrow,  46 

Peas,  16 ;  autumn,  45 ;  early,  16  ;  late,  4.'i9  ; 
main-crop,  141  ;  notes  on,  323,  3.54,  37-1,  409, 
435,  443 

Pea,  Everlasting,  a  new  white,  232 

Peas,  Everlasting,  352 

Pea,  Sweet,  Aurora,  49;  Butterfly,  71  ;  (iolden 
Cate,  49  ;  Princess  May,  31 

Peas,  Sweet,  4;  self-coloured,  71  ;  sowing,  in 
autumn,  434,  467 

Ptach  A  Bee,  31S,  462 ;  Bellegarde,  365.  .304, 
43(1;  Dagmar.  4.5!),  537;  Early  Canada,  110; 
Early  (irosso  Mignonne  forced,  119;  Early 
Silver,  .502:  Exquisite,  74;  houses,  manage- 
ment of  early,  .■!17  ;  Late  Devonian,  274  ;  Mar- 
quis of  Downsliire,  273,  392  ;  Princess  of  Wak??, 
2.55,  364,  .537  ;  Royal  Charlotte,  .501  ;  Salway. 
75  ;  Sea  Eagle,  274  :  Stirling  Castle,  .">:i(l  : 
Thomas  Rivers,  11  ;  tree  failing  to  fruit,  .'!(14  : 
trees,  leaf-curl  in,  6s ;  trees,  netting  indoor, 
4S1  ;  trees,  outdoor,  255  ;  trees,  syringing,  363  ; 
Waterloo,  110;  Princess  of  Wales,  417,  463; 
'Violette  Hative,  227,  2.55 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  for  market,  35,  75  ;  sum- 
mer pruning  of,  ISO  :  in  Devon.  3I!I  :  in  Franco, 
the  bast,  4.50;  leaf-curl  in,  3'IS;  mildew  on, 
1(19;  on  north  walls.  462,501  ;  packing,  41(1  : 
value  of  early,  in  the  south  of  France,  307 

Pear  Alexander  Lambre,  429  ;  Beurrfi  Alexander 
Lucas,  430  ;  Beurre  Bosc,  22s,  50.'!  ;  /I'lirn' 
Base,  228 ;  Beurre  Clairgeau,  3os  ;  B'  nrre 
Clairrjean,  30S  ;  BeurrS  de  Capiaumont,  274  ; 
Beurro  de  I'Assomption,  317  :  Beurrfi  Diel.  41(1, 


461,  .53)1 ;  Beurr6  Hardy,  42!) ;  Beurre  St.  Louis, 
462  ;  Beurro  Superlin,  42!) ;  Bishop's  Thumb, 
462  ;  Chaumontel,  503  ;  Clapp's  Favourite, 
2.55  ;  Ccimte  do  Klandro,  537  ;  Cointe  de  Lamy, 
4S2,  .53S  ;  Directeur  Hardy,  463  ;  IJuchesse  d'An- 
gouleme,  428 ;  Easter  Beurre,  46  ;  Fertility, 
:i!)5 ;  Glou  Morceau,  462  ;  Jargonelle,  .502  ; 
Marie  Louise  failing,  255  ;  midge,  the,  483, 
517  ;  Passe  Crassane,  462  ;  Swan's  Egg,  317  ; 
Thompson's,  42S,  461,  4.S2  ;  (ne  Marie  Luuiic 
in  li'noni,  .534  ;  trees  casting  their  fruit,  .'i!l5  ; 
trees,  young,  overcropping,  462 ;  Van  Mens 
Leon  Leclerc,  502  ;  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  on 
the  (Juincc,  2.5(1,  365 

Pears,  4.5!)  ;  for  succession,  440  ;  good  cordon, 
503  ;  notes  on,  427  ;  scarcity  of  winter.  .537  ; 
some  midseason,  .'502  ;  stewed,  30!) 

Pelargonium  Achievement,  SO,  112,  133;  a  good 
light-floweie(i,67  ;  Charbon  Ardent, 2S  ;  Crabbc, 
.120;  Eleanor,  SI;  Galilee,  !I2  ;  Guillen  Man- 
gilli,  300,  433  ;  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert,  27 1, 
326  ;  Hii  Iryleani/,  us  a  rase  jdanl,  43  ;  the 
zonal,  42  ;  West  Brighton  Gem,  4.55,  51!l 

Pelargoniums,  a  few  distinct  zonal,  133  :  notes  on, 
SS  ;  two  good  Ivy-leaved,  67  ;  white  zonal,  400  ; 
winter-flowering  zonal,  519  ;  zonal,  with  spolted 
flowers,  2S 

Pellionia  decora.  518 

Pentas  carnea,  4S4 

Pentstemon  George  Fisher.  37;  glaber,  171: 
heteropliyllus.  111  ;  lavigatus,  !I2 

Pentstemons,  seedling.  218 

Perennials,  winter  mulching  of,  468 

Peristeria  elata.  21(1 

Pernettya  mucronata,  460 

Pernettyas,  321 

Peristrophe  speciosa,  539 

Phahenopsis  amabilis,  .522  :  Esmeralda.  421  ; 
Lowi,  4S6 :  Luddemanniana,  34;  Manni,  33: 
violacea.  108,  .'J31 

Phal;enopsids,  notes  on,  116 

Philadelphus  Lemoinei,  9,  78,  507  ;  microphyllus, 
4S  ;  Mont  Blanc,  .507 

Phlomis  fruticosa,  KKi  ;  Russelliana,  31 

Phlox  Aurore,  190  ;  Diadem,  151  ;  Lord  Ray- 
leigh,  151 

Phloxes,  herbaceous,  37  ;  Sesostris  and  Cameron, 
275 

Phicnoccmi  prolifera  Barnesi,  31 

Phygelius  capensis,  219,  26'),  347 

Phyllocactus  Billardieri,  53!) 

Phyllostachys  Castillonis,  89,  .508  ;  fulva,  89,  .508 

Physalis  Franchetti,  279 

Physianthus  albens,  2o2  ;  a.  in  fruit,  460 

Physosteg'ia  virginiea  alba,  196 

Picea  pungens  glauca  pendula.  4!),  507 

Pieris  formosa,  77  :  /.  at  Piutillie.  Castk,  Cornn-all, 
77  ;  Mariana,  4.39 

Pilumna  fragrans.  295 

Pine-apple  Moscow  Queen,  318 

Pineapples,  shading,  275 

Pinguicula  eiudata.  4,54 

Pink  Albino,  31  :  Mrs.  Sinkins,  21 

Pinxter  Flower,  the,  283 

PlaoeaArza?,  511 :  grandiflora.  511 :  ornata,  l!lo,5]  1 

I'laceas,  510 

Plagiiis  grandiflorus,  92 

Plantain  Lilies  failing  to  flower,  ."(48 

Planting,  preparing  for.  !()7 

Plants,  bog,  two  beautiful,  92  :  border,  three 
good  showy,  21  ;  carpet,  for  bulbs,  385  :  carpet, 
for  shrub  beds,  4.35  :  fine-foliaged,  permanent 
beds  of,  386  :  hardy.  78  ;  hardy,  notes  on,  468  ; 
Himalayan.  496  :  useful  winter,  326  ;  watering, 
484 

Plates,  coloured,  list  of.  334 

Platycodon  grandiflorum  album.  151 

Pleione  humili^,  444:  lagen;uia,  331 ;  maculata,  464 

Pleurothallis.  383 

Plum  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  416,  462  ;  Early  Trans- 
parent Gage.  !)1  ;  Gisborne's,  2.56  :  Gordon 
Cistle.  318  ;  (irand  Duke.  537  ;  Pershore,  .502; 
Primate,  312;  Piince  Englebert,  4.59;  trees, 
fcedinor,  481  ;  Washington,  308 

Plums,  318;  in  Kent,  235;  in  1898,  306;  notes 
on,  429  ;  on  south  walls,  .502 

Plumbago  capensis,  300:  Larpentie,  251.  260, 
276,  348,  445  ;  rosea,  49!) 
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Podophyllum  Emodi,  190 

Poggio  Gherardo,  Florence,  449 

Poinsettias,  300,  4(;(l,  ."ilO,  539 

Polyanthuses,  border,  44(i 

Polygonum  baldschuanicum,  I'i  :  Brunonis,  2II,S  ; 
capitatuDQ,  404  ;  saclialinense.  'M 

Polypodium  grande  nigrescens,  398  :  nigrescens, 
439 

I'olypodiums,  475 

Polystichnm  angulare  aculeatum,  49  ;  a.  Kitvonir, 
474 

Populus  angulata  var.  cordata,  114;  Ontario 
variegata,  "249,  "lOS 

Posoqueria  longiflora,  8;  lomji/lora,  S 

Potato  Beauty  of  Hebron,  '489  :  Challenge,  231  ; 
crop  o{  189S,  3(14;  Devonian,  231  ;  Famous,  15, 
Ci(i ;  Fidler's  Queen,  231  ;  Fishtoft  Seedling, 
231  :  Foo,  231  ;  lifting,  2(12  ;  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
231  ;  Ninety-fold,  14  ;  Puritan,  .'i04  ;  Snowdrop, 
1(> ;  Snowball,  413;  Syon  House  Prolific,  .303, 
370  ;  The  Major,  230 

Potatoes,  Ki,  142,  224,  303,  3(jS  ;  autumn  planting 
of,  448  :  early,  2(51  :  early,  for  sheltered  bor- 
ders, 523;  failing,  424,  ;')(I4  ;  forcing,  4S8  :  in 
light  soil,  182  ;  lifting,  202  ;  notes  on  early, 
162  ;  round,  309,  448  ;  wintering,  447 

Potentilla  nepalensis,  251 

Pratia  angulata,  270 

Pi-iiHtve  MviuUad  Eiirly  While,  143 

Primroses,  blue,  40;  Bunrh,  143;  hardy,  142; 
double,  2(12 

Primula  capitata,  43!) ;  c.  outdoors,  40(i  ;  <:  at 
Edge  Hall,  407  ;  floribunda,  493  ;  Forbesi,  480  ; 
obconica,  231  :  Trailli,  32  ;  rulijaris,  142 

Primulas  attacked  by  larva;,  385 

Promenjea  stapelioides,  174,  384 

Prunus  Amygdalus,  122;  A.  amara,  123;  A. 
dulcis,  123;  A.  fl.-pl.,  123;  A.  macrocarpa, 
123  ;  A.  pendiila,  123  ;  A.  persicoides,  123 

Pteris  tricolor,  243 

Ptychosperma  Sanderiana,  300 

Public  Gardens— 
Bishop's  Park,  Fulham,  112 
Chelsea,  the  Physic  (iarden  at,  72 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  parks,  397,  417 
Ealing,  new  park  for,  54(1 
Epping  Forest,  addition  to,  362 
Forest  Hill,  new  park  for,  272 
Gardens,  public,  and  the  study  of  botiny,  52 
Gift  by  Lord  Ellesmere,  50i» 
Grosvenor  Park,  Chester,  Hollies  in,  1.50 
Grounds,  private,  and  the  public,  1 1 
Hampstead  Heath,  457  ;  extension  of,  12,  302, 

380,  398 
Kew  Gardens,  assistant  director  of,  132 
London,  open  spaces  in,  52,  39s,  .5(10 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  3()2 
Newcastle,  pleasure  ground  for,  302 
Preston,  an  open  space  for,  398 
Prince  George's  Ground,  Raynes  Park,  72,  192 
Queensferry,  a  public  park  for,  52 
Rosebery  Avenue,  314 
Royal  Botanic,  172 
Russell  Square,  a  new  garden  off,  380 
St.  Albans,  recreation  ground  for,  132 
Swanley,  recreation  ground  for,  232 

Puschkinia  scilloides,  219  ;  P.  .<cUloirlin,  210 

Pyrethrums,  5,  21 

R. 

Radishes,  big,  10 

Ramondia  pyrenaica,  275 

Raphiolepis  salicifolia,  488 

Raspberry  Golden  Queen.  01 

Raspberries.  74,  195  ;  failure  with,  309.  364 

Rats  in  vineries,  520 

Reading.  Sweet  Pea  trials  at,  98 

Reinwardtia  trigyna,  519 

Renanthera  Lowi,  174 

Restrepia  guttata,  421 

Rhododendron  anthopogon,  183,  214  :  arboreum, 
183;  arborescens,  282;  caleudulaceum,  282; 
campanulatum,  183  ;  campylocarpum,  183  ; 
ciliatum,  183,  214  ;  cinnabarinum,  183  :  Exqui- 
site, 499  ;  fiavum,  283  ;  fulgens,  183  ;  glaucum, 
183  ;  indicum,  2.S3  :  ledifolium,  283,  284 ;  1. 
obtusum,  284  ;  lepidotum,  183  ;  linearifolium, 
284;  niveam,   183;  nudiaorum,   283;  Nuttalli, 


100,  133  ;  Nul'.alli,  100  ;  occidentale,  52,  283  ; 
Rhodora,  283 ;  rhombioum,  284 ;  Schlippen- 
bachi,  284  ;  sinense,  284  ;  sinense,  283  ;  Souvenir 
de  H.  Mangles,  301  :  Thomsoni,  184  ;  Vaseyi, 
283  ;  viscosum,  283  :  v.  var.  glaucum,  283 

Rhododendrons,  Himalayan,  hardy,  near  London, 
182  ;  in  flower,  235 

Rhodothamnus  Chamtecistus  at  Kew,  266  :  c.  at 
Kew,  200 

Rhubarb,  early,  477  :  feeding,  382 

Rhus,  5(j5  ;  aromatioa,  505  ;  a.  trilobata,  505  ; 
copallina,  505;  coriaria,  505;  cotinoides,  .500  ; 
Cotinus,  213,  .506  ;  glabra,  500  ;  g.  laciniata, 
500  ;  (j.taciniata.  5(J7  ;  Osbecki,  500  ;  succedanea, 
500;  Toxicodendron,  500;  trichocarpa,  500; 
typhina,  248,  506  ;  t.  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Ken-, 
505 ;  venenata,  506  ;  vernicifera,  500  ;  rernicijera, 
.507 

Ribes  speciosum,  77 

Richard  ia  Elliottiana  Rossi,  28  ;  h\  I'ossi,  28 

Richmond,  fruit  at,  48 

Rivina  huniilij,  299,  351 

Robinia  hispida,  77 

Rocket,  cutting  down  the  white,  239 

Bock  ifardeii  at  Manor  House,  DawUsli,  part  of, 
226  ;  at  the  Manor  House,  Dawlish,  226  ;  part 
of,  at  Edge  Hall,  57 

Rock  Roses,  37 

Root  crop,  the,  412 

Rosa  alpina  alba,  298  ;  fimbriata,  41  ;  gigantea, 
87,  100;  indica  sanguinea,  404;  macrantha, 
372  ;  rubrifolia  v.  ferruginea,  191  ;  Wichuriana, 
172  ;  W.  hybrids,  100 

Rose,  a  dazzling  crimson,  42 ;  a  fine  new  autumnal, 
197  ;  a  new,  539  ;  a  noble  climbing,  100;  Alister 
Stella  Gray,  87  ;  A.  Maile,  87  ;  Archduke 
Charles,  197  ;  Camoens  on  dwarf  standards,  42 ; 
Captain  Christy  for  massing,  225  ;  Caroline 
Kuster,  220 ;  Caroline  Testout,  41  ;  Celine 
Forestier,  424 ;  Charles  Lefebvre,  226  ;  Char- 
lotte Gillemot,  89  ;  Climbing  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  106;  Crimson  Bedder,  42,  423; 
cultivation  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  105  ; 
cultivation  under  glass,  124  ;   Dometille  Becar, 

41  ;  Dr.  Rouges,  372  ;  Dupuy  .Tamain,  42  ; 
Edith  Turner,  49  ;  Etienne  Levet,  282  ;  Eoer- 
gri  en  Gem,  KiO  ;  Fanny  Stoelwerck,  372  ;  Fer- 
dinand Batel,  351  ;  Gardenin  168;  Gloire  des 
Rosomanes,  372  ;  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  41  ;  Golden 
Fairy,  87  ;  Grace  Darling,  10() ;  Gustave  Regis, 
72  ;  Her  Majesty,  92;  Homere,  106  :  Hon.  Edith 
Gifford,  106  :  Jean  Ducher,  S7  ;  Joseph  Bernac- 
chi,  87  ;  .Jules  Finger,  S7  ;  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william,  31  ;  leaves  eaten,  197  ;  Leda,  41  ;  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  42  ;  Louise  Darzens,  351  ;  Ma  Sur- 
prise, 41  ;  Maman  Cochet,  1(!2  ;  Marguerite 
Boudet,  351  ;    Marie  Pare,  42  ;   Marie  Robert, 

42  ;  Marquise  Litta,  372  ;  Mile.  Eugenie  Ver- 
dier,  350 ;  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  71  :  Mme. 
Eugenie,  178  ;  Mme.  Isaac  Periere  and  its 
sports  or  seedlings,  42  :  Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  S7  ; 
Mme.  Lambard,  87  :  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet,  87  : 
Mrs.  John  Laing.  87  ;  Mrs.  W.  .1.  Grant,  31  ; 
Perle  des  Jardins,  .351  ;  Perle  des  Rouges,  49  ; 
Princesse  de  Monaco,  42  ;  Reine  Olga  de  Wur- 
temburg,  105  ;  Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  10  ;  shows, 
autumnal,  3.50  :  Souvenir  de  Lieutenant  Bujon, 
87  ;  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  197  ;  S.  de  la  M. 
at  Laiightoii  Lodge,  A'sacc,  197  ;  Souvenir  de 
Mme.  Levet,  89  ;  Sunrise,  .360  ;  The  Burgundy, 
111  ;  The  Dawson,  42  ;  The  Garland,  105  ;  Una, 
9  ;  Valentine  Alterman,  372  ;  Victor  Verdier  as 
an  autumnal,  198  ;  Violette  Bouyar,  105  ;  \\'hite 
de  Meaux,  87 

Roses  at  Compton  House,  87  ;  at  St.  James's, 
Malvern,  282  ;  autumnal,  .3.50  ;  climbing,  in 
bush  form.  167  :  deformed,  132  ;  dwarf  Tea, 
with  red  flowers,  198;  early-blooming,  notes 
on,  41  ;  early-flowering,  combination  of,  41  ;  for 
climbing  through  trees,  192  :  good  garden,  120  ; 
Hybrid  Tea,  125  ;  indoor,  529  ;  in  the  garden, 
41  ;  mildew  on,  remedy  for,  226  ;  Monthly, 
87,  178  ;  new  climbing  Polyantha,  42  ;  new, 
of  1897-98,  371  ;  Polyantha,  as  dwarf  standards, 
41  ;  pruning  Tea,  351  ;  red  rust  on,  3.50  :  some 
attractive,  for  their  fruit,  191  ;  some  good 
autumn,  280  ;  some  new,  450  ;  sulphate  of  iron 
for,  .520  ;  Tea,  and  Mignonette,  402  ;  Tea,  in  the 


flower  garden,  350  ;  Tea,  on  own  roots,  424  ; 
Tea,  pruning  and  propagating,  402  ;  the 
Macartney,  198  ;  the  old,  at  Kirkconnel,  N.B. , 
92;  two  good  light  coloured,  71  :  two  useful 
early,  106 ;  weeping,  105  ;  White  Pet  and  Red 
Pet,  351  ;  yellow  climbing,  on  standard  Briers, 
351,  402 

Roses,  Christmas,  80,  52(1 

Roses,  Lenten,  480 

Rubus  biflorus,  456  ;  h.  at  Kew,  456  ;  laciniatus, 
2.56 ;  lasiostylus,  450  ;  leucodermis,  456  ;  ne- 
glectus,  450  ;  occidentalis,  456 

Rudbeckia  bicolor  superba,  190;  laciniata  (!olden 
Glow,  191  ;  maxima,  190  ;  Newmani,  271  ; 
purpurea,  231  ;  tomentosa,  252 

Ruellia  rosea,  299 

Russia,  Chrysanthemums  in,  494 

Rust  on  Begonias,  192 

S. 

Saccolabium     bigibbum,     513  :       Blumei,    lu7  ; 

ccL'leste,  173  ;  curvifolium,  384 
Sage,  the  Jerusalem,  1(10 
Sagittaria  heterophylla,  1 9(t 
St.  Alban:?,  hybrid  Orchids  at,  206 
St.  James's,  West  Malnrn,  Flame  Floiren  at,  309  ; 

Hydrangea  paniculata  at,  370  ;   Lady  Howard 

de  Walden's  garden  at,  307  ;  Lady  H.  de  Wal- 

den's   garden    at,    367  ;     Water  Lilies  in  lou'er 

ponds  at,  378 
Saintpaulia  ionantha,  186,  3.52,  439,  475 
St.  John's  Worts,  the  shrubby,  490 
Salads  in  summer,  14 
Salix  blanda,  114:  elegantissima,  114;  Salomoni, 

114 
Salpiglossis  sinuata  vars.,  190 
Salvia    azurea    grandiflora,   305 ;     cadmica,    72 ; 

Hoveyi    and    others,   475 ;    patens  alba,   200  ; 

splendens  grandiflora,  232,  .320,  300  ;   s.  g.  in 

the  open,  .333 
Sambucus  racemosa,  1 78 
Saxifraga  apiculata,  439  ;  Burseriana,  129  ;  coch- 

learis,  12  ;  Hirculus,  132  ;  longifolia  and  others, 

57  ;  peltata,  320 
Saxifrages  at  Umlerdown,  Lidbary,  137;  no^es  on 

the  early,  79 
Scilla  italica  alba,  460,  .500 
Scotland,  S.W.  of,  a  note  from,  379 
Scuticaria  Steeli,  290 

Seakale,   15,  523  ;  late  ripening  of,  448,  523  ;  lift- 
ing, 424  ;  thinning  out,  ,524 
Season,  a  late  transplanting,  314 
Stat,  (I  log,  at  Tresserrt,  356  ;  a,  stone,   at   Drop- 

mori ,   356  ;  stone,  in  Paris,  358  ;   wooden,  at 

Warley  Place,  358 
Seats  in  garden  and  pleasure  ground,  356 
Sedum  maximum  purpureum,  251 
Seeds,  sowing  in  heavy  soils,  449 
Selaginella,  coloured,  518  ;  dentioidata,  50O 
Sempervivum  arachnoideum,  172,  201 
Senecio  candidans,  2.32  ;    Galpini,  499  ;   grandi- 

folius,    539  ;    Greyi,    434  ;    macroglossus,   479  ; 

pulcher,  272 
September  in  S.  Devon,  326 
Shropshire,  notes  from,  1 12 
Shrub  notes,  some,  113 
Shrubs,  hardy,  notes  on,  .321  ;  in  flower,  notes  on, 

213 
Sidalcea  malv^tflora  Listeri,  111 
Silene  alpestris,  31,  111  ;  virginica,  172 
Skimmias,  487 

Stall,  martile,  with  Oak  lattice  corner,  358 
Slag  manure,  188 
Slugs,  121 

Smyrna,  a  note  from,  539 
Snowdrops,  Mr.  E.  Whittall's  new,  500 
Snow  tree,  the,  146 
Sobralia   macrantha  alba,  486  ;  Sanderiana.  120  ; 

xantholeuca,  205 
Societies — 

Crystal  Palace  fruit  show,  289,  294 

Dublin  Royal  Horticultural,  192 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent,  399,  439,  459 

Italian  National  Chrysanthemum,  151,  401* 

National  Carnation,  31,  110,  129 

National  Chrysanthemum,   192,   211,  271,   313, 
379,  418,  438,  459,  477,  520 
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National  Co-operative,  160 

National  Dahlia,  20!),  '2114 
National  Hose,  2!) 
National  Viola,  '-'It 

Royal  dardencrs'  Orphan  Fund,  ."{Sf),  4'><.K  .")4(» 
Royal  Horticultural,  !t,  ;il,  4'.),  72,  »'.),   Ill,  12!), 
[.■|(l,  1711,  I'L",  210,  2:ill,  24il,  ;!Il,  .Sf)!!,  3811,  .•iitS, 
42ll',  4;i7,  4711,  4',(7 
St,  Petersbur;;,  exliibition  at,  212 
Swiss  National  Chrysanthemum,  l.'iii 
United   Horticultural   Benefit  and   Provident, 
2.il,  .'{14 

Solanum  jasminoides,  lUU  ;  macrocarpum,  470  ; 
pensile,  2.'{1  ;  Seaforthianum,  .'llil 

Sophora  japonica,  2(j7 

Sophro-Cattleya  Cleopatra,  .'il  I 

Sopbronitis,  2!i(i  ;  cernua,  201j,  51:!  ;  grandiflora, 
20(>;  violacea,  2!W 

Sparaxis  pulcherrima  alba,  12 

Sparrows,  112 

Spartium  junceum,  l'^^2 

Spathoglottis  Fortunei,  4(14 

Spinach  as  a  catch  crop,  (i.'i  ;  autumn,  181  ;  fail- 
ing, .■170  ;  large,  14  ;  winter,  failing,  504  ;  winter, 
in  dry  seasons,  o24 

Spira>a  ariiffolia,  146  ;  Bumalda  at  Arbigland, 
1.">1  ;  flagelliformis,  A^i-.jlagellifonnii,  4,S;  tomen- 
tosa  alba,  231  ;  venusta,  171 

Spraying,  its  past,  present  and  future,  "lO 

Stages,  galvanised  iron  for,  52 

Stanhopea  oculata,  175  ;  Rodigasiana,  0 

Starworts,  naturalised,  27S  ;  the  alpine,  328 

Stenoglottis  longifolia,  206 

Stenomesson  incarnatum,  134 

Stephanotis,  culture  of,  234,  301  ;  the,  as  a  green- 
house climber,  2(l2,  215 

Sternbergia  lutea,  387  ;  1-  in  Scotland,  320 ;  ma- 
crantha,  152 

Stocks,  Brompton,  5,38;  wintering  Brompbon,  348 

Stokesia  cyanea,  301 ,  320 

Storm,  the  recent,  530 

Strathfieldsaje,  405 ;  in  the  grounds  at,  407  ;  the 
terrari  garden  at,  405 

Strawberry,  an  early,  75 ;  Bicton  White  Pine, 
482:  forcing,  73;  Lady  Suffield,  73,  ill,  250  ; 
Latest  of  All,  74,  148  ;  Leader,  4(1,  74  :  Louis 
Gauthier,  75  ;  Monarch,  74 ;  Prolific,  122 ; 
Raspl)erry,  the,  1.81 ;  Reward,  50  ;  Royal  Sove- 
reign, 168  ;  Royal  Sovereign  rottins,  122  ;  run- 
ners, large  r.  small  pots  for,  458  ;  runners, 
layering,  into  pots,  .■)03  ;  runners,  planting  late- 
formed,  274  ;  St.  Joseph,  250  ;  Sir  C.  Napier, 
(i8  ;  Trafalgar,  71  ;  Veitch's  Prolific,  50 

Strawberry  trees,  the,  48ii 

Strawlierries,  110  ;  and  the  drought,  364  ;  annual, 
48  ;  Empress  of  India  and  Grove  End,  482  ;  in 
frames,  104  ;  in  Hampshire,  100  ;  in  Kent,  53  ; 
layering,  2  ;  mulching,  536  ;  mulching,  with 
grass,  256  ;  new,  140  ;  notes  on,  74  :  perpetual, 
170:  planting,  118;  planting,  on  dry  ground, 
310;  pot,  and  wet  autumns,  3o7  ;  ripe,  by 
post,  68  :  work  among,  104 

Sfrcnm,  a  rucky,  in  a  gardin  near  Birmingham, 
268  ;  garden,  a  Dorsetshire,  127 

Streamlet,  a  garden,  268 

Strepfocarpus,  evolution  of  the,  215  ;  Wendlandi, 
28,  68 

Streptosolen  .lamesoni,  215 

Sultans,  Sweet,  05 

Sumach,  tlie  Stag's-horn,  248  ;  at   Keir,  5o5 

Sumachs,  the  hardy,  505 

Swainsonia  galegifolia  alba,  71,215,  2.58,  326 

Switzerland,  flower  notes  from,  258 

Syringa  macrostachya,  115  ;  japonica,  213 


Tank,  water,  making  a,  52 

Tocoma  jasminoides,  t>7  ;  radicans,  267,  426 

Teucrium  fruticans,  440 

Thalictrum  tuberosum,  51 

Thistle,  a  white,  120,  151,  188 

Thunbergia  alata,  134 ;  grandiflora,  275,  277, 
325  ;  g.  alba.  101) 

Thunia  Bensonia',  17 

Tibouchina  macrantha,  361.  530 

Tomato  Carters  Outdoor,  162  ;  Currant,  171  ; 
Dostert.  14  ;  disease,  142  ;  Kxtia  Round  Seed- 
ling, 225  ;  Fidler's  Crimson  (^lueen,  225  ;  graftnl 
on.  Potato,  447  ;  Hackwood  Park,  225  ;  Hatha- 
way's  Excelsior,  162  :  Lorenz's  Forerunner, 
225  ;  Melton  Seedling,  262  ;  Sutton's  Main- 
Crop,  225  ;  Up-to  Date,  2l>2,  368 

Tomato  Tree,  417,  440,  480 

Tomatoes  and  Oranges  in  Cucumber  boxes,  .370  ; 
notes  on,  225  ;  outside,  66  ;  planted  out,  224 

Town  gardening,  157 

Toivn  gardrii,  herbareons  border  in  a,  157 

Transplanting,  394 

Trees  and  shrubs  certificated  in  1898,  .507  ;  wall, 
injury  to,  from  wire,  .393 

Tresco  Abbey  Gardens,  an  August  visit  to,  473 

Trichinium  Manglesi,  298 

Trichosma  suavis,  377 

Tricuspidaria  hexapetala  in  south  of  Scotland,  2.32 

Tricyrtis  pilosa,  414 

Tritonia  aiircii,  83  ;  rosea,  172 

Tritonias,  82 

Trop;i;olum  Fairy  Queen,  71  ;  Lobbianum.  467, 
516  ;   polyphyllum,  32  ;  speciosum,  02,  198,  260 

Tuberoses,  235 

Tulip  Fairy  Queen,  151 ;  Vermilion  Brilliant,  -540 

Tulip  Tree,  the,  322 

Tulipa  Kaufmanniana,  22  ;  persica,  151 

Tulips,  lifting  and  storing,  59 

Tunica  Saxifraga,  298 

Turnip  Early  Forcing  White  Gem,  .524  ;  New 
Model,  91  ;  Swan's  Egg,  46  ;  the  Swede,  for 
winter,  46 

Turnip=,  garden,  382  ;  winter,  181 

U. 

Ulex  nanus,  214 

Ciidi  rdoum,  Ledbury,  Saxifrages  at,  137  ;  view  in 

the  rock  garden  at,  139 
Urceolina  pendula,  432 
Utricularia  Endresi,  133  :  montana,  185 


Vanda  curulea,  115,  345;  Denisoniana,  .')4 ; 
Hookeriana,  238  ;  Kimballiana,  275  :  limbata, 
19  ;  multiflora,  275  ;  Sanderiana,  o83  :  suavis 
(Veitch's  variety),  422;  teres,  116;  tricolor 
planilabris,  331 

Vanilla  planifolia,  366,  ,378  ;  the  cultivation  of,  25 

V^egetable  supply,  the  autumn,  262 

Vegetables  at  Bristol,  448;  at  Richmond,  16; 
early,  on  open  borders,  14  ;  flavour  of,  45  ; 
scarcity  of,  360 

Verbena  Ellen  Willmott,  92,  319  ;  veno-a,  460 

Verbenas  in  October,  361 

Veronica  Diellenbachi,  172;  parviflora,  190;  Teu- 
crium dubia,  207  ;  virginica,  140  ;  Zani-chelli,  71 

Veronicas,  267 

Victoria  Regia  at  Kew,  208 

Vine,  the  claret-coloured,  267 

Vine  borders,  104  ;  covering  early,  393  ;  foliage, 
syringing,  .501 


Vineries,  rats  in,  .520 

Vines,  gross  growing,  274  ;  in  autumn,  425  ;  mil- 
dew on,  1.80,  228,  274,  3.57,  482;  night  air  for, 
481  ;  ornamental,  479  ;  protecting  the  stems  of 
early  forced,  392  ;  ripening  pot,  .307  ;  treat- 
ment of  young,  109  ;  young,  stopping,  5.35 

Viola  hodoracea,  4.30 

Violet  Al>onnen  Neven,  04  ;  Gloire  d'Hyerus,  04  ; 
la  Valette,  94  ;  Luxonne,  94 ;  Marie  Louise, 
530  ;  Princess  Beatrice,  04  ;  Princessede  dalles, 
04,470;  Kusse,  94;  The  Czar,  91;  Victoria, 
94  ;  Wilson,  94 

Violets  and  hot  weather,  241,  .333  ;  fungus  on, 
349  ;  in  pots,  4.33  ;  in  the  south  of  France,  04  ; 
single,  497  ;  sweet,  519  ;  two  fine,  409 

Vitex  Agnus-castus,  .321 

Vitis  amurensis,  425  ;  amurensis,  436  ;  arizonica, 
425 ;  ari-.onii'i ,  427  ;  heterophy  Ua  and  its  varieties, 
5  ;  heterophy ilahumulifolia,  5,  3(i5,  426,  488  ;  h. 
variegata,  .5  ;  h.  raricgata,  5  ;  inconstans,  353  ; 
riparia,  425  ;  riparia,  425  ;  serianiefolia,  425  ; 
serianii folia,  427;    cinijera  rar.  taciniu.ia,  425 

W. 

Wall,  a,  covered  with  Clematis  montana,  108;  gar- 
dc.nini/,  1,59 

Walls,  garden,  .535  ;  trellis  for,  537 

Walnuts,  keeping,  272,  3o7 

Warscewiczella  Wendlandi,  236 

Wasps,  261,  322  ;  and  their  destruction,  230 

Water  Lily,  Froebels,  71  ;  the  American,  l.')2; 
tin:  Blue  Star,  97 

Water  Lilies  and  their  enemies,  139  ;  at  Wisley, 
516  ;  at  Wisley,  516  ;  of  Egypt,  97 

Water  weed  pest,  12 

Weather  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  .361  ;  in  W. 
Herts,  11,  32,  51,  72,  111,  131,  1.52,  172,  192, 
212,  232,  252,  272,  204,  314,  .362,  370,  420,  440, 
459,  480,  500,  .520,  540 

Weeds,  152 

Weigela  rosea,  426 

Weybridge,  Orchids  in  bloom  at,  422 

Whittall,  Mr.,  of  Smyrna,  460 

Willow,  the  American  Weeping,  114;  the  Kil- 
marnock, 114;  the  yellow  Weeping,  114 

Willows  for  their  beauty,  114 

Winehmore  Hill,  hardy  flowers  from,  51,  260 

Wineberry,  the  .Japanese,  2.56,  .358 

Wire,  galvanised,  482  ;  trellis  for  walls,  458 

Wood  ashes,  value  of,  369,  450,  511 

Wood,  ripened,  194,  307 

Woodland  walks,  our,  487 

Worms  in  Leeks  and  caterpillars  in  Cabbages, 
destruction  of,  517 

Wulfenia  Amherstiana,  439 

X. 

Xanlhoceras  sorbifolia,  297 


Yew,   a  fine,    4.39  ;  tree  at   Shnghorough,  Stajlord, 
321  ;  at  Shugboroujh,  boh  o/',  321  ;  rapid  growth 
in  a,  .321 
Yucca  gloriosa  flowering,  4.39  ;  recurva,  380 
Yuccas  and  Acanthus,  188;   Yucras  ajid  Araiilhiis 
at  tJifuigloii  Jfousr,  Worthing,  188 


Zauschneria   californiea,    191,   231,261,  333,467, 

499,  515,  538;  c.  splendens,  190 
Zephyranthes  Candida,  172,  .365 
Zizania  aquatica,  361 
Zygopetalum  Gautieri,  173  ;  Mao'iayi,  .522 


COLOURED    PLATES. 


Acaljpha  fanieriana  ... 

Almond,  the  double     

Aster  alpinus  superbus  and  vars.  pink  and 

white...         ...         ...         

Camellia  Donckelaari  andC.  Sasanqua  vars. 
Centaureas  :  1,    C.    mosehata  alba;  2,    C. 

odorata;  3,  C.  m.  rubra  ;  4,  C.  Margarita'; 

5,  C.  suaveolens 
C'neraria  stellata  vars. 
Clerodendron  splendens        


62 
1-22 


328 
242 


372 
304 


Fuchsia  .Monarch         

Heath,  the  alpine  forest 

Heaths,   three  winter  flowering  :    1,    Erica 

oodonodes ;   2,  E.  mediterranea  hybrida ; 

3,  E.  carnea 

Hydrangea  Hortensia  Mariesi 

Hypericum -Moserianum        

Incarvillea  Delavayi    . 

Iris  Aitchisoni.,.  

Iris  juncea  and  I.  juncea  numidiea 
Lathyrus  pubescens 


530 

Lilium  rubellum 

...      410 

6 

Pelargonium  Mrs.  H.  Ci 

mnell 

42 

Placea  ornata   ... 

...       510 

Primrose  Evelyn  Aikwr 

ght 

...       142 

262 

Primroses,  double 

...       202 

390 

Rhododendron  campy locarpuni 

...       182 

490 

Rhododendron  Vaseyi 

...       282 

4.30 

Rose  Maman  Cochet  ... 

.    ...       162 

102 

Rose  Mnie.  .lulesGrolez 

...      450 

470 

Tritonia  crorata 

82 

352 

Tulipa  Kaufmanniana. _ 

22 
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The  Rev.  c.  Wolley=Dod. 


Mr.  Don  was  born  on  the  first  day  of  sjiring,  1S2G,  at  Matlock,  both  his  father  ami  his  mother  being  natives  of  Derb3'shire. 
He  has  often  complained  of  the  many  synonyms  of  garden  plants,  and  of  the  frequent  changes  in  their  names  made  by 
botanists  ;  but  he  should  not  forget  that  in  doing  this  he  is  throwing  stones  at  others  from  a  glass  house,  as  he  himself  had 
three  synonyms,  and  has  borne  in  succession  three  surnames.  Till  he  was  two  years  old  his  name  was  Hurt;  then  for  forty 
years  he  bore  his  mother's  name  of  Wolley,  and  in  1868  he  took  the  name  of  Dod,  being  the  surname  of  his  wife's  grand- 
father, of  whose  small  estate  at  Edge  he  then  became  possessor.  The  Dods  were  probably  aboriginal  at  Edge  ;  at  any  rate, 
there  was  no  historical  record  of  their  first  settlement  in  the  place  when  the  Normans  conquered  the  county  of  Chester  and 
ajjpropriated  most  of  the  land. 

From  his  early  childhood  Mr.  Dod  has  been  devoted  to  the  love  of  natural  history  in  all  its  branches,  and  was  formerly 
an  enthusiastic  collector  of  birds'  eggs,  birds'  skins,  and  insects  before  he  paid  attention  to  plants ;  but  he  never  studied 
the  scientific  classification  either  of  animals  or  plants,  being  contented  to  learn  by  observation  the  habits  and  differences  of 
the  living  things  he  saw.  All  his  life  he  has  suffered  from  weak  eyesight,  an  infirmity  which  has  increased  with  years,  and 
he  has  never  been  able  to  read  much  or  for  long  together;  but  his  memory,  Avhich  in  boyhood  was  remarkably  retentive, 
enabled  him  to  get  on  with  lessons  at  school  better  than  many  who  were  far  more  studious.  Before  he  left  Eton  he  could 
stand  up  when  called  upon  in  school  and  construe  an  ode  of  Horace,  holding  a  sham  book  in  his  hand  without  incurring  the 
usual  penalty  for  having  no  book.  Most  of  his  play-time  was  then  spent  in  fishing  or  collecting  insects,  and  as  soon  as 
mid-day  school  was  over  he  might  be  seen  sallying  forth,  generally  running,  with  a  fishing-rod  or  a  butterfly  net,  going  to 
the  river  or  to  Windsor  Great  Park,  where  he  spent  much  of  his  time.  He  once  got  into  serious  trouble  for  bringing  to  his 
private  room,  over  one  of  the  shops  in  Eton,  some  harmless  snakes  he  had  caught  in  the  park,  which  escaped  from  the 
bandbox  into  which  they  had  been  put,  and  so  alarmed  the  good  man  of  the  house,  that  he  went  at  once  to  Mr.  Dod's  tutor 
and  accused  "Wolley  minor"  of  attempting  to  get  him  and  his  family  "  stung  to  death  in  their  beds." 

After  being  for  six  years  first  a  scholar,  then  a  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  Mr.  Dod  married  in  1850,  and  was 
an  assistant  master  at  Eton  for  thirty  years.  At  the  beginning  of  1879  he  came  to  reside  permanently  at  Edge.  He  there 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  alpine  and  other  hardy  plants,  responding  heartily  to  the  movement 
then  in  progress  for  restoring  those  plants  to  their  proper  place  in  country  gardens  from  which  they  had  been  ignominiously 
expelled.  Since  that  time  gardening  has  been  with  Mr.  Dod  a  constant  habit  and  amusement,  and  though  he  has  many 
other  occupations,  he  employs  in  this  pursuit  many  intervals  which  might  otherwise  be  passed  in  idleness,  boasting  that  he 
IS  always  to  be  found  gardening  when  he  is  doing  nothing  else.  "  Having  nothing  to  do  "  is  a  malady  to  which  he  has 
never  been  liable,  and  he  has  alwaj^s  said  that  of  all  the  sufferers  described  by  Virgil  as  punished  for  their  crimes  in  the 
nether  world,  he  felt  the  greatest  compassion  for  the  hero  who,  after  an  active  life  of  energetic  enterprise,  was  condemned 
to  be  idle  for  ever — 

Sedet  a'ter)inmq'iu'  Kcdch'it 
Infdi.r  T/ieseus. 

As  for  Mr.  Dod's  gardening  tastes  and  the  plants  he  grows  in  the  very  cold  and  unpromising  clay  soil  of  Edge,  enough 
has  been  told  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden  to  satisfy  even  those  who  are  more  fond  of  reading  than  the 
writer  of  this  notice.  He  never  sends  a  note  on  the  cultivation  of  any  plant  which  is  not  founded  on  his  own  experience. 
Mr.  Dod  boasts  that  there  is  not  a  plant  in  his  garden  which  he  has  not  planted  with  his  own  hand. 


.  .t.-  ^fey- 
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WATERING  FRUIT  BORDERS. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  fruit  borders  of  all  kinds,  both  inside  and 
out,  are  insutticiently  watered,  and  many 
failures  may  be  traced  to  this  cause  alone.  In 
fact,  where  the  borders  are  properly  made  and 
drained  it  is  dithcult  to  overwater  them  by  any 
reasonable  means,  especially  outside  borders 
under  hot,  dry  walls.  The  surface  of  inside 
Vine,  Peach,  or  other  fruit  borders  is  often 
deceiving,  the  syringinr,',  damping  down,  and 
watering  of  plants  in  the  house  making  the  sur- 
face just  moist,  while  below  the  soil  is  drier 
than  it  should  be.  Again,  when  water  is  given 
it  is  often  with  too  sparing  a  hand,  for  nothing 
short  of  a  thorough  soaking  of  every  particle 
of  soil  will  do.  In  planting  young  Vines  and 
fruit  trees  it  is  especially  desirable  that  the 
borders  be  kept  moist,  though  here,  of  course, 
one  must  not  run  to  extremes.  But,  from  a 
desire  to  avoid  over-watering,  I  am  sure  many 
run  into  the  opposite  extreme  and  give  too 
little.  When  one  considers  what  a  young  Vine 
planted  at  the  bottom  rei|uires  to  maintain 
the  rapid  growth  we  look  for,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  roots  will  soon  be  all  over  the  border  in 
search  of  moisture,  so  tliere  is  little  fear  of 
souring  by  giving  them  all  the  water  they  will 
take.  The  time-honoured  custom  of  top-diess- 
ing  newly-planted  Vines  with  horse  droppings, 
leaf-soil,  and  other  materials  that  soon  tread 
into  a  pasty,  wet  mass,  is  not  the  best  that  can 
be  followed  by  any  means.  It  clogs  the  passage 
of  air  and  water  and  has  always  an  untidy 
appearance,  necessitatingfrequent  renewals,  with 
the  attendant  unpleasantness.  Borders  sur- 
faced with  bunit  refuse  give  always  a  better 
indication  of  their  state  as  regards  moisture, 
and  a  short  time  after  watering  they  can  be 
raked  over  and  all  made  tidy.  A  good 
deal  of  water  is  wasted  by  allowing 
borders  inside  and  out  to  get  dry  and 
crack  away  from  the  walls.     This  is  not  sus- 


pected often,  and  yet  if  the  top  3  inches  or  less 
of  the  soil  were  removed  it  would  be  plain 
enough.  The  water  of  course  rushes  through  at 
once  to  the  drainage  and  is  wasted,  owing  to 
the  lower  portion  of  the  border  being  much 
drier  than  the  upper.  On  outside  borders  a 
mulch  of  manure  is  beneficial,  as  it  keeps  the 
moisture  in  and  does  away  with  some  trouble  in 
watering.  A  great  waste  frequently  occurs  in 
watering  with  liquid  manure,  and  not  only  is  the 
valuable  manurial  property  wasted,  but  the 
trees  are  actually  injured.  Some  Peach  trees 
in  a  neighbouring  garden  were  weak  and  did 
not  make  a  satisfactory  growth,  and  the  owner, 
having  a  ((uantity  of  house  sewage,  used  it 
hardly  diluted,  with  the  result  that  the  trees 
are  now  practically  useless.  Had  the  borders 
been  well  soaked  first  with  clear  water,  then 
given  a  little  of  the  manure  highly  diluted, 
much  good  would  doubtless  have  resulted,  but 
to  give  strong  manure  water  to  dry  roots  is 
a  great  mistake. 

The  watering  of  indoor  Peach  and  Vine 
borders  in  winter  is  often  neglected,  with  the 
result  that  the  trees  in  spring  start  weakly 
and  the  Vines  lack  vigour.  Outside  trees 
seldom  suffer  to  the  same  extent  from  bud- 
dropping  as  those  under  glass,  while  the  former 
are  worst  after  a  dry  season.  Trees  on  hot,  dry 
walls,  with  perhaps  a  vegetable  crop  growing  to 
within  a  foot  of  their  stems,  are  never  so  long- 
lived  as  others  in  more  open  and  moist  posi- 
tions. All  this  points  to  the  fact  that  root  mois- 
ture, as  a  rule,  is  insufficiently  provided,  both 
in  summer  and  winter,  and  has  much  to  answer 
for  in  regard  to  insect  attacks,  weak  growth, 
bud-dropping  and  other  troubles  of  the  fruit- 
grower. H.  R. 


Apple  Stirling  Castle. — This  is  one  of  those 
varieties  of  Apples  which  never  seem  to  miss 
bearing,  no  matter  what  the  season  may  be.  I 
have  trees  of  it  some  twenty-live  years  old  which 
are  equally  as  constant  and  prolific  now  as  when 
they  first  came  into  bearing,  and  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  a  season  in  which  fruits  of  Stirling  Castle 


have  been  altogether  absent  from  the  shelves  in 
the  fruit  room.  Besides  being  a  constant  crop- 
per, it  is  almost  enormously  productive,  and 
unless  the  trees  are  relieved  either  by  thinning 
when  the  fruits  are  quite  small,  or  at  the  latest 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  be  of  service,  they  make 
but  little  growth  and  assume  a  stunted  appear- 
ance. Heavy  crops  should  always  be  thinned,  as 
both  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruits  retained 
are  considerably  enhanced  thereby,  which  is  a 
great  consideration  when  they  have  to  be  sent  to 
market.  It  also  pays  to  feed  the  trees,  and  once 
they  come  into  full  bearing  feeding  can  hardly  be 
overdone.  This  Apple  becomes  beautifully  flushed 
with  red  in  seasons  when  sunshine  is  abundant. 
It  is  an  excellent  cooker,  and  keeps  in  good  con- 
dition up  to  Christmas  in  a  cool  store.  The  only 
drawback  is  the  fact  of  the  tree  being  liable  to 
canker  when  worked  on  the  Paradise  stock. 
When  worked  on  the  Doucin  stock  I  find  it  is 
free  of  this  disease,  and  it  also  makes  more 
free  growth.  Were  I  planting  a  fresh  lot  of 
trees  I  should  most  decidedly  give  those  on  this 
stock  the  preference.  As  a  standard  on  the  Crab 
it  makes  medium  growth,  but  is  quite  as  pro- 
lific as  when  grown  in  the  form  of  a  bush,  and 
the  fruits  are  as  a  rule  highly  coloured. — A.  W. 

Watering  and  feeding  Apricots.  —  The 
time  has  arrived  when  the  above  should  have 
attention— that  is,  if  fruit  of  the  best  quality  is 
wished  for.  Apricot  trees  require  rather  more 
water  than  Peaches  to  enable  the  fruits  to  lay  on 
plenty  of  pulp  and  to  become  filled  with  an 
abundance  of  the  rich  luscious  juice  peculiar  to 
the  fruit.  If  water  is  not  supplied  liberally  the 
flesh  is  apt  to  be  tough  instead  of  semi-melting, 
and  juice  is  then  also  sadly  deficient.  To  obtain 
size  in  the  fruit  it  is  necessary  that  the  trees  have 
assistance  at  the  roots  in  the  shape  of  manurial 
aids  in  addition  to  having  free  supplies  of  water. 
The  latter  should  always  be  given  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  well  moisten  the  border  down  to  the 
drainage,  and  repeated  as  often  as  the  subsoil 
tester  gives  indications  that  further  supplies  are 
required.  Regarding  the  kind  of  stimulants  to 
use,  this  will  depend  on  circumstances,  because  if 
liquid  manure  is  plentiful  there  will  be  no  necessity 
to  resort  to  artificials.  In  the  absence  of  the 
former  by  all  means  use  the  latter,  and  in  all 
cases  see  that  the  soil  is  moistened  before  apply- 
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ing  them.  To  apply  liquid  or  chemical  manures 
of  a  quick  acting  nature,  or  such  as  become 
readily  soluble,  to  a  dry  border  is  sheer  waste,  as 
they  find  their  way  into  the  drains  before  the  roots 
of  the  trees  have  had  time  to  benefit  thereby. 
Another  matter  which  should  be  attended  to  is 
loosening  the  surface  of  the  alleys  before  water- 
ing, particularly  if  it  is  trodden  hard.  This  will 
ensure  a  more  even  distribution  of  the  water  and 
allow  of  the  whole  area  of  the  border  becoming 
properly  moistened.  If  necessary,  apply  a  fresh 
mulch,  or  if  this  has  been  neglected,  get  it  done  as 
soon  as  watering  is  completed.  The  trees  also 
greatly  appreciate  a  washing,  and  if  this  can  be 
done  daily  whenever  the  weather  is  fine,  it  greatly 
assists  in  keeping  down  earwigs  and  woodlice 
besides  freshening  up  the  foliage. — A.  W. 

Blighted  Apple  trees. — Many  '  of  the 
standard  Apple  trees  hereabouts  seem  so  badly 
attacked  with  blight  and  aphides,  that  they  look 
as  if  scorched,  the  foliage  being  browned  and 
falling.  This  is  not  confined  to  Apples  only,  for 
Oaks  are  similarly  affected.  The  crop,  where 
there  was  a  prospect  of  one,  cannot  stand  against 
such  a  check  to  the  tree's  growth,  and  next 
season's  crops  must  be  jeopardised  by  the'  same 
influences.  Garden  trees  could  be  syringedj  with 
an  insecticide  or  a  petroleum  emulsion,  but  large 
orchard  standards  cannot  be  so  easily  dealt 
with.  The  prospects  are  not  nearly  so  favourable 
for  a  good  Apple  crop  now  as  they  were  only  a 
short  time  ago.  Trees  everywhere  and  of  almost 
every  kind  flowered  beautifully  and  the  fruit  ap- 
peared to  have  set  freely.  The  asjiect  has  changed 
considerabl}',  although  even  now  there  are  some 
sorts  well  furnished  with  fruit  and  free  from  insect 
attacks.  Lord  Suffield,  London  Pippin,  and 
Yorkshire  Greening  are  some  of  those  most  badly 
attacked.  The  heavy  thunderstorms  occurring  at 
midsummer  may  have  a  good  effect  in  dislodging 
many  insects  ai  d  clearing  the  trees  of  the  soot- 
like mould  which  infests  the  leaves.^W.  S.,  Bood 
Ashton,  Troivbridge. 


take  up  far  less  space,  an  advantage  until  the 
fruit  is  all  gathered.  The  most  frequent  mistake 
in  this  mode  of  culture  is  leaving  the  young  plants 
until  they  are  badly  potbound  before  re-potting, 
and  once  the  roots  get  firmly  coiled  in  small  pots 
they  are  no  better  than  unlayered  runners,  either 
for  planting  out  or  potting  on  for  forcing.  They 
should  feel  their  pots,  as  it  is  termed,  but  after 
this  the  sooner  they  are  potted  or  planted  the 
better.         ^ ^■ 

Orchids. 


LAYERING  STRAWBERRIES. 

RoY.\L  SovEREKiN  is  the  earliest  variety  I  grow 
and  the  first  fruits  have  not  ripened  until  to-day 
(June  21)  in  the  open.  This  is  later  than  usual, 
for  I  usually  am  able  to  gather  all  the  best  of 
the  fruit  before  commencing  to  layer  the  runners 
for  forcing  and  planting  new  (juarters,  whereas 
they  are  almost  ready  now  to  layer.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  reserve  plot 
for  supplying  layers,  but,  unfortunately,  most  of 
us  have  to  take  them  from  the  fruiting  beds.  For 
forcing  it  is  the  rule  in  many  places  to  u.se  the 
fruiting  pots  at  first,  but  it  is  not  the  best  way, 
especially  during  a  wet  season  when  the  whole  of 
the  soil  is  soaked  through  by  rains  before  the 
roots  are  half  through  it.  Plants  layered  in  small 
pots  take  up  a  good  deal  less  room  on  the  bed 
and  do  not  cause  much  more  trouble  in  watering 
in  a  dry  season.  In  a  wet  one  the  advantages  of 
the  small  pots  are  plainly  seen  by  the  bettor 
colour  of  the  foliage.  The  subsequent  repotting 
is,  of  course,  a  big  undertaking  where  a  large 
number  of  plants  is  forced,  but  it  is  not  all  loss 
even  here,  as  the  earlier  work  at  a  busy  season  is 
less  with  small  pots.  It  is  not  often  that  an 
elaborate  mixture  can  be  prepared,  nor  is  it 
necessary.  Kitchen  garden  soil  has  to  help  out 
with  the  loam  here  at  any  rate,  and  it  is  rammed 
firmly  into  3-inch  and  4  inch  pots.  For  a  week  or 
two  beforehand  this  makes  a  job  for  wet  days, 
and  the  pots  can  be  stacked  up  closely  and 
covered  with  old  mats,  when  they  will  not  dry 
up  much.  There  is  no  need  to  drain  the  pots,  but 
a  lump  of  the  more  fibrous  portions  of  the  loam  may 
be  put  in  the  bottom  when  filling  them.  On  the 
bed  a  man  and  boy  are  needed,  the  latter  to  hand 
the  pots  and  stones  or  pegs,  while  the  man  layers 
the  runners.  A  man  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
work  does  it  very  quickly,  an  important  point 
being  to  see  that  the  pots  are  stood  level  to  receive 
water,  while  the  closer  they  are  arranged  the 
better,  as  they  keep  moister,  stand  firmer,  and 


NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS. 

The  free-flowering  nature  of  Cymbidium  Lowia- 
num  and  the  fact  that  it  carries  its  bloom- 
spikes  for  many  weeks  are  apt,  in  the  case  of 
plants  not  in  the  most  robust  health,  to  lead  to 
exhaustion.  Rather  than  allow  this  the  spikes 
should  be  cut  after  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks' 
flowering.  On  the  other  hand,  strong,  vigorous 
specimens  carry  their  spikes  with  ease  until 
the  flowers  begin  to  lose  colour,  when  they 
may  be  cut  and  placed  in  water,  where  they 
last  for  a  considerable  time.  The  tall  spikes 
look  very  pretty  and  natural  arranged  in  a 
large  bowl  with  foliage  of  Arundo  conspicua. 
The  flowering  house  has  been  very  full  during 
the  past  three  months,  but  when  midsumiuer  is 
past  the  number  of  species  and  varieties  in 
bloom  begins  to  decrease.  If  anything  approach- 
ing crowding  has  been  allowed  with  such  plants 
as  Cattleyas  or  Liulia  purpurata,  these  will  need 
a  little  careful  treatment  now.  Standing  thickly, 
the  light  available  has  only  reached  one  part  of 
the  plant,  and  as  more  shade  is  used  than  in  the 
growing  quarters  this  will  also  be  felt,  as  well 
as  a  slight  exhaustion  consequent  on  flowering 
and  a  rather  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere.  If  any 
are  to  be  repotted  they  may  witli  advantage  go 
back  to  the  growing  quarters  for  a  time  to 
recuperate  before  disturbing  them,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  all  such  as  Cattleya  Mossi;e, 
some  of  the  summer-flowering  hybrids  in  this 
genus,  and  L;elio-Cattleya  should  after  this  date 
be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  Great  care 
now  is  necessary  in  shading  plants  of  the 
habit  of  Promen;>;as,  Paphinias  and  others,  that, 
though  enjoying  a  good  light  at  all  times,  are 
especially  apt  to  be  injured  by  bright  sunlight. 
Compared  with  the  majority  of  intermediate  and 
warm  house  plants  they  need  much  more  sliade, 
.simply  because  the  foliage  is  thin  in  texture, 
lacking  the  leathery  feel  of  that  of  Cattleyas  or 
the  hard  surface  of  that  of  Dendrobiunis.  It 
is  a  sensitive  class  of  leafage  in  fact,  easily 
injured  by  extremes  of  sun  or  shade.  These 
two  after  flowering  will  often  need  attention  to 
the  comjiost,  the  Paphinias  especially  being 
averse  to  anything  sour  or  close  about  their 
roots.  The  roots  are  singularly  large  and 
fleshy,  and  to  push  through  a  hardened  lump  of 
peat  is  simply  impossible.  I  like  plenty  of 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss  with  these,  as  it  does 
not  sour  easily  and  may  be  more  readily 
removed  than  peat  when  it  decays.  Sound 
fibrous  loam,  too,  of  that  .soft  yet  tough 
character  termed  ".silky,"  is  a  very  useful  ad- 
dition to  the  C(jmpost  and  may  be  used  in  equal 
proportions  with  the  materials  named,  plenty  of 
crocks  being  added  to  facilitate  the  passage  of 
air  and  water. 

Dendrobiums,  despite  the  cold,  unseasonable 
weather  recently  experienced,  are  making  good 
progress,  and  I  am  more  and  more  inclining  to 
the  opinion  that  a  fairly  cool  irijime  at  first, 
changing  to  more  heat  as  autumn  draws  near, 
is  what  these  Orchids  delight  in.  A  close  and 
stufl'y  atmosphere  at  first  causes  a  weak  growth, 
but  open  the  houses  at  G  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and    let    the    temperature   rise   naturally   and 


gradually,  at  the  same  time  keeping  abundance 
of  moisture  in  the  air,  and  growth  of  the  right 
.sort — hardened  as  it  is  evolved — will  result. 
Insects,  too,  will  be  conspicuously  absent,  and 
this  at  least  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Those  having  many  short  stem-like  pseudo- 
bulbs,  in  the  way  of  D.  pulchellum  or  D. 
Falconeri,  and  the  more  recent  D.  Victoria 
Regina,  should  by  now  have  made  some  pro- 
gress and  will  soon  be  rooting.  If  not  already 
done,  the  compost  .should  be  seen  to,  allowing 
a  bit  of  sweet,  new  material  about  the  base^ 
of  the  stems.  If  any  require  potting,  it  is 
those,  like  D.  superbum,  that  flower  later 
than  the  usual  run,  and  have  besides  a  long 
pseudo-bulb  or  stem  to  make  up.  The  smaller- 
growing  section  of  Oncidium  from  the  West 
Indies,  such  as  O.  pulchellum  and  O.  tetra- 
petalum,  are  often  neglected  now,  and  this, 
with  a  naturally  weak  constitution,  has  led 
them  to  be  considered  even  more  difficult  of 
cultivation  than  they  really  are.  If  more  care 
were  taken  to  prevent  checks  by  draughts  and 
loss  of  atmospheric  moisture — if,  in  fact,  they 
were  kept  drier  at  the  root  and  in  a  more  regular 
atmosphere — they  would  certainly  be  more  satis- 
factory, and,  as  is  well  known,  they  are  very 
beautiful.  It  has  been  necessary  to  use  much 
more  fire-heat  than  usual,  and  even  in  the  cool 
house  in  the  latter  part  of  Blay  and  beginning 
oi  June  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  little 
warmth  in  the  pipes.  But  now  that  more 
seasonable  weather  is  with  us  the  usual  summer 
treatment  will  be  practised,  i.e.,  heavy  shading 
and  free  ventilation  on  warm,  moist  nights, 
with  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  that 
settles  upon  the  plants  in  the  shape  of  dew.  In 
ail  the  other  departments  a  full  growing  tem- 
perature will  be  maintained,  the  Mexican  house 
running  up  well  with  sun-heat  tempered  by 
abundant  moisture  at  the  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere,  most  of  the  Ltelia  species  grown 
therein  being  quite  unshaded.  H. 


Anguloa  Ruckeri  sanguinea. — The  blos- 
soms of  this  species  are  very  richly  coloured,  the 
inside  of  the  segments  especiallj',  being  of  a  deep 
bloodred,  against  which  the  pale  column  and  lip 
show  up  rather  conspicuously.  It  is  a  free-flower- 
ing and  easily-grown  plant,  though  with  possibly 
a  little  less  vigour  than  the  type,  and  may  be 
cultivated  in  an  intermediate  house.  A  fairly 
good  compost  may  be  allowed,  a  proportion  of 
good  loam  being  of  great  assistance.  Water 
freely  during  the  summer,  and  in  winter  give 
just  enough  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  plump.  It 
is  a  native  of  Colombia,  and  was  first  imported 
many  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting, 

Lycaste  costata. — The  large  and  handsome 
flowers  of  this  Lycaste  are  among  the  finest  in 
the  genus,  and  the  plant,  moreover,  has  an  im- 
posing appearance  when  healthy.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  each .'{ inches  or  more  high,  bearing  large, 
handsome  foliage.  The  flower-spikes  are  shorter, 
the  whole  flower  white,  with  a  prettily  fimbriated 
lip.  A  native  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  it  thrives 
well  in  the  cool  hou.se,  where  it  may  be  grown  in 
equal  parts  each  of  loam  fibre,  peat,  and  chopped 
Sphagnum,  a  good  sprinkling  of  rough  crocks 
and  charcoal  being  mixed  or  laid  in  when  potting. 
The  dr.ainage  must  be  good,  as  when  growing 
freely  the  plants  take  a  lot  of  water.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1854. 

Maxillaria  Sanderiana.  — A  good  form  of 
this  fine  species  comes  from  ".I.  R.,"  the  flower 
of  the  usual  size  and,  if  possible,  deeper  in  the 
colour  of  the  spots  at  the  lip  and  in  the  petals. 
Although  it  may  do  as  well  in  other  positions,  I 
have  lately  noted  some  remarkably  fine  plants 
grown  in  a  much  warmer  house  than  usual.  I 
ne\er  like  placing  these  Andean  Orchids  in  heat, 
for  they  are  singularly  subject  to  insect  attacks 
there,  and  although  it  is  true  thrips  can  be  much 
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more  easily  kept  under  than  formerly,  no  doubt  it 
is  a  weakened  condition  of  the  plants  in  the  first 
instance  that  induces  the  attack.  For  this  reason 
the  plants  are  safest  in  a  cooler  house,  progress 
here  being;  more  likely  to  be  steady  and  main- 
tivined.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  this  species 
will  start  more  freely  and  prod\ice  more  flowers  if 
the  temperature  in  winter  is  not  allowed  to  go 
below. "iir.  In  a  dark  house  and  a  low  tempera- 
ture in  winter  the  plants  sicken,  but  if  grown  in 
baskets  well  up  to  the  light  and  the  air  kejit 
moving  about  them  they  will  be  satisfactory.  It 
was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Sander  in  1SS4.— H. 

Cattleya  gigas. — This  is  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  labiata  Cattleyas,  and  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  plants  in  flower.  Many  tine 
varieties  exist,  but  it  is  certainly  less  variable 
than  most  species.  No  matter  how  this  species 
is  treai^ed  as  to  watering,  temperature,  or  other 
details,  there  will  always  be  individual  plants 
growing  out  of  season,  and  this  leads  to  its 
flowering  at  \arious  times  of  the  j  ear,  and  not 
keeping  so  closely  to  a  stated  period  as  is  usual 
with  C.  Mossi:e,  C.  Trian^e,  and  others  of  this 
class.  Provided  they  flower  upon  the  unseason- 
able growth  it  matters  little— indeed,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  prolonging  the  flowering  season  ;  but 
though  many  successful  growers  manage  to  induce 
their  plants  to  do  so,  it  is  not,  unfortunately, 
always  the  case,  and  this  points  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  keeping  them  dormant  if  possible  in 
autumn,  and  also  that  of  thoroughly  ripening  the 
growth,  for  without  a  doubt  a  well-ripened  pseudo- 
bulb  is  far  more  likely  to  push  a  flowering  growth 
than  one  that  has  been  grown  in  dense  shade. 
Among  the  plants  I  have,  one  of  a  tine  type  of 
imperialis  always  makes  two  growths  a  year, 
and  though  the  autumn-made  set  never  produces 
a  flower,  that  made  in  spring  never  fails  to  bloom 
strongly  and  well. — H. 
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THE   DOUBLE    POET'S    NARCISSUS. 

I  TAKE  it  when  j-our  correspondent  "  Dorset  " 
enquired  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  Gardenia- 
flowered  Narcissus  recently  in  the  pages  of  The 
Garhen",  he  had  in  mind  its  behaviour  in 
Briti.sh  gardens  and  British  soils.  The  quan- 
tity found  upon  the  markets  is  but  little 
guide  in  the  matter,  as  the  flowers  can  be  packed 
when  fully  expanded  with  but  little  damage. 
Furthermore,  they  may  be  —  and  are  —  .sent 
in  large  quantities  in  the  expanding  stages 
often  long  distance.s,  as  I  know  full  well  from 
personal  experience,  to  be  opened  in  water 
under  glass  and  much  nearer  London.  There 
is  a  twofold  advantage  in  this,  the  bulbs  being 
grown  in  a  soil  and  climate  more  generally 
favourable  to  their  well-being  than  our  own, 
and  possibly  also  where  land  and  labour  are 
much  cheaper.  Then  again,  carriage  is  greatly 
reduced,  and  this,  with  the  enhanced  purity  of 
the  flowers  when  opened  in  the  manner  above 
noted,  renders  them  far  more  useful  than  those 
grown  entirely  in  the  open  ground.  In  the 
above  manner  quantities  come  from  a  long  dis- 
tance, and  the  market  supply  should  not  act  as 
a  guide  in  respect  to  this  Narciss  flowering 
generally  in  the  British  Isles  this  year.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  proof  fi-om  widely  dif- 
ferent, though  equally  reliable,  source.s  that 
this  valuable  and  late  kind  has  been  giving 
of  its  useful  flowers  in  greater  numbers 
this  spring  than  is  its  wont,  even  after 
producing  evidence  earlier  that  the  flowering 
scapes  were  present  in  considerable  numbers, 
a  fact  which  is  most  perplexing  when  finally 
the  very  large  majority  are  affected  with  the  so- 
called  "  blindness."  With  freer  flowering  this 
spring  many  will  anxiously  desire  to  know  the 
reason,  the  more  so  because  it  is  obvious  from 


in(|uiries,  as  much  as  from  opinions  already 
given  in  the  gardening  press,  that  this  valuable 
double  white  Narci.ss  is  behaving  well  this 
year,  irrespective  of  the  soil,  the  position  and 
likewise  the  locality  in  wliieli  the  plants  are 
growing.  From  my  own  inquiries  I  am  able  to 
.state  it  is  flowering  (|uite  near  to  London  and 
on  heavy  soils,  again  in  other  places  where  the 
soil  is  very  sandy  and  fine,  again  where  but  a 
thin  layer  of  poor  soil  covers  the  chalk  that  is 
below,  and  again  where  a  light  loam  overlies 
gravel  of  several  feet  in  thickness.  That  it 
should  flower  so  well  in  all  these  descriptions  of 
soils  would  ap|)ear  to  place  soil  in  a  secondary 
position,  at  least  in  .some  respects.  And  for 
the  general  success  of  the  cro]j  of  flowers  we 
nuist,  I  think,  look  to  the  .season,  the  congenial 
conditions  of  the  weather  in  particular,  and 
more  especially  to  the  nioi.sture-laden  warmth 
during  the  nascent  period  of  the  petals.  Jlany 
who  have  had  a  good  crop  of  flowers  this  year 
have  added  nothing  to  their  usual  cultural 
routine  to  j)roduce  it,  and  these  at  least  must 
look  beyond  culture  for  the  cause,  inasmuch  as 
the  heavy  mulch  of  manure  given  each  year  has 
not  always  produced  a  result  similar  to  that 
experienced  this  year.  But  the  food  thus  sup- 
plied has  certainly  not  been  thrown  away,  rather 
has  it  gone  to  storing  up  greater  supplies  of 
energy  and  vigour  in  the  plant,  for,  perhaps, 
no  Narcissus  is  so  capable — and  with  benefit  to 
itself — of  assimilating  rich  food  supjilies  as  is 
this  one.  This  is  a  fact  that  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  planting.  There  is  also  a  tendency 
to  perpetual  root  action,  peculiar  to  several 
others  of  this  section,  and  this  may  in  some 
degree  account  for  its  semi-voracious  habit. 
One  point  in  the  culture  of  this  variety,  to 
which  I  have  in  past  years  given  some  promi- 
nence, is  the  necessity  for  having  the  bulbs 
thoroughly  established  before  flowering  can  at 
all  be  expected,  and,  in  making  inquiries  re- 
cently, it  is  significant  that  the  bulbs  are  well 
established  in  their  places  in  each  and  every 
instance — some  two,  and  others  three  years, 
one  case  even  more  than  this.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  any 
reader  of  The  Garden  has  secured  a  good 
bloom  from  bulbs  planted  during  the  autumn 
of  last  year.  That  it  should  be  essential  with 
one  kind  out  of  the  great  army  of  Narcissus  to 
get  it  thoroughly  e.stabli.'Jied  before  its  flower- 
ing can  under  any  circumstances  be  depended 
upon,  is  something  so  foreign  to  the  family  as  a 
whole,  as  to  make  it  worth  recording.  The 
primary  conditions  to  success  are  to  plant 
rather  deeply — 8  inches  at  least  where  the  soil 
permits — very  rich  soil  and  one  of  a  heavy  nature 
preferred,  and  to  avoid  disturbance  at  the  root. 
After  the  second  year  a  good  winter  mulch 
should  be  given  each  season. 

Touching  the  food  supply  and  its  value  upon 
the  variety  in  question,  I  am  enabled  to  give 
some  very  valuable  and  instructive  information 
gathered  in  a  conversation  with  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Engleheart  ([uite  recently.  It  is  instructive 
becau.se  it  proves  the  value  of  the  mulch  in  cer- 
tain conditions  of  soil,  for  while  Mr.  Engle- 
heart produces  not  only  the  most  graceful  and 
beautiful  flowers  of  the  whole  genus,  together 
with  flowers  of  the  very  largest  size,  it  will 
surprise  not  a  few  to  know  that  the  staple  soil 
of  Mr.  Engleheart's  garden  is  poor  and  hungry 
—  a  very  thin  layer  indeed  overlying,  I 
believe,  the  chalk  subsoil.  In  a  portion  of  this 
garden  Mr.  Engleheart  has  a  bed  of  .several 
hundreds  of  the  above  kind  which  have  pro- 
duced really  grand  flowers  this  year,  and  to  an 
extent  hardly,  if  ever,  before  known.  The 
flowers  are  of  the  finest  possible  description, 
and  their  excellence  is  attributed  in  no  small 


degree  to  the  system  of  nnilching  with  bono- 
meal  to  a  large  extent.  In  this  case  also  the 
liulbs  are  well  establi.shed.  A  portii'U  of  this 
rather  extensive  lot  extends  to  the  rooting 
l)iiund.ary  of  a  large  Horse  Chestnut,  and  in 
describing  the  dill'erence  Mr.  Engleheart 
observed  it  was  easy  to  define  tlio  limits  to 
which  the  roots  absorbed  the  food  supplies 
from  the  Narcissus  bed  almost  to  an  inch,  the 
root-fibres  from  the  Chestnut  doubtless  having 
rapidly  encroached  upon  the  richer  food  sujiplies 
in  the  Narcissus  ground,  and  to  an  extent  not 
anticipated  when  planting  the  bulbs.  AUthi-iis, 
of  cour.se,  very  natural,  and  if  not,  indeed,  an 
in.stance  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  at  least  an 
example  of  the  survival  of  the  strongest.  But, 
having  found  so  much,  the  question  arises  as 
to  how  we  may  in  years  to  come  assist  this  use- 
ful late  Narcissus  to  its  flowering,  particularly 
when  unfavourable  weather  prevails.  Rich  and 
good  food  can  readily  be  given,  ytt  we  cannot 
com pen.sate  for  cold,  and,  above  all,  harsh  drying 
winds  with  frosty  nights,  should  such  prevail  at 
the  moment  the  flower-scape  is  apparent,  say 
when  a  foot  or  more  high.  This  is,  I  think, 
the  most  critical  stage  for  these  things,  and 
doubtless  the  warm,  moist  weather  this  spring 
in  conjunction  with  other  things  has  favouied 
their  flowering  in  no  small  degree.  Nor 
should  the  fact  be  overlooked  that  gene- 
rally in  the  north  the  blindne.ss  .so-called  is  less 
than  in  southern  counties,  and  the  question 
arises  whether,  by  being  somewhat  later  in 
appearing,  and  therefore  showing  for  flower, 
more  congenial  weather  is  experienced,  which 
in  turn  is  helpful  to  the  plants.  In  any  case, 
much  of  this  may  another  year  be  determined 
by  allowing  the  bulbs  now  flowering  to  remain, 
or  some  of  them,  and  by  giving  the  usual  mulch 
again  in  the  autumn  ensuing.  In  this  way 
neither  the  quality  nor  ciuantity  of  the  food 
supplies  would  be  lacking,  and  the  flowering  in 
1899  would  in  a  considerable  degree  depend  on 
climatic  or  atmospheric  congeniality.  We  can 
so  ill  afibrd  to  be  without  this  valuable  Narciss 
that  it  is  worth  every  endeavour  to  secure  a  good 
supply  of  bloom  annually.  Whatever  the  causes 
leading  up  to  its  flowering  so  well  and  so  abun- 
dantly this  spring  in  gardens  diflering  widely 
in  soils  and  surroundings  as  well  as  cultural 
details,  we  are  at  least  grateful  for  a  full  crop 
of  the  large,  lieautiful  and  pure,  as  well  as  frag- 
rant blossoms. — E.  Jenkins,  Hamptun  Hill. 

Of  this  one  can  now  write  with  confidence, 

as  the  flowering  season  is  over  and  it  has  been 
a  thoroughly  good  one.  I  have  been  for  years, 
and  with  varying  results,  experimenting  with 
this  plant,  and,  having  a  large  number  of  bulbs 
to  deal  with,  I  have  tried  all  the  methods  of 
treatment  which  I  have  seen  advised.  The 
most  successful  results  have  been  given  by 
bulbs  which  were  planted  last  year  0  inches 
deep  and  with  a  heavy  dressing  of  decayed 
manure  buried  6  inches  below  the  bulbs.  With 
these  there  have  been  no  blanks  and  the 
flowers  have  been  very  full  and  fine.  In  plant- 
ing, the  top  soil  was  removed  and  the  manure 
dug  into  the  bottom  spit  ;  the  beds  were  next 
trodden  over  and  the  bulbs  distribute<l  equally 
over  the  surface,  after  which  the  top  soil  was 
used  for  covering  them.  By  planting  in  this 
way  there  is  no  fear  of  the  bulbs  benig  "  hung 
up,"  as  happens  frequently  when  planting  with 
a  dibber.  On  a  border  of  better  soil  holes  were 
dug  and  manured,  the  bulbs  in  this  case  being 
buried  9  inches  deep  ;  the  result  here  as  to 
flowers  was  almost  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
experiment,  but  the  leaves  appeared  somewhat 
.strangled  and  unhappj-,  and  1  shall  iK>t  .ag.ain 
plant  so  deeply.  Another  lot  planted  in  the 
ordinary  way,  4  inches  deep  in  fair  soil,  without 
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manure,  threw  up  many  flower-stems,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  opening  a  single  flower.  In 
each  case  bulbs  were  selected  as  nearly  as  possible 
alike  in  size.  On  each  bed  and  group  half  the 
spikes  had  the  points  of  the  flower-sheaths 
nipped  ofl"  before  any  of  the  embryo  flowers 
began  to  wither,  but  this  made  not  the  slightest 
dilierence  to  the  flowers  and  will  be  with  me 
included  with  other  fallacies  disproved,  among 
which  also  may  be  placed  the  notion  that  the 
bulbs  dislike  removal.  The  results  attained 
confirm  the  opinion  based  on  former  experi- 
ments, that  the  roots  in  light  sandy  soils  require 
manure  in  quantity,  within  reach,  but  not 
applied  close  to  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  and  that 
lifting  and  replanting,  if  done  while  the  bulbs 
are  dormant,  so  far  from  doing  any  injury,  are 
really  a  great  help,  provided  the  soil  given  is 
in  good  heart.  Starvation  is  too  often  the  lot 
of  many  home-grown  bulbs  in  private  gardens. 
■ — J.  C.  Tallack,  Livermere  Park,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Phlox  sfbulata. — I  do  not  remember  a  finer  dis- 
play of  Phlox  subulata  and  its  varieties  than  has 
been  furnished  this  season,  and  a  noticeable  point 
is,  that  in  addition  to  the  splendid  mass  of  colour, 
the  display  was  very  long-sustained,  attributable 
no  doubt  to  the  dull  weather  and  copious  showers. 
That  these  alpine  Phloxes  are  particularly 
adapted  for  carpeting  dry  poor  borders  is  evident 
from  the  annual  mass  of  flower  to  be  seen  in  the 
little  Queen  Anne's  garden  at  Hampton  Court, 
where  the  soil  is  naturally  dry  and  light,  and 
anything  in  the  way  of  stimulant,  either  in  the 
ground  or  on  the  surface,  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  Their  adaptability  as  a  carpet  for  large 
beds  already  partially  planted  with  the  tall 
summer  and  autumn  flowering  Phloxes  has 
already  been  advocated  in  "Flower  Garden 
Notes."  I  should  like  to  add  that  where  used  for 
this  purpose  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  too 
thickly  ;  leave  sufficient  room  so  that  a  small  hoe 
can  be  worked  between  the  plants.  Such  beds 
once  planted  may  remain  undisturbed  for,  say, 
three  years,  and  if  the  alpine  Phloxes  are  set  too 
thickly  it  will  necessitate  hand  weeding  instead 
of  hoeing,  a  small  matter  perhaps,  but  one  worth 
consideration  in  all  places  that  have  to  be  worked 
with  a  small  staff.  The  introduction  of  new 
varieties  has  given  us  several  dift'erent  shades  of 
colour.  They  go  now  from  the  white  form 
through  various  mauves  and  pinks  to  the  purple 
of  atropurpurea,  and  may  be  selected  accordingly 
to  contrast  with  the  taller  plants.  They  may  be 
projiagated  now  that  the  flowering  season  is  over, 
and  will  make  nice  littlejstuft"  for  autumn  plant- 
ing. For  place  and  compost  suitable  for  these, 
also  later  for  Pinks,  Tufted  Pansies,  Antir- 
rhinums, Pentstemons,  and  similar  things,  a  two 
or  three  light  frame,  or  an  extern)  )orised  frame 
that  can  if  necessary  be  covered,  should  be 
chosen,  and  the  contents  of  all  boxes  used  for 
annuals  and  bedding  plants  emptied  into  it.  Add 
a  fair  proportion  of  fresh  leaf-soil  and  ordinary 
red  sand,  give  a  good  treading,  insert  the 
cuttings  firmly,  and  shade  for  a  time  from  hot 
sun.  In  noting  above  that  beds  of  Phloxes  once 
formed  ma}-  remain  undisturbed  for  three  j-ears, 
I  am  aware  that  such  treatment  may  not  be  con- 
ducive to  the  production  of  exhiliition  spikes  ;  liat 
if  the  plants  are  well  done  at  the  outset — that  is, 
if  the  soil  is  naturally  light  and  dry,  they  get  a 
bit  of  heavier  compost,  in  the  shape  of  two  parts 
loam  and  one  of  cow  manure,  worked  round  them 
at  |)lanting  time — get  a  good  mulching  each  year, 
and  have  the  shoots  thinned  out  to  seven  or 
eight  of  the  strongest,  a  very  fine  mass  of  colour 
and  very  fair  individual  spikes  will  be  the  result. 
CARN.iTioN's. — Considerable  losses  are  to  be 
seen  on  Carnation  borders,  especially  in  the  case 
of  some  varieties,  and  the  dark-coloured  wire- 
worm  is  evidently  responsible  for  the  same  ;  at 
least,  in  all  cases  where   investigation   is  made 


round  the  miffy  plants  one  or  more  of  these  in- 
sects is  to  be  found.  The  growth,  too,  is  some- 
what thin  and  weakly,  but  this,  perhaps,  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  considering  the  weather  we 
have  experienced  through  May  and  June.  There 
is,  however,  the  promise  of  a  good  display  of 
bloom,  three  and  four  stout  flower-stems  being  in 
evidence  on  many  of  the  plants.  Staking  will 
soon  be  necessary,  and  should  be  performed  so 
that  the  flowers  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage, 
avoiding  undue  formality,  but  at  the  same  time 
securing  individual  stems,  so  that  they  are  not 
broken  down  by  heavy  rain  or  wind,  flowers 
splashed  with  dirt  being  practically  worthless. 
Although  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  large  number 
of  new  named  sorts  cannot  be  annually  grown,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  just  a  few  on  trial,  together 
with  a  small  batch  of  seedlings,  with  the  view  of 
weeding  out  any  sorts  that  either  from  calyx- 
bursting,  tender  constitution,  or  long-delayed 
rooting  from  the  layer  are  not  altogether  desir- 
able. It  is  not  advisable  to  dispense  with  named 
sorts  in  favour  of  seedlings  until  the  latter  have  a 
second  trial,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  favour- 
able opinion  formed  of  them  can  be  thoroughly 
verified. 

Hardy  perenmials  from  seed. — Now  that 
planting  is  at  an  end,  attention  may  be  directed 
during  the  present  month  to  the  sowing  of  any 
hardy  perennials  not  on  hand  that  are  likely  to 
be  in  request  for  another  season.  Such  sowing 
may  be  recommended  from  a  double  standpoint. 
In  the  first  place,  seedlings  of  good  things  thus 
acquired  may  take  the  place  in  prominent  borders 
of  more  common  plants ;  and  in  the  second,  be 
cause  a  batch  planted  in  some  outlying  part  of  the 
garden  is  always  acceptable  for  cutting.  A  por 
tion  of  a  narrow  slip  garden,  especially  if  the  soil 
here  is  naturally  deep  and  moist,  will  be  found 
useful  for  the  purpose,  and  the  species  and  varie 
ties  of  the  same  can  be  planted  here  in  beds  of 
4  feet,  5  feet,  or  6  feet,  as  may  be  deemed  advis 
able,  with  intervening  alleys  of  2  feet  to 
admit  of  cutting  the  flowers  without  too 
much  treading  on  the  beds.  To  the  lover  of 
hardy  plants,  propagation  of  this  kind  is  pecu- 
liarly interesting,  and  the  seedlings  are  watched 
with  keen  interest  right  away  from  their  first 
appearance  above  ground  until  the  flower  is 
clearly  defined.  I  prefer  boxes  to  the  open 
ground  for  sowing,  the  double  advantage  being 
that  while  yet  in  a  young  stage  there  is  better 
opportunity  of  warding  oft'  the  attacks  of  insects, 
and,  in  the  case  of  seed-sowing,  the  chance  to 
particularise  in  the  covering  given  to  different 
seeds.  The  seeds  are  sometimes  very  tiny  and 
naturally  only  require  the  least  bit  of  soil  on 
the  top.  The  strips  of  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boxes  should  be  fairly  close  together,  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  A  few  small 
crocks  may  first  be  placed,  followed  by  an  inch  of 
rough  leaf-soil,  the  remainder  of  the  compost 
consisting  mainly  of  old  potting  soil,  not  too 
dry,  to  which  have  been  added  a  bit  of 
fresh  leaf-mould  and  a  little  sand ;  the  sur- 
face should  be  even  throughout  and  pressed 
fairly  firm.  Prepare  the  boxes  as  it  might  be  to- 
day, give  a  soaking  of  water,  and  sow  to-morrow, 
taking  care  the  seed  is  evenly  covered,  and,  as 
hinted  above,  to  discriminate  as  to  the  depth  of 
covering  according  to  the  size  of  seed.  Place  the 
boxes  in  a  frame  facing  north,  and  shade  in 
bright  weather.  Be  careful  the  scjuares  of  glass 
are  intact,  as  water  running  in  on  the  boxes  will 
wash  out  the  smaller  seeds,  and,  as  germination 
takes  place  at  various  periods,  the  boxes  must  be 
carefully  watched.  It  is  not  necessary  to  occupy 
space  with  a  list  of  things,  because  the  majority 
of  herbaceous  plants  can  be  raised  in  this  way, 
and  the  list  would  naturally  be  a  long  one.  It 
may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  with  the 
demand  for  cut  flowers  ever  on  the  increase,  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  those  things  that  can 
be  utilised  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  to  make  a 
display  in  the  garden.  The  selection  should  also 
be  comprehensive  so  far  as  the  dift'erent  seasons 
are  concerned,  and  may  include  the  many  species 
and  varieties  available  between  the  first  blooms 


of  the  Doronicums  and  the  waning  flowers  on 
the  panicles  of  the  Sea  Lavenders.  I  noted  above 
that  a  planting  to  furnish  cut  bloom  might  find  a 
place  in  a  slip  garden.  If  there  are  trees  it  may 
not  be  advisable  to  plant  close  up  to  them,  but 
many  of  the  things  that  can  be  selected  will  be 
benefited  by  partial  shade.  Among  the  things 
sown  this  year  whose  progress  will  be  watched 
with  special  interest  are  extra  good  strains  of 
Aquilegia,  Pentstemon,  and  Lupinus  polyphyllus, 
two  new  Geums,  Sidalcea  Listeri  and  Hedysarum 
multijugum.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
not  the  least  interesting  point  in  this  propaga- 
tion of  hardy  flowers  is  that  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  all  flower-lovers  who  can  command  a 
small  cold  frame  to  receive  the  seed-boxes  and 
one  of  somewhat  larger  size  for  pricking  out  the 
seedlings  until  they  can  be  consigned  to  perma- 
nent quarters.  E.  BurrelIj. 

C'laremont. 


Gaultheria  trichophylla. — I  sent  you  a  note 
a  short  time  since  on  the  free  flowering  of  Gaultherii 
trichophylla.  There  is  now  a  fine  crop  of  the  beautiful 
blue  berries,  each  half  an  inch  long  and  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  so  hidden  by  the 
foliage  that  I  hope  a  good  many  will  escape  the  birds. 
Genista  dalmatica  is  flowering  freely  for  the  first  time 
in  my  rock  garden. — E.  C.  Buxton,  Bettivs-y-Coed. 

Sweet  Peas. — I  question  if  there  is  much  gain 
in  sowing  these  beautiful  annuals  in  small  pots 
with  a  view  to  forwarding  the  flowers,  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  them  into  blossom  before  the  garden 
is  gay  with  other  things,  and  the  transplanted 
rows  have  never  quite  the  vigour  of  those  left 
quite  undisturbed.  If  a  way  could  be  found  of 
prolonging  their  season  without  at  the  same  time 
injuring  the  individual  plants  operated  on  it. 
would  be  a  great  help,  but  to  do  this  a  certain 
amount  of  warmth  would  be  necessary  in  the  ear- 
lier stages,  and  this  is  fatal  to  vigour  or  continued 
health  and  a  free-flowering  condition.  I  sowed 
about  a  dozen  of  the  newer  varieties  in  pots  in  a 
cool  house  this  season  and  kept  them  quite  cool 
until  they  were  planted  out,  but  though  they  are 
as  strong,  or  nearly  so,  as  rows  sown  in  the  open, 
one  will  be  in  flower  almost  as  soon  as  the  other. 
The  improvement  in  varieties  is  very  great,  evin 
the  common  or  mixed  seed  producing  very  fine 
and  highly-coloured  flowers,  while  their  value  as 
cut  flowers  needs  no  word  from  me.  But  often 
they  are  spoilt  by  arranging  them  with  heavy 
foliage  of  some  kind,  when  they  would  look  much 
nicer  without  any.  A  few  of  their  own  tendrils 
and  stems  are  prettiest,  while  a  spray  or  two  of 
Gypsophila  has  .also  a  pretty  efl'ect. — H. 

A  roof  garden. — As  I  introduced  the  subject 
of  roof  gardens  to  the  readers  of  The  Garde.m 
last  year,  I  was  much  interested  and  pleased  to 
see  what  should  eventually  be  a  charming  place  of 
the  kind  in  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin.  A 
portion  of  the  yard  was  to  be  roofed  over  with 
iron,  and  Mr.  Burbidge  conceived  the  happy  idea 
of  adding  to  this  a  good  coating  of  concrete  and 
converting  it  into  an  Iris  roof  garden.  There  are 
about  2  inches  or  .3  inches  of  concrete  and  this  is 
surfaced  over  with  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  of 
road  scrapings,  in  which  the  Irises  were  planted 
last  October.  It  was  not  the  most  suitable  time  for 
Iris  planting,  but  in  gardening  one  has  to  do 
many  things  not  according  to  rule,  and  although 
the  Irises  are  as  yet  dwarfed  in  growth,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  suffered.  They  comprise  some 
of  the  best  forms  of  what  are  popularly  called  the 
(German  Irises.  These  Irises  do  not  appear  to  be 
flowering  so  freely  as  usual  this  season,  but  those 
on  the  roof  garden  referred  to  are  in  this  respect 
more  satisfactory  than  those  on  the  borders  in  the 
College  gardens.  Seeds  of  Aubrietias  and  other 
plants  have  been  sown  among  the  Irises,  and  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  some  pretty  undergrowth  will 
be  produced  from  these  seeds.  In  the  meantime 
grass  has  sprung  up  freely  among  the  plants  of 
Iris  and  looks  quite  in  keeping  with  the  flowers. 
It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  if  there  is  anything  better 
than  grass  as  a  groundwork  for  the  bold  leaves 
and  stems  of  the  Flag  Irises. — S.  Arnott. 
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PYRETHRUMS. 
TiiK  wet  spring  and  early  summer  }iave  suited 
these  moisture-loving  plants,  and  they  have  for 
the  past  fortnight  been  extremely  beautiful.  I 
do  not  grow  the  named  varieties,  but  seedlings, 
and  some  very  tine  plants  may  bo  raised  in  this  way 
when  the  strain  is  good.  Few  flowers  are  more 
beautiful  in  the  garden  or  cut  on  long  stems  and 
simply  arranged  with  a  little  of  their  own  foliage. 
Their  culture  is  very  simple,  seedlings  raised  in 
January  flowering  the  first  season  and  making 
fine  clumps  by  the  second.  Where  the  soil  is  very 
heavy,  a  little  road-grit  and  leaf-soil,  or  anything 
of  a  lightening  nature  that  happens  to  be  at  hand, 
may  be  dug  in.  If  the  clumps  become  too  large, 
or  if  there  is  a  gooil  variety  which  it  is  necessary 
to  propagate,  the  clump  should  be  taken  up  in 
early  spring  when  the  growth  is  starting  and  care- 
fully divided  with  the  knife.  Every  crown  will 
make  a  new  plant,  of  course,  but  it  is  not  often 
advisable  to  cut  tliem  up  so  small  as  this.  As 
showing  how  easily  thej'  are  grown,  I  had  occasion 
to  lift  some  old  clumps  after  the  flower-buds  were 
visible,  and  though  late  for  dividing,  they  were 


and  foliage  are  cut  in  suffioiont  length  they  are 
most  ornamental.  Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
I  called  on  Mr.  Igguldcn,  who  was  then  at 
Marston,  and  there  1  first  saw  them  used  in  this 
way.  Since  that  time  I  have  used  them  largely. 
I  grow  them  in  self-colours  principally,  as  these 
are  far  more  effective.  Recently  I  noticed  some 
vases  and  big  bowls  in  our  drawing-room.  These 
had  a  fringe  of  greenery  round  the  out-'ide  of  the 
bowl.  The  Pansies  were  cut  with  long  stems  and 
arranged  lightly,  one  colour  in  each  receptacle. 
Although  there  was  a  goodly  number  of  cut 
flowers  of  many  kinds,  both  from  stoves  and  the 
open  garden,  there  was  nothing  to  equal  the 
Tufted  Pansies.  In  low  glasses  arranged  with  a 
little  light  greenery,  one  colour  in  each,  I 
find  them  most  useful  for  placing  on  the 
dinner-table.  Another  recommendation  is  their 
enduring  nature.  I  have  had  them  stand  in  a 
vase  from  ten  to  twelve  days  by  giving  them  fresh 
water  occasionally.  They  will  stand  a  week  and 
look  well  in  a  warm  room.  When  one  comes  to 
look  at  the  length  of  time  these  continue  in  bloom, 
and  that  they  can  be  grown  in  any  good  soil,  one 


Vilis  heterophylla  variegata.    Engraved  for  The  Garden /rom  a  plwtograph  sent 
by  Mr.  J.  N.  Qerrard,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 


too  large  for  planting,  and  each  one  was  split 
into  three  or  four,  according  to  size.  They  were 
carefully  planted  and  watered  and  they  never  ' 
looked  back,  being  now  in  full  flower  and  as  fine  I 
as  any  in  the  garden.  The  dripping  season  has 
been  all  in  their  favour,  of  course,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  a  good  deal  of  root-action  takes  place  in 
spring,  which  helps  the  plants  to  re-establish 
themselves,  otherwise  they  could  hardly  look  so 
well.  In  the  colours  there  is  considerable  varia- 
tion, but  all  are  pretty  and  worth  growing.  The 
single  kinds  are  first  favourites  with  me,  and  some 
of  the  semi-doubles  with  long  petals  and  a  pretty 
quilled  centre  are  as  fine  as  a  .Japanese  Anemone- 
flowered  Chrysanthemum.  H. 


Tufted  Pansies  as  cut  flowers.— Those  who 
have  not  used  these  for  cutting  have  lost  sight  of 
one  of  their  best  features.  When  cut  they  are 
not  often  used  in  private  gardens.  They  hive 
comparatively  no  value  when  the  blooms  are 
picked  ofT  singly,  as  all  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
flower  is  lost.     But  when  the  shoots  with  flower 


wonders  they  are  not  more  extensively  grown. 
Last  season  I  raised  seed  in  a  box  and  pricked  the 
seedlings  out,  and  now  I  have  some  most  useful 
colours  to  cut  from  out  of  these  seedlings.  It 
does  not  injure  them  to  cut  the  shoots,  as  others 
soon  follow  to  keep  up  the  supply. — Doksbt. 

BromiDton  Stocks. — In  a  recent  issue  "W.  S." 
was  speaking  of  the  behaviour  of  these  in  his  gar- 
den, and  how  disappointed  he  was  in  having  so 
many  singles.  I  can  assure  him  he  is  not  alone 
in  this  way.  An  evening  or  two  ago  I  saw  a  big 
patch  in  a  cottager's  allotment  of  the  white 
kind,  and  out  of  several  score  there  was  not  a 
double  amongst  them.  I  asked  him  where 
he  obtained  his  seed  from,  and  he  told  me 
from  a  lady  who  lived  in  a  cottage  and 
had  a  liking  for  these.  At  the  time  he  saw  them 
in  bloom  there  was  a  goodly  number  of  doubles 
amongst  them.  I  am  under  the  impression  the 
time  when  they  arc  in  bloom  and  the  state  of  the 
weather  have  much  to  do  with  the  future  crop  of 
seed,  as  the  pollen  from  the  doubles  may  not  got 
to  the  singles.^I). 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 


VITIS  IlETKR(rt'IIYLLA  AND  ITS 
VARIETIES. 

TiiK  tyjiical  Vitis  Iieteropliylla  is  not  very  much 
grciwn  in  gardens,  certainly  not  .so  much  as 
eitlier  of  the  two  varieties  hero  mentioned.  It 
is  a  free-growing  Vine  of  medium  size  with 
leaves  of  a  lustrous  deep  green,  sufl'u.sed, 
especially  when  young,  with  a  reddish  tinge, 
whicli  is  still  more  pronounced  on  the  veins, 
midrib  and  Icaf-.stalks.  Tlie  leaves  are  usually 
deeply  three-lobed,  but  sometimes  almost  entire. 
It  is  a  connnon  plant  in  .Fapan,  where  it  was 
noticed  and  described  by  Thunberg  over  100 
years  ago.     The  fruits  are  small  and  blue. 

V.  n.  VARiKGATA-of  which  an  engraving  is 
here  given— is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  Vines 
with  coloured  foliage.  Unfortunately,  it  is  neither 
so  strong-growing  nor  so  hardy  as  the  green- 
leaved  type.  When  grown  in  the  open  air  it 
should  have  a  sheltered,  but  not  unduly 
shaded  position.  It  is  only  in  such  a  situa- 
tion and  in  warm  seasons  that  it  is  seen  in 
any  great  beauty  out-of-doors.  It  is  frequently 
grown  in  pots  for  greenhouse  decoration  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  and  its  foliage  is 
at  that  time  very  beautifully  coloured.  The 
green  ground  of  the  leaf  is  mottled  and  blotched 
with  delicate  pink  or  almost  pure  white,  the 
young  shoots,  too,  being  of  a  pretty  pinkish 
purple.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Japan  about  sixty  years  since,  for  it  is  recorded  as 
being  in  cultivation  in  Rollisson's  nursery  at 
Tooting  in  the  early  "forties." 

On  the  whole,  the  most  attractive  form  of 
Vitis  heterophylla  is  the  variety 

V.  n.  niTMULiFOLiA. — It  was  first  discovered  in 
North  China  by  Dr.  Bunge  about  thirty  years 
ago  ;  since  then  it  has  been  found  in  .Japan.  The 
leaves  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  ordinary 
V.  heterophylla  and  the  deep  Hop- leaf  -  like 
lobing  is  more  constant.  But  its  chief  beaut}'  is 
in  its  fruits.  These  are  about  the  size  of  small 
Peas  and  of  a  lovely  shade  of  turquoise-blue.  The 
plant  requires  a  place  specially  made  or  selected 
for  it.  An  undue  luxuriance  of  growth  has  to  be 
guarded  against,  as  this  is  prejudicial  to  the  for- 
mation of  fruit.  The  late  Mr.  Ingram  used  to 
grow  it  at  Belvoir  in  pots  in  a  greenhouse  for 
the  sake  of  the  fruits.  This  is  not  necessary, 
near  London  at  all  events,  but  a  place  on 
a  south  wall  should  be  given  it  for  the  proper 
ripening  of  the  wood.  There  is  a  plant  at  Syon 
House  which,  I  believe,  fruits  freely  almost  every 
year.  I  remember  seeing  it  very  IJeautiful  there 
about  four  years  ago,  and  it  was  planted 
against  a  wall  in  a  narrow  border  close  to  a  hard 
and  well-used  path.  \\'hen  merely  trained  up  a 
stake  in  the  open  ground  it  bears  a  little  fruit, 
but  never  with  that  freedom  which  makes  it  at  its 
best  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ornamental  fruit- 
ing Vines.  W.  J.  B. 

BUDDLEIAS. 

Considering  its  size  (for  it  comprises  about 
seventy  species)  the  genus  Buddleia  is  of  but 
little  importance  in  gardens.  A  great  many 
of  the  species  are  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
and  of  a  nature  that  makes  them  become 
weedy  and  gaunt  in  habit  when  cultivated  under 
glass.  One  species  from  Jladagascar  (B.  mada- 
gascariensis)  is  occasionally  grown  in  warm 
greenhouses  for  the  sake  of  its  long  spikes  of 
bright  orange-yellow  flowers.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  half-a-dozen  species  besides  that  can 
be  grown  out-of-doors  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  which,  altliough  not  in  the 
first  rank  among  hardy  shrubs,  are  well  worth 
growing.  This  applies  especially  to  B.  globosa, 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  all  other  hardy 
shrubs  ;  and  some  of  the  others  have  their  value 
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enhanced  by  flowering  at  a  season  when  tlie 
bulk  of  hardy  shrubs  is  past.  Tiie  generic 
name  was  given  by  Linn.ams  to  commemorate 
the  Rev.  Adam  Buddie,  who  was  atone  time  vicar 
of  Parnbridge,  in  Essex,  and  died  in  1715,  and 
of  whom  it  was  written  more  than  100  years  ago 
that  he  was  "an  ingenious  English  botanist  whose 
dried  collection  in  the  British  Museum  is  still 
resorted  to  in  doubtful  cases."  Mr.  W.  B. 
Hemsley  observes  of  the  genus  Buddleia  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  sharply  defined  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  that  it  is,  indeed,  so  distinct 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  its  closest 
relationship  to  other  genera.  None  of  the 
species  here  mentioned  is  strictly  woody,  the 
growths  retaining  a  semi-herbaceous  character 
for  a  year  or  two.  Buddleias  do  not  want  a  soil  of 
more  than  moderate  richness  and  prefer  the 
sunniest  positions  available.  Some  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  grown  against  a  wall.  All  of  them 
can  be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings. 

B.  CoLvii.LEi.— One  of  the  most  interesting 
plants  (and  there  are  many  such)  in  Mr.  (Jum- 
bleton's  garden  at  Belgrove,  near  Queenstown,  is 
a  large  plant  of  this  Himalayan  Buddleia.  Mr. 
Gumbleton  enjoys,  I  believe,  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  to  flower  it  in  Europe.  It  has 
since  flowered  with  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Haslemere, 
and  perhaps  elsewhere.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
quite  hardy  near  London,  although  against  a 
sheltered  wall  it  survives  such  winters  as  the  two 
last  ones,  but  it  has  never  yet  got  strong  enouo-h 
to  flower.  Indoors,  on  the  other  hand,  it  grows 
too  soft  and  succulent  and  the  shoots  do  not  ripen 
sufficiently  to  flower.  Mr.  Gumbleton  has  his 
plant  growing  against  a  garden  wall,  of  which 
it  covers,  it  I  recollect  aright,  a  space  some 
10  feet  or  12  feet  in  length.  Of  the  Buddleias 
that  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  the  British 
Isles  this  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful.  Sir  J. 
Hooker  has  even  said  that  it  is  the  handsomest  of 
Himalayan  shrubs,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  its  beauty  as  seen  on  the  borders  of 
the  Sikkim  forests  covered  with  pendulous  masses 
of  rose-purple  or  crimson  flowers.  There  it  is 
found  at  altitudes  of  9-12,000  feet,  and  is  a  large 
shrub  or  even  a  small  tree  as  much  as  30  feet 
high.  Its  leaves  are  5  inches  to  7  inches  long, 
lanceolate,  the  margins  set  with  shallow  teeth, 
dark  green  on  the  upper  surface,  paler  below. 
The  younger  parts  of  the  plant  are  covered  with 
a  greyish  pubescence.  At  Belgrove  the  flowers 
appear  during  June;  in  the  Himalaya  during 
July  and  August.  They  are  produced  in  pen- 
dulous, terminal  panicles  12  inches  to  IS  inches 
long,  are  of  a  rosy  purple  or  crimson  and  much 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  Buddleia.  Each 
is  about  1  inch  long,  the  lower  part 
tubular,  but  with  four  spreading  lobes  at  the 
where  it  measures  three-quarters  of  an 
There  is  a  coloured  plate  of  this 
Buddleia  in  The  Gakden  for  June  10,  1S93. 

B.  CLOBOSA.— In  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
and  the  home  counties  this  species  has  proved  to 
be  the  handsomest  and  most  useful  of  the 
Buddleias.     It  is  hardy,  except  during  the  very 
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hardest  winters,  when  it  may  be  cut  back  severely, 
Iiut  I  have  never  seen  it  killed  outright.  In 
ordinary  winters  it  scarcely  suffers  at  all.  It 
grows  to  be  S  feet,  10  feet,  or  even  12  feet  high, 
and  from  all  the  other  species  here  mentioned"  is 
quite  distinct,  because  of  its  flowers  being  closely 
packed  in  globular  heads,  each  of  which  is  about 
1  inch  across  and  borne  with  several  others  on  a 
raceme  at  the  end  of  each  branch.  These  balls  of 
flowers  are  bright  yellow  and  appear  in  June. 
The  leaves  have  short  stalks,  but  are  themselves 
long,  narrow,  and  taper  to  a  fine  point ;  the  mar- 
gins are  minutely  and  regularly  crenate,  and 
theundersurface,  as  well  as  the  young  growths, 
are  covered  with  a  pale  brown  wool.  The  upper 
side  IS  a  dark  green,  and  much  wrinkled.  The 
plant  13  now  an  old  one  in  English  gardens, 
having  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Lee  and 
Kennedy  in  1774.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  the 
only  hardy  species    that  comes  from   the  New 


World.     It  has  been  exc3pbionally  fine  this  year, 
but  is  now  nearly  past. 

B.   JAPON'ICA.— Whilst  this   is   not    the  hand- 


somest, it  is  the  hardiest  of  the  Buddleias.  It  is 
a  spreading  bush,  and  does  not  appear  likely  to 
grow  more  than  5  feet  high.  The  stems  when 
young  are  markedly  4-angled,  or  even  winged, 
and  the  short-stalked  leaves  are  each  3  inches  to  6 
inches  long  and  lanceolate.  The  flowering  season 
extends  from  mid- July  to  September,  the  blossoms 
being  crowded  on  a  terminal,  sometimes  branch- 
ing, panicle  6  inches  to  8  inches  long.  Each  flower 
is  about  h  inch  in  length,  tubular,  with  four  small 
slightly-spreading  lobes  at  the  apex.  The  colour 
is  a  pale  lilac.  Seeds  are  ripened  in  remarkable 
abundance,  the  shoots  being  weighed  down  in 
autumn  liy  the  heavy  racemes  of  closely-packed, 
conical  seed-vessels.  These,  or  a  large  projiortion 
of  them,  should  be  removed,  as  they  tend  to  shorten 
the  life  of  the  plant.  But  it  must  in  any  case 
be  renewed  every  few  years  Ijy  means  of  either 
seeds  or  cuttings.  Some  confusion  has  Ijeen 
caused  by  the  continental  growers  calling  this 
plant  B.  curvifolia— a  name  that  belongs  to  a 
species  probably  not  in  cultivation,  and  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies. 

B.  J.  \AR.  iNsiGNis  is  a  dwarfer,  more  compact, 
and  erect-growing  plant,  raised  from  seed  in 
France  over  twenty  years  ago.  It  suggests  a 
Veronica  in  its  mode  of  growth  and  inflorescence, 
having  erect,  dense  racemes  of  rosy  lilac  flowers. 
It  blossoms  at  the  same  time  as  the  type,  but  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  ordinary  B.  japonica. 

B.  LiNDLEYANA  was  Originally  discovered  by 
Robert  Fortune  in  Chusan,  and  he  sent  the  first 
seeds  of  it  to  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1S43. 
Fortune  was  so  struck  with  its  beauty  that  he 
named  it  after  Ur.  Lindley,  who  was  then  the 
leading  figure  in  horticulture.  Under  cultivation 
in  this  country  it  has  not  proved  a  great  accjuisi- 
tion.  It  is  not  very  hardy  and  requires  a  wall  to 
grow  it  satisfactorily  ;  in  the  open  it  is  killed 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  ground  every  winter,  and  I 
have  never  seen  it  bloom  with  freedom  away  from 
a  wall.  It  bears  its  flowers  on  slender  terminal 
spikes,  each  6  inches  to  8  inches  long,  and  they 
are  of  a  reddish  purple  colour.  In  the  typical 
plant  the  leaves  are  ovate,  with  a  long  tapering 
point,  and  almost  or  quite  entire,  but  there  is  a 
variety  with  lobed  leaves.  Except  for  gardens  in 
the  extreme  south  and  west,  or  for  those  who  can 
give  it  room  on  a  wall,  this  Buddleia  is  of  little 
value. 

B.  INTERMEDIA.— In  1871  Mons.  Carriere,  of 
Paris,  noticed  amone  a  batch  of  seedUngs  of  B. 
japonica  three  plants,  which,  when  grown  on, 
proved  to  be  distinct  and  intermediate  between 
that  species  and  B.  Lindleyana.  The  conclusion 
was,  therefore,  come  to  that  they  were  hybrids 
between  the  two  species,  effected  probably  by 
some  insect ;  hence  the  present  name  was  given  to 
them.  This  hybrid  very  much  resembles  B. 
japonica,  although  the  leaves  show  the  influence 
of  B.  Lindleyana  in  their  shaps  and  greater 
smoothness.  Nor  are  the  seed-vessels  so  large  and 
heavy  as  in  B.  japonica.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
greyish  lilac  outside  and  of  a  more  violet  shade 
within.  The  plant  is  handsome  when  in  flower, 
and  certainly  not  inferior  to  B.  japonica  ;  it  blooms 
at  the  same  season  as  that  species. 

B.  rAxicuLATA  (syn.,  B.  crispa).— This  species 
was  originally  discovered  by  Dr.  Wallich  in 
Kumaon,  but  its  first  introduction  to  the  British 
Isles  was  due  to  Major  Madden,  who  sent  seeds 
gathered  near  Almorah,  in  the  Western  Himalayas, 
to  Glasnevin.  It  has  a  wide  distribution  in  North 
India,  extending,  in  fact,  from  Afghanistan  to 
Burmah.  Growing  at  high  altitudes,  it  has  proved 
quite  hardy  here.  A  plant  raised  from  seed  sent 
from  Afghanistan  by  Dr.  Aitchison  in  1879  is  still 
at  Kew— a  rounded  bush  over  5  feet  high.  It  is 
a  very  distinct  plant  and  could  scarcely  be  con- 
founded with  any  other  of  these  Buddleias.  The 
leaves  (especially  beneath)  and  the  young  stems 
are  covered  with  a  whitish  woolly  substance, 
which  gives  the  plant  quite  a  character  of  its 
own.  The  flowers  appear  in  dense  whorls  on  an 
erect  spike  and  are  of  a  bright  lilac  colour.     It 


starts  into  growth  early  and  is  frequently  injured 
by  late  frosts.  It  is  said  to  flower  in  the  Hima- 
layas from  February  to  May  and  to  scent  the 
atmosphere  around  with  its  fragrance.  Here  it 
is  the  earliest  of  the  Buddleias  to  flower,  and  was 
this  year  blossoming  in  May,  but  it  never  makes 
a  striking  display. 

B.  VARIABILIS. — Among  the  specimens  of  new 
Chinese  plants  sent  to  Kew  by  Dr.  Henry  in 
recent  years  was  a  Buddleia  to  which  Mr.  W.  B. 
Hemsley  gave  this  name.  In  1893  seeds  of  it 
were  sent  to  M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  and  to  the 
Paris  Museum  by  the  Abbe  Soulii-.  It  is  now 
spreading  in  cultivation,  having  proved  to  be 
quite  a  handsome  species  as  Buddleias  go.  It  is 
a  vigorous  grower,  sending  out  shoots  in  one 
season  4  feet  to  5  feet  long  (as  much  as  8  feet  in 
France).  The  leaves  are  6  inches  l»ng  (sometimes 
considerably  more),  sharply  toothed,  the  upper 
surface  smooth  or  nearly  so,  the  lower  one  covered 
with  a  close,  dull  white  or  pale  brown,  felt  like 
substance.  The  flowers  appear  in  small  clusters 
thickly  set  on  panicles  sometimes  1  foot  long, 
that  are  borne  at  the  end  of  the  main  branches 
and  on  the  secondary  branches  that  spring  from 
the  axils  of  the  uppermost  leaves.  The  colour 
appears  to  vary.  Dr.  Henry  describes  the  flowers 
on  wild  plants  as  "  rose,  orange-coloured  in- 
side " ;  at  Kew  they  have  been  rosy  purple,  and 
M.  de  Vilmorin  mentions  a  plant  with  violet- 
coloured  flowers.  Probably  the  differences  in 
foliage  to  which  Mr.  Hemsley's  name  refers  are 
also  equally  present  in  the  flowers.  In  habit  it  cer- 
tainly varies.  At  Kew  one  of  the  plants  has  weakly, 
almost  prostrate  branches  ;  whereas  another  is 
sturdy  and  upright.  It  appears  to  be  of  about  the 
same  degree  of  hardiness  as  B.  japonica,  the 
points  of  the  shoots  dying  back  in  winter.  It 
has  been  found  in  several  districts  in  Central 
China,  also  in  Eastern  Thibet.  It  flowers  during 
July  and  August.  W.  J.  Bean. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE  1177. 

THE    ALPINE    FOKEST    HEATH. 
(erica  cabnea.) 
(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
As   we  have  said  more  than  once  in  The 
Gardek,  this  we  believe  to  be  the  most  use- 
ful little  mountain  shrub  ever   introduced, 
owing     to      its     earliaes,     and     harJines!, 
which    enable   it   every   winter   to   be    full 
of  promise  in  thousands  of  buds,  and  ready 
to  open   into  bright  flower  in   the   dawn  of 
spring.    Thus,  last  winter,  owing  to  the  mild 
season,   it   was   not  only  in  floiver,   but   in 
bright,  liearty  flower,  in  January,  lasting  three 
months  in  that  state  ;  and  though  we  cannot 
always    count   upon   such   a    season,    it    is 
scarcely  less  useful  in  any  season,  however 
severe,  emerging  out  of  the  snove  laden  with 
myriads  of  flower  buds.       It  is  also  typical 
of  the  many  plants  in  our  gardens  that  are  not 
made  effective  use  of.       It  is  not  so  much 
novelty  we  want  as  artistic  and  effective  use 
of  the  things    we  know  to    be    good    and 
effective.     Now,  in  many  places  this  Heath 
may  not  be  used  at  all  in  any  right  way,  or 
we  may  here  and  there  see  a  small  patch  on 
the  rock-work  or  a  worn-out  small  bed.  Any- 
one who  treats  this  plant  so  has  no  idea  of 
its  value.     It  is  not  dear,  and  it  is  also  very 
easily  increased  in  any  soil  by  pulling  it  to 
pieces  almost  at    any  time   throughout   the 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  at  Gravetye  Mauor, 
Susses,  by  H.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed  aud  printed 
by  J.  L.  Goffait. 
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winter,  ov  spring,  or  autumn.  Among 
the  best  uses  for  it  is  forming  an  under- 
growth to  beds  or  groups  of  choice  shrubs 
of  Azalea,  Rhododendron,  Andromeda,  or 
any  like  shrubs,  in  which  way  we  not  only 
get  its  full  beauty,  but,  perhaps,  double  the 
blooming  season  of  our  groups  or  beds ; 
also  the  Heath  flowers  with  their  fine  rosy 
colour  are  finer  in  effect  if  we  see  them 
"  broken"  by  other  things  above  and  abDut 
them. 

There  are  varieties  of  this  plant,  and  it  is 
well  to  have  a  good,  fine  rosy  variety  which 
is  not  dirticult  to  get.  Lately  there  has  been 
a  hybriil  bit  ween  it  and  the  Mediterranean 
Heath,  which  without  having  quite  the 
brightness  of  our  plant,  has  an  almost  equally 
pretty  bloom,  which  in  our  garden  lasted 
five  months  during  the  past  winter  and 
spring,  that  is  to  say,  was  in  flower  in 
December  and  lasted  until  May.  At  one 
time  wo  iised  to  argue  that  the  right  use  of 
hardy  flowers  gave  us  eight  months  of 
bloom  instead  of  the  three  months  of  the 
bedding  plants,  but  with  the  aid  of  this  and 
other  winter-blooming  Heaths  and  the  early 
Lenten  Roses,  and  winter  and  early  spring 
flowers,  eleven  months  is  nearer  the  fact. 
At  least  this  is  true  in  the  southern  country. 
True,  one  year  in  seven,  perhap.s,  we  have  a 
very  hard  winter  and  things  may  be  delayed 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  but  the  usual 
result  of  this  severity  is  greater  beauty  of  the 
early  bloom.  It  would  be  better  for  all 
our  hardy  things  if  an  annual  rest  of  six 
weeks  or  so  under  the  snow  were  the 
rule. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Routine  work. — With  an  agreeable  change  in  the 
weather  the  cultivator  will  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  using  the  hoe  freely  among  growing 
crops.  \\'eeds  hitherto  have  been  difficult  to 
keep  down,  and  every  bit  of  soil  will  now  pay  for 
having  the  surface  frequently  loosened.  With  a 
change  from  cold,  sunless  days  to  heat  and 
drought  means  must  be  taken  to  prevent  shallow- 
rooting  crops  from  flagging.  Peas  in  light  soil 
just  in  flower  or  podding  will  be  benefited  by 
mulching  with  short  manure.  I  find  cow  manure 
excellent  in  a  light  soil.  The  same  remarks  are 
applicable  to  French  Beans,  as  unless  the  roots 
receive  plenty  of  moisture  the  plants  become 
infested  with  red  spider  and  fail  to  crop.  French 
Beans  are  usually  planted  close  ;  in  their  case  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  mulch  the  whole  surface 
with  strawy  litter.  This  is  of  great  value  in 
retaining  moisture,  and  if  the  plants  are  given 
one  thorough  watering  weekly  the  mulch  will 
conserve  the  moisture.  During  July  and  August 
I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  water  the  French 
Beans  overhead  rather  late  in  the  day,  as  with 
the  foliage  damp  during  the  night  red  spider 
cannot  make  much  progress.  Runner  Beans  as 
they  reach  the  upper  portion  of  the  stakes  may 
be  topped,  as  this  assists  the  plants  to  set  the 
early  flowers  at  the  base,  and  unless  the  pods 
are  needed  at  a  later  period  there  is  no  gain  in 
allowing  runners  to  go  away  to  top,  as  the  crop 
is  more  difficult  to  gather  and  the  plants  often 
suffer  from  want  of  moisture.  I  top  at  5  feet  to 
6  feet,  and  by  so  doing  get  a  heavy  crop,  which 
may  be  gathered  with  ease.  In  gardens  near 
towns  this  mode  of  culture  is  a  great  saving  of 
stakes.  Runner  Beans  sown  late  and  not  staked 
should  have  a  few  short  stakes  or  be  pinched  at 


li)  inches  from  the  soil,  frccjuently  topping  tlie 
later  growths.  The  early  plants  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  will  now  benefit  by  being  moulded  up. 
Cabbage  (juartcrs  should  be  cleared  as  soon  as 
cut  over  and  a  dill'erent  crop  planted.  I  find 
Celery  follows  the  early  Cabbage  well,  and  the 
soil  thrown  out  of  the  trenches  will  bo  useful  for 
a  quick  croi),  such  as  Lettuce,  when  the  ridgo:* 
are  finished.  There  is  a  great  saving  of  time  in 
making  the  Celery  trenches  some  little  time  before 
planting.  Late-sown  Celery  should  be  kept  well 
watereu  ;  a  thorough  moistening  overhead  late  in 
the  daj-  will  make  a  sturdy,  clean  plant. 

ToMAToKs  IN  THE  OPEN. — Many  can  grow  a 
few  plants  of  Tomatoes  against  a  south  wall. 
The  plants  will  now  be  setting  freely  if  grown 
specially  for  early  fruiting,  as,  though  the  pro- 
gress made  earlier  in  the  summer  was  slow,  I  note 
the  fruits  have  set  well.  With  plants  at  the  stage 
named  I  would  advise  feeding.  Many  give  manure 
at  planting,  but  it  is  not  well  to  do  so,  as  growth 
is  too  robust.  I  mulch  with  spent  Mushroom 
manure.  This  is  light  and  retains  moisture,  and 
if  other  food  is  needed,  nothing  is  better 
than  li(iuid  from  stables.  In  training  avoid 
crowding.  So  far  I  have  never  seen  any  better 
mode  of  culture  than  training  in  cordon  fashion, 
one  or  several  leads  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  plants.  Foliage  may  be  reduced,  but  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  crippling  the  plants,  as  it  stands 
to  reason  plants  divested  of  all  their  leaves  can- 
not make  progress.  Close  stopping  of  side  sho:)t3 
will  be  necessary,  and  plants  in  the  open  trained 
to  stakes  will  need  attention.  Here  one  main 
growth  is  ample,  as  the  season  is  short  in 
which  the  fruits  have  to  set  and  ripen.  A  little 
closer  3top])ing  of  foliage  with  strong  growers  is 
admissible.  The  growths  should  be  kept  close  to 
the  stakes  to  allow  the  fruits  to  get  light  and  sun. 
Veoetable  Marrows. —  The  plants  are  now 
growing  after  a  long  spell  of  cold  weather,  and 
there  is  often  a  tendency  to  gross  growth  and 
fruits  are  few  in  such  seasons  if  the  plants  are 
growing  in  rich  soil.  I  would  advise  closer  atten- 
tion to  stopping,  not  allowing  the  plants  to 
become  crowded.  Much  better  results  are  secured 
from  plants  not  given  much  manure  at  the  start, 
as  a  sturdier  growth  will  give  a  greater  quantity 
of  fruits.  Marrows  will  now  pay  for  feeding, 
and  if  in  rows  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mulch  between 
these  with  short  litter,  liberal  supplies  of  liquid 
manure  also  greatly  benefiting  the  plants.  In 
many  gardens  the  fruits  are  left  much  too  long  on 
the  plants.  They  are  much  best  cut  in  a  small 
state  before  seeds  form,  as  then  others  set.  In 
dry  soils  after  a  hot  day  I  have  found  watering 
overhead  late  in  the  day  of  great  benefit.  A  late 
lot  of  ])lants  sown  specially  for  the  purpose  will 
be  useful.  I  plant  these  rather  close,  stop  hard, 
and  at  the  approach  of  frost  in  the  early  autumn 
give  a  night  covering,  and  by  so  doing  get  much 
later  supplies. 

Savoys. — The  Savoy  crop  is  more  useful  in  mid- 
winter than  in  the  autumn,  as  at  this  latter  date 
there  is  a  wealth  of  green  vegetables.  I  advised 
sowing  later  than  usual  to  get  the  crop  at  the 
latest  period  possible.  Early  Savoys  as  regards 
quality  are  not  etfual  to  good  Coleworts;  so  those 
who  have  plenty  of  the  latter  may  with  advan- 
tage make  the  Savoy  a  succession  crop.  Now  is 
a  good  time  to  plant  Savoys  in  cjuantity  for  early 
heads  from  October  to  Christmas.  The  Early 
Dwarf  Ulm,  Dwarf  Green  Curled,  and  Tom 
Thumb  are  all  good  and  make  a  rapid  growth. 
They  may  be  planted  in  rows  15  inches  apart  and 
only  half  that  distance  in  the  row.  For  late  use 
the  well-known  Drumhead  is  still  one  of  the  best, 
but  it  needs  double  the  space  advised  for  the  small 
earlier  kinds.  Last  year  I  grew  an  intermediate 
variety  and  found  it  much  liked.  This  was 
Sutton's  Perfection,  a  very  compact  grower. 
New  Year,  a  new  variety,  is  a  very  large  Savoy 
and  may  be  had  quite  sound  well  into  March. 
This  variety  does  not  split  in  bad  weather  like 
the  older  Drumhead.  If  a  late  small  Savoy  is 
wished  for.  Bijou  is  an  excellent  variety  and  very 
late.  In  planting  it  will  be  found  advisable  to 
draw  drills  in   light  soils,  as  this   lightens  the 


labour  when  water  is  needed  in  the  early  stages 
of  growth.     Savoys  for  late  use  do  well  planted 


on  north  or  oast  borders 
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Peaches  and  Nectarinks  under   tilass. — Those 
trees  from  which  the  crop  has  now  been  gathered 
hhould  receive  every  attention  just  as  much  as  if 
such  were  not  the  case.     There  ought  not  to  be 
any  relaxation  of  effort  to  keep  the  trees  in  the 
best  possible  condition.     Immediately  the  crop  is 
gathered,  a  thorough  watering  will  in  most  cases 
be  needed,  as  in  all  probability  it  will  not  have 
been  done,  nor  should  it  be,  in  extensive  borders 
just  at  the  finishing  period.     In  conjunction  with 
the  watering,  also  note  the  condition  of  the  trees 
as  regards  their  vigour  of  growth  or  otherwise. 
If  disposed   to  grow   too  strongly,  do  not  now 
manure  them  so  as  to  excite  the  growth  still  more. 
If  in  good  condition,  with  a  full  or  heavy  crop 
taken  from  them,  the  growth  should  not  be  ex- 
cessive, in  which  case  an  application  of  a  well- 
proven  artificial  manure  will  be  of  decided  advan- 
tage.    It  will  restore  to  the  soil  that  needful  food 
wherewith  to  build  up  the  trees  for  another  sea- 
son's fruiting.     In  my  own   case  I  shall  apply  a 
moderate  dressing  of   Dickson's  manure,  which, 
as  already  stated,  has  been  proved   to  be   well 
suited  to  the  soil,  being  of  marked   benefit   to 
weakly  trees  in  particular.     This  will  be  watered 
in,  after  which  no  more  manure  of  any  kind  will 
be  applied  this  season.     If  the  borders  for  good 
reasons  have  been  mulched  to  assist  the  crops 
and  to  prevent  excessive  evaporation,  look  well 
to  it  that  these  do  not  suffer  from  drought,  for 
under  a  genial-looking   surface  the  border  may 
be    dust-dry    even,    and    if    this    be    the   case, 
the   very   first  stone  is   laid  towards  bud-drop 
ping    another    spring.       Give    all    the    ventila- 
tion possible  now  to   these   houses,    never   clos- 
ing them  even  for  the  sake  of  other  plants  that 
may  be  in  them  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
If  insects  have  been  troublesome,  lose  no  time  in 
applying  strong  measures  for  their  destruction. 
If  it  be  aphis  (either  green  or  black),  fumigate 
with  XL  All,  than  which  there  is  nothing  better 
or  safer.     If  it  be  red  spider,  syringe  well  with 
sulphur  and  water  well  mixed.    With  this,  syringe 
the  trees  and  all  woodwork,  and  the  glass,  too, 
after  which  leave  the  house  as  it  is  for  a  week  or 
so,  then  if  more  are  still  to  be  seen  repeat  the 
application,    and   after    another   interval    in    all 
probability  the  spider  will  not  give  any  more 
trouble.     Scale  in  some  cases  is  troublesome,  and 
if  it  be  present  in  only  small  numbers  give  just  as 
much  attention  now,  otherwise  by  the  autumn  it 
will  ha\  e  increased  amazingly.     Either  a  moderate 
dose  of  carbolic  soft  soap  or  one  of  Oishurst  Com- 
pound brushed  in  upon  the  old  wood  or  syringed 
on   the  trees  should  prove  efficacious.      If  not, 
apply  a  stronger  dose  of  the  same  compounds. 
In   dealing  with   the  mealy  bug,  which  one   at 
times  comes  into  contact  with  around  the  base  of 
good  fruits  even  upon   exhibition    tables  when 
critically     inspecting     the     specimens,     strong 
measures    should   be  taken   to  prevent   any  in- 
crease.    If  this  plant  pest  can  be  stopped  in  its 
onward  career  now  it  will  be  all  the  l.ietter.     All 
the  crevices  of  the  old  wood  should  be  carefully 
looked  into  for  young  broods,  using  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  a  well   proven   insecticide  mixed  in  hot 
water,  which  may  be  safely  used  up  to   l.SO"  or 
140°  Fahr.,  keeping  it  at  these  temperatures  by 
means  of  a  spirit  lamp  such  as  that  now  used 
in    evaporating    liquids.      Half    of    the    insecti- 
cides   used     are    rendered    ineffective    or    par- 
tially   so,    be    it  noted,    by    being     applied    in 
too  cool  a  condition.     Syringe  the  trees  if  the  bug 
be  spread  very  much  upon  them,  shading  after- 
wards for  a  day  or  two,  even  when  the  precaution 
is  taken,  as  it  should  be  upon  such  tender  foliage, 
of  washing  off  partially,  so  as  to  dilute  the  com- 
pound half  an  hour  or  so  after  application.     In 
conclusion,  it  only  remains  to  be  said  th.at  any 
measures  now  taken  against  insect  pests  must  be 
to  the  good  of  the  trees  for  another  season,  for 
unless  the  foliage  be  retained  in  good  condition 
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large  extent.  If  the  latest  tre93  are  aaen  to  ba 
cirryinj;  tOD  heavy  crops  through  the  stoning 
process,  relieve  them  of  the  smallest  fruits  or  those 
badly  plAced.  So  long  as  there  is  a  fair  margin 
over  the  usual  crop  carried  by  any  tree  there  need 
not  be  much  fear.  In  houses  newly  planted  the 
growth  is  as  a  matter  of  course  the  primary  con- 
sideration. In  the  first  place  see  that  the  aphides 
do  not  injure  the  points  of  the  young  shoots  and 
thus  partially  arrest  the  growth  or  divert  it  into 
other  channels.  I  am  no  believer  in  the  old- 
fashioned  idea  of  not  encouraging  lateral  wood 
on  young  trees.  Get  all  the  trellis  covered,  and 
that  as  quickly  as  possible,  is  the  advice  now 
given.  So  long  as  the  lateral  shoots  are  not  at 
the  back  of  the  trellis  or  foreright  ones,  lay  them 
in  and  regulate  their  growth  so  as  to  well  balance 
the  tree  all  over  by  pinching  the  leading  shoots  as 
occasion  may  require.  If  more  of  this  encourage- 
ment were  given  we  should  hear  far  less  of  canker 
and  its  attendant  evils.  If  the  borders  be  well 
made  at  the  outset  with  good  material  there  will 
not  be  any  occasion  to  feed  these  young  trees. 


until  it  has  acsomplished  its  work,  the  fruit-bads 
cannot,  as  a  mitter  of  course,  ba  so  thoroughly 
well  developed ;  hence  not  so  fully  prepared  for 
as  early,  or  perhaps  an  earlier  start  another  year. 
Healthy  foliage  this  year  means,  spaaking  gener- 
ally, healthy  flowers  another  year  with  due  atten- 
tion meanwhile.     A  partial  thinning  out  of  the 
wood  where  it  is  at  all  disposed  to  be  overcrowded 
had  better  be  attended  to  now  rather  than  later 
on      There  is  no  reason  why  so  much  of  this  work 
should  be  left  until  the  autumn  or  winter  prun- 
ing.    If   done  now   to  a  moderate  extent,   more 
light  will  be  admitted  to  the  trees  and  more  air 
will   circulate   round    the   branches ;    hence    the 
wood  will  be  better  ripened.     One  has,  of  course, 
to  guard  against  late  growths  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  therefore  any  severe  amount  of   thinning 
may,  in  the  case  of  vigorous   trees,  have  that 
tendency  ;    such,   for  instance,   as   young    trees 
which    are    oftentimes    very   active    in    making 
secondary  growths.     Use  caution  in  dealing  with 
all  such  as  these.     Trees  that  have  fully  covered 
their  allotted  space  can  be  operated  upon  with 
safety.     These  and  others  which  are  mak- 
ing  lateral    growths    or    breastwood    had 
better    be   gone    over  frequently,    nipping 
the  shoots  whilst  still  young  and  tender. 
For   this   purpose    the   finger    and    thumb 
may  oftentimes  be  used  with  more  dispatch 
and  to  better  purpose  than  the  knife.     No 
such  wood  as  this,  which  one  knows  must 
eventually  be  removed,   should    be  coun- 
tenanced,  and  if  its  remo\-al  be  persisted 
in  for  a  few  weeks  the  tree  will  go  to  rest 
all  the  sooner.     Look  after  any   ties  also 
that  may,  by  the  swelling  of  the  wood, 
have    become   tightened,    otherwise    these 
will,  if  of  string  or  yarn,  cut  the  bark  and 
cause  an  over-growth  or  injury  from  pres- 
sure against  the  wire.     Where  injury  has 
been    done    by   galvanised    wire    in    past 
seasons,  it  should  be  instructive  to  watch 
as  to  when  such  injury  really  occurs. 

Fruiting   trees. — Houses  in  which  the 
trees  are  now  fruiting  should  be  kept  mo- 
derately cool   in  any  case  ;  even  then,  re- 
latively    speaking,    the    temperature    will 
average  that  of  the  earlier  houses.     A  free 
circulation  of  air  will  add  to  both  flavour 
and  colour,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  will 
not  encourage  insect  pests  so  much,  unless 
it  be  the  red  spider,  for  which  the  syringe 
at   this   juncture,  with   clean   water  only, 
is  a  good  remedy.      Fire-heat  is  scarcely 
needed  now  in  any  case.     Even  if  a  house 
has  to  be  hastened  on,  it  is  better  to  keep 
it  a  little  closer  than  to  depend  on  artificial 
warmth,  which  I  have  often  noted  is  not  so 
beneficial.  Where  the  fruit  is  ripe  ventilate 
freely,   and  continue  to  shade  if   need   be 
so  as  to  retard  the  fruit,  removing  all  such 
shading  immediately  the  fruit  is  picked. 
As  in   houses  where  the  crop  is  all  taken 
off,  so  here  look  to  the  due  thinning  of  the 
wood  so  a,i  not  to  shade  the  fruit  and  thus 
prevent  it  from  attaining  its  full  colour. 
As  soon  as  Peaches  show  signs  of  colouring 
cease  to  syringe  the  trees.     Nectarines,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  reason  of  their  smooth 
skin,  do  not  retain  the  moisture  ;  hence  these  may, 
if  occasion  requires  it,  be  syringed  a  few  times  later 
than  in  the  case  of  Peaches.     See,  however,  that 
they  are  quite  dry  by  nightfall.     Watering  will 
need    regular  and  close  attention  whether   the 
borders  be  inside  or  out,  or  partly  both.     In  the 
latter  case  take  care  that  the  inside  roots  do  not 
become  drier  than  those  outside,  or  the  latter  will 
assuredly  make  most  headway.   Give  water  freely 
when  its  need  is  apparent,  and  guard  against  too 

frequent  applications  by  mulchings  upon  shallow  |  ^^^^^^^^_^^^j^_^_ 

borders.  Continuetofeed those treesartificiallythat 

are  bearing  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  For  present  use  a  Carnation  Primrose  ftueen. — This  exoel- 
quick-acting  manure  is  the  better  one  to  use,  |  lent  Carnation,  as  seen  at  the  Temple  show, 
such  as  one  in  which  granulated  blood  is  used  as  |  appears  to  have  a  better  constitution  than  that  of 
a  component  part.  There  is  time  of  course  in  the  :  most  yellow  varieties.  The  plants  shown  were 
case  of  the  latest  crops  to  assist  in  the  perfect-  !  big  and  healthy,  with  plenty  of  wiry-looking 
ing  of  the  stones,  in  which  case  use  manure  in  i  grass,  that  promised  well  for  the  propagation,  and 
which  bone  meal  or  its  equivalent  prevails  to  a  I  a  good  crop  of  medium  sized,  shapely,  soft  yellow 


flowers  set  in  long  calyces  that  showed  no  sign  of 
bursting.  Altogether  I  think  it  the  most  promis- 
ing yellow  variety  I  have  ever  seen,  and  pre- 
dict for  it  a  great  future  among  those  who  are 
content  with  Carnations  less  in  size  than  the  Mal- 
maison. — J.  C.  T. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


POSOQUERIA  LONGIFLORA. 
The  accompanying  iUustration  represents  a 
fine  old  evergreen  stove  shrub,  Posoqueria 
longiflora,  now  seldom  seen.  Tliis,  I  think,  is 
to  be  regretted,  for  when  in  bloom  it  is  a  hand- 
some plant  with  its  fine  trusses  of  long  white 
tubular  flowers,  the  perfume  of  which  fills  the 
house  in  which  it  is  grown.  Some  of  the 
trusses  bear  as  many  as  thirty  individual 
flowers.     Last  year  the  plant  figured,  produced 


Posoqueria  lonijifiora.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Easter,  Nostell  Priory,  Wakefield,  Torks. 


It  would,  on   the  other  hand,  be  a  mistake  to  :  si.\.ty-two    tine    trusses.     Unfortunately,   when 
do  so.     Nor  should  the  borders,  where  made-up  ;  any  of  the.se  are  cut  they  last  but  a  short  time, 
ones,  be  added  to  too  quickly,  but  rather  let  the 
soil  they  have  at  present  be  well  filled  with  roots 


than  add  fresh  for  them  to  run  off  into  at  the  ear 
liest  opportunity.  Guard  specially  against  tight 
ties  or  shreds,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  all  young 
trees.  It  is  better  to  use  ratha  for  all  such  than 
string,  and  brown  paper  shreds  would  be  better 
than  either  cloth  or  leather  ones.  Hoktos. 


but  the  individual  flower,?  I  have  had  in  water 
quite  fresh  for  ten  days.  This  is  the  best  way 
of  utilising  these  charmingly  sweet-scented 
flowers.  J .  Easter. 

Nostell  Priory  Gardens. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— STOVE. 

Carnations  diseased. — Caa  you  tell  me  whit 
the  disease  is  on  the  Caraatioa  leaves  I  seud  you  and 
the  best  re.ne iy  ? — J.  L. 

*,*  Red  spider  will  cause  th3  leaves  to  go  as  iii  the 
specimens  sent,  but  it  is  mora  frequently  cxuied  by 
bad  root  action,  owing  to  the  plants  being  grjwu  in 
unsuitable  S)il,  or  soil  that  has  becom 3  sour  through 
bad  drainage.     Ked  spider  can  be  syringed  off,  and 


i 
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the  state  of  the  roots  should  be  examined.     Tliere  ie 
no  fungoid  di.soaeo. — Kn. 

Double  Begonias.— So  far  as  relates  to  the 
largelioweieil  doubles,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  densely  crowded  flowers  are  getting  out  of 
favour,  and  those  having  large,  broad,  flatfish  or 
tiell-liUe  jietals  after  the  form  of  Camellias  and 
Rhses  are  most  sought  for.  But  it  will  be  a  long 
some  ere  we  shall  see  on  these,  stems  stout  enough 
to  keep  the  massive  flowers  erect.  How  ditl'erent 
is  it  with  that  intensely  scarlet- flowered  small 
double  variety  Lafayette,  the  blooms  of  which 
are  perfectly  erect. — A.  1). 


Societies   and   Exhibitions. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETV. 

.Jl-NK   28. 

This  meeting,  as  far  as  exhibits  were  concerned, 
was  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  held,  the  hall 
being  (juite  tilled  with  flowers  of  different  kinds, 
those  from  the  open  air,  including  chiefly  Pa'Onies 
and  Delphiniums,  being  in  the  majority.  Roses, 
too,  were  also  Largely  shown.  The  Malmaison 
Carnations  also  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
meeting,  the  groups  of  these  being  excellent 
in  every  way.  Orchids,  too,  though  not  so 
numerous  as  on  recent  occasions,  made  up  for  this 
in  the  quality  of  the  flowers.  Fruit  and  Tomatoes 
were  also  well  shown. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the 
following  :  — 

ST.VNiiorEA  RoDiGASi.iNA.  —  A  distinct  and 
([uaint  species.  In  this  the  petals  are  pale 
jellow,  each  about  ~>  inches  in  length,  the  lower 
fepals  similar  in  length,  nearly  .3  inches  wide, 
I  he  interior  yellow,  thickly  spotted  on  the 
1  )wer  half  with  large  rich  brown  spots,  the  upper 
^'  pals  narrower  and  not  so  heavily  spotted  as  the 
lower  sepals.  The  exterior  is  yellow,  covered 
from  the  apex  downwards  with  light  brown  spots. 
From  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Burford   Lodge,  Dorking. 

Cvi'RU'EniUM  1'Ansoni  (C.  Rothschildianum  x 
C.  Morgania'). — This  is  a  distinct  and  lovely  secon- 
dary hybrid,  the  dorsal  sepal  pale  greenish  white, 
longitudinally  lined  with  rich  dark  purple ;  the 
[letals  each  about  (i  inches  in  length,  greenish 
white,  thickly  covered  with  dark  brown  blotches 
and  spots  ;  the  large  lower  sepals  white  lined 
with  dark  brown,  the  lip  greenish  white  suffused 
with  purple.  A  plant  carrying  a  three-flowered 
raceme  came  from  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  in 
M  hose  nurseries  it  was  raised  by  Mr.  G.  I'Anson. 

Cvi'Ki[>Ei)UM  Mks.  Rkoinald  Youni;  (C.  Lowi 
X  C.  Sanderianum). — In  this  the  dorsal  sepal  is 
bright  yellow  suffused  with  rich  purple  at  the 
base  and  having  prominent  purple  lines.  The 
lower  sepal  is  similar  in  colour,  the  petals  greenish 
white  at  the  base,  sufl'used  with  brownish  purple  at 
the  apex,  the  basal  half  thickly  covered  with 
large  brown  spots  ;  the  lip  is  deep  purple- 
brown,  veined  with  a  darker  shade  of  colour.  It 
has  the  intermediate  characters  of  both  parents. 
From  Messrs.  H.  I^ow  and  Co. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following  :  — 
C.vTTLEVA  AuKi.A  (C.  Triamv  x  C.  Percival- 
iana). — This  is  a  distinct  and  pretty  hybrid, 
having  the  intermediate  form  of  both  parents. 
Tbe  sepals  and  petals  are  of  fine  form  and  sub- 
stance, rich  rosy  lilac,  the  lip  rose-purple,  suf- 
fused and  veined  with  a  darker  shade  of  colour, 
the  side  lobes  deep  purple,  suffused  with  yellow 
and  brown  at  the  base.  A  small  plant  with  one 
flower  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

L.TiLio  -  Cattleya  Canhamiana  var.  .Ioyce 
WiiJAS. — This  is  a  distinct  and  lovely  form,  the 
sepals  and  petals  delicate  rose,  suffused  slightly 
at  the  margin  with  a  darker  shade  of  colour,  the 
large  lip  rose-purple,  shading  to  crimson-purple, 
veined  with  a  darker  shade,  the  side  lobes  purple, 
with  some  yellow  and  brown  at  the  base.     This 


lovely  form,  carrying  a  raceme  of  three  flowers, 
came  from  the  collection  of  Sir  K.  Wigan. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent  an  interesting 
group,  prominent  in  which  were  several  fine  forms 
of  Cattleya  Warscewiczi  (C.  gigas),  C.  Mcndcli, 
C.  Mossi.v,  and  good  varieties  of  C.  VVarneri. 
Among  the  hybrids  was  the  new  Cattleya  Cert- 
rude  (C.  supeiba  x  C.  Mossia"),  with  the  inter- 
mediate characters  of  the  two  parents  both  in 
growth  and  flower.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
delicate  rose,  the  open  lip  having  a  rose-coloured 
ground,  suffused  with  rose-purple,  and  veined 
with  a  darker  shade  of  purple.  Several  forms  of 
La'lio  Cattleya  Canhamiana,  a  distinct  form  of 
L.  C.  Eudora  with  deep  purple  lines  through  the 
throat,  Ladia  purpurata,  and  L.  tenebrosa  were 
also  well  represented.  Epiphronitis  Veitchi  with 
four  spikes  of  flower,  a  large  specimen  of 
Uendrooium  Dearei,  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majus,  Cypripedium  Veitchi,  Masdevallia  ignea, 
Phahvnopsis  Ludde-violacea  with  three  of  its 
rich  rose-mottled  flowers,  several  good  forms  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  O.  Pescatorei,  O. 
excellens,  good  forms  of  Sobralia  macrantha, 
Disa  kewensis,  Oncidiumsin  variety,  and  Cattleya 
Harold  var.  Clarissa  (gigasxGaskelliana)  were 
also  included.  A  silver  Flora  medal  was 
awarded.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Nurseries,  Enfield,  sent  a  large  group,  in  which 
were  some  large,  finely- flowered  specimens  of 
Cattleya  Mossia'  in  variety.  Grand  forms  of  C. 
Mendeli,  several  dark  forms  of  Ladia  tenebrosa, 
a  fine  variety  of  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum 
with  four  spikes  of  flower,  Oncidium  crispum 
and  0.  macranthum  in  variety  were  also  well 
represented.  Prominent  among  the  Cypripediums 
was  the  beautiful  C.  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum 
with  two  flowers.  Several  good  forms  of  C. 
Curtisi,  C.  ciliolare,  and  other  interesting  species 
and  hybrids  were  also  shown.  A  silver  Flora 
medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Stanley  -  Mobbs 
and  Ashton  sent  a  neat  group,  consisting 
principally  of  finely  flowered  forms  of  Cattleya 
Mossi:v,  including  C.  M.  Reineckiana  with  four 
flowers.  They  also  sent  several  grand  forms  of 
C.  Mendeli,  C.  Warneri,  Ladia  tenebrosa  in 
variety,  and  good  forms  of  L.  purpurata.  Pro- 
minent among  the  Odontoglossums  were  good 
forms  of  0.  crispum.  Miltonia  vexillaria  was  also 
well  rejiresented.  A  fine  form  of  Mormodes 
pardinum  and  good  varieties  of  Jjpidendrum 
vitellinum  majus,  Lycastes,  Oncidiums,  and 
Dendrobiums  in  variety  were  also  included. 
Stanhopea  tigrina  var.  Ashtoni  is  a 
very  large  variety,  the  flowers  each  8  inches 
across.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  sent  a  choice 
group.  In  the  back  row  were  several  finely- 
flowered  Thunia  Marshalliana,  Ladia  tenebrosa, 
and  a  grand  specimen  Aerides  expansum  with 
two  spikes  of  flower.  There  were  also  several 
pretty  forms  of  Cattleya  Mossiie,  C.  intermedia, 
and  L;elio-Cattleya Canhamiana.  Cattleya  Breaute- 
ana  (C.  Loddigesi  x  C.  superba)  has  bright  rose- 
purple  sepals  and  petals  of  fine  substance,  the  lip 
rich  crimson-purple  in  front,  white  in  the  centre, 
with  some  yellow  in  the  throat.  Pescatorea 
Lehmanni,  Cypripedium  Lebaudianum,  Cochlioda 
Na'zliana,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  other  in- 
teresting Orchids  in  variety  were  also  noted.  A 
silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence  sent  Masdevallia  Barli\^ana,  a 
distinct  and  pretty  form,  with  rich  purple  and 
orange-yellow  flowers  ;  Habenaria  rhodochilon 
with  green  and  orange- scarlet  flowers,  four  forms 
of  L;tlia  tenebrosa,  a  good  form  of  Cattleya 
Warscewiczi  with  seven  flowers  on  the  spike, 
Odontoglossum  excellens  var.  Sander:e,  a  light 
form,  with  unusually  large  flowers  ;  and  Macro- 
stylis  bella  with  two  spikes  of  dark  purple 
flowers.  Mr.  F.  P.  White,  Twyford,  sent  Cat- 
tleya guttata  Leopoldi  with  thirty-two  flowers  on 
the  spike.  Sir  F.  Wigan  sent  Sobralia  VViganse, 
a  natural  hybrid  in  the  way  of  S.  Ames.-e  ;  Sobra- 
lia Veitchi  aurea,  a  lovely  yellow  form  ;  and  S. 
xantholeuca.  From  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay  came 
Odontoglossum  excellens  Mrs.  De  B.  Crawshay,  a 
yellow  and  deep  brown  blotched  variety  favouring 


O.  triumphans,  and  a  lovely  dark  form  of  Cat- 
tleya Mendeli  named  after  himself.  Mr.  W.  Gil- 
lett,  Fair  Oak,  Bishopstoke,  sent  a  dark  form  of 
Ladia  purpurata  with  six  flowers  on  the  spike. 
Mr.  Leopold  do  Rothschihl  showed  Morincdes  par- 
dinum unicolor,  and  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Swinburne 
came  tvvo  large  floweis  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora. 
The  Rev.  E.  Handley,  Bath,  sent  Cattleya  Mossiic 
Wagneri  with  two  flowers,  and  Air.  F.  W.  Moore, 
(ilasncvin,  showed  three  very  interesting  and 
beautiful  forms  of  Masdevallia  Chim.era. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  following  plants  obtained  firat-class  cer- 
tificates :  — 

Campanula  mirabilis.— A  distinct  and  striking 
species,  producing  a  more  or  less  pyramidal 
panicle  of  pale  blue  erect  cups  in  great  profusion. 
A  marked  feature  of  the  plant  is  the  fleshy,  shin- 
ing, slightly  toothed  leaves,  which  before  throw- 
ing up  the  flower-spike  form  a  perfectly  flat 
rosette  close  upon  the  earth.  It  is  possible  it  will 
prove  biennial  in  character  and  in  size  be  much 
larger  generally  than  the  plant  exhibited.  From 
Messrs.  G.  .lackman  and  Sons,  Woking. 

Lii.iUM  Makiian.— A  hybrid  Lily  of  great  pro- 
mise, the  parents  being  L.  Hansoni  and  L.  Mar- 
tagon  var.,  probably  dalmaticum.  In  the  time  of 
flowering,  together  with  size  of  blossom,  form  and 
other  characteristics,  there  is  a  marked  presence 
of  L.  Hansoni,  with  the  decided  fragrance 
of  L.  Martagon  var.  The  colour  is  a  brownish 
bronze  overlying  yellow,  and  freely  spotted  with 
dark  spots.  From  C.  G.  van  Tubergen,  Haarlem, 
Holland. 

The  following  received  awards  of  merit  -.  — 

Nastoktu-m  Queen  ok  Tom  Thumiss.— As 
shown  this  is  very  dwarf  and  compact,  with 
flowers  of  a  deep  crimson-brown.  The  foliage  is 
freely  variegated.  From  Messrs.  Watkins  and 
Simpson,  Long  Acre. 

DiciTALis  roRPUKEA  GEANDiFi^oRA.— Thisstrain 
is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its  spikes,  the 
size  of  its  blossoms,  and  the  markings  on  the 
same.  From  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

PiiiLADELPHUs  Lemoinei.  —  A  pretty  shrub 
covered  with  a  wonderful  profusion  of  snow-white 
and  fragrant  blossoms,  every  twig  being  laden 
with  flowers.  From  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
Covent  Garden. 

Bkkon'ia  Florence  Nigiiting.^le.— This  is  a 
really  marvellous  flower  even  as  tuberous  Begonias 
go,  the  blooms  of  the  purest  snow-white,  of  great 
size  and  well  formed.  Some  of  the  handsome 
double  flowers  were  more  than  .1  inches  across, 
besides  which  it  is  quite  dwarf  and  very  free. 
From  Mr.  B  R.  Davis,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

Begonia  Thunderer.— A  massive  crimson- 
scarlet,  the  flowers  almost  as  large  as  those  of  a 
Pa>ony,  very  full  and  well  built  to  the  centre. 
The  habit  was  very  dwarf  and  free  in  all  the 
plants  shown.  From  Mr.  B.  R.  Davis,  Yeovil, 
Somerset. 

Gaili.ardia  W.  B.  Child.— a  large  and  hand- 
some variety  with  self-coloured  flowers  of  a 
chrome-yellow  shade.  From  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Sons,  Langport. 

LupiNus  poLYPHYLLUs  SOMERSET.— In  this  kind 
we  have,  as  it  were,  the  yellow  spike  of  L. 
arboreus  transferred  to  a  herbaceous  kind,  viz. , 
L.  polyphyllus,  which  should  render  it  of  much 
value  in  the  garden.  The  pretty  soft  yellow  is 
particularly  telling.  From  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Sons,  Langport. 

Ikis  juncea  nomidica. — A  lovely  pale  yellow 
variety  of  I.  juncea  (the  Rush-leaved  Iris),  a 
bulbous  species  belonging;  to  the  Xiphium  group. 
The  kind  now  referred  to  is  a  dainty  and  pleasing 
variety  that  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome.  From 
Messrs.  B.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Cobhester. 

Rose  Una.— A  hybrid  between  R.  cinina  and 
R.  indica,  resulting  in  a  large  and  handsome 
single  white  kind,  each  flower  4  inches  across, 
quite  pure  when  expanded,  but  having  a  creamy 
tint  on  opening.  A  single  shoot  of  this  new 
hybrid,  the  first  of  its  race,  measured  just  2.5  feet 
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long,  and  as  a  climber  it  will  doubtless  prove  of 
great  value.  From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The 
Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt. 

Rose  Rev.  Alan  Cheales. — An  H.P.  kind 
with  large,  handsome  blossoms  of  a  lively  rose 
shade  and  silvery  reverse.  The  flowers  are  very 
full  and  delightfully  fragrant.  From  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt. 

HEDYSARnm  MCLTiJUGUM. — An  old-fashioned 
and  well-known  plant,  producing  a  profusion  of 
purple  Pea-shaped  blossoms  during  spring  and 
autumn.  A  coloured  plate  of  this  was  given  in 
TuE  Garden,  May  14,  1898,  p.  408.  From  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Uorking  (gardener,  Mr.  Bain). 

Gladioli's  Queen  ok  Roses. — This  is  one  of 
the  dwarf  early-flowering  class  (G.  nanus),  of 
which  Blushing  Bride  and  Salmon  Queen  are 
representatives.  The  above  has  flowers  of  an 
exquisite  and  delicate  pink,  almost  flesh-pink, 
very  beautifuland  pleasing.  From  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading. 

Carn.vtion  Mrs.  i>e  Satoe. — Scarlet  ;  very 
full  and  of  good  colour. 

Carnation  Lord  Welbv. — Scarlet  of  a  some- 
what lighter  shade  ;  very  handsome. 

Carnation  Mar(;ot. —  Pinkish  scarlet,  some- 
what in  the  way  of  Princess  May ;  excellent  in 
form. 

Carnation  Baldwin.  —  Salmon-rose  ;  a  very 
handsome  flower.  All  of  the  above  Carnations 
came  from  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  Hayes,  Kent. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  exhibition 
was  a  splendid  group  from  Lord  Aldenham, 
Elstree  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  which 
extended  half-way  down  one  side  of  the  hall. 
The  group  was  admirably  arranged  without 
crowding  of  any  kind,  prominent  positions  being 
accorded  to  handsome  Kentias,  Areca  lutesoens, 
&c.,  which  threw  a  canopy,  so  to  speak,  over  the 
other  plants,  which  comprised  various  Crotons, 
beautifully  coloured,  many  Dracaenas,  Malraaison 
Carnations,  Crassula  coccinea,  Odontoglossum 
crispum.  Gloxinias,  such  Liliums  as  longiflorum, 
speciosum  rubrum  and  Kn«tzeri,  Tuberoses, 
yellow  Carnations,  Asparagus,  Gladiolus  The 
Bride,  with  Ferns,  Panicums  and  Isolepis,  the 
latter  employed  as  a  fringe  to  a  very  telling 
arrangement,  for  which  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal 
was  awarded.  The  Roses  from  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  and  Son,  W'altham  Cross,  were  a  most  repre- 
sentative gathering,  containing  nearly  100  varie- 
ties, and  embracing  almost  all  sections  of  the 
flower.  1 J  warf  bush  plants,  standards,  and  endless 
examples  in  a  cut  state  were  shown,  many  in 
large  groups  in  baskets  that  proved  very  effective. 
A  few  of  the  best  were  Narcisse,  pale  cream 
yellow  and  white  ;  Mme.  Falcot,  the  lovely  hybrid 
Tea  Caroline  Testout,  Wm.  Allen  Richardson, 
Marie  Lavallee  (Tea),  a  lovely  pale  pink  ;  Empress 
Alexandra  of  Russia,  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
by  reason  of  its  size  and  colour,  a  lovely  bronze- 
salmon  tone  ;  Enchantress,  Souvenir  de  Catherine 
Guillot,  coppery  salmon,  very  charming,  quite  a 
novel  shade  among  Teas  ;  Antoine  Rivoire,  (,)ueen 
Mab  (China),  deep  salmony  orange,  a  most  lovely 
shade  ;  together  with  many  singles.  Mosses,  Poly- 
antha  kinds,  &c. — a  truly  sumptuous  lot  of  these 
beautiful  flowers  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Some 
ten  varieties  of  hybrid  Water  Lilies  from  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton  (gardener,  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson),  attracted 
much  notice.  These  included  Marliacea  rosea, 
M.  albida,  M.  Chromatella,  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  beautiful  of  all  ;  M.  carnea,  Laydekeri 
lilacea,  EUisiana,  crimson,  rich  in  colour  and 
beautiful  in  form ;  stellata,  blue,  &c.  These 
were  grouped  in  a  shallow  vessel  of  water,  thus 
keeping  perfectly  fresh  throughout  the  meeting 
(silver  Banksian  medal). 

A  group  of  Adiantums  representing  some  ninety 
species  and  varieties  came  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Edmonton,  and  constituted  a  most  instructive 
lot.  It  is  not  possible  to  enumerate  or  describe 
so  representative  a  collection.  A.  Hemsleyanum 
is  certainly  among  the  most  graceful  and  elegant, 
and  Lambertianum  has  the  most  minute  pinn:i;  of 
all,  considerably  smaller  than  in  gracilUmum.  A. 
Veitchi  is  very  striking  in  the  young  fronds,  and 


withal  a  handsome  kind.  A.  Forearum  has  a  silvery 
sheen  over  the  mature  fronds  and  a  red-bronze 
tone  in  the  young  pinn;?  which  render  it  attrac- 
tive. A.  fulvum  is  all  its  name  implies  ;  while 
reniforme  asarifolium  has  the  broad  foliage  of  the 
latter  plant  very  strongly  suggested.  A.  Capillus- 
veneris  imbricatum,  with  its  densely  set  fronds 
overlapping  each  other,  is  very  distinct.  A  silver- 
gilt  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Begonias 
were  well  represented,  Mr.  B.  R.  Davis,  Yeovil, 
Somerset,  bringing  a  splendidly  grown  lot  of 
plants  of  very  dwarf  habit  and  bearing  a  profusion 
of  giant  blossoms  in  rich  and  telling  shades  and 
much  variety — Venus,  pure  white  ;  Wm.  Allen 
Richardson,  orange  ;  Mrs.  Stothbert,  soft  yellow  ; 
Trafalgar,  orange  blossoms  ;  Clio,  yellow  goiTered 
petals  ;  and  Orion,  brilliant  scarlet,  enormous 
double  flowers,  being  among  the  most  conspicuous 
in  this  finely-grown  lot  of  plants  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  The  other  group,  from  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  of  Swanle}',  contained  many  fine  things, 
such  as  Lady  Lonsdale,  orange  ;  The  Lady,  whice  ; 
Paul  Hardy,  crimson  ;  .Jean  Sisley,  deep  crimson  ; 
and  Brilliant,  intense  velvety  crimson  (bronze 
Banksian  medal).  Carnations  in  pots,  largely  of 
the  Malmaison  section,  were  as  strongly  repre- 
sented as  we  usually  see  them  at  the  Temple 
show.  The  large  semi-circular  group  of  the  pink 
variety  shown  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hat- 
field (gardener,  Mr.  George  Norman),  was  as  fine 
as  it  is  possible  to  be,  more  especially  as  the 
plants  were  bearing  a  maximum  of  flowers,  and 
that  quite  small  plants  in  (i  inch  pots  carried  an 
average  of  four  handsome  blossoms.  Some  idea 
may  be  gathered  of  the  display  of  bloom 
when  it  is  stated  there  were  some  200  of 
these  plants,  with  something  like  a  total 
of  1000  of  these  noble  flowers.  Such  groups 
as  this  demonstrate  that  freedom  of  flower- 
ing may  be — indeed,  is — secured  without  the  use 
of  huge  pots  and  much  soil,  which  may  after  all 
too  much  favour  gross  growth  at  the  expense 
of  flowers.  The  group  from  Hatfield  was  a 
highly  creditable  lot,  well  deserving  the  silver 
Flora  medal  awarded.  Another  group,  in  which 
greater  variety  prevailed,  the  ]jlants  arranged  in 
undulating  banks  usually  of  one  colour  and  kind, 
came  from  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate. 
Here  also  the  small  pot  system  prevails,  though  in 
many  instances  disbudding  had  been  resorted  to, 
the  blossoms  being  larger  and  less  numerous  than 
in  the  last  instance.  Many  beautiful  varieties 
were  in  this  group,  such  as  Princess  May, 
Churchwarden  (crimson),  Prime  Minister  (scarlet). 
Princess  of  Wales,  Mme.  Adelina  Patti,  fine  pink, 
with  a  large  batch  of  the  old  Blush  kind.  A  few 
border  kinds  were  also  included,  an  especially 
good  form  being  Andrew  Noble,  a  reddish  salmon 
(silver  Flora  medal).  Another  group  of  Mal- 
maisons  was  made  up  entirely  of  novelties  by  Mr. 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Hayes,  Kent  (gardener,  Mr. 
Blick).  Some  of  the  best  are  noted  elsewhere, 
but  other  good  kinds  are  The  Geisha,  salmon- 
rose  ;  Trumpeter,  crimson  -  scarlet  ;  Nautilus, 
white  ;  .Juliette,  scarlet-rose ;  Mrs.  Torrens,  fine 
deep  pink  ;  Calypso,  blush,  very  fine  ;  while  a 
yellow  border  kind,  Cecilia,  in  the  background 
was  little,  it  any,  inferior  in  point  of  size  to  many 
of  the  Malmaison  kinds.  A  silver  gilt  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons, 
Roupell  Park,  likewise  contributed  Carnations, 
mostly  border  kinds,  grown  in  pots — R.  H. 
Measures,  scarlet ;  Primrose  (^tueen,  J.  W.  Christ- 
mas, reddish  pink  ;  Rosamond,  salmon-scarlet  ; 
Miss  Measures,  crimson-scarlet,  being  among  the 
best.  These,  with  a  margin  of  pink  Malmaisons, 
were  still  further  bordered  by  Anthericum  lineare 
variegatum  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  F.  G. 
Foster,  Brockhampton,  Hants,  had  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  Sweet  Peas  in  many  beautiful  shades  dis- 
posed in  a  very  pleasing  manner— Countess  of 
Aberdeen,  flesh ;  Meteor,  rosy  salmon  and 
bronze ;  Peach  Blossom,  Queen  Victoria,  yel- 
lowish white  ;  Celestial,  Lady  Nina  Balfour,  soft 
mauve  ;  Black  Knight  and  Countess  of  Radnor, 
rosy  mauve,  being  among  the  best  (bronze  Bank- 
sian medal).  A  small  batch  of  Phii'nocoma  pro- 
lifera    Barnesi,   more    naturally    grown    than  is 


usually  seen,  from  Messrs.  Balchin  and  Sons, 
Hassocks,  displayed  the  value  of  such  well-grown 
plants,  and  the  finely-flowered  heads  were  most 
attractive. 

Hardy  flowers,  as  at  the  previous  meeting,  held 
the  place  of  honour  on  this  occasion,  not  merely 
in  point  of  numbers,  but  in  quality  also.  The 
Pseonies  and  Delphiniums  from  Messrs.  Kelsvay, 
Langport,  were  excellent  in  every  way,  the  bast 
of  the  former  being  Dai,  pink-blush  ;  CJanymede, 
crimson,  centre  tipped  gold  ;  Olivia,  pure  white; 
Chiron,  crimson;  Miss  Salway,  creamy  white; 
and  Visticius,  pure  white,  double  ;  while  of  DjI' 
phiniums,  Primrose  and  Beauty  of  Langport  re- 
present all  that  exists  of  so-called  white  kinds, 
though  we  feel  constrained  to  confess  the  shade  of 
colour  is  a  little  out  of  place  among  these  noblj 
showy  flowers.  Among  the  blues.  True  Blue, 
King  of  Delphiniums,  azure-blue,  immense  white 
centre  ;  Dagonet,  dark  purple-violet  ;  Alfred 
Henderson,  Ardite,  and  Imperial  Majesty,  rich 
purple-violet,  were  the  finest.  Other  plants  shown 
were  Gaillardias  in  variety,  Centaurea  macro- 
cephala,  Inula  glandulosa,  Phlomis  Russelliana 
with  whorls  of  yellow  and  white  flowers,  several 
Eryngiums,  double  white  Rocket,  Campanula  per- 
sicifolia  maxima  and  its  variety  alba,  both  in  splen- 
did condition  and  very  showy  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Messrs.  .Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed  herbaceous 
Piconies,  in  bold  efl'ective  masses  for  the  most 
part.  Some  of  the  leading  sorts  were  Pottsi 
superba,  crimson-lake  ;  grandiflora  rosea,  Emilie 
Lemoine,  white,  slight  crimson  flake  ;  Duchesse 
de  Nemours,  white  ;  Leda,  rosy  pink  ;  delicatis- 
sima,  pink  ;  and  Carnea  triumphans,  &c.  Then 
in  lielphiniums  we  noted  Bach,  Lucifer,  the 
lovely  sky-blue  Belladonna,  Keteleeri,  an  old 
though  showy  kind  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  azure- 
blue  ;  Lord  Balfour,  violet-purple,  &c.  These 
were  margined  with  flowering  branches  of 
Tropa;olum  polyphyllum.  At  one  end  of  thg 
table,  which  extended  the  full  length  of  the 
centre  space,  a  host  of  annuals  and  biennials  was 
arranged — such  things  as  Sweet  Pe\s  in  variety 
in  all  the  best  kinds,  together  with  Wallflowers, 
Stocks,  Sweet  Sultan,  Carnation  Grenadin,  Rho- 
danthe,  Clintonia  elegans,  with  its  blue  and  white 
flowers,  Schizanthus  retusus  and  its  \  ariety  albus 
also  being  abundantly  shown.  Then  in  the  centre 
were  vases  of  annuals,  such  as  the  white  Schizan- 
thus, many  grasses,  Sweet  Peas  and  the  like,  that 
made  a  very  pleasing  array.  The  same  firm  set  up  a 
fine  lot  of  Campanula  Medium  calycanthema,  th^ 
whole  of  the  plants  splendidly  grown  and  branched 
with  a  freedom  but  rarely  attained  in  pots.  The 
plants  were  all  grown  in  8inch  pots,  and  grandly 
flowered  throughout.  The  size  of  the  flowers 
individually  was  alone  a  feature.  The  firm 
brought  also  the  usual  complement  of  rare  flower- 
ing shrubs,  among  which  Magnolia  Watsooi  was 
very  fine.  Other  things  included  Indigofera  de- 
cora alba,  a  most  graceful  thing  ;  Styrax  japonioa, 
white,  abundantly  flowered ;  I'hiladelphus  coro- 
natus  erectus  and  Escallonia  langleyensis,  a  red- 
flowered  kind,  very  profuse  (silver  Flora  medal). 
From  Colchester,  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co. 
sent  a  lovely  lot  of  hardy  bulbous  things  that 
included  Liliums  in  plenty,  notably  the  lovely 
new  kind  L.  rubellum :  also  L.  Hansoni,  L. 
Szovitzianum,  L.  tenuifolium,  L.  pomponium 
verum,  L.  pardalinum,  L.  Dalhansoni  (a  handsome 
hybrid),  L.  Henryi,  together  with  a  large  assort- 
ment of  the  forms  of  L.  Thunbergianum  and  the 
more  stately  and  massive  flowers  of  L.  platy- 
phyllum,  L.  rubro-vittatum,  L.  Wittei,  with  three 
of  its  superb  white,  spotless  flowers  only  relieved 
by  a  chrome-yellow  band  in  the  centre  of  each 
petal.  Besides  these  were  many  Brodiseas, 
various  Calochorti,  Ixias  in  variety,  Hemero- 
callis  aurantiaca  major,  English  and  Spanish 
Irises,  Iris  gigantea,  I.  Monnieri,  and  the  lovely 
bulbous  Iris  I.  juncea  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
The  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  likewise  had  one  of 
their  usual  displays  of  hardy  things,  among  which 
Pivonies  largely  figured,  also  Irises  of  several  sec- 
tions, such  as  English  and  Spanish,  and  the  dis- 
tinct Iris  Monspur  and  varieties,  which  are  very 
beautiful  and  distinct.     This  exhibit  also  con- 
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tained  such  things  as  Papaver  nudicaule,  several 
Sea  Hollies,  Pink  Her  Majesty,  very  Kne  Lupinus 
arboreiis,  Ornithogalum  pyramidale,  Inula  <;lanu- 
losa,  Dictaninus  of  sorts,  Ilanunculus  asiaticus  in 
variety,  &c.  (silver  Hanksian  medal).  MB.-isrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Chcshunt,  also  staged 
a  splendid  lot  of  herbaceous  IVonies  and  Del- 
phiniums in  all  the  leading  kinds  in  both  in- 
stances, together  with  many  vases  of  the  new 
single  Rose  Royal  Scarlet  in  the  bud  state  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Another  group  of  hardy  flowers 
from  Messrs.  Geo.  .Jackman  and  Sons,  Woking, 
contained  many  Campanulas,  Delphiniums  in 
variety,  Sweet  Peas,  Pyrethrums,  Heuchera, 
Lychnis  Haageana,  some  Eryngiums,  double  yel- 
low Bachelor's  Buttons,  Sidalcea  malva'flora,  &c. 
(bronze  Banksian  medal). 

Fruit  Committee. 

The  exhibits  before  this  committee,  though  not 
numerous,  made  up  by  their  splendid  (luality.  A 
first-class  certificate  was  given  to  — 

Peach  Thomas  Rivkrs. — It  is  a  very  beautiful 
fruit,  large,  and  of  a  splendid  colour,  skin  jiale 
mottled  pink,  with  very  little  green,  the  flesh  of 
great  thickness  and  juicy.  It  is  a  splendid  addi- 
tion to  this  class  of  fruit.  The  fruits  shown  were 
from  pot  trees  started  on  December  'JO. 

Mr.  Gleeson,  Warren  House  Gardens,  Stanmore, 
staged  nine  Queen  Pineapples,  splendid  fruits  and 
with  very  small  crowns.  One  was  shown  as  a  new 
variety,  but  the  committee  could  detect  no  differ- 
ence. A  silver-gilt  Knightian  medal  was  awarded. 
Mr.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  Acton, 
sent  a  large  quantity  of  Tomatoes,  and  Cherries 
Early  Rivers  and  Bigarreau  de  Schreken.  The 
Tomatoes  were  in  six  varieties.  The  fruits  were 
tested  for  flavour,  and  Royal  Jubilee  was  con- 
sidered excellent.  Golden  Nugget  and  Sutton's 
Dessert  being  of  equal  merit  as  regards  quality. 
The  other  varieties  were  Abundance,  a  beautiful 
fruit.  Peach  Blow,  and  Best  of  All,  the  last-named 
a  medium-sized  fruit  of  great  excellence.  We  do 
not  care  for  the  colour  of  Peach  Blow,  though  it 
does  not  lack  flavour.  A  silver-gilt  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded.  Some  excellent  Tomatoes 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Rolfe,  Stamford-le-Hope,  Es.sex, 
the  flavour  being  liked  and  the  fruits  very  shapely. 
These  were  named  Rolfe's  Challenge.  The  com- 
mittee had  an  excellent  opinion  of  their  quality, 
but  as  plants  are  growing  at  Chiswick,  they  wished 
to  see  the  cropping  qualities  before  giving  any 
decision  as  to  their  merits.  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  sent 
baskets  of  Cherries  Guigne  d'Annonay  from 
pyramid  trees  in  the  open.  This  variety  was 
stated  to  be  some  daj's  earlier  than  the  Early 
Itivers,  and  it  appears  to  be  \ery  prolific,  the 
fruits,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  being  in  large  clusters. 
Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries  gathered  from 
the  open  ground,  from  plants  layered  last  .July, 
were  staged  by  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens, 
Brentford,  to  show  the  advantages  of  growing  the 
Strawberrj"  as  an  annual,  as  the  fruits  are  earlier, 
finer,  and  of  excellent  quality.  A  very  good  seed- 
ling Melon  was  sent  by  a  Mr.  W.  Coates,  but 
there  was  no  address.  Unfortunately,  the  fruit 
was  not  ripe,  but  the  committee  desired  it  to  be 
sent  again.  A  new  seedling  Pea,  Early  t,>ueen, 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Edwards,  Grove  Lodge,  Guild- 
ford. This  the  committee  asked  to  be  sent  to 
Chiswick,  as  it  is  impossible  to  test  Peas  unless 
the  growth  is  seen. 


The   weather  in  West  Herts.— During  the 

past  week  there  occurred  but  one  unseasonably 
warm  day,  when  the  temperature  in  shade  rose  to 
T.'i".  The  nights,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  also  cold 
for  the  time  of  year,  and  on  that  preceding  the 
•2tith  the  exposed  thermometer  fell  to  within  4° 
of  the  freezing  point.  Both  at  1  foot  and  ■!  feet 
deep  the  ground  is  now  of  about  seasonable 
warmth.  Rain  fell  on  five  days  during  the  week, 
and  to  the  aggregate  depth  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  No  measurable  (juantity  of 
rain-water  has  now  come  through  the  light  soil 
percolation  gauge  for  over  three  weeks.  The  first 
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PRIVATE  GROUNDS  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

No  more  specious  measure,  i)crhaps,  was  ever 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  than  the 
"  Access  to  Mountains  "  Bill.  Under  the  guise  of 
an  artist,  a  botanist,  or  an  admirer  of  Nature, 
the  tourist  was  to  be  allowed  to  roam  over  grouse 
moors  and  deer  forests,  possibly  to  his  own 
delight,  but  to  the  undisputable  confusion  of  the 
man  who  paid  a  large  rent  for  the  right  of  sport- 
ing over  the  ground.  Farmers,  too,  were  opposed 
to  the  mcasuie,  as  the  tourists  and  their  dogs 
would  have  much  disturbed  the  sheep.  Putting 
aside  the  fact  that  a  succession  of  trippers  would 
have  completely  put  an  end  to  that  quiet  which  is 
so  necessary  for  moors,  forests,  and  sheep  farmers, 
we  urged,  on  each  occasion  of  the  Bill  being  in- 
troduced, that  many  of  those  who  would  have 
taken  advantage  of  its  provisions,  had  it  become 
law,  would  certainly  not  have  comported  them- 
selves as  sober  artists  and  botanists  should. 
Eggs,  if  found,  would  doubtless  ha\e  been 
abstracted  if  any  tourists  were  abroad  in  the 
nesting  season;  while  other  damage  would  have 
been  committed  to  the  detriment  of  the  owner  of 
the  shooting  ;  for  it  has  long  been  notorious  that 
some  people  will  abuse  the  privileges  extended  to 
them.  Of  this  we  have  a  very  recent  instance. 
The  Earl  of  Malraesbury  had  for  some  time  been 
accustomed  to  throw  open  his  beautiful  Rhodo- 
dendron forest  at  Heron  Court,  near  Bourne- 
mouth, to  the  public  ;  and  to  wander  there  was  a 
treat  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  highly 
appreciated  by  numberless  visitors  to  that  seaside 
resort  and  the  district.  Then  the  order  went 
forth  that  the  public  were  to  be  excluded,  and  it 
is  only  the  other  day  that  a  daily  journal  stated 
the  regret  expressed  that  Lord  Malmesbury  still 
continued  to  close  the  forest  against  strangers. 
This  note  brought  forth  a  reply  from  the  owner 
of  Heron  Court,  "No  one,"  wrote  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  "regrets it  (the  closingof  the  forest) 
more  than  I  do  ;  but  I  had  no  alternative,  owing 
to  the  behaviour  of  visitors  from  Bournemouth, 
who  set  la  "  and  order  at  defiance  and  my  woods 
on  fire."  Here  is  a  pretty  indictment  against 
tourists,  holiday-makers,  and  others  who  afore- 
time availed  themselves  of  being  allowed  to  enter 
private  grounds ;  yet  nobody  who  knows  the 
country  well  will  say  that  Lord  Malmesbury  has 
been  guilty  of  the  least  exaggeration.  It  is  a 
common  enough  saj'ing  that  property  has  its 
obligations  as  well  as  its  rights,  and,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  the  saying  is  true.  As  a  rule,  we 
venture  to  think,  no  one  realises  this  more  than 
those  who  own  large  and  picturescjue  parks,  and 
in  different  parts  of  England  houses  and  grounds 
are  thrown  open,  under  certain  proper  restric- 
tions, to  the  public  ;  but  it  is  unpleasant  to  relate 
that  people  will  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  cicerone 
or  attendant  to  commit  some  petty  damage. 

Many  years  ago.  Lord  Hill's  fine  park  at  Hawk- 
stone,  in  Shropshire,  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  who  were  allowed  to  picnic  therein  ;  but 
the  concession  was  so  far  abused  that  broken 
bottles  were  left  about,  with  the  result  that  both 
horses  and  deer  were  lamed  ;  so  the  public  were 
no  longer  allowed  to  take  provisions  with  them, 
but  were  obliged  to  make  their  meals  in  an  hotel 
which  was  built  at  the  entrance  to  the  park.  It 
should  surely  not  require  much  thought  to  cause 
people  to  remember  that  broken  glass  left  l}"ing 
about  must  be  a  source  of  great  danger  to  human 
beings  as  well  as  to  animals  ;  and  when  Oxford 
races  were  held  on  Port  Meadow  there  were  in 
most  years  accidents  arising  from  this  very  cause 
for  some  days  after  the  racing  was  over.  Private 
parks  and  gardens  cost  a  good  deal  to   keep  up, 


and  the  privilege  of  walking  in  them  is  highly 
valued  by  all,  careful  and  careless  alike  ;  ancf, 
while  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  not  a 
few  careless  and  dishonest  visitors,  there  are  at 
the  samo  time  many  who  are  careful  not  to  do 
any  damage.  Many  owners  make  a  charge  for 
viewing  show  houses  and  grounds,  dividing  tho 
receipts  among  local  charities  and  charitable 
institutions.  This,  of  course,  to  some  extent  docs 
away  with  the  presence  of  the  objectionable  class, 
but  not  entirely  ;  for  complaints  have  been  made 
of  damage  by  several  owners  who  do  make  a 
charge.  Anyone  who  finds  his  woods,  his  grass, 
or  his  gorse  fired,  may  well  feel  annoyed  at  this 
return  for  his  kindness,  and  no  one  need  be  sur- 
prised if  he  clones  his  doors  to  casual  visitors,  as 
the  Earl  of  Malmesburj'  has  been  compelled  to 
do,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  he  has  suffered  by 
his  plants  and  trees  being  injured  and  his  woods 
set  on  fire.  There  is  in  Devonshire  a  show  house, 
in  which  the  one  piece  of  furniture  was  a  fine  old 
Oak  chair,  and  round  the  house  visitors  were 
allowed  to  ramble  free  from  any  restraint.  Twenty 
J  ears  ago  or  more  so  many  names  were  cut  on  the 
chair  that  there  was  room  for  no  more  ;  and  this 
habit  of  disfiguring  everything  that  can  be  cut  or 
scratched  is  one  of  the  curious  freaks  of  the  holi- 
day maker  and  tourist,  who  think  that  no  place 
which  they  may  have  visited  is  properly  honoured 
unless  it  bears  their  names.  There  are  people 
who  steal  flowers  from  the  graves  and  borders  in 
cemeteries  ;  while  the  public  parks  in  London 
and  elsewhere  are  not  free  from  the  pilferer  ; 
readers  at  the  British  Museum  have  been  known 
to  mutilate  books — in  short,  wherever  people  have 
access  to  something  with  which  they  cannot  pro- 
vide themselves,  in  a  large  number  of  cases  they 
deliberately  set  themselves  the  task  of  doing 
injury  and  wrong.  The  picture  galleries  and 
libraries  of  some  of  the  great  London  houses  have 
been  occasionally  thrown  open  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, and  in  one  or  two  cases  some  slight  injury 
to  something  has  subsequently  been  discovered. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the  enjoy- 
ment to  hard-worked  people  of  going  for  recrea- 
tion, not  into  a  desolate  open  space  or  a  disused 
burial  ground,  but  into  a  well  kept  private  park, 
or  into  a  comfortable  private  gallery,  instead  of 
bare  public  rooms  ;  but  the  misdeeds  of  a  few 
cause  theciilree  to  be  denied,  and,  in  the  emphatic 
words  of  a  contemporary,  and  cjuoted  by  Lord 
Malmesbury,  "The  British  public  has  to  suffer 
for  the  behaviour  of  the  British  cad." 

Sauce  for  the  goose  is  proverbially  sauce  for 
the  gander,  and  we  have  purposely  laid  a  good 
deal  of  stress  on  the  fact  that  those  gentlemen 
who  do  their  best  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
poorer  members  of  the  community  have  every 
right  to  expect  that,  in  return  for  the  concession-) 
they  make,  respect  shall  be  shown  for  their  pro- 
perty and  convenience.  If  this  respect  be  not 
shown,  the  place  is  closed,  as  has  been  Lord 
Malmesbury's  Rhododendron  forest,  and  several 
other  places.  But  on  the  sauce  for  the  goose  and 
gander  cjucstion,  how  about  the  farmer  who  finds 
that  his  concessions  are  abused  ?  The  owner  of 
the  park  which  is  closed  against  visitors  simply 
warns  them  off:  but  farmers  have  to  be  more 
long-suffering  still.  Year  after  year  they  see 
their  crops  ridden  over— not  by  those  who  go  field 
for  field  with  hounds,  but  by  those  who  are  half  a 
mile  behind  the  pack.  They  see  their  gates  left 
open,  their  fences  gapped  by  those  who  have  not 
the  pluck  to  ride  boldly  at  them,  and  they  find 
people  taking  short  cuts  over  their  land  when 
going  to  the  covert  side  or  returning  home  after 
hunting.  In  noting  these  matters,  we  are  very 
far  from  saying  that  private  parks  and  gardens 
should  not  be  closed  against  wanton  visitors ;  still 
less  do  wa  invite  aggrieved  farmers  to  warn 
hounds  off  their  land  because  they  have  suffered  a 
certain  amount  of  injur}'  at  the  hands  of  the 
thoughtless.  The  real  subject  of  the  moral  is  the 
hunting  man  himself.  He,  at  least,  should  not 
be  blind  to  the  fact  that  if  the  owner  of  an  estate 
is  justified  in  closing  his  grounds  to  an  unedu- 
cated class  because  of  the  damage  its  members  do, 
the  farmer  would  be  e<iualiy  justified  in  keeping 
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out  the  gentlemen  in  tops  and  scarlet,  who  really 
inflict  far  more  injury  than  do  the  tourists  and 
holiday-makers  to  the  private  grounds  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen.  Those  who  come  out  of  the 
slums  may  almost  be  pardoned  if,  in  their  plea- 
sure at  finding  themselves  amid  new  surround- 
ings, they  in  their  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness 
commit  some  wrong  ;  but  little  can  be  said  in 
extenuation  of  the  man  who  goes  out  hunting  and 
violates  almost  every  canon  which  is  supposed  to 
govern  the  sportsman.  Hospitable  persons  who 
entertain  men  on  their  way  home  after  hunting 
know  quite  well  that  their  guests  will  allow  their 
horses  to  plant  their  feet  on  the  edge  of  a  grass 
plot,  or  even  on  a  flower  border  ;  and  this  we 
have  ever  maintained  is  quite  as  great  an  offence 
as  any  which  is  committed  by  those  who  damage 
property  over  which  they  are  allowed  to  walk. — 
Field. 

The  proposed  extension  of  Hampstead 
Heath.  -The  freehold  estate  of  the  late  Sir  T. 
Spencer  Wells,  known  as  Golder's  Hill,  Hamp- 
stead Heath,  has,  we  learn,  been  sold  for  £38,500. 
A  movement  is  on  foot  to  secure  the  estate  for  the 
public  as  an  extension  of  Hampstead  Heath  if  the 
necessary  funds  can  be  raised,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  purchaser  is  open  to  deal  with  the 
property  from  that  point  of  view. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


EpiToblum  obcordatum  is  a  dainty  little  rrck 
pUnt  from  California,  forming  a  spreading  mass  close 
upon  the  ground,  and  freely  fui-nislied  with  large  open 
rosy-purplfl  blossoms.  The  plant  flowers  for  some 
time  during  summer,  and  prefers  a  warm,  well-drained 
position  on  sunny  rockwork. 

Erigeron  glaucus.— Th'a  handsome  composite 
has  been  in  full  flower  for  more  than  a  month,  and  is 
remarliable  for  the  longevity  of  the  blossom^,  which 
are  large  and  very  showy.  The  florets  forming  the 
rays  vary  from  a  dislinct  lilae-hlue  to  a  reddish  lilac 
hue,  the  haves  slightly  clammy  and  ealii-e.  The 
spreading  habit  ultimately  assumes  a  procumbent 
form  that  renders  it  cjuite  distinct  from  other  species 
of  the  genus. 

Polygonum  baldschuanioam When  seen 

thickly  studded  with  floivers  and  at  a  slight  dis- 
tance, this  plant  strongly  resembles  a  cloud  of 
foam,  sufficiently  so  to  entitle  it  to  bear  the  term 
Foam  Bush,  the  bunches  of  blossoms  hanging 
around  the  twiggy  branches  of  which  the  plant 
is  composed  in  great  abundance.  It  is  a  pretty 
climber  of  a  sub  shrubby  character,  breaking  and 
flowering  with  remarkable  freedom  from  the  old 
twigs  or  branches.  A  fine  example  of  this  is  now 
in  excellent  condition  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Keiv. 

Sparaxis  pulcherrima  alba.— The  typical 
species  is  fairly  well  known,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  a  plant  which  flowers  regularly  in  the  open 
in  this  country,  but  the  white  form  as  cited  above 
is  much  more  rare.  It  is,  however,  a  chaste  and 
beautiful  flower,  singularly  graceful  and  elegant 
in  its  bearing,  by  reas-on  of  the  thin,  almost  wiry, 
nature  of  the  long  arching  spike  that  bears  its 
blossoms  in  profusion  for  a  long  season  where  a 
good  cluster  exists.  An  excellent  white-flowered 
variety  is  now  in  bloom  on  a  warm  border  at  Kew. 

Iris  tectorum.— In  reply  to  the  note  in  Thk 
Garden  of  .June  18  (p.  ,".21 ),  I  may  say  that  for 
the  first  time  tince  I  received  it,  several  years  ago, 
Iris  tectorum  is  not  flowering.  The  plant  on  the 
roof  garden  is  apparently  quite  thriving,  but  I 
fear  that  I  have  it  in  too  exposed  a  position.  It 
is  close  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  where  it  gets  more 
than  a  due  share  of  the  cold  winds.  It  is,  how- 
ever, perfectly  hardy  in  this  position,  but  I  am 
removing  it  lower  down,  where  it  will  have  as 
much  sun  with  a  warmer  situation.—  S.  Arnott, 
CarsclhoTii,  hy  Dumfries,  N.B. 

Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum  semi- 
duplex. — This,  although  not  an  absolutely  new 
plant,  is  pretty  enough  to  deserve  to  be  more 
widely  known.  Its  distinguishing  feature  is  the 
number  of  narrow  ray  petals  arranged  in  a  loose 
and  informal  way  between  the  ordinary  rays,  as 


seen  in  the  typical  plant,  and  the  yellow  disc. 
This  gives  it  a  very  light  and  graceful  appearance, 
which  adds  to  its  value  as  a  garden  flower  or  for 
cutting.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  perennial,  and 
increases  rapidly.  In  the  light  soil  here  it  is 
always  very  pleasing. — S.  Arxott,  Carsethom,  by 
Dumfries,  N.B. 

Dianthus  callizonus  is  among  the  choicest 
of  the  Pinks  and  worth  special  care  to  make  it  a 
success.  In  point  of  size  it  may  be  compared 
with  the  more  tufted  D.  alpinus  or  D.  neglectus 
when  these  are  of  large  size,  and  of  richer  colour 
than  either.  The  large  solitary  blossoms,  how- 
ever, are  produced  on  leafy  stems  that  are  .3  inches 
or  4  inches  long,  the  tuft  of  leaves  decidedly  more 
spreading  than  in  the  other  kinds  named.  A  patch 
of  this  covered  with  its  handsome  flowers  would 
form  a  charming  picture,  and  coming  as  a  close 
succession  to  other  species  invests  ili  with  addi- 
tional value.  A  coloured  figure  of  this  appeared 
in  The  Garden  of  October  10.  1891,  p.  33i 

Baptisia  australis. — When  well  grown  and 
fully  established  this  plant  is  very  effective  either 
in  the  border  or  in  isolated  positions  on  the  grass. 
It  is,  however,  a  plant  too  rarely  seen  in  good 
condition,  for  not  only  is  it  distinct  in  its  flower- 
ing and  among  perennials  unique  in  early  summer, 
for  it  makes  quite  a  handsome  bush  of  its  slightly 
glaucous  leaves  and  attains  nearly  or  quite  4  feet 
high  and  as  much  through.  Indeed,  there  is  just 
such  an  example  at  the  present  time  flowering  in 
the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew  and  bearing  quanti- 
ties of  its  metallic  blue  fliwers  on  stout  stems.  The 
plant  is  of  easy  culture  in  good  ordinary  soil,  but 
it  requires  to  be  left  alone  in  order  to  attain  its 
full  size. 

Saxifraga  cochlearis. — This  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest  of  all  the  crusted  Saxifrages  in  bloom  at 
the  present  time,  the  snow  white  flowers  but  very 
faintly  tinted  with  pale  pink  spots,  so  pale  as  not 
to  be  seen  at  a  little  distance  ofl".  Its  beauty, 
however,  is  very  marked  where  a  small  colony  has 
been  established,  as  it  is  among  the  most  free 
flowering  of  its  race,  the  purity  of  the  blossoms 
appearing  to  even  better  advantage  against  the 
reddish-coloured  stems  and  peduncles.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  plant  is  not  always  to  be  obtained 
true  to  name  ;  indeed,  confusion  exists  with  both 
this  and  the  "  minor  ''  form,  the  latter  being  most 
frequently  sold  as  S.  valdensis.  The  above  kind 
is  abaat  a  foot  high  when  in  bloom  and  very 
dainty  in  its  general  appearance. 

Campanula  pulla. — This  is  always  a  most 
welcome  member  of  the  Bellflower  family,  the 
elegant  drooping  blossoms  depending  from  a 
fragile  stem  that  is  arched  in  the  most  distinct 
manner.  There  is  a  richness  in  the  colour  in  this 
charming  plant  that  is  not  equalled  by  any  other 
species.  For  the  growth  and  general  habit  of  the 
plant  the  flowers  are  much  larger  than  in  any 
plant  of  similar  stature,  and  the  blossoms  borne 
singly  on  the  stems  may  to  some  extent  account 
for  this.  The  rich  dark  purple  bells  are  now  very 
effective.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  more  than  cna 
recognised  form  of  this  lovely  Austrian  Hairbell, 
but  in  the  plant  now  referred  to  the  flowers 
expand  somewhat  at  the  mouth,  while  in  another 
instance  noted  a  few  days  since  this  is  quite 
wanting. 

A  new  Lily.— "S.  W.  F."  remarks  on  p.  ,j50 
of  Thk  Garden  for  June  25  "that  if  Lilium 
rubellum  (exhibited  at  the  Temple  show)  should 
prove  hardy  it  will  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  flower  garden.'  It  therefore  may  be  of 
interest  for  him  to  know  that  I  received  some 
Lily  bulbs  from  .Japan  last  year  marked  "New 
kind  of  Lily,  Krameri  variety."  They  were  at 
once  planted  in  an  open  border  with  a  south 
aspect,  in  warm,  light  soil,  and  have  been  in 
flower  for  several  days.  From  the  illustration 
and  description  in  the  Gardeners  Ch^-onide  for 
May  28  there  is  no  doubt  they  are  Lilium  rubel- 
lum. Of  course,  last  winter  was  unusually  mild, 
still  the  late  spring  weather  has  been  most  un- 
favourable to  many  hardy  plants,  and  I  should 
say  this  new  Lily  will  prove  quite  hardy  and  easy 
to  grow  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  Those  now  in 
flower  here  have  from  two  to  three  pretty  pink 


flowers  on  a  stem,  which  last  for  some  time  without 
losing  their  colour. — E.  M.  Webb,  Kottingham. 

Cypripedium  spectabile.— The  most  valu- 
able of  all  hardy  Cypripediums  is  the  above,  and 
one  which  is  now  flowering  freely.  It3  chief 
value,  apart  altogether  from  the  beauty  of  its 
handsome  flowers,  is  due  to  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  grown  in  cool  and  shady  spots  in  almost 
any  garden,  and  also  to  its  perfectly  reliable 
character  where  given  proper  cultivation.  This 
is  more,  perhaps,  than  could  be  stated  of  the 
majority  of  the  hardy  species.  Given  a  moist, 
peaty  bed,  where  a  constantly  cool  rooting 
medium  is  guaranteed,  and  with  good  plants,  one 
may  rest  fairly  well  assured  of  the  plants  becom- 
ing stronger  and  better  each  year.  Size  and 
general  vigour  may  be  increased  if  a  specially 
deep  bed  of  peat  is  given,  to  be  followed  each 
autumn  by  a  mixed  mulch  of  decayed  leaves, 
peat,  and  very  short,  finely  sifted  manure.  The 
last  is  not  usually  applied  in  planting  this 
Orchid  at  first,  but  it  may  be  supplied  in  the 
manner  suggested  and  with  good  effect. 

A  note  from  Homburg. — There  are  many 
trees  grown  here  that  one  seldom  sees  in  English 
gardens.  Four  of  them  are  particularly  hand- 
some. One  is  the  American  Silver  Lime  (Tilia 
alba).  This  variety  has  leaves  of  a  darker  green 
and  larger  than  the  common  Lime,  the  under  part 
being  silvery. white.  The  leaf-stalks  being  long, 
the  under-side  is  often  turned  to  the  front,  and 
the  mixture  of  green  and  silver  has  a  very  pleas- 
ing effect.  The  flower-pods,  not  yet  open,  re- 
semble those  of  our  native  kind.  I  do  not  know 
if  they  are  equally  sweet  scented.  Salix  vitel- 
lina  aurea  pendula  is  a  much  handsomer  tree 
than  the  Babylonian  Willow,  being  perfectly 
hardy,  having  the  same  habit,  and  much  longer 
branches.  Aurea  only  refers  to  yellow  twigs ;  the 
leaves  are  green.  The  Bibylonian  Willow,  so 
often  extolled  for  its  graceful  beauty,  has  one 
great  defect  for  a  northern  climate  ;  it  is  sub- 
evergreen.  The  first  early  growth  begins  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  seldom  escapes  a  spring  frost.  Its 
beauty  is  not  developed  until  late  in  .July,  if  then, 
when  it  has  made  a  second  start.  Anyone  who 
doubts  this  should  now  visit  the  upper  parts  of 
the  Thames,  where  these  trees  abound,  and  he 
will  see  how  shabby  the  universal  favourite  looks 
at  this  season.  Here,  being  near  the  variety  I 
have  mentioned,  the  two  can  be  compared.  Acer 
pseudo-platanus  erythrocarpum  is  a  Sycamore 
with  pretty  scarlet  keys.  The  fourth  tree  is  a 
Maple  with  dark  green  leaves  when  perfected  ; 
the  young  shoots  are  bright  red.  This  tree  is 
planted  on  either  side  of  a  street,  and  is  very 
showy  when  the  sun  lights  up  the  young  red 
leaves.  I  do  not  know  its  right  name.  A  winter 
in  North  Germany  must  be,  as  far  as  outdoor 
gardens  go,  rather  dreary,  as  evergreens  are  few 
and  far  between  ;  they  cannot  stand  the  severe 
cold.  Even  Aucubas  and  Laurels,  which  are 
planted  ad  nauseam  at  home,  are  grown  here  in 
tubs.— J.  H.  W.  Thomas. 


Water  weed  pest  (•/.  Matheson). — The  weed 
sent  is  a  species  of  Chara,  a  pest  that  propagates 
itself  abundantly.  The  following  remedies  for  its 
destruction  have  been  effectual  in  many  cases  : 
I  (1)  Drain  the  pond  or  lake,  clean  out  the  mud, 
'  and  when  the  bottom  is  dry  pitch  it  with  a  layer 
I  of  chalk.  (2)  Drain  and  dry  the  bottom,  and 
water  by  water-cart  with  a  strong  solution  of 
carbolic  acid.  (3)  Clear  out  the  bulk  of  the  weed 
with  rakes  or  drag-chains,  and  keep  swans  and 
other  water  fowl  in  order  to  keep  it  down.  The 
feeding  source  should  be  carefully  guarded  against 
the  ingress  of  water  weeds,  but  in  the  case  of  this 
weed  as  well  as  the  Canadian  Water  Weed  the 
smallest  scraps  (often  carried  from  lake  to  lake  by 
water  fowl)  will  increase,  as  well  as  by  the  spores 
and  seeds  the  plants  produce. — G. 

Names  of  plants.— rfenri/  SJnw.—l,  Anguloi 
uniflora  ;  2,  Odontoglossum  Ruckorianum  ;  3,  Epiden- 

drum  ciliare. J.  S.  S. — Polysticham  vestitum. ■ 

L.  Burnett.— \,   Trifolium   resupinituni  ;    3,    Sisym- 
brium Iri. 
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The  Market  Garden. 


GOOSEBERRIES  IN  KENT. 

As  is  well  known,  Kent  is  the  principal  centre 
of  commercial  fruit  culture,  and,  owing  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  soil  and  situation,  the 
county  may  be  divided  into  sections,  each 
producing  its  own  fruit.  One  district  is  the 
favoured  home  of  the  Strawberry,  from 
another  more  Raspberries  are  produced  than 
from  any  similar  area  in  the  kingdom,  and 
a  third  is  noted  for  its  Cherries.  Kentish 
Cobnuts  flourish  in  the  brashy  soil  on  the 
gently  sloping  hill-sides,  where  other  fruit 
will  not  grow  satisfactorily,  and  in  rich  fertile 
districts  Apples,  Pears,  and  bush  fruits  grow  to 
perfection.  It  may  sound  strange  to  hear  of 
any  particular  area  being  noted  for  Gooseberries, 
for  in  every  garden  in  the  kingdom  this  popular 
fruit  is  found.  This  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  Gooseberry  is  an  accommodating  fruit 
without  any  particular  fancy  for  soil  and  situa- 
tion, yet  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  where  the 
cultivation  of  Gooseberries  is  treated  as  an 
industry.  In  private  gardens  the  Gooseberry 
quarter  is  generally  in  a  sheltered  position 
and  necessarily  limited  in  extent,  but  in 
Kent  Gooseberries  are  grown  in  the  open 
fields  by  the  acre,  and  it  is  from  these  favoured 
districts  that  the  tons  of  fruit  that  find  their 
way  into  all  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  other 
great  centres  of  population  come.  Anyone 
travelling  by  road  from  Canterbury  to  Sand- 
wich may,  by  leaving  the  main  thoroughfare 
and  threading  through  the  little  villages  that  lie 
on  either  side,  pass  into  one  of  the  centres  of 
commercial  Gooseberry  culture.  It  is  not  the 
only  one  in  Kent,  as  other  districts  are  simi- 
larly noted,  but  here  the  deep  sandy  loam  grows 
corn  and  Hops  as  well  as  bush  fruit  to  perfec- 
tion, and  an  hour  could  not  be  more  pleasantly 
spent  than  in  the  plantation  of  a  Kentish  fruit 
grower  who  is  interested  in  his  occupation. 

Many  of  the  growers  are  freeholders  and  own 
their  own  plantations,  varying  in  extent,  but 


giving  an  idea  of  the  returns  that  must  be 
obtained  from  a  small  area  of  land  to  pay  per- 
centage on  capital,  wages,  expenses,  as  well  as 
provide  a  livelihood  for  the  occupier.  When 
I  was  in  this  neighbourhood  a  few  weeks  ago 
Gooseberry  picking  had  just  commenced,  and 
women  and  girls  were  gatliering  the  fruit  and 
depositing  it  into  the  round  sieves  to  be  dis- 
patched to  the  London  markets.  The  Goose- 
berry crop  is  an  important  one  on  account 
of  the  two  seasons  of  picking,  and  when  the 
bushes  are  well  laden,  as  is  the  case  this  sea- 
son, the  first  picking  is  done  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  large  enough.  This  takes  the  form  of  a 
thinning,  as,  except  in  a  few  cases,  the  bushes 
are  not  entirely  stripped,  but  simply  eased  of 
their  burden,  so  that  the  remainder  of  the  fruit 
may  develop  for  gathering  in  a  ripe  state  for 
preserving.  I  learnt  that  prices  have  been  low 
this  season,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  heavy  crop. 
Pests. — This  season  the  bushes  have  a  clean, 
healthy  appearance,  and  the  deadly  caterpillar  has 
generally  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence  up  to 
the  present.  The  Kentish  grower  has  many 
enemies  to  contend  with.  The  county  abounds 
with  the  feathered  tribe,  and  early  in  the  spring 
they  play  havoc  with  the  buds.  In  many 
villages  sparrow  clubs  are  formed  for  the 
extermination  of  the  pests,  against  which 
regular  crusades  are  made  by  members  of  the 
clubs.  Great  dift'erences  of  opinion  exist  as  to 
the  damage  done  by  birds.  One  grower  will 
tell  you  that  they  are  a  nuisance,  and  another 
in  the  same  village  takes  no  trouble  to  destroy 
them,  asserting  that  they  do  nothing  worse  than 
thin  the  buds.  The  caterpillar  in  some  seasons 
is  a  plague,  and  a  plantation  badly  affected 
presents  a  pitiable  appearance,  with  the  leaves 
stripped  to  .skeletons  in  a  few  days 
unless  stringent  measures  be  taken  to  check 
the  onslaught.  Another  pest  more  difficult  to 
destroy  than  the  caterpillar  is  the  Gooseberry 
mite,  which  causes  the  bushes  to  assume  a 
sickly  yellow  appearance.  During  the  dry 
weather  of  last  season  it  was  very  common,  and 
caused    the    death    of    many  old    bushes.     A 


grower  informed  me  that  he  would  not  keep 
old  Gooseberry  bushes,  as  they  only  encouraged 
the  mite,  and  as  soon  as  they  began  to  show 
signs  of  decay  they  were  grubbed  up  and  the 
ground  given  a  change  of  crop.  By  judicious 
arrangement  the  plantation  may  consist  of  sec- 
tions containing  bushes  of  various  ages,  so  that 
when  one  is  done  away  with  the  loss  is  only 
.slight,  as  there  is  another  ready  to  take  its 
place.  When  bushes  are  marked  for  grubbing 
up  they  are  not  pruned,  but  allowed  to  carry  as 
much  fruit  as  possible,  and  all  this  is  gathered 
green,  after  which  the  bushes  are  at  once 
destroyed. 

Priining  in  the  early  spring  is  an  important 
operation,  some  men  being  very  expert  at  it. 
Kentish  growers  generally  have  firm  faith  in 
proper  pruning,  an:l  one  may  readUy  observe 
that  the  largest  quantity  of  the  finest  fruit  is 
obtained  from  plantations  where  pruning  is 
thoroughly  understood  and  carried  out.  The 
question  of 

^^VRIETY  is  important  to  the  growers.  In 
the  first  place  the  earliest  green  fruit  realises 
the  highest  price,  and  therefore  the  sorts  pro- 
ducing the  first  saleable  berries  are  largely 
sought  after.  Crown  Bob  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  varieties  and  is  largely  grown,  as  the 
fruits  are  suitable  for  gathering  either  green  or 
in  a  ripe  state.  Lancashire  Lad  is  another 
kind  that  is  largely  grown,  and  Whinham's 
Industry  appears  to  be  increasing  in  popularity, 
though  I  have  heard  complaints  from  growers 
that  its  dull  appearance  when  ripe  is  a  draw- 
back when  competing  with  others  in  the 
market.  The  other  day  I  saw  a  plantation 
of  Greengage  Gooseberries,  a  fine  large  variety 
of  dwarf,  sturdy  habit  that  might  be  grown 
in  private  gardens  with  advantage.  In  the 
district  I  refer  to  a  popular  variety  is  one 
raised  locally  and  called  Couzin's  Seedling. 
The  fruit  is  large  and  yellow,  and  the  bushes 
are  strong  growers  and  crop  freely.  The 
variety  is  a  good  one  for  market,  and,  so  far  as 
I  know,  it  is  grown  but  little  outside  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  it  was  raised.     If  widely  dis- 
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tributed,  I  feel  sure  this  variety  would  be 
largely  grown,  but  the  raiser  guarded  it  so 
jealously,  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  so  I 
was  informed,  it  was  not  grown  outside  his  own 
plantation.  Other  sorts  are  to  be  seen,  but 
generally  the  list  is  limited. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Kentish  Gooseberry 
growers  are  a  shrewd  class  of  men,  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  anything  that  will  tend  to 
their  benefit.  They  have,  doubtless,  room  for 
the  complaints  they  make,  particularly  on 
matters  of  distribution  and  where  railway  rates 
are  concerned.  Their  knowledge  of  horticul- 
ture does  not  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  fruit  plantation,  but  here  there  is  much 
that  is  interesting  and  instructive  in  studying 
the  commercial  side  of  Gooseberry  culture. 

G.  H.  H. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


SALADS  IN  SUMMER. 

There  has  seldom  been  a  more  favourable 
summer  so  far  for  salads,  the  cool,  moist 
weather  being  all  in  favour  of  Lettuces  and 
Radishes,  the  two  most  indispensable  of  all 
salad  plants.  In  many  gardens  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  finding  positions  cool  and  moist  enougli 
for  these,  yet  in  good  tilth,  for  it  is  useless 
planting  or  sowing  in  lumpy,  badly  cultivated 
soil.  Frequent  sowings  of  Lettuces  are  impera- 
tive if  a  succession  is  to  be  kept  up,  and  a  good 
plan  is  to  sow  where  they  are  to  remain,  thin- 
ning out  the  plants  when  large  enough  to  trans- 
plant, and  making  a  few  separate  rows  of  the 
thinnings.  The  check  given  to  these  by  lifting 
and  replanting  is  slight,  but  it  is  sufiicient 
to  make  them  a  little  later  than  those  left  in 
the  rows,  and  they  make  a  useful  succession. 
Sowing  about  once  in  three  weeks  will  .secure  a 
regular  and  constant  supply  all  through  the 
summer.  The  earliest  sowings  will,  of  course, 
be  made  under  glass,  and  the  plants  put  out  on 
a  warm  border.  Where  Celery  trenches  are 
got  out  early  the  ridges  between  these  are  the 
best  positions  for  the  second  early  crop,  and  I 
am  now  taking  splendid  heads  of  Sutton's 
Favourite  Cabbage  Lettuce  from  these.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  of  summer  varieties  and  un- 
equalled for  crispness  and  fine  flavour,  standing 
a  long  time  before  running,  and  early  in  the 
season  it  comes  in  before  any  other  I  have 
tried,  being  fit  for  use  in  so  small  a  state. 

A  good  succession  to  the  earliest  crops  of  this 
variety  will  be  found  in  the  brown-seeded  Cos, 
plants  that  have  stood  the  winter  on  a  warm 
border.  Rows  of  Lettuce  do  capitally  between 
Peas,  the  ground  being  usually  in  good  con- 
dition for  the  latter,  while  the  partial  shade 
provided  suits  the  Lettuce  well.  Any  of  the 
fine  white  Cos  varieties  that  are  now  to  be  had 
under  so  many  difi'erent  names  are  good  for 
such  a  position,  sowing  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Peas  between  every  other  row,  and  filling  the 
intervening  ones,  after  the  Peas  are  staked, 
with  plants  drawn  from  the  seed  rows.  Both 
crops  come  ofi'  together,  or  at  least  soon  after 
each  other,  when  the  ground,  without  any  other 
preparation  than  hoeing,  is  ready  for  the  latest 
winter  Greens  or  spring  Cabbage. 

Radishes  may  be  very  similarly  treated  in 
spring,  but,  not  being  so  long  in  the  ground,  are 
often  sown  between  other  crops,  as  early 
Carrots,  dwarf  Peas  of  the  Chelsea  Gem  class, 
and  others.  It  is  true  that  no  amount  of  care 
in  a  hotsuramer  will  give  us  tlie  fine  succulent 
roots  that  we  have  had  so  far  during  the  pre- 
sent year,  but  on  good  soil,  with  a  little  manure 
sown  in  the  drills  to  give  the  young  plants  a 


start,  a  fair  sample  may  be  grown  all  through 
the  summer.  Chives,  Mustard  and  Cress,  and 
other  of  the  smaller  salads  may  be  kept  going 
with  very  little  trouble  in  most  seasons,  and  a 
favourite  addition  to  the  salad  bowl  in  many 
places  is  a  few  leaves  of  Tarragon. 


Tomato  Dessert The  bright  red  fruits  of 

this  little  Tomato  are  very  attractive,  and 
although  of  course  the  weight  per  plant  would  fall 
far  below  that  from  plants  of  the  larger  kinds,  it 
is  very  free.  They  are  liked  in  the  raw  state, 
and  in  anj'  case  they  would  improve  the  look  of 
the  dessert  early  in  the  season,  even  if  the  fruit 
was  not  cared  for.  They  appear  on  long  bunches 
in  a  two-ranked  manner,  nota spreading  bunch  as 
is  usual,  and  a  bunch  taken  off  the  full  length  and 
laid  on  Vine  leaves  looks  very  pretty.  The  flavour 
is  singularly  sweet  and  pleasant,  many  people 
who  do  not  care  for  ordinary  varieties  eating 
this.  The  plant  is  of  good  habit,  the  fruit  set- 
ting freely  and  coming  quickly  to  perfection.  It 
is  met  with  under  a  great  many  names. — H. 

Cauliflower  First  Crop.— At  p.  490  "A.  D." 
writes  of  the  value  of  early  Cauliflowers.  Many 
of  the  earliest  kinds  are  selections  from  the 
popular  Snowball,  but  that  does  not  make  a  good 
selection  unpopular,  as  if  a  kind  that  gives  a  little 
more  size  of  head  without  loss  of  earliness  can  be 
obtained  it  is  a  distinct  gain.  First  Crop,  though 
not  much  larger  than  Snowball,  is  an  ideal  Cauli- 
flower for  sowing  under  glass  at  the  end  of 
January  or  early  in  February.  Like  Snowball,  it 
may  be  had  fit  for  table  in  a  little  more  than  three 
months  it  sown  thinly  and  given  attention.  For 
forcing  I  find  First  Crop  invaluable,  as  its  leaves 
are  small  and  the  flower  is  firm,  and  though  not 
large,  quite  big  enough.  From  plants  sown  in 
a  cold  frame  early  in  March  and  planted  out  on  a 
warm  border  I  am  now  cutting  {.June  18)  small 
compact  heads.  These  are  grown  between  rows  of 
3-feet  Peas.— S.  M. 

Summer  Cabbages,  Iklain  Crop  and  Match- 
less.— For  some  years  a  great  deal  of  attention 
has  been  paid  to  early  Cabbages,  and  rightly  so  ; 
but  in  a  backward  season,  such  as  we  are  now 
experiencing,  a  good  breadth  of  Cabbage  to  come 
in  during  June  and  July  is  welcome.  No  one  can 
grumble  at  the  C|uality  of  Ellam's,  but  I  do  not 
advise  it  for  use  at  the  season  named.  Main  Crop 
and  Matchless  are  excellent  varieties  to  follow 
Ellam's.  They  are  not  too  large  and  remain  a  long 
time  fit  for  use.  Another  good  point  is  that 
Matchless  sown  in  the  autumn  is  little  inferior  to 
Ellam's  as  regards  coming  in.  Main  Crop  is  cone 
shaped  and  of  equally  good  (juality  as  Matchless. 
Some  growers  may  not  require  summer  Cabbages. 
I  do  not  advise  them  unless  they  are  young  and 
clean,  but  where  a  large  quantity  of  vegetables 
is  needed  they  are  serviceable.  Many  put  out 
small  plants  of  the  autumn  sowing  for  a  summer 
supply,  but  I  prefer  to  sow  the  varieties  named  at 
the  end  of  February  or  early  in  March. — (!. 
Wythes. 

The  Onion  crop.—"  H.  R."  (p.  490)  says  the 
present  season  has  been  a  favourable  one  for 
sowing,  as  germination  was  rapid  and  sure. 
"  H.  R.,"  I  think,  must  have  had  more  favour- 
able weather  than  we  have,  as  I  never  remember 
a  season  when  the  Onion  seed  was  so  long  in 
germinating  and  the  plants  so  weakly  at  the 
start.  So  badly  did  my  plants  look  when  pushing 
through  the  soil,  that  I  again  sowed  a  few  rows, 
thinking  it  wise  to  do  so.  I  only  need  medium- 
sized  bulbs  and  do  not  sow  under  glass,  but  the 
ground  is  well  done — indeed,  it  was  the  Celery 
quarter  and  the  soil  is  light.  The  plants  during 
the  past  week  or  two  have  made  good  progress, 
but  they  are  fully  a  month  later  than  last  year 
owing  to  the  delay  at  the  start.  There  was  no 
lack  of  seedlings,  but  they  were  very  weak.  I 
have  heard  numerous  complaints  of  slow  germina- 
tion this  season,  and  it  may  be  owing  to  the  seed 
not  being  so  well  matured  and  the  cold,  sunless 
weather  we  experienced  when  the  seed  was  start- 
ing.    The  plants  from  seed  sown  six  weeks  after 


the  usual  time  are  now  as  large  a.s  those  sown 
early.  Winter  Onions  planted  out  early  made 
very  slow  progress,  and  some  plants  raised  under 
glass,  that  I  saw  early  in  May,  when  set  out 
looked  very  sickly. — West  Middlesex. 

An  early  Potato — Ninety-fold. — Needing 
early  Potatoes  as  soon  as  possible,  I  have  for 
years  planted  the  earliest  kinds.  Of  course  there 
is  some  risk  in  early  planting,  some  varieties 
being  much  hardier  and  more  robust  than  others. 
This  season  the  new  Ninety-fold  is  my  best  and 
earliest  kind.  The  season  is  later  than  usual.  I 
have  in  previous  years  lifted  earlier  than  the  first 
week  in  June  in  light  soil  on  a  warm  border, 
but  I  ff  ar  many  will  not  lift  nearly  so  early  this 
year.  Ringleader  follows  closely,  but  is  not  so 
prolific.  'The  new  kind  has  a  much  stronger 
growth,  with  erect,  strong  haulm.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  Ninety-fold  last  year,  and  planted  a 
much  larger  quantity  this  year  early  in  March. 
The  crop  I  am  lifting  has  only  been  three  months 
in  the  soil.  This  is  good  work  for  such  an  incle- 
ment spring,  as  I  notice  less  robust  kinds  are  very 
late.  Ninety-fold  is  a  white-fleshed,  kidney-shaped 
tuber,  and  certainly  the  heaviest  early  kidney  I 
have  grown.  Not  only  does  it  crop  well,  but  boils 
dry  and  mealy,  the  flavour  being  excellent,  and 
this  in  a  season  we  could  scarcely  expect  such 
good  quality.  — G.  Wytiies. 

Large  Spinach. — Mr.  E.  Beckett  sent  to  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  fruit  committee  leaves  of  a 
Spinach  called  The  Carter  that  measured  15  inches 
from  base  to  point,  and  were  1.")  inches  broad  at 
the  base.  But  whilst  admitting  that  such  leafage 
as  is  referred  to  exhibits  good  culture,  one  is 
tempted  to  ask,  who  wants  itV  Is  it  probable 
that  such  leaves  would  be  at  all  so  pleasant  for  food 
as  others  not  one  half  the  size  and  which  have 
been  much  more  quickly  produced  ?  But  the 
variety  does  not  under  ordinary  garden  culture 
produce  such  coarse  leafage.  I  showed  in  The 
Garden  some  time  since  that  this  particular 
Spinach  was  the  well-known  Longstander  under 
another  name,  and  although  the  committee  at 
the  Drill  Hall  asked  that  the  variety  be  grown  at 
Chiswick  with  the  Longstander  and  the  Viroflay, 
yet  the  result  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  I  have 
often  observed  when  visiting  gardens  that,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  about  the 
excellence  of  the  two  varieties  named— Viroflay, 
or  Victoria,  and  the  Longstander — gardeners 
continue  to  adhere  to  the  Old  Flanders,  still 
thinking  that  the  round  seeded  and  the  prickly 
seeded  are  diverse  because  sold  as  summer  and 
winter  Spinaches.  If  growers  of  Spinach  will  but 
try  either  of  the  newer  ones,  and  especially  the 
Longstander,  thinning  the  plants  well  in  the 
drills,  they  will  not  care  to  revert  to  the  Old 
Flanders  variety. — A.  U. 

Early  vegetables  on  open  borders.— This 
cannot  be  considered  an  early  season,  although 
some  three  or  four  months  ago  it  promised  to  be 
extremely  so.  This  season  I  gathered  the  first 
dish  of  Peas  {Chelsea  Gem)  on  June  8.  These  are 
grown  every  year  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  and 
above  Apricot  tree  roots,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactory.  These  were  sown  the  first  week  in 
January.  Sharpe's  Victor  Potato  gave  good 
tubers  on  June  1.  These  were  grown  at  the  foot 
of  a  low  wall  facing  south.  It  is  astonishing 
how  the  warmth  from  the  wall  helps  to  swell  the 
tubers.  Such  situations  are  most  useful,  as  they 
can  be  readily  covered  at  night  in  the  event  of 
frost.  The  first  Cauliflower  was  from  plants 
wintered  in  pots  in  cold  frames,  and  planted  out 
on  a  warm  border.  Tliese  were  ready  the  first 
week  in  June,  shaking  hands  with  late  Broccoli. 
Early  Erfurt  is  the  Cauliflower  I  grow.  Turnips 
were  ready  on  May  28.  These  were  from  a  warm 
border,  the  kind  being  Extra  Early  Milan.  The 
large  amount  of  rain  during  May  just  suited  these. 
I  cannot  find  any  Carrot  to  equal  a  good  stock  of 
Parisian  Forcing  for  earliness.  This,  sown  early, 
comes  into  use  in  June,  and,  although  small,  the 
roots  are  tender  when  eaten  in  a  small  state.  In 
Cabbage  Lettuces  I  find  All  the  Year  Round  as 
early  as  any.  Hicks's  claims  the  first  place  for 
early   Cos   kinds.     I  obtain  the  first  supply  by 
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planting  these  and  the  true  Bath  Cos  at  the  foot 
of  vinery  walls.  Those  sutler  considerably  through 
the  winter  from  slugs,  but  not  so  much  as  in  the 
open.  It  was  astonishing  the  difference  in  the 
I  ime  of  Cabbage  coming  into  use  compared  with 
last  year.  My  method  is  to  plant  in  Onion 
ground,  doing  this  lirst  from  plants  raised 
from  seed  sown  at  the  end  of  July,  and  again 
about  August  'J.  I  plant  only  the  small  growing 
kinds,     (lood  heads  can  be  had  early  in  April. — 

DoltSET.  

CABBAGE  SPROUTS. 

I  no  not  think  that  anything  I  have  written  on 
this  matter  can  be  construed  to  mean  what  Mr. 
Wythes  implies  in  his  opening  sentence  (p.  509), 
viz.,  that  I  hold  the  sprouts  of  Cabbages  to  be  of 
better  ([uality  than  the  original  heart,  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  note  (p.  411)  which  he  criticises  I 
make  no  allusion  whatever  to  quality,  though  I 
have  in  former  notes  held,  and  hold  still,  that 
given  good  culture  the  tpiality  is  equal.  I  think 
nothing  of  the  plea  as  to  tidiness,  and  see  nothing 
untidy  in  a  well-kept  Cabbage  bed  bristling 
with  good  sprouts.  My  bed  now  is  as  free  from 
weeds  and  old  leaves  as  any  spring-planted  bed 
could  be  ;  certainly  the  growth  is  more  irregular, 
but  regularity  cannot  exist  in  any  bed  after 
cutting  commences,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  exist,  as  1  do  not  wish  to  import  the 
principles  of  carpet  bedding  into  the  kitchen 
garden.  Except  through  stress  of  circumstances, 
such  as  loss  of  crop  through  winter  frost  or 
through  bolting,  I  see  no  reason  for  sowing  such 
a  hardy  vegetaole  as  the  Cabbage  in  heat  at  a 
time  of  j'car  when  the  glass  department  in  most 
gardens  is  in  a  congested  state,  and  I  manage 
very  well  to  keep  up  a  succession  without  it.  Of 
course,  keeping  the  old  stumps  about  for  a  couple 
of  jears  is  out  of  the  (piestion  in  any  well-managed 
garden,  and  I  disclaim  any  sympathy  with  the 
practice,  but  it  is  a  badly-treated  Cabbage  bed 
that  will  not  stand  a  season's  growth  without 
exhaustion  and  yield  profitably  all  the  time. 
I  should  like  to  echo  Mr.  Wythes's  pertinent 
query  as  to  the  need  for  so  many  varieties  to 
provide  a  succession.  I  see  no  such  need.  With 
many  so-called  new  varieties  of  Cabbages  and 
other  things  there  is  a  distinction  without  a 
difference.  If  quality  and  suitability  increased 
in  the  ratio  claimed  by  the  distributors,  we  should 
now  be  eating  Cabbages  of  the  quality  of  the  best 
Asparagus,  and  what  our  Peas  would  be  like  is 
beyond  conception. — J.  C.  T.\llac'K. 

Mr.  Tallack's  case  is  so  strong  in  favour 

of  these  that  he  needs  no  support  from  me  or  any- 
one else  in  favour  of  this  practice  of  leaving 
Cabbages  to  yield  one,  two,  or  more  crops  in  suc- 
cession, after  the  cutting  of  the  first  heads.  Few 
modern  practices  have  been  more  justified  through 
long  years  of  experience  and  prolitable  results. 
In  fact,  Mr.  \\'ythes  hardly  questions  either  the 
quantity  or  tiuality  of  Cabbages  produced  on  the 
sprouting  system,  and  confesses  that  he  has  never 
tried  it.  This  very  material  fact,  however,  does 
not  prevent  Mr.  Wythes  from  condemning  this 
sensible  mode  of  further  utilising  the  Cabbage. 
No  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  found  fault  with 
Mr.  Wythes  or  any  other  grower  who  prefers  con- 
verting the  Cabbage  into  a  short-lived,  once-cut 
nunual.  If  that  system  suits  and  pays  them  best, 
doubtless  they  will  follow  it,  but  it  is  manifestly 
unfair  to  accuse  those  who  would  increase  the 
produce  of  individual  Cabbages  with  untidy  or 
i-lovenly  modes  of  culture.  Mr.  Wythes  brings 
two  more  direct  charges  against  the  sprouting 
of  Cabbagfs  :  the  system  favours  the  growth  of 
weeds  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  After  a 
practical  experience  of  over  forty  years  of  this 
mode  of  growing  Cabbages,  I  emphatically  deny 
the  first  charge.  It  must  be  a  strong  weed 
indeed  that  can  hold  its  own  amid  a  break 
of  sprouting  Cabbages  ;  the  Cabbages,  by  mere 
force  of  numbers  and  vital  energy,  choke  out 
weeds.  And  then  as  to  soil  exhaustion.  This  is 
easily  neutralised  or  prevented  through  an  occa- 
sional soaking  with  house  or  stable  sewage,  soap- 


suds, house  slops,  or  dressings  of  other  liquid  or 
solid  manures.  Tho  dense  shadow  of  tho  Cab- 
bage sprouts  also  protects  the  soil  from  losing  food 
through  sunshine,  air,  wind,  &c  ,  while  the  deep- 
ruiming  roots  are  not  bad  cultivators.  No  prac- 
tical ditliculty  has  ever  been  found  in  obtaining, 
under  liberal  culture,  first-rate  crops  in  succes- 
sion from  land  that  had  been  under  Cabbages  and 
sprouts  for  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months.  Mr. 
Wythes'  chief  fault  with  the  sprouting  system  is 
that  it  produces  a  plethora  of  sprouts,  and  not 
that  the  sprouts  are  neither  good  eating  nor  pro- 
fitable for  sale.— D.  T.  F. 

I  consider  there  are  times  when  Cabbage 

sprouts  are  very  useful.  When  planting  in  autumn 
I  always  put  out  three  or  four  kinds,  and  arrange 
them  so  that  there  are  a  few  rows  of  a  large,  late- 
hearting  type  on  the  side  of  the  patch  where  I  can 
leave  them  advantageously.  These  follow  Ellam's 
and  give  heads  after  the  former  are  over.  These 
are  left  to  give  sprouts.  All  the  quick-hearting 
kinds  are  cut,  the  stumps  pulled  up,  and  the 
land  roughly  dug  and  broken  down.  This  year  I 
am  using  it  for  Carrots.  I  removed  two  or  three 
rows  of  these  quick-hearting  kinds  and  planted 
two  rows  of  early  Potatoes  early  in  May,  and  am 
hoping  to  get  them  ofi'  in  time  to  plant  small- 
growing  Cabbage  again  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
as  a  trial.  I  consider  stumps  standing  long  on  the 
ground  very  exhausting  to  the  land.  I  doubt,  as 
regards  quality,  if  heads  in  November  were  cut 
from  those  giving  a  second  crop  and  from  plants 
that  had  been  planted  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
and  cooked,  anyone  could  tell  the  difference.  I 
must  admit,  as  far  as  tidiness  is  concerned,  old 
stumps  are  to  be  condemned.  It  is  astonishing 
what  a  large  quantity  of  nice  young  heads  and  in 
a  very  short  time  one  can  get  in  the  autumn  when 
the  plants  are  put  out  a  foot  apart  each  way. 
Will  Mr.  ^^'ythes  tell  us  if  he  plants  the  same 
kinds  in  October,  November,  and  February,  and 
if  so,  what  is  the  difference  in  the  time  of  their 
coming  in  V  I  plant  at  twice,  September  and  end 
of  October,  using  four  kinds,  and  by  so  doing 
I  can  keep  cutting  over  a  long  period. — Dorset. 


Potato  Famous. —Last  year  I  grew  a  few 
rows  of  a  medium-sized  kidney  under  the  above 
name,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  results  that  I 
resolved  to  give  it  a  further  trial.  Twenty  rows 
were  accordingly  planted  on  a  south-west  border 
on  March  3  last.  On  the  same  date  and  on  the 
same  border  Sharpe's  Victor,  Myatt's  Prolific, 
and  several  other  well-known  sorts  were  also 
planted,  and  a  trial  lifting  took  place  on  June  18, 
when  it  was  found  that  Famous  had  quite  out- 
distanced all  others  in  point  of  earliness.  The 
tubers  were  large  and  ready  for  use,  while 
Sharpe's  Victor  will  require  another  fortnight 
liefore  the  tubers  will  be  tit,  and  the  others 
a  still  longer  time.  In  point  of  yield  Famous 
is,  perhaps,  not  quite  equal  to  Sharpe's  Victor, 
but,  according  to  results,  it  surpasses  it  in 
earliness.  It  is  a  white  kidney,  and  the  quality 
when  cooked  is  excellent.  I  shall  reserve  a  good 
stock  of  seed  tubers  of  it  for  another  season's  trial, 
when  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  it  will 
again  prove  as  satisfactory  as  it  has  done  this 
year. — A.  W. 

Seakale. — Growth  in  Seakale  is  very  backward 
indeed  for  the  time  of  year,  and  at  the  time  of 
writing  is  now  only  ready  for  the  thinning  out  of 
the  young  shoots.  Where  crowns  are  required 
early  for  forcing  this  tardiness  of  growth  will 
prove  a  serious  obstacle,  for  they  will  not  be 
ready  in  time,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  for- 
ward growth  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  do  this, 
liquid  and  artificial  manures  can  be  relied  on,  and 
the  surface  of  the  soil  should  also  be  kept  well 
stirred  so  long  as  it  can  be  done  without  damag- 
ing the  leaves.  Quick-acting  and  soluble  manures, 
such  as  salt,  muriate,  and  sulphate  of  potash, 
also  nitrate  of  soda,  are  best  applied  before  rain 
falls,  or  while  it  is  actu.ally  falling.  If  applied 
during  dry  weather,  the  precaution  should  always 
be  taken  to  well  mix  the  chemicals  with  the  soil 
by  hoeing   it  to  a   fair  depth,  when  little  or  no 


waste    will    occur.     Liquid    can,   of    course,   be 
applied  at  any  time  when  it  can  bo  spared,  and 
where   this  and   the   labour  for  applying  it  ai<. 
plentiful  artificial  manures  are  unnecessary.    Pei 
manent  jdantations   which  yield  the  latest  sup 
plies  of  Kale  are  also  better  for  a  little  help  i  n 
tho  way  of  food,  and,  like  the  above,  they  ma 
have  this  so  soon  as  the  thinning  of  the  young 
growths  has  been  done. — S.  E.  P. 

Lettuce  Commodore  Nutt. — Usually  this 
little  Lettuce  is  grown  only  for  early  spring  use 
in  pits  or  frames,  but  for  private  use  I  claim  it  is 
as  good  if  not  better  than  some  of  the  larger- 
growing  kinds.  In  gardens  of  limited  extent, 
where  a  long  sui>ply  is  needed  from  a  small  space, 
this  variety  should  be  chosen,  at  any  rate,  for  the 
early  summer  supply  outdoors.  At  the  present 
time  I  have  it  in  quantity  with  hearts  as  full  and 
solid  as  possible ;  indeed,  although  appearing 
small,  there  is  more  material  in  it  than  is 
found  in  some  of  the  larger  growers.  It  has  stood 
the  spell  of  dry,  hot  weather  uncommonly  well 
and  is  slow  to  run  to  seed.  Early  Paris  Market 
sown  at  the  same  time,  and  which  has  been  fur- 
nishing fine  heads  of  a  beautiful  colour,  is  running 
to  seed  almost  to  a  plant,  showing  that  it  cannot 
endure  summer  drought  so  well  as  Commodore 
Nutt.  All  Lettuces  delight  in  good  soil,  and  the 
smaller  ones  in  particular  need  this— at  any  rate, 
in  summer,  or  their  diminutive  size  is  still  further 
decreased  and  the  (juality  deficient. — Wilts. 

Cabbage  Lettuce  All  the  Year  Bound.— 
This  is  an  excellent  companion  to  Hicks'  Hardy 
Cos,  as,  like  that  variety,  it  is  very  hardy,  and 
always  stands  well  outdoors  through  the  winter. 
I  grow  the  same  number  of  this  sort  as  of  Hicks' 
Cos  under  the  shelter  of  walls  for  early  work  and 
am  never  disappointed  with  it.  I  tried  Grand 
Admiral  one  season,  but  it  was  not  nearly  so 
satisfactory,  and  have  discarded  it  in  conse- 
quence. All  the  Year  Round  is  also  first-rate  for 
wintering  in  cold  pits.  For  this  purpo.se  the  best 
way  I  find  to  deal  with  it  is  to  have  the  plants  in 
three  stages  of  growth.  At  lifting  time  the  first 
lot  should  be  fit  for  use,  the  next  lot  three-parts 
grown,  and  the  remainder  about  one-third  of  their 
natural  size.  There  is  then  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing up  a  good  supply  through  the  winter  and 
early  spring  months  and  until  those  under  the 
walls  outdoors  are  ready  for  use.  The  same  kind 
is  also  principally  relied  on  to  afford  a  regular 
succession  of  firm  hearts  during  the  summer 
months. — A.  W. 


EARLY   BROCCOLI. 


The  early  Broccoli  crop  is  more  easily  managed 
than  a  later  one,  as  if  the  heads  form  in  the 
autumn  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  may  be  lifted 
and  stored.  To  get  good  results,  planting  should 
not  be  longer  delayed.  Of  late  years  some  excel- 
lent additions  have  been  made  to  the  early  varie- 
ties. One  of  the  best  is,  doubtless,  Veitch'e  Self- 
Protecting,  a  variety  too  well  known  to  need 
describing.  It  is  not'  advisable  to  [jlace  all  the 
crop  on  one  quarter,  as  by  giving  difi'erent  posi- 
tions a  longer  succession  is  secured,  and  in  warm 
localities,  in  light  soil,  a  south  border  is  too 
sheltered  for  the  main  crop.  Of  this  variety  I 
plant  a  small  portion  in  the  position  named,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  plants  in  an  open  quarter,  as  tho 
growth  is  hardier.  Another  excellent  variety  is 
Sutton's  Michaelmas  White.  This  follows  the 
Protecting.  Walcheren  is  also  a  good  type  for 
autumn  use.  Any  of  the  above-named  are  reli- 
able for  use  from  September  to  December.  Many 
do  not  grow  the  early  Broccoli  as  much  as  the 
late  Cauliflowers.  I  prefer  the  Self-Protecting 
Broccoli,  as  it  is  milder  in  flavour  than  the  Cauli- 
flower and  with  care  m.ay  be  had  well  into 
December.  I  wish  that  the  Self-1'rotecting  varieties 
were  more  hardy,  as  a  few  degrees  of  frost  soon 
injure  them. 

Walcheren  is  also  similar  to  the  Cauliflower  as 
regards  hardiness,  and,  though  I  include  it  in  my 
list,  it  is  not  so  reliable  as  the  Protecting,  the 
heads  not  being  so  well  covered  with  foliage.     On 
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the  other  hand,  it  is  earlier  than  the  one  named 
and  valuable  as  a  succession  to  summer  Cauli- 
flowers. Last  season  I  had  some  half  dozen  varie- 
ties of  early  Broccoli  on  trial.  One  I  grew  in 
1896  was  so  excellent  that  I  g;ave  it  more  space 
last  year.  This  was  Sutton's  Superb  Early  White. 
In  many  respects  it  is  not  unlike  the  old  Snow's 
Winter  White.  Superb  Early  White  is  not  a 
large  Broccoli,  but  it  has  a  beautiful  head,  perfect 
in  shape,  snowy  white,  and,  what  is  so  valuable, 
it  is  hardier  than  many  I  have  grown.  In  1896  it 
stood  the  frost  uninjured.  This  is  in  a  measure 
owing  to  its  dwarf,  sturdy  habit  and  abundance 
of  thick  leafage  which  covers  the  flower.  This 
variety,  sown  in  April,  was  ready  early  in 
January,  and  the  heads,  if  lifted  and  stored  in  a 
shed  or  cellar,  remain  good  for  weeks.  Another 
stock  of  great  merit  was  Sandringham.  This  is 
a  re-selected  Snow's  Winter  White,  and  if  the 
stock  keeps  as  good  as  it  was  last  year  it  will  be 
a  gain  to  growers,  as  it  turned  in  freely  during 
January,  at  a  time  the  Broccoli  is  valuable. 
Christmas  White  promises  to  be  a  popular  variety 
to  follow  the  earliest  kinds.  The  plant  is  a  dwarf 
grower,  with  medium-sized  leaves  protecting  the 
head.  It  should  be  planted  at  the  end  of  June  or 
early  in  July  for  cutting  at  the  season  named,  as 
I  find,  like  Snow's,  it  must  be  given  a  fair  season's 
growth.  G.  Wythes. 

Potato  Snowdrop.— Good  late-keeping  Pota- 
toes are  always  valuable,  and  any  kind  that  can 
be  had  good  from  digging  time  up  till  new  ones 
come  in  from  the  open  ground  deserves  extensive 
cultivation.  These  remarks  apply  forcibly  to 
Snowdrop.  I  had  not  given  it  a  trial  till  two 
years  ago,  when  I  saw  it  at  Downham  Market.  I 
was  then  pleased  with  it  and  resolved  to  try  it. 
Last  year  I  planted  a  good  breadth  of  this  kind 
on  a  piece  of  land  I  worked  by  the  plough  and 
dressed  with  the  refuse  from  the  pleasure  grounds. 
It  produced  a  fine  even  crop  of  tubers  of  the  very 
best  size  for  the  table,  the  (juality  also  good 
and  the  flesh  white  and  mealy.  I  have  used  this 
Potato  from  October  till  the  present  time  (June  9) 
and  can  see  no  difference  since  I  commenced 
using  it.  With  me  Snowdrop  is  not  a  strong 
grower  and  was  not  badly  diseased. — Dorset. 

Early  spring  Broccoli. — In  planting  the 
mid-winter  supply  it  will  be  well  to  allow  as  long 
a  season  of  growth  as  possible.  I  have  found  it 
advisable  to  select  strong  plants,  giving  an  open 
quarter  and  ample  room.  A  few  years  ago,  when 
it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  true  stock,  there  was 
no  variety  to  equal  Snow's  Winter  White.  For 
two  or  three  years  I  have  relied  upon  Penzance 
Early  White  and  Superb  Early  White.  These  are 
the  two  best  early  spring  Broccoli  I  have  grown, 
but  they  should  be  planted  as  early  in  July  as 
possible  and  be  well  attended  to  in  hot,  dry 
weather  in  the  way  of  moisture.  As  a  succession 
to  those  named  to  come  in  during  March  it  is 
well  to  plant  Veitch's  Spring  White  or  Main-crop ; 
these  in  favourable  seasons  are  ready  early  in 
March.  The  latter  is  a  remarkably  hardy  Broccoli ; 
though  termed  a  main  crop  variety,  it  is  really  an 
excellent  late  winter  sort. — S.  M. 

Potatoes.  — I  have  rarely  known  the  early  Pota 
toes  so  late  as  they  are  this  season.  In  many 
cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider,  now  July  is 
in,  whether  the  earliest  Potatoes  must  not  make 
way  for  green  crops.  In  some  few  cases  the  Pota- 
toes are  ready  to  lift,  but  in  many,  growth  this 
year  is  much  later,  and  to  lift  for  storing  is  not 
advisable,  as  unless  the  skins  are  set  they  will  not 
keep.  I  am  following  a  middle  course  wherever 
possible.  I  allow  a  fair  width  between  the  rows, 
and,  in  the  case  of  small-topped  varieties,  plant  a 
green  crop  between  the  rows.  By  using  a  little 
care  in  lifting  the  Potatoes,  the  plants  are  not 
injured.  In  some  cases  the  haulm  of  the  Potatoes 
may  need  placing  in  position  before  planting.  I 
have  at  times  shortened  it  if  the  variety  was  full 
grown.  This  season  my  earliest  Potato  is  Ninety- 
fold,  and  excellent  it  is  in  every  way.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  go  over  late  quarters  and  remove 
rogues  ;  they  can  now  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and 


if  left  the  stock  becomes  much  mixed  and  less 
rehable. — S.  M. 

Cauliflower  Early  Forcing. — Nice  heads  of 
this,  somewhat  larger  than  a  large  breakfast  cup, 
were  available  in  the  week  ending  June  11,  and 
this  from  seed  sown  the  first  week  in  February. 
Autumn-sown  plants  kept  all  through  the  winter 
would  not  be  much  before  this.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  do  this  Cauliflower  well,  except  by  potting 
up  the  seedlings  and  planting  with  a  good  ball 
from  the  pots.  Pricked  out  and  transferred  from 
the  open  ground,  the  plants  club,  and  that 
despite  every  precautionary  measure,  the  only 
means  of  carrying  the  crop  fairly  well  through 
being  a  heavy  soaking  of  water,  and  earthing 
well  up,  that  the  roots  emitted  above  the  club 
may  carry  the  heads  through.  This,  however,  is 
not  advisable  if  potting  up  can  be  practised,  as 
with  plants  partially  saved  from  the  club  there 
are  a  hardening  of  the  stem  and  a  deterioration  of 
the  head  both  in  size  and  quality. — E.  B.  C. 

Late  Broccoli. — Scarcely  have  we  done  cutting 
the  last  of  the  so-called  spring  Broccoli,  my  latest 
this  year  being  the  excellent  June  Monarch,  than 
we  have  to  consider  next  season's  crop.  I  find, 
unless  the  plants  have  a  long  season  to  make  their 
growth,  they  are  not  always  reliable.  Most  years 
I  have  been  able  to  plant  the  late  Broccoli  on  land 
cleared  of  Strawberries,  and  being  short  of  space 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  the  same  this  year. 
Owing  to  the  later  Strawberry  season  lam  unable 
to  clear  the  crop  so  early  as  desired  ;  so  to  avoid 
starving  the  plants  in  the  seed-beds  they  are 
being  transplanted  to  rows  12  inches  apart  in  the 
row  with  6  inches  between  the  plants.  They  will 
lift  well  with  a  trowel  later  on  and  soon  make  up 
for  lost  time.  I  grow  the  Strawberries  as  annuals 
mostly,  and  the  land  is  in  good  condition  for  the 
Broccoli,  as  it  only  needs  surface  cleansing.  I 
have  found  no  varieties  of  late  Broccoli  to  equal 
Model  and  Late  Queen  for  April  and  May  sup- 
plies. These  two  are  reliable,  very  hardy,  and  the 
cream  of  the  late  kinds.  June  Monarch  is 
invaluable  as  a  succession.  This  follows  the  two 
named,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
the  supply  till  Cauliflowers  come  in. — S.  M. 

Early  Peas. — Of  early  dwarf  Peas,  St.  Osyth 
Gem,  Chelsea  Gem,  and  William  Hurst,  sown  on 
a  south  border  in  November,  there  was  nothing  in 
point  of  earliness  between  the  two  latter,  both 
being  ready  at  the  same  time.  Chelsea  Gem  is  a 
trifle  stronger,  but  the  two  are  so  nearly  alike 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  grow  both.  St. 
Osyth  Gem  has  a  stronger  haulm,  is  slightly 
taller,  and  rather  later.  It  is  larger  alike  in  pod 
and  pea.  In  this  matter  of  a  successor  as  a  dwarf 
Pea  to  the  first  earlies  it  is  doubtful  if  anything 
is  better  than  Daisy,  to  combine  that  is  the 
characteristics  of  a  capital  cropper  with  first-rate 
quality.  In  connection  with  Potatoes  it  has 
been  remarked  that  if  only  one  variety  were 
grown  it  might  well  be  Windsor  Castle,  and  so  if 
a  grower  were  restricted  to  one  Pea  he  might  do 
worse  than  rely  on  Daisy.  In  the  open  quarter 
the  first  sowing  is  two  rows  respectively  of 
Veitch's  Selected  Early,  William  the  First,  and 
Criterion  ;  they  follow  each  other  well  in  the  order 
named. — E.  B.  C. 

Autumn-sown  Onions  running  to  seed. — 
It  is  curious  to  note  how  few  have  complained  of 
their  Cabbage  going  to  seed,  but  it  is  strange 
that  so  many  Onions  should  run  to  seed.  I  always 
sow  at  the  end  of  August  on  deeply- worked 
ground,  and  being  a  very  mild  winter  I  had  no 
losses  among  the  Onion  crop  early  in  spring. 
When  thinning  them  out  those  that  were  not 
wanted  were  taken  up  carefully  and  planted  out. 
When  they  commenced  to  grow  I  saw  that  a  good 
portion  of  them  w.is  going  to  seed.  Of  the 
White  Spanish,  Newnham  Park,  and  a  selection 
of  my  own  at  least  half  has  gone  to  seed,  nor  can 
I  see  the  least  difference  in  those  that  were 
planted  out.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the 
Tripoli  section  has  gone  to  seed.  It  is  clear  it 
must  be  owing  to  the  season,  seeing  that  the 
treatment  is  the  same  as  in  former   years.     No 


doubt  the  mild  winter  is  the  cause  of  the  Onions 
running  to  seed  so  badly  this  year. — Dorset. 

Vegetables  at  Bichmond.  —  This  is  the 
earliest  of  the  summer  exhibitions  at  which  vege- 
tables are  largely  shown,  and,  certainly  for  the 
season,  a  first-class  beginning  was  made.  If  later 
shows  see  a  material  advance  in  finish  and  quality 
the  product  will  be  fine  indeed.  Peas  were 
splendid  samples.  Of  these  in  the  numerous  ex- 
hibits, Duke  of  Albany  and  Early  Morn  were 
capital.  I  should  like  to  see  in  Peas  more 
individuality.  The  finest  pods,  and  markedly 
distinct,  were  not  named.  Potatoes  also  were 
generally  good.  Very  handsome  were  Supreme, 
Satisfaction,  Ashtop  Fluke,  First  Crop,  and  a 
rather  too  large,  long,  flattish  seedling.  The 
finest  Tomatoes  were  Perfection,  generally  so 
shown,  Duke  of  York,  Eclipse,  and  Excelsior. 
In  these  fruits  there  is  so  little  individuality  that 
one  variety  may  have  a  score  of  diverse  names. 
Still,  some  of  the  dishes  were  exceptionally  good 
and  rich  in  colour.  The  chief  Carrots  were  the 
Early  French  Horn,  called  here  Early  Gem  and 
Early  Forcing,  and  the  Nantes  or  Summer 
Favourite.  These  were  small,  as  Carrots  gene- 
rally are  shown,  yet  very  tempting  samples. 
Canadian  Wonder  and  Magnum  Bonum  were  the 
best,  and  excellent  dwarf  French  Beans.  Mam- 
moth Longpod,  Leviathan,  and  Seville  were  the 
names  given  to  Longpod  Beans,  generally  long, 
clean,  and  handsome ;  Model  and  Improved 
Telegraph,  the  best  Cucumbers  in  the  collec- 
tions ;  and  Magnum  Bonum,  Walcheren,  First 
Crop,  Defiance,  and  Mont  Blanc  the  Cauliflowers. 
Certainly  in  these  the  only  distinctions  are  found 
in  the  names.  The  heads  as  shown,  very  white, 
solid,  and  of  nice  table  size,  were  all  like  one 
another.  There  were  also  white  Lisbon  Onions, 
giant  Lettuces,  Asparagus,  and  Turnips.  All 
these  things  show  that  even  with  a  late  season 
and  very  little  sunshine,  yet  even  so  early  as  mid- 
summer superb  vegetables  can  be  exhibited. — 
A.  D.  

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— KITCHEN. 


Peas. — How  wonderfully  well  Peas  look  every- 
where this  year.  My  own  trials  in  three  diverse  par- 3 
of  the  county  of  Surrey  are  excellent.  Tbey  could 
not  well  look  better,  and  in  fields  where  grown  for 
market  the  breadths  are  very  vigorous  and  clean.  It 
is  true,  Peas  are  very  late  in  podding  this  season,  but 
there  should  be  a  wonderful  supply  in  the  market 
presently. — D. 

Too  many  Broccoli.— I  note  "  G.  W."  (p.  310) 
spealis  very  highly  of  Monarch.  Will  he  kindly  gay  it: 
this  is  later  than  Latest  of  All  and  Methven's  June  'f 
I  see  that  a  correspondent  in  a  contemporary  points 
out  that  there  was  a  sameness  in  a  goodly  number  of 
so-called  kinds  at  the  Temple  show.  I  cjn  spe  little 
difference  in  the  kinds  of  to-day  as  regards  lateness 
compared  with  kinds  I  could  name  that  were  growa 
thiity  years  ago. — Dorset. 

Late  Q,ueen  Broccoli. — This  is  a  very  useful 
variety,  especially  where  there  is  little  con- 
venience for  keeping  autumn-sown  Cauliflowers 
through  the  winter.  The  plants  are  dwarf  and 
the  curd  is  well  protected  by  the  ample  foliage 
until  fit  to  cut.  In  the  open  quarters  I  cut  the 
first  heads  in  the  last  week^n  May,  and  there  will 
be  a  succession  for  three  weeks  at  least,  and  this 
at  a  time  when  green  crops  are  not  too  plentiful 
or  good  in  quality.. — H.  R. 

Big  Radishes. — I  am  glad  to  see  "Cornu- 
bian  "  making  a  protest  against  these  (p.  510).  I 
do  not  object  to  large  specimens  of  anything,  pro- 
vided the  quality  is  first-rate  ;  but  I  yet  have  to 
learn  that  big  Radishes  are  good.  I  am  aware 
one  often  sees  them  large  on  the  market,  but  this 
does  not  prove  they  are  then  at  their  best.  In 
big  towns  many  purchasers  know  nothing  of  the 
standard  of  quality,  size  being  the  first  considera- 
tion. Recently  I  went  into  a  shop  and  saw  some 
of  these  big  Radishes,  and  on  tasting  one  I  found 
it  so  hot  and  strong  that  there  was  no  comparison 
between  it  and  roots  of  French  Breakfast,  young 
and  tender,  growing  in  my  own  garden. — J. 
Crook. 
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Orchids. 


L.«LIA  PURPURATA. 

TiiK  subject  of  tlio  accompanying  illustration  is 
a  piece  <i'f  a  plant  bought  at  the  sale  rooms  in 
tlio  early  sixties  by  my  father,  from  whom  I 
received  a  small  [liece  as  a  memento  in  1H71, 
having  had  it  under  my  charge  at  home.  This 
I)iece  I  again  divided  a  few  years  afterwards, 
and  brought  a  small  jiortion  only  witli  one  lead 
to  Gunni'rsbury  in  187f'>.  Since  that  time  I 
have  grown  it  on  until  the  present  specimen 
has  been  obtained.  During  t!ie  past  thi-ee  sea- 
sons it  has  produced  in  the  aggregate  nearly 
100  flowers.  The  plant  is  grown  in  an  ordinary 
stove  temperature,   where   I  grow  also   Vanda 


is  well  known  in  the  trade  treats  his  Dendrobes 
in  a  similar  manner  ;  these  1  noteil  as  having 
been  shaken  out  of  their  pots  and  soil,  tlien 
laid  on  their  sides  under  the  benches  filled 
with  other  kinds.  This  variety  was  Dendro- 
bium  I'hahenopsis  Schrcederianum,  a  nearly  or 
(piite  deciduous  one,  it  is  true. 

During  the  many  years  I  have  grown  the 
plant  in  ([Uestion  1  have  never  rested  or  eased 
it  by  not  allowing  it  to  flower,  as  some  do 
their  Orchids.  Kvery  year  it  brings  to  perfec- 
tion its  crop  of  bloom,  whatever  it  may  be. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  we  may,  and  do  at 
times  make  mistakes  in  attempting  to  follow 
too  closely  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  the 
native  habitats  of  certain  Orchids.  We  have 
not  the  surroundings,  nor  can   we  always  imi- 


flatter  in   the  pot,  as   T   fail  to  see  the  gain  in 
mounding  it  up  too  much. 

This  L;elia  was  bouglit  under  the  name  of  L. 
pur[iurata  superbiens  ;  it  has  flushed  sepals  and 
petals,  being  identical  with  what  is  now  known 
as  L.  p.  Williaiusi.  My  reason  for  showing  it 
was  to  illustrate  the  opposite  theory  to  that 
under  discussion  anent  the  degeneration  of 
Orchids.  T  might  add  that  it  is  shaded  during 
all  bright  sunshine,  the  same  blind  covering  the 
stove  Drac;enas  and  Caladiums. 

Jas.  Hudson. 


Thunia  Bensonise. — A  good  form  of  this 
species  is  very  showy  at  this  time  of  year  and  a 
nice  contrast  to  such  as  T.  Marshalliana  and  other 
white-flowered   kinds.     The   stems  when    strong 


Lcelia  purpurata  at  Qunnershury  House,     From  a  photograph  fcy  Mr.  Gregory,  Croydon. 


tricolor,  &c.,  with  Crotons,  Dracasnas,  Cala- 
diums, and  small  Palms  as  decorative  plants. 
I  mention  this  to  show  the  temperature  to 
which  it  is  subjected  the  season  round.  It 
is  never  now  removed  to  another  house, 
which  it  is  well  to  note.  I  did  so  on  one  or  two 
occasions  when  in  flower,  but  the  bulbs 
shrivelled  during  the  interval  too  much  to  please 
me.  After  one  such  case  I  decided  to  pull  it  to 
pieces  and  re-make  it  up  completely,  washing 
the  roots  and  leaving  it  after  the  manner  of  an 
imported  plant,  only  somewhat  fresher  of 
course.  I  shall  not  hesitite  to  do  so  again  if 
need  be,  as  I  am  disposed  to  think  this  is  a  good 
way  to  treat  some  <  »rchids  when  not  so  satisfac- 
tory as  one  could  wish.     Another  grower  who 


tate  them  as  we  would  like.  For  instance, 
during  what  we  term  the  resting  period  we  can 
easily  keep  Orchids  too  dry,  and  they  suffer  in 
consequence.  They  may  possibly  be  (juite  as 
dry  in  their  native  habitats,  but  with  a  far 
heavier  fall  of  dew  at  night,  which  we  cannot  so 
easily  imitate  ;  hence  they  should  not  be  kept  so 
dry  at  the  roots  when  under  cultivation. 
With  me  this  L;elia  flowers,  as  a  rule,  every 
year  during  the  second  or  third  week  in  June, 
yet  possibly  the  temperature  for  the  year  would 
average  more  than  that  to  which  this  variety 
is  subjected  when  grown  in  the  Cattleya  house. 
I  do  not  dejjart  from  the  usual  treatment  as 
regards  soil,  which  consists  of  peat,  charcoal, 
and  Sphagnum  Moss,   but  possibly   I  keejj    it 


are  2  feet  high,  and  the  flowers  occur  similarly 
to  those  of  T.  alba.  The  colour  throughout  is  a 
rosy  magenta,  this  becoming  much  deeper  on  the 
front  of  the  lip,  and  the  crests  are  yellow.  Like 
the  others,  it  must  be  grown  (juite  unshaded  and 
well  ripened  after  flowering,  the  roots  being  kept 
quite  dry  in  winter. 

Oncidium  dasystyle. — Though  small,  this  is 
a  singularly  pretty  plant,  flowering  at  various 
times  in  the  year.  Not  manj-  flowers  are  pro- 
duced upon  a  spike,  and  these  have  yellowish 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  having  a  blackish 
purple  or  crimson  crest,  giving  it  (juite  a  distinct 
appearance.  I  have  seen  it  doing  well  under 
various  modes  of  culture,  but  the  healthiest,  most 
free  flowering  plants  are  usually  those  grown  well 
up  to  the  light  in  an  intermediate  or  cool  house,  the 
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compost  being  kept  very  thin.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Organ  Mountains,  in  Brazil,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  in  1872. 

Cattleya  Aclandise.— This  I  have  noted  in 
good  order  this  week,  a  nice  plant  on  a  large 
square  raft  carrying  many  flowers.  The  plant 
needs  care,  but  is  more  satisfactory  treated  to  a 
little  compost  than  when  grown  on  a  bare  block. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  give  too  much,  and 
this  causes  the  roots  to  become  unhealthy,  and 
the  vigour  of  the  plant  is  reduced.  A  great 
advantage  in  using  rafts  is  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  old  compost  may  be  removed  and  new 
substituted  without  disturbing  the  jilant — an 
important  point  when  dealing  with  this  somewhat 
erratic  species.  It  is  best  grown  in  a  good  light 
in  the  Cattleya  house. — H. 


THE  ATMOSPHERE  OP  ORCHID 
HOUSES. 
The  keeping  up  of  a  correct  and  well-balanced 
atmosphere  in  Orchid  houses  is  an  important 
detail  in  their  management  and  one  frequently 
neglected.  So  sensitive  are  many  of  the  plants, 
that,  no  matter  how  well  they  are  treated  in 
other  ways,  they  will  not  long  continue  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  unless  a  proper  atmo- 
sjihere  is  maintained  about  them.  It  is  the  one 
thing  that  in  cases  of  difhcult  subjects  is  want- 
ing in  our  houses,  for  unquestionably  we  can 
treat  these  difficult  subjects  to  better  conditions 
as  to  a  rooting  medium  than  they  obtain  in  a 
state  of  Nature.  But  to  provide  a  suitable 
atmosphere  where  air,  moisture  and  some  subtle 
element  that  obtains  in  the  open  air  of  their 
native  habitats  are  always  properly  blended  is 
impossible  in  the  limited  capacity  of  a  glass- 
house. In  consec[uence,  some  species  which  are 
naturally  of  a  vigorous  constitution  go  on  and 
improve  under  cultivation,  while  the  more 
sensitive  gradually  become  weak.  Some  of 
these  are  probably  only  short-lived  in  the 
natural  state,  but  this  does  not  hold  good 
with  others  of  which  plants  are  imported 
that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  must 
have  taken  many  years  to  develop.  As  a 
means  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  we  are 
occasionally  treated  to  long  disquisitions  as  to 
the  conditions  that  obtain  in  their  native 
habitat.  Such  a  plant  is  found  growing  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  another  in  the  depths  of  a 
thick  forest  where  the  sun  cannot  possibly 
reach  it,  and  by  following  a  course  of  treatment 
apparently  agreeing  with  this,  beginners  in 
their  culture  have  been  led  to  forget  that  cir- 
cumstances alter  cases,  and  that  what  is  per- 
fectly right  and  proper  to  a  wild  plant  is  quite 
out  of  place  when  that  plant  is  taken  away 
from  all  natural  influences  and  cooped  up  under 
a  glass  roof.  This  is  quite  wrong,  and,  helpful 
as  all  such  infyrmation  is  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  what  will  suit  a  certain  plant,  to  follow  it 
literally  must  lead  to  disaster. 

The  proper  atmosphere  of  an  (Jrchid  house, 
as  we  know  it,  is  one  in  which  the  air  is  con- 
tinually changing,  kept  to  a  correct  tempera- 
ture according  to  the  state  of  growth  of  the 
plants,  and  duly  charged  with  moisture  and 
annnonia  in  some  form.  This  is  good  as  far 
as  it  goes,  and  the  best  we  can  do,  but  to 
follow  the  plants  through  their  resting  and 
•growing  seasons,  to  supply  on  the  one  hand 
sufficient  moisture  for  the  plants'  need, 
on  the  other  to  avoid  extremes  which  may 
lead  to  a  soft  and  flowerless  growth,  re- 
quires far  7nore  care  and  thought  than  the 
average  gardener  or  Orchid  grower  can  bestow. 
The  number  of  plants  of  different  habits  and 
likings  which  are  grown  in  one  house  increases 
the  difficulty.  Here  is  wliere  many  beginners 
go    wrong.      They    expect — in    the    gardening 


papers,  for  instance — to  find  laid  down  the 
exact  mode  nf  treatment  ;  this  is  evident  by 
the  nature  of  queries  that  are  often  to  hand 
respecting  their  culture.  It  W(juld  be  easy 
enough  to  say  that  a  house  must  be  damped  at 
such  a  time  and  air  be  admitted  at  another,  but 
such  a  way  of  teaching  would  never  make  any- 
(me  sure  of  his  ground  any  more  than  it  would 
suit  the  plants,  and,  useful  as  it  undoubtedly 
is,  personal  experience  in  and  about  the  houses, 
reading  the  lessons  that  only  the  plants  them- 
selves can  teach  thoroughly,  is  the  surest  of  all 
roads  to  success.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
correct  to  say  that  what  is  pleasant  to  the 
senses  is  right  for  the  plants,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  easy  to  tell,  on  entering  a  house, 
whether  it  has  that  buoyant  feeling  that  is 
necessary,  or  whether  it  is  reeking  with  too 
abundant  moisture  on  the  one  hand,  or  dry 
and  draughty  from  too  much  air  and  fire-heat  on 
the  other.  Fire-heat  must  be  tempered  by  mois- 
ture, and  the  air  currents  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  outside  conditions.  With  a  cold  wind 
blowing  it  would  be  folly  to  put  on  as  much  air 
as  on  a  soft,  mild  day,  and  even  if  the  sun  is 
bright  on  such  occasions,  the  balance  is  more 
easily  kept  right  by  closer  shading  and  free 
damping.  Heavy  damping,  again,  on  dull  wet 
days  is  wrong,  so  obviously  wrong,  in  fact,  that 
few  will  fall  into  this  mistake. 

As  to  providing  the  ammonia,  there  are 
several  ways  of  doing  it,  such  as  by  placing  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  on  the  pipes,  damping  with 
soot- water  or  li(|uid  manure.  A  little  dry  soot 
and  lime  sprinkled  about  out  of  sight  under  the 
stage,  too,  has  an  excellent  effect  on  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  very  distasteful  to  slugs  and 
small  snails  as  well.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all 
these  aids  to  a  correct  atmosphere  are  more  last- 
ing in  their  efi'ects  in  a  house  of  fair  capacity 
than  in  a  small,  narrow  one,  where  the  first 
upward  move  of  the  ventilators  takes  out  the 
greater  part  of  the  moisture  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. So  that  here  again  discretion  must  be 
used,  a. small  structure  needing  more  replenish- 
ing of  the  atmosphere  in  comparison  with  its 
size  than  a  larger  one. 

These  are  the  most  salient  points  to  be  noted, 
and  others  unavoidably  left  out  will  occur  to 
the  grower  as  his  experience  widens,  and  he 
finds  by  this  experience  what  an  important 
point  a  proper  atmosphere  is.  H.  R. 


Cattleya  Leopoldl. — The  earlier  spikes  of 
this  distinct  Cattleya  have  been  very  fine,  a  nice 
spike  with  eighteen  large  flowers  being  especially 
good.  This  is  from  a  plant  imported  about  two 
years  ago.  The  individual  blossoms  are  nearly 
4  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  coppery 
green,  with  deep  purple  spots,  principally  about 
the  apex  and  margin,  the  lip  bright  purple.  The 
plant  is  a  strong  and  vigorous  grower  and  of  easy 
culture,  growing  from  the  base  in  spring  and 
rapidly  forming  a  large  stem-like  pseudo-bulb. 
After  the  flowers  are  over  and  the  bulb  has  fully 
developed,  keep  the  plant  fjuite  dormant,  but 
allow  sufficient  moisture  to  prevent  the  least 
shrivelling.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  was  intro- 
duced about  1850. 

Dendrobium  moschatum. — This  is  a  fine 
old  species,  but  its  flowers,  unfortunately,  last 
but  a  short  time  in  good  order.  Still,  while  they 
are  fresh  the  bright  yellow  of  the  sepals  and  the 
rich  maroon  blotch  on  the  lip  make  a  fine  contrast, 
and  a  large  well-flowered  specimen  is  very  impos- 
ing. The  stems  grow  G  feet  or  S  feet  high,  are 
leafy  over  the  entire  length  at  first,  and  go  on 
several  years  producing  these  fine  racemes  of 
flower.  They  are,  moreover,  produced  in  a  longer 
succession  the  same  year  than  those  of  most  Den- 
drobes,  especially  the  evergreen  kinds,  for  as 
often  as  not  all  the  racemes  on  such  as  D.  densi- 
florum  have  the  flowers  open  at  once,  while  on 


D.  moschatum  there  are  often  many  in  bud  at  the 
time  others  are  fully  open.  Naturally  the  plant 
requires  a  good  deal  of  room,  but  beyond  this  it  is 
of  the  easiest  possible  culture,  and  will  grow 
equally  well  in  the  Orchid  house  proper  or  any 
warm  plant  or  fruit  house.  It  roots  freely  and 
likes  large  rough  lumps  of  peat  and  charcoal,  and 
consequently  a  large  pot.  Water  must  be  freely 
applied  as  long  as  the  growth  is  active,  but  in 
spring,  when  the  young  shoots  push  from  the 
base  of  the  old  stems,  too  heavy  watering  is 
inadvisable.  It  is  a  native  of  Burmah,  and  was 
introduced  about  1825. 

Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus.— This  is  the 
only  species  of  the  genus  that  has  become  at  all 
popular  and  is  a  pretty  plant  when  well  grown. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  hardly  perceptible  at  the 
base  of  the  sheathing  deep  green  leaves,  and  the 
spikes  appear  to  spring  from  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  similarly  to  those  of  Miltonia  vexillaria. 
The  pseudo-bulb  is  there  none  the  less,  only 
small,  and  from  it  the  spikes  proceed,  each  about 
9  inches  or  10  inches  in  length,  arching  and 
many-flowered.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white, 
with  a  greenish  blotch,  the  bent  column — from 
which  the  genus  takes  its  name — being  in  this 
species  pure  white.  A  native  of  \arious  parts  of 
South  America,  it  must  be  kept  fairly  warm  and 
likes  plenty  of  sunlight.  I  saw  some  fine  plants 
of  it  in  flower  recently  growing  in  company  with 
other  Orchids  on  flat  blocks  of  wood  and  only 
very  little  compost,  these  being  hung  up  at  the 
end  of  a  house  largely  devoted  to  La^lias  of  the 
anceps  and  similar  types,  and  consequently  only 
lightly  shaded.  As  the  spikes  of  flower  are  form- 
ing often  in  the  winter  months,  the  roots  should 
never  be  much  dried,  and  during  the  summer  the 
small  amount  of  compost  renders  very  close  atten- 
tion necessary,  as  it  is  a  thirsty  subject.  Though 
discovered  by  Gardner  as  far  back  as  18.37,  it  is 
only  during  recent  years  it  has  been  at  all  well 
known  in  cultivation. — H. 


HOULLETIA    BROCKLEHURSTIANA. 

Theke  are  many  good  and  showy  garden  Orchids 
that  are  by  no  means  well  known  or  popular,  and 
although  this  plant  is  frequently  met  with,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  receive  so  much  attention  as  it 
deserves.  It  is  the  type  species  of  the  genus  and 
the  finest  of  them  all,  the  erect,  many-flowered 
racemes  of  reddish  and  yellow  blossoms  being 
very  distinct  from  everything  else.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  egg-shaped,  about  3  inches  high,  and 
from  these  the  flower-spikes  proceed.  The  roots 
are  rather  sensitive  to  disturbance,  consequently 
when  giving  a  shift  itis  well  to  allow  plenty  of  room, 
and  use  a  lasting  yet  rough  and  open  compost. 
I  have  seen  good  results  follow  the  use  of  loam  in 
addition  to  the  usual  peat  and  Moss  mixture,  but 
I  would  not  advise  it  for  weak,  badly-rooted,  or 
unhealthy  plants.  Like  so  many  other  Orchids, 
the  roots  do  better  for  a  substantial  compost, 
provided  they  can  be  induced  to  take  to  it  with 
a  will,  but  a  plant  with  its  roots  only  occupying 
about  half  the  compost  allowed  it  never  holds 
itself  steady  in  the  first  place,  and,  owing 
to  the  unoccupied  material  getting  sour,  the 
roots  on  approaching  it  lose  their  tips  and 
die  back.  The  preparation  of  the  compost 
then  and  the  size  of  the  pot  or  basket  used  wiTl 
depend  upon  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  indi- 
vidual plants.  The  atmosphere  about  the  plants 
must  always  be  kept  moist,  especially  while 
young  growths  are  forming.  In  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere they  are  never  satisfactory,  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  seldom  swelling  up  to  their  full  size,  and 
the  foliage  is  liable  to  insect  attacks.  So,  too,  in 
a  very  light  house  ;  the  plant  likes  shade  from 
summer  sunshine,  air  and  moisture  always  about 
the  foliage,  and  plenty  of  water  to  the  roots.  It 
is  the  practice  of  many  good  growers  to  surface 
the  compost  for  this  and  similar  Orchids  with 
Sphagnum  Moss  in  order  to  retain  moisture,  this 
growing  up  around  the  base  of  the  bulbs  and 
helping  materially  to  keep  insects  in  check.  So 
far  it  is  very  good,  but  a  little  of  it  must  be 
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removed  on  the  approach  of  winter,  as  it  holds 
more  moisture  tlian  is  rociuirod  by  the  plant. 
With  refjard  to  temperature  the  plant  is  not 
fastidious,  luit  for  preference  a  house  devoted  to 
Brazilian  Cattleyas  and  La'lias  should  bo  chosen 
where  the  miiiiiii"m  night  temperature  is  about 
■IS".  H.  lUockleh  I'btiana  is  a  native  of  various 
parts  of  Bra'.il,  and  although  it  first  flowered  in 
this  country  m  1841  in  the  collection  of  the 
gentleman  whos?  name  it  bears,  it  had  previously 
been  grown  on  the  Lontinent.  H. 


Dendrobium  Farmer!.  —  Apparently  many 
plants  of  I),  thyr.sitiorum  and  1).  donsillorum  are 
sold  as  1).  Farmeri,  as  frequently  I  have  received 
flowers  of  these  species  labelled  I).  Farmeri,  the 
correspondents  asking  the  dillorenco  between 
them.  The  true  1).  Farmeri  has  loose  racemes  of 
pale  yellow  flowers,  the  disc  of  the  lip  deeper  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  and,  though  some 
varieties  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  other  species 
named,  they  are  totally  distinct  from  either.  As 
a  rule  it  flowers  later  in  the  season,  and  is  a  very 


species,  for  it  is  easy  to  tell  at  a  glance  whether 
or  not  a  plant  may  bo  included  in  it.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  usually  of  a  .soft  rosy  blush,  occa- 
sionally spreading  well,  but  often  only  partly 
opening. 

Disa  Veitchi. — Many  growers  are  far  from 
successful  in  cultivating  the  richly-coloured  Disa 
grandillora,  and,  in  fact,  arc  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing plants  frc<|uently  only  to  .see  them  flower 
well  about  onco  or  twice  and  after  that  dwintlle 
away.  In  this  hybrid  Messrs.  Veitch  have  given 
us  a  plant  e(|ually  showy  and  beautiful,  but  with 
a  much  better  constitution,  or,  rather,  more 
amenable  to  culture,  for  the  old  species  is 
vigorous  enough  when  well  grown.  D.  Veitchi  is 
a  hybrid  between  1).  grandiflora  and  D.  race- 
mosa,  a  species  noted  among  Disas  for  its  ease 
of  culture.  The  sepals  are  bright  carmine, 
the  inner  portion  of  the  lip  nearly  pure  white, 
with  an  abundance  of  crimson  spots.  The 
plant  may  be  freely  propagated  by  means  of  olT- 
shoots,  and  these  rapidly  grow  into  flowering 
plants  in  a  cool,  moist  and  shady  house  if  arranged 


Ploioers  of  the  Dittany  (Dictamnus   Fraxinella).     From  a  photograph  setit  by 
Miss  Uutley,  Derward's  Mall,  Booking,  Braintree. 


fine  species.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Khasia  Hills, 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  18-47. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  aurea. — As  in  many  other 
varieties  of  this  species,  the  individual  plants 
vary  considerably,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  flowers  are 
under  the  average  for  size.  The  sepals,  too,  often 
lack  the  width  seen  in  the  best  varieties.  A 
small,  newly-imported  plant  now  in  bloom  with  me 
for  the  first  time  is  much  finer  than  usual,  the 
yellow  zone  on  the  lip  being  large  and  spreading, 
and  the  whole  flower  of  good  size  and  substance. 
The  aurea  varieties  have  a  very  distinct  appear- 
ance from  all  others,  and  a  few  plants  help  to 
brighten  up  a  group  of  the  species.  It  seems  hardly 
worth  while  splitting  these  up  as  is  done  and 
labelling  aurea  grandiflora,  superba,  and  others 
which  diS'er  little  except  in  size  from  the  type, 
but  one,  C.  aurea  marginata,  as  I  noted  it 
recently,  seemed  worthy  this  distinction.  The 
lip  was  large  and  finely  fringed,  and  the  side  lobes 
had  a  broad  wavy  margin  of  clear  golden  yellow. 
At  all  events  the  aurea  group  is  quite  a  distinct 
section,  and  almost  as   clearly  defined  as   some 


close  to  a  ventilator  or  in  some  positian  where 
the  air  current  will  play  freely  about  the  foliage. 
The  best  compost  for  it  is  peat  fibre,  a  little  leaf 
soil,  and  clean  fresh  Sphagnum  Moss.  If  planted 
in  pans  with  perforated  sides  there  is  less  fear  of 
the  young  shoots  being  smothered,  as  they  find 
their  way  out  through  the  holes  in  the  sides.  This 
hybrid  first  flowered  in  IS'.ll. 

Vanda  limbata. — This  is  a  pretty  species 
but  seldom  seen  in  cultivation.  The  flowers 
occur  on  short  racemes,  and  on  the  inside  of  the 
segments  are  of  a  deep  reddish  tint,  margined  with 
yellow,  the  reverse  pale  rosy  purple.  It  is  a  fairly 
stout-growing  plant  with  green  leathery  leaves, 
and  delights  in  ample  warmth  while  making  its 
growth.  The  compost  should  consist  largely  of 
Sphagnum  Moss  and  charcoal.  Water  must  be 
freely  given  during  the  summer,  and  light  dew- 
ings  overhead  help  to  keep  insects  in  check.  A 
plant  I  had  under  my  care  some  years  ago  did 
well  in  a  house  devoted  to  Phahenopsids  and  tropi- 
cal Cypripediums,  where  it  was  suspended  not 
far  from  the  roof-glass.     Each  year  a  little  of  the 


old  material  was  removed  and  fresh  substituted, 
this  keeping  the  plant  in  good  health.  It  is  a 
native  of  .lava,  and  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Son,  of  llolloway. 


Flower  Garden. 


DICTAMNUS  FRAXINELLA. 

(dittany.) 
The  Dictamnus  is,  perhaps,  among  the  best 
known  of  old-fa.shioncd  perennials,  and  as  such 
often  figures  in  wayside  gardens  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  perchance  the  plants  have  been 
for  years.  Few  plants  resent  eonstivnt  inter- 
ference more  than  this.  In  these  respects  the 
Dictamnus  is  on  a  jiar  with  the  P:eonia,  and, 
once  well  jjlanted  in  deep  soil,  it  may  remain 
many  years  without  disturbance.  I  remember 
some  fine  examples  of  the  coloured  variety  that 
attained  to  fully  4  feet  high  and  as  much 
through,  the  plants  occupying  a  position  neai 
the  margin  of  the  lawn  in  a  large  garden  neat 
London,  where  hardy  plants  were  generally 
well  cared  for.  The  plants  in  question  were 
placed  originally  one  in  the  centre  of  each  bed, 
other  plants  for  the  time  being  being  planted 
around  till  the  Dictamnus  attained  a  good  size, 
when  the  whole  bed — a  circular  one — was  given 
up  to  the  plant  in  question.  The  Dittany  is 
well  suited  to  grouping  on  the  grass,  and  tells 
to  advantage  especially  where  a  sort  of  serpen- 
tine walk  forms  crescent-like  recesses  in  the 
shrubbery  border,  and  therefore  on  the  grass 
which  acts  as  a  foreground.  In  such  places 
good  bold  perennials  are  often  eft'ective,  and 
where  more  than  the  ordinary  care  is  taken  in 
planting  them,  the  reward  will  come  in  greater 
vigour  and  finer  specimens  generally.  One 
good  point  concerning  it  may  be  mentioned  :  it 
is  its  self-supporting  chai-acter,  no  sticks  or 
supports  of  any  kind  being  needed.  Just  now 
the  red  and  white  forms  of  this  plant  are  at 
their  best,  and  where  good  plants  exist  they  are 
very  shoivy. 

Planting  may  be  done  in  autumn  or  spring, 
but  in  the  spring  it  should  not  be  too  long  de- 
layed, as  the  plants  may  suBer  from  a  dry 
summer.  Autumn  planting  is  preferable,  pro- 
vided a  deep  bed  of  soil,  which,  if  heavy  or 
clayey,  may  be  lightened  with  road-grit  and 
leaf-soil  can  be  given.  In  tlie  matter  of  soil, 
however,  these  plants  are  not  at  all  difficult  to 
please,  seeing  how  they  luxuriate  in  common 
garden  soils  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Dictamnus  may  be  increased  by  seeds  or 
division,  the  former  preferred.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as 
gathered.  A  strong  odour  that  is  inseparable 
from  the  plant  pervades  the  roots  as  much  as 
the  branches,  and  by  which  it  may  be  readily 
recognised  without  seeing  it.  This  odour  is 
by  no  means  unpleasant,  but  varies  in  its  in- 
tensity. E.  J. 

Columbines.  —  How  strange  it  is  to  find 
that  there  are  in  gardens  myriads  of  flowers, 
costly  and  otherwise,  grown,  too,  with  exceed- 
ing care  and  trouble,  not  one  of  which  exhibits 
that  singular  grace,  eleg.ance,  and  beauty  the 
hybrid  Aquilegias  possess.  It  does  not  now 
matter  how  originated  ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that 
we  have  these  hardy  flowers  in  almost  wondrous 
profusion,  and  that  from  a  packet  of  seed  costing, 
perhaps,  one  shilling  may  be  obtained  100  plants 
that  will  in  two  years  rival  in  beauty  any  garden 
flowers  we  have.  Seed  sown  now  in  a  box,  in 
pans  or  under  a  handlight,  so  as  to  enable  the 
soil  holding  these  h.ardshelled  seeds  to  be  moist, 
will  give  strong  plants  to  put  out  in  October. 
These  will  bloom   moderately    in   the  following 
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spring,  and  quite  luxuriantly  for  some  three  or 
four  succeeding-  years.  It  is  wise,  however,  to 
make  a  small  sowinc;  annually,  and  outdoors  this 
may  be  best  done  in  the  early  summer. — A.  I). 

Lupinus  polypliyllus. — The  herbaceous  Lu- 
pines are  wortliy  of  a  little  more  attention  than 
they  have  received,  and  anyone  would  do  a  great 
service  who  could  gather  together  and  grow  a 
collection  of  the  species  available.  Occasionally 
in  botanic  gardens  one  meets  with  a  few  plants 
not  usually  seen,  but  the  number  grown  in  these 
collections  is  verj'  limited.  None  that  I  have  j'et 
seen  appear  likely  to  drive  out  of  cultivation  the 
old  L.  polyphyllus,  which  is  generally  represented 
by  three  colours— blue,  white,  and  blue  and  white. 
Of  these  I  have  generally  preferred  the  bicolor 
form  as  being  brighter  than  the  first,  and  because 
the  white  variety  has  usually  a  provoking  habit 
of  dropping  some  of  its  flowers  before  all  are 
expanded,  and  so  spoiling  the  symmetry  of  the 
spike.  The  other  day  in  going  through  the  Daisy 
Hill  Nursery,  Newry,  I  observed  one  of  the 
species,  and  on  remarking  to  Mr.  Smith  that  the 
genus  wanted  looking  up  and  improvement,  he 
led  me  to  a  bed  of  seedling  L.  polyphyllus  then  in 
full  bloom.  The  plants  formed  a  fine  sight,  as 
not  only  was  there  variety  in  the  size  of  the 
flowers  and  the  length  and  density  of  the  spike, 
but  also  in  the  coloration.  Among  the  whites, 
while  some  displayed  the  fault  already  com- 
plained of,  others  were  free  from  this  defect. 
There  were  some  pretty  shades  of  blue  and  some 
tints  of  purple  besides  the  pleasing  bicolor.  A 
bed  of  these  fine  seedlings  on  the  grass  or  in  the 
shrubbery  would  look  well.  Others  who  have 
time  and  space  might  well  devote  some  of  both 
to  raising  seedlings  of  the  many-leaved  Lupine. — 
S.  Arxott. 


GUNNERA   MANICATA  IN   IRELAND. 

This  Brazilian  (iunnera  when  well  grown  is  in- 
deed a  magnificent  and  imposing  plant.  Young 
specimens  give  no  idea  of  the  effect  of  a  well- 
established  plant  in  congenial  soil  and  surround- 
ings and  receiving  regular  attention  in  the  way  of 
manure.  I  question  if  finer  specimens  can  be 
seen  anywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in 
Ireland.  For  waterside  planting  it  is  a  favourite 
there,  and  nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  a 
huge  plant  on  a  promontory  or  an  island  on  a 
lake.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  it  is  not 
being  too  frequently  planted  in  this  way,  fine 
though  it  is.  The  individuality  of  lakes  and 
ponds  becomes  last  unless  some  originality  is  dis- 
played in  planting,  .and  one  is  disposed  to  fear 
that  Gunnera  manicata  is  likely  to  be  too  fre- 
quently seen  in  some  districts.  This  should  not, 
however,  tell  against  its  introduction  into  parts 
of  the  country  where  it  is  little  known  and  where 
its  presence  would  create  a  new  feature  of  the 
highest  order.  On  a  previous  visit  to  Irish  gar- 
dens I  was  much  impressed  by  the  way  in  which 
G.  manicata  was  grown  there.  This  year  the 
impression  was  strengthened,  although  my  en- 
gagements did  not  permit  of  my  revisiting  the 
finest  specimen  I  have  ever  seen.  This  is  at 
Narrow  Water  Castle,  not  far  from  Newry,  where 
there  is  a  plant  of  truly  magnificent  proportions. 
I  am  unable  to  give  its  height  or  the  space 
covered  by  the  leaves  at  the  base,  but  its  beauty 
may  be  surmised  when  one  is  able  to  tell  that 
some  of  its  leaves  two  years  ago  were  9  feet  in 
diameter.  It  was  in  a  specially  favoured  position, 
but  much  of  its  size  is  due  to  the  careful  way  in 
which  its  wants  are  supplied.  It  appears  that 
this  fine  specimen  receives  three  loads  of  cow 
manure  every  year.  I  am  told  it  is  even 
finer  this  year.  There  is  another  very  fine 
specimen  in  the  noble  gardens  of  Lord  Ardilaun 
at  St.  Anne's,  Clontarf,  Dublin,  where  it  is 
planted  in  a  most  skilfully  chosen  position  by  a 
sheet  of  ornamental  water.  It  is  cared  for  as 
liberally  as  that  at  Narrow  Water,  and  may  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  assume  as  imposing  dimen- 
sions. At  Trinity  College  Gardens  there  is  another 
very  large  specimen  by  the  side  of  the  pond,  and 
when  the  Water  Lilies  are  in  full  flower  their 


beauty  is  emphasised  by  the  contrast  with  the 
rugged,  massive  foliage  of  the  Gunnera.  At 
StrafFan  House,  Co.  Kildare,  Major  Barton  has 
also  a  magnificent  plant,  which  I  was  not  near 
enough  to  judge  of  properly,  but  which  in  the 
distance  looked  of  great  size.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  a  good  specimen  by  the  side  of  a  sheet  of 
water  in  the  Phu'nix  Park,  Dublin.  In  other 
gardens  I  saw  smaller  plants,  but  none  were  so  fine 
as  those  I  have  mentioned. 

This  Gunnera  is  hardy  in  the  south  of  Scotland 
also  ;  and  along  the  west  coast,  with  shelter  from 
high  winds,  which  would  break  or  disfigure  the 
great  leaves,  it  ought  to  be  more  generally  grown. 
The  conditions  under  which  this  Gunnera  does 
best  seem  to  be  shelter  from  wind,  a  climate  mild 
in  spring,  and  planted  in  such  a  way  that  the 
plant  itself  is  on  a  small  mound,  the  roots  having 
free  access  to  moist,  peaty  soil  beneath.  Al- 
though the  great  beauty  of  the  Gunnera  consists 
in  its  foliage,  the  inflorescence  attracts  attention 
by  its  curious  appearance  as  it  stands  up  among 
the  lower  leaves.  Wherever  a  good  plant  is  seen 
it  commands  almost  universal  admiration  by  its 
tropical  look  and  majestic  mien. 

S.  Arsott. 

THE   MADONNA   LILY. 

Year  after  year  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the 
Madonna  Lily  have  been  attacked,  and  in 
some  seasons  all  the  flowers  have  been  spoiled 
by  disease.  I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  a 
.system  which  was  I  believe  first  recommended 
by  "E.  J.,"  viz.,  lifting  and  sun-drying  the 
bulbs  whenever  the  disease  has  been  very  pre- 
valent, for  by  keeping  them  out  of  the  soil  long 
enough  to  prevent  autumn  growth  the  spring 
attack  does  not  commence  so  early  and  the 
spikes  get  forward  enough  to  produce  flower- 
buds  before  the  attack  becomes  severe.  Real 
progress  in  combating  the  disease  has,  however, 
been  slow,  and  the  spores  must  have  wonderful 
vitality,  as  they  have  always  come  again  with 
more  or  less  force.  For  a  few  years  past  I  have 
given  a  change  of  site  each  year,  and  have 
fancied  that  the  disease  was  slowly  disappear- 
ing, but  scarcely  dared  hope  that  it  would  be 
beaten.  lean,  however,  record  that  this  year 
in  a  Vied  of  plants  containing  over  300  spikes 
not  a  dozen  disease  spots  can  yet  be  found, 
though  the  flowers  are  on  the  point  of  opening, 
so  that  one  may  surely  expect  a  good  season 
and  a  lessening  of  the  crop  of  disease  germs 
for  next  year.  The  bulbs  were  planted  thickly 
in  a  specially  prepared  bed,  where  Lilies 
had  never  been  before,  the  top  soil  being 
thrown  out  and  a  heavy  coating  of  manure 
dug  into  the  bottom  spit.  To  test  the  in- 
fluence of  deep  V.  shallow  planting  the  bed 
was  dug  so  that  the  bulbs  at  one  end  were  only 
just  covered  with  soil,  and  the  depth  was 
increased  by  a  graduated  fall  to  6  inches  at  the 
other  end.  The  only  diflference  noticeable  is 
that  the  shallow-planted  bulbs  have  the  taller 
spikes,  though  the  ditt'erence  is  so  slight  that 
probably  if  measured  from  the  bulb  instead  of 
the  surface  there  would  be  nothing  to  choose 
between  them.  Should  no  disease  appear,  I 
intend  to  leave  the  bulbs  alone  this  year,  as 
something  in  height  and  in  number  of  flowers  is 
lost  by  lifting  ;  but  this  is  better  than  having 
plants  eaten  up  by  disease,  and  if  one  can  by 
persevering  master  the  enemy,  it  is  worth  try- 
ing. There  are  many  conflicting  opinions 
among  keen  observers  as  to  the  best  means  of 
combating  the  Lily  disease,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  assert  that  the  deductions  I  have  made  from 
the  results  obtained  are  light.  It  may  be  that 
other  unknown  influences  have  been  at  work 
helping  to  secure  immunity  from  disease  this 
year,  for  the  lifting  and  drying  have  been  tried 
and  found  wanting  in  other  places  and  other 
years.     Still,  one  failure  in  an  infected  garden 


does  not  disprove  the  value  of  the  practice,  and 
I  simply  give  the  above  as  a  record  of  things  as 
tliey  appear  here,  where  the  case  was  so  bad  a 
few  years  back  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Lilies  were  doomed.  There  has  been  no  change 
of  or  addition  to  the  stock  in  the  meanwhile  to 
account  for  change  of  condition,  an  I  disease  is 
still  prevalent  in  the  neiglibourhood. 

Lirennere  Park.  J.  C.  Tailack. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Hardy  plants  in  formal  beds.— Beds  of  formal 
character  that  some  years  ago  were  filled  respec- 
tively in  autumn  and  spring  with  the  usual  winter 
and  tender  plants  have  for  some  time  been 
tenanted  with  hardy  subjects.  Since  the  appear- 
ance of  flower  on  the  Doronicums  and  Tufted 
Pansies  a  number  of  them  have  been  bright. 
They  are  just  now  very  gay  and  will  last  to  the 
end  of  the  summer.  The  planting  of  such  beds 
with  hardy  things  requires  a  little  consideration 
and  care,  especially  if  the  said  beds  are  small  and 
rather  close  together.  Tall  things  of  straggUng 
habit  are  not  advisable,  and  a  study  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent shades  of  colour  likely  to  be  produced  is 
necessary.  The  large  Doronicum  is  still  flowering 
freely  on  a  carpet  of  Tufted  Pansies,  and  seems 
likely  to  last  for  some  time.  This  long-sus- 
tained display  on  the  part  of  this  plant  is  perhaps 
not  sufficiently  recognised.  It  is  a  valuable 
characteristic,  and  its  usefulness  is  thereby 
considerably  enhanced.  Campanula  persicifolia 
and  p.  alba  on  carpets  respectively  of  White 
Swan  or  Violetta  and  a  good  purple  Pansy  are 
suggestions  for  beds  of  comparatively  small  size 
that  will  be  very  pleasing,  and  this  season  the  old 
London  Pride  (Saxifraga  umbrosa),  considerably 
later  than  usual,  is  looking  very  well  with  the 
blue  Campanula.  Pinks  are  just  now  at  their 
best,  and  a  fairly  dense  planting  of  Pinks  in  full 
flower  is  hard  to  beat,  appealing,  as  it  does,  alike 
to  the  sense  of  sight  and  smell.  For  varieties  like 
Mrs.  Sinkins  or  Her  Majesty,  if  any  plants  are 
wanted  by  way  of  contrast,  I  would  strongly 
recommend  the  deep  foliaged  herbaceous  Lobelias, 
the  contrast  being  both  striking  and  effective 
from  early  in  May  right  awaj'  to  late  autumn. 
For  sorts  like  Anne  Boleyn  and  Ascot  other  sub- 
jects are  not  so  easily  found,  as  anything  planted 
to  contrast  with  the  flowers  would  perhaps  not  be 
seen  to  the  best  advantage  with  onlj'  the  foliage. 
If  Carnations  are  employed  in  beds  in  prominent 
places  where  anything  in  the  way  of  gaps  has  to 
be  studiously  avoided,  it  is  well  to  defer  planting 
until  spring,  and  also,  if  possible,  to  have  a  cer- 
tain number  of  each  variety  reserved  in  nursery 
beds  from  which  to  draw  in  case  of  failure.  For 
beds  of  somewhat  larger  size  than  those  already 
under  consideration,  a  combination  of  Pyrethrums 
and  Tufted  Pansies  may  be  strongly  recom- 
mended. Bold  clumps  of  the  former  in  selected 
shades,  as  Aphrodite  (white),  Solfaterre  (prim- 
rose), Florentine  (blush  -  white),  Celia  (pink), 
Ormonde  (bright  rose),  and  Melton  (crimson- 
scarlet),  may  first  be  planted,  and  the  Tufted  Pan- 
sies filled  in  in  variety  as  the  taste  of  the  planter 
may  suggest.  A  thorough  soaking  of  water  may  be 
recommended  if  the  weather  prove  hot  and  dry, 
when  the  beauty  of  the  first  flowers  is  slightly  on 
the  wane.  By  this  means  the  old  foliage  is  pre-* 
served  until  the  young  growth  has  made  fair  pro- 
gress, and  with  the  necessary  attention  given  to 
the  Tufted  Pansies  the  beds  will  be  attractive 
until  quite  the  end  of  the  season.  The  claims  of 
Antirrhinums  and  Pentstemons  have  already  been 
advocated  in  a  note  on  plants  obtained  easily  from 
seed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  they  make 
very  charming  beds,  and  that  their  endurance  will 
be  considerably  prolonged  by  a  rather  early 
removal  of  the  central  spike  as  soon  as  the  bottom 
flowers  show  signs  of  dropping.  Some  larger 
beds  can  also  be  devoted  to  the  earlier  flowering 
Phloxes,  of  which  very  fine  varieties  are  now 
available  in  colours  ranging  from  pure  white  to  a 
deep  purple,  many  ditl'erent  shades  in  mauve, 
rose  and  pink  intervening.     I  have  noted  "  earlier 
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flowering  Phloxes,"  but  although  they  are  earher 
in  iiower  than  the  section  more  generally  Iviiown, 
they  last  a  long  time.  If  decaying  pips  are 
picked  from  the  main  truss,  back  buds  will  push 
their  way  to  the  front,  and  if  the  truss  itself  is 
nipped  oil',  smaller  spikes  will  develop  from  its 
base  and  prolong  the  display.  Many  more  things 
might  bo  advanced  as  suitable  for  the  purpose  in 
connection  with  the  species  already  enumerated. 
There  arc,  however,  a  wealth  in  colour  and  a 
variety  in  shade  in  these  suthcicnt  to  make  any 
ord'nary  sized  formal  garden  gay  from  spring  to 
autumn.  1  should  like  to  suggest  that  in  all 
dower  garden  arrangements  it  is  advisable  to 
choose  tloworing  plants  as  much  as  possible  rather 
than  those  things  only  noticeable  for  their  foliage. 
1  mean,  for  instance,  that  white  Tufted  I'ansies, 
I'inks  or  Antirrhinums  are  preferable  to  Dactylis 
glomerata  or  Centaurea  candidissiraa,  and  the 
dark-foliaged  perennial  Lobelias  to  Iresine  Lindeni 
or  the  dark  C'oleus. 

Seedling  hardy  plants  noted  in  a  recent  number 
are  now  well  on  the  move.  Attention  should  still 
be  given  to  partial  shade  during  bright  weather 
and  (in  the  case  of  tiny  seedlings)  careful  watering, 
the  object  being  to  keep  the  jilants  growing 
steadUy  without  the  tendency  to  driw.  As  soon 
as  the  young  plants  get  a  hold  of  the  soil,  by  all 
means  run  through  them  to  remove  weeds.  If 
the  latter  are  allowed  to  make  headway,  their 
removal  is  only  eflected  at  the  cost  of  considerable 
root-disturbance  of  the  young  seedlings.  Home- 
saved  seed  of  Polyanthus  has  come  up  remarkably 
well,  and  as  it  was  saved  from  good  strains  in 
half  a  dozen  different  shades,  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  some  fine  flowers.  E.  Burrell. 

ClaremoiU. 

Pyrethrums.—  It  is  surprising  what  a  single 
crown  of  a  Pyrethrum  will  do  in  a  year  provided 
it  has  not  been  starved  in  the  pot  a  whole  season  ; 
and  all  such  having  been  lifted,  divided,  and 
planted  into  good  rich  ground,  will  be  infinitely 
superior  a  year  hence  to  a  spade-divided  clump 
tive  or  six  times  the  size.  The  (juality  of  the 
blooms,  as  also  the  quantity,  will  also  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  system  now 
advanced.  Like  many  other  hardy  plants  that 
grow  freely,  these  Pj-rethrums  may  be  left  too 
long  without  division,  and  where  this  is  the  case 
the  flowers  are  poor  and  insignificant.  Three 
years  as  a  maximum  in  one  spot  is  long  enough, 
and  far  better,  as  also  easier  of  resuscitation, 
where  a  rigid  system  prevails  of  breaking  the 
plants  up  into  quite  small  pieces  every  two  3'ears. 
By  following  this  method,  there  need  be  no  lack 
of  these  tine  border  flowers  in  .lune. 

Janksea  Heldreichi. — It  may,  perhaps,  in- 
terest some  of  your  readers  to  learn  that  this  has 
this  year  for  the  second  time  Howered  freely  and 
strongly  at  Ketton.  The  position  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  plant  are  well  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph I  send  you.  The  plant  has  been  where  it 
now  stands  for,  I  think,  six  years  and  has  not  much 
increased  in  size  ;  it  showed  no  sign  of  flowering 
until  last  year,  when  there  were  some  five  blooms 
borne  on  three  stems.  This  year  there  are  fi\e 
stems,  bearing  eleven  flowers.  The  colour  is 
deeper  than  that  of  Ramondia  pyrenaica,  which 
is  growing  near  it.  Another  plant,  bought  a  year 
or  two  before  as  a  seedling,  increased  to  several 
crowns,  but  was  lost  by  bemg  removed  to  a  more 
sunny  position,  which  it  was  hoped  might  induce 
a  tendency  to  bloom,  which  it  had  never  shown 
in  its  original  and  apparently  more  congenial 
shade.  This  species  is,  I  am  told,  now  scarce  in 
the  trade,  and  one  is  averse  to  running  the 
risk  of  losing  even  one  plant  by  experiments  in 
cultivation.  I  shall  be  glad,  tlierefore,  if  any 
person  who  has  been  successful  in  growing  it  can 
give  information  as  to  its  wants  and  the  best 
methods  of  propagating  it. — (Mrs.)  Si'san  H. 
BrKROiKiiiEs,  /<;,  Lower  Bn-M'i/  Sireif,  11'. 

Garden  Pansies.  —  Although  many  of  the 
Pansies  proper  are  of  weak  constitution  and  not 
.able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  tufted  kinds, 
there  is  always  the  chance  of  raising  something 


fine  in  colour  and  vigorous  in  habit  that  is  as 
hardy  and  continuous  in  (lowering  as  the  latter, 
yet  preserving  the  round  form  and  largo  size  of 
the  Uowers.  When  I  tuok  charge  here  I  found 
a  sceilling  Pansy  under  an  old  espalier  Apple  tree 
that  bloomed  very  profusely  all  through  the 
summer,  ami  propagated  from  it  freely.  It  has 
been  a  glorious  sight  during  the  present  spring, 
and  is  now  a  perfect  ma.ss  of  colour.  The  blos- 
soms are  mauve  with  bluish  purple  markings, 
but  it  is  of  a  somewhat  sportive  character.  The 
broad  lines  of  mauve  were  a  lovely  contrast  some 
time  ago  with  the  yellow  Alyssuni  saxatile  on 
each  side  a  walk  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  on 
another  border  I  have  had  two-year-old  plants — 
masses  nearly  a  yard  across — alongside  various 
other  spring  flowers.  All  the  latter,  of  course, 
are  gone,  but  the  Pansy  is  as  brave  as  ever,  and 
on  account  of  this  continuous  blooming,  the 
neutral  tint  of  the  flower  that  seems  to  go  happily 
with  anything  else,  and  its  splendid  constitution, 
I  would  rather  lose  any  other  plant  I  have  than 
this.— H. 

Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins. — Although  the  flowers 
of  this  variety  are  larger  and  equally  as  sweet  as 
those  of  the  old  garden  Pink,  there  is  still  room 
for  both.  The  continued  rains  have  somewhat 
marred  the  appearance  of  both,  but  they  are  very 
beautiful  in  large  clumps,  formed  by  planting 
about  a  dozen  young  plants  and  allowing  them  to 
stand  three  years.  The  flowering  will  now  be 
soon  over  and  propagation  may  commence.  They 
may  be  grown  from  cuttings  easily,  this  being 
less  trouble  than  layering,  and  where  no  reserve 
ground  exists,  it  prevents  the  unsightly  business 
of  moulding  up  and  pegging.  The  cuttings  will 
consist  of  the  short,  stubby  side  growths  stripped 
off'  with  a  little  of  the  old  wood,  and  my  plan  is 
to  select  a  semi-shaded  border  and  mix  with  the 
soil  equal  parts  of  old  potting  bench  refuse  and 
burnt  earth,  preparing  this  a  few  days  in  advance 
and  watering  well  should  the  weather  be  dry. 
The  cuttings  are  dibbled  out  rather  closely  and 
covered  with  hand-lights  or  small  frame-lights. 
If  lights  are  plentiful,  a  more  open  spot  may  be 
chosen,  the  cuttings  inserted  at  greater  distance, 
and  the  lights  removed  when  the  cuttings  are 
well  rooted.  But  here  it  is  found  more  conve- 
nient to  transplant  to  an  open  place  as  soon  as 
well  rooted,  this  resulting  in  strong,  yet  compact 
little  plants  for  grouping  as  described,  or  with 
the  Mrs.  Sinkins  for  potting  for  early  flowering. 
Where  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  heavy  and  bad 
working,  the  addition  of  leaf-soil,  burnt  refuse, 
or  anything  that  will  make  it  more  friable  is  well 
repaid,  and  in  this  mixed  class  of  soil  the  Pinks 
grow  well.     They  like  a  sunny,  open  position.  —II. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Saxifraga  Cotyledon  gracilis. — So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  find  out,  this  third  name  has 
little  or  no  printed  authority,  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal,  as,  perhaps,  no  genus  of  hardy  culti- 
\ated  plants  has  been  more  overdone  with  names 
authorised  and  unauthorised.  Those,  however, 
who  knew  the  late  Mr.  Niven,  of  the  Hull 
Botanic  Gardens,  will  allow  that  he  was 
no  mean  authority  on  Saxifrages  :  his  collec- 
tion was  complete,  carefully  named,  and  splen- 
didly grown.  I  believe  the  present  plant  was  one 
of  his  own  raising;  anyhow,  I  had  it  from  him 
with  the  name  as  above.  He  said  it  would  be 
worth  looking  after.  It  may  be  described 
as  S.  Cotyledon  in  miniature,  a  good  kind,  with 
both  flower  and  leaf  features  to  commend  it,  the 
flowers,  like  those  of  S.  Cotyledon,  pure  white,  the 
panicles  dense,  fe.athery,  and  only  8  inches  or  1(1 
inches  high.  The  rosettes  are  slightly  over  an 
inch  across,  of  a  deep  green  shade,  and  vi\  idly 
and  evenly  bedecked  with  silvery  dots  around  the 
edges.  It  is  a  slow  grosver,  but  not  apt  to  go  off 
like  some  of  the  hybrid  forms  of  the  Aizoon  sec- 
tion, like,  say,  S.  Macnabiana  or  S.  Cotyledon 
itself,  which  is  very  liable  to  take  the  Saxifrage 
fungus.  I  hope  that  others  may  have  had  the  same 
plant  from  the  Hull  collection,  and  that  ifc  may 


find  its  way  into  commerce,  as  it  so  well  de- 
serves. 

Ranunculus  Macaulayi.— Who  can  say  if 
this  is  more  than  biennial,  and  even  then  if  it  ia 
capable  of  living  in  a  severe  winter  out  of  doors, 
and,  worse  still  to  my  mind,  it  is  not  a  plant  of 
much  promise,  for  all  the  groat  praise  it  came  to 
us  with  ?  The  fact  that  1  ask  these  questions 
about  it  suggests  that  the  plant  may  not  have 
had  a  happy  home  here,  and  yet  it  has  been  in 
commerce  now  three  or  four  years  and  nothing 
seems  to  be  said  of  it. 

Myosotis  Traversi.— This  is  a  dwarf  and 
distinct  Forgetme  not,  its  chief  feature  being 
the  small  yellow  flowers.  It  grows  here  about 
S  inches  high,  has  an  oblique  habit  with  its  dark- 
coloured,  thick  .stems,  which  have  blackish  hairs. 
The  stems  are  further  notable  from  being  much 
forked,  long-jointed,  and  having  a  very  few  small 
leaves. 

Phyteuma  comosum. — When  once  you  get 
this  rare  alpine  going,  it  proves  a  reliable  plant 
against  either  drought  or  wet,  though  it  is  a  slow 
grower.  The  way  in  which  it  makes  itself  com- 
fortable gripped  between  two  stones  and  with  its 
caudex  well  kept  up  not  only  enables  it  to  with- 
stand to  some  extent  both  heat  and  web,  but 
tends  considerably  to  its  interest  as  an  object  of 
special  culture.  A  neater  or  more  characteristic 
plant  we  do  not  possess  as  yet  for  the  rock  garden, 
nor  a  more  charming  or  curious  flower.  Though 
a  six-year-old  pl.ant  might  easily  be  covered  by 
the  two  hands,  and  sometimes  one  hand,  it 
manages  to  make  itself  conspicuous  to  anyone 
when  in  flower,  its  thick  Holly-like  leaves  being 
just  as  distinct  as  its  other  parts. 

Woodrille,  Kirhtftll.  J.  Wood. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FLOWER 


Chalk  for  Gentiana  aeaulis.— In  answer  to 
",S.  T.,"  Ulverstone,  in  The  G.VRriEX  of  June  U), 
we  are  very  much  oa  the  clialk  here.  G.  aciulis 
grows  and  flowers  freely,  but  tlie  leaves  and  bloom's 
are  not  so  large  as  I  have  seen  them  ia  richer  soils.— 
W.  H.  S.  M.,  The  Down  House,  Dorset. 

The  white  Foxglove. — In  large  borders 
near  shrubberies  or  in  any  semi-wild  position  the 
pure  white  flowers  of  this  plant  are  very  effective, 
but  if  planted  in  the  herbaceous  border,  care  is 
necessary  that  it  does  not  overrun  and  spoil 
choicer  things.  It  is  planted  here  in  a  long 
border  principally  devoted  to  Rhododendrons, 
which  is  top-dressed  annually  with  leaf-mould, 
and  it  makes  immense  plants  that  are  very  fine 
seen  from  a  distance. — SriFoLK. 

Gentiana  aeaulis  in  peat.— A  lady  recently 
told  me  that  with  her  the  Gentianella  succeeds  re- 
markably well  in  pure  peat,  the  plants  increasing 
and  bloominf  freely.  I  must  confess  that  I  should 
never  have  thouglit  of  using  peat  for  this  hardy 
flower,  which  I  have  always  considered  benefited 
by  the  presence  of  lime  in  the  soil.  We  thus  see 
how  impossible  it  is  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  with 
respect  to  the  rooting  medium  best  suited  to  any 
particular  plant.  The  plants  in  question  are  set 
round  a  Rhododendron  bed,  a  good  position  for 
anything  that  the  soil  suits.— J.  C.  B. 

Three  good  showy  hardy  border  plants. 
—The  old  double  white  Rocket  (Hesperis  matron- 
alis  flore-pleno).  Lychnis  Viscaria  splendens  fl.-pl., 
and  Campanula  dahurica  are  valuable  in  the 
hardy  plant  border  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In 
these  three  plants  we  have  three  decided  colours 
—rose-pink,  deep  blue,  and  white.  They  are 
also  useful  for  cutting  and  will  stand  a  long  tinie 
in  water.  Another  recommendation  to  them  is 
they  do  not  need  a  lot  of  stakes  to  keep  them  up. 
They  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  division. 
To  see  these  at  their  best  they  should  be  grown  in 
big  masses  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  across.— Dorset. 

Lilium  pomponium  verum.— Towards  the 
end  of  .Tune  this  Lily  is  at  its  best,  and  in  the 
border  it  makes  almost  as  bright  a  show  as  will 
L.  chalcedonicum  later  on.  It  reaches,  ax  a  rule, 
a   height   of    a    yard   or    more.     The   individual 
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flowers  are  thick  in  texture,  the  segments  grace- 
fully recurving,  as  in  the  difl'erent  members  of  the 
Martagon  group.  This  Lily  does  not  increase  very 
quickly.  The  smell  of  the  flower  is  heavy  and 
unpleasant.  In  any  selection  of  hardy  border 
Lilies  this  should  have  a  place.  Though  belong- 
ing to  the  Martagon  group,  the  leaves  are  not 
arranged  in  regular  whorls  as  in  the  true  Mar- 
tagon.— H.  P. 


Destroyers. 


THE  ASPARAGUS  BEETLE. 

(CRIOCERIS   ASP.4RAGI.) 

According  to  a  leaflet  just  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  this  beetle  often  does  much  harm 
to  Asparagus,  esjjecially  in  beds  which  have 
been  established  from  one  to  three  years,  by 
eating  and  disfiguring  the  heads  as  they  are 
formed,  and  later  on  by  attacking  the  stems  and 
seeds,  of  which  it  is  particularly  fond,  both  in 
the  beetle  and  larval  stages.  In  the  beetle  stage 
the  insects  bite  the  tender  Asparagus  heads 
while  these  are  yet  underground  or  only  just 
showing  above  the  ground,  making  brown 
patches  upon  them  and  spoiling  their  appear- 
ance for  market.  Later  on  the  beetles  eat  the 
feathery  shoots  of  the  plants,  as  well  as  the 
large  round  seeds,  to  which  they  are  very  jjar- 
tial.  A  beetle  will  eat  a  considerable  (juantity 
of  the  tender  featheiy  shoots  in  the  course  of  a 
day.  The  larvni  are  also  most  voracious,  and 
sometimes,  in  bad  cases  of  infestation,  the  long 
stems  of  the  plants  are  left  completely  bare  of 
foliage  by  successions  of  larvte.  The  Asparagus 
beetle  is  common  in  the  southern,  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  England,  but  it  is  rarely  found 
in  the  northern  districts.  Canon  Fowler,  in 
his  Coleoptera  of  the  British  Isles,  states  that 
he  does  not  know  of  a  record  from  any  locality 
farther  north  than  South  Derbyshire.  It  is 
known  in  France,*  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
probably  throughout  Europe.  In  the  United 
States,  where  it  was  introduced  from  Europe  in 
1858,  it  has  spread  very  rapidly.  It  was  first 
seen  at  Astoria,  in  Long  Island,  where  Aspara- 
gus is  largely  grown,  and  by  the  year  1862  the 
beetle  had  spread  throughout  the  Asparagus 
beds  of  Long  Island. 

Life  History. 

The  beetle  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long 
and  comparatively  narrow  in  width.  Its  body 
is  shiny  black,  with  a  blue  tinge  ;  its  head  is 
black  ;  its  ten-jointed  antennas  are  dark  brown  ; 
its  thorax  is  red,  with  two  black  marks  or  lines 
upon  it ;  and  its  wing-cases  have  outer  margins 
of  orange  colour  and  black  inner  margins,  and 
there  is  a  transverse  bar  of  black  across  them. 
Upon  each  wing-case  there  is  a  row  of  three 
yellowish  or  lemon  yellowish  spots  or  patches, 
which,  with  the  transverse  bar  and  the  black 
margins,  form  the  figure  of  a  cross  ;  hence  the 
beetle  is  termed  "  Cros.s-bearer  "  (the  French 
call  it  "Porte-Croix").  Eggs  are  laid  by  the 
beetles  in  the  early  spring  upon  the  heads, 
shoots,  and  feathery  foliage  of  the  Asparagus 
plants.  The  eggs  are  brown,  long,  and  some- 
what cylindrical,  being  glued  by  their  ends  to 
the  plants,  usually  in  rows  of  three  to  five,  but 
frequently  they  are  placed  singly.  Larv:e  come 
forth  in  from  eight  to  ten  days,  and  immediately 
begin  to  feed  upon  the  Asparagus.  The  larval 
stage  lasts  for  fourteen  days,  or  for  about  this 
period,  when  the  larv:v  fall  to  the  earth  and 
undergo  transformation  just  beneath  its  surface 
in    a    slight  cocoon.     The  number  of   broods 


*  Boisdaval  fays  that  tbe  Asparagus  growers  of 
Argenteuil,  in  France,  complain  that  it  is  very  detri- 
mental to  their  Asparagus  culture. 


appears  to  depend  upon  the  weather  and  the 
supply  of  food.  Beatles  and  larv;e  are  fre- 
quently found  upon  the  plants  until  the  middle 
of  <  )ctober. 

The  larva,  which  is  about  the  fifth  of  an  inch 
in  length  when  extended,  is  of  a  dark  olive-green 
colour,  and  usually  has  a  black  mark  upon  its 
back.  It  is  thick,  fleshy,  and  somewhat  slimy, 
with  a  shiny  black  head  and  three  pairs  of 
shiny  black  legs  :  the  lower  end  of  its  body 
is  unusually  prolonged  to  help  locomotion  and 
to  enable  the  larva  to  cling  to  the  stems  and 
shoots  of  the  Asparagus.  There  are  also  two 
rows  of  tubercles  along  the  body,  which  have 
the  appearance  of  rudimentary  pro-legs.  It 
has  not  been  definitely  decided  whether  this 
insect  hibernates  in  this  country  in  beetle  or 
pupal  form,  but  the  evidence  tends  to  show 
that  here,  and  in  other  European  countries,  it 
exists  during  the  winter  in  the  latter  form  in 
the  earth.  The  majority  of  the  American 
entomologists,  including  Fitch,  Lintner,  and 
Chittenden,  hold  tliat  the  winter  is  passed  in 
beetle  form.  Dr.  Lintner  says:  "  The  beetles 
destined  to  continue  the  species  survive  the 
winter  in  dry  sheltered  places,  as  beneath  bark, 
in  crevices  of  wood,  and  under  the  boards  of 
buildings."  If  hibernation  takes  place  in  the 
pupal  form  in  England,  the  transformation 
occurs  very  early,  as  the  beetles  attack 
Asparagus  plants  directly  they  shoot  and  before 
the  heads  are  above  the  ground,  and,  as  is  well 
known.  Asparagus  begins  to  shoot  after  the 
first  few  warm  days  in  spring. 

Methods  of  Prevention  and  Remedies. 

In  the  first  stages  of  this  attack,  that  is,  when 
the  beetles  are  underground  and  feeding  upon 
the  juicy  parts  of  the  heads  of  the  Asparagus  as 
they  are  formed,  it  is  ditticult  to  deal  with  them, 
though  at  this  period  they  do  considerable  harm 
by  making  the  heads  brown  and  spotty.  It  is 
desirable  to  leave  a  few  heads  uncut  in  every 
bed  where  there  is  infestation  as  traps  for  the 
beetles,  which  get  up  the  feathery  shoots  and 
branches  during  the  day  for  pairing  and  the 
deposition  of  eggs.  In  the  course  of  eight  or 
nine  days  these  plants  should  be  brushed  ofl" 
close  to  the  ground  and  burnt.  Another  set  of 
heads  should  be  allowed  to  run  to  shoots,  which 
should  also  be  brushed  off  and  burnt.  Beds  of 
young  A.sparagus  plants  are  most  liable  to  this 
attack  in  the  first  year  or  two,  when  only  the 
strongest  heads  are  cut  for  market,  as  the 
beetles  like  the  succulent  shoots  of  young 
plants.  It  would  seriously  injure  the  stocks  in 
newly-made  infested  beds  to  cut  ofl"  their 
shoots.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  better  to 
beat  the  feathery  shoots  smartly  with  sticks, 
and  to  tread  heavily  round  the  plants  to  crush 
the  larvie.  Very  finely  powdered  lime  dusted 
on  infested  plants  would  also  be  etticacious,  as 
it  would  adhere  to  the  slimy  bodies  of  the  larvae 
The  lime  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  larvte 
are  noticed,  and  the  application  repeated  at 
intervals.  In  small  beds,  and  in  beds  of  young 
plants,  hand-picking,  both  of  beetles  and  larvie, 
would  be  useful,  but  this  operation  is  too  costly 
where  Asparagus  is  largely  cultivated.  In 
extensive  beds  the  remedies  to  be  employed 
are  liming  and  beating  infested  plants  and 
trapping,  as  indicated  above,  by  letting  some 
heads  grow  into  plants  and  brushing  them  oft' 
and  burning  them.  Syringing  can  be  adopted 
in  gardens.  Where  Asparagus  is  grown  upon  a 
large  scale  this  process  is  more  difficult,  as  the 
plants  are  not  set  in  rows,  but  it  may  be  eft'ected 
by  means  of  knapsack  spraying  machines. 
Kerosene  emulsion,  consisting  of  two  gallons  of 
kero.sene  oil  and  half  a  pound  of  soft  soap  dis- 
solved in  a  gallon  of  soft  water,  may  be  used  for 


spraying.  The  soap  should  be  boiled,  and 
while  boiling  the  kerosene  should  be  poured 
into  it  and  churned  up  with  the  soap  until  it  is 
thoroughly  incorporated.  The  mixture  should 
then  be  diluted  with  15  to  20  gallons  of  water. 
Paris  green  is  also  a  valuable  remedy  against 
these  and  other  insects  which  feed  upon  foliage. 
It  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  one  jiound  of  Paris 
green  to  200  gallons  of  water.  It  is  better  to 
put  one  pound  of  fresh  lime  with  the  Paris 
green.  This  mixture  can  also  be  put  on  with 
a  knapsack  machine.  As  this  is  poisonous,  it 
should  not  be  used  till  the  Asparagus  has  been 
all  cut.  Spraying  should  be  carried  out  before 
the  foliage  has  become  thick  and  strong.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  repeat  this  operation,  and 
it  would  be  eftective  against  both  beetles  and 
larvio.  It  would  be  desirable  to  examine  the 
roots  of  Asparagus  obtained  for  making  new 
beds,  as  the  pup;e  may  be  conveyed  in  these. 
In  the  United  States  infestation  is  extended  in 
this  way. 

Garden   Flora. 


PLATE    1178. 

TULIPA  KAUFMANNIANA. 

(with   a   coloured    I'L.iTE.*) 

AMON(i  the  many  rare  and  beautiful  species  of 
Tulip  in  cultivation  in  our  gardens  to-day  the 
abo\e  holds  a  foremost  position  in  point  of 
merit,  as  also  in  the  handsome  appearance  of  the 
plant  when  in  flower.  As  may  be  gathered  by 
a  glance  at  the  unopened  bloom  in  the  accom- 
panying plate,  the  flower  is  of  large  proportions 
generally,  an  item  which  good  cultivation 
appears  steadily  to  favour  as  the  species  year 
by  year  become  more  and  more  naturalised  to 
British  gardens.  It  frequently  happens  that 
some  of  the  earliest  flowered  examples  of  any 
particular  species  do  not  impress  one  with  either 
their  distinctness  or  the  representations  that 
may  have  accompanied  or  jireceded  the  importa- 
tions that  any  given  kind  is  likely  to  prove  an 
acquisition.  Further  experience  and  acquaint- 
ance of  the  kind  have,  however,  proved  the 
reverse.  The  species  now  under  notice  is  one 
of  those  that  with  its  earliest  flowering  gave 
indications  of  a  rather  inferior  article,  while  the 
flowers  that  have  resulted  from  cultivated 
bulbs  fully  bear  out  the  remark  at  the  head  of 
these  notes.  Among  the  early  kinds  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  handsome  and  as  striking 
as  it  is  distinct  and  pleasing.  For  several  years 
past  the  species  has  flowered  grandly  both  at 
Kew  and  at  Ditton,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  deter- 
mined by  growth  and  flowering,  it  is  a  good 
doer,  generally  strong  and  robust,  in  each  of  the 
instances  referred  to.  The  species  shows  but 
little  inclination  to  vary,  and  at  Kew,  where 
during  the  past  year  or  two  a  nice  little  group 
has  flowered  well,  the  same  characteristic 
is  jn-ominent.  In  the  "Dictionary  of  Gar- 
dening'' this  species  is  described  as  having  a 
"bright  yellow  perianth,"  and  the  segments 
oblong,  acute,  "without  any  basal  blotch." 
Two  varieties  are  also  described  in  the  same 
work,  but  none  of  these  generally  agrees  with 
the  flowering  examples  I  have  seen,  and  of 
which  the  coloured  plate  to-day  is  a  faithful 
reproduction,  with  one  exception,  perhaps,  and 
that  the  pure  white  shade  to  which  prominence 
is  given  in  the  flower  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  picture.  Indeed,  it  is  the  creamy  white 
shade  of  the  broad  reflexing  segments,  coupled 
with  the  golden  orange  base,  that  renders  the 
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flower  as  a  whole  so  vory  conspicuous,  if  not 
unique.  The  widoly-oiicn  tlowors  ju-o  often  of 
great  size.  In  tlie  bud  .st.ite,  too,  tlie  reddish 
carmine  tint  that  pervades  the  niari,'in  of  the 
outer  segments,  so  well  shown  in  tlie  plate,  is 
very  attractive. 

So  far  as  its  culture  is  concerned,  it  differs  in 
no  wise  from  other  kinds,  all  of  which  prefer 
good  deep  soil.  T.  Kaufmanniaiia  is  a  native 
of  Turkestan,  and  when  in  ifood  condition 
attains  8  inches  or  so  high,  flowering  usually 
at  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April.  Apart 
from  tlie  forms  lef erred  to  above  as  mentioned 
in  the  "Dictionary  of  Gardening,"  and  which, 
according  to  tlie  names,  have  white  and  yellow 
variegated  flowers  respectively,  is  a  tliird  kind, 
called  T.  K.  pulcherrima,  said  to  be  probably 
ft  hybrid  between  the  above  species  and  the  well- 
known  and  gorgeous-Howcred  T.  Greigi.  This 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen.  It  is,  I 
believe,  one  of  M.  Max  Leichtlin's  introduc- 
tions, wlio  may  be  able  to  give  some  informa- 
tion concerning  so  interesting  a  cross.  The 
following  are  worthy  companions  to  the  abo\e 
handsome  kind  :  T.  Batalini,  a  lovely  soft 
yellow  ;  T.  Kolpakowskiana,  vermilion,  very 
striking  ;  T.  saxatilis,  rose  and  yellow  ;  T. 
violacea,  the  earliest  flowering  of  all,  colour 
reddish  carmine  ;  T.  vitellina,  pale  primrose  ; 
and  T.  retrotlexa,  a  lovely  clear  soft  yellow. 

E.  J. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Spring  Cabiiai;e. — Preparations  must  now  be 
made  for  the  spring  supply.  Host  growers  do 
not  care  to  rely  upon  a  single  sowing,  as,  if  too 
«arly,  the  plants  get  too  large  and  run.  Again, 
■if  too  late,  the  plants  are  not  strong  enough  to 
stand  our  variable  winters.  As  regards  varieties 
there  is  no  need  to  complain,  as,  given  good  soil 
at  the  start  and  attention  to  the  plants,  there  will 
be  few  losses.  This  spring  I  do  not  know  what 
I  should  have  done  without  a  good  breadth  of 
spring  Cabbage,  as  the  green  crops  ran  to  seed 
quickly,  and  the  Cabbages,  though  a  little  later 
than  usual,  were  most  serviceable.  I  began  cut- 
ting EUam's  Early  Dwarf  the  second  week  in 
April.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Cabbage  to 
beat  EUam's  for  spring  use.  I  am  aware  there 
*re  others  which  run  it  very  close,  but  those  who 
do  not  care  for  variety  may  rely  upon  the  kind 
named.  The  nearest  in  quality  and  earliness  I 
have  grown  is  Sutton's  Earliest.  This,  like 
EUam's,  is  remarkably  dwarf,  with  scarcely  any 
•outer  leaves,  and  Favourite  is  also  valuable  tor 
sowing  at  this  season.  In  the  north,  Mein's 
No.  1  is  a  great  favourite  and  an  excellent  variety. 
This  with  me  is  a  little  later  than  EUam's,  but 
equal  in  quality  and  very  hardy.  I  make  my 
first  sowing  during  the  second  week  in  July,  and 
place  much  importance  upon  the  date,  as  it  makes 
a,  great  difference  in  the  size  of  plants.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  friable  soil  well  manured 
is  needed,  as  the  seedlings  must  make  a  quick 
growth.  I  always  sow  broadcast  and  allow  ample 
space,  and,  should  the  weather  be  dry,  moisture 
will  be  needed  to  assist  germination.  In  light 
soil  I  find  it  advantageous  to  make  the  seed-bed 
fairly  firm,  and  by  so  doing  the  plants  can  lie 
lifted  with  more  fibrous  roots,  and  do  better.  In 
heavy,  clay  land  one  may  with  advantage  improve 
the  seed-bed  by  incorporating  any  lighter  soil.  I 
have  used  old  potting  soil  and  limestone  ro.ad 
scrapings  to  advantage.  I  always  make  a  second 
sowmg  from  the  20th  to  the  30th  of  this  month 
of  the  same  varieties,  as,  should  the  plants  from 
the  first  sowing  be  too  Urge,  these  never  fail. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  considerable  advan- 
tages in  sowing  twice,  as  from  the  earlier  one 
heads  may  be  cut  at  the  end  of  March  in  a  favour- 
able season  ;  the  latter  will  give  a  succession.     I 


plant  a  smaller  portion  of  the  first  sowing  than 
the  second  if  the  plants  are  at  all  largo  when 
ready  to  plant. 

C.viiii,vi:e  (.lUARTEHs.— It  is  full  early  to  refer  to 
the  planting  before  the  plants  are  through  the 
soil,  but  it  IS  not  out  of  place  to  advise  as  to  the 
quarters  neodetl  for  the  plants.  My  earliest 
Cabbages  invariably  follow  spring-sown  Onions. 
This  cro[>  is  much  later  than  usual,  but  will  bo 
cleared  in  time  for  the  above  plants.  By  utilising 
the  Onion  (juarter,  the  Cabbage  is  given  the 
treatment  it  needs  to  build  up  sturdy  plants,  as 
mine  being  a  light  soil,  it  is  made  as  firm  .as 
possible  for  the  Onions,  and  the  cleaning  and 
thinning  during  growth  make  the  surface  firmer, 
so  that  it  is  in  good  condition,  having  been  well 
manured  for  the  Onion  crop.  I  merely  clean  the 
surface,  draw  drills,  and  plant,  as  I  find  with  a 
tirm  root-hold  I  do  not  lose  one  plant  in  a  thousand 
by  running,  and  severe  frost  does  much  less  damage 
to  plants  grown  hard  from  the  start.  Plants  in 
recently -manured  land  make  a  soft  growth.  These 
lose  a  large  portion  of  their  leaves  in  bad  weather, 
and  are  much  weakened  in  consequence  Many 
may  not  be  in  a  position  to  give  the  quarter  I 
have  advised.  Early  next  spring  when  growth 
begins  I  feed  freely  with  licjuid  manure,  or  with 
guano  and  fish  manure  failing  the  first-named. 
Small  plants,  like  Cabbage,  do  not  need  strong 
manures  at  planting,  as,  having  the  winter  to  tide 
over,  if  too  gross  they  bolt,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  feed  early  in  the  year. 

Coi.EwoRTS.— I  advised  a  small  sowing  of  this 
useful  vegetable  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  owing  to 
the  rainfall  we  have  had  of  late,  the  plants  will 
soon  be  in  condition  to  plant  out.  It  is  surprising 
how  quickly  these  plants  grow  when  put  out! 
Good  land  will  give  the  best  returns,  as,  unlike 
spring  Cabbage,  the  earliest  Coleworts  may  be 
cleared  by  November,  so  that  it  will  ba  necessary 
to  give  land  a  good  coating  of  manure  to  get  a 
cjuick  return.  Though  many  only  make  one  sow- 
ing, much  better  results  are  secured  by  having  a 
succession,  so  that  another  sowing  at  the  middle 
of  this  month  will  give  ample  planting  material. 
In  planting  at  this  early  season,  15  inches  apart 
in  the  rows  and  9  inches  to  Pi  inches  between  the 
plants  will  be  sutficient,  the  Rosette  variety  need- 
ing less  space  than  the  Hardy  Green  variety.  This 
latter  I  advise  for  a  later  sowing,  to  give  a  supply 
before  the  spring  Cabbage  turns  in.  Coleworts 
do  well  on  land  just  cleared  of  early  Potatoes, 
and,  if  manure  is  none  too  plentiful,  any  good 
fertiliser  may  be  used  previous  to  planting.  I 
spread  on  the  surface  and  then  lightly  fork  in. 

Late  dwarf  Beans.— These  are  most  useful  in 
the  late  summer  months,  and  if  sown  thinly  there 
will  be  a  good  return.  Many  rely  on  the  crop 
sown  earlier  for  a  supply,  but  the  plants  by  the 
end  of  August  are  exhausted,  and  oftentimes  red 
spider  so  attacks  bearing  plants  in  hot,  dry 
weather  that  I  have  found  it  much  more  profit- 
able to  make  sowings  at  this  season  for  a  full 
supply  in  late  August  and  through  September. 
My  late  Beans  are  now  being  sown  on  land  that 
has  borne  a  crop  of  Cauliflower.  The  position  is 
a  sheltered  one.  I  advise  a  sheltered  place,  as 
should  we  get  frost  early  in  the  autumn  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  cover  some  short  rows  of 
dwarf  Beans  to  eke  out  a  supply.  For  present 
sowing,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Perfection,  and  Early 
Favourite  are  excellent  kinds.  The  two  latter 
produce  larger  pods  than  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  but 
are  dwarf  and  very  prolific.  If  a  large  Bean  is 
desired  Canadian  Wonder  is  one  of  the  best,  but 
it  is  not  so  good  for  late  supplies  as  for  summer 
cropping. 

Latest  cropping  Peas.— For  a  supply  from 
September  to  October  it  is  well  to  sow  the  early 
kinds.  It  is  now  full  late  to  sow  tall  kinds  of  the 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  type.  For  this  crop  it  is  well  to 
manure  the  land,  a  quick  growth  being  neces- 
sary. My  late  varieties  follow  the  early  Potatoes, 
and  being  well  manured  the  land  will  be  in  con- 
dition for  a  spring  crop  of  early  roots,  such  as 
early  Turnips  and  Carrots.  For  present  sowing 
Chelsea  Gem,  May  Queen,  and  the  Michaelmas 
Pea  are   e.xcellent   varieties,   and    do    not    take 


mildew  badly.  These  sown  :{  feet  apart  and 
rather  thin  in  the  row  will  give  a  good  return  at 
the  season  named.  To  save  time  in  dry  soils  I 
have  soaked  the  seeds  for  a  few  hours  previous  to 
sowing,  and  secured  a  much  ([uicker  growth. 
Peas  sown  now  need  more  care  at  the  start,  as 
birds  are  troublesome  in  country  districts,  and 
netting  is  a  necessity.  Drought  also  is  a  great 
enemy  of  the  autumn  Peas.  It  is  well  to  sow  in 
shallow  trenches  in  light  soil,  and  if  labour  is 
scarce  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  manure  in  the 
trench  previous  to  sowing,  placing  a  little  of  the 
top  soil  over  the  manure.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  the  vitality  of  the  seed,  it  is  well  to  sow 
thicker  and  thin  after,  as  it  will  be  too  late  to  sow 
again  if  failures  occur.  As  regards  the  position, 
much  depends  upon  the  soil  and  locality. 

Gloi'.e  Artichokes. — These  are  now  making  a 
free  growth,  and  will  need  feeding  to  got  the  best 
results,  as,  unless  the  heads  are  fleshy  and 
succulent,  they  are  not  so  valuable.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  mulch  with  a  fair  thickness  of  rotten 
manure  if  the  soil  is  light.  I  use  cow  manure,  and 
find  it  of  great  benefit,  as  it  keeps  the  roots  cool 
in  hot,  dry  weather.  Few  plants  will  better  repay 
copious  supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure,  as 
owing  to  the  abundant  leafage  the  rain  does  not 
readily  reach  the  roots.  I  mulch  and  then  use 
the  hose  freely  in  dry  weather.  One  thorough 
watering  weekly  will  suffice,  and  the  plants  will 
give  a  large  quantity  of  heads  if  kept  well 
supplied  with  moisture.  These  plants  will  often 
produce  too  many  heads,  and  in  poor  soils  they 
will  need  thinning.  It  is  also  advisable  to  cut  out 
the  old  stalks  close  to  the  soil  after  cutting,  as 
these  impoverish  the  plants  if  left. 

Leeks  for  spring  use. — I  grow  a  goodly 
number  of  these  for  use  in  the  early  spring,  as, 
unlike  many  other  vegetables,  these  will  continue 
growing  through  a  mild  winter.  I  am  not  much 
in  favour  of  growing  the  huge  roots  often  seen  at 
exhibitions.  Those  late  in  the  spring  are  poor  in 
quality.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  Leeks 
well  into  May  if  the  roots  are  grown  for  late  sup- 
plies. The  Leek  is  most  useful  at  the  time  named, 
as  the  green  vegetable  crop  is  getting  scarce.  An 
open  quarter  is  best,  and  a  liberal  dressing  of 
manure  is  needed.  Many  grow  in  trenches,  and  in 
light  soils  drills  have  advantages,  as  the  moisture 
and  food  are  more  easily  applied.  Excellent  roots 
may  be  grown  on  the  flat  in  rows  15  inches  to  18 
inches  apart.  Previous  to  planting  I  have  found 
it  a  good  plan  to  draw  drilU.  In  planting,  care 
should  be  taken  to  place  the  roots  quite  straight 
if  a  dibber  is  used.  S.  M. 


HARDY  FRUIT. 

Strawberries  i.n  the  open. — Lavering  for 
FORCING. — In  some  cases  this  important  work  will 
by  this  time  be  well  advanced,  and  in  favourable 
localities,  perhaps,  finished.  If  so,  all  the  better, 
as  far  as  getting  the  work  forward  is  concerned  ; 
but  those  who  have  had  long  experience  know  in 
practice  that  if  all  of  the  potting  up  into  fruiting 
pots  be  completed  by  the  first  week  in  August, 
they  will  have  nothing  to  fear  as  far  as  vigour  of 
the  plants  and  well-ripened  crowns  are  concerned. 
All  layering  for  forcing  should  certainly  be  com- 
pleted by  the  middle  of  the  month  ;  therefore 
during  the  coming  week  it  should  be  the  impoit- 
ant  operation  to  be  borne  in  mind  and  pushed 
forward.  Commence  by  securing  clean  or  as 
clean  pots  as  possible  (time  in  many  cases  will 
not  allow  washing  now).  Drainage  may  be 
dispensed  with  as  superfluous,  nothing  beyond  a 
small  amount  of  Moss  or  rough  soil,  decomposed 
leaf  soil,  for  instance,  will  answer  the  purpose 
well.  Alake  the  soil  tolerably  firm,  however,  so 
that  the  ball  does  not  break  to  pieces  when  the 
transference  into  fruiting  pots  takes  place.  Old 
Melon  bed  soil  of  last  year  if  still  in  reserve  will 
answer  well  for  layering,  as  a  little  manure  in  it 
will  encourage  root  action,  but  do  not  in  any  case 
use  any  soil  that  may  come  to  hand,  for  a  good 
start  in  root  growth  is  an  all-important  matter. 
Leave  sufficient  room   when   filling  the  pots  for 
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watering.  Some  growers  fill  them  full  ;  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  may  be  seen  at  a  glance ;  the  trade 
even  are  apt  to  do  this,  and  thus  the  young  roots 
suffer.  Either  pegs  or  the  time-honoured  stone 
will  answer  for  securing  the  runners.  The  pegs 
will  hold  the  runners  more  securely  where  layer- 
ing is  being  done  upon  beds  still  in  bearing  con- 
dition, but  in  other  instances  I  prefer  the  stones, 
for  the  simple  reason  of  expediency  and  of  keep- 
ing the  soil  both  moister  and  cooler  where  im- 
mediately in  contact  with  the  primary  roots. 
Never  depend  upon  second  runners  {i.e.,  the 
secondary  runners  from  the  first  ones)  if  enough 
of  any  kind  can  be  had  without  its  being  done, 
as  these  never  make  quite  such  good  plants  for 
forcing.  Rather  cut  them  all  off  as  the  work 
goes  on.  Attend  well  to  the  watering  every 
morning  when  it  promises  to  be  a  hot  day, 
and  always  every  evening  as  the  sun  leaves 
the  beds.  In  a  fortnight,  or  at  the  most 
in  three  weeks,  all  runners  that  are  well 
cared  for  will  be  fit  for  potting.  As  regards 
varieties  there  are  a  few  which  stand  out  prom- 
inently, as  may  have  been  noted  by  the  readers  of 
The  Garden  from  time  to  time  during  the  forcing 
season  now  ended.  Royal  Sovereign  is  pre- 
eminently the  first  one  to  be  chosen  for  the  main 
stock  of  plants.  It  makes  its  runners  in  good 
time,  and  vigorous  ones,  too,  if  the  plants  be  in 
good  health.  Last  year  my  first  stock  of  Royal 
Sovereign  was  taken  from  plants  that  had  been 
forced  and  turned  out  six  weeks  or  so  previously. 
This  3'ear,  however,  the  plants  so  planted  out, 
instead  of  making  runners,  spent  their  energies 
in  the  production  of  a  crop  of  flower-trusses,  and 
that  in  spite  of  bearing  good  crops  whilst  in  pots. 
Thus  one  cannot  always  depend  upon  the  result 
of  the  previous  year's  experience.  Last  year  the 
runners  so  taken  were  prominent  the  whole  season 
through  by  their  sturdy  and  well-advanced  appear- 
ance. Next  to  the  variety  just  named  comes  La 
Grosse  Sucre'e,  which  for  first  early  crops  in  some 
cases  has  proved  to  be  more  reliable  ;  it  has  with 
me.  Its  chief  value  is  apparent  for  ripening  up 
to  about  the  third  week  in  March.  With  me  it 
does  not  make  runners  so  kindly  as  in  the  case  of 
Roj'al  Sovereign,  but  not  nearly  so  many  are 
required.  The  chief  value  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury  is  its  greater  reliability  for  autumnal 
fruiting  when  planted  out — at  least  this  is  my 
experience  of  it.  By  some  the  fruits  of  this 
variety  are  preferred.  Where  this  is  the  case  by 
all  means  grow  it  and  as  well  as  possible.  For 
later  uses  after  the  stock  of  Royal  Sovereign  is 
spent,  three  excellent  kinds  may  be  found  in 
British  Queen,  Latest  of  All,  and  Gunton  Park. 

Strawberries  sow  fruiting  and  other  stock. 
— Amongst  these  there  will  not  be  much  to  be 
done  now,  save  to  keep  down  the  weeds  where 
any  appear  and  to  water  late  varieties  if  they 
stand  in  need  of  it.  Late  kinds,  as  Latest  of  All 
and  Waterloo,  require  a  liberal  supply  of  water 
for  them  to  perfectly  develop  their  crops.  In 
spite  of  liming,  slugs  are  still  giving  some  trouble, 
so  I  ha^e  placed  some  more  litter  around  the 
plants  where  the  fruit  was  not  too  far  advanced. 
Placed  around  each  plant  in  the  form  of  a  support 
to  the  spikes  which  are  borne  down  by  their 
weight  close  upon  the  first  mulching,  this  will 
help  to  keep  the  fruit  cleaner  and  fresher.  Whilst 
attending  to  the  layering  for  forcing  do  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  layers  from  pots  make 
the  best  plants  also  for  new  plantations  in 
the  open.  It  may  take  a  little  longer  time 
even  when  work  is  pressing  in  other  direc- 
tions, but  it  is  worth  the  effort  to  accomplish  it, 
and  in  any  case  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  cleared  off.  Of  course,  where  room  can  be 
given  up  to  growing  a  stock  of  plants  on  purpose 
for  layering,  the  flower  trusses  being  cut  off,  it 
is  the  best  plan  to  adopt,  and  I  doubt  not  it  might 
well  be  an  extended  practice,  as  more  vigorous  and 
rather  earlier  runners  can  thus  be  had.  Where 
the  old  plants  from  forcing  have  been  put  out  the 
watering  must  be  regularly  attended  to  until  it  is 
seen  that  they  are  well  established,  and  even 
occasionally  afterwards.  Alpine  Strawberries 
raised  this  year  from  seed  are  now  establishing 


themselves,  after  having  been  pricked  out  into 
Celery  boxes,  being  for  a  few  days  kept  close  in 
cold  frames.  In  another  week  these  will  be  well 
exposed  to  keep  them  as  sturdy  as  possible.  Those 
a  year  older  are  now  being  gone  over,  all  the 
flower  trusses  being  removed  to  give  them 
more  strength  for  autumn  cropping.  These  will 
then  come  into  fruit  towards  the  end  of  August 
or  a  little  earlier  perhaps.  A  mulching  of  leaf -soil, 
road  scrapings,  and  old  Mushroom-bed  manure, 
into  which  the  roots  will  soon  find  their  way,  is 
also  being  given.  The  mulching  with  clean  litter 
will  then  follow  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  beds 
thus  being  completed  for  the  time.  Plants  of  the 
Alpine  Strawberry  that  are  two  years  old  or  a 
little  more  from  seed  are  now  bearing  heavy  crops 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  end  of  August. 
This  year  again  these  were  ripe  with  Royal 
Sovereign.  Do  not  attempt  to  raise  a  stock  of  the 
Alpine  Strawberries  from  runners  taken  from  old 
beds  ;  it  is  utter  folly  to  do  it.  This  is  the  chief 
reason  why  the  Alpine  Strawberry  has  never  been 
more  popular  than  it  has.  Never  go  beyond 
taking  runners  from  the  seedling  plants  direct.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  strong  runners, 
if  now  taken  oft'  with  roots  and  potted  up  into 
4J-inch  pots,  being  afterwards  plunged  in  the 
open,  will  when  well  established  give  a  late  crop 
of  fruit  this  season  from  the  middle  of  October 
onwards  for  a  few  weeks.  Those  who  are  growing 
the  new  French  Strawberry  St.  Joseph  will  do 
well  to  secure  the  runners  early  and  prove  what 
this  variety  is  capable  of  accomplishing.  I  have 
taken  all  the  runners  and  intend  to  give  it  a 
thorough  trial  for  late  forcing.  By  its  afipearance 
it  will  only  need  4i-inch  pots  :  it  may,  however, 
gain  in  vigour  when  rapid  propagation  is  not 
resorted  to  for  the  necessary  increase  of  stock. 

Autumn  Raspeekries,  &c. — Give  attention  to 
these  as  may  be  needed.  With  me  water  has  to 
be  applied  liberally,  and  mulching  will  soon  have 
to  be  done.  This,  if  done  too  early,  might  cause 
the  growth  to  come  away  too  strongly,  and  con- 
sequently not  terminate  in  every  case  in  flowers 
and  afterwards  fruit.  The  growths  had  better  be 
thinned  out  where  at  all  thick,  sufficiently  at  any 
rate  to  admit  light  and  air.  This  season  I  am 
trying  what  can  be  done  to  secure  an  autumn 
crop  of  Raspberries  by  cutting  down  a  row  each 
of  Superlative  and  Hornet.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
worth  the  trial  if  only  a  partial  crop  from  these 
prolific  kinds  can  be  thus  obtained  from  esta- 
blished plants.  Other  Raspberries  newly  planted 
should  be  well  attended  to  for  water  and  be 
mulched  as  well.  Old  plantations  should  be 
cleared  of  all  old  growths  as  soon  as  the  present 
crop  is  all  gathered,  and  the  young  canes  be 
thinned  out  also. 

The  Blackberries,  represented  by  the  culti- 
vated forms,  as  the  cut-leaved  Bramble  and  the 
American  kinds,  are  useful  additions  and  worth 
attention  when  room  can  be  given  up  to  them. 
The  former,  in  fact,  is  both  ornamental  and  use- 
ful, being  an  acquisition  to  the  wild  garden  or 
for  the  covering  of  rustic  work,  the  forming  of 
screens,  &c. ,  by  reason  of  its  very  pretty  foliage, 
with  the  knowledge  that  a  crop  of  fruit  will 
almost  assuredly  follow.  Wilson  Junior  is  an 
earlier  variety  than  the  cut-leaved,  being  almost 
over  when  the  latter  is  ripe.  A  succession  is  thus 
secured.  So  far  the  Wineberry  (Rubus  phit-nicu- 
lasius)  with  me  gives  indications  of  fruiting  very 
well,  but  like  others  of  its  class  it  evidently  needs 
moisture.  Of  its  utility  more  anon,  but  merely 
for  ornament  it  is  worth  growing. 

Insect  life. — The  trouble  occasioned  by  aphides 
this  season  appears  to  be  almost  an  universal 
complaint  amongst  gardeners.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  have  had  occasion  to  congratulate 
myself  that  strong  doses  were  given  in  the  winter 
to  almost  everything,  and  again  some  six  weeks 
or  two  months  back  as  occasion  seemed  to  require 
it.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Cherries  that  were 
dressed  with  a  strong  solution  of  quassia  extract 
about  two  months  back  have  not  been  troubled 
much  with  the  black  fly,  and  these  are  dealt  with 
as  they  appear.     Upon  Peaches  and  Nectarines 


the  green  fly  has  now  been  conquered.  It  was 
late  this  season  before  daily  syringings  could  be 
safely  given.  The  paint-brush  follows  up  the 
American  blight  still  with  extra  strong  doses,  as 
no  half  measures  will  suffice.  Hortu-S. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


APPLE  CROP  IN  1898. 

The  peculiar  weather  experienced  in  this  district 
during  the  month  of   May  considerably  marre(J 
the  earlier  favourable  prospects  of  a  fruitful  year, 
for  we  had  not  only  to  contend  with  dull  days  and 
frequent  showers,  but  on  several  occasions  severe 
frost  in  addition.     Many  of  the  trees  now  present 
a  pitiable  condition,  the  leaves  being  covered  with 
mildew  and  the  trusses  of  flowers  withered  up  as 
though  they  had  been  scalded.     There  is,  how- 
ever, some  satisfaction   in  looking  over  the  trees 
to  find  that  the  prospects  are  not  quite  so   bad  as 
at  first  sight  appears,  though  a  good  many  varie- 
ties are  a  total  failure.     With  me  the  kind  that 
seems  to  have  suSered  most  is  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
the  most  of  the  leaves,  owing  to  the  mildew,  are 
now  falling  off.     This  is  not  only  the  case  with  old 
standards   and   bush   trees    that    are    well    esta- 
blished, but  also  with  young  ones  that  should  be 
full  of  vigour.     Many  others  of  the  more  tender 
varieties  have  suffered  in  like  manner,  though  not 
to  such  a  serious  extent.     The  orchard  here  con- 
tains about   100  different  kinds  of  Apples,  anti 
after  going  carefully  over  them  I  find  there  are 
many  that  have  no  fruit  at  all,  while  others  have 
a  fair  sprinkling,  and   some   have   heavy  crops. 
The  first  to  bloom  with  me  was  the  Irish  Peach. 
The   flowers   having   opened    during    favourable 
weather   there    is   a   good   set,    the  trees    being 
heavily   laden   with   fruit.     Worcester  Pearmain 
is  also  good,  likewise  King  of  the  Pippins,  Rose- 
mary Russet,  Yellow  Ingestrie,  Golden  Nonpareil, 
Adams'  Pearmain,  Mannington's  Pearmain,  Egre- 
mont     Russet,     Brownlee's    Russet,     and     some 
others.     Turning    to    the   best    of    the    cooking 
varieties,  I  find  Lane's  Prince  Albert  well  to  the 
fore,  while  Mere  de   Menage,  Keswick    Codlin, 
Warner's  King,   Er^klinville,  Loddington,  Seator* 
House,    Domino,    Frogmore   Prolific,    and    some 
others    are    first-class.      Many    of   the    popular 
varieties  have    scarcely    a    fruit  on    them.      lb 
was      not     altogether    the      frost     that     played 
such    havoc   with    the    blossom,    for    the    dull, 
damp  weather  was  accountable  for  many   of   the 
flowers  failing  to  set,   the   pollen  seldom   being 
dry,  as  there  were  only  eleven  fine  days  between 
the  '2t)th  of  April  and  the  0th  of  June,  though   on 
one  occasion  the  mercury  fell  to  2.5°.     It  would 
seem  that  some  varieties  are  much  more  tender 
than  others,  as  the  various  kinds  growing  side  by 
side  testify.     Bramley's   Seedling,   for   example, 
growing  by  the  side  of  Ecklinville  has  scarcely  a, 
fruit  on  it,  while  there  is  not,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
a  single  fruit  of  Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  Grenadier, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,    Baumann's  Red   Beinette, 
and  many  others  so  often  seen   on  the  exhibition 
table.     Wellington  is  no  doubt  one  of  our  best 
cooking  apples,  but  with  me  the  crop  is  very  short 
this  season,  while  the  two  most  prolific   are  Irish 
Peach  and  King  of  the  Pippins.     For  supplying 
the  market,  doubtless  a  few  varieties  that  do  well 
in  the  different  localities  are  best,  Init  for  private 
establishments   a   collection    of  the  most  useful 
kinds  is  to  be  preferred,  as  there  are  far  more 
chances  of  keeping  up  a  continuous  supply  in  this 
way  than  by  putting  all  the  eggs  into  one  basket, 
as  it  were.     In  some  seasons  Kerry  Pippin  is  one 
of  the  most  prolific  bearers,  but  this  year  with  me 
the  crop  is  short.     There  is  also  an  advantage  in 
|)lanting   trees   irregularly,    that   is,    instead    of 
planting  each  variety  by  itself,  mix  them  up  as  it 
were,  then  the  possibility  is  that  some  trees  will 
flower  a  little  later  than  others,  and  thus  bear 
a  crop  where  those  that  bloomed  earlier  failed. 
There  is  also  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  plant- 
ing trees  for  shelter,  both  at  the  blooming  period 
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and  when  the  fruit  is  ripening. — H.  C.  P.,  Btixlal 
Park,  Siinsi  j: 

The   remarks    of    several    corrospondentH 

from  different  parts  of  the  country  {widely  apart) 
on  the  Apple  crop — in   some  cases   very  favour- 
able,  in    others   quite   the   reverse — lead  to   the 
inference  that   the  crop    is   likely  to   be   partial 
botli  as  to  locality  and  in  <lifferent  varieties.    Per- 
sonally I  have  not  much  to  complain  of,  althouj,'li 
the  amount  of  fruit  will   be  small  in   comparison 
with  the  extraordinary  set.     The  fruit  apparently 
set  well,  but  on  lookinj.;  round  bushes,  pyramids, 
and  youn*;  standards  with  the  view  to  thinning,  I 
find  Nature  has  already  performed  the  operation 
or  is  about  to  do  so.     It  seems  to  me   that  some 
peculiar  atmospheric  influence  must  liave  been  at 
work  when  certain  varieties  were  on   the  point  of 
setting,  for  whereas  sorts  as  widely  apart  as  Cox's 
Orange,   Duchess   of  Oldenburgh,    Adams'    Pear- 
main,  and  Northern  Greening  are  carrying  capital 
crops,  others  as   French   Codlin,   Blenheim,    and 
C'laygate    Pearmain    are    very   thin.     Writing  of 
Co.x's  Orange  reminds  me  to  ask  if  any  corres- 
pondent can   suggest  anything  to  prevent  birds 
attacking  the  fruit  of  this  variety  and  also   Rib- 
ston  and  Cornish  (iilliflower.     I  am  troubled  both 
with  tits  and  blackbirds,  and  the  latter,  as  soon 
as  the  small  fruit  is  over  or  they  are  kept  away 
from  it  by  netting,  attack   with  an   instinct  that 
is  akin   to   reason   the   choicest   varieties.      The 
trees  are  scattered  about,  and   netting  is  conse- 
<iuently  hardly  practicable.     I  should  be  glad  to 
know  if  coloured  wool  threaded  about   the  trees, 
bright  pieces  of  tin  that  will  sway  with  tlie  wind, 
or  anything  else  have  been  tried,  and,  if  so,  with 
what  result.     I  am  loth  either  to  shoot  birds  or 
rob  their  nests,  but  in   some  seasons  they  are  a 
great    nuisance.       All    kinds    of    wall    fruit   are 
attacked  unless  netted,  and  last  season  they  were 
helping  themselves  freelj'  to  Figs  until  these,  too, 
had  to  be   covered.     Returning   to   Apples,  one 
good  point   may  be  mentioned,   and   that  is  the 
absence  of  maggot,  so  we  may  reasonablj'  suppose 
that  the  fruit  obtained  will   be  clean  and  sound. 
In  looking  through  an  old  number  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's   Journal  that   contains   an   in- 
teresting   paper     on    "New   Fruits    of     Recent 
Introduction,"  I  came  across  a  suggestion    that 
the  Nanny  Apple  should  always  be  included  in  a 
list  of  the    best,  and   an    answering   remark   by 
Mr.   Bunyard  that  it  seldom  cropped.     Possibly 
this  applies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Blenheim,  to 
young  trees.     I  remember  two  very  old  standards 
at   Petworth    that   cropped   wonderfully   well. — 
E.  BCRRELL,  Surrey. 


away  from  those  buslies  on  which  the  fruit  is 
allowed  to  hang  and  ripen,  the  latter  being  in  one 
block  for  the  convenience  of  netting.  To  name 
any  variety  as  bearing  more  heavily  tluin  another 
would  be  a  dilllcult  matter,  so  evenlv  are  they 
all  cropped,  but  I  nuiy  mention  that  Whinham's 
Industry  and  Keepsake  are  the  best  early  sorts. 
The  buslies  are  making  a  great  deal  more  growth 
than  usual,  and  for  this  wo  are  indebted  to  the 
heavy  rains  which  fell  in  Jlay  and  the  earlv  part 
of  .lunc.  They  are  also  clear  both  of  apli'is  and 
caterpillars,  which  is  a  matter  for  congratulation. 
This  immunity  from  attack  I  attribute  to  having 
applied  lime  for  .several  years  in  succession  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil  under  the  bushes,  by  whicli 
means  the  pest  seems  to  have  become  practically 
exterminated.  a.  W. 

Sloh-  EdUh  Park. 


SCARCITY  OF  GOOSEBERRIES. 
"  Wilts  "  complains  of  having  but  a  light  crop 
of  Gooseberries,  and  attributes  this  to  the  frost 
and  cold  winds.  He  also  invites  correspondence 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  other  counties 
have  fared  in  the  matter,  and  I  most  gladly  oblige 
him  with  the  necessary  information  regarding  this 
portion  of  the  county  of  Hereford,  where  Goose- 
berries are  grown  in  large  quantities  both  for 
private  use  and  for  market.  Fortunately,  we  ex- 
perienced hut  little  frost  during  the  time  the 
bushes  were  in  flower,  but  very  cold  winds  were 
blowing  more  or  less  the  whole  of  the  time.  I 
was  afraid  that  this  would  affect  the  setting, 
but,  contrary  to  expectation,  heavy  crops  re- 
sulted—heavier, in  fact,  than  any  we  have  experi- 
enced for  some  years  past.  Under  the  influence 
of  more  genial  weather  the  berries  and  bushes 
grew  away  quickly,  and  gathering  was  commenced 
by  the  middle  of  May.  Since  then  gathering  has 
been  general,  and  large  quantities  of  fruit  have 
been  despatched  to  the  large  towns.  This  has 
afforded  a  great  deal  of  light  labour  to  women 
and  girls,  and  persons  driving  through  the  dis- 
trict have  witnessed  a  busy  scene  daily.  The 
crop  in  these  gardens  is  equally  as  satisfactory 
in  every  respect  as  that  in  the  plantations.  The 
bushes  of  Whinham's  Industry,  also  a  great  many 
of  \\  arrington  and  Rough  Red,  have  already  been 
stripped— the  former  for  cooking  and  the  latter 
for  preserving.     These  I  grow  by  themselves  and 


GRAPE  MADRESFIELD  COURT. 

Wherever  finely-flavoured  early  and  mid-season 
Grapes  are  in  demand  this  variety  should  be 
planted.  The  long  tapering  bunches  and  distinct 
shape  of  the  berries  are  well  known,  and  well 
coloured  examples  are  always  appreciated.  The 
foliage  is  deeply  cut  and  takes  on  a  fine  colour  in 
autumn,  making  it  a  good  kind  for  supplying 
leaves  for  dishing  up,  and  if  a  little  growth  is 
allowed  to  ramble  by  the  front  lights,  these  will 
be  plentifully  produced.  It  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  cracking  of  the  berries,  this  often  following  a 
careless  mode  of  stopping  the  laterals  and  Ihe 
renaoval  of  a  lot  of  foliage  and  shoots  at  one  time. 
This  is  bad  practice  for  any  variety,  but  if  followed 
with  Madresfield  Court  the  cracking  spoken  of  is 
almost  sure  to  follow.  Many  Vines  are  allowed 
to  make  too  much  lateral  growth,  and  although 
when  this  Grape  is  finishing  it  is  all  the  better  for 
a  somewhat  free  lateral  growth,  at  other  times 
the  principal  leaves  must  not  be  crowded,  nor 
must  they  be  allowed  to  run  wild.  The  laterals 
should  be  rubbed  out  of  each  joint  below  the 
bunch,  the  slioot  stopped  at  the  second  or  third 
joint  beyond  it,  according  to  the  distance  the 
N'lnes  are  planted,  and  all  resulting  shoots  ke|)t 
rigidly  pinched  to  the  first  leaf,  not  as  soon  as  the 
latter  can  bo  seen,  but  before  the  shoots  get  at 
all  woody. 

After  thinning  and  the  fruit  has  begun  to  take 
its  second  swelling  this  Grape  requires  plenty  of 
water,  but  when  the  colouring  has  fairly  com- 
menced it  may  easily  be  overdone.  A  moist 
atmosphere  is  more  necessary  at  the  earlier  stages 
of  colouring  than  some  growers  seem  to  think,  and 
the  sudden  change  from  a  moist  to  a  very  dry 
state  of  the  atmosphere  has  done  a  great  deal 
towards  causing  the  wholesale  cracking  observ- 
able in  bad  cases.  Harsh,  dry  air  coming  through 
a  ventilator  right  against  a  bunch  of  thin-skinned 
Grapes  will  cause  the  side  nearest  the  ventilator 
to  crack  badly,  while  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bunch  will  be  perfect.  I  remember  a  very  bad 
case  of  this  in  a  well-known  fruit-growing  esta- 
blishment in  the  south  of  England.  The  vineries 
were  three-quarter  spans  facing  south,  and,  of 
course,  ventilated  principally  from  that  side  at 
the  apex  of  the  roof,  the  ventilation  being  con- 
tinuous. One  very  hot  day  I  incautiously  opened 
the  small  ventilators  on  the  other  side,  one  of 
which  was  just  opposite  a  Madresfield  with  the 
fruit  about  half  coloured.  Next  morning  all  the 
top  bunches  had  gone  as  described,  and  this  has 
always  been  a  lesson  to  me  on  ventilation  for  this 
variety.  Black  Hamburgh,  Buckland  and  other 
Grapes  in  the  same  house  were  uninjured.  Later 
when  the  fruit  is  nearly  finished  there  is  less  risk, 
and  more  air  and  a  drier  atmosphere  will  be 
gradually  brought  about.  It  is  not  a  good  keep- 
ing Grape  so  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  the  ber- 
ries taking  on  a  reddish  tint  after  they  are  quite 
ripe.  This  makes  it  especially  suitable  for  early 
houses  that  are  cleared  at  once.  A  good  mixture 
will  befound  in  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madresfield 
Court  and  Black  Hamburgh,  the  first-named  being 
planted  at  the  sunniest  end  of  the  house,  the 
others  in  rotation   as   named.     The   Madresfield 


will  be  found  the  best  grower  of  all  and  an  orna- 
mental Vine  even  in  the  earliest  stages. 

Grower. 

Cultivation  of  'Vanilla.  —The  cultivation  of 
Vanilla,  according  to  the  last  bulletin  from  Kew 
Gardens,  dates  back   to  about  twenty  years  ago, 
and    is  only   now   beginning    to    be    thoroughly 
understood.     The  Mexican  system  of  allowing  the 
vines  to  grow  under  trees  nearly  wild  is  almost 
universally  adopted  at  pre.sent,  and  is  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  old  .system  of  training  the 
vine  on  artificial  supports.     Nothing  pays  better 
than   Vanilla.     Its    production   costs  the  planter 
Rs;{  per   pound,  and  as  prices  vary  from  R.s8  to 
RslO  the  pound,  a  net  profit  of  from  RsS  to  Rsl.3 
is  the  result.     This  year  the  average  price  was 
Rslf)  the  pound.     The  yield  may  be  taken  to  be 
•2001b.  an  acre.     Taking,  therefore,  an  average  of 
RslO,  an  acre  of  Vanilla  should  produce  Rs'iOOO. 
Most  of  the  land  in  Seychelles  is  in  the  hands  of 
private  owners,  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  its 
cost,  but  it  may  be  taken  that  land  can  be  bought 
at  from   RslOd  to  Rs'iOO  the  acre.     It  has  been 
stated  that  landowners  are  reluctant  to  part  with 
their  land,  but  not  much  difficult}-  need  be  appre- 
hended on  this  score  provided  that  purchasers  are 
prepared  to  pay  ready    money.     There   is  some 
land  belonging  to  the  Government  well  adapted 
for  Vanilla  cultivation   which  can   be  leased  for 
periods  varying  from  nine  to  twenty-one  years. 
Seychelles  is,  unfortunately,  almost  a  trrra  inroy- 
nifa,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  scores  of 
young  Englishmen  who  leave  the  mother  country 
year  after  year  for  other  lands  knew  of  it,  they 
would  give  the  preference  to  an  English  colony 
which  offers  advantages  not  to  be  met  with  else- 
where for  the  investment  of  small   capital,  say 
£1000. 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 


CLIMBING  HONEYSUCKLES. 

(loniceras.) 
There  are  few  hardy  climbers  that  possess  so 
great    a    charm    as   the    Honeysucldes.      Our 
native  species,  L.  Periclymenum,  the  common 
Honeysuckle   or  Woodbine,  is,  on   the    whole, 
perhaps  the  best.     At  this  season  of  the  year  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  delights  of  an 
English  country  lane,  not  only   because  of  the 
beauty  and   exquisite  fragrance  of  its  flowers, 
but  also  fur  the  many  poetical  associations  that 
cluster  round  the  name.     Most  of  the  species 
mentioned   in   the  following   notes   are  of   the 
same  type  of  growth.     With  the   exception  of 
L,  japonicum,  they   belong   to   the   section   of 
Lonicera  known  as   "  Caprifolium,"  which  can 
be  roughly  distinguished  by  the   flowers  gener- 
ally coming  in  whorls  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots, 
and  by  their  climbing  habit.    Every  one  of  them 
is  worth  growing,  and  they  are,  collectively,  of 
greater   value    in   the   garden   than   the    bush 
Honeysuckles,    which    constitute    the    section 
"  Xylosteum,''  and    of  whicli   the    commonest 
example  is  furnished    by   L.  tafciricum.     They 
are  easily  accommodated    in   gardens,    prefer- 
ring  a    rich    soil   of   an   ojien   quality,    plenty 
of  moisture,  and  a  position  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.     In  tlie  open  border  they  can  be  trained 
up  rough  posts  of  Oak  or  Elm,  which  are  all  the 
better  if  rough  snags  a  foot  or  so  Icjiig  have  been 
left  on  them.     Perhaps  they  are  most  charming 
when  grown  as  Nature  suggests — that  is,  when 
allowed  to  clamber  over  other  shrubs  and  small 
trees.     The   American   species   of    the    glauca 
type,    however,    are    not   so   suitable   for   this 
method   as   our   own   native   species,   being  of 
shorter,  sturdier  habit  and  havingtliicker  foliage. 
The  accompanying  engraving  shows  very  delight- 
fully the  natural  style  of  growth.     ( >n  the  other 
hand,  a  more  luxuriant  growth  and  finer  flowers 
are  obtained  where  the  plants  are  grown  away 
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from  other  things,  and  where  their  roots  have 
their  own  domain,  and  the  upper  growth  full 
exposure  to  sunlight  and  air.  This  season  we 
have  been  very  much  troubled  with  aphides, 
and  it  has  been  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  them 
down.  A  solution  of  tobacco  and  soft  soap 
syringed  over  the  plants  in  the  evening  is  the 
best  remedy. 

LoNiCERA  CaprifoIjItjm. — This(sometimes  called 
the  perfoliate  Woodbine)  is  one  of  our  English 
Honeysuckles,  and  is  closely  aUied  to  the  common 
one,  L.  Periclymenum.  It  is,  however,  very 
readily  distinguished  from  that  species  by  the 
smooth,  more  glaucous  leaves  and  by  the  terminal 
pairs  on  the  flowering  shoots  being  united  all 
round  the  stem  so  as  to  look  like  a  single  leaf. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  the  axils  of  these  con- 
nate leaves.  Each  flower  is  \-h  inches  long,  pale 
yellow,  suffused  with  pink.  The  berries  are  oval 
and  scarlet  or  orange-coloured.  Some  authorities 
have  had  doubts  as  to  whether  this  is  a  real  native 
of  Britain,  or  whether  it  is  simply  naturalised, 
but  if  it  is  truly  indigenous,  Cambridge  and 
Essex  are  the  only  counties  in  which  it  is  so. 
It  flowers  two  or  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
common  Honeysuckle,  and  climbs  as  much  as 
15  feet  or  20  feet  high.  It  is  a  beautiful  shrub, 
although  its  flowers,  perhaps,  are  scarcely  so 
fragrant  as  those  of  the  common  Honeysuckle. 

L.  ETRUSCA  (oKiANTEA). — Under  the  name  of 
Lonicera  gigantea  a  valuable  Honeysuckle  has 
recently  come  prominently  into  notice.  The 
plant  so  named  is  a  form,  perhaps  finer  and 
hardier,  of  the  old  L.  etrusca.  It  is  made  synony- 
mous with  that  species  by  Mr.  Nicholson.  Its 
strong  vigorous  shoots  bear  large  oblong  leaves, 
noteworthy  because  of  their  covering  of  dense 
hairs.  The  stems  are  reddish  purple,  and  bear  at 
and  near  the  tips  large  showy,  dense  clusters  of 
flowers.  These  flowers  are  at  first  yellowish 
white,  but  become  a  deeper  and  richer  yellow  as 
they  get  older  ;  they  have  a  sweet,  pleasant  per- 
fume. To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
climbing  Honeysuckles  this  vigorous  and  beauti- 
ful species  may  well  be  recommended.  It  is  a 
native  of  Southern  Europe. 

L.  iMi'LEXA. — Although  this  species  was  intro- 
duced to  Britain  as  long  ago  as  1772,  and  is  quite 
hardy  near  London,  it  is  not  a  well-known  Honey- 
suckle even  yet.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Europe 
and  the  Balearic  Islands.  Unlike  the  preceding 
species  (L.  etrusca),  its  stems  and  leaves  are  quite 
devoid  of  woolly  covering.  The  latter  are  1  inch 
to  Ij  inches  long,  very  glaucous  beneath,  without 
stalks,  the  lower  part  of  the  blades  of  each  pair 
often  overlapping.  The  stems  are  of  a  purplish 
hue,  and  bear  the  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  shoots 
and  from  the  axils  of  the  uppermost  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  purple  outside  and  white  within  on 
first  opening,  afterwards  changing  to  yellow.  It 
is  said  to  grow  as  much  as  15  feet  in  height,  but 
I  have  not  seen  it  more  than  about  8  feet.  It  is 
a  pretty  plant,  distinct  because  of  its  small  leaves 
and  closer  growth. 

L.  Perii'Lvmendm. — There  is  no  plant  more 
characteristic  of  our  hedgerows  and  thickets,  or 
adds  more  to  their  beauty  and  charm,  than  the 
common  Honeysuckle  or  Woodbine.  It  flowers 
from  June  to  August  and  often  later,  and  during 
that  time  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  exquisitely  fragrant  of  hardy 
shrubs.  It  is  in  the  cool  and  dewy  mornings  and 
evenings  that  its  fragrance  is  richest.  This  plant 
and  L.  Gaprifolium  are  very  similar,  but  its  leaves 
are  often  downy  and  are  not  so  glaucous,  nor  do 
the  terminal  ones  become  united  (connate)  as  they 
do  in  L.  Gaprifolium.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
terminal  clusters  and  are  deep  red  outside,  yel- 
lowish within.  They  are  followed  by  crimson 
berries.  It  is  a  variable  plant,  and  the  following 
are  the  more  noteworthy  forms  : — 

L.  P.  VAR.  BEi.ciCA. — This  has  smooth,  pur- 
plish stems,  and  is  of  sturdier  habit  than  the 
type.     It  is  often  called  the  Dutch  Honeysuckle. 

L.  P.  VAR.  (jCERCiKOLiA  (the  Oak-leavcd  Honey- 
suckle) has  leaves  shaped  like  those  of  an  Oak. 
It  is  a  native  of  Britain. 


L.  P.  VAR.  SEROTiNA. — This  flowers  later  than 
the  others,  and  its  blossoms  appear  more  simul- 
taneously, thus  producing  a  finer  show. 

L.  JAFONicA. — This  species  may  be  taken  as  the 
type  of  a  group  of  Honeysuckles  that  have  come 
to  us  from  China  and  Japan  and  known  in  gar- 
dens under  such  names  as  Halleana,  confusa, 
chinensis,  &c.  Slight  differences  might  be  found, 
but  they  are  all  near  enough  to  come  under  the 
one  species.  They  are  evergreen  and  grow  very 
luxuriantly  in  good  soil,  coming  into  flower  to- 
wards the  end  of  .June  or  the  beginning  of  July 
and  continuing  for  a  couple  of  months.  The 
blossoms  are  borne  in  pairs  on  short  axillary 
branches,  and  are  white  at  first,  changing  to  yel- 
low with  age.  They  have  a  most  charming  frag- 
rance, suggesting  that  of  the  common  Honey- 
suckle with  that  of  the  Cowslip  mingled.  The 
broadly  ovate  leaves  are  pointed,  bright  green, 
and  vary  from  1  inch  to  .3  inches  in  length.  In 
some  of  the  forms  there  is  a  tendency  towards  the 
leaves   becoming    pinnatifid   or   sinuately   lobed. 


An  arch  of  Honeysuckle. 


The  most  distinct  of  the  varieties  is  the  one 
named 

L.  J.  VAR.  FLEXDOSA. — This  has  dark  red  stems 
and  dark  green  leaves,  the  under  surface  of 
which,  more  particularly  on  the  veins,  is  also  red. 
The  flowers  are  pale  red  outside,  white  within. 

L.  J.  VAR.  Halleana  has  flowers  like  those  of 
the  ordinary  japonica  in  being  white  and  after- 
wards changing  to  yellow,  but  it  flowers  during  a 
longer  period.  All  these  varieties  can  be  grown 
up  single  stakes,  or  on  three  stakes  made  to  form 
a  pyramid ;  they  then  form  dense  evergreen 
masses  and  are  useful  as  bushes,  for  they  need 
not  be  allowed  to  grow  more  than  5  feet  or  so  high 
unless  desired. 

L.  J.  VAR.  AnREo-BETicuLATA  is  a  variegated 
form  of  this  Honeysuckle— known  also  as  L. 
brachypoda  reticulata — and  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest golden  variegated  plants  of  its  kind  we 
have.  The  leaves  are  smaller  than  in  L.  japonica, 
being  about  1  inch  long,  broadly  ovate,  with  the 
mid-rib  and  veins  picked  out   in   bright   golden 


yellow.  It  loses  most  of  its  beauty  in  winter,  bub 
during  the  summer  time  is  very  bright.  I  find 
it  very  useful  as  a  covering  for  old  tree  roots  half 
buried  in  the  ground. 

The  American  Species. 

L.  FLAVA. — The  first  mention  of  this  species  in 
a  botanical  work  was  in  1802,  and  shortly  after 
this  date  it  was  sent  to  England  by  John  Eraser, 
a  well-known  collector  of  American  plants  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century.  He  discovered  it  on 
the  summit  of  Paris  Mountain,  in  South  Carolina, 
and  curiously  enough  it  was  never  again  collected 
wild  till  within  the  present  decade,  when  it  wa& 
again  discovered  on  the  same  site,  and  subse- 
c[uently  in  one  or  two  more  isolated  localities. 
The  few  plants  in  cultivation  are  all  descendants- 
of  Eraser's  plants,  and  it  is,  either  in  a  wild  or 
cultivated  state,  one  of  the  very  rarest  of  North 
American  shrubs.  Its  climbing  stems  are  set 
with  thin,  slightly  glaucous  leaves,  the  upper 
pairs  of  which  are,  as  in  L.  Gaprifolium,  connate. 
The  flowers  appear  in  short, 
terminal  clusters,  and  are 
bright  yellow  changing  to 
orange,  and  the  slender  tubu- 
lar part  of  the  corolla  is  1 
inch  to  li  inches  long.  This 
Honeysuckle  has  been  much 
confounded  with  L.  SuUi- 
vanti,  but  it  is  a  more  beau- 
tiful plant. 

L.  lU.AUCA. — This  is  a  very 
handsome  species  and  one  of 
the  very  hardiest  of  the 
American  Honeysuckles.  In 
a  wild  state  it  penetrates  far 
to  the  north  of  Eastern 
America,  and  is  said  to  reach 
even  the  shores  of  Hudson's- 
Bay,  extending  thence  right- 
through  Canada,  New  Eng- 
land, &c.,  as  far  to  the  south 
as  the  mountains  of  Carolina. 
Its  stems  rarely  grow  more 
than  6  feet  to  7  feet  high, 
and  its  leaves  are  a  pale 
glaucous  green.  On  the 
flowering  shoots  the  leave& 
are  without  stalks  and  the 
uppermost  ones  are  united  as- 
in  our  native  L.  Gaprifolium. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  greenish 
yellow  tinged  with  purple„ 
and  are  borne  in  close  whorls 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots- 
during  June  and  July. 

L.      iiiRSUTA.  —  This      is 
another      of     the     climbing 
Honeysuckles  of  the  Eastern- 
United  States.     It  is  a  tall, 
twining  plant,  differing  from 
flava,  glauca,   and  Sullivantb 
in  the  absence  of  a  glaucous- 
bloom  on    the    leaves ;    they 
are   green  and  covered  with 
a  soft  down.     The  flowers  are  orange-yellow,  and 
the  corolla,   the  tube  of  which  is  half  an  inch 
long,  is  covered   on    the  outside   with  a  viscid 
pubescence,  whilst   the  throat  is  hairy.     It  is  a. 
hardy  plant,  generally  found  wild  on  rocky  banks- 
in   Canada    and    New   England    southwards    to 
Michigan  and    Pennsylvania.      Although    it   has 
hitherto   been   neglected   in   this   country,    it    is 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  American  Honey- 
suckles. 

L.  SEMPER virens  (Trumpet  Honeysuckle). — Of 
all  the  Honeysuckles  this  has  the  brightest- 
coloured  flowers,  and  when  seen  at  its  best  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  beautiful.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  flowers  have  no  fragrance,  and  the  plants 
itself  can  only  be  satisfactorily  grown  out  of  doors 
against  a  wall  or  in  specially  mild  districts.  Its 
leaves  are  naturally  evergreen,  obovate,  bright 
green  above,  blue-white  beneath,  the  lower  ones 
stalked,  but  the  upper  pairs  united  round  the- 
stem.  The  flowers  are  borne  at  the  tips  in  a- 
series  of  superposed  whorls,  the  long  trumpet- 
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shaped  corolla  being  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  tingeJ 
with  rose  outside  and  with  yellow  in  the  throat. 
As  a  climber  for  the  cool  greenhouse  this  Honey- 
suckle proves  very  valuable,  flowering  continu- 
ously over  a  long  season.  A  good  jilant  is  now  in 
bloom  in  the  greenhouse  (No.  4)  at  Kow.  The 
Trumpet  Honeysuckle  is  a  native  of  tho  South- 
East  United  States. 

L.  Sii.r.iv.vNTi. — There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  between  this  species  and  L.  flava,  but 
it  is  not  so  distinctly  a  climber  and  its  stems 
more  bushy  and  dwarfer.  Its  leaves  are 
very  glaucous,  thick  in  texture,  2  inches  to 
4  inches  long,  and  ovate  or  oblong,  the  upper 
pairs  joined  together.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
whorls  near  the  tips  of  the  shoots  and  are  pale 
yellow  ;  the  tubular  part  of  the  corolla  is  scarcely 
half  an  inch  long,  and  there  is  a  prominent  chiti 
towards  the  base,  which  affords  a  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing this  species  from  its  close  allies.  The 
plant  is  conspicuous  by  its  covering  of  white 
glaucous  bloom,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  less  beautiful 
than  flava.  It  is  widely  distributed  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  and  was  first  brought  into  notice 
by  the  Mr.  W.  S.  Sullivant  after  whom  it  is 
named.  The  fruit  is  handsome,  the  berries  being 
bright  red  and  borne  in  large  clusters. 

W.  J.  B. 

THE   EFFECT   OF   COLOUR. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  garden  with- 
out colour,  and  it  is  when  flowers  fail,  tints 
fade,  and  leaves  rustle  mournfully  to  the  ground 
that  the  garden  becomes  a  cheerless  place.  Even 
then,  however,  Nature  provides  for  herself  and 
us  in  the  production  of  evergreens  in  varying 
shades,  that  keep  up  a  ray  of  brightness  the 
whole  year  round  and  check  to  some  extent  the 
air  of  depression  tliat  will  liave  way.  In  the 
early  summer,  however,  there  is  a  different  tale 
to  tell.  The  garden  is  aglow  with  colour,  so 
bright  and  profuse,  and,  where  judiciously 
distributed,  so  harmoniously  blended,  that  to 
match  tlie  efl'ects  of  Dame  Nature  the  brush  ol 
the  most  talented  artist  might  be  wielded  in 
vain.  Leafy  June  might  also  be  called  the 
month  of  bloom,  for  it  is  now  that  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  are  full  of  beauty,  and,  no 
matter  where  you  look,  some  bright  mass  of 
colour  meets  the  eye. 

From  the  sentimental,  thoughts  turn  to  the 
practical,  and  the  present  beauty  of  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  suggests  many  things  to  the 
thoughtful  mind.  In  the  flrst  place  there  is 
the  usefulness  of  such  trees  for  garden  adorn- 
ment. To  name  them  there  is  no  necessity  to 
go  into  minute  details,  but  confine  ourselves  to 
the  Lilacs,  Hawthorns,  Laburnums,  Cytisus, 
Rhododendrons,  Guelder  Roses,  Syringas,  and 
other  well-known  flowers.  Tliese  may  be 
divided  again  into  species  and  varieties  to  suit 
individual  tastes,  but,  .speaking  generally,  there 
is  divei'sity  enough  to  make  any  garden  gay  in 
the  early  summer  months.  One  standing  want 
generally  noticed  in  what  is  known  as  the 
shrubbery  portion  of  gardens  is  that  of  colour. 
Masses  of  sombre  foliage  become  sadly  mo- 
notonous to  the  eye  that  naturally  demands 
variety,  and  if  it  is  only  a  solitary  touch  of 
something  bright  it  is  a  relief.  The  efiect  in 
many  established  gardens  has  been  made  or 
marred  by  the  planter  years  ago,  and  the 
charms  of  many  a  landscape  are  obliterated  by 
the  want  of  .something  bright  and  cheerful  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  surroundings. 

Only  recently  when  visiting  a  garden  of  large 
dimensions  1  noticed  this.  There  were  fine 
banks  of  Bay  Laurels,  specimens  of  Portugal 
Laurel,  giant  trees  of  Hemlock  Spruce,  Cedar 
•of  Lebanon,  Wellingtonia,  Arbor-vibe,  and 
•other  conifers .  They  were  all  fine  specimens, 
♦lualified  to  raise  the  enthusiasm  of  any 
tree    lover,    but  to  the  lover   of    colour   there 


was  something  wanting.  There  was  no  escape 
from  the  sameness  of  the  varying  shades 
of  green,  nothing  to  break  the  contrast  of 
the  pale  green  Laurels  and  the  sombre  Pines. 
I  .say  nothing,  but  hero  T  conniiit  myself,  for 
tiiero  was  one  solitary  Laburnum  rising  from  a 
groundwork  of  Laurels,  and  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  its  con.spicuousne.ss.  How  it  came 
there  I  know  not,  but  from  all  appearances  it 
came  of  its  own  free  will,  and  from  a  tiny  .self- 
raised  seedling  grew  into  a  tree.  It  was  just 
jjrominent  enough  to  give  one  an  idea  of  how 
tho  landscape  might  have  been  improved  by 
tho  presence  of  other  flowering  trees.  There 
are  always  lessons  to  be  learnt  and  trees  and 
.shrubs  to  be  ])lanted,  and  the  moral  is,  not  to 
pay  too  much  attention  to  foliage,  but  to  remem- 
ber tlie  flower.  The  picturesque  in  landscape 
is  that  in  which  light  and  shade  with  harmony 
in  colour  lend  themselves  in  the  formation  of  a 
happy  blend,  without  which  there  is  a  dulness 
on  the  one  hand  or  a  vulgar  multiplicity  of 
colours  on  the  other. 

My  mind's  eye  pictures  a  garden,  perliaps 
well  known  to  many  readers  of  these  columns, 
namely,  that  of  Alton  Towers,  in  Staftbrdshire. 
It  is  beautiful  at  all  times,  but  more  particu- 
larly so  in  early  .June  when  the  many  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  are  at  their  best.  The  garden 
is  situated  in  a  natural  valley,  and  the  banks 
on  either  side  are  clothed  with  Rhododendrons 
interspersed  with  serpentine  walks,  patches  of 
green  turf,  and  specimen  trees.  Most  of  the 
Rhododendrons  are  the  common  R.  ponticum, 
but  here  and  there  are  brighter  coloured  hy- 
brids recently  planted.  Down  the  centre  is 
a  cascade,  where  water  tumbles  from  rock  to 
rock,  forms  itself  into  a  succession  of  pools, 
and  finally  loses  itself  in  the  valley  below. 
Both  sides  of  the  waterfall  are  clothed  with 
massive  Rhododendrons,  and  over  the  cascade 
droop  golden  Laburnums  and  crimson  Thorns. 
White  and  purple  Lilacs  are  dotted  here  and 
there,  and  Guelder  Roses  and  Magnolia  con- 
spicua  show  themselves  to  advantage  against 
the  dark  green  of  the  Hemlock  Spruce.  Alto- 
gether the  eft'ect  is  charming,  and  never  more 
so  than  in  the  evening  when  viewed  fx-om  a 
high  position  where  the  whole  panorama  lies 
before  you, 

Tlie  common  Rhododendron  grows  freely  in 
the  light  soil  resting  on  .sandstone,  and  groups 
of  this  shrub  have  developed  themselves  into 
dense  thickets  which  clothe  the  sides  of  the 
valley  with  a  profusion  of  flower,  which  is 
shown  to  the  fullest  advantage  in  the  evening 
sunlight.  Here  and  there  are  drooping  masses 
of  yellow  Laburnum  flowers  and  white  and 
crimson  Thorns,  purple  and  white  Lilacs,  and 
many  other  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  each  of 
which  helps  in  making  contrasts  that  collectively 
form  a  happy  blend.  The  varying  shades  of 
foliage  are  no  less  pleasing.  Here  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Copper  Beech,  there  a  tree  of  the 
cut-leaved  variety  with  pale  green  foliage 
against  a  background  of  dark  Hemlock  Spruce. 
The  early  growth  of  the  Pines  is  almost 
silvery  in  the  fading  sunshine,  and  at  ditt'erent 
points  recently  planted  trees  of  Japanese  Maple 
make  themselves  conspicuous.  Added  to  all 
this  there  is  a  stillness  unbroken  except  for  the 
song  of  feathered  life  and  the  music  of  rippling 
water.  The  scene  is  beautiful  without  being 
grand  and  gives  to  one  an  impression  of  rest 
and  peace  such  as  a  garden,  to  be  a  garden  in 
the  true  sense,  ought  to  impart. 

I  give  this  imperfect  sketch  to  illustrate  the 
advantage  gained  by  the  presence  of  flowers  in 
the  shrubbery  portion  of  gardens.  There  is  a 
medium,  of  course,  and  one  frequently  sees 
instances,  particularly  in  tlie   surroundings  of 


suburban  dwellings,  where  foliage  would  be  a 
relief  to  tone  down  tho  gaudy  glare  of  unhar- 
monising  colour.  The  ideal  in  landscape  gar- 
dening is  to  dispense  as  much  as  jiossiblo  with 
the  artificial,  and  in  copying  Nature  to  do  it 
thorouglily,  for  even  in  the  wildne.ss  of  a  hedge- 
row or  woodland  it  is  not  all 
happy 

flowers,  in  the  ab.sence  of  which  there  would 'be 
something  wanting.  G.  H.  H. 


IS   not   all    leafage,  but  a 
mixture   of   colour   supplied   by  simple 


COTON  EASTER  PANNOSA  (FRANCH.). 
This  new  species  of  Cotoneaster  was  introduced 
by  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris 
about  the  beginning  of  188S.  Professor  Max 
Cornu  received  some  seeds  of  it  from  the  Abbg 
Delavay,  a  missionary  in  Yunnan.  The  seeds 
were  labelled  "  Hu-Chan-meu  fruit  rouge,"  the 
first  name  being  that  of  the  locality  in  which  the 
seeds  were  gathered.  Sown  on  May  28,  IS88,  they 
produced  a  sutticient  number  of  specimens  to 
permit  of  their  being  sent  out  in  1890.  The  plant 
appears  in  the  Museum's  catalogue  of  living 
plants  offered  for  exchange  to  other  botanic  gar- 
dens in  1890  and  1892  under  the  name  of  Cotone- 
aster sp.  (Yunnan).  The  plant  flowered  and  bore 
fruit  for  the  first  time  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Museum  in  1897,  both  flowers  and  fruit  showing 
themselves  in  profusion,  which  permitted  of  its 
being  placed  for  distribution  purposes  in  the 
"  Index  Seminum  "  for  the  end  of  1897.  It  was 
presented  by  Professor  Corn  u  as  a  new  plant  to  the 
National  Society  of  Horticulture  of  France  in  the 
month  of  October,  1897.  Such  in  a  few  words  is 
the  history  of  its  introduction. 

C.  pannosa  is  easily  distinguished  from  other 
species.  From  a  decorative  point  of  view  it  is  to  be 
recommended  for  its  persistent  foliage,  the  under- 
side of  the  leaf,  of  a  beautiful  silvery  white, 
being  in  marked  contrast  with  the  deep  and  lus- 
trous green  of  the  upper  surface  side,  and  for  its 
abundant  flowers,  but  especially  its  brilliantly 
coloured  fruit.  It  is,  we  think,  a  real  acquisition 
and  a  fine  addition  to  the  series  of  shrubs  which 
during  the  cheerless  season  of  winter  help  to  en- 
liven our  gardens  with  their  fruit,  which  for  bril- 
liancy is  ecjual  to  that  of  the  richest  blooms.  We 
believe  C.  pannosa  to  be  hardy  in  the  I'aris  cli- 
mate. The  trials  to  which  it  has  been  submitted 
at  the  Museum  were  satisfactory  on  this  point. 
It  must  be  added,  however,  that  specimens  placed 
outdoors  have  not  so  far  withstood  the  severe 
winters.  The  altitude  of  9000  feet  or  so,  given 
by  the  Abb^  Delavay  to  be  that  at  which  the 
plant  grows  spontaneously,  oU'ers  no  certain 
criterion  in  this  respect.  Alpine  plants,  which  in 
their  natural  habitats  easily  withstand  consider- 
able falls  of  temperature,  protected  as  they  are 
during  the  winter  by  a  thick  blanket  of  snow,  in 
the  plains  re(iuire  shelter,  where,  nevertheless,  the 
rigours  of  the  inclement  seasons  are  much  less 
severe,  but  where  the  snow  is  often  wanting  and 
alternations  of  frost  and  thaw  are  frequent.  A 
regards  soil,  C.  pannosa  appears  to  be  very  eas}'  to 
please.  It  is  easily  increased  by  seed  and  also  by 
cuttings  during  the  summer. — L.  Henry,  in  Le 
fardiii . 


Manure    cards    on    show    exhibits. — My 

note  on  this  subject,  ;■(  the  action  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  which  appeared  on  page 
•IW,  brought  me  an  interesting  communication 
from  a  well-known  Chrysanthemum  grower,  in 
which  he  mentioned  that  at  one  of  the  great  shows 
of  the  N.  C.  S.  he  found  on  the  second  morning  of 
the  show  that  two  large  cards  relating  to  a  cer- 
tain expensive  and  well-puti'ed  manure  had  been 
placed  on  his  exhibits,  intimating  that  these 
flowers  had  been  grown  with  the  manure  in  ques- 
tion. The  exhibitor  removed  one  card,  and  on 
the  other  wrote  prominently  the  word  "not" 
over  "  grown,"  and  placed  it  in  a  prominent 
position.  The  result  might  be  readily  anticipated, 
for  no  sooner  was  the  exhibitor's  back  turned  than 
the  obnoxious  card  was  removed.     I  marvel  that 
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officials  and  committees  of  shows  permit  this  sort 
of  thing;.  The  exhibitor  in  question  states  that 
he  had  never  used  this  manure  in  his  life. — 
A.  D. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


mCHARDIA   ELLIOTTIANA   ROSSI. 

Within  the  last  decade  we  have  had  two  or 
three  very  distinct  forms  of  Richardia  (Calla), 
remarkable  for  their  rich  golden  -  coloured 
spathes,  introduced  into  cultivation,  and  from 
their  distinct  character  and  extremely  showy 
blossoms  they  quickly  became  popular.  The 
first  of  this  class  was  Richardia  Elliottiana, 
which  attracted  a  deal  of  attention  when  it  was 
first  exhibited  in  bloom.  It  proved  to  be  a 
good  seed-producer,  the  result  being  that  it  was 
soon  to  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price.  The 
variety  Rossi,  which  has  been  brought  promi- 
nently forward  during  the  present  year,  was 
first  flowered  by  Mr.  Donald  Ross,  of  Cape- 
town, who  stated  that  the  plants  came  from  a 
difi'erent  locality  to  that  in  which  R.  EUottiana 
and  R.  Pentlandi  were  discovered,  and  that 
they  were  in  every  respect  an  improvement 
upon  them.  A  great  number  of  dormant 
tubers  of  this  variety  were  disposed  of  in  the 
London  sale  roonrs  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year,  but  up  to  now  none  of  mine  have 
flowered.  The  appearance  of  the  foliage  sug- 
gests that  it  is  a  rather  small-growing  variety  of 
R.  Elliottiana,  and  produces  ofl'sets  more  freely 
than  that  does — indeed,  that  it  is  inclined  to 
form  quite  a  tuft,  but  these  features  may  dis- 
appear with  cultivation,  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  grown  being  in  every  way  so  dif- 
ferent. An  illustration  of  it,  which  was  to  be 
seen  when  it  was  ottered  for  sale,  suggested 
that  the  flower-stems  were  shorter  than  those 
of  the  typical  R.  Elliottiana,  whose  flowers 
stand  well  above  the  foliage,  while  those  of 
Rossi  were  scarcely  higher  than  the  leaves. 
Though  anticipating  with  much  interest  the 
flowering  of  tliis  particular  variety,  I  am  afraid 
that  mine  will  not  bloom  during  the  present 
season. 

( )wing  to  the  interest  centred  around  these 
golden-flowered  Richardias,  many  districts  have 
been  scoured  in  the  search  for  them,  and  large 
numbers  of  imported  tubers  have  made  their 
appearance  in  this  country.  I  have  grown  a 
considerable  number  of  them,  but  never  obtained 
in  this  way  the  true  R.  Elliottiana  as  flowered  at 
first  by  Captain  Elliott,  after  whom  it  was 
named.  The  prominent  characteristics  of  this 
form  are  the  rounded  blade  of  the  leaf  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  is 
mottled  with  brown  in  the  way  of  an  Alocasia. 
The  foliage  of  Rossi  is  of  the  same  character, 
but  at  present  smaller  than  that  of  the  typical 
R.  Elliottiana.  The  majority  of  the  imported 
tubers  consists  of  R.  Pentlandi,  or  of  some  forms 
closely  approaching  it.  In  R.  Pentlandi  the 
leaves  are  more  pointed  and  with  less  substance 
than  in  R.  Elliottiana,  while  they  are  of  a  uni- 
form deep  green.  The  flowers,  too,  though  of 
a  rich  golden  yellow,  are  marked  at  the  base  in 
the  interior  with  deep  blackish  purple,  which 
is  wanting,  or  almost  so,  in  R.  Elliottiana. 
This  purplish  tinge,  however,  varies  to  a  certain 
extent  in  dift'erent  individuals.  In  some  im- 
portations there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  a  form 
which  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  R.  Pentlandi, 
except  that  the  leaves  are  marked  with  trans- 
lucent whitish  spots,  as  in  R.  Elliottiana.  This 
is  occasionally  met  with  as  R.  Pentlandi  macu- 
lata.  I  recently  had  a  plant  of  this  brought 
under  my  notice  in  which  the  spathe  was  of  a 


sulphur  tint  instead  of  the  deep  golden  hue 
common  to  this  form.  In  the  cultivation  of  these 
Richardias  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
are  natives  of  the  region  considerably  to  the 
north  of  the  Cape,  and  consequently  require  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  common  R. 
africana  to  grow  them  successfully.  Thus, 
though  one  often  hears  of  them  spoken  of  as 
Arum  Lilies  with  yellow  flowers,  the  points  of 
difl'erence  are  most  marked,  for  these  golden 
forms  require  the  temperature  of  an  inter- 
mediate house  (at  least  during  the  spring  of  the 
year)  to  grow  them  successfully,  while  they 
formed  a  flattened,  roundish  tuber  and  pass  the 
winter  in  a  totally  dormant  state.  They  need 
to  be  shaken  entirely  clear  of  the  old  soil  and 
started  afresh  in  new  compost  about  February. 
H.  P. 

Crinum  Moorei  variegatum. — Most  of  the 
Crinums  are  remarkable  for  their  showy,  if  some- 
what short-lived,  blossoms,  but  in  this  form  the 
foliage  is  deoidedlj'  handsome,  being  marked  in  a 
longitudinal    manner    with    stripes    of     creamy 


Richardia  Elliottiana  Rossi.  Engraved  for  The  Gar- 
den from  a  photograph  sent  lit/  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Ghent,  Belgium. 


yellow  and  different  shades  of  yellowish  green, 
which  vary  a  good  deal  in  width.  In  nearly  all 
the  leaves  the  coloured  portion  preponderates 
over  the  normal  green  tint.  The  flowers  of  the 
variegated  variety  are  as  in  the  type,  but  the 
foliage  loses  its  freshness  before  the  blossoms 
expand.  This  variegated  form  of  Crinum  Moorei 
is  at  present  not  much  known,  but  as  this  species 


out  about  ten  years  before  its  merits  were  recosr 
nised.-H.  P. 

Malmaison  Carnations. — Each  year  sees 
many  additions  to  the  list  of  good  Malmaison 
Carnations,  and  most  of  the  newer  ones  do  nob 
appear  as  yet  to  have  contracted  the  disease 
which  is  almost  always  to  be  seen  in  some  degree 
in  the  older  forms.  R.  H.  Measures  is  a  very  fine 
variety  with  scarlet-cerise  flowers  shaded  white^ 
and  practically  a  non-burster,  with  a  good  con- 
stitution. Princess  May  is  another  finely -formed 
flower  of  a  deep  rosy  red  colour.  Mme.  Adelina 
Patti  bears  a  very  strong  likeness  to  the  old 
blush  variety,  but  the  flowers  are  larger  and 
fuller  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  this 
old  favourite.  Two  fine  scarlets  are  Lord  Rose- 
bery  and  Prime  Minister,  in  both  of  which  the 
form  is  distinctly  good. — .J.  C.  T. 

Streptocarpus  Wendlandi.— This  Strepto- 
carpus  when  grown  singly  in  pots  is  very  un- 
gainly-looking and  lop-sided,  owing  to  the  enor- 
mous development  of  the  single  leaf.  Not  liking 
its  appearance  in  this  form,  I  made  up  this  year 
two  huge  specimens  in  deep  pans,  and  the  result 
is  excellent.  The  plants  have  forty  or  fifty  spikes 
now  showing  and  the  forwardest  of  these  in 
full  flower,  while  the  specimens  are  as  shapely 
as  anyone  could  wish.  The  method  adopted 
in  making  up  the  pans  was  to  put  an  outer 
ring  of  plants  with  the  leaves  pointing  out- 
wards and  filling  up  inside  in  the  same  way> 
so  that  the  leaves  overlapped  in  an  outward 
direction  all  through.  The  soil  used  contains 
a  fair  quantity  of  decayed  cow  manure,  as  I 
find  that  all  the  Streptocarpi  like  this  and 
continue  to  flower  longer  than  they  would 
without  manure.  I  expect  tliese  plants  to 
flower  continuously  from  this  time  till  the 
end  of  September,  and  to  produce  a  great 
number  of  flowers  during  the  season.  The 
tall  scapes  of  S.  Wendlandi  are  very  useful 
and  lasting  in  a  cut  state.  Its  foliage,  as 
in  the  case  of  that  of  the  hybrid  forms,  must 
be  protected  from  direct  sunlight,  as  it  is 
very  susceptible  to  scalding. — .1.  C.  T. 

Fuchsia  General  Roberts. — The  list  of 
garden  varieties  of  the  Fuchsia  is  now  almost 
endless,  and  among  those  in  cultivation  are 
many  forms,  some  being  particularly  useful 
for  one  purpose  and  some  for  another.  Of 
late,  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  great 
^  alue  of  the  Fuchsia  for  clothing  the  roofs  of 
greenhouses  or  similar  uses,  and  for  this  the 
variety  above  mentioned.  General  Roberts 
is  one  of  the  very  best.  The  style  of  growth 
is  somewhat  lax,  and  this,  combined  with 
the  long  peduncles  and  great  profusion  of 
large,  showy  blossoms,  is  greatly  in  its  favour. 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  dark,  and 
where  a  light-coloured  comparison  is  desired, 
the  old  market  variety  Mrs.  Marshall  is  good. 
A  bright  red  flower  with  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
almost  the  same  colour  is  Monarch,  whose  indi- 
vidual blossoms  are  very  large  and  freely  borne, 
while  the  habit  of  the  plant  also  fits  it  for  cloth- 
ing roofs.  Of  varieties  with  white  corollas,  a 
very  old  kind,  Alexandra,  is  one  of  the  best,  bub 
it  is  not  easy  to  obtain.  Failing  this,  Flocon  de 
Neige  is  very  eood.     To  these  four  may,  if  re- 


produces offsets  freely  it  will  doubtless  in  time  be    quired,   be  added   F.    pendula'flora,   one  of   the 


more  generally  met  with. — H.  P. 

Double  Pelargonium  Charbon  Ardent. — 
We  have  not  many  double-flowered  Pelargoniums 
of  an  orange-scarlet  shade,  and  some  of  the 
limited  number  are  rather  apt  to  run  up  tall, 
which  cannot,  however,   be  said   of  this  variety. 


original  species,  which  has  large  clusters  of  bright 
showy  blossoms,  and  F.  gracilis. — H.  P. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  with  spotted  flowers. 

— Some  three  years  ago  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy, 
sent  out  among  other  Pelargoniums  a  variety 
(Alliance)  which  was  quite  a  break  away  from  any 


for  it  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  extends,  one  of  '  existing  forms.     It  is  very  free-flowering  and  the 


the  very  best  of  that  tint.  Though  the  flowers  of 
Charbon  Ardent  are  orange-scarlet  in  colour,  they 
are  of  a  peculiar  and  striking  shade.  It  is  of 
good  dwarf  habit  and  very  free  flowering,  so  that 
it  is  equally  valuable  as  a  pot  plant  or  for  the 
production  of  cut  blooms.  Its  origin  I  cannot 
give,  and  the  name  rarely  occurs  in  any  cata- 
logues. Perhaps  it  is  a  comparatively  old  kind 
rescued  from  oblivion,  as  happened  in  the  case  of 
the  now  popular  F.   P.  Raspail,  which  was  sent 


blush-coloured  flowers  of  good  shape,  but  the 
great  feature  is  that  the  three  lower  petals  are 
thickly,  antl  the  two  upper  ones  more  sparingly, 
freckled  with  small,  clearly-defined  dots  of  pur- 
plish crimson.  This  dotting  is  far  more  profuse 
towards  the  centre  of  the  flower  than  at  the  out- 
side. A  variety  with  flowers  so  marked  attracted, 
of  course,  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  another 
peculiarity  is  that  it  is  more  or  less  proliferous, 
for  when  the  flowers  on  a  large  truss  fade,  small 
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clusters  are  often  pushed  out  thorefrom,  those  in 
turn  bearing  a  few  blossoms.  A  break  once  ob- 
tained, other  varieties  followed  in  the  same  way, 
and  one  distributed  last  year  (Orcstos)  has  the  dot- 
ting more  pronounced  than  in  the  older  kind.  The 
ground  colour  of  this  is  a  kind  of  lilac-pink  and 
the  dots  pur]>le.  Other  varieties  of  this  class 
distributed  by  continental  raisers  during  the  pre- 
sent year  that  have  up  to  now  llowercd  with  me 
are  Daumier,  very  thickly  freckled  with  red  on  a 
lilac-pink  ground  ;  Ciel  Etoile,  pale  whitish  lilac, 
dotted  with  carmine  ;  and  Pleiades,  rosy  lilac, 
with  carmine  dots.  There  is  at  least  one  double- 
flowered  form  in  the  same  way,  viz  ,  Vortte 
Celeste,  in  which  both  the  clusters  and  individual 
flowers  are  large,  the  latter  being  of  a  blush  tint 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  bright  crimson.  It  is 
quite  a  break  away  from  the  ordinary  double- 
flowered  forms,  and  so  are  some  of  the  attractive 
coloured  varieties  of  the  Mme.  .Tales  Chretien 
class,  of  which  there  are  now  several  with  double 
blossoms. — H.  P. 


Societies   and   Exhibitions, 


NATIONAL  VIOLA  SOCIETY. 
July  2. 
TUE  display  made  by  the  supp:)rters  of  this 
society  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  above  date 
was  disappointing.  The  competition  was  not  so 
keen  as  the  executive  desired,  but  the  heavy  rain- 
fall of  the  early  morning  no  doubt  to  a  large  ex- 
tent was  responsible  for  this.  It  was  a  very 
happy  arrangement  to  fix  the  date  and  place  for 
the  show,  in  con  j  unction  with  those  of  the  National 
Rose  Society's  display.  Scotland,  the  west  of 
England  and  the  south  were  represented  at  the 
exhibition,  and  it  was  interesting  to  compare  the 
products  of  one  with  the  other.  The  neat,  though 
formal  arrangement  of  the  Tufted  Pansies  in 
sprays,  with  their  own  foliage,  was  effective,  and 
this  year  the  executive  offered  prizes  for  blooms 
arranged  without  wire  in  specimen  glasses.  This 
latter  arrangement  was  appreciated  by  some,  who 
find  making  a  spray  a  long  and  tiresome  occu- 
pation, while  in  a  comparatively  short  time  quite 
a  large  number  of  glasses  may  be  filled  with  these 
interesting  and  pretty  blossoms.  Tufced  Pansies 
made  by  far  the  largest  display,  and  conspicuous 
among  them  were  the  increasingly  popular  ray- 
less  types  of  the  flower.  Miniature  Tufted  Pansies 
were  represented  by  one  board  of  blossoms  only, 
and  as  these  are  so  very  pretty  and  interesting,  it 
is  a  pity  more  were  not  forthcoming.  The  flowers 
kept  very  well  during  the  day,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  heat  was  very  trying  during  the 
afternoon.  " 

In  the  open  classes  the  principal  competition 
was  for  forty-eight  sprays  of  Tufted  Pansies,  dis- 
tinct, nine  blooms  in  each  spray.  The  gold  medal 
for  this  display  was  well  won  by  Mr.  William 
Sydenham,  Tamworth,  Staffordshire,  for  a  nice, 
bright  and  representative  lot  of  blossoms.  Among 
the  best  of  his  sprays  were  Kitty  Hay,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  deep  yellow  rayless  selfs  ;  William 
Tell,  a  creamy  white  flower  with  a  rich  yellow 
eye  and  rayless  ;  Lemon  Queen,  Masterpiece,  a 
pure  white  self  ;  Queenie,  a  medium-sized  flower 
rather  like  Border  Witch  ;  Commander,  a  large 
rich  purple  self  :  Councillor  W.  Waters,  a  bright 
b'.uish  purple  self ;  .John  Quarton,  a  deep  mauve 
and  very  effective  :  Cottage  Maid,  deep  bluish 
purple  and  light  lavender  markings  ;  Lizzie  Paul, 
rich  yellow  rayed  self  ;  Mary  Scott,  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  blue  -  tinted  white  rayless  selfs ; 
Ophelia,  a  new  colour  of  deep  heliotrope  blue, 
large  and  rayless  ;  Florizel,  a  pretty  blush-lilac 
rayless  self  ;  Magnificent,  a  good  rayed  blue  self ; 
Stephen,  a  large  rich  yellow  rayed  self  ;  and  Pem- 
broke, the  best  of  the  rayless  yellow  selfs,  besides 
many  other  choice  sorts.  Second  prize  was  well 
merited  by  Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  Bristol, 
for  a  wonderfully  fresh  display,  and  including  a 
goodly  number  of  both  old  and  new  sorts.     Con 


pretty  shaded  and  edged  bluo  on  a  white  ground  ; 
Craigi,  lower  petals  purplish  crimson,  upper  petals 
shaded   lavender  ;    Christiana,    cream  self,    with 
largo  yellow  eye;    Duchess  of  Albany,   a   bluish 
rose  ;    A.  J.  Kowberry,  rich  rayless  yellow  self ; 
Magie,  a  beautiful  rich  rosy   crimson  ;  and  Stob- 
hill  Gem,   lower   petal   rich   deep   violet,    upper 
petals  bluish  white.     Messrs.  I.  House  and  Son 
were  also  placed  first  for   forty-eight  sprays    of 
fancy  Pansies,  distinct,  six  blooms  in  each  spray, 
thereby  securing  the  gold  medal.     These  made  a 
bold  display,  especially  so  when   contrasted  with 
the  refined  and  delicate  colouring  as  reprosente<l 
by  the  Tufted  Pansies  in  other  classes.     The  most 
notable  varieties  in  this  class  were  Col.  M.  R.  0. 
Buchanan,  .Tas.  Stewart,  Mrs.  W.  Steele,  Betsy 
Kelly,  ,Jas.  J.  Irvine,  D.  Russell,  D.  G.  McKay, 
Bernard  Doulton,  The  Baron,  Annie  Ross  (very 
fine),  W.   H.   Clark,  John  Jackson,  Beauty,  and 
others.     For  twenty-four  fancy  Pansies,  distinct, 
there  was  only  one  competitor,  Mr.  M.  Campbell, 
High  Blantyre,  near  Glasgow,  being  placed   first 
with  a  very  nice,  even,  and  fresh  lot  of  flowers. 
Most  conspicuous  were  Annie  Ross  (a  very  fine 
sort),    W.    Steele,    Marmion    (excellent),   L).    G. 
McKay,  Sir  J.  Watson,  Mrs.  R.  Stewart,  W.  H. 
Clark,    J.    Menzies,   and    Mrs.    N.  McKay.     Mr. 
Campbell  also  secured  premier  honours  for  twelve 
fancy  Pansies,  distinct.  Col.  M.  R.  G.  Buchanan, 
Mrs.  W.  Steele,  Bernard  Djulton,  and  Mrs.  R. 
Stewart  being  in  fine   form.     Messrs.    I.    House 
and  Son  were  second  with  smaller  and  less  even 
blooms.     The  competition  was  keen  in  the  class 
for  twenty-four  sprays  of  Tufted  Pansies,  Mr.  M. 
Campbell  being  well  to  the  fore  with  a  fresh  and 
clean  lot  of  flowers.     These  were  well  and  neatly 
set  up,  and   were  remarkably  fresh   after   their 
long  journey  from  the  north.  His  best  were  Magie, 
Liz.    Barron    (large   crimson-purple).   Dr.    Stokes 
(a  crimson  and    rose-striped   sort).   Duchess    of 
York  (white  rayed  self),  Princess  Ida  (pale  rosy 
heliotrope),  Nellie  (cream-white).  Butterfly  (mar- 
gined  rose    on    white    ground),    Lord   Salisbury 
(rather   coarse,    primrose,  heavily   rayed),   Lizzie 
Paul   (rayed   yellow   self),    A.   J.    Rowberry   and 
Dorothy  (a  lovely  pale  blue  self  rayless).     Second 
prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son,  Low- 
field  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex,  with  a  nice  lob 
of  sprays.    Duchess  of   Fife,  William  Niel  (pale 
rose).  Sweet  Lavender  (lavender-blue  self  rayless), 
Bridesmaid  (pale  yellow  self),  Florizel  and  Norah 
May  (blush  self)  were  the  most  noticeable.     For 
twelve  sprays  rayless   Tufted   Pansies,  distinct, 
Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  4,  Woodview  Terrace,  Archway 
Road,  Highgate,  was  a  good  first,  with  this  type 
of  the  flower  well  represented.     The  best  sprays 
were  Devonshire  Cream  (creamy  white),  Nellie, 
White  Empress   (large   white   self,    yellow   eye), 
Florizel,  Rosea  Pallida   (pale   blush   rose),  Mary 
Scott,  a  bright  yellow   seedling,    Christiana,  Sir 
Robt.   Peel  (citron-yellow,  with  an  orange  eye), 
and    Britannia   (a   splendid    imperial   blue    self). 
Second  position  was  secured  by  Alessrs.  I.  House 
and     Son    with    much    smaller,    though    pretty 
flowers.     Blush  (jueen.  Border  Witch  and  Cooper 
O'Fogo  were  their  best.     For  twelve  saucers  of 
blooms,  distinct  \arieties,  arranged   in  moss  and 
without  wires,  the  saucers  not  to  exceed  G  inches 
in  diameter,  Mr.  Campbell  was  again  successful 
with   a   neat  arrangement,    and    with    varieties 
already  enumerated.     Messrs.  I.  House  and  Son 
followed   with  a  smaller,  but    evenly    arranged 
exhibit.      A     class      for     twenty-four     varieties, 
nine    blooms    of    each,    arranged    in     specimen 
glasses  with   Viola  foliage,   neither  blooms   nor 
foliage  wired,  was  also  an  interesting  experiment, 
and    made   a   fine   contribution    to    the   display. 
Messrs.  I.  House  and  Son  were  again  to  the  fore 
with  a  neat  and  pleasing  arrangement  and  with  a 
nice  assortment  of  colours,  Mrs.  C.  Lowe,  Ryhall, 
Stamford,  being  second,  using  rather  more  foliage 
than  was  necessary,  but  this  was  a  nice  exhibit  ail 
the  same.     For  a  special  prize   offered   by  Mr. 
B.  G.   Sinclair  for  six  vases  of  Tufted  Pansies, 
nine  Ijlooms  in  each,  and  arranged  with  any  kind 
of  foliage,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  was  a  good  first.    His 
choice  of  light  green  fronds  of  Maiden-hair  Fern 


to  associate  pleasingly  with  this,  assisted  ma- 
terially to  place  him  in  tho  coveted  position. 
Messrs.  I.  House  and  Son  were  second  with  a  nice 
display. 

In  tho  amateur  classes  the  competition  was 
not  so  good  as  usual,  and  was  a  constant  source 
of  comment.  For  twelve  sprays  Tufted  Pansies, 
distinct,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  was  first  with  a  line  lot 
of  fresh  flowers — Mary  Scott,  Magie,  Duchess  of 
Teck,  a  recent  sport  from  Duchess  of  Fife,  the 
edging  being  of  a  much  deeper  blue  ;  Pembroke, 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Gordon,  a  grand  improvement  on 
Countess  of  Kintore,  a  fine  yellow  seedling  raye  I ; 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Endymion,  a  pale  yellow  raytd 
self ;  Isa  Fergusson,  blue-black  lower  petaN, 
upper  petals  deep  lavender,  and  White  Empre-s. 
For  six  sprays,  distinct,  Mr.  Leonard  Brown,  Tho 
Cottage,  Seven  Arches,  Brentwood,  was  first  wiih 
a  capital  stand  of  flowers,  Stephen,  Goldfinch, 
Magnificent,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Gordon,  and  Mrs.  Wm. 
(Jreenwood  being  beautifully  represented.  Ftr 
the  novices,  six  sprays,  three  blooms  in  eac's 
Major-General  (iillespie,  Sydenham,  showed  a 
pretty  lot  of  flowers  for  a  beginner,  and  was 
deservedly  placed  first.  For  six  sprays  rayless 
Tufted  Pansies,  Mr.  L.  Brown  was  first,  showing 
Pembroke,  A.  .1.  Rowberry,  William  Tell,  Lucy 
Franklin,  Florizel,  and  Blanche  (a  pure  white 
self),  second  prize  falling  to  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane, 
who  followed  very  closely.  In  the  class  for  six 
sprays  miniature  sorts,  Mr.  Brown  was  again 
first,  showing  charming  sprays  of  Blue  Bell,  Old 
Gold,  Mabel,  Bessie,  Canary  Bird,  and  Violetta, 
admirably  illustrating  the  charming  character- 
istics of  these  valuable  sorts.  Mr.  B.  G.  Sinclair, 
Highgate  Road,  N.W.,  was  placed  first  for  six 
saucers  of  Tufted  Pansies,  and  these  were  fillel 
with  nice,  fresh  and  clean  blooms  of  Lady  Isabel, 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Gordon,  and  Norah  May  among  others. 
For  nine  varieties  arranged  in  specimen  glasses. 
Dr.  Shackleton,  Aberdeen  House,  West  Hill, 
Sydenham,  secured  leading  position  with  a  capital 
lot  of  flowers.  New  Duchess,  Border  Witch,  Mary 
Scott,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Gordon  being  seen  to  advan- 
tage in  his  collection. 

Mr.  W.  .Sydenham,  Tamworth,  staged  a  few 
examples  of  his  artistic  ware  for  arranging  wit'i 
Pansies,  which  appeared  to  interest  many  visitors, 
but  his  choice  of  colours  in  their  arrangement 
might  have  been  much  better.  Messrs.  I.  Hou-se 
and  Son,  Bristol,  also  staged  a  large  coUec ti  i\ 
of  Sweet  Peas,  embracing  many  of  the  latent 
novelties,  and  in  colours  of  the  most  pleasing 
description. 

NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

Cryst.\l  Palace,  July  2. 

Not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  society 
alone,  but  also  from  the  exhibitor's  and  grower's 
standpoint  was  this  show  a  success.  Throughout 
the  entire  exhibition  the  show  may  be  said  to  be 
this,  and  as  in  most  cases  competition  was  keen, 
no  honours  could  be  said  to  have  been  easily  won. 
Many  of  the  exhibits  were  of  the  highest  order,  a 
remark  which  applies  to  nurserymen  and  amiteurs 
alike.  It  was  impossible  to  refrain  from  noting 
the  leading  blooms  in  the  leading  classes.  Par- 
ticularly prominent  was  that  splendid  variety  Mrs. 
W.  .1.  (irant,  which  occupied  a  conspicuous  place 
in  every  winning  stand  ;  indeed,  from  no  impor- 
tant winning  stand  was  this  fine  Rose  absent, 
while  the  lovely  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  appeared 
almost  as  popular  and  well  grown.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  1S9S  was  a  credit  to  the  National  Society, 
and  eciually  so  to  the  essentially  English  flower 
which  it  represents  and  does  so  much  far  and 
wide  to  popularise. 


Nurserymen. 

In  class  I,  division  A,  for  seventy-two  blooms, 
distinct  varieties,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester, 
secured  the  first  prize  with  a  superb  lot  of 
blooms.  In  this  fine  exhibit,  where  all  were  so 
uniformly  good,  it  is  ditficult  to  specialise,  though 
we  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  such  hand- 
some blooms  as  Ulrich   Brunner,  Captain   Hay- 


spioaous  among    them    were    Border    Witch,    a    and  Panicum  variegatum,  and  selection  of  colours  '  ward,  Caroline  Testout,  splendid   in   form,  size. 
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and  colour  ;  Marie  Finder,  Alfred  Colomb,  Souv. 
dun  Ami,  Maman  Cochet,  Prince  Arthur,  very 
lich  and  fine;  General  Jacqueminot,  Mrs.  Shar- 
man  Crawford,  grand  ;  Catherine  Mermet,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  a  fine- 
formed  and  well-finished  flower,  the  second  prize 
in  this  class  going  to  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co., 
also  of  Colchester,  whose  blooms  of  La  France, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  The 
Bride,  Mrs.  Frank  Cant,  and  Margaret  Dickson 
elicited  great  admiration.  Other  charming  flowers 
in  this  lot  were  Marie  van  Houtte,  most  lovely  in 
colour;  Mme.  Montel,  a  fine  pink,  with  large 
shell-like  petals  ;  Eugenie  Verdier,  Vicomtesse 
Folkestone,  exquisite  ;  (Justave  Piganeau,  and 
J.  W.  Pawle,  a  fine  rich  crimson.  Messrs, 
Harkness  and  Son,  Bedale,  secured  the  third 
prize  with  handsome  flowers  of  White  Lady,  Duke 
of  Teck,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  S'harraan 
Crawford,  Jeannie  Dickson,  Vicomtesse  Folke- 
stone, a  lovely  toned  flower;  Horace  Vernet,Niphc- 
tos.  La  France,  all  being  in  splendid  form.  The 
silver  medal  bloom  in  this  class  was  a  grand  flower 
of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt.  For  forty  distinct  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each,  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cant,  of  Col- 
chester, again  took  the  premier  place  with  a 
superb  lot  of  flowers.  His  sets  of  La  France,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  (Jeneral  Jacque- 
minot, Margaret  Dickson,  Mrs.  Sharman  Craw 
ford.  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  and  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant  defy  description.  All  these  were  of 
grand  size,  superbly  finished,  the  whole  being 
remarkable  for  size,  uniformity  and  freshness. 
Messrs.  DicksonandSons,  Newtownards,  co.  Down, 
were  second  with  smaller,  though  nice  blooms. 
In  this  lot.  Bridesmaid,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  The 
Bride,  Miss  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant 
were  among  the  gems  of  a  good  all  round  lot, 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co. ,  Colchester,  securing  the 
third  prize,  having  good  examples  of  Mrs.  Shar- 
man Crawford,  Margaret  Dickson,  La  France, 
Cleopatra,  Captain  Hayward,  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william.  In  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms  dis- 
tinct, Messrs.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  obtained 
the  first  prize,  the  most  notable  blooms  being 
Magna  Charta,  very  fine  ;  Mrs.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, Margaret  Dickson,  The  Bride,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Prince  Arthur, 
Caroline  Testout,  superb  blooms  ;  (Justave  Piga- 
neau, Mrs.  ^\■.  J.  Grant,  excellent ;  La  France, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Chas.  Darwin,  Cleopatra,  White 
Lady,  A.  K.  Williams,  and  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william,  all  being  of  the  finest  description.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Sons, 
Lower  Broadheath,  Worcester.  Here  Caroline 
Testout,  Marie  Verdier,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Alphonse  Soupert,  Marquise 
Litta,  Magna  Charta,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Gustave 
Piganeau  were,  among  others,  of  the  finest  possible 
form  and  colouring.  Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co., 
Cambridge,  were  a  close  third  with  La  France, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  very 
fine  ;  Victor  Hugo,  Vicomtesse  Folkestone,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Suzanne  Rodocanachi,  and  others. 
For  twenty-four  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester, 
secured  the  premier  position  with  a  most  impos- 
ing lot  of  blooms.  In  this  set  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince  was  a  grand  flower,  and  equally  fine  was 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  while  other  superb 
and  highly-finished  blooms  wereGustave  Piganeau, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  a  most 
handsome  triplet ;  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  The 
second  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  Geo.  Prince, 
Oxford,  with  fine  trebles  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Marchioness  of  DuS'erin,  Golden  Gate,  very  dis- 
tinct ;  Princess  of  Wales,  Marechal  Niel,  Alba 
rosea.  Bridesmaid,  La  France,  and  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  the  last  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  of 
all  in  this  fine  lot.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough, 
was  third  with  a  fine  lot  of  blooms,  among  which 
Helen  Keller,  fine  rosy  cerise,  very  full ;  Pride  of 
Waltham,  La  France,  Vicomtesse  Folkestone, 
very    fine  ;     Mrs.    Sharman    Crawford,   Mrs.    J. 


Laing,  and  Ulrich  Brunner  were  the  best. 
For  twelve  distinct  varieties  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Dickson,  Newtownards,  CO.  Down,  the  firm 
named  secured  the  Dickson  challenge  cup,  pre- 
sented to  the  society  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame, 
vice-president,  the  best  blooms  being  Mrs.  Shar- 
man ( 'rawford,  Killarney,  a  lovely  flesh-tinted 
flower,  Muriel  Grahame,  Countess  of  Caledon, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  a  prime  flower,  and  Helen 
Keller,  very  brilliant.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and 
Co.,  Colchester,  were  second  with  splendid  ex- 
amples of  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Mrs.  W.  .1. 
Grant,  Margaret  Dickson,  and  Countess  of  Cale- 
don. In  the  class  for  12  distinct  varieties,  to  include 
Teas  and  Noisettes,  Jlr.  J.  Mattock,  of  Oxford, 
came  first,  with  a  beautiful  lot  of  blooms,  though 
unfortunately  unnamed.  In  this  instance  boxes 
were  disallowed,  the  trusses — seven  of  each  kind 
— being  arranged  in  vases,  the  blooms,  as  also  the 
style  of  arranging,  being  specially  meritorious. 
Two  of  the  best  here  were  Vicomtesse  Folke- 
stone and  Mme.  de  Watteville.  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  secured  the 
second  prize  with  excellent  bunches  of  Augustine 
Guinoisseau,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Belle  Siebrecht 
(syn. ,  Mrs.  Grant),  Marie  van  Houtte,  beautiful  in 
colour ;  La  France,  Violette  Bouyer,  Mme.  A. 
Chatenay,  &c.  For  24  blooms  (Teas  and  Noisettes), 
Mr.  (ieorge  Prince,  Oxford,  was  first,  his 
Innocente  Pirola,  Rubens,  Ernest  Metz,  a  superb 
flower  ;  Princess  Beatrice,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford, 
very  handsome  and  beautifully  formed  ;  Cleo- 
patra, Catheiine  Mermet,  Souv.  d'un  Ami,  being 
of  sterling  merit.  This  exhibit  also  contained 
a  magnificent  bloom  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
which  gained  the  silver  medal  as  the  best  of  its 
class.  It  was  certainly  a  superb  flower.  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  obtained  the  second 
prize  with  fine  examples  of  The  Bride,  Souv.  d'un 
Ami,  Cleopatra,  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Ernest 
Metz,  a  charming  rose-carmine  ;  Maman  Cochet, 
Marie  van  Houtte,  Mme.  Hippolyte  Jamain, 
and  Caroline  Kuster.  For  12  blooms  (Teas  and 
Noisettes),  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  took  the 
leading  place.  The  Bride,  Rubens,  Ernest  Metz, 
.Jules  Finger,  Amazone,  a  fine  deep  lemon  yellow, 
charming  in  the  bud  state,  and  Souv.  d'Elise 
Vardon  being  very  fine  ;  the  second  prize 
going  to  Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge, 
who  had  good  blooms  of  Luciola,  Medea, 
Jean  Ducher,  Niphetos,  Mme.  Lambard,  Maman 
Cochet,  Catherine  Mermet,  &c.  For  eighteen 
distinct  varieties  (three  of  each  variety)  Mr. 
Geo.  Prince,  Oxford,  was  first,  such  triplets  as 
Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Luciola,  Souv.  d'Elise 
Vardon,  Catherine  Mermet,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Medea,  Ernest  Metz,  Comtesse  de  Nadail- 
lac (a  grand  flower),  Mme.  Cusin  (very  showy), 
Marie  van  Houtte  (superbly  coloured),  Rubens, 
and  Bridesmaid  being  among  the  best  in  this 
remarkably  good,  even  lot  of  blooms.  Messrs. 
Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  secured  the  second 
place  with  good  specimens  of  Amazone,  Alba 
rosea,  Jean  Ducher,  Ernest  Metz,  Maman  Cochet, 
Mme.  de  Watteville,  Catherine  Mermet,  The 
Bride.  For  thirty-six  distinct  varieties  of  garden 
or  decorative  Roses  the  competition  was  keen, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  this  useful  section,  as 
opposed  to  the  merely  stage  or  exhibition  kinds, 
receiving  such  prominence  at  the  hands  of  this 
the  greatest  society  for  furthering  the  culture 
of  the  Rose  in  this  country.  As  may  have  been 
expected,  the  whole  of  these  exhibits  made  an 
unusually  attractive  display  and  received  marked 
attention  from  visitors.  The  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  here  gained 
the  premier  position  with  a  most  telling  lot 
of  bunches,  well  arranged.  A  few  of  the 
best  were  I'ldeal,  Maman  Cochet,  Royal 
Scarlet,  Mme.  P.  Ducher,  Alister  S.  Gray, 
Gustave  Regis,  W.  A.  Richardson  (very  showy), 
Mme.  Falcot,  Mme.  E.  Resal,  the  lovely  new 
white  single  Una,  and  others  being  all  excellent, 
fresh  looking,  and  showy  in  the  extreme.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  and 
Sons,  Bath,  for  handsome  bunches  of  Mme. 
Laurette  Messimy,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  a  very  telling  crimson  ;  Mme.  Cieorges 


Bruant,  fine  white  ;  Princesse  de  Monaco.  The 
first  prize  for  eighteen  varieties  was  gained  by 
Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  who  had  good  bunches 
of  Safrano,  Mme.  P.  Ducher,  Ma  Capucine  (lovely 
salmon  and  copper),  ilarquis  of  Salisbury,  Hebe's 
Lip,  Janet's  Pride,  Claire  Jacquier,  Hom^re,  &c. , 
Mr.  Charles  Turner  being  second  with,  among 
others,  Bardou  Job,  Celina,  Mme.  Pernet-Ducher, 
Anna  Marie  de  Montravel  (pure  white),  Moschata 
alba,  &c.  For  twelve  blooms  of  Hybrid  Teas, 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  was  first  with  La 
France,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Marquise  Litta, 
White  Lady,  La  Fraicheur,  &c.,  Messrs.  Prior 
and  Son  being  second — Caroline  Testout,  La 
France,  White  Lady,  W.  J.  Bennett,  Gloire  de 
Lyonnaise,  Vicomtesse  Folkestone  being  the 
best.  For  twelve  blooms  of  any  yellow  Rose, 
Messrs.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  came  first 
with  a  lovely  box  of  Marie  van  Houtte,  Mr.  Geo. 
Prince  securing  the  second  prize  with  a  dozen 
grand  blooms  of  that  sterling  yellow,  Marechal 
Niel,  while  Messrs.  A.  Dickson,  Newtownards, 
Co.  Down,  took  the  third  place  with  nice  fresh 
blooms  of  Marie  van  Houtte.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  blooms  of  any  white  Rose,  Mr.  Geo. 
Prince,  Oxford,  was  a  good  first  with  magnificent 
examples  of  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  superb  in  size 
and  form,  and  in  the  very  pink  of  condition,  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  taking  the  second  place  with  large 
and  massive  blooms  of  Margaret  Dickson.  For 
twelve  blooms  of  any  light  or  dark  crimson,  Mr. 
Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  took  the  first  prize  with 
handsome  flowers  of  Ulrich  Brunner,  Messrs. 
Townsend  coming  second  with  Gustave  Piganeau, 
and  the  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons,  Bedale, 
taking  the  third  place  with  richly  coloured  blooms 
of  Horace  Vernet.  For  twelve  blooms  of  any 
light  or  pink  Rose,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  came  first 
with  a  superbly  coloured  dozen  of  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  while  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  Tea  or 
Noisette,  Mr.  Geo.  Piince,  Oxford,  obtained  first 
prize,  liis  dozen  blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac 
being  faultless.  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Sons, 
Worcester,  were  second  with  a  charming  lot  of 
Rubens.  For  nine  blooms  of  any  new  Rose,  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  was  first  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  in 
splendid  form,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Co.  taking 
second  place  with  a  handsome  pink  kind  called 
Ulster.  For  twelve  new  Roses,  distinct,  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  was  again  in  the  premier  place,  Souv. 
de  Jeannie  Cabaud,  Tom  Wood,  Souv.  de  Presi- 
dent Carnot,  Empress  Alexandra  of  Russia, 
Beaut<5  Lyonnaise  (a  fine  white),  and  Mrs.  Rum- 
sey  being  his  best.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson,  Co. 
Down,  had  Mrs.  Mawley,  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs. 
W.  .1.  Grant,  and  Brightness,  the  last  an  intense 
velvet  crimson  shaded  flower.  For  twelve  single 
Roses,  distinct,  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  and  Sons, 
Bath,  were  first,  having  Crimson  Bedder,  Paul's 
Single  White,  Macrantha,  Rugosa  alba,  &c. 

Am.\tkurs. 

For  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lindsell,  Bearton,  Hitchin,  secured  premier 
honours  with  an  even  and  highly  creditable  lot  of 
blooms.  Among  the  finest  were  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
a  grand  bloom,  which  was  selected  for  the  silver 
medal  ;  Bridesmaid,  JIme.  Cusin  (very  good), 
Louis  van  Houtte,  Ernest  Metz,  Gustave  Piga- 
neau, Duke  of  Wellington,  Duchesse  de  Vallom- 
brosa  (charming  in  colour).  Earl  Dufferin,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  &o.  For  twenty-four  distinct,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Flight,  Twyford,  secured  first  prize  with  a 
nice  lot,  his  Dr.  Andry,  Chas.  Gater,  Caroline 
Testout,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Comte  Raimbaud,  and 
Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford  being  excellent.  For 
twelve  distinct  blooms,  three  of  each,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lindsell,  Hitchin,  took  the  leading  place,  having 
handsome  trebles  of  such  as  Ernest  Metz,  Souv. 
d'Elise  Vardon,  Capt.  Haywood,  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, &c.  ;  Mr.  T.  B.  Hayward,  who  set 
up  good  trios  of  La  France,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Pierre  Netting,  Mme.  G.  Luizet,  &c. ,  being  second . 
In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  Rose  except 
Teas  or  Noisettes,  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame  came  first, 
having  White  Lady  in  grand  form,  the  same 
variety  securing  the  silver  medal  awarded  for  ex- 
cellence.    For  eighteen  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  C. 
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Jones,   Hucclecote,   Glos.,   was  first    with    Tom 
Wood,    Mrs.     Grant,    Chas.     Darwin,    Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  &c.     For  eight  distinct  varie- 
ties, Mr.  R.  E.  West  took  the  first  prize,  Mrs.  S. 
Crawford,  Capt.  Hayward,  and   Margaret  Dick- 
.■■on   being  the  best.     For   nine   blooms.  Tea  or 
Noisette   excepted,   Mr.    E.    M.    Bethune,   Hor- 
f  ham,  was  first  with  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
Kev.   II.    A.   Berners,   Harkstead  Rectory,   being 
second    with    Margaret    Dickson.       For     twelve 
l>looms,  distinct,  Mr.  (i.    Monies,  Hitchin,   was 
first.    Prince  Arthur,  A.    K.    Williams,    Rubens, 
and  Maraan  Cochet  being  among  his  best.     For 
nine  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  ,1.  C.  Trueman  came 
first,  his  best  blooms  being  La  France  and  Caro- 
line Testout.     For  six  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  ,T. 
A.   Hammond,  Burgess  Hill,  was  awarded  first 
prize,  having  La  France,  Margaret  Dickson,  &c. 
For    twelve    distinct   varieties,    Mr.    G.    Monies 
obtained  first  prize,  having  Fisher  Holmes,  Horace 
Vernet,  Rubens,  Hon.  E.  GifTord,  &c.,  the  second 
prize  going  to  Mr.   L.  Parry,   Dorchester.     For 
nine  distinct  Roses,  including  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  obtained  the  first  place! 
showing  in  good  form  such  as  Comtesse  de  Na- 
daiUac,  Mrs.   Grant,    Caroline   Testout,   &c.     In 
this    case    seven   trusses   of    each   \ariety    were 
needed  and  boxes  disallowed,  the  exhibits  being 
tet  up  in  vases  or  similar  receptacles.      The  next 
three  classes  were  devoted  to  amateurs  who  had 
never  taken  a  prize  at  any  National  Rose  show, 
the  first  place  being  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Carter,  Mill 
House,   Halstead,    who  showed   Niphetos,   Mrs. 
Laing,  and  Caroline  Testout,  Mr.  J.  Hinton,  Bath- 
caston,  and  Mr.   G.  Moor,  Arundel,  taking  first 
places  respectively  in  the  other  classes  referred  to. 
^or  eighteen  blooms  distinct  (Tea  and  Noisette), 
li,      "'""""ay.  Beaulieu,  Bath,  had  a  grand  lot 
of   Howers  :    not   only   in    size  and  form,  but  for 
freshness  and  finish  these  were  superb.     Particu- 
larly good   were  Cleopatra,   Bride,    Bridesmaid, 
Maman  Cochet,  Hon.  Edith  (;itford,  Comtesse  de 
ISadaillac,  .Souv.  d'Elise  Vardon,  &c.     For  twelve 
distinct,  Tea  and  Noisette,  Mr.  A.  Hill-Gray  again 
took  the  leading  place,  showing  well  Ernest  Metz, 
Maman   Cochet,    Souv.  de  .S.     A.  Prince,    Alba 
rosea,  &c.     In  the  class  for  eight  varieties  Mr.  A. 
Hill-Gray,  Bath,  again  displayed  excellent  form, 
showing,  as   in   the  preceding  classes,  really  a 
grand  lot  of  (lowers.  For  twelve  distinct  blooms, 
iMr.  Conway  .lones,  Hucclecote,  (iloucester,  was 
hrst,   having   Bride,   Medea,    Ernest  Metz,   &c., 
Mr  K.  I .  Hobbs  coming  second.    In  the  amateurs' 
section  for  garden  or  decorative  Roses  Mr.  A  Tate 
Leatherhead,   took    the    first    place    for    twelve 
bunches,  showing   Perle  d'Or,   .Safrano,   Marquis 
of  .Salisbury,    Hebe's    Lip,   (iustave   Rems,    very 
fine,  and  W.  A.    Richardson.      For  nini  similar 
bunches  Mr.  A.  F.  Perkins  took  the  leading  place 
having  a  tine  lot  of  Mme.  C.  ( iuinoisseau,  a  rich  and 
showy  yellow,  very  free.       Carmine  Pillar    and 
Mme.    1 .   1  )ucher  were  also  good.     The  second 
prize  went  to  Miss  Dorothy  Nesfield,  who  had 
good  .lanets  Pride,  (iu.stave   Regis,  Rugosa  alba, 
&c.     In   the  class  for  twehe  vases  of  Penzance 
Sweet  Briers,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  Mr.  0  (i 
Orpen   Colchester,  was  first  with  such  as  Lord  and 
Lady   lenzance,    Lucy  Ashton,   and    Brenda,   a 
rather  showy  pink  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  (Jampion,  Reigate, 
taking  second  prize,  his  Flora  Mclvor  and  Meg 
-Merrilies  being  very  showy.     For  a  vase  of  cut 
Koses,  arranged  with  ferns  and  grasses,  open  to 
ladies,  Mrs.  0.   (i.  Orpen  took  first  prize!  Mrs. 
-Mawley,  Rosebaok,  being  second.      These  were 
pleasing  light  arrangements  in  each  case,  ferns, 
grasses,    lolypodium     aureum,    and    Asparagus 
being  the  chief  things  employed  with  Roses. 

ihe  gold  medal  of  the  society  for  the  best  new 
garden  Rose  was  secured  by  Messrs.  (J.  Coolin- 
and  Sons,  Bath,  for  the  new  Rose  Purity,  a  snow- 
wnite  kind  very  free  and  profuse  according  to 
the  plants  shown.  " 

Miscellaneous. 
The  mixed  and  other  groups  at  the  above  meet- 
ing were  by  no  means  numerous,  extensive  coUec- 
tions  of  hardy  plants  coming  from  well-known 
sources  and  embracing  all  the  most  popular  hardy 
flowers  in  season,  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Messrs 
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.lacknian,  of  Woking,  Messrs.  Cheal,  of  Crawley, 
all  bringing  a  goodly  as.sortmcnt  of  the  best  hardfy 
things,  among  which  many  fine  Larkspurs  were 
quite    a    feature.     In    the    group  from    Messrs. 
Wallace,  Colchester,  were  many  beautiful  things, 
such  as  Lilies  in  abundance,  the  noble  L.  Wittei, 
with  its  golden  central   band   on  a  snowy  white 
ground,  rendering  it  (|uite  uni(|ue.     Other  Lilies 
included   the   lovely     L.    rubellum,    L.    monadel- 
nhurn,  L.  Hansoni,  L.  umbellatum  and  L.   Thun- 
bergianum  forms,   many  charming  Ixias,   a  bold 
array    of    Hemerocallis   aurantiaca    miijor,    very 
showy,  Calochortus  in  plenty,  Ornithogalum  ara- 
bicum,  &c.     The  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chel- 
sea, had  a  splendid  lot  of  |)0t  Roses,  well-grown 
plants,  dwarf   and    nicely    ilowered  ;   these   were 
supported  by  Palms,  Bamboos  and  the  like  and 
margined   with    Eurya   latifolia  variegata,   while 
from  Swanley  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  sent  an 
imposing  bank   of  Cannas  in  the  leading  sorts. 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill,  also 
sent  a  very  beautiful  group  composed  of  double 
Begonias,    interspersed    with   Palms,    Caladiums 
and  other  fine-foliaged  plants.     They  also  showed 
baskets  of  cut  flowers  and  an  assortment  of  hardy 
flowers.     Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothes.ay,  ex- 
hibited a  fine  and   varied  lot  of  Tufted  Pansies 
and  Sweet  Peas.     The  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros. ,  Bed- 
ford, sent  several   baskets  of  their  new  Straw- 
berries, including  Leader,  Mentmore  and  Royal 
Sovereign,  the  fruits  large,  but  the  colour  seemed 
lacking. 

A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertise- 
ment columns. 


National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 

—We  are  asked  to  state  that  in  consequence  of 
the  lateness  of  the  season  the  show  is  postponed 
until  Wednesday,  July  27.  The  tickets  of 
admission  to  the  Crystal  Palace  issued  for  the 
■20th  will  stand  good  for  the  postponed  date,  the 
27th,  and  no  others  will  be  issued. 

Royal  Horticultural  feociety.— The  next 
fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  July  12,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  1—.")  p.m. 
On  this  occasion  spei'ial  prizes  will  be  offered  for 
Roses,  and  at  3  o'clock  a  lecture  on  "  Edible 
Peas"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Ostrowskia  magnifica.— We  learn  that  this 
haudsome  Bellflower  is  now  blooming  in  the  gardens  at 
Hamslade,  Bampton,  N.  Devon. 

PsBonia  albiflora  striata  is  a  curiously  striped 
single  form  that  will  find  some  admirers,  although  it 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  majority  cf  kiods.  The 
.sliglitly  cupped  flowers  are  heavily  striped  with  reddish 
carmine  on  a  wbite  ground. 

Sweet  Pea  Princess  May  is  of  a  very  pretty 
shade  of  blue-mauve  that  renders  it  pleasing  in  any 
arrangement  of  these  forms  of  Lathyrus  odoratus. 
Another  very  charming  thing  in  the  eame  slude  is 
Lidy  Nina  Balfour,  a  very  pleasing  soft  mauve  tone. 

Irisjuncei  an!  its  variety  numidica  :ire  among 
the  most  inJispeusible  of  bulbous  Iiisei  for  ear!v 
July.  The  rush-leaved  forms  come  when  the  maiority 
of  the  Spanish  kinds  are  passing  and  are  the'rcfore 
welcome  in  their  lovely  and  distinct  shades  of  yellow. 

Phlomia  Hueselliana.  —  This  very  distinct 
hardy  perennial  is  too  little  known,  or  at  least  but 
only  rarely  seen  in  good  condition.  It  ia  quite 
removed  from  a  large  number  of  hardy  perennials,  the 
leafage  as  well  as  the  large  whorls  of  yellow  and  white 
flowers  being  very  striking  in  a  group. 

Rose  Lady  Mary  PitzwilUam.— This  variety 
13  a  great  success  this  year,  some  of  the  flowers  being 
of  large  size,  and  the  bulk  generally  of  a  meritorious 
character  and  fine  in  colour.  Quiti  smiU  bushes,  too, 
have  produced  a  large  number  of  handsome  flowers 
that  will  please  those  who  require  a  good  garden 
Rose. 

Lupinus   poIyphylluB    Somerset.— In    the 
soft  yellow    of   the   blossoms  that  crowd  the  flower- 
spike  of  this  plant  there  is  little  to  distinguish  it  from 
I  the  well-known  Tree  Lupine  (L.  arboreus),  which  spe- 
Icies  p.-obiblyhad  eomethingto  djwith  the  new-comer. 


which  will  be  an  acquisition.  The  tone  of  yellow  ia 
80  soft  and  pleasing  that  should  the  plant  prove  a  good 
vigorous  grower,  in  common  with  border  Lupines 
generally,  it  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  hardy 
plants. 

Hemerocallis  aurantiaca  major.— The  Day 

Lilies  lan  boast  no  more  handsome  or  beautiful  kind 
than  lliisi,  which  surpasses  all  elsa  in  its  rich  and 
telling  ehade  of  colour.  The  plant,  moreover,  is  of 
the  same  easy  culture  as  are  all  the  race,  and  there- 
fore of  great  value  in  the  garden.  So  good  a  plant 
deserves  to  be  grown  very  freely. 

Bose  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.— It  tpsxka  volum's 
for  the  popularity  of  any  Howrr.  ijuite  apart  from  the 
reliable  character  of  any  variety  of  K  jse,  to  see  it 
included  in  every  winning  stand  where  its  inclusion 
is  permissible.  This  was  so  with  the  above  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  show  last  Siturday,  and  in  many 
instances  the  bloruns  simply  faultless  in  size,  CDlour, 
anil  form  ;  some,  indeed,  were  manrillic?nt. 
,  .,^.®Sonia  Florence  Nightingale.— The  pnssi- 
bdities  of  any  groupof  so-cilled  florists'  floweraappeir 
unknown,  yet  one  may  reasonably  assume  that  for 
fize,  purity  of  cobur,  dwartopsi  of  habit  and  remark, 
able  freedom  of  flowering  it  would  b3  difficult  to  sur- 
pass this  handsome  kind.  The  fljwers  are  of  snowy 
whiteness  and  remarkable  for  size,  while  the  habit  of 
growth  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Lavatera  arborea  variegata.  —  Three 
splendid  examples  of  this  from  Messrs.  Cannell 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the  Drill  Hall 
last  week.  The  soecimens  in  question  were  between 
3  feet  and  4  feet  high  and  nearly  i  feet  through.  The 
plants  were  about  three  years  old  and  retained  their 
variegated  ch.aracter  ia  a  .surprising  manner.  Root 
room  wa^,  however,  limited,  and  this  may  have  served 
to  keep  down  excessive  vigjur. 

Buddleia  globosa.— There  is  a  magnificent 
plant  of  this  Buddleia  in  a  garden  close  to  the 
electric  tram  line  from  Kingstown  to  Dublin.  It 
exceeds  the  height  given  by  Mr.  Bean  as  that 
usually  attained  by  this  species  in  this  country, 
and  must  be  at  least  15  feet  high.  Mr.  Burbidgo 
told  me  that  it  had  not  been  cut  back  by  any  of 
the  winters.  It  was  very  fine  la^t  month  and 
covered  with  its  yellow  balls.— S.  Arxott. 

Silene  alpestris.— The  pretty  shining  pros- 
trate tufts  of  this  plant  are  now  covered  with 
singularly  beautiful  pure  white  blossoms,  which, 
though  not  large  in  themselves,  are  produced  in 
such  quantity  as  almost  to  hide  the  greater  part 
of  the  tuft.  For  the  rock  garden  it  is  a  capital 
plant,  though  it  would  be  impossible  to  surpass 
the  free  carpet  of  growth  and  numerous  blossoms 
that  result  when  the  plant  has  attained  a  large 
size  in  good  border  soil. 

Campanula  G.  F.  'Wilson.— This  charming 
little  hybiid  Bellflower  is  now  in  full  bloom  on 
the  rockwork.  The  excessive  amount  of  rain 
which .  fell  last  winter  did  not  seem  to  agree  with 
it,  and  at  first  it  made  rather  weakly  growth. 
Now  it  has  made  considerable  progress  and  ia 
covered  with  its  pretty  semi-drooping  deep  blue 
flowers.  If  occasional  dressings  of  bone-dust  are 
given,  its  vigour  is  much  increased.  -S.  Ar.n'ott, 
Carxet/ioni,  hy  Dumfries. 

Pink  Albino. — So  far  as  purity  is  concerned, 
together  with  form  and  substance  of  petal, 
this  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  Pinks  ever 
raised.  So  far,  however,  the  small  plants  do  not 
appear  to  possess  the  requisite  vigour  or  freedom 
for  a  first-class  border  Pink.  The  plants  referred 
to,  it  should  be  stated,  are  certainly  not  large, 
and  it  is  possible  another  year  may  see  some  im- 
provement in  what  is  certainly  a  very  beautiful 
and  highly  fragrant  kind. 

Pboenocoma  prolifera  Barnesi This  free- 
flowering  New  Holland  shrub,  that  we  are  so 
accustomed  to  see  twisted  unnaturally  around  a 
wire  frame,  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  a  week 
ago  in  a  far  more  natural  style.  The  plants  bad 
apparently  been  grown  to  about  9  inches  high  and 
then  stopped,  and  with  but  little  after- pinching 
allowed  their  own  way,  finally  forming  large 
handsome  heads,  which  were  a  mass  of  rich 
bright  blossoms.  In  this  way  this  plant  is  much 
more  serviceable  for  grouping. 

Sweet  Brier  Anne  of  Gerolstein.  —  At 
Strafi'an  most  of  Lord  Penzance's  Hybrid  Sweet 
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Briers  are  luxuriant  and  free  blooming,  but  the 
above  kind,  nearly  20  feet  in  height  and  with 
drooping  brandies  set  with  rosy  crimson  flowers, 
is  just  now  one  of  the  best.  For  poles,  arches, 
pergolas,  dead  shrubs  or  trees,  &c.,  these  Sweet 
Briers  are  a  great  gain,  as  scarcely  anything 
could  be  more  elegant  in  habit,  so  free-growing, 
so  sweet  and  fresh  in  leafage,  or  having  more 
variety  in  their  blossoms.  For  planting  in  hedges 
near  the  house  or  for  covering  fences  they  would 
be  charming.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally 
known  that  cattle  refrain  from  cropping  the 
Sweet  Biiers,  but  it  is  a  fact  well  worth  remem- 
bering.—F.  W.  BURBIDGE. 

The  Mocassin  Flower  (Cypripedium  spec- 
tabile)  at  Straffan. — There  is  now  a  bed  of  this 
consisting  of  twenty-four  clumps,  and  in  all  bear- 
ing 451  flowers.  Two  of  the  largest  plants  bear 
thirty-five  flowers  each,  and  about  60  or  70  per 
cent,  of  the  spikes  are  twin-flowered.  There  is 
some  little  variety  in  form  and  colour,  but  all  the 
blossoms  are  very  large  and  shapely,  the  sepals 
and  petals  pure  white,  and  the  swollen  lips  more 
or  less  rosy.  This  bed  is  eight  or  nine  years  old 
and  is  the  result  of  tine  dry  clumps  bought  at  the 
sale  rooms.  As  thus  seen,  luxuriant  in  the  open 
air,  each  stem  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  no 
tropical  Lady's  Slipper  could  be  more  handsome. 
The  results  are  so  fine  that  I  wish  Mr.  Bedford 
would  kindly  tell  us  his  treatment  as  to  soil  and 
aspect,  &c.— F.  W.  B. 

Iiilium  Wittei. — There  is  no  more  beautiful 
Lily  than  this  in  the  whole  of  the  auratum  group. 
The  exceeding  purity  and  great  substance  of  its 
petals  are  marked  features  of  this  rare  and  hand- 
some kind,  several  flowers  of  which  from  Messrs. 
Wallace,  of  Colchester,  appeared  at  the  Drill 
Hall  last  week.  In  the  plant  shown  the  habit  is 
quite  dwarf,  not  more  than  2J  feet  above  the 
pot,  and  in  this  way  its  handsome  flowers  were 
seen  to  advantage.  The  pure  blooms  seemed  but 
enhanced  by  the  well-defined  golden-yellow  band 
down  the  centre  of  each  segment.  This  is  saying 
much,  seeing  the  anthers  were  fully  ripe,  so  that 
much  care  was  needed  to  exhibit  it  in  such  perfect 
form.  It  is  a  superb  Lily  in  every  waj',  and 
worth  every  care. 

Lilium  Marhan. — This  is  the  new  hjbrid 
Lily  which  secured  a  first-class  certificate  last 
week  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  as 
a  garden  Lily  should  prove  of  considerable  merit. 
It  is  also  likely  to  prove  of  easy  culture  by  reason 
of  the  parentage,  ^■iz. ,  a  JIartagon  form  and  L. 
Hansoni.  The  latter  species  is  strongly  in  evi- 
dence in  the  hybrid,  so  much  so  that  one  might 
reasonably  assume  this  to  have  been  the  pollen 
parent  in  this  case.  In  the  whorled  character  of 
the  leaves  and  stems,  and  not  less  so  in  the 
general  contour  of  the  blooms,  their  size,  &c., 
there  is  a  marked  character  of  L.  Hansoni,  the 
time  of  flowering  also  agreeing  with  that  of  this 
species.  The  colour,  too,  bears  evidence  of  the 
cross,  which  is  ijuite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
species  named.  The  new-comer  should  prove  of 
service  in  the  garden  where  room  will  alwaj'S  be 
found  for  new  and  valuable  plants. 

Primula  Trailli. — Lovers  of  hardy  plants 
generally  have  reason  to  thank  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson 
for  the  infinite  pains  he  has  taken  concerning  the 
identity  of  the  plant  exhibited  by  him  before  the 
floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  under  the  above 
name,  and  so  far  everything  is  very  gratifying. 
At  the  same  time,  the  very  anxious  desire  of  the 
majority  of  the  floral  committee  to  grant  awards 
in  such  cases  would  appear  to  render  the  verifica- 
tion of  any  so-called  new  species  in  future  a  sort 
of  necessity  either  by  the  Kew  authorities  or  a 
sub-committee  of  hardy  plant  specialists  acting 
in  conjunction  with  the  floral  committee.  It  was, 
I  know,  very  clear  to  a  few  hardy  plant  men 
that  the  plant  in  question  was  but  a  form  of  P. 
involucrata.  An  opinion  to  this  effect  I  gave  in 
the  pages  of  The  (iARDEN  at  the  time,  not  being 
a  member  of  the  floral  committee.  The  frankness 
of  Mr.  Wilson  now  places  the  matter  in  a  clear 
light,  and   seeing  the  award  made  by  the  floral 


committee  was  intended  for  Primula  Trailli,  this 
committee  has  but  one  course  to  pursue  and  unre- 
servedly withdraw  the  award  in  question— E. 
.Jenkins,  Hampton  HiU. 

Foxg-loves  and  Larkspurs  :  A  beautiful 
effect. — There  is  now  a  singularly  pretty  eft'ect  at 
Batsford  Park  of  white  and  spotted  Foxgloves, 
tall  and  well  grown,  covering  a  large  space  in  a 
young  and  open  plantation,  with  here  and  there 
the  tall  spikes  of  blue  Delphiniums,  these  coming 
from  stock  to  spare  in  the  garden.  The  Fox- 
gloves of  the  best  spotted  and  white  kinds  at  first 
were  sown  broadcast  and  afterwards  renewed 
themselves.  \\'here  the  white  or  creamy  kinds 
come  together  and  the  slender  blue  spikes  of  the 
Larkspurs  arise  near  them,  the  ett'ect  is  beautiful 
andsingular.  This  is  only  one  of  many  charming 
combinations  of  this  kind  that  might  be  made  in 
what  we  might  call  the  shrubbery  garden— that  is, 
instead  of  crowding  the  undergrowth  of  precious 
trees  and  shrubs  with  Laurel,  Privet,  and  such 
things,  planting  free-growing  hardy  plants  like 
these.  It  is  very  easily  done,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  garden  where  there  are  not  lots  of  beautiful 
things  among  perennials  which  are  overgrown 
and  ready  to  be  planted  elsewhere.  Such  gar- 
dening well  done  is  really  more  beautiful  in  colour 
than  anything  in  the  regulation  flower  garden 
almost,  owing  to  the  fine  backgrounds  and  the  aid 
of  rising  steins  of  shrub  and  tree. 

Tropaeolum  polyphyllum.— That  this  free- 
flowering  and  handsome  trailing  species  is  grown 
in  some  quantity  is  shown  by  the  numerous 
branches  of  it  among  the  exhibits  at  the  Drill 
Hall  last  week.  It  is  in  many  respects  a  valuable 
species,  and  may  be  put  to  a  variety  of  uses  in 
the  garden,  by  reason  of  its  freedom  and  the 
way  in  which  it  adapts  itself  so  readily  to  varied 
positions.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  persistent 
grower  of  its  race,  springing  up  through  hard 
gravel  walks  several  feet  away  from  the  spot 
■where  the  original  tubers  were  planted.  In  the 
rock  garden  in  sloping  positions  it  is  especially 
attractive  if  allowed  to  ramblo  at  will  and  not 
tied  up  to  sticks  as  is  sometimes  seen.  If  it  is 
desired  to  train  it  erect,  the  sprays  or  boughs 
should  be  placed  quite  early  in  position,  but  the 
plant  is  not  so  well  suited  for  this,  as  there  are  no 
tendrils  to  cling  or  climb  with.  Rambling  pros- 
trate over  rocks  the  effect  of  yellow  blossom  and 
glaucous  leafage  is  quite  marked,  and  a  group 
thus  placed  is  sure  to  attract  attention.  The 
plant  being  so  easily  managed  and  distinct  in 
character  may  also  be  employed  for  window  boxes 
or  large  vases  in  the  garden.  If  necessary  the 
tubers  receive  no  injury  by  being  lifted  each  year 
and  stored  away  in  a  dry  place. 

Campanula  mirabilis. — A  small  flowering 
plant  of  this  much-talked  of  species  came  before 
the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  last  week  and  obtained  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate. Seeing  the  flowers  of  this  Caucasian 
species  come  s  >  nsar  to  thoje  of  some  of  the  forms 
of  C.  Medium,  it  is  strange  so  dignified  an  award 
was  bestowed  upon  it.  By  a  singular  coincidence 
the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  were  at  the  same 
meeting  the  exhibitors  of  a  splendidly. grown 
batch  of  these  Canterbury  Bells,  such  as  are  rarely 
seen  in  the  open  ground,  much  less  as  pot  plants 
pure  and  simple.  Yet  these  splendid  examples, 
well  known  and  tried  as  of  rare  horticultural 
value,  received  not  the  least  recognition  from  the 
society,  not  even  an  "award"  for  the  excellence 
of  the  strain,  or  even  a  cultural  commendation, 
both  of  which  the  exhibit  j'lstly  deserved.  Thus 
grown  the  plants  surpass  all  else  of  their  kind 
ever  staged  at  the  Drill  Hall.  The  plants  of 
Campanula  Medium  calycanthema  exhibited  could 
hardly  have  been  better  done ;  they  certainly  could 
not  have  been  more  truly  representative  of  the 
strain,  which  was  an  exceptionally  good  one,  or 
have  produced  larger  blossoms  more  greatly 
varied  in  colour.  I  am  not  now  assuming  that 
the  example  of  C.  mirabilis  was  a  representative 
one,  for  the  plant  is  said  to  form  a  pyramidal 
branching  bush  2  feet  high,  bearing  hundreds  of 
the  pale  blue  flowers.     What  I  say  is  that  the 


plant  shown  insufficiently  indicated  its  horticul- 
tural value,  and  that  the  higher  award  may  have 
been  withheld  for  a  time.  From  a  purely  garden 
or  decorative  standpoint,  were  I  asked  my  opinion, 
I  should  unhesitatingly  favour  the  excellent  strain 
of  C.  Medium  above  noted  as  calculated  to  serve 
a  far  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  than  is  the  above 
novelty,  so  far  as  present  experience  can  judge. 

1  doubt  not,  however,  that  those  who  have  large 
rosettes  of  C.  mirabilis  more  than  a  foot  across 
will  expect  to  see  a  handsome  pyramid  of  bloom 
that  will  not  wholly  disappoint  at  flowering  time. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  pretty  pale  blue  tint  and  the 
plant  evidently  a  profuse  bloomer. — E.  Jenkins, 
Hampton  Hill. 

Orchis  maculate  superba.  —  I  noticed 
an  article  in  The  Garden  (p.  553)  about  Orchis 
maculata  superba,  and  I  give  you  my  experience 
of  it.  The  plant  from  which  I  got  my  present 
piece  was  planted  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago, 
and  it  has  never  been  disturbed,  a  small  piece 
being  taken  off  occasionally  for  a  friend.  A  grand 
clump  it  is,  too,  so  the  theory  of  dividing  will  not 
hold  in  this  case.  The  last  garden  I  had  charge 
of  was  in  Ayrshire,  very  close  to  where  it  was 
discovered.  I  grew  it  there  very  well ;  in  fact,  I 
had  longer  spikes  there  than  I  have  ever  seen 
since.  About  twenty  years  ago  I  sent  a  spike  to 
the  editor  of  The  Garden,  and  the  length  of  in- 
florescence was  l.S  inches.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  that  has  ever  been  surpassed.  I  was  not  con- 
tent to  let  well  alone.  I  wished  to  increase  it, 
and  when  the  plant  was  dying  down  it  was  taken  J 
up  and  the  tubers  separated,  with  the  result  that  ] 
in  two  years  there  was  not  a  single  plant  left. 
The  plant  here  has  been  in  the  same  place  for 
nine  years,  is  as  healthy  as  ever,  and  it  has  j 
twenty-eight  spikes  of  bloom  to-day.  The  only 
thing  it  requires  is  a  little  top-dressing  in  the  i 
autumn  with  fresh  loam  as  the  roots  come  to  the 
surface.  I  have  often  seen  it  planted  in  old 
garden  soil,  but  in  a  year  or  two  it  had  dis- 
appeared.    I  take  out  the  old  soil  to  the  depth  of 

2  feet  and  fill  in  with  fresh  loam,  and  that  seems 
to  suit  it.  — John  Harper,  Kirkconndl  Oardenn, 
New  Abbey. 


Obituary. 


MR.  WILLIAM  MILLER. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Miller,  author  of  "  A  Dictionary  of  English  Plant 
Names."  He  was  a  man  of  varied  learning  and 
who  took  much  interest  in  native  and  other  plants. 
From  a  very  early  age  he  was  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  for  several  years  had  been  head 
classical  master  at  Stackpoole's  famous  school  at 
Kingstown  and  afterwards  at  Ennis  College, 
having  taken  first  honours  at  Trinity  College  in 
classics  and  mathematics.  He  died  at  Bally - 
(■anew,  Ireland,  at  the  age  of  67  years. 


The  ■weather  in  West  Herts.— At  the 
beginning  of  the  week  the  weather  was  rathtr 
warm,  but  during  the  last  few  days  the  tempera- 
tures have  been  somewhat  below  the  average. 
At  1  foot  deep  the  ground  is  of  about  average 
warmth,  but  at  2  feet  deep  it  still  remains  rather 
cold  for  the  time  of  year.  On  two  occasions  rain 
fell,  but  taken  together  the  fall  only  amounted  to 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  During  June  the 
temperature  was  very  variable  ;  indeed,  during 
the  course  of  it  there  occurred  three  distinct 
warm  and  three  distinct  cold  periods.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  it  was  with  two  exceptions,  1886  and 
1892,  the  coldest  June  during  the  past  thirteen 
years.  Rain  fell  on  thirteen,  or  about  the  usual 
number  of  days  for  the  month,  but  only  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch,  which  is  less  than  half  the  June 
average.  The  record  of  sunshine  was  small, 
only  averaging  6J  hours  a  day,  or  an  hour  short 
of  the  mean  for  the  month.  The  Junes  of  1888, 
1890,  and  1894  were,  however,  more  sun'es?. 
— E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 
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Orchids. 


CATTLEYA   SUPERBA. 

The  long  life  or  otherwise  of  this  fine  Cattleya 
is  always  doubtful,  and  among  a  batch  of  im- 
poi'ted    plants   some   are   sure    to   continue    in 
health  longer  than  others.     Now  and  then  one 
comes  across  tine  plants  that  have  been  grown 
on  year  after  year,  but  it  is  not  so  often  as  one 
might  wish.     Scores  of  plants  die  annually,  the 
life  of  a  plant  in  many  cases  not  exceeding  half 
a  dozen  years  under  cultivation.     Lately  some 
cultivators  have  been  very  successful  with  it  by 
giving  less  heat  than  was  formerly  advised,  but 
this  is  only  one  of  the  methods  that  have  been 
tried  and  found    to   succeed  for  a  time  only. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  overdone 
with  heat   in  some  instances.      Not   that    the 
heat  itself   is  harmful  ;    indeed,   if  a  plentiful 
supply  of  air  is  always  moving  over  the  foliage, 
I  question  if  it  could  by  any  reasonable  means 
be  kept  much  too  hot.     But  heat  and  moisture 
without  due  regard  to  the  consolidating  of  the 
growth  will  not  do.     Large  pseudo-bulbs  are  an 
advantage  no  doubt,  but  they  must  be  exposed 
to  the  summer  sun  and  abundant  air  currents 
to  thoroughly  ripen  them.    It  is  more  necessary 
for  this  species  than  for  any  other  Cattleya  ;  in 
fact,  few  other  species  will  stand  so  much  sun- 
light.    Another   point    is   to   keep    the   water 
supply  going  until  the  bulbs  are  really  fully  de- 
veloped, for  a  plant  starved  in  autumn  has  not 
the  power  to  break  strongly   in  spring,  and  is 
the  first  to  shrivel  from  want  of  water  during 
the   winter's    rest.     I   never    like    to    .see    C. 
superba  shrivel  in  the  least  while  at  rest,  and 
while  a  distinct  resting  season  is  required,  the 
water  supply  must  be  kept  sufticiently  good  to 
I)revcntthis.  When  growth  commences,  very  little 
moisture  at  the  root  suffices;  but  when  it  is  well 
away  and  root  action  is  also  free,  a  large  supply 
is  necessary,  the  plant  having  a  lot  to  do  in  a 
.short  time.  All  thesesummer-floweringCattleyas, 
in  fact,  that  push  up  a  young  growth  and  flower 
upon  it  at  once  are  alike  in  this  respect      They 


take  a  longer  resting  season  as  a  rule  than  those 
that  rest  in  sheath  and  make  up  for  it  by 
taking  a  larger  supply  of  water  during  the  short 
growing  season.  The  flowers  open  as  the  bulb 
is  thickening  up,  and  are  of  a  bright  rosy  purple 
shade  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  marked 
with  deep  crimson -purple,  yellow  and  white. 
N\'hen  the  flowers  are  fully  open  the  plants  may 
be  placed  in  a  light  and  rather  cooler  house, 
shading  the  flowers  as  long  as  they  are  open  and 
afterwards  giving  almost  full  exposure  to  the 
sun.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  roots, 
it  is  imperative  that  something  of  a  lasting  char- 
acter be  provided,  for  they  dislike  disturbance, 
and  the  backward  tendency  spoken  of  in  many 
a  fine  plant  dates  from  the  first  repotting.  I 
have  had  finer  growth  on  C.  superba  by  using 
pots  or  baskets  than  blocks,  but  a  well-known 
cultivator  has  described  his  method  of  treat- 
ment, which  has  been  satisfactory,  and  advises 
the  use  of  Tree  Fern  stems  as  blocks.  The 
natural  roughness  of  this  material  would  of 
course  make  it  more  suitable  than  a  bare  block 
of  wood,  and  anyone  having  this  aid  to  culture 
may  use  it  with  every  prospect  of  success,  pro- 
vided the  plants  are  otherwise  well  treated. 
For  pots  or  baskets  the  compost  should  be  kept 
very  thin,  and  plenty  of  Sph.agnum  Moss  rather 
tlian  peat  should  be  used.  ()aite  three  parts  of 
Moss  to  one  of  peat  will  be  suitable,  and  with 
it  plenty  of  rough  crocks.  Tlirips  are  very 
partial  to  C.  superba,  and  unless  carefully  kept 
under,  this  pest  soon  spoils  the  appearance  of 
the  plants.  Vaporising  and  occasional  sponging 
will  soon  rid  the  plant  of  the  insects  and  must 
not  be  neglected.  C.  superba  is  a  widely  dis- 
tributed plant  geographically,  and  it  is  singular 
that  more  variety  is  not  found  in  the  flowers. 
Discovered  early  in  the  present  century,  it  was 
not  cultivated  in  this  country  until  1838,  when 
it  was  sent  from  British  Guiana  by  Sir  R. 
Schomburgk. 

Masdevallia  racemosa.  —This  is  a  fine  spe- 
cies where  well  done,  the  racemes  of  flower  occur- 
ring with  freedom  and  containing  many  flowers 


of  a  bright  orange  shade,  sufl'used  with  a  brighter 
colour.  In  habit  it  is  looser  than  the  usual  run 
of  Masdevallias,  the  leaves  not  so  tufted,  but 
occurring  further  apart  on  a  semi  -  creeping 
rhizome.  Wide  receptacles  and  a  compost  with 
plenty  of  rough  open  material,  so  that  air  and 
water  may  enter  and  leave  the  compost  freely, 
are  necessary. 

Dendrobium  chrysantlium.  —  This  is 
flowering  at  rather  an  unseasonable  time,  but  the 
pretty  sweet-scented  golden-yellow  blossoms  are 
welcome.  It  blooms  always  upon  the  newly-made 
growths,  and  often  while  the  foliage  is  still  fresli, 
this  giving  it  a  fine  appearance.  The  plants  do 
best  and  look  best  in  baskets,  so  that  the  long 
cylindrical  stems  take  a  natural  semi-pendent 
direction.  Rough  peat  and  moss  are  the  best 
compost,  and  the  growth  must  be  allowed  its  own 
way  to  a  certain  extent,  the  temperature  being 
arranged  to  suit  its  habit  of  growing  in  winter. 

Odontoglossum  Roezli  — This  is  a  very  un- 
reliable plant,  some  growers  getting  on  with  it 
tolerably  well,  but  others— and  these  perhaps  the 
majority— being  far  from  successful.  Its  flowers, 
too,  appear  at  all  seasons,  but  when  really  good 
are  sure  to  be  admired.  They  are  each  upwards 
of  3  inches  across,  white,  with  a  yellow  centre  to 
the  lip  and  a  purple-crimson  blotch  on  each 
petal.  0  Koezli  requires  more  heat  than  any 
other  species  in  the  genus,  with  plenty  of  sunhght 
and  abundance  of  water  at  the  root.  It  is  nearly 
always  more  or  less  in  growth,  and  should  be 
potted  in  peat  fibre  and  moss  over  good  drainage. 

Iijeliopsis  domingensis.— This  is  probably 
the  only  species  in  the  genus  that  is  at  present 
under  cultivation,  and  is  a  pretty  plant,  with 
somewhat  the  habit  of  the  Mexican  Ladias.  The 
flowers  occur  upon  branching  spikes  and  are  of  a 
pretty  soft  rose  in  colour.  L.  domingensis,  coming 
from  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  San  Domingo, 
requires  a  warm,  moist  and  very  light  house  while 
growing,  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  by  exposure 
to  sun  and  air  and  well  rested.  Under  this  treat- 
ment the  plants  seldom  fail  to  flower,  and  the  roots 
must  either  be  confined  to  small  baskets  or  placed 
on  blocks. 

Phalaenopsis  Manni.  —  This  is  a  pretty 
Moth  Orchid,  with  branching  spikes  containing 
about  a  dozen   blossoms  each  not  more  than  "J 
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inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  variable 
in  colour,  some  of  the  better  forms  being  of  ([uite 
a  golden  yellow,  with  brown  markings,  while  in 
others  the  flowers  are  nearly  white  or  very  pale 
yellow.  It  is  a  species  of  moderate  growth, 
requiring  a  fair-sized  basket  or  pot  and  a  thin 
compost  or  layer  of  Sphagnum  Moss.  The  foliage 
must  not  be  heavily  shaded  nor  must  it  be  wetted 
much  with  the  syringe,  especially  in  dull 
weather.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Assam,  and 
first  flowered  in  England  about  1871. 

Catasetum  Christyanum.  —  This  singular 
species  I  have  recently  seen  in  good  condition, 
the  spikes  of  flower  very  stout,  erect,  carrying 
from  a  dozen  to  eighteen  flowers.  The  colour 
may  not  be  attractive  enough  to  find  favour  with 
present-day  growers,  but,  all  the  same,  such  plants 
ought' always  to  be  grown  where  anything  like  a 
representative  collection  is  aimed  at.  The  sepals 
are  chocolate,  the  lip  purple  and  green — a  rather 
unusual  combination  of  colour.  These  plants 
delight  in  ample  warmth  and  light  while  growth 
is  in  progress,  should  be  thoroughly  ripened  by 
exposure  to  sun  and  air  in  autumn,  and  have  a 
distinct  resting  season. — H. 


ing  seasons.  The  plants  must  not  be  dried, 
or  they  will  resent  it  by  shrivelling  and  pushing 
weak  growths.  Besides  the  typical  plant  named 
above,  there  are  several  fine  varieties,  including 
leopardinum,  panthericum,  splendens,  and  others. 
These  ditiTer  principally  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  the  last-named  being  an  especially  fine 
one,  much  larger  than  the  type.  0.  Insleayi  is  a 
native  of  Mexico,  and  was  first  discovered  by  Ross 
about  sixty  years  ago,  and  sent  by  him  to  Mr. 
Barker,  of  Birmingham.  For  a  longtime  it  was  rare, 
so  many  plants  having  died,  but  some  years  later  it 
was  again  introduced  in  quantity,  and  has  fre- 
quently been  imported  since. 


the  bottom,  these  being  lightly  surfaced  with  clea  n 
Sphagnum  Moss  kept  growing. — H. 


ODONTOULOSSUM  INSLEAYI. 

This  is  a  capital  plant  for  the  amateur  cultivator. 
Its  culture  does  not  present  any   especial  diffi- 
culty, though  care  in  all  the  details  must  be  prac- 
tised.    The  habit  of  the  plant  is  very  like  that  of 
O.  grande.     The  flowers  appear  on  erect  spikes 
about  seven  or  eight  on  each,  and  in  colour  they 
are  bright  yellow  more  or  less  blotched  with  red- 
dish brown  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  orna- 
mented with  many  bright  red  spots  usually  about 
the  margin.     I  know  of  no  better  place  to  grow 
this  Odontoglossum  than   a   cool   or  greenhouse 
fernery.      The  atmospheric   conditions  here  are 
very  like  those  obtaining  in  the  native  habitat, 
and,  though  possibly  the  plants  could  do  with  a 
little  more  moisture  than  is  required  for  Ferns,  a 
medium  course  may  be  made  between  the  two 
which  will  do  for  both.     In  the  Orchid   houses 
proper  the   plants  may   be    grown   in   the  cool 
house  and  fairly  shaded  during  summer.      Al- 
though O.  Insleayi  cannot  be  said  to  be  constant 
in   its  time  of   growing  and  flowering,  it  is  not 
worth  while  trying  to  bring  it  in  at  any  special 
time.      Where  a  lot  of  plants  is  grown,  some  are 
sure  to  be  earlier  than  others,  but  this  is  an  ad- 
vantage rather  than  otherwise,  as  it  prolongs  the 
season  of  flowering  with  no  harm  to  the  plants, 
as  they  like  regularly  cool  and  moist  quarters  all 
the  year  round.     Large  specimen   plants  of  0. 
Insleayi  are  not  so  often  seen  as  of  0.  grande, 
.  and  usually  the  plants  sent  out  from  nurseries  are 
so  small  that  they  have  to  be  massed  to  make 
anything  approaching  a  fine  plant.     Good  masses 
are  sometimes  offered  at  the  sale  rooms,  but  when 
they  get  into  the  nurserymen's  hands  these  are 
soon  made  less.     I  do  not  care  for  massed  plants 
as  a  rule,  and  especially  not  of  a  species   like 
this,    that    varies    considerably    in    colour    and 
markings.     Far  better  keep    them    single,    and 
grow    them    on    as    quickly    as    possible ;    they 
are   very  free,   and  soon   make  nice   neat  little 
specimens.     They  should  ha\'e   pots  of   medium 
size,  according  to  that  of  the  plant,  and  a  rough 
compost  suits  the  somewhat  fleshy  roots.     Pots, 
say,  8  inches  in  width   may  be  filled  to  within 
■2  inches  of  the  rim  with  crocks.     Allow  a  fair 
margin  around  the  plants,  or  repotting  will  soon 
be  necessary  again,  but  avoid  setting  the  plants 
too  high.     They  must  be  elevated  a  little,  but 
not  so  stuck  up  that  the   watering  is  difficult. 
The  plants  may  be    potted    just    at    the   time 
growth  is  starting,  and  here  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  small  snails    so   frequently   seen   about  cool 
Orchids   are  very  destructive    to    this    plant   at 
this    time.     They  manage   to   get    through    the 
tough  outer  scales  and  eat  out  the  embryo  flower- 
spike  and  part  of  the  young  growth,  quite  ruin- 
ing the  plant  in  fact. 

Moisture  at  the  roots  must  be  regular  rather 
than  changing   much    at  the  resting  and  grow- 


Odontoglossum  cirrhosum  roseum. — Under 
this  name  I  have  received  flowers  of  one  of  the 
rosy-tinted  forms  of  O.  cirrhosum,  a  pretty  sec- 
tion that  makes  a  distinct  contrast  to  the  ordi- 
nary forms,  and  is  beautiful  in  itself.  In  the 
flowers  to  hand  the  rose  tint  is  confined  princi- 
pally to  the  centre  of  the  sepals  and  margin  of 
the  petals,  the  lip  also  having  a  slight  suft'usion, 
though  this  is  of  a  lighter  tint.  If  such  fine  tints 
of  rose  turn  up  as  are  occasionally  seen  in  cris- 
pum  they  would  form  a  very  fine  class,  but 
though  I  have  seen  many  with  a  tinge  of  rose, 
none  as  yet  comes  up  to  this  standard. — H. 

Laelia  Wyattiana.  — The  blossoms  of  this 
species,  or  natural  hybrid,  although  not  so  broad 
in  the  segments  or  showy  as  those  of  many  other 
kinds,  are  very  pretty  and  distinct  and  well 
worth  a  place.  The  flowers  are  each  about 
4V  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  nearly  pure 
white,  and  the  lip  has  a  deep  purple  front  and 
yellow  side  lobes — a  pretty  combination,  not  un- 
like that  occurring  in  Lielia  crispa.  Its  culture 
is  not  difficult,  the  plant  thriving  well  in  com- 
pany with  L.  elegans,  L.  purpurata,  and  others 
from  South  Brazil,  whence  it  has  been  imported 
occasionally.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  late  Mr. 
G.  N.  Wyatt,  of  Cheltenham,  with  whom  it  first 
flowered. 

Phalsenopsis  Luddeinanniana. — I  noted  a 
fine  spike  of  this  species  this  week  bearing  six 
flowers,  each  about  2^  inches  across.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  rather  heavily  blotched  with 
chestnut-brown  on  a  pale  yellow  ground,  and  the 
lip  is  bright  amothyst-purple  and  white.  Although 
not  particularly  difficult  to  grow  when  good  spe- 
cimens are  procured,  this  species  does  not  grow 
so  freely  as  P.  amabilis  or  P.  Schilleriana,  and 
when  in  indifi'erent  health  it  is  a  difficult  subject 
to  thoroughly  restore.  Small  baskets  are  prefer- 
able to  large  ones  and  the  roots  are  better  with 
only  a  small  amount  of  compost  about  them,  this 
consisting  of  clean  Sphagnum  Moss  and  charcoal 
or  crocks  only.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this 
species,  which  was  introduced  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  in 
1S64.— H. 

AngrsBcum  citratum.  —  Although  a  dwarf 
species,  this  is  a  very  pretty  plant  when  well 
grown,  the  long,  semi-pendent  racemes  of  whitish 
flowers  having  a  tine  appearance  against  the  dark 
green  of  the  foliage.  A  plant  with  three  racemes 
has  been  very  pretty  with  me  during  the  last 
month,  and  it  deserves  a  place  in  any  collection. 
One  of  the  discoveries  of  L)u  Petit  Thouars  during 
his  voyage  late  in  the  last  century,  A.  citratum 
was  not  introduced  to  this  country  for  many 
years  afterwards,  and  was  then  for  a  long  time 
rare,  but  subsequent  importations  have  made  it 
plentiful  enough.  Its  native  habitat  is  Madagas- 
car, where  it  grows  in  swampy,  moist  positions 
on  low  undergrowth.  A  hot,  moist  house  is  best 
for  it,  and  although  the  growth  is  freer  in  a  dense 
shade  and  the  plants  take  on  a  deep  green  tint, 
the  flowers  are  not  so  freely  produced  as  on  plants 
growing  in  a  good  light.  In  nurseries  the  plants 
of  this  and  similar  kinds  are  often  packed  close 
together  on  stages  a  long  way  from  the  glass,  but 
the  position  most  of  them,  including  A.  citratum, 
enjoy  is  one  not  far  from  the  roof  where  plenty 
of  light  and  air  is  found.  The  baskets  should 
have  a  few  large  pieces  of  crocks  and  charcoal  in 


ONCIDIUM  CARTHAGINENSE. 
It  is  surprising  that  some  of  these  ebulbous  On- 
cidiums  are  not  a  good  deal  more  grown,  this  spe- 
cies, for  instance,  being  as  handsome  as  any  in  the 
genus,  with  finely  spotted  foliage  and  very  pretty 
flowers.  As  a  rule,  if  one  comes  across  a  plant 
of  it  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  it  is  a  poor, 
half-starved  thing  that  gives  but  little  idea 
of  what  the  plant  is  capable  of.  I  have  had 
it  with  leaves  2  feet  and  upwards  in  length, 
broad  and  handsomely  marked,  and  the  flower- 
spikes  several  yards  in  length,  that,  looped  up 
to  the  roof  or  twining  about  other  plants,  have 
an  exceptionally  pretty  effect,  notwithstanding 
the  small  size  of  the  individual  blossoms.  The 
latter  occur  on  short  side  racemes  all  along  the 
principal  spikes,  and  have  pretty  rosy  white 
sepals  and  petals,  much  crisped  and  undulating, 
the  lip  similar  in  colour,  but  of  plainer  outline. 
The  culture  of  O.  carthaginense  for  a  few  seasons 
after  importing  is  extremely  simple,  the  plants 
growing  and  rooting  with  great  vigour,  but  unless 
care  is  taken  every  year  to  thoroughly  consolidats 
the  leafy  system  and  to  maintain  the  plants  in  a 
hard,  sound  condition,  they  will  after  this  lose 
vigour  and  eventually  make  but  little  progress.  As 
soon  as  the  new  growth  of  a  season  is  seen  to 
be  smaller  than  that  of  the  year  preceding  it, 
something  is  obviously  wrong  with  the  plants, 
and  as  likely  as  not  it  is  the  want  of  consolidation 
referred  to.  I  have  before  stated  in  The  Gardkn 
that  these  Oncidiums  from  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  America  are  often  kept  in  too  moist  an 
atmosphere.  Not  but  that  they  like  moisture 
both  at  the  roots  and  about  the  leaves,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  continual,  and  a  slight  drying 
occasionally  with  the  sun  shining  fully  on  their 
leaves  helps  to  maintain  the  balance  between  a 
soft  growth  on  the  one  hand  and  a  semi- starved 
condition  on  the  other.  It  is  so  with  the  species 
under  notice,  and  much  better  results  will  follow 
this  kind  of  treatment  than  a  course  of  continuous 
atmospheric  moisture  and  heavy  shade,  notwith- 
standing the  healthy  appearance  of  the  plants 
under  the  latter  rajime.  The  treatment  of  the 
roots  is  simple  enough,  and  no  difficulty  will  be 
found  in  inducing  them  to  take  a  firm  hold  of 
anything  provided  for  their  reception.  They  do 
not  care  for  a  heavy  or  thick  compost,  but  always 
seem  most  at  home  and  longer-lived  when  they 
are  rambling  about  on  the  outside  of  a  pot  or 
basket  in  such  a  position  that  they  are  often  dry. 
A  thin  layer  of  Sphagnum  Moss  and  peat  oyer 
abundant  drainage  and  plenty  of  rough  material 
then  may  be  chosen.  In  this  the  roots  will  fre- 
quently run  dry  and  need  moisture,  a  condition 
conducive  to  the  long  life  of  epiphytal  Orchid 
roots.  The  temperature  of  the  Cattleya  house 
will  suit  ii,  or  it  may  be  grown  with  the  Mexican 
La'lias.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  known  Orchids, 
having  been  discovered  in  Central  America  far 
back  "in  the  last  century,  while  it  flowered  in 
England  in  1804. 

Oncidium  longipes. — The  flowers  of  this 
Oncidium,  produced  on  small  spikes  containing 
about  three  or  four,  are  very  pretty  and  long- 
lasting.  It  is  very  free  flowering,  so  much  so, 
that  almost  every  young  shoot  has  its  flower- 
spike,  and  as  these  come  successively,  the  plants 
make  a  show  for  a  long  time.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  yellow  and  brown,  the  lip  brighter  yel- 
low with  a  prominent  crest.  Not  being  a  very 
vigorous  plant,  the  receptacles  for  its  growth 
should  not  be  too  lalrge,  a  flat  pan  or  basket  or  a 
pot  nearly  filled  with  drainage  suiting  it  wfll. 
The  plant  spreads  considerably,  so  that  the  pot 
may  be  wide  in  comparison  with  the  plant,  the 
ordinary  description  of  compost  suiting  it  well. 
At  no  time  is  a  very  heavy  water  supply  neces- 
sary, but  during  summer  when  the  plants  are 
carrying  their  flowers  and  developing  their 
growth  at  the  same  time  they  need  fairly  fre- 
quent attention.    In  winter  the  roots  should  not  be 
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dried,  the  treatment  in  this  way  beinf?  similar 
to  that  recently  given  for  0.  concolor.  The 
temperature  may  he  rather  above  that  of  the 
Odontoglossura  house,  a  cool,  moist  medium  in 
summer  and  winter  and  a  fair  amount  of  shacjo 
being  rc<|uirc(l.  O.  longipes  is  a  native  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  whence  it  was  introduced  about  1850, 
and  it  has  freiiuently  been  imported  from  various 
other  parts  of  South  America. 

Epidendrum  nemorale. — This  is  one  of  the 
liuest  of  I'.pidendrums  and  a  good  garden  Orchid, 
showy,  yet  delicate,  and  pretty  and  very  free.  The 
|)-eudobulbsare  rather  short,  liut  l)ear  long  leaves, 
the  Howers  appearing  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
erect  spikes  The  colour  is  a  pretty  shade  of 
mauve  with  deeper  lines  upon  the  lip,  but  it 
varies  somewhat  in  dilierent  plants.  Its  habit 
suits  it  be.st  for  pot  culture,  the  pots  being  fairly 
large  and  well  drained,  and  filled  with  equal  parts 
of  peat  libre  and  Sphagimm  Moss.  The  plant 
requires  care  both  in  potting  and  subseiiuent 
watering,  the  I'oots  being  easily  injured  by  undue 
disturbance  or  a  surfeit  of  moisture.  It  comes 
from  Mexico,  where  it  is  distributed  over  a  large 
tract  of  country  ;  and  whether  from  some  localities 
the  plants  are  stronger  in  constituion  or  they  are 
collected  at  a  more  suitable  time  I  am  unable  to 
say,  but  certainly  some  do  much  better  than 
others,  though  apparently  (|uite  as  vigorous  at 
first.  1  have  not  found  it  a  fastidious  plant  as  to 
temperature,  having  obtained  good  results  in  a 
fairly  cool  house  and  al.so  when  grown  with  the 
Cattleyas.  I  should  choose  the  latter  for  prefer- 
ence, as  the  growth  is  more  free.  During  the 
season  of  growth  it  is  a  very  thirsty  subject,  and 
being  evergreen  must  not  be  dried  in  winter. — H. 


The  Market  Garden. 


PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES  FOR 

MARKET. 

If  the  average  gardener  were  consulted  as  to 
the  possibility  of  growing  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines for  the  markets  profitably,  the  chances 
are  the  reply  would  be  decidedly  in  the  nega- 
tive. A  similar  reply  would  also  be  returned 
by  some  market  growers  of  my  accjuaintance. 
At  the  present  time  I  have  a  span-roofed  house 
145  feet  long  fairly  well  stocked  with  trees. 
Peaches  would  pay  fairly  well  if  the  price 
averaged  Gs.  per  dozen  fruit,  but  this  I  hold  to 
be  a  low  average,  8s.,  clear  of  all  charges,  being 
nearer  the  mark.  Commencing  late  in  Slay 
with  ].5s.  per  dozen  for  the  best  of  the  fruit, 
going  up  to  18s.,  this  price  holding  good  during 
the  Ascot  week,  also  for  a  few  days  preceding 
and  succeeding  that  week,  they  gradually  drop 
to  9s.  per  dozen,  at  which  price  all  forced 
Peaches  and  Nectiirines  ought  to  be  cleared  out. 
It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  these  prices  are  only 
realised  by  highly-coloured  or  moderately  well- 
coloured  fruit,  the  seconds  fetching  one-third 
less  than  the  best  samples,  but  of  these  there 
ought  not  to  be  many  to  pack,  unless  overcropping 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion I  liave  not  worked  out,  and  can  only  say 
that  the  house  devoted  to  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines is  less  trouble  than  when  planted  with 
Tomatoes,  and  the  amount  of  fire-heat  expended 
would  be  about  the  same  as  required  for 
Tomatoes — less  certainly  rather  than  more.  It 
is  private  gardeners  or  men  with  some  previous 
experience  with  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  that 
ought  to  commence  their  culture  on  a  mode- 
rately large  scale  to  produce  superior  fruit  for 
the  markets.  Others  who  have  started  without 
knowing  what  they  were  about  contrive  to  get 
into  a  rare  muddle  with  their  trees,  and  I  could 
point  to  a  large  number  of  trees  run  wild  and 
pushing  through  the  glass  in  all  directions.  In 
another  case,  a  private  garden  rented  by  a 
market  grower,  the  trees  are  being  cropped  for 


"all  they  are  worth,"  and  when  that  grower 
has  done  with  them  it  is  not  mucli  they  will  be 
worth.  Such  examples  serve  to  bring  discredit 
upon  what  is  really  an  important  industry, 
those  responsible  for  or  suH'ering  from  the 
etiects  of  such  blundei-s  naturally  having  but  a 
poor  opinion  of  that  particular  branch  of  horti- 
culture. 

Best  Market  Vauikties. 

Not  a  little  depends  upon  the  choice  of  varie- 
ties. If  the  beginner  "places  himself  in  the 
hands  of  a  nurseryman,"  leaving  the  selection 
to  him,  and  by  so  doing  getting  a  few  shillings 
reduction  in  price,  it  is  just  possible  he  will 
find  this  false  economy.  Some  of  the  varieties 
received  may  be  admirably  adapted  for  forcing 
and  marketing,  and  the  rest  not.  A  favourite 
Peach  with  many  is  Royal  George,  but  this 
variety  is  not  one  to  plant  wholesale.  It  is  in 
some  respects  too  good  for  the  purpose,  and, 
like  many  more  high-class  things,  possesses  a 
weakly  constitution.  The  trees  are  liable  to 
become  infested  by  mildew  and  to  fail  prema- 
turely. Another  fine  Peach — Grosse  Migmmne 
— is  also,  according  to  my  views,  unsuitable  for 
market  growing,  and  objections  may  also  be 
urced  against  the  colourless  but  luscious 
Noblesse.  Nor  do  I  recommend  Alexandra 
Noblesse,  yet  all  four  varieties,  and  to  which  I 
add  Stirling  Castle,  a  fine  but  somewhat  soft 
Peach,  are  deservedly  among  the  most  popular 
grown  in  private  gardens.  Early  Beatrice, 
Early  Louise,  Early  Alfred,  and  Rivers'  Early 
York  are  all  extra  early,  and,  as  a  rule,  good 
in  quality,  but  I  would  not  plant  any  of  them. 
Well-grown  fruit  of  Alexander  and  Waterloo 
(they  are  very  much  alike)  fetch  the  highest 
prices,  and  but  for  one  bad  failing  of  these 
extra  early  varieties  would  be  extensively 
grown.  There  is  no  certainty  about  their 
holding  their  buds,  and  this  season  I  had  to 
leave  every  fruit  that  set,  or  otherwise  the  crop 
would  have  been  light.  Amsden  June  is 
equally  early,  of  the  same  free  habit  of  growth, 
and  sheds  but  few  of  its  flower-buds  prema- 
turely. On  young  trees  or  those  growing 
strongly  the  fruit  is  a  little  under-sized,  but 
as  the  trees  age  the  fruit  improves  in  size, 
and  this  season  I  had  many  that  were  large, 
handsome,  and  highly  coloured.  Trees  of  Amsden 
June  are  fast  occupying  space  previously 
covered  by  Waterloo  and  Early  Alexander.  To 
succeed  this  I  grow  Hale's  Early,  which  I  find 
one  of  the  best  if  not  the  most  profitable 
variety  in  the  house.  The  fruits  are  large,  of 
fine  colour,  and  the  (juality  is  good.  I  have 
never  yet  failed  with  it.  Early  Rivers  is  a  tine 
early  Peach,  which  I  would  grow  but  for  its  bad 
habit  of  stone-splitting.  My  small  tree  cannot 
be  cured  of  this,  and  is  being  gradually  crowded 
out.  Of  Crimson  Galande  I  have  nothing  but 
good  words  to  write.  It  is  a  grand  second  early 
Peach.  The  trees  with  me  never  fail  to  set 
hea\-y  crops,  the  fruits  are  large,  and  colour 
beautifully.  Beliegarde  if  a  week  or  so  later 
than  the  last-named,  and  this  again  is  a  grand 
market  Peach,  ^'iolet  Ilative  is  equally  easy  to 
grow,  the  fruit  colouring  beautifully  and  selling 
well.  It  ripens  about  the  same  time  as  Belle- 
garde.  If  yet  another  variety  is  wanted  for 
forcing,  Dymond  should  be  grown,  as  it  is 
reliable  and  good  in  every  respect.  As  it  is  not 
advisable  to  have  too  many  fruits  ripening  at 
one  time,  especially  if  they  are  sent  direct  to 
fruiterers,  a  few  trees  each  of  all  the  varieties 
recommended  may  be  planted  in  one  long 
house,  keeping  the  later  sorts,  if  any  are  grown, 
by  themselves  in  another  house  or  compart- 
ment. There  is,  however,  nothing  to  prevent 
late  varieties  sharing  a  house  with  earlier  ones, 
and  for  a  local  trade  this  arrangement  may  be 


advantageously  adopted,  but  as  a  rule  the  early 
and  second  early  Peaches  pay  best.  Barringtoii 
would  form  a  good  succession  to  Violet  Il.ative, 
and  the  fruits  of  this  variety  are  large,  colouring 
beautifully,  keejiing  and  travelling  well.  All 
things  considered,  no  late  variety  eiiuals  Sea 
Eagle  for  heavy  cropping,  size,  colour,  and 
([uality  of  the  fruit.  Tins  variety  al.so  keeps  and 
travi^ls  exceptionally  well.  I  have  never  sent 
any  <jf  it  to  C'ovent  Garden,  but  am  under  the 
inipres.sion  a  house  whully  devoted  to  Sea  Eagle 
W(juld  pay  well.  Those  who  .are  on  the  look-out 
for  something  fresh  or  difi'erent  from  what  most 
other  market  growers  favour  should  try  Sal- 
wey,  as  I  belie\e  it  would  pay  anyone  to  grow 
it  extensively,  timing  the  crop  to  ripen  in 
October.  Peaches  are  becoming  scarce  at  that 
date,  and  although  not  much  can  bo  said  in 
favour  of  the  quality  of  Salwey,  the  fruits  are 
large,  colour  beautifully,  and  keep  well. 
According  to  my  experience,  the  trees  of  no 
other  variety  will  long  stand  over-cropping  so 
well  as  do  those  of  the  despLsed  Salwey. 

"No  money  in  Nectarines"  was  the  positive 
assertion  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  felt  compe- 
tent to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
much  to  my  regret  I  was  weak  enough  to  accept 
this  dictum.  I  have  since  discovered  that  Nec- 
tarines are  in  greater  demand  than  Peaches  and 
are  really  the  more  popular,  especially  among 
ladies.  Extra  fine  highly-coloured  samples 
fetch  high  prices  early  in  the  season  and  sell 
at  profitable  rates  at  all  other  times.  At  one 
time  Lord  Napier  was  the  best  early  Nectarine, 
but  this  is  being  fast  superseded  by  Early 
Rivers,  and  Cardinal  promises  to  be  even  more 
profitable  than  the  last-named.  With  me  a  few 
fruits  of  Early  Rivers  ripened  at  about  the 
same  time  as  Hale's  Early  Peach,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  at  least  a  week  earlier  in 
ripening  next  season.  The  fault  of  this  hand- 
some Nectarine,  if  a  fault  it  may  be  termed,  is 
over-luxuriance,  but  market  growers  have  a 
remedy  for  this,  viz.,  heavy  cropping.  Lord 
Napier,  a  fine  Nectarine,  forms  a  good  succes- 
sion to  Early  Rivers,  and  to  follow  this  we 
have  Stanwick  Elruge,  a  sure-bearing,  highly- 
coloured  variety.  Improved  Downton  is  equally 
reliable,  the  fruit  being  moderately  large,  may- 
be highly  coloured,  and  the  quality  is  good. 
Pineapple  is  one  of  the  richest-flavoured  Nec- 
tarines available  and  a  good  market  sort.  The 
heavy-cropping,  but  less  attractive  Victoria  is 
also  useful  to  supply  late  fruit  if  required. 
Preparation  of  Borders. 

Market  growers  cannot  afford  to  form 
elaborate  borders  for  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines any  more  than  they  can  for  Vines.  Nor 
are  they  necessary.  Land  that  will  grow  garden 
crops  generally  without  a  great  amount  of 
labour  expended  on  its  preparation  is  good 
enough  for  Peach  trees.  My  soil  happens  to 
be  a  sandy  clayey  loam,  and  answers  admirably 
without  much  preparation.  Span-roofed  houses 
running  from  north  to  south  and  from  14  feet 
to  20  feet  wide,  with  a  roof  moderately  steep  in 
pitch,  are  suifcible,  and  much  cheaper  than 
three  -  quarter  -  span  or  lean  -  to  structures. 
Houses  with  brick  walls  and  glazed  sides  are 
most  commonly  erected,  but  I  am  well  content 
with  stout  wooden  pillars  and  boarded  sides 
2  feet  to  3  feet  above  the  ground  level.  Hav- 
ing seen  the  ill  eftects  of  exposing  the  stems  to 
strong  sun,  I  am  glad  to  shade  these  with  the 
boards,  and,  knowing  that  the  trees  are  all  the 
better  for  being  able  to  root  into  outside 
borders,  the  wooden  sides  afford  the  cheapest 
and  readiest  means  for  connecting  outside  and 
in.side  borders.  My  Peach  house  is  the  out- 
side one  of  a  group  of  three  divisions  originally 
intended  for  Tomatoes,  and  the  trees  which  are 
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covering  the  inside  half  of  the  Peach  house 
send  their  roots  through  into  the  next  compart- 
ment occupied  by  Tomatoes,  and  those  on  the 
outside  portion  of  roof  share  a  sloping  border 
with  early  Strawberries.  The  association  seems 
to  agree  with  them.  Ordinary  deep  land  drains 
pass  under  the  house  at  places,  and  this  is  all 
the  drainage  thought  necessary.  The  prepara- 
tion consisted  merely  in  bastard  trenching  and 
mixing  a  little  manure  in  the  bottom  spit,  and 
the  surface  ground  being  also  decidedly  poor 
this  was  also  manured  as  for  vegetable  crops,  a 
sprinkling  of  half-inch  bones  being  added.  For 
two  successive  seasons  Tomatoes  in  pots  were 
fruited  in  this  house,  and  as  these  were  allowed 
to  root  out  into  the  border,  there  was  little 
likelihood  of  the  .soil  proving  too  rich  for  the 
Peach  trees.  A  heavier  soil  than  I  have  to  deal 
with  would  be  benefited  by  a  free  addition  of 
lime  rubbish  and  "  burn  -  bake,"  or  charred 
garden  refuse,  soil,  and  ashes  from  a  slow  fire, 
and  this  material  with  a  little  fresh  loam,  short 
manure,  and  bone-meal  is  annually  supplied  to 
my  border  as  a  top-dressing  prior  to  commenc- 
ing forcing,  such  top-dressings  serving  to  keep 
the  roots  active  near  the  surface. 

W.  Iggclden. 


Chrysanthemums. 


NOTES  ON  CHRYSANTHEMUM.S. 

The  present  season,  as  far  as  this  neighbour- 
hood is  concerned,  has  not  been  satisfactory  for 
the  growth  of  Chrysanthemums,  the  continued 
rains  and  dull  days  having  brought  about  a 
sappy  and  hollow  growth  in  the  first  stages. 
It  is  such  gross  growers  as  Mme.  Carnot  that 
are  worst  in  such  a  season,  and  when  cutting 
down  the  plants  the  stems  were  so  hollow,  that 
an  ordinary  .slate  pencO  might  very  easily  have 
been  passed  down  them.  The  habit  of  this 
fine  variety  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  for 
if  at  all  well  fed  the  extra  strength  often  shows 
itself  in  a  kind  of  multiplication  of  buds,  and 
what  promises  to  be  a  fine  bloom  splits  itself  up 
into  scores  of  small  ones.  The  same  thing  is 
occasionally  seen  in  badly  ripened  plants  of  the 
incurved  section,  and  an  old  variety,  Cherub, 
was  singularly  subject  to  it.  Unless  much 
brighter  and  warmer  weather  sets  in  I  shall 
look  for  poor  flowers  of  the  incurved  section. 
Good  blooms  of  these  old  favourites  cannot  be 
had  without  abundance  of  sunlight  and  heat 
during  the  growing  season,  and  many  of  the 
older  growers  owed  much  of  their  succe.ss  to 
suitable  positions.  West  of  England  growers 
will  be  familiar  with  the  fine  flowers  shown  by 
an  old  amateur  grower,  Mr.  J.  Bayliss,  whose 
plants,  grown  in  a  Pennant  stone  quarry  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  were  never  large,  but,  owing  to 
he  radiation  of  sun-heat  from  the  rocky  sides, 
were  always  exceptionally  well  ripened.  The 
Japanese  section  will  stand  more  feeding  ;  they 
are,  in  fact,  much  easier  to  grow,  and  conse- 
(juently  more  popular,  while  for  decoration  their 
giaceful  flowers  and  great  variety  of  colouring 
give  them  an  unrivalled  position  among  autumn 
and  winter-flowering  j)lants. 

Among  them  now  there  is  plenty  of  work 
required,  for  they  are  growing  vigorously  and 
need  almost  daUy  attention  in  removing  lateral 
shoots,  tying,  and  other  cultural  details.  In- 
sects, too,  are  abundant,  earwigs  being  quite  as 
active  as  usual  notwithstanding  the  wet  and 
cold  nights.  Green  fly  has  given  more  trouble 
than  usual,  and  one  needs  to  be  always  on  the 
look  out.  I  find  a  little  tobacco  powder  at 
once  the  simplest  and  most  effective  means  of 


plants,  and  use  an  insecticide  in  water  for  the 
lower  leaves  should  any  make  their  appearance 
there.  On  the  hardened  and  ripened  leaves 
below,  these  pests  do  little  harm,  but  their  pre- 
sence is  a  guarantee  of  plenty  of  young  broods 
attacking  the  tops. 

After  the  plants  are  well  established  in  their 
flowering  pots  I  always  syringe  them  daily  with 
weak  clarified  soot  water,  and  the  value  of  this 
is  not  sufficiently  realised  by  amateur  growers. 
There  is  a  certain  and  gradual  improvement  in 
the  appearance  of  the  plants  when  it  is  first 
used,  the  foliage  taking  on  a  deeper  tint  of 
green,  while  it  is  helpful  in  keeping  down 
mildew  and  insects.  Soot  water  at  the  roots, 
too,  is  one  of  the  very  best  fertilisers  early  in 
the  season.  Used  frequently  in  a  weak  state  it 
promotes  root  action  rather  than  hinders  it,  as 
so  many  manures  do,  and  when  soot  at  least  a 
year  old  can  be  had,  it  may  be  lightly  dusted 
over  the  foliage  with  advantage.  Watering  at 
the  roots  is  an  important  item  now,  and  one  too 
frequently  gone  about  in  a  careless  style.  Many 
of  the  finest  varieties  are  easily  injured  by  over- 
watering,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees, 
and  Miss  Dorothy  8hea  as  instances.  Growers 
with  a  light  soil  at  command  are  in  a  relatively 
better  position  with  these  and  other  kinds  than 
those  who  have  a  more  adhesive  soil  to  deal 
with  ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  better  to  pass  a 
doubtful  plant  for  an  hour  or  two  and  look 
them  over  often  than  to  give  water  before  it  is 


really  necessary. 
Biini  St.  Edmunds. 
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THE  FRUIT  TREE  BEETLE. 

(.SCOLYTUS    RlKiULOSUS.) 

Several  complaints,  according  to  a  leaflet  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  have  been  received 
of  injuries  to  Apple  trees,  which  jiroved  to  be 
caused  by  the  boring  beetles  known  as  Scolytus 
rugulosus.  The  tips  of  the  smaller  branches 
were  almost  honeycombed  by  the  larvre,  many 
of  which  were  found  alive  and  active  in  the 
channels  made  by  the  insects.  It  seemed  that 
the  larvje  were  more  fond  of  the  soft  bark,  as 
they  were  more  frequently  found  there,  than  of 
the  harder  wood  of  the  branches.  Many  of 
them,  however,  were  in  bark  that  was 
decaying  or  nearly  dead,  and  it  was  not  com- 
mon to  find  them  in  healthy  bark.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  insect  has  a 
decided  preference  for  sickly  trees  and  parts  of 
branches  where  there  is  the  least  flow  of  sap. 
The  larv;B  have  been  frequently  found  in  the 
tips  of  shoots  of  trees  injured  by  frost  or  other 
weather  influences,  as  well  as  near  scars  from 
canker  and  knife  cuts  and  knots.  It  is  not 
clear  that  the  beetle  attacks  perfectly  healthy 
and  vigorous  trees,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  does  not  atbick  such,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  onslaught  of  these  beetles  upon  a  young 
tree  that  might  be  temporarily  sickly  from  some 
other  cause  would  prevent  its  recovery  and 
hasten  its  destruction.  The  fruit  tree  beetle 
not  only  attacks  Apple  trees,  but  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  and  Peach  trees  are  also  frequently 
infested  by  it.  The  dying  away  of  the  ends  of 
the  twigs  and  smaller  branches  and  the 
shrivelling  up  of  the  leaves  are  signs  of 
infestation.  On  close  inspection,  many  round 
holes,  of  which  the  diameter  is  hardly  e(|ual  to 
that  of  an  ordinary  pin's  head,  will  be  seen  in 
the  bark  of  badly  infested  trees.  These  holes 
will  be  found  to  lead  to  the  surface  of  the 
woody  parts,  upon  which  will  be  found  channels 
gettmg  rid  of  this  pest  in  the  tender  tops  of  the   or  grooves,  made  lengthways  up  and  down  in 


the  bark,  and  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  ; 
on  either  side  of  these  are  smaller  channels,  in 
which  larviB  are  ensconced. 

Life  history. — The  female  beetle  may  be 
seen  flying  towards  the  end  of  April.  It  bores 
holes  in  the  bark,  or  rind,  of  the  branches  or 
twigs  of  trees,  and  forms  channels  as  described 
above,  about  half  an  inch  long,  close  to  the 
wood,  placing  its  white  eggs  with  some  regularity 
upon  either  side  of  these.  Larvie  come  from 
the  eggs  in  a  few  days  and  begin  to  feed  on  the 
bark,  making  branch  channels  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  main  channel.  At  the  end 
of  these  branch  channels  the  larvse  make  a 
small  hollow,  generally  in  the  woody  part,  to 
form  recejjtacles  for  pupation,  in  which  the 
pup:f  are  lightly  covered  with  frass.  After 
pupation  the  beetles  bore  holes  through  the 
bark  and  escape.  There  are  at  least  two  genera- 
tions of  this  insect  during  the  year,  and  the 
winter  is  passed  in  the  larval  state,  so  that 
active  injury  is  continued  almost  throughout 
the  year.  The  beetle  is  barely  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  long  and  black  in  colour,  except  the  ends 
of  the  wing  covers,  legs,  and  the  much-clubbed 
antenn;e,  which  are  of  a  russet  colour.  The 
thorax  and  wing  covers  are  much  wrinkled  and 
punctured.  The  larva  is  not  quite  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  long  when  extended,  it  is  milky  white, 
without  legs,  and  has  a  chestnut-coloured  head 
furnished  with  strong  black  mandibles.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  considerably  thicker 
than  the  lower  part,  and  it  lies  in  a  curved 
position. 

Methods  of  prevention  .\nd  remedies. — ■ 
Not  much  can  be  done  against  this  insect  in  the 
way  of  prevention  or  remedy.  All  the  branches 
and  limbs  that  are  infested  should  be  cut  oti' 
and  burned  during  June  before  the  beetles 
have  escaped.  Wliere  a  tree  is  badly  infested 
in  various  places  it  should  be  cut  down  and 
burned  during  June,  so  that  larvie,  pup;e,  and 
beetles  may  be  destroyed.  In  orchards,  fruit 
plantations,  and  gardens  where  there  is  con- 
siderable infestation,  it  would  answer  to  adopt 
the  American  recommendation  to  ring,  or 
girdle,  worthless  trees  that  are  either  unfruitful 
or  already  decaying.  This  is  done  by  cutting 
strips  of  bark  round  the  trunks  in  the  spring, 
and  letting  them  remain  until  the  following 
June,  to  serve  as  traps  for  the  beetles,  which 
will  be  attracted  and  lay  eggs  in  it.  The  trees 
should  then  be  cut  down  and  burned  during  the 
ensuing  June  before  any  of  the  beetles  escape 
from  the  colonies  within.  It  is  feared  that  the 
application  of  noxious  compositions  would  be 
quite  useless  as  a  means  of  preventing  the 
.beetles  from  boring  into  trees,  unless  all  the 
trees  in  an  orchard  or  fruit  plantation  were 
similarly  treated,  which  would  be  a  diflicult  and 
costly  process.  When  the  beetles  have  once 
got  into  the  bark  no  amount  of  syringing  would 
afl'ect  them.  In  the  case  of  gardens  with  two 
or  three  trees  only,  these  might  be  syringed,  or 
daubed  over,  with  a  very  thick  wash  of  an  offen- 
sive nature,  such  as  thick  paraffin  emulsion, 
before  the  leaves  and  buds  showed,  .so  as  to  pre- 
vent egg  laying  where  an  attack  is  feared. 
When  there  is  decided  infestation  in  the  case 
of  a  few  trees  in  a  garden,  it  would  pay  to 
examine  every  branch  carefully,  and  cut  away 
and  burn  all  those  which  have  the  typical  holes. 
This  beetle  is  destructive  to  fruit  trees  in  the 
United  States  and  in  several  European  coun- 
tries. In  the  United  States  it  is  kept  down  by 
parasites,  species  of  Chalcidid.'e,  one  of  which 
was  identified  as  Chiropachys  colon,  and  another 
was  probably  Pteromalus  maculatus.  The 
beetles  and  larv*  sent  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture were  kept  in  glass-topped  boxes,  and  at  least 
two  species  of  Chalcidida;  appeared  from  them. 
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GENTIANS. 

Gentiis,  King  of  lUyrioum,  the  eastern 
bninidiiry  of  the  Adriatic,  was  taken  jmsoner 
by  tlie  llomans  about  a  century  and  a  lialf 
l)efore  the  (_'hristian  era  for  encouraging 
I)iratcs,  and  died  in  custody,  fie  discovered 
that  a  certain  plant  was  a  very  good  tonic,  and 
that  plant  has  ever  since  been  called  Gentiana, 
after  him.  This  plant  is  generally  su[)p()sed  to 
have  been  the  tall,  coarse  alpine,  common  in 
mountainous  districts  in  Central  Europe,  and 
known  to  botanists  as  G.  lutea,  a  preparation 
of  which  is  still  in  high  repute  as  a  medicine. 
The  Roman  naturalist,  Pliny,  however,  tells 
us  that  the  Gentian  has  leaves  like  an  Ash  tree, 


or  G.  nivalis,  it  is  at  once  obviou.s  that  the 
genus  cannot  be  discussed  collectively,  but  that 
each  species  must  be  dealt  with  separately.  It 
can  hardly  be  claimed  that  more  than  five 
species  are  in  connuon  cultivation  in  Knglish 
gardens. 

G.  Ll'TEA  IS  not  very  often  seen,  probably 
because  it  is  not  very  attractive  as  an  ornament, 
and  not  because  there  is  anything  dillicult  in  its 
treatment,  as  it  will  grow  in  any  strong  and  well- 
drained  soil,  and  continue  healthy  without  atten- 
tion for  many  years.  It  grows  more  than  a  yard 
high,  with  stout  plantain-shaped  leaves  and  four 
or  five  close  whorls  of  flowers  of  a  dull  yellow 
colour.  It  cannot  be  divided  or  transplanted 
when  old,  and  must  be  raised  from  seed,  which  it 
ripens  abundantly. 

G.  AO.\ui,ts,  the  common  Gentianella,  is  known 
to  everybodj',  but  cannot  be  grown  successfully 


Oentiana  septemfida  in  Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod's  garden  at   Edije  Hall,  Malpas. 
photograph  by  Miss  Wolley-Dod. 
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and  Dioscorides,  who  wrote  a  Greek  work  on 
medicinal  plants  about  the  same  time,  say.s  it 
has  leaves  like  a  Walnut  tree.  These  state- 
ments are  not  true  of  the  yellow  Gentian,  but 
both  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  described  many 
plants  about  which  they  knew  little  or  nothing, 
and,  in  spite  of  their  statements,  it  is  probable 
that  this  type  of  the  genus  is  the  plant  origin- 
:dly  named  after  King  Gentius. 

The  genus  Gentiana  is  a  very  large  one.  The 
names  and  synonyms  of  the  species  occupy 
nearly  twelve  columns  of  fifty  names  each  in 
"Index  Kewensis,"  and  perhaps  there  are  over 
-0(J  good  .species  known  to  botany.  But  the 
number  of  these  in  common  cultivation  is  com- 
paratively very  small,  and  when  we  consider 
tlie  vast  interval  in  stature  and  habit  between 
G.  lutea,  the  type,  and  such  dwarfs  as  G.  verna 


in  every  garden  ;  yet  those  fortunate  people  in 
whose  gardens  it  grows  well  without  ditticulty 
are  apt  to  look  with  pity,  not  without  some  con- 
tempt, on  others  who  cannot  grow  what  seems  to 
themselves  so  easy  a  plant.  And  yet  they  cannot 
tell  the  reason  why  their  friends  fail,  and  cannot 
teach  them  how  to  succeed.  (Jentianella  is  an 
excellent  test  of  a  good  and  well-drained  garden 
soil,  and  where  the  subsoil  is  cold  and  wet,  and 
the  atmosphere  tainted  with  stagnant  damp 
evaporating  from  the  ground,  this  mountain 
plant  is  one  of  the  first  to  show  the  unfavourable 
conditions,  which  little  can  be  done  to  remedy. 

G.  VERNA  requires  made  soil  to  a  depth  of  a  foot 
or  more,  and  even  with  that  there  are  few  gardens 
in  which  it  will  last  more  than  four  or  five  years 
without  being  renewed  from  seed  or  from  the  nur- 
sery.  It  wants  well  wateringin  dry  weather  through 
summer,  and  warm,  wet  winters  are  unfavourable 


to  it.  In  many  of  its  native  places  it  is  probably 
frozen  every  night  whilst  in  flower.  The  seed- 
lings should  be  planted  in  trays,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  tray,  when  two  or  three  years  old, 
turned  out  entire  in  spring  into  the  place  they  are 
to  occupy  permanently.  If  planted  out  in  autumn 
the  frosts  of  winter  push  the  plants  out  of  the 
ground. 

(i.  AscLEriADKA  is  very  robust  and  lasting  in 
Edge  (iarden,  in  which  (i.  acaulis  is  hardly  a 
success.  It  is  better  to  raise  it  from  seed  than 
to  divide  old  plants,  which  take  long  to  recover, 
and  do  better  when  left  alone,  growing  in  shel- 
tered and  well-drained  borders  2  feet  high  and  as 
much  across.  There  is  a  variety  with  dingy  white 
flowers,  growing  stronger  than  the  type  but  less 
ornamental. 

G.  sEi'TEMFiDA,  the  subject  of  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  is  the  most  easily  cultivated  spe- 
cies except  in  dry,  sandy  soils.  The  name,  which 
means  seven  clefts,  has  been  explained  as  refer- 
ring to  the  scales  between  tlio  divisions  of  the 
corolla,  which  are  fimbriated,  and  may  sometimes 
be  found  to  have  seven  points  ;  others  allege  that 
it  is  because  the  flowers  in  a  cluster  are  often 
even  in  number,  but  these  are  poor  apologies  for 
an  inept  name.  It  is  evident  to  anyone  who  reads 
the  description  of  the  plant  given  by  the  German 
botanist  Pallas,  who  discovered  it  more  than  a 
century  ago,  that  the  specimen  from  which  he 
took  his  characters  was  abnormal,  having  seven 
divisions  in  the  corolla  instead  of  the  usual  five. 
The  words  of  Pallas  are,  "  CoroUis  septemfidis 
([uinquefidis  que  laciniis  intercalaribus  ciliatus  " 
(having  the  inserted  scales  fringed).  The  plant  is 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  1"229  (a.d. 
bSlO),  and  Sims,  who  wrote  the  letterpress  for 
that  volume,  rightly  says  that  the  corolla  is 
divided  "  for  the  most  part  into  five,  sometimes 
six,  rarely  seven,  lacinia-."  The  illustration  shows 
i  two  or  three  with  six,  but  I  recognise  none  with, 
seven,  though  amongst  the  many  plants  in  my 
garden  some  are  easily  found  with  seven.  This 
desirable  species  ripens  seed  plentifully,  but 
grows  slowly  and  lives  for  many  years.  The 
height  varies  from  .3  inches  or  4  inches  to  18  inches. 
j  A  dwarf  strain  may  easily  be  obtained,  as  the 
seedlings  follow  the  stature  of  the  parents,  and 
the  low  growth  is  neater  than  the  taller. 

J'khjp  Halt,  Malpas.  C.  WoLLEV-DoD. 


Pentstemon  George  Fisher. — This  is  a  very 
fine  variety.  The  spikes  are  large  and  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  a  medium- 
sized  Gloxinia,  much  more  open  in  front  than  in  the 
majority  of  kinds.  The  colour  externally  is  a 
very  bright  rose,  almost  crimson,  while  the  throat 
is  pure  white,  the  margin  bright  rose.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  of  a  number  of  named  kinds  I  grow, 
and  a  tine  garden  plant  in  every  way.  The  poor 
strains  of  flowers  often  sold  prevent  many  people 
raising  these  plants  from  seed,  otherwise  a  useful 
stock  of  plants  is  soon  obtained  in  this  way. — H. 

Rock  Roses.— Common  and  fleeting  as  are^ 
the  different  varieties  of  Helianthemum,  they  are 
charming  while  they  last,  one  sunny  day  being 
the  whole  life  of  thousands  of  the  bright  little 
blossoms.  At  the  foot  of  rockeries  or  the  front- 
of  herbaceous  borders  they  have  a  beautiful  eli'ect 
while  in  flower,  and  the  loose  rambling  tufts  of 
foliage  are  not  unsightly  at  any  time.  The  colour 
of  the  many  forms  of  H.  vulgare  dift'ers  consider- 
ably, from  the  yellow  of  the  tjpe  to  pure  white, 
while  many  shades  of  red  ma3'  be  found.  One 
sent  out  under  the  formidable  name  of  Red 
Dragon  makes  a  very  prettj-  show  just  now. 

Herbaceous  Phloxes. — Looking  over  a  big 
breadth  and  a  very  fine  representative  collection 
of  hardy  Phloxes  that  were  hfted  and  transplanted 
last  winter  into  fresh  soil,  and  noting  how  great 
generally  was  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  plants 
to  make  good  growth — indeed,  not  a  few  had  died 
and  others  were  wretchedly  poor — I  could  but 
think  how  great  was  the  mi-stake  made  in  thus 
troubling  to  lift,  divide,  and  replant  old  stools 
when  the  taking  off  of  a  few  shoots  from  the 
crowns  of  the  stools  in  March,  putting  them  into 
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sandy  soil  in  pots,  and  standing  them  for  a  few 
weeks  in  a  warm  house  or  frame  to  root  would 
have  given  a  great  abundance  of  stout  plants  to 
bloom  finely  the  same  season.  There  would  have 
been  no  failure  in  such  case.  The  young  plants 
could  have  been  put  out  singly,  or  in  clumps  of 
three  or  four  if  so  desired.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  understood  that  each  spring  a  shoot  from  any 
herbaceous  plant  seeks  to  make  its  own  roots,  and 
thus  find  its  own  separate  subsistence.  That  the 
summer  shoot' cannot  do  when  it  is  one  of  many 
growing  from  out  a  thick  cluster  of  roots  thiit 
already  occupy  the  soil  and  subsist  upon  it.  In 
such  case  no  wonder  that  annual  growths  become 
weaker  yearly.  Thus  with  Phloxes.  If  these  rooted 
cuttings  be  planted  out  singly,  they  are  in  the 
season  invariably  far  stouter,  more  fully  leaved, 
and,  because  they  have  ample  light  and  air, 
much  dwarfer,  yet  carry  very  much  finer  heads  of 
bloom.  Such  plants  will  do  very  well  the  second 
year  if  the  summer  shoots  be  thinned  to  a  few, 
but  these  will  be  taller  than  were  those  of  the  first 
year.  Those  who  have  good  Phloxes  should  not 
fail  to  propagate  every  year. — A.  D. 


CUP-SHAPED  LILIES. 

By  Mr.  Baker  the  diS'erent  Lilies  are  divided 
into  five  groups,  to  which  distinctive  names  have 
been  given.  The  sub-genus  Isolirion,  which  is 
characterised  by  erect  flowers  more  or  less  cup- 
shaped,  does  not  include  a  very  large  number  of 
species,  but  amongst  them  are  some  of  the  most 
useful  Lilies  that  we  have  for  the  open  border  as 
well  as  some  of  the  earliest.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  this  group  is  Lilium  elegans,  or  Thun- 
bergianum,  which  is  quite  a  dwarf  Lily,  though 
some  of  the  varieties  are  taller  than  others.  One 
of  the  dwarfest  of  all  is  alutaceum,  whose  heads 
of  yellowish  butt"  blossoms  are  borne  on  stems 
little  more  than  6  inches  high.  Another  variety. 
Prince  of  Orange,  is  much  in  the  same  way,  but 
the  flowers  are  of  a  richer  yellow.  A  very  promi- 
nent feature  of  L.  elegans  is  the  great  range  of 
colour  that  occurs  in  the  different  varieties  ;  thus, 
besides  those  just  mentioned  we  have  various 
shades  of  red,  orange-red,  and  crimson,  to  the 
deep  blackish  maroon  flowers  of  Horsmani,  one 
of  the  most  striking  by  reason  of  its  colour,  as 
well  .as  one  of  the  rarest  of  all  the  varieties  of  L. 
elegans.  Other  distinctions  occur  in  the  varie- 
ties of  this  Lily  ;  thus  staminosum  produces 
double  blossoms,  while  though  L.  elegans  is 
regarded  as  an  early  Lily,  and  some  of  the  varie- 
ties are  among  the  very  earliest,  yet  one,  venus- 
tum,  is  much  later  in  flowering  than  any  of  the 
others.  All  of  those  just  mentioned  do  well  in 
any  ordinary  garden  soil,  particularly  if  it  has  a 
basis  of  sandy  loam.  They  may  also  be  success- 
fully flowered  in  pots  as  well  as  in  the  open  bor- 
der. One  great  merit  possessed  by  them  is  the 
fact  that  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  bloom 
well  the  first  season  after  jilanting,  a  remark  that 
also  applies  to  moat  of  these  cup-flowered  Lilies. 
In  the  open  ground  they  may  be  planted  in 
various  ways,  one  method  very  popular  of  late 
being  to  associate  them  with  low-growing  shrubs, 
while  if  a  Lily  border  is  formed  thej'  make  a  suitable 
foreground  to  the  larger  growing  species.  In  any 
case  these  small -growing  kinds  must  not  be 
dotted  indiscriminately  here  and  there,  but  enough 
of  each  kind  should  be  planted  to  form  a  bold 
clump  or  clumps,  as  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
the  beauty  and  distinctive  characters  of  the 
several  varieties  can  be  seen.  Ne.xt  in  popularity 
to  L.  elegans  comes  L.  umbellatum,  sometimes 
known  as  L.  davuricum,  of  wliich  there  are  several 
forms  in  cultivation.  They  are  taller  growers 
than  most  of  the  varieties  of  L.  elegans  and  the 
range  in  colour  is  not  nearly  so  great,  consisting 
princip.ally  of  various  shades  of  orange-red.  They 
form  first-rate  subjects  for  the  outside  border 
and  are  thoroughly  hardy.  The  next  of  this  group 
to  be  mentioned  is  the  old  orange  Lily  (L.  croceum), 
which  is,  I  think,  entitled  to  a  place  among  the 
finest  of  all  Lilies.  It  is  somewhat  later  in  bloom- 
ing than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  though  grand 
masses  of  its  warm,  orange-coloured  flowers  may 


be  frequently  seen  in  cottage  gardens,  it  is, 
strangel}'  enough,  not  readily  obtained  from 
dealers,  for  frequently  a  form  of  L.  umbellatum 
is  made  to  do  duty  for  it.  A  well-known  yet 
scarce  Lily  of  this  section  is  L.  bulbiferum, 
characterised  by  the  production  of  small  bulbils 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  as  in  the  case  of  L. 
tigrinum  and  L.  sulphureum.  L.  bulbiferum 
grows  as  a  rule  from  3  feet  to  -t  feet  high,  while 
the  flowers,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  a  close, 
compact  head,  as  in  most  forms  of  L.  umbellatum, 
are  disposed  rather  in  a  deltoid  raceme.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  long  stalks,  so  that  each 
indindual  bloom  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  clear  of 
its  neighbour,  and  in  a  vigorous  specimen  the 
head  of  flowers  forms  quite  a  broad  pyramid. 
The  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  warm  orange-red — a 
very  pleasing  and  attractive  tint.  L.  bulbiferum, 
which  is  a  native  of  Central  Europe,  blooms  in  June 
at  about  the  same  time  as  the  forms  of  L.  um- 
bellatum, but  its  flowers  last  much  longer  than 
an}'  of  them.  Another  species  belonging  to  the  Ixo- 
lirion  group  is  the  Japanese  L.  Batemannia;,  whose 
warm  apricot-coloured  flowers  are  borne,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  earlj'  part  of  July.  It  is  a  pretty 
Lily,  but  is  rather  more  fastidious  than  most  of 
this  section.  A  North  American  species — L.  phila- 
delphicum — is  totally  distinct  from  any  other  of 
this  class.  The  leaves  of  this  are  usually  arranged 
in  whorls,  while  the  flowers,  which  are  large  for 
the  slender  stem,  are  yellow,  tipped  with  red,  and 
more  or  less  spotted  with  maroon.  This  does,  as 
a  rule,  better  in  a  fairly  moist  soil  containing  a 
good  proportion  of  peat  than  it  does  in  any  other. 
It  is  an  old  species,  but  not  often  seen.  L. 
Wallacei,  which  was  figured  in  The  Gardkn, 
January  30,  l.S'JT,  is  another  of  this  group.  In 
general  appearance  it  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  some  forms  of  L.  elegans,  but  its  bright 
apricot-coloured  flowers  are  rarely  borne  till  the 
early  part  of  August,  while  it  increases  by  division 
of  the  bulbs  more  rapidly  than  any  other  Lily, 
though  the  .Japanese  L.  concolor  behaves  much  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  certainly  a  very  beautiful 
Lily,  and  perpetuates  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
ardent  lovers  of  this  class  of  plants,  a  name  well 
known  to  all  cultivators  of  Lilie.s.  Two  Japanese 
forms,  L.  Coridion  and  L.  concolor,  as  well  as  the 
Siberian  L.  pulchellum,  are  pretty  little  Lilies  of 
this  section,  the  first-named  bearing  yellow  and 
the  two  others  bright  crimson  blossoms.  They 
are  all  charming  little  Lilies,  but  far  more  par- 
ticular in  their  cultural  requirements  than  most 
of  those  previously  mentioned.  A  well-drained, 
yet  not  a  parched-up  soil,  of  loam,  peat  and  sand, 
seems  to  suit  them  best.  H.  P. 


TUFTED  PANSIES. 


Thk  advent  and  subsequent  rajiid  development 
of  the  taste  for  the  massing  or  bedding  in  flower 
gardening  which  evoked  so  much  enthusiasm 
among  gardeners  and  amateurs  some  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  will  well  be  remembered  by  those 
of  "the  present  day  who  helped  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  many  gardens  where  this  system  was 
so  well  and  so  largely  carried  out.  So  much, 
indeed,  in  my  own  recollection  did  this  develop 
into  a  craze,  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  danger  that 
the  grand  old  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  the 
pride  of  our  fathers  and  the  glory  of  their  gardens, 
were  doomed  either  to  extinction,  or  at  the  best 
only  to  be  preserved  in  botanic.al  collections, 
while  gardeners  themselves,  trained  more  to 
appreciate  the  merits  and  distinctions  of  the 
more  fashionable  so-called  bedding  plants,  seemed 
to  forget  that  the  hardy  perennials  were  as  deco- 
rative and  as  worthy  of  attention  as  they  used  to 
be.  There  are,  indeed,  obvious  signs  of  a  marked 
change  in  this  direction,  and  bedding,  as  formerly 
practised  with  tender  showy  things,  will  continue 
so  long  as  there  is  an  appreciation  of  gaudy 
coloured  flower  beds.  As  a  natural  result  of  the 
new  fashion  in  flower  gardening,  plants  with  con- 
tinuous flowering  properties,  distinct  and  striking 
colours,  and  compact  habit  of  growth  grew 
rapidly  in  favour.  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Ver- 
bena?, and  other  flowers  of  similar  character  were 


largely  employed,  any  new  acquisition  being 
hailed  with  delight.  Pansies,  too,  which  as 
florists"  flowers  had  their  hosts  of  admirers,  were 
duly  pressed  into  the  service,  but  with  all  their 
beauty  in  spring  and  early  summer  it  was  found 
that,  notwithstanding  their  dwarf  growth,  they 
could  not  be  relied  upon  to  maintain  their  flower- 
ing in  light,  dry  soils  and  very  dry,  parching, 
sunny  weather  in  .July  and  August ;  hence  blanks 
appeared  in  the  borders  and  beds  at  the  very  sea- 
son when  perfection  was  most  desired.  A  per- 
petual flowering  Pansy  with  richly  coloured 
flowers  equal  in  habit  to  the  existing  sorts,  and  a 
constitution  strong  enough  to  bear,  if  not  enjoy, 
the  parching  ordeal  of  .July,  was  much  to  be 
wished  for,  and  sure  to  be  cordially  welcomed  by 
those  interested  in  the  beauty  of  the  flower  garden. 
Some  thirty  years  ago  it  occurred  to  Mr.  James 
Grieve,  then  manager  to  Messrs.  Dicksons  and  Co., 
of  Edinburgh,  and  now  head  of  the  nursery  firm  oiE 
•James  Grieve  and  Sons,  Red  Braes,  Edinburgh, 
that  the  result  could  be  obtained  by  crossing 
the  existing  Pansies  with  some  of  the  wild 
native  species,  and,  acting  on  this  idea,  he 
at  once  put  those  of  the  neighbourhood  under 
cultivation,  forming  the  foundation  of  the  grand 
race  of  Tufted  Pansies  which  now  are  such 
prominent  objects  in  our  flower  gardens,  and 
indispensable  wherever  a  gaudy  show  of  colour  is 
desired.  Innumerable  varieties  have  since  been 
added  both  by  himself  and  others  of  like  tastes.  It 
may  be  added  that  many  of  his  first  trophies  are 
with  us  still — among  these.  Golden  Gem,  (irievei, 
both  capital  yellows,  and  both  with  the  blood  of 
V.  canina  in  their  veins,  with  many  others,  the 
result  of  hybridising  V.  tricolor  ;  while  from  the 
alpine  amci-na  have  sprung  some  of  the  various 
shades  of  blue,  lilac,  and  purple,  so  much  and 
deservedly  admired. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Pansy  ground  of  the 
firm  I  found  160  varieties  in  cultivation,  while 
thousands  of  seedlings  are  on  their  trial ;  and  such 
is  the  demand,  that  nearly  100,000  are  required 
for  the  spring  suppl}-.  From  such  a  large  and 
varied  collection  it  seemed  very  difficult  to  select 
a  moderate  number  of  really  distinct  and  striking 
sorts,  and  I  confine  myself  to  a  few  as  probably 
the  most  desirable,  at  least  to  those  who  have 
limited  space  : — 

Yellow. — Bullion,  Mary  Gilbert,  Brilliant, 
Lady  McDonald,  Pembroke. 

White. — Countess  of  Hopetoun,  Pilrig  Park, 
Marchioness,  Pencaitland,  Beautiful  Snow, 
Christiana. 

Blue. — Blue  King,  Blue  Gown,  True  Blue, 
Magnificent. 

PiRrLE. — Archie  Grant,  Holyrood. 

LiL.vf. — Lilacina,  Peach  Blossom,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland. 

Bronze.— .Joseph.  Omega. 


Brompton  Stocks. — Some  forty  years  since 
my  now  deceased  elder  brother,  W.  Dean,  took 
occasion  in  one  of  the  gardening  papers  to  show  the 
error  then,  and  apparently  still,  held  that  the 
double  flowers  of  Stocks  contain  pollen.  I  have 
noticed  that  at  page  •■>  of  the  present  volume  a 
writer,  referring  to  the  single  nature  of  Brompton 
Stock  flowers,  expresses  the  belief  that  seasons  or 
weather  may  materially  aff'ect  the  transference  of 
pollen  from  double  to  single  flowers  :  hence  the 
lack  of  doubles  in  the  progeny.  But  if  anyone 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  a  double  Stock 
flower,  especially  of  any  Brompton  variety,  he 
will  find  that  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  of 
any  organs  of  fertility  in  these.  It  was  in  old  days 
a  recognised  axiom  that  singles  would  not  produce 
doubles  by  seed  unless  the  two  when  in  bloom 
were  growing  side  by  side.  It  was  to  disprove 
the  incorrectness  of  that  tradition  the  discussion 
referred  to  originated.  Why  good  double  strains 
of  Stocks  should  revert  to  singles  is  very  difficult 
to  understand,  but  their  doing  so  is  nothing  new. 
I  have  found  it  to  be  the  case  with  scarlet  and 
white  Bromptons,  with  the  branching  Queens, 
and  with  summer  Stocks.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  conversion  of  the  true   flower,  with   its 
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four  or,  at  the  most,  five  petals,  and  its  organs  of 
fertility  into  a  barren  Moral  l)rancli,  is  hut  a  sport, 
and  nothing  is  easier  than  is  reversion.  It  may 
ho,  in  fact,  but  an  elTort  of  Nature  to  come  back 


Gentiana  asclepiadea.     (See  p.  37.) 


ti  its  pristine 
habit  of  seed-pro- 
duction. It  is 
also  possible  that 
liberal  cultiva- 
tion tends  ma- 
terially to  de-troy 
that  doubling 
tendency  which 
seems  to  bo 
largely  created 
in  Stocks  by  arti- 
ficial methods  of 
culture,  especial- 
ly in  pots  and 
under  glass.  — 
A.  D. 

Four  ^ood 
Tufted  Pansies. 
— All    will   agree 

that  Tufted  Pansies  are  a  most  important  class  of 
hardy  plants.  Many  of  the  old  kinds  hold  their 
own  now.  and  I  doubt  if  ever  they  will  be  beaten 
from  a  free  blooming  point  of  view.  Another 
recommendation  many  of  the  old  kinds  have  is 
that  they  are  decided  in  colour.  The  following 
are  my  favourites  :  Archibald  (Jrant  is  a  grand 
indigo-blue,  the  flowers  large,  and  especially  when 
the  plants  are  young  and  growing  in  rich  soil. 
With  me  this  does  not  bloom  as  long  as  Ardwell 
Gem,  which  is  very  dwarf  and  very  free  blooming. 
As  a  white  I  cannot  find  any  colour  to  surpass 
Countess  of  Hopetoun.  It  is  compact  in  habit 
and  keeps  up  a  good  succession  of  bloom.  Those 
who  want  an  attractive  parti-coloured  kind  should 
grow  Countess  of  Kintore.  It  is  a  deep  blue- 
purple  with  broad  edge  of  white.  I  have  grown 
these  kinds  largely  for  upwards  of  a  dozen  years 
and  see  no  reason  for  changing. — D. 

The  Madonna  Lily  diseased.— This  disease 
is  very  troublesome,  and  does  not  seem  as  if  ever 
it  will  Ije  exterminated.  Mr.  Burrell  makes  some 
remarks  anent  the  disease,  and  he  is  under  the 
impression  that  it  is  atmospheric.  In  this  I  am 
at  one  with  him.  But  whether  this  is  brought  on 
by  giving  the  plants  too  much  rich  food,  and 
thereby  producing  a  soft  stem  and  leafage,  I  can- 
not say.  Everyone  knows  only  too  well  that 
many  plants  and  animals  are  predisposed  to  some 
forms  of  disease  when  they  are  gorged  by  rich 
food.  At  the  end  of  .Tune  I  was  looking  over  a 
villa  garden  in  Chard,  where  I  have  seen  some  of 
the  finest  flowers  of  this  Lily.  They  are  growing 
at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  and  to  my  surprise 
they  were  one  mass  of  disease.  I  remarked  to 
the  owner  as  to  their  condition,  and  he  said  that 


they  were  stronger  than  ho  had  ever  soon  them, 
as  he  liad  been  feeding  them,  and  that  as  long  as 
no  rich  food  was  given  there  was  no  disease.  I 
am  convinced  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  this  Lily  high 
living.  In  some  of  the  cottage  gardens  in 
a  village  near  here  they  bloom  splendidly 
and  never  have  disease.  The  i)lants  never 
have  any  food,  and  have  been  in  the  same 
soil  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years. — Dorset. 

THE   CLEMATISES. 

(  Cont iniied  from  page  ■'>'iS.) 
Section  II. — Vitickll.k. 
Thk  Viticellfe  (Viticella,  a  little  vine)  are 
>    so  called  because,  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  climbing  plants,  like  the  Vine.     The 
stems  are  branching,  the  leaves  entire  and 
glaucous,   or   nearly   so,    and    the    single 
flowers    are    borne   on  long  peduncles  in 
racemes  or  spikes.     Larger  than  those  of 
the  paniculatie,  the  flowers 
,J  ire     medium    sized,     blue 
,•//    generally     or     purple      in 
colour,    and    rarely    white. 
The    sepals,  four   in   num- 
ber, are  when  in  bloom  dis- 
played crosswise. 

There  are  four  distinct 
types  of  ViticelliB  :  (1) 
Viticella,  (2)  Viorna  (urni- 
gera),  (.3)  integrifolia,  and 
(4)  tubulo.sa. 

1.  Viticella. 
These  are    the  Viticellas 
proper,  high  -  climbing 

plants,  the  type  of  which 
has  flowers  with  four 
crossed  sepals.  In  this 
group  I  place  C.  revoluta, 
cris[)a,  campaniflora,  and 
divaricata.  The  more  natu- 
ral way  would  be  to  make 
one  distinct  group  of  these, 
with  C.  campaniflora  for 
the  type,  and  give  them 
one  common  name,  as  C. 
campaniflora.  The  Viticella 
forms  dift'er  from  the  Viorna 
and  urnigera  forms  in  the  flowers,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  pitcher-shaped,  are  cylindrical, 
the  sepals  being  also  revoluta. 


not  to  mention  the  use  which  was  to  be  made  of 
the  roots  in  grafting.  C.  Viticella  has  a  number 
of  varieties  bearing  purple,  red,  ro.se-coloured, 
violet,  white,  and  double  blue  flowers.  There  is 
a  dwarf  species  likewise  in  cultivation  (Viticella 
nana),  and,  in  late  years,  several  interesting  hybrids 
have  been  obtained,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  due 
course.  The  old  double  variety  (Viticella  plena) 
is  still  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  pale  blue  flower 
with  a  tinge  of  red  ;  the  four  large  sepals  fall  off, 
leaving  the  centre  of  the  flower  to  continue  long 
in  bloom  with  a  great  number  of  small  petaloid 
sepals,  which  in  falling  strew  the  ground.  These 
are  produced  at  the  centre,  which  is  sometimes 
proliferous,  as  in  the  case  of  C.  florida  plena.  C. 
V^iticella  is  a  charming  Clematis,  and  from  the 
facility  with  which  it  ripens  its  seeds  it  has 
proved  of  great  value  to  the  hybridiser.  By  using 
the  purple  forms  of  C.  Viticella  of  late  years  the 
magnificent  large  and  red  flowers  of  C.  Mme. 
Furtado  Heine  and  Mme.  Ed.  Andrr  have  been 
obtained  from  C.  Jackmani  azurea  and  lanugi- 
nosa. 

i.  C.  REVOLfT.\. — This  is  not  a  white  variety  of 
C.  Viticella,  but  a  distinct  species  with  smaller, 
white,  and  revolute  flowers,  the  leaves  also  being 
distinct,  larger,  and  of  a  brighter  green.  I  have 
cultivated  it  along  with  a  Clematis  which  came 
to  me  under  the  names  of  parviflora  and  capane:u- 
flora,  and  is  a  mere  variety  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  revoluta  by  its  flowers  being  slightly 
tinged  with  violet,  or  lilac,  on  the  outside.  More- 
over, C.  parviflora,  although  described  as  a  spe- 
cies by  Candolle,  is  commonly  considered  the 
same  as  C.  revoluta. 

3.  C.  CRisp.i.  —  This  Clematis  is  of  North 
American  origin.  Brought  to  France  in  1726,  it 
never  became  popular,  and  has  been  confused 
with  other  and  allied  species.  I  believe  it  came 
to  me  as  C.  Shillingi,  a  climbing  species  with 
rose-purple  and  fairly  large  flowers,  and  the  sepals 
conniventat  the  base  and  wrinkled  and  curling  at 
the  edges. 

4.  C.  CAMrANiFLORA  (Brot. )  (the  bell-flowered 
Clematis)  I  have  long  cultivate!.  It  is  allied  to 
the  preceding,  and  through  its  flowers  with  their 
half-connivent  sepals  it  forms  a  link  with  the 
urnigene  of  the  next  group.  It  is  a  charming  spe- 
cies, with  smooth,  deep  green  leaves  and  graceful 
flowers  of  delicate  purple-blue  colour.  It  comes 
from  Portugal,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  in 
France  since  1810.  Candolle  classes  it  with  C. 
Viticella  on  account  of  its  seed-heads,  which  are 
bare  and  beardless. 

5.  C.  DIVARICATA  (.Jacq. ). — Under  this  name  I 
saw  in  the  museum  at  Paris  a  quite  distinct  spe- 
cies, which  came  into  commerce  under  the  name 
of  C.  Camuseti.     Its  flowers  are  fairly  large,  violet 


1.  C.  Viticella  (Linn.). — This  is  the  type  of 

the    section.     It    was    formerly    known    as    the 

"  blue  "  Clematis,  under 

which    name    it    is    de-     p 

scribed    in   the    "  Encj'- 

clopedie       Methoditiue " 

and  elsewhere.    Its  place 

of    origin     is     Southern 

Europe,  Spain,  and  Italy, 

but  its  geographical  area 

extends   even    as    far   as 

Asia    Minor   and   Persia 

("  Inde.x     Kewensis  "). 

Thus   the  blue   Clematis 

belongs,  among  the  Viti- 
cellas,   to    the    Mediter 

ranean    region,    like    C. 

Flammula    amongst   the 

C.  paniculati'e.      Its   first 

introduction    to    France 

took  place  in  1569,    and 

it  soon  became  a  favourite 

in  gardens,  where  its  blue 

flowers  with  their  sepals, 
I  four  in  number  and 
'  crossed,    caused  quite    a 

'  sensation    when    placed    alongside    the    smaller  |  in  colour,  and  half  displayed.      It  is  a  climber, 
!  white  flowers  of  C.  Flammula;  and  as  a  climbing    but  subfrutescent,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  a  little 
I  plant   it  was  quite  as  well  fitted   to  the   adorn-  ,  over  (i  feet. 
I  ment  of  trellises  and  arbours.     Later  C.  Viticella  '  2.   Vicir.va  (ckxiiieka). 

was  to  play,  as  a  seed-bearer,  an  important  part        I  place  the  urnigene  apart  from  the  Viticelhc 
I  in  the  production  of  the  large-flowered  Clematis,    proper.   They  form  with  C.  Pitoheri  and  C.  coc- 
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cinea  a  distinct  race,  characterised  by  little  bell 
or  rather  pitcher-shaped  flowers.  I  describe 
here  five  species,  viz.,  (1)  C.  Viorna,  (2)  C. 
Pitcheri,  (3)  C.  coccinea,  (4)  C.  reticulata, 
(6)  C.  cylindrica. 

1.  C.  ViOKXA  (Linn). — This  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  our  own  hedge  Clematis  (C.  Vitalba). 
It  originally  came  from  Northern  America,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Carolina.  It  is  the  oldest  known  type 
among  the  urnigene  (C.  urnigera,  Spack.),  having 
been  known  in  Europe  since  1730.  Viorna,  like 
the  other  species  of  this  group,  is  classed  among 
the  Viticelhv,  notwithstanding  that  these  have 
their  carpels  furnished  with  feathery  tufts.  It  is 
characterised  by  its  upward-growing  stem  and 
the  pitcher-shaijed  flowers,  purple  on  the  outside 
and  yellow  within,  the  sepals  being  thick  and 
leathery,  so  to  speak,  and  connivent  for  half 
their  length. 

'2.  C.  Pitcheri  (Torrey  and  Gray). — C.  Pitcheri 
flourishes  in  the  United  States  of  America  from 
Illinois  to  Mexico.  It  is  closely  allied  to  Viorna 
through  its  pitcher-shaped  violet  or  violet-grey 
flowers,  as  I  recently  saw  on  examining  the  buds 
of  a  specimen  in  cultivation  in  the  Naval  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Brest.  The  leaves  are  rounded  and  of 
a  glaucous,  almost  bluish,  green.  The  four 
thick,  fleshy  sepals,  borne  upon  a  long  coloured 
pedicel,  are  abruptly  contracted  ;  the  open  and 
slightly  revolute  divisions  are  a  yellow-green 
within,  leaving  the  stamens  exposed  to  view.  C. 
Pitcheri  begins  to  flower  in  May. 

3.  C.  COCCINEA  (Engelman),C.TEXENSis  (Buckley). 
— Professor  Buckley  found  this  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  in  Texas.  Its  flowers,  which  are  larger 
than  those  of  C.  Pitcheri,  are  of  a  vermilion- 
carmine  on  the  outside  and  yellowish  within. 
These  two  forms  of  C.  urnigera  have  been  inter- 
crossed by  MM.  Morel,  of  Lyons,  Paillet,  of 
Chatenay  (Seine),  Otto  Fra'bel,  of  Zurich,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  production  of  novelties  pos- 
sessing a  habit  and  flowers  of  remarkable  diver- 
sity. 

4.  0.  RETiruLATA(Walt.). — C.  reticulata,  or  pocket 
flower  Clematis,  is  aUied  to  C.  Viorna,  and,  like  it, 
originated  in  Carolina  and  Georgia.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  in  1812. 

5.  C.  CYLINDRICA  (Sims). — This  blooms  in  June, 
and  is  apparently  a  link  between  the  Viorna  and 
integrifolia  groups.  It  is  distinguished  by  its 
flowers  of  a  fine  bright  blue  and  by  its  crumpled 
sepals  arranged  cylindrically.  Hence  the  name. 
Like  all  species  of  this  group,  cylindrica  belongs 
to  Northern  America— Pennsylvania  and  Carolina 
— and  was  brought  to  Europe  in  1802. 

3.  Integeifolia. 

This  group  comprises  only  a  small  number  of 
species.  Candolle  in  his  "  Prodnuuus  '"  only 
describes  four — C.  integrifolia,  ochroleuca,  ovata, 
and  gentianoides.  The  last-named,  which  is  a 
New  Holland  species,  came  to  me  from  the 
Museum  at  Paris,  and  I  classed  it  among  the 
aristata  group,  or  Australian  Clematises.  The 
yellow  -  flowered  Clematis  (ochroleuca,  Ait.) 
appears  as  one  of  those  in  cultivation  in  Euro- 
pean gardens  in  Jacques'  Manual,  184.5.  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  it.  Like  C.  ovata 
(Pursh.),  its  home  is  North  America.  Both 
are  distinguished  from  C.  integrifolia  by  their 
oval-shaped  leaves. 

C.  INTEGRIFOLIA  (Linn. ). —This  is  the  oldest 
known  species  (1596),  and  came  originally  from 
the  Pyrenees,  Hungary,  Siberia,  and  Tartary, 
that  is  to  say,  Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Asia, 
two  very  ditt'erent  geographical  areas  from  the 
point  of  view  of  climate,  a  strange  and  rather 
exceptional  fact.  C.  integrifolia  is  perennial  like 
C.  erecta,  and  has  the  leaves  entire,  dark  green, 
oval-shaped,  and  slender.  The  handsome  droop- 
ing dark  blue  flowers  are  borne  upon  one-flowered 
peduncles.  It  is  cultivated  in  many  gardens,  and 
presents  a  certain  number  of  varieties,  notably — 
(1)  a  variety  the  leaves  of  which  are  sometimes 
entire  and  sometimes  divided  (C.  integrifolia  var. 
diversifolia) ;     (2)    a    handsome    hybrid    known 


to  commerce  as  C.  integrifolia  Durandi.  This 
last  is  higher  than  the  species,  has  larger  flowers, 
and  a  long  and  recurving  bloom.  C.  integrifolia 
has  been  used  for  crossing  with  other  species, 
notably  C.  Viticella,  whereby  is  derived  the 
hybrid  variety  Hendersoni,  which  M.  Decaisne 
has  classed  as  a  species  under  the  name  of  C. 
Eriostemon.  I  had  a  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  course  of  which  I  related  my  observa- 
tions as  regards  this  sub-frutescent,  non-climbing 
Clematis,  which  I  consider  a  true  hybrid,  of  which 
the  feathery  seed-heads  are  nearly  always  sterile. 

4.    TUBULOSA. 

This  forms  an  extremely  natural  group, 
characterised  by  strong,  straight,  and  generally 
low  stems,  sub-frutescent  and  very  leafy,  the 
leaves  being  large,  trilobed,  and  thick,  the 
flowers  small  and  in  whorled  spikes  or  cymes, 
with  revolute  sepals  like  those  of  the  Hyacinth. 
About  1880  M.  Decaisne  and,  subseipiently,  M. 
Lavallee  wrote  a  monograph  on  this  little  family 
of  Asiatic  Clematises,  which  belong  rather  to 
the  realm  of  botany  than  to  horticulture.  M. 
Decaisne  described  eight  species  :  C.  tubulosa, 
Davidiana,  Hookeri,  Stans,  Kousabotan,  Sava- 
tieri,  and  Tatarinowi.  I  shall  only  speak  of  the 
three  first  species,  which  I  know  personally. 

1.  C.  TUBirLasA  (Turck.). — This  Clematis  origin- 
ally came  from  China  and  Mongolia  (C.  tubulosa 
mongohca),  from  whence  it  was  introduced  into 
Europe  in  1837  by  the  Russian  botanist  Turck- 
zaninow.  It  is  perennial,  or  rather  sub-frutescent, 
with  thick  upright  stems  from  16  inches  to 
24  inches  in  height.  The  leaves  are  dark  green, 
thick,  and  tough.  The  flowers  are  on  a  whorl 
and  bell-.shaped,  the  colour  azure-blue,  of  a  deeper 
shade  without  than  within.  I  have  long  culti- 
vated this  spreading  Clematis,  and  have  found  it 
quite  hardy  and  interesting  from  its  distinct 
growth  and  September  bloom. 

2.  C.  Davidiana. — This  species  was  raised  from 
seed  sent  from  China  to  the  Museum  at  Paris  by  the 
Abbt'  David.  It  is  aUied  to  the  preceding  by  its 
foliage  and  its  indigo-blue  flowers  in  whorls. 

3.  C.  HooKEKi  (Dne.). — According  to  Hooker 
this  is  merely  a  variety  of  C.  tubulosa. 

C.  Savatieri  is  the  only  branching  form  of 
C.  tubulosa,  and  never  exceeds  4  yards  or  .5  yards 
in  height. — Dk.  Jules  de  Bele,  in  Bulkliti 
d' Horticulture  de  la  Sarthe. 

(To  he  continued.) 


SOME  USEFUL  SUMMER-FLOWERING 

CREEPERS. 

When  recently  at  Reading  I  was  much  interested 
in  what  might  be  termed  a  trial  of  summer-flower- 
ing climbers.  The  whole  of  them  had  been  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  the  spring  and  planted  out  to 
flower.  Amateurs  with  limited  room  and  means 
are  frequently  found  incjuiring  what  can  be  grown 
for  covering  bare  places  or  for  training  up  pillars. 
In  the  case  of  this  trial  a  good  portion  of  a  south 
wall  had  been  given  up  to  the  purpose.  The 
various  plants  used  had  been  planted  long  enough 
to  have  made  a  good  start  and  some  were  already 
in  flower.  About  2  yards  of  wall  are  given 
to  each  ;  so  a  good  and  reliable  test  is  aflbrded. 

There  was  of  course  the  Canary  Creeper,  and 
as  there  was  ample  space  of  wall,  two  or  three 
patches  had  been  planted  alternating  with  other 
subjects.  The  plants  had  made  a  free  growth 
and  were  just  coming  into  bloom.  Like  the 
Mignonette  and  Sweet  Pea,  this  charming  species 
must  find  a  place  in  every  garden,  for  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  summer  display.  There  was 
Lear's  Convolvulus  (Iporaa?a  Leari),  which,  though 
classed  among  stove  cHmbers,  will  yet  with  proper 
management  flower  well  in  the  open  air  if  it  can 
have  a  warm  sunny  position  and  good  soil.  It  was 
making  a  free  growth  despite  storms  and  cold 
nights.  .'\  portion  was  given  up  to  the  major 
Convolvulus,  of  which  there  are  several  handfome 
varieties.  This  is  freijuently  seen  in  gardens,  but 
is   not  nearly  so  well  cultivated  as  it  deserves 


to    be ;     as    a    consequence     the     blossoms     are 
small  and  the  bloom  short-lived.     The  old  Mina 
lobata,  now  to  be  known   as  Ipora;va   versicolor, 
was   here   also.     It  is   well   name  d,    because   the 
blossoms,  at  first  rosy  crimson,  change  to  orange 
!  and   pale  yellow.     As   it   is  not   quite   hardy   it 
'  should  not  be  put  out  in    the  open   until  warm 
.weather  is  assured.     Maurandya  B  it  clayana  was 
I  among  them,  and  also  another  well-known  species, 
M.  scandens,  formerly  classed  as  Lophospermum. 
Both   these   can    be   raised    from    seeds    readily 
enough   for  this  purpose.     They  are  half-hardy, 
bloom  freely  and  for  a  consider  ble  time.     Both 
are  very  useful  in   the  garden,  and  should  have 
I  good    cultivation.      Then    there    is    the    Chilian 
Loasa  lateritia,   or,   according   to   the  seed  cata- 
,  logues,  aurantiaca.     This  produces  large  dull  red, 
;  attractive  flowers.     It  can  be  raised  from  seeds 
i  without  difficulty,  and  is  highly  eftective  when  at 
j  its   best.      Eccremocarpus  (Calampelis)  scaber  is 
also  indispensable.     This  is  a  hardy  perennial  in 
I  the  south,  but  of  doubtful  hardiness  in  the  north, 
except    in    favourable    localities.      A   little   pro- 
tection to  the  roots  during  winter  can  be  afforded 
without  much  trouble.     It  is  a  vigorous  grower 
when  established,  the  flowers  are  freely  produced 
j  in  clusters,  and,  being   gold   and   red,  are   very 
showy.     It  is  a  fine  old  and  very  popular  climber, 
and  can  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  March.    That 
form  of  the  Hop   known  as  Humulus   japonicus 
and  its  variegated  variety  were  also  here,  hardy, 
free-growing  plants,  which  soon  cover  a  consider- 
able space.     The  variegation  on   the  variegated 
form   is  distinct   and  striking.      Lastly   came   a 
patch  of   a   bright  crimson   form  of   Tropieolum 
Lobbianum,  which  was  blooming  freely  and  help- 
ing the  variety  found  in  the  collection. 

As  so  many  of  the  foregoing  can  be  raised  from 
seeds,  they  are  adapted  to  those  with  limited 
means.  R.   D. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FLOWEB. 


Crepis  sibirica.— The  shade  of  colour  given  to 
tliis  plant  in  a  recent  issue  was  duo  to  a  clerical  error, 
and  is  as  stated  originally  by  Mr.  Wolley-Dod. — E.  J. 

Double  tuberous  Begonias.— I  have  eight 
large  beds  planted  out  from  seed  saved  from  the 
finest  and  most  erect  Camellia  -  shaped  blooms. 
The  great  point  when  selecting  flowers  to  work 
from  is  to  see  that  no  drooping-habited  varieties 
are  used.  My  plan  is  to  decide  first  shape,  then 
colour  and  habit. — W.  Baylor  Hartland,  Ard- 
Cairn,  Cork. 

Nemesia  strumosa  Suttoni.— A  large  patch 
of  this  half-hardy  annual  I  lately  saw  was  very 
effective.  This  annual  is  not  so  suitable  for 
growing  in  the  form  of  individual  plants  as  in  a 
mass,  therefore  a  large  patch  should  be  somewhat 
thickly  sown,  the  result  being  a  dense  head  of 
striking  bloom.  It  is  an  annual  that  possesses  a 
marked  individuality  of  colour,  and,  though  it 
loses  its  foliage  quickly,  the  loss  is  not  so  notice- 
able when  it  is  sown  thickly. — R.  D. 

Lathyrus  coeruleus.— I  am  employing  the 
modern  but  incorrect  term  "  cu-ruleus  "  to  indi- 
cate the  beautiful  blue  form  of  Lathyrus  sativus. 
It  is  found  in  some  catalogues  under  the  name  of 
azureus,  or  as  Lord  Anson's  blue  Pea.  We  have  few- 
annuals  which  give  such  a  charming  hue  of  blue  as 
this  Pea,  but  it  possesses  the  fatal  habit  of  some 
of  the  perennial  Peas — the  flowers  speedilj-  burn 
under  the  action  of  the  sun.  This  Pea  should  be 
sown  in  the  autumn  and  kept  in  safety  through 
the  winter  to  flower  in  spring  to  see  it  in  all  its 
beauty. — R.  D. 

Blue  Primroses.— It  would  appear  that  the 
Oakwood  blue  strain  of  Primrose  comes  very  fairly 
true  from  seeds.  .Judging  from  the  naturally 
sportive  nature  of  this  flower,  I  was  of  opinion 
that  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  seedlings 
would  produce  flowers  of  a  true  blue  shade.  I 
have  seen  several  lots  of  plants  this  spring  raised 
from  purchased  seeds,  the  produce  being  really 
satisfactory.  It  would  appear  likely,  therefore, 
that  in  time  quite  90  per  cent,  will  come  true. 
These  blue  Primroses  are  so  distinct  that  they 
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must  eventually  find  their  way  into  most  gardens. 
—.J.  C.  B. 

Iris  caroliniana. — Mr.  Ley's  description  is 
correct  as  far  as  it  t;oes,  and  liia  plant  is  part  of 
the  original  find.  Mr.  Baker's  description  of  this 
species  needs  revision.  It  may  be  liotanically 
near  I.  versicolor,  but  from  a  garden  |)oint  of 
view  it  is  a  very  distinct  plant.  It  wanders,  or 
pushes  its  growth  further  at  the  i-oots  than  I. 
versicolor,  ljutlil;e  that  species  seems  as  contented 
in  dry,  still' soil  as  in  brackish  water  whore  some- 
times found.  I.  caroliniana  seems  to  be  rather 
uncommon,  was  found  first  near  Newbern,  N.C., 
but  has  been  lately  discovered  as  far  north  as 
Southern  Xow  Jersey. — J.  N.  Gekrakd,  Etizahilh, 
2\tiv  Jtrseif. 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSES  IN  THE  CiARDEN. 

Ai'ART  from  growing  fine  specimen  blooms, 
tliere  is  a  great  field  open  to  lovers  of  Roses 
grown  in  various  ways  simply  as  beautiful 
garden  plants,  and  now  in  their  rich  profusion 
no  one  will  decry  their  claim  to  universal  popu- 
larity. Large  old  plants  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  and 
other  nearly  related  Teas,  also  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  William  Allen  Richardson,  and  some 
of  the  older  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  as  General 
.Jacciuemimit,  Alfred  Oolomb,  and  others  equally 
well  known,  have  been  most  beautiful  with  me, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  pink  Moss  and 
Celine  Forestier,  which  planted  side  by  side 
flower  about  the  same  time  and  form  a  fine 
contrast  to  each  other.  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar 
was  the  first  Rose  to  open,  its  rich  colour  and 
free-flowering  nature  making  it  a  great  favourite. 
Crimson  Rambler  will  follow  it  closely,  but 
though  I  am  willing  to  admit  this  makes  a  fine 
show,  it  is  certainly  less  beautiful  in  the  open 
than  under  glass  owing  to  the  peculiar  tint  of 
the  foliage.  The  copper  and  yellow  Austrian 
Briers  and  the  Penzance  Sweet  Briers,  such 
as  Lord  Penzance,  Meg  Merrilies,  and  others, 
are  showy  and  sweet,  while  the  delicate 
flowers  of  the  rugosa  type  are  just  at  their 
best.  There  are  a  freedom  and  grace  about 
these  single  and  semi  -  double  Roses  that 
are  lacking  in  the  very  double  kinds,  and 
though  such  as  Belle  Lyonnaise  and  Climbing 
Souvenir  de  la  Jlalraaison  have  scores  of  buds 
upon  them,  the  almost  continuous  rain  has  pre- 
vented their  opening  freely.  The  latter,  as  I 
have  it  here,  is  a  fine  climber,  the  flowers 
deeper  in  colour  than  in  the  old  variety. 
Climbing  Captain  Christy,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  fine  summer  Rose,  and  very  beautiful  in 
its  pale  flesh  tints.  H. 


Rose  Leda  (Damask). ^It  must  be  because  it 
is  not  known  that  this  pretty  old  Rose  is  so  sel- 
dom seen.  Years  ago  it  was  largely  grown,  but 
the  introductions  of  the  last  twenty  years  have 
almost  crowded  out  these  old-fashioned  kinds. 
Very  few  would  refrain  from  adding  Leda  to  their 
collection  if  they  were  to  see  it  when  well  grown. 
Its  flowers  are  of  the  peculiar  crumpled  form  often 
seen  in  these  old-fashioned  sorts.  The  colour  is 
blush-pink,  and  the  petals  are  margined  with 
rich  lake.  We  have  no  prettier  Rose  in  all  the 
old-fashioned  tribe  than  this,  and  it  deserves  a 
better  fate. 

Polyantha  Roses  as  dwarf  standards. - 

These  excellent  miniature  Roses,  when  budded 
upon  hedge  Briers  from  12  inches  to  18  inches 
high,  make  most  lovely  objects  for  standing 
singly  upon  the  lawn  or  for  planting  in  the  centre 
of  beds  of  this  class.  Perle  d'Or  when  thus  grown 
IS  charming— indeed,  all  the  tribe  would  be  suit- 
able. Mme.  E.  A.  Nolte,  Gloire  des  Polyantha, 
Perle  des   Rouges,   Anna  Marie  de   Montravel 


trial  in  this  way,  and  I  am  sure  the  desire  would 
be  to  increase  the  number.  It  is  so  usual  to  see 
these  Roses  recommended  for  edgings  to  Rose 
beds,  that  one  is  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  aro  other  ways  of  making  them  useful. — P. 

Rose  Ma  Surprise.— This  was  raised  by  M. 
(Juillot  and  was  introduced  about  twenty-five 
years  ago.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  the  Teas  or  Noisettes  and  Rosa  micro- 
phylla,  for  although  we  have  a  suspicion  of  the 
peculiar  Beech  luit-like  calyx  of  the  type,  the 
ilowers  are  as  refined  as  those  of  any  Tea  Rose  and 
sweetly  scented.  They  are  also  of  good  size, 
quite  4  inches  in  diameter  when  expanded,  double, 
and  of  a  beautiful  ivory-white  shade,  with  salmon 
and  peach-coloured  centre.  It  is  a  good  autumnal 
variety  and  grows  with  remarkable  vigour,  the 
growths  greatly  resembling  those  of  the  Teas. 
There  is  no  variety  amon^  these  latter  of  the  same 
mixture  of  colours,  and  I  believe  it  would  become 
popidar  if  more  widely  distributed. — P. 

Rose  Dometille  Becar  (Gallica). — A  striped 
Rose  of  the  perfect  globular  form  of  an  Alfred 
t'olomb  is  an  acquisition.  It  is,  of  course,  not  so 
large  as  this  grand  variety,  certainly  not  more 
than  one-third  the  size,  but  large  striped  Roses 
are  not  wanted.  The  markings  in  this  variety 
seem  so  refined  ;  there  is  none  of  the  garishness 
of  a  Rosa  Mundi  about  it,  which  to  some  indi- 
viduals is  anything  but  pleasing.  The  colour  of 
Dometille  Becar  is  a  delicate  ivory-white,  striped 
and  splashed  somewhat  irregularly  with  clear 
rosy  pink.  It  flowers  freely  and  is  a  good  grower, 
forming  an  interesting  pillar  variety.  It  is  need- 
less to  add  that  such  a  Rose  well  repays  anyone 
who  gives  it  a  little  more  consideration  as  regards 
feeding  with  liquid  manure  than  is  usually 
afforded  these  summer  Roses. 

Rosa  fimbriata  (hybrid  rugosa). — One  would 
take  its  flowers  to  be  those  of  a  finely-grown 
Dianthus  were  it  not  for  the  foliage.  Its  petals 
are  not  very  numerous  :  usually  about  four  rows 
compose  the  flower,  but  each  petal  is  beautifully 
fimbriated,  which  is  much  accentuated  by  the 
edges  of  each  one  slightly  turning  upward.  The 
outer  row  is  almost  pure  white  in  colour,  but  the 
remainder  are  a  dehcate  blush.  Surrounding  the 
stamens  are  three  or  four  imperfect  florets  of  a 
rich  carmine-pink,  giving  a  most  artistic  finish  to 
a  very  uncommon  Rose.  It  is  not  so  free-flower- 
ing as  many  of  the  R.  rugosa  forms,  but  no  doubt 
plants  of  it  trained  in  pillar  form  would  yield  a 
larger  quantity  of  blossom.  Its  foliage  is  a  re- 
freshing bright  green  and  almost  oval  in  form.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  Rosa  rugosa  and  the 
Tea  Rose  Mme.  Alfred  Carritre,  and  it  certainly 
exhibits  much  of  the  latter  variety  in  its  lovely 
foliage. 

Combination  of  early-flowering  Roses 

For  all  who  can  afford  the  space,  large  masses  of 
one  variety  of  Rose  are  always  best,  but  where 
accommodation  is  limited,  pretty  effects  may  be 
secured  by  judiciously  combining  those  kinds  that 
flower  simultaneously.  As  the  centre  to  a  good- 
sized  bed,  I  would  suggest  about  three  or  four 
extra  strong  plants  of  Carmine  Pillar  trained  in 
pillar  form,  around  these  a  circle  of  the  hybrid 
Sweet  Brier  Amy  Robsart,  followed  by  circles 
respectively  of  hybrid  Sweet  Briers  Anne  of 
Geierstein  and  Lady  Penzance,  with  another  ring 
of  the  double  white  Scotch  Rose,  followed  by  yet 
another  of  Rosa  ferruginea  (syn.,  rubifolia),  which 
would  give  an  interesting  band  of  coloured  foliage 
if  well  cultivated.  To  complete  the  arrangement, 
a  band  of  the  Austrian  Brier  Harrisoni,  followed 
by  an  edging  of  miniature  Provence  de  Meau.x  or 
Spong  might  be  used.  If  the  size  of  plant  be 
regulated  when  planting  according  to  its  position 
in  the  bed,  a  pretty,  interesting,  and  effective, 
almost  conical,  mass  of  blossom  would  enliven 
the  garden  during  the  early  days  of  June. 

Rose  Caroline  Testout.— How  is  it  that 
this  Rose  maintains  its  high  reputation  '!  One  is 
not  particular!}'  attracted  to  it  when  seen  in  the 
exhibition  box  among  its  more  perfect  neighbours. 
If  form  were  to   be  the  preeminent  qualitj-,  as 


Mosella,  and  Blanche  Rebatel  should  be  given  a  I  some  individuals   would  maintain,    this    variety 


would  be  a  long  way  down  the  list,  for  it  certainly 
cannot  claim  the  regular  outline  of  its  great  rival, 
La  France.  \'et  the  fact  remains  that  in  the 
garden  it  is  rapidly  superseding  the  old  favourite. 
Tlie  erect  habit  of  the  plant,  the  long  Hower- 
stalk,  the  ex(|uisite  bud,  and  the  immense  shell- 
like  petals  of  the  expanded  flower  all  conduce  to 
the  undouliteil  popularity  of  the  variety.  Another 
point  worthy  of  consideration  to  all  who  retiuire 
([uantities  of  cut  flowers  is  that  it  is  quite  a  week 
earlier  than  La  fi'iance.  By  giving  it  a  sheltered 
spot  it  might  bo  had  ten  days  in  adv.anne  of  other 
Hybrid  Teas,  and  this  would  be  of  much  import- 
ance in  some  establishments.  The  Americans 
are  sending  us  a  variety,  named  Mrs.  Robert 
Garrett,  which  is  to  supersede  Caroline  Testout. 
If  it  does  this  it  will  have  to  bi;  a  wonderful  Rose. 

Rose  Gloire  Lyonnaise  (H.  T. ).— As  a 
garden  Rose  this  possesses  considerable  merit. 
There  is  something  peculi.arly  attractive  about 
its  large  expanded  blossoms,  they  being  not  at  all 
formal.  In  the  bud  state  it  is  very  lovely,  the 
colour  being  pale  lemon,  and  although  not  quite 
so  refined  in  form  as  those  of  a  Tea  R,ose,  these 
buds  make  very  serviceable  button-holes.  The 
rigid  growth  and  regular  flowering  of  every  shoot 
are  all  desirable  qualities  in  a  Rose  for  growing 
in  masses.  It,  however,  is  not  a  variety  one 
should  plant  in  exposed  positions,  for  it  is  a 
tender  liind.  The  Brier  is  the  stock  for  it,  as  it 
will  not  succeed  at  all  on  the  Manetti,  but  it 
strikes  freely  from  cuttings.  This  Rose  is  some- 
times seen  upon  walls,  and  has  probably  been 
planted  there  instead  of  the  more  rambling  Belle 
Lyonnaise,  with  which  it  is  often  confounded. 
The  mistake  has  often  turned  out  a  happy  one, 
and  I  can  most  certainly  recommend  it  as  a  semi- 
climber.  The  wood  is  of  a  reddish  colour  and 
but  very  few  spines  appear,  the  foliage  rather 
small,  of  a  rich  green  colour,  combining  to  set  off 
to  the  best  advantage  its  beautiful  blossoms. — P. 

Notes    on    early-blooming'    Roses. — The 

warm  sun  of  the  early  part  of  June  has  had  an 
effect  on  these  in  two  ways,  namely,  in  bringing 
many  kinds  into  bloom  on  warm  walls,  as  also  in 
causing  a  severe  attack  of  fly.  This  can  be  kept 
in  check  by  the  use  of  some  wash.  The  new 
insecticide  called  "  Abol  "  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  cold  winds  had  a  bad  eff'ect  on 
the  early-growing  kinds  in  some  situations,  while 
in  other  positions  they  were  untouched.  During 
the  last  fortnight  I  have  been  cutting  very  nice 
blooms  of  Catherine  Mermet  from  a  south  wall 
and  from  plants  turned  out  of  pots  last  .June. 
On  the  same  wall  the  lovely  L'Ideal  is  in  bloom. 
Mme.  Falcot  claims  a  place.  I  doubt  if  there  is 
another  Rose  that  gives  such  lovely  buds,  and 
this  over  a  long  season.  Early  in  June  I  cut  fine 
blooms  from  the  same  position.  Some  four  years 
ago  I  had  a  big  plant  of  Reine  Marie  Henriette  in 
a  pot,  and  I  resolved  to  plant  it  out  at  the  foot  of 
a  south  wall.  It  is  wonderful  how  it  has  grown, 
and  now  (.June  IG)  it  is  a  mass  of  bloom.  Ches- 
hunt Hybrid  growing  on  a  north  wall  is  also 
doing  well.  I  never  have  had  Reve  d'Or  bloom 
so  freely  as  this  year.  Narcisse  must  have  a  word 
of  praise  as  an  early  bloomer,  and  W.  Allen 
Richardson  is  satisfactory  on  a  sunny  wall. — 
.J.  CruuIv. 

The  four  best  Penzance  Sweet  Briers. — 

That  there  is  too  great  a  sameness  in  these  Sweet 
Briers  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  by  all  who  have 
seen  and  grown  the  whole  collection  of  si.xteen 
varieties.  I  think  we  may  safely  eliminate  a 
dozen  .and  retain  the  four  following.  The  first 
must  always  be  Lady  Penzance,  for  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Copper  Austrian  no  single  Rose  is 
of  .so  lovely  a  colour.  The  second  variety  should 
be  Anne  of  Geierstein.  It  is  a  very  brilliant  kind 
of  the  colour  of  the  Hybrid  I'erpetual  Dr.  Andry. 
It  has  two  rows  of  petals,  and  is  also  a  fine,  strong 
grower,  excellent  for  forming  .a  tall  hedge.  Either 
Air._v  Kobsart  or  Rose  Bradwardine  must  take  the 
third  place,  and  I  am  in  favour  of  the  former.  It 
is  also  a  fine,  strong  grower.  The  flowers  consist 
of  two  rows  of  petals  and  are  of  the  shade  of  deep 
rose  seen  in  the  Hybrid   Perpetual  Mme.   Bois, 
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As  the  fourth  my  selection  would  be  Julia  Man- 
nering.  This  variety  has  also  two  rows  of  petals 
of  the  most  lovely  pearly  pink  colour,  so  well 
exemplified  in  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Baroness 
Rothschild.  Now  what  we  require  to  make  a 
good  lialf  dozen  would  be  a  rich  velvety  maroon 
and  a  pure  white,  and  until  these  are  given  us  I 
think  the  four  varieties  named  will  satisfy  all 
tastes.  Such  Roses  as  these  Hybrid  Sweet  Briers 
to  be  of  real  use  should  be  efl'ective  when  seen  at 
some  distance  ; ,  therefore  for  this  reason  I  have 
excluded  Lord  Penzance,  for,  although  distinct 
and  pretty,  it  has  only  the  appearance  of  a  Dog 
Rose  a  few  yards  away  from  the  plant. — P. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— ROSES. 


Rose  Marie  Pare. — This  Rose  appears  to  be- 
long to  the  Chinas  or  Monthlies  rather  than  the 
Bourbons,  with  which  it  is  classed.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  seedling  from  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  and  r.his 
Murely  is  more  a  China  Rose  than  a  Bourbon. 
Whichever  tribe  it  belongs  to  it  is  worth  grow- 
ing, and  is  a  most  attractive  and  free-blooming 
Rose.  The  colour  is  clear  flesh-pink,  deeper  in 
the  centre,  of  medium  size,  and  fairly  double.  It 
is  a  good  grower,  not,  perhaps,  so  vigorous  as  its 
parent. 

Rose  Camoens  on  dwarf  standards.  — This 
beautiful  Monthly  Rose  (for  such  it  really  is  in 
character,  although  belonging  to  the  Hybrid  Teas) 
makes  a  pretty  show  when  budded  on  hedge 
Briers  about  18  inches  high  ;  its  innumerable  and 
pleasing  pink  buds  and  blossoms  are  so  well  dis- 
played in  this  form,  and  the  quality  is  much 
superior.  If  a  large  mass  were  desired — and  theie 
is  no  better  Rose  for  the  purpose— a  few  of  these 
dwarf  standards  to  break  the  flatness  would 
make  a  charming  effect. 

A  dazzling^  crimson  Rose. — I  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  brilliant  effect  produced  by  a  quantity 
of  the  China  Rose  Cramoisi  Superieur,  budded 
upon  Brier  cuttings,  which  I  saw  last  autumn. 
It  was  evident  the  plants  had  been  well  cared 
for,  and  it  proved  that  if  some  of  our  commonest 
Roses  were  cultivated  with  the  same  care  as  exhi- 
bition varieties,  many  a  grand  old  sort  would  be 
hard  to  surpass,  even  by  the  more  modern  intro- 
ductions. Amid  the  thousands  of  Roses  growing 
near  this  variety  not  one  made  the  same  gorgeous 
display  as  this  fine  old  Monthly  Rose. — P. 

Rose  Dupuy  Jamain. — This  grand  old  Rose 
holds  its  own  even  against  modern  introductions. 
The  lo\-ely  smooth  liowers  are  very  fresh,  of  a 
clear  cherry-rose  colour.  It  is  a  distinct  variety, 
with  as  good  points  as  regards  growth,  free- 
flowering  and  freedom  from  mildew  as  any  Hybrid 
Perpetual  we  have.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  to 
flower  of  this  class  and  also  one  of  the  latest,  and 
for  the  garden  a  better  and  more  reliable  Rose  of 
its  colour  could  not  be  named.  It  fully  maintains 
the  character  of  the  red  Roses  in  affording  us  the 
delightful  fragrance  for  which  they  are  noted. 

Rose  Crimson  Bedder  (H.P. ).— This  Rose 
cannot  be  compared  with  Martjuise  de  Salisbury 
and  some  of  the  crimson  Chinas  as  a  bedding 
variety,  for  it  is  not  so  continuous  in  flowering, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  very  effective  in  early 
summer.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  seedling  from 
the  old  Rose  Lord  Raglan.  It  is  very  like  it  in 
its  flat,  crumpled  blossoms,  and  the  bright  red 
flowers  are  similar  in  colour.  The  growth,  how- 
ever, differs,  for  in  Crimson  Bedder  it  is  moderate, 
and  every  shoot  is  crowned  with  flower-buds.  As 
these  are  borne  on  good  stiff  stems,  the  effect  is 
very  brilliant. 

Rose  Princesse  de  Monaco  (Tea). — This 
lovely  climbing  Rose  was  introduced  by  M.  Du- 
brieul,  the  raiser  of  Princesse  de  Sagan,  Marquise 
de  Vivens,  Le  Soleil,  Francis  Dubrieul,  Perle 
H'Or,  &c.  One  would  take  it  for  a  highly-coloured 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  but  its  outer  petals  are  richly 
shaded  with  chamois  and  salmon-rose,  which  gives 
it  a  most  distinct  character.  I  should  not  recom- 
mend it  in  preference  to  Mme.  Berard  or  Mme. 
Moreau,  but  where  plenty  of  space  is  available 
DO  one  would  regret  adding  this  Rose  to  his  col- 


lection.    It  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  dwarf 
Tea  variety,  Princesse  Alice  de  Monaco. 

Rose  Marie  Robert  (Noisette).— Pink  chmb- 
ing  Roses  of  good  quality  are  none  too  plentiful, 
and  I  feel  sure  this  variety,  introduced  by  M. 
Scipion  Cochet  in  1894,  will  give  satisfaction. 
To  begin  with,  it  has  an  elegant  bud,  of  good 
length,  and  prettily  recurved  at  edges  of  petals 
like  Anna  Ollivier.  The  colour  is  bright  rosy 
pink,  and  as  the  flowers  expand  we  have  in  the 
centre  the  rich  salmon-rose  tint  so  much  admired 
in  Pride  of  Waltham.  Marie  Robert  is  very  free 
and  continuous  in  flowering,  and  a  pretty  coat 
bud  can  always  be  obtained  from  it.  It  would 
make  an  excellent  standard,  and  as  a  bush,  if 
slightly  pruned,  it  flowers  very  freely. 

The  Dawson  Rose. — One  was  pleased  to  see 
a  favourable  reference  to  this  hybrid  Rose  in  the 
valuable  article  on  "Early-flowering  Roses"  in 
The  Gardkn  of  June  '25  (page  5.'53).  It  is,  I 
understand,  a  hybrid  between  R.  polyantha  and 
(ieneral  Jacqueminot,  and  partakes  more  of  the 
former  than  the  latter  in  its  characters.  Some  of 
the  dulness  upon  which  "P."  remarks  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  tendency  it  has  to  show  white 
stripes  upon  its  petals.  It  is  not  a  very  rapid 
grower  here,  but  when  it  has  assumed  larger  pro- 
portions I  hope  to  be  better  pleased  with  this 
Rose  than  I  have  been.  As  it  is,  its  early  flower- 
ing and  its  fragrance  make  it  valuable. — S. 
Aknutt,  Curselhorii.  hi/  Dumfries,  N.B. 

New  climbing  Polyantha  Roses. — These 
excellent  little  Roses  for  garden  decoration, 
covering  arbours,  or  for  pillars  are  coming  more 
to  the  front,  and  there  have  been  recently  some 
notable  additions  which  will  probably  be  much 
grown.  Thalia,  a  pure  white  form  which  carries 
large,  loosely  -  built  clusters  on  long,  straight 
stems,  has  all  the  appearance  of  proving  an 
excellent  subject  for  cutting  ;  its  semi-double 
flowers,  each  a  little  larger  over  than  a  shilling, 
have  the  substance  of  petal  that  is  needed  for 
lasting  well  in  water.  Psyche  is  another  novelty 
of  much  value,  the  flowers  quite  double  and  of 
the  Crimson  Rambler  type,  but  the  colour  is  a 
light  and  attractive  pink.  Diana  is  said  to  be  a 
seedling  from  Crimson  Rambler.  Its  flowers  are 
very  double,  smaller  than  those  of  the  parent,  and 
white  or  very  olightly  tinted. — J.  C.  T. 

Rose  Louis  van  Houtte  (H.P.). — A  variety 
of  such  a  glorious  rich  crimson  colour  is  worth 
extra  care  in  order  to  obtain  its  grandly-formed, 
high-centred  blossoms.  It  has  a  reputation,  which 
I  think  partly  unfounded,  of  being  a  very  bad 
grower.  It  is  true  it  is  not  over- vigorous,  but  let 
anyone  bud  it  upon  strong  dwarf  Briers  planted 
in  rich  loamy  soil,  and  there  is  no  deep  crimson 
variety  to  surpass  it.  I  believe  it  resents  trans- 
planting, and  I  have  had  the  best  success  with  it 
when  the  one-year-old  plants  were  allowed  to 
remain  where  they  were  budded  for  two  or  three 
years.  After  this  period  discard  them  and  a  fresh 
stock  can  be  got  ready  to  take  their  place. 
Many  Roses  of  weakly  growth  would  repay  any- 
one to  adopt  this  method  of  culture  ;  for  instance. 
La  Fraicheor,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  and  Gus- 
tavo Piganeau.  All  answer  to  this  treatment,  and 
to  those  who  are  exhibitors  the  extra  trouble 
involved  will  not  be  wasted.  This  Rose  has  the 
powerful  fragrance  of  La  France. — P. 

Rose  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire  and  its  sports 
or  seedlings. — This  splendid  garden  Rose,  intro- 
duced by  Margottin  in  1880,  appears  likely  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  new  race.  It  is  evidently  a 
hybrid  Bourbon,  for  it  possesses  the  grand 
autumnal  flowering  qualities  of  the  Bourbons ; 
but,  like  many  of  the  latter  tribe,  it  is  also  good 
in  early  summer.  Its  colour  is  light  carmine, 
very  pleasing  in  its  freshness  ;  flowers  very  double 
and  slightly  recurved.  It  is  an  abundant  bloomer, 
and  nearly  every  bud  develops  into  a  perfect 
flower.  It  is  useful  for  massing,  and  altogether  a 
fine  garden  Rose,  but  its  centre  detracts  some- 
what from  its  usefulness  as  a  show  variety.  As  a 
standard  no  Rose  is  so  suitable,  as  it  makes  a  fine 
large  head  at  once  showy  and  vigorous,  and  it  has 
a  sweet  fragrance.     Mrs.   Paul  is    the  reputed 


offspring  of  this  variety,  and  it  appears  very 
evident  from  the  vigorous  growth.  It  is,  how- 
ever, distinct  from  its  parent  in  blossom  and 
colour.  In  this  grand  Rose  we  have  a  peculiar 
form,  large  open  flowers  like  a  Camellia,  and 
lovely  in  the  rosy  peach  shade  of  colour  when 
young,  but  liable  to  lose  in  freshness  when  fully 
expanded.  A  more  recent  kind  from  the  Conti- 
nent, and  one  that  seems  likely  to  come  to  the 
front,  is  Mme.  Verrier  Cachet.  I  believe  it  is  a 
sport  from  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire,  as  it  resembles  it  so 
much  in  growth  and  form  of  flow  er.  The  colour, 
however,  is  several  shades  lighter.  There  is  a  per- 
ceptible rosy  salmon  hue  in  this  Rose  that  should 
make  it  popular. — P. 
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PLATE   1179. 

THE  ZONAL  PELARGONIUM. 

(with  a.  coloured  plate  of  mks.  h.  cannell.*) 

Where  the  old  ideas  of  bedding  exist  in  gar- 
dens, zonal  Pelargoniums  (Geraniums)  play  an 
important  part  because  of  their  brilliancy  and 
adaptability  to  almost  any  kind  of  soil.  Few 
plants  have  undergone  so  many  changes  in 
fashion  as  have  the  varied  types  of  this.  At 
one  time  the  rage  was  for  variegated  foliage, 
such  as  the  tricolor,  and  I  can  remember  how 
proud  I  was  to  possess  a  plant  of  that  re- 
markable variety  Mrs.  Pollock.  Huge  trained 
plants  of  this  and  improved  kinds  of  the  type 
were  considered  skilful  productions.  Now  one 
rarely  meets  with  them  as  pot  plants,  and  their 
riclily-coloured  leaves  are  not  very  frequently 
noted  in  tlie  flower  garden.  Then  giant  speci- 
men.s  of  the  kinds  valuable  for  their  flower- 
trusses  were  a  leading  feature  at  most  summer 
flower  shows.  This,  too,  at  the  present  day 
seems  to  have  become  a  lost  art,  judging  from 
the  poorly-grown  plants  mostly  seen.  But  if 
the  zonal  Pelargonium  has  fallen  off  in  these 
and  other  respects,  its  uses  as  a  pot  plant  for 
the  supply  of  bright  flowers  during  the  winter 
months  are  becoming  more  widely  appreciated. 

Although  one  need  not  be  without  blooms 
throughout  the  year,  their  exquisite  range  of 
colouring  appears  with  extra  brilliancy  when 
all  is  dull  outside.  Improved  varieties,  of  which 
the  coloured  plate  is  a  good  example,  bear  very 
fine  trusses  of  well-formed  individual  pips. 
Substance  in  the  blooms  is  also  remarkable,  and 
the  tints  of  colour  are  vivid  as  well  as  delicate. 
Zon.d  Pelargoniums  do  not  require  any  par- 
ticular mixture  of  soils.  In  fact,  poor  soil  to 
my  thinking  is  better  than  rich  combinations. 
The  latter  tend  to  the  growth  of  leaves  at  the 
expense  of  flowers.  My  compo.st  for  these  ht 
all  seasons  is  that  which  has  done  duty  for 
other  plants — Chrysantliemums  and  the  like — 
and  another  most  important  item  is  to  use  com- 
jiaratively  small  pots.  When  root-bound  they 
flower  most  profusely. 

Propagation  from  cuttings  may  be  carried  on 
at  any  time.  I  usually  dibble  in  the  cuttings 
among  young  Tomato  plants  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  later  on  uj3  to  August  root  them  in 
the  open  air,  using  for  this  purpose  shallow 
boxes.  For  winter  blooming,  spring  -  struck 
plants  are  preferable.  These  may  have  two 
shifts  until  the  final  size  of  pot  is  of  C  inches 
diameter.  This  size  is  quite  large  enough, 
and  for  later-struck  batches  I  would  use  a 
size  smaller.  Good  drainage  and  firm  potting 
are  essential.  Of  course,  when  winter  bloom 
is  the  aim,  flower-trusses  must  be   constantly 
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picked  oil'  up  to  tlio  end  of  August.  The  plants 
may  bo  placed  in  the  ojjon,  stood  on  tiles  or 
boards  and  rei^ularly  watered.  I'ineh  the 
shoots  occasionally  to  induce  a  bushy  f.'rcjwth. 
I  also  thin  the  leaves  so  as  to  obtain  stems  of 
a  well  ripened  character.  Excellent  Uinds  for 
winter  llowerinj^  are  liaspail  Improved  (dark 
red),  Ilerinino  (white),  (lustave  Kinich  (light 
red),  Beaute  roitevino  (.salmon).  This  last  is 
the  same  as  one  now  repeatedly  exhibited  as 
King  of  lleninark.  Like  the  otliers  mentioned, 
this  is  doul)le,  or  rather  serai-double,  and  there- 
fore not  lial)le  to  drop  when  cut.  Those  hav- 
ing single  blossoms  are  Albion  (white),  Charles 
Mason  (scarlet),  Enid  (rosy  red),  Countess  of 
Buckingham  (pink),  Herrick  (scarlet),  Kitty 
{soft  red),  Mile.  Trine  (rosy  plum),  Mrs.  Pole 
Routh  (salmon),  Olivia  (cerise),  Phienna  (shaded 
scarlet),  T.  \V.  Lawton  (salmon).  With  winter 
zonals  one  must  guard  against  high  feeding — 
that  is,  very  little  in  the  way  of  stimulants  is 
needed.  They  require  a  dry  atmosphere  warmed 
to  about  5."i'  and  plenty  of  light. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  summer  like  shade 
when  in  Hower  under  glass,  but  they  want 
2>lenty  of  air.     Autumn-rooted  plants  will  give 


zonal  Pelargonium  is  most  ell'ectivo  for  lilling 
large  vases  on  terraces  or  such  conspicuous 
spots  near  the  house.  In  this  instance  t)ne 
must  have  large  plants  to  begin  with,  and 
here  is  excellent  use  for  the  old  stumpy 
specimens  which  jiroduced  their  fhjwers  the 
previous  year.  Tliey  should  be  cared  for 
throughout  the  winter  and  kept  into  decent 
shape  by  timely  tying  and  the  removal  of 
straggling  shoots.  .\11  the  better  if  they  have 
become  root-bound.  When  planted  int(j  a  free 
and  amjile  space  for  the  roots  in  the  spring,  an<l 
well  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  water,  such 
plants  make  a  striking  display  the  whole 
summer.  The  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  is  yet 
another  type  well  adajited  for  garden  or  green- 
house decoration.  The  trailing  growth  is  best 
when  the  plants  are  placed  in  boxes  or  vases,  as 
in  the  illustration,  that  it  may  hang  down. 
Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner  and  Ryecroft  Sur- 
prise are  the  two  best  sorts  I  have  grown,  the 
one  with  red  flowers,  the  other  pink . 

II.  S. 


The  Ivy-lcaved  Pelargonium  as  a  rase  plant. 

the  best  display,  and,  to  obtain  large  trusses, 
young  plants  arc  preferred  to  old  ones,  although 
the  latter  are  especially  free-flowering.  It  is 
better  to  pinch  away  blossom-trusses  until  a 
good-sized  plant  is  obtained  than  to  let  growth 
and  bloom  go  on  at  the  same  time.  Both  are 
in  that  case  unsatisfactory.  Abundant  sup)jlies 
of  moisture  at  the  roots  are  needed,  and  in 
summer  the  Pelargonium  may  be  stimulated 
with  manures.  Li(|uid  made  from  a  bag  of 
soot  in  the  water-tub  is  what  I  use,  and  when 
in  full  flower  weak  doses  of  guano  in  the  water 
are  giveii.  A  few  very  fine  sorts  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Cassiope  (salmon),  Chaucer  (cerise- 
scarlet),  Delicata  (light  pink),  Duchess  of  York 
(white),  E.  Bedwell  (.scarlet),  General  Wolseley 
(rosy  red).  Lord  Farrer  (scarlet),  M.  Calvat 
(crimson),  Mrs.  Gordon  Linzee  (salmon),  Mrs. 
H.  Cannell  (salmon).  Pink  Domino  (bright 
pink),  Phyllis  (rosy  salmon).  Royal  Purple 
(deep  shade).  Souvenir  de  S.  B.  Miller  (crim- 
son), Trilby  (shaded  crimson).  These  are 
singles.  Double  blooms  are  found  in  Gustave 
Emich  (scarlet).  Golden  Gate  (orange-scarlet), 
IMme.  Charotte  (.salmon),  Hermine  (white), 
Raspail  Improved  (dark  red). 

Apart  from  its  uses  as  a  bedding  plant  or  a 
subject  for  conservatory  decoration  in  pots,  the 
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FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

ViN'ES  AND  VINERIES. — Those  houses  from  which 
the  crops  have  all  been  cut  should  now  be  freely 
ventilated,  all  the  air  possible  being  allowed  to 
remain  on  both  day  and  night.  This  will  assist 
in  a  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  and  tend  to 
check  any  later  growths.  Keep  a  sharp  watch 
for  insects  on  all  such  houses  now  and  continue 
to  do  so.  Insects  of  no  kind  whatever  can  be 
tolerated  any  more  now  than  earlier  in  the  season. 
If  it  be  red  spider  or  thrips,  there  is  a  remedy  at 
hand  in  water.  It  will  not  do  these  Vines  any 
harm  to  syringe  them  daily  during  hot  weather, 
and  this  alone  should  keep  down  both  of  these 
insects,  but  if  it  do  not,  then  add  sulphur  to  the 
water  for  the  former  and  vaporise  with  .\L  All 
for  the  latter,  two  doses  of  which  will  be  quite 
sufficient.  If  it  be  mealy  bug,  then  take  stronger 
measures,  syringing  with  hot  water,  painting  the 
wood,  both  the  rods  and  spur  growths,  with  a 
strong  insecticide,  and,  in  fact,  using  any  means 
to  keep  this  pest  down.  Then  the  process  of  ex- 
termination will  be  lessened  later  on.  Do  not 
now  allow  any  superabundance  of  growth  upon 
these  early  Vines.  If  some  growths  have  been 
allowed  to  thicken,  making  a  dense  shade,  then 
remove  them  gradually  so  that  no  percejjtible 
check  is  given  to  the  Vines.  W'hat  should  be 
done  is  to  take  away  first  the  small  sappy  shoots, 
which  will  still  continue  to  e.xcite  the  roots  if  not 
checked.  Afterwards  other  lateral  growths  can 
be  reduced,  so  that  the  first  growths  from  the 
spurs  are  only  left  where  stopped  the  first  few 
times  beyond  the  bunches.  My  own  practice  is 
to  first  thin  out  all  unripened  wood  and  that 
which  does  not  give  any  indication  of  ripening. 
After  all  of  this  is  done,  these  vineries  this  season 
will  need  little  more  attention  beyond  watering. 
This  latter  item  is  all-important,  more  especially 
where  the  borders  are  entirely  inside.  Do  not  on 
any  account  allow  these  t:>  become  dry  nor  the 
outside  ones  either  should  there  not  be  suiMcient 
rainfall  to  effect  the  purpose.  Vineries  M'ith  the 
Grapes  now  fully  ripe  should  be  kept  cool,  so  as 
to  keep  the  fruit  in  good  condition  and  free  from 
shrivelling  iis  long  as  possible.  To  succeed  with 
this  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  down  the  night 
temperature  as  low  as  possible  during  the  warm 
weather,  top  ventilation  at  night,  at  least  in  a  small 
degree,  being  the  rule  except  during  rainfall,  so  as 
to  avoidany  excess  of  moistureandits  precipitation 
upon  the  berries  in  the  morning,  as  the  temperature 
rises  without  any  ventilation.  If  fire-heat  be 
used,  let  it  be  during  the  day  after  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  and  only  then  when  it  may  perchance  he 
dull  and  disposed  towards  a  humid  atmosphere. 
Up  to  the  completion  of  ripening  continue  to 
employ  fire-heat  if  need  be  to  keep  up  the  tem- 


peratures advised  with  a  little  ventilation.  Should 
a  large  house  of  l  irapes  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fruit  need  to  be  kept  over  a  prolonged  period,  it 
will  bo  advisable  to  lightly  shade  the  roof  on  the 
outside  with  whitening  or  with  flour.  The  latter 
is  used  now  in  preference  to  the  former,  as  it  does 
not  wash  off  so  readily  during  the  first  downpour 
of  rain.  Remove  it,  however,  immediately  the 
fruit  is  all  cut.  Late  (!ra[)es  and  Muscats  will, 
with  the  comparatively  cool  period  wo  are  now- 
passing  through,  need  the  continuance  of  fire-heat. 
Whilst  this  is  being  written  the  outside  tempera- 
ture is  48°,  and  tliis  is  not  by  any  means  the 
lowest  that  has  recently  been  recorded.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  had  sudden  bursts  of  warmth, 
but  not  of  long  duration,  hence  it  behoves  those 
in  charge  of  the  fires  to  use  all  needful  discretion, 
and  thereby  regulatethe  temperatures  accordingly. 
During  hot  weather  I  never  mind  if  the  nightly 
readings  are  a  little  below  the  mark  ;  they  afford 
in  some  measure  a  period  of  rest  and  recuperation 
against  the  trying  efl'ects  of  very  hot  days.  The 
latest  Grapes  should  have  some  indications  of 
colouring  evident  by  the  end  of  this  month,  other- 
wise there  will  not  be  time  for  them  to  throughly 
mature,  not  only  in  colour,  but  also  in  sweetness, 
before  the  days  perceptibly  shorten.  Continue 
to  keep  all  superfluous  growth  thinned  out  so  that 
by  the  time  colouring  does  commence  there  is  not 
much  need  of  any  attention  in  this  respect.  Late 
Grapes  are  oftentimes  disposed  to  grow  away  too 
strongly  late  in  the  season.  This  growth  needs 
to  be  checked  or  modified  by  careful  stopping  and 
pinching  rather  than  by  the  removal  of  fully 
developed  shoots  and  leaves  in  quantity  at  one 
time.  There  may  possibly  be  an  occasional  berry 
or  two  that  needs  removal,  too,  before  any  further 
advance  is  made.  If  so,  let  this  have  attention  at 
once,  and  at  the  same  time  lightly  and  carefully 
lift  the  shoulders  of  those  bunches  which  may 
have  become  interwoven  with  the  berries  below, 
then  as  the  final  process  of  swelling  goes  on  the 
bunches  can  expand,  causing  the  shoulders  to  rise 
without  hindrance. 

YouNo  Vines,  or  those  planted  this  year, 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  all  the  growth 
possible  between  now  and  the  end  of  August.  To 
attempt  to  grow  on  young  Vines  without  fire- 
heat  is  not  advisable,  especially  in  a  season  like 
the  present.  In  all  such  vineries  the  atmosphere 
should  ba  kept  moist  and  congenial  to  growth, 
the  house  being,  as  it  were,  treated  similar  to  a 
stove  in  this  respect  as  to  closing,  but  with  a 
little  more  ventil.ation  during  the  day.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  the  best  methods  of  treating  young 
Vines  as  regards  the  extension  or  the  curtailment 
of  the  growth.  I  am  disposed  to  favour  exten- 
sion, and  so  long  .as  the  roof  is  not  unduly 
crowded  do  not  practise  thinning  even  of  laterals. 
I  have  adopted  the  plan,  and  with  advantage,  of 
allowing  the  main  rods  only  to  be  tied  to  the 
wires,  all  the  Lateral  growths  hanging  down  below 
the  wires.  By  this  means  the  new  rods  which  are 
permanent  receive  all  possible  benefit,  whereas  it 
is  probable  some  may  not  do  so  when  the  laterals 
are  radiating  in  all  directions  upon  the  trellis  at 
the  same  level.  It  tends  thereby  to  the  swelling 
up  of  the  young  rods  and  their  earlier  maturity 
too.  Should  any  grower  be  troubled  with  a  drop- 
ping of  the  young  leaves  on  recently  planted 
Vines,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  in 
particular,  with  a  pale  brownish  colour  and 
a  tendency  towards  a  glossy  appearance,  it 
may  be  put  down  as  the  work  of  a  species 
of  spider,  of  which  we  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  that  known  as  the  red  spider.  This  gave  me 
trouble  once  when  a  range  was  newly  planted  ; 
therefore  I  know  what  a  nuisance  it  is.  At  first 
the  presence  of  an  insect  was  not  suspected,  the 
le.aves  dropping  in  a  mysterious  manner  whilst 
still  small.  But  upon  a  close  inspection  it  could 
be  seen  wh.at  really  was  the  cause,  the  insect  in 
question  being  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
account  for  it.  Being  so  minute  it  may  be  passed 
over  ;  in  fact,  when  the  leaves  so  affected  were 
pointed  out  to  some  people  they  did  not  notice 
its  presence.  With  the  aid,  however,  of  a  magni- 
fying glass  it  may  easily  be  detected.  The  remedy 
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I  employed  was  soot  only,  and  it  was  most  ett'ec- 
tual.  The  means  adopted  for  its  application  was 
done  by  putting  some  soot  into  small  bags,  as 
seed  bags,  tying  them  tightly  and  then  sinking 
them  in  the  water  tanks  from  which  the  water 
for  syringing  was  taken.  A  gallon  of  soot  in  a 
100-gallon  tank  would  last  thus  for  weeks  in  an 
effective  condition.  What  is  needed  is  to  extract 
the  better  qualities  of  the  soot,  not  its  actual 
colour,  as  some  most  erroneously  suppose,  and 
therefore  stir  the  bag  about  for  that  purpose. 
This  very  minute  form  of  spider  is  a  most  in- 
sidious pest,  and  one  that  should  be  stopped  by 
the  means  indicated  in  an  early  stage,  otherwise 
the  leading  shoots  are  oftentimes  crippled  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.  HoRTUs. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 


Cropping  the  land. — This  will  now  be  important 
in  this  department,  as  much  depends  through  the 
next  month  on  the  crops  next  winter  and  early 
spring.  Of  course  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
land  and  present  crop,  as  often  many  shifts  have 
to  be  made  to  forward  the  winter  crop.  At  the 
present  date  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  available 
land  for  these  crops  owing  to  the  season  being  a 
backward  one,  and  in  many  gardens  one  is  obliged 
to  use  the  land  for  crops  that  are  not  always  the 
most  suitable.  For  instance,  any  of  the  Brassicas 
should  not  follow  the  same  family.  At  times  it 
is  unavoidable,  and  here  I  would  advise  deep 
digging  previous  to  planting,  and  if  a  dressing  of 
artificial  manure  can  be  given,  so  much  the  better. 
Cauliflowers  may  follow  early  Potatoes,  but  as 
the  Cauliflower  to  be  good  needs  ample  food  it  is 
essential  to  manure  liberally  for  this  crop.  The 
land  now  planted  with  Cauliflowers  will  be  in  fair 
condition  for  roots  that  do  not  need  rich  soil,  such 
as  Parsnips  and  Beets.  The  land  if  given  a  winter 
dressing  of  lime  or  burnt  refuse  and  turned  up 
roughly  will  be  in  condition  for  the  root  crop. 
JVIany  who  have  cleared  the  land  of  Broad  Beans, 
Spinach,  and  Turnips  may  plant  Kales,  Broccoli 
and  Brussels  Sprouts.  For  the  last  I  find  the 
Spinach  quarters  suitable,  and  in  poor  soil  food 
may  be  given,  as  the  Brussels  Sprouts  take  much 
out  of  the  soil  if  allowed  to  attain  size  and  remain 
till  next  spring.  Brussels  Sprouts  also  do  well 
after  early  Potatoes,  and  I  would  advise  deep 
digging  or  forking  in  addition  to  the  lifting  of  the 
tubers.  I  find  Onion  beds  a  suitable  spot  for  the 
spring  Cabbage.  Give  lime  freely  if  at  all  neces- 
sary, as  though  the  work  in  the  garden  is  now  so 
pressing,  it  is  labour  well  laid  out  to  free  the 
ground  of  pests  that  prey  upon  the  tender  plants 
at  a  season  it  is  impossible  to  gi\'e  remedies.  I 
am  now  clearing  off  the  Strawberry  plants  that 
have  borne  fruit,  burning  the  plants,  dry  litter, 
and  weed  growth  that  accumulated  during  the 
season  and  planting  Broccoli.  Drills  are  drawn  at 
2  feet  apart.  The  ground  is  not  dug,  it  having 
been  heavily  manured  and  double  dug  for  the 
Strawberry  crop.  Coleworts  do  well  on  the 
borders  that  have  been  cleared  of  the  first  early 
Potatoes,  these  being  planted  closely.  A  nice 
open  piece  of  land  should  be  reserved  for  sowing 
Lettuce  next  month.  Many  sow  this  crop  on  a 
sheltered  border.  The  plants  often  suff'er  more 
from  being  crowded  than  if  given  room  and 
grown  as  hardy  as  possible.  I  sow  this  crop, 
winter  Onions,  and  late  Turnips  in  a  fully 
exposed  position  to  get  the  best  results.  Much 
the  same  remarks  apply  to  late  Celery  ;  the  more 
open  the  position  the  hardier  the  plants. 

Gathkuing  vegetables. — Few  would  advise  as 
to  gathering,  thinking  it  such  a  small  matter, 
but  on  this  point  much  depends,  as  the  plants  if 
not  gone  over  frequently  do  not  produce  the  best 
results.  Even  though  the  produce  may  not  be 
needed  at  the  moment,  if  left  it  spoils  the  growth 
of  others,  and  tlie  plant  fails  to  produce 
freely.  Take  French  Beans.  These  are  often 
left  on  the  plants  much  too  long,  as  the 
skin  hardens  and  soon  loses  flavour.  The 
best  results  are  obtained  when  the  pods  are 
gathered  young  and  cooked  whole,  this  allowing 
the  plants  to  give  better  crops.     Vegetable  Mar- 


rows are  much  best  cut  in  a  young  state.  The 
plants  crop  much  better  if  the  Marrows  are 
gathered  regularly.  Cauliflowers  at  this  time  of 
year  soon  expand,  and  once  they  lose  that  com- 
pact build  they  are  of  poor  quality.  Far  better 
cut  and  store  in  a  cellar  in  a  moist  place  than 
leave  on  the  plants  if  the  weather  is  hot.  Roots 
of  any  kind  growing  in  a  shallow  soil  need  more 
moisture  than  those  in  shade,  so  that  in  growing 
for  summer  use  long-rooting  kinds  are  most  suit- 
able. I  have  found  that  vegetables  gathered 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  from  light  soils 
do  not  keep  so  well  as  those  gathered  early  in  the 
day,  so  that  if  needed  to  be  sent  long  distances 
this  is  an  important  point.  Mere  size  in  vege- 
tables is  no  criterion  as  to  quality,  and  this  should 
be  borne  in  mind  where  the  best  are  valued. 

YoiTxG  Carrots. — From  October  to  April  the 
root-store  usually  provides  Carrots,  and  they  are 
at  times  large  and  none  too  good  as  regards 
quality.  To  keep  up  a  regular  supply  of  small, 
tender  roots  it  is  well  to  sow  this  month  and  not 
store,  but  draw  as  needed.  Of  course  in  heavy, 
clayey,  wet  soils  this  is  not  an  easy  matter,  and  in 
such  it  would  be  well  to  prepare  a  bed  with 
lighter  materials,  such  as  road  scrapings,  old 
refuse  soil,  or  anything  that  lightens.  I  have 
found  burnt  refuse  excellent.  In  cold  places  it 
would  be  well  to  sow  early,  but  in  the  south,  in 
light  soil,  I  have  obtained  excellent  results  from 
sowing  in  August.  Wireworm  and  slugs  are  very 
destructive,  and  these  must  be  cleared  previous 
to  sowing,  using  lime  freely,  and  in  badly  in- 
fested ground  I  find  gas-lime  the  best  insecticide. 
For  use  at  the  season  named,  such  kinds  as 
Jlodel,  Early  Gem,  or  Early  Nantes  are  excellent, 
and  'n  very  severe  weather  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
cover  a  portion  of  the  (juarter  with  litter,  so  that 
the  roots  may  be  lifted  without  damage.  I  sow 
in  an  open  position.  This  sowing  gives  tender 
young  roots  well  into  April,  as  if  lifted  in  March 
and  laid  in  in  a  cool  place  they  keep  sound  for 
some  weeks.  If  sown  fairly  thick  it  is  well  to 
thin  early,  but  not  severely,  as  these  roots  do  not 
attain  a  large  size. 

Turnips  for  winter. — The  summer  has  been  a 
good  one  for  these.  I  never  remember  so  few 
failures,  and  it  now  behoves  us  to  prepare  for  later 
supplies.  I  am  aware  in  the  south  it  is  full  early 
for  sowing,  but  not  in  late  districts,  and  I  find  it 
advantageous  to  make  two  sowings,  one  now  and 
another  a  month  later,  as  by  so  doing  there  is  no 
lack  of  tender  roots.  Should  the  autumn  be 
warm  the  roots  at  times  become  large  and  coarse, 
and  do  not  keep  well ;  indeed,  in  my  opinion 
coarse  roots  are  not  worth  storing.  This  is  my 
reason  for  sowing  some  three  weeks  later,  as  roots 
the  size  of  a  cricket  ball  are  large  enough  for 
winter  use.  The  land  for  winter  Turnips  needs 
good  culture.  Manure  (well  decayed)  sliould  not 
be  absent,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  to  place 
the  food  out  of  the  reach  of  the  roots,  as  in  dry 
seasons  it  will  support  the  crop  at  a  time  the 
roots  are  swelling  ;  it  also  assists  in  rapid  germi- 
nation, a  necessity  with  this  crop  in  dry  seasons. 
Turnips  are  not  nearly  so  tender  as  supposed, 
and  the  roots  are  not  injured  by  a  few  degrees  of 
frost.  For  years  I  have  not  lifted  till  December, 
but  have  taken  the  precaution  to  mould  up  late 
in  October,  this  preserving  them  till  the  latter 
date.  In  mild  winters  in  well-drained  soil,  they 
may  be  left  in  their  growing  quarters  all  the 
winter.  It  may  be  asked  why  risk  the  crop  when 
they  may  be  stored  in  October  ;  simply  because 
the  roots  so  soon  deteriorate  in  a  warm  store,  as 
they  grow  out  badly  and  lose  flavour.  For  late 
autumn  supplies  Criterion  and  Swan's  Egg  are 
splendid  types.  These  do  well  in  most  soils.  In 
land  infested  with  insect  pests  I  would  advise 
a  dressing  of  lime  and  soot ;  failing  this,  wood 
ashes  and  lime  are  a  splendid  fertiliser.  So  far  I 
have  found  no  Turnip  superior  to  Red  Globe  for 
keeping.  It  is  a  very  solid  root,  and  remains 
sound  for  months  The  yellow  varieties  should 
not  be  overlooked  ;  indeed,  such  as  Yellow  Per- 
fection and  Golden  Ball  are  our  best  winter 
Turnips,  needing  less  protection  and  being  re- 
markably sweet  and  good  well  into  the  new  year. 


For  leaving  in  the  soil  to  provide  green  tops,  a 
sowing  of  the  latter  kinds  or  Chirk  Castle  ia 
most  useful.  These  will  not  need  so  much  room 
as  the  earlier  roots.  These  should  be  from 
15  inches  to  18  inches  apart  between  the  rows  to 
allow  of  cleaning  and  working  between.  With 
ample  room  the  roots  are  harder  and  keep  better. 

SPIN.4CH. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  this 
during  September  and  the  following  month,  and 
to  provide  a  good  supply  without  unduly  trenching 
on  the  winter  sowing  it  is  well  to  sow  now.  In 
very  hot  summers  the  seed  sown  now  does  not 
always  germinate  so  readily  as  one  might  wish, 
but  this  occurs  more  often  in  poor  soil.  I  find  it 
well  to  thoroughly  manure  for  this  special  autumn 
crop,  as  the  return  from  land  well  done  is  so  great 
that  it  is  worth  a  little  extra  trouble  to  build  up 
an  autumn  supply.  I  am  now  sowing  on  land 
that  has  been  cleared  of  early  Peas,  well  dressing 
the  ground  with  decayed  cow  manure.  Avoid 
thick  sowings,  or  if  at  all  thick  thin  freely  to  get 
strong  leafage.  A  distance  of  18  inches  between 
the  rows  will  be  none  too  much,  and  in  land 
troubled  with  wireworm  give  liberal  dressings  of 
soot  and  lime  ;  indeed,  I  also  give  a  liberal  dress- 
ing of  wood  ashes  or  burnt  refuse  on  the  surface 
previous  to  sowing  the  seed,  and  in  the  winter 
when  the  winter  crop  is  ready  the  land  that  has 
produced  a  late  autumn  supply  is  dug  over 
deeply,  the  roots  dug  in,  and  in  the  spring  it  is  in 
good  condition  for  a  root  crop  that  does  not  need 
fresh  manure.  Land  for  the  main  winter  and 
spring  supply  should  now  be  prepared,  as  it  is 
important  to  clear  out  wireworm  and  other  pests 
by  exposure  previous  to  sowing  early  next  month. 

Lettuce. — By  sowing  a  good  variety  of  Lettuce 
at  this  date  there  will  be  no  break  in  the  supply. 
A  quick  grower  will  be  suitable.  I  find  a 
medium-sized  Lettuce  the  best  for  sowing  after 
this  date.  Large  sowings  are  not  needed,  far 
better  sow  every  fortnight  for  the  next  two 
months  than  make  one  or  two  sowings  to  have  a 
glut  of  material  at  one  time.  Golden  Queen  is  a 
very  beautiful  Lettuce  for  early  autumn  supplies. 
I  admit  it  is  very  tender  and  will  not  stand  frost, 
but  it  will  be  used  before  the  weather  is  at  all 
cold,  as  it  is  a  very  quick  grower  and  of  the  best 
quality.  Tom  Thumb  is  a  small  grower  and  very 
sweet.  If  a  larger  is  needed  the  Neapolitan  is- 
good.  Of  Cos  varieties,  Sutton's  Intermediate  is 
the  liest  small  autumn  Cos  I  have  grown,  and 
invaluable,  as  it  is  very  hardy.  I  have  had  this 
good  well  into  December.  Hick's  Hardy  Cos  and 
Bath  are  good,  the  latter  for  latest  sowings.  By 
sowing  now  and  again  as  advised,  Lettuce  may  be 
had  good  all  through  the  autumn.  The  seedlings 
will  now  lift  readily.  I  find  they  do  well  on  the 
Celery  trenches.  Ground  should  be  prepared  for 
the  autumn  sowings,  and  if  quantities  are  needed 
in  the  spring  it  is  well  to  be  liberal  with  the 
space.  Give  an  open  position  and  do  not  omit  to 
use  lime,  soot,  or  other  aids  to  dress  the  land,  to 
kill  slugs  and  wireworm  previous  to  sowing  the 
seeds.  S.  M. 


Acaljrphas. — Though  Acalypha  Sanderiana  is 
the  only  species  to  claim  recognition  from  a  floral 
point  of  view,  the  introduction  of  such  a  start- 
ling novelty  as  this  has  directed  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  to  the  entire  genus,  and  cer- 
tainly the  beauty  of  their  foliage  entitles  some  of 
them  to  a  prominent  place  among  this  class  of 
plants.  The  latest  addition  to  ornamental  leaved 
Acalyphas  is  A.  Godseffiana,  which,  like  the 
flowering  species  above  mentioned,  was  collected 
in  New  Guinea  by  Micholitz.  In  A.  Godseffiana 
the  blade  of  the  leaf  is  5  inches  to  0  inches  long 
and  plain  green  in  tint,  with  a  particularly  clear 
cream-coloured  margin,  varying  in  width  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch.  In  the  mature  foliage 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  leaf,  that  is,  the  serrated 
portion,  has  just  a  suspicion  of  pink.  It  is  of 
good  free  growth  and  its  clear,  fresh  variegation 
renders  it  a  decided  acquisition.  Another  form 
in  which  the  marking  is  limited  to  the  edge  of  the 
leaf  is  A.  marginata,  in  which  the  ground  colour 
is  a  kind  of  bronzy  olive  with  a  clearly  defined 
margin  of  rosy  carmine.     There  are  several  other 
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forms,  and  in  some  of  them  tlie  loavos  show  a 
curious  l)loiiilinif  of  various  shades  and  colours. 
This  is  particuhirly  noliceablo  in  A.  tricolor,  also 
known  as  A.  Wilkt'siaiui  and  A.  musaica,  and 
when  well  jjrown  and  coloured  they  are  particu- 
larly useful  for  various  decorative  purposes;  the 
fact  that  thoy  are  readily  propagated  and  quickly 
attain  an  ell'octivo  size  boin;;  greatly  in  their 
favour.  During  hot  summers  they  are  very  useful 
in  the  mixed  beds  now  so  popular,  but  if  the 
season  is  wet  and  cold  they  are,  as  with  several 
other  subjects,  i[uite  inelfeclive.  Most  of  tliese 
fine-foliaged  Acalyfihas  were  introduced  within 
the  dozen  years  following  ISGli,  and  that  being 
just  the  period  when  this  class  of  plants  was  so 
popular,  they  were  soon  in  general  cultivation. 
To  obtain  good  coloured  specimens  they  need  to 
bo  treated  much  as  C'rotons,  that  is,  fully  exposed 
to  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine.  Red  spider  is 
sometimes  apt  to  be  troublesome,  hence  frequent 
syringing  should  be  given  to  keep  it  in  check. 
— T. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


AUTUMN  PEAS. 

In  the  northern  jjarts  of  the  country  there  is 
less  ditticulty  in  getting  a  good  supply  of  Peas 
in  autumn  ;  but  this  should  not  deter  growers 
from  getting  a  fair  return  in  less  favoured 
localities.  Locality  is  not  always  at  fault,  as  in 
many  gardens  the  soil,  being  light,  does  not  suit 
a  late  crop  of  Peas.  For  many  years  when 
there  was  a  much  smaller  variety  of  Peas 
to  choose  from  the  kind  mostly  grown  was  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  an  excellent  sort  still  difficult  to 
beat.  Even  this  fails  in  poor  soil  on  gravel  or 
on  chalk.  For  latest  supplies  I  have  more  faith 
in  the  dwarfer  growers,  but  even  then  I  would 
advise  a  strong  growing  kind.  These  have  more 
rooting  power  and  are  not  so  readily  aft'ected  by 
drought  and  mildew.  It  may  not  be  necessary 
in  gardens  wliere  autumn  Peas  thrive  to  study 
variety,  and  where  this  is  the  case  the  grower  is 
fortunate.  We  have  some  very  excellent  kinds 
to  select  from,  as  of  late  considerable  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  raising  of  dwarfer  kinds 
with  a  longer  pod  and  of  better  quality.  Some 
growers  tight  shy  of  new  varieties,  and  only 
recently  I  was  told  that  American  Wonder  was 
good  enough  for  anyone.  In  its  day  it  was  an 
advance  in  the  right  du'ection,  but  we  now  have 
kinds  so  much  superior  that  no  one  who  studies 
quality  and  quantity  need  grow  the  one  re- 
ferred to.  I  am  not  decrying  any  kind,  however 
old,  but  as  my  object  is  to  get  the  best  results 
in  the  autumn  much  heavier  crops  can  be 
secured  from  plants  with  more  vigour.  Those 
who  like  the  very  early  dwarf  kinds  will  find 
Chelsea  Gem  all  thoy  desire.  This  is  much 
better  than  American  Wonder,  and  what  makes 
it  so  useful  it  is  an  excellent  variety  for  present 
sowing  in  light  soils  if  due  attention  is  paid  to 
the  plants  in  their  early  stages.  A  variety 
which  does  grandly  with  me  oa  poor  land  is 
Daisy  ;  in  fact,  I  consider  this  the  best  second 
early  Pea  and  the  best  late  variety,  as  its  strong- 
growing  haulm,  dwarf  compact  growth,  and 
great  quantity  of  pods  make  it  doubly  valuable. 
This  Pea  is  the  result  of  crossing  Stratagem 
with  a  giant  Marrow,  and  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  we  have  yet  got.  May  Queen  is  another 
of  the  new  varieties  specially  fine  for  autumn 
sowing,  and,  like  the  one  named  above,  is 
•equally  good  for  early  supplies.  The  plant  is 
dwarf.  With  me  it  rarely  exceeds  2  feet  and 
it  has  a  full  Marrow  flavour,  and  in  comparison 
to  its  height  it  bears  a  large  pod.  This  is  as 
early  as  the  small  round  varieties,  upon  which  I 
place  little  value.  Sown  in  June,  it  will  be 
ready  early  in  September.     I  prefer  to  sow  the 


first  week  in  July  on  a  cool  ))order  .and  get  .a 
later  supply.  Another  good  autumn  variety  is 
Early  (iiant.  This  does  not  jiroduce  the  quan- 
tity of  ])ods  witli  me  whicli  IMay  (,lueen  does,  but 
in  heavier  land  1  saw  this  variety  so  good  that 
I  niust  briefly  note  its  value.  For  many  years 
I  grew  Sturdy  for  latest  supplies,  but  it  is  now 
eclipsed  by  tlio.se  noted  above.  In  a  light  soil 
Sturdy  is  n(]ne  too  vignrous,  and  this  tells 
against  it  in  hot,  dry  seasons.  In  the  north  on 
heavy  land  Sturdy  does  well.  Last  year  I  grew 
The  Michaelmas  Pea,  a  variety  I  saw  in 
splendid  condition  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  a  few  seasons 
ago.  In  growth  this  is  not  unlike  Stratagem, 
but  the  pods  are  blunter  and  the  Peas  remark- 
able for  their  green  colour  and  excellent  table 
quality.  The  INIichaehnas  grows  2  feet  to  .'{  feet 
in  height  and  is  well  worth  room  in  all  gardens 
where  late  Peas  are  valued.  Stratagem  sown 
now  is  excellent  for  autumn.  The  great  diffi- 
culty I  have  had  with  tall  varieties  at  the  sea- 
son named  is  that  they  mildew  so  badly. 
Chelsonian  is  also  an  excellent  variety.  This 
newer  introduction  is  most  prolific  and  with  me 
is  superior  to  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  as  it  branches 
more  freely.  It  attains  a  height  of  0  feet. 
I  am  not  in  favour  of  the  tall  Peas  when  a 
dwarfer  section  may  be  planted  closer  and  give 
a  heavier  return.  I  grow  the  Clielsonian  for 
August  supplies.  A  variety  half  way  between 
the  tall  and  dwarf  kinds  of  recent  introduction 
is  a  new  one  named  Continuity,  a  very  tine  type 
and  bearing  large  joods,  strong,  dark  green 
haulm,  and  free  of  mildew.  During  a  dry 
autumn  it  made  excellent  progress  and  is 
rightly  named  Continuity,  as  it  bore  very 
heavy  crops  until  late  in  the  season. 

Much  depends  on  culture  as  to  the  progress 
the  plants  make  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  growth,  and  in  gardens  where  aut:umn 
Peas  fail  it  is  well  to  give  special  attention  in 
the  way  of  food  at  the  roots.  In  light  soils  on 
gravel  or  chalk  failures  will  occur  unless  food  is 
given.  I  have  adopted  various  means,  and  one 
may  at  times  give  soil  of  a  heavier  nature.  I 
do  not  mean  clay,  but  a  holding  soil.  I 
like  the  dwarf  strong  growers,  averaging  '2  feet 
to  3  feet,  because  they  have  less  haulm. 
Though  I  have  to  plant  closely  on  account  of 
space  at  command  being  limited,  by  making 
trenches  or  deep  drills  there  is  a  fair  return. 
I  give  several  inches  of  good  rotten  manure 
from  the  cow  yard,  and  this  dug  into  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  will  build  up  and  sustain  the 
plants  in  dry  weather.  With  trenches  or  deep 
drills  it  Ie  an  ea.sy  matter  to  give  moisture,  and 
in  the  hot  weather  from  the  end  of  July  to 
September  a  mulch  over  the  soil  of  strawy 
manure  with  a  copious  supply  of  water  once  a 
week  will  keep  growth  active.  I  place  much 
importance  on  mulching  in  poor  soils  if  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry,  and  advise  thin  sow- 
ing to  get  a  strong  plant.  G.  Wythes. 


Pea  Earliest  Marrow. — Whether  this  variety 
can  claim  the  title  given  it  against  so  many  of 
more  recent  introduction  I  cannot  determine,  as 
only  a  representative  trial  of  early  sorts  would 
settle  the  point.  However,  that  does  not  matter 
very  much  to  the  general  reader.  The  above- 
named  sort  may  be  chosen  with  advantage  as  a 
companion  to  others  of  the  early  section,  whether 
marrow  or  round.  It  is  hardy,  a  very  free  bearer, 
and  grows  onlj'  about  ."!  feet  high.  For  an 
early  kind,  the  pods  and  Peas  are  of  good  size  and 
of  excellent  flavour.  This  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  a  raw  state.  With  me  this  season  it  is 
quite  as  early  as  the  early  rounds,  which  are 
reduced  now  to  one  small  sowing,  as  the 
early  marrows  are  hardy,  equally  as  produc- 
tive, and  certainly  better  when  cooked.     I  have 


grown  Earliest  Marrow  now  for  several  year.9, 
and  the  longer  the  acquaintance  the  stronger 
do  the  claims  of  the  variety  appear.  The  severe 
winterly  weather  experienced  in  March  did  much 
damage  to  the  early  I'eas,  but  they  came  through 
the  ordeal  well,  and  their  later  growth  left  no 
suspicion  of  the  <lisa8trous  frosts  and  g.ales  which 
blackened  the  loaves  and  stems,  and  left  them  in 
a  condition  which  made  it  doubtful  whether  thoy 
would  repay  tlio  labour  and  trouble  of  sowing 
and  staking. — W.  S.,  Hood  Ashloii. 

Exhibition  Onions. — It  is  not  gardeners  and 
amateurs  only  who  try  to  obtain  very  tine  bulbs 
of  Onions  for  exhibition.  Seedsmen  also  grow 
them,  as  in  these  days  of  commercial  enterprise 
it  is  needful  to  be  up-to-date  with  exhibits  that 
are  not  even  for  competition.  The  public  judge 
keenly  of  the  merits  of  a  seedsman's  produce 
by  the  examples  he  exhibits  in  public.  When  I 
recently  saw  a  remarkably  fine  lot  of  Onion 
plants  on  a  seed  farm — and  they  were  very  jjerfect 
throughout,  each  plant  being  about  16  inches 
apart — I  asked  why  so  much  trouble  was  taken, 
and  the  grower  replied,  "We  must  show  our 
stocks  in  their  finest  form,  and  for  that  purpose 
we  grow  all  our  roots  so  far  as  possible  under  this 
high-class  culture.  But  for  our  purposes  there  is 
yet  another  reason,  and  it  is  an  important  one. 
The  finer  the  bulbs  or  roots  are,  the  better  the  seed 
stocks  and  the  higher  average  quality  will  they 
have  when  distributed."  The  public  know  little 
of  the  great  care  taken  in  the  matter  of  selection 
to  have  everything  of  the  best.  There  are  pieces 
I  of  Parsnip,  Carrot,  Beet,  and  Turnip,  besides 
I  Onion,  and  in  every  case  the  very  finest  and 
i  handsomest  roots  that  could  be  found  are  selected 
and  planted.  It  is  thus  possible  to  have  a  very 
clear  appreciation  of  the  great  value  to  those  in 
trade  of  securing  the  finest  exhibition  Onions, 
whether  grown  by  themselves  or  others.  This 
principle  of  breeding  stocks  from  the  finest  and 
most  perfect  samples  is  but  identical  with  the 
practices  of  the  florist  who  has  been  breeding  for 
many  years  from  the  best  forms  and  has  eventu- 
ally secured  strains  that  have  the  highest  merit. 
Ordinary  Onion  breadths  look  well,  too,  this  sea- 
son and  seem  so  far  to  have  escaped  harm  from 
the  Onion  maggot.  The  season  so  far  has  suited 
roots  admirably. — A.  D. 

The  flavour  of  vegetables. — Flavour,  the 
most  essential  of  all  qualities  in  vegetables,  is  now 
out  of  court  in  the  rush  of  giant  things  with  fine 
names  that  come  to  us  from  the  seedsmen  ;  the 
true  Brussels  Sprout  has  been  "  improved  "  into  an 
acrid  ball  of  vile  flavour.  Coarse  big  Beans  are 
given  big  names,  and  priced  at  four  times  the 
value  of  the  old  Broad  Bean,  though  not  one  is 
better  in  flavour.  If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble 
to  gather  some  young  horse  Beans  in  a  field  and 
boil  them  he  will  find  them  better  in  flavour  than 
any  of  these  Broad  Beans.  The  flavour  of  the 
Broccoli  sent  to  the  London  market  in  vast  quan- 
tities is  such  as  to  make  an  epicure  for  ever  give 
up  the  use  internally  of  the  Brassica  tribe.  In 
the  Paris  markets  one  can  always  get  French  or 
Kidney  Beans  of  the  right  size  and  quality,  but 
our  own  market  has  been  taken  possession  of  for 
some  years  past  by  a  Bean  which  has  a  shell  as 
big  as  that  of  the  razor  fish  of  our  shores,  and  is 
absolutely  without  the  true  Bean  flavour.  Among 
the  vegetables  which  perhaps  ought  to  have  most 
care  as  regards  flavour  above  all  others  is  the 
garden  Turnip,  but  anyone  who  takes  notice  of 
Turnips  as  served  on  our  tables  will  admit  how 
ill-flavoured,  acrid,  and  also  most  unwholesome 
they  often  are.  Even  the  Swede  of  the  field  is 
much  more  delicate  in  flavour  than  most  garden 
Turnips.  We  never  felt  this  so  strongly  as  lately 
after  some  weeks  enjoying  the  good  and  distinct 
flavour  of  the  white  Turnip  of  the  Paris  market,  a 
most  delicate  vegetable,  in  shape  something  like 
a  sausage,  and  quite  distinct  from  our  own  varie- 
ties. Those  who  ha\e,  unhappily,  to  rely  on  the 
markets  for  vegetables  must  take  what  the 
market  growers  give  them,  and  in  Covent  (Jarden 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any  with  a  good 
flavour,  or  in  a  young  and  tender  state,  the  object 
of  the  growers  being  bulk.     The  Peas  are  like 
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marbles,  and  are,  we  think,  neither  pleasant  nor 
wholesome,  so  all  those  who  have  gardens  should 
insist  on  quality  before  everything  e\se.— Field. 

Pea  Veitch's  Earliest  Marrow.  —  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  Peas  belonging 
to  this  type  are  always  better  flavoured  than  the 
hard  round  kinds,  but  the  difficulr.y  hitherto  has 
been  to  secure  a  sort  which  combines  earliness 
with  good  cropping  qualities.  This  difficulty  has, 
however,  been  overcome,  as  the  above  variety 
possesses  both  these  qualities,  and  enables 
gardeners  to  place  upon  the  table  Peas  of  far 
superior  quality  than  was  formerly  the  case  when 
the  early  rounds  had  to  be  entirely  relied  on  for 
first  crops.  The  above  was  sown  here  on  Janu.ary 
25  on  a  warm  south  border,  Extra  Selected  Early, 
First  and  Best,  and  Harbinger  being  also  sown  at 
the  same  time.  Earliest  Marrow  was  ready  for 
gathering  quite  as  soon  as  the  two  first-named 
sorts,  and  ten  days  earlier  than  Harbinger,  while 
it  is  equal  to  all  these  as  regards  cropping.  Its 
habit  of  growth  is  good,  and  reaches  to  a  height 
of  4  feet.  The  pods,  which  are  curved,  are  well 
filled,  and  the  peas  when  cooked  are  of  excellent 
quality. — A.  W.,  Here  ford. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— KITCHEN. 


Turnip  Swan's  Egg. — This  is  a  white  Turnip, 
oval,  as  its  name  implies.  I  find  these  long- 
shaped  roots  have  a  better  chance  of  standing 
heat  and  drought  than  the  flat  roots,  or  what  are 
termed  the  strap-leaved  section.  The  variety  in 
question  is  not  unlike  the  Turnips  grown  so 
largely  on  the  Continent,  though  the  roots  are 
not  quite  so  long.  In  poor,  dry  soils  it  is  one  of 
the  best,  the  texture  very  fine  and  the  flavour 
delicate.  It  is  not  a  coarse  root.  Mine  rarely 
exceeds  in  size  a  good  Lemon,  and  it  is  much 
liked  on  that  account.  Having  a  small  top  it 
occupies  but  little  space,  and  doing  so  well  in 
dry  seasons  makes  it  a  most  valuable  garden 
variety.  It  also  keeps  well  when  fully  grown  if 
stored  in  a  cool  place. — G.  Wvtiiks. 

The  Swede  Turnip  for  winter. — Very  few 
persons  cultivate  the  Swede  in  gardens  for  winter 
use.  The  (iolden  Ball  is  equally  useful  as  a 
winter  vegetable,  but  those  who  care  for  the 
Swede  would  do  well  to  grow  a  few  rows  for  use 
at  the  season  named.  There  are  both  white  and 
yellow  varieties  of  Swedes.  I  prefer  the  yellow- 
fleshed.  One  I  had  last  year  on  trial  called  Sut- 
ton's Yellow  was,  when  cooked,  of  excellent  flavour. 
The  plants  are  short-topped,  roots  clean  and 
shapely,  and  of  excellent  quality,  the  flesh  being 
firm  and  juicy.  This  should  be  grown  in  all  gar- 
dens, as  it  is  not  readily  injured  by  frost.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  sow  for  winter  use,  giving  the 
plants  an  open  position.  A  heavy  soil  will  give 
the  best  flavoured  and  most  shapely  roots. — B.  M. 

Beet    Crimson    Ball    in    summer.  —  The 

Turnip-rooted  Beets  are  useful  for  early  supplies 
for  summer  salads,  and  so  far  I  have  found 
none  superior  to  the  Crimson  Ball.  This  root  is 
far  superior  to  the  Eclipse  and  Egyptian,  as  these 
latter  are  not  always  true  to  name.  Few  vege- 
tables need  more  care  in  selection  than  Beetroot, 
and  Crimson  Ball  with  me  comes  very  true,  and 
what  is  so  important  it  is  a  remarkably  early  sort. 
This  year,  owing  to  the  weather,  the  roots  are 
three  weeks  later,  but  the  plants  are  now  making 
up  for  lo!:t  time  and  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.  I 
find  this  variety  excellent  for  a  light  soil.  The 
roots,  though  small,  are  perfect  in  shape  and  of  a 
bright  rich  red  colour,  flesh  firm  and  of  a  fine 
flavour.  Sown  in  the  open  early  in  April  the 
roots  will  be  ready  in  twelve  weeks  from  time  of 
sowing,  and  in  poor  land  anyone  may  with  advan- 
tage use  this  variety  for  autumn  supplies  by 
making  two  or  three  sowings  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember.— G.  W. 

Lettuce,  Hicks'  Hardy. — I  can  bear  out 
what  "A.  W.'  (p.  olO)  says  respecting  the  merits 


of  this  good  old  Lettuce,  having  proved  its  hardi- 
ness now  for  several  years.  I  am  told  that  a  very 
similar,  if  not  the  same  variety,  is  sent  into  the 
English  markets  from  Italy  in  the  winter  months 
as  perfect  in  growth  as  with  us  in  May  and  June. 
By  planting  in  dift'erent  positions — some  under 
sheltering  walls  and  others  in  the  open,  a  long 
supply  is  maintained.  I  have  not  tried  Hicks' 
for  frame  work  in  winter,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Endive  is  preferred  at  that  season,  and  the 
Paris  and  Superb  Cos  are  usually  the  favourites 
for  the  summer,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
either  of  these  surpasses  the  winter  kind  in 
quality  or  size.  I  have  not  grown  them  together 
to  prove  whether  the  summer  ones  develop 
quicker  than  the  hardy  Lettuce  under  notice.  I 
have  seen  the  ever-popular  Bath  Cos  destroyed  in 
the  winter  by  severe  frost,  when  Hicks'  remained 
and  de%eloped  large  heads.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  Bath  variety  still  retains  a  high  place, 
and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  continue  to  do  so,  for 
growers  are  slow  to  give  up  old  and  well-proved 
kinds  at  the  expense  of  newer  ones  of  which  they 
have  no  experience.  Hicks'  grows  to  as  large  a 
size  as  the  Bath  Cos,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  self-folding,  when  the  latter  needs  to  be  tied 
up  to  become  perfectly  blanched. — W.  S.,  Wilts. 

Coleworts. — Being  rather  a  large  grower  of 
Cole  worts,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  "  S.  M.,"  in 
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his  calendar  notes  for  June  18,  advises  the  grow- 
ing of  this  excellent  quick-hearting  Cabbage  for 
autumn  and  winter  use.  I  usually  make  the  first 
sowing  of  seed  the  first  week  in  June,  and  an- 
other at  the  latter  end  of  the  month.  From  these 
two  sowings  I  generally  have  about  4000  plants 
set  out  at  intervals.  The  first  batch  comes  in  in 
the  autumn,  after  which  there  is  an  uninter- 
rupted supply  until  March,  when  EUam's  Spring 
Cabbage  is  usually  ready  for  use.  These  Cole- 
worts  succeed  Potatoes,  and  are  planted  without 
the  ground  having  any  further  preparation  be- 
yond that  which  it  receives  when  lifting  the  crop. 
If  the  weather  is  dry,  the  roots  of  the  plants  are 
dipiied  in  a  puddle  of  clay  and  water,  with  a  little 
soot  added  before  planting,  and  then  watered 
home  afterwards.  "  S.  M.'s  "  hint  as  to  planting 
in  drills  is  a  good  one,  as  it  not  only  prevents  a 
waste  of  water  in  a  dry  time,  but  it  also  saves 
moulding  up  afterwards,  as  all  that  is  required  is 
to  fill  in  the  drills.  I  do  not  grow  the  Hardy 
Green  variety,  but  rely  entirely  on  the  Rosette  or 
London  Colewort,  which  always  stands  the  winter 
well  with  me.  This  is  a  valuable  Cabbage  for 
amateurs  and  others  having  but  small  gardens  to 
plant  for  autumn  and  winter  supply,  as  the 
ground  can  be  cleared  quickly,  and  in  time  for  it 
to  be  prepared  again  for  spring  cropping. — A.  W. 


PEAR   EASTER   BEURRE. 

Opinions  vary  greatly  as  to  the  value  of  this 
very  old  Pear  for  general  culture  in  England, 
and  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  it  is  valueless  in 
the  northern  districts.  My  experience  is  that 
it  is  indispensable  where  late  Pears  are  a  neces- 
sity, but  that  it  requires  high  culture  on  a  wall 
with  a  south  or  south-west  aspect  to  develop 
good  flavour  and  a  juicy  texture.  Certainly 
when  at  its  best,  as  grown  in  England,  it  is 
first-rate  in  quality,  though  we  cannot  compete 
for  size  with  the  huge  .specimens  imported  from 
California.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  it 
used  to  be  well  grown  at  Wynyard  Park, 
Durham,  a  district  which  is  not  specially 
favoured  in  the  matter  of  climate,  and  I  have 
also  met  with  excellent  examples  in  Suffolk, 
Gloucestershire,  Cornwall,  Hampshire,  and 
Bedfordshire,  but  have  noticed  in  each  case 
that  all  the  fruits  of  good  quality  were  produced 
by  comparatively  young  trees,  and  I  have  not 
found  the  ordinary  methods  of  resuscitating 
very  old  trees,  by  reducing  fruit  spurs,  root- 
pruning,  and  relaying  the  roots  in  fresh  soil, 
of  much  avail  in  altering  the  chai-acter 
of  fruits  produced  by  such  trees  of  ■ 
Easter  Beurre,  though  with  other 
varieties  the  effect  has  been  strongly 
marked.  Judging  from  this  and  from 
the  character  of  fruits  given  by 
younger  trees,  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  this  Pear  would  be  to  plant 
relays  of  cordon-grown  trees  on  the 
Quince  stock  at  intervals  of  a  few 
years,  and  to  grub  out  all  that  show 
signs  of  developing  small,  spotted 
fruits  of  a  woody  texture. 

Much  may  be  done  in  the  matter 
of  keeping  the   trees  thrifty  by  thin- 
ning down  the  fruits  rigorously  when- 
ever there  is  a  heavy  set,  which  wiU 
be  probably  every  year  favourable  to 
Pears,  as  the  tree  is  a  great  bearer, 
shortening    back    the    fruit-spurs    at 
pruning  time  and  feeding  well  through- 
out dry  seasons,   doing  everything  in 
fact    to     encourage     strong,     healthy 
growth  with  plump  and  vigorous  fruit- 
buds,    and    not   too   many    of    them. 
Good  trees  may  be  had   on  the  free 
stock   and    also    double-worked,    but 
the   tendency  of  the  day   is   to  plant 
single  cordons  of  late  Pears  thickly  on  walls  in 
favourable  positions,  and  these  trees  will  give 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory  results  where  there 
are  no  difticulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  them 
when  wanted. 

A  good  Easter  Beurre  should  be  above 
medium  size,  roundish  oblong  in  form,  green 
ground  colour  (changing  to  yellowish  green  as 
the  fruit  ripens),  covered  with  dots  of  russet, 
and  with  a  flush  of  reddish  brown  covering 
most  of  the  sunny  side  of  the  fruits,  and  a. 
small  eye.  The  flavour  is  distinct  and  good, 
the  flesh  white,  melting,  and  refreshing.  The 
fruits  often  ripen  in  December  and  January, 
but  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  till  March, 
as  they  do  not  readily  decay. 

J.  C.  Tallack. 


Strawberry  Leader.  — Having  grown  and 
fruited  this  Strawberry  along  with  Royal  Sove- 
reign on  a  south  border  with  a  view  to  test  its 
earliness,  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  state  that 
there  is  ijuite  a  difl'erence  of  seven  days  between 
the  two,  as  Royal  Sovereign  w.as  ripe  on  June  17, 
while  Leader  was  not  ready  until  the  24th. 
Leader  is  a  more  compact  grower   than   Royal 
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Sovereign  ;  the  leaf-stalks  are  much  shorter,  and 
it  is  also  an  excellent  cropper.  The  individual 
fruits  are  largo  and  fairly  well  coloured,  but  in 
my  opinion  the  flavour  is  neither  so  good  nor  is 
the  flesh  so  firm  as  in  Royal  Sovereign.  Accord- 
ing to  its  behaviour  with  me  it  will  be  a  good 
sort  to  cotue  in  between  the  last-named  variety 
-and  Sir  .1.  I'axton,  particularly  in  a  backward 
season  like  the  present  one,  as  it  would  prevent 
any  possible  break  occurring  in  the  supply. 
Royal  Sovereign,  therefore,  still  retains  its  posi- 
tion as  a  first  early,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  superseded  by  something  better,  which,  1 
venture  to  think,  will  be  some  time. — A.  W. 


MORELLO  CHERRIES. 

Both  bush  and  wall  trees  here  have  set  won- 
derful crops  oi  fruit,  which  is  now  passing 
through  the  stoning  period.  Judging  by  appear- 
;vuces,  but  a  small  percentage  is  likely  to  drop 
after  stoning  is  completed,  and  should  this 
prove  to  be  correct  the  trees  must  have  generous 
treatment  or  the  fruits  will  otherwise  be  liut 
small.  Morello  Cherries  are  so  mucli  sought 
after  that  tliey  are  never  too  plentiful,  and  I 
know  that  in  my  own  case,  although  large  quan- 
tities are  annually  grown  for  a  private  garden, 
the  supply  never  exceeds  the  demand.  It  is 
therefore  one  of  the  most  profitable  outdoor 
fruit  crops  that  can  be  grown  in  a  private 
garden,  and  one  deserving  of  special  treatment 
as  regards  feeding  and  keeping  the  trees  in  a 
clean,  healthy  condition.  When  a  heavy  set  is 
secured,  one  hardly  likes  to  thin  the  fruits 
down  as  with  the  sweet  varieties,  neither  is  it 
necessary  that  it  should  be  done  if  the  precau- 
tion is  only  taken  to  render  the  trees  every 
assistance  while  perfecting  their  fruit.  If  the 
roots  are  judiciously  fed  no  ill  efl'ects  follow, 
and  the  trees  continue  to  bear  year  after  year 
so  long  as  this  course  of  treatment  is  pursued. 
The  roots  of  the  Morello  naturally  feed  near 
the  surface,  and  if  a  winter  mulch  of  half-rotten 
manure  or  liorse  droppings  is  given  annually  it 
proves  of  the  utmost  value  in  keeping  the  trees 
in  robust  health.  This  mulch  in  course  of  time 
becomes  permeated  with  a  regular  network  of 
roots,  but  if  liquid  or  chemical  manures  are 
given  in  ai.ldition  after  the  stoning  period  is 
safely  passed  magnificent  fruits  are  the  result. 
Even  ample  supplies  of  water  alone  greatly 
enhance  the  size  should  the  weather  be  dry 
enough  to  warrant  their  free  and  frequent  use,  but 
the  additional  aid  of  a  stimulant  improves  and 
enriches  the  flavour.  A  good  manure  is  equal 
quantities  of  muriate  of  potash,  bonemeal  and 
superphosphate  of  lime.  Strew  it  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  border  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  per 
square  yard  and  wash  it  in  at  once.  If  the 
border  should  be  dry,  take  the  precaution  to 
moisten  the  soil  before  applying  the  manure, 
otlierwise  great  waste  will  ensue. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  black  aphis  gene- 
rally proves  troublesome,  much  depending  on 
the  amount  of  attention  given  the  trees  in  the 
way  of  washing  or  .syringing  them.  If  hosed  or 
forcibly  w.ished  by  means  of  a  garden  engine 
every  few  days  these  pests  have  small  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  footing,  but  if  once  allowed 
to  settle  on  the  points  of  the  young  shoots  the 
aid  of  insecticides  and  the  exercise  of  a  good 
deal  of  patience  become  necessary  before  they 
can  be  subdued.  Killmright,  mixed  and  applied 
at  full  strength  or  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon,  is  a 
most  excellent  remedy.  Soapsuds  is  another, 
and  this  may  be  applied  at  a  temperature  of 
95°.  In  bad  cases  use  Tobacco  water  with  a 
little  soft  soap  added,  and  wash  frequently 
afterwards  or  until  the  fruit  begins  to  colour. 
Another  matter  calling  for  attention,  and  which 
materially  assists  in  the  production  of  fine  fruit, 


is  the  stopping  or  pinching  of  the  points  of 
the  young  shoots  on  bush  trees  so  soon  as 
the  stones  or  seeds  are  i[uite  hard.  The  same 
remarks  ai)ply  to  the  removal  of  superlluous 
growtlis  on  wall  trees.  These  should  be  well 
thinned  out  and  no  more  retained  than  will  be 
necessary  for  furnishing  the  trees  with  bear- 
ing wood  for  another  season.  These  young 
shoots  should  be  neatly  fastened  back  to  the 
wall  or  tied  to  the  trellis.  They  are  then  more 
e.-vsily  kei)t  clean  than  when  allowed  to  st.and 
straight  out  from  the  wall,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  looking  much  neater.  The  next  thing  is 
to  preserve  the  produce  as  soon  as  it  commences 
to  show  colour,  for  blackbirds  and  thrushes — 
whicli,  by  the  way,  are  more  numerous  than 
ever  tliis  sea.son — soon  make  short  work  of  them 
if  they  are  left  unprotected.  A  net,  with  a 
forked  stick  here  and  there  to  keep  it  away 
from  the  wall,  with  the  lower  edges  pegged 
down  securely  to  the  border,  is  the  most 
otfectual  means  of  preserving  the  fruit  from 
these  marauders.  It  is  always  a  wise  proceed- 
ing to  well  wash  the  trees  prior  to  netting 
whether  aphis  is  present  or  not,  as  remedial 
measures  cannot  well  be  adopted  after  the 
Cherries  begin  to  colour  generally.  A.  W. 


MOVABLE   COPINGS   FOR   WALLS. 

MoNS.  F.  Jamix,  of  Bourg-la-Reine,  in  reply  to 
a  query  of  ours  as  to  the  mode  of  protecting 
Peach  trees  when  in  flower,  sends  us  the  following 
sketch  and  note  : — 

Most  of  ray  walls  are  furnished  with  fixed  or 
permanent  copings,  but  I  have  some  walls  with 
movable  copings,  an  illustration  of  which  I  here- 
with send  you. 


iViilt. 


Iron  hracl-et  to  hold 
hoard  or  frame  )or 
ri/e-atraw  main. 


The  shanks  should  be  fastened  in  the  wall  at 
exactl}"  the  same  angle,  so  as  to  present  a  uni- 
form inclination  of  about  15°,  and  should  be  set 
.3  feet  apart,  but  the  covering-boards  are  fastened 
to  them  only  at  points  6  feet  apart.  I  would  re- 
commend you  to  make  a  trial  in  constructing  one 
of  these  copings  before  you  start  to  make  them 
more  extensively.  A  clever  workman  will  see  at 
once  what  is  re(|uired  to  be  done.  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  this  movable  coping  should  project 
about  l.")  inches  from  the  wall.  At  Montreuil  the 
coping  is  most  usually  made  with  rye  straw, 
which  is  economical,  but  not  durable.  In 
England  rye  straw  is  hardly  obtainable,  but 
wheaten  straw  might  be  very  well  used  in  it.s 
stead. 

Frogmore  Orange  Melon.— Under  its  first 
trial  this  variety  has  given  great  satisfaction.  The 
plant  has  a  very  good  constitution  and  sets  its 
fruit  freely.  The  fruit  is  handsome  in  form  and 
very  good  in  (iualit3\  This  is  almost  all  that  is 
needed  in  a  Melon,  but  it  is  a  condition  that  does 
not  always  follow  a  new  or  an  old  variety.  In 
varying  soils  and  under  the  treatment  of  growers 


wlio  have  methods  differing  one  from  the  other. 
Melons  of  no  one  kind  can  be  said  to  be  universally 
reliable,  and  the  same  probably  may  be  said  of 
the  one  under  notice.  In  my  case  it  has  not 
grown  to  a  large  size,  nor  is  this  needed,  smaller 
fruits  being  in  greater  demand.  The  variety, 
however,  lias  given  such  a  favourable  account  of 
itself  that  it  takes  a  place  in  the  list  selected 
for  future  sowing.  This  Melon  develops  into  a 
totally  ditlerent  fruit  from  what  it  promises  in 
its  early  stages.  Then  it  is  extremely  hirsute,  and 
would  appear  elongated  rather  than  round,  which 
it  is  when  fully  grown.  It  is  prettily  though  not 
densely  netted,  of  a  pale  golden  colour.  For  its 
size  it  lias  a  good  depth  of  flesh,  which  is,  when 
ripe,  very  melting.  It  belongs  to  the  white-fleshed 
section.— W.  S.,  Wills. 


SUMMER  PRUNING  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  time  has  come  when,  even  under  the  pres- 
sure of  work  of  all  kinds,  wall  and  other  trees 
dem.and  some  attention  in   the   removal  of  the 
lateral  growth,  now  so  conspicuous  everywhere. 
There  is  sometimes  anxiety  on  the  part  of  some 
gardeners  to  do  such  work  early  in  the  summer, 
so  as  to  render  the  trees  neater  to   the  eye,  but 
there  is  not  always  a  gain  in  commencing  so 
soon,  for  it  invariably  leads  to  having  a  second 
or  even  a  third  attempt  before  the  work  of  the 
season  is  complete.     This  is  not  the  only  evil 
for  too  early  a  start ;  if  the  pruning  is  done  with 
any  attempt  to  a  final   one,  the  basal  buds  may 
be   forced   into   a   lateral   growth  this   season, 
when,    left   alone   a   short   time    longer,    they 
would   probably   be  developing   fruit-buds  for 
future  bearing.     Thus   two   evils   ari.se,  giving 
additional  labour  this  year  and  jeopardising  next 
year's  crop,  simply  from  trying  to    make  the 
garden  and  trees  trim  and  neat  too  early  in  the 
summer.     This   year   the   frequent   rains  have 
given  rise  to  a  continued  growth,  and  in  some 
instances  this  is  stimulated  by  the  lightness  of 
crops   borne.     Gooseberries   furnish  a  notable 
example  in  these  gardens.     I  have  never  had 
such  a  luxuriant  growth  as  this  year,  or  so  light 
a  crop.     These  have  just  been  lightly  pruned 
.so  as  to  render  the  gathering  somewhat  more 
easy,  for  with  such  a  wealth  of  lateral  growth, 
fruit-picking  was  by  no  means  easy.     Hoeing, 
too,  can  be  much  more  easily  done  when  there 
is   more   room,    weeds   this    season  having   an 
agreeable  time   while  the  storms  were  so  fre- 
quent.    Currants,  where  the  fruit  is  required  for 
immediate  use,  can  be  shortened  somewhat  to 
advantage,  but  in  too  many  instances  there  is 
but  little  time  to  spare  for  these  until  after  the 
crop  is  cleared.     For  late  use  the  extra  foliage 
would  do  good   by  shading  the  fruit  from  the 
hot  sun.     Plums  on  walls  always  form  a  lot  of 
breast- wood,  and  it  may  be  said  no  trees  more 
resent  early  pruning  than  the  Plum  ;  shortened 
early,    a    quick   succession    of   laterals   pushes 
forth  immediately.     Cordon  or  restricted  Plums 
are  greater  oft'enders  in  this  matter  than  others 
having  more  room,  and  it  matters  not  so  much 
whether  the  crop  is  light  or  heavy  in  their  case. 
Pears  do  not  maintain  such  a  continuous  growth 
as  Plums.     What  shortening  is  done  now  will 
be  jiermanent,  and  Apples,  though  they  ditt'er 
from    Pears   in   the    lateness   of   the    summer 
growth,     will    not    give    much    trouble     after 
this     date.      Peaches     and     Nectarines     need 
to  be  attended  to  often  in  the  needful  nailing 
and  thinning.     Where  tliere    is  any  suspicion 
of  crowding,  very  strong  shoots  are  better  pulled 
out  ;dtogether,  or,  if  there  is  room  for  nailing  or 
tying  in  lateral  growth,  they  are  better  stopped, 
and  the  secondary  shoots  laid  in  for  next  year's 
fruiting.      It  is  a  good  rule,  but  one  not  gene- 
rally  carried  out,    to    allow  at   least  C  inches 
bettt'cen    every   bearing    branch   of    Peach   or 
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Nectarine.  This  allows  the  sun  to  reach  every 
leaf,  and  ^'rowth  made  under  such  conditions 
cannot  be  other  than  well  ripened  at  the  end 
of  the  summer.  Apricots  need  the  same  early 
and  constant  attention  as  Peaches  ;  it  is  unwise 
to  allow  a  quantity  of  growth  to  develop  to  be 
cut  away  at  one  pruning.  The  finger  and 
thumb  can  more  safely  do  the  pruning  of  the 
Apricot,  at  any  rate  with  young  trees  or  those 
having  a  tendency  to  develop  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  Ijreast-wood.  <!)ld  trees  whicli  generally 
carry  large  crops  make  but  little  work  in  the 
matter  of  prunmg. 

The  free  growth  of  Cherries,  both  dessert 
and  Morello,  is  often  useful  in  keeping  off 
the  nets  to  a  distance,  making  it  difficult  for 
birds  to  reach  the  fruit  when  ripe.  It  is  not 
fair  to  the  trees  to  be  left  so  long  uncared  for, 
but  unless  the  nets  are  set  out  by  some 
means,  birds,  especially  thrushes,  will  reach 
the  fruit.  Some  of  the  superabundant  shoots 
can  be  cut  out  before  the  nets  are  put 
on.  The  early  Cherry  crop  would  be  cleared 
in  time  to  do  the  necessary  pruning  and 
nailing  of  the  summer  growths.  Raspberries 
should  not  be  overlooked  even  at  this  busy 
period.  If  the  suckers  are  reduced  sufficiently 
for  giving  the  required  number  for  bearing  next 
year,  these  must  be  stronger  and  better  than  if 
left  alone.  Crowded  Raspberries  are  liable  to 
be  severely  crippled  in  the  winter  should  this 
be  a  severe  one,  from  the  fact  that  the  growth 
does  not  become  well  matured.  W.  S. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FRUIT. 

Apple  Boston  RuBset.— If  S.  Dean,  Maiden- 
head, will  let  the  fruit  laug  on  the  tree  as  long  as 
possible,  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  a  few  degrees  of 
Irost.  After  gathering  the  fruit,  place  it  in  a  rather 
close,  cold,  dark  room,  and  he  will  have  no  dithoulty 
in  baviug  a  tine  sample  of  fruit  in  May. — Kr'H.aru 
NisBtT,  Longford  Cottage,  3Inrket  Drayton. 

Fruit  at  Richmond. — That  very  fine  new 
Peach  Thos.  Kivers  was  shown  in  good  form  at 
Richmond  on  the  29th  ult.  It  is,  as  produced  on 
pot  trees,  remarkably  fine,  very  round,  brightly 
coloured  and  handsome.  Without  doubt  on  a 
trellis-trained  tree  close  to  the  glass  the  fruits 
will  be  richly  coloured.  It  is  when  so  grown  that 
a  fair  test  of  its  table  quality  can  be  best  obtained. 
Early  Rivers  Nectarine  was  also  very  fine,  so,  too, 
were  Early  Rivers  (black)  and  Belle  d'Orleans 
(white)  Cherries,  the  latter  being  almost  trans- 
parent. Very  interesting  were  handsome  new 
lorced  fruits  of  Pved  Astrachan  Apple,  and  Buck- 
ingham and  Wagener  Apples  of  last  year  in  very 
fair  condition.  A  little-known  late  Apple,  not 
unlike  Tower  of  Glamis  in  form,  Reinette  Rambon 
de  Melcher,  was  very  firm.  There  were  also  good 
Czar  Plums.  Fruit  in  the  collections  was  but 
moderately  good,  the  best  being  capital  Madres- 
tield  Court  Grapes  from  Clandon  Park,  Surrey. — 
A.  D. 

Annual  Strawberries.  — The  term  annual 
now  so  commonly  applied  to  young  plantations  of 
Strawberries,  whilst  well  understood  by  gardeners, 
is  rather  misleading  to  the  unlearned,  as  I  have 
found.  Practically  the  Strawberry,  though  a 
perennial,  is,  when  treated  as  annual  so-called, 
really  a  biennial.  The  term  annual  is  used 
because  the  plants  are  planted  and  fruited 
within  the  twelve  months,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  then 
destroyed.  Still,  there  is  nothing  new  in  this 
practice  but  the  term  annual.  Strawberry  plants, 
if  from  early  runners,  have  been  planted  and 
fruited  within  the  year  ever  since  they  have  been 
garden  fruits.  The  novelty,  what  little  there  is 
in  that,  is  found  in  planting  relatively  thick,  get- 
ting a  good  crop  of  fruit  the  next  year,  then 
destroying  the  plants.  Early  in  the  century  it 
was  common  practice  to  plant  in  beds  and  allow 
them  to  remain  almost  thickets  for  several  years. 
—A.  D. 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 


SPIR.-EA   FLAGELLIFORMIS. 

While  the  dift'erent  Spineas  include  among 
their  number  some  of  our  very  finest  (lowering 
shrubs,  they  are  so  numerous  that  in  most  cases 
a  rigid  selection  is  necessary.  If  restricted, 
however,  to  a  dozen  distinct  forms,  S.  flagelli- 
formis  must  have  a  place,  as  it  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful free-blooming  kind  and  one  that  does  not 
flower  till  many  others  are  past.  The  Spirfea 
is  in  style  of  growth  very  dift'erent  from  most 
members  of  the  genus,  the  principal  shoots  being 
more  or  less  upright,  while  the  growth  is  quite 
spreading,  and  the  long  slender  shoots,  which 
droop  gracefully  on  all  sides,  are  thickly  studded 
for  some  distance  with  little  flat  clusters  of 
white  blossoms.  When  at  their  best,  the  longest 
shoots  form  veritable  floral  wreaths.  Though  so 
long  known  in  gardens  and  nurseries  as  S. 
flagelliformis,  it  is  now  considered  to  be  synony- 


liberally  treated  is  so  great,  that  the  two  might 
be  taken  as  belonging  to  distinct  species.  It 
should  if  possible  be  planted  where  there  is 
ample  space  for  tlie  development  of  its  somewhat 
sjireading  branches,  as  a  great  deal  of  the  beauty 
of  the  specimen  depends  upon  the  long  arching 
shoots  being  allowed  to  grow  unfettered,  for 
they  then  dispose  themselves  in  a  very  graceful 
manner. 

Philadelphus  microphyllus.  —  The  inter- 
crossing of  the  few  leading  types  of  Philadelphus, 
and  the  great  number  of  intermediate  forms  that 
come  between  them,  make  the  genus  a  most  diffi- 
cult one  to  study — even  among  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs.  But  amidst  all  the  confusion  that  ex- 
ists, P.  microphyllus  stands  out  distinct.  It  is- 
the  smallest  of  the  Philadelphuses  in  stature,  in 
leaf ,  and  flower.  These  characters,  however,  are  not 
defects,  for  whilst  they  adapt  the  plant  to  situations 
to  which  the  larger  and  commoner  types  would  be 
unsuited,  it  has  at  the  same  time  all  that  pro- 
fusion and  fragrance  of  blossom  which  have  made 


Spirma  flagelliformis. 


mous  with  S.  canescens,  or  at  all  events  but  a 
variety  thereof.  S.  canescens,  which  is  a  native 
of  the  Himalayas,  is  a  somewhat  variable  spe- 
cies', and  therefore  possesses  a  considerable  list 
of  synonyms  ;  indeed,  in  the  Kew  list  it  has 
more  assigned  to  it  than  any  other  Spir;ea. 
Names  under  which  it  may  iDe  met  with  are 
S.  cuneifolia,  S.  flagellaris,  S.  hypericifolia 
crenata,  S.  nutans,  S.  ruscifolia,  S.  nepalensis, 
S.  rhamnifolia  and  others.  It  is  as  a  rule  at  its 
best  from  the  end  of  June  onwards,  and  in  good 
soil  where  it  does  not  sufl'er  from  drought  this 
SpiriTea  will  continue  to  bloom  for  a  considerable 
time. 

Like  all  the  others,  it  needs  to  be  planted  in 
good  deej)  soil  that  is  not  parched  up  at  any 
time,  for  though  it  will  hold  its  own  and  flower 
freely  under  adverse  conditions,  yet  the  con- 
trast between  a  plant  so  situated  and  one  more 


the  Philadelphuses  such  general  favourites.  The 
leaves  are  ovate,  each  about  half  a  inch  long  on 
the  flowering  shoots  (twice  as  large  on  the  young 
growing  shoots),  of  a  rather  greyish  shade  of 
green  and  covered,  especially  beneath,  with  short 
hairs.  The  pure  white  flowers  are  each  about  1 
inch  across.  The  plant  is  a  small  rounded  bush, 
2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  consisting  of  a  dense  thicket 
of  slender  wiry  stems  and  abundant  foliage.  It  is 
suitable  for  the  rock  garden,  and  being  a  native 
of  Colorado,  Texas,  Utah,  &c.,  is  interesting  as  a 
shrub  that  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country, 
coming  from  a  region  where  very  few  are  to  be 
found  of  which  so  much  can  be  said. — W.  J.  B. 

Cistus  laurifolius.  —  Whilst  most  of  the 
Cistuses  that  werefiguredbyRobertSweet  seventy 
years  ago  in  his  valuable  book  "  Cistine:e  "  are 
scarcely  cultivated  or  even  known  in  Britain  now- 
a-days,  a  few  species  can  still  be  counted  among 
useful  hardy  shrubs.     Among  the   "survival   of 
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tlie  fittest  "the  best  is  the  present  species.  I  have 
not  had  experience  with  it  in  districts  more  un- 
favourable to  tender  plants  than  the  London  one, 
but  here  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  Not  even  the  early 
part  of  ISit.'i,  when  the  thermometer  was  fre- 
quently nearzero.allected  itin  the  least.  Durinj^the 
latter  parbof.lune.and  nowin.Tuly.itis  perhapathe 
showiest  of  hardy  shrubs.  Its  flowers  areof  the  purest 
white  and  cacii  about  .'i  inches  across.  Every 
morning  a  fresh  crop  of  them  rolies  the  plant 
anew.  There  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  variety 
called  maculatus,  in  which  the  base  of  each  petal 
is  marked  with  a  large  blotch  of  crimson.  The 
species  is  evergreen  and  has  largo  dark  green 
leaves,  covered  with  a  viscid  substance  above  and 
with  a  pale  brownish  felt  beneath.  It  is  a  native 
of  South-west  Europe  ;  still  it  ripens  seed  in  this 
country  in  plenty.  For  rather  dry  banks  that  are 
not  easy  to  furnish  satisfactorily  with  tall  ever- 
greens it  proves  specially  valuable.  It  will  grow 
from  U  feet  to  8  feet  high,  and  although  liable  to 
become  bare  at  the  base  through  age,  it  can  so 
easily  be  replenished  or  renewed  by  means  of  seed 
that  this  constitutes  but  a  slight  disadvantage. 


pure  white  sepals  and  netals  of  fine  form  and  sub- 
tance.       The    large    DeautifuUy    fringed   lip    is 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
.ToLV  1-2. 
Tme  remarkable  display  of  plants,  flowers,  and 
fruit  on  Tuesday  last  must  be  pronounced  an 
unqualified  success.  The  show  was  well- nigh 
replete  in  every  particular,  and  upon  this  occa- 
sion enhanced  by  the  lovely  display  of  Roses. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the  remark- 
able blooms  staged  by  Mr,  Orpen  in  every  class. 
Finer  or  better  coloured  flowers  have  in  all  proba- 
bility never  been  staged  at  this  or  any  other 
meeting.  Hardy  flowers,  though  less  numerous 
than  at  .some  previous  meetings,  were  abundant, 
and  among  them  a  notable  collection  of  Lilies 
from  Messrs.  Wallace,  of  Colchester.  Sweet  Peas 
abounded,  some  four  groups  alone  of  these  being 
set  up,  while  eating  Peas,  as  befitted  the  lecture 
arranged  for  the  afternoon,  came  also  in  consider- 
able ijuantity.  Carnations  of  the  Malmaison 
section  were  again  to  the  front,  Mr.  Martin  Smith 
having  many  good  things.  Novelties  were  rat  her 
numerous,  and  the  floral  committee,  before  whom 
a  large  number  of  exhibits  came,  sat  to  a  late 
hour.  Orchids  were  in  the  minority,  while  Ferns 
in  their  infinite  shades  of  green  on  a  hot  July 
day  were  also  restful  to  the  eye.  In  the  afternoon 
visitors  were  numerous. 

Fruit  was  very  prominent,  a  fine  collection,  of 
which  Her  Majesty  was  the  exhibitor,  being 
staged  by  Mr.  Ovpen  Thomas.  Cherries,  Peaches, 
Melons,  Strawberries,  Tomatoes,  kc,  in  many 
leading  kinds  being  well  represented.  The 
Messrs.  Veitch  likewise  contributed  abundantly 
of  Cherries,  in  pots  and  also  gathered,  as  well  as 
Strawberries. 

Orcbid  Committee. 
A  silver  Banksian  medal  and  cultural  com- 
mendation were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Hicks,  Bran- 
wood,  Chelmsford,  Essex,  for  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  Dendrobium  Dearei,  with  growths  each 
upwards  of  3  feet  in  length.  It  had  eleven  flowering 
growths  with  thirteen  expanded  spikes  of  bloom, 
several  others  being  in  V)ud.  Several  of  the  spikes 
had  ten  flowers  each.  The  plant  had  been  grown  in 
an  ordinary  stove  for  the  last  four  years.  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  finest  specimen  we  have  seen. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  was  awarded  a  Botanical 
certificate  for  Oncidium  albo-verrucosum,  a  pretty 
form,  in  growth  resembling  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  dense  spikes, 
each  about  2  feet  in  length,  the  sepals  rich  yellow, 
the  petals  yellow,  with  dark  brown  blotches  at  the 
base,  the  broad  three-lobed  lip  rich  yellow,  with 
an  indistinct  bar  of  brown  at  the  base  in  front 
of  the  raised  white  disc. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  sent  a  small  collection 
of  choice  Orchids.  The  most  prominent  was 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba,  a  lovely  variety  with 


white  with  rich  orange-yellow  through  the  throat. 
Another  light  form  was  also  included.     This  had 
blush  sepals  and  petals  with  a  slight  tint  of  rose 
in  the  centre  of  the  lip.       The  plant  carried  three 
spikes  of  flowers  with  three  flowers  each.     A  good 
form    of    C.     Warscewiczi,  Cypripedium   T.    W. 
Bond  (Curtisi  X  hirsutissimum),  having  the  inter- 
mediate characteristics  of  both  parents  :  and  C. 
Alice  (Spicerianum  X  Stonei),  in   which  the  dorsal 
sepal  is  white  sull'ased  with  rose,  slightly  spotted 
with  small  jiurplespots,  the  |ietals  greenish-yellow, 
spotted  and  suffused  with  deep  brown,  were  sent. 
Bulbophyllum   claptonense   has  the   dorsal  sepal 
yellow,    netted  with  transparent  white,  the  lower 
sepals  yellow  at  the  base,  shading  to  white  at  t;he 
apex,  the  refiexed  petals  yellow  at  the  base,  with 
a  lighter  apex,  the  lip  white,  shading  to  purple  at 
the  base.     A  grand  form  of  Odontoglossum  citros- 
mura  and  a  very  large  form  of  Dendrobium  I)al- 
housianum    were    also    included.     Mr.  W.  Bull, 
King's   Road,  Chelsea,  sent    Oncidium   macran- 
thum  chelseaense,   a  pretty   form,   with   darker 
sepals  than  usually  seen  in  the  type.     Mr.  .J.  W. 
Temple,  Leyswood,  Tunbridge  Wells,  sent  a  large 
group   consisting   wholly  of   specimen    plants   of 
Cattleya  Warscewiczi    (gigas)    remarkably    well 
grown,  the  flowers  being   fine  in  substance  and 
in  various  shades  of  colour,  many  of  the  scapes 
having  as  many  as  six  blooms.     The  group  was 
very    tastefully   arranged    with    Asparagus    and 
Ferns.     A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded.     Sir 
F.  Wigan  sent  Cattleya  Warscewiczi  Rothschild- 
iana,  a  pretty  dark  form,  without  the  usual  yel- 
low discs  in  the  throat.     Baron   Schm-der  sent  a 
form  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  of  the  O.  crispum 
Lebmanni  type.     Sir  T.  Lawrence  showed  Vanda 
Miss  Agnes  Joaquim,  having  a  raceme  of  fifteen 
flowers  and  buds.   In  this  the  sepals  are  pale  rose, 
the  lower  ones  nearly  white,  the  flat  petals  deep 
rose,   the  front  of  the  lip  deep  rose,  shading  to 
purple,  suffused  with  brown  and  shading  to  white 
at  the  base,  the  whole  being  spotted  with  small 
rich  brown  and  purple  spots,  the  side   lobes  rich 
purple,  shading  to  amber  at  the  base.     The  plant 
received  a  first-class  certificate  last  year.     A  cul- 
tural commendation  was  awarded  on  this  occasion. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  following  plants  obtained  first-class  certifi- 
cates : — 

AsPLENiCM  ORNATUM. — This  is  a  graceful  and 
distinct  as  well  as  elegant  plant,  with  dark  green, 
shining,  well-divided  fronds,  the  elongated  linear 
segments  frequently  twice  and  thrice  divided, 
and,  so  to  speak,  lacerated  to  a  considerable 
depth.  It  is  an  acquisition.  From  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Edmonton. 

PicE.v  pu.NCEXs  iiLAri'.v  PENDLi.A. — A  very 
striking  and  beautiful  drooping  form  of  the 
Colorado  Spruce,  standing  nearly  0  feet  high,  the 
pendent  branches  having  an  exceedingly  heavy 
glaucous  blue  tone.  From  Messrs.  Koster  and 
Co.,  HoUandia  Nurseries,  Boskoop,  Holland. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following: — 

Carnation  Nell  Gwynne. — A  pure  white  of 
the  Malmaison  type,  the  flowers  not  so  large  as 
usually  seen,  probably  on  account  of  the  more 
natural  growth.  From  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
Bookham,  Surrey. 

Carnation  Mrs.  Martin  Smith. — A  large  and 
handsome  flower  of  the  Malmaison  type,  in  which 
the  colour  is  a  good  clear  rose-pink,  a  shade  or  s ) 
darker  than  in  the  well-known  Duchess  of  Fife. 
From  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  Hayes,  Kent. 

Carnation  Calypso. — Also  a  Malmaison  kind  of 
the  largest  size,  the  colour  a  very  distinct  blush, 
shaded  pink.     From  Mr.  Martin  Smith. 

Rose  Perle  des  Roi'ges. — An  exceedingly 
dwarf  and  richly-coloured  member  of  the  Poly- 
antha  section,  the  colour  a  distinct  glowing  crim- 
son-velvet. From  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross. 

Carnation  Spndridiie. — A  very  handsome  self 
coloured  scarlet  kind  of  a  rich  glowing  shade  and 
very  fine  form.  It  is  a  border  kind  of  rather  tall 
habit.     From  Mr.  F.  Tapper,  Sundridge  Park. 


Edith    Tirxer. — An    addition    to    tie 
group,  the  flowers  full  and  possessing  some- 


what of  the  recurving  petals  of  La  France,  while 
the  colour  is  of  a  soft  and  delicate  blush-pink 
shade.     From  .Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

Sweet  Pea  .Viikdra.— A  very  good  and  well 
formed  flower,  the  standards  nearly  ovate  and  of 
large  size,  the  varying  shades  of  scarlet  and 
orange-scarlet  being  waved  over  a  light  ground, 
the  latter  well-nigh  hidden  where  the  deeper 
shade  prevails.  From  Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  Havant, 
Hants. 

Sweet  Pea  (Jolden'  Gate.— The  name  here 
given  is  a  misnomer,  the  prevailing  shade  of 
colour  being  shades  of  violet,  mauve  and  blue. 
The  form  is  good  and  the  Mowers  freely  borne. 
From  Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  Broekhampton  Nurseries, 
Havant. 

PoLYSTICHrjI  annulare  X  AfCILEATUM. — Tllis, 
as  may  be  imagined,  has  jiroduceda  very  striking 
and  remarkable  form,  in  which  the  latter  parent 
is  abundantly  clear.  There  is  also  much  of  the 
P.  aculeatum  type  in  the  rough  hoary  character 
of  the  rachis  and  fronds  generally^  the  latter 
being  from  ik  feet  to  3  feet  in  length.  In  the 
hardy  fernery" this  should  prove  most  effective. 
From  Mr.  W.  Marshall,  Auchinraith,  Bexley. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  brought 
a  fine  display  of  Liliums,  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plete collection  of  these  flowers  ever  seen  at  one 
exhibition,  and  which  included  some  twenty-four 
varieties.   Among  the  most  prominent  were  Boezli, 
dalmaticum,  Wa^hingtonianum,  pardalinum,  eali- 
fornicum,   the   lovely   Henry i.  Parry i,    with   rich 
golden     flowers,     Browni,     Hansoni,    canadense, 
Szovitzianum,  Martagon  album,  speciosom  album 
novum,  with  pure  white  flowers,  and  the  lovely 
Humboldti  magnificum,  with  its  Ijroad  segments, 
heavily  spotted   and   completely   recurved.     Be- 
sides these  there  were  many  beautiful  forms  of 
Thunbergianum  and  umbellatum,  together  with 
Calochorti  in   variety  and  other  beautiful  things 
(bronze  Banksian  medal).     Malmaison  Carnations 
were  again  well  exhibited  by  Mr.  Martin  Smith, 
Hayes,  a  large  half  circular  group  being  simply  a 
mass  of  the  lovely  flowers.  Two  varieties  recei ved 
awards  on  this  occasion,  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Martin 
Smith,    being   in   strong    force    in    this    group; 
indeed,  the  latter  was  largely  composed  of  this 
kind,  with  Calypso,  and  such  as  Lady  Grimston, 
The    Geisha,   Lord  Welby,  Mrs.   Trelawny,    &c. 
The  yellow  border  kind  Cecilia  was  also  in  fine 
form  (silver-gilt   Banksian).     Another   group   of 
Malmaisons    came    from    Mr.     Daniel    Cooper, 
Warren  Tower,  Newmarket  (gardener,  Mr.  Thos. 
Young).     This  lot  was   mostly  of  the  blush  and 
]iink   kinds,  the   plants   being   finely   grown  and 
well  flowered  throughout.     A  fine  batch  of  Carna- 
tions, mostly  of  the  Malmaison   type,   came  also 
from  Mr.   James   Douglas,  Edenside,  Bookham, 
the   most   prominent   being   Nell   (iwynne  (pure 
white).  Prime  Minister,  Lady  Grimston,  together 
with     such    as     Mrs.     James     Douglas,     Rich- 
mond  (fine  white).    Elfin    (white,    large    flaked 
jietal),  Trumpeter  (scarlet,  very  good),  andother.s. 
Mr.    George    Reynolds,    gardener   to   Messrs.   de 
Rothschild,  had  a  very  striking  flower  called  Mrs. 
L.  de  Rothschild,  a  carmine  rose  shade,  very  tell- 
ing and  quite  distinct,  the  plants  bold  and  hand- 
some  and   of   great  vigour.     The  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough (gardener,  Mr.  Whillans)  showed  among 
other-Ta  fine  scarlet  called  Oxford  Yeoman  ;   tho 
plant  of  this  is  fully  6  feet  high,  the  colour  very 
fine.       Sweet  Peas  were  shown  in  great  numbers 
as  well  as  variety  by  at  least  four  of  the  leading 
growers,  and  though  arranged  in  various  parts  of 
the  hall  made  a  fine   display.     In  the   Messrs. 
Cannell's   lot    some    seventy-two    varieties  were 
staged,  the  colours  endless,  and  the  varieties  in 
many   instances   of   considerable   promise   (silver 
Banksian    medal).     Mr.    Eckford,    Wem,   Salop, 
likewise  had  a  very  large  display,  this  including 
many    novelties,    such    as    Lady    Skelmersdale, 
white  and  purple  :  Bouverie,  salmon-bronze  with 
pink  ;  Lady  Mary  Currie,  brilliant  carmine  :  Mrs 
.Joseph  Chamberlain,  white  and  scarlet  :  and  Fas- 
cinator,   purple-blue    and    bronze   (silver    Bank- 
sian medal).     Mr.   F.  G.   Foster,    Bro.khampton 
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Nursery,  Havant,  also  had  a  tine  lot,  mostly  new 
kinds,  among  which  Aurora,  Golden  Gate,  Sensa- 
tion, Oriental,  Modesty,  delicate  pink,  Dolly 
Varden,  Stella  Morse,  deep  primrose-yellow, 
Colonist,  soft  lilac,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton, 
lavender,  very  pretty,  were  distinctly  noticeable 
(silver  Flora  medal).  A  small  group  of  the  dwarf 
sorts  of  Cupid  in  pots  came  from  Mr.  N.  N. 
Sherwood,  Dunedin,  Streatham  Hill,  the  ]ilants 
nicely  flowered.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chel- 
sea, filled  a  long  table  with  annuals  and 
biennials  in  very  great  variety,  such  things  as 
Rhcdanthe  in  variety,  Bartonia  auiea,  the 
pretty  Platystemon  californicum,  with  its  yellow 
blossoms  ;  Godetia  Whitneyi,  a  very  showy 
kind  with  rosy  -  red  flowers  of  large  size : 
Linarias,  many  beautiful  Poppies,  Marguerite 
Carnations,  lovely  Canterbury  Bells  in  many 
colours,  Venidium  calendulaceum.  Lupins,  Oxy- 
ura  Douglasi  with  Marguerlt  -ike  jellow  blos- 
soms, Limnanthes  Douglasi,  Phacelia  campanu- 
laria,  the  most  charming  bit  of  blue  imaginable. 
Cornflowers,  grasses,  and  other  things,  the  same 
firm  contributing  groups  of  Richardia  Rehmanni, 
soft  rose  spathes,  Cjtitus  nigricans,  Rubus  cana- 
densis rosea.  Spiraea  bullata  (crispifolia),  and 
others,  the  whole  forming  a  very  effective  and 
pretty  group.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  had  a  fine  display  of  choice  Delphiniums, 
bold  towering  spikes  being  arranged  in  a  very 
liberal  manner  along  the  back,  while  a  large 
assortment  of  the  choicest  Sweet  Peas  arranged 
in  Oriental  bowls  was  greatly  admired.  These 
bowls  were  about  8  inches  or  9  inches  across  and 
about  4  inches  deep,  the  sprays  of  blossom  being 
lightly  arranged  throughout,  thus  making  a 
very  pleasing  display  of  these  useful  flowers, 
for  which  a  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

The  Ferns  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  on 
this  occasion  consisted  of  a  collection  of  sixty-fivo 
species  and  varieties  of  Aspleniums,  a  few  of  the 
best  being  ornatum,  cicutarium,  elegantissimum, 
Colensoi,  divaricatum,  laxum  pumiUim,  Herbsti, 
a  bold,  shining-leaved  kind,  &c.,  and  tine  flower- 
ing examples  of  Exacum  macranthum,  with  lovely 
heads  of  the  richest  royal  purple  on  plants  2i  feet 
high  ;  Swainsonia  galegifolia  alba,  very  free  and 
pure ;  and  Abutilon  Golden  Fleece  (silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal).  Another  collection  of  Ferns 
from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hill  and  Son,  Edmonton,  in- 
cluded many  good  kinds,  such  as  Asplenium  Hilli, 
A.  ornatum,  A.  Nidus-avis,  Lastrea  lapida,  Da- 
vallia  fijiensis  elegans  and  D.  f.  robusta,  many 
beautiful  warm-tinted  Adiantums,  Nephrolepis 
rufescens  tripinnatifida,  several  Gymnogrammas, 
and  others  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

A  choice  assortment  of  Iris  Kiumpferi  from 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  included 
many  good  things,  the  majority  being  named 
sorts,  though  the  somewhat  short  stems  employed 
do  not  display  these  things  to  the  best  advantage. 
ThecoUection  included  some  thirty  or  forty  kinds. 
Several  handsome  spikes  of  EremurusJBungei  with 
yellow  flowers  were  also  shown  (silver  Banksian 
medal). 

Fruit  Committee. 
There  was  plenty  of  work  for  this  committee. 
The  exhibits  were  numerous,  the  fruit  from  the 
Royal  Gardens  being  Hrst-rate,  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  also  staging  excellent  fruit  trees  in  pots 
and  Strawberries.  Grapes,  Melons  and  vegetables 
were  also  shown  in  quantity. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to  — 
Strawberry  Veiwjh's  Prolific,  the  result  of 
crossing  Empress  of  India  with  British  Queen. 
This  is  a  pale  red  wedge-shaped  fruit.  It  is  a 
free  grower,  the  flavour  being  very  fine,  partaking 
largely  of  that  of  the  British  Queen.  From  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

CtJcoMBER  Sensation. — This  is  a  beautiful 
fruit,  of  perfect  shape,  with  scarcely  any  neck. 
It  is  a  smooth  fruit  and  one  of  the  most  shapely 
Cucumbers  the  committee  have  ever  had  before 
them.  The  quality  is  very  tine  also.  This  was 
obtained  by  crossing  Matchless  with  Telegraph. 
From  Mr.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  Mr.  0. 
Thomas  sent  a  large  collection  of  fruit,  including 


Cherries,   Peaches,   Strawberries  and  Tomatoes. 
The  Cherries  were  very   fine,   especially    Royal 
Duke,    May    Duke,    Archduke,  Elton,  Downton, 
Black    Eagle,    Knight's    Black    and    Frogmore 
Bigarreau.     The  fruit  of  Governor  Wood,  one  of 
the  best  and  most  prolific  varieties,  was  equally 
tine.  Among  the  Peaches,  Violette  Hative,  Grosse 
Mignonne   and   Walburton    Admirable   were  the 
best,  the  Elruge  and  Downton  Nectarines  being 
well  coloured.     The  Strawberries  were  very  tine, 
a  great  number  of  varieties  being  staged,  includ- 
ing Royal  Sovereign,  Gunton  Park,  Commander, 
Queen  of  Denmark,  H^lene  Gloede,  .James  Veitch, 
Bictcn  Pine,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  Edouard  Lefort, 
Monarch,   Leader  and   Latest  of   All   (silver-gilt 
Knightian   medal).     The   same   exhibitor  staged 
new  Melons  and   a  seedling    Strawberry.     The 
Melon  named  Cambrian  was  not  at  its  best.     The 
Strawberry  named  Duke  of   Connaught,  though 
good,  was  thought  to  too  closely  resemble  others  in 
commerce.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd. ,  Chelsea, 
staged  dwarf  Cherry  trees  in  pots,  a  very  pleasing 
exhibit,  as  the  trees  were   crojiping   freely,    the 
fruits  very  good  and  clean.  The  best  varieties  were 
Elton,  May  Duke,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Empress 
Eugenie,  RoyalDuke,  Governor  WoodandNouvelle 
Royale.     Branches  of  Cherries  bearing  very  freely 
were  shown,  the  varieties  being  Black  Heart  and 
Frogmore  Early   Bigarreau.     Eighteen  varieties 
of    Cherries   (gathered   fruits)  were    staged,   the 
best    being    (iuigne    d'Annonay,    White    Heart, 
Adam"s  Crown,  Belle  d'Orleans,  Mammoth,   and 
Bigarreau  de  Schreken.     Twenty-four  varieties  of 
Strawberries    were    shown,    including     Leader, 
Monarch,  Gunton  Park,  Dr.  Hogg,  Royal  Sove- 
reign, Lord  Napier,  Empress  of  India,  &c.  (silver 
Knightian     medal).      Messrs.    Carter    and    Co., 
Holborn,   sent    forty  varieties   of    Peas.     There 
were  very  fine   examples  of  Danby   Stratagem, 
Early  Morn,  Model  Telegraph,  Model  Telephone, 
Duke  of  Albany,   Gradus,  Duke  of    York,   and 
several  seedlings  (silver  Banksian  medal).     Two 
fine  stands  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  beautiful 
berries  and  grandly  coloured,  were  sent  by  Mr. 
G.     Lane,    Hightield    Gardens,    Staines    (bronze 
Banksian  medal).     Melons  were  shown  by  several 
exhibitors,  but  no  awards  were  made.     One  sent 
by  Mr.    W.  Coates,    Gorddinog   Gardens,   Llan- 
fairfechan,  was   a  splendid  fruit,  but  much  past 
its  best.      Messrs.     Laxton    Brothers,    Bedford, 
had   a    promising  new  Strawberry   named  Fdl- 
basket,    but   not   nearly   ripe.     Leader   was   also 
staged,  and  in  tine  condition,  as  was  Mentmore. 
Mr.  Bain,  Burford  Lodge  Gardens,  Dorking,  sent 
Peach  Royal  Charlotte,  very  fine   fruits   from  a 
tree    thirty    years    old.      The    Loganberry    was 
sent  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport ;  this 
was  given  an  award  last  year.     Peas  of  splendid 
quality  were  sent  by  Mr.  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop, 
the  best  being  Wem  Giant  and  Prior  ;  these  two 
the  committee  desired  to  be  sent  to  Chiswick  for 
trial.     Other  kinds  of  a  large  size  and  good  shape 
were    Ideal,   Imiierial,   and    Precocity.     Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  sent  a  nice  collection 
of  Peas,  Lord  Mayor,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Gradus, 
Talisman,  Epicure,  Eynsford,  and  Reliance  being 
very  fine.     Dried  vegetables  in  variety  were  sent 
by  Mr.  Maries  from  the  gardens  of  the  Maharajah 
of  Gwalior,   India.     This  was  an  interesting  ex- 
hibit, but  the  \  egetables  when  soaked  for  cooking, 
especially    the    Cauhflower,    had    an    unpleasant 
smell.     Messrs.  Laxton  sent  a  fine  dish  of  their 
new  Thomas  Laxton  Pea,  given  an  award  of  merit 
at  Chiswick  last  week. 


Lettuce  Crystal  Palace. — An  excellent  Cab- 
bage variety,  leaves  fringed  and  curled,  slightly 
coloured  at  the  edges.  Evidently  a  grand 
summer  variety. 

Pea  Acme.— An  early  3  feet  variety  of  very  fine 
flavour.  This  Pea  is  the  result  of  crossing  Strata- 
gem with  Veitch's  Early,  and  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  earliest  section,  the  haulm  being 
strong  and  the  pnds  medium  sized. 

Pea  Thomas  Laxton.— A  5-feet  variety  with 
large  deep  green  pods  tightly  packed  with  large 
Peas.  It  is  a  very  free  bearer,  the  haulm  being 
laden  with  pods  to  the  soil.  It  is  a  second  early 
with  a  larger  pod  than  (iradus  and  equal  in 
{juality.     From  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros. 

Pea  Drummond's  New.— A  very  fine  variety,  not 
unlike  Ne  Plus  Ultra  in  colour  and  flavour,  but 
dwarfer.  It  has  a  large  pod  and  is  a  very  free 
bearer. 

Other  Peas  were  examined,  and  in  most  cases 
they  were  most  disappointing,  having  made  poor 
growth  and  few  pods.  Evidently  the  soil  was  at 
fault,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  good  Peas  cannot 
be  grown  at  Chiswick  as  in  previous  years. 
Mr.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Els- 
tree,  sent  some  splendid  Thomas  Laxton  Peas. 
This  variety  received  an  award  and  is  de- 
scribed above.  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard,  Maidstone, 
sent  some  patent  fruit  sieves  in  two  sizes 
(bushel  and  half  bushel);  these  are  round  and 
made  with  strips  of  wood,  and  amply  venti- 
lated. The  sieves  do  not  bend  or  give  in  the  same 
way  as  baskets,  so  that  the  fruit  does  not  get 
bruised.  The  committee  wished  them  to  be  given 
a  trial  at  Chiswick  this  season.  They  are  of 
Russian  manufacture,  Messrs.  Bunyard  use  them 
largely  and  like  them  very  much.  Messrs.  Laxton 
Bros.,  Bedford,  exhibited  a  new  Strawberry, 
Thomas  Laxton,  a  very  promising  fruit,  the  result 
of  crossing  Jas.  Veitch  and  Royal  Sovereign.  The 
fruit  was  not  unlike  that  of  .Jas.  Veitch  and  was 
not  at  its  best.  A  fruiting  plant  and  fruit  also 
were  sent  of  Mentmore,  a  variety  given  an  award 
of  merit  last  year  at  Chiswick.  The  fruit,  though 
of  splendid  colour  and  size,  lacked  flavour  on  this 
occasion,  doubtless  owing  to  the  cold  winds. 


Meeting  at  Chiswick. 

This  committee  met  on  the  5th  to  examine 
Peas,  Strawberries  and  Lettuce.  Several  new 
Strawberries  were  examined,  but  in  most  cases  the 
crops  were  very  poor,  and  a  fair  test  could  not  be 
obtained  of  their  cropping  qualities.  Awards  of 
merit  were  given  to  the  following  : — 

Strawberry  R,eward. — This  was  a  splendid 
fruit  as  regards  flavour.  It  is  not  large,  but  of  a 
bright  colour,  conical  in  shape.  It  is  a  mid- 
season  fruit  and  stated  to  be  an  excellent  cropper. 
The  plant  is  a  medium  grower  and  has  stout  fruit- 
stalks.     From  Messrs.  Laxton. 


Koses. 
The  special  Rose  show  postponed  from  the  'iSth 
ult.  to  the  present  meeting  was  in  every  sense  a 
success,  and  the  blooms  regarded  as  a  whole  of 
the  finest  possible  quality.  Competition  was  also 
exceptionally  keen  in  the  best  classes,  there  being 
sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  competitors.  In 
the  class  for  eighteen  single  trusses  (amateurs), 
distinct,  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Hillside,  Colchester, 
came  well  to  the  front,  his  blooms  possessing  rare 
quality  and  finish,  which  with  size  and  colouring 
easily  carried  off  the  chief  honours.  His  best  blooms 
were  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford, 
Cleopatra  (a  really  superb  flower),  Helen  Keller, 
Mme.  Hoste,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  La  France,  and 
S.  M.  Rodocanachi,  the  rosy  cerise  petals  of  this 
last  being  delightful.  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood, 
Woodhatch  Lod^e,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr.  Salter), 
was  second  with  capital  examples  of  Caroline 
Testout,  La  France,  Duke  of  Wellington,  A.  K. 
Williams  (finely  coloured),  S.  M.  Rodocanachi, 
Her  Majesty  (a  rather  young  bloom  of  grand  size 
and  build,  showing  well  the  fine  pink  shade), 
MerveilledeLyon,  Mme.  G.Luizet,  Marie  Baumann, 
a  fine  bloom  of  Pride  of  Waltham  (a  rosy  peach 
shade),  &e.  Mr.  C.  -T.  Grahame,  Leatherhead,  was 
third.  For  eighteen  single  trusses  (open )  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  took  the  first  prize, 
having  good  La  France,  Mrs.  (irant,  S.  M.  Rodo- 
canachi, Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Horace  Vernet, 
M^man  Cochet,  a  charming  flower  ;  and  Helen 
Keller.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester, 
came  second  with  Duke  of  Connaught,  Her 
Majesty,  Captain  Hayward,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Marquis  Litta  and 
others,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  being  third.  For  twelve  single  trusses, 
distinct  (amateurs),  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  E. 
Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted,  the  tinest 
blooms  being  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Mrs.  Paul,  La 
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France,  Mrs.  (inint,  Caroline  Testout,  very  fine; 
Ulrich  Brunncr  and  S.  M.  Rodocanachi  :  Mr. 
Alfred  Tate,  Downside,  Loatherhead,  who  .set  up 
handsome  flowers  of  Kaieerin  .Vuftusta  Victoria, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  La  France,  S.  M.  Khodo- 
canachi,  i^c. ,  beinj;  second,  with  the  Rev.  A. 
Foster  .Melliar,  Sproughton  Rectory,  Ipswich, 
who  had  good  blooms  of  White  Lady,  .Mrs. 
Grant,  Her  Majesty,  Innocente  Pirola,  Francois 
Michelon,  &c. ,  third.  The  class  for  six  single 
trusses,  distinct  (amateurs),  brought  a  goodly  lot 
of  blooms,  the  leading  prize  being  won  by  .Mr. 
(!.  \V.  Cook,  The  Briers,  North  Fincbley,  with 
lino  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  EarTDutlerin,  Mrs. 
(irant,  Francois  Michelon,  &c  ,  Mr.  F.  J.  Thomp- 
son, Laurels,  Bounds  Iheen,  being  second  with 
Her  Majesty,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  La 
France,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  others  in  good  form. 
For  nine  single  trusses  of  any  one  variety  of  H.B. 
or  H.T.  (amateurs)  the  lirst  prize  went  to  Mr. 
T.  B.  Haywood,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  for 
a  fine  lot  of  Mrs.  Laing,  the  second  prize  being 
secured  by  Mr.  C.  J.  (h-ahame,  Leatherhead,  who 
set  up  Mrs.  Liing  and  an  optional  lot  of  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  the  latter  variety  being  also 
used  by  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Hillside,  Colches- 
ter, who  secured  the  third  prize.  For  six  trusses 
of  any  one  variety  of  H.P.  or  H.T.  (amateurs) 
the  first  prize  was  obtained  by  Mr.  G.  \V.  Cook, 
North  Fincbley,  for  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  the  same  variety  being  staged  by  Mr.  Alf. 
Tate,  Leatherhead,  and  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Bethune, 
Horsham,  who  secured  second  and  third  prizes 
respectively.  In  this  class  there  were  no  less 
than  seventeen  entries,  and  it  says  much  for  the 
popularity  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing  to  see  it  so  freely 
used. 

Tk.\s  .\nd  Noisettes.  —  For  eighteen  single 
trusses,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties  or  more 
than  two  trusses  of  any  one  variety,  Mr.  O.  G. 
Orpen,  Hillside,  Colchester,  was  first  with  a  mag- 
nificent set  in  the  very  pink  of  condition,  his 
Caroline  Kuster,  Catherine  Mermet,  Corinna, 
Medea,  Bridesmaid  (a  lovely  soft  salmon),  Mme. 
Hoste,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Cleopatra,  Mme. 
Cusin,  Souv.  de  Elise  Vardon,  Maman  Cochet, 
and  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince  being  perfect  models  of 
beauty,  Mr.  E.  M.  Bethune,  DeenePark,  Horsham, 
who  was  second,  having  Medea,  Caroline  Kuster, 
Souv.  de  Therese  Levet,  Cleopatra  in  grand  form, 
and  an  ex<|uisite  bloom  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac. 
For  eighteen  single  trusses  (open),  Messrs.  1). 
Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  again  took  the  leading 
place,  having  Jean  Ducher,  Mme.  de  Watteville, 
Corinna,  Mme.  Hoste,  Ernest  Metz,  Maman 
Cochet,  Innocente  Pirola,  and  Comtesse  de  Na- 
daillac, the  last  three  being  of  superb  form,  size, 
and  finish,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  G.  Prince, 
Oxford,  who  had  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  very 
rich,  the  centre  almost  full  golden  ;  Sylph,  Ni- 
phetos,  Maman  Cochet,  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
and  Innocente  Pirola  among  his  best.  For  twelve 
single  trusses,  not  less  than  nine  vars.  (amateurs), 
the  first  prize  went  to  Rev.  V.  H.  .Jackson,  Stags- 
den  Vicarage,  Bedford,  Ernest  Metz,  Mme.  Hoste, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Souv. 
d'un  Ami,  and  Caroline  Kuster  being  the  best 
examples,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  .J.  T. 
Strange,  Aldermaston,  Reading.  For  six  single 
trusses,  not  less  than  four  varieties.  Miss  B.  H. 
Langton,Raymead,Hendon,  was  first  with  Souv.  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  The  Bride,  Catherine  Mermet,  and 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  as  among  the  Ijcst ; 
Mr.  R.  W.  Bovvycr,  Haileybury  College,  Herts, 
being  second  with  Mme.  Cusin,  Mme.  de  Watte- 
ville, Catherine  Mermet,  and  Comtesse  Nadaillac. 
For  nine  single  trusses  of  any  one  variety  (ama- 
teurs), Mr.  O.  (i.  Orpen,  Hillside,  Colchester,  took 
the  leading  prize  with  a  superb  set  of  Souv.  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame  being  second. 
For  six  single  trusses  of  any  one  variety,  Mr. 
E.  M.  Bethune,  Horsham,  took  the  lead  with  a 
beautiful  and  uniform  set  of  The  Bride  in  fine 
condition,  Rev.  Foster  Melliar  being  second  with 
Souv.  d'Eli.se  Vardon,  very  fine  in  form  and  full. 

Gak[)EN'  and  decorative  Roses.  — Of  the  more 
freely  flowered  garden  sorts  there  were  several 
groups   not  for  competition   from   leading  firms. 


notably  those  of  Messrs.  Paul,  Cant,  Turner,  and 
others.  These  were  all  arranged  in  largo  hand- 
some bunches,  which  together  with  the  immcrous 
buds  made  a  fine  display.  The  group  from  Mr. 
Clias.  Turner,  Slough,  contained  m.'iiiy  good 
things,  such  as  Alister  S.  (iray,  a  charming  soft 
yellow  ;  I'erle  d'Or,  The  Pet,  Narcisse,  a  creamy 
lemon  shade  ;  Laurette  Messimy,  a  lovely 
Siilmon-peach,  in  the  bud,  very  pleasing;  Crimson 
Rambler,  Maiden's  Blush,  Bardou  Job,  very 
dark,  and  many  beautiful  seedlings  only  bearing 
numbers  (silver  Flora  medal),  ^fessrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had  such 
kinds  as  Ro.-^a  Mundi  in  the  way  of  \ork  and 
Lmcaster,  Carmine  Pillar,  Mme.  P.  Cochet, 
(iustave  Regis  (a  nankeen-yellow),  Coujie  d'Hibfe, 
Royal  Scarlet  (a  fine  colour),  Alister  S.  Gray, 
Canioens  (rosy  peach),  Mignonette,  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  (very  intense  snade),  and  Moschata 
alba  (a  large  pure  white),  being  among  the  mo.-<t 
attractive  in  this  group,  which  included  several 
Spira'as  of  herbaceous  kinds,  many  Iris  Ka-mpferi 
in  large  bunches,  and  a  fine  bunch  of  Orchis 
foliosa  (silver  Banksian  medal).  A  very  charming 
lot  of  these  garden  Roses  came  also  from  Mr. 
F.  M.  Campion,  Colley  Manor,  Reigate  (gardener, 
Mr.  Joseph  Pitt),  including  Paul's  Single  White, 
Rosa  Mundi,  Crimson  Rambler,  Bardou  .Job, 
L'Ideal,  very  beautiful  in  every  way  ;  Alice  Gray, 
a  fine  white  ;  W.  A.  Richardson,  Moschata  ni\ea, 
a  fine  single  white ;  Mme.  Plantier,  also  white, 
though  double  and  very  free  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Lord  Penzance  likewise  contributed  a 
most  fascinating  lot  of  hybrids,  amply  illustrating 
the  possibilities  of  crossing  among  these  free- 
Howering  sorts,  among  them  several  rugosa 
hybrids,  with  possibly  some  such  blood  as  Car- 
mine Pillar  intermixed.  Others  included  R. 
pomifera  crossed  with  Jean  Cherpin,  which  was 
very  beautiful.  A  rose-scarlet  kind,  also  a  very 
dark  variety,  with  a  handsome  single  rose-pink, 
not  named,  attracted  a  large  amount  of  attention 
(silver  Flora  medal;.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co. 
had  lovely  masses  of  Mme.  Falcot,  Mme.  Resal, 
Laurette  Messimy,  Celine  Forestier,  Gustavo 
Regis,  Rainbow,  Camoens,  W.  A.  Richardson, 
Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot,  Ma  Capucine, 
Reine  Blanche,  Crimson  China,  and  several  beau- 
tiful Moss  kinds  all  disposed  in  handsome  bunches 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  The  only  other  exhibit 
of  Roses  was  an  extensive  one  of  pot  plants  and 
cut  blooms  from  Messrs.  W'm.  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross.  This  fine  lot  included  dwarfs 
and  standards,  the  former  mostly  H.  P.'s,  the 
latter  Teas  or  Hybrid  Teas,  &c.  Among  dwarfs, 
Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Xavier  Olibo,  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  Jlerveille  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  .J.  Laing, 
Crimson  Queen,  and  Capt.  Hayward  all  carried 
large  handsome  blooms,  while  among  the  stan- 
dards were  splendidly  flowered  examples  of  such 
kinds  as  Empress  Alexandra  of  Russia,  a  most 
lovely  shade  and  everywhere  admired  ;  Brides- 
maid, Corinna,  Caroline  Testout,  Marie  van 
Houtte,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  &c. ,  the  drooping 
plants  and  their  clustering  flowers  forming  a 
canopy  over  those  below,  tlie  front  being  fringed 
with  an  array  of  boxes  filled  with  the  choicest 
blossoms  of  Tea  and  other  beautiful  kinds  (silver 
Banksian  medal). 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts. — During  the 

past  week  the  day  temperatures  ha\  e  been  chang- 
able,  the  highest  reading  in  shade  on  two  days 
being  only  (iij^,  while  on  several  others  it  exceeded 
70°.  The  nights  were  mostly  cold  for  the 
time  of  year,  and  on  that  preceding  the  11th 
the  thermometer  exposed  on  the  lawn  fell  to 
within  4^  of  the  freezing  point.  Both  at  2  feet 
and  1  foot  deep  the  ground  is  about  a  degree 
below  the  .July  averages  for  these  depths.  No 
measurable  quantity  of  rain  has  now  fallen  for 
nearly  a  fortnight,  but  the  percolation  has  not 
yet  quite  ceased  through  either  gauge.  The 
winds,  which  were  light,  have  come  almost 
exclusively  from  some  northerly  point  of  the 
compass.     The  record  of  bright  sunshine  proved 


poor  for  a  summer  month,  averaging  less  than  live 
hours  a  day. — E.  M.,  lierkhamde.d. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


The  Narrow  Water  Gunnera  manicata.— 

Tlie  piirt.lcuhu-a  as  to  the  diraensious  are  :  total  width  pt 
srouiid  I'roiii  tip  to  tip  of  leaves.  36  feet ;  height  in 
centrt>,  12  feet ;  number  of  loaves,  "8,  without  count- 
ing a  number  of  amill  ones  from  Bocondary  crowns. — 
T.  Smith. 

T.ilium  Hansoni.  —  This  is  one  of  the  fiuest 
Lilies  from  a  gurJiMi  point  of  view  where  freedom  of 
HoweriiiK  "ith  g  od  habit  and  easy  culture  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  specially  suited  to  grouping  with  a  free 
hand,  and  when  associated  with  other  things,  Bucli  a? 
dw;irf  shrubs  on  the  grass  or  the  like,  is  seen  to  better 
advantage. 

Dianthus  csesius  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
and  possibly  the  commonest  of  the  I'ink  tribe,  yet  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  by  reason  of  the  delicate^  pink 
bIos.soms  that  practically  cover  the  dense  cushion  nf 
leaves.  It  is  a  pretty  plant,  too  often  absent  from 
those  positions  tliat  suit  it  best,  viz.,  such  as  are  warm 
and  dry,  where  it  grows  and  blossoms  with  all  its 
wonted  freedom. 

Hydrangea  panieuHta  grandiflora.— The 
handsome  pbune-like  panicles  of  this  plant  when 
gently  forced  render  it  among  the  most  useful  of 
Bhru\)by  plants  that  are  suited  for  the  decoration  of 
the  greenhouse.  The  plant  is  so  easily  grown  by  tlie 
ordinary  methods,  that  it  should  find  its  way,  even  if 
in  limited  quantity,  into  various  arrangements  where 
bold  subjects  are  required. 

Flowers  from  'Winchmore  Hill.— I  send 
you  some  flowers  of  seedling  Heleniums,  three  of  which 
I  consider  first-class  plants,  viz.,  H.  grandiflorum  var. 
Beauty  (l-i  feet),  H.  g.  var.  Golden  Queen  (2  feet),  H. 
pumilum  magniticum  (i.V  feet).  This  last  is  the  finest 
of  anything  in  this  way.  I  also  send  H.  grandiflorum 
(type),  II.  pumilum  and  H.  Bolanderi,  which  runs  11. 
piimilum  very  close. — A-Mos  Perry. 

Thalictrum  tuberosum.— So  very  few  of  the 
members  of  this  genus  are  of  any  value  in  a  cut  state, 
that  the  above  is  worthy  of  mention  from  this  stand- 
point alnue,  the  flowers  being  pure  white  and  each 
about  halt  an  inch  across.  Associate  1  with  this  is  the 
elegant  habit  of  the  dwarfer  Meadow  Rues,  such  as 
T.  adiantifoUum,  Ac  ,  the  compact  habit  of  growtli, 
which  is  rather  under  2  feet,  beiog  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

Campanula  punctata.— There  is  a  distinct- 
ness about  the  spjtted  Bellflower  thit  is  not  the 
accompaniment  of  every  species  or  variety,  the  ex- 
ceptionally long  pendent  white  flowers— more  than 
ordinarily  attractive— being  freely,  though  delicately 
spotted  Deir  the  base  of  the  corolla  on  the  mner  sur- 
face. So  wjrthy  a  plant  should  more  frequently  be 
grown.  It  is  well  suited  to  the  rock  garden  or  border 
in  good  loamy  soil. 

A  pretty  combination  of  leaf  and  flower 
occurs  in  my  garden.  A  large  plant  of  the  white- 
leaved  Euonymus  japonicus,  which  covers  a  north 
wall  for  some  distance,  is  wreathed  with  sprays  of 
Tropa'olum  speciosum,  and  the  effect  is  charming, 
(.^lose  to  it  is  a  plant  of  Garry  elliptica,  over 
which  the  Tropivolum  rambles  equally  freely,  but 
the  flowers  are  far  less  effective  against  this  green 
background.— S.  H.  B.,  Ledbury. 

Allium  kansuense. — Although  the  Alliums 
are  not  favourite  flowers,  there  are  several  species 
well  worth  growing.  A  pretty  and  distinct  little 
Garlic  has  been  growing  here  under  the  name  of 
A.  kansuense  for  several  years.  It  grows  only  a 
few  inches  high,  has  steel-blue  flowers,  and 
increases  but  slowly.  The  flowers  are  drooping, 
and  the  plant  is  well  adapted  for  growing  in  the 
rock  garden.— S.    Arnott,   Carmthoni,    by  Ditni- 

Gloxinia  Her  Majesty. — This  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  white  among  these  increasingly  popular 
flowers,  the  large  handsome  blossoms,  often  from 
4  inches  to  4^  inches  across,  being  as  remarkable 
for  their  exceeding  purity  in  all  their  varying 
stages  as  for  the  great  vigour  of  the  stems.  The 
flowers  are  bold  and  erect,  and  the  massive  fohage 
drooping  over  the  pots  singularly  small  for  the 
size  of  the  plant.     A  large  batch  of  this  hand- 
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some  kind  is  now  in  perfection  with  the  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. 

Euddleias.— The  species  B.  globosa  is  very 
cotcmon  in  gardens  about  here,  and  the  height  of 
20  feet  is  not  at  all  unusual.  B.  Lindleyana 
occurs  in  several  gocd  gardens  under  protected 
verandahs,  and  is  often  15  feet  or  more  high, 
though  Nicholson  gives  its  height  as  6  feet.  I 
had  a  plant  of  B.  globosa  against  a  west  wall  in 
mygaiden  at  Tonbridge,  in  Kent.  It  flowered 
well  for  eight  years,  until  a  frost  came,  which  was 
just  too  much  for  it  and  killed  it  to  the  roots.— 
W.  Thomson,  BixJwp'.'<  Tiiijnioii,  S.  Deron. 

Campanula  cenisia. — Among  the  rarer  Bell- 
flowers  this  is  worth  a  place  by  reason  of  its  dis- 
tinct colour  as  much  as  its  equally  distinct  habit 
of  growth.  The  species,  however,  is  not  so  easily 
grown  as  some  kinds,  but  if  given  a  good  position 
in  the  rock  garden,  in  a  narrow,  though  deep 
chink  of  gritty  loam,  it  usually  holds  its  own.  A 
surface  mulching  of  small  stones  not  only  stays 
over  rapid  evaporation,  but  likewise  prevents  the 
plants  being  lifted  by  froft  or  worms— the  former 
a  great  impediment  to  the  success  of  many  good 
alpine  flowers. 

Lupinus  arboreus. — The  tone  of  soft  yellow 
in  this  well-known  plane  renders  it  exceedingly 
popular  not  only  in  the  garden,  but  in  a  cut  state, 
and  for  the  combined  uses  named  it  is  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  any  collection  of  hardy  free  flowering 
plants.  The  plant  is  likewise  well  suited  to 
making  a  sort  of  garden  fence,  and  in  this  way 
even  when  not  in  flower  the  silvery  grey  tone  of 
its  foliage  renders  it  distinct  and  effective.  Large 
isolated  groups,  too,  have  a  very  distinct  appear- 
ance, while  its  profuse  flowering  commends  it  to 
all. 

Antirrhinum  Yellow  Prince.— Even  a  soli- 
tary yjlant  of  this  handsome  self  yellow  Snap- 
dragon would  sutiioe  to  portray  the  beauty  as  well 
as  the  value  of  such  a  sterling  variety  as  this.  At 
the  same  time  we  were  not  prepared  recently  in 
a  hurried  glance  through  the  seed  trial  grounds  at 
Reading  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  to  meet 
something  like  an  acre  or  more  of  this  fine  yellow 
Snapdragon.  In  it  freedom  of  growth  and  dwarf- 
ness  are  combined  with  freedom  of  flowering  and 
earliness.  The  first  flush  of  beauty  had,  how- 
ever, passed,  thus  showing  even  early  in  .July  its 
claim  to  early  flowering. 

Campanula  grandis  alba  is  a  very  old  and 
showy,  if  much  neglected,  border  plant  that  is 
now  'in  full  bloom.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  a  purer  mass  of  colour  than  a  large  group 
or  bed  of  it  with  dozens  of  the  snow-white  spikes 
about  2A  feet  in  height.  The  hardy,  vigorous 
nature  of  the  plant  tits  it  for  association  with 
quite  strong-growing  subjects,  and  if  at  times  it 
is  apt  to  cover  too  much  space  this  is  easily 
remedied.  The  blue  form  is  eciually  good  in  its 
way,  and  where  for  varying  reasons  the  forms  of 
C.  persicifolia  are  not  a  success  the  above  plant 
will  be  found  a  good  substitute,  and  not  so  liable 
to  fail  in  hot,  dry  seasons. 

Iris  Iieon  Tolstoi.— The  "English"  Irises 
have  been  very  beautiful  here  this  season,  and 
among  the  dark  varieties  none  have  been  so  much 
admired  as  this  grand  one  which  was  figured  in 
The  (l.ARDKN  some  time  ago.  The  flowers  are 
very  lirge  and  dark  blue-purple.  It  has  looked  ex- 
ceedingly well,  springing  from  a  carpet  of  glowing 
orangeCalifornian  Poppies(Eschscholtzias),  which 
follow  the  Snowdrops  which  in  the  early  year 
flower  in  the  same  spot.  Fine  as  are  these  Irises, 
there  is  yet  room  for  impro\-ement  from  seed. 
Some  pretty  varieties  have  appeared  here  among 
seedlings,  but  none  have  been  named. — S.  Arnott, 
CnrsKlhoni,  by  Dumfi  inx,  X.B. 

Walker's  hybrid  Lychnis.— This  hybrid 
between  Lychnis  or  Agrostemma  coronaria  and  L. 
Flos-Jovis  is  at  present  in  full  bloom,  and  is  vsry 
itlective  with  its  bright  scarlet  flowers.  Agros- 
temma  Walkeri,  as  it  is  generally  called,  resembles 
to  some  extent  both  its  parents,  and  is  an  acquisi- 
tion to  the  garden.  It  is  practically  a  biennial, 
although  it  occasionally  survives  after  flowering. 
It  produces  seed,  but  this  is  not  to  be  depended 


upon  to  come  true,  and  generally  reverts  to  one  or 
other  of  the  parents.  A.  Walkeri  was  raised  at 
Chester,  and  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Dicksons  of 
that  city.  Similar  hybrids  have  appeared  else- 
where.—S.  Arnott,  Camethorn,  by  Diimjrifs, 
N.B. 

The  Shipka  Broom  (CytisusFrivaldskyanus). 
—  Under  this  name  (which  is  even  more  un- 
musical than  another  it  is  known  by,  viz.,  C. 
schipkaensis)  we  now  have  in  flower  a  Broom  which 
promises  to  be  a  very  useful  addition  to  the 
group  of  dwarf  kinds.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Balkans,  and  was  found  only  a  few  years  since  on 
the  Shipka  Pass.  It  first  appeared  in  this  country 
three  or  four  years  ago,  but  now  it  has  become 
established  it  shows  itself  to  be  a  better  thing 
than  wa=i  thought  probable  at  first.  It  is  about 
1  foot  high  at  present,  and  bears  its  flowers  in  an 
umbel  or  head  at  the  end  of  each  shoot.  They  are 
white  with  a  yellow  tinge,  and  the  plant  is  quite 
dittinct  from  any  of  the  Brooms  now  in  flower. 
Of  the  well-known  older  species,  C.  capitatusmost 
resembles  it.  Its  value  is  increased  by  flowering 
as  late  as  this,  when  most  of  the  Brooms  are  past. 

Notes  from  Cranbrook. — Ostrowskia  mag- 
nifica  has  opened  one  flower  here  for  the  first 
time.  To  judge  from  it,  anything  more  unworthy 
of  such  a  name  cannot  he  conceived.  Callas  in  a 
foot  of  water,  where  they  have  been  for  some 
years,  are  luxuriant.  Little  Gem  in  about  (i  in. 
of  water  is,  I  think,  more  free-growing  and  satis- 
factory than  any  of  them.  Iris  K;empferi  is  just 
coming  out.  I  think  it  does  best  just  above  the 
water-fine,  but  I  have  plants  in  G  inches  of  water 
which  flower  well  and  increase  in  size.  The 
Water  Lilies  are  fully  a  month  late  :  sunless  days 
and  cold  nights  have  chilled  the  water.  Verbas- 
cum  olympicum  is  a  glorious  sight,  and  the  self- 
sown  Foxgloves  of  all  shades  quite  take  the  place 
of  the  flowers  in  the  Rhododendron  beds.  The 
various  climbing  single  and  cluster  Roses  and 
Sweet  Briers  lilbng  the  hedges  show  how  easily 
these  necessary  evils  may  be  made  beautiful. — 
Medway. 

The  Mocassin  Flower  at  Strafifin. — Your 
note  in  last  week's  Garden  on  the  Mocassin 
Flower  (Cypripedium  spectabile)  here  has  one 
error.  For  fine  dry  clumps,  read  "  five  dry 
clumps,''  which  would  give  the  rate  of  increase, 
which  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  note  ; 
otherwise,  readers  would  think  that  the  whole 
twenty  four  plants  had  been  imported.— Frehk. 
Bedford. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  note  on  this  by 

Mr.  Burbidge,  and  shall  be  pleased  if  Mr.  Bed- 
ford will  accede  to  his  re(juest  and  give  us  par- 
ticulars of  his  treatment.  It  was  not  in  flower 
when  I  visited  Straffan,  but  the  plants  were 
exceedingly  fine  and  the  flower-buds  gave  promise 
of  the  remarkable  display  they  have  since  made. 
What  is  more,  they  were  not  planted  in  a  bog, 
nor  had  they  apparently  received  any  treatment 
beyond  the  means  of  those  possessing  a  good 
flower  border.  No  doubt  Mr.  Bedford  has  cared 
for  them  and  catered  for  their  wants  well,  but  it 
puzzles  one  to  account  for  his  success  under  the 
conditions  und^r  which  they  grow.— S.  Arnott. 

Rhododendron  (Azalea)  occidentale.  — 
Now  that  all  the  evergreen  Rhododendrons  and 
nearly  all  the  Azaleas  are  over  for  this  year,  the 
value  of  this  shrub  becomes  all  the  more  apparent. 
It  was  at  its  best  during  the  latter  half  of  June, 
but  i<  still  well  in  bloom.  It  is,  of  course,  now 
fully  in  leaf,  and  embowered  in  its  luxuriant 
bright  green  fuliage  are  its  large  clusters  of 
flowers.  These  are  mainly  of  a  pure  white,  bub 
have  a  blotch  of  p.ile  yellow  on  the  upper  side. 
Not  only  are  they  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  they 
also  fill  the  air  around  with  a  most  charming  frag- 
rance, eiiualling  in  this  respect  the  old  Rhodo- 
dendron flavum  (better  known  as  Azalea  pontica). 
The  species  is  a  native  of  the  western  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  the  only  Azalea  in  cul- 
tivation from  that  part  of  North  America.  It 
has  been  in  cultivation  for  upwards  of  fifty  years, 
and  has  lately  been  hybridised  with  the  earlier 
varieties  by  Mr,  Wate'rer,   of  Knap  Hill,  with  a 


view  to  lengthening  the  Azalea  season.     The  re- 
sults already  achieved  are  very  promising. 


Public  Gardens. 

A  new  park  for  aueensferry  — The  Earl  of 

Rosebery  has  presented  to  the  mbabitants  of 
Queensferry  a  large  piece  of  land  to  the  east  of 
Kirkliston  Road,  to  be  used  as  a  public  recreation 
ground.  ,  .     . 

Public  gardens  and  the  study  of  botany. 
—A  letter  was  received  from  the  London  County 
Council,  stating  that  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 
Committee  had  considered  the  Board's  letter  of 
May  24  last,  which  enclosed  an  extract  from  a 
report  from  the  British  Embassy  at  Berlin,  as  to 
the  arrangements  in  force  in  that  city  for  facili- 
tating the  study  of  botany,  and  which  asked  the 
Council  whether  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement 
could  not  be  made  in  London.  The  County 
Council  informed  the  Board  that  they  were  taking 
steps  in  this  direction  by  forming  a  series  of  beds 
in  Battersea,  Ravenscourt,  and  Victoria  Parks, 
with  specimens  of  plants  in  their  natural  orders, 
and  added  that  the  Parks  Committee  thought 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  see  the  result  of  this 
experiment  before  proceeding  any  further  for  the 
present. 

Open  spaces.— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  83, 
Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  Lord  Teynham,  deputy- 
chairman,  presiding,  it  was  reported  that  since 
the  last  meeting  the  garden  which  the  association 
laid  out  in  York  Street,  Walworth,  and  the 
Central  Park  and  drinking  fountain.  East  Ham, 
had  been  formally  opsned  to  the  public.  It  was 
agreed  to  undertake  the  laying  out  of  a  disused 
burial  ground  in  Hoxton,  the  enclosure  at  Port- 
land Place,  New  Kent  Road,  and  some  small  City 
churchyards,  provided  that  proper  arrangements 
were  made  in  each  case  for  maintenance.  In 
response  to  the  appeal  of  the  association,  a  reply 
was  received  from  the  Rev.  Harry  .Tones,  the 
rector,  to  the  efl'ecb  that  so  far  as  he  was  able  he 
had,  in  giving  up  a  strip  of  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Peter  Cheap  for  the  widening  of  Wood  Street, 
safeo-uarded  the  existence  of  the  fine  Plane  tree 
at  tSe  corner  of  Cheapside  and  Wood  Street.  It 
was  anreed  to  communicate  with  the  Corporation 
asking  that  body  to  take  care  to  do  nothing  which 
would  injure  the  roots  of  this  uni<iue  tree. 


Ga'v.nised  iron  for  stages.— ^Vill  someone 
who  has  used  galvanised  iron  for  stiges  m  a  stove 
instead  of  slates  give  some  information  as  to  dura- 
bility, with  danip  cinders,  So.,  on  them,  and  moistu-e 
continually  about  ?— For.MART. 

Making  a  water  tank.— WiU  any  reader  of 
The  (i  ^RiiE.v  kindly  inform  me  the  best  and  cheapest 
way  to  make  a  tank  about  8  feet  in  diameter  and 
3  feet  deep?  I  am  mating  a  new  kitchen  garden, 
and  requ  re  it  in  the  centre  to  ho'd  witer.— VV.  C. 

Name  wanted.— Can  any  reader  give  me  any  in- 
formation as  t  o  what  plant  the  tsrm  "  Lily  of  YoiTOW 
is  applied  ?     1  have  be^n  given  to  understand  that  the 
plant  in  question  is  of  a  blue  colour,  Ingiily  scented, 
and  a  native  of  the  backwoods  of  America.— W .  b.   1 . 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

"  Les  Clematites,  Glycines,  Aristoleches  et  Fassi- 
flores."  Par  G.  Boucher  et  S.  Mottet.  Octave 
Doin.  Paris  .■     ,    .>    t.       aiu 

"  Essais  Pia'iqiips  de  C  himie  Horticole.  Far  Alb. 
Lirbaletriir.     Octxve  Doin. 


Names  of  plants  — F.  JUen— Certainly  not. 

D.  D.— 1,  Ophrys  npifera  (Bee  Orchid)  ;  2,  Den 

dr  bium    barbitulum  ;    3,    Stat'ce  sp.  A.   D. 

—Flowers  fallen   to  pieces ;  impossible   to  name. 

Q     T  — Lilium  Martagon   album. Medway.— Ver- 

bascum  phffiniceum. s'pri'nffh'/;.- Kynchospermum 

iasminoide.". W.  J.  V  —1,  Spiroeacjnescens  ;  2,  the 

Tamarisk. C.    L.-L'ptospormum    scoparium,    a 

New  Zealand   shrub,    vtry   interesting  out  ot  doors 

F.  N.  G.— C'-ata3gOFCrus-giUi 

of  the  forms  cf  Iris  paM.da. 


B. 


-A.  D.B.-Oae 
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STRAWBERRIES  IN  KENT. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  the  Strawberry  season 
has  been  in  full  swing.  Strawberries,  like  all 
other  Kentish  fruits,  have  their  own  favoured 
locality,  and  it  is  within  comparatively  easy 
distance  of  the  metropolis  that  the  majority  are 
grown.  In  private  gardens  Strawberries  are 
freijuently  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  coddling, 
often  without  the  best  results,  but  the  acres  of 
fine  fruit  grown  in  Kent  under  field  cultivation 
prove  that  given  a  suitable  soil  and  situation, 
with  other  conditions  favourable.  Strawberries 
of  the  finest  quality  can  be  and  are  produced  in 
tons  from  the  open  fields.  At  the  same  time 
they  demand  good  cultivation,  and  the  growers 
who  are  the  most  liberal  in  matters  of  manure 
and  labour  usually  reap  the  best  harvest. 

When  recently  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Swanley  I  noticed  many  fields,  and  amongst 
them  a  large  field  on  a  sloping  hillside.  Clean 
white  straw  had  been  carefully  placed  between 
the  rows  and  worked  round  the  plants  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  fruit  clean.  On  this  the 
luscious,  fresh-looking  berries  rested,  and  in 
the  sunshine  their  bright  colour  showed  up  in 
an  attractive  manner.  The  most  popular 
Kentish  Strawberry  is  still  Sir  .Joseph  Paxton, 
no  doubt  on  account  of  its  bright  appearance 
and  good  travelling  qualities.  In  choosing 
varieties  the  market  Strawberry  grower  has  to 
consider  three  important  points,  viz.,  appear- 
ance, suitability  for  travelling  and  flavour. 
One  would  naturally  think  the  last  would  be 
the  first  consideration,  but  such  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case.  The  public  prefers  something 
that  pleases  the  eye,  and  the  large  bright 
appearance  of  Sir  .Joseph  Paxton  attracts  the 
attention  of  purchasers  before  another  variety 
not  possessing  these  qualities,  though  better  in 
flavour.  Again,  Sir  J.  Paxton  is  a  good  traveller, 
which  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  tons  of 
Kentish  fruit  are  put  on  rail  near  their  native 


fields  and  despatched  direct  to  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  other  great  centres  in 
the  north,  where  they  arrive  in  a  sound  con- 
dition. This  variety  is  also  a  sturdy  grower 
and  free  cropper,  two  important  essentials, 
and  when  we  also  consider  the  tendency  of 
sticking  to  a  well-tried  sort  like  this  in  prefer- 
ence to  speculating  with  others  of  recent  intro- 
duction we  have  the  chief  arguments  in  favour 
of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  as  a  market  Strawberry. 
Though  the  variety  uientioned  holds  its  own, 
there  are  others  making  headway,  and  doubtless 
the  foremost  amongst  them  is  Royal  Sovereign. 
I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  obtaining 
the  opinion  of  growers  respecting  this  variety 
from  a  market  point  of  view,  and  with  scarcely 
one  exception  the  replies  have  been  most 
favourable.  On  many  farms  it  is  now  grown 
largely  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  keen  com- 
petitor for  premier  place  with  the  older  variety. 
In  the  first  place  Royal  Sovereign  is  early,  and 
this  is  essential.  Growers  who  make  a  point 
of  forcing  and  also  of  picking  the  earliest  out- 
door fruit  for  dessert  speak  highly  of  Royal 
Sovereign,  which  is  generally  ripe  some  days 
before  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  as  the  first  fruit  in 
the  market  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
returns,  this  is  a  recommendation.  Noble  is 
another  variety  more  or  less  popular  among 
market  growers,  but  there  appears  to  be  a 
diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  its  qualities  as 
a  market  fruit.  Some  growers  speak  highly 
of  it  and  grow  the  variety  largely,  while 
others  again  complain  of  its  woolly  flavour 
and  indiSerent  cropping.  Other  varieties  are 
grown  in  less  ((uantities,  but  the  list  is  con- 
fined to  the  above-mentioned  sorts.  The 
Kentish  Strawberry  grower,  however,  is  no 
bigot,  and  is  generally  ready  to  give  any 
variety  a  trial  that  is  likely  to  suit  his  purpose. 
The  advent  of  the  Strawberry  season  intro- 
duces an  air  of  activity  into  districts  where  the 
fruit  is  grown  extensively,  and  as  the  majority 
of  Kentish  Strawberries  are  produced  within 
comparatively  easy  distance  of  London  a  great 
many   of   the  pickers  hail   from    the   densely- 


crowded  streets  of  the  metropolis.  Growers 
have  long  since  learnt  the  importance  of 
getting  the  fruit  into  the  market  early,  and  long 
before  half  London  is  awake  the  light  spring 
drays  piled  up  with  round  hampers  of  fruit 
picked  the  same  morning  are  on  their  way  to 
Covent  Garden.  Before  the  trains  come  in,  the 
first  consignments  have  been  despatched  by 
dealers  to  all  parts  of  the  metropolis.  When 
the  first  streaks  of  light  break  over  Kentish 
fields  the  pickers  turn  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  foreman,  the  piles  of  round  hampers 
are  filled  withfruit,  and  in  a  fewhoursare  on  their 
way  to  the  market.  In  districts  lying  further  from 
London  the  fruit  has  to  be  sent  by  rail,  and 
from  some  stations  many  tons  of  fruit  are  des- 
patched during  the  season.  Growers  of  a  small 
quantity  of  Strawberries  in  private  gardens 
have  no  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  traflic  in 
this  fruit,  most  of  which  is  confined  to  Kent. 
The  demand  is  always  great,  and  prices  vaiy 
according  to  supply.  Late  frosts  often  liave 
disastrous  eflects  on  the  Strawberry  crop,  but 
when  natural  conditions  are  favourable  those 
who  are  the  most  liberal  in  matters  of  cultiva- 
tion invariably  obtain  the  best  returns. 

The  period  over  which  a  plantation  will  con- 
tinue in  good  bearing  depends  largely  on  the 
treatment,  and,  though  three  or  four  years  is 
the  averag"  time  under  high  cultivation,  Straw- 
berries will  continue  to  bear  much  longer. 
Good  clean  straw  is  the  best  material  for  plac- 
ing round  the  plants  before  the  fruit  ripens, 
and,  though  for  the  sake  of  economy  other 
material  is  sometimes  used,  the  result  is  not 
satisfactory,  particularly  in  damp  weather,  owirg 
to  the  wholesale  rotting  of  the  fruit.  Most 
growers  raise  their  own  plants  for  new  planta- 
tions, and,  though  this  work  cannot  be  done 
with  quite  the  same  care  as  is  usually  practised 
in  private  gardens,  the  importance  of  obtaining 
strong  early  runners  and  planting  them  in  time 
to  become  established  before  the  winter  sets  in 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  again,  and  the 
most  successful  growers  are  careful  in  paying 
attention  to  this.     After  picking  is  over  there 
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is  much  to  te  done  in  the  Strawberry  fields. 
Bemovirg  the  runners,  cleaning  the  plants, 
cultivation  hetweeii  the  rows,  and  feeding  with 
natural  and  artificial  manures  are  all  included 
in  the  routine,  so  that  next  season's  crop  may 
be  ensured  so  far  as  the  grower  is  concerned. 

G.  H.  H. 


Orchids. 


COOL  ORCHIDS  IN  FRAMES. 
There  are  many  beginners  in  Orchid  culture 
that  have  or.ly  one  house  wherein  to  grow  theii' 
plants,  and  naturally  like  to  have  as  much 
variety  in  their  small  collections  as  possible. 
It  is  surprising  what  a  number  of  species  may 
be  wintered  in  one  house  :  Cattleyas  and 
Lamias  from  the  Brazilian  forests,  Odontoglos- 
sums  and  various  others  from  Mexico  and 
Guatemala,  many  of  the  West  Indian  Onci- 
diums,  and  a  large  number  of  Vandas,  Den- 
drobes  and  Cypripediums  from  the  Old  World 
habitats.  The  list,  in  fact,  is  a  very  long  one, 
and  includes  the  majority  of  the  showiest  and 
most  beautiful  of  Orchids.  But  in  summer  a 
large  proportion  of  the  plants  would  be  difficult 
to  manage  successfully.  The  most  of  those 
named  may  by  judicious  arrangement  and  care- 
ful treatment  still  Ije  included,  but  none  of  the 
truly  alpine  kinds  from  Peru  and  New  Grenada, 
the  Masdevallias,  cool  Oncidiums  and  Odonto- 
glots,  will  long  continue  in  health  if  subjected  to 
the  temperature  relished  by  Cattleyas  and  Den- 
drobiums.  They  will  not  withstand  the  same 
amount  of  sun,  while  if  the  house  were  suffi- 
ciently ventilated  for  them  the  atmosphere 
would  prove  too  dry.  But  if  a  well  built 
pit  or  even  a  few  frames  are  provided,  all 
these  lovely  species  may  be  grown  with  the 
greatest  ease.  When  different  frames  or  com- 
partments of  a  pit  can  be  set  aside  for  them 
the  probability  of  succeeding  is  still  greater,  as 
such  species  as  Lycaste  Skinneri  and  others, 
Maxillarias  in  variety,  and  the  graude,  citrosmum 
and  others  of  the  warmer  Odontoglots  can  be 
kept  distinct  from  Masdevallias  and  Disas, 
Restrepias  and  Odontoglossums  of  the  crispum 
set.  A  small  or  large  compartment,  according 
to  the  stock  of  plants  may  be  set  apart  for 
Cypripediums  of  the  insigne,  villosum  and  ve- 
nustum  types,  these  species  and  their  varieties 
doing  well  in  sunnuer  in  any  fairly  moist  and 
shady  frame. 

When  the  ordinary  wooden  box  frame  is  to 
be  used,  something  should  be  done  to  prevent 
slugs  and  snails  entering.  A  layer  of  sharp 
ashes  and  soot  is  a  preventive  to  some  extent, 
and  if  it  can  be  managed  a  better  way  is  to  stand 
the  frames  on  a  zinc  or  stone  tray  holding  an 
inch  or  so  of  water.  Or  these  may  be  made  to  fit 
the  inside  of  the  frame  and  the  plants  be  staged 
thereon.  These  or  other  methods  that  will 
occur  to  anyone  interested  may  be  supplemented 
by  careful  watching  at  night  with  a  lantern,  or 
trapping  in  Lettuce  leaves  or  scooped-out 
Potatoes,  and  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
details  will  be  overcome.  If  the  plants 
can  be  placed  in  a  shady  part  of  tlie 
garden  all  the  better  ;  the  position  will  be 
naturally  cooler  and  less  shading  will  be 
necessary.  The  amount  necessary  will,  of 
course,  dejjend  on  the  .species  grown,  but  the 
greater  number  of  cool-Iiouse  kinds  like  plenty  of 
shade  during  the  summer.  In  all  other  details 
the  culture  of  the  plants  is  precisely  the  same 
as  for  others  grown  in  the  usual  cool  house ; 
ventilation  and  watering,  cleaning  and  attention 
to  atmospheric  moisture  all  needing  care. 

Regarding  the  season  that  they  may  be  moved 
to  tlie  frames,  it  is  good  policy  to  get  them  out 


as  early  as  possible  after  the  middle  of  Ajjril. 
Sometimes  it  is  very  cold  at  night  just  at  this 
time,  frosts  and  cold  winds  being  the  rule,  and 
in  this  case  the  plants  will  be  safer  in  the 
house  a  little  longer.  When  taken  out,  cover- 
ing the  glass  at  niglit  will  be  necessary,  at  least 
until  the  middle  of  June  in  ordinary  seasons. 
The  reason  for  taking  them  out  early  is  that 
the  other  occupants  of  the  house  can  afterwards 
be  properly  treated  as  to  temperature.  Tliey 
may  remain  in  the  frame  until  September  at 
least,  and  in  some  seasons  it  is  quite  safe  to 
leave  them  out  as  late  as  October  and  early 
November.  When  taken  back  to  the  house 
they  should  be  arranged  in  the  coolest  part. 


Masdevallia  Peristeria. — This  handsome 
species  varies  a  good  deal  in  size,  a  flower  of  a 
good  form  of  it,  measuring  about  5  inches  across, 
being  now  open.  The  striking  part  of  the  flower 
is  the  centre,  where  lip  and  sepals  form  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Dove  Orchid,  hence 
the  specific  name.  The  fJower  is  greenish  exter- 
nally, the  centre  purplish-brown,  owing  to  the 
number  of  small  hair-like  processes  upon  it.  It 
is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  New  Grenada,  and 
was  introduced  in  187.3. 

Chysis  Isevis.— The  flowers  of  this  species, 
each  upwards  of  2  inches  across,  are  produced  in 
racemes  of  about  a  dozen  flowers  on  the  strongest 
plants.  The  ground  colour  is  a  brownish  yellow, 
the  lip  prettily  spotted  with  red.  It  may  be 
grown  either  in  the  Cattleya  house  or  the  East 
India  house,  an  important  point  being  to  get  the 
growth  well  ripened  in  autumn,  as  it  will  not 
bloom  satisfactorily  unless  the  old  pseudo-bulbs 
are  well  hardened.  The  foliage  at  first  is  soft  and 
is  always  liable  to  insect  attacks,  red  spider  being 
especially  partial  to  it.  A  sound  compost  of 
equal  parts  loam  fibre,  peat,  and  Sphagnum  Moss 
suits  the  stronger  plants  well.  Water  must  be 
freely  given  at  the  roots  as  long  as  the  growth  is 
active,  a  greatly  lessened  supply  being  necessary 
while  the  plants  are  at  rest  during  winter. 

Oncidium  Harrisonianum.— It  is  strange 
that  this  beautiful  little  species  is  not  more  often 
met  with,  as  it  is  so  distinct  and  pretty.  The 
peculiar  glaucous-grey  tint  of  the  foliage  and 
bulbs  distinguishes  it  from  all  others,  and  the 
panicled  inflorescence  is  unlike  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Oncidiums.  The  colour  is  yellow,  spotted 
with  red  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  fine  crest 
on  the  lip.  On  account  of  its  small  tufted  habit 
a  large  pot  is  unnecessary,  but  I  like  pans  or  pots 
better  than  blocks  or  baskets.  The  small  pans 
pierced  at  the  sides  are  excellent  for  it,  tlie  roots 
obtaining  abundance  of  air  through  these  holes, 
an  important  point  with  epiphytal  plants.  Grown 
in  an  ordinary  description  of  compost  the  plants 
do  well,  and  flower  annually  in  a  house  such  as 
suits  Sopbronitis  or  any  of  the  grande  section  of 
Odontoglossum.  They  like  plenty  of  light,  and 
will  stand  more  sun  than  cool  Orchids  generally. 
It  comes  from  various  parts  of  Brazil,  and  first 
flowered  in  this  country  in  1832. — H. 

Vanda  Denisoniana.  —The  pure  white  flowers 
of  this  beautiful  Vanda  are  always  attractive,  and 
it  is  only  too  little  grown.  The  lip  is  singularly 
formed  and  has  a  narrow  front  lobe  and  erect  side 
lobes,  the  blossoms  appearing  about  a  dozen  or  so 
upon  a  spike.  Like  many  of  the  smaller-growing 
Vandas,  it  dislikes  a  great  body  of  heavy  material 
about  the  roots,  and  is,  in  fact,  well  treated  if 
potted  or  basketed  like  V.  ccerulea.  In  quite 
small  receptacles  nice  specimens,  carrying  several 
flower  -  spikes,  may  be  grown,  and  they  are 
splendid  for  grouping  or  the  spikes  are  fine  for 
cutting.  The  compost  may  be  the  usual  Sphag- 
num and  charcoal  as  advised  for  distichous-leaved 
kinds  generally,  the  drainage  and  other  material 
being  scrupulously  clean.  It  delights  in  warmth 
and  a  very  moist  atmosphere  while  making  its 
growth,  this  latter  being  provided  by  frequently 
damping  down  the  stages  and  floors  rather  than  by 
overhead  syringing.    Occasional  light  dewings  are 


helpful,  especially  during  the  afternoon  of  hot 
summer  days,  but  regular  syringings  are  not 
advisable.  V.  Denisoniana  grows  naturally  on 
the  Arracan  Mountains,  where  it  was  discovered 
by  Colonel  Benson  about  1868. 


MASDEVALLIA  CAl'DATA  HYBRIDS. 

This  section  is  suitable  for  basket  or  pan  cul- 
ture, as  they  certainly  thrive  more  satisfactorily 
when  suspended  near  the  roof  glass.  They  are 
a  distinct,  desirable,  and  easily  cultivated  class 
of  hybrids,  requiring  through  the  warm  months 
of  the  year  similar  treatment  as  regards  tem- 
perature and  moisture  as  the  cool  section  of 
Masdevallias.  During  the  winter  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  allow  them  to  have  a  temperature  less 
than  50°,  or  they  are  liable  to  get  spotted. 
The  best  time  to  repot  these  is  about  the  end 
of  August,  using  fibrous  peat  and  living  Sphag- 
num, two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter,  pressing  the  compost  moderately  firm 
about  the  roots  and  base  of  the  plants. 

M.  SnuTTRYAXA  {M.  caudata  x  M.  Harryana). 
— Tliis  is  one  of  the  prettiest  hybrids  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  flowers  produced  on  scapes  about  a  foot 
in  length.  The  flower  has  the  triangular  charac- 
teristics of  M.  caudata,  enlarged  and  flattened  by 
the  influence  of  the  stronger  growing  parent. 
The  colour  is  bright  rose,  slightly  veined  and 
sufJ'ased  at  the  base  with  a  darker  shade  of  colour  ; 
the  tail  nearly  .3  inches  in  length,  bright  yellow  ; 
the  miniature  lip  rose  with  a  blotch  of  purple  on 
the  apex,  the  side  lobes  white.  It  is  a  lovely  free- 
flowering  variety  of  good  constitution  and  worthy 
of  every  consideration.  It  was  raised  in  Sir  T. 
Lawrence's  collection. 

M.  Chamberlaixiasa  was  raised  in  the  High- 
bury collection  from  the  same  parents.  It  is 
superior  in  many  respects,  being  brighter  in 
colour  and  altogether  larger. 

M.  CoDRTAULDiANA  (M.caudata  x  M.  rosea). — 
Although  not  possessing  the  robust  constitution  of 
the  last  named  variety,  this  is  a  distinct  and 
lovely  form,  having  the  intermediate  character- 
istics of  both  parents  both  in  growth  and  shape 
of  the  flowers.  The  interior  of  the  lower  sepals 
is  blush-white  with  several  prominent  rose  lines, 
the  upper  sepal  half  yellow  with  several  bright 
purple  lines,  the  tails  greenish  yellow,  the  lip 
white  witli  purple  blotch  in  front,  the  exterior 
yellow,  spotted  and  suffused  with  rose-pink.  It 
was  raised  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
and  Co. 

M.  CAUDATA  EsTRAU.E. — This,  raised  from  the 
species  indicated  in  the  name  by  Mr.  Seden  in 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons'  nurseries,  is  a  dwarf- 
growing  and  free-flowering  hybrid,  with  the  inter- 
mediate characteristics  of  both  parents.  In  shape 
it  takes  after  M.  caudata,  with  the  bright  colour- 
ing of  M.  Estrad*.  The  lower  sepals  are  white, 
suffused  from  the  centre  downwards  with  bright 
rose-purple,  the  upper  sepal  creamy  yellow  lined 
and  suffused  with  bright  purple,  the  lip  white, 
spotted  with  distinct  rose,  the  side  lobes  white, 
the  tails  of  the  sepals  bright  golden  yellow. 

M.  (Jelengaka  (M.  caudata  x  M.  xanthina). — 
This  hybrid  has  the  dwarf  characteristics  of 
Masdevallia  xanthina  and  is  best  suited  by  a 
position  near  the  roof  glass.  The  lower  sepals 
are  creamy  yellow,  thickly  covered  with  rich 
purple  spots,  the  upper  sepals  yellow,  lined  and 
suffused  with  brown-purple  miniature  spots.  The 
tails  are  bright  yellow,  the  lip  rose,  spotted  with 
purple.  It  is  a  most  distinct  and  desirable 
variety,  free  flowering,  and  has  a  good  constitu- 
tion. 

M.  PocRRAixi  (M.  Veitchi  x  M.  caudata). — 
The  sepals  are  bright  yellow,  spotted  and  veined 
with  dark  purple,  the  tails  rich  purple,  the  lip 
yellow,  suffused  with  purple,  and  a  rich  purple 
blotch  on  the  disc.  It  is  a  distinct  and  dtsirable 
hybrid,  worthy  of  every  consideration. 

M.  KiMBALLiANA,  raised  from  the  same  parent- 
age as  M.  Pourbaixi,  was  introduced  through 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans.     It  differs 
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slif;htly  in  colour  from  the  last  mentioned  hybrid, 
but  the  fjencriil  characteristics  are  very  similar. 

M.  Hkxriktt.i;  (M.  ignea  eruboscens  x  M. 
caudata).— This  is  a  pretty  form,  somewhat  re- 
sembling M.  Shuttryana,  but  having  more  oraiii^e 
and  tracings  of  the  purple  lines  as  seen  in  M. 
ignea,  is  very  distinct.  It  has  the  triangular 
characteristics  of  M.  Shuttleworthi,  and  is  about 
intermediate  between  the  two  species  both  in 
habit  of  growth  and  in  the  flowers.  It  was  raised 
in  Mr.  Ames's  collection  in  America. 

STtT.IS. 

CATTLEYA  WARNERI. 

This  species  is  less  variable  than  many  others  of 
the  labiata  set,  but  where  a  fair  number  of  plants 
are  grown  there  will  be  considerable  difference  in 
the  flowers.  Both  in  its  manner  of  flowering  and 
the  shape  of  the  blossoms  it  comes  nearer  to  the 
true  Cattleya  labiata  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
its  culture  is  in  some  respects  similar.  The 
growth  starts  in  spring,  the  flower  spikes  being 
produced  upon  it  at  once,  the  flowering  season 
being  extended  over  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
according  to  the  number  of  plants  grown.  C. 
Warneri  cannot  be  described  as  a  ditticult  plant 
to  cultivate ;  indeed,  when  healthy  and  well 
established  the  growths  come  away  with  consider- 
able freedom,  but  it  is  a  plant  that  it  is  wise  to 
keep  in  health  when  it  is  so,  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
bring  it  back  when  it  gets  badly  shrivelled  or 
spotted.  Occasionally  C.  Warneri  is  found  ditli- 
cult  to  llower  freely,  and  as  often  as  not  this  is 
the  result  of  keeping  the  plants  too  much  shaded. 
The  most  free-flowering  plants  are  those  grown  in 
baskets  suspended  not  far  from  the  roof  glass, 
but  this  is  not  always  convenient,  and  in  a  light 
position  they  will  do  well  in  pots.  If  the  basket 
treatment  is  practised,  let  them  be  large  enough 
to  take  the  plants  comfortably  and  allow  of  root 
extension.  The  same  with  pots,  the  roots  dis- 
liking a  large  pot,  while  they  must  not  be  too 
much  pinched. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  repot  or  rebasket 
any  plants  that  have  flowered,  taking  them  in 
hand  directly  the  blossoms  are  past,  as  by  this 
means  the  emission  of  roots  which  takes  place 
now  will  help  to  establish  them  in  the  new 
materia!.  The  same  with  plants  that  for  any 
reason  have  missed  flowering.  Very  late  bloom- 
ing plants  may  with  advantage  be  left  over  until 
spring  if  not  badly  in  need  of  new  material.  I 
have  repottted  C.  Warneri  as  late  as  September, 
but  possibly  at  this  date  no  great  advantage  over 
spring  potting  accrues.  If  the  plants  keep  well 
to  their  seasons  the  cultural  routine  otherwise  is 
much  the  same  as  for  C.  Gaskelliana  and  C. 
labiata.  In  the  best  forms  of  C.  Warneri  the 
flowers  are  each  upwards  of  7  inches  across,  the 
tepals  and  petals  a  pretty  bright  rose  with  a 
i-uffusion  of  purple,  the  lip  usually  of  a  deeper 
tint  with  a  very  deep  amethyst  purple  blotch  in 
front ;  the  throat  yellow  with  lines  of  rosy  purple. 
Its  variety  imperialis  is  a  splendid  Cattleya,  and 
there  are  others  which  might  be  named.  The 
first  time  it  flowered  in  England  was  with  Mr. 
Warner,  of  Chelmsford,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 
-H.  R. 


Lselia  crispa.— I  have  just  flowered  a  lovely 
form  of  this  old  Orchid,  quite  a  superior  thing  to 
the  usual  varieties.  The  flower  is  as  large  as  that 
of  a  good  L.  purpurata,  the  characteristic  fringed 
lip  being  very  beautiful.  It  has  the  front  port  ion 
of  the  richest  crimson-purple  imaginable,  shown 
up  well  by  the  golden  yellow  tint  on  the  inside  of 
the  lateral  lobes.  The  intensity  of  the  colouring 
is  remarkable,  and  should  it  prove  constant  it  will 
be  a  splendid  variety.  The  plant  is  a  rine  one,  and 
was  purchased  as  an  unflowered  specimen.  Even 
the  old  forms  of  L.  crispa  are  well  worth  growing 
for  their  brightness  and  free-flowering  nature, 
and  it  is  one  of  those  useful  old  species  that  are 
not  thought  surticiently  of  now-a-days.  Culturally, 
its  reijuirements  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
I.,  purpurata,  and  the  stronger  it  can  be  grown 
the  better.     The  usual  Cattleya  house  tempera- 


ture suits  it  admirably,  and  being  very  strong 
rooting  the  compost  in  every  case  must  be  very 
rough  and  open  over  good  drainage.  It  is  well  if 
possible  to  keep  it  at  rest  after  flowering,  but  this 
is  not  always  easy,  and,  rather  than  force  it  to 
re^t,  it  is  better  to  let  the  plants  have  their  own 
way.  Some  will  be  found  to  keep  naturally  to 
their  proper  season,  while  others  will  not.  A  free 
.supply  of  moisture  is  necessary  while  growing 
and  until  the  flowers  are  past  and  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  complete,  rather  less  sufficing  in  winter. — 
II.  R. 

Oncidium  Lanceanum. — Very  beautiful  now 
are  the  flowers  of  this  Oncidium,  the  deep  choco- 
late-brown markings  on  the  yellowish  green 
ground  and  the  various  tints  of  rose  upon  the 
labellum  making  an  unusual  and  very  taking 
combination  of  colour.  It  belongs  to  the  section 
of  the  genus  without  any  pseudo-bulbs,  the  plants 
consisting  of  large  deep  green,  purple  spotted 
leaves.  The  flower-scapes  appear  in  early  sum- 
mer at  the  base  of  the  newly-formed  leaves,  and 
bear  few  or  many  flowers  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  plant.  The  worst  mistake  in  growing  O. 
Lanceanum  is  to  be  always  pulling  it  about  at 
the  roots,  for  it  dislikes  disturbance  more  than 
any  other  species.  When  preparing  the  compost 
for  this  plant  I  always  use  a  good  proportion  of 
Sphagnum  Moss  and  only  a  very  little  peat,  as 
the  former  is  not  so  liable  to  sour,  and  when  de- 
caying may  be  more  easily  and  with  less  damage 
removed.  A  large  plant  now  in  flower  with  me 
has  not  been  disturbed  since  it  was  first  planted 
— a  newly-imported  piece  about  six  years  ago. 
The  growth  is  free,  and  it  never  fails  to  flower 
well  annually.  0.  Lanceanum  likes  a  high  tem- 
perature always  and  ample  moisture  both  at  the 
roots  and  in  the  atmosphere  while  growing. 
During  the  autumn  the  air  may  be  kept  a  little 
drier  with  advantage,  this  having  the  effect  of 
well  ripening  up  the  leaves.  The  plants  bear 
almost  full  exposure  to  the  sun  in  autumn  with 
advantage.  During  the  winter  months  the  roots 
may  be  kept  well  on  the  dry  side,  the  fleshy 
leaves  acting  in  some  part  as  pseudo-bulbs,  and 
keeping  the  plants  going  during  the  w  inter.  — H. 


Flower  Garden. 

IRIS  HEXAGONA. 

Mr.  Ley,  in  his  interesting  article  of  June  18, 
p.  510,  notes  that  this  species  is  not  ijuite  hardy 
in  England.  This  complaint  seems  common 
among  the  English  fanciers  of  the  Iris.  Irises 
often  have  certain  vagaries,  and  one  hesitates 
to  diagnose  cause  of  failure  to  grow  or  to  ad- 
vance trustworthy  cultural  directions,  but  I 
venture  the  guess  that  the  failure  of  I.  hexa- 
gona  in  the  open  in  England  is  probably  due 
to  plants  having  been  obtained  from  the  wrong 
localities,  for  I  have  in  the  garden  plants  which 
are  as  hardy  as  any  Irises.  The  owner  of  a 
garden  is  apt  to  think  his  climate  the  worst  in 
the  world,  but  in  our  latitude  the  constantly 
varying  winter  temperature,  sometimes  ].j^  F., 
is  very  trying  to  plants,  as  much  so  probably  as 
in  any  English  location.  My  experience  is  that 
northern  forms  of  I.  hexagona  are  as  hardy  as 
I.  sibirica,  and  southern  forms  quite  tender. 
This  species  occurs  in  the  middle  west,  as  far 
north  at  least  as  Missouri,  and  in  the  south  as 
far  east  as  Florida.  The  forms  vary  little  ex- 
cept in  colouring  and  size  of  flowers,  but  the 
constitution  seems  to  be  affected  by  the  habitat. 
The  white  form  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Ley  is  evi- 
dently a  sport,  as  seedlings  revert  to  blue 
colouring.  Blue  forms  vary  from  faint  blue  to 
the  rich  colouring  of  that  known  as  var.  La 
Mance.  The  veinings  or  markings  on  the 
lighter-coloured  flowers  are  more  extended  and 
prominent  than  on  the  darker  forms.  The 
rhizomes  of  I.  hexagona  are  strong,  vigorous, 
and  not   easily  turned  a.side  ;    they  have  here 


penetrated  so  densely-growing  a  thing  as  the 
roots  of  Panicum  virgatum.  Aside  from  open 
root-room,  they  re(iuire  no  other  care  than  that 
given  (icrman  hybrids,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  owing  to  their  flowering  habit  they  be  not 
allowed  to  become  crowded.  The  leafy  bloom- 
ing stems  are  shoiter  than  the  leaves  and  are 
partly  prostrate  at  flowering  time,  so  that  unless 
the  plants  are  grown  thinly  the  flowers  are 
partly  hidden,  and  the  plants  not  so  efl'ectivo 
in  the  border.  J.  N.  Gerakd. 

Eti:.(iljelk,  New  Jarmy. 


LILIUM  SPECIOSUM  IN  BLOOM. 

The  different  varieties  of  L.  speciosum  flower 
naturally  in  the  open  ground  during  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  onwards,  and  atone  time  they 
were  considered  ditticult  to  force  prematurely  into 
bloom.  Such  is,  however,  not  the  case  now,  and 
those  that  make  a  speciality  of  flowering  L. 
speciosum  have  plenty  of  blooms  by  the  end  of 
June.  Though  enormous  numbers  of  bulbs  reach 
this  country  from  Japan,  for  early  flowering  those 
from  Holland  are  preferred,  for  as  a  rule  they  can 
be  obtained  earlier,  and  consequently  have  a  good 
start  over  the  others,  added  to  which  the  Dutch 
bulbs  seem  to  lend  themselves  better  to  culture 
under  glass.  For  early  flowering  the  bulbs  must 
be  potted  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  doing  this 
space  should  be  left  at  the  top  for  a  good  dressing 
later  on.  Though  the  market  grower  attains 
wonderful  results  in  a  4^inch  pot,  yet  in  a  general 
way  6  inch  pots  are  the  most  convenient  for  these 
Lilies,  unless  a  large  mass  or  clump  is  desired, 
when  of  course  several  bulbs  must  be  put  into  a 
large  pot.  When  potted  in  the  autumn  they  may 
be  placed  in  a  cokl  frame,  the  object  of  doing  so 
being  to  ward  off  any  very  heavy  rains  which  are 
often  experienced  about  that  period.  They  should 
be  protected  from  frost  either  by  covering  or 
removing  them  indoors,  and  in  any  case  as  the 
shoots  make  their  appearance  above  ground  the 
plants  must  be  taken  into  a  greenhouse  and  a 
good  light  position  assigned  them.  This  latter  is 
very  essential,  even  if  a  little  more  heat  later  on 
becomes  necessary,  for  if  shaded  or  too  much 
crowded  together  the  stems  of  this  Lily  cjuickly 
elongate.  As  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  occasional 
doses  of  liquid  manure  are  of  service. 

As  above  stated,  the  varieties  from  Holland  are 
by  most  growers  preferred  to  those  from  .Japan 
for  very  early  flowering,  and  among  other  features 
these  Dutch  forms  are  not  so  liable  to  turn  yellow 
and  die  off  when  growing  as  the  Japanese  occa- 
sionally do.  As  this  disease,  whatever  it  is,  pre- 
vails extensively  among  imported  Liliumauratum, 
it  may  be  that  in  the  case  of  L.  speciosum  it  is 
contracted  by  associating  with  bulbs  of  L.  aura- 
tum,  as  the  two  are  often  sent  in  one  consignment. 
The  varieties  preferred  for  early  flowering  are 
roseum  or  rubrum — for  the  two  names  are  used  so 
indiscriminately  that  it  is  useless  to  separate 
them — and  album,  a  very  desirable  kind.  This 
last  differs  from  the  Japanese  Kra-tzeri  (which  is 
often  sold  as  album)  in  many  well-marked  par- 
ticulars. The  variety  Kr:etzeri  has,  generally 
speaking,  a  yellowish  coloured  bulb,  rather  pale 
green  leaves,  with  the  stem  and  leaf-stalks  of  much 
the  same  colour.  In  the  flower  the  segments  reflex 
in  a  very  regular  manner.  They  are  white,  w'ith 
the  exception  of  a  greenish  stripe  which  occupies 
the  basal  half  of  the  middle  of  each  segment.  The 
buds,  too,  are  green.  The  album  of  the  Dutch 
cultivators  is  totally  distinct  therefrom,  the  bulbs 
being  of  a  deep  mahogany  colour,  deeper,  indeed, 
than  those  of  any  other  variety,  while  the  stem, 
leaf-stalks,  and  unopened  buds  are  all  heavily 
tinged  with  chocolate.  The  exterior  of  the  flower, 
too,  is  of  the  same  hue.  In  the  inside  the  ex- 
panded blossom  is  of  a  clear  soft  white  without 
the  green  tinge  of  Kra'tzeri.  The  only  approach 
to  colouring  is  that  in  some  individuals  after  the 
flowers  have  been  open  a  few  days  they  become 
slightly  suffused  with  blush.  Like  most  other 
Lilies,  these  varieties  of  L.  speciosum  when  grown 
under  glass  are  somewhat  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
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aphides,  but  nothing  like  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
forms  of  L.  longiflorum,  notably  Harrisi.  In  any 
case  fumigation  or  dipping  in  some  of  the  various 
insecticides  will  soon  rid  them  of  the  pest.  This 
must  be  done  as  soon  as  the  aphides  are  noticed, 
for  they  increase  very  rapidly,  and  permanently 
injure  the  buds  while  they  are  still  small.         T. 


LILIUM  TESTACEUM. 
Though  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  many  beautiful  Lilies  that  we  have 
now  in  our  gardens,  this  is  certainly  entitled  to  a 
foremost  place,  while  it  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
of  the  entire  genus.  It  has  been  many  times  noted 
in  The  Garden,  but  is  so  charming  just  now  when 
in  full  bloom  as  to  well  merit  a  passing  notice.  We 
have  very  few  hybrid  Lilies  in  general  cultiva- 
tion, but  this  is  one  of  them,  the  parents  being 
the  Madonna  Lily  (L.  candidum)  and  the  scarlet 
Turk's-cap  (L.  chalcedonicum),  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  two  being  blended  in  the 
progeny.  The  segments  of  this  Lily  are  a  good 
deal  reflexed,  nearly  as  much  as  in  the  Turk's-cap 
section,  while  they  are  borne  in  a  somewhat  open 
head,  each  blossom  being  disposed  horizontally  or 
nearly  so.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  peculiar 
yet  remarkably  pleasing  shade  of  nankeen  or  buff, 
against  which  the  bright  red  anthers  stand  out 
very  conspicuously.  The  blossoms  of  this  Lily, 
which  are  pleasantly  scented,  are  a  little  later  in 
expanding  than  those  of  L.  candidum,  while  L. 
chalcedonicum  is  later  still.  L.  testaceum  is 
occasionally  met  with  under  the  names  of  Isabel- 
linum  and  excelsum.  This  latter  name  is  by  no 
means  an  inappropriate  one,  for  though  the 
height  varies  according  to  situation  and  other 
particulars,  yet  when  well  established  and  under 
favourable  conditions  it  will  run  up  from  6  feet  to 
7  feet.  These  tall  stems,  though  sufficiently  stout 
to  carry  the  large  head  of  blossoms,  are  not  at  all 
stiff,  swaying  as  they  do  with  a  gentle  breeze. 
As  a  rule,  the  foliage  is  well  retained  till  the 
flowering  period  is  over.  The  flowers  being  borne 
in  a  horizontal  manner  are  seen  to  better  advan- 
tage on  tall  stems  than  short.  The  bulb  is  a  good 
deal  in  the  way  of  L.  candidum,  but  it  does  not 
push  up  radical  leaves  in  the  autumn  as  the  white 
Lily  does.  With  the  exception  of  this  last  it  is, 
however,  the  earliest  Lily  to  start  into  growth  in 
the  spring,  and  though  so  early  and  the  young 
foliage  so  tender,  it  seems  proof  against  cold  and 
cutting  winds.  L.  testaceum,  which  is  finely 
grown  by  some  of  the  Dutch  cultivators,  succeeds 
in  a  good  garden  soil  that  is  well  drained,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  not  dried  up  during  the  summer 
months.  It  can  be  depended  upon  to  flower  well 
the  first  season  after  planting,  and  is  very  satis- 
factory when  grown  in  pots.  Gr(.]wer. 


LILIUM  BROWNl  AND  L.  ODORUM. 
It  is  rather  surprising  that  such  a  state  of  con 
fusion  prevails  with  regard  to  these  two  distinct 
Lilies,  for  they  are  readily  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  many  well-marked  features.  In 
this  country  we,  as  a  rule,  obtain  our  stock  of  L. 
Browni  from  Holland,  and  of  L.  odorum  from 
Japan.  This  latter  is  often  sold  in  London 
auction  rooms  as  L.  Browni,  and  this  is  doubtless 
the  cause  of  the  confusion  that  exists,  though  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  develop  the  difference  can  be 
readily  detected.  The  bulbs  of  L.  Browni  are 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  any  other  Lily,  being 
narrow  at  the  base  and  gradually  widening  up- 
wards, witli  a  peculiarly  flattened  top.  They  are 
more  or  less  tinged  with  reddish  brown.  The 
leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  tapering  to  a  sharp 
point.  They  are  also  of  a  dark  green  tint.  The 
stem,  which  is,  particularly  towards  the  lower 
part,  tinged  with  purple,  is  at  the  base  almost 
destitute  of  leaves  for  some  little  distance.  The 
flowers  are  large,  funnel-shaped,  and  of  an  un- 
usually thick  wax-like  texture  ;  inside  they  are  of 
an  ivory-white  tint,  but  heavily  tinged  with 
chocolate  on  the  exterior  of  the  three  outer  seg- 
ments, so  that  the  unopened  bud  is  entirely  of  a 
reddish  brown  hue.     The  dark  brown  anthers  are 


very  conspicuous  against  the  rest  of  the  flower, 
but  in  showery  weather  the  pollen  is  quickly 
washed  on  to  the  petals  and  mars  the  beauty 
thereof. 

In  L.  odorum  the  base  of  the  bulb  is  broad, 
while  the  centre  is  slightly  raised,  and  the  colour 
is  yellowish,  as  in  L.  longiflorum.  As  soon  as  they 
appear  above  ground  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
shoots  of  L.  odorum  are  green,  while  those  of 
L.  Browni  are  reddish  brown.  The  leaves  of  L. 
odorum  are  short,  broad,  rounded  at  the  tip,  thin 
in  texture,  and  of  a  pale  green.  The  flowers,  too, 
differ  from  those  of  Browni  in  being  rather  more 
shallow  and  with  less  brown  on  the  exterior,  while 
when  first  opened  they  have  a  slight  creamy  tint. 
They  are  also  more  agreeably  scented,  for  L. 
Browni  after  being  opened  a  day  or  two  is  far  less 
pleasant  than  at  first.  L.  odorum  is  sometimes 
known  as  L.  japonioum  Colchesteri.  Some  newer 
forms  of  this  section  of  Lilies  have  flowered  within 
the  last  few  years  at  Kew,  and  though,  perhaps, 
some  of  them  may  show  a  leaning  towards  one  or 
other  of  the  above- named  species,  the  fact  remains 
that  L.  Browni  as  grown  by  the  Dutch  and  L. 
odorum  from  Japan  are  two  perfectly  distinct 
Lilies.  H.  P. 


IRIS  K.-KMPFERI  AT   WISLEY. 

The  thousands  of  plants  growing  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
\\'isley  garden  have  this  season  produced  countless 
numbers  of  blooms,  which,  as  regards  brilliancy, 
purity,  form,  and  size,  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. This  noble  Iris,  which  in  its  true  form  is 
without  an  equal  for  the  summer  decoration  of 
the  outdoor  garden,  is,  like  many  hardy  culti- 
vated flowers,  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  our  changeable  chmate.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Japanese  plants,  though  generally 
insensible  to  periods  of  severe  frost,  seem  unable 
to  stand  without  suffering  the  cold  easterly  winds 
which  frequently  prevail  with  us  in  early  spring, 
and  many  of  them  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
action  of  late  spring  frosts.  The  difficulties  at- 
tending the  culture  of  this  .lapanese  Iris  in 
English  gardens  are  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
it  demands  a  never-failing  supply  of  moisture  at 
the  roots,  and  must  at  the  same  time  have  full 
exposure  to  the  sun,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
With  its  heels  in  a  bog  and  its  head  in  the  full 
blaze  of  the  sun  Iris  Kiempferi  is  quite  happy. 
Just  when  the  plants  are  coming  into  flower,  the 
soil  should  be  at  saturation  point,  and  this  is 
where  failures  are  so  apt  to  occur,  as  the  month 
of  June  is  frequently  very  dry  and  parching.  By 
setting  this  Iris  in  beds  of  prepared  soil,  so  that 
the  plants  may  receive  all  necessary  attention  to 
guard  them  against  checks,  it  is,  of  course,  pos- 
sible to  ensure  a  certain  amount  of  success  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  way  practised  at  \\'isley,  neither 
is  it  the  way  calculated  to  display  the  characteris- 
tics of  this  gorgeous  hardy  flower.  The  common 
yellow  Iris  of  our  streams  and  rivers  loses  half 
its  beauty  when  transplanted  from  its  surround- 
ings. Deprived  of  the  association  of  the  grasses, 
Reeds,  Sedges,  and  other  waterside  plants  which 
keep  it  company  in  a  natural  state,  its  charac- 
teristic features  are  in  a  great  measure  lost. 
One  may  say  as  much  of  Iris  Ksempferi,  which  is 
as  much  a  waterside  plant  as  our  own  native  spe- 
cies. However  well  it  may  be  grown  in  the  ordi- 
nary border,  its  beauty  cannot  so  well  be  realised 
as  when  it  is  placed  near  the  water  and  associated 
with  things  with  which  it  harmonises.  In  one 
place  this  Iris  fringes  a  piece  of  water  which  is 
tenanted  by  Cape  Pondweed,  the  newer  Water 
Lilies,  and  other  water  plants  and  waterside 
things.  On  the  banks  the  natural  vegetation  is 
allowed  to  push  up,  only  very  coarse  things  being 
kept  down.  The  hoe  and  the  fork  do  not  go  near 
them.  Wild  grasses  come  up  and  touch  the 
blooms,  and  native  plants  of  lowly  growth  can 
ramble  at  will.  It  is  a  pretty  picture,  with  trees 
in  the  background,  big  white,  yellow,  and  pink 
Lily  blooms  resting  on  the  water,  giant  Gunneras 
and  other  things  on  the  other  side,  with  a  glimpse 
of  yellow  Lilies  on  the  rising  ground,  and  the 
many-hued  Iris  flowers  fringing  the  bank.     It  is, 


perhaps,  as  natural  an  arrangement  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  effect  by  artificial  means.  In  other  places 
this  Iris  occupies  in  the  form  of  large  clumps  the 
border  of  miniature  lakes,  and  in  all  cases  bear- 
ing blooms  of  such  quality  as  to  prove  that  the 
plants  are  quite  at  home.  In  a  more  elevated 
portion  of  the  garden,  and  where  the  natural 
herbage  has  been  allowed  to  cover  the  soil,  a  deep 
ditch  has  been  made,  which,  running  in  serpen- 
tine fashion,  traverses  the  meadow  from  one 
corner  to  the  other.  The  excavated  earth  forms 
banks,  on  which  among  the  native  growth  are 
established  such  things  as  Tree  Lupines,  Day 
Lilies,  and  Iris  sibirica,  the  last  coming  into 
flower  and  making  a  display  before  its  more 
gorgeous  relative  comes  into  bloom.  Through  the 
whole  length  of  this  miniature  valley  Kajmpfer's 
Iris  is  blooming  and  looking  happy,  many 
of  the  plants  now  in  flower  being  produced  by 
simply  sowing  the  seeds  in  the  damp  bottom  and 
allowing  them  to  come  on  without  disturbance. 
On  the  level  ground  one  sees  irregularly  distri- 
buted the  blooms  just  topping  the  grass,  the 
effect  of  which  is  very  pleasing  and  so  natural 
that  one  could  almost  fancy  that  this  Iris  belongs 
to  the  native  flora  of  the  locality.  J.  C. 

Byfieet. 

Polygonum  sachalinense.— Several  kinds  of 
PolygODums  are  ornamental.  1  find  it  best  to  grow 
them  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  spot  to  shield  them 
from  the  late  spring  frost,  as  they  begin  to  grow 
early.  Kecently,  when  at  Dillington  Park,  I  observed 
several  big  masses  of  the  variety  above  named.  They 
were  at  home  at  the  edge  of  a  shrubbery  border,  with 
varijus-foloured  Khododendrons  growing  near  them. 
These  were  in  bloom,  and  made  a  good  set-off  to  the 
large  strong  shoots  of  this,  which  we-e  from  10  feet  to 
12  feet  liigh.  I  saw  this  growing  well  in  a  sheltered 
spot  at  Longleat  some  years  ago. — Dorset. 

Tufted  Pansy  Christiana. — Although  this 
excellent  tufted  sort  was  not  recognised  by  the 
floral  committee  at  the  meeting  at  Chiswick,  it  is 
undoubtedly  deserving  of  a  position  in  the  front 
rank.  It  is  very  free-flowering.  The  blooms  are 
produced  on  long  footstalks,  which  enable  the 
flowers  to  stand  out  well  above  the  foliage,  while 
its  habit  is  an  ideal  one.  The  blossoms  are  oval 
in  shape,  of  a  creamy  white  colour,  with  a  yellow 
suffusion  running  from  the  eye  into  the  lower 
petal.  It  is  also  a  most  continuous  blossoming 
sort.— A.  H. 

Lilium  g'iganteum  at  Wisley. — Lilium 
gig  mteum  has  been  very  fine  at  Wisley  this  year. 
It  is  grown  in  sheltered  situations  among 
trees  and  evergreens,  and  has  thrown  up  flower- 
stems  nearly  10  feet  high.  Every  leaf  seems  to 
be  in  perfect  condition,  fresh  and  green,  un- 
touched by  snails,  and  not  in  any  way  affected  by 
the  weather.  When  this  Lily  can  be  managed  in 
this  way  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Nature's  pro- 
ductions. It  is  of  noble  growth,  and  yet 
neither  flowers  nor  foliage  exhibit  any  signs  of 
coarseness. — J.  C.  B. 

Tufted  Pansy  White  Empress. — This  is 
indeed  a  handsome  flower,  being  of  large  pro- 
portions and  freely  produced.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, agree  with  a  recent  correspondent  that  this 
variety  is  one  of  the  whitest  flowers  in  cultiva- 
tion. It  may  be  described  as  a  pale  creamy  white, 
with  a  neat  yellow  eye  and  rayless,  but  there  are 
several  sorts  many  degrees  whiter  than  this.  All 
the  same,  growers  of  these  flowers  should  make  a 
note  of  this  variety,  as,  although  it  has  a  vigorous 
habit,  yet  it  is  tufted.  The  flower-stalks  are 
rather  short.  —  C.  A.  H. 

Tafted  Pansy  Magie. — As  there  is  a  dearth 
of  really  good  rose-coloured  flowers  among  the 
Tufted  Pansies,  this  variety  should  make  a  wel- 
come addition.  It  is  now  beautiful,  its  nu- 
merous growths  literally  covered  with  blossoms 
of  large  size  and  good  form.  It  is  the  best  thing 
in  this  way  that  has  been  introduced  for  a  long 
time,  and  those  on  the  look-out  for  a  first-class 
sort  would  be  well  advised  to  secure  this  novelty. 
The  flowers  open  a  deep  rose,  but  as  they  age  the 
colour  pales  off  into  a  soft  clear  rose.  It  is  the 
best  rose-coloured  flower  that  I  know. — D. 
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SAXIFRAGA   LONGIFOLIA    AND 
OTHKRS. 

Thk  flowering  of  Saxifrages  on  rockwork  in 
English  gardens,  which  begins  with  S.  Biirseri 
and  S.  sancU  in  January  and  continues  till 
nearly  the  end  of  summer,  may  l)o  said  to 
attain  its  greatest  development  in  June,  when 
Saxifraga  longifolia  is  in  Howor.  As  an  orna- 
ment this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  of  all 
the  Saxifrages,  whether  we  see  it  when  length- 
ened out  into  its  fine  jiyramid  of  white  flowers 
or  as  a  silver-edged  rosette  a  foot  or  more 
across,  waiting  to  flower  for  another  season. 
The  species  is  native  only  in  the  Pyrenees, 
where  it  grows  in  the  crevices  of  the  perpen- 
dicular rocks,  sending  out  horizontally  its  beau- 
tiful cone-shaped  panicle  'i  feet  or  more  in 
length,   waving  to  and  fro  in  the  breeze.     As 
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the  commonest  species  with  which  it  cro.sses  in 
!  its  own  home  being  S.  Aizoon.  The  finest 
specimens  are  single  crowns,  and,  as  in  all  the 
encrusted  Saxifrage--,  a  crown  dies  after  it  has 
lengthened  out  and  flowered.  Nearly  all  the 
plants  of  S.  longifolia  flower  once  and  then  dis- 
appear, so  the  stock  has  to  be  renewed  from 
seed.  Seed  should  of  course  be  saved  from  the 
finest  individuals,  but  when  many  species  flower 
together,  as  they  do  in  English  gardens,  there  is 
always  danger  of  taint  from  some  inferior 
kind,  for  these  Saxifrages  all  cross  readily. 
Seed  should  be  sown  in  pans  filled  with  riddled 
limestone  between  the  size  of  wheat  grains  and 
mustard  seed,  and  mixed  with  one-fourth  part  or 
less  of  good  loam.  1'he  seedlings  come  up  very 
slowly,  being  at  least  two  years  before  they  are 
an  inch  across.  They  should  not  be  transplanted 
to  the  rockwork  till   they  are  '.i   inches  across, 


prejudice  against  those  in  it  which  are  reallv 

g"0'l-  C.   WOLLBY-DOU. 


Notes  from  Baden-Baden.— Stachys gran ii- 
flora,  although  not  a  now  plant,  is  seldom  met 
with  true  to  name  ;  it  is,  moreover,  a  very  showy 
handsome  hardy  pereimial  well  worth  havin</ 
flowers  in  compact  spikes,  pale  rose.  Lilium 
chalcedonicum  var.  Heldreichi  i^  one  of  our 
showiest  summer.flowering  Lilies:  it  is  the  scarlet 
Alartagon,  and  differs  from  chalcedonicum  in  its 
brighter  colour.  It  is  easily  grown,  and  only 
wants  to  be  left  alone  for  several  years  Of 
S(a)iosa  amuna  I  have  at  length  succeeded  in 
raising  three  fine  varieties,  deep  ultramarine,  pale 
sky  blue,  and  pure  white.  Among  an  importa- 
tion a  new  Ivniphofia  has  turned  up,  llowers  yel- 
ow,  changing  to  orange  ;  the  foliage  is  grass- 
like, narrow,  and  the  flowers  apfcar  from  April 
until    frost    comes.      Another    new    species    has 


Part  of  rock  garden  in  Rev. 


C.  Wolley-Dod's  garden  at  Edge  Hall,  showing  tufts  of  Sa.vifraga  longifolia 
ilias   Wolley-Dod. 


From  a  photograph  iy 


one  looks  at  them  growing  on  the  high  cliff's 
which  rise  on  both  sides  of  the  torrent  where 
it  is  spanned  by  the  Pont  Napoleon  at  St. 
Sauveur  de  Luz,  and  where  they  are  finer  than 
I  ever  saw  them  elsewhere,  one  wonders  how  it 
ia  that  after  seeding  downwards  for  centuries 
they  have  not  all  congregated  at  the  base  of 
the  clifl['s  ;  and  so  they  must  have  done  if  the 
seed  were  not  carried  upwards  by  violent  winds. 
It  is  generally  thought  to  be  an  essential  of 
this  species  that  it  grows  as  a  single  crown,  and 
does  not,  as  closely  allied  Saxifrages  do, 
spread  laterally  by  ofl'sets.  I  do  not,  however, 
find  this  one  -  crowned  character  given  by 
botanists,  nor  is  it  invariably  present.  Still, 
when  several  crowns  are  found  united,  there  is 
generally  some  suspicion  that  it  is  hybridised, 


and  then  care  should  be  taken  that  there  is  a 
deep  crevice  in  which  they  can  root  firmly,  and 
they  must  not  be  expected  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  spreading  their  roots  over  the  surface. 
They  seldom  flower  till  five  or  six  years  old.  In 
the  engraving  the  plants  of  S.  longifolia  are 
.shown  in  a  group  without  flowers.'  Those  in 
bloom  belong  to  S.  Hosti,  S.  lantoscana,  S. 
Macnabiana  and  some  others  which  flower  in 
June,  but  with  a  spreading  panicle  instead  of 
a  conical  head.  Many  neat  smaller  kinds  flower 
simultaneou.sly  with  these,  amongst  which  are 
several  varieties  of  S.  Aizoon,  S.  cochlearis  and 
S.  valdensis.  These  are  followed  in  July  by 
some  very  ornamental  species  of  Sedum,  which 
are  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  perhaps  becau.sc 
some  of  the   genus   are  so  weedy  as  to  cause  ! 


white  flowers— perhaps  500 -in  a  very  long  spike, 
and  is  a  most  striking  plant,  which  I  hope  to  dis' 
tribute  thisautumn.  There  are  several  new  Rich 
ardias  with  white  and  sulphur-coloured  spathes 
R.  Adlami  still  holds  a  foremost  rank  ;  its  half 
white  half  violet-black  flowers  at  once  attract  the 
attention  of  visitors.— Max  Leichtlin,  Bwhn. 
Baden, 

The  Ononis.— Though  hardly  to  be  classed  as 
shrubs,  someoftheOnonises  should  commend  them- 
selves to  lovers  of  flowering  shrubs,  their  general 
appearance  being  shrubby  and  they  flower  freely. 
Our  native  form,  the  common  Rest  Harrow,  is  a 
pretty  plant  when  seen  in  broad  patches  liy  the 
roadside,  but  some  of  the  imported  forms  are 
great  improvements  on  it.  I  think  0.  rotundifolia 
is  the  best  of  them  all,  and  I  have  in  it  a  sub- 
shrub    with    leaves    like    those   of  a  wild  Rose 
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or  a  Sweet  Brier  and  Pea-shaped  rose-coloured 
flowers,  borne  mostly  in  triplets  on  the  new 
growths.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  grows  about  2 
feet  high  in  any  common  garden  soil,  being  best 
placed  on  a  mound  or  in  the  rock  garden.  A  good 
plant  was  exhibited  at  the  recent  Temple  show, 
where  it  attracted  considerable  notice.  O. 
arragonensis,  a  yellow- flowered  species,  said  to  be 
half  hardy,  is  hardy  enough  to  pass  safely 
through  any  ordinary  winter  in  elevated  positions 
throughout  the  southern  counties,  and  O.  natrix 
is  quite  hardy,  the  flowers  orange-yellow, 
coloured  with  reddish-brown  stripes  and  veins. 
O.  fruticosa,  with  purple  flowers  borne  in  triplets 
and  with  good  foliage,  is  a  handsome  and  hardy 
species. — J.  C.  T. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Some  interesting  contrasts. — In  a  recent  note 
on  the  association  of  certain  flowers  with  hardy 
shrubs  I  referred  to  Tamarix  gallica  as  a  fine- 
foliaged  plant  that  later  in  tlie  season  would  show 
off  brightly  coloured  flowers  to  the  best  advantage. 
For  the  first  time  that  I  have  grown  it,  it  is  this 
year  flowering  freely,  and  bushy  compact  plants  a 
little  over  3  feet  in  height  and  as  much  in 
diameter  thinly  planted  among  crimson  Antirr- 
hinums help  to  make  a  very  charming  bed.  A 
shady  north-west  corner  partially  planted  with 
<;loire  des  Polyantha  Rose  was  last  autumn  filled 
in  with  Spira?a  astilboides  transferred  to  this  posi- 
tion from  a  rather  dry  border.  Both  are  now  in 
flower  and  the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  The  Roses 
have  developed  into  good  bushes  and  stand  up 
well  above  the  Spira-as,  the  latter,  it  may  be 
added,  being  well  away  from  the  bushes.  Both 
(jypsophila  and  the  Sea  Lavenders  make  admir- 
able companions  for  brightly  coloured  flowers, 
either  annual  or  perennial,  the  latter  for  choice, 
as  being  the  more  natural  association.  I  am 
interested  in  the  growth  of  a  batch  of  seedling 
Statices  planted  in  the  autumn  of  1S96,  and  noted 
last  year  as  varying  considerably  alike  in  shade  of 
flower,  size  of  panicle,  and  early  or  late  develop- 
ment. Present  appearance  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  same  variation  will  be  apparent  this  season. 
•On  large  lawns  no  more  interesting  feature  is  to 
be  found  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  big 
bushes  of  garden  Roses.  I  made  to-day  a  rough 
measurement  of  an  Aimee  Vibert  that  was 
planted  eight  years  ago  against  an  old  tree 
stump ;  it  is  10  feet  in  height  and  nearly 
■20  feet  in  diameter,  a  mass  of  flower,  with  just 
sutticient  foliage  showing  between  the  clusters  to 
relieve  the  flat  surface.  On  another  old  tree  stump 
some  20  yards  away  from  the  Ainii-e  Vibert  a 
Crimson  Rambler  was  planted  last  autumn  ;  it  is 
going  away  well,  and  in  some  future  number  of 
The  Garden  I  hope  to  chronicle  the  fact  that 
it  has  attained  the  dimensions  of  the  white 
Noisette.  Similar  effects  on  a  smaller  scale  can  be 
obtained  on  small  lawns  with  the  aid  of  the  Poly- 
antha type,  of  which,  in  addition  to  Gloire  des 
Polyantha  above  mentioned,  Anna  Marie  de  Mont- 
ravel,  Mignonette,  and  Perle  d'Or  are  among  the 
best.  I  have  not  tried  the  newer  Mosella  and 
Perle  des  Rouges,  but  should  imagine  that  both, 
-especially  the  latter,  will  prove  very  valuable 
additions  to  this  interesting  section.  Returning 
again  to  the  question  of  present  contrasts  in  the 
^ower  garden,  I  am  inclined  to  enforce  the 
opinion  that  an  equally  eft'ective  and  much  more 
natural  displaj-  is  obtained  with  hardy  than  with 
tender  plants,  unless  the  latter  are  thoroughly 
well  done.  No  one  can  say  a  word  against  the 
splendid  specimens  of  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  others  as  employed  in 
some  of  the  best  of  our  public  and  private  places, 
but  if  such  plants  are  scraggy  in  habit  and  only 
thinly  flowered  they  present  a  sorry  appearance. 

Some  cood  annuals.  —  Gypsophila  elegans  I 
should  like  to  make  a  special  note  of  as  paniculata 
is  very  late  this  year,  and  the  value  of  the  annual 
is  therefore  considerably  enhanced.  Where  it  was 
sown  early,  and  either  allowed  to  remain  after 
thinning  in  the  same  position  or  carefully  trans- 
lanted,  it   is  now  in  lull  flower  and  furnishing 


splendid  material  for  cutting  ;  indeed,  so  much 
is  it  in  request  that  it  will  be  found  advisable 
another  season  to  plant  out  a  batch  for  this  pur- 
pose. Grown  in  pots  it  is  a  useful  greenhouse 
plant,  presenting  a  pretty  and  effective  contrast 
to  blue  Achimenes  and  Streptocarpus,  and  at  a 
local  show  it  helped  not  a  little,  associated  as  a 
carpet  with  bright-coloured  Gloxinias  and  Maiden- 
hair Ferns,  in  gaining  a  first  prize  for  a  group. 
Godetia  gloriosa  is  a  fine  dark  variety  of  this 
favourite  annual,  of  sturdy,  compact  habit,  the 
flowers  being  produced  in  great  profusion  and 
standing  well.  Alternate  plants  of  this  and  G. 
The  Bride  make  a  charming  bed.  Anyone  looking 
out  for  a  dwarf  bedding  plant  should  make  a  note 
of  Marigold  Legion  of  Honour,  a  brilliant  little 
thing  that  flourishes  in  almost  any  soil  and  lasts 
well  throughout  the  season.  A  variety  of  Salpi- 
glossis  known  as  superbissima  fully  bears  out  the 
high  character  received  with  it.  I  have  it  in  a 
bed  with  a  good  dwarf  white  Antirrhinum,  and  it 
is  just  beginning  to  make  a  brave  display.  Core- 
opsis coronata  is  a  common  annual  so  far  as  age 
and  price  are  concerned,  and  might  be  grown 
more  frequentlj-.  Larger  in  the  foliage  and  much 
more  compact  in  habit  than  others  of  the  family, 
it  grows  into  dense  little  bushes  and  throws  its 
flowers  well  above  the  foliage.  There  is  not  much 
distinctive  central  colouring  about  the  flower,  but 
it  is  at  once  light,  graceful,  and  pretty. 

Claremont.  E.  Bi'rrell. 


HYBRID  LILIES. 


The  award  of  a  first-class  certificate  recently  to  a 
hybrid  Lily,  Lilium  Marhan,  reminds  one  that 
very  few  hybrids  of  this  extensive  genus  have 
become  popular  garden  plants.  The  first  place  is 
certainly  occupied  bj-  L.  testaceum,  a  hybrid 
between  L.  candidum  and  L.  chalcedonicum,  but 
whose  early  history  seems  to  be  completely  un- 
known. It  is  in  every  respect  a  very  beautiful 
Lily,  whose  gracefully  disposed  blossoms  are  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  yellowish  nankeen  or  buff, 
while  its  robust  constitution  renders  it  a  really 
good  hardy  border  Lily.  Lilium  Marhan,  whose 
parentage  is  recorded  in  the  name  thereof,  is  a 
hybiid  between  some  form  of  the  Martagon  Lily 
and  the  Japanese  Lilium  Hansoni.  It  is  after 
the  manner  of  an  older  hybrid — L.  Dalhansoni,  of 
which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  The  Garden, 
September  16,  1893.  This  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Powell,  of  Southborough,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
first  flowered  in  July,  1890.  In  all  respects  it  is 
about  midway  between  its  parents,  the  black 
Martagon,  known  generally  as  L.  dalmaticum, 
and  the  yellow-flowered  L.  Hansoni.  L.  Dalhan- 
soni has  proved  to  be  of  good  constitution,  and  is 
now  generally  to  be  met  with  in  most  collections, 
but,  of  course,  it  is  as  yet  far  from  common. 
Under  the  name  of  L.  Beerensi  I  noted  a  very 
pretty  Lily  in  flower  with  Mr.  Ware  at  Totten- 
ham some  three  years  ago.  It  was  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  L.  chalcedonicum  and  the  above- 
mentioned  hybrid,  L.  testaceum.  The  foliage 
was  more  in  the  way  of  that  of  L.  chalcedonicum, 
while  the  flowers,  which  suggested  those  of  the 
other  parent,  were  of  a  deep  apricot  colour,  with 
prominent  red  anthers.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  Lily  is  now  in  cultivation.  Lilium  Park- 
mani,  a  hybrid  between  L.  auratum  and  L. 
speciosum,  has  attracted  a  deal  of  attention  from 
time  to  time,  but  it  does  not  seem  verj'  amenable 
to  cultivation,  and  has  not  been  put  into  com- 
merce. It  was  raised  in  the  United  States  by 
Mr.  Parkman,  and  first  flowered  in  1869.  Out  of 
fifty  plants  raised  from  this  cross  only  one  proved 
to  be  Parkmani,  the  rest  being  simply  L.  specio- 
sum (the  seed-bearing  parent).  After  a  time  L. 
Parkmani  was  sent  to  this  country  and  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer, 
who  exhibited  it  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  August  24,  1880,  when  a  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded  it.  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  Lily  has  proved  so  difficult  to  cultivate. 
Several  hybrids  between  L.  umbellatum,  L.  ele- 
gans, and  L.  croceum  have  been  seen  within  the 
last  few  years,  while  it  is  very  probable  that  some 


of  the  Lilies  usually  regarded   as  varieties  of  one 
or  the  other  are  in  reality  of  hybrid  origin. 

Besides  these  many  other  hybrid  Lilies  have 
been  raised,  but  they  have  never  become  generally 
cultivated,  while  a  few  imported  forms  have  been 
by  some  regarded  as  natural  hybrids.  A  promi- 
nent member  of  this  latter  class  is  L.  Alexandra;, 
which  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  hybrid  between  L. 
longiflorum  and  L.  speciosum,  or  L.  longiflorum 
and  L.  auratum.  T. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Armerias. — It  is  a  common  thing  to  find  these 
fail  just  when  they  should  be  at  their  best, 
especially  the  less  common  and  brighter  coloured 
forms  of  the  common  Thrift.  A  kind  getting  a 
foot  high  with  very  big  and  bright  rosy  flowers 
fails  more  or  less  every  year.  The  cause  for  this 
will  be  found  on  close  examination  of  the  grass- 
like leaves.  Just  now  the  herbage  is  speckled  all 
over  with  black  dots,  which  are  really  a  fungus, 
coming  to  maturity  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  Paris 
green  remedy  should  be  applied  at  once.  There 
is  no  saving  the  plants  of  this  choice  kind  known 
as  grandiflora  ot  trade  lists  unless  the  fungoid 
growths  are  killed  before  they  ripen.  So  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  all  the  cephalotes  and  plan- 
taginea  group  are  practically  exempt,  but  the 
vulgaris  section,  in  which  we  have  not  a  few  both 
choice  and  showy,  and  including  the  pretty  little 
setacea,  are  liable  to  take  the  fungus. 

Heliantliemuin  venustum. — This  is,  per- 
haps, the  deepest  colour  of  all  the  reds  of  the 
Sun  Roses,  but  it  is  more  especially  to  the 
double-flowered  form  that  I  would  direct  notice. 
For  a  month  or  more  in  early  summer  it  is  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  relialjle  pieces  of  crimson 
you  can  get.  These  double  flowers  last  for  days 
and  the  succession  is  long.  It  is,  however,  big 
patches  that  must  be  had,  either  by  patience  for 
growth,  or  massing  a  number  of  plants  together. 

Veronica  anomala  on  rockwork  proves 
thriving  and  quite  hardy  ;  it  belongs  to  the  Box- 
leaved-like  section.  Its  peculiar  habit  when  not 
in  flower  strikes  one  as  more  curious  than  beau- 
tiful, but  now,  when  in  bloom,  its  peculiar  habit 
is  not  only  emphasised,  but  the  pendent  clusters 
or  conglomerate  spikes  of  milk-white  flowers  dis- 
play themselves  to  good  effect,  and  just  now  the 
bushes  of  18  inches  or  20  inches  high  are  really 
attractive. 

Primula  Reedi  at  the  present  time  is  making 
rapid  growth,  and  those  who  have  had  difficulty 
in  establishing  this  rarest  and  loveliest  of  all 
Indian  Primroses  might  profitably  take  a  hint 
from  the  plant  itself  and  set  it  permanently 
whilst  leafing,  as  it  is  at  the  corresponding  time 
that  the  strongest  roots  are  pushed  forth. 

Parochetus  communis. — It  seoms  strange 
that  this  free-growing  and  ready-rooting  creeper 
should  remain  so  scarce  in  our  gardens,  though  so 
well  known  and  admired.  It  is  true  that  severe 
winters  kill  it  in  the  open,  and  so  they  do  many 
other  things  we  manage  to  always  have  in  plenty. 
There  must  be  some  other  cause,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  large  batches  of  young  stock  go  off  in 
winter  when  protected  in  frames,  and  more,  a 
similar  state  of  things  happens  to  young  stock 
even  in  mild  winters  like  last  when  older  plants 
survived  without  anj'  protection.  A  low  tempe- 
rature in  winter  does  not  alone  seem  to  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  young  stock  ;  the  latter 
often  fails  where  older  plants  keep  on.  After  an 
experience  of  twenty  years  or  more  with  this 
charming  creeper,  I  have  learnt  that  I  can  only 
pull  young  plants  through  the  winter,  either  in 
open  air,  frame  or  greenhouse,  when  I  have  allowed 
the  rooted  offsets  to  remain  long  enough  on  the 
old  plants  to  develop  the  bulky  granules  or  warty 
knobs  on  the  roots.  When  I  get  these  I  pot  the 
offsets  early  enough  in  autumn  so  as  to  get  them 
established.  I  rarely  lose  one.  Still,  I  always 
gi/e  the  younger  rootlets  a  chance,  and  if  they 
do  not  live,  as  they  seldom  do,  they  serve  to  con- 
firm this  theory.  I  supposed  if  I  kept  the 
youngest  offsets  growing  all  winter  the  granule- 
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beset  roots  could  not  matter,  but  I  never  found  I 
could  koop  the  plants  growing;  all  winter,  not 
even  in  a  f:;reenhouse.  1  have  got  untimely  seed- 
lings to  move  all  winter,  but  after  the  plants  had 
matured  and  oncj  <  ome  into  harmony  with  the 
seasons  they  pro^'ed  consistent  to  their  herbaceous 
nature.  J-  Wood. 

W'oodi'Uh,  Kirkistall. 


of  a  multitude  of  spores,  and  gives  a  chance  of 
getting  a  clean  start  when  planting  lime  comes 
round.  There  can  bo  no  douljt  that  Tulips  like  a 
change  of  soil,  though  it  happens  occasionally 
that  they  do  well  for  year^  without  lifting,  but 
they  ought  at  least  to  be  lifted  when  they  show 
the  least  sign  of  falling  oil'  in  ((uality,  and  are  best 
if  lifted  early.— J.  C.  T. 


Hardy  flowers  in  cottage  gardens.  -At 
the  end  of  .Tune  when  driving  tlirough  the  small 
town  of  llminster  I  noticed  a  small  villa  garden. 
The  garden,  though  small,  was  an  object-lesson 
of  what  can  be  clone  by  using  hardy  plants.  The 
centre  bed  was  a  little  raised  by  using  rough  stones 
as  an  edging.  As  they  were  irregular,  this  allowed 
soil  to  be  put  in  amongst  them.  On  this,  outside 
and  amongst  the  stones,  was  a  wide  band  of  Cam- 
panula muralis,  one  mass  of  bloom.  Inside  of 
this  was  a  grand  lot  of  white  Pink  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  As  a  centre  the  double  white 
Rocket  was  used.  This, 
too,  was  in  the  finest 
health  and  only  slightly 
staked.  Anj-one  who 
knows  these  plants  can 
imagine  what  a  fine 
effect  they  produced. — 
Dorset. 

Tufted  Pansy  Du- 
chess of  Tcek.  —  To 
those  who  know  the 
value  of  wh.at  is  gener- 
ally known  as  the 
Duchess  of  Fife  family, 
this  new  sort  should 
come  as  a  welcome  ad- 
dition. This  type  of 
the  plant  has  always 
been  appreciated  for 
its  freedom  of  flower- 
ing, crawling  and  tufted 
growth,  and  the  pleas- 
ing nature  of  the  mar- 
gined flowers.  The 
variety  under  notice  is 
supposed  to  be  a  sport 
from  White  Duchess, 
and  the  blooms  I  am 
sending  you,  you  will 
notice,  have  a  much 
narrower  margin,  and 
the  colour  of  the  margin 
is  also  much  brighter. 
From  a  florist's  point  of 
view  the  form  may  be 
questioned,  but  all  who 
have  seen  the  blossoms 
say  the  uneven  outline 
makes  the  flowers  more 
pleasing  and  unique. 
The  growth  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  parent  variety 
and  it  is  wonderfully 
free-flowering.— D.  B.C. 

Lifting  and  storing  Tulips.  —  In  many 
gardens  Tulips  of  the  later  sections  have  fallen 
prey  to  a  disease  which  prevents  the  proper 
development  both  .above  and  below  ground,  and 
this  is  more  common  where  they  have  been  grown 
in  the  same  ground  without  any  lifting  for  some 
years.  I  find  that  such  bulbs  are  prone  to  break 
into  many  bulblets  instead  of  forming  one  good 
bulb  and  a  little  spawn,  the  consetiuence  being  a 
whole  army  of  small  bulbs  and  very  few  flowering 
ones.  In  this  matter  the  different  varieties  vary, 
some,  like  (Jolden  Eagle  (which,  by  the  way,  the 
Dutch  growers  say  should  be  Golden  Crown,  the  I 
true  (iolden  Eagle  being  a  self  yellow,  and  the 
other  edged  with  red),  Gesneriana  spathulata, 
make  very  good  bulbs  and  not  over-much  spawn, 
while  the  Parrots  and  a  few  others  break  up 
badly.  As  the  disease  attacks  the  old  bulb  scales 
as  well  as  the  leaves,  it  is  best  to  look  over  the  j 
bulbs  a  few  weeks  after  they  have  been  lifted  and 
stored  in  a  dry,  airy  shed,  and  remove  all  the 
outer  scales,  so  that  the  new  bulb  has  nothin<j 
left  but  a  bright  and  clean  covering  ;  this  gets  rid  | 


IRIS   LUPIN  A. 

Iris  lupin'A  grows  here  with  other  Cushion 
Irises  on  a  rai.sed  bed  of  sandy  soil.  I  place 
over  them  in  winter  a  layer  of  .straw — as  a 
matter  of  detail,  I  use  the  straw  covers  of  wine 
bottles  cut  sc  as  to  lie  Hat.  This,  I  think, 
keeps  the  soil  open  be.sides  atibrding  some 
slight  protection.  After  flowering,  I  dry  the 
Irises  oft'  by  placing  lights  over  them,  so 
arranged  that  they  are  freely  exposed   to  the 


me,  since  I  have  seen  one  case  and  hoard  of  two 
otliors,  the  one  here  mentioned  and  the  other 
alluded  to  on  p.  4:{(),  vol.  liii.,  where  these  bulbs 
have  flowered  well  in  damp  positions,  whether  1 
may  have  got  hold  of  a  flowerless  or  shy-flowering 
strain,  and  that  possibly  this  and  not  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  may  account  for  their  failure  to 
bloom.— S.  W.  F. 
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Iris  lupina  at  Beechjieldj   WaltoTi'On-Thames, 


air.  In  a  similar  bed  I  grow  Calochorti,  Ixias, 
Brodi:eas,  and  Sparaxis,  and  find  that  they  do 
remarkably  well.  The  Calochorti  especially 
flower  profusely  and  increase  very  year.  They 
are,  I  think,  very  charming. 

NORJIAN    Ru.SHWORTH. 

Beechjield,  Walton-on-Thames. 


Leucojum  sestivum.— After  I  had  penned 
the  note  on  the  above  Snowflake  which  appeared 
in  the  issue  of  May  '21,  I  noticed  in  Mr.  Archer- 
Hind's  garden  at  Coombefishacre  some  of  the 
same  variety  flowering  finely  close  to  the  water, 
and  in  a  position  which  I  should  say  was  certainly 
damper  than  the  bed  they  now  inhabit  in  my 
garden.  Since  then  I  have  been  told  on  good 
authority  that  the  summer  Snowflakes  grew  of 
yore  at  Darlington  Hall,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dart, 
and  flowered  well  close  to  the  water,  some, 
indeed,  being  literally  in  the  river  and  often 
covered  by  it  in  flood  time.     It  has  occurred  to 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FLOWEB. 

Tufted  Pansy  Florizel. — This  is  now  in  ex- 
cellent form.  Very  small  pieces  planted  out 
during  last  March  are  now  creeping  slowly  all 
over  the  flower  beds,  and  at  each  of  the  short 
joints  blossoms  of  the  finest  description  are  pro- 
duced. The  colour  of  the  flowers  may  be  de- 
scribed as  blush-lilac.  The  flowers  stand  up 
well  on  still',  erect  footstalks. — D.  B.  C. 

Tufted  Pansy  Devonshire  Cream. — Though 
the  flowers  of  this  variety  lack  the  substance  of 
those  of  many  other  sorts,  yet  they  are  so  freely 
produced  and  neat  that  it  should  be  largely  grown. 
The  growth  is  compact,  although  not  so  dwarf  as 
one  would  like.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful 
cream  colour  with  a  yellow  eye.  This  sort  com- 
mences to  bloom  very  early  in  the  season  and 
continues  right  on  through  the  summer. — D.  B. 

Tufted  Pansy  Celeste. — This  variety  is  com- 
paratively unknown,  yet  it  is  a  distinctly  pretty 
flower.  The  blossoms  are  only  of  medium  size, 
but  they  are  so  pretty  and  neat,  that  loss  in  size 
is  amply  made  up  for.  The  colour  may  be 
described  as  bluish-lavender,  paling  slightly  in 
the  centre,  and  it  also  possesses  a  neat  and 
etfective  yellow  eye.  The  habit  of  growth  is 
dwarf  and  compact.  The  blossoms  also  are 
fragrant. — B. 

Tufted  Pansy  Blush  ftueen. — There  appears 
to  be  a  difllculty  in  making  large  plants  of  this 
variety  the  first  season,  judging  by  the  results  of 
the  last  two  years.  If  the  plants  are  cut  back  in 
the  late  summer  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
same  position  for  another  year  the  value  of  the 
variety  is  apparent.  At  the  time  of  writing,  these 
old  plants  are  literally  covered  with  medium- 
sized  blossoms  of  a  pile  blush  colour  and  very 
sweet  scented.  The  plants  are  now  in  a  most  robust 
condition. — C. 


Destroyers. 


SPRAYING— ITS    PAST,    PRESENT    AND 

FUTURE. 
The  history  of  spraying  is  a  most  remarkable 
one,  considered  from  almost  any  point  of  view. 
Fifteen  years  ago  we  knew  scarcely  anything  in 
regard  to  it,  but  to-day  the  progressive  fruit 
raiser  can  obtain  reliable  information  upon 
almost  any  phase  of  the  subject.  The  first 
remedies  proposed  were  most  unique,  and  seem 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  same  train  of 
reasoning  which  actuated  our  grandmothers 
when  they  selected  remedies  for  their  ailing 
grandchildren,  namely,  that  the  more  horrible 
the  odour  of  a  substance  and  the  more  fearful 
its  taste,  the  more  certain  it  was  to  prove  effi- 
cacious. Yet  occasi(mally,  in  some  mixture  of 
a  half-dozen  or  more  such  substances,  one 
would  be  introduced  which  was  really  effective, 
and  in  this  way  these  early,  spasmodic  eflforts 
to  prevent  the  inroads  of  our  insect  enemies 
resulted  in  some  discoveries  of  actual  value. 
Tobacco  was  among  the  first  substances  to  give 
satisfactory  results,  its  use  having  been  sug- 
gested, doubtless,  by  the  experience  of  some- 
one who  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
learn  to  smoke — and  thus  one  substance  after 
another  was  added  to  the  list.  But  these 
accidental  discoveries  were  made  slowly,  and 
their  actions  were  but  little  understood,  so  that 
improvements  in  methods  of  application  resulted 
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only  after  years  of  experience.  And  if  the 
prevention  of  the  attacks  of  insects  was 
shrouded  in  darkness,  what  can  we  say  to 
describe  the  state  of  affairs  with  reference  to 
fungoid  diseases,  those  mysterious  visitations 
which  often  came  so  suddenly  and  always  left 
ruin  and  consternation  behind  ?  What  wonder 
that  the  poor  fruit  raiser  felt  himself  under  the 
ban  of  Providence  and  abandoned  the  field  to 
his  enemies  '.  One  can  imagine  that  he  an- 
nounced to  his  fellow  sufferers,  with  even  more 
assurance  than  does  the  representation  of  ^  this 
type  to-day—"  Fruit  raising  doesn't  pay  !  " 

But  in  time  men  began  to  study  these  matters 
scientifically,  which  is  only  another  name  for 
carefully.  The  structure  and  life  of  the  insect 
were  studied  with  a  view  to  attacking  it  at  its 
weakest  point,  and  as  a  result  we  have  our  pre- 
sent system.  Every  new  pest  that  has  come 
into  prominence  has  been  subjected  to  the  same 
careful  study,  and  in  every  case,  in  the  past, 
some  method   of   treatment  has   been  devised 


are 
an 
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to  our  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  And 
if,  in  some  cases,  they  cannot  be  explained,  is 
that  a  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  the 
practice  altogether  \  For  every  instance  in 
whicli  spraying  has  proved  a  failure  there 
numberless  cases  where  it  has  been 
entire  success  ;  yet  some  men  persist 
looking  for  the  failures  and  utterly 
ignoring  the  successes.  It  is  singular  how 
much  evidence  some  people  require  to  convince 
them  of  the  utility  of  such  a  practice  as  spray- 
ing, and  yet  these  same  people  will  pay  75  cents 
apiece  for  Peach  trees  which  are  warranted  to 
withstand  any  degree  of  cold  because  the  sap 
in  them  "goes  down"  in  winter  or  does  not 
"  go  down  "  (either  warrant  is  equally  effective 
in  securing  their  orders),  and  they  will  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  pay  1  dol.  apiece  for  Pear 
trees  that  are  warranted  to  be  "  blight  proof," 
though  this  warrant  consists  only  in  the  word 
of  a  "  fruit  tree  agent,"  that  class  of  individuals 
which,  with  certain  notable  exceptions,  has  per- 
petrated more  frauds  on  a  long-suffering  public 


which  has  proved  effectixe.  The  difficulty  now  j]j^„  j^^s  any  other,  with  the  possible  exception 
is,  not  that  we  do  not  know  what  ought  to  be  „£  ti,e  lightning-rod  dispersers.  It  certainly  is 
done,  but  that  we  do  not  do  it.     It  is  a  curious    ^rue  that  "  people  like  to  be  humbugged." 


study  to  look  back  over  the  past  and  to  notice 
the  career  and   final  downfall  of  the  difterent 
pests  that  have  appeared,  each  heralded,  as  is 
the  San   Jose   scale  to-day,  as  the  last  straw 
which  was  to  "  break  the  camel's  back,"  and  to  \ 
wipe  the  fruit  industry  from  the  earth,      i'et 
each,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  has  been 
subjugated  by  the  use  of  some  new  remedy,  or 
the  modification  of  an  old  one,  or  by  the  increase 
of  its  natural  enemies  ;  and  each  one,  after  the 
reign  of  terror  caused  by  its  first  appearance, 
has  taken  its  place  along  with  other  pests,  not, 
indeed,  to  be  forgotten,  but  to  be  provided  for 
as  we  provide  for   the  destruction  of  weeds  in 
our  fields,  or  as  we  ought  to  provide.    And  lam 
willing  to  go  on  record  as  saying  chat,  in  my 
opinion,  the  San  Jos6  scale  will  be  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  but  that  a  remedy  will  be  discovered 
which  will  be  effectual  and  yet  cheap.     I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  trying  to  detract  from 
the  reputation  which  the  San  Jose  scale    has 
been  able  to  make  for  itself,  but  I  do  wish  to 
give  a  little  hope  to   those  poor  mortals  who 
think  that  the  fruit  iirdustry  of  our  own  province 
is  at  an  end  because,  forsooth,   the  San  Jose 
scale  has  appeared  in  Ontario.     I  believe  that 
whatever  we  can  do  to  delay  the  time  when  we 
shall  have  this  new  pest  to  fight  ought  to  be 
done,  for  the   methods  of  fighting  it  are  con- 
tinually  improving.     And    1    believe   that   all 
plantations  set  within  the  last  few  years  should 
be  insjiected,  to  make  sure  that  the  scale  is  not 
already  within  the  province.     Aside  from  this  I 
believe  we  can  only  watch  and  wait.  The  universal 
adoption  of  spraying  seems  to  be  delayed   prin- 
cipally by  three  classes  of  fruit  raisers.     First, 
there  is  the   man  who  has  not  time  to  spray. 
And   secondly,  there   is   the   man   who   firmly 
believes   in   spraying   and    often   makes    some 
attempt    in    that   direction,    but   without   any 
especial  result  either  in  the  amount  of  spraying 
he  really  does  or  in  the  good  which  this  little  is 
able  to  accomplish. 

And  lastly,  there  is  the  man  who  thinks  that 
"spraying  doesn't  do  no  good  nohow."  Of 
course  there  may  be  men  in  other  countries, 
however,  who  still  honestly  doubt  the  beneficial 
eft'ects  of  spraying  ;  and  I,  for  one,  though  I  am 
somewhat  of  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of 
spraying,  am  willing  to  concede  that  there  may 
be  times,  there  undoubtedly  are  times,  when 
spraying  does  no  good  ;  times  when  it  may  even 
do  harm.  But  these  adverse  results  can  almost 
always  be  explained  after  a  careful  investiga- 
tion, and  we  will  usually  find  that  they  are  due 


But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  practice  of  spraying  still  occupies  debatable 
ground,  let  us  see  what  has  been  done  to  show 
that  it  is  eft'ective  in  preventing  the  ravages  of 
our  insect  and  fungoid   enemies.      If  we  look 
for  evidence  among  our  own  neighbours  I  think 
it  will  not  be  lacking.     I  have  talked  with  a 
number  of  men  in  this  province  who  have  told 
me  that  during  last  season,  when  so  few  Apples 
were  raised,  the  men  who  did  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing a  fairly  good  crop  were  those  who  per- 
sistently sprayed  their  trees  ;  and  not  only  did 
they  produce  more  fruit  than  their  neighbours 
who  did  not  spray,  but  it  was  better  fruit,  free 
from    the    black    spot    which    so   injures   the 
appearance  and  keeping  qualities  of  our  Apples, 
and  free  from  worms.     If  we  go  farther  from 
home  there  is  hardly  an  experimental  station  in 
Canada  or  the  United  States  which  has  not  ex- 
perimented upon  this  subject  and  issued  bulle- 
tins on  the  results,   showing  in   almost   every 
case  a  large  increase  in  the  percentage  of  sound 
fruit  from  sprayed  trees  as  compared  with  that 
from  unsprayed  trees.      In  this  connection  let 
me  quote  from  an  article  in  the  last  number  of 
the  CanmWan  HortkidtKrist.     Speaking  of  the 
benefits  of  spraying  it  says  :    "  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this,  where  spraying  was  done  from  75 
to  90  per  cent,   of  the  fruit  was  clean,  while 
from  the  trees  in  same  orchards  not  sprayed 
only  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  was  fit  to 
pack.     Spys  and  other  red  fruit  from  sprayed 
trees  commanded  3  dols.    50  cents  per  barrel. 
The  best  fruit  from  unsprayed  trees  would  bring 
but  2  dols.  per  barrel."     Continuing  it  says  : 
"  For  fear  the  farmer  with  a  small  orchard  may 
think  this  spraying  business  does  not  concern 
him,    one    man's    experience   is    given."     Mr. 
George  Adams,  of  Smithville,  Ontario,  writes  : 
"  I  have  eleven  Spy  trees.     Eight  of  them  were 
sprayed,  and  the  result  was  twenty-four  barrels 
of  the  finest  fruit  I  ever  picked  from  them.     I 
sold  them  at  2  dols.  50  cents,   per  barrel,  and 
four   barrels   of    culls    at   1    dol.    per    barrel, 
64  dols.  in  all.     These  culls  were  not  spotted, 
but  were  undersized  and   wormy.     The  three 
Spy  trees   not    sprayed   gave   three  barrels  of 
badly  spotted  fruit,  which  sold  for  2  dols.  per 
barrel,  and  about  ten   barrels  of  culls  which  I 
sold  for  1  dol.  25  cents  for  the  lot."      That  is 
to  say,  the  sprayed  trees  brought  8  dols.  each, 
and  the  unsprayed  trees  less  than  3  dols.,  a  dif- 
ference of  more  than  5  dols.  per  tree."     Such 
instances  might   be  multiplied,  but   it  is   not 
necessary. 


Effect  of  Si'kaying. 

There  are  still  some  people  who  feel  that  sub- 
stances  which   are   so    efl'ective   in   destroying 
insects  and  fungi  ought  to  have  some  injurious 
effect  on  the  consumer  of  the  fruit,  and  who, 
therefore,      feel      that     they      are      tempting 
Providence  every  time  they  eat  an  Apple  or  a 
bunch  of  Grapes  that  has  been  sprayed.     For 
the  benefit  of  such  people  let  me  quote  from  the 
late   Mr.   Lodeman,   of   Cornell    University,   a 
recognised   authority   on  spr^ving.     He   says: 
"  Fears  have  been  entertained  that  some  sub- 
stances are  dangerous,  even  when  not  visible, 
on  account  of  their  effect  ujion  the  crop,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  poisoned.    This  suVjjectwas 
well   agitated   when  Paris  green   and  London 
purple   began    to    be   commonly    used   in   the 
destruction  of  the  Potato  beetle.     My  analyses 
were  made,  but  no  arsenic  could  be  found  either 
in  the  tubers  or  in  the  parts  above  ground,  and 
soon  all  fears  of  arsenical  poisoning  disappeared 
and  Potatoes  treated   with   the  arsenites  were 
used  without  question.  Another  equally  ground- 
less objection  was  raised  in  regard   to  Apj)les 
which  had  been  sprayed  for  the  canker  worm  or 
codlin  moth.     It  was  said  that  the  bloom  found 
on  such  Apples  consisted  largely  of  tlie  ai'senic 
which  had  been  applied  to  the  trees  to  destroy 
insects,  and  that  such  Apples  were   unfit   for 
use.    These  reports  have  led  to  many  analyses  of 
sprayed  fruit,  and  only  in  rare  cases  has  even 
a  trace  of  arsenic  been  found.     It  is  only  when 
very  late  applications  are  made,   such  as    are 
utterly  useless,  that  any  of  the  poison  is  found 
upon   the   fruit,   and   then   the  quantity  is  &o 
minute  that  it  could  in  no  way  cause  injury  to 
the  consumer.     But  even  though  all  the  poison 
sprayed  upon  the  Apples  in  making  necessary 
treatment  would  remain  there  undisturbed,  a 
person  would  be   obliged   to  eat   at  one  meal 
eight  or  ten  barrels  of  fruit  in  order  to  consume 
enough    arsenic   to   cause   any   injury.      As    a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  poison  all  disap- 
pears during   the   growth   of  the  Apples,   and 
these  are  as  wholesome  as  though  no  treatment 
had  been  given,  and  even  more  so."     Similar 
objections   have    been    raised    against    Grapes 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  the  fol- 
lowing pai-agraph  is  a  clear  and  concise  state- 
ment of  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  case  :  An 
adult  may  use  about  eight  grains  of  copper  per 
day  without  fear  of   the   results,   and   Grapes 
properly  sprayed  would  contain  not  more  than 
eight-hundredths  of  a  grain  in  4  lbs.  or  5  lbs. 
of  fruit.     "  t)n  this  basis  an  adult  may  eat  from 
300  lbs.  to  500  lbs.  of  sprayed  Grapes  per  day 
without  fear   of    ill-eflects   from   the   copper." 
Equally  conclusive  figures  have  been  given  by 
the  Experimental  Station  of  Michigan  to  show 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  from  pas- 
turingstock  in  orchards  which  have  been  sprayed 
with  Paris  green.     I  shall  not  give  these  figures, 
because  I  believe  that  if  anything  could  be  done 
to  convince  fruit  raisers  that  it  is  bad  practice 
to  pasture  their  orchards,   a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction  could  be  taken,  and  it  is  possible 
that  fear  of  evil  effects  of  Paris  green  may  help 
on  the  cause.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  if 
this  fear  has  any  eft'ect  it  will  be  to  prevent 
spraying  and  not  the  pasturing  of  orchards.     In 
order  to  understand  moi  e  f uUy  what  we  ought 
to  do  to  make  our  spraying  most  efiective,  let 
us  consider  a  few  points  in  regard  to  the  life 
history   and   structure   of    fungi   and    insects. 
First,  with  respect  to 

Fungoid  Diseases. 

What  is   it  which  causes   the  black  spot  of 

Apples,  leaf  blight  of  various  trees,  and  other 

similar  diseases  (     In  each  case  it  is  simply  an 

exceedingly   small   plant,    very   dift'erent   from 
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our  conception  of  what  a  plant  is,  ami  this 
littlo  plant  },'ro\vs  within  the  leaf  or  fruit  for  a 
certain  lenijth  of  time,  and  then  |produces  its 
own  fruit.  Those  ])lants  are  pruduced  from 
what  is  called  a  spore,  correspondint;  to  the  seed 
of  higher  plants,  and  exceedingly  minute,  so 
that,  in  nu)st  cases,  it  can  he  seen  only  with  the 
aid  of  a  microscope.  Tn  the  spring  these  little 
spores,  which  are  very  abundant,  are  blown 
about  by  the  wind  and  finally  lodge  upon  the 
leaf  or  fruit  U>  be  attacked.  Here,  under 
favourable  conditions  of  warmth  and  moisture, 
the  spore  germinates,  just  as  a  seed  would  do 
in  the  ground,  and  sends  out  a  little  sprout. 
This  sprout  grows  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf  or 
fruit  for  a  time  and  then  enters  into  the  tissues 
of  the  plant,  either  through  one  of  the  minute 
openings,  called  breathing  pores,  which  are 
quite  abundant  on  the  surface  of  many  parts  of 
plants,  especially  the  leaves,  or  else  it  bores 
directly  into  the  plant.  Once  inside,  it  branches 
and  grows  about  through  the  tissues  of  the  plant, 
just  as  roots  grow  in  the  ground.  It  takes  up 
the  juices  of  the  lost  plant  and  appropriates 
them  to  its  own  use,  and  finally,  when  it  has 
completed  its  growth,  it  bears  its  fruit,  produc- 
ing spores  like  that  from  which  it  started. 
These  spores  are  usually  dark  in  colour  and  are 
produced  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  host 
plant.  They  are  .so  abinidant  as  to  give  to  that 
particular  spot  a  dark  colour.  It  is  these  spores 
which  give  the  characteristic  appearance  to  the 
disease  known  as  "  black  spot  "  of  the  Apple. 
This,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  a  typical  fungoid 
plant.  Many  of  them  vary  in  some  particular, 
but  this  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  .serve  our 
purpose. 

Now  let  us  see  what  points  we  can  observe 
which  may  aid  us  in  applying  our  sprays 
so  as  to  accomplish  the  most  good.  In  the 
first  jjlace  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  dealing 
with  these  j)ests  all  our  apjilications  must  be 
preventive,  and  not  remedial.  For  when  once 
the  fungoid  plant  gains  access  to  the  leaf  or  fruit, 
it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  sprays,  and  can  be 
destroyed  only  by  destroying  also  the  part 
ati'ected.  We  must,  therefore,  begin  to  spray 
early,  or  the  enemy  will  get  ahead  of  us,  and 
gain  access  to  the  plant  before  we  are  aware  of 
it.  Secondly,  we  must  keep  the  plant  pro- 
tected with  our  sprays  so  long  as  there  is  any 
danger  from  the  attacks  of  the  fungus.  And, 
lastly,  since  the  spores  are  so  very  small,  we  must 
use  every  precaution  to  see  that  all  parts  of  the 
jilant  are  reached  by  the  spray,  and  not  only 
upon  the  spore  alighting  upon  the  particular 
spot  where  we  have  prepared  for  its  reception. 
I  would  suggest  the  following  treatment  for  the 
"black  spot"  of  the  Apple,  or  leaf  blights, 
which  are  a  fair  sample  of  this  class  of  disease  : 
First,  spray  the  trees,  before  the  buds  begin  to 
swell  in  the  spring,  with  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  or  bluestone,  1  lb.  to  l.j  gallons  of 
water.  Let  me  emphasise  the  fact  that  this 
must  be  done  before  the  buds  swell  in  the  least, 
or  they  may  be  injured  by  the  treatment. 
Next,  as  .soon  as  the  leaves  are  well  "  out," 
spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  continue  to 
spray  with  this  latter  whenever  an  application 
is  needed.  As  to  the  number  of  times  to  sjiray, 
that  depends  greatly  on  the  weather.  If  there 
is  no  rain,  a  single  apijlication  may  last  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  but  with  heavy  rains  a  second 
application  may  be  needed  in  as  many  hours. 
From  two  to  six  will  usually  be  sufficient, 
according  to  season  and  variety.  The  labour  of 
preparing  Bordeaux  mixture  can  be  very 
materially  lessened  by  the  use  of  what  is  called 
a  stock  solution  of  the  copper-sulphate.  That 
is,  instead  of  weighing  out  (5  lbs.  of  bluestone 
and  dissolving  it   each  time  that  you  wish  to 


prepare  a  barrel  of  the  mixture  for  u.se,  instead 
of  this,  dissolve,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
a  (|uantity  of  the  bluestone  in  water,  say  at  the 
rate  of  1  lb.  of  bluestone  to  1  gallon  of  water. 
Then  all  that  is  necessary,  when  you  are  ready 
to  spraj',  is  to  measure  out  (J  gallons  of  this 
solution,  and  you  have  <!  lbs.  of  copper- 
sulphate.  The  lime  cannot  be  treated  in  (juite 
the  .same  way,  but  enough  should  be  bought  in 
the  spring  to  last  through  the  season- -and  be 
sure  that  it  is  fresh.  Then  slake  the  lime,  and 
keep  it  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  putty."  If  it 
can  bo  kept  under  water  so  much  the  better. 
<  )f  course,  when  wanted  for  use  it  cannot  be 
weighed  out,  or  measured  out,  and,  conse- 
quently, we  must  test  the  solution  to  see  when 
enough  has  been  added.  This  is  done  as 
follows  :  Put  the  (i  gallons  of  copper-sul- 
phate solution  into  the  barrel,  and  add  10  or 
lo  gallons  of  water  to  make  the  solu- 
tion more  diluted.  Now  take  some  of  the  lime 
putty  and  mix  with  water  as  though  you  were 
preparing  some  whitewash.  Add  this  to  the 
solution  in  the  barrel,  and  stir  thoroughly. 
And  now  apply  the  te.st  to  see  if  enough  lime 
has  been  added.  Take  a  pen-knife  with  a 
bright  blade  and  place  the  ti[i  of  the  blade  in 
the  mixture,  moving  it  backward  and  forward 
for  a  minute,  and  then  examine  it.  If  you 
have  not  added  enough  lime  you  will  find 
bright,  metallic  copper  deposited  on  the  blade, 
and  you  must  add  a  little  more  lime,  stir  well 
as  before,  and  test  again.  After  a  few  trials 
one  can  tell  very  nearly  how  much  lime  is 
required.  By  simply  adding  a  quarter  to  a 
third  of  a  pound  of  Paris  green  to  each  barrel 
of  Bordeaux  mixture,  we  may  be  able  to  deal 
with  both  our  insect  and  fungoid  enemies  at  the 
same  time,  thus  reducing  both  cost  and  labour. 
Use  the  best  materials  in  s]]raying,  piure 
Paris  green,  fresh  lime,  and  copper-sulphate  in 
crystals.  They  may  cost  you  a  little  more,  but 
the  better  results  will  very  much  more  than 
pay  the  difference.  But  whatever  else  you 
may  do  that  is  not  strictly  rational,  do  not 
spend  any  money  for  patent  exterminators, 
either  of  insects  or  fungoid  diseases.  Buy  the 
materials  and  mix  them  for  yourself,  and 
then  you  will  be  sure  what  you  are  applying. 
Some  of  those  patent  concoctions  may  be  all 
right,  but  too  many  of  them  are  like  the 
remedy  for  which  the  hotel-keeper's  wife  paid 
an  exorbitant  price,  and  which  was  warranted 
to  clear  the  house  of  bed  bugs.  She  received  a 
small  package  of  Paris  green,  with  these  in- 
.structions  :  "Capture  the  bug,  squeeze  the 
back  of  his  neck  till  he  sticks  out  his  tongue, 
and  then  apply  a  few  grains  of  Paris  green. " 
The  importance  of  a  tine  spray  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, since  by  its  means  all  parts  of  the 
plant  may  be  reached  and  protected  from  in- 
sects and  fungi.  Materials  for  sprays  must  be 
cheapened,  either  by  the  discovery  of  new  sub- 
stances, which  are  effectual,  or  by  cheapening 
the  production  of  those  already  in  use,  and 
.some  power  must  be  introduced  which  shall  be 
cheap  and  efficient,  and  which  shall  relieve  the 
fruit  grower  from  so  much  back-aching  work  at 
the  end  of  the  puuqj  handle.  Add  to  all  this 
the  fact  that  a  small  army  of  investigators  will 
continue  to  study  the  insect  and  the  fungoid 
plant  from  every  point  of  view,  and  to  suggest, 
year  by  year,  new  methods  by  which  we  may 
hope  to  make  our  attacks  more  and  more  suc- 
cessful. One  other  improvement  we  must  hope 
for  in  the  future,  and  that  is  that  every  fiuit 
grower,  whether  he  has  two  Gooseberry  bushes 
or  21)00  acres  of  orchard,  shall  spray  his  planta- 
tions tlioroughly  and  intelligently.  Then  we 
can  offer  our  fruit  with  confidence,  sure  that  it 
will  1)0  satisfactory  and  sure  that  we  can  find  a 


market  for  all  that  we  can  produce.— F.  C. 
Ska  US,  in  the  "  .Vnnual  Report  of  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  of  Nova  Scotia." 


TIIPJ  PEA  THRIPS. 

(Tiiuii's  risivoiLV.) 

Complaints  were  made,  according  to  a  leaflet 
(No.  48)  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  by 
Pea  growers  in  Kssex  in  the  summer  of  IH'Mi  of 
injury  caused  to  Pea  plants  by  an  insect  said  to 
be  a  species  of  thrips.  Some  injured  Pea 
])lants  and  specimens  of  an  insect  found  upon 
them  were  received  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture early  in  .luly,  18!I0,  and  the  insect  sent 
with  them  proved  to  bo  the  Pea  weevil  (Sitones 
lineatus),  and  not  a  species  of  thrips.  Again, 
in  July,  181)7,  information  was  received  by 
the  Board  that  the  thrips  insect  was  spoil- 
ing the  Pea  crop  in  parts  of  Essex. 
No  specimens  were  received,  and  it  was 
assumed  that  the  Pea  weevil  was  the;  offender  ; 
but  about  the  same  time  injured  Pea  plants 
were  submitted  by  growers  of  Peas  in  fields  and 
gardens  in  Kent  which  were  infested  by  a 
species  of  thrips.  The  haulm  in  these  cases 
was  fully  developed,  and  in  many  instances  it 
was  luxuriant,  but  flowers  and  jjerfect  poda 
were  generally  wanting.  Here  and  there  a 
plant  was  found  having  a  few  abortive  flowers 
and  flowers  with  dried-up  calyces  and  shrivelled 
petals,  and  an  occasional  pod  was  seen  without 
the  sign  of  a  Pea  in  it,  distorted  and  prema- 
turely browned  by  the  punctures  of  the  thrips. 
It  appeared  that  the  continuous  sucking  action 
of  numbers  (jf  these  insects  and  their  larvie  had 
prevented  the  fructification  of  the  plants,  and 
in  most  cases  had  ct)mpletely  arrested  the  for- 
mation of  flowers  and  pods,  the  insects  having 
arrived  on  the  scene  just  at  the  time  when  the 
flowers  should  have  formed  and  the  haulm  was 
in  full  vigour.  Where  the  flowers  and  pods 
should  have  been  there  was  a  shapeless  mass  of 
"  pungled  matter,'  which  is  the  expressive 
term  applied  by  Curtis  to  wheat  plants  similarly 
afl'ected  by  another  species  of  thrips,  known  as 
Thrips  cerealium.  Thus,  there  was  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  whole  rows  of  Pea  plants  of  over 
average  size,  good  colour,  and  apparent  health 
without  flowers  and  pods  and  utterly  useless. 
Upon  examination  by  a  casual  observer,  the 
insects  would  hardly  be  discovered,  as  they  are 
very  minute,  and  if  noticed  they  might  very 
naturally  be  regarded  from  their  size  as  too 
insignificant  to  cause  such  wholesale  mischief. 

Life  history. — The  thrips  found  in  these 
Pea  plants  is  probably  the  same  species  of 
thrips  as  that  observed  and  described  by  West- 
wood  as  infesting  and  injuring  Pea  plants  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  has  been  described 
above.  Westwood  regarded  this  as  an  unnamed 
species,  and  styled  it  Thrips  pisivora,  and  from 
his  figure  given  above  and  descriptions  it 
seems  to  be  identical  with  the  specimens  for- 
warded to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  size  it 
is  hardly  the  twelftli  of  an  inch  in  length  when 
full  grown,  and  in  the  larval  state  it  is  not  quite 
so  long.  The  insect  is  greyish  yellow  in  colour, 
without  wings,  and  po.ssesses  seven-jointed 
hairy  antennie,  four  of  the  upper  joints  being 
yellowish  and  the  lower  ones  black.  The  eyes 
are  red,  and  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  a 
short  fleshy  sucking  appai-atus  :  there  are  three 
pairs  of  legs,  with  feet  shaped  like  bladders, 
which  is  characteristic  of  some  species  of 
Thripid:e  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  body  there  i8  a 
brown  or  reddish  brown  ovipositor.  The  winged 
specimens  of  the  thrips  found  on  the  Pea  ])lants 
were  darker  in  colour,  and  had  two  pairs  of 
wings  with  long  fringes,  folded  down  the  whole 
length  and  extending  beyond  the  body.     West- 
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wood,  in  his  description  of  the  Pea  thrips,  evi- 
dently holds  that  the  females  of  this  species  are 
wingless,  as  he  says,  "  We  met  with  no  males, 
unless  indeed  a  very  few  other  black  fully- 
winged  specimens  may  be  of  that  sex."  In  the 
case  of  some  species  of  thrips,  as  Thrips  cerea- 
lium,  for  instance,  the  males  are  wingless.  The 
female  places  eggs  of  microscopic  size  close  to 
the  midribs  of  the  leaves,  from  which  the  larvie 
come  in  seven  or  eight  days,  and  at  once  begin 
to  suck  up  the  juices  of  the  plant.  There  are 
many  generations  during  the  summer.  The 
winter  is  passed  in  the  perfect  state  in  the 
earth,  or  in  the  bark  of  trees  and  other  similar 
shelters. 

Methods  of  pkevention  axd  remedies. — 
After  an  attack  of  this  insect.  Peas  should  not 
be  sown  in  the  following  year  near  the  infested 
spot.  In  gardens  where  Peas  are  trained  upon 
Pea  sticks  it  would  be  possible  to  spray  the 
plants  by  means  of  a  knapsack  machine  ;  but 
in  fields  where  sticks  are  not  used  and  the 
foliage  grows  densely,  this  would  be  almost 
impracticable.  The  best  mixtures  for  spraying 
would  be  5  lbs.  of  soft  soajj  and  the  extract  of 
5  lbs.  or  G  lbs.  of  quassia  chips  to  ]00  gallons 
of  water. 
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THE   PRUNING   BOOK.* 

Yet    another   addition    to    "The   Garden-craft" 
series   by  the  indefatigable    Professor   Bailey,  of 
the  Cornell   University,  New   Ynrk,  and  equally 
as  welcome  as  it  predecessors.     Unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  this  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind  wholly 
devoted  to  pruning,  and  in  any  case  it  fully  de- 
serves careful  perusal  by  all  interested  in  the  for- 
mation of  trees  generally,  and  fruit  trees  in  par- 
ticular.    The  book  is  brimful  of  information,  the 
writer  taking  the  common-sense,  practical   views 
known    to    be    correct,    and    not    offering    mere 
theories  formed  in  some  study  or  based  on  the 
limited   experience   gained    in   a   single    garden. 
What  adds  so  much   to  the  instructive  character 
of   "  The  Pruning   Book  "  is  the  large  number  of 
woodcuts,    illustrating     every    important     point 
brought  out,  numbers  of  object-lessons  being  con- 
veyed in  a  manner  that  appeals  to  the  mind  of 
the  most  superficial  reader.     The  work  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  "Fundamentals"  and  "  Inciden- 
tals," and  opens  with  the  "Philosophy  of  Prun- 
ing," wherein  the  writer  maintains  that  pruning, 
while  often  improperly  and  injudiciously  done,  is 
not  of  itself  a  devitalising  or  injurious  practice, 
presenting  arguments  from  three  sources — philo- 
sophy, plant  physiology,  and  common  experience 
— in  support  of  his  contention.     As  stated  at  the 
end  of  this  interesting  chapter. 

There  is  abundant  opportunity  for  improvemeDt  in 
methods,  and  every  plant  needs  a  particular  treat- 
ment, and  perhaps  some  species  or  varieties  demand 
little,  it"  any,  thinning;  but.  as  a  whole,  pruning  is 
indispensable  to  successful  horticulture. 

Millions  of  fruit  trees  in  this  country  testify 
to  the  truth  of  both  the  Tieed  for  pruning  as  well 
as  an  improvement  in  the  methods  where  prun- 
ing of  any  kind  is  attempted,  and  a  pity  it  is  we 
are  so  very  behindhand  in  this  matter.  Not  till 
pruning,  not  omitting  the  philosophy  as  well  as 
the  practice  of  it,  is  taught  as  a  subject  in  second- 
ary schools  will  any  real  widespread  improvement 
take  place.  It  is  said  that  all-round  training  is 
an  aid  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  of  which  the  student  has  the 
greatest  need,  but  if  this  variety  is  indispensable, 
why  not  let  it  take  a  more  serviceable  and  lasting 
form  than  at  present  ?  Once  more  I  repeat  they 
do  these  things  better  in  America. 

Much  of  the  pruning  that  is  carried  out  among 
us  is  done  by  men  who  may  be  sufficiently  practi- 


cal, but  who  yet  know  next  to  nothing  of  the 
]jhilosophy  of  pruning  and  have  never  "  bothered 
themselves  "  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  much 
that  they  do.  This  ignorance  would  not  be  so 
general  if  only  plant  physiology  had  been  made  a 
subject  at  public  schools  and  at  various  continua- 
tion classes.  It  is  really  a  fascinating  as  well  as 
instructive  study,  and  no  one  teaches  more  plainly 
or  better  than  Professor  Bailev  in  the  book  under 
notice.  The  life  history  of  trees,  the  formation 
and  what  leads  to  the  production  of  wood  and 
fruit-buds,  showing  what  can  be  done  by  pruning 
scientifically,  are  points  fully  discussed,  and  then 
we  come  to  the  general  make-up  of  the  stems. 
The  necessity  for  the  expansion  of  bark  is  shown, 
and  methods  of  assisting  Nature  in  the  case  of 
bark-bound  trees  given,  the  right  and  wrong 
methods  of  sawing  o9'  limbs  shown,  those  left; 
with  an  old  dead  stump  ("  in  memory  of  the 
pruner")  presenting  a  sorry  contrast  to  the 
cleanly  cut  branches  with  the  bark  slowly  and 
gradually  healing  over  the  wound.  Owners  of 
forest  trees  that  they  would  preserve  as  long  as 
possible,  but  from  which  large  limbs  must,  for 
some  reason,  be  removed,  ought  to  read  what  is 
stated  upon  this  portion  of  the  subject,  a  brief 
extract  from  which  I  append  : — 

Tlie  reader  has  already  seen  in  fig.  73  the  monument 
a  man  erected  to  his  memory.  It  is  a  stump  which  is 
so  long  that  it  cannot  be  healed  over,  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  leafless  and  branchless  stump  has  no  life  in 
itself.  The  only  chance  for  this  stub  to  be  healed 
in  is  from  the  activities  of  the  trunk ;  but  the  end  of 
it  is  too  far  removed  from  the  base  of  suoplies  to 
receive  much  benefit  therefrom.  Having  no  vital  part 
in  the  life  of  the  tree,  it  is  tide-tracked  and. must 
starve. 

Above  the  stub  is  shown  a  cluster  of  toadstool 
fungi  which  gains  a  foothold  on  numerous  badly- 
pruned  decaying  trees  in  this  country  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States. 


trimming  of  young  plants  at  the  roots  as  well  as 
branches,  and  after  reading  this,  those  who  have 
previously  wondered  why  there  should  be  so  much 
difference  in  the  condition  of  young  tree  roots  as 
received  from  different  sources,  haphazard  prac- 
tices compared  with  those  based  on  study  and  ex- 
periencegiving  by  farthemost  unsatisfactoryroots. 
An  idea  also  prevails  that  once  the  tap-roots  are 
cleanly  removed  from  young  trees  little  or  no 
further  thought  need  be  taken  as  to  the  formation 
of  other  tap-roots,  but  Professor  Bailey  asserts, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  contradicted,  that  if  it  is  the 
habit  of  a  plant  to  develop  a  tap-root,  it  will 
generally  do  so,  even  after  its  original  tap  is  cut, 
generally  throwing  down  two  or  even  several 
instead  of  one.  In  addition  to  the  American 
methods  of  pruning  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum 
trees  and  fruit  bushes  generally,  English  prac- 
tices are  also  given,  Messrs.  Cheal,  Rivers,  Thom- 
son being  among  the  authors  freely  quoted  from 
and  duly  acknowledged.  That  part  relating  to 
Grape  culture  in  the  open  air  is  equally  thorough, 
though  not  of  great  value  to  us  in  the  Old  World. 
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Where  should  the  e  limbs  have  been  cut  ?  There  is 
an  enlargement,  or  brace,  at  the  base  of  a  limb,  and 
this  bulge  is  usually  larger  the  longer  and  more  hori- 
zontal the  limb.  It  is  a  common  notion — which  the 
writer,  much  to  his  humiliation,  once  aided  to  promul- 
gate -that  the  cut  should  be  .-lade  just  above  the 
bulge  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  limb. 
This  leaves  a  stub  as  shown.  The  proper  way,  how- 
ever, is  to  make  the  cut  clos?  to  and  perfectly  even 
with  the  outline  of  the  trunk  without  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  wound,  leaving  no  portion  of  the  amputated 
or  dead  branch  on  the  trunk.  All  parts  of  the  wound 
are  then  iu  most  intimate  relations  with  the  trunk 
which  supplies  the  materials  to  be  used  in  covering  the 
exjiosed  surface.  The  area  of  ihe  wood  is  larger,  to  be 
sure,  but  this  is  of  miuor  consequence,  and  to  such 
large  wounds  it  is  expected  that  the  operator  will 
apply  a  dressing. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  a  "  heavy  applica- 
sion  of  lead  paint  is  the  best  all-round  dressing 
for  common  pruning  wounds,  and  this  would 
appear  to  be  the  commonest  opinion  with  careful 
orchardists." 

Among  other  matters  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature,  mention  is  made  of  the  best  method  of 
bracing  a  crotch  in  trees  to  prevent  their  splitting 
badly,  as  too  often  happens  in  the  case  of  large 
Cedar,  Mulbeiry,  and  other  much  valued  trees. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  support  crotches  and 
weak  branches  by  putting  bands  or  chains  about 
them,  these  eventually  throttling  and  ruining  the 
branches.  The  correct  plan  is  to  bolt  them  to- 
gether, passing  the  iron  through  the  centre  of  the 
two  limbs  that  are  to  support  each  other,  and 
using  large  heads  and  nuts.  If  long  braces  are 
needed,  then  it  is  advisable  to  run  short  bolts 
through  the  branches,  and  on  the  inner  ends  to 
have  hooks  or  eyes  into  which  another  rod  or  a 
chain  may  be  secured,  thus  allowing  for  the  mov- 
ing of  the  branches  by  the  wind.  The  bolts  soon 
become  buried,  and  no  ill-effects  from  their 
presence  in  the  wood  is  felt  by  the  tree. 

The  remarks  on  "  Principles  of  Pruning"  occupy 
sixty  pages,  and  the  general  statements,  twenty 
in  number,  are  an  epitome  in  themselves.  The 
incidentals  comprised  in  the  second  half  of  the 


PLATE   1180. 

ACALYPHA  SANDERIANA. 
(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
This  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  ornamental 
of  the  now  very  numerous  new  plants  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 
It  was  discovered  growing  near  the  sea  in  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago  by  M.  Micholitz  when 
collecting  in  that  region.  He  described  it  as  a 
vigorous  shrub  12  feet  to  18  feet  high  with  large 
leaves  and  long  tail-like  flower-spilies  coloured 
bright  red.  It  first  flowered  in  the  St.  Albans 
nurseries  in  the  autumn  of  189(j,  when  Mr.  N. 
E.  Brown,  of  Kew,  named  and  described  it  in 
the  Gardenei-s  Chronicle,  calling  it  a  very 
beautiful  species,  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
species  in  cultivation. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Acalyphas  are  grown  for 
their  foliage,  but  the  charm  of  this  novelty  is 
in  its  drooping  female  flower-spikes,  which  are 
dense  and  bushy,  like  a  squirrel's  tail  on  a  small 
scale,  and  of  a  beautiful  bright  rose-madder 
colour,  effectively  contrasting  with  the  rich 
green  of  the  leaves.  M.  Micholitz  states  that 
it  is  a  sun-loving  shrub  of  strong  gi-owth,  very 
free-flowering,  and  that  the  beautiful  flower- 
spikes  last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  Under 
cultivation  the  plant  has  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions formed  from  the  collector's  description, 
the  specimens  shown  by  Messrs.  Sairder  at  the 
Ghent  Quinquennial  and  at  the  Temple  show 
this  year  being  really  wonderful,  whether 
viewed  as  examples  of  cultural  skill  or  as 
decorative  plants.  I  have  seen  the  plant  under 
cultivation  ever  since  its  introduction,  and  from 
its  behaviour  I  should  call  it  a  gardener's  plant 
jiiir  excellenci',  as  it  grows  freely  and  is  practic- 
ally always  in  flower.  The  tails  attain  a  length 
of  21  inches  and  the  thickness  of  a  man's  thumb, 
whilst  in  colour  they  are  of  a  vivid  crimson, 
and  in  consistency  they  resemble  the  plush-like 
fabric  known  as  chenille. 

The  genus  Acalypha  is  a  very  large  one,  about 
220  si^ecies  being  known.  They  are  all  tropical 
or  sub-tropical  herbs,  shrubs  or  trees,  with 
small  flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes, 
and  in  many  species  the  sexes  are  on  different 
plants,  whilst  in  others  they  are  on  the  same 
plant,  but  in  separate  racemes.  So  far  only 
female  flowers  have  been  produced  on  culti- 
vated plants  of  A.  Sanderiana.  The  only  species 
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known  to  have  iiny  horticultural  valuo  besido 
A.  Saiideriana  are  the  ornamental-loaveil  A. 
macrophylla,  A.  Wilkesiana,  A.  obovatji,  A. 
Macfeeaiia,  and  others,  including  the  new 
A.  Godsetliana.  In  tropical  gardens  those 
plants  play  as  important  a  part  as  the  Aiicuha 
does  with  us.  They  are  of  the  easiest  cultiva- 
tion, and  when  well  gi'own  they  are  most  etiec- 
tive  stove  plants.  They  have  been  tried  as 
■summer  bedding  plants  in  this  country  without 
euccess. 

The  cultural  reciuirements  of  the  plant  are, 
■briefly  stated,  a  tropical  temperature,  plenty  of 
jnoisture  and  as  much  sunlight  as  possible, 
avoiding  actual  scorching  ;  a  rich  loamy  soil, 
liberal  root  space,  frequent  syringing  overhead 
and  weekly  washing  of  the  leaves  with  soapy 
water  to  keep  down  red  spider.  There  are 
plants  at  Kew  which  have  been  in  bloom  since 
March  and  are  still  flowering.  Although  new 
to  European  gardens  and  totally  unlike  all  cul- 
tivated species  of  Acalypha  known  here,  yet 
this  plant  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  known 
as  a  garden  plant  in  some  countries  in  the  East 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  There  is  an  excellent 
coloured  drawing  of  it  in  the  Kew  herbarium 
dated  1812,  and  named  Caturus  speciflorus, 
which  is  a  synonym  of  Acalypha  hispida,  and 
this  is  the  correct  name  of  wliat  is  here  called 
A.  Sanderiana.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  says  of  A. 
hispida  that  it  is  only  a  garden  plant  in  India, 
although  it  is  included  in  Burmann's  "  Flora 
Indica  "  and  Roxburgh's  "  Flora  Indica,"  whilst 
Runiphius  described  and  figured  it  under  the 
name  of  Cauda  felis  (cat's-tail).  It  is  strange 
that  a  plant  which  has  evidently  been  known  and 
cultivated  in  Java,  India,  &c.,  for  so  long  should 
have  failed  to  attract  the  notice  of  collectors 
until  M.  Micholitz  met  with  it.  W.  \V. 


The  Week's  Work. 


OUTDOOR  FRUIT. 

Strawberries  -  POTTING  for  forcing. — This  im' 
portant  matter  is  now  upon  us,  and  although  the 
work  in  other  departments  may  be  pressing,  every 
■effort  should  be  made  to  get  this  done  during  the 
next  ten  days  or  fortnight.  Concentration  of 
forces  will  help  to  conquer  aditliculty  such  as  this 
when  it  arises.  With  a  small  number,  of  course 
the  labour  involved  is  not  so  great.  It  is  when 
it  runs  into  the  thousands  that  it  becomes  a 
aerious  inroad  upon  time  and  material  too.  Com- 
mence without  delay  to  wash  up  the  requisite 
quantity  of  (lower-pots  in  order  to  have  them 
ready  beforehand  and  within  easy  reach.  Six- 
inch  pots  I  still  find  to  answer  the  purpose  best 
on  the  whole.  For  very  earlj'  forcing  a  size 
smaller  is  in  some  gardens  preferred,  but  this  is 
often  dependent  upon  the  position  for  forcing, 
the  variety  employed,  and  other  means  as  the 
locality  as  well  as  in  proper  preparation  in  the 
previous  season.  This  season  I  intend  to  try 
■some  plants  of  La  Grosse  Sucree  in  a  smaller  size, 
as  I  have  noted  that  this  makes  but  a  moderate 
leaf  growth  under  extra  early  forcing,  and  does 
not  in  consequence  dry  up  so  readily  at  the  roots 
as  I  should  like  the  plants  to  do.  So  far  in  my 
case  no  trial  has  been  given  to  pots  a  size  beyond 
the  orthodox  6-inch  pot,  but  I  intend  to  experi- 
ment in  this  direction  for  late  forcing  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  some  of  the  watering  during  the  month 
of  May.  If  new  pots  be  used,  by  all  means  see 
that  they  are  well  soaked  beforehand  ;  it  is  sur- 
prising what  an  amount  of  water  they  will  absorb 
if  fresh  from  the  kiln,  as  they  often  are  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  somewhat  of  an  old 
custom  to  use  8inch  pots,  potting  three  runners 
into  each  pot,  but  for  shelf  work  it  is  notadvi-able 
from  point  of  weight  alone.  When  done  under 
this  method  I  prefer  to  lift  the  runners  when  well 
rooted  in  the  open  ground. 


I'rei'ABINg  the  I'oTs.  — Let  this  work  also  be 
well  advanced,  so  as  to  cause  no  delay  or  the 
employment  of  labour  which  could  bo  turned  to  a 
bettor  purpose.  The  drainage  employed  should 
also  be  clean  and  sweet,  being  likewi.so  used  in  a 
liberal  manner.  Just  merely  one  crock  and  a  few 
odd  pieces  are  not  enough  ;  1 '.  inches  of  drainage 
is  not  any  too  much.  Over  tlie  crocks  I  prefer  to 
use  a  light  sprinkling  of  horn  shavings  or  similar 
light  material  of  a  manurial  character  rather  than 
any  half-inch  or  crushed  bones,  which  may 
possibly  give  trouljle  if  in  a  green  state.  A  light 
sprinkling  of  soot  is  highly  essential  ;  it  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  worms  when  attempting  to  get 
into  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  assists  the 
plants  when  becoming  pot-bound.  Do  not  use 
soot  from  the  stokeholes  as  a  makeshift,  by  reason 
of  the  presence  of  sulphur,  but  the  best  that  can 
be  got  from  coal  fires  only. 

The  .soil  a.nd  its  i'kei'Aration'. — It  is  not  now 
a  convenient  season  for  the  cutting  and  stacking 
of  turf  by  most  gardeners,  but  I  will  assume  that 
a  good  reserve  is  on  hand.  In  my  own  case  the 
soil  which  I  intend  to  use  was  carted  in  about 
midwinter,  being  the  top  5  inches  or  C  inches  of 
an  old  and  tough  pasture.  This  was  stacked  in 
layers  of  turves  or  sods,  with  lime  rubble  and  old 
Mushroom  bed  manure  added  alternately  to  each 
layer.  As  the  soil  is  now  being  cut  down  for  use, 
it  all  becomes  well  incorporated.  Fortunately, 
when  carted  in,  it  was  on  the  dry  side  somewhat, 
being  now  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  use, 
with  the  grass  well  decomposed.  It  is  all-im- 
portant in  the  storing  of  loam  for  future  use  to 
see  that  it  is  not  carted  in  when  too  wet  or 
soddened  with  rain.  I  shall  add  a  light  sprink- 
ling of  soot  to  this  soil,  but  nothing  else  of 
a  manurial  character.  Some  growers  may, 
perhaps,  like  to  use  more  manure,  which  in 
due  course  will  give  a  luxuriant  leaf-develop- 
ment, but  this  is  not  everything,  nor,  indeed, 
is  it  to  be  desired  for  early  forcing.  Only 
when  using  poor  loam  or  soil  of  a  second- 
rate  character  would  I  advise  the  free  use  of 
manures,  and  even  then  it  is  better  to  employ  an 
artificial  rather  than  a  natural  manure,  which  is 
oftentimes  of  too  forcing  a  nature  by  reason  of 
the  presence  of  a  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen. 
As  the  soil  is  chopped  up  and  prepared  for  use  it 
will  be  kept  covered  up  should  any  rainfall  be 
promising.  To  have  the  soil  at  all  clammy,  as  when 
it  adheres  too  freely  to  the  hands,  is  not  at  all 
desirable  ;  this  indicates  that  the  moisture  is  in 
excess.  I  do  not  advise  that  the  soil  be  broken 
up  too  finely.  Some  even  of  the  size  of  hens' 
eggs  can  easily  be  used.  If  the  loam  be  heavy  or 
close,  with  a  tendency  to  solidify  too  much,  then 
add  either  road  grit  or  sand.  The  former  will 
answer  well,  and  it  can  usually  be  had  for  the 
carting. 

Potting  the  plants  should  be  always  done  as 
carefully  as  if  potting  Cape  or  New  Holland 
plants.  The  instructions  I  give  are  to  pot  firmly 
and  evenly,  and  so  long  as  the  pots  are  not 
cracked  during  the  potting  I  do  not  mind  how 
firmly  the  work  is  performed.  Cuard  against 
burying  the  crown,  keeping  it  rather  a  little  ele- 
vated than  otherwise.  Allow  sutticient  room  for 
watering,  a  trifle  more  in  fact  than  for  most 
plants,  as  any  short  supply  of  water  in  a  few 
weeks  hence  will  check  the  growth.  The  work 
of  potting  is  done  much  more  expeditiously  and 
more  comfortably,  too,  by  the  use  of  potting 
sticks,  as  it  is  impossible  to  firmly  compress  the 
soil  towards  the  base  without  such  assistance. 
As  soon  as  potting  is  done,  let  the  plants  be 
stood  in  their  summer  quarters  and  watered  with- 
out delay. 

Position  for  the  plants. — Until  last  season  I 
stood  the  plants  upon  a  border  which  for  a  part 
:  of  the  day  was  shaded  and  otherwise  retained  too 
much  moisture  about  them  for  too  long  a  time. 
I  found  this  encouraged  mildew,  to  which  Royal 
Sovereign  in  particular  is  subject.  The  growth 
that  was  made  was  vigorous  enough — possibly 
excessive — the  plants  looking  very  well.  Last 
year,  for  this  reason  and  by  force  of  other  circum- 
I  stances,  a  more  o[)en  and   breezy   position   was 


selected,  where  from  early  morn  to  night  every 
fraction  of  sunshine  was  obtainable.  More  atten- 
tion as  regards  the  watering  was,  it  was  true, 
found  to  bo  imperative,  but  the  growth  made 
betokened  a  sturdy  constitution,  and  the  after- 
results  when  forcing  was  on  did  not  belie  these 
appearances.  I  much  prefer  to  stand  the  plants 
in  quarters  to  that  of  single  or  double  lines  along 
the  garden  paths.  It  is  then  easy  to  damp  them 
overhe.'ul  after  a  hot  day,  and  is  otherwise  more 
expeditious  for  watering.  With  a  good  bottom 
of  ashes  (cinder),  which  takes  up  largely  the 
water  from  the  pots  and  afterwards  gives  it  oil'  to 
the  benefit  of  the  plants  again,  there  is  not  much 
to  be  feared  from  worms.  As  a  preventive,  how- 
ever, against  worms,  it  is  safer  to  apply  a  dress- 
ing of  lime  to  the  ashes  in  advance. 

Varieties. — These  have  been  alluded  to,  and  ifc 
only  remains  to  be  added  that  in  giving  a  trial  to 
fresh  kinds  do  not  enter  largely  into  the  culture 
of  any  one  kind  until  it  has  been  tested,  other- 
wise valuable  room  and  time,  too,  may  be  ex- 
pended at  a  loss.  When  sorts  are  being  added 
from  trade  sources,  see  that  they  are  well  watered 
immediately  they  are  received  and  before  potting 
takes  place. 

Watering  fruit  trees  and  crops. — As  we  are 
now  in  most  parts  of  the  country  passing  through 
a  period  of  drought,  it  becomes  imperative  to  give 
attention  to  this  important  item  of  work.  It  is 
folly  to  allow  the  trees  or  bushes  to  actually  suffer 
to  a  serious  extent  when  water  is  at  command,  as 
in  the  end  it  nearly  always  involves  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  labour  and  of  water  also.  If,  how- 
ever, the  mulching  was  attended  to  as  advised,  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  will  now  be  saved 
and  there  will  be  less  cause  for  anxiety  too.  When 
watering,  do  it  thoroughly  and  well  ;  this  also  -will 
be  a  saving  in  the  end.  I  find  that  the  serpentine 
spreaders  now  obtainable  are  a  great  saving  of 
labour  when  there  is  a  good  pressure  of  water. 
All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  keep  them  moved 
as  occasion  may  require  :  one  pair  of  hands  can 
thus  do  the  work  of  two  at  the  least  and  quite  as 
effectually.  Take  especial  note  now  of  all  trees 
bearing  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  such  for  instance  as 
young  Apple  trees  in  the  open.  Pear  trees  on  the 
walls  (in  the  open  the  fruit  is  none  too  plentiful), 
and  bush  fruits  also.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  will 
now  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  thoroughly  good 
watering,  and  if  need  be  apply  a  stimulus 
either  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure  or  of  an  arti- 
ficial compound  to  meet  the  case.  With  this  hot 
and  dry  weather  there  will  be  the  possible  danger 
of  red  spider  becoming  troublesome,  and  it  will 
receive  encouragement  if  there  be  drought  at  the 
roots.  Do  not  now  water  Apricots  too  freely  where 
there  is  any  disposition  to  splitting  ;  in  some  soils 
and  localities  this  will  occur,  and  watering  now 
will  tend  to  foster  it.  Hortis. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Routine  work. — The  hoe  should  now  beusedfreely 
among  all  growing  crops.  The  haulm  of  all  crops, 
such  as  Peas  and  Beans,  as  soon  as  gathered 
should  be  removed,  and  in  the  case  of  plants 
needed  for  seed  only  the  portion  required  should 
be  retained.  Of  late  the  weather  has  been  dry, 
and  .seed  beds  or  plants  pricked  out  will  need 
liberal  supplies  of  moisture.  Much  better  results 
will  follow  giving  the  moisture  late  in  the  day, 
and  liberally  instead  of  just  watering  the  surface. 
Newly-planted  Celery  ■will  require  a  liberal  quan- 
tity of  moisture ;  indee  1,  from  this  date  the 
plants  should  never  be  dry  at  the  roots.  Any 
plants  infested  with  the  grub  should  be  dusted 
over  with  soot  after  watering,  or  in  very  bad 
cases  the  leaves  gone  over  and  the  portion  affected 
removed.  Marrows  will  now  take  liberal  quan- 
tities of  food  in  the  ■way  of  liquid  manure,  and 
runner  Beans  that  are  podding  will  need  water. 
Food  also  will  be  well  repaid,  and  in  light  soils  a 
mulch  of  litter  or  spent  manure  along  the  rows 
will  be  beneficial.  Planting  of  all  green  crops 
should  proceed  apace  ;  indeed,  at  this  late  period 
it  will  not  do  to  wait  for  rain.  Moisture  must  be 
given  freely  after  planting. 
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Onions. — The  spring-sown  plants  are  much 
later  than  usual,  so  that  feeding  may  yet  take 
place.  In  a  light  soil  I  lind  soot  and  fish  manure 
excellent,  and  given  this  there  is  no  trouble  with 
grub  or  disease.  The  food  should  be  of  a  quick 
acting  nature,  and  though  it  may  be  necessary  in 
dry  weather  to  give  moisture  to  wash  the  food 
down  to  the  roots  the  food  is  not  lost,  as  the  land 
will  be  in  good  condition  for  future  crops,  such  as 
Cabbage  or  others  that  need  a  hard  surface  to 
create  a  sturdy  growth.  If  desired  nitrate  of 
soda  may  be  given,  and  I  would  advise  two  or 
three  dressings  at  intervals  of  a  week  and  if  pos- 
sible in  showery  weather.  I  use  this  at  the  rate 
of  2  cwt.  to  the  acre.  On  the  other  hand  few 
manures  are  better  than  liquid  manure  from  cow 
sheds  for  growing  crops  at  the  stage  named,  and 
these  may  be  used  freely.  Autumn-sown  Onions 
are  now  approaching  maturity,  and  I  never 
remember  to  have  seen  better  bulbs.  These  will 
now  be  benefited  by  having  their  necks  bent  down 
when  fully  grown  to  assist  ripening  ;  the  white 
varieties  are  the  earliest  to  mature.  These  when 
ripe  should  have  as  cool  a  store  as  possible.  The 
small  silver  varieties  used  for  pickling  should  be 
dried  and  kept  free  of  damp,  another  sowing  may 
yet  be  made  if  these  small  kinds  are  liked  for 
special  uses.  Land  for  the  autumn  crop  should 
now  be  got  ready.  An  open,  well-cultivated 
quarter  is  best. 

Cucumbers. — Preparations  will  soon  be  needed 
for  an  autumn  supply.  I  find  it  much  be.st  to 
have  two  lots,  one  for  the  autumn  and  the  other 
to  provide  the  winter  supply.  In  many  gardens 
winter  Cucumbers  are  not  grown.  They  are  by 
no  means  profitable,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  the  autumn  supply,  which  I  have  grown  in 
heated  frames  well  mto  December.  A  house  is  best, 
as  in  wet,  sunless  autumns  mildew  is  troublesome. 
For  use  at  the  season  named  I  have  grown  Tender 
and  True  and  Sion  House.  One  of  the  best  new 
kinds  is  Rochford's  Market  Favourite,  but  this  is 
not  so  good  for  winter  as  the  kinds  noted. 
Many  growers  retain  the  summer  fruiters  for 
autumn  supplies.  I  do  not  advise  it,  as  much 
better  results  are  secured  from  young  plants,  new 
soil,  and  a  clean  house  or  pit.  Plants  raised  now 
should  not  be  fruited  too  freely  at  first.  Much 
better  secure  an  ample  top  growth  and  plenty  of 
roots  before  taking  much  fruit.  Treated  thus 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  having  a  good  supply 
from  October  to  Christmas.  Much  the  same  re- 
marks are  applicable  to  plants  grown  for  fruiting 
from  December  to  March.  I  do  not  allow  the 
plants  to  bear  much  till  November,  but  lay  in 
plenty  of  wood,  as  little  is  made  in  mid-winter. 
It  is  well  to  sow  early  in  August  for  winter 
fruiting. 

CucuMEEKS  IS  FRAMES. — Plants  in  frames  that 
have  been  fruiting  from  May  or  earlier  will  now 
be  exhausted.  It  will  well  repay  the  cultivator 
to  plant  at  this  season  for  an  autumn  crop. 
Frames  are  often  empty  now,  and  may  be  devoted 
to  Cucumbers,  and  if  heated  there  will  be  a  good 
return.  Market  Favourite  is  an  excellent  frame 
Cucumber,  (irown  in  frames  the  fruits  are  not 
always  of  the  best  shape,  but  for  cooking  it 
matters  little,  and  the  Cucumber  is  a  charming 
addition  to  our  autumn  vegetables  and  grown  at 
small  cost.  Under  frame  culture  the  most  impor- 
tant detail  will  be  to  get  a  quick  growth.  To  do 
this  a  couple  of  plants  may  occupy  one  light,  one 
for  the  top,  the  other  the  lower  part  of  the 
frame.  Keep  the  plants  close  and  warm,  cover 
the  glass  at  night  and  avoid  draughts.  A  light 
rich  soil  will  be  best,  with  a  liberal  (luantity  of 
bone  meal  or  old  mortar  rubble  in  the  compost  if 
the  latter  is  heavy.  I  prefer  early  planting.  I 
usually  sow  two  seeds  in  a  3-inch  pot  and  destroy 
the  weaker  plant.  When  the  third  leaf  is  showing 
1  plant  out. 

Tomatoes  in  spring. — These  should  now  be 
sown  for  an  early  supply  in  the  spring,  and 
though  many  rely  upon  plants  strucli  from  cut- 
tings, of  late  3'ears  I  have  obtained  much  better 
results  from  seedlings.  Many  may  object  to  sow- 
ing in  August  for  fruiting  next  March  or  April, 


but  it  is  impossible  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
to  set  fruits  in  midwinter  ;  it  thus  behoves  us  to 
have  plants  of  a  fruiting  size  to  flower  at  a  season 
they  will  set.  I  find  by  sowing  now  or  early  in 
August  in  a  cold  frame,  growing  on  as  hard  as 
possible  till  the  end  of  October,  the  plants  will 
early  in  the  year  grow  freely  and  set  a  fair 
crop.  With  longer  days  the  plants  attain 
strength.  I  winter  in  low  pits  or  shelves  from 
October  to  early  in  the  new  year,  when  they  are 
placed  in  their  growing  quarters,  given  more 
warmth,  repotted,  and  grown  on  for  fruiting. 
Sown  now  the  plants  may  be  wintered  in  6-inch 
pots,  and  are  fruited  in  9-inch  or  10-inch  pots.  I 
prefer  pots  to  planting  out,  as  the  plants  make 
too  much  leafage  and  the  fruits  do  not  set  freely. 
I  have  plunged  the  (i-inch  pots  in  soil  well  over 
the  rims  and  got  good  results.  There  is  a  great 
gain  in  sowing  now  over  sowing  in  November  or 
December,  as  the  plant,  being  grown  as  hard  as 
possible,  is  sturdy  and  soon  flowers  freely.  It  is 
advisable  to  grow  a  free  setter,  such  as  Confer- 
ence, Prelude,  or  a  good  form  of  the  Old  Red. 
Conqueror  is  also  a  good  winter  fruiter,  but  not  a 
shapely  fruit. 

Endive. — I  briefly  touched  upon  the  value  of 
this  vegetaljle  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  would  now 
advise  a  full  sowing  for  winter  supplies.  Few 
green  crops  are  more  useful.  For  winter  supplies 
the  best  variety  is  the  Improved  Round  Leaved 
Batavian.  This  is  a  very  hardy  variety,  and 
when  the  Endive  is  used  as  a  vegetable  this  is  the 
best  N'ariety.  The  Green  Curled  is  less  hardy, 
but  is  a  desirable  variety  for  autumn  supplies  and 
salads,  and  where  the  plants  can  be  given  frame 
protection  this  variety  should  be  largely  grown. 
The  Moss  and  White  Curled  are  beautiful  summer 
varieties,  but  not  so  suitable  for  autumn  sowing. 
No  matter  what  variety  is  grown,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  good  culture.  I  sow  in  land  well  manured, 
and  keep  the  surface  moist  till  the  seedlings  show 
through  the  soil.  Thin  .sowing  is  a  necessity,  as 
the  plants  are  best  when  lifted  with  a  ball  of 
earth,  before  they  get  large.  If  early  autumn 
supplies  are  needed  it  is  well  to  sow  on  a  warm 
border  and  not  transplant,  merely  thinning  out. 
The  thinnings  will  make  a  succession  to  the 
plants  left  for  the  earlier  supplies. 

Mushrooms. — The  crop  during  the  past  three 
months  has  been  obtained  from  beds  in  the  open 
air,  and  so  far  the  supply  has  never  failed,  but 
preparations  must  now  be  made  for  beds  under 
cover.  I  would  strongly  advise  those  who  may 
contemplate  making  a  Mushroom  house  to  avoid 
the  old  but  much-followed  plan  of  having  a  house 
at  the  back  of  glass  houses  heated,  and  with 
shelves  or  tiers  one  above  another.  Far  better 
results  are  obtained  in  a  cellar  or  underground 
structure  with  beds  on  the  floor.  Here  Mush- 
rooms may  be  grown  all  the  year  round,  which  is 
impossible  in  a  heated  dry  house  in  the  summer 
months.  What  is  needed  for  the  Mushroom  is 
not  so  much  heat  as  an  equable  temperature. 
During  the  past  few  months  I  have  had  the 
supply  from  beds  under  a  north  wall  and  covered 
with  litter.  Manure  may  now  be  prepared  for 
an  early  autumn  supply,  but  it  requires  much 
less  drying  at  this  time  of  year  than  in  the  winter 
months.  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  make  a  bed  for 
late  summer  supplies  in  a  shed  facing  north,  as 
the  cooler  the  better,  provided  the  rainfall  can  be 
kept  clear  of  the  beds.  The  Mushroom  house 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  before  placing  new 
beds  in  the  same,  as  woodlice  and  mice  are  most 
destructive.  Many  spawn  the  beds  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  is  necessary.  If  the  heat  is 
falling  I  never  hesitate  to  spawn  between  90"  and 
100°,  and  do  not  let  the  beds  get  too  low  before 
soiling.  Another  point  is  to  secure  good  spawn. 
The  cheapest  is  not  always  the  best,  and  the  best 
is  not  costly.  New  spawn  should  now  be  secured 
for  this  season's  work,  as  it  will  run  more  freely 
and  less  will  be  needed.  From  now  to  the  spring, 
if  beds  are  made. every  month  or  six  weeks,  there 
will  be  no  break  in  the  supply.  Old  beds  that 
have  borne  and  are  at  all  exhausted  will  give 
another  crop  if  watered  with  warm  water  or 
liquid  manure.  S.  M 
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ENEMIES  OF  THE  ONION. 

In  some  localities  Onions  are  troublesome 
things  to  grow,  and  it  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  in  places  where  they  are 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  fly  they  cause  more 
anxiety  than  any  other  outdoor  crop.  Those 
who  are  troubled  in  this  way  should  note  what 
was  said  in  a  recent  issue  respecting  the 
destruction  of  the  perfect  insect  before  it  has 
had  time  to  lay  its  eggs.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  this  practice  w-ere  continued  over  a  period  of 
yeai's  the  fly  would  be  so  lessened  in  number!* 
that  its  attacks  would  cease  to  cause  much 
anxiety.  Soot  is  no  doubt  a  good  deterrent  if 
used  at  the  right  time  and  in  sufficient  ijuan- 
tity,  but  one  apjjlication  will  not  in  a  general 
way  be  enovigh  to  secure  immunity  from  the 
attacks  of  this  pest.  I  once  lived  in  a  district 
where  it  was  said  to  be  impossible  to  grow 
Onions  ;  no  one  living  there  had  ever  seen  a. 
crop  of  them  grown  from  seed  sown  in  spring  in 
the  ordinary  way.  It  happened  that  a  man 
came  to  live  there  who  had  all  his  life  prided 
himself  on  his  skill  in  the  culture  of  this  vege- 
table, and  he  determined  to  show  the  natives 
that  it  was  as  jDossible  to  grow  Onions  there  as 
in  other  places  naturally  favourable.  The  soil 
was  pure  sand  to  a  dei^th  of  several  feet,  with 
gravel  at  the  bottom.  When  once  this  soil 
became  dry  in  the  summer  it  never  seemed  to 
get  thoroughly  moist  until  the  advent  of  the 
autumn  rains.  It  would,  I  think,  be  impos- 
sible to  find  a  soil  naturally  more  difficult 
to  deal  with  than  this.  In  a  dripping 
summer,  with  plenty  of  manure,  vegetable 
crops  came  ofi'  very  well,  but  in  a  dry  time 
they  of  course  suflered  terribly.  In  spite 
of  these  natural  drawbacks,  an  excellent  crop 
of  Onions  was  obtained.  The  ground  was  of 
course  heavily  manured  to  a  depth  of  18  inches, 
the  seed  was  sown  as  early  as  it  was  possible  to- 
get  it  in,  and  the  surface  was  then  rolled  so  hard 
that  no  impression  could  be  made  by  the  feet 
when  treading  on  it.  Every  two  or  three  days 
during  the  breeding  season  of  the  fly  the  plants 
were  lightly  dusted  with  soot,  the  ground 
eventu.ally  becoming  thickly  coated  with  it,  so 
that  when  the  sun  shone  the  odour  from  it  was 
perceptible  at  a  good  distance  away.  Later  on 
the  beds  had  two  or  three  good  soakings  of 
liquid  manure.  Although  the  season  was  very 
hot  and  dry  and  just  favourable  to  the  Onion 
maggot,  very  little  trace  of  this  pest  could  be 
seen  and  the  bulbs  came  to  a  good  size,  the 
crop  being  what  would  be  considered  good  even 
on  ground  naturally  favourable  to  Onions. 
It  is  probable  that  the  frequent  dustings  with 
soot  kept  oft'  the  fly.  A  single  application  is  not 
likely  to  be  efficacious  where  severe  attacks 
from  fly  are  to  be  apprehended. 

I  never  knew  until  this  year  that  wireworm 
was  to  be  feared  in  connection  with  Onion  cul- 
ture, but  an  instance  has  come  under  my  notice 
which  proves  that  under  certain  conditions  this 
pest  is  much  to  be  feared.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bours, who,  like  many  others,  grows  his  Onions 
on  the  same  piece  of  ground  year  after 
year,  this  season  gave  them  a  change  of 
soil.  The  result  is  simply  disastrous,  for 
'10  per  cent,  of  the  young  plants  are  destroyed. 
There  is  no  mistake  as  to  the  cause,  for  wire- 
worm  can  be  found  all  over  the  bed.  It  is  a- 
curious  fact  in  connection  with  the  culture  of 
this  vegetable  that  a  change  of  ground  often 
does  bring  on  disastrous  results.  I  have  known 
cases  where  Onions,  having  been  cultivated 
with  great  success  for  some  years,  utterly 
ailed  when  given  the  change  that  is  of  such 
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benefit  to  garden  crops  generally.  Some  of  the 
finest  crops  of  Onions  1  ever  saw  wore  grown 
in  a  farmer's  ganlen.  The  man  made  a  prac- 
tice of  putting  on  a  heavy  dressing  of  farmyard 
manure  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  Early 
in  February,  weather  permitting,  it  was  dug  in 
deeply,  the  seed  being  sown  as  soon  as  the 
ground  was  in  good  working  order.  The 
young  plants  made  such  vigorous  growth  that 
the  maggot,  although  it  generally  made  its 
apjjearance,  never  seemed  able  to  make  much 
headway.  The  grower  asserted  that  putting 
on  the  dung  early  in  the  winter  was  one  of  the 
principal  eleuients  of  success,  as  it  not  only 
came  into  a  sweeter,  more  friable  condition  by 
the  time  it  was  necessary  to  dig  it  in,  but  that 
tlie  soil,  through  the  rain  washing  down  the 
initritive  particles  into  it,  became  thoroughly 
enriched  to  the  depth  of  some  18  inches.  As 
soon  as  the  roots  began  to  travel  they  came  at 
once  into  contact  with  nourishment  in  a  form 
just  calculated  to  suit  their  tender  condition, 
the  result  being  that  they  pushed  away  into 
growth  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  is  the 
case  when  the  manure  is  given  in  a  crude 
state.  Judging  from  results,  one  would  say 
that  this  theory  was  fully  justified,  for  every 
year  thinning  was  absolutely  necessary.  For 
some  reason  it  was  decided  to  give  a  change  of 
ground,  and  the  result  was  startling.  The  same 
culture  was  pursued,  but  the  young  plants  never 
went  away  freely  ;  the  grub  got  among  them, 
and  the  crop  was  a  total  failure.  The  following 
season  the  seed  was  sown  in  the  old  place,  with 
the  usual  satisfactory  results.  The  moral  would 
seem  to  be  that,  having  once  found  a  position  in 
the  garden  where  this  uncertain  crop  will 
succeed,  the  prudent  way  is  to  always  grow  it 
there.  It  would  seem  even  in  gardens  of 
moderate  extent  there  may  be  just  one  spot,  and 
one  only,  where  <  )nions  will  succeed.  Why  this 
should  be  and  why  Onions  should  thrive  so  well 
year  after  year  in  the  same  place  is  one  of 
those  things  that  has  never  yet  been  explained. 
In  several  gardens  in  this  neighbourhood  a 
disease  lias  lately  appeared  which  is  new  to  me. 
I  say  a  disease  because  the  roots  die  away  up  to 
the  base  of  the  bulb,  and  although  with  the 
lens  I  can  discover  no  living  organism,  I  think 
that  this  kind  of  dry  rot  must  be  caused  by  some 
minute  fungus,  which  an  ordinary  lens  is  not 
powerful  enough  to  discover.  In  any  case  it  is 
not  a  desirable  addition  to  the  list  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Onion,  and  should  it  become 
common  will  be  a  formidable  foe  to  contend 
with.  It  is  not  indiflerent  culture  that  brings 
it  on,  for  wherever  I  have  seen  it  the  ground 
has  been  well  worked  and  manured. 
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New  Pea  Thomas  Laxton.— This  is  not 
unlike  Gradus,  but  a  larger  Pea,  and  in  quality 
not  far  behind  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  With  me  this  year 
it  was  ready  with  (iradus  and  earlier  than  some 
of  the  second  early  kinds.  I  am  pleased  with  its 
cropping  and  good  qualities,  and  feel  sure  it  will 
only  need  a  trial  to  become  a  favourite.  I  note 
it  was  one  of  three  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Chiswick  Gardens  that  received  an 
award  last  week  out  of  a  good  number.  Here  it 
was  not  so  prolific  as  I  have  seen  it,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  quality.  I  wish  it  was 
a  little  dwarfer.  It  is  a  5-feet  variety.  I  prefer 
a  Pea  3  feet  high  for  earliest  work.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  top  the  haulm.  The  newer  variety 
will  make  a  splendid  forcing  Pea,  as  the  plant 
pods  to  the  soil,  many  of  the  pods  being  produced 
in  pairs. — G.  Wvtiies. 

This  new  Pea,  which  was  recently  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Wythes,  promises  to  be  a  grand 
addition  to  the  second  earlies,  indeed  it  has 
with  me  immediately  followed  the  earliest-sown 


Springtide  and  Chelsea  (iom,  and  is  a  week  or 
more   earlier    than    Dr.    Maclean,    sown    at    the 

I  same  time.  From  its  parentage,  which  is  said 
to   be  (iradus  x  Earliest  of  All,   earliness  is  in- 

i  horited,  but  the  Pea  partakes  more  of  the  nature 
of  (iradus  than  of  its  other  parent,  the  pods  and 
Peas  being  large,  the  latter  of  a  deep  green 
colour  and  averaging  eight  to  the  [)od.  The 
haulm  is  robust,  and  with  me  has  run  to  a  height 
of  (!  feet,  but  this  no  doubt  is  partly  due  to  the 
dripping  season  we  are  getting,  and  which  has 
hol|>ed  Peas  generally  on  light  soils.  The  pods 
are  borne  singly  or  in  pairs  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  length  of  the  haulm,  and  there  is  every  .sign 
of  its  being  a  continuous  bearer,  a  great  merit  in 
a  Marrowfat  Pea  of  the  larger  type,  amonc  which 
so  many  have  only  a  short  season.  In  quality 
and    colour   it   is    first-class,    being   very   sweet. 

I  The  stock  as  sent  to  me  is  well  selected,  and 
appears  to  be  (juite  true  to  character.  One  hopes 
that  this  will  be  retained,  and  that  the  falling  off 
which  was  noticeable  with  Gradus  a  year  or  two 
after  it   was   sent    out   will    not   be   repeated. — 

J.  C.  T.M.LACK. 

I     Spinach  as  a  catch,  crop.— In  gardens  where 
the  soil  is  liarht  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  sow  any 
ground  which  falls   vacant   through   clearing   of 
early  crops,  and  which  is  not  wanted  for  other 
things,  with  Spinach,  odd  rows  of  which  come  in 
useful  as  long  as  they  can  be  allowed  to  remain  to 
provide  supplies,  which  obviates  the  necessity  of 
beginning  on  the  winter  Spinach  proper  until  it 
has  got  strong.      Such  catch   crops   do  good  in 
more  ways  than  one.     The  slight  preparation  the 
surface   requires  kills  ofl'  multitudes  of  seedling 
weeds,  and  the  Spinach  itself  keeps  down  later 
weed  growth,  while  it  tends  also  to  neatness,  as 
'  nothing  looks  worse  about  a  garden  than  to  see 
'  rows  of    spent  Peas   and   other   things  standing 
about  the  ground  accompanied  bj'  the  attendant 
weeds,  which  have  escaped  the  hoe  in  a  busy  time. 
I  When  no  longer  wanttd,  or  when  the  annual  dig- 
;  ging  reijuires  to  be   done,  the    Spinach    can   be 
turned    in   green,  and  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
soil.     In  closely-cropped  gardens  there  is  seldom 
any   opportunity    for   letting   ground   lie   fallow 
I  during  any  part   of  the  growing   sea.son,  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  plot  has  to  lie  idle  for  a 
time  or  be  occupied  with  a  catch  crop  such  as  I 
advise,   and  of  the  two  the  latter  is  preferable. 
Spinach  seed  is  cheap,  and  it  takes  but  little  to 
sow   quite   a    large    plot.      Probably   on   heavier 
soil  the  crop  taken  would  hardly  rep.ay   for  the 
trouble  of  preparing  the  surface,  and  no  benefit 
'  would  accrue  from  digging  in  a  green  crop  later, 
j  but  where  it   partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  sand- 
heap,  as  it  does  here,  its  value  is  undoubted. — 
J.  C.  T. 


SUMMEFv  LETTUCES. 

TuE  season  in  many  respects  has  been  a  trouble- 
some one  for  Lettuces,  both  spring  and  summer. 
In  my  case  the  greatest  inconvenience  was  caused 
by  the  slugs.  Fretjuent  sowings  were  made  in  the 
ordinary  course  to  meet  the  demands,  which  are 
continuous,  but  in  many  instances  they  had  to  be 
repeated  on  the  same  ground  without  even  then 
getting  a  sufficient  crop.  But  for  the  frequent 
sowings  made  the  supply  would  have  fallen  very 
short  of  that  needed.  Lime  and  soot,  dry  wood 
ashes  and  burnt  refuse  were  applied  often  without 
much  effect,  so  far  as  concerned  the  number  of 
slugs  and  their  destructive  work.  I  cannot 
remember  another  season  when  there  were  such 
numbers  to  be  dealt  with  and  their  destruction  so 
ditficult  to  accomplish.  For  the  early  summer 
cutting  Commodore  Nutt  and  Early  Paris  Market 
were  most  useful.  The  latter  is  a  fine  Lettuce, 
both  in  size,  appearance  and  quality,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, in  hot  spells  of  summer  weather  it  soon 
runs  to  seed.  Commodore  Nutt,  though  small,  is 
a  most  reliable  little  Lettuce  and  one  I  always  sow 
for  the  early  supply  in  frames.  Cos  varieties  for  a 
firstcropinsummercome  from  the  autumn  sowings, 
and  the  winter  being  mild,  both  the  Bath  Brown  Cos 
and  Hicks'  Hardy  White  developed  into  very  fine 
and  well-blanched  heads.     The  latter  is  self-fold- 


ing. A  very  good  sort,  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  large  household  or  market  sunnly,  is 
Sutton's  (ii.ant  Cabbage.  In  good  soil  this  de- 
velops .a  wonderful  head  and  (|uito  jiistifios  its 
name.  When  matured,  too,  there  is  no  loss  of 
quality,  such  as  sometimes  com"s  from  coarse 
veiretahles.  To  get  the  heads  full  si/.fid,  the 
plants  need  plenty  of  room.  Perfect  fjem  still 
maintains  its  reputation.  So  good  was  this  con- 
sidered last  year,  that  I  was  re(|Ufisted  to  crow 
more  of  it  this  summer.  It  his  a  depth  of  colour 
((uite  its  own.  In  the  curled  kinds,  ■•  hieh  are 
favourites  with  simc,  the  old  Neapolitan  has  a 
rival  in  New  York,  although  the  oriffinal  still 
claims  notice.  These,  beside  l)eing  attnaotive  in 
appearance,  are  good  eating,  and,  unlike  some  of 
the  smooth-leaved  sorts,  remain  a  long  time  be- 
fore running  to  seed,  which  in  summer  is  such  a 
trouble  when  the  weather  continues  dry  even  for 
a  short  time.  In  soils  of  a,  dry  nature  these  curled 
sorts  should  be  more  extensively  grown.  They 
would  app<»ar,  however,  to  need  a  longer  time  to 
become  fully  developed  than  the  smoother  and 
compact-growing  kinds.  All  the  Year  Round  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  special  notice.  Like 
the  preceding,  it  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  summer 
weather  before  running  to  seed.  Stanstead  Park 
is  useful  for  the  autumn. 

In  summer  Cos,  Carter's  Mammoth  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  large,  and  it  mav  be  said,  an  ex- 
cellent Lettuce,  and  it  is  self-folding.  Superb  Cos, 
selected  by  all  seedsmen  as  the  mainstay  of  the 
summer  supply,  deserves  particular  mention.  Any 
list  would  be  incomplete  without  it.  It  is  need- 
less, however,  to  individualise,  be-^ause  .aU  are  so 
uniformly  good.  The  White  .and  Green  ParisCos 
are  grown  largely  by  some,  the  latter  is  particu- 
larly good  tor  sowing  in  summer  for  autumn  use, 
when  there  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  with  others. 
It  has  a  strong  constitution  and  grows  freely  when 
some  others  make  but  little  headway. 

A  long  list  of  varieties  is  not  needed  by  those 
having  only  a  small  supply  to  meet.  There  is  an 
advantage,  too,  when  a  kind  is  proved  in  any  par- 
ticular garden  and  found  satisfactory,  in  standing 
by  it.  It  is  only  under  trial  that  the  merits  or  de- 
merits can  be  known,  and  .apart  from  the  educa- 
tional point  raised  by  trials,  there  is  an  interest 
in  noting  the  development  and  the  time  the  kinds 
remain  fit  for  use,  once  they  have  arrived  at  a 
matured  stage.  For  a  small  garden  three  or  four 
sorts  selected  from  the  Cabbage  or  Cos  sections, 
whichever  finds  the  greater  favour  by  those  for 
whom  thej-  may  be  requited,  would  be  ample  for 
all  seasons. 

For  sowing  now  there  is  an  advantage  in  having 
firm  soil  ;  in  this  there  is  a  greater  reserve  of 
moisture  for  the  tiny  plants  to  utilise,  but  a 
watering  of  the  drills  or  beds  in  the  evening  of 
warm  days  ensures  a  greater  success  in  seed  ger- 
mination, and  a  steady  progress  in  the  plants. 
Where  there  is  not  the  time  for  this,  mulching  the 
drills,  after  they  are  sown  and  watered,  will  con- 
serve the  moisture  for  a  few  days,  further 
additions  to  be  made  as  often  as  there  is  the 
material  and  the  need  for  doing  it.  Transplanting 
is  not  worth  the  time  and  trouble  it  takes  to  do 
at  this  time  of  year.  Blanks  occur  sometimes  in 
seed  beds  simply  from  the  absence  of  moisture  in 
and  about  the  surface  soil,  which  is  often  proved 
after  ram  showers.  Artificial  watering  will  bring 
about  the  same  results  if  followed  up  daily  and 
some  means  taken  to  lessen  evaporation.  Slugs 
must  not  be  forgotten  even  in  dry  weather. 

Bood  Ashton.  W.  S. 


Pea  May  ftueen  for  autumn  sowing. — 
Those  who  need  an  autumn  supply  of  Peas  will  do 
well  to  make  a  sowing  in  .luly,  and  unless  some 
care  is  taken  in  selection  of  variety  the  best  re- 
sults are  not  always  obtained.  .May  (Jueen  is  one 
of  the  best  kinds  for  the  purpo.se  on  account  of 
its  rapid  growtli,  freedom  from  mildew,  and  fine 
marrow  fla\our.  Though  not  a  true  marrow  it  is 
so  good  that  no  fault  will  be  found  as  regards  its 
r|uality.  One  advantage  this  variety  possesses  is 
its  dwarf  habit.     May  (^)aeen  will  only  need  '2-feet 
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sticks  and  may  be  sown  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  and 
to  gain  time  I  find  it  well  to  soak  the  seed  a 
short  time  before  sowing. — S.  M. 

Potato  Famous. — With  me  Famous  is  a 
failure,  but  this  may  be  owing  to  the  soil.  Other 
kinds  adjoining,  such  as  Ringleader,  Veitch's 
Ashleaf,  and  some  American  varieties  are  crop- 
ping well.  I  grew  it  last  year  and  it  was  not  so 
good  as  others — indeed,  the  crop  was  poor.  I 
determined  to  give  it  another  trial,  and  again  the 
crop  failed,  so  that  this  variety  will  not  be  grown 
again.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  it  does  well 
with  "  A.  \V."  I  liked  this  variety  when  it  was 
first  sent  out.  My  best  Potato  this  year — far 
before  Victor  as  regards  crop  and  earliness  also — 
is  Ninety-fold.  I  would  ask  "A.  W."  to  give 
this  a  trial,  and  in  addition  to  crop,  the  <iuality  is 
good.  I  intend  next  season  to  plant  this  in  quan- 
tity. Those  who  have  a  large  family  to  supply 
will  find  it  invaluable. — West  Middlesex. 

Late  Broccoli  June  Monarch. — In  my  note 
at  p.  olO  I  did  not  refer  to  the  varieties  "  Dorset" 
(p.  IG)  asks  my  opinion  of  concerning  their  late- 
ness. This  year  I  did  not  grow  the  two  kinds  he 
names.  Latest  of  All  and  Methven's  June.  The 
latter  I  have  grown  in  previous  years  and  know 
to  be  an  excellent  Broccoli,  but  unless  grown  side 
by  side  it  is  impossible  to  give  reliable  data  as  to 
lateness.  I  referred  to  Model  and  Late  Queen, 
two  splendid  types  of  late  Broccoli.  Both  these 
this  year  were  earlier  than  usual  and  I  had  none 
left  for  early  June  sup]ily  ;  indeed,  in  a  light  soil 
very  few  after  the  third  week  in  May.  I  think  the 
two  kinds  named,  both  as  regards  quality  and 
lateness,  the  best  for  general  culture.  The  popu- 
larity of  Late  Queen  and  Model  will  show  they 
are  appreciated,  and  June  Monarch,  being  later, 
will  be  useful.— G.  W. 

Tomatoes  outside.  —  The  prospects  for  a 
good  crop  of  Tomatoes  on  outside  walls  are  fast 
disappearing,  as  we  are  now  approaching  the 
middle  of  .July,  and  scarcely  any  fruit  has  com- 
menced to  swtU  away.  The  plants  are  healthy 
enough  and  look  well,  but  cold  nights  and  dull 
days  have  prevented  development,  and  the  most 
that  one  can  now  do  will  be  to  pinch  out  the  lead- 
ing shoots  of  plants  earlier  than  usual  this  year 
and  try  to  ripen  up  what  few  fruits  may  have  set 
by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August.  Summers 
like  the  present  are  disheartening  to  those  with 
insufficient  glass  accommodation  lor  a  full  supply 
of  Tomatoes.  We  have  here  on  many  occasions 
during  .June  and  the  early  half  of  July  had  a 
minimum  temperature  of  from  36°  to  40"  Fahr., 
and  once  or  twice  been  within  a  degree  of  frost. 
The  bigger  varieties  of  Tomatoes  will  have  a  bad 
time,  but  as  I  grow  very  few  larger  ones  than 
Conference  I  shall  not  suffer  much  through  choos- 
ing those  that  take  long  in  swelling  up. — J.  C.  T., 
ISiifoU: 

Pea  Boston  Unrivalled. — After  hearing  and 
reading  such  favourable  reports  anent  this  Pea 
last  year,  I  was  induced  to  give  it  a  trial  this 
season,  with  the  result  that  I  find  such  reports 
were  in  no  wise  exaggerated.  Two  rows,  each 
about  37  yards  long,  were  sown  with  seed  of  this 
variety,  the  one  on  February  17  and  the  other  on  ] 
March  '2,  on  a  piece  of  deeply  stirred  and  well , 
manured  ground.  The  seed  germinated  well,  the 
plants  grew  away  slowly  at  first,  but  made  up  for 
lost  time  as  soon  as  the  weather  became  warmer. 
The  produce  on  the  earlier  row  was  ready  for 
gathering  on  .July  7,  that  on  the  other  quite  seven 
days  later.  Boston  Unrivalled  is  described  in 
seed  catalogues  as  a  heavy  cropper,  which  is  per- 
fectly correct,  for  the  haulm  is  literally  hung  with 
long  broad  pods,  which  by  the  way  are  produced 
in  pairs,  and  contain  from  nine  to  ten  tine  Peas 
each.  When  cooked  I  find  it  to  be  quite  as  good 
as  it  looks,  and  the  flavour  is  delicious.  It  is 
without  doubt  a  first-rate  Pea  in  every  sense  of 
the  term,  and  one  worthy  of  cultivation  in  private 
gardens  where  superior  quality  is  desired  in  con- 
nection with  quantiiy. — A.  W. 

Sowing  Cabbage  seeds.  —  The  time  has 
again  come  round  lor  sowing  one  of  the  most 
mportant  of  all  kitchen  garden  crops,  for  next 


to  the  Potato  I  think  the  early  spring  Cabbage  is 
the  crop  that  will  always  hold  its  own  against  all 
competitors.  Opinions  vary  as  to  how  long  the 
crop  should  occupy  the  soil,  but  there  is  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  get- 
ting spring  Cabbages  as  early  and  fine  as  possible. 
In  this  locality  I  find  the  second  or  third  week  in 
July  the  best  time  to  sow  the  seed.  I  do  not 
think  that  better  crops  can  be  produced  in  any 
walled-in  garden  than  are  grown  in  the  open 
fields  on  the  south  coast.  It  the  soil  is  dry  at 
the  time  of  sowing  the  seed,  draw  the  drills  and 
soak  them  well  with  water,  then  scatter  the  seed 
thinly  along  the  drills,  draw  in  the  dry  soil, 
and  cover  the  surface  with  mats  or  litter  until  the 
seed  germinates.  Artificial  watering  must  be 
kept  up  as  long  as  needed.  Checks  to  growth 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  fruitful  source  of  bolt- 
ing or  premature  running  to  seed.  Keep  the 
plants  growing  from  start  to  finish,  and  very  few 
will  fail  to  make  good  heads,  especially  if  such  as 
EUam's  Early,  Wheeler's  Imperial,  Nonpareil,  or 
Rainham  are  grown.  Such  kinds  as  Enfield 
Market,  that  grow  into  double  the  size  of  these, 
can  hardly  be  classed  with  the  early  spring  Cab- 
bages, but  do  well  for  succession. — J.  G.,  Go.iport. 
Parsnips  and  Carrots. — Both  these  vege- 
tables    seem     to     be     severely     attacked    with 


A  seedling  Amaryllis, 


maggot  in  various  places.  It  is  strange  that 
Onions  which  were  so  seriously  injured  by  maggot 
a  few  years  since  have  done  so  well,  and  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  attacked  in  any  way.  Carrots 
have  not  suffered  appreciably  for  several  seasons. 
Parsnips  are  rarely  attacked  by  grubs  preying 
upon  the  roots,  but  this  year  I  hear  many  com- 
plaints of  the  roots  being  perforated  as  those  of 
Carrots  are.  Parsnip  leaves  show  evidence  of  the 
leaf  grub  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Of  course,  by 
pinching,  many  of  these  pests  may  be  destroyed, 
but  generally  a  very  large  brown  spot  is  manifest 
on  leaves  ere  attention  is  drawn  to  them.  Dress- 
ings with  soot  or  other  nauseous  compounds  are 
then  too  late.  The  time  to  apply  these  to  both 
Parsnips  and  Carrots  is  when  the  plants  are  quite 
young  and  ere  the  fly  deposits  its  eggs.  Probably 
there  is  no  better  means  of  checking  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  maggot  at  the  roots  than  by  giving 
rather  strong  waterings  of  soot  in  solution.  I 
have  noticed  that  both  these  root  vegetables  seem 
to  be  worse  attacked  when  on  soil  that  has  been 
manured  with  cow-shed  and  pig-stye  products. 
Those  whose  Parsnips  are  suffering  from  an  attack 
of  the  leaf  grub  and  find  it  is  too  late  to  apply  a 
remedy  will  do  well  so  far  as  possible  to  kill  the 
grub  either  by  pinching  it  or  else  by  picking  off 


the  injured  portion  of  the  leaf  and  burning  it. 
Any  course  that  destroys  the  grub  so  far  tends  to 
prevent  the  infliction  of  further  injury  next  year. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  in  every  case  of  superior  cul- 
tivation, deep-worked,  well  manured,  and  early 
thinned  breadths,  the  attacks  of  grubs  are  least, 
in  evidence. — A.  I). 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


SEEDLING  AMARYLLISES. 

Nearly  all  the  plants  usually  met  with  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  Amaryllis  belong  to 
the  genus  Hippeastrum,  but  they  have  been  so 
long  known  and  have  attained  their  popularity 
as  Amaryllises,  that  such  they  are  in  a  general 
way  likely  to  remain.  For  some  years  they 
have  now  been  growing  steadily  in  popular 
favour,  and  a  few  of  our  nur.serymen  and 
private  gardeners,  too,  make  quite  a  speciality 
of  them.  Messrs.  Veitcli  have  been  identified 
with  the  culture  and  imiirovement  of  the 
Amaryllis  for  years,  and  one  of  the  finest 
features  of  their  establishment  is  the  Amaryllis 
display  during  the  early  spring  months. 
Messrs.  Kelway,  of  Langport,  too,  are  large 
raisers,  their  speciality  being  a  hardier  sec- 
tion of  this  beautiful  class  of  plants  than  is 
generally  grown,  while  at  the  last  exhibition 
at  Ghent  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Son,  of 
Liverpool,  were  first  in  the  competitive 
classes,  in  which,  however,  they  were,  I 
believe,  the  only  English  exhibitors. 

Of  private  gardens  the  name  of  Weston- 
birt  has  been  long  identified  with  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Amaryllis,  and  Mr.  Chapman  has 
raised  numerous  beautiful  varieties.  The 
members  of  this  genus  are  readily  increased 
by  means  of  seed,  and  large  numbers  are 
obtained  in  this  way.  This  is  doubtless  t» 
a  certain  extent  owing  to  the  fact  that 
crossing  is  readily  carried  out  and  the  seed 
does  not  take  long  to  ripen,  while  if  sown 
at  once,  thrifty  little  plants  quickly  make 
their  appearance.  Thus,  there  is  soon  a 
show  for  one's  trouble,  but  for  the  flower- 
ing it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  years.  As 
with  the  raising  of  other  plants  there  is 
always  the  pleasure  of  anticipation,  and 
though  the  seedlings  may  not  be  superior 
to  existing  varieties,  yet  they  are  all  good 
decorative  plants,  none  the  less  useful  be- 
cause they  do  not  exactly  conform  to  an  ideaJ 
flower.  The  seed  ripens  about  the  latter 
part  of  July  or  in  August,  and  if  sown  at  once 
it  (juickly  germinates,  whereas  if  kept  till  the 
spring,  the  results  are  by  no  means  so  certain. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  in  pots  or  shallow  pans, 
these  latter  being  the  more  convenient.  A  suit- 
able compost  consists  of  equal  parts  of  good 
yellow  loam  and  well-decayed  leaf-mould,  the 
whole  being  passed  through  a  sieve  with  half 
an  inch  mesli.  To  this  must  be  added  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  rough  silver  sand,  which  should 
be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the 
soil.  The  pots  or  pans  must  be  well  drained 
and  filled  to  within  half  an  inch  or  less  of  the 
rim  with  this  compost.  At  one  time  I  used  to 
scatter  the  seeds  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
then  lightly  cover  them  with  a  spi  inkling  of 
the  same  compost,  but  I  was  advised  to  insert 
each  seed  edgewise  into  the  soil,  which  was  left 
fairly  light  to  facilitate  the  operation.  After 
trying  it  for  some  years,  it  is,  1  think,  on  the 
whole  the  better  plan,  particularly  if  the  seed 
has  been  kept  for  some  time,  as  an  excess  of 
moisture  is  in  this  way  guarded  against.  By 
some  the  seed  is  sown  pretty  thickly,  the  seed- 
lings being  pricked  ofi"  as    soon  as  the  young 
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jjlants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  but  where 
room  is  available  the  better  way  is  to  place  the 
seeds  in  tlie  pans  at  a  sufficient  distance  from 
■each  other  to  allow  the  young  plants  to  de\elop 
41  couple  of  leaves  or  so  before  it  is  necessary  to 
disturb  them,  and  then  they  may  be  potted  otl' 
into   thumb   pots,    that   is   to   say,   small  pots 
Jibout  L'.\  inches  in  diameter.     For  this  potting 
the  same  kind  of  compost  maj'  be  used  as  that 
in   which  the   seeils   have  been  sown.     If  the 
seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  and  placed   in  tlie 
stove,  the  young  jiLints  will  be  suiticiently  ad- 
vanced to   pot  them   off  early   in   the   aiitunni, 
when  they  should  be  again  returned  to  a  light 
position  in  the   same  structure  and  kept  in  a 
growing  state  throughout  the   winter,  for  it  is 
not  necessary  to  rest  them  at  that  period,  as  is 
done  in  the  case  of  old-established  plants,  and  in- 
deed it  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the 
better  way  is  not  to  rest  them  till  the  autumn 
of  the  second  year,  by  wliich  time  they  will  be 
good  established    plants  in  pots  .">  inches  and 
<!   inches    in   diameter.     They   may   be   rested 
altogether   in  a  cooler  structure  than  that   in 
which  they  have  been  grown  pre\'iously,  and  if 
dry  and  in  good  condition,  a  minimum  tempera- 
ture of  50^  will  suit  them  well.     If  the  plants 
have  made  .satisfactory  progress,  the  strongest 
may  be  expected  to  flower  in  about  two  and  a 
half  years  from  the  sowing   of   the  seed,  but 
most  of  them  will  be  a  year  later  than  this  ;  in 
fact,  those  that  flower  early  will  often  improve 
as  they  gain  strength.     By  some  the  seedlings 
are  planted  out  in  .a  prepared  bed  in  a  house  or 
warm  pit,  and  where  large  quantities  are  grown, 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  is  saved  by  treating  them 
in  this  manner,  but  in  many  places  there  are 
no  facilities  for  this,  when,  of  course,  pot  cul- 
ture is  the  more  convenient.     It  also  possesses 
this   advantage,    that    any    particularly   choice 
forms    can    receive    special    attention.     When 
grown  in  a  mixed  collection  of   plants,  mealy 
bug    must    be    jealously   guarded    against,    as 
should  it  effect  a  lodgment  on  the  bulbs  it  can 
scarcely    ever    be    eradicated.     The    beautiful 
race  of  Amaryllis  that  we  now  possess  has  re- 
sulted from  the  crossing  and   intercrossing  of 
many  distinct  species  and   the  numerous   hy- 
brids raised  therefrom.  H.   P. 
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tion  is  not  so  effective  as  if  its 
restricted. — H.  1'. 

Two  g'ood  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums. — 
Many  additions  have  been  made  to  this  class  of 
Pelargoniums  within  recent  years,  and  two  of  the 
very  best  are  Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner  and 
Beauty  of  Castle  Hill,  both  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Owen,  of  .Maidenhead,  who  also  obtained 
some  other  good  varieties.  The  mo.st  generally 
cultivated  of  the  two  is  Souvenir  de  Charles 
Turner,  a  very  large  flower  of  a  rich  deep  pink, 
feathered  in  the  upper  petals  with  maroon.  For 
all  purposes  it  is  a  splendid  varietj',  and  is  in 
some  places  grown  by  thousands.  Beauty  of 
Castle  Hill  is  a  good  deal  in  the  same  way,  but 
the  flowers  are  of  a  soft  rose  tint.  An  older 
variety,  Mme.  Crousse,  ii  still  extensively  grown 
for  windows,  balconies,  and  similar  positions.  In 
all  of  the  above-mentioned  the  flowers  are  double. 
A  good  white-flowered  variety  is  still  to  be 
desired,  for  none  of  those  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  exactly  fulfil  these  conditions.  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  white,  suflused  with  lavender,  is  good, 
and  Jlerimee  (raised  by  M.  Lemoine)  is  almost 
pure  white,  but  feathered  with  dark  crimson. — 
H.  P. 


THE  BERMUDA  BUTTERCUP. 
The  Bermuda  Buttercup  (Oxalis  cernua)  is  one  of 


Tecoma  jasminoides. — For  cool  houses  and 
conser\atories,  corridors,  and  similar  places  this 
makes  a  free  -  flowering  and  fine  climber,  the 
pretty  Dipladenia-like  flowers,  hanging  in  profu- 
sion, making  a  fine  show  during  the  summer.  A 
plant  of  it  in  the  conservatory  at  Livermere  is 
very  beautiful  just  now,  the  long  shoots  wreathed 
with  flowers,  some  full}'  open  and  hundreds  to 
follow.  T.  jasminoides  is  an  easily  grown  plant, 
thriving  in  any  good  soil,  rooting  freely  from  cut- 
tings of  half-ripened  wood,  and  soon  growing  into 
nice  plants.  It  is  an  old  introduction  from  Aus- 
tralia, the  flowers  white,  with  purple  rose  in  the 
throat. 

Lavatera  arborea  variegata.— This  was 
recently  shown  in  good  condition  at  the  Uril' 
Hall,  and,  judging  by  remarks  then  overheard,  it 
was  by  some  at  least  regarded  as  a  new  plant. 
This  is,  however,  far  from  being  the  case,  as  it 
received  a  first-class  certificate  in  the  South 
Kensington  days  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  viz.,  on  May  23,  18S2.  It  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Lydney  Park,  (iloucester,  with 
whom,  I  beheve,  it  originated,  and  was  distributed 
by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  as  one  of  his  new  plants 
io  the  spring  of  1SS3.  This  variegated  Tree 
Mallow  comes  true  from  seed,  but,  like  some 
other  subjects  that  can  be  so  increased,  the  young 

plants  at  first  show  but  Uttle  signs  of  variegation,  Crassula  jasminea.— This  forms  a  freely 
T^"  r  1 J  ^  develop  it  becomes  very  pronounced,  branched,  dense  growing  plant,  and  in  late  sprin<-- 
It  should  not  be  too  liberally  treated,  otherwise  or  early  summer  every  shoot  is  terminated  by  a 
the  growth  liecomes  very  coarse,  and  the  variega- 1  cluster  of  white  Jasmine-like   flowers.     Though 


the  best  of  greenhouse  Oxalises,  and  for  freedom 
of  flowering  is  hardly  beaten  by  any  other  plant. 
Those  who  have  only  seen  it   in   the  semi-starved 
condition   in  which  it  is   too   commonly  met  can 
hardly  realise  its  possibUities  when  given  a  little 
generous  treatment.     The  bulbs  are  so  small  that 
they  are  generally  crowded  in  the  pots  used,  and 
starve  each  other.     I  flnd  that  one  bulb  in  a  4-inch 
or  three  in  a  6-inch  pot  is  quite  enough,  and  they 
will  pay  for  even  more  room  than   this,  if  bigger 
sized  pots  are  not  objected  to.     Unlike  many  other 
bulbous  plants  they  may  be  transferred  to  bigger 
pots  while  in  full  growth,  so  that  there  is  no  need 
to  overpot  in  the  first  instance,  the  better  way 
being  to  look  out  the  most  likely  ])lants  and  pot 
them   on   in   spring  before  many   of    the    flower 
spikes  are  thrown  up.     The  first  potting  should 
take  place  in   the  autumn  when  the  bulbs  are 
dormant,    treating   them    for   the   time  being  in 
the  same  way  as  Hyacinths  are  usually  treated, 
care  being   taken   to    bring    them  to    the    light 
when    the    first    signs    of   growth    appear,    and 
from   that   time    ordinary  greenhouse  treatment 
may  be  given,  or  they  may  be  forwarded  Ijy  stand- 
ing the  pots  in  a  light   position  in   a  vinery   or 
Peach  house  just  started.     The  little  heat   thus 
given  will  make  a  difterence  of  a  month  or  so  in 
the   flowering.     A   sandy   and   porous    soil    with 
manure  or  leaf  mould  added  suits  the  plants,  and 
in  such  soil  manure  water  may  be  given   freely. 
This  will  help  to  lengthen  the  stems  and  give  size 
to   the   flowers.       Many-flowered  umbels  of  soft 
clear  yellow  sweetly-scented  flowers  are  borne  on 
stems  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  long,  and  if  care 
is  taken  not   to  let  the  plants  become  drawn  the 
stems  are  strong  and  self-supporting,  being  then 
very    useful     for    cutting,    as    the    flowers    last 
well  in  water.     The  bulbs  may  be  bought  cheaply 
enough  from  the  Dutch  growers  who  supply  most 
of  the  demand  for  them  in  this  country,  but  home- 
grown bulbs  are  just  as  good  when  once  the  stock 
has  been   obtained,  if   they   are   well  grown  and 
properly  ripened.     As  the  plant  is  not  hardy  in 
England  there  is  no  fear  of  its  developing  into  a 
pest,  as  it  has  done  in  its   native  place,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  .Mediter- 
ranean, where,  since  its  introduction,  its  spread 
has  been  cpiite  wonderful,   especially  in  a  plant 
which  forms  no  seed.     There  is  a  double  form  the 
flowers  of  which  are  fully   double  and  large,  but 
it  has  not  the  beauty  of  the  single  one. 

J.  C.  T.\i,L.u  K. 


white  when  flrst  expanded,  the  flowers  after  a  time 
become  suH'used  with  red.  They  are  of  a  some- 
what thick  waxy  texture  and  remain  fresh  for  a 
long  time — that  is,  if  in  a  greenhouse  temperature 
and  .shaded  during  hot  sunshine.  It  is  easily 
increased  either  by  cuttings  or  division,  and  all 
that  the  plants  require  is  orilinary  greeidiouse 
treatment.  Like  most  members  of  the  genus, 
care  must  bo  taken  not  to  over-water  the  [ilants, 
especially  during  the  winter  months.  A  soil  prin- 
cijiall}'  com[)oscd  of  loam,  with  some  well  decayed 
manure  and  sand,  will  suit  this  Crassula  well. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1815. — T. 

A  good  light -flowered  Pelargonium.— 
In  the  case  of  Pelargoniums,  as  with  all  other 
plants,  flowers  of  a  decided  tint  are  more  popular 
than  those  in  which  the  colours  are  less  clearly 
defined,  and  varieties  with  white  blossoms  are 
always  admired.  Messrs.  Hayes,  of  Edmonton, 
have  been  for  ,so  many  years  closely  identified 
with  the  culture  of  the  decorative  section  of  Pelar- 
goniums, that  one  originating  from  that  establish- 
ment, and  bearing  the  name  of  a  member  of  the 
family,  is  sure  to  be  of  considerable  merit,  and 
the  variety  in  question  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  It  originated,  I  believe,  as  a  sport  from  the 
well-known  market  variety  Dorothy,  of  which  in 
its  desirable  habit  and  freedom  of  blooming  it 
is  a  counterpart.  In  colour,  however,  it  differs 
widely,  the  flowers  of  Miss  Alice  Hayes  being  of 
a  pure  white  with  a  clearly  defined  blotch  and 
feathering  of  bright  lake  on  the  two  upper  petals. 
The  edges  of  the  petals  are  prettily  crisped.  As 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  among  the  white- 
flowei'cd  kinds  are  of  rather  weak  constitution, 
this  variety,  owing  to  its  \-igourand  ample  foliage, 
combined  with  the  chaste  and  delicate  character 
of  its  blossoms,  should  ere  long  become  very 
popular. — H.  P. 

Metrosideros    floribunda.— This   New  Hol- 
land plant  is  far  better  known  by  the  above  name 
than   that  of  Callistemon  Salignus,   under  which 
head  it  is  now,  I  believe,  included.     It  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  Bottle  Brush  plants,  a  name  by 
which   several  different  members  of  the  Myrtle 
order   are    known,    owing   to   the   fact  that   the 
flowers  are  crowded  together  for  some  distance 
quite  round  the  shoot,  and  as   in   common   with 
many  of  their  allies  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  inflorescence  consists  in  the  long  prominent 
stamens,    the   entire   mass  greatly   resembling   a 
bottle  brush,  which,  in  many  instances,  is  bril- 
liantlj-   coloured.      When    propagated   from   cut- 
tings, this  species  will  flower  freely  when  little 
more  than  a  couple   of  feet  high   and  in   a   pot 
from   6   inches  to  8  inches  in   diameter.      It   is, 
however,  as  a  bush  from  5  feet  to  6  f  aet  high  and 
as  much  through  that  this  Metrosideros  is  seen 
at  its  very  best,  as  it  is  a  most  brilliant  object 
when  in  bloom,  and  a  succession  of  these  showy 
brushes  is  kept  up  for  some  time.     Its  cultural 
requirements  are  simple,  as  it  will  succeed  per- 
fectly  in  a   mixture   of  peat,   loam,  and   sand  if 
given  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment.     An  excess 
of  shading   is   detrimental   to  the  production  of 
blossoms,  though  the  display  lasts  longer  if  they 
are  shaded  when  open.     As    simple    protection 
from  frost  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  its  well-doing, 
this  Metrosideros  may  with  advantage  be  placed 
outside  during  the  summer. — H.  P. 


XOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— STOVE. 

Begonia  G-loire  de  Lorraine.— This  makes 
a  oharraiug  basket  plant,  its  shoots  tailing  down  over 
the  sides  of  the  basket.  .Vs  the  tioweriiig  tlioots 
decay  they  can  be  removed,  and  others  will  take  their 
place.  It  wifl  g..  on  flowering  until  the  latter  end  of 
November. — K.  1). 

Hydrangea  Hortensia.  — There  are  now  some 
fine  specimens  of  this  useful  old  plant  at  Liver- 
mere,  one  especially  good  piece  carrying  a  large 
number  of  magnificent  flower-heads.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  grow  a  large  plant  of  this  species,  but, 
as  a  rule,  though  plenty  of  heads  are  produced, 
they  are  small,  but  these  are  remarkably  good  in 
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every  way.  It  makes  a  capital  plant  for  con- 
servatory decoration,  lasting  a  long  time  in  good 
condition. 

Streptocarpus  Wendlandi. — I  can  confirm 
"J.  C.  T.'s"  remarks  respecting  the  improved 
appearance  of  this  species  when  the  plants  are 
massed  instead  of  being  potted  singly.  I  was  at 
once  struck  by  the  handsome  specimens,  which 
gain  greatly  by  contrast  with  the  one-sided  look- 
ing things  the  single  plants  are.  The  long  sea- 
son over  which  these  Streptocarpi  flower  is  a  great 
point  in  their  favour,  the  amount  of  bloom  pro- 
duced being  remarkable.  "J.  C.  T."  is  singu- 
larly successful  with  the  white  forms,  which  in 
many  places  are  not  conspicuously  good.  The 
plants  are  always  full  of  flowers,  and  the  strain 
being  especially  good,  they  must  be  very  useful 
for  cutting. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


APPLE  THE  SANDRTNGHAM. 

This  is  an  excellent  solid,  white-fleshed,  late 
Apple  that  is  not  too  well  known.  It  is  valu- 
able for  cooking  from  November  onward  to 
tlie  end  of  March,  and  its  good  flavour  and 
juicy,  tender  flesh  make  it  when  fully  ripe  a 
very  refreshing  dessert  Aj^ple  when  juicy 
Apples  are  scarce.  I  find  it  an  excellent  crop- 
per, and  young  trees  on  the  Crab  stock  bear 
freely  in  about  five  years  from  the  graft.  It 
has  an  excellent  habit  of  growth,  rather  inclined 
to  upright,  and  fairly  strong,  though  not  gross. 
Grown  as  a  garden  tree  on  the  Paradise  stock 
it  bears  very  large  fruits,  but  on  orchard  trees 
it  is  large  enough  for  most  purposes  and  well 
above  the  average  size  of  Apples.  One  of  the 
handsomest  of  fruits  as  to  shape,  it  is  some- 
times seen  rather  deficient  in  colour,  but  as 
grown  here  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in 
that  respect,  as  the  fruits  are  mostly  quite  high 
coloured,  of  a  deep  purple-red  hue  on  the 
exposed  parts,  and  green,  changing  to  yellow, 
at  the  base  and  on  the  sheltered  side.  A  striking 
characteristic  of  this  Apple  is  the  heavy  bloom 
with  which  the  fruits  are  covered,  and  they  are 
also  thickly  speckled  all  over  with  tiny  dots,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  which  gives  a  truth- 
ful idea  of  the  variety.  J.  C.  Tallack. 


LEAF-CURL  IN  PEACH  TREES. 
Can  you  tell  me  of  any  cure  for  leaf -curl  in  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees,  or  management  by  which 
this  disease  can  be  prevented  '!  The  trees  are  on 
a  south  wall  in  a  midland  county,  no  protection 
is  given,  soil  rich  loam.  The  disease  has  only 
given  trouble  of  late  years,  but  now  infects  both 
old  and  young  trees  and  every  kind. — K. 

*»*  Blister  or  leaf-curl  on  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  is  caused  by  a  fungus  known  as  Exoascus 
deformans,  and  it  is  very  prevalent  this  season, 
points  of  young  shoots  as  well  as  the  leaves  being 
affected — badly  in  some  instances.  Although  of 
an  infectious  nature,  it  is  powerless  against  trees 
growing  under  glass,  even  if  these  were  moved 
from  an  open  wall  in  the  autumn  after  a  bad  attack 
in  the  spring.  Nor  are  trees  so  liable  to  it  the 
first  season  after  they  have  been  transplanted 
from  a  house  to  an  open  wall  as  they  are  in  after 
years.  Spraying  with  strong  fungicides  is  some- 
times recommended  as  a  preventive,  and  if  tried, 
this  should  be  done  once  before  the  buds  burst 
and  again  soon  after  the  fruit  is  set,  but  more 
harm  than  good  may  result  unless  the  greatest 
judgment  is  exercised  in  the  matter.  Cold  winds 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  mischief  done, 
and  the  best  protected  trees  are  the  least  affected 
by  leaf-curl.  Peach  walls  ought  to  be  furnished 
with  glazed  copings  and  an  arrangement  of  blinds 
and  cords,  using  these  on  cold  days  as  well  as 
nights  to  ward  off  cutting   winds.     Thus   care- 


fully protected  there  will  be  very  few  blistered 
leaves,  and  the  trees  pay  well  for  the  outlay  and 
trouble  taken  with  them.  I  have  a  number  of 
young  trees  in  pots  for  forcing.  They  are 
arranged  in  an  exposed  position  in  a  large  bed, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  only  the  rows  of 
trees  on  the  north  and  east  sides  are  affected  by 
leaf-curl.  All  the  curled  leaves  should  be  kept 
gathered  and  destroyed  and  the  swollen  ends  of 
shoots  cut  away.  If  this  is  done  in  good  time, 
fresh  growths  develop  quickly  and  mature  suffi- 
ciently to  flower  freely  the  next  spring. — W.  I. 


Apple  Irish  Peach. — Those  who  value  really 
first-class  dessert  Apples  can  hardly  afford  to  be 
without  this,  though  it  is  claimed  for  Lady  Sude- 
ley  that  it  beats  the  older  variety  in  every  way, 
but  I  find  both  valuable  and  the  piquant  flavour 
of  Irish  Peach  much  liked.  I  grant  that  Lady 
Sudeley  is  a  better  grower  and  cropper,  but  the 
flavour,  if  equal,  is  not  the  same.  As  regards 
cropping,  Irish  Peach  is  satisfactory  if  allowed  to 
have  its  head,  but  will  bear  little  or  no  fruit  when 
close  pruned,  as  its  habit  is  to  bear  at  the  extreme 
points  of  the  shoots,  and  these  must  not  be  cut 
back  if  fruit  is  expected.  The  fruits  have  a  ten- 
dency to  cracking  on  some  soils,  and  it  is  rare  to 
find  a  tree  on  which  all  the  fruits  escape  this 
defect.     The  flesh  is  tender  and  strongly  aromatic. 


Apple  The  Sandrinqham,.  From  a  iihotograph 
sent  hii  Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack,  Livermere  Parh, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds, 

and  the  fruits  are  never  better  than  when  gathered 
fresh  from  the  tree  as  they  ripen  in  August. — 
J.C.  T. 

Strawberry  Sir  C.  Napier. — When  this  is 
grown  on  a  soil  suitable  to  it  I  consider  it  a  most 
useful  kind.  This  was  brought  forcibly  to  my 
notice  at  the  end  of  June  when  looking  over  the 
Strawberry  quarter  in  the  gardens  at  Dillington 
Park,  near  Ilminster.  The  soil  here  is  a  sandy 
loam,  just  adapted  to  this  fine  old  kind.  The 
gardener,  Mr.  Miles,  showed  me  several  long 
rows  of  plants  which  he  put  out  early  last  Sep- 
tember from  runners  layered  into  pots.  They 
had  grown  magnificently  and  had  an  enormous 
crop  of  fruit  on  them.  Although  several  other 
kinds  are  grown  (including  Royal  Sovereign, 
which  is  thought  highly  of).  Sir  C.  Napier  claimed 
a  foremost  place.  Some  object  to  this  kind,  being 
somewhat  acid.  Personally,  I  appreciate  it  on 
this  account.  I  well  remember  this  doing  grandly 
at  Hedsor  Park,  in  Buckinghamshire,  both  in  the 
open  and  in  pots  for  forcing,  some  thirty  years 
ago.  I  am  trying  it  in  this  garden,  although  I 
am  afraid  it  will  not  succeed,  as  the  soil,  I  fear, 
is  too  heavy.     It  travels  well  and  is  much  lighter 


in  colour  than  many  kinds,  and,  being  somewhat 
late,  is  good  for  growing  on  west  or  east  borders. 
— Dorset. 

NOTES   ON   APPLES. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  haste  apparent 
in  some  places  to  get  the  summer  pruning  done. 
Harm  in  many  cases  follows  not  only  by  doing 
it  too  early,  but  by  cutting  tlie  breast  wood  too 
hard  in.  Looking  through  a  medium-sized  gar- 
den the  last  week  in  June,  I  found  that  all  the 
espalier  Apples  had  been  pinched  in,  or  rather 
j  clipped  in,  and  many  of  the  shoots  have  only 
about  three  or  four  leaves  at  the  base.  As  the 
season  of  free  growth  is  certainly  not  more  than 
half  gone,  a  great  many  of  these  shoots  will 
start  again,  and  probably  the  number  of  eyes 
!  to  prune  liack  to  in  winter  will  be  very  small. 
With  such  treatment  as  this,  espalier  training, 
which  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  at  best,  be- 
comes perfectly  useless  ;  the  trees  would  be- 
better  left  to  run  entirely  wild.  The  only 
parts  of  such  trees  likely  to  bear  any  fruit  next 
season  are  the  leading  slioots  where  extension/ 
is  going  on,  but  in  the  ca.se  of  trees  that  have 
filled  tlieir  space  the  chance  of  a  crop  is  indeed 
remote.  Had  the  shoots,  instead  of  being  cut 
hard  back,  been  pinched,  it  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  strengthening  and  swell- 
ing up  the  back  eyes,  all  resulting  sub- 
lateral  growth  being  pinched  to  the  first 
leaf  to  allow  free  ingress  of  air  and  light. 
I'nless  attention  is  given  to  this  sub-lateral 
growth,  summer  pruning  had  far  better  be- 
left  alone  altogether,  for,  no  matter  how  far 
the  spray  would  grow  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  it  would  keep  out  less  light  from  the 
back  eyes  and  leaves  than  would  the  thicket 
of  young  shoots  caused  by  a  glut  of  this. 
The  trees  here  were  badly  infested  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season  by  blight  of  various 
kinds,  but  the  heavy  rains  have  washed  off 
the  greater  part  and  both  fruit  and  trees 
now  look  clean. 

As  I    anticipated,  the  very   dry  winter, 
followed   by  one  of   the  heaviest  crops   of 
blossom  for  years,   has   not  been  followed 
by   anything  like   a   full  crop,  the  Apples 
forming  and   swelling   slightly  in  immense 
numljcrs,  but  the  trees  apparently  lacking 
the   vigour   to    bring   them   to   perfection, 
the    consequence     being    that    they     have 
dropped    wholesale.      Old     and     partially 
worn-out  trees,  as  may  be  expected,  are  by 
far  the   worst,  but   in   a  degree  the   same 
thing  is  apparent  in  young,  vigorous  trees. 
King   of   the   Pippins,   one   of   the    surest 
croppers  here,  is  almost  bare  this  season,  while 
Peasgood's   Nonsuch  is   carrying    an  immense 
crop,  and  young  standard   and  pyramid   trees 
will    have    to   be   thinned   freely.     As    far    as 
possible    all    trees    on    the    grass    here    were 
mulched  with  good  farmyard  manure,  and  this 
with,  of  course,  a  double   object    in  view.   So 
1  far  it   has   not    been    needed   as  a   protection 
I  from   the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  as  a  manuria! 
I  agent  its  value  is  apparent  in  the  deep,  healthy 
green  of  the  foliage  and  stems,  which,  so  far 
from  being  gross,   are   quite  solid  and  brown 
already  on  their   lower  parts.      Many   of   the 
bush  and  pyramid  trees  here  have  had  practi- 
cally no  pruning  since  they  were  planted,  and 
the  stubby  shoots  are  all  in  favour  of  this.     It 
is   necessary  to  so  thin  the   growth   that  sun 
and  air  can  reach  every  part   of  the  tree,  and 
the  earlier  in  autumn  or  late  summer  this  is 
done  the  better,  as  the  trees  then   receive  no 
check,  while,  should  small  shoots  appear,  these 
may  easily  be  rubbed  ofi'.     Even  now  if  there 
are  any  shoots  not  bearing  fruit  that  are  wanted 
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out  of  the  way  tliey  may  be  cut  out,  ami  the 
probabihty  is  ud  sign  of  growth  will  ajipear,  as 
trees  allowed  their  head  and  not  eut  about  have 
plenty  of  outlet  for  the  sap. 

Hand-iiickini;  now  of  all  fruits  attacked  by 
the  Codlin  ninth  and  the  removal  to  the  garden 
smother  of  .-dl  affected  fruits  that  have  dropped 
will  greatly  lessen  the  numbers  of  tliispest,  .and 
if  a  boy  can  be  spared  for  the  work  the  time 
spent  is  well  repaid. 


Ripe  Strawberries  by  post. — Few  fruits 
travel  so  badly  as  Strawberries,  no  matter  how 
carefully  packed.  Many  growers  send  forced 
Strawberries  by  post,  but  the  fruits  do  not  always 
give  satisfaction.  Far  better  send  by  rail,  as  I 
find  fruit  sent  thus  arrives  in  good  condition.  I 
recently  sent  some  Strawberries  by  rail  nearly 
300  miles.  These  arrived  in  excellent  condition, 
whereas  some  of  the  same  variety  sent  20  miles 
by  post  and  packed  with  equal  care  were  quite 
smashed.  I  sliould  never  have  sent  them  thus 
had  it  not  been  wished.  Much  depends  upon  the 
packing,  but  much  more  upon  the  treatment  the 
boxes  receive  in  transit.  I  never  send  over-ripe 
fruit  by  post.— S.  M. 


JUNE  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 

Althoioh  Jlay  was  backward,  the  frequent 
showers  that  fell  towards  the  end  of  that  month 
and  during  the  early  days  of  June  entitled  the 
latter  to  lay  claim  to  the  appellation  of  "  leafy 
June."  What  struck  one  in  the  leafage  of  the 
midsummer  month  was  its  spring-like  freshness, 
despite  its  abundance.  The  tint  of  May  was 
wedded  to  the  plenty  of  .June.  Wherever  one 
turns  the  landscape  discloses  lovely  pictures.  On 
a  swelling  hill  the  Poppies  stain  with  crimson  a 
field  of  green  wheat.  Along  the  river  banks  and 
in  the  wooded  glades,  among  the  growing 
Bracken,  in  rosy  regiments  stand  the  Foxgloves' 
f  pires.  The  straggling  hedgerows  of  the  lanes  are 
wreathed  with  festoons  of  Dog  Roses,  white, 
flesh  colour,  and  shell-pink.  On  placid  brown 
waters,  fringed  by  the  sword  leaves  of  the  yellow 
Water  Flags,  the  yellow  Water  Lilies  float,  while 
from  the  hanging  bank,  where  a  sleepy  current 
joins  the  slow  tide,  the  gold  of  the  Marsh  Mari- 
gold shines  and  glitters,  doubled  in  the  dark 
mirror  beneath  a  colour-symphony  of  brown, 
green,  and  gold.  By  the  seashore,  looking 
inward  from  the  wet  sands,  that  the  ebbing 
waves  leave  with  reluctant  murmurs,  spaces  of 
soft  colour  intervene  amid  the  grey  of  the  pebbles, 
for  here  the  Sea  I'inks  are  blossoming  in  their 
thousand-j,  while  further  inland  the  blue-green 
foliage  of  the  yellow  Horned  Poppy  meets  the  eye. 
The  air  is  full  of  scents  from  meadow  and  garden  ; 
the  perfume  of  the  Bean  fields  floats  afar,  calling 
to  mind  the  charming  "  Bee  Song,"  which  the 
honey-bees 

Sang  softly  .is  they  wrought. 

Telling  of  close  and  garden  plot 

To  the  cjueen  bee  tliat  knew  them  not ; 

and  of  the  bee  that  had  laboured  in  such  a  field 
and  who  sang — 

I  thrice  have  filled  my  houey-sack 
Among  Bean  blossoms  white  and  black. 
The  hedgerows  here  and  there  are  spangled  with 
Woodruff,  with  its  faint  scent  of  new-mown  hay, 
and  ere  the  month  has  waned  the  hay  itself  is 
down  and  permits  no  rival  odour  to  live  in  its 
"sphere  of  influence."  The  Honeysuckle,  too,  is 
blossoming  profusely,  and  near  at  hand  a  tall 
Fir  is  garlanded  30  feet  high  with  its  perfumed 
mantle. 

In  the  flower  garden  Achillea  ptarmica  fl.-pl. 
The  Pearl  is  white  with  its  small  double  rosettes, 
and  the  tall  Monkshood  (Aconitum  Napellus)  is 
blossoming  by  the  waterside,  while  the  light  blue 
of  Agath;ca  ccelestis  shows  itself  in  many  a  border, 
the  plants  having  lived  unharmed  through  the 
winter  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  hybrid 
Aquilegias  during  the  early  part  of  the  month 


were  a  lovely  sight,  with  their  delicate  gradations 
of  tint  and  graceful  form,  those  liearing  the  long 
outward  curving  spurs  being  especially  effective 
in  the  latter  respect.  A  breadth  of  the  yellow  A. 
chrysantha  has  also  been  a  fair  sight,  and  I 
noticed  a  plant  of  the  beautiful  A.  Stuarti  in 
bloom  early  in  .June.  Allium  roseum,  when 
massed  in  the  rock  garden,  proved  very  deco- 
rative, and  now,  late  in  the  month,  the  Alstnc- 
merias  are  a  wondrous  sight.  The  hybi  id  varieties 
certainly  bear  the  palm  for  ornamental  effect, 
and  masses  'J  yards  and  3  yards  in  length  and 
half  as  much  in  breadth  in  full  flower,  the  blos- 
soms ranging  in  hue  from  crimson,  through  rose, 
pink  and  Hei-li  colour  to  cream,  with  a  faint  sus- 
picion of  orange  pervading  the  sheet  of  delicate 
colour  gradations,  are  the  admiration  of  all  bo- 
holders.  In  the  south-west  these  beautiful  plants 
grow  rampantly,  many  of  the  flower-heads  con- 
siderably exceeding  a  height  of  3  feet,  while  a  few 
of  the  tallest  attain  a  stature  of  over  4  feet. 
They  grow  so  thickly  that  they  have  to  be  divided 
every  two  years,  and  even  the  first  year  after 
division  show  unbroken  sheets  of  blossom.  A. 
aurantiaca,  which  even  exceeds  the  hybrid  variety 
in  height,  is  not  nearly  so  attractive  in  appear- 
ance, and  the  beautiful  Lily  of  the  Incas  (A.  pele- 
grina  alba)seems  less  easy  of  cultivation,  as  it  has 
disappeared  from  my  garden,  though  I  have  seen 
it  flowering  well  during  the  past  week.  The  ele- 
gant Anthericums,  St.  Bruno's  Lily  (A.  lilias- 
triim),  and  its  larger  form,  which  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct advance  upon  the  type  and  a  valuable 
garden  plant,  as  well  as  St.  Bernard's  Lily  (A. 
LiliaCTo)  have  been  blossoming  freely,  while  the 
deep  olue  of  Anchusa  italica  is  conspicuous  among 
the  eo.arser  growing  herbaceous  subjects,  while  in 
sheltered  situations  A.  capensis,  with  its  larger 
flowers,  is  very  effective.  The  white  Antirrhi- 
nums, many  large  bushes  of  which  have  survived 
the  winter,  are  in  fine  bloom,  and  of  the  Sea 
Pinks,  Arraeria  bracteata  rosea  and  A.  speciosa 
are  bright  with  flower.  The  Cape  Pondweed 
(Aponogeton  distachyon)  is  bearing  the  white 
Hawthorn-scented  blossoms  on  many  a  still  pool 
of  ornamental  water,  round  which  the  Arum 
Lilies  were  crowded  with  snowy  spathes  through- 
out the  month.  The  quaint  Astrantia  maxima 
has  commenced  to  bloom,  and  in  shady  spots  there 
is  a  colour  still  on  the  Aubrietias.  At  Kingswear, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dart,  the  great  bushes  of 
golden  yellow  Calceolarias,  some  of  them  6  feet 
in  diameter,  were  sheets  of  brilliant  blossom ; 
there,  in  light,  shaly  soil,  the  reverse  of  that 
usually  considered  requisite  for  Calceolarias, 
they  remain  unharmed  winter  after  winter  and 
assume  giant  proportions,  as  does  Fuchsia  Ric- 
cartoni,  which,  if  permitted,  will  form  trees 
10  feet  and  more  in  height.  Some  of  the  Mari- 
posa Lilies  (Calochortus)  have  been  very  lovely, 
especially  tho.se  of  the  venustus  section. 

Many  of  the  Campanulas  have  been  brighten- 
ing the  garden  with  their  flowers.  Of  the 
border  varieties,  C.  glomerata,  with  its  purple 
blooms,  was  at  its  best  in  the  early  days  of  the 
month,  followed  by  C.  grandis  and  its  white 
variety,  C.  persicifolia,  C.  p.  alba  and  the  latter's 
larger  form,  entitled  grandiflora,  the  double  white 
Peach  leaved  Bellflower  (C.  p.  alba  plena),  the 
purple  and  white  forms  of  C.  latifolia  and  Canter- 
bury Bells  (C.  Medium),  diverse  in  colour  and  in 
the  shape  of  their  flowers,  while  in  the  rock  garden 
many  dwarf  varieties  were  blossoming,  among 
which  were  C.  cajspitosa,  C.  carpatica,  C.  puUaand 
C.  Portenschlagiana.  In  some  gardens  Carnations 
have  come  into  good  bloom,  but  in  most  cases  the 
old  plants  look  in  poor  health,  and  doubtless,  to 
attain  the  best  results,  new  plants  should  be 
raised  yearly  and  fresh  ground  devoted  to  their 
culture.  The  blue  (Cornflower  is  in  evidence  on 
all  sides,  self-sown  seedlings  having  forme<l  large 
bushy  plants  where  they  have  been  allowed  room, 
while  Centaurea  rubra  and  C.  macrocephala  are 
.also  in  bloom.  The  railway  embankments  and 
flirt'  ledges  are  in  many  places  bright  with 
Valerian  (Centranthus  ruber)  pink,  white  and  red, 
the  white  stars  of  Cerastiums  have  thickly  cov- 
covered   stone   edging  and   rockwork,  while  the 


blue-flowered  Convolvulus  mauritanicus  and  the 
silvery-leaved  C.  Cneorum,  its  white  blossoms 
sullused  with  a  pink  flush,  have  been  very  attrac- 
tive during  the  sunny  hours,  and  the  bright  gold 
of  Coreopsis  grandiflora  is  daily  becoming  more 
apparent  in  the  border.  The  tall  Delphiniums 
lift  their  stately  spires  of  bloom  on  high,  the 
single  pale  blue  varieties  being  most  elVective  in 
the  garden.  Where  these  plants  are  well  grown 
in  deep,  rich  soil  and  well  looked  after  in  the 
matter  of  watering,  they  produce  a  grand  display, 
many  of  the  plants  throwing  up  fifty  or  more 
flower  heads,  some  of  which  reach  a  height  of  8 
feet,  while  they  are  so  long-sulVering,  that  they 
bear  neglect  and  drought  with  greater  ecjuanimity 
than  the  majority  of  the  denizens  of  the  herbaceous 
border,  although  under  such  circumstances  Ijhey 
give  but  a  hint  of  the  decorative  possibilities 
which  they  are  capable  of  producing  under  more 
generous  treatment.  The  scarlet  D.  nudicaule  is 
a  pretty  flower,  which,  however,  appears  more  at 
home  in  light  soil  in  the  lower  situations  of  the 
rock  garden  than  in  the  ordinary  herbaceous 
border.  The  Dittany  (Dietamnus  Kraxinella)  and 
its  white  variety  have  been  in  profuse  bloom,  and 
the  crimson  flowers  of  Dianthus  Napoleon  III. 
glow  in  vivid  patches  of  colour,  while  a  few 
golden  stars  still  remain  on  the  clumps  of  Doroni- 
cura  plantagineum  excelsum  Harpur-Crewe,  that 
at  the  commencement  of  June  were  a  bla/.e  of 
yellow.  The  velvet  flowers  of  the  Edelweiss 
((inaphalium  leontopodium)  are  at  their  best  in 
rock  gardens,  and  the  Mexican  Daisy  (Erigeron 
mucronatus)  is  covered  with  its  simple  blooms. 
This  plant  seeds  itself  freely  in  many  gardens, 
and  in  one  that  I  lately  visited  hundreds  of  self- 
sown  plants  were  blossoming  along  the  top 
of  an  old  wall  and  in  the  interttices  of  the 
stones  of  its  perpendicular  face.  The  long-flower- 
ing E.  speciosus,  perhaps  more  generally  known 
under  the  title  of  Stenactis  speciosa,  has  expanded 
its  mauve,  yellow-centred  stars,  and  the  Sea 
Hollies  (Eryngium)  have  produced  their  quaint 
flower-heads  amid  the  spreading  bracts  and  leaves 
of  steely  blue.  Very  beautiful  is  the  metallic 
lustre  of  these  in  the  best  varieties,  of  which  E. 
amethystinum,  E.  Bourgati,  and  E.  Oliverianum 
are  of  especial  merit.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
month  Erysimum  Perotfskianum  gave  a  most 
brilliant  display  with  its  bright  orange  blossoms, 
a  colour  that  even  the  deepest-tinted  Eschscholt- 
zias  now  in  bloom  scarcely  rival.  Naturalised  in 
the  wild  garden,  the  white  Foxgloves  with  their 
tall  bloom-spikes,  whose  flowers  the  burly  humble 
bees  ceaselessly  rifle,  make  a  delightful  picture, 
while  from  the  broad  leafage  of  the  Plantain 
Lilies  (Funkia)  the  flower-stems  rise,  strung  with 
drooping,  pale-tinted  blossoms.  F.  Sieboldi,  with 
its  bold  cordate  foliage  of  glaucous  green,  is  a 
remarkably  handsome  plant,  and  valuable  for 
associating  with  sub-tropical  subjects.  The  early 
Gladioli  were  very  decorative  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  month,  and  in  some  gardens  where 
the  soil  is  light,  G.  Colvillei  The  Bride  increases 
at  a  prodigious  rate  :  indeed,  as  rapidly  as  do  the 
Montbretias  in  the  same  locahty.  Where  The 
Bride  shows  itself  so  vigorous,  the  other  early 
kinds,  such  as  Blushing  Bride,  delicatissima, 
Salmon  Queen,  and  others,  the  prices  of  which 
still  remain  high,  should  be  tried.  The  Gad- 
lardias  are  bright  in  their  livery  of  crimson  and 
gold,  and  in  the  sunshine  the  orange  of  the 
(iazanias  blazes.  Geum  coccineum  is  producing 
its  bright  crimson  flowers,  the  double  variety 
being  far  more  lasting  than  the  single,  while  the 
blossoms  of  G.  montanum  are  succeeded  by  the 
feathery  seed-vessels.  Many  of  the  Geraniums 
are  in  flower,  amongst  which  are  G.  argenteum, 
G.  sanguineum,  and  the  delicately  pencilled  G. 
striatum.  Of  the  Day  Lilies,  Hemerocallis  flava, 
with  its  scented  yellow  blooms,  was  the  first  to 
flower,  followed  by  the  stronger  growing  H.  fulva 
with  its  blossoms  of  tawny  orange.  During  the 
opening  days  of  .June,  the  Sun  Roses  in  the  morn- 
ing hours  clothed  spaces  of  the  rock  gardens  with  a 
mantle  of  flowers,  crimson  and  white,  pink  and 
golden,  while  the  coral-red  flower -tpra^s  of 
Heuchera  sanguinea  stood  in  graceful  comjianies 
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Hypericum  Moserianum  has  also  been  blossoming, 
as  has  the  common  St.  John's  Wort  (H.  caly- 
cinum),  while  of  the  Inulas,  I.  glandulosa  has 
productd  its  orange,  narrow-rayed  star  flowers  in 
number,  and  the  coarse  growing  I.  Helenium  in 
the  wild  garden  has  followed  suit.  Telekia 
speciosa,  a  plant  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  last  named,  is  also  better  suited  to  the  wild 
garden  than  to  the  border. 

June  was  richer  than  usual  in  the  matter  of 
Irises,  the  ungenial  weather  of  April  and  May 
ha  V  ing  retarded  the  flowering  of  the  earlier  sec- 
tions ;  thus  the  Spanish  as  well  as  English  Irises 
were  this  year  both  .June  flowerers.  In  heavy, 
damp  ground  both  these  sections  disappear  after 
a  few  years  unless  planted  in  a  position  where 
there  is  ample  drainage,  such  as  above  a  retaining 
wall  of  rockery.  Of  the  Spanish  Irises(I.  Xiphium), 
Golden  King,  orange,  Snow  Queen,  white,  Canary 
Bird,  bright  yellow,  and  Celestial,  blue,  are  hard 
to  beat  in  their  respective  colours,  but  in  the 
English  section  (I.  .xiphioides)  there  appear  to  be 
many  named  varieties  of  equal  merit  in  the  dif- 
ferent colours,  dark  blue,  white  and  pale  French 
grey,  but  of  the  claret- purple,  Leon  Tolstoi  is 
probably  the  best.  Iris  sibirica  has  bloomed  well, 
as  have  some  of  the  German  Flags,  while  I  have 
seen  I.  K;i3aapferi  flowering  finely,  though  my 
own  plants  have  been  destroyed  by  water  rats. 
The  tall  I.  orientalis,  or  ochroleuca,  I.  Monnieri, 
and  I.  aurea  are  now  in  flower  and  very  handsome 
they  are.  From  their  similarity  of  growth  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  them 
apart  when  not  in  flower.  This  year  I  have  again 
seen  Jaborosa  integrifolia  blooming  in  a  warm, 
sheltered  border.  Lavatera  trimestris,  in  its 
three  colours,  white,  pink,  and  crimson,  is 
already  very  ornamental,  and  in  a  shaded  bed 
the  Lilies  of  the  Valley  lasted  until  well  into  the 
month.  In  the  Lily  bed,  L.  pyrenaicum,  usually 
expanding  its  blossoms  in  May,  did  not  come  in- 
to bloom  until  .Tune,  followed  by  L.  davuricum, 
varieties  of  L.  Thunbergianum,  L.  tenuifolium, 
with  its  light  scarlet  flowers,  L.  Martagon  and  its 
pretty  white  \ariety,  L.  M.  album,  L.  pardalinum, 
and  now  L.  oroceum,  L.  excelsumj  and  the  Ma- 
donna Lily.  The  last,  I  have  noticed,  is  sufl'er- 
ing  from  the  disease  in  some  gardens,  but  I  see 
no  signs  of  it  in  the  cottage  gardens,  and  my  own 
plants  appear  quite  healthy.  The  finest  plants  I 
have  seen  this  year  are  growing  in  a  group  on  a 
sloping  bank  of  light  soil,  where  they  have  been 
untouched  for  several  years.  Some  of  these  are 
6  feet  in  height  and  are  flowering  grandly.  L. 
giganteum  is  not  flowering  with  me  this  year, 
but  I  have  seen  several  plants  coming  into  bloom. 
Where  Marliac's  Water  Lilies  are  grown  they  are 
now  very  beautiful,  the  light  yellow  N.  M. 
Chromatella  being  especially  lovely.  Herbaceous 
Lupines  have  blossomed  profusely,  as  have  the 
Tree  Lupines,  which,  when  they  have  grown 
into  large  specimens  6  feet  or  8  feet  high  and  as 
much  through,  and  are  covered  with  their  pale 
yellow  flower-clusters,  are  most  handsome  objects, 
while  the  less  common  white  variety  is  still  more 
attractive.  Unfortunately,  when  these  plants 
reach  a  large  size,  as  they  do  in  a  surprisingly 
short  space  of  time,  they  usually  die,  sometimes, 
seemingly,  without  cause.  Libertia  grandiflora 
has  been  in  profuse  bloom.  Where  it  takes 
kindly  to  the  soil  it  makes  a  most  effective  plant. 
Lately  I  saw  in  Dorsetshire  a  great  number  of 
plants  in  full  bloom  many  of  which  exceeded 
4  feet  in  height.  The  yellow  Linum  flavum  is  a 
bright  spot  in  the  garden,  while  Linum  narbon- 
ense,  bearing  its  light  blue  flowers  on  tall  slender 
stems,  creates  a  pretty  colour  eS'ect.  In  sunny, 
dry  gardens  Lithospermum  prostratum  is  a  mass 
of  deep  blue,  while  of  the  garden  Campions, 
Lychnis  Viscaria  splendens  fl.-pl.  displays  its 
showy  flowers,  and  L.  vespertina  alba  plena 
is  also  in  bloom,  but  the  scarlet  L.  chalce- 
donica  had  not  an  expanded  blossom  on 
Midsummer  Day,  and  barely  qualified  to  be 
included  in  the  list  of  June  flowerers.  The  white 
Musk  Mallow  (Malva  moschata)  is  noiv  in  flower. 
Its  name  suggests  a  far  more  powerful  perfume 
than  the  faint  scent  emitted  by  its  flowers.     Very 


different  in  this  respect  is  the  unattractive-looking 
Night-scented  Stock  (Mathiola  bicornis),  whose 
fragrance  when  the  gathering  twilight  has  cooled 
the  air  is  of  delicious  sweetness.  It  is  too  incon- 
spicuous a  flower  to  be  otherwise  than  rare  in 
gardens,  but  is  well  worth  growing  by  all  who 
love  sweet  odours.  The  Mestmbryanthemums  at 
Kingswear  were  a  gorgeous  spectacle  at  mid- 
summer, all  the  varieties  tried  succeeding  admir- 
ably. Crimson,  scarlet,  rose,  orange,  yellow  and 
white  are  all  represented,  the  scarlet  M.  amu-num 
being  the  most  vivid  tint.  I  imagined  this  the 
brightest  coloured  Mesembryanthemum  in  exist- 
ance  until  not  long  since  I  saw  at  Abbotsbury 
Castle  gardens  one,  M.  tenuifolium,  that  was  a 
shade  more  brilliant.  In  these  latter  gardens,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  Tresco  Abbey,  Isles  of  Scilly, 
a  very  complete  collection  of  these  plants  is 
grown,  and  in  each  place  they  are  very  success- 
fully cultivated.  Near  the  water  the  Mimulus 
is  a  cloud  of  gold  and  crimson,  and  the  brilliant 
effect  of  M.  cardinalis,  or  seed  ings  from  this 
variety  where  these  are  grown,  is  very  striking. 
In  such  places  the  pale  blue  of  Myosotis  palustris 
charms  the  eye,  while  in  shaded  spots  M.  dissiti- 
flora  is  not  yet  flowerless.  The  old-fashioned 
Bergamot  (Monarda  didyma)  is  bearing  its  crim- 
son blossoms,  and  the  sweet-scented  Tobacco 
plant  (Nicotiana  affinis)  perfumes  the  night  air 
with  its  white  stars,  while  Love-ina- Mist  (Nigella) 
expands  its  light  blue  flowers  amid  a  thicket  of 
thread-like  foliage.  Many  of  the  Evening  Prim- 
roses have  disclosed  their  beauties — (Enothera 
fruticosa  with  its  abundant  yellow  blossoms, 
•  E.  Youngi,  the  white-flowered  (E.  speciosa,  the 
beautiful  (E.  marginata,  with  large,  perfumed, 
white  cups,  that  flourishes  in  the  rock  garden,, 
and  the  giant  <E.  Lamarckiana,  with  its 
towering  spire  of  yellow  blooms.  The  Arabian 
Star  of  Bethlehem  (Ornithogalum  arabicum) 
was  in  flower  at  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
when  the  Golden  Drop  (Onosma  tauricum)  com- 
menced to  show  its  yellow  bells  and  Oxalis 
floribunda  rosea  was  a  breadth  of  pink  in  the  sun- 
light. 

The  Tree  Paeonies  were  in  many  gardens  so 
badly  injured  by  the  cold  winds  of  April,  that 
their  display  was  not  up  to  the  standard  of  former 
years,  Keine  Elizabeth  and  Lactea  being  the  most 
satisfactory,  while  many  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
herbaceous  section  expanded,  amongst  the  most 
delightful  of  which  was  the  single  white  P.  albi- 
flora.  Pansies  are  charming  now,  from  the  old 
bedding  varieties  that  dwell  in  the  cottage  borders 
to  the  many  novelties  of  the  tufted  section  that 
witch  the  eye  with  their  exquisite  colouring. 
Paris  Daisies  are  probably  more  decorative  than 
they  have  ever  been  before  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  for  the  large  plants  left  in  the  open  ground 
passed  through  the  winter  unharmed  and  are  now 
sheets  of  white  and  yellow  bloom  li  feet  and  more 
in  diameter,  while  many  of  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums are  in  like  case,  and  there  are  already 
hanging  masses  of  bloom  on  Mme.  Crousse  and 
Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner.  The  Pentstemons 
are  also  bright  with  flower,  and  the  white  Pinks 
have  filled  the  air  with  fragrance,  Mrs.  Sinkins, 
Her  Majesty,  and  Mrs.  vVelsh  being  improve- 
ments upon  the  old  variety  in  size,  even  if  they 
are  not  in  perfume,  {the  blue  and  the  white 
.Jacob's  Ladder  ( Polemonium  cieruleum)  are  bloom- 
ing in  many  a  cottage  plot,  and  gardens  are  gay 
with  Poppies.  The  vivid  scarlet  of  the  giant 
Oriental  flames  afar,  the  yellow  VVelsh  nods  by 
the  side  of  the  shady  path,  while  the  Iceland 
Poppies,  clad  in  orange,  white,  and  yellow,  hold 
their  dainty  crinkled  heads  erect.  Each  day 
Papaver  pilosum  sheds  ere  noon  the  fragile  apri- 
cot-tinted petals  that  shimmer  in  the  morning 
sunlight,  tlie  single  white  Opium  Poppies,  that 
stand  apart  with  stately  mien,  dream  with  open 
eyes  their  short  hours  away,  and  the  Shirley  I'op- 
pies'  Vjrave  attire  is  soon  discarded.  Potentillas 
are  also  in  bloom,  the  golden  P.  pyrenaica  and 
1  the  velvety  crimson  P.  nepalensis  creating  a 
pretty  contrast,  while  the  Fair  Maids  of  France 
(Ranunculus  aconitifolius  fl.-pl.)  are  flowering, 
'  and  the  old  double  white  Piockets,  growing  vigor- 


ously in  large  patches,  breathe  their  sweet 
perfume  in  the  evening  breeze.  Old  plants 
of  Salvia  coccinea  are  producing  bloom,  and  the 
vivid  ultramarine  of  S.  patens  already  attracts  the 
eye,  while  the  Caucasian  Scabious  has  commenced 
to  bear  its  large  pale  blue  blossoms.  Sedum 
album  and  the  pink  S.  arvernense  are  in  bloom, 
and  early  in  the  month  many  of  the  best  Saxi- 
frages were  to  be  seen  blossoming  in  rock 
gardens,  where  the  pretty  little  white-starred 
Silene  alpestris  was  also  present.  Of  herbaceous 
Spineas,  S.  aruncus,  S.  filipendula,  S.  japonica, 
and  S.  palmata  came  into  flower  ere  the  month 
had  ended,  while  Stocks,  Sweet  Williams,  and 
Sweet  Peas  blossomed  in  the  cottage  gardens. 
Very  beautiful  are  some  of  the  new  varieties  of  the 
latter  flower,  their  faint  tints  of  mauve,  sulphur, 
and  flesh  colour  harmonising  exquisitely  when 
arranged  together  in  bowls  for  indoor  decoration. 
The  Meadow  Rues  (Thalictrum  a<iuilegifoliam 
and  T.  adiantifoliuml  have  been  in  bloom,  but  the 
chief  charm  of  the  latter  lies  in  its  leafage.  The 
purple  blossoms  of  Tradescantia  virginica  show 
their  deep  colouring  here  and  there,  while 
Veronica  spicata  and  V.  prostrata  are  still  in 
bloom,  but  Verbascum  phcuniceum  was  at  its  best 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  month.  Of  climbers, 
the  early  days  of  June  saw  Clematis  montana 
still  in  bloom,  while,  later  on,  arch  and  trellis 
were  covered  with  the  great  white  and  mauve 
stars  of  the  earliest  varieties  of  the  large  flower- 
ing section.  Cob:ea  scandens,  which  has  survived 
the  winter  in  the  open,  has  produced  its  purple 
bells.  Tropreolum  speciosum,  with  its  roots  in 
the  shade,  covers  a  space  of  rough  wall  with  vivid 
scarlet.     Among  the 

Shrubs 
large  plants  of  Abutilon  vitifolium  were  pyramids 
of  lavender  and  white  at  the  opening  of  the 
month,  and  A.  vexillarium  was  also  in  bloom,  as 
were  the  Ghent  Azaleas  with  their  harmonious 
tints.  The  Strawberry  Tree  (Benthamia  fragi- 
fera),  every  spray  clothed  with  its  greenish  yellow 
blossoms,  was  thrown  into  high  relief  by  a  back- 
ground of  Elms.  At  Kingswear  Carpenteria  cali- 
fornica  was  in  flower  in  the  open,  as  was  an 
Orange  tree.  Cistus  and  Ceanothus  in  variety, 
Cytisus  Andreanus  and  the  yellow  Broom,  with 
tall  double  Deutzias,  have  been  or  are  still  blos- 
soming, while  every  other  plant  of  Dracaena 
australis  has  produced  a  scented  flower-spike, 
some  of  which  even  on  comparatively  small  speci- 
mens have  been  i  feet  in  length.  The  pink 
flowers  of  Escallonia  macrantha  have  appeared 
somewhat  later  than  usual  this  year,  and  the 
Mountain  Laurel  (Kalmia)  has  produced  its 
clusters  of  cupped,  shell-pink  blossoms.  The 
ivory-white  chalices  of  the  great  standard  Mag- 
nolia grandiflora  open  with  increasing  frequency, 
and  Ozothamnus  thyrsoideus  is  smothered  with 
minute  white  flowers.  Here  and  there  a  specimen 
of  Paulownia  imperialis  was  to  be  seen  in  bloom, 
and  a  charming  picture  was  presented  by  the 
flower- sprays  of  the  white  and  pink  Robinias 
standing  out  from  the  dark  foliage  of  the  Copper 
Beech.  Spira;a  flagelliformis  is  in  bloom,  and  I 
saw  lately  a  specimen  of  Solanum  crispum  in  full 
flower.  Thorns,  Veronicas,  Viburnum  plicatum, 
and  Weigelas  have  also  been  in  bloom.  Among 
the  many  interesting  plants  in  flower  in  Mr. 
Archer-Hind's  garden  at  Coombefishacre  were 
Bloomeria  aurea,  Borago  laxiflora,  BrodL-ea  stel- 
laris,  Caccinia  glauca,  Coronilla  iberica,  Callirhoe 
Papaver,  Campanula  G.  F.  Wilson,  and  a  seedling 
somewhat  similar  in  appearance  raised  by  Mr. 
Archer-Hindafewyearsago, but thecolour  of  which 
is  decidedly  deeper  than  that  of  G.  F.  Wilson,  ^yhile 
it  is  of  more  drooping  habit  than  that  variety. 
At  Coombefishacre  this  seedling  goes  by  the  name 
of  C.  puUoides.  Of  Geraniums,  the  white  variety 
of  G.  sanguineum  was  blossoming,  as  was  G. 
Wallichianum,  while  a  clump  of  Cypripedium 
spectabile  was  in  fine  flower,  as  was  Hieracium 
lanatura.  The  white  Ostrowskia  mag-nifica,  over 
5  feet  in  height,  had  expanded  the  first  of  its 
splendid  blooms,  while  among  the  many  Lilies  in 
flower  L.  Hansoni  was  conspicuous.     Lindelophia 
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spectiibilis,  Malva  Munroana,  Modiola  geranioides, 
and  several  Tritelciaa  were  also  l)lossomiiig,  while 
the  silvery  foliage  of  Convolvulus  Cneorum  was 
thickly  strung  with  the  coralred  blooms  of 
Trop:iolum  peutaphyllum.  Large  bushes  of  the 
pretty  little  single  Cluster  Rose  (K.  ])olyantha 
simplex)  were  in  full  flower,  as  were  many 
Syringas,  amongst  which  Philadelphus  speciosus, 
with  pure  white  flowers  over  '2  inches  in  diameter, 
was  most  noticeable.  This  Syringa  is  ciuite  dis- 
tinct from  the  form  generally  known  under  the 
title  of  grandiflorus,  although  the  two  are  treated 
as  being  synonymous  in  some  dictionaries.  P. 
Gordonianus,  1".  grandiflorus,  P.  hirsutus,  P. 
microphyllus,  and  the  charming  P.  mexicanus 
with  its  small  cupped  blossoms  were  also  in 
flower,  to  be  followed  shortly  by  P.  inodorus. 
Honeysuckle  and  Jasmine  are  bearing  their 
fragrant  flowers,  and  the  yellow  Jasminum 
revolutum  is  also  in  bloom.  Solanum  jasminoides, 
that  commenced  to  flower  in  April,  is  rapidly 
becoming  white  with  liloom-clusters, 

June  is  the  month  of  the  Roses,  but  this  year 
their  advent  was  later  than  usual.  Early  in  the 
month  Reve  d'Or  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  beauty  ; 
the  Austrian  Briers  were  bright  canary-yellow 
and  glowing  orange-scarlet  to  the  tips  of  their 
shoots  ;  on  a  trellis  the  Carmine  Pillar  Rose  ocened 
its  richly-tinted  single  flowers,  the  Scotch  Briers 
were  masses  of  bloom,  white,  sulphur-yellow,  and 
light  pink,  and  the  charming  little  Rose  de  Meaux 
produced  its  pink  blossoms.  The  single  white 
Rosa  ht'vigata  blossomed  throughout  the  month, 
as  did  Tea  Rose  Socrates,  one  of  the  most  fragrant 
Roses  that  blooms  ;  then  before  the  close  of  the 
month  the  Musk  Roses  and  Cluster  Roses  came. 
W.  A.  Richardson  is  of  better  colour  this  June 
than  it  has  been  for  the  last  six  years.  Of  the 
Hybrid  Sweet  Briers  Lady  Penzance  is  very 
taking,  and  Irene  Watts,  one  of  the  China  section, 
s  of  a  beautiful  colour,  something  between  that 
of  Ma  Capucine  and  I'ldeal.  S.  W.  F. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Hemerooallia  aurantiaea  major  is  the  finest 
of  all  the  Day  Lilies,  a  strong  grower,  rich  in  eol  )ur, 
an  abundant  as  well  as  profuse  bloomer,  and,  in  short, 
the  very  type  of  whit  a  first-class  perennial  should  be. 

Carnation  Queen  of  the  Yello'wa. — Wesend 
a  bloom  or  two  of  our  C.Lrnatioa  Quoenof  the  Yellows. 
W'e  may  he  mistaken,  but  think  it  the  finest  yellow 
yet  raised. — 15.  S.  Williams  &  Son. 

*#*  A  handsoiu'^,  riohly-coloured  flower. — Ed. 

Strawberry  Trafalgar.— By  post  to-night  we 
are  sending  you  a  few  fruits  of  Strawberry  Trafalgar 
(new)  (Waterloo  x  Elton  Pine).  In  constitution  and 
cropping  qualities  it  is  much  better  than  Wa'erloo  and 
some  days  later. — Laxtun  Brothers. 

*^*  Very  promising  in  various  ways. — Ed. 

Galega  officinalis  variety  bicolor. — I  send 
you  a  few  Ijlonms,  knowing  that  you  have  not  seen 
the  bicolor  form  prior  to  this,  as  it  ha-s  originated 
from  seed  at  Ard-Cairu,  I  know  the  white,  and  the 
blue  of  gardens  are  well  known.  The  liicolor  form  is, 
1  think,  a  great  beiuty. — W.  Baylor  Hartlann, 
Aid-Cairn,  Cork. 

Galega  officinalis  alba  is  a  veiy  pretty,  if 
not,  indeed,  elegant,  border  plant,  forming  a  perfect 
bash  and  producing  throughout  the  summer  months  a 
most  useful  lot  of  flowers.  The  foliage  also  is  neat 
and  elegant,  and  supplies  by  its  freedom  of  growth 
ample  mateiial  fur  vuae  decoration  without  having 
ret-'ourse  to  Fern  or  other  foliage. 

Calochortus  venustus  albus  Vebta. — This 
is  well-nigh  unique,  not  only  for  the  purity  of  the 
flowers,  but  also  for  its  vigour  and  freeJom  of  flower- 
ing. It  is,  however,  somewhat  rare  at  present, 
though,  owing  to  its  vigour,  it  may  he  encouraged  to 
seed,  and  in  this  way  increase  the  stock  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  race. 

Coreopsis    grandiflora   superba  is  one  of 

the  most  beautiful  of  border  plants  at  the  present 
time  and  one  well  deserving  of  its  varietal  name.  The 
tone  of  yellow  is  one  of  the  most  jileising,  and  the 
flowers,  produced  in  great  numbers  on  thin  and  very 
wiry  stems,  are  especially  useful  for  cutting.     It  is, 


moreover,   a  plant   that  will  endure  a  cut-and-come- 
again  principle. 
Asplenium    divaricatum.— This  was  one  of 

the  nin.'it  di.«tinct  in  Mr.  May's  recent  group  at 
the  Diill  Hull,  the  entire  fronds  being  of  a  pale 
golden  green  tint  that  rendered  it  very  striking  among 
the  many  dark-leaved  varieties  l)roughl  together  on 
the  oci'asion  in  question.  Tlie  plant  has  an  elegiint 
and  graceful  habit  of  growth. 

Lilium  candidum. — This  unique  garden  flower 
appears  to  have  lieen  well  suited  this  year  by  the 
continued  drought  that  has  prevailed,  with  tlie  rc.-ult 
that  the  snow-white  heads  appear  aliundantly  in  many 
cottage  gardens,  towering  away  to  5  feet  and  in  some 
instances  6  feet  high.  In  many  wayside  gardens  in 
the  districts  of  Felthani  ;ind  Ibiuipton  this  Lily  is 
flowering  freely. 

Sweet  Pea  Butterfly  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  these  flowers,  at  least  in  the  edged  class.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  many  varieties  hearing  the 
name,  and  we  eaw  quite  recently  as  many  as  eight 
varying  stocks  io  the  seed  trial  grnunds  at  Reading. 
A  selection  made  by  Messrs.  Sutton  has  a  lovely 
Picoteo-like  edge  of  blue,  which  is  very  fascinating 
among  its  fellows. 

Tropaeolum  Fairy  Queen. — Tais  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  trailing  Nasturtiums,  and 
specially  well  suited  for  covering  a  large  spac^?  quickly 
either  on  the  level  surface  or  for  climbing  fences  and 
the  like.  Fairy  Queen  possesses  the  peculiarity  of 
iiaving  lemon-coloared  flowers  at  tirst,  these  changing 
presently  to  a  decided  buff,  and  finally,  with  age,  to 
orange,  the  varying  shades  apparent  at  one  time  on 
the  long  shoots. 

Ostrowskia  magniflca  alba. — So  much  has 
been  said,  and  not  without  some  reason,  in  disparage- 
ment of  this  plant  in  its  ordinary  coloar,  that  I  am 
induced  to  send  you  a  bloom  of  the  white  form,  which 
is  very  lovely.  My  plant  is  from  5  feet  to  0  feet  in 
height,  hearing  six  large  flowers  at  the  top,  pure 
white,  each  5  inches  across,  and  delicately  scented ;  in 
form,  with  the  large  pistil,  not  unlike  a  Hibiscus. — 
T.  H.  Archer-Himi,  C"omheftshacre,  Devon. 

Tufted  Pansy  Masterpiece. -of  the  many 
excellent  white  kinds  of  recent  introduction  few  are 
equal  to  this  variety.  It  is  now  Uterally  covered  with 
blossoms  of  good  size,  of  almost  circular  form,  and  of 
the  purest  white,  with  a  neat  yellow  rayless  centre. 
The  growth  is  compact,  not  spreading,  as  in  m^ny 
other  Tufted  Pansies,  and  growers  will  fiud  in  this 
variety  a  distinct  gain  to  this  class  of  plants,  espe- 
cially for  massing  in  the  hardy  flower  border. — D.  B.  C. 

•lufttd  Pansy  Vjrginius.— For  the  last  fort- 
night this  new  sort,  which  is  said  to  be  across  between 
Florizel  and  Niphetos,  has  been  flowering  most  pro- 
fusely. The  colour  may  be  best  described  as  a  vcy 
pale  blush-lilac,  somewhat  Hke  Ilosea  pallida  in  colour, 
but  from  careful  observation  it  appears  to  be  a  distinct 
advance  upon  that  variety.  The  flowers  are  of  medium 
size  and  stand  up  on  stiff,  though  rather  short  foot- 
stalks, and  from  a  beautiful  procumbent  style  of 
growth. — C. 

Two  good  light-CDloured  Eoses.— Mme. 
Gabriel  Luizet  and  Mrs.  J.  Laiog  are  amongst  the  very 
best  light-coloured  Roses,  and  this  year  they  are  iu 
better  form  than  for  many  years.  I  noticed  in  the 
reports  of  some  of  the  most  important  Rose  shows 
that  the  latter  appeared  in  almost  every  winniog 
stand.  In  this  garden  these  two  are  amongst  the 
mcst  reliable  kinds  I  grow.  La  France  and  sgveral 
others  are  useless  compared  to  the^e,  although  grow- 
ing side  by  side. — Dorset. 

Salf-eo'oured  Sweet  Peas.— I  am  sending 
you  several  bunches  of  self-coloured  kinds.  From  a 
garden  point  of  view  or  for  cutting  these  are  far  the 
best.  Now  ther<3  are  so  many  really  good  kinds  no  one 
need  grow  the  poor  splashed  and  weakly-colcured 
forms.  I  recently  cut  some  of  the  kinds  1  send  you 
with  ttsms  each  15  inches  long. — Dorset. 

*#*  A  beautiful  gathering,  embracing  all  the  various 
shades  of  colour  now  found  in  the  Sweet  Peas,  from 
pure  white  to  the  richest  carmine. — Ed. 

Carnation  Lord  Rosebery. -Speaking  gener- 
ally, yellow  Carnations  are  somewhat  tender  and  will 
not  bear  rough  usage.  The  one  I  am  sending  you 
under  this  name  is  a  border  or  semibjrder  kind. 
Grown  in  pots  it  does  well,  flowers  freely  and  does  not 
burst  its  pods.  It  was  sent  to  me  by  a  friend  in  Ire- 
land. From  a  plant  in  a  T-inch  pot  I  cut  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  dozen  good  blooms. — J.  CuooK. 

*#*  A  very  promising  kind  ;  flowers  pale  yellow, 
witliout  the  least  sign  of  bursting. — Kn. 

Frcebel's  Water  Lily.— Messrs.  Friebel,  of 
Zurich,  have  sent  us  by  post  blooms  of  a  beau- 


tifully coloured  Water  Lily  of  their  own  raising, 
which  we  hope  to  flower  ourselves  this  year. 
Lilies  travel  such  a  very  long  distance  to  badly 
by  |)0Ht  that  we  cannot  describe  it  fully,  but  it  is 
a  very  highly  coloured  one,  something  like  ignea, 
and  will,  we  hope,  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Water  Lilies. 

Brodisea  stellaris. — lirodia'as  are  deservedly 
coming  into  greater  favour  among  those  who  like 
variety  in  their  gardens.  Among  the  prettiest 
here  is  B.  stellaris,  a  rather  dwarf  species,  with 
flowers  of  the  deepest  purple,  but  showing  a 
white  centre,  which  forms  an  effective  contrast 
to  the  dark  colour  of  the  segments.  It  is  only 
about  G  inches  high  as  grown  here,  in  a  rather 
dry  position  in  the  rock  garden,  with  a  southern 
exposure.  B.  stellaris  is  a  native  of  California. — 
S.  Akxutt,  C'ltrsrlhorii,  hy  Dumfrks,  N.li. 

Rose  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere. — One  so  seldom 
sees  a  reference  to  this  Rose  that  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  remark  how  beautiful  it  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin.  At  Carton  it  is  a  great 
favourite,  and  Mr.  Black,  the  gardener  there, 
considers  it  one  of  the  best.  At  Hamwood, 
Co.  Meath,  the  delightful  garden  of  Mr.  C.  R. 
Hamilton,  some  exquisite  blooms  were  to  be  seen 
on  the  walls  about  the  middle  of  .June.  The 
flowers  were  almost  pure  white  and  were  free 
from  the  lumpiness  and  heaviness  of  outline 
to  be  found  in  many  Roses. — S.  Arnott. 

Swainsonia  galegifolia  alba  is  an  old  and 
in  past  j'ears  a  popular  plant,  though  one  not  fre- 
quent by  any  means  at  the  present  time,  notwith- 
standing its  beauty  and  its  freedom  of  flowering. 
It  is  indeed  to  greenhouse  flowering  subjects  what 
the  well-known  Galega  ofKcinalis  alba  is  to  the 
herbaceous  border,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  it  is 
not  more  often  seen.  Treatment  similar  to  that 
given  Genista  or  Coronilla  will  be  found  to  suit 
this  beautiful  and  free-flowering  plant,  some 
capital  examples  of  which  appeared  at  the  Drill 
Hall  last  week  from  Mr.  May,  of  Edmonton. 

Lilium  Humboldti  magnificum. — A  very 
handsome  Lily  of  much  better  form  than  the 
type,  the  recurving  segments  broader  and 
heavily  spotted.  It  is,  indeed,  a  superior  form 
to  L.  H.  Bloomerianum.  These  Lilies  are  espe- 
cially happy  in  a  soil  composed  equally  of  peat, 
leaf  soil,  and  loam,  with  some  sand  and  about 
one-fifth  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure  well 
incorporated  with  the  bulk.  Depth  of  soil  is  also 
important  with  these,  as  indeed  many  Lilies.  This 
handsome  Lily  was  included  in  Messrs.  Wallace's 
group  at  t'ne  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Eremurus  Bungei.^The  handsome  spikes  of 
this  species  constitute  a  very  agreeable  change 
among  these  very  striking  flowers  in  the  open. 
Instead  of  the  usual  white  or  delicate  flesh-pink 
of  some  other  kinds  we  have  here  the  same  bold 
spike  densely  set  w  ith  flowers  of  a  clear  citron- 
yellow  shade.  Such  an  one  will  undoubtedly  be 
not  only  valued  in  the  garden,  but  should  prove 
useful  to  the  hybridiser.  As  it  is,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  its  beauty  or  extreme  worth,  and  those 
who  saw  the  handsome  spikes  that  Messrs.  Barr 
brought  to  the  Drill  Hall  last  week  could  not  fail 
to  admire  them. 

Veronica  Zanichelli.— Can  anyone  tell  me 
the  origin  of  this  name,  which  is  that  of  a  Speed- 
well, distributed  from  Chiswick  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Fellows  ?  It  is  now  in 
flower  here  and  differs  little,  if  anything,  from 
forms  of  V.  Teucrium  often  seen.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  worth  retaining  under  a 
separate  name.  The  Veronicas  are  notoriously 
confu.sed  in  nomenclature,  and  a  study  of  various 
so-called  species  and  hybrids  followed  or  accom- 
panied by  that  of  the  names  in  the  "  Kew  Index  " 
does  not  tend  to  enlighten  one  much.  The  name 
here  given  does  not  appear  in  that  work. — 
S.  AR-SOTT,  CarMlhoni,  hy  Dumfries,  X.B. 

Lilium  speciosum  album  novum. — 
Whether  for  the  open  garden  or  for  [lot  culture, 
this  lovely  Lily  has  no  etjual  among  the  members 
of  its  group.  Although  pure  and  beautiful  in  the 
chaste  and  handsome  flowers,  it  does  not  enter 
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into  competition  with  the  lovely  Madonna  kind 
as  unless  forced  very  early  it  cannot  be  got  into 
flower  till  the  Madonna  kind  is  on  the  wane,  the 
above  keeping  up  a  succession  for  some  weeks. 
Some  magnificent  flowers  of  it  appeared  in  the 
hardy  plant  cut-flower  group  from  Messrs.  Collins 
at  the  Hampton  cottage  garden  show  quite  re- 
cently, the  flowers  individually  large  and  very 
pure. 

Bose  Gustave  Regis.— In  my  garden  I  have 
had  La  France  in  magnificent  bloom,  while  Gus 
tave  Regis  has  been  remarkably  fine.  This  Rose 
I  find  greatly  admired  by  my  lady  friends  ;  the 
long  pointed  buds,  of  the  loveliest  shade  of  pale 
primrose-yellow,  slightly  tinged  with  red,  are 
charming.  The  flowers  when  fully  open  are  not  very 
double,  but  very  large  and  elegant.  It  is  a  stout 
roliu.st  grower,  with  splendid"  foliage.  I  hope 
some  of  your  correspondents  will  favour  us  with 
notes  on  some  of  the  new  Roses  you  mentioned  a 
week  or  two  ago— I  mean  Queen  Mab,  Mors. 
Cadeau  Ramey,  &c.— J.  L.  (latt  Hon.  Ser.  Wood- 
bridge  Hortindfural  Hociifty). 

Exacum  macrantlium.— Those  who  have 
only  seen  in  small  plants  the  unique  colour  which 
this  lovely  plant  provides  can  realise  nothing  of 
its  marvellous  efiect  when  seen  with  fine  heads 
18  inches  across  or  perhaps  more.  Some  such 
examples  of  it  resplendent  in  the  rich  royal  purple 
hue  that  renders  it  absolutely  unique  were  at  the 
Drill  Hall  a  week  ago,  the  exhibitor  being  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  of  Edmonton.  The  examples  in 
question,  a  mass  of  rich  blossoms,  were  upwards 
of  2  feet  high,  with  an  immense  corymbose 
panicle  of  flowers.  It  is  at  once  a  conspicuous 
object,  of  which  but  too  few  are  seen.  As  a  stove 
annual  it  should  be  grown  (juickly  and  freely  from 
the  first.  The  lovely  colour  and  bright  yellow 
stamens  should  commend  it  to  all. 

Iris  Ksempferi.— This  lovely  Japan  Iris  comes 
as  a  fitting  finish,  so  to  speak,  to  the  handsome 
and  useful  race  that  has  given  flowers  of 
indescribable  beauty  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
year  till  now.  (,>uite  apart  from  the  colour  point 
of  view  there  is  a  charm  in  their  informal  and 
waving  petals  that  can  only  be  seen  in  the 
garden,  and  best  perhaps  where  the  greensward 
IS  not  too  far  removed.  Moisture  during  growth 
they  certainly  appreciate,  but  the  margin  of  a  lake 
or  pond  is  no  longer  a  necessity  for  these  gorgeous 
flowers  of  .July.  Given  good  and  deep,  thoroughly 
enriched  soil,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason, 
if  planted  in  due  time,  why  a  considerable 
measure  of  success  should  not  result.  On  quite 
dry  soil  with  heavy  dressings  of  manure  I  have 
grown  and  flowered  this  Iris  in  great  numbers 
and  variety.— A  Grower. 

A  fine  Daffodil  bulb.— We  are  sending  you 
a  bulb  of  Narcissus  Emperor  taken  from  a  batch 
of  some  .')000  growing  here  in  our  grounds. 
Though  we  cultivate  annually  many  thousands  of 
ISarcissi  and  are  familiar  with  Irish,  English 
Guernsey,  and  Dutch  grown  bulbs,  we  believe 
this  crop  exceeds  anything  that  has  ever  before 
been  seen  here  or  anywhere  else.  The  bulb  sent 
measures  just  1  foot  in  circumference,  and  is 
one  out  of  three  which  turned  the  scale  at  2  lb. 
Sicmlar  results  in  the  same  grounds  are  ob- 
tained with  bulbs  of  ttie  varieties  bicolor  Em- 
press and  Sir  Watkin,  which,  though  yearly 
very  large,  this  year  have  increased  to  mammoth 
size  .Judging  from  their  broad  and  rich  fohage 
whilst  growing  and  the  immense  blooms,  we  ex- 
pected to  see  some  fine  bulbs,  but  nothing  like  so 
phenomenal  as  is  this  year  the  case.— Louis  v\n 
HoUTTE,  Ghent. 

Acantholimon  venustum.— This  charming 
alpine  is  now  gay  with  its  pretty  pink  flowers, 
the  latter  much  later  than  usual  this  year.  In 
lery  gritty  loam  the  plant  ofl'ers  but  little  dirti- 
culty  to  the  cultivator  so  far  as  growim^  it  is 
concerned,  but  it  is  quite  another  (luestion  to 
talk  of  increasing  it   by  the   usual    methods   of 

cuttings,  division,  or  seeds."  I  have  many  times 
tried  to  save  seed  and  failed,  and  am  this  year 
taking  special  precautions  in  this  direction. 
1  ertihsation  in  the  ordinary  way  appears  to  be 


rendered  void  by  the  curious  manner  the  petals 
have  of  folding  up  and  recoiling  within  and  deep 
down  into  the  calyx.  The  only  way  of  avoiding 
this  is  to  draw  out  the  petals  at  an  early  stage, 
but  in  this  way  also  you  sacrifice  the  stamens  and  of 
course  the  anthers,  the  pistil  also  at  times  being 
either  withdrawn  or  injured.  So  far  I  have  only 
succeeded  with  a  very  small  proportion  of 
cuttings. — E.  J. 

Salvia  cadmica. — Among  the  seeds  sent  to 
this  country  by  our  generous  friend  Mr.  Edward 
Whittall,  of  Smyrna,  were  some  labelled  Salvia 
cadmica.  According  to  the  "  Index  Kewensis  " 
Boissier  is  the  authority  for  the  species,  and  I 
think  it  probable  that  the  plants  produced  by  the 
seeds  sent  are  quite  correctly  named.  Mr.  A.  K. 
Bulley,  of  West  Kirby,  Cheshire,  flowered  this 
species  a  year  before  my  plants  came  into  bloom, 
and  was  much  pleased  with  it.  It  has  flowered 
here  for,  I  think,  three  summers,  and  although 
rather  large  for  the  position  in  which  I  have  it, 
this  Sage  is  pretty  enough  to  be  worth  retaining. 
On  rockwork  it  forms  a  spreading  bush  of  hoary 
green  leaves  with  a  pronounced,  but,  to  me,  not 
exactly  pleasant,  odour  when  touched.  The 
flowers  are  arranged  in  long,  loose  sjakes,  and 
are  pale  lavender  in  colour  with  white  markings. 
It  is  more  suitable  for  the  border  than  for  the 
rock  garden.  S.  cadmica  comes  from  Asia  Minor 
and  is  quite  hardy  with  me.  It  grows  about 
2  feet  high.-  S.  Arnott,  Cdrxethorn,  liy  Dumfries, 
N.£. 

Notes  from  Carter,  Co.  Kildare. — I  was 
at  Carton  the  other  day.  The  Roses,  Water 
Lilies,  and  the  great  pergola,  built  by  the  late 
Duchess  Hermione,  are  lovely  now.  The  pergola 
is  100  yards  long,  10  feet  wide  inside,  14  feet 
high,  and  well  built  and  paved  with  brick.  It  is 
topped  with  peeled  Oak  and  covered  with  Spini-as, 
Roses,  Vines,  Clematises.  &c.,  and  the  narrow 
borders  inside  are  furnished  with  hardy  plants  in 
pots.  The  whole  thing  is  a  fresh  and  beautiful 
open-air  conserN  atory,  and  I  have  seen  nothing 
like  it  outside  of  South  France  and  Italy.  Its 
position  is  good  on  grass  near  a  row  of  fine  Yews. 
Every  year  will  see  it  more  beautiful,  and  it  really 
forms  a  fitting  memorial  of  one  who  loved  all 
things  beautiful  and  knew  how  to  grow  her 
flowers.  Tho  Rose  garden  at  the  cottage  is  lovely, 
Crimson  Rambler,  Brunonis,  Austrian  Copper, 
white  rugosa,  and  the  garden  hybrids  being  very 
free  and  bright  as  backed  by  the  red-tiled  roof 
and  the  fine  old  Cedars  and  Beech  trees. — 
F.  W.  B., 

A  note  from  America. — I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  the  Trilliums  in  May  when  they  were 
in  bloom.  There  was  literally  a  bed  of  them 
three  miles  long,  and  a  more  beautiful  display  I 
doubt  if  you  ever  saw.  The  south  sides  of  the 
hill  are  covered  with  Bloodroot,  and  where  the 
Trilliums  grow  there  are  acres  of  Dicentra  cucul- 
laria.  Rubus  odorata  is  in  full  bloom  now  and 
will  continue  flowering  until  autumn.  The  foliage 
and  flower  of  this  Raspberry  are  both  extremely 
effective.  Sambucus  pubens — I  think  you  know 
it  in  England  as  Sambucus  racemosa— although  a 
scarce  shrub  in  this  country,  is  very  plentiful  just 
across  the  river,  and  is  very  effective  now  and 
will  be  for  some  time  with  its  plentiful  crop  of 
crimson  berries.  The  common  Elderberry  (Sam- 
bucus canadensis)  is  just  coming  into  flower,  and 
often  the  two  species  can  be  seen  growing  to- 
gether, the  crimson  berries  of  the  one  contrasting 
prettily  with  the  white  flowers  of  the  other. 
Wild  Azaleas  we  have  and  Kalmia  latifolia  by 
the  acre,  and  a  week  or  two  ago  I  discovered 
large  patches  of  the  daintiest  of  all  our  wild 
flowers  -  the  trailing  Arbutus.  Notwithstanding 
the  shyness  of  this  retiring  beauty,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  large  patch  of  it  in  my 
garden.  Mertensia  virginica,  Phlox  divaricata, 
Silene  virginica— in  fact,  almost  all  our  wild 
flowers— are  very  plentiful  hereabouts,  excepting 
the  Cypripedium,  of  which  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  in  this  neighbourhood.  Tho  crowning 
glory  of  our  spring  woods  here  is  the  large- 
flowered  white  Dogwood,  and  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  about  100  acres  of  it  when  it  was  in 


bloom  in  a  wooded  ravine  about  a  mile  from  my 
house.  This  ravine  is  an  open  wood,  and  all  the 
undergrowth  is  Dogwood,  bushy  little  trees 
ranging  from  8  feet  to  10  feet  high  up  to  20  feet. 
— J.  W.  Elliott,  Piltshunj,  .June  I'l. 


Public  Gardens. 

Prince  George's  Ground,  Eaynes  Park.— 

The  C'lotliworkers  C  jmpany  have  given  £100  towards 
the  £10,000  Khioh  the  London  Playing  Fields  Com- 
mittee are  tryiug  to  raise  to  purchase  Prince  Georee's 
Ground.  Haynes  Park,  as  a  permacent  playiug  field 
for  Londoners  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  total  sum 
secured  up  to  date,  including  contributions  promised 
c  nditionally  on  ihe  purchase  being  completed,  now 
amounts  to  nearly  £500(1. 

The  Physic  Garden  at  Chelsea.— Mr.  Whit- 
more  (Chelsea)  asked  the  hon.  member  for  the 
Thirsk  Division  of  Yorkshire,  as  a  Charity  Com- 
missioner, whether  he  was  aware  that  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries  had  resolved  that  it  could  no 
longer  maintain  the  Physic  (Jarden  at  Chelsea  ; 
and  whether,  in  view  of  this  decision  and  in  order 
to  preserve  this  ancient  garden,  the  Charity  Corn- 
mission  would  be  willing  to  sanction  its  acquisi- 
tion by  the  governing  body  of  the  City  parochial 
charities  and  its  subsequent  maintenance  by  them 
as  a  botanical  garden.  Mr.  Grant  Lawson 
(York,  N.R.,  Thirsk)  in  reply  said  that  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  as  trustees  of  the  Physic 
•  Jarden  at  Chelsea  have  applied  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  for  the  establishment  of  a  scheme 
for  the  future  administration  of  the  trusts  regu- 
lating the  garden,  which  is  now  maintained  at  the 
charge  of  their  corporate  funds,  and  they  desire 
to  be  relieved  from  the  trusteeship.  The  Com- 
missioners have  received  from  the  trustees  of  the 
London  parochial  charities  an  ofier  to  undertake 
the  trusteeship  of  the  garden  and  to  make  a  pro- 
vision for  its  maintenance  for  the  purposes  of 
botanical  study,  which  appears  to  be  sutiicient  for 
that  purpose.  The  Commissioners  accordingly 
propose  to  publish  a  scheme  giving  general  effect 
to  tnese  proposals. 


Foyal  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  next 
fiuit  and  floral  meet  ng  of  the  Royal  Horticu'tural 
Scciety  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  July  26,  in  tlie_  Drill 
Hall,  Jame'  Street,  Westminster,  from  1  to  5  p.m. 
Bamboos  will  he  a  special  feature  at  this  show,  and  at 
Sci'clcckMr.  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford,C  B.,  will  lecture 
on  the  '■  EcOQoaiic  Uses  of  Bamboos." 

The  weather  in  "West  Herts.— The  [last 
week  was  the  warmest  as  yet  experienced  this 
yejr.  The  night  temperatures  were,  as  a  rule, 
imt  little  warmer  than  is  seasonable,  but  en  two 
days  the  highest  readings  in  shade  exceeded  80 
degrees.  On  the  14th  the  difference  between 
the  lowest  and  highest  readings  in  the  thermo- 
meter screen  amounted  to  as  much  as  .32  degrees. 
At  the  present  time  the  soil  both  at  1  foot  and 
2  feet  deep  is  about  2  degrees  warmer  than  the 
•luly  average.  A  tenth  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell 
during  the  early  morning  hours  of  the  19th,  but 
previous  to  this  none  had  fallen  for  more  than 
a  fo'-tniijht.  No  rain  water  at  all  has  come 
through '"the  2i  feet  of  soil  in  either  of  my 
percofation  gauges  for  nearly  a  week.  During 
the  five  days  ending  the  18th  the  sun  shone 
brightly  on  an  average  for  over  eleven  hours  a 
day.— E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 

Clematises  dying  off.  — I  bought  a  full  collec- 
tion of  Clematises  early  in  the  year  from  one  of  the 
houses  most  f.imous  for  them,  and  I  am  sorry  to  fay 
they  are  all  dying  otT  one  by  one,  someiinies  quite  sud- 
denly. Thfy  are  planted  in  newlv-made  and  deep  soil, 
in  the  best  situations,  agaiost  walls  and  corners.^  Can 
any  of  jour  readers  kindly  tell  me  what  they  think  is 
the  cause  of  t'lis  ?— V. 


Names  of  plants.— J.  Croot— Clematis  recta. 

Bit'jh    H7ii?t' — Oncidium    crispum. .1.    K. — 

Serapias    cordigera. W.  O.  H — Lathyrus    sativus 

vtr.  cceruleus  (see  The  G.\rden,  p.  401. F.M.B. 

— Loots  like  Helianthus  decapetalus,  but  would  like 
to  know  height, W  0.  H.—\,  thecommou  Bug- 
loss  ;  2,  CotTledon  umbilicus. 
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STRAWBERRY  FORCING. 

Forced  Strawberries  are  much  valued  here, 
and  I  grow  about  1000  plants.  For  the  first  lot 
I  grow  La  Grosse  Sucree  and  Royal  Sovereign. 
The  latter  I  use  for  succession,  including  a 
batch  or  two  of  Laxton's  Noble,  the  fruit  of 
which  Ls  handsome,  but  lacking  flavour  and  sub- 
stance. Royal  Sovereign  is  a  much  superior 
fruit,  as  we  get  size,  flavour,  good  colour,  firm 
flesh,  and  it  is  a  splendid  cropper.  It  is  very 
important  to  have  strong  and  well  matured 
plants.  I  layer  into  small  pieces  of  turf  about 
3  inches  square  which  has  been  stacked  long 
enough  to  kill  vegetation.  The  best  runners 
are  obtained  from  plants  put  out  the  previous 
year.  If  the  soil  is  kept  moist  the  runners  will 
be  ready  to  be  detached  from  tlie  parent  plants 
in  three  weeks,  when  the  bits  of  turf  will  be 
well  tilled  with  roots.  If  placed  in  a  shady 
place  and  .syringed  every  morning  and  evening 
in  dry  weather,  they  will  be  ready  for  potting 
in  a  week.  Six-inch  pots  are  employed  for  all 
plants,  good  drainage  being  given,  with  a  small 
handful  of  half- inch  bones  over  the  drainage. 
The  soil  consists  of  loam  of  a  friable  nature. 
To  one  barrow-load  are  added  a  fi-inch  potful  of 
soot,  an  8-inch  potful  of  fine  bones  and  a 
sprinkling  of  wood  a.shes.  A  few  rough  pieces  of 
the  potting  compost  are  placed  over  the  crocks, 
using  the  potting  stick  freely.  When  the  plant 
is  potted,  the  base  of  the  crown  is  1  inch  below 
the  top  of  the  pot.  It  is  well  to  be  particular 
over  the  state  of  .soil  as  to  its  proper  moisture 
and  to  keep  the  plants  well  up,  the  base  of  the 
crown  showing  clearly.  It  is  very  important  to 
grow  the  plants  fully  exposed  to  all  sun  pos- 
sible and  slielter  from  the  strong  winds,  also 
to  have  a  good  depth  of  ashes  or  loose  gravel  to 
stand  them  on.  Watering  is  well  attended  to, 
but  judgment  should  be  used  at  all  times,  as 
too  much  soon  causes  an  unhealthy  appearance. 
My  plants  are  watered  twice  daily  in  fine 
weather.     I   commence   feeding   slightly  when 


the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  by  giving 
soot  water  about  twice  a  week.  Two  or  three 
weeks  after,  they  have  liquid  manure  from  the 
cow  shed  twice  a  week  if  fine  weather,  and 
occasionally  a  pinch  of  guano,  which  I  find  an 
excellent  manure  for  Strawberries.  Great  at- 
tention is  paid  to  all  side  buds  that  appear. 
When  they  become  prominent  enough  they  are 
rubbed  out,  which  is  generally  about  the  latter 
end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September. 
This  will  lead  to  the  development  of  the  entire 
centre  crown,  and  good  strong  flower-spikes 
will  result  when  the  plants  are  introduced  into 
heat.  About  November  I  have  all  the  plants 
plunged  to  the  rims  in  ashes  in  some  sheltered 
spot  under  a  wall.  I  do  not  believe  in  winter- 
ing plants  in  cold  frames  or  stacking  them  on 
their  sides.  Light  is  the  most  important  of  all 
things,  especially  when  the  days  are  short.  I 
have  no  Strawberry  house  proper,  but  have 
shelves  fixed  in  vineries  and  Peach  houses,  in 
three-quarter  span-roofed  houses,  about  3  fi  eb 
from  the  ridge.  These  houses  give  plenty  of 
light.  The  plants  grow  sturdy  and  throw  up 
.strong  spikes  of  flower. 

Before  bringing  the  plants  into  heat  (first 
batch  January  1)  they  are  thoroughly  over- 
hauled. The  temperature  of  newly-started 
vineries  is  very  suitable  for  starting  the  Straw- 
berries into  growth — 40"  to  45°  at  night  and  from 
45°  to  50°  by  day.  This  temperature  is  continued 
for  about  a  fortnight,  then  gradually  raised  to 
50°  by  night  and  55°  by  day.  Increase  the  heat 
after  the  fruit  is  set  by  5°,  after  about  a  fort- 
night increase  till  you  reach  65°  by  night  and 
TO"'  to  75°  by  day  ;  sun  85°  to  90°.  I  find  it  very 
necessary,  to  finish  the  fruit,  to  have  a  drier 
and  more  airy  house  than  it  is  beneficial  to  allow 
a  vinery  to  become.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  jiar- 
tially  coloured  the  plants  must  be  moved  and 
given  more  air  and  a  fairly  dry  warm  atmo- 
sphere, say  60°  by  night  and  70''  by  day  ;  this 
adds  very  much  to  the  flavour  of  the  fruit. 
Strawberries,  like  many  other  kinds  of  fruit, 
require  very  careful  ventilation,  otherwise 
mildew  is  sure  to  appear.     I  allow  a  little  air  on 


all  night,  according  to  the  weather.  The  syringe 
should  be  used  cautiously,  never  syringing  in 
dull  weather.  Twice  a  day  is  quite  sufficient  on 
bright  days,  early  morning  and  closing  time. 
Should  the  foliage  be  wet  from  the  morning 
syringing,  avoid  wetting  it  again  at  closing  time  ; 
damping  tlie  floor  will  suttice.  Discontinue  when 
the  plants  are  in  flower  (unless  very  sunny 
weather,  when  I  believe  in  syringing  occasion- 
ally at  closing  time)  and  when  the  fruit  com- 
mences colouring.  I  do  not  believe  in  feeding 
too  soon.  I  give  weak  soot- water  once  or  twice 
a  week  only  until  they  have  set  their  fruit  ; 
after,  I  feed  more  liberally  by  giving  liquid 
manure  twice  a  week  with  a  pinch  of  guano  once 
a  week.  I  discontinue  when  I  see  signs  of 
colour.  I  always  allow  on  each  plant  fourteen 
or  sixteen  fruits,  and  plants  well  treated  wiU 
swell  this  number  off'  to  a  good  size.  Green 
fly  and  mildew  are  the  worst  enemies.  For  green 
fly  I  fumigate.  If  troubled  with  mildew,  dip  all 
plants  directly  the  fruits  are  set  in  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur — one  pound  of  each 
boiled  in  2  gallons  of  water  and  allowed  to  cool 
down.  Use  half  a  pint  to  4  gallons  of  water. 
Gorddinog,  N.  Wnles.  W.  Coate.s. 


Melon  Diamond  Jubilee. — In  appearance 
tliis  Melon  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Countess,  which  is  really  one  of  its  parents,  the 
other  being  Best  of  All.  Like  the  Countess  it  is 
a  wonderfully  free  cropper,  every  lateral  showing 
a  fruit.  It  is  an  oblong-shaped  sort,  golden  yel- 
low in  colour,  and  although  stated  to  be  a  netted 
variety,  all  the  fruits  produced  here  have  been 
quite  smooth.  It  has  white  flesh,  which  is  of 
good  average  depth,  is  very  tender,  and  the 
Havour  is  excellent.  It  also  ripens  quickly,  a 
great  desideratum  in  a  private  garden,  while  it 
is  well  adapted  for  growing  in  coidon  form  either 
for  early  or  late  work. — A.  W. 

Strawberry  Lady  SuflSeld. — I  am  sending 
you  a  sample  of  my  last  new  Strawberry,  Lady 
Sutlield.  I  have  also  included  Lord  Sutfield  for 
comparison.  The  new  Strawberry  was  obtained 
from  Empress  and  Lord  Suiheld,  combining,  as  I 
think,  the  high  flavour  of  the  Empress  with  the 
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delicious  sweetness  of  Lord  Suftield.  It  ripens 
before  Lord  Sufiield  by  a  week,  thus  taking  after 
the  Empress  in  earliness.  It  is  a  very  firm 
fruit  and  a  most  profuse  bearer.  I  think  in  Lady 
Suffield  I  have  taken  a  decided  step  in  combin- 
ing the  high,  fine  flavour  of  Empress  with  the 
delicious  sweetness  of  Lord  Suffield.  It  i.s  a  most 
profuse  bearer,  fruit  very  firm,  and  travels  well. 
—  Wm.  Allan,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich. 


NOTES  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 

This  has  been  far  from  a  good  Strawberry  sea- 
son here,  as  many  of  the  first  blossoms  went 
blind  through  want  of  sunlight  and  the  miser- 
ably dull,  wet,  and  cold  weather  which  obtained 
most  of  the  time  while  the  plants  were  flower- 
ing, and  also  when  the  early  fruits  were  ripen- 
ing. For  a  fortnight  or  so  we  hardly  saw  a 
glimpse  of  sunshine,  consequently  no  bees  or 
other  fertilising  insects  were  flying,  and  the 
pollen  being  almost  continually  wet  and  cold 
could  not  act.  Out  of  the  older  varieties 
grown,  only  Auguste  Boisselot,  President, 
Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury,  and  Latest  of  All 
have  been  really  good.  The  last  mentioned, 
having  benefited  by  the  change  for  the  better 
experienced  in  the  weather,  is  now  excellent, 
as,  too,  is  Dr.  Hogg.  Royal  Sovereign  has  dis- 
appointed me  much,  or  rather  it  has  confirmed 
the  note  of  warning  which  I  wrote  last  year  as 
to  extensive  planting  for  outdoor  work,  for  the 
fruits  have  rotted  wholesale  on  the  plants  and 
the  flavour  has  been  poor,  want  of  sun  having 
intensified  the  natural  acidity  of  the  fruit  and 
prevented  the  rich  flavour  from  developing.  I 
believe  that  Royal  Sovereign  is  better  for  a 
very  open  situation  than  it  is  for  a  closed-in 
garden,  the  leafage  made  in  the  latter  position 
being  altogether  too  rank  and  overpowering, 
even  on  year-old  plants,  to  allow  of  the  proper 
ripening  of  the  fruit  in  a  dull  and  wet  season. 
Probably  the  very  best  place  for  the  variety  in 
question  is  under  glass,  and  for  forcing  it  has 
been  found  first-rate. 

Some  considerable  space  has  been  given  to 
year-old  plants  of  many  varieties,  and  most  of 
these  were  planted  out  on  a  wall  border  exposed 
to  the  south,  the  plants  being  well  rooted  and 
planted  early  in  August,  so  that  they  had  every 
chance  of  doing  well.  Well  in  front  of  all 
others  has  been  Laxton's  Leader,  and  to  this  I 
can  give  unqualified  praise  from  all  points  of 
view.  It  bore  a  big  crop  of  fine  fruits,  many  of 
the  latter  running  to  2  ozs.  weight  each, 
beautifully  coloured  and  the  flavour  first-rate. 
I  was  not  quite  prepared  to  find  it  so  good,  as  I 
had  read  of  its  being  inferior  as  to  flavour,  but 
on  this  light  soil  nothing  could  be  much  better, 
and  I  place  it  on  a  level  with  President  in  this 
respect  and  well  before  it  as  to  size  and  crop- 
ping, while  the  leafage  is  not  nearly  so  ample, 
though  the  plant  is  hardy  and  robust  enough. 
I  am  fully  expecting  that  this  will  turn  out  a 
standard  variety,  good  enough  for  anyone  to  eat 
at  any  time,  and  one  that  can  be  grown  with 
a  certainty  of  a  good  paying  crop,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  of 
the  best  flavoured  varieties.  Of  Monarch, 
I  can  give  no  such  good  account.  I  found  it 
very  shy  indeed,  and  many  of  the  plants  went 
blind  ;  the  few  fruits  borne  were  of  good  shajie 
and  colour,  very  glossy  and  firm,  the  flavour 
only  moderate.  It  will  be  grown  again  as  a 
two-year-old.  Laxton's  No.  1  was  the  earliest 
grown.  The  fruits  were  small  and  soft,  of  a 
Keens'  Seedling  flavour  and  shape,  but  far 
bshind  those  of  that  old  variety  in  quality.  It 
makes  ample  leafage  that  well  protects  the 
I  blossoms,  but  in  spite  of  its  earliness  it  will  not 
be  grown  again.  Countess  gave  but  a  poor 
crop  of  rather  small  fruits  ;    these  were   well 


shaped,  firm,  and  of  good  flavour,  but  not  so 
good  as  some  others,  and  it  will  have  to  make 
room  for  something  else  which  will  give  a  better 
return.  Among  those  which  gave  a  good  crop 
was  Cumberland  Triomphe.  This  is  a  big 
round  Strawberry  of  excellent  flavour,  rather 
early,  but  very  soft  and  woolly  in  texture. 
Baron  Brisse  is  very  similar  to  the  foregoing  in 
general  appearance,  excellent  in  flavour,  of  fair 
texture,  and  rather  late.  It  did  not  give  a  big 
crop,  but  will  get  another  trial  as  a  two-year- 
old,  and  until  then  I  must  reserve  judgment  on 
it.  Frogmore  Late  Pine,  an  old  favourite,  is 
far  from  a  good  cropper  at  any  time,  but  its 
excellent  flavour  keeps  it  a  place  ;  as  a  one- 
year-old  plant,  however,  it  is  found  by  me  next 
to  useless.  J.  C.  Tallack. 


Peach  rxquisite  is,  I  think,  not  so  generally 
known  and  cultivated  as  it  deserves  to  be,  as  it 
is  far  superior  in  quality  to  many  other  late 
varieties,  and  in  my  opinion  the  best  of  all 
the  yellow-fleshed  Peaches.  The  tree  possesses 
a  good  hardy  constitution,  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
and  a  free  setter.  It  is  an  excellent  kind  to  grow, 
either  in  a  mid-season  or  late  house,  coming 
into  use,  as  it  does,  between  Princess  of  Wales 
and  Walburton  Admirable.  It  is,  however,  of 
much  richer  flavour  than  the  two  kinds  just 
alluded  to,  while  it  equals  them  in  point  of 
size,  the  fruits  attaining  very  large  dimensions. 
The  skin  of  Exquisite  is  pale  yellow,  mottled  with 
red  next  the  sun.  The  flesh  is  also  pale  yellow, 
streaked  with  red,  more  particularly  next  the 
stone,  and  it  is  tender,  juicy,  and  richly  flavoured. 
—A.  W. 

Strawberry  Leader. — Those  who  force  Straw 
berries  should  give  Leader  a  trial,  as  it  is  a  grand 
fruit  and  not  lacking  in  quality.  Its  size  cannot 
be  complained  of,  as  it  may  be  termed  large,  and, 
what  is  so  desirable  in  a  forced  Strawberry,  it  has 
firm  flesh  of  a  dark  scarlet  colour  with  good 
flavour.  It  forces  well  and  sets  very  freely  in  a 
moist  house ;  indeed,  it  is  not  unlike  Royal 
Sovereign  as  regards  its  growth.  Growers  may 
ask,  Why  grow  Leader  when  Royal  Sovereign 
is  so  good  ?  Leader  is  later  than  Sovereign,  and 
being  so  distinct  in  flavour  it  is  well  worth  room  in 
all  gardens.  It  is  excellent  for  open-air  culture, 
as  it  comes  in  just  at  a  time  the  earlier  ones  are 
on  the  wane.  As  a  mid  season  Strawberry  it 
should  find  favour.  This  season  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  good  quality  of  its  fruits. — G 
Wytiies. 

Strawberry  Latest  of  All.— This  produces 
enormous  fruits  of  the  richest  and  most  exquisite 
flavour,  but  the  name  is  misleading,  as  I  gathered 
ripe  fruits  of  it  the  first  week  in  July  this  some- 
what late  season.  But,  whenever  they  come,  such 
splendid  fruits  are  welcome  and  are  bound  to 
command  admiration.  Not  being  a  particularly 
vigorous  grower,  Latest  of  All  may  be  planted 
rather  more  closely  than  the  majority  of  kinds, 
and  as  runners  are  not  very  freely  produced  until 
somewhat  late  in  the  season,  the  lines,  if  planted 
too  far  apart,  have  a  rather  bare  appearance.  But 
there  is  no  question  as  to  its  value  here  on  a  heavy 
strong  soil.  The  fruit  is  very  firm  and  travels 
well.  The  points  of  the  fruit  are  occasionally 
somewhat  pale  in  colour  and  are  all  the  better  for 
a  night  in  the  fruit  room  before  being  eaten.  Its 
pale  green  foliage  is  very  distinct. — H.  R. 

Strawberry  Monarch. — Last  season  I  wrote 
rather  disparagingly  of  this  variety  :  not  that 
the  fruits  were  not  large  enough,  or  that  the 
plants  had  any  fault  of  growth,  but  simply  owing 
to  lack  of  flavour.  It  is  little  short  of  remarkable 
that,  in  such  a  season  as  we  had  here,  with 
drenching  rains  right  up  to  the  time  the  fruit 
was  ripening,  the  flavour  should  have  improved  ; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  the  fact,  and  in  all 
probability  Monarch  will  be  best  in  wet  seasons. 
Since  the  first  fruits  were  gathered  we  have  had 


more  seafonable  weather,  and  the  fruit  has  been 
splendid,  not  only  from  young  beds — though 
these  were  naturally  the  finest — but  also  from 
two-yearold  plants.  With  good  culture  and 
plenty  of  room  it  is  doubtless  a  very  fine  straw- 
berry, and,  according  to  the  present  year's 
experience,  of  far  better  flavour  than  Royal 
Sovereign. — H. 


RASPBERRIES. 


While  no  fruit  pays  better  for  good  culture 
than  the  Raspberry,  the  fair  results  produced 
by  an  amateur  or  beginner  with  a  few  old  stools 
or  rows  at  his  command  show  that  it  is  easily 
grown.  The  let-alone  plan,  in  fact,  is  so  satis- 
factory to  a  certain  extent  that  no  fruit  is  more 
likely  to  be  neglected  year  after  year,  the 
gathering  of  the  fruit  and  thinning  out  of  the 
old  canes  being  all  the  attention  they  get  in 
many  places.  The  soil  in  which  they  are 
grown  has  a  lot  to  do  with  continued  success, 
and  a  fairly  heavy  yet  well-drained  soil  cannot 
easily  be  beaten.  Even  in  gardens  of  some 
pretensions  there  is  a  disposition  to  fight  shy 
of  disturbing  old  Raspberry  quarters  and  plant- 
ing new  ones,  yet  if  gone  about  in  the  proper 
way  and  at  the  correct  season  the  work  is  as 
easy  and  the  result  as  sure  as  making  a  new 
Strawberry  bed.  The  suckers  that  spring  up 
at  some  distance  from  the  older  stems  are  the 
most  easily  detached  and  best  for  planting, 
and  the  safest  time  for  the  work  is  early 
autumn  while  there  is  plenty  of  warmth  in  the 
soil  and  yet  little  fear  of  long  -  continued 
drought. 

For  private  gardens  there  are  many  suitable 
methods  of  training,  but  I  question  if  any  give 
less  trouble  than  a  wire  at  about  3  feet  from 
the  ground,  the  canes  being  planted  a  foot 
apart  and  tied  to  the  wire.  Where  much 
exposed,  two  wires  are  best,  one  at  2  feet  from 
the  ground,  the  other  at  4  feet,  this  steadying 
the  canes,  which  may  be  allowed  to  run  higher 
than  the  top  wire  if  the  lines  are  set  at  a  good 
distance  apart.  The  land  of  course  will  have 
been  in  order  long  enough  to  have  got  nicely 
settled,  and  planting  must  be  followed  by  a 
mulch  of  short  manure. 

The  depth  at  which  the  roots  are  set  depends 
a  great  deal  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but 
shallow  rather  than  deep  planting  ."hould  be  the 
rule.  This  because  the  Raspberry  roots  deeply 
with  the  lower  tiers  of  roots,  and  seems  by  the 
nature  of  the  upper,  more  fibrous,  parts  to 
delight  in  running  just  under  the  surface.  The 
long  thong-like  roots  steady  the  plants  in  posi- 
tion, while  those  nearer  the  surface  collect  food 
and  moisture.  For  this  reason  they  should  be 
kept  up,  well  spread  out  and  as  far  as  possible 
kept  always  moist.  In  early  spring  these  plant- 
ing canes  should  be  cut  down  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface,  and  as  soon  as  strong 
sucker-like  growths  appear  from  the  base  the 
little  lateral  shoots  may  be  rubbed  quite  out, 
even  from  the  few  joints  left.  The  care 
of  the  grower  will  be  by  all  reasonable  means 
to  ensur°e  a  strong,  healthy,  and  clean  growth, 
that  in  the  succeeding  season  will  carry  a  fair 
crop  of  fruit.  The  second  season,  if  properly 
treated,  a  very  heavy  crop  will  be  gathered, 
and  after  this  the  plants  should  go  on  improving 
for  several  years.  Pruning  consists,  of  course, 
in  taking  out  the  old  wood  after  fruiting,  and 
so  thinning  the  number  of  young  shoots  an- 
nually that  there  is  no  crowding  on  the  trellis. 
The  old  canes  are  best  removed  directly  the 
fruit  is  taken,  the  additional  room  being  useful, 
allowing  sun  and  air  to  enter  freely  and 
thoroughly  ripen  the  young  canes.  A  heavier 
crop  of  fruit  may  in  some  instances  be  gathered 
by  topping  the  young  canes  to  difi'erent  lengths 
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in  spring,  not  indiscriminately  iis  they  come, 
but  leaving  the  stronger  canes  a  foot  or  even 
more  longer  than  sliorter  or  imperfectly  ripened 
ones.  A  more  regular  supply  of  fruit  down  tlie 
trellis  and  a  heavier  crop,  owing  to  eacli  separate 
cane  being  taken  at  the  most  suitable  height, 
result.  Perennial  weeds  are  a  great  nuisance 
in  Rasjiberry  (juarters,  as  they  run  in  and  out 
auioiig  the  canes  where  they  are  ditticult  to  get 
at.  It  is  wortli  while  on  this  account  being  at  a 
little  trouble  in  cleaning  the  land  before  plant- 
ing, and,  by  frequent  stirring  of  the  surface, 
keeping  all  such  as  wild  Convolvulus.  Twitch, 
and  Thistles  in  check. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Raspberry  pays  for 
good  feeding,  and  a  liberal  dressing  of  the  sur- 
face annually  is  well  repjid  by  the  improved 
yield  of  fruit.  The  mulch  need  not  be  all 
farmyard  or  stable  manure.  There  are  many 
things  that  are  useful,  such  as  potting-bench 
refuse  ami  the  soil  from  the  decaying  of  garden 
refuse  and  a  little  lime. 


melon  The  Czar.— A  short  time  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  mention  in  these  columns  that  I  had 
three  now  varieties  of  Melons  on  trial,  the  above 
being  one  of  the  trio.  Since  then  the  fruits  have 
matured,  and  when  tested  proved  to  be  all  that 
one  could  desire.  The  plant  is  a  strong  grower, 
but  not  perhaps  quite  so  prolific  as  some  other 
sorts  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  fruits  are,  how- 
ever, of  fine  proportions,  round  in  shape,  and 
averaging  about  '<  lbs.  in  weight,  while  the  skin 
is  pale  yellow  and  slightly  netted.  The  flesh  is 
white,  of  great  depth,  edible  quite  up  to  the 
rind,  and  very  rich  and  deliciously  flavoured. 
I  do  not  know  its  parentage,  but  it  certainly  is 
a  first-rate  sort  and  one  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Having  to  meet  a  large  demand  for  Melons, 
I  always  give  new  introductions  a  trial  as  they 
are  sent  out,  some  of  which  prove  satisfactory 
and  others  (piite  the  reverse.  The  above,  how- 
ever, possesses  all  the  good  qualities  claimed  for 
it  by  the  vendors,  and  will  therefore  be  grown 
again  and  in  quantity. — A.  W. 

Peach  Salway. — I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr. 
Iggulden,  in  his  note  on  "  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
for  Market,"  has  a  good  word  to  say  in  favour  of 
this  much  maligned  Peach.  Owing  perhaps  to 
the  situation  here  being  a  good  one  for  outdoor 
Peaches,  Salway  generally  does  well  on  a  south 
wall.  By  this  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  the 
flavour  is  first-rate,  because  it  is  not ;  but  the 
fruits  grow  to  a  large  size,  they  are  very  hand- 
some, and  it  certainly  is  a  valuable  Peach  for  late 
work.  It  ripens  with  me  outdoors  about  the 
middle  or  third  week  in  October,  and,  as  Mr. 
Iggulden  justly  remarks,  it  keeps  well,  and  at 
that  season  of  the  year  is  invaluable  for  dessert. 
For  some  reason  my  tree  has  missed  bearing  this 
season,  although  it  blossomed  well  and  had  appa- 
rently set  a  good  crop.  The  blooms,  however, 
dropped  in  a  wholesale  manner,  a  thing  I  have 
never  known  to  happen  before.  What  makes  it 
more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  other  trees  near 
by  on  the  same  wall  and  grown  under  precisely 
the  same  conditions  are  carrying  eood  crops  of 
fruit. -S.  E.  P.  ^    ^  ^  ^ 

Apple  Cox's  Pomona.— This  richly  coloured 

and  handsome  Apple  may  justly  be  termed  as 
"accommodating,''  so  well  does  it  submit  to  being 
cultivated  in  any  form  of  tree,  while  it  is  also 
exceedingly  probtic.  Another  point  to  be  ad- 
vanced in  its  favour  is  the  fact  of  its  being  a  very 
consistent  bearer,  as  it  but  seldom  misses 
fruiting.  The  fruits  are  of  medium  size,  but 
most  abundantly  produced.  It  is  a  very  profit- 
able sort,  and  one  on  which  dependence  can  be 
placed  for  market  work,  the  rich,  highly  coloured 
fruit  always  meeting  with  a  ready  sale  either 
privately  or  otherwise.  \Vhen  grown  for  private 
use  it  is  equally  good  either  for  the  table  or  cook- 
ing. The  smallest  and  most  richly  coloured  fruits 
should  be  reserved  for  table  use.     They  form  a 


handsome  dish,  and  are  much  admired  for  their 
beauty.  The  flavour  is  also  rich,  and  the  soft 
llesh  is  much  appreciated  by  many  [leoplc,  or  by 
those  who  are  unable  to  partake  of  firm,  crisp 
eating  Apples.  When  grown  entirely  for  private 
consumption  the  fruits  should  not  be  gathered 
until  they  part  readily  from  the  tree,  otherwise 
they  will  lack  flavour  and  be  dry-eating.  For 
marketing  it  is  necessary  to  gather  the  fruits 
Ijcfore  they  become  tender  for  reasons  which  are 
only  too  obvious. — A.  W. 

Cherry  Elton. — This  Cherry  succeeds  remark- 
ably well  as  a  standard,  as  it  seldom  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  full  crop  of  its  large  luscious  fruits.  In 
an  orchard  the  fruit  comes  into  use  abovit  mid- 
July,  but  when  grown  on  an  east  wall  it  is  quite 
a  fortniglit  earlier.  It  hangs  well,  so  that  if  not 
required  at  the  time  it  ripens,  wall  trees  can  be 
netted  over  to  secure  the  fruit  from  bird  attacks. 
If  allowed  to  hang  until  they  are  on  the  point  of 
shrivelling  the  fruits  are  delicious.  It  is  a  vigorous 
and  hardy  grower,  and  standards  soon  form  good 
spreading  heads.  Intending  planters  should  make 
a  cote  of  this,  as  it  is  a  sort  which  can  be  planted 
with  confidence.  A  few  days  ago  I  had  occasion 
to  pass  through  a  Cherry  orchard  in  which 
several  trees  of  this  variety  were  carrying  good 
crops  of  fruit.  This  orchard  occupies  a  high 
and  dry  situation,  it  having  been  formed  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  is  so  well  elevated  above  the  sur- 
rounding country  that  it  is  free  from  fog  and 
almost  wholly  so  from  frost  etfects.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  hill  forms  a  fine  protection  to  the 
orchard,  and  eftectually  shields  it  from  the  north 
and  east,  while  the  land  slopes  rather  abruptly 
towards  the  south-west.  The  soil  is  a  shallow 
loam,  overlj'ing  limestone,  and  with  it  small  par- 
ticles of  the  decayed  rock  are  freely  commingled. 
In  spite  of  the  situation  and  the  weather  being 
hot  and  dry,  the  fruit  borne  by  the  trees  was 
first-rate  in  every  respect  and  not  at  all  dry 
eating,  as  I  quite  expected  to  find.  This  shows 
that  Cherries  do  not  need  the  same  amount  of 
moisture  as  many  of  our  other  hardy  fruits,  as 
rain  drains  away  quickly  in  such  a  position  as 
that  occupied  by  the  orchard  described.  My 
chief  object  in  mentioning  the  matter,  however, 
was  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  of  Cherries  suc- 
ceeding so  well  in  such  a  position,  and  there  are, 
doubtless,  many  more  such  positions,  not  only  in 
this  county,  but  in  others  suited  to  hardy  fruit 
culture,  which  might  be  profitably  utilised. — 
A.  W.,  ffere/nrd. 
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Helen  Countess  of  Derby. — This  Melon 
was,  I  believe,  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
William  Tillery  and  Knowsley  Favourite.  The 
progeny  has  green  flesh  and  is  richly  flavoured. 
The  fruits  are  not  unlike  those  of  Diamond  Jubilee 
in  shape,  but  the  colour  is  paler  and  the  skin  is 
also  netted.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  a  good 
cropper,  and  the  fruit  matures  in  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing,  a  fact 
which  should  be  noted  by  all  who  have  to  pro- 
duce early  Melons. — A.  W. 

An  ealy  Strawberry. — My  earliest  Straw- 
berry this  year  was  Early  Laxton,  and  though 
the  fruits  are  small  they  are  of  excellent  flavour. 
A  few  persons  object  to  large  fruits,  and  these 
may  with  advantage  grow  the  above  variety, 
as  it  produces  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  but  none 
large  ;  indeed,  the  later  gatherings  are  small  and 
just  the  size  for  preserving.  The  fruits  are  of  a 
rich  crimson  colour,  and  being  firm  travel  well. 
This  variety  was  ripe  ten  days  earlier  than  any 
other  kind.  Early  Laxton  was  gathered  in  the 
middle  of  .June,  and  in  quantity  the  third  week, 
when  other  early  kinds  were  only  just  turning. 
For  market  I  do  not  advise  its  culture,  as  its  size 
would  be  against  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  forces 
well,  doing  grandly  in  a  cold  frame.  Of  late  we 
have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  mere  size  ; 
here  is  a  break   in   the  right  direction,  and  in 


Early  Laxton  will  be  found  good  quality  and 
earliness. — (J.  W.  S. 

Strawberry  Louis  Gauthier. — This  is  doing 
grandly  this  year  in  anything  but  a  good  Straw- 
berry soil,  and  being  a  late  cropper  will  prove  of 
great  value  in  gardens  where  these  fruits  are 
needed  for  a  long  period.  Some  growers  may 
object  to  the  colour  of  the  fruits  when  ripe,  this 
being  of  a  peculiar  blush  shade  or  a  very  pale 
pink  ;  indeed  the  nearest  approach  in  colour  is  the 
White  Knight,  but  superior  to  that  variety.  Louis 
(Jauthier  is  a  good  cropper,  a  strong  grower,  and 
as  it  produces  an  early  crop  at  the  end  of  June  or 
early  in  July  and  another  in  two  months'  time,  it 
will  be  a  distinct  gain  in  gardens  of  limited  si/.o 
where  many  varieties  cannot  be  grown.  The 
second  crop  is  borne  on  the  now  growths  made 
now.  It  is  not  advisable  to  cut  away  runner 
growths;  they  may  be  thinned,  and  will  bear  fruit 
freely  in  the  autumn.  Mr.  Hudson,  (iunnersbiiry 
House,  grows  this  variety  and  speaks  highly  of 
its  qualities.  It  is  of  continental  origin  and  does 
well  in  light  soils.— G.   Wytues. 

Apple    Crimson    ftueening.— I    can    never 

understand  why  this  Apple  is  not  among  the 
best  known  varieties,  but  one  rarely  sees  a  note 
on  it.  It  is  excellent  for  cooking  at  any  time 
while  in  season,  and  selected  fruits  are  first  rate 
for  dessert,  handsome  in  colour,  crisp,  juicy,  re- 
freshing, and  highly  flavoured.  The  tree  is  a  very 
healthy,  spreading  and  robust  grower  and  a  sure 
cropper.  The  fruits  are  medium  to  large  sized, 
conical,  with  high  crown  and  well-defined  ribs, 
crimson  striped  on  a  bright  yellow  ground  when 
ripe.  It  is  unfortunate  it  comes  into  use  with 
the  bulk  of  early  Apples  and  not  early 
enough  to  give  it  an  especial  value  on  that  score, 
but  it  remains  in  season  for  at  least  three  months, 
and  I  use  it  largely  for  dessert  during  the  latter 
half  of  September  and  in  October  before  com- 
mencing on  the  Ribston  Pippin.  If  confined  to 
a  small  orchard  and  a  very  limited  number  of 
varieties,  I  should  certainly  give  this  a  place, 
with  the  assurance  of  having  a  free-bearing  and 
healthy-growing  tree. — J.  C.  T. 
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PEACHES   AND   NECTARINES   FOR 
MARKET. 

PL.iNTING    THE    TrEES. 

Traixeii  trees  or  these  that  have  been  {iruned 
about  three  times  and  duly  trained  are  too  often 
preferred  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
the  cheapest  in  the  end,  owing  to  their  attain- 
ing to  a  productive  state  the  most  quickly.  No 
greater  mistake  in  connection  with  Peach  and 
Nectarine  culture  can  well  be  made.  Trained 
trees  rarely,  if  ever,  produce  fruit  during  the 
season  following  planting.  They  might  do  so 
if  previously  growing  against  .sunny  walls  and 
extra  pains  were  taken  in  transplanting  before 
all  the  leaves  had  fallen.  As  it  happens,  the 
trees  are  principally  raised  in  the  open  ground 
and  the  wood  is  not  of  a  fruitful  description. 
According  to  my  experience,  trained  trees  are 
apt  to  be  slow  in  attaining  to  a  productive  state, 
and  are  most  liable  to  lose  their  branches 
prematurely  and  piecemeal  owing  to  their 
gumming  badly  where  so  much  severe  pruning 
of  rank,  innnature  wood  took  place.  Jlaidens, 
or  trees  that  have  made  one  season's  growth 
from  the  bud  and  not  been  pruned  in  any  way, 
are  much  the  cheapest  and  by  far  the  best  to 
plant.  These  may  be  planted  during  winter  or 
early  in  the  spring  and  fruited  the  second  sum- 
mer after.  'To  be  plain,  if  I  planted  maidens 
in  February  or  March  next— and  that  I  hold  to 
be  a  good  tinie  to  do  this  work — I  should  expec 
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them  to  form  fairly  large  heads  during  the 
following  summer  capable,  say,  of  producing  a 
dozen  fruits  in  1900,  the  trees  benefiting  rather 
than  suffering  injury  from  the  early  cropping, 
as  it  prevents  grossness.  Strong,  well-ripened 
maiden  trees  should  be  bought  always  from  a 
reliable  source,  paying  the  best  (trade)  price 
for  them.  If  received  in  the  autumn  they  may 
be  planted  then,  or  they  can  be  laid  in  by  their 
heels,  taking  care  to  well  cover  the  roots  with 
fine  soil  and  to  mat  over  the  tops  whenever  a 
severe  frost  is  anticipated.  Just  when  top 
growth  commences  is  about  the  best  time  to 
plant,  and  this  delay  admits  of  the  house  or 
houses  being  utilised  to  their  fuU  extent  for 
Chrysanthemums  and  the  preparation  if  need 
be  of  many  tliousand  Tomato  plants.  I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  pointed  out  that  expensive 
curvilinear  wire  trellises  are  what  answer  well  in 
private  gardens.  Wires  strained  through  eyes 
screwed  into  the  sash-bars  lengthways  of  the 
house  9  inches  apart  and  9  inches  or  rather 
less  from  the  glass  is,  however,  the  cheapest, 
simplest,  and  best  arrangement.  My  trees  are 
about  1.'5  feet  apart,  but  a  portion  would  soon 
occupy  double  their  allotted  space  if  I  could 
make  up  my  mind  to  sacrifice  the  other  half  of 
them.  For  quick  returns,  plant  nearly  or  quite 
as  thickly  as  I  have  done.  They  can  be  kept 
within  bounds  by  judicious  stopping  and  fore- 
shortening. If  large  trees  are  desired,  either 
allow  more  room  in  the  first  instance,  or  else 
plant  more  thickly  and  transplant  some  of  them 
to  another  house  when  they  are  nearing  each 
other.  There  is  yet  another  alternative.  Cor- 
dons may  be  grown  between  fan-shaped  trees, 
and  these  gradually  cleared  out  as  more  space  is 
required.  I  have  been  advised  by  an  expert  that 
cordon  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  planted  2 
feet  or  so  apart  are  very  profitable.  I  hojje  to 
be  able  to  say  more  about  that  some  other  time, 
as  my  three  dozen  cordons  are  only  just 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Trees  "worked  "  high 
or  with  a  clear  stem  are  expensive,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  shorter  the  Plum  stock  the  better 
pleased  I  am.  The  best  stems  are  formed  by 
the  scions,  and  if  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were 
all  either  on  their  own  roots  or  budded  on 
seedling  Peaches  there  would  be  fewer  failures 
owing  to  the  stock  not  swelling  properly.  We 
want  free,  not  dwarfing  stocks.  Stems  reaching 
to  the  lower  wire  or  from  2  feet  to  'A  feet  high 
can  be  had  by  planting  strong  dwarf  maidens. 
Top  these  to  the  desired  height  and  trim  oft"  all 
lateral  growth,  leaving  nothing  but  so  many 
"  sticks,"  as  a  gardening  friend  once  termed  my 
newly-pruned  maidens.  If  the  trees  are  properly 
planted,  taking  care  notto  bury  thecollarsdeeply, 
are  kept  uniformly  moist  at  the  roots  and  not  sub- 
mitted to  hard  forcing  at  first  they  will  break 
strongly,  and  what  the  grower  then  has  to  do  is 
to  remove  the  worst  placed  of  the  shoots,  re- 
serving four  or  six  for  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  tree.  If  these  shoots  grow  strongly,  as  they 
usually  do,  top  them  when  about  18  inches  long, 
thin  out  resulting  shoots  and  lay  in  those  best 
situated  for  the  purpose .  In  this  way  a  fair 
sized  head  is  formed  during  the  first  season,  and 
the  wood  not  being  too  gross  will  flower  freely 
the  following  spring.  Gentle  heat,  with  a  daily 
syringing  to  keep  down  red  spider,  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  these  young  trees.  If  Tomatoes 
are  grown  with  them — and  no  market  grower 
could  well  resist  the  temptation  to  thus  turn 
the  space  to  a  good  account  for  at  least  two 
seasons — the  syringing  should  be  done  in  the 
morning  after  a  little  air  has  been  given,  and 
there  must  be  no  early  closing  to  box  up  sun- 
heat,  as  this  means  a  sudden  bad  attack  of 
Cladisporium  and  a  light  crop  of  Tomatoes.  The 
Tomatoes  ought  also  to  be  studied  during  the 


second  season,  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
making  good  progress  unless  neglected,  also 
fruiting  well  in  the  hot  and  comparatively  dry 
atmosphere  that  suits  the  Tomato  plant. 

Treatment  of  Older  Trees. 
I  believe  in  ihinning  out  crowded  shoots, 
pruning  or  shortening  those  reserved  requiring 
strengthening,  and  those  already  tending  to 
grossness  lightly.  Older  trees  should  be  fore- 
shortened freely  to  keep  them  within  bounds 
and  to  strengthen  the  centres,  as  these  ought  to 
be  as  well  furnished  with  bearing  wood  as  the 
rest  of  the  trees.  A  close  look-out  should  be 
kept  for  fastenings  becoming  too  tight,  as  I 
have  seen  much  harm  result  from  a  neglect  of 
this  precaution.  There  ought  to  be  no  necessity 
for  winter  dressings  witli  insecticides.  Apply- 
ing these  occupies  too  much  time,  and  besides  the 
only  insect  pest  that,  as  a  rule,  proves  trouble- 
some in  the  case  of  market  growers'  trees  is  red 
spider.  If  these  have  been  in  the  ascendant 
during  the  summer  previous,  thoroughly  wet 
every  part  of  the  dormant  tree  with  water  to 
every  gallon  of  which  a  good-sized  handful  of 
sulphur  has  been  added.  If  the  trees  are  kept 
properly  syringed  and  the  borders  constantly 
moist,  red  spider  will  make  but  little  headway, 
and  after  the  crops  are  gathered,  syringing  with 
sulphur  and  water,  wetting  as  much  of  the 
under  side  of  the  foliage  as  possible  and  discon- 
tinuing the  daily  syringing,  with  clear  water, 
efl'ectually  checks  red  spider.  Flowers  of  sul- 
phur mix  readily  with  water  if  squeezed  through 
a  muslin  bag.  Large  trees  bearing  heavy  crops 
of  fruit  should  be  assisted  by  frequent  appli- 
cations of  liquid  manure  to  the  roots,  and  in  no 
case  ought  the  borders  to  become  dry  either 
during  the  growing  or  resting  periods.  Neglect- 
ing the  borders  after  the  trees  have  matured 
their  crops  is  anything  but  sensible.  It  is  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months  that  they  recoup  their 
strength  and  the  foundation  for  another  crop  is 
laid. 

Marketing  the  Fruit. 

If  any  of  my  readers  have  left  such  numbers 
of  fruit  on  the  trees  that  many  of  them  refuse 
to  swell  and  ripen  properly,  dropping  pre- 
maturely, the  chances  are  the  remainder  will 
not  realise  Iiigh  prices,  and  the  trees  will  have 
been  much  crippled  into  tlie  bargain.  Leaving 
large  numbers  of  fruit  at  thinning-time  with 
the  idea  that  some  will  always  drojj  prematurely 
is  the  surest  way  of  bringing  about  this  misfor- 
tune. Do  all  the  thinning  necessary  before 
the  stoning  period,  and  if  the  trees  are  in  good 
health  there  will  be  no  premature  dropping  to 
complain  of.  What  constitutes  a  good  crop  is 
somewhat  difticult  to  define,  but  if  the  fruits 
are  left  9  inches  apart  each  way  all  over  the 
trees  there  will  not  be  much  wrong  either  way. 
If  left  much  closer  together  there  will  be  many 
more  "  seconds  "  than  "  firsts."  If  Nectarines 
are  smaller  than  Peaches,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  fruits  may  be  left  any  closer  together 
on  the  trees.  It  is  my  belief  each  Nectarine 
takes  as  much  out  of  a  tree  as  a  Peach,  and  if 
this  view  were  generally  acted  upon,  very  many 
more  fuUy  developed  Nectarines  would  be  met 
with  in  both  market  and  private  gardens.  I 
believe  half  the  Nectarines  grown  in  this  country 
are  uneatable,  owing  to  the  trees  producing 
them  being  over  -  cropped.  When  thinning 
Peaches  or  Nectarines,  as  many  as  possible 
should  be  left  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  trees, 
and  all  ought  to  be  well  exposed  to  light,  air 
and  sun  to  colour  them — pale  fruit  not  pleasing 
buyers.  Some  there  are  who  grow  good  fruit 
only  to  spoil  it  in  packing.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ready  for 


the  dining  table  when  packed  would  be  com- 
paratively worthless  by  the  time  fruiterers 
get  them,  and  that  however  well  they  may 
be  packed.  The  time-honoured,  but  in  all 
instances  foolish,  plan  of  suspending  fish-nets 
under  the  trees  to  catch  falling  fruit  should 
never  be  adopted  by  market  growers.  No  fruit 
ought  to  be  left  on  the  trees  till  ready  to  drop, 
as  this  militates  against  the  quality  as  well  as 
travelling.  Once  or  twice  every  day  the  trees 
should  be  gone  over,  and  every  fruit  just  com- 
mencing to  soften  at  the  base  (they  must  not  be 
pressed  anywhere  else)  ought  to  be  at  once 
carefully,  yet  forcibly,  removed.  They  may  be 
packed  at  once  or  kept  resting  on  a  bed  of 
paper  and  wood  wool  till  they  can  be  packed. 
If  quite  firm  when  started,  they  will  soften 
somewhat  during  the  journey,  and  a  few  hours 
in  a  shop  window  will  do  the  rest.  The  sender 
will  also  do  well  to  grade  all  his  fruit.  Never 
spoil  a  good  gathering  by  including  a  few  second 
or  undersized  fruit  with  the  prime,  as  this  may 
end  in  a  low  price  being  allowed  for  all  sent. 
Faulty  grading  and  packing  tell  their  own  tale 
to  the  oommission  agent,  and  advantage  may  be 
taken  of  the  inexperienced  sender  as  a  conse- 
quence. On  one  occasion  this  season  I  had 
occasion  to  make  three  grades,  and  the  returns 
were  respectively  18s.,  12s.,  and  6s.  per  dozen, 
or  the  respectable  average  of  12s.  per  dozen. 
If  all  had  been  sent  without  grading,  9s.  would 
have  been  the  most  per  dozen  returned.  Cheap, 
fragile,  or  makeshift  boxes  ought  never  to  be 
used.  Those  who  send  to  salesmen  should 
apply  for  their  boxes  and  pack  in  these. 
Home-made  boxes  ought  to  be  equally  as 
deep  and  strong,  fruit  frequently  coming  to 
grief  in  shallow  boxes  particularly.  Nothing 
hard  should  press  against  the  points  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  they  ought  to  rest 
on  a  soft,  springy  base.  A  box  19  inches  long, 
14  inches  wide,  and  4i  inches  deep,  outside 
measurement,  answers  well  for  two  dozen  large 
Peaches,  and  will  hold  half  a  dozen  more 
smaller-sized  fruit  or  Nectarines.  Wood-wool 
has  largely  superseded  cotton-wool  for  packing, 
but  I  do  not  pack  wholly  in  this,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  apt  to 
shift  in  this  material,  sometimes  arriving  at 
their  destination  resting  on  their  points  instead 
of  their  base,  where,  if  slightly  bruised,  it  does 
not  greatly  detract  from  the  value  of  the  fruit. 
A  layer  of  cotton-wool  may  well  be  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box  as  a  foundation  only. 
Each  fruit  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
square  of  tissue  paper,  bringing  the  ends  up  to 
a  point  on  the  top.  Cotton- wool,  unbleached, 
but  of  fairly  good  quality,  pulled  or  cut  into 
lengths  of  about  12  inches,  and  each  width 
divided  into  three  strips,  folded  so  as  to  have 
the  skin  side  outwards,  should  then  be  wound 
round  each  fruit,  and,  the  cotton-wool  being 
deeper  than  the  Peaches  or  Nectarines,  serves 
as  a  rest  for  the  base  and  a  protection  for  the 
point.  The  fruit  ought  to  be  packed  closely 
and  tightly  together,  and  may,  further,  have  a 
thin  or  thick  layer  of  cotton-wool,  as  the  case 
may  be,  over  the  top,  the  lid  shutting  down 
tightly  on  this.  Thus  packed  not  much  harm 
should  result,  even  if  a  railway  porter  did  drop 
the  box  in  handling.  There  ought  to  be  no 
nailing  down  of  the  lids,  as  it  is  uncalled  for. 
The  fruit  may,  and  very  frequently  is,  damaged 
in  trying  to  force  open  nailed-down  lids,  and 
packers  are  far  too  fond  of  driving  in  those  wire 
nails.  It  is  well  to  paste  printed  labels  on  the 
boxes,  showing  what  the  contents  are,  or  inti- 
mating that  the  fruit  is  soft,  and  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  fruit  should  also  be  stated 
openly  for  the  benefit  of  salesmen. 

W.    Ic.GULDEN. 
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Trees   and  Shrubs. 


PIERIS  FORMOSA. 

The  genus  Pieris  is  represented  in  gardens  by 
some  hidf-!i-(lo/,en  species,  the  best  known  of 
whicli  are  1'.  tli>i-ibunda  fmin  the  Smith  United 
States  and  P.  japonioa  from  Japan.  Both  these 
■are  well-knuwn  evergreen  .shrubs,  but  are 
generally  called  Andromedas.  The  genus  also 
contains  two  or  three  deciduous  species.  P.  for- 
niosa,  the  species  now  figured,  is  one  of  the 
rarest  :  it  is  evergreen,  and  conies  from  the 
mountains  of  Northern  India,  where  it  is  found 
at  altitudes  of  7000  feet  to  10,000  feet,  and  from 
China.  There  it  grows  some  VZ  feet  high,  and 
is  a  wide-spreading  bush  or  even  a  small  tree. 
In  England,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  really 
hardy  except  in  the  south-west,  or  in  localities 
with  a  similar  climate.  It  has  been  grown  out- 
side at  Kew  for  many  years,  but  now  it  is  only 


diameter  ;  they  are  nodding,  a  <|uarter  of  an  inch 
wide  at  the  base,  tapering  towards  the  narrow 
mouth,  whei'e  are  five  small  reHe.xed  lobes.  The 
colour  is  a  porcelain-white.  For  gardens 
ordinarily  situated  near  London  and  further 
north  this  plant  is  of  no  value  as  a  hardy  shrub; 
it  requires  the  protection  of  a  cool  greenhouse  ; 
but  wherever  llhododendrons  of  the  stamp  of 
Falconeri,  grande,  itc,  will  thrive  outside,  it 
ought  always  to  be  planted.  Its  general 
character  as  well  as  its  great  beauty  when  in 
bloom  are  admirably  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing engraving. — W.  J.  B. 

Mr.  John  D.  Nauscawen,  Whiteway,  Chud- 
leigh,  Devon,  who  sent  us  the  photo  from  which 
the  illustration  was  prepared,  sends  us  the 
following  notes  on  the  plant  ; — 

I  enclose  a  photo  of  Andromeda  (Pieris)  formosa. 
It  is  17  feet  high  and  28  feet  through.  As  you 
see,  it  is  one  mass  of  bloom,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  loveliest   plants  for  the  shrubbery  that  ever 


Pieris  formosa  at  Pentillie  Castle,  Cornwall.    From  a  photograph  sent  hy  Mr.  John  D.  Nauscawen, 

Whiteway,  Chudleigh,  Devon. 


•3  feet  high,  and  this  growth  has  for  the  most 
part  been  made  during  the  last  two  years,  the 
winters  having  been  mild  enough  to  allow  the 
shoots  to  survive.  The  winter  of  1894-.5  had 
completely  cut  it  back  to  the  ground.  In  a 
word,  Pieris  formosa  stands  on  the  same  footing 
as  regards  hardiness  as  the  tenderer  species  of 
Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  except  that  it  has 
the  faculty  of  sending  up  growths  wlien  killed 
down  to  the  ground.  In  Cornwall  a  few  years 
ago  I  saw  tine  specimens  of  this  evergreen,  and 
it  is  in  some  such  locality,  no  doubt,  that  the 
magnificent  specimen  shown  in  the  illustration 
has  grown. 

The  leaves  are  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
Portugal  Laurel,  although  slightly  firmer  ;  they 
are  each  3  inches  to  5  inches  long,  from  1  inch 
to  IJ  inches  wide,  tapering  towards  both  ends, 
of  a  dark  lustrous  green,  perfectly  smooth,  and 
have  the  margins  very  minutely  toothed.  It 
blossoms  during  April  and  May,  the  flowers 
appearing  in  great  numbers  on  a  compound 
panicle   6   inches   or   more    in   length   and    in 


was  introduced.  The  plant  is  growing  in  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  W.  Coryton,  Pentillie  Castle, 
Cornwall,  where  there  is  a  grand  collection  of 
Indian  Rhododendrons. 


Crinodendron  Hookeri.— There  have  of  late 
been  several  references  to  the  above  Chilian  shrub 
as  an  open-air  subject  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  too  tender  for  outdoor 
culture  in  this  country,  and  is  in  consequence 
most  often  seen  as  a  denizen  of  the  greenhouse, 
though  in  the  southern  counties  there  are 
instances  of  its  doing  well  in  sheltered  positions 
in  the  open,  I  myself  having  seen  a  healthy 
jilant  in  blossom  during  the  past  month  in  a  well- 
known  garden  in  Dorsetshire.  That  it  should 
flourish  without  protection  in  a  garden  as  far 
north  as  Ross-shire  is,  however,  certainly  sur- 
prising. In  all  probability  the  site  that  it 
occupies  is  naturally  protected  from  cold  winds 
by  rocks  or  evergreens  or  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  endure  Scottish  winters  with  im- 
punity. Another  Chilian  shrub  that  I  noticed  in 
bloom  in  the  garden  I  have  already  referred  to 


was  I'hilesia  huxifolia,  which  was  bearing  a 
<|uantitv  of  its  red  Lapigeria-like  blossoms. — 
S.  W.  F. 

Tree  Elaeagnuses.— (ienerally  speaking,  the 
different  kinds  of  El:i^agnu3  that  are  hardy  in  this 
country  can  bo  divided  into  two  groups,  by  far 
the  better  known  being  the  shrubljy  forms  of  an 
evergreen  or  sub-evergreen  character,  which  are 
natives  principally  of  .Japan.  Besides  these  there 
are  others  which  attain  quite  treelike  dimen- 
sions. They  are  all  natives  of  Southeastern 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor  and  are  deciduous.  The 
principal  species,  E.  Hortensia,  though  very  un- 
common, was  introduced  into  this  country  over 
two  centuries  .ago.  The  variety  angustifolia, 
which  is  one  of  the  very  best,  has  the  leaves  par- 
ticularly long  and  Willow-like ;  indeed,  all  of 
them  bear  a  certain  amount  of  general  resem- 
blance to  a  Willow.  The  one  prominent  feature 
of  these  Tree  Ela-agnuses,  or  Tree  Olives,  as  they 
are  also  called,  is  the  beautiful  silvery  character 
of  their  foliage,  and  on  this  account  they  stand 
out  conspicuously  from  other  trees,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  slender  branches  are  stirred 
by  the  wind,  as  then  the  intense  silvery  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  are  brought  into  view 
These  Ehfagnuses  are  well  suited  for  dry, 
sandy  soils,  for  not  only  do  they  resist  droughc 
well,  but  the  silvery  character  of  the  foliage 
is  more  pronounced  than  where  the  soil  is 
moister  and  of  better  quality. — T. 

Robinia  hispida. — We  have  in  our  gardens 
a  great  wealth  of  spring-flowering  trees  and 
shrubs,  but  after  they  are  past  the  number  of 
subjects  in  bloom  is  far  more  limited,  and  con- 
sequently any  that  flower  then  are  additionally 
valuable.  Such  an  one  is  the  Rose  Acacia 
(Robinia  hispida),  which,  although  far  less  in 
stature  than  the  other  cultivated  species  of  the 
genus,  occupies  the  first  place  if  regarded  from 
a  flowering  point  of  view.  It  is  of  a  loose, 
shrubby  style  of  growth.  The  rich  rosy  purple 
pea-shaped  blossoms  are  borne  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  being  so  distinct  in  colour  from 
those  of  any  of  their  associates  they  are  particu- 
larly valuable.  This  Acacia  is  nearly  always 
met  with  grafted  on  to  the  common  False 
Acacia,  hence  it  is  very  rarel}'  seen  in  its 
natural  bushy  shape.  If  so  grown,  rough 
winds  would  have  less  effect  upon  it  than  when 
grafted  on  to  a  clear  stem,  as  is  usually  done. 
Under  these  latter  conditions  it  must  be  planted 
in  a  fairly  sheltered  position,  as  the  branches 
being  brittle  they  are  easily  broken  by  rough 
winds.  The  specific  name  of  hispida  is  de- 
rived from  the  stiff  hairs  with  which  the  young 
branches  and  flower-stalks  are  thickly  clothed, 
but  all  the  individuals  do  not  possess  this 
character  to  the  same  degree — indeed,  there  is 
a  form — inermis — in  which  it  is  altogethei 
wanting.  A  group  consisting  of  a  few  plants 
of  this  Acacia  on  its  own  roots  and  thus  show- 
ing its  natural  haliit,  should  form  a  most 
attractive  feature  in  a  garden,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  such  plants  can  be  obtained. — T. 

NOTES  &  QUESTIONS.— TREES  &  SHRUBS. 


Bibes  speciosum. — A  note  on  the  Fuchsia  Cur- 
rant growiog  in  bush  form  appeared  some  few  weeks 
ago.  Naturalised  oa  the  grass  in  a  fairly  open  but 
sheltered  position,  its  arching  shoots  thickly  set  with 
pendent  blossoms  of  glowing  crimson,  it  was  a  beauti- 
ful sight  during  the  past  spring  iu  South  Devon  and 
remained  in  bloom  for  many  weeks. — S.  W.  F. 

Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius.— On  July  .5 
a  pretty  branch  of  this  valuable  plant  was  shown 
at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horti- 
cultural Association.  The  spray  was  grown  and 
bloomed  near  Edinburgh  with  such  plants  as 
Buddleia  globosa,  which  flowers  freely  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  spray  shown  was  a  foot  long  and 
4  inches  across  at  the  base,  tapering  into  a  beauti- 
fully moulded  pyramid  of  tiny  Daisy-like  flowers 
an  inch  across  at  the  top.  It  is  described  by 
Nicholson  as  hardy  in  the  south  of  England,  but 
until  the  meeting  I  was  not  aware  it  would  thrive 
in  the  open  air  so  far  north  as  Edinburgh.     This 
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species  is  said  to  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  and  to 
be  readily  propagated  in  summer  by  means  of 
cuttings  made  of  the  half-ripened  young  wood. 
— D.  T.  F. 

Abutilon  vitifolium. — Mr.  S.  Arnott's  note 
on  the  decorative  value  of  large  specimens  of  this 
Abutilon  when  grown  in  the  form  of  tall  bushes 
in  sheltered  situations  should  lead  those  who 
possess  warm  gardens  in  the  south-west  of 
England  and  in  Ireland  to  plant  this  beautiful 
subject  more  freely.  As  he  says,  description 
fails  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  charming 
picture  presented  by  such  plants  when  in  the 
zenith  of  their  beauty.  There  are,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  not  a  few  gardens  in  South  Devon  where  they 
are  thus  grown,  both  the  porcelain  blue  and  the 
white  varieties  being  represented. — S.  W.  F. 

Escallonia  langleyensis. — This  is  a  deci- 
dedly pretty  addition  to  hybrid  shrubs,  among 
which  the  genua  Escallonia  has  not,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  previously  figured.  It  was  raised  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  at  their  Langley  nursery,  and 
obtained  from  E.  Philippiana  crossed  with  the 
pollen  of  E.  macrantha  sanguinea.  The  little 
open  bell-shaped  flowers  are  borne  in  as  great 
profusion  and  much  after  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  E.  Philippiana,  but  instead  of  being 
white,  as  in  that  kind,  they  are  of  a  pleasing  shade 
of  pink.  It  received  an  award  of  merit  last  year 
on  June  15,  and  was  recently  exhibited  in  good 
condition  at  the  Drill  Hall.— T. 

Philadelphus  Lemoinei.— I  was  certainly 
surprised  that  this  charming  little  shrub  had  not 
up  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting 
on  June  28  received  any  recognition  from  the 
floral  committee,  but  on  referring  to  the  published 
lists  such  proved  to  be  the  case.  An  award  of 
merit  was  bestowed  upon  it  on  that  occasion,  and 
but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  now  well  known  and 
generally  distributed,  it  would,  I  venture  to 
think,  have  received  a  first-class  certificate. 
These  difl'erent  hybrid  forms  of  Philadelphus 
obtained  by  the  intercrossing  of  the  little  new 
Mexican  P.  microphyllus  with  the  European 
Mock  Orange  (P.  coronarius)  are  really  charming 
shrubs,  remarkable  not  only  from  their  profusion 
of  bloom,  but  also  for  the  grace  and  elegance  of  a 
well-developed  specimen.  One  particularly  desir- 
able feature  possessed  by  P.  Lemoinei  is  that  the 
blossoms  have  for  the  most  part  the  agreeable 
fragrance  of  P.  microphyllus  rather  than  the 
heavy,  unpleasant  smell  of  its  other  parent. 
There  are  now  several  varieties  belonging  to  the 
Lemoinei  group,  one  at  least  of  which  (Boule 
d'Argent)  has  double  blossoms. — H.  P. 

Magnolia  pumila. — This  species  of  Magnolia 
is  but  seldom  met  with,  and  certainly,  as  far  as 
the  ornamental  qualities  of  its  blossoms  are  con- 
cerned, it  has  no  very  strong  claims  to  extended 
cultivation,  but  the  flowers  are  so  fragrant 
as  to  at  once  attract  attention.  It  is,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  specific  name,  quite  a  small-grow- 
ing plant — at  least  for  a  Magnolia — and  will  flower 
freely  when  not  more  than  18  inches  high.  The 
ovate  leaves,  which  are  each  about  6  inches  long, 
are  of  a  dark  glossy  green  on  the  upper  surface 
and  slightly  glaucous  beneath.  The  flowers,  which 
do  not  expand  widely,  are  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg  and  of  an  ivory-white,  tinged  with 
green.  The  fragrance  of  this  species  is  even 
more  pronounced  during  the  evening  than  it  is  in 
the  daytime.  It  is  a  native  of  Ja\'a  and  was  in- 
troduced towards  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  succeeds  perfectly  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat,  and  sand  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  inter- 
mediate temperature.  [This  species  will  strike 
readily  from  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots 
put  into  sandy  soil  and  kept  close  till  rooted. 
Plants  so  obtained  flower  when  quite  small,  and  I 
have  had  them  when  but  a  few  inches  high,  and 
in  2J-inch  pots  each  bear  a  comparatively  large 
globular  bloom. — T. 

Magnolia  Watsoni. — This  must  certainly  be 
assigned  a  place  among  the  most  desirable  shrubs 
that  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  ten 
years.  The  flowers,  which  are  freely  borne,  are 
nearly  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  ivory-white  in 


colour.  A  very  conspicuous  feature  of  the  flower 
is  a  broad  ring  of  crimson  filaments  that  sur- 
rounds the  pistil.  When  first  expanded  the 
flowers  are  very  agreeably  scented.  This  Mag- 
nolia, though  it  is  as  yet  but  little  planted,  has 
proved  hardy  in  this  country,  at  all  events  in 
fairly  sheltered  positions.  Magnolias,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  readily  establish  themselves,  particularly 
if  they  are  planted  in  a  bleak  or  exposed  spot. 
All  of  them  succeed  best  if  sheltered  from  the 
wind,  and  a  good  plan  is  to  plant  them  when 
small  in  a  clearing  where  there  is  a  shelter  belt 
of  trees  and  shrubs  sufficient  to  break  the  force 
of  the  wind,  but  not  near  enough  to  rob  the  soil 
or  to  shade  the  Magnolias  to  any  great  extent. 
A  soil  that  is  not  too  much  much  parched  up  at 
any  time  is  also  necessary  to  their  well-doing. 
Another  species  nearly  related  to  M.  Watsoni  is 
M.  parviflora,  but  the  former  is  the  better  of  the 
two.  There  are  now  so  many  Magnolias  that 
differ  widely  from  each  other  in  stature,  flowers, 
season  of  blooming,  and  other  particulars,  that  a 
most  interesting  garden  feature  might  be  formed 
of  Magnolias  alone. — H.  P. 


Flower  Garden. 

EXHIBITING  TUFTED   PANSIES. 

There  is  a  danger  of  missing  the  mark  alto- 
gether by  the  encouragement  given  to  the  pro- 
duction of  florists'  flowers  such  as  are  met  with 
at  exhibitions  of  the  Tufted  Pansy,  especially 
where  these  beautiful  hardy  flowers  are  set  up 
in  sprays.  The  exhibitor  stages  blossoms  par- 
taking of  all  the  points  of  a  florist's  flower 
regardless  altogether  of  the  plant's  habit  of 
growth.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  finest 
varieties  met  with  at  shows,  both  in  competi- 
tion and  in  the  exhibits  of  tlie  trade  specialists, 
are  quite  unsuited  for  the  flower  garden.  The 
question  therefore  arises,  What  useful  purpose 
does  the  present  method  of  exhibiting  these 
flowers  serve  '. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
number  of  sprays,  neatly  arranged  with  their 
own  foliage,  more  especially  if  a  wise  selection 
of  varieties  be  made,  is  efl'ective,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  many  visitors  to  the  shows  are 
captivated  by  what  they  see  there.  This  result, 
most  people  will  readily  admit,  is  satisfactory  so 
far,  but  the  great  mistake  is  made  in  ordering 
plants  of  the  handsome  kinds  exhibited,  and 
which  in  the  succeeding  season  rarely  give  the 
results  anticipated.  A  large  number  of  the 
sorts,  instead  of  being  beautifully  tufted  and 
compact  in  their  habit  of  growth,  are  coarse, 
and  instead  of  flowering  freely  and  continu- 
ously, are  only  to  be  seen  in  good  form  during 
a  somewhat  limited  period,  after  which  the 
flowers  are  i)uny  and  unsatisfactory.  To  this 
rule,  however,  there  are  several  exceptions,  the 
blossoms  being  equally  valuable  for  exhibiting 
as  well  as  for  garden  decoration,  and  it  is  to 
the  raising  of  such  sorts  that  the  enthusiast 
might  well  devote  more  attention. 

Beautiful  though  the  last  -  mentioned  class 
of  flowers  may  be,  and  greatly  admired 
by  the  public  when  arranged  in  sprays,  their 
excellent  qualities  for  the  flower  garden  can 
never  be  properly  appreciated  until  growing 
jjlants  can  be  exhibited,  showing  at  once  their 
free-flowering  properties  and  their  habit  of 
growth.  The  type  of  plant  alluded  to  here  is 
well  represented  by  Florizel,  a  lovely  blush- 
lilac,  wonderfully  free  flowering  on  somewhat 
short,  stout  footstalks,  and  of  a  splendid  tufted 
growth.  If  the  public  could  only  see  plants 
such  as  this  staged  growing  in  pans,  baskets, 
or  any  suitable  receptacle,  they  would  at  once 
be  convinced  of  their  great  value.  There  would 
be  no  deception  if  this  rule  of  exhibiting  were 


caiTied  out,  as  visitors  could  see  for  themselves 
the  class  of  plant  they  were  ordering,  and 
quickly  appreciate  their  value  for  certain  forms 
of  garden  decoration.  The  craving  by  exhibitors 
after  the  formal  flowers  of  the  florist  checks  all 
progress,  and  the  sooner  less  regard  is  paid  to 
this  and  more  attention  given  to  the  raising  of 
pretty  free-flowering  varieties,  combined  with 
the  essential  of  a  good  habit,  the  better  it  will 
be.  At  the  present  time,  as  with  other  flowers, 
owing  to  the  orthodox  system  of  exhibiting  the 
Tufted  Pansies,  there  are  many  very  beautiful 
medium-sized  flowers  which  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
seen,  and  among  these  are  some  of  the  most 
valuable  of  our  garden  plants.  Then,  too,  the 
rayless  miniature  sorts,  the  progeny  of  the 
sweet-scented  Violetta,  could  nut  very  well  fail 
to  interest  many  gardeners,  and  a  few  two-year- 
old  clumps  of  such  sorts  in  full  flower  are 
among  the  prettiest  and  daintiest  things  imagin- 
able. If  some  of  our  specialists  would  only 
lead  the  way  in  this  direction,  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  an  impetus  would  be 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  best  sorts,  and 
many  flower  gardens  be  considerably  benefited. 
Raisers  of  these  flowers,  too,  would  feel  there 
was  some  scope  for  their  efforts,  and  would  be 
stimulated  in  their  endeavour  to  introduce 
novelties  of  the  best,  as  for  some  time  past, 
plants  of  the  loveliest  description,  but  develop- 
ing blossoms  somewhat  under  the  recognised 
standard  of  size  for  arranging  in  sprays  have 
been  discarded,  or  else  retained  solely  in  the 
raisers'  own  gardens.  D.  B.  Ceane. 


Campanula  celtidifolia,  which  I  received  a 
few  years  affo  from  Mr.  Carrington  Ley,  is  conspicuous 
ill  the  border  with  its  large  clusters  of  bright  blue 
flowers.  It  is  perfectly  hurdy  aud  easily  propagateil 
by  division.  This  genus  is  so  very  extensive  that  it  is 
a  boon  sometimes  to  have  one  of  special  merit  brought 
under  one's  notice. — D. 

Lllium  Lowfi. — I  have  just  flowered  a  bulb  of 
this  beautiful  and  very  variable  species.  It  is  a  native 
of  Upper  Burraah  and  is  said  to  bft  perfectly  hardy  ; 
tlie  colour  is  white,  spotted  with  violet  in  the  inside 
of  the  bell-shaped  tube.  Some  of  the  plants  have 
pendent  and  others  erect  flowers.  Mine  are  pendent, 
and  so  much  so  that  one  has  to  lift  the  bloom  to  see 
the  interior.  It  is  too  scarce  as  yet  to  trust  it  in  the 
open  ground,  and  mine  has,  therefore,  flowered  in  a 
pot.— D. 

Liiium  Henryi. — Certainly  for  vigour  of  con- 
stitution there  is  no  Lily  that  can  compare  with  thi^. 
My  bulb  of  it  now  bears  a  flowering  stem  upwards  of 
0  feet  high,  and  I  hope  by-aud-by  will  be  a  grand 
sight.  It  lias  been  truly  described  as  an  orange- 
yellow  speciosum,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  care 
whether  the  season  is  dry  or  wet,  cold  or  mild.  In  a 
few  years  it  will  doubtless  be  more  plentiful,  aud  will 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  all  Lily  borders. — 
Delta. 

Eryngium  Oliverianum. — This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  Sea  Hollies  I  have  seen,  and  is  in  good 
condition  on  the  herbaceous  border  at  Livermere 
Park,  where  the  Ught  sandy  soil  apparently  suits 
it  well.  Here  on  a  much  heavier  soil  the  Eryn- 
giums  are  only  a  partial  success,  E.  amethysti- 
num  being  the  best  grower.  The  plant  above 
named  has  the  segments  of  the  flower  very  beauti- 
fuU}'  cut  and  fimbriated  ;  it  opens  a  very  pale 
greyish-blue,  but  when  fully  developed  is  of  a 
lovely  tint.  It  makes  a  fine  show  and  should  be- 
come very  popular. — D. 

Hardy  plants. — This  has  been  a  very  trying 
season  for  gardening  generally,  and  herbaceous 
borders  have  amongst  other  things  sutt'ered  from 
the  long  spell  of  dry  weather.  Some  gardens  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  while  in  many 
districts  it  is  a  luxury.  The  effect  has  been  seen 
in  the  disappearance  of  some  plants  and  in  the 
dwarf  character  of  others,  while  some  seem  to 
have  done  especially  well.  I  have  never,  for 
instance,  had  Liiium  testaceum  so  tall  and  full  of 
flower,  but  I  see  a  manifest  deterioration  in  some 
of  the  clumps  of  the  speciosum  varieties.     The 
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plants  in  tho  rock  garden  have  on  the  wholo  done 
well,  and  oven  now  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  bloom. — D. 


CROCUS  IMPK.RATI  AND  CROCUS 
VEKNUS. 

Ix  gardening  books  the  Crocus  used  to  be 
calloil  "  tho  harl)inger  of  -spring,"  but  tho  many 
kinds  of  Crocus  now  in  cultivation  have  variou.s 
seasons  of  flowering,  so  that  they  may  be  said 
to  last  for  eight  months  in  the  year  ;  in  fact,  in 
Edge  Garden  Crocus  vallicola,  the  earliest  of 
the  autumn  kinds,  comes  out  in  Augu.st,  and 


Crocus  vermis  leticorrhynchus.  Engraved  for 
The  Gabden  from  a  photograph  sent  by 
Miss  C.  WoUey-Dod. 

spring  Crocuses  last  into  March.  C.  Imperati, 
which  is  here  figured,  may  be  called  a  link 
between  autumn  and  spring  kinds,  flowering 
generally  in  midwinter.  After  a  wet  and  warm 
autumn,  such  as  the  autumn  of  18!)7,  several 
were  out  before  Christmas,  and  they  arrived  at 
their  best  before  the  end  of  January,  which 
was  unusually  dry  and  fine.  February,  how- 
ever, is  generally  their  best  month,  and,  of 
course,  in  a  climate  like  that  of  the  midland 
counties  of  England  winter  flowers  must  take 
their  chance,  and  take  advantage  of  any  line 
interval  frost  and  storms  afford  them.  C.  Im- 
perati is  named  after  a  naturalist  of  Naples, 
Imperato,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  species  is  local,  being  found  only 
in  those  parts  of  Ibily  which  are  within  about 
ICH!)  miles  of  Naples,  north  and  south.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  species,  the  outside  of  the  flower 
being  pale  fawn  colour,  striped  with  brown,  and 
the  inside  rich  purple.  When  the  sun  is  bright 
the  flowers  open  very  widely,  as  represented  in 
this  engraving.  The  shades  of  colour  vary 
much.  Maw,  in  liis  monograph  of  the  genus 
Crocus,  gives  a  coloured  portrait  of  several 
varieties.  The  most  distinct  varieties  which 
I  have  come  into  bloom  later  than  the  ordinary 
type,  having  the  outside  of  the  flower  without 
stripes,  and  the  inside  very  deep  rich  purple. 
It  also  has  the  tube  much  shorter,  the  expanded 
flower  lying  nearly  flat  upon  the  ground. 
There  is  an  albino  variety,  but  the  flowers  are 
not  very  pure  white  and  it  is  somewhat  more 
delicate  than  the  type,  the  bulbs  often  dying 
when  they  ought  to  be  renewing  themselves. 
This  variety  comes  tolerably  true  from  seed, 
but  as  it  is  rather  late  flowering,  it  is  not  of 
more  value,  except  as  a  rarity,  than  some  of 
the  pure  white  forms  of  Crocus  vernus.  A  fine 
mass  of  C.  Imperati  in  February  is  a  sight  to 
encourage,   and  it  is  worth   while  using   bell- 


glasses  to   protect  the  flowers  from  snow  and 
bad  weather. 

Crocus  vernus  has  a  wide  native  range  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  extending  from  tho  Pyrenees 
to  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  nearly  through 
Italy  to  tho  south.  It  is  included  in  tho  Mora 
of  the  British  Islands,  but  only  as  a  naturalised 
foreigner.  In  my  boyhood  I  lived  near  Not- 
tingham, and  I  recollect  nearly  seventy  years 
ago  what  a  sight  the  purple  Crocus  used  U>  be 
there  in  early  spring.  Driving  into  Notting- 
ham by  the  Derby  road  on  a  clear  day  in  March, 
and  looking  down  across  what  was  then  open 
park  attached  to  the  castle,  the  meadows  below 
seemed  to  me  to  be  covered  by  sheets  of  water 
reflecting  the  blue  sky,  such  was  the  abundance 
of  purple  Crocus  vernus  extending  over  many 
acres  ;  but  the  Midland  railway  station  and 
sidings,  as  well  as  new  streets,  now  cover  what 
was  then  a  clear  area  for  flowers.  Later  in  the 
year  an  autumn  Crocus,  C.  nudiflorus,  was 
nearly  as  plentiful  in  dirt'erent  parts  of  the  same 
meadows,  reaching  to  the  Trent  side  where 
Wilford  Ferry  then  was.  The  variety  of  Crocus 
vernus  in  the  accompanying  engraving  is  one 
figured  in  Mr.  Maw's  monograph  (plate  2<;) 
under  the  name  of  leucorrhynchus,  called  also 
Pheasant's  Feather.  It  is  purplish  white, 
feathered  near  the  tip  with  bright  purple,  but, 
as  the  name  implies,  having  the  extreme  top  of 
the  petals  pure  white.     I  have  cultivated  this 


Crocus  Imperati  at  Edge  Sail.    From  a  photograph 
sent  by  Miss  C.  Wolley-Dod. 

variety  for  many  years,  and  find  that  these  very 
marked  characters  are  reproduced  in  the  seed- 
lings. It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  varieties 
of  C.  vernus.  C.   Wollby-Dod. 

F:d<ie  Hall,  Malpas. 


Ostrowskia  magnifica. — I  have  grown  a  few 
pUnts  of  this.  This  year  they  have  flowered  with 
me  ;  one  of  the  plants  has  given  pure  white 
blossoms  and  the  other  light  shades  of  mauve.  In 
a  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  Fremlin,  in  whose 
garden  this  plant  does  so  well,  he  tells  me  that 
white-flowered  seedlings  are  not  uncommon,  and 
his  plants  are  doing  well.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  well  deserves  its  specific  name  of  magnifica,  for 
it  is  the  grandest  of  all  Campanulas  or  allied 
plants.  The  flowers  are  fully  6  inches  across  and 
very  stout  in  substance.  It  seems  to  be  perfectly 
hardy,  coming  as  it  does  from  Turkestan  and 
other  parts  of  Central  Asia.  There  is  no  doubt  it 
will  find  a  place  when  better  known  in  all  gardens 
where  hardy  perennials  are  cultivated. — Delta. 

Epilobium  ang'ustifolium. — In  Hyde  Park 
good  use  is  made  of  our  own  native  Willow  Herb 
(Epilobium  angustifolium),  with  which  one  large 
circular  bed  is  completely  filled,  thus  forming 
quite    a    dense    mass    of    stems,    crowned    with 


myriads  of  its  pretty  blossoms.  Associated  wit) 
other  plants  it  is  of  far  too  aggressive  a  nature  to 
prove  an  agreeable  neighbour  ;  hence  it  sliould  be 
planted  with  care,  but  with  an  entire  bod  given  up 
to  it,  as  in  Hyde  Park,  no  objection  can  bo  taken 
on  that  .score.  The  soil,  too,  being  fairly  dry,  it 
reaches  a  height  only  of  4  feet  or  5  feet.  For  tho 
last  two  or  three  years  this  particular  bed  has 
been  most  striking,  and  attracted  a  larger  share 
of  attention  than  many  of  those  filled  with  tender 
exotics,  which  need  protection  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. — T. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  SAXIB^KAGES. 
No  group  of  alpines  is  calculated  to  create  a  more- 
widespread  interest  than  the  many  beautiful  spe- 
cies and  varieties  of  early-flowering  Saxifrages.  I 
refer  more  directly  to  the  encrusteu  section  and  to 
other  beautiful  knids,  such  as  Burseriana  and  the 
like.  Beautiful  and  interesting  as  these  early 
kinds  undoubtedly  are,  many  of  them  are  by  no 
means  of  easy  culture,  or,  at  least,  this  sort  of 
impression  gains  ground  because  anything  like 
large  examples  of  them  are  rarely  it  ever  seen. 
Of  course,  among  the  trade  growers  examples  ot 
extraordinary  size  are  not  to  be  expected,  simply 
because  the  slow-growing  character  of  the  plants 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  demand  on  the  other 
prevents  the  retaining  of  plants  for  specimen 
size.  In  a  large  number  of  instances  progress  is 
very  slow,  but  in  others,  as,  e.y.,  S.  apicuiata,  S. 
sancta  and  a  few  others,  progress  is  quite  rapid, 
and  of  these  a  lovely  carpet  may  be  formed  in  two 
or  three  years  if  the  proper  position  be  selected. 
It  is  quite  a  different  matter  with  such  diminutive 
gems  as  aretioides  primuUna,  Boydi,  Boydi  alba, 
Burseriana  and  its  varieties,  calyciflora,  squar- 
rosa,  diapensoides  and  others  near  akin.  Of 
these,  all  of  which  are  either  slow  growers,  or 
comparatively  so,  the  well-known  Burseriana  is 
the  freest  grower,  though  oftentimes  rather  dis- 
appointing just  when  success  would  appear  in 
sight.  Frequently  the  beautiful  silvery  grey 
tufts  of  this  kind  become  patchy  and  disfigured 
during  winter  from  a  cause  I  cannot  explain,  but 
which  is  as  prevalent  when  tho  plants  are  placed  in 
frames  for  the  winter  as  when  wintered  in  tho 
open.  Once  or  twice  lately  I  have  seen  tutts  of 
large  size  similarly  affected,  wherein  rosettes  each 
one  and  a  half  inches  across  have  been  destroyed. 
Singularly  enough,  a  solitary  tuft  may  be  thus 
affected  in  perhaps  two  or  three  places,  not  neces- 
sarily so  large  as  the  above,  but  large  enough  to 
create  disfigurement  all  the  same.  All  the  terms 
of  S.  Burseriana  at  times  are  subject  to  this 
attack,  the  older  plants  as  a  rule  being  more 
liable  to  it.  The  only  other  species  I  recall 
suffering  in  the  same  or  similar  way  is  the  spiny- 
tufted  S.  juniperifolia.  In  some  winters  this  spe- 
cies is  very  badly  attacked,  the  past  mild  winter 
being  no  exception,  some  very  large  patches  being 
now  greatly  disfigured.  This  kind,  nowever,  quickly 
recovers  if  taken  in  hand  early  in  the  year,  the 
brown  portions  pulled  or  cut  away  and  repotted 
closely  and  firmly  up  to  the  green  portion 
again.  The  Burseriana  forms  do  not  so  quickly 
recover,  and  these  also  require  consiaerably 
more  care  in  dividing  than  the  other  species 
just  mentioned.  At  the  same  time  1  am 
convinced  that  the  tufts  of  this  species  are  not 
divided  surticiently  often  to  ensure  continued 
health  and  vigour  in  many  instances.  Indeed,  it 
is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  plant  of  this  to  be  one 
year  covered  with  flower  buds  and  the  next  season 
to  be  almost  barren.  My  theory  is  that  the 
rosettes  of  flowering  size  all  performed  this 
function  in  the  one  season,  and  perished  as  a 
result  of  that  flowering,  the  remaining  rosettes 
composing  the  tuft  being  too  small  and  too 
crowded  to  attain  to  flowering  size  in  the  j-ear 
following.  This,  however,  is  most  likely  to  ensue 
with  pot-grown  plants  rather  than  with  plants 
possessing  greater  freedom  in  the  open  rock 
garden . 

What  I  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  this  flowerless 
condition  is  that  the  plants  should  be  divided 
immediately  after    flowering,    unless    seeds  are 
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required.  A  good  way  to  divide  S.  Burseriana  or 
its  varieties  is  to  wash  away  all  soil  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  and,  with  the  root  fibres  in  view,  carefully 
pull  to  pieces,  cutting  away  any  disfigured  por- 
tions afterwards.  Cuttings  of  this  kind  root 
quite  freely  in  pure  sand  kept  moist,  and  though 
the  process  is  a  slow  one  it  is  quicker  than  raising 
by  seeds.  By  the  latter  means,  however,  quite  a 
numerous  progeny  may  be  raised  with  care,  which 
latter  is  essential  always,  more  particularly  as 
the  seedlings  are  appearing.  Seeds  of  these 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  but  not  covered 
■with  soil,  a  piece  of  darkened  glass  being 
sufficient.  Well  drain  the  pots,  nearly  fill  with 
gritty  loam  made  firm,  and  well  soak  before 
thinly  scattering  the  seeds.  Place  a  saucer  con- 
taining water  beneath  each  pot,  and  sustain 
moisture  by  this  means  or  by  plunging  in  water 
two-thirds  the  depth  of  the  pot  from  the  time  of 
sowing.  These  remarks  on  seed-sowing  may  be 
followed  throughout,  and  if  carefully  pursued  some 
nice  stocks  of  the  choicest  gems  this  race  contains 
may  be  added  to  the  collection.  Of  S.  Burseriana 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  possess  too  many,  and 
by  filling  some  large  pans  a  lovely  display  of  this 
may  be  obtained.  Permanent  patches  of  this  on 
rockwork  are  benefited  by  a  free  mulch  of  sand  and 
soil  each  year  when  not  divided,  by  way  of 
imitating  the  abundance  of  grit  annually  washed 
into  the  tufts  in  their  native  habitats. 

The  lovely  S.  Boydi  and  S.  B.  alba  are  in  their 
reiiuirements  almost  identical  with  the  beautiful 
species  abo\'e  named,  though  slower  in  growth 
and  possibly  more  difficult  to  cultivate  in  English 
lowland  gardens.  Of  their  worth  and  beauty, 
however,  there  need  be  no  two  opinions,  while  in 
point  of  excellence  the  flowers  are  not  surpassed 
by  those  of  any  kind  at  present  in  cultivation. 
Both  kinds  are  deserving  of  the  greatest  care  and 
attention,  and  when  in  flower  repay  it.  It  is, 
however,  possible  to  improve  even  these  lovely 
kinds  by  a  more  free  spreading  habit  of  growth, 
for  the  flowers  of  each  would  be  very  difficult 
indeed  to  improve  upon,  particularly  in  form  of 
petal  or  substance.  It  is,  however,  no  easy 
matter  to  cross-fertilise  these  early  kinds  unless 
the  matter  has  been  well  thought  out  and  the 
flowering  anticipated.  To  cross-fertilise  any  kind 
with  the  early-flowering  S.  Burseriana,  for 
example,  would  mean  that  this  species  would 
require  retarding  or  another  kind  forwarding  to 
meet  the  case.  But  any  attempt  at  forwarding 
such  things  should  be  made  a  matter  of  time  and 
very  gradually  done,  otherwise  a  weakly  flower- 
ing may  result.  Again,  where  hybridising  is 
thought  of  the  best  results  will  be  secured 
later  on  when  greater  sunlight  prevails.  Another 
lovely  kind  and  by  no  means  plentiful  is 
the  pretty  free  flowering  S.  aretioides  primulina, 
a  hybrid  raised,  I  believe,  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
Atkins  in  his  famous  hardy  plant  garden  at  Pains- 
wick.  This  garden,  small  though  it  was,  was  liter- 
ally crowded  with  the  choicest  plants,  and  among 
them  hosts  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Saxifrages. 
The  above  variety  of  S.  aretioides,  with  its 
pretty  yellow  flowers,  is  among  the  most  profuse 
flowering  and  quite  easy  to  manage,  though 
naturally,  like  the  type,  very  slow  in  growth.  A 
solitary  tuft  of  this  forms  a  perfect  half-circular 
mound,  and  attracts  frequently  even  when  not  in 
flower  by  its  symmetrical  form.  In  the  matter  of 
soil,  I  treat  this,  in  common  with  many  other 
kinds,  to  richer  soils  than  many  growers  of  these 
beautiful  alpines,  and  not  only  in  respect  to  its 
quality,  but  also  in  quantity,  with  more  than 
usual  liberality.  Too  frequently  such  things  are 
virtually  starved  by  being  long  kept  in  a  2.j-inch 
or  a  3inch  pot,  which  with  requisite  drainage 
and  the  small  stones  usually  added  to  the  soil, 
leaves  all  too  little  of  the  latter  for  the  host  of 
root  flbres  present  in  a  good  tuft  of  one  of  these 
plants.  Even  a  cutting  of,  say,  S.  Burseriana 
which  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high 
will  in  pure  sandy  grit  send  down  root  fibres  from 
4  inches  to  0  inches  long  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  months,  while  growth  or  progress  above 
ground  has  been  of  the  most  meagre  description. 
And  if  we  assume  that  such  roots  are  in  anything 


like  a  similar  proportion  in  a  large  plant,  it  will 
be  seen  tliat  the  scrap  of  soil  usually  given  in 
pots  is  all  too  limited.  The  soil  I  generally  use 
for  the  small  kinds  referred  to  is  about  three  parts 
loam,  and  to  this  is  added  very  old  and  short 
manure  finely  sifted — the  manure  already  of  a 
crumbling  nature — with  sand  and  old  mortar  or 
broken  brick  rubbish. 

Very  firm  potting  I  regard  as  one  of  the  essen- 
tials to  success,  and  I  consider  it  equally  neces- 
sary to  closely  gather  the  tuft  in  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  before  placing  in  the  soil.  Many 
Saxifrages  root  freely  from  the  stems  directly 
below  the  rosettes  of  leaves,  the  more  so 
where  the  soil  is  near  at  hand.  By  thus  collect- 
ing the  rosettes  in  a  cluster  as  it  were,  a  tuft 
may  be  formed  of  a  previously  ragged,  spreading 
plant,  though  such  is  not  likely  to  ensue  with 
any  of  the  dense-growing  kinds  as  S.  squarrosa 
or  S.  aretioides,  &c.  During  summer  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  gather  together  the  pot-grown  examples 
of  these  Saxifrages  to  a  little  shade,  where  also 
they  may  receive  frequent  copious  waterings 
overhead.  Indeed  it  is  surprising  how  they 
thrive  with  this  abundant  summer  watering, 
and,  if  in  good  soil  also,  the  result  will  be  even 
more  marked.  Where  a  collection  of  such  things 
is  grown,  a  sand  bed  for  plunging  the  pots  to  the 
rim  is  excellent,  and  this,  with  frequent  watering 
overhead,  will  greatly  assist  growth,  provided  all 
overhead  covering  be  discarded.  Many  of  the 
choicest  kinds  do  admirably  thus  treated,  and 
those  lovely  white  kinds,  S.  Rocheliana  and  its 
variety  coriophylla,  form  really  beautiful  patches 
if  grown  in  this  free  and  generous  manner. 

Hampton.  Hill.  E.  Jenkins. 


TUFTED  PANSIES  AT  TRENT  PARK. 

The  value  of  these  useful  plants  has  been  fully 
recognised  at  Trent  Park  this  season.  A  recently 
constructed  terrace-garden  with  a  north-western 
aspect  was  looking  at  its  best  with  a  bright  dis- 
play of  many  excellent  subjects,  but  none  were 
more  pronounced  in  their  effect  than  the  pleasing 
varieties  of  Tufted  Pansies  which  Mr.  Lees  has 
emi)loyed  for  the  purpose.  These  were  not  planted 
out  in  long  narrow  lines,  1  lut  in  masses  in  triangular 
form,  and  most  artistically  disposed  in  regard  to 
the  association  of  colours.  As  viewed  from  the 
upper  terrace  this  arrangement  was  pleasing.  As 
the  plants  appeared  to  be  thriving  so  well  in  this 
position,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  the 
varieties  which  were  best  represented.  A  very 
liretty  mass  was  William  Niel,  which  was  flower- 
ing profusely  ;  a  short  distance  removed  was  a 
dark  velvety  blue-black  sort  named  Isa  Ferguson. 
Princess  Louise  here  proved  its  value  as  a  grand 
yellow,  in  most  cases  represented  by  rayless 
blossoms,  with  short  stems  on  a  charming 
compact  habit  of  growth.  Rosea  pallida,  too,  with 
its  pale  blush  blossoms  made  an  effective  display. 
Some  growers  consider  this  variety  washy  in 
colour,  but  here  it  was  constant  and  of  a  par- 
ticularly' pleasing  shade.  A  fine  bold  mass  of 
Duchess  of  Fife  was  much  admired.  This  was  a 
striking  proof  of  the  lack  of  effect  which  some  of 
the  margined  flowers  give  when  massed  when 
compared  with  the  selfs  imder  the  same  con- 
ditions. Another  fancy  flower  was  Sunset,  a  soft 
yellow,  with  a  rich  orange  eye,  but  with  crimson 
upper  jietals.  This  has  a  nice  habit  of  growth. 
To  those  who  know  the  old  variety  Countess  of 
Kintore  it  may  be  interesting  to  learn  there  is  a 
much  handsomer  variety  with  similar  markings  to 
that  sort  and  named  Mrs.  C.  F.  Gordon.  This 
plant  produces  quite  freely  much  larger  flowers 
than  its  prototype,  and  the  habit  is  all  that  can 
be  desired.  A  grand  batch  of  a  variety  named 
Bella  was  much  admired.  The  flowers  are  large, 
rayless,  and  have  long  footstalks.  The  lower 
petals  are  white,  the  upjier  ones  shaded  pale 
blue.  Ardwell  ftem,  the  freest  of  the  sulphur 
yellows ;  Ethel  Hancock,  the  purest  of  the 
whites,  and  many  others  each  assisted  to  make  a 
charming  display.  D.  B.  C. 


■  NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Gunnera  monoica  is  a  pigmy  of  the  genus. 
The  leaves  are  almost  round  and  crenate ;  the 
florescence  has  the  effect  of  pale  Sphagnum  nest- 
ling among  the  short  leaf-stalks.  The  whole 
plant  is  scarcely  2  inches  high.  It  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  creeper  for  the  moist  nooks  of  rock- 
work,  and  a  mixture  of  live  chopped  Sphagnum  in 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  forming  a  spongy  compost, 
seems  to  suit  it. 

Silene  acaulis  grandiflora.  —  The  third 
name  most  fittingly  represents  a  special  feature, 
which  renders  it  superior  to  the  type.  The 
original  plant  was  said  to  have  been  found  wild 
on  the  Glyder,  N.  Wales.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
rich  deep  colour,  larger  than  those  of  its  parent. 
It  is  less  liable  to  turn  into  black  patches,  and 
in  all  ways  more  amenable  to  garden  uses  than 
the  type. 

Malvastrum  lateritium,  or  Malva  lateritia 
of  Hooker,  has  flowers  each  H  inches  across  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  cinnabar-red,  with  a  densely 
tasselled  mass  of  orange-yellow  anthers.  The 
perfume  resembles  that  of  a  newly  crushed  Peach. 
Being  an  Uruguay  species,  its  cultivation  in  our 
climate  will  need  to  be  special  in  the  way  of 
winter  protection,  but  it  is  certainly  worth  all 
this  and  more,  as  it  is  only  the  strong  specimens 
that  can  do  the  species  justice. 

Meum  athamanticum. — As  we  learn  the 
uses  and  better  features  of  our  plants — and  many 
of  them,  perhaps,  very  common  plants — we  shall 
come  to  admire  this  for  its  charming  foliage, 
which  from  March  to  October  is  ever  changing  its 
colour.  Just  now  the  sunnier  side  of  the  specimen 
has  the  richest  eft'ect  from  a  blend  of  sombre 
green,  finely-cut.  Fennel-like  leaves,  touched  ofl' 
with  purplish  brown,  mahogany,  and  bronzy  yel- 
low. The  early  March  herbage  is  the  palest 
apple-green,  getting  deeper  as  the  summer  ad- 
vances. I  ought  to  say  that  the  colour  results  of 
the  foliage  are  not  of  these  pleasing  kinds  unless 
you  take  off  all  the  flower-stems  as  they  push — 
the  whole  stem  whilst  young — and,  of  course, 
these  (the  flowers)  are  of  no  garden  value,  being 
but  of  the  plainest  type  of  an  umbellifer.  The 
strong  smell  of  the  leaves,  of  course,  has  to  be 
taken  into  ace Dunt  when  one  picks  them  for  in- 
door use.  The  scent  in  this  case  is  liked  by 
many ;  by  others  I  know  it  is  considered  too 
strong.  Anyhow,  the  smell  is  not  given  ofi'  only 
by  contact,  and  so  you  may  enjoy  all  the  rich 
leaf  tints  on  the  plant  as  a  purely  garden  object 
without  the  strong  aniseed  scent. 

Veronica  lycopodioides.— It  may  be  as  well 
to  s.ay  a  word  more  on  the  question  of  the  name, 
because  I  believe  I  have  since  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Edinburgh,  seen  the  plant  under  an- 
other name,  and  I  asked  if  the  second  name 
would  be  sure  to  prove  the  more  correct  one, 
and  was  answered  that  nothing  could  yet 
be  certain  about  these  dwarf  New  Zealand 
species,  being  at  that  time  only  just  introduced. 
I  said  I  would  stick  to  the  first  name  until  we  got 
a  well  authorised  change  and  have  done  so.  I 
have  met  with  nothing  since  to  show  me  that  my 
plant  is  wrongly  named,  or  if  it  is,  that  it  is  only 
wrong  in  common  with  others.  The  present  kind  is 
now  blooming  beautifully,  hence  this  note,  because 
this  and  others  of  the  Whipcord  section  rarely 
flower.  This  plant  is  scarcely  a  Whipcord  kind  ; 
the  leaves  are  just  showing  a  rudimentary  effort 
to  attain  the  more  common  form  of  a  leaf,  hence 
the  appropriateness  of  the  name  lycopodioides. 
The  flowers  in  this  case  are  charming.  They  are 
small,  starry,  of  the  purest  white,  with  black 
anthers,  being  compacted  in  clusters  of  four  to 
eight  flowers.  This  form  of  blossom  bedecking 
the  sombre  and  dense  little  bushes  of  but  4  inches 
or  5  inches  high,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  is 
just  the  sort  of  material  for  the  rock  garden.  One 
can  scarcely  plant  these  pigmy  shrubs  wrong  ;  in 
dry  or  moist  soil  they  thrive,  and,  provided  they' 
are  not  deprived  of  sunshine,  may  favour  us  after 
mild  winters  with  some  flowers.  I  personally 
never    count  on    flowers,   as    the    peculiar    and 
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pleasing  foi-iu  and  habit  of  the  plants  are  highly 
decorative  without  bloom. 

Woodritlc  Kirl.sli(ll.  J.  Wooii. 


NOTES  AXD  QUESTIONS.— FLOWER. 


Pelargonium  Eleanor.  —  Tbis  zonal  Pflir- 
gonium  is  of  gnoil  dwarf  habit  and  free  floworini;, 
while  the  blossums  are  of  a  kind  tif  orange-vermilion 
tint,  a  peculiarly  bright  and  effective  shade  of  colour. 
It  is  a  very  g^-od  variety  either  for  pots  or  outdoors. — 
H.  I'. 

Xjilium  Browni.  —  I  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  the  c\ilti»atiou  of  tliis  beautiful  Lily  this  year. 
On  no  less  than  four  of  my  plants  there  have  been 
throe  blooms  on  one  stalk.  As  1  have  neither  seen  nor 
hoard  of  more  than  two  before,  1  write  to  ask  you  if 
you  can  tell  me  whether  three  is  very  exceptional  or 
not. — J.  B.   M.  V .\y\y\ .  Bournemnutti . 

Lythrum  robeum.— A  large  bod  of  this  richly- 
coloured  vai-iety  of  the  native  purple  Loosestrife 
(Lythrum  Salicaria)  is  particularly  effective  just  now 
in  Hyde  Park.  It  forms  quite  a  close  mass,  bristling 
with  flower-spikes,  the  blossoms  on  which  are  rather 
later  in  opening  than  those  of  Epilobium  angusti- 
foliuin,  a  large  circular  bed  of  which  is  in  close 
proximity  thereto. — H.  I'. 

Codonopsis  ovata  is  a  somewliat  curious  and 
pretty  bell-shaped  (lower  from  the  Himalayas.  The 
flowers  are  prettily  marked,  the  outside  having  a 
slight  metaUic  blue  lustre,  and  the  inside  veined  and 
blotched  with  white  and  yellow.  I  received  this  plant 
under  the  name  of  Codonopsis  ovata,  but  do  not  find 
the  name  in  Nicholson's  "Dictionary  of  Gardening," 
but  1  hear  from  Kew  this  is  the  correct  name.  The 
plant  grows  about  1  foot  high  and  is  apparently  very 
fres  flowering.  Unfortunately,  it  has  an  unpleasant 
odour,  the  stalks  especially  emitting  it. — D. 
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AN  ADDRESS   TO   GARDENERS.* 
It   is   the   natural   taste,  the  secret   relationsliip 
between  man  and  a  corner  of  earth  more  especially 
appropriated,  enclosed,  cultivated,  sown,  watered, 
harvested  by  the  hands  of  the  gardener,  which  have 
made  of  the  history  of  gardens  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  countries  a  part  of  the  very  history  of  nations, 
and  also  a  part  of  the  dreams  of  future  life  or  of 
popular  theologies.     Study  all  these  theogonies, 
all  these  religions,  all  these  histories,  all   these 
fables,  not  one  of  them  but  makes  man  begin  in 
an  Eden,  that  is  to  say,  a  garden  ;    not  one  but 
makes   him  finish  after  death  in  an  Elysium  ;  not 
one  but  mingles  that  image  of  a  garden,  abound- 
ing in  waters  and   fruits,  with   the  images  and 
reveries  of  primitive  or  future  felicity  in  heaven. 
What  does  that  prove?    That  human  imagination, 
in  all   the    paradises    it  has   created   for  itself, 
has  not  been  able,  to  dream  of  anything  better 
than   an   earthly   or    heavenly    garden  ;    waters, 
shade,    flowers,   fruits,   lawns,   trees,  a   fair   sky, 
serene  stars,  fertile  land,  a  secret  intelligence,  a 
mutual  friendship,  as  it  were,  between  man  and 
soil ;  so  true  it  is,  too,  that  in  his  fairest  dreams 
man  has  not  been  able  to  invent  anything  better 
than  Nature  :  a  place  in   the  sunlight,  sheltered 
from  trespassers,  made  beautiful   by  vegetation, 
enlivened   by  the  birds  of   the  sky  and  animals, 
friends  of  man,  sanctified  by  the  labour  of  the 
hands,  made  divine  by  the  felt  presence  of  the 
Creator,   inhabited,   finally,  by  the  family,  love, 
friendship,  and  by  a  succession  of  eternal  genera- 
tions !     It  is  there  humanity  has  placed  happi- 
ness ;  and  is  it  not  there,  too,  that  you  persist  in 
seeking  it?     In  seeking  it,  not  unchangeable  and 
complete  as  in  our  dreams,  but  seeking  it  at  least 
in  the  imperfect  and  brief  images,  in  which  we 
have  been  permitted  to  have  a  glimpse  of  it  now 
and   then    for   an    instant,  here   below.     You   do 
well    to  seek  it  there,  for  if   your  occupation  is 
the  happiest  of  occupations,  your  science  is  at  the 
bottom  the  least  chimerical,  the  least  problematic, 
the  least  deceptive,  the  surest  of  all  sciences. 

Yes,  independently  of  the  other  considerations, 
which  ought  to  unite  the  gardener  with  his  art, 
there  is  one  which  has  often  occurred  to  me,  and 
which  must  far  more  often  have  occurred  to  your- 


*  Translated  from  the  French  of  .\lphonse  de  La- 
martine  by  Albert  Forbes  Sieveking, 


It  is  becau.se  in  your  science  you  are  ever  in  direct 
touch  with,  yoir  lay  your  finger  upon.  Nature  and 
its  visible,  palpable,  mysterious,  but  evident  laws. 
Now  the  divine  law  of  vegetation  does  not  bend 
to   your   vain    caprices.     God,  in  his   immovable 
works,  does  not  lend  Himself  to  our  chim:eras. 
Nature  has  no  indulgence  for  our  false  systems. 
.Sheissovereign,absolutelikeherAuthor;sheresists 
our  foolish  experiments ;  she  dispels,  and  sometimes 
roughly,  our  illusions.     She  seconds,  aids,  rewards 
us  if  we  handle  her  fairly  and  if  we  work  in  her 
true  direction  ;  but  if  we  deceive  ourselves,  if  we 
try  to  do  her  violence,  to  fetter  her,  to  falsify  her, 
she  at  once  violently  contradicts  us  in  her  acts  liy 
sterility,  by  decay,  by  the  death  of  all  we  have 
tried  to  create  in  spite  of  her  and  in  disregard  of 
her  laws.     We  may  deceive  ourselves  with  im- 
punity and  for  several  centuries  in  succession  as 
to  history,  philosophy,  religious  or  social  systems, 
even  astronomy  ;  we  can  invent  the  most  absurd 
chim;uras  in  all  these  and  long  foist  them  on  the 
world  for  truths.  Cultivators  of  fields  and  gardens 
cannot  do  this.     Your  longest  mistakes   cannot 
endure  beyond  one  season,  the  period  of  one  vege- 
tation, a  spring,  a  year  at  the  outside.     That  is 
the  limit  of  your  errors,  for  that  is  the  limit  of 
your    experiments.      Beyond    this   term    Nature 
herself  sets  you  right.  She  reveals  her  will  to  you, 
for   you   to  harmonise   your   own   work   with  it. 
You  question  her  thus  unceasingly,  respectfully, 
experimentally,    and    she    answers    you    always 
accurately  and  always    speedily.     You    register 
your  answers  in  your  memories,  in  your  books,  in 
your  manuals  ;  and  out  of  this  incessant  dialogue 
between  questioning  man  and  answering  Nature, 
you  compose  those  catechisms  of  agriculture  or 
gardening  which  become  the  science  of  vegeta- 
tion.    Thus  in  elementary  books,  in  the  agricul- 
tural congresses  of  the  kind  you  are   founding 
here,   this    science  is   propagated,    enlightened, 
extended.     Thus  it  has  been  since  Pliny  made  the 
catalogue  of  all  the  plants  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  his  day  ;  since  Charlemagne  himself  pointed 
out  in  his  Capitularies,  which  were  his  Charta, 
the  name  and  number  of  the  vegetables  which  he 
commanded  to  be  cultivated  in  his  gardens  ;  since 
Cato,  the    most    inflexible    statesman,    imposed 
upon  each  Roman  citizen,  however  poor,  the  duty 
of  cultivating  flowers  in  his  enclosure,  that  his 
culture  and   elegance   might    also   impart    some 
culture  and  elegance  to  the  manners  of  the  people 
(for  in  desiring  to  repress  the  excessive  luxury  of 
the  repubUc  he  did  not  at  any  rate  desire    to 
impose  a  sumptuary  law  upon  vegetation),  until 
the  time  of  those  maritime  and  horticultural  expe- 
ditions  of   the   Crusaders,   of   the   Dutch,  of  the 
English,  to  seek  and  gather  in  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  one  by  one,  those  ninety-eight  legu- 
minous plants,  or  those  flowers  with  which  your 
present  kitchen  gardens  and  your  flower-pots  are 
this  day  enamelled  ;    the   art  of  gardening,  first 
sketched  out  by  the   Romans,  universalised  and 
brought  to  a  prodigious  state   of  perfection  in 
China,  enlarged  in  England  to  the  proportions  of 
an  aristocratic  luxury,  depreciated  and  strained 
in  Holland  to  the  point  of  adoration  of  the  Tulip, 
raised  in  Italj'  to  the  dignity  of  a  splendid  art,  in 
association  with  statuary,  sculpture,   and  archi- 
tecture, utilised  in  France   by  its  alliance  with 
high  agriculture  of  which  it  is  the  enlightener — 
at  last,  thanks  to  your  efforts,  reaches  in  several 
parts   of   Europe   the   condition  of  an   indu.stry, 
employing  millions  of  hands,  and  importing  and 
exporting  millions  of  fruits  and  flowers.     Thus, 
observe,    for   the    first    time,   gardening,    which 
was  hitherto  a  recreation,  a  domestic  luxury,  a 
decoration  of  the  earth,  is  becoming  a  new  and 
magnificent  subject  of  commerce  at  a  time  when 
work  fails  man  rather  than  man  work,  at  a  time 
when  the  notion  of  an  industry  is  the  invention  of  a 


of  several  millions   the  produce   of  their  flower 
beds  I     But  one  art  has  begotten  another.    After 
the  art  of  their  cultivation  has  come  the  art  of 
harvesting,    assorting    flowers,    colours,    shades, 
scents.      This   art   has    made    such    progress   at 
Genoa,  for  instance,  to  such  an  extent  have  Rose.?, 
Carnations,  Dahlias,   Tulips,   Ranunculuses  bieen 
studied,  combined  interwoven,  plaited,  that  bou- 
quets intended  for  the  table  at  festivities,  often 
more   than    a    yard   in   circumference,    resemble 
Smyrna  carpets,  vegetable  fabrics,  perfumed  vel- 
vets, mosaics  of  vegetation.     Veritable  weavers 
weave   these  perfumed   tissues.      The    boutpiet- 
makers   there,  as  at  Athens,   form   a   profession 
by  themselves.     The  bouquets  you  admire  at  the 
fetes  of  Toulon,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  even  Paris, 
have   often   been   woven   at   Florence   or  (Jonoa. 
Thus  luxurious  gardening  becomes  more  and  more 
an    industry.     Go   on  perfecting  it,   and    it   will 
become  a  new  art,  a  painting  of  which  the  palette 
will  be  a  garden.     But   whatever  the   merit  of 
this  industrial  garden  in  the  eyes  of  the  econo- 
mist,  let  us  be    frank  and   to   the  point.      This 
is  not  the  principal  and   the  eternal  attraction 
of  gardening.     No  ;    what  has  in  all  ages  fasci- 
nated men  in  this   fine  art,  and   especially  the 
most    sensitive,   studious,    lettered   men,    poets, 
sages,  writers,  philosophers,  even  statesmen  and 
warriors,  is  the   closer  communion   with  Nature, 
the  charm  yielded  by  the  study  of  her  phenomena, 
that   pious   contemplation   of    vegetation,    those 
ecstacies  endlessly  renewed  at  the  sight  of  this 
universal  life,  of  this  dumb  intelligence  ditfused 
over  and  visible  in  the  vegetable  creation  ;  these 
vague  boundaries  between   the  animal  and  vege- 
table  kingdoms,    which    seem   to   unite    all   the 
organised   elements   into    one    mysterious    unity 
athwart  their  apparent  differences  and  divisions. 
It   is   this  conviction  of  the  divinity  of  Nature 
which  has  often  made  me  accuse  myself  of  pan- 
theism.    I  am  not  a  pantheist.      No,   I  am   not 
like  the  child  who,  seeing  a  face  reflected  in  the 
glass,  thinks  the  face  and  the  glass  are  but  one, 
and  stretches  out  its  hands  to  seize  the  image. 
Nature    in   my    eyes,  as  in   yours,   is   only   the 
immense   infinite   luminous   mirror   in  which  its 
Creator  is  reflected.     These  are  the  seductions 
which    have    in    all    ages    drawn    the    souls    of 
thinkers  to  the  spectacle  of  germination,  flower- 
ing,   and     fructification    in     gardens.       Shall    I 
quote   you   Pythagoras,    who  enjoined    upon   his 
disciples,    as    a    maxim     of    wisdom,    to     adore 
the  echo  in   rural  spots '!     Scipio  at  Linternum  ? 
Diocletian   renouncing    the    sovereignty    of    the 
world  to  go  and  cultivate  his  Lettuces?  Horace  at 
Tibur  ?    Cicero  at  Tusculum  or  under  his  Orange 
trees  at  Gaeta?     Pliny,  describing  for  posterity 
the  plan  of  his  alleys  "  framed  in  Box,'  and  giving 
the  catalogue  of  his  trees  shaped  into  vegetable 
statues  ?   Old  Homer,  recalling,  no  doubt,  his  own 
paternal  enclosure,  in  the  description  of  the  little 
plot    of    Lai»rtes,    shaded    and    enriched  by   his 
"  thirteen  Pear  trees  ?  "     Petrarch  at  Vaucluse 
or  on  his  hill  of  Arqua  ?     Theocritus  under  his 
Sicilian   Chestnut   trees?     (iessner  beneath    his 
Zurich  Pines  ?  Madame  de  Sevigne,  in  her  garden 
of     the     Rochers    or    in    her     park    of     Livry, 
immortalising    her    gardener    in     the     touching 
phrase  of  one  of  her  letters,  which  is  as  good  as 
a  mausoleum  to  him  :  "  Master  Paul,  my  gardener, 
is  dead  ;  my  trees  are  saddened  by  his  loss  !  "  And 
closer  to  us,  Montesi|uieu,  in  the  broad  alleys  of 
bis  chateau  of  La  Brede,'*  evoking  the  shades  of 
empires    and     the    spirits    of    legislators,     like 


*  His  latest  biogranhtr,  M.  Albert  Sorel,  writes  of 
the  great  legist:  "  He  returned  to  La  Brede  after 
more  than  three  years'  absence  (of  travels  over 
Europe),  rejoined  his  family,  devoted  himself  to  his 
affairs,  cultivated  his  Vines,  drew  up  his  genealogy, 
,  ,,,     ■     ^1       .      -    ^.  r  and  transformed  his  park  into  an  English  garden." — 
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Macchiavelli,  before  him,  and  greater  than  him 
in  his  rustic  hermitage  of  San  Miniate,  on  the 
hills  of  Tuscany  ?  Voltaire,  in  turn,  at  the 
"  Delices  "  or  at  Ferney,  framing  Lake  Leman 
and  the  Italian  Alps  in  the  horizon  of  his  gardens '! 
Button,  at  Montbard,  like  Pliny  at  Rome,  skilled 
to  enjoy  in  the  magnificent  living  museums  of  his 
park  the  splendours  of  Nature,  which  he 
described  V  Lastly,  Rousseau,  whom  I  had  almost 
forgotten,  who  desired  that  his  ashes  should  rest 
under  a  Poplar  on  an  island  in  the  centre  of  a  last 
garden  ?* 

Ah  !  that  man,  born  of  a  working  class,  and 
almost  educated  in  a  servile  class,  doubtless  felt 
more  closely  than  another  the  retreat,  the  con- 
solations of  solitude.  How  often  in  my  first 
youth,  in  the  first  fervour  of  the  imagination 
and  of  the  soul  for  great  names  and  sensitive 
genius  ;  how  often  have  I  visited  alone,  or 
in  the  company  of  a  friend  whom  I  have 
lost  on  the  road,  his  dear  Charmettes,  that 
little  house,  that  narrow  garden,  hidden  in  a 
ravine  rather  than  in  a  valley,  of  the  hills  of 
Chamlifty,  but  in  the  shadow  of  the  beautiful 
Chestnuts  of  Savoy  !  How  many  hours,  how 
many  whole  days  have  I  not  passed  under  the 
little  creeper  -  clad  arbour  which  he  loved, 
dreaming  of  him,  reviving  his  life,  looking  at  the 
evening  rays  filtering  through  the  Vine  leaves 
yellowed  by  autumn,  as  though  still  seeking  there 
the  most  sensitive  and  most  eloquent  contemplator 
of  Nature,  of  the  vegetation  of  God  !  1 1  hould 
never  end  if  I  tried  to  quote  to  you  all  the 
famous  men  who  have  stamped  their  memory 
upon  gardens.  In  truth  we  could  re-write  the 
history  of  all  great  minds  by  that  of  the  rural 
retreats  which  they  have  inhabited,  loved,  or 
made  famous  by  their  steps :  to  such  a  degree 
is  man  mingled  with  the  earth,  either  in  the 
cradle,  during  life,  or  at  the  grave  of  its  possessor. 
And  so  far  does  Nature  resume  her  place  in  the 
very  existences  which  appear  most  remote  from 
her,  and  most  estranged  from  the  simple  and  pure 
delights  of  the  soil  and  its  cultivator. 

And  believe  me  these  delights  are  not  reserved 
for  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  for  the  rich 
possessors  of  parks.  No ;  there  is  no  need  of 
walks  of  magnificence,  of  vast  spaces,  to  enjoy 
all  the  happiness  (lod  has  hidden  in  the  cul- 
ture or  the  spectacle  of  vegetation.  There  are 
pleasures  that  fortune  may  not  appropriate  or 
monopolise  to  itself  alone.  Nature  is  never  aristo- 
cratic, in  the  sense  at  least  that  she  has  given 
powers  for  the  enjoyment  of  natural  pleasures,  to 
the  rich  different  from  the  poor,  to  the  man  of 
leisure  diflerent  from  the  man  of  labour.  What- 
ever the  size  of  the  space  man  dedicates  to  his 
enjoyments,  there  enters  into  his  soul  through  the 
senses  exactly  the  same  measure  of  sensations  and 
of  pleasures.  The  human  soil  is  thus  constituted 
because  it  is  infinite.  The  human  soul  is  endowed 
with  such  a  power  of  compression  or  extension,  it 
is  endowed  with  such  elasticity,  with  such  a 
faculty  of  contraction  or  expansion,  that  it  may 
overflow  the  universe  too  narrow  to  contain  it, 
and  cry  out,  like  Alexander,  for  more  worlds  ;  or 
it  may  concentrate,  fold  itself,  contain  itself 
entirely  in  an  imperceptible  point  of  space,  and 
cry  out,  like  the  sage  of  Tibur,  from  the  bottom  of 
his  half-acre  sown  with  Mallows  and  watered  with 
a  tiny  stream,  "  This  small  corner  of  the  earth  is 
worth  all  the  world  to  me." 

You  may  be  certain  that  there  was  as  much 
pleasure,  as  much  intensity  of  enjoyment,  of 
sensibility,  of  contemplation,  of  tenderness  in  the 
soul  of  Rousseau  gazing  at  the  sunset  behind  the 
Vine  of  the  little  plot  at  the  Charmettes  as  in  the 
soul  of  Button  watching  the  day  break  abo\  e  the 
Cedars  in  his  park  of  Montbard.  You  may  be 
sure  that  the  possessor  of  thousands  of  acres 
planted,  laid  out,  irrigated  into  gardens  on  the 
hills   of   England,   Scotland,  or   the   environs   of 


*  Rousseau  was  buried  on  the  Isle  oi'  Poplars  ia  the 
garden  of  Ermenonville,  designed  by  his  friend  and 
last  host,  the  Marquis  de  Girardin.  The  latter  was 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  "  Composition  of 
Landscapes,"  translated  by  Malthus,  wliich  r.inl.-s 
high  in  the  literature  of  landscape  gardening. — A.F.S. 


Paris  does  not  own  a  feeling  more  delicious,  more 
overflowing,  more  pious  towards  Nature  than  you 
when  you  rest  on  Sunday  in  your  little  plot  of 
Hawthorn,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  few  trees  in  blossom 
that  you  have  grafted  near  your  two  or  three 
hives  humming  in  the  sun,  by  the  side  of  the 
bed  where  you  have  laid  down  the  spade  you  will 
pick  up  to-morrow.  And  who  can  better  experi- 
ence this  than  I  ?  For  if  you  knew  Latin  as  well 
as  you  know  the  universal  language  of  vegetation. 
I  could  cry  out  in  your  midst,  like  Virgil's 
shepherd,  Et  in  Arcadia  Ego.'  "1,  too,  have 
been  a  gardener "  !  Yes,  I,  too,  have  had  as 
my  first  cradle  a  little  rustic  garden,  hemmed 
in  by  a  wall  of  unmortared  stones,  upon  one  of 
those  parched  and  sombre  hills  which  you  see 
from  here  to  the  limits  of  your  horizon  ;  there 
were  to  be  found  (for  the  more  than  modest 
mediocrity  of  my  father's  fortune  did  not  allow 
it)  neither  vast  tracts,  nor  majestic  shade,  nor 
gushing  waters,  nor  rare  flowers,  nor  precious 
fruits,  nor  costly  plants  ;  a  few  narrow  alleys 
strewn  with  red  sand,  edged  with  wild  Carnations, 
Violets  and  Primroses,  and  bordering  plots  of 
vegetables  for  the  nurture  of  the  family.  Well, 
there,  and  not  in  the  gardens  of  Italy  or  of  the 
great  proprietors  of  the  parks  of  France,  (Jermany, 
or  England,  I  have  experienced  the  first  and  most 
poignant  dehghts  that  it  is  given  to  Nature 
to  inspire  in  a  soul,  in  a  child's  or  youth's 
imagination.  I  dwell  now  in  gardens  vaster  and 
more  artistically  planted  but  I  have  kept  my 
predilection  for  that  one.  I  keep  it  as  a  precious 
possession,  in  its  ancient  poverty  of  shade,  water, 
flowers,  and  fruits  ;  and  when  I  have  a  few  rare 
hours  of  liberty  and  solitude  snatched  from  public 
affairs  or  labours  of  the  mind  to  give  to  vague 
self-communings,  it  is  to  this  garden  I  go  to  spend 
them.  Forgive  me  these  intimate  details,  these 
allusions  to  domestic  life.  They  are  not  out  of 
place  here ;  we  are  all  fellow  citizens,  all  friends, 
all  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  have  but  one  soul,  as  we  have  but  one 
country.  Yes,  in  this  poor  exclosure,  long  since 
deserted,  emptied  by  death  ;  in  these  alleys  over- 
run by  weeds,  by  Moss,  and  the  Pinks  from  the 
beds,  under  those  old  trunks  drained  of  sap,  but 
not  of  souvenirs— on  this  unraked  sand  my  eye 
still  seeks  the  footprints  of  my  mother,  of  my 
sisters,  old  friends,  old  servants  of  the  family,  and 
1  go  and  sit  under  the  fence  opposite  the  house, 
which  is  buried  year  by  year  deeper  under  the 
Ivy,  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  to  the  hum 
of  insects,  the  sound  of  the  lizards  of  the  old 
wall,  whom  I  seem  to  recognise  as  old  garden 
guests,  and  to  whom  it  seems  I  might  gossip 
about  old  times.  Just  these  first  joys  of  man 
entering  upon  life,  these  first  habits,  these 
first  raptures  of  contemplation,  these  early 
emotions  of  life  in  this  rustic  and  solitary  spot, 
in  this  domestic  hearth,  now  cold  and  extinct, 
gave  me  this  early  predilection  for  gardens,  and 
the  simple  and  intelligent  men  who  cultivate 
them  which  brings  me  back  so  naturally  and  so 
deliciously  to  this  annual  intercourse  in  your 
midst.  The  spade,  the  pruning  hook,  the  rake, 
the  watering-pot,  the  mere  flower-pot  in  the  win- 
dow of  the  poor  workman  are  inseparable  in  my 
heart  from  these  remembrances  of  my  young  exist- 
ence in  the  country  amidst  the  labours  and  occupa- 
tions of  a  country  house  and  a  modest  garden. 
Forgive  me,  then,  for  speaking  to  you  about  them 
from  my  ignorance.  You  are  gardeners  by  the 
hand,  by  science,  by  study,  by  practice.  I  am 
only  a  gardener  in  heart  and  sympathy.  And 
now  let  us  go,  each  to  our  own  calling.  Go 
you,  encouraged  by  this  competition  of  your 
fellow-citizens,  by  this  unanimous  interest,  which 
is  witnessed  by  the  crowd  filling  this  theatre 
fuller  than  at  any  representation  of  a  Active  art, 
by  this  heartfelt  share  which  women  take  by  their 
presence  at  your  institution  ;  go  and  cultiv.ate 
those  flowers,  those  fruits,  those  vegetables,  those 
marvels  of  scientific  culture  in  your  rows,  in  your 
greenhouses,  in  your  open-air  laboratories.  I,  for 
my  part,  return  to  cultivate  in  this  old  neglected 
garden  of  my  fathers,  of  which  I  spoke  to  you 
just  now,  what  we  poor  labourers  of  the  mind 


cultivate,  and,  often  as  wearied  as  yourselves, 
study  letters,  books,  philosophy,  history,  politics, 
the  art  of  governing  men,  of  improving  society,  of 
sweetening  the  lot  of  the  people,  to  carry  to  civi- 
lisation and  liberty  riper  and  more  perfect  fruit. 
But  I  return  there  to  cultivate  especially  those 
images  of  things  and  persons  loved  and  lost,  those 
memories  of  vanished  affections,  those  living, 
often  bleeding,  traces  of  a  life  already  half  spent. 
I  hesitate,  I  hesitate — shall  I  go  further  ?  There 
is  a  shame  in  all  deep  feeling  :  we  must  not  with- 
draw the  last  veils  from  the  human  soul ;  there 
are  tears  which  should  only  fall  in  silence  and  the 
secret  of  the  heart.  I  go  then,  I  was  saying,  to 
find  again  in  that  asylum  of  my  childhood  charms 
more  powerful  for  me,  for  us  all  than  the  richest, 
the  most  odorous  blossoms  of  our  exhibitions — 
the  perfume  of  memories,  the  scent  of  the  past, 
even  the  pleasures  of  that  melancholy  which  is 
the  autumnal  flower  of  human  life— all  things 
which  are  to  us,  so  to  speak,  the  emanations 
of  earth,  a  distant  perfume,  as  it  were,  a  fore- 
taste of  those  Elysiums,  those  Edens,  those 
eternal  gardens,  where  we  all  hope  to  find  again 
in  happiness  those  whom  we  have  loved  and  lost 
in  tears.  All  things  which  cause  a  man  of  Nature, 
at  whatever  distance,  in  whatever  abyss,  or  at 
whatever  height  fortune  may  have  cast  him,  to 
desire  to  return  and  end  his  days  on  the  soil  which 
has  witnessed  his  birth,  and  at  least  to  find  his 
grave  in  the  garden  which  held  his  cradle. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE   1181. 

TRITONIAS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  tritonia 

CROCATA.*) 

For  effective  grouping  in  the  garden  in  the 
early  summer  months  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
difficult  to  name  anything  so  beautiful 
and  at  the  same  time  so  useful  as  these. 
This  is  undoubtedly  due  as  much  to  their 
grace  and  beauty  as  to  their  ease  of  cul- 
ture or  hardiness  when  properly  treated.  I 
purposely  use  this  qualification  because  it  is 
only  rarely  that  good  established  masses  of 
them  are  to  be  seen.  Still  less  frequently  are 
they  grown  in  pots,  while  the  various  species 
and  varieties  of  which  the  genus  is  composed 
are  especially  well  suited  to  both  these  uses. 
By  far  their  greatest  worth,  however,  is  in  the 
garden,  where  in  good  soil  they  not  only  flower 
freely,  but  increase  with  wonderful  rapidity  at 
the  root.  This  is  especially  true  of  them  when 
planted  in  fairly  light  and  well-drained,  though 
well-enriched,  soil,  the  plants  spreading  out 
into  large  patches  that  surprise  many  who  grow 
such  things  for  the  first  time.  In  short,  in  the 
majority  of  rich  light  loamy  soils  Tritonias  give 
but  little  trouble.  In  some  clay  soils  where 
the  drainage  is  less  under  control  these  plants 
in  a  year  or  two  are  apt  to  fail,  and  here  may 
be  treated  differently,  mainly,  however,  by  lift- 
ing them  each  year  or  even  every  second  year  and 
allowing  them  to  remain  out  of  the  soil  during 
the  winter.  In  badly  drained  soils  it  is  best 
perhai)S  to  raise  the  bed  by  an  addition  of  soil  of  a 
lighter  nature  than  to  undertake  its  improve- 
ment at  the  original  level.  By  raising  the  bed 
the  drainage  is  at  once  secured,  while  should 
the  plants  need  the  moisture  or  more  holding 
soil  below,  they  are  at  hand  should  a  long  season 
of  drought  ensue.  It  is,  however,  not  the 
summer  moisture  that  does  the  harm,  if  harm 
there  be  ;  it  is  rather  the  winter  wet,  which  if 
stagnant  is  calculated  in  some  instances  to 
promote   an    enfeebled    growth    in    the    year 
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ensuing.  All  this  of  course  c,in  be  avoidoil  by 
liftiii},',  tliounh  soiiio  iiuthorities  incline  to  the 
belief  that  tlie  liftinj,'  is  iittenJod  by  weakening 
consequences.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case 
when  the  plants  are  in  the  keeping  of  tho.se 
who  know  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and,  indeed, 
it  may  prove  of  considerable  help  when  properly 
treated  if  only  liy  prolonging  the  season  of  bloom 
in  the  open  ground.  If  we  remember  that  it  is 
well-nigh  im[)ossible  to  have  too  nuich  of  these 
tilings  during  the  summer  and  early  autuuin 
months,  whether  for  cutting  or  the  general 
embellishment  of  the  garden,  it  will  not  be 
regretted  if  a  portion  of  the  stock  is  each 
year  reserved  for  the  purpose.  The  success 
which  has  invariably  attended  the  planting  of 
dry  stock  of  these  things  during  the  early 
spring  months — frequently  as  late  as  A|iril 
— is    the  [best    proof    that    the    harm    result- 


gardens    ttdiore,   so  far  as   the  soil  and 
local  conditions  are  concerned,  there  is 
lots  the  above  [)lau 
lengthened  disi 


lay 


Tritonia  aureti. 


tliose 
other 

no  real  need  to  lift  the  r 
should  be  of  value  for  the 
of  flowers  it  jjrovides.  Witli  such  quick-grow- 
ing and  plentiful  kinds  as  Pottsi  ;ind  crocosmiie- 
flora— so  generally  referred  to  Montbretia,  but 
now  included  under  the  above  name— the  above 
plan  may  more  freely  be  adopted  than  with 
perhaps  the  more  recent  hybrids,  which  are  as 
yet  not  so  abundant. 

Another  beautiful  and  popular  member  of 
this  race  is  the  well-known  Tritonia  aurea, 
more  generally  referred  to  by  its  synonym  of 
Crocosmia  aurea.  There  is  a  giant  form  of  this 
known  as  C.  a.  imperialis  with  handsome 
orange-scarlet  flowers  fully  4  inches  across.  It 
is  somewhat  taller  in  growth,  though  most 
attractive  on  account  of  the  large  size  and 
brilliant  colour  of  the  flowers. 
C.  a.  maculata  has  deep 
orange-red  flowers  blotched 
with  brown  on  the  lower 
petals. 

In  planting  all  such  things 
a  depth  of  4  inches  or  5  inches 
will  be  found  ample,  the  soil 
being  previou.sly  deeply  dug 
and  well  manured.  Manure 
may  be  used  somewhat  freely 
if  well  decayed,  but  at  the 
same  time  immediate  contact 
with  the  roots  should  be 
avoided.  Where  annual  lift- 
ing is  indulged  in,  a  less 
depth  for  planting  will  suf- 
fice, and  if  given  a  mulching 
later  on  the  plants  will  not 
sufl'er  through  long  drought. 
With  permanent  beds  or 
groups  the  above  depth  of 
5  inches  will  be  enough 
without  the  usual  orthodox 
winter  mulch,  the  latter 
often  causing  an  earlier 
growth,  which  is  liable  to 
be  injured  by  the  keen  and 
biting  winds  of  spring. 
In  instances  of  deterioration 
a  good  time  for  replanting 
is  during  February  or  early 
March,  before  much  top 
growth  is  made,  when  a  little 
sorting  of  the  larger  roots 
may  be  indulged  in  to  advan- 
tage, giving  the  weakened 
'  plants  a  fresh  position.  Where 

these   beautiful  subjects  are 
grown  in    pots,   .annual   pot- 
ting or   shifting   to    pots   of 
larger  .size  will  be  found  neces- 
sary, employing  good   rich  soil.     In  pots,  how- 
ever,   Tritonias   require   a   plentiful   supply  of 
moisture,  and  may  be  plunged  in  ashes  or  other 
material  to  modify  this  as  much   as  possiljle. 
Liquid    manure     may    also     be     freely    given 
till  the   spikes    are    well   advanced.     In    pots, 
as  in  any  position  in  the  garden,  these  plants 
attract    by    their    infinite    grace    of    habit   as 


ing  from  drying  such  things  is  of  very 
small  moment.  Where  both  systems  can  be 
pursued  in  any  one  garden  it  may  safely  be 
predicted  that  a  long  succession  of  bloom  will 
be  the  result.  This  in  itself  is  an  important 
item,  not  only  for  increashig  and  prolonging 
the  season  of  flowering,  but  if  pursued  syste- 
matically should  be  the  means  of  retaining  the 

stock  in  its  fullest  vig(mr.  The  spring-planted  I  much  as  colour  in  the  flowers,  while  in  the 
stock  of  this  year  may  remain  through  the  .  garden  there  are  no  untidy  elements  to  be  seen — 
coming  winter  in  the  soil  to  give  an  earlier  no  dead  or  decaying  flowers  on  the  plants  when 
bloom  in  the  following  year,  while  the  batch  flowering  is  over.  As  the  blossoms  pass  from  the 
that  had  flowered  and  remained  in  the  ground  early  flush  of  beauty  they  fall  to  the  ground, 
the  winter  previous  would  be  the  one  to  be  leaving  the  flowering  spike  and  seed-pods  as  free 
lifted  this  coming  autumn.     In  this  way  little  :  and  as  clean  as  in  youth. 

loss  would  be  sustained  in  a  single  year  by  By  reason  of  the  somewhat  numerous  and 
deterioration,  and  the  corms  if  harvested  at  the    recent   list    of    hybrids    mostly   belonging    to 


right  time  and  well  kept,  i.e.,  cool  and  dry,  will 
more  than  repay  the  labour  and  trouble  this 
lifting   in  alternate   years    involves.     Even  in 


T.  (Montbretia)  crocosmiiA?flora  (said  to  be  a 
cross  between  Tritonia  aurea  and  Montbretia 
Pottsi),  one  of  the  most  valuable  garden  plants 


grown,  the  numl)ers  of  beautiful  tilings  in  this 
group  are  greatly  increased,  a  few  of  the  most 
worthy  being  Ktoile  de  Feu,  rich  orange  and 
yellow;  Gerbe  d'Or,  golden;  Soleil  Cimchant, 
a  very  free  variety,  golden  yellow  ;  Transcen- 
daiit,  orange-vermilion  shade,  one  of  the  most 
.showy  ;  Auroro,  orange-yellow,  very  largo  and 
efl'ectivo  ;  and  Phare,  reddish  crimson.  These, 
together  with  crocosmiM-flora,  Pottsi  and  its 
variety  grandillora,  make  up  a  very  beautiful 
set  of  eipial  hardiness  and  usefulne.ss  in  the 
open  garden. 

The  lovely  species  in  the  accompanying  plate, 
T.  crocata,  is  a  charming  plant  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  better  suited  in  this  country  to 
frame  culture  ;  or  by  starting  it  early  into 
growth  each  year  it  may  be  transferred  to  the 
open  when  well  established,  selecting  a  warm 
and  sunny  position  where  jierfect  drainage  is 
secured.  Of  the  beauty  of  this  little-grown 
species,  and  particularly  its  exceptional  colour, 
the  coloured  plate  in  the  present  issue  amply 
testifies.  E.  J. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Mui.oiiiN'c:;  and  watering  croi's. — After  a  long 
period  of  sunless  weather  we  now  have  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  country  drying  winds  and 
heat,  so  that  the  vegetal  ile  crops  are  quickly 
affected.  To  get  a  fair  return  it  will  be  necessary 
to  water  freely  and  mulch  also.  I  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  muloliing,  as  water,  no  matter  how  well 
applieil,  is  so  soon  lost  on  a  hard  surface,  that 
when  crops  can  lie  mulched,  a  thorough  watering 
once  a  week  will  suffice,  indeed,  be  better  than 
several  waterings.  It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter 
to  mulch  growing  crops,  the  material  not  always 
being  at  hand.  Unless  such  crops  as  Peas  and 
other  surface-rooting  crops  are  mulched  in  light 
soil  the  crop  soon  fails  and  there  are  serious  losses. 
I  am  obliged  to  use  various  kinds  of  materials. 
One  of  the  best  is  spent  Mushroom  manure  ;  this 
conserves  the  moisture  and  keeps  the  roots  cool. 
Of  course  litter  of  any  kind  will  suffice,  but  in 
light  soils  cow  manure  is  a  splendid  mulch,  and 
alter  its  purpose  is  eflected  it  may  be  dug  into 
the  land  lor  future  crops.  In  heavy  soils  I  have 
found  leaves  partially  decayed  an  excellent  mulch 
for  quick-growing  crop?,  and  these  retain  the 
moisture.  Salads  and  other  quick-growing  crops 
soon  suft'erfrom  drought,  and  the  flavour  is  affected 
if  growth  is  arrested.  I  would  advise  filling  in 
between  the  rows  with  short  litter,  and  to  such 
crops  as  French  or  runner  Beans  a  liberal  coating 
of  short  litter  eacli  side  of  the  rows  will  be  bene- 
ficial, and  if  possible  copious  su]j[ilies  of  liquid 
manure  given  once  a  week  will  keep  the  plants  in 
full  vigour.  With  crops  that  make  a  strong  toj) 
growth  it  is  well  to  sow  in  rather  deep  drills  or 
trenches,  as  water  or  food  may  be  given  more 
freely.  In  the  case  of  Peas  in  lull  bearing  a  few- 
days'  heat  and  drought  soon  make  the  pods 
shrivel,  liut  if  the  roots  can  be  kejit  going  there 
will  be  a  full  return.  In  gardens  where  water  is 
none  too  plentiful  I  have  found  it  a  good  jilan  to 
damp  growing  crops  overhead  at  sunset.  French 
Beans,  salads,  and  Vegetable  ilarrows  are  much 
benefited,  as  the  moisture  on  the  foliage  wards  oft' 
attacks  of  red  spider.  I  am  not  in  favour  of 
giving  water  in  small  quantities  at  any  time  if 
it  can  be  avoided,  Init  1  would  advise  watering 
overhead  to  keep  the  foliage  clean.  Newly 
planted  autumn  and  winter  crops  such  as 
Brassicas  will  need  moisture,  and  a  thorough 
watering  that  will  reach  tlie  roots  should  be  given 
weekly.  In  most  soils  it  will  be  found  that  the 
crops  will  be  greatly  benefited  if  the  hoe  can  bo 
kept  going,  this  preventing  the  earth  drying  and 
cracking. 

Si'HiNi;  C.VBBAiiE. — I  advised  a  later  sowing 
some  three  weeks  ago.  Though  the  earlier  sown 
plants  will  be  none  too  large  in  certain  soils  and 
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localities,  I  am  aware  many  growers  tliink  the 
end  of  July  quite  soon  enough  for  this  crop,  and  I 
would  add  it  is  not  well  to  defer  sowing  the  game, 
as  in  seasons  of  heat  and  drought  the  seed  does 
not  germinate  so  quickly.  I  advised  Ellam's 
Dwarf  for  first  spring  crop,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  beaten.  For  a  later  sowing  I  have  found 
Flower  of  Spring  and  April  splendid  varieties. 
These  are  compact  growers,  dwarf,  and  of  just  the 
size  for  a  private  garden.  They  closely  follow 
the  earlier  sown,  are  of  splendid  quality,  and 
their  dwarf  habit  makes  them  hardy.  In  sowing 
at  this  date  I  wotdd  urge  the  importance  of  ample 
room  in  the  seed-bed,  a  rich  soil  to  promote  rapid 

frowth,  and  an  open  quarter  to  get  a  strong  plant, 
place  much  importance  on  the  autumn  growth 
of  the  plants  as  to  wintering  well.  Seed  sown 
earlier  in  the  month  should  not  suffer  from  want 
of  moisture,  which  should  be  given  freely  in  the 
evening,  and  in  the  case  of  newly  sown  beds  the 
surface  soil  may  be  covered  to  assist  germination. 

Eauly  Potatoes. — These  from  tlie  early  part  of 
June  are  lifted  as  needed,  but  at  this  date  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  gain  in  leaving  ripe  tubers 
in  the  soil,  as  the  liot  sun  in  thin,  sandy  soil  dries 
up  the  sap  too  rapidly  and  causes  loss  of  flavour. 
For  seed  I  have  found  most  of  the  first  earlies  ready 
to  lift.  Of  course,  the  skins  may  be  hardened  by 
exposure,  but  I  do  not  advise  too  much  exposure 
to  the  sun.  I  prefer  a  north  border  to  a  south 
one,  turning  tlie  tubers  over  frec[uently.  Of 
course,  tliese  remarks  apiily  to  a  sheltered  garden 
and  in  a  warm  locality.  In  the  north  and  on 
heavy  clay  soil  growth  will  not  be  so  far  ad- 
vanced. My  best  early  Potato  this  year  has  been 
Ninetyfold.  This  crops  grandly,  and  is  the 
earliest.  As  regards  the  keeping  of  the  Ashleaf 
and  early  kinds,  when  lifted  they  should  be  given 
a  cool  store ;  an  underground  cellar  is  suitable, 
as  here  is  an  even  temperature.  There  is  a  great 
advantage  in  early  lifting,  as  now  there  is  no  sign 
of  disease,  and  the  land  can  be  utilised  for  green 
crops,  such  as  late  Kales,  Broccoli,  and  Spinach. 
For  the  Spinach  it  will  l;>e  well  to  give  the  surface 
soil  a  dressing  of  lime,  or  failing  this,  burnt 
refuse  and  soot,  to  clear  the  ground  of  insect  life. 

Late  Celery. — The  ])lauting  of  this  in  this 
part  of  the  country  has  been  delayed  owing  to 
drought  and  the  lateness  of  the  early  Potato 
crop.  In  many  gardens  Celery  follows  the  early 
Potatoes.  For  the  latest  Celery  I  am  not  in 
favour  of  placing  a  great  quantity  of  rank  manure 
in  the  trenches,  as  I  find  the  liest-keeping  Celery 
is  that  grown  with  only  a  small  quantity,  giving 
the  food  in  the  way  of  fertilisers  when  in  active 
growth.  Grown  thus  there  is  no  need  for  deep 
trenches,  and  there  is  less  labour  in  preparing  the 
soil.  Of  course,  late  plants  in  a  dry  hot  July  or 
August  need  liberal  sujjplies  of  moisture  at  the 
start,  in  fact,  they  should  never  be  dry  at  the 
roots  during  the  growing  season.  I  find  soot, 
salt,  and  liquid  manure  splendid  fertilisers,  and 
these  given  weekly  from  September  to  the  end  of 
October  will  cause  a  good  growth.  I  plant 
direct  out  of  the  seed  bed  into  shallow  trenches. 
The  plants  are  grown  thinly  from  the  start.  If 
large  quantities  of  Celery  are  needed  for  flavour- 
ing or  soups,  it  will  1)6  found  advisable  to  plant 
for  this  purpose.  I  plant  in  deep  drills  in  rows 
2  feet  apart,  12  inches  between  the  plants,  and 
mould  up  with  a  hoe.  This  makes  splendid 
flavouring  material,  and  keei)S  sound  well  into 
the  next  spring.  For  planting  now  I  have  found 
Standard-ljearer  the  best.  This  is  a  medium 
grower  and  an  excellent  keeper. 

Winter  green  crops.  — Since  my  last  note  on 
the  cropping  of  the  land  there  has  been  unavoid- 
able delay,  and  I  fear  in  many  gardens  where 
double  cropping  is  a  necessity  few  have  got  in 
their  winter  crops  as  early  as  desired.  Tlie 
advantage  of  thin  sowing  and  transjilanting  or 
pricking  off  into  beds  was  never  so  patent  as  this 
season,  and  I  fail  to  see  why  green  crops  needed 
for  July  planting  are  often  sown  early  in  March. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  a  good  fibrous-rooted  plant 
after  being  so  long  in  the  seed-bed.  I  could  not 
plant  the  bulk  of  the  Kales  and  Broccoli  till 
I  had  cleared  a  Large  quarter  of  early  Strawberry 


(jlants,  and  this  year  I  am  t)uite  three  weeks  later. 
Much  depends  upon  the  plants.  If  at  all  weak  or 
drawn  from  crowded  seed-beds,  they  will  have 
a  difficulty  in  making  up  lost  time.  In  planting 
at  this  date  I  would  advise  drills  for  the  plants,  as 
moisture  will  be  needed,  and  unless  it  goes  down 
to  the  roots  it  does  little  good.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  wait  for  rain  before  planting,  and 
have  been  obliged  to  puddle  in  the  iilaiits,  as 
the  season  is  so  far  advanced.  I  find  it  advisable 
to  plant  the  earliest  varieties  of  Broccoli  on  a 
piece  of  land  that  can  be  cleared  liefore  the 
winter,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  is  cut  in 
November — I  mean  Protecting  Broccoli,  reserving 
special  quarters  for  late  kinds,  not  planting  all 
in  one  place,  as  it  is  well  to  make  two  or  more 
plantings  of  Moilel,  Late  Queen  and  sucli  kinds. 
Savoys  may  with  advantage  be  planted  on 
an  east  or  north  border,  as  these  are  more 
valuable  when  late.  If  planted  early  they  split 
badly  in  severe  weather.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Kales,  such  as  the  Cottager's  or  Dwarf 
Curled  Scotch.  A  much  later  supply  will  be 
secured  from  plants  on  a  cool  border,  and  this 
is  a  strong  point,  as  in  April  green  vegetables 
are  getting  scarce.  All  kinds  of  early  planted 
green  crops  should  be  gone  over,  making  good 
all  blanks  in  case  the  club  has  attacked  the 
plants.  Far  better  destroy  and  make  another 
plantation  of  another  variet}',  and  in  clean  soil, 
giving  the  affected  quarter  a  thorough  cleansing 
and  good  cultivation  (irevious  to  planting,  or, 
if  possible,  a  rest,  turning  up  roughly  to  sweeten 
and  pulverise  the  soil. 

Parsley. — Having  a  great  demand  for  Parsley, 
I  always  sow  a  liberal  quantity  at  this  season, 
taking  advantage  of  the  first  rainfall  to  get  in 
the  seed.  To  get  the  best  results  thin  sowing 
is  a  necessity,  also  rapid  germination.  By 
sowing  now  the  crops  winter  better  than  when 
sown  several  months  earlier.  I  admit  the  leafage 
is  not  so  fine,  but  a  niediuiii  growth  is  much 
hardier  than  a  larger  one.  If  sown  thinly,  the 
roots  will  give  a  fair  return  next  November.  It 
is  well  to  use  soot  freely  previous  to  sowing  ; 
indeed,  in  a  light  soil,  I  am  sorelj'  troubled  with 
wireworm,  one  of  the  worst  pests  the  plant 
is  subject  to.  For  this  I  use  gas-lime  and  soot, 
and  am  free  for  a  couple  of  years.  Plenty  of 
manure  and  good  cultivation  jiromote  rapid 
growth.  If  the  seedlings  are  too  thick  it  is  well 
to  thin  early,  then  give  a  good  watering  to  settle 
tlie  soil  round  the  jilants.  Older  plants  that  have 
produced  seed-stalks  should  lie  cut  over  and 
given  liquid  manure,  soot-water,  or  a  dressing 
of  soot  in  rainy  weather.  In  many  cases  old 
plants  are  not  worth  keeping  another  year,  as 
much  better  crops  will  be  secured  from  seed 
sown  now.  S.  M. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Sr.MMER    PRFNING,    NAILING    AND    TYING,     &C. — In 

many  instances  summer  pruning  is  frequently 
done  too  soon  in  the  season,  with  a  view,  no 
doubt,  oftentimes  to  promote  an  orderly  appear- 
ance, but  at  the  same  time  not  so  conducive 
to  the  development  and  formation  of  fruit- 
buds  as  of  secondary  growth.  My  own  ideas  of 
this  particular  work  were  confirmed  only  last  year 
in  a  conversation  with  a  well-known  and  expert 
fruit  grower  in  the  trade  whose  experience  of  the 
evil  of  secondary  growths  was  the  same  as  my 
own.  This  work  will  be  attended  to  in  my  case 
now  and  during  next  week,  and  as  it  does  not 
take  long  when  set  at  with  a  determination  to 
push  it  through,  it  will  soon  be  finished.  In  sum- 
mer pruning  due  regard  must  be  had  for  future 
extension  and  allowance  made  as  to  length  of 
shoots  to  be  left,  &c.  Another  important  point 
also  is  that  of  non-fertility  in  any  particular  fruit 
or  variety,  as  in  some  cases  by  extension  better 
crops  can  be  had.  I  have  noted  this  in  the  case 
of  horizontally-trained  Pears,  in  which  by  depress- 
ing the  shoots  instead  of  cutting  them  off  better 
results  were  obtainable.  The  regular  methods  of 
procedure  when  they  do  not  give  results  should 
be  departed  from  without  any  hesitation.     Do  not 


when  adopting  the  usual  course  of  summer  prun- 
ing cut  back  too  close,  but  rather  leave  a  bud  or 
two  in  the  event  of  a  slight  woody  growth  again 
pushing.  A  good  rule  is  to  note  the  condition  of 
the  shoots  on  such  as  Pear  trees,  and  when  it  is 
seen  that  the  growth  has  ceased  extending,  then 
set  about  pruning.  When  afterwards  attending 
to  nailing  or  tying,  guard  against  the  laying  in  of 
too  great  a  number  of  shoots.  At  the  same  time 
do  the  work  well,  paying  especial  attention  to  all 
trees  still  in  the  process  of  formation  by  equalising 
the  shoots  as  far  as  possible  so  as  to  secure  well 
balanced  examples.  Avoid  the  retention  of  as 
many  foreright  shoots  as  possible  ;  these  oftentimes 
look  unsightly.  If  cut  away  carefully  now  the 
wounds  will  be  more  likely  to  heal  over  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  Such  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
in  my  case  are  already  tied  in,  nailing  being  dis- 
pensed with,  preference  being  given  to  wiring 
instead.  A  few  more  leading  shoots  may  have  to 
be  secured,  but  all  lateral  giowths  will  be  nipped 
out  in  quite  early  stages.  The  growths  on  these 
are  now  perfectly  clean  and  healthy,  whilst  the 
crop,  all  things  considered,  is  not  at  all  a  bad 
one.  Guard  against  tying  too  tightly  to  wires, 
more  especially  to  galvanised  wires,  from  which 
more  injury  need  be  apprehended.  With  the 
shoots  all  in  their  places  the  work  of  syringing 
will  be  an  easier  matter.  Do  not  cease  this  until 
each  respective  variety  commences  to  show  colour, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  earliest  may  already  have 
begun  in  favoured  localities.  When  dealing  with 
pyramid,  horizontal-trained  or  other  forms  of 
espalier,  and  with  any  other  dwarf  method  of  cul- 
ture, do  not  be  unduly  severe  in  pruning  at  this 
season,  looking  rather  for  some  further  extension 
if  it  be  possible,  otherwise  in  the  case  of  non- 
fertile  trees  root-pruning  will  have  to  be  resorted 
to  later  on.  I  shall  now  soon  go  over  a  young 
orchard  of  Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock  and 
pinch  the  points  out  of  the  shoots  where  growth 
is  still  active  and  the  trees  bearing  good  crops  of 
fruit  at  the  same  time.  These  trees  are  being 
watered  freely,  owing  to  the  dry  weather.  Before 
the  last  application  a  liberal  dressing  of  fish 
manure  was  applied  and  at  once  watered  in. 
Since  that,  the  dry  and  hot  weather  still 
continuing,  a  mulching  of  farmyard  manure 
has  also  oeen  added.  The  next  watering  will 
send  an  additional  manurial  stimulant  down 
to  the  roots.  Avoid,  if  possible,  the  watering  of 
Cherries  with  ripe  fruits  on  the  trees  if  there  be 
any  indications  towards  cracking.  Morellos  will 
not  often  show  this  tendency,  at  any  rate  not  yet 
for  some  time  ;  hence  they  may  be  safely  watered 
when  in  need  of  it,  and  that  greatly  to  the  benefit 
of  the  crop  as  regards  size.  Cherries  on  walls  from 
which  the  crop  has  been  picked  should  be  nailed 
or  tied,  taking  out  at  the  same  time  any  super- 
fluous shoots,  but  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not 
done  too  excessively.  Rather  lay  in  all  the  wood 
possible  if  there  be  any  indications  of  canker 
apparent.  Where  the  trees  have  borne  a  good 
crop  of  fruit  and  the  growth  is  none  too  luxuriant 
it  will  be  an  assistance  to  the  trees  for  another 
season  to  immediately  apply  a  dressing  of  artificial 
manure  or  of  bone-meal.  The  foundation  will 
then  be  laid  for  next  year's  crop,  and  a  safeguard 
be  in  store  against  the  all  too  frequent  failure  to 
get  through  the  stoning  process  safely.  Do  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  either  manure  or  water  trees 
that  are  growing  vigorously,  but  use  every  en- 
deavour to  starve  them  into  subjection.  The 
thinning  of  such  fruits  as  Apples  in  order  to 
obtain  fully-developed  examples,  although  nofc 
frequently  done,  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of  notice. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  for  doing  it,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  trees  of  the  smaller  and  badly-formed 
fruits.  Early  Apples,  too,  in  this  way  may  be 
taken  for  kitchen  use,  such,  for  instance,  as  Lord 
Sutfield,  Lord  Grosvenor,  and  Ecklinville.  This 
is  done  by  the  expert  market  growers,  and  it  will 
pay  in  the  private  garden  too.  In  the  case  of 
Plums  bearing  heavy  crops  (not  this  year  possibly) 
the  same  process  of  thinning  is  recommended. 
Plums  even  when  green  and  hard  make  a  good 
preserve,  but  if  gathered  with  the  first  tinge  of 
colour  upon  them  they  are  excellent.     The  trees 
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that  are  beariii<j  heavy  crops  will  thus  be  greatly 
relieved  in  good  time. 

Brsii  iKiMTs.  — .V  partial  pruning  of  Ooose- 
borries  now  will  help  to  arrest  a  late  growth, 
which  may  otherwise  be  possible.  The  cordon  or 
any  other  fence  form  of  trainiiisr  the  (iooseberry 
makes  it  a  necessity  to  do  a  moderate  amount  of 
pruning.  Currants  in  the  open  will  soon  bo  all 
cleared  of  their  fruit  unless  it  be  a  few  late 
bushes,  as  of  r.,ate  llivers,  which  keeps  well  if 
secured  against  birds.  \\'hcre  the  growths  are 
seen  to  be  unduly  thick  it  will  pay  to  thin  them 
out  now  or  to  adojit  a  general  process  of  stopping 
as  soon  as  possible.  See  that  both  fJooseberries 
and  Currants  against  walls  are  well  protected 
from  the  depredations  of  birds,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  an  eye  to  any  appearance  of  cater- 
pillars, which  afterwards  will  very  likely  escape 
notice. 

NlCW  rl.ANTATIOXS  OF  Strawukrkies. — (iive 
attention  as  speedilj-  as  possible  to  the  preparation 
of  sufficient  ground  for  making  new  plantations. 
If  it  be  the  custom  to  still  retain  the  beds  for 
two  years,  part  of  the  work  at  any  rate  has  to  be 
done  every  year,  or  at  least  it  should  be.  As  far 
as  practicable  let  the  position  chosen  be  free 
from  the  shade  of  trees.  If  for  first  early  varieties, 
choose  the  warmest  spots  :  if  for  late  kinds,  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  cooler  borders,  whilst  the 
main  crop  may  be  on  open  garden  ground.  If  the 
ground  were  trenched  for  the  previous  crop,  say 
for  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  or  the  like,  that  rather 
tedious  operation  can  now  be  dispensed  with  and 
bastard  trenching  be  done  instead,  i.e.,  digging 
the  top  spit  and  forking  up  the  trench,  which  will 
give  a  depth  of  at  least  IS  inches.  All  new 
Strawberry  beds  should  be  made  if  possible  by 
the  middle  of  August.  See  that  a  good  propor- 
tion of  manure  is  added.  If  farmyard  manure  be 
scarce,  then  a  good  substitute  will  be  found  in 
fish  manure,  which  if  immediately  dug  in  cannot 
be  complained  of  as  a  nuisance.  The  young 
plants  will  soon  find  a  benefit  from  this  manure. 

Older  beds. — If  kept  for  another  year  these 
should  be  cleaned  off  as  soon  as  possible  after  all 
the  fruit  is  gathered,  all  useless  runners  and 
possible  weeds  too,  and  if  need  be  watered  as 
well.  Those  beds  to  be  destroyed  should  be  dis- 
posed of  without  delay,  and  the  ground  be 
brought  into  use  as  speedily  as  possible  for  a 
vegetable  crop.  Hortds. 


Iris  Ksempferi.  —  Whether  known  by  the 
above  name  or  that  of  I.  hvvigata,  this  Japanese 
Iris  again  asserts  itself  as  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful plants  that  we  have  in  flower  at  the  present 
time.  Some  of  the  varieties  have  the  flowers 
striped  and  splashed  in  quite  a  startling  manner, 
but  to  my  mind  the  self-coloured  flowers 
are  far  more  pleasing  than  these.  Considerable 
numbers  are  sent  here  from  Japan  every  winter 
when  dormant,  and  among  them  is  generally  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  a  form  with  large  double  flowers 
of  a  rich  Tyrian  purple,  and  a  counterpart  thereof 
in  size  and  shape,  but  in  colour  pure  white.  These 
two  are,  I  think,  the  finest  of  all,  but  a  great 
variety  of  different  shades  occurs  even  among 
these  self-coloured  flowers.  In  a  Japanese  cata- 
logue before  me,  fifty  varieties  of  this  Iris  are 
named  and  described.  They  are,  of  course,  in- 
creased by  division  to  keep  them  true,  but  at  the 
same  time  if  seed  is  saved  from  a  mi.xed  collec- 
tion, the  progeny  thereof  will  j'ield  blossoms  ex- 
hibiting a  great  variety  of  «olour  and  markings. 
This  Iris  is  essentially  a  moisture-loving  plant, 
and  is  seen  at  its  best  on  the  margins  of  lakes  or 
streams,  but  where  there  is  no  such  spot  avail- 
able, it  may  be  grown  in  a  satisfactory  maimer  in 
the  open  border  if  the  plants  are  well  watered 
when  necessary.  To  facilitate  this  they  should 
be  planted  in  a  little  hollow,  when  watering  is  an 
easy  matter.  Even  then  the  flowers  never  attain 
the  dimensions  of  those  grown  by  the  water-side, 
but  as  a  rule  they  expand  sooner  than  those  that 
are  in  wetter  spots.  During  a  hot  and  dry  season 
the  border  plants  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  unusually  large  black  thrips,  which  soon  dis- 


figure the  leaves.  Those  imported  from  .lapan 
are  generally  sent  here  in  the  masses  of  rlay  in 
which  they  have  grown,  and,  being  packed  in 
boxes,  the  interstices  are  lilled  with  soil.  In  this 
way  they  mostly  reach  hero  in  fine  condition,  and 
planteil  out  many  of  thoni  will  flower  the  first 
season.  Some  fine  flowers  of  several  varieties 
were  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. — T. 


Orchids. 


L.ELIA  ELEGANS. 

The  origin  of  this  plant  is  without  a  doubt  clear 
enciugh,  being  a  bi-generic  hybrid  between  L;ulia 
and  Cattloya.  Lielia  elegans  has  been  so  long 
known  as  such,  that  the  longer  appellation  Lrelio- 
Cattleya  comes  rather  slowly  into  use.  It  is  a 
grand  plant  and  worthy  of  the  widest  culture,  for 
it  is  extremely  variable,  yet  good  in  all  its  forms, 
sliowy,  and  flowers  over  an  exceptionally  long 
period.  During  the  present  .season  I  noticed  it 
flowering  in  April,  and  the  later  forms  are 
seldom  over  before  September,  so  that  six 
months  of  the  year  at  least  are  brightened  by 
its  lovely  blossoms.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
rather  variable,  the  stems  usually  tall  and  erect, 
the  flower-spikes  appearing  between  the  apical 
leaves,  and  bearing  few  or  many  flowers  accord- 
ing to  the  variety  or  the  strength  of  the  indi- 
vidual plant.  Again,  in  the  growing  and  rest- 
ing seasons  the  plants  dift'er,  some  specimens 
keeping  quite  dormant  after  the  flowers  are 
past,  while  others  make  a  secondary  growth. 
The  natural  habit  in  all  seems  to  be  to  grow 
quickly,  flower,  and  when  the  pseudo-bulbs 
are  fully  developed  take  a  thorough  rest 
until  spring.  Plants  that  keep  to  this  routine 
are  also  more  long  -  lived  under  cultivation 
and  generally  healthy,  but  with  all  our  care  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  keep  them  dormant 
until  spring.  The  cooler  and  drier  in  reason 
they  are  kejit  after  the  growth  has  quite 
developed  the  better,  but  this  must  not  be  so 
severe  as  to  cause  the  least  shrivelling  of  the 
bulbs  or  leaves.  One  may  have  a  Dendrobium, 
an  Aerides  or  many  other  Old  World  epiphytes 
shrivel  badly,  and  after  a  few  weeks  of  good 
treatment  swell  up  and  be  as  vigorous  as  ever, 
but  the  Cattleyas  and  Lielias  will  not  so  quickly 
recover  from  this  sort  of  treatment.  When 
the  roots  are  actively  searching  for  moisture 
and  growth  is  free  the  plants  like  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  water  both  at  the  roots 
and  in  the  atmosphere,  but  when  at  rest  they 
should  be  treated  accordingly. 

Being  a  vigorous-rooting  kind  when  in  health, 
L.  elegans  may  be  allowed  fairly  large  pots  or 
baskets.  Either  are  suitable,  and  by  placing  a 
weak  or  unhealthy  plant  in  the  latter  and  keep- 
ing it  well  up  to  the  light  I  have  often 
obtained  larger  and  better  growths.  Like  its 
relative,  L.  purpurata,  it  likes  a  very  rough 
open  compost  that  the  roots  may  freely 
enter,  and  where  air  and  water  filter  freely 
through.  Drain  the  pots  thoroughly  and  cover 
the  crocks  with  about  half  an  inch  of  rough 
Sphagnum  Moss.  When  potting  becomes  neces- 
sary— which  is  seldom — keep  the  leads  as  near 
the  centre  of  the  pot  as  possible,  as  by  this 
means  the  growths  for  three  years  or  more  will 
have  the  advantage  of  entering  the  compost 
rather  than  rambling  over  the  edges  of  the  pot. 
The  roots  take  freely  enough  to  the  pottery 
ware  and  are  as  long-lived  as  may  be  expected, 
but  unless  there  are  continuous  dampings  and 
syringings  the  growths  lose  strength,  owing 
to  the  limited  supply  of  moisture  obtained. 
Keep  the  bases  of  the  plants  well  up  by  round- 
ing the  compost,  and  as  far  as  possible  see  that 


every  lead  rests  on  the  surface.  If  too  high 
the  plants  are  half-starved,  especially  if  insects 
of  the  character  of  woodlice  and  small  snails 
are  allowed  to  get  at  the  y<iung  roots  before 
they  enter  the  compost,  while  low  potting  is  as 
great  an  error  owing  to  the  liability  of  the 
young  slionts  to  damp.  If  possible,  choose  the 
time  when  the  young  growths  emit  roots  freely 
for  potting,  and  this  as  often  as  not  is  directly 
after  flowering.  Plants  out  of  health  and 
in  bad  condition  at  the  roots  are  better  shifted 
and  given  new  material  at  any  time  of  year 
than  allowed  to  go  on  and  die  back  inch 
by  inch  owing  to  sour  compost.  Such  plants 
after  shifting  need  very  careful  atmospheric 
treatment,  a  slightly  higher  temperature  and 
more  shade,  the  roots  being  assisted  by 
judicious  moistening  to  run  out  and  establish 
themselves  in  the  new  compost.  Ordinarily 
the  usual  Cattleya  house  temperature  and 
atmosphere  suit  it  admirably,  the  plants  grow- 
ing on  from  year  to  year  and  making  fine  speci- 
mens. The  great  variety  of  the  forms  makes  it 
useless  to  de-scrilie  any  one,  but  that  usually 
looked  on  as  the  type  has  rosy  sepals  and 
petals  suflTused  with  white,  and  a  tinge  of  yellow 
at  the  base  ;  the  lip  is  three-lobed,  the  blotch 
in  front  being  a  deep  and  beautiful  crimson- 
purple.  Among  the  finest  varieties  are  L.  e.  alba, 
prasiata,  Schilleriana,  Turner! — of  which  a 
coloured  plate  was  published  in  The  Garden 
of  May  2.3,  1890— and  Wolstenholmia;.  It  was 
discovered  by  a  Belgian  collector,  Devos,  while 
on  a  journey  for  the  late  M.  VerschaSelt,  of 
Ghent.  This  was  about  1847,  and  the  plant  at 
that  time  is  said  to  have  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  Many  importations,  of  course, 
liave  been  made  since  then,  and  it  is  well  repre- 
sented in  collections,  but  even  now  the  plant  is 
by  no  means  overdone,  and  it  always  sells  well 
and  freely.  H.  R. 


Cypripedium  Pearcei.— The  peculiar  Reed- 
like foliage  and  pretty  flowers  of  this  species 
make  a  distinct  and  attractive  plant.  It  is  not  so 
much  grown  as  it  deserves,  possibly  on  account 
of  its  reputed  shy-flowering  habit.  But  in  some 
places  it  grows  and  blossoms  with  the  greatest 
freedom  alongside  other  warm-house  Orchids. 
One  thing  necessary  is  to  get  the  plants  well 
established  and  growing  healthily.  Flowers  are 
then  usually  produced  with  freedom.  Coming 
from  Peru,  too  great  heat  is  inadvisable. 

Oncidium  Papilio. — In  a  warm,  moist,  and 
extra  sunny  house  this  pretty  Oncidium  is  never 
out  of  flower.  I  have  an  exceptionally  free  and 
good  form  of  it,  but  only  one  plant  of  this 
especial  variety  lived  out  of  a  large  clump 
imported  some  years  ago.  This,  at  present,  has 
three  flower-spikes,  and  is  growing  in  a  four- 
inch  pot,  the  marginal  band  of  deep  reddish 
brown  spots  on  the  lip  being  exceptionally  rich. 
The  plants  are  very  averse  to  much  compost,  but 
like  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots   while  growing. 

Dendrocliilumfiliforine. — Thoughsmall  indi- 
vidually, the  slender  graceful  racemes  of  flower 
produced  by  this  species  are  extremely  pretty. 
The  flowers  appearing  with  the  j'oung  growth, 
the  roots  must  at  this  time  be  thoroughly  moist. 
The  plants,  too,  may  be  repotted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  flowers  are  over,  as  this  allows  of 
the  young  roots  entering  the  new  compost.  The 
plants  like  a  shallow  rooting  space  and  plenty  of 
drainage,  good  peat  and  Moss  sufficing  for  com- 
post. The  best  position  now  is  in  the  warmest 
house.  D.  filiformt-  is  a  native  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  was  introduced  in  1840. 

Cattleya  Hardyana. — This  lovely  Cattleya 
is  now  in  bloom,  and  should  be  grown  by  all  who 
care  for  beautiful  Orchids.  A  natural  hybrid 
between  C.  gigas  and  C.  iJowiana  aurea,  it  com- 
bines the    large    size    of  the    former  with    the 
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exquisite  lip-markings  of  the  latter.  A  plant  I  have 
with  the  flowers  now  open  has  been  grown  in  the 
lightest  end  of  a  house  principally  devoted  to 
Melons,  and  not  ^^ith  the  Cattleyas  proper.  In 
such  positions  it  is  apt  to  run  away  at  the  base 
after  flowering,  but  while  growing  there  is  no 
doubt  it  likes  a  little  extra  warmth — at  all  events 
the  first  season  or  two  after  it  has  been  imported. 
— H. 


EPIDENDRUM   BRASSAVOL.E. 

Any  Orchid  of  a  showy  character  that  flowers 
after  midsummer  is  useful  where  a  continued  dis- 
play is  looked  for,  and  this  is  not  only  showy, 
but  very  easily  grown  and  free  flowering.  In- 
deed, there  are  many  of  the  Epidendrums  with 
the  habit  of  a  Cattleya,  or  somewhat  similar,  that 
if  only  known  by  amateur  cultivators  would  go 
far  to  enliven  and  give  variety  to  the  houses  at 
this  time  of  year  and  later.  But,  unfortunately, 
if  we  except  one  or  two  of  the  more  popular  cool 
house  kinds,  Epidendrums  seem  to  have  lost  the 
position  they  once  held.  Yet  there  are  many 
lovely  plants  among  them,  and  perhaps  a  wider 
variety  than  in  any  other  genus  of  Orchids.  The 
present  species  is  now  in  flower,  the  blossoms 
occurring  upon  tall,  stout  scapes  where  the  plants 
are  strong  and  well  established.  A  specimen  in 
flower  this  week  has  five  such  spikes,  with  an 
aggregate  of  seventy  blooms,  and  just  now,  when 
the  Orchid  season  is  declining,  there  are  many 
worse  things.  As  the  specific  name  implies,  the 
flowers  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  a 
Brassavola,  especially  in  the  trowel  -  shaped, 
pointed  lip.  The  sepals  and  petals,  too,  are 
narrow,  as  in  the  last-named,  in  colour  a  deep 
cream  or  yellow,  with  a  purple  keel,  the  lip 
white,  lined  with  purple.  This  may  not  sound  a 
very  showy  or  efleotive  combination,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  very  distinct  and  pretty  when 
plenty  of  bloom  is  produced. 

E.  Brassavohe  is  one  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
ill-fated  Polish  collector,  M.  Warscewic?.,  who 
found  it  high  up  on  Mount  Chiriqui.  A  medium 
temperature  therefore,  or  where  Cattleyas  are 
grown,  will  suit  it  well ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
specimen  mentioned  has  been  growing  in  a  mixed 
house  of  plants  and  not  too  regularly  treated  in 
any  respect.  The  roots  are  fairly  vigorous  and 
delight  in  ample  moisture  all  the  year  round, 
especially  during  the  time  growth  is  active.  The 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  must  be  well  main- 
tained and  the  plants  somewhat  freely  damped 
overhead  at  all  times  when  the  forming  leaves  are 
free  and  not  liable  to  hold  the  water.  If  given  a 
roomy  pot  the  plants  will  not  require  shifting 
often,  once  in  three  or  four  years  being  ample  ; 
indeed,  if  well  done  in  the  first  place  and  a  little 
of  the  old  material  removed  and  replaced  by  new 
annually,  they  go  on  until  the  pseudo-bulbs  begin 
to  grow  over  the  side  of  the  jjot,  when  a  shift 
should  be  allowed.  If  longer  delayed  the  growths 
will  be  weak  and  the  flowers,  of  course,  fewer 
upon  the  spike.  The  compost  may  be  similar  to 
that  used  for  their  Old  World  prototypes,  the 
evergreen  Dendrobes,  the  routine  of  culture  being 
somewhat  similar.  These  Epidendrums  are 
hardier  and  more  easily  grown  than  the  latter, 
and,  moreover,  flower  at  a  different  time  of 
year.  E.  Brassavolse  did  not  flower  in  this 
country  for  some  years  after  its  discovery,  the 
first  plants  to  bloom  having  been  sent  by  Mr.  G. 
Ure-Skinner  to  Mr.  Bateman. 


Epidendrum  coclileatum. — The  flowers  of 
this  species  are,  perhaps,  more  curious  than  beau- 
tiful and  will  appeal  to  lovers  of  this  class.  They 
appear  on  a  rather  crowded  raceme,  about  half  a 
dozen  together,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
greenish  white,  the  inverted  shell-like  lip  marked 
with  deep  maroon-purple.  The  plant  has  the 
habit  of  a  Cattleya,  is  very  free-flowering  and 
easily  grown.  Repotting  may  take  place  in 
spring,  using  a  rough,  open  compost  and  fairly 
large  pots.  \A'ater  freely  when  in  active  growth 
and  allow  a  good  rest  if  possible,  not  by  drying 
off  the  roots,  bat  by  a  slight  reduction  in  tem- 


perature.    It  does  well  in  the  Cattleya  house  and 
is  one  of  the  oldest-known  Orchids. 

Cypripedium  Sedeni.— This  hybrid  makes  a 
capital  plant  for  amateurs,  being  always  amen- 
able to  the  simplest  form  of  culture,  and  bearing  its 
beautiful  flowers  for  upwards  of  six  months  in  the 
year.  These,  occurring  on  tall  scapes  from  the 
centre  of  the  fine  leafy  tuftS;  have  a  more  graceful 
appearance  than  those  of  most  Cypripediums. 
C.  Sedeni  does  well  in  any  moderately  warm  and 
shady  house,  either  plant  stove,  fernery  or  Orchid 
house  proper,  and  likes  a  substantial  compost. 
Pot  in  the  ordinary  way,  no  elevation  of  the 
plant  being  needed,  and  water  freely  at  all 
times. 

Odontoglossum  madrense. — The  flowers  of 
this  species  are  very  pretty  and  distinct,  and  it  is 
far  from  well  known.  The  growth  consists  of 
elongated  pseudo-bulbs,  each  bearing  a  couple  of 
deep  green  leaves.  The  spike  bears  from  six  to 
eight  flowers,  white,  and  prettily  spotted  with 
purple  markings  at  the  base  of  each  segment. 
It  is  a  Mexican  plant,  and 
during  the  summer  months  does 
well  in  a  temperature  slightly 
warmer  than  Odontoglots  like 
as  a  rule.  Small  baskets  or 
pans  may  be  used  for  it,  and 
the  usual  peat  and  Moss  mix- 
ture over  good  drainage.  It 
likes  plenty  of  moisture  at 
the  roots  all  the  year  round. 

Oncidium  incurvum. — The 

pretty  spikes  of  this  old  species 
are  now  in  full  beauty,  and  it 
makes  a  fine  plant  for  arrang- 
ing with  other  Orchids,  giving 
lightness  and  grace  to  groups 
of  Cypripediums,  Cattleyas,  and 
other  large-flowered  kinds.  The 
spikes  appear  when  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  partly  grown,  and  as 
they  take  a  very  long  time  to 
come  to  perfection  the  removal 
of  the  plants  to  a  cooler,  more 
airy  house  than  the  growing 
quarters  conserves  the  blossoms 
and  helps  to  ripen  up  the 
pseudo-bulbs.  An  intermediate 
temperature  suits  it  well.  The 
plants  may  be  easily  grown  in 
the  usual  mixture  of  Moss  and 
peat,  and  never  fail  to  flower 
freely. 

Masdevallia  macrura. — 
The  flowers  of  this  species  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  genus, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
appearance  of  being  even  larger  than  it  is. 
On  each  occasion  I  have  seen  this  plant  extra 
strong  it  has  turned  out,  on  inquiry,  that  more 
warmth  in  winter  has  been  given  than  that 
allowed  the  M.  Harryana  and  similar  types. 
Being  of  strong  growth  and  somewhat  of  a 
giant  among  Masdevallias,  rather  larger  pots 
than  usual  may  be  allowed,  the  compost  being 
exceptionally  rough  and  open.  Though  known 
previously,  this  fine  species  was  not  grown  in 
this  country  until  introduced  by  Mr.  Bull  in 
1876.— H. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei.— One  of  the 
most  distinct  and  beautiful  forms  of  this  lovely 
Odontoglossum  was  offered  for  sale  on  Friday, 
July  1.  The  plant,  flowering  from  a  small 
bulb  of  a  recently-imported  plant,  carried  a  raceme 
of  six  blooms,  fine  in  substance  and  in  shape. 
The  sepals  are  white,  slightly  suffused  with  rose- 
purple  in  the  centre,  with  a  few  bright  violet- 
purple  spots  in  the  centre  of  each  ;  the  beauti- 
fully fringed  petals  pure  white,  with  several 
prominent  purple  spots  in  the  centre  ;  the  lip 
white,  shading  to  yellow,  spotted  and  lined  with 
brown  on  the  crest.  In  the  centre,  in  front  of  the 
yellow  disc,  are  numerous  purple  blotclies  and 
lines,  which  extend  nearly  to  the  apex.  There 
are  also  several  purple  spots  on  the  upper  outer 


edges  of  the  lip.     The  price  obtained  for  this  fine 
variety  was  seventy-five  guineas. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  FLOWERS. 
In  floral  decoration  it  often  happens  that  tlie 
most  pleasing  effect  is  obtained  by  simple 
arrangements  of  one  flower,  as  exemplified 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Both  classes 
of  Hellebores,  the  Christmas  and  the  Lenten 
Roses,  come  at  a  time  when  the  garden  pro- 
duces little  for  indoor  decoration.  True,  there 
are  the  lovely  Iris  stylosa  and  its  white  variety, 
and  there  are  generally  some  spikes  of  the 
Winter  Flag  (Schizostylis  coccinea)  in  bloom 
during  the  time  that  the  giant  Christmas  Rose 
(H.  altifolius)  is  at  its  best,  while  the  Winter 
Sweet  (Chiraonanthus  fragrans)  is  also  an  open- 
air  contemporary.  The  Lenten  Roses  often 
commence  to  bloom  in  January,  and  with  these 
during  their  flowering  period  are  associated  the 


Christmas  Bases.    From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  J.  Gregory,  Croydon. 


the   long   tail, 
giving    it   the 


early  spring  bulbs,  but  none  of  these  subjects, 
beautiful  as  many  of  them  are,  should  be  used 
for  floral  arrangements  in  conjunction  with 
Hellebores,  the  latter  invariably  creating  the 
most  artistic  picture  when  arranged  by  them- 
selves in  a  vase  or  bowl.  It  is  advisable  before 
placing  them  in  water  to  slit  the  flower- 
stems  into  four  divisions  with  a  sharp  knife, 
making  the  cuts  from  the  base  upward  to  a 
length  of  about  4  inches.  This  prevents  the 
flowers  from  becoming  flagged,  which  they 
quickly  do  if  this  expedient  is  not  practised. 
The  Lenten  Roses,  of  which  a  beautiful  col- 
oured plate  appeared  on  June  4,  have  such 
abundant  foliage,  that  no  difficulty  i& 
experienced  in  adding  a  few  leaves  to  their 
flower-sjjrays,  which  are  themselves  furnished 
with  leaflets,  without  damaging  the  plants,  buti 
in  the  case  of  the  Christmas  Roses  it  leaves 
were  plucked  every  time  a  bowlful  of  flowers 
were  gathered,  the  plants  would  soon  become 
denuded  of  foliage  and  thereby  weakened. 
The  blooms  of  Helleborus  niger  and  its 
varieties  are  far  more  solid  in  appearance, 
and  are  carried  with  greater  rigidity  oi> 
the  footstalks  than  is  the  case  with  H. 
orientalis,  and  therefore  leafage  possessing 
something  of  the  firm  and  close  texture 
of  their  natural  foliage  proves  the  most  eflFectivB 
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substitute,  and  leaf-sprays  of  the  common 
Rhododendron  ponticum  have  been  proved  to 
lend  tlioiuselves  to  tliis  association  with  good 
efleot  wlien  feelingly  arranged.  Naturally,  where 
the  leafage  of  the  Christmas  Rose  is  sutticiently 
abundant  to  provide  the  needed  greenery  with- 
out injuring  the  plants  no  substitute  is  neces- 
sary, but  tins  is  rarely  the  csise  with  such  a 
profuse  blossomer.  I  may  have  made  it  ajjpear 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  note  that  I  am 
averse  to  lloral  arrangements  composed  of  more 
than  one  flower;  this,  however,  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  the  beauty  of  many  colour-con- 
trasts being  undeniable.  I  have  before  me  now 
;i  charming  composition  of  blue  Cornrtowers  and 
white  ( ialega  :  a  week  ago  white  Madonna 
Lilies  and  the  lavender  Hower-sprays  of  Erigeron 
speciosus  proved  equally  attractive,  while  many 
others  occur  to  the  mind  as  having  been  every 
whit  as  happy,  such  as  Eryngium  Oliverianum 
and  Alstntineria  aurea,  the  Madonna  Lily  and 
the  buff  Day  Lily  (Hemerocallis  fulva),  the  blue 
Salvia  patens  and  yellow  Paris  Daisy,  but  in 
specifying  these  few  pleasing  colour  eflects  one 
is  conscious  of  a  host  ec[ually  deserving  of  com- 
mendation that  perforce  remain  unmentioned. 

S.  W.  F. 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSES  AT  COMPTON  HOUSE. 

The  strongest  feature  in  this  place  is  the  Roses. 
I  never  remember  to  have  seen  so  many  or 
grown  in  so  many  forms  in  a  private  place 
before.  Evidently  the  soil  is  favourable  to 
their  growth,  as  I  could  hardly  see  a  poor 
plant.  Standards  were  in  strong  force,  and 
although  I  am  not  a  great  lover  of  Roses  grown 
in  this  way,  yet  I  must  confess  I  admired  a 
vigorous  bush  of  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  .">  feet 
across  and  almost  touching  the  ground.  Homere 
was  nearly  as  large  and  literally  covered  with 
its  lovely  pinkish  blooms.  Mme.  Plantier 
grown  in  this  way  was  quite  a  sight.  In  this 
state  standard  Roses  are  lovely.  La  France 
was  beautiful — so  different  from  what  I  have  it 
in  these  gardens.  Margaret  Dickson,  Boule  de 
Neige,  in  fact  all  the  best  Roses  were  to  be 
found  here.  Beautiful  as  H.  Perpetuals  and 
Teas  are,  I  could  but  admire  the  bunch  Roses. 
Crimson  Rambler  and  Bennett's  Perpetual  were 
growing  over  a  big  old  Yew  tree  that  was  dead, 
but  had  been  set  up  in  a  conspicuous  j^lace  to 
train  these  free-growing  kinds  over,  and  right 
well  they  looked. 

On  an  iron  fence  I  found  many  kinds  of 
climbing  Roses,  with  a  few  otiiers,  such  as 
Chinas,  &c.,  in  many  colours,  all  allowed  to 
grow  at  will  and  hiding  the  fence. 

Although  Roses  are  grown  so  largely  in  the 
open  air,  they  are  given  a  place  under  glass,  a 
house  being  devoted  to  them.  Several  of  the 
strongest  growing  Teas  and  Noisettes  trained 
up  a  trellis  are  brought  into  flower  very  early 
in  the  year.  In  a  slip  of  the  kitchen  garden  I 
noticed  a  tine  collection  of  all  the  best  Teas  in 
pots  of  various  sizes,  from  (i  inches  upwards, 
and,  judging  from  the  way  Roses  are  grown 
here,  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  all  the  year 
round.  In  an  outside  portion  of  the  pleasure 
grounds  I  found  a  garden  of  Roses  ;  these  were 
all  dwarfs  and  mostly  of  the  H.P.  class,  .such 
as  Marie  Baumann,  General  Jacqueminot,  Souv. 
de  la  Malmaison,  and  many  others  were  splen- 
did. .1.  Crook. 

Forde  Ahheif. 


above  the  foliage  and  the  pale  sulphur-yellow 
blooms  are  very  distinct  among  climbing  kinds. 
The  flowers  are  moderately  full  and  the  petals  of 
great  depth.  Although  it  is  classed  as  a  Noisette, 
I  consider  it  as  much  a  Tea  Rose  as  Belle  Lyon- 
naise.  It  would  make  a  grand  standard,  for  its 
growth  is  good,  but  not  so  rambling  us  in  the 
Dijon  tribe.  It  was  sent  out  by  Mme.  Ducherin 
ISV'.t.  Many  a  Rose  has  come  and  gone  that  was 
not  half  so  good  as  this  one,  and  it  should  cer- 
tainly find  a  place  in  every  collection. 

Rose  A.  Maile  (Bourbon).— It  is  surprising 
this  Rose  has  not  become  more  generally  known. 
In  the  first  place  the  form  is  very  regular,  and 
there  is  the  ex<iuisite  circular  arrangement  of 
petals  as  seen  in  Charles  Lefebvre  ;  indeed,  one 
would  take  it  to  be  a  carmine  coloured  form  of  the 
latter  and  quite  as  fragrant.  It  is  a  true  Bourbon. 
The  growth,  which  is  very  strong,  is  after  the 
style  of  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire,  but  the  foliage  has 
rather  more  of  the  reddish  hue  so  peculiar  to 
many  of  the  Bourbons.  It  is  best  grown  either 
as  a  standard  or  trained  in  pillar  form,  or  it 
desired  as  a  bush  it  must  be  sparsely  pruned,  for 
it  is  rather  a  shy  bloomer  until  it  becomes  well 
established. 


attaineil  a  height  of 'ion  feet.  I  lately  measured 
some  blooms  of  the  R.  hi-vigata  growing  at  Kings- 
wear,  and  found  that  several  exceeded  .'5  inches  in 
diameter.  Surely  this  is  a  considerably  larger 
size  than  R.  sinica  or  the  Camellia  Rose  attains 
on  the  Mediterranean  shore  ? — S.  W.  F. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— ROSES. 


Rose  Joseph  Bernacch.i. — A  plant  growing 

in   bush  form  and  pruned   long  has  been  lovely    „ .,„.     ^  .,...,  ....„.i„^^.  „..v^  „j,.,tL 

this  year.     The  fine  trusses  are  thrown  well  up    say  evidencrtluit'in'itriJtive ''habitat' thU  RMe 


Rose  Golden  Fairy  (Polyantha).  —  This 
variety  of  the  late  Mr.  Bennett's  raising  will  not 
compare  with  such  as  (Uoire  des  Polyantha  for 
garden  decoration,  but  the  flowers  areas  perfectly 
formed  and  as  double  as  those  of  an  Anna  OUi- 
vier,  but  so  tiny  that  the  individual  blossoms  are 
less  than  an  inch  in  depth.  In  form  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  exciuisite  Polyantha  i-ariety  in 
cultivation.  It  is  rather  a  far-fetclied  description 
to  call  it  golden,  for  the  fully  developed  blooms 
are  white  with  just  a  suspicion  of  cream  at  the  base 
of  the  petals.  The  buds  and  some  of  the  blooms, 
however,  are  pale  apricot  shaded,  a  fact  which 
no  doubt  is  responsible  for  it  receiving  the  above 
name.  The  growth  is  strong,  rather  more  so 
than  in  the  majority  of  the  tribe,  and  its  habit  is 
very  bushy. 

Rose  Mme.  Jules  Grolez  (H.T.).— I  shall  be 
much  mistaken  if  this  Rose  does  not  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  best  of  M.  Guillot's  introductions.  At 
first  sight  one  would  take  it  to  be  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Grant,  but  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  form. 
The  petals  of  Mme.  J.  Grolez  are  less  massive  and 
shell-like,  but  we  have  the  charming  petals,  espe- 
cially the  outer  ones,  of  the  true  Cactus  Dahlias. 
The  colour,  too,  in  the  open  flower  is  of  the  rich 
imperial  pink  seen  in  the  buds  of  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant.  In  saying  this  much  for  the  Rose  under 
notice  I  do  not  desire  to  disparage  in  any  way 
the  grand  Hybrid  Tea  which  Messrs.  Dickson  have 
given  us.  In  my  opinion  both  varieties  will  be 
in  much  demand  for  many  years  to  come.  Mme. 
J.  Grolez  is  superior  in  fragrance  to  Mrs.  Grant 
and  the  growth  is  of  a  reddish  colour. — P. 

Rosa  g'igantea.— I  fear  that  my  inquiry 
(p.  447,  vol.  liii.)  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  above 
Rose  in  England  will  prove  as  fruitless  as  did 
"J.  R.  D.'s"  on  the  .same  subject  si.t  years  ago, 
for  the  only  note  that  has  appeared  on  its  culture 
in  this  country  since  mine  was  written,  some  six 
weeks  ago,  is  signed  by  "J.  R.  D."  himself,  and 
states  that  one  of  his  Roses  is  still  alive  on  a  wall 
at  Reigate,  but  has  not  up  to  the  present  time 
produced  a  flower.  If  no  evidence  can  be  obtained 
of  this  Rose  flowering  in  Englandit  is  undoubtedly 
at  home  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  I 
am  informed,  through  the  courtesy  of  Lord 
Brougham,  that  in  his  garden  at  Cannes  it  made 
shoots  40  feet  or  more  in  length  during  the  last 
season  and  flowered  in  April,  the  individual 
blooms  having  a  diameter  of  6  inches.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  R.  gigantea  sliould  not  be  given  a  trial 
on  a  wall  in  some  sheltered  spot  in  South  Devon 
or  Cornw.Tll,  where  R.  la-vigata  grows  so  ram- 
pantly. Doubtless  if  1!  gigantea  was  suited  by 
the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  it  would  make 
vigorous  growth  and  soon  cover  a  large  expanse 
of  wall,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  behaviour  at 
Cannes.     I  was  informed  the  other  day  on  hear- 


Monthly  Roses.— Will  any  of  your  readers  tell 
nie  liowit  ismy  Itniithliosiiredyiiiffofl'-'  I  bought  them 
in  France,  iind  I  liiid  thoy  have  all  lieen  (grafted  on  the 
seedling  iJrier.  .Just  when  I  expected  them  to  be 
getting  strong  they  are  Bhrivelline  up  and  many  are 
dead.— S. 

Rose  Alieter  Stella  Gray  —I  am  rather  dis- 
appointed with  tliis  Hdsi',  not  but  that  it  is  very  effective 
and  free,  but  the  yellow  tint  of  the  opening  flowers 
so  soon  fades  away,  that  the  blooms  l)ecome  almost 
pure_  white  when  fully  opened.  It  certainly  does  not 
retain  its  colour  nearly  so  well  as  \V.  A.  Richardson, 
and  will  not  in  my  estimation  supersede  it,  which  1 
believe  it  was  supposed  it  would  do  when  first  intro- 
duced,—  .\ .  W. 


Rose  Souvenir  de  Lieutenant  Bujon  (Bour- 
bon).— This  reminds  me  much  of  a  fine  variety 
named  Boieldieu.  The  flower  is  very  large.  In 
colour  it  is  a  rosy  pink,  and  is  a  trifle  dull.  The 
growth  is  very  vigorous  ;  in  fact  it  would  make  a 
very  good  climber  or  pillar  variety,  and  its 
fragrance  is  delightful. — P. 

Rose  Mrs.  John  Laing. — This  grand  Hybrid 
Perpetual  was  seen  in  magnificent  form  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  National  Amateur  Gar- 
deners' Association  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park.  The  blossoms  were  of  large  size 
and  grand  in  colour.  They  were  grown  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Cook  at  North  Finchley,  and  a  silver  medal 
was  given  them. — B. 

Rose    Jules    Finger In   colour    this  Rose 

very  much  resembles  Mme.  Lambard,  but  is  a 
shade  or  so  lighter  and  not  quite  so  free  blooming. 
It  is  a  good  compact  grower,  and  does  well  on  the 
seedling  Brier.  It  is  very  fine  for  cutting  in  a 
half-opened  condition,  and  should  be  grown 
wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  this  beautiful 
class  of  Rose. — A.  W. 

Rose  Jean  Ducher. — This  Ro.se  has  also 
bloomed  magnificently  this  season,  and  its  beauti- 
ful salmon  j'ellowish  tints  have  been  developed  to 
perfection.  It  succeeds  extremely  well  as  a  bush 
on  the  seedling  Brier,  its  habit  of  growth  being 
compact  and  upright,  without  the  slightest  ten- 
dency to  become  straggling.  It  should  make  a 
good  garden  Rose  in  favourable  situations.  It 
blooms  freelv,  and  a  group  of  it  would  make  a  fine 
show. — A.  W. 

Rose  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet  (Noisette). — 
Just  now  the  colour  of  this  splendid  novelty  is 
very  rich.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
this  variety  in  colour,  form  of  bud,  and  growth 
and  its  great  rival,  W.  A.  Richardson.  Save  the 
heavy  scarlet  markings  on  the  outer  petals,  the 
colour  is  uniform  throughout  and  with  none  of 
the  white  edge  to  the  petals  as  seen  in  W.  A. 
Richardson.  As  a  bud,  Mme.  P.  Cochet  is  (|uite 
half  as  long  again  as  W.  A.  Richardson,  and  the 
shape  for  buttonholes  is  perfect.  Another  great 
advantage  is  that  it  flowers  freely  as  a  bush.  The 
Brier  is  the  best  stock  for  this  Rose. 

Rose  Mme.  Lambard.— In  "  D.  T.  F.'s"  list 
of  Roses  for  culture  under  glass  I  rather  expected 
to  find  this  lovely  Tea,  one  of  the  very  best  for 
the  purpose,  as  it  is  of  free  growth,  flowering  in 
abundance,  and  of  a  lovely  tint.  I  know  of  few- 
varieties  that  produce  such  beautiful  button-hole 
flowers  as  this,  and  though  the  tints  vary  a  good 
deal  according  to  the  season,  they  are  alwaj's 
beautiful.  I  agree  with  him  as  to  the  beauty  and 
free-flowering  of  these  beautiful  Teas  when  grown 
in  the  way  he  describes.  They  are  hardly  ever 
without  flower  in  quite  a  cool  house,  while  if 
lightly  shaded  and  well  fed  during  hot  weather, 
the  flowers  are  at  all  times  of  good  substance. — H. 
Rose  White  de  Meaux.— Everyone  should 
possess  this  delightful  miniature  Provence 
Rose.      The  \Vhite  de  Meaux  is,   however,    the 
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most  charming  of  all.  Its  flowers,  very  little 
larger  than  a  penny-piece,  are  pure  white  over 
about  three-fourths  of  the  blossom,  but  the  centre 
is  a  rich  pink.  The  petals  are  prettily  scolloped 
and  slightly  fimbriated,  and  the  expanded  blos- 
soms are  usually  surrounded  with  about  nine  tiny 
buds  in  various  stages,  so  that  when  all  are 
developed  the  result  is  an  effective  spray.  As  it 
is  very  dwarf,  similar  in  this  respect  to  the  old 
Be  Meaux,  it  would  make  a  pretty  edging  to  beds 
of  summer  Roses.  There  is  another  Rose  of  the 
name  of  De  Meaux,  but  it  belongs  to  the  Moss 
tribe. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


Naples,  through  their  collector,  Herr  Sprenger, 
after  whom  the  plant  was  named  by  the  late 
Dr.  von  Regel,  director  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Botanic  Gardens.  In  habit  it  approaches  A. 
sarmentosus  and  A.  falcatus,  but  has  flatter 
leaves,  or  rather  phylloclades.  The  small  white 
flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion  and 
emit  a  pleasant  perfume. 


ASPARAGUS  SPRENGERI. 

Althouiih  this  species  has  made  rapid  strides 
in  public  favour  on  the  Continent  and  America, 
it  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  attracted  much 
notice  in  British  gardens.     Grown  in  pots  or  n 


NOTES  ON  PELARGONIUMS. 
The  regal  and  show  section  is  getting  past  its 
best,  and  by  the  end  of  July  the  plants  should 
be  stood  outside,  not  quite  in  the  full  sun  for  a 
few  days,  but  in  an  open  and  airy  position. 
This  precaution  is  especially  necessary  when 
they  have  been  flowering  in  half-shaded  posi- 
tions in  conservatories  or  have  been  used  for 
indoor  decoration.  If  placed  quite  in  the  sun 
the  foliage  suflers,  and  this  causes  a  check  to  the 
roots,  the  plants  afterwards  refusing  to  start 
freely.     But  in  a  few  days  they  may  go  to  quite 


Asparagus  Sprengeri,    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr,  C.  Halford  Thompson. 


suspended  baskets,  it  has  a  very  ornamental 
appearance,  the  shining,  deep  green  sprays 
hanging  over  gracefully.  For  bouquets  and 
table  decorations  it  promises  to  become  very 
popular.  A.  Sprengeri  is  a  native  of  Natal.  It 
was  introduced  in  1890  by  Messrs.  Dammann 
and  Co.,  of   San    Giovanni   a   Teduccio,    near 


an  unshaded  place  and  be  kept  considerably 
drier  at  the  roots  preparatory  to  cutting  down. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  take  only  the  ends  of 
the  shoots.  If  strong  and  vigorous  growth  is 
looked  for,  the  flowering  wood  must  be  cut  back 
to  where  it  is  quite  hard  and  well  ripened,  of 
that  brown  tint  that  Vine  growers   like  to   see 


the  laterals.  The  shape  of  the  plants  the  next 
season  will  be  much  improved  if  they  are  well 
cut  back  now,  no  staking  or  tying  being  neces- 
sary for  many  of  the  stouter  growers,  while 
even  the  weak  ones  will  be  improved.  Give 
no  water  after  cutting  down  until  the  youjig 
shoots  are  seen  to  be  starting,  when  one 
thorough  soaking  will  put  them  right  fo- 
repotting.  The  earlier  in  reason  this  is 
done  the  better.  The  size  of  the  pots  will 
depend  upon  liow  the  plants  are  doing, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  pots  will  need  to  be  smaller 
than  those  they  have  flowered  in,  the  roots 
having  been  shaken  quite  clear  of  the  old 
compost  and  a  few  of  the  larger  ones  cut  off. 
The  soil  at  this  potting  should  not  be  rich, 
good  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  sharp  sand 
suiting  them  well.  Pot  very  firmly  and  return 
to  the  sunniest  spot  at  command.  During  the 
autumn  the  aim  of  the  grower  must  be  to  pro- 
mote a  slow,  but  very  hard  and  solid  growth, 
and  to  this  end  a  somewhat  free  thinning  of  the 
shoots  should  be  practised. 

Zonal  Pelajrgonhjms.  —  Old 
plants  of  these  cut  back  a  month 
ago  are  now  starting  well,  and 
these,  with  the  spring-struck  cut- 
tings for  winter  flowering,  may  be 
potted  up.  Until  the  end  of 
August,  or  longer  should  the 
weather  prove  hot,  they  may 
remain  in  the  open  air,  but 
directly  cold  or  wet  weather 
seems  imminent  the  plants  must 
have  the  protection  of  a  frame. 
Light  frosts  occur  in  September 
often,  and  these,  though  appar- 
ently doing  little  harm,  weaken 
the  foliage,  causing  this  to  drop 
later  in  the  season  and  the  plants- 
to  produce  weak  flower-spikes. 
The  scented  -  leaved  section  is 
especiallly  impatient  of  cold  or 
an  unduly  damp  atmosphere,  and 
as  these  are  principally  cultivated 
for  their  foliage,  even  greater 
care  is  necessary.  There  is  no 
need,  of  course,  to  close  the  frame 
by  day  or  even  on  warm  nights 
until  quite  the  last  thing,  so  if 
the  plants  are  arranged  thinly 
they  have  the  full  advantage  of 
open-air  treatment  with  no  risk 
of  injury  from  damp  or  cold. 
The  Ivy-leaved  kinds  are  perhaps 
the  hardiest  of  all,  but  even  these 
must  have  a  little  protection. 
Routine  treatment  will  consist  in 
thinning  the  shoots  of  the 
scented-leaved  and  zonal  kinds 
and  keeping  the  flower-buds 
closely  picked  out  of  all  for  the 
next  two  months.  The  Ivy- 
leaved  will  also,  of  course,  re- 
quire occasional  pinching  at  first, 
and  subsequently  the  young 
stems  must  be  staked  and  tied. 
It  is  now  a  good  time  to  make  up 
baskets  of  these  pretty  plants  for 
winter  flowering  in  the  conserva- 
tory, and  the  amount  of  flower 
they  produce  is  remarkable. 
From  the  end  of  October  until 
May  or  June  the  plants  will 
bloom,  and  if  judiciously  fed  with  a  little 
chemical  manure  the  flowers  will  be  as  good 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  season  as  at  first. 
The  number  of  plants  will  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  size  of  the  baskets,  but  they  are 
prettier  when  not  crowded,  while  as  to  colour 
there  is  no  lack  of  variety. — H. 
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Societies  and   Exhibitions. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

Jdly  '20. 

TnK  high  standard  of  excellence  which  has  been 
manifest  in  the  fortnightlj'  meetings  for  a  long 
time  uast  was  fully  maintained  upon  this  occasion. 
At  tlio  previous  show  the  Roses  were  the  pre- 
dominant feature,  whilst  on  Tuesday  la.'t  the 
interest  was  centred  in  the  Bamboos,  of  which  it 
may  be  said,  without  any  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  no  such  exhibit  has  previously  been  seen  at 
any  meeting  either  in  London  or  elsewhere.  The 
Bamboos  gave  a  charm  to  the  meeting  not  attain- 
able in  any  other  exhibits.  Both  Mr.  Freeman- 
Mitford  and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  their  efforts  to  make  their 
exhibits  of  Bamboos  a  great  success  not  only  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  but  also  from  that 
of  effect.  This  is  what  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
council,  viz. ,  to  afford  actual  illustrations  of  what- 
ever subject  is  to  be  lectured  upon  at  each  respec- 
tive meeting,  and  thus  impart  to  the  Fellows 
and  the  horticultural  public  every  information 
available.  VVe  want  to  see  more  of  this  and  less 
of  the  everyday  flowers  and  plants  such  as  can  be 
bought  from  thecoster's  barrow  or  from  second-rate 
florists'  shops.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  decided 
improvement  is  manifest  in  this  direction,  owing 
in  a  great  measure  no  doubt  to  the  wise  action  of 
each  committee  not  to  recognise  to  the  same  extent 
those  exhibits  which  from  the  actual  display  they 
make  may  be  very  good,  but  which  lack  both 
novelty  and  variety.  Exhibitors  will  do  well  to 
note  this,  and  in  the  future  act  accordingly. 

Of  other  exhibits  prominence  should  be  given 
to  the  hardy  flowers,  among  which  the  Lilies, 
Roses,  Carnations,  and  herbaceous  flowers  were 
most  conspicuous.  A  most  instructive  exhibit  of 
Ferns  was  again  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
the  genus  Pteris  on  this  occasion  affording  a 
beautiful  display.  A  few  examples  of  the  new  or 
rare  Water  Lilies  (hardy  vars. )  were  contributed 
and  duly  recognised. 

Of  fruits,  the  most  prominent  feature  was  the 
admirably-grown  and  profusely-laden  examples  of 
Gooseberries  in  pots,  with  a  few  plants  of  early 
Nectarines  in  addition.  Superb  fruits  of  the 
choicest  dessert  Cherries  were  also  shown. 

The  lecture  was  one  of  special  interest,  being 
upon  "  Bamboos,"  by  Mr.  Freeman-Mitford,  who 
is  a  recognised  authority  on  these  plants.  It  was 
listened  to  with  marked  attention  throughout. 
The  lecturer  dwelt  fully  witli  the  subject 
from  the  utilitarian,  the  commercial,  and  the 
ornamental  point  of  view,  expressing  his  firm  con- 
viction that  there  is  a  great  future  for  Bamboo 
culture  in  this  country. 

Orchid  Committee. 
A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to — 

L.&AO  C.\TTLEY.\  IncRAMI  (iKiANTEA. — This  is 
not  only  larger  in  every  respect  tlian  the  typical 
form,  but  it  is  also  remarkably  distinct.  Very 
little  of  the  yellow  markings  and  deep  purple 
seen  in  the  typical  form  is  distinguishable  in  this 
variety.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Seden  from  L. 
pumila  X  Cattleya  Dowiana.  The  sepals  are  each 
4  inches  in  length  and  U  inches  in  breadth,  the 
petals  also  correspondingly  large,  deep  rose-lilac, 
veined  with  a  darker  shade  of  colour.  The  lip  is 
deep  crimson-purple,  suffused  with  a  darker  shade 
in  the  centre ;  the  side  lobes  rose,  shading  to  yel- 
low, with  some  purple  lines  at  the  base.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

Masdevai.[.ia  Im(m:ene.  — This  is  a  distinct  and 
pretty  hybrid,  the  result  of  crossing  M.  Schlimi 
and  M.  Veitchi.  The  ground  colour  of  the  flower 
is  rich  golden  yellow,  thickly  covered  with  rich 
purple  small  spots,  the  tails  yellow,  with  a  rich 
brown  suffusion,  the  exterior  rich  golden  yellow. 


The  flowers  are  produccil  on  erect  spikes,  after 
the  manner  of  M.  Schlimi,  and  the  plant  exhibited 
carried  throe  flowers.  The  growth  has  the  inter- 
mediate characteristics  of  both  parents.  From 
Messrs.  .T.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

L.4-:i,io-Cattleva  Sihii.i.eriana  (Cambridge 
Lodge  variety). — This  is  a  distinct  and  lovely 
form  of  this  natural  hybrid.  The  sepals  are  of  a 
delicate  lilac  tint,  the  petals  broad,  lilac,  suffused 
and  lined  with  purple.  The  lip  is  very  large  and 
open  in  front,  rich  velvety  crimson,  which  is 
extended  into  the  side  lobes  and  shading  to  white, 
with  some  crimson  -  purple  lines  through  the 
throat.  A  cut  spike  of  two  flowers  came  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  R.  .1.  Measures,  Cambridge 
Lodge,  Flodden  Road,  Camberwell,  where  it  is 
flowering  for  the  first  time  from  an  imported 
plant. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co. ,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
sent  two  finely-flowered  plants  of  Cattleya  Gas- 
kelliana  alba.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  white  Cattleyas,  the  broad  beauti- 
fully fringed  lip,  with  its  delicate  primrose  throat, 
forming  a  remarkable  contrast  when  arranged 
with  the  darker  section  of  Cattleyas.  Two  fine 
forms  of  C.  Warscewiczi  (gigas),  a  grand  form  of 
C.  Mendeli,  a  dark  form  of  Vanda  ca-rulea  and 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  with  finely-spotted  sepals 
and  petals,  were  also  sent  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  .J.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  hybrids,  including  L;clio  -  Cattleya 
callistoglossa  ignescens  (C.  gigas  Sanderiana  x 
L.  purpurata),  in  which  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  deep  rose,  of  fine  form  and  substance.  The 
large,  deep  crimson-purple  lip,  veined  with  a 
darker  shade  of  purple,  has  two  distinct  bright 
yellow  discs  at  the  base,  and  is  suffused  and  lined 
with  purple  in  the  throat.  In  L. -C  Lucilia  (L. - 
C.  Schilleriana  x  C.  Dowiana)  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  nearly  white,  slightly  tinted  with  rose, 
and  veined  with  a  darker  shade  of  the  same 
colour.  The  lip  is  rich  velvety  crimson  in  front, 
lined  with  white  and  yellow  in  the  throat. 
It  is  a  distinct  and  pretty  hybrid.  L.-C. 
Amesiana  (L.  crispa  x  C.  maxima),  one  of  the 
oldest  and  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  this 
section  ;  L.-C.  Zephyra  (C.  Mendeli  X  L.  xan- 
thina),  a  pretty  form,  with  the  intermediate 
characteristics  of  the  two  parents,  the  sepals  and 
petals  creamy  yellow,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip 
deep  rose,  veined  and  suffused  with  purple,  shad- 
ing to  deep  yellow  in  the  throat  ;  Cattleya  Enid 
(C.  Mossiie  X  C.  gigas),  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
fine  form,  deep  rose-lilac,  the  beautifully  fringed 
open  lip  deep  rose-lilac,  veined  and  sutTused  with 
purple,  shading  to  yellow  on  the  disc,  which 
extends  well  into  the  throat,  where  it  becomes 
lined  with  purple  and  a  bright  rose  suffusion,  were 
also  shown.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  sent 
Cypripedium  Orion  (C.  selligerum  majus  X  C. 
Rothschildianum),  a  distinct  form  with  greenish 
yellow  ground  and  purple  markings. 

Mr.  W.  Clark,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool,  sent 
Cypripedium  Mrs.  W.  Clark  (C.  Ashburtonia' 
expansum  x  C.  Stonei),  which  closely  resembled 
forms  of  C.  Morganiw.  Mr.  N.  Cookson  sent 
Cattleya  Lord  Rothschild  (C.  Oaskelliana  x  C. 
aurea),  having  the  intermediate  characters  of 
both  parents.  Mr.  G.  W.  Law-Schofield  sent 
Cattleya  Hardyana  (Newhall  Hey  variety),  which 
was  not  considered  distinct  from  some  of  the 
better  forms  of  C.  gigas.  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay 
sent  a  remarkable  form  of  Cattleya  Oaskelliana, 
the  sepals  and  petals  delicate  rose  tinted,  the  lip 
having  nearly  a  white  ground,  tinted  with  rose, 
with  the  usual  yellow  in  the  throat.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Groves,  Wmdermere,  was  awarded  a  silver  Flora 
medal  for  a  grand  plant  of  Odontoglossum  coro- 
narium.  The  plant  covered  a  raft  3  feet  (i  inches 
long  and  2  feet  0  inches  wide  and  had  sixteen 
bulbs.  It  bore  two  spikes  of  flower,  with  thirty- 
one  and  thirty-four  flowers  respectively,  each 
flower  being  upwards  of  3  inches  in  diameter. 
It  was  a  wonderful  example  of  culture,  doing 
great  credit  to  Mr.  RoliertshaM ,  the  gardener, 
who  has  grown  the  plant  from  imported  bulbs 
in  a  house  with  other  cool  Orohid.-i. 


Flcral  Committee. 
The  following  plants  received  first-class  certifi- 
cates : — 

Nvmi'Ii.ea  (ii.oriosa.  —  A  lovely  form  with 
handsome  flowers  of  a  rich  rosy  crimson  hue. 
It  is  a  gem  among  the  Water  Lilies.  From 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton  (gardener,  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson). 

NvMi'ii.KA  oDiiKATA  ROSACEA.— A  sweet-sccntcd 
kind,  with  well-formed  medium-sized  blossoms  of 
a  charming  flesh-pink  hue,  the  shade  of  colour 
almost  uniform  and  extending  to  the  edges  of  the 
petals.     From  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild.  . 

ARFMiiNARrA  NITIDA. — This  is  an  elegant  and 
beautiful  species,  and  as  shown  about  0  feet  or 
7  feet  high,  a  very  slender  and  beautiful  kind 
with  lance-shaped  leaves,  each  about  3  inches  long, 
abundantly  distributed  on  the  stems  and  branche". 
From  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons  and  Mr.  A.  B. 
Freeman-Mitford,  Batsford  Park,  Moreton  in- 
Marsh,  Gloucester. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following 
plants  :  - 

Rose  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Levet.  -This  is  a 
most  welcome  addition  to  the  Tea  section  despite 
their  numbers  and  beauty.  The  flowers  of  this 
are  of  a  soft  uniform  chrome  orange,  exquisite  in 
the  bud,  and  th3  colour  well  retained  in  the 
open  flowers.  It  is  a  dwarf  kind.  From  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross. 

Rose  Charlotte  Gillemot. — An  addition  to 
the  Hybrid  Teas,  the  flowers  large,  nearly  pure 
white,  the  petals  reflexed  at  the  tips.  From 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son. 

Buiim.KiA  VARIABILIS.— A  distinct  and  beauti- 
ful shrub  of  which  only  small  flowering  sprays 
were  shown.  In  these  the  soft  lilac-blue  flowers 
were  produced  in  dense  clusters  on  a  long 
spicate  raceme.  From  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and 
Son. 

CARN-4TI0N  Lady  Sophie. — This,  said  to  be  a 
perpetual  flowering  variety,  bears  handsome 
blooms  of  a  clear  rose- scarlet.  From  Mr.  F. 
Tapper,  Sundridge  Park,  Kent. 

Carnation  Isinolass. — The  finest  scarlet  Car- 
nation we  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  the  flowers 
very  large,  full  and  handsome,  crimson-scarlet  in 
colour.  The  petals  are  like  leather,  so  substantial 
are  they.  It  is  a  non-burster  and  of  vigorous 
growth.  From  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood,  Woodhatch 
Lodge,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr.  Salter). 

Arundinaria  Veitchi. — This  is  a  large-leaved, 
low-growing  and  compact  kind,  though  evidently 
a  good,  if  not  indeed  a  rampant,  grower  when  in 
a  suitable  position  and  soil.  It  is  scarcely  2  feet 
hicrh,  the  leaves  each  about  S  inches  long  and  the 
leaf  sheaths  bristling  with  hairs.  From  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

PiiYLLOSTACiiYS  Castillonis.— This  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  elegant  of  this  beautiful  genus, 
the  real  effect  of  which  cannot  be  determined  in 
the  Drill  Hall.  As  shown  it  is  a  most  elegant 
bush  with  lance-shaped  leaves,  each  about  (j  inches 
long  and  striped  with  creamy  white.  From 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

PiiYLLosTAcnvs  FCLVA.— A  new  species  from 
Japan  and  certainly  a  most  beautiful  form.  The 
habit  is  elegant,  the  somewhat  one  sided  or  flat- 
spreading  branches  attaining  to  7  feet  or  more 
high.     From  Mr.  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford. 

Aruniiinaria  arlstata. — This  is  another  ele- 
gant and  beautiful  kind,  attaining  fully  8  feet 
high,  with  braaohing  plumes— a  most  attractive 
plant.     From  Mr.  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford. 

Arundinaria  .metallica. — A  new  species  from 
Northern  Japan,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  A. 
Veitchi,  though  generally  bolder  and  taller  in 
growth.  lb  also  posriesses  greater  hardiness  and 
is  unatl'actjd  by  winter  cold,  which  causes  A. 
Veitchi  to  brown  and  curl  up  at  the  margin  of 
the  old  leaves.  Broadly,  therefore,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  improved  A.  Veitchi.  From  Mr. 
B.  Freeman-Mitford. 

Pelarconiim  Achievement. — This  is  one  of 
the  Ivy-leaved  section,  a  fact,  however,  more 
apparent  in  the  flowers  than  in  the  foliage  ;  in- 
deed,  the  soft,  rather  downy  character  of  the 
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leaves,  which  also  have  a  slight  zone  of  colour, 
would  suggest  a  mixture  of  the  zonal  Pelargonium. 
The  flowers  are  not  unlike  in  colour  those  of 
Souv.  de  Chas.  Turner,  and  therefore  of  a  showy 
character.  From  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham. 

As  befitting  the  occasion,  one  of  the  attractions 
of  this  meeting  was  the  splendid  collections  of 
Bamboos  brought  together  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Freeman- 
Mitford  and  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Mr. 
Gauntlett  also  contributing  some  splendid  ex- 
amples of  Hire  and  beautiful  kinds.  The  collection 
of  these  plants  from  Mr.  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gariett)  was,  however,  a  most 
extensive  as  well  as  comprehensive  one,  many  of 
these  in  large  pots  reaching  to  15  feet  or  more  in 
height.  The  group  was  of  infinite  interest, 
not  less  so  from  the  fact  that  it  contained  several 
kinds  not  previously  seen  at  any  exhibition,  while 
a  few  not  hardy  at  Batsford  were  so  labelled  that 
no  false  impression  concerning  them  could  gain 
ground.  The  entire  collection  was  in  the  best 
possible  health  and  many  of  the  examples  in  good 
specimen  form.  As  a  whole,  therefore,  this  group 
mav  be  considered  unique.  Among  the  varieties 
of  Phyllostachys  we  noted  P.  nigra,  P.  nobilis,  a 
well-named  kind  that  when  established  attains 
20  feet  or  .30  feet  high  ;  P.  Quilioi,  P.  Boryana, 
P.  Henonis,  perhaps  one  of  the  gems  of  this 
excellent  race ;  P.  flexuosa,  a  well  named  and 
distinct  kind :  P.  mitisi,  P.  ruscifolia,  a  dwarf 
plant,  quite  distinct,  though  less  beautiful  than 
the  majority  ;  P.  fuK-a,  a  new  species,  &c.  Then 
among  Arundinarias  we  remarked  A.  cristata,  a 
most  elegant  form,  7  feet  high ;  A.  auricoma, 
with  golden  striped  foliage  ;  A.  racemosa,  with 
rich  graceful  plumage,  not  previously  exhibited  ; 

A.  metallica,  a  promising  kind  in  the  way  of  A. 
Veitchi  ;  A.  pygmiva  and  a  seedling  plant  of  A. 
Leydekeri,  which,  though  scarcely  an  inch  high 
and  occupying  a  2^-inch  pot,  was  replete  with 
interest  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  raised  from 
seed  saved  at  Batsford  in  the  open,  a  position  in 
the  Cotswolds  some  750  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
Bambusas  included  B.  disticha,  B.  angustifolii, 

B.  quadrangularis,  B.  marmorea  and  others. 
Among  those  labelled  as  not  hardy  in  Mr.  Mit- 
ford's  garden  are  Arundinaria  falcata  and  A. 
Falconer!,  the  latter  a  singularly  elegant  species 
with  spreading  habit.  This  unique  collection 
received  the  gold  medal  of  the  society. 
Another  beautiful  collection  of  Bamboos  came 
from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  and 
included  many  fine  things,  the  most  teUing  being 
Bambusa  marmorea,  B.  palmata,  B.  disticha,  B. 
Alphonse  Karr,  B.  Nagashiraa,  &c.,  while  of  the 
Arundinarias  there  were  A.  nitida,  A  Hindsi 
graminea,  A.  Simoni,  a  fine  plant  15  feet  high,  A. 
japonica,  &e.,  the  Phyllostachys  including  sucli 
as  P.  nigra,  P.  viridis  glaucescens,  P.  Ragamowski, 
P.  Henonis,  P.  Castillonis,  P.  Kumasasa,  and 
others  of  equal  interest  (silver-gilt  Flora  medal). 
Another  set  of  these  came  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham,  and  here  we  noted  Bambusa  tessellata, 
B.  pygma-a,  B.  Nagashima,  B.  palmata,  B.  quad- 
rangularis, &c.,  the  best  Phyllostachyses  being  P. 
violascens,  P.  aurea,  P.  Castillonis,  P.  nigra,  P. 
verticillata,  &c.,  for  which  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded.  Another  lot  came  from  Mr. 
v.  N.  Gauntlett,  Redruth,  Cornwall,  who  had 
examples  of  several  kinds  that  towered  to  25  feet 
high.  These,  however,  were  either  cut  or  lifted 
pieces,  and  included  such  as  Arundinaria  nobilis, 
A.  Simonsi,  both  giant  growths,  A.  Falconeri,  &c., 
with  Phyllostachys  sulphurea,  P.  nigra,  P.  aurea 
and  others  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

A  very  pleasing  circular  group  of  Calidiums  in 
many  of  the  leading  kinds  came  from  Mr.  R. 
Hoffman,  Thurlow  Lodge,  West  Dulwich,  the 
plants  compact,  well  grown  and  coloured  (silver 
Flora  medal).  Cut  Roses  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  were  again  a  feature, 
attracting  much  attention  both  by  their  numbers 
and  variety.  The  blooms  for  the  most  part  were 
shown  in  large  masses  in  circular  baskets  or  the 
like,  that  displayed  their  merits  to  advantage. 
Among  the  prominent  kinds.  Enchantress  is  ever 
to  the  front.    This  kind  has  been  present  at  everi 


meeting  for  weeks  past,  and  is  now  as  good  as 
ever.  Other  good  sorts  were  La  France,  Mme. 
Joseph  Bonnaire,  a  fine  pink  ;  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william,  Mme.  .Jules  Grolez,  a  beautiful  rosy 
peach,  the  buds  long  and  well  formed,  the  petals 
recurving  deejily  and  giving  it  a  most  distinct 
appearance;  Marquise  Litta,  Belle  Siebreclit, 
Marquis  of  Salisburj',  Souv.  de  Lady  Ashburton 
(Tea),  yellow  and  rose;  Peile  d'Or,  Souv.  de  C. 
GuiUot,  dark  red  and  orange  ;  Captain  Christy, 
Camoens,  Louis  van  Houtte,  fine  crimson,  &c. 
(silver  Flora  medal).  Several  boxes  of  Rose 
blooms  came  also  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame, 
Leatherhead,  and  here  the  flowers  of  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac  were  especially  good,  some  of  them 
among  the  best  we  have  seen  this  season,  while 
Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  and  Horace  Vernet 
were  all  of  merit  (silver  Banksian  medal).  A  fine 
collection  of  Cacti  from  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons 
contained  a  remarkable  assortment  of  these  beau- 
tiful, singular  subjects,  some  of  them  exceedingly 
minute,  others  very  striking  or  picturesque. 
Among  the  latter  may  be  counted  Pilocereus 
senilis,  with  a  sort  of  silken  or  hoary  beard,  com- 
pletely enveloping  the  plant.  The  group  was  re- 
plete with  Opuntias,  Gasterias,  Haworthias,  and 
others,  all  in  excellent  condition  (silver  Floramedal). 
From  Edmonton  Mr.  H.  B.  May  again  brought 
an  assortment  of  beautiful  Ferns,  composed  on 
this  occasion  of  some  100  S[)ecies  and  varieties  of 
Pteris,  one  of  the  most  useful  groups  for  decora- 
tion. Some  of  the  more  distinct  and  beautiful 
are  P.  serrulata  plumosa,  P.  s.  fastigiata,  P.  s. 
Applebyana,  P.  incisa,  P.  Victoria,  P.  lepto- 
phylla,  P.  tremula  Smithiana,  P.  t.  flaccida,  P.  t. 
coucinna,  P.  Wimsettiana  minor,  and  P.  Regina 
corymbosa,  groups  of  Bouvardia  Queen  of 
Roses  and  B.  jasminoides  occupying  the  ends.  A 
fine  basket  of  Carnation  Countess  of  Newark,  a 
clove  scented  kind  with  crimson  flowers,  was  also 
shown  (silver  -  gilt  Banksian).  The  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  an  extensive 
arrangement  of  cut  flowers,  especially  of  Tufted 
Pansies,  Sweet  Peas,  and  hardy  flowers  generally. 
Among  the  perennials  were  the  double  white 
Campion  (Lychnis  vespertina  plena),  pure  white 
and  fragrant  as  a  Pink  ;  Gaillardia  grandiflora 
maxiuia  (very  fine),  Eryngium  amethystinum, 
Scabiosa  caucasica  and  alba  (both  charming  plants 
for  the  border  or  for  cutting),  Lychnis  chalce- 
donica,  Achillea  The  Pearl,  Sidalcea  malv*- 
flora  Listeri  with  pink  blossoms  deeply  fringed. 
Campanula  pyramidalis,  &c.  Sweet  Peas  were 
beautiful  and  very  numerous  and  Tufted  Pansies 
abundant,  though  we  have  seen  them  shown  in 
much  fresher  condition  by  the  same  firm.  An- 
nuals were  delightful.  Among  Godetias,  G. 
Duchess  of  Albany,  a  pure  white,  was  very  fine, 
a  similar  remark  applying  to  the  white  and  yellow 
Sultans  (silver  Flora  medal).  The  Messrs.  Wal- 
lace and  Co.,  Colchester,  again  brought  a  splendid 
assortment  of  the  best  Lilies  in  season,  such  as  L. 
speciosum  album  novum,  the  grandest  of  the 
white  forms  of  speciosum,  L.  dalmaticum,  L. 
pardalinum,  L.  excelsum,  L.  Henryi,  L.  Hum- 
boldti  magnificum  (a  really  splendid  form),  L. 
odorum  with  trumpet  blossoms  of  a  creamy 
hue,  irregularly  blotched  on  the  outside, 
the  more  beautiful  and  refined  L.  Browni, 
with  chocolate  exterior  and  white  within  ; 
Watsonia  O'Brieni,  Michauxia  campanuloides, 
Alstrn'merias,  Hemerocallis  aurantiaca  major, 
many  Brodia?as  and  Calochorti,  Calla  alba  macu- 
lata,  and  good  batches  of  such  C!arnations  as  Mrs. 
Muir,  Ketton  Rose,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Mrs.  Audrey 
Campbell,  &c.  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Hardy 
cut  flowers  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Maurice 
Prichard,  Christchurch,  who  had  fine  bunches  of 
Platycodongrandiflorum  and  P.  g.  pallidum,  Spiraa 
gigantea,  S.  Aruncus,  S.  palmata,  S.  palmata  alba, 
Montbretia  crocosmi;i_-flora,  Dianthus  Napoleon 
IIL,  Men/,ies'a  polifolia  alba.  Delphinium  bella- 
donna, Lilium  ohalcedonicum,  Scaljiosa  caucasica 
alba,  Gentiana  thibetioa,  a  greenish  white  flower, 
very  large  truss  ;  Zygadenus  elegans,  a  curious 
little  plant,  several  good  Phloxes,  handsome  fruit- 
ing   branches    of    the  scarlet  Elder,  Sambucus 


racemosa,  a  splendid  tuft  of  Astilbe  Silver  Sheaf, 
a  very  handsome  and  striking  plant  of  erect  habit 
and  with  plume- like  panicles  of  buff- white  blos- 
soms. The  most  striking  plant,  however,  was 
Campanula  mirabilis,  recently  certificated.  The 
example  now  shown  by  Mr.  Prichard  was  a 
highly  creditable  one,  being  almost  15  inches 
high  and  forming  a  perfect  pyramid  of  delight- 
ful pale  blue  blossoms  (sih-er  Banksian 
medal).  A  small  collection  of  hardy  things 
from  Mr.  A.  Peiry,  Wincbmore  Hill,  included 
Geum  montanum.  Inula  ensifolia,  Itea  virginica, 
Helenium  pumilum  magnificum,  H.  grandice- 
phalum,  very  fine ;  Clir3'santhemum  maximum 
magnificum,  and  the  pretty  little  Amaryllid, 
Placea  ornata,  a  small  white  flower,  with  scarlet 
lines  running  down  the  segments.  Messrs.  A.  W. 
Young  and  Co.,  Stevenage,  also  brought  a 
mixed  arrangement  of  cut  flowers,  such  things 
as  Sweet  Williams  and  Gaillardias  predomi- 
nating. Several  Campanulas  were  also  shown, 
especially  C.  carpatica  albi  and  the  double  white, 
C.  persicifolia  alba  plena.  These  with  Coreopsis 
and  the  early  Aster,  A.  Bigelowi,  were  the  most 
noticeable  things. 

Hardy  flowers  as  usual  came  from  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  who  staged  a  somewhat 
comprehensive  mixed  group  of,  for  the  most  part, 
showy  subjects.  In  this  group  Iris  K^empferi 
was  largely  shown,  the  white  and  rich  purple 
shades  being  conspicuous.  Several  charming 
plants  in  flower  of  the  lovely  Romneya  Goulteri 
attracted  much  attention,  as  did  also  the 
improved  form  of  Heuchera  sanguinea  called 
grandiflora.  Bocconia  cordata  carnea  is  distinct, 
and  the  creamy  white  Astilbe  Thunbergi  Back- 
housiana  is  very  pretty.  Phloxes,  Gaillardias, 
Potentillas,  and  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum 
maximum  were  shown  in  plenty,  likewise  Coro- 
nilla  varia,  other  pretty  things  being  Atragene 
alpina,  Jasione  perennis,  with  Phyteuma-like 
heads  of  blue,  Platycodon  Mariesi,  &c.  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Hardy  flowers  were  also  set  up 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham.  In  this  group 
were  many  beautiful  Lilies,  such  as  parvum, 
auratum  vittatum  and  a.  platyphyllum,  Hum- 
boldti,  the  richly-coloured  nepalense,  Browni  and 
odorum  in  plenty,  so  that  the  relative  merits  of 
each  coulel  easily  be  seen,  dalmaticum,  giganteum, 
with  several  huge  pendent  white  flowers,  Bloomer- 
ianum,  magnificum,  &c.  (^luite  a  host  of  the  best 
border  Carnations  was  shown  in  bunches,  and  a 
few  perennials,  most  of  which  have,  however, 
been  mentioned,  save  Alstnumeria  pelegrina  alba 
and  Argemone  hispida,  with  handsome  white 
Poppy-like  flowers.  The  Messrs.  Cutbush  like- 
wise had  hardy  flowers  mingled  with  Clarna- 
tions  of  the  border  and  Malmaison  sections, 
the  whole  arranged  as  an  undulating  bank.  Of 
the  former,  Campanula  lactiflora,  a  very  showy 
plant  with  immense  panicles  of  blue,  also 
C.  carpatica  alba,  Francoa  appendiculata.  Cam- 
panula persicifolia  coronata  alba  were  notice- 
able. In  border  Carnations,  Santiago,  buff- 
yellow,  S.  G.  Brooks,  fine  yellow  ground,  Mary 
Morris,  Isla,  Voltaire,  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro,  and 
others  were  noted,  while  Princess  of  Wales  and 
the  blush  kind  well  represented  the  Malmaisons 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  A  fine  collection  of 
Carnations  came  from  Messrs.  .James  Veitch  and 
Sons,  and  contained  all  the  best  kinds  in  com- 
merce. Among  the  white?,  George  Macquay  and 
Miss  E.  Terry  were  especially  good,  the  former 
of  fine  form  and  substance  ;  Little  John,  fcarlet, 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  fancy.  Her  Grace,  Sea  gull, 
Pandelli  Randi,  and  Lady  Ridley  being  among 
the  best  in  a  numerous  set.  The  same  firm  con- 
tributed a  fine  bank  of  annuals,  such  things  as 
Malope  grandiflora  and  Lavatera  trimestris,  in 
many  exquisite  shades,  being  most  conspicuous. 
Stock  Princess  Alice,  \  ure  snow  white,  is  grand. 
Shirley  Poppies  of  an  excellent  strain,  Clarkias, 
Eschscholtzia  crocea  alba,  Leptosyne  maritima, 
Chr3santhemum  Burridgianum,  and  others  were 
also  shown  in  excellent  and  attractive  bunches. 
Sweet  Peas  were  also  numerous  and  good  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St, 
Albans,  had  a  group  of  Acalyphas,   in  which  A. 
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Sanderiana  (syn.,  A.  hispida)  was  prominent,  A. 
Godsetliana  being  also  sliown  ;  the  new  Palm, 
Licuala  Jeanoncyi,  and  Caladium  Ami  Schwartz 
were  also  included,  while  Fourcroya  Watsoninna, 
with  handsome  silver-lined  leaves  each  2  feet 
long,  was  very  teUing  as  an  isolated  example. 
The  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  liad 
a  most  extensive  assortment  of  Sweet  Peas, 
of  which  the  most  noticeable  were  Countess 
of  Powis.  bronze  -  pink,  (Jrey  Friar,  Little 
Uorrit,  Splendour,  Mrs.  Joseph  Cliamberlain, 
Meteor,  Her  Majesty,  Primrose,  The  Bride, 
Katherine  Tracey,  Mrs.  EcUford,  and  Salopian. 
A  smaller  group  of  novelties  came  from  .Mr.  EcU- 
ford, Wem,  Salop,  who  put  up  bunches  of  H.  F. 
Bouverie,  pink  and  white;  Mis.  Dugdale,  rcse ; 
Sadie  Burpee,  white  ;  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
bull'  pink  ;  and  Pobert  Hood,  dark  crimson-ama- 
ranth. Several  lovely  Water  Lilies  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  gardener  to  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  the  most 
notable  of  which  are  already  given.  Other  excel- 
lent things,  however,  were  Nympha?a  tuberosa  sp., 
pu  e  whi««  and  very  large,  with  conspicuous  yel- 
low centre  and  giant  leaves  nearly  18  inches 
across,  which  without  flowers  are  exceedingly 
handsomie,  and  N.  sanguinea,  a  rather  small,  but 
richly  coloured  flower.  Mr.  F.  W.  Campion, 
CoUey  Manor,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Fitt), 
brought  some  three  dozen  bunches  of  Rose  Crim- 
son Rambler. 

Fruit  Committee, 

New  Strawberries  and  Melons  were  plentiful, 
but  few  awards  were  given.  Messrs.  Vcitch  and 
Sons  had  a  tine  lot  of  Gooseberries  in  pots,  also 
Nectarines  and  Currants,  with  fine  fruits  of 
gathered  Cherries  and  Strawberries.  Vegetables 
also  were  shown  in  quantity.  Peas  being  of  great 
merit. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

CuERRV  E.-iRLY  RivERS. — This  has  been  many 
years  in  commerce,  but  never  certificated.  It  is 
a  splendid  black  fruit,  early,  and  very  richly 
flavoured.  From  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Saw- 
biidgeworth. 

Plu-M  E.\rlv  Transparent  Gace. — A  well- 
known  large,  round  Plum  of  a  greenish  colour, 
with  crimson  spots,  flesh  firm,  juicy,  and  of 
excellent  fla\our.  It  is  a  free  bearer.  From 
Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following  : — 

Strawberry  Lady  Suffield. — A  medium  sized 
fruit  with  dark  red,  firm  flesh.  The  shape  is 
conical,  nut  unlike  that  of  Lord  Sutfie'd,  the 
flavour  being  very  rich  and  distinct.  From  Mr. 
Allan,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich. 

Rasi'hekrv  Golden  Qi-ken.  —  A  seedling 
between  Raspberry  Superlative  and  Rubus  lacini- 
atus.  It  is  a  large  yellow  fruit,  freely  borne,  and 
of  good  flavour.  From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

A  remarkably  fine  collection  of  Gooseberries, 
trained  trees,  nearly  100  in  all,  came  from  Messrs. 
Veitch,  Lim.,  Chelsea.  The  trees  were  liden 
with  fruit.  Here  could  be  seen  the  cream  of  the 
varieties.  Among  the  reds,  Clayton  Beauty, 
Duke,  Forester,  Speedwell,  and  Napoleon  le 
Grand  were  very  fine,  Gipsy  (^)ueen.  Hue  and 
Cry,  Pilot,  and  Trumpeter  being  the  most  notice- 
able among  the  yellows.  There  was  less  variety 
in  the  green  section.  Matchless  and  Surprise 
being  good,  with  excellent  trees  of  Freedom, 
Mitre,  and  Progress  in  the  white  varieties,  the 
small  dessert  section  also  being  well  represented. 
Some  half-dozen  varieties  of  Currant  trees  in  pots 
were  staged,  the  best  being  Mammoth,  War- 
ner's Grape,  White  Dutch,  Red  Dutch,  and  Raby 
Castle,  with  trees  of  Precoce  de  Croncels  Necta- 
rine. The  same  firm  had  another  exhibit  of 
gathered  fruits  in  another  part  of  the  hall, 
including  large  baskets  of  Veitch's  Perfec- 
tion, Latest  of  All,  Bic-ton  Pine,  Frogmore, 
Loxford  Hall,  Oxonian,  Lord  Suflield,  and 
W^aterloo    Strawberries,  with    Cherries   of  well- 


known  kinds  (silver  -  gilt  Knightian  medal) 
Me-'srs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  sent 
a  tmall,  but  rcmaikable  collection  of  ifruit,  includ- 
ing splendid  Belgian  Purple  and  Transparent 
Gage  Plums,  May  Duke,  Bigarrcau  Napoleon 
(immense  fruit),  Ludwig  Bigarreau,  Bigarreau  de 
Schrcken,  SavTs  de  Burr,  Hutive  de  Boulbon, 
and  White  Bigarreau  Cherries  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  BedfonI, 
sent  a  new  Strawberry  Trafalgar,  a  large, 
nice-looking  fruit,  the  rc-ult  of  crossing  Elton 
with  Waterloo,  but  the  fruits  were  too 
soft  in  the  committee's  estimation.  Very  heavy 
fruiting  plants  of  their  new  Fillbasket  were 
sent.  This  is  an  enormous  cropjier.  Mr.  Allan 
sent  Lord  SulHeld  Strawberry  to  show  its  late 
fruiting  qualities,  also  a  new  Melon,  Gunton  Seed- 
ling. From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  Mr. 
Thomas  sent  eight  large  fruits  of  a  Jlelon  named 
Lord  Edward  Cavendish,  but  lacking  flavour. 
Mr.  Carmichael,  Pitt  Street,  Edinburgh,  sent  his 
new  Strawberries,  Princess  of  Wales,  Britannia, 
Queen  of  Denmark,  and  Richard  Gilbert,  but 
these  were  not  considered  any  advance  on  exist- 
ing varieties.  Mr.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens, 
Grantham,  received  a  cultural  commendation  for 
very  fine  Strawberries,  the  varieties  being  Dr. 
Hogg,  Waterloo,  and  Gunton  Park.  A  new  Rasp- 
berry, named  Old  Gold,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Maher, 
Vattendon  Court,  Newbury,  but  the  fruits  were 
all  smashed  in  transit.  Mr.  Becker,  .Jersey,  sent 
Red  Currant  Comet  and  a  new  Gooseberry, 
Trouville  <  Jiant;.  The  Currant  sent  was  thought  to 
be  very  like  La  Versaillaise.  Mr.  Eckford,  Wem, 
Salop,  sent  some  half-dozen  varieties  of  Peas. 
Monarch  was  a  very  good  'i-feet  variety  ;  Rex, 
.5  feet ;  Philip  Crowley,  5  feet ;  Wem,  5  feet  ; 
and  Consummate,  2  feet.  All  were  desired  to  be 
sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial.  Messrs.  W.  W.  John- 
son, Boston,  Lincoln,  sent  fifty  dishes  of  Peas, 
excellent  in  every  way.  ('ritic.  Prince  Edward, 
Royal  .Tubilee,  Late  Queen,  Conqueror,  Duchess, 
Ebor,  Prolific  Marrowfat,  .John  Howard,  anti 
Memorial  were  the  best  (silver  Banksian  medal). 


Meeting  at  Chiswick. — The  fruit  committee 
met  at  Chiswick  on  the  2'2nd  to  examine  the  Peas 
and  Potatoes.  Out  of  some  thirty  stocks  of  early 
varieties  of  Potatoes  only  four  received  favourable 
notice  by  the  committee.  These  were  cooked  to 
test  flavour,  but  the  tubers  were  not  ripe. 
Leader,  from  Mr.  Myers  ;  Ninetyfold,  from  Messrs. 
Sutton  ;  Pirremont  Seedling  and  McKinley's  were 
the  varieties  tried.  These  are  to  be  given  another 
trial  to  test  quality  early  next  month.  The  com- 
mittee examined  a  new  Lettuce  named  Crystal 
Cabbage.  This  was  given  an  award  of  merit  on 
.July  5,  and  not  a  single  plant  had  run  since  then. 
It  is  a  very  fine  type,  hearts  firm  and  sweet.  It 
was  now  recommended  for  a  first- class  certificate 
as  a  valuable  summer  Lettuce.  It  is  of  the  Nea- 
politan type,  leaves  slightly  fringed  and  tipped 
with  brown. 

The  following  awards  of  merit  were  recom- 
mended and  confirmed  on  the  26th  :  — 

Turnip  New  Model. — A  very  shapely  root, 
flesh  white  and  solid.  It  is  a  good  summer 
variety,  not  unlike  Snowball,  but  with  a  longer 
tap  root.  It  has  a  rather  large  top  and  is  above 
medium  size.  From  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simp- 
son. 

Pea  The  Bri  te. — This  is  a  .-)-feet  Marrow  Pea, 
pods  very  large  and  freely  produced.  It  is  a  very 
fine  mid-season  variety.  From  Mr.  Eckford, 
Wem,  Salop. 

Pea  Prior. — A  4  feet  variety  with  deep  green 
large  pods  of  splendid  quality.  It  is  a  very 
free  cropper,  the  pods  being  produced  in  pairs  to 
the  bottom  of  the  haulm.     From  Mr.  Eckford. 

Pea  Contincity. — A  late  and  heavy  cropping 
Pea,  the  p  ds  mostly  borne  in  pairs  and  of  a  deep 
green  colour.  It  has  a  rich  Marrow  flavour,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  dry  weather  Peas  grown  at  Chis- 
wick.    From  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. 

Pea  Hartford's  SrrcKss.— A  .'5  feet  variety  of 
strong  growth,  having  medium-sized  pods  well 
filled  with    deep   green    Peas,    with   a   distinct 


Mai  row  flavour.  Ficm  Mesus.  Nutting  and 
Sons,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 

Pea  Mansfield  Show.— A  very  fine  3-feet 
Marrow,  pcd  very  full  and  of  a  beautiful  colour. 
It  is  an  enormous  cropper  and  an  excellent  main 
crop  variety.  From  Messrs.  Wright  Brothers, 
Maiisfields,  Notts. 

1'ea  Honevdew. — A  2-feet  Marrow  variety.  It 
is  a  mid  seaton  Pea,  pod  large  with  eeven  to  nine 
Peas  of  a  deep  green,  and  excellent  in  quality. 
It  is  a  strong  grower  and  very  prolific.  From 
Mr.  Sims,  Fyvie,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 

Pea  Sac'chauink. — A  4feet  variety,  pods  of 
medium  size  and  well  filled  with  Peas  of  remark- 
ably fine  flavour  of  the  No  I'lus  Ultra  character. 
It  is  a  splendid  cropper  and  a  free  grower.  From 
Mr.  Sims. 


Books. 


PANSIES,  VIOLAS  AND  VIOLETS.* 

This  is  one  of  "  Debbie's  Horticultural  Hand- 
books," edited  by  Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson,  F.R.H.S., 
and  a  very  feeble  production  on  a  very  interest- 
ing subject  which  worthily  treated  might  form 
a  charming  book.  It  begins  with  a  "historical 
intro<luction  "  by  the  editor,  in  which  he  assumes 
that  the  Pansy,  cultivated  as  we  know  it,  is 
simply  Viola  "tricolor,  and  he  thinks  that 
earlier  than  the  present  century  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  effort  made  to  develop  that  wild 
plant  beyond  "  the  superior  cultivation  which 
would  naturally  follow  transference  from  the  field 
to  the  garden."  Now,  transferring  Viola  tricolor 
from  the  field  to  the  garden  would  make  very 
little  change  in  it  indeed  ;  and,  a  good  many  years 
before,  Shakespeare  spoke  of  "  Pansies  streaked 
with  jet,"  which  could  not  arise  by  simply  trans- 
ferring the  common  little  field  Viola  to  the  garden. 
We  may  tell  Mr.  Cuthbertson  that  botanists  of 
the  highest  mark  and  knowledge  of  living  plants, 
like  the  late  T.  Boswell  Syme,  did  not  take 
that  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Pansy.  Passing 
over  the  origin  of  the  Pansy  in  this  way,  of  course 
the  author  does  not  touch  upon  such  interesting 
questions  as  the  origin  of  the  Neapolitan  Violet 
as  distinct  from  the  varieties  of  Viola  odorata. 
There  is  a  chapter  on  the  botany  of  the  Pansy 
in  which  all  sorts  of  subtle  things,  useless  from 
a  garden  point  of  view,  are  gone  into,  but  no 
description  is  given  of  the  many  interesting 
wild  species  of  "Viola"  which  adorn  the 
mountains  of  the  northern  world,  Europe, 
North  and  South  America  and  Asia,  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  being  wholly  omitted  from  the 
book,  like  our  beloved  Bird's-foot  Violtt. 

With  this  neglect  of  the  wild  species  of  ' '  Viola  " 
there  is  also  neglect  of  the  improved  races  of 
Pansies,  such  as  the  beautiful  kinds  that  come  to 
us  from  Luneberg,  in  Germany,  which  are  among 
the  most  refined  and  delightful  in  colour  of  all. 
The  use  of  Tufted  Pansies  in  rock  gardens  is 
not  mentioned,  though  we  think  this  is  the 
most  important  of  all  their  uses  ;  also  the 
important  fact,  probably  not  known  to  the 
author,  that  in  the  southern  counties,  where 
the  Pansy  is  so  apt  to  die  otl'  in  hot  summers 
and  from  various  causes,  it  can  be  successfully 
cultivated  on  stone  walls.  Much  prominence  is 
given  to  what  is  called  the  "  fancy  "  and  other 
ugly  and  useless  Pansies,  which  are  only  of  the 
slightest  importance  except  to  those  who  show 
their  flowers  at  exhibitions.  Naturally,  much 
notice  is  taken  of  the  Pansy  for  exhibition, 
though  it  only  concerns  a  few  people  who 
generally  give  each  other  prizes.  Taking  no 
notice  of  the  beautiful  members  of  the  genus, 
naturally  the  book  conforms  to  the  ignorant  use 
of  the  word  "Viola'' as  applied  to  garden  varieties, 
and  says  the  term  Viola  "  h.as  done  duty  for 
years  without  much,  if  any,  inconvenience,"  and 
this  in  tlie  face  of  the  perennial  farce  of  the 
gardener  having  to  explain  to  the  lady  the  difl'er- 

"  Pansies,  Violaa  and  Violets."  (Macmillan  aod 
Co.,  London.) 
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ence  between  Pansies  and  Violas.  Then  the 
author  goes  on  to  explain  the  diflference  himself 
in  the  following  way  : — 

'  Violas,  as  distinct  from  Pansies,  are  much  more 
floriferous  ;  most  of  them  are  more  compact  in  habit 
and  more  perennial  in  their  nature,  and  consequently 
much  better  adapted  for  bedding.  Their  blossoms  are 
often  sweetly  scented ;  they  never  have  blotches 
siojilar  to  Pansies,  and  they  are  generally  more  elon- 
gated than  round  in  their  form. 

There  is  scarcely  a  line  of  the  above  which  is 
not  open  to  objection,  and  the  author  takes  no 
account  of  the  rule  of  the  botanists  as  to 
nomenclature,  or  of  the  fact  that  the  genus 
contains  no  less  than  300  to  400  species 
adorning  the  mountains,  prairies,  and  woods  of 
the  world,  or  of  the  fact  that  these  so-called 
Violas  of  his  are  just  as  much  hybrids  as  the 
common  Pansies,  and  should  be  classed  as  such,  as 
they  were  indeed  so  classed  by  their  earlier  raisers, 
who  called  them  "  bedding  Pansies." 

The  art  of  wiring  the  unhappy  Pansies  is 
explained,  but  nothing  said  about  simpler  and 
more  artistic  ways  of  using  the  Pansy  in  the 
house. 

Each  individual  flower  should  have  a  fine  wire 
carried  alongside  the  stalk,  the  other  end  being 
pushed  into  the  spur  or  calyx  ;  sometimes  the  wire  is 
hooked  at  the  top  and  made  to  catch  over  the  bend  at 
the  top  of  the  flower-ttalk.  The  wire  is  bound  gently 
to  the  flower-stalk  by  means  of  a  piece  of  knitting 
cotton  or  wool  soaked  in  water.  This  much  being 
done,  no  great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  making 
the  blooms  into  a  spray,  and  working  in  among  them 
s}me  email  pieces  of  foliage.  The  best  way  to  learn 
the  process  is  to  get  a  well-made  spray  from  an  exhi- 
bitor after  a  show  and  take  it  home,  and  take  it  care- 
fally  to  pieces  and  remake  it— or,  what  is  letter  stiU, 
tiet  a  practical  lesson  from  a  lady  or  gentleman  who 
is  an  expert !  [The  italics  are  ours,  as  it  is  funny  to 
think  of  a  lady  or  gant'oman  wiring  a  Pansy  !] 

A  child  who  gathered  a  bunch  and  put  it  in  its 
mug  would  do  far  better.  But  the  delusion  of  all 
these  exhibiting  people  is  to  mistake  themselves 
for  the  world,  which  has  too  long  put  up  with 
their  absurdities.  Nor  can  we  look  for  much 
light  from  them  for  the  garden  and  its  lovers. 
Even  from  their  own  point  of  view  their  ways  are 
stupid,  as  the  wired  Pansies  at  their  shows,  cruci- 
fied as  they  are  on  their  little  stands,  wither  up 
in  a  few  hours,  even  when  water  is  tlirown  over 
them  by  an  attendant,  as  miglit  have  been  seen 
in  many  instances  at  the  Crystal  Palace  show. 
But  when  one  of  them  writes  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject for  public  use,  we  have  the  right  to  expect 
something  better  than  this,  and  one  in  which  the 
large  natural  genus  "  Viola"  should  be  described, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  wild  species  have  any  claims 
to  beauty. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Qalilee  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  showiest  m  this  very  useful  group,  the  flower- 
trusses  alumdant  and  large  and  the  warm  rosy-pink 
shade  very  attractive. 

Carnation  Mrs.  Prank  Watts.— Though  an 
old  variety  this  is  still  a  fairly  good  one,  surpassing  in 
some  respects  other  wliites  of  more  recent  date,  and 
as  a  dwaif  bedding  white  it  is  most  useful.  The 
floivers  are  not  of  the  largest  si/.  3. 

Rose  Her  M'ljesty.— yuite  recently  in  a  river- 
side garden  we  noted  this  handsome  Rose  doing  well 
as  a  standard,  the  tree  having  been  planted  some  two 
years  ago.  The  blossams  were  very  handsome  and 
large;  indeed,  both  for  size  and  colour  these  were  of 
the  tinest  possible  description,  creating  a  rich  display 
as  tlie  huge  flowers  spread  out  to  their  full  size. 

Fuchsia  Ballet  Girl.— This  free-flowering  kind 
appears  one  of  the  best  of  the  double  white  varieties — 
that  is  to  say,  the  corolla  is  double  and  very  pure 
white,  the  sepals  being  of  a  rich  decided  scarlet.  So 
far  as  the  hatjit  is  concerned,  this  leaves  but  room  for 
small  improvement,  and  the  growth  generally  being 
compact,  a  first-rate  habited  plant  is  the  result. 

Verbena  Ellen  'Wlllmott  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  pink  kinds,  the  trusses  of  fine  form,  the  pips 
individually  large,  making  up  a  very  showy  head  of 


bloom.  Several  beds  of  this  new  kind  may  now  he 
seen  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea  approach- 
ing to  perfection.  In  a  few  days  a  sheet  of  bloom  will 
result. 

(Snothera  specloBa  is  now  one  of  the  showiest 
of  the  Evening  Primroses,  valuable  indeed  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  gocd  perennial,  as  also  a  free  and  pro- 
fuse bloomer.  The  large  handsome  flowers  are  at 
first  nearly  pure  white,  changing,  however,  to  a  soft 
or  delicate  rose  shade  as  they  advance  to  maturity, 
thus  producing  a  very  pretty  eflfect  where  large  grouf  s 
exist  in  the  garden. 

Carnation  Alice  Ayres.— Had  this  been  a 
self-coloured  variety,  either  white,  scarlet,  or  crimson, 
it  would  have  taken  a  deal  of  beating — at  least  from 
the  point  of  view  of  free  flowering.  In  a  very 
large  collection  of  border  kinds  this  well-known  striped 
Carnation  surpassed  the  majority  of  both  old  and  new 
sorts  by  the  great  mass  of  expanded  flowers  open  at 
one  time — an  undoubted  recommendation  where  such 
things  are  freely  employed. 

Carnation  Raby  Castle.— Where  a  good,  use- 
ful, hardy  and  free-flowering  pink  Carnation  is  re- 
quired for  the  garden,  this  old  and  well-known  variety 
is  still  of  much  value,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  deep 
saw-edged  petals.  It  ij  not  affected  by  the  sun  when 
planted  in  exposed  parts  of  the  garden.  The  way  that 
some  kinds  suffer  in  this  respect,  e.g.,  Duchess  of  Fife, 
robs  them  of  much  of  their  value  unless  it  be  in 
positions  where  the  sun  does  not  reach  the  plants. 

Aqui'fgia  Stuarti.  —  Dr.  Stuart's  hybrid 
Colambine  is  not  often  seen  in  good  health  and 
often  fails  to  establish  itself  in  gardens.  When  in 
Ireland  in  .June  I  saw  some  very  pretty  plants  of  this 
Aquilegia,  but  none  equalled  ah  ,ut  half  a  dozen,  seen 
shortly  before,  growing  in  the  gardens  at  Cavens, 
Dumfries,  N.B.  The  plants  were  large  and  produced 
freely  tlie  exquisitely  coloured  flowers  one  so  much  ad- 
mires.— S.  Arnott. 

Eiigeron  mucronatus.— The  true  Erigeron 
raucronatus  of  i\lexico  is,  I  believe,  quite  different 
from  the  Vittadenia  triloba  {V.  anstraUsj,  the  well- 
known  Australian  and  New  Zealand  plant  to  which 
"S.  W.  F."  evidently  refers  on  p.  6i)  (July  23), 
and  which  is  usually  and  more  correctly  known  as  tLe 
New  Holland  Daisy.  If  "  S.  W.  P."  is  really  refer- 
ring to  the  true  Mexicin  Dai^y  (Erigeron  mucronatus 
of  De  C),  I  shall  be  glad  cf  a  specimen. — F.  W.  B. 

Neitera  depressa.  —  This  is  one  of  those 
interesting  plants  whose  blooms  are  rarely  seen ; 
yet  when  the  flowering  is  past  and  the  fruits 
begin  to  show  colour  it  is  quite  another  plant, 
the  dense  dwaif  carpet  of  leaves  trantformed  to 
a  bed  of  orange-scarlet.  It  is  then  that  the  plant 
attracts  attention,  for  the  berries  remain  in  good 
colour  for  a  very  considerable  time.  As  a  pot  plant  iu 
ihe  greenhouse  when  the  fruits  are  ripa  the  plant  finds 
many  admirers. 

Martagon  Lilies  at  Kirkconnel,  New- 
abbey,  N.B.  —  The  old  double  Martagon  Lily  has 
been  grown  for  many  years  in  the  interesting  garden 
at  Kirkconnel,  and  it  is  seldom  that  one  sees  it  in 
such  quantity  or  doing  80  well.  Other  forms  are  also 
grown,  and  L.  Martagon  var.  dalmaticum  is  growing 
very  vigorously  and  promises  to  be  even  more  at  home 
than  the  others.  One  fine  plant  was  very  beauti- 
ful, the  round  ball-like  buds  being  beautifully 
coloured  and  covered  w,th  a  snow-like  tomentum. — S. 
Aknott. 

The  old  Roses  at  Kirkconnel,  N.B —Last 

week  I  had  again  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  old  garden 
Koses  at  Kirkconnel,  Newabbey,  N.B.,cf  which  Mrs. 
Maxwell- Witham  gave  an  interesting  account  m  The 
GartiKX  some  years  ago.  Some  were  nearly  over,  but 
the  great  bushes  of  many  were  very  beautiful  with 
their  bright  and  fragrant  flowers  produced  iu  almost 
endless  numbers.  Very  beautiful  was  one  known  at 
Kirkconnel  as  Swiss  Boy.  Its  graceful  habit  and 
crowds  of  pale  pink  or  blush  flowers  delicioudy  fra- 
grant made  it  quite  a  feature. — S.  Arnott. 

Begonia  Fairy  Queen.— Th's  is  one  of  the 
hybrid  semperfloreus  class,  and  a  charming  plant 
either  for  pots  or  for  the  flower  garden.  The  sturdy, 
compact  growth  is  not  more  than  a  foot  above  the 
potj  and  furnished  with  half  a  dozen  main  branches 
besides  numerous  laterals,  with  not  a  stick  or  tie 
among  the  dozens  of  plants  seen.  It  is  indeed  an 
ideal  type,  wherein  fine  habit  and  free  flowering  are 
combined.  It  is  one  of  the  many  charming  things 
which  have  originated  with  the  Messrs.  Sutton,  of 
Reading. 

Two  beautiful  bog  plants.— Herewith  I 
have  pleasure   in   sending  you  a  bunch  each  of 


Pyrola  rotundifolia  and  Epipactis  palustris,  both 
of  which  are  growing  here  in  our  sandhills  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  I  have  never  seen  them  so 
fine.  They  grow  in  rather  wet  places  between 
the  sandhills.  At  present  the  whole  place  is  full 
of  them.  The  Epipactis  does  best  among  the 
tall  grass,  while  the  Pjrola  likes  a  somewhat 
exposed  position,  in  some  places  covering  many 
square  yards. — W.  H.  Stansfield,  tiouthjiort. 

Abutilon  Golden  Fleece. —  For  its  free 
flowering  as  much  as  for  its  colour  this  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  kinds  ever  raised.  Several  varie- 
ties may  be  noted  for  freedom  of  flowering,  but 
they  cannot  compare  with  the  above  in  the  con- 
tinued display  of  blossoms,  with  no  apparent 
diminution  in  size  and  no  apparent  distress  from 
the  great  number  already  borne.  Planted  out  in 
the  conservatory,  where  a  little  freedom  of 
growth  can  be  given,  it  is  one  of  the  showiest  of 
flowering  plants  for  months  in  succession. 

Tufted  Pansy  A.  J.  Rowberry,  seed- 
lings from. — During  the  last  few  days  several 
promising  seedlings  from  this  rich  yellow  rayless 
variety  have  been  iu  particularly  good  form. 
Unlike  many  other  Tufted  Pansies,  flowers  of  this 
colour  and  texture  appear  to  revel  in  the  some- 
what heavy  and  sunless  weather  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  suburbs,  and  the  blossoms,  which 
during  bright  weather  often  get  scorched  and 
blistered,  have  been  almost  free  from  this  blemish 
and  have  formed  a  welcome  contrast  to  those  of 
other  varieties  now  flowering  freely. — D.  B.  C. 

Plagius  grandiflorus.  —  Some  experience 
ditficulty  in  retaining  this  singular-looking  ray- 
less  composite  in  their  gardens.  In  the  garden 
of  Captain  Stewart,  of  Shambellie,  Newabbey, 
N.B.,  it  is  doing  well,  and  appears  to  stand  the 
prevailing  drought  better  than  many  other  plants. 
It  is  also  known  as  Balsamita  grandiflora,  but  as 
Plagius  is  now  merged  in  Chrysanthemum,  one  is 
at  a  loss  to  know  its  specific  name  in  the  Chry- 
santhemums, unless  it  is  C.  grandiflorum  — not,  of 
course,  the  plant  usually  grown  under  that  name, 
but  Wildenow's  grindiflorum  from  Northern 
Africa. — S.  Arnott. 

Pentstemon  laevigatus. — This  distinct  hardy 
Pentstemon  is  at  present  in  full  bloom  in  the 
garden  of  Mrs.  Maxwell-Witham  at  Kirkconnel, 
Newabbey,  N.B.  It  was  received  under  the 
name  of  P.  digitalis,  but  I  find  on  reference  to 
the  "  Index  Kewensis  "  that  the  latter  has  been 
superseded  by  Alton's  name  of  lajvigatus.  P.  digi- 
talis is  Nuttall's  specific  name,  and  is  not  in- 
appropriate, the  long  spike  of  whitish  flowers 
being  not  unlike  that  of  a  small  Fo.xglove.  At 
Kirkconnel  thij  Pentstemon  grows  about  2  feet 
high  and  is  quite  hardy.  So  distinct  a  species  is 
deserving  of  being  more  largely  grown. — S. 
Arn  utt. 

The  Flame  Flower  (Tropa-olum  speciosum). 
— Those  who  think  this  brilliant  plant  will  only 
grow  in  moist  soil  or  in  shade  should  see  it  in 
Captain  Stewart's  garden  at  Shambellie,  New- 
abbey,  N.B.  The  garden  is  dry,  and  here  the 
Flame  Flower  becomes  a  weed  and  has  to  be 
cleared  out  as  opportunity  offers.  Among  the 
Gooseberry  bushes  it  becomes  rampant,  and  in  a 
bed  of  Ferns  it  disfigures  the  fronds  by  prevent- 
ing them  from  expanding  in  their  usual  way. 
Pretty  effects  are,  however,  at  times  made  by  its 
efforts  to  ascend  by  means  of  other  plants.  One 
of  these  is  shown  on  a  good  plant  of  Cimicifuga 
dahurica,  up  which  it  has  climbed,  the  brilliant 
flowers  of  the  Tropieolum  being  charming  when 
seen  with  the  creamy  white  plumes  of  the  sup- 
porting plant.  The  more  one  knows  of  the  Tro- 
p:eoIum  the  more  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
in  even  dry  soil  it  can  be  induced  to  grow  pro- 
vided it  can  once  obtain  a  firm  hold.  When  it 
begins  to  run  underground  it  soon  makes  head- 
way and  grows  rapidly.—  S.  Arxott. 
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The  Market  Garden. 


KENTISH   FRUIT  CROPS. 

ClTRnA_NTS. 

The  extensiveness  of  the  Kentish  fruit  industry 
is  apparent  right  through  the  county  from  the 
time  that  green  Gooseberries  find  their  way 
into  the  market  till  the  Apples  and  Pears  have 
been  disposed  of.  At  every  railway  station  in 
fruit  districts  are  to  be  seen  piles  of  round 
baskets,  full  and  empty.  Not  only  is  the  fruit 
carried  by  special  trains,  but  the  ordinary  pas- 
senger traffic  is  augmented  by  fruit  vans.  In 
addition  to  the  piles  of  round  baskets,  wooden 
tubs  and  earthenware  vessels  pass  backwards 
and  forwards  from  fruit  field  to  market,  show- 
ing that  trade  in  soft  fruits  is  now  approaching 
its  height.  Writing  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
some  fruits  have  to  a  great  extent  been  disposed 
of.  Fields  that  a  few  weeks  ago  were  red 
with  Strawberries  now  present  a  somewhat 
bare  and  untidy  appearance,  and  so  they  will 
have  to  remain  till  the  rush  of  other  work  is 
over  and  they  can  be  put  in  order  ready  for 
another  season.  Early  Cherry  trees  have 
been  stripped  and  many  Gooseberry  planta- 
tions have  been  picked  over  for  the  last  time, 
and  tubs  and  jars  are  now  in  demand  to 
convey  Currants  and  Raspberries  to  market. 
Both  these  fruits  have  their  favoured  loca- 
lities, though  the  cultivation  of  the  former 
is  more  generally  distributed,  and  it  is  to  the 
Currant  crop  that  I  shall  confine  my  present 
remarks. 

Though  Currants,  Red,  Black  and  White,  are 
grown  in  every  garden  of  any  pretensions  in  the 
kingdom,  it  is  in  Kent  that  they  are  treated  as 
a  commercial  crop,  and  Kentish  fruit  in  a  raw 
or  preserved  form  finds  its  way  to  all  parts  of 
the  counti-y.  Black  Currants  in  localities  where 
they  succeed  are  among  the  most  profitable 
crops  cultivated  by  Kentish  fruit  growers. 
Every  season  shows  a  demand  for  this  luscious 
fruit,   and    generally   prices   run   high.     It   is 


rather  too  early  at  the  time  of  writing  to  speak 
of  the  state  of  the  markets  this  season,  but 
everywhere  there  is  an  abundant  crop  of  splen- 
did fruit.  Cultivation  does  much  towards  the 
production  of  the  finest  samples,  but  suita- 
bility of  soil  and  aspect  do  more.  As  Black 
Currants  are  grown  everywhere,  this  is  evidence 
enough  that  they  do  not  require  any  special 
soil  to  grow  and  fruit  moderately,  but  when 
one  conies  to  compare  berries  from  other  dis- 
tricts with  the  best  Kentish  productions  grown 
under  ordinary  rules  of  cultivation,  he  sees  at 
once  the  advantages  of  soil  and  situation.  On 
.sloping  hillsides  and  in  fertile  valleys  acres  of 
Black  Currants  are  grown  under  standard 
Apple  and  Plum  trees,  and  are  looked  upon  by 
many  grcjwers  as  their  staple  crop.  It  does 
not  follow  that  where  Gooseberries  and  Red 
Currants  are  grown  in  large  quantities  Black 
Currants  will  also  be  found.  It  is  so  in  some 
instances,  but  in  one  particular  locality  1  am 
acquainted  with,  where  the  soil  is  a  light,  sandy 
loam  and  grows  Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants 
to  perfection,  it  is  rarely  one  sees  a  Black 
Currant  plantation.  Aware  of  their  superior 
qualities  for  market,  growers  have  tried  them, 
but  the  result  has  been  partial  disappointment, 
for,  in  order  to  pay  their  way,  bushes  must  not 
only  grow  anl  fruit  freely,  but  they  must  pro- 
duce berries  equal  to  the  best  from  other  dis- 
tricts. This  is  one  feature  of  the  Kentish  fruit 
industry.  One  locality  has  a  reputation  in  the 
market  for  a  jiarticulir  kind  of  fruit,  and  it  is 
there  where  salesmen  look  for  their  supplies. 
Thus  Stiawberries,  Raspberries,  Cherries, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  so  forth  have 
their  own  districts,  and  fruit  produced  from 
any  other  locality  must  be  of  e<iual  ((uality  and 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  merit  its  giving  a  sub- 
stantial return  in  the  market.  Last  year  the 
Black  Currant  crop  was  uneven,  and  returns 
varied  in  consequence,  though  the  advantage 
was  reaped  by  those  having  a  good  supply  of 
fruit,  as  prices  ruled  high.  Though  crops  this 
season  are  generally  good,  growers  do  not  fear 
the   glut,    for,    unlike   some   other  fruits,    the 


returns  are  invariably  sufficient  to  render  the 
crop  a  profitable  one. 

The  Kentish  grower  has  learnt  his  methods 
of  cultivation  in  the  best  of  schools,  viz.,  that 
of  long  experience  ;  and  though  here  and  there 
one  sees  the  work  of  a  dilatory  farmer  who 
holds  the  wrong  impression  that  good  working 
and  systematic  pruning  are  not  of  the  greatest 
importance,  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  plantations  are 
kept  well  worked,  the  bushes  fed  with  manure, 
and  the  old  wood  is  every  season  removed  on  an 
approved  method  to  make  way  for  the  young 
healthy  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  bushes 
which  produce  the  finest  of  fruit.  Baldwin  is 
the  most  popular  variety,  though  Lee's  Prolific 
and  Black  Naples  are  also  grown.  When 
treated  on  the  soundest  principles,  plantations 
of  Black  Currants  last  many  years  when  grown 
alone  or  as  an  intermediate  crop  between  Apple 
and  Plum  trees.  With  all  bush  fruit  surface 
cultivation  during  the  summer,  not  only  to  keep 
down  weeds,  but  to  prevent  evaporation,  is  an 
important  item,  and  all  the  best  plantations  are 
dug  and  manured  in  the  early  spring. 

Black  Currant  growers  have  one  dreaded 
enemy,  which  is,  unfortunately,  increasing,  viz., 
the  bud  mite  (Phytoptus  ribis).  So  little  is 
known  of  the  life  history  of  this  pest  that  at 
present  no  one  appears  to  know  how  to  success- 
fully combat  it.  In  Scotland  I  understand 
Black  Currants  have  almost  ceased  to  be  a 
commercial  crop  on  account  of  this  dreaded 
pest,  which  has  only  been  known  in  Kent  dur- 
ing recent  years,  where  it  was  probably  intro- 
duced through  the  medium  of  infested  plants. 
Most  growers  from  bitter  experience  are  be- 
coming alive  to  the  presence  of  this  enemy, 
though  no  doubt  it  gained  headway  before  its 
presence  was  actually  known,  or  anyone  knew 
the  amount  of  damage  it  is  capable  of  doing.  I 
am  aciiuainted  with  one  grower  in  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey  who  relied  almost  entirely  on  his 
Black  Currants,  and  his  plantation  produced 
some  of  the  finest  fruit  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
unnatural  swelling  of  the  buds  caused  him  no 
alarm  when  it  first  appeared  a  few  seasons  ago. 
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as  he  was  unaware  of  the  cause  of  it,  and 
thought  a  few  of  tie  Imds  were  prematurely 
swelling  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  the  sea- 
son. Matters  grew  worse,  and  the  man  natu- 
rally became  alarmed  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to 
apply  a  remedy,  as  almost  every  bud  became 
infested,  and  last  year  he  was  obliged  to  root 
up  and  burn  every  bush  in  his  plantation, 
which  is  several  acres  in  extent.  Tlie  loss  to 
him  is  very  serious,  and  similar  instances  could 
be  named  of  growers  who  have  good  reason  to 
deplore  the  presence  of  the  dreaded  mite.  So 
far  no  insecticide  has  any  efl'ect  on  it,  and  the 
only  means  of  checking  it  appears  to  be  that  of 
picking  oli'  the  infested  buds.  The  spread  of 
the  enemy  is  doubtless  caused  by  planting  from 
infested  stocks,  and  Kentish  growers  are 
already  getting  particular  about  this.  Too 
much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  checking 
and  eradication  of  the  bud  mite,  which  without 
doubt  threatens  the  future  of  Black  Currant 
culture  as  an  industry  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

White  Currants  are  not  a  market  crop  cor- 
rectly speaking.  A  few  are  grown  in  some  dis- 
tricts chiefly  for  sale  as  dessert,  but  the  out- 
put is  nothing  compared  to  that  of  the  Red 
Currants,  which  are  now  ripe  and  picking  is  in 
full  swing.  Prices  are  not  high  owing  to  the 
heavy  crops.  Red  Currants,  which  are  by  no 
means  so  profitable  as  Black,  are  usually  grown 
in  company  with  (iooseberries,  and  form  a  suc- 
cession to  the  latter  in  picking.  The  bushes 
last  about  as  long  as  those  of  Gooseberries,  and 
as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  decay  they  are 
grubbed  up,  and  after  the  ground  has  been 
treated  to  a  change  of  crop,  fruit  is  again  planted. 
Red  Currants  generally  are  remarkable  in  size 
and  colour  this  season,  and  the  only  thing  that 
growers  complain  of  is  the  price.  Generally 
growers  are  also  raisers,  and  in  most  plantations 
there  is  a  small  nursery  filled  with  young  stuff' 
to  take  the  place  of  worn-out  bushes  as  they  are 
done  away  with. 

Most  of  the  fruit  goes  to  the  London  markets, 
except  that  which  is  sold  direct  to  the  jam 
factors.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  institution  of  jam  factories  in  fruit-produc- 
ing districts,  so  that  the  preserve  can  be  made 
on  the  spot  and  railway  and  other  expenses 
thereby  dispensed  with.  Owing  to  some  reason 
or  other,  however,  the  venture  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  attended  with  much  success,  as  I 
know  of  several  such  factories  that  are  given  up, 
and  the  fruit  from  all  round  goes  away  to  the 
jam-makers  in  London  and  elsewhere. 

Growers  have  found  out  that  the  best  way 
to  produce  heavy  crops  of  Red  Currants  is  to 
prune  the  bushes  closely  ;  therefore  all  side 
shoots  are  spurred  in  during  the  early  sprinc 
and  the  centre  of  the  bushes  kept  open  to 
admit  sunlight  and  air.  After  pruning,  the 
bushes  present  a  skeleton  appearance,  with  only 
a  few  bare  branches  showing.  Soon,  however, 
they  assume  a  mantle  of  green,  and  the  once 
bare  stems  are  wreathed  with  large  bunches  of 
luscious  fruit.  Lime  is  dusted  on  the  bushes 
in  the  winter  to  destroy  Moss  growths  and  pre- 
vent birds  from  stealing  the  buds,  and  when 
the  soil  is  forked  over  between  the  bushes  and 
manure  worked  in,  all  is  ready  for  the  next 
season's  crop.  In  different  districts  the  varieties 
are  known  by  local  names,  but  among  the  recog- 
nised .standard  sorts.  Red  Dutch  and  Raby 
Castle  are  largely  cultivated.  Red  Currants 
are  usually  grown  between  standard  and  half- 
standard  trees  in  mixed  plantations,  and  though 
growers  generally  manage  to  sell  at  paying 
prices,  the  demand  is  not  so  good  as  that  for 
Black  Currants. 

Threading  your  way  through  the  narrow, 
winding    Kentish   lanes    which    intersect  fruit 


plantations  and  Hop  gardens  for  miles,  one  has 
suflicient  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the 
Currant  industry  to  the  working  population. 

G.  H.  H. 
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VIOLETS  IN  THE   SOUTH  OF  PRANCE. 

The  Violet  is  in  flower  during  the  entire  winter 
—that  is,  from  October  to  March— on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  from  ( )llioules,  Toulon  and 
Hyeres  to  Nice-la-Belle  and  beyond  right  on  to 
Italian  soil.  Hyeres,  with  its  vast  gardens 
watered  abundantly  by  streams  fed  by  its 
ancient  canals  or  by  hundreds  of  elevators  called 
nvni'ex,  by  which  water  is  lifted  in  enormous 
quantities  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  is  of  all 
places  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  the  greatest 
and  by  far  the  most  important  producer  and 
exporter  of  Violets  in  winter.  In  the  winter  of 
1897-98  the  ground  occupied  with  Violets  in 
Hyeres  alone  exceeded  altogether  2500  acres  in 
extent,  and  this  will  be  increased  in  the  next 
winter  season.  The  temperature  during  the 
last  winter  having  been  almost  always  very 
mild,  the  production  of  Violets  never  failed  to 
be  abundant.  The  consignments  of  Violets 
by  post  often  filled  two  or  three  vans  at  the 
Hyeres  railway  station.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  warm  weather  prolonged  late  into  the 
autumn  of  1897,  the  Rose  Safrano  began  to 
flower  vigorously  in  October,  and  had  no  buds, 
or  almost  no  buds,  left  after  December.  The 
flowers  of  the  Violet  profited  by  this  winter 
loss  of  the  Safrano,  and  their  price 
continued  to  be  very  fairly  remunerative 
throughout  the  entire  season,  despite  the 
more  than  usual  abundance  of  the  supply. 
If  in  a  climate  like  theirs  and  on  soil  well 
watered  and  rich  by  nature,  the  Hyeres  growers 
justly  consider  the  culture  of  the  A'iolet  as  one 
of  the  most  remunerative  and  least  liable  to 
accidents,  it  is  only  right  to  add  that,  gener- 
ally at  least,  they  are  men  of  observation, 
knowing  how  to  choose  the  most  vigorous  and 
the  most  productive  varieties  for  a  particular 
soil,  as  also,  by  planting,  manuring,  and 
cultivation,  happily  combined,  how  to  make  the 
most  out  of  their  advantages.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Hyeres  gardeners,  who  for 
some  twenty  years  past  have  made  a  speciality 
of  the  winter  production  of  Violets  for  export, 
do  succeed  with  them. 

The  right  sort  of  manure  applied  in  Septem- 
ber, just  when  by  the  action  of  the  rains  or  of 
artificial  watering,  the  growth  begins  to  appear, 
is  applied  in  abundant,  but  rational  quantities. 
Rich  manure  excites  too  abundant  produc- 
tion, imparts  the  very  long  flower-stalks,  and 
gives  to  the  flowers  their  size  of  petal  and  bril- 
liancy of  hue— three  qualities  which,  united, 
double  the  v.alue  of  the  Violet.  Some  Hyeres 
growers  of  Violets  plant  in  breadths  of  two  to 
three  rows,  each  5  feet  if  three  rows,  and 
3  feet  if  planted  in  two  rows  only  ;  but 
the  greater  number— and  in  our  opinion  this  is 
the  right  plan— gives  greater  facility  for  gather- 
ing. The  plants,  set  from  10  inches  to  12  inches 
apart  in  lines,  are  in  most  cases  arranged  in 
isolated  tufts,  which  acquire  size  and  strength 
in  the  second  and  third  years.  The  plantations 
are  seldom  preserved  beyond  the  third  year. 
Those  of  the  first  and  second  year  generally 
give,  with  equal  advantages  of  manure  and 
attention,  more  and  finer  flowers  than  the  old 
plantations,  and  they  also  begin  to  bloom 
earlier.  In  order  to  obtain  a  good  crop  in  the 
first    winter    season    after    the    planting,    the 


planting  should  commence  in  January  and  be 
finished  by  the  middle  of  March  at  latest. 

Careful  selection  of  plants  and  seeds  has 
produced  new  varieties. 

Varieties. 

Twenty  years  ago  only  two  varieties  were 
cultivated  at  Hyferes.  One  was  an  old  favourite 
with  the  gardeners  at  La  Valette,  near  Toulon, 
and  for  that  reason  was  called 

La  Valette.  — Its  flowers  were  small,  of  a  brigh  t 
violet  colour,  too  short  in  the  peduncles,  how- 
ever, but  very  abundant  and  sweetly  scented.  It 
was,  moreover,  vigorous  and  hard3'.  The  other 
was,  I  believe,  a  native  of  Algeria,  a  vigorous 
kind,  called 

WiLsox,  the  flowers  of  which  were  larger  and 
likewise  very  abundant,  too  pale  in  colour,  how- 
ever, but  long  in  the  flower-stalk.  The  varie- 
ties now-adays  preferred  by  the  Hyeres  special- 
ists have  happily  inherited  the  long  flower-stalk 
which  the  Wilson  possessed.  After  this  variety 
came  the 

Ri'SSE,  or  The  Czar,  with  flowers  of  equal 
size  and  a  fine  deep  violet  colour,  which  made  it 
deservedly  popular.     After  that  came 

Lu.xoNNE,  planted  in  great  quantity.  Its 
flowers,  of  good  size  and  a  very  deep  violet,  are 
very  abundant.  It  is  still  cultivated  to  a  certain 
extent,  though  much  less  so  than 

Victoria,  which  is  more  vigorous,  very 
free  flowering,  the  blooms  large  and  well 
formed,  and  of  a  brilliant  violet,  with  very  long 
flower-stalks.  This  last  quality  in  varieties  which 
are  cultivated  for  exportation  facilitates  the 
handling  of  the  flowers. 

Many  Hyeres  gardeners,  by  making  selections 
of  Victoria  and  Luxonne,  have  obtained  some 
varieties  well  worthy  of  being  increased.  All 
the  kinds,  more  or  less,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Hyeres  nurseries,  and  some  have  been  put  into 
commerce.  Among  these  last  I  recommend 
the  following  varieties  : — 

Aeonnen  neveu. — A  vigorous  plant,  producing 
large  flowers  of  a  brilliant  violet  colour  with 
very  long  stems. 

Gloire  d'Hyeres  and  Princesse  Beatrice. — 
The  former  was  raised  by  M.  Joseph  Roux,  of 
Hyeres,  and  the  second  came  from  the  nurseries 
of  the  late  M.  Recons,  Sen.,  of  Hyeres.  Both 
varieties  are  vigorous  and  bear  freely  large  round 
flowers  of  a  deep  violet  colour.  Gloire  d'Hjeres 
is  the  variety  whose  flowers  and  leaves  best 
resist  the  cold,  which  is  sometimes  very  severe 
in  winter. 

Princesse  de  Galles,  from  the  late  M.  Recons' 
garden,  is  a  vigorous  plant  and  hardy,  the  flowers 
being  abundant,  of  a  deep  violet  colour,  and  the 
largest  so  far  known  among  Violets. 

The  cultivation  of  Violets  for  winter  export 
occupies  from  1000  to  15(MI  women  in  gathering 
alone,  not  including  other  than  the  single- 
flowered  varieties.  In  the  Grasse  region  (Alpes- 
Maritimcs)  the  double-flowered  variety  known 
as  de  Parme  is  cultivated  for  perfumery,  and 
only  in  very  insignificant  quantities  for  expor- 
tation. All  the  Violets  at  Hyeres  are  grown 
outdoors,  the  greater  portion,  however,  under 
the  protection  of  trellises  made  with  the 
branches  of  the  great  white  Palm  of  the 
Mediterranean  shores,  and  placed  straight  or 
slanting.  I  think  it  would  be  found  very 
remunerative  to  guard  against  sudden  falls  of 
temperature  in  winter  by  using  frames  fur  this 
purpose,  which  could  be  covered  up  at  will  with 
glass  or  matting  slightly  raised,  and  which  could 
be  rolled  up  in  the  morning  and  let  down  in  the 
evening.  Matting  for  this  purpose  is  already 
much  used  among  southern  growers  in  the 
cultivation  of  many  plants  grown  for  their  flowers 
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in  winter,  such  as  Migmmcttc,  (.'arnations, 
Fropsias,  and  many  other  biilbcms  plants. — 
M.  Narhv,  Sen.,  in  La  Semfiine  Uurticole. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Stocks. — In  connection  with  the  recent  remarks 
on  the  hirj^'e  )iercentu;;o  of  siiij  lo  Stocks  it  is 
wortli  noting' that  dilVercnt  fornn  vary  consi<ler- 
ably  in  this  matter  in  dilFereiit  sta-uTis.  August- 
sown  East  Ivii'liians,  for  in^tancf,  were  last  year 
nearly  half  single,  but  this  ytar  tlie  proportit  ii  of 
double  to  single  fornn  is  (|uite  five  to  (ine,  whiUt, 
on  thf  other  hand,  the  branching  whits  variety 
Known  as  I'rinccss  Alici',  always  grown  largely 
for  cutting,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  conifs  very  true, 
is  throwing  this  year  a  large  pi-rcentage  of  single 
flowers.  Stocks  may  be  safely  put  down  as  one 
of  the  few  plants  that  do  fairly  well  on  dry,  poor 
borders,  that  is  if  healthy,  sturdy  seedlings  with 
plenty  of  roots  are  put  out.  East  Lothians  may  be 
sown  at  any  time  during  the  present  month  either 
in  boxes  or  in  a  cold  frame,  and  as  judiciously 
mixed  they  make  charming  summer  beds,  it  is  just 
as  well  to  sow  in  separate  colours. 

Pinks. — These  old-fashioned  flowers  have  been 
very  fine  this  year,  and  the  latest  are  still  (July  -Hi) 
in  full  bloom  with  occasional  buds  pushing  up. 
Ernest  Ladhams  is  my  latest,  and  it  holds  out 
well  until  plenty  of  Carnations  are  in.  It  has 
been  inclined  to  burst  thisyear  rather  earlier  than 
usual,  but  the  flowers  are  exceptionally  tine. 
Propagation  of  any  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  Pinks 
it  is  found  desirable  to  increase  may  be  carried 
out  as  soon  as  convenient.  Insert  the  pipings 
firmly  in  rather  light,  sandy  soil,  keep  faiily 
moist  and  shade  from  hot  sun  until  root-action 
commences. 

Carn.itions.— Mention  above  of  the  tendency 
to  split  on  the  part  of  Ernest  Ladhams  Pink 
reminds  me  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  note  the  names  of  Carnations  in  flower 
that  have  shown  no  tendency  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  sorts  named  having  all  come  safely 
through  last  winter  on  a  north-west  border  with- 
out any  protection.  Up  to  the  time  of  writinn- 
the  non-splitters  are  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro',  white  a 
lovely  flower  ;  Miss  Audrey  Campbell,  yellow  ; 
Carolus  Duran  and  Sigurd,  respectively  bufif  and 
apricot ;  Countess  of  Paris  and  Lady  Nina  Bal- 
four, blush  ;  Hayes'  Scarlet  and  Uriah  Pike 
cnmson.  If  the  materials  are  to  hand,  soil  for 
layering  can  be  mi.xed  as  soon  as  the  plants  show- 
signs  of  going  out  of  flower,  and  leaf  soil  and 
spent  Mushroom  manure,  the  latter  thoroughly 
broken  to  pieces,  with  a  good  dash  of  sand,"will 
be  found  a  suitable  comj.ost.  The  addition  of  the 
manure  is  especially  useful  in  dry  seasons,  because 
If  It  once  gets  a  good  soaking  the  moisture  is  well 
Tctaintd. 

SwKET  Peas.— Aphis  proved  an  early  and  per- 
sistent enemy  this  year  to  the  Sweet  Peas,  and 
on  the  open  border  it  was  difiicult  to  keep  it 
under.  Fortunately,  my  large  batch  was  sown  in 
close  proximity  to  a  water  tap,  and  by  screwing 
on  a  bit  of  hose  and  giving  heavy  washini^s  on 
successive  nights  the  enemy  was  checked  and 
the  plants  went  away  well,  a  tendency  to  knock 
tbem  out  from  between  the  sticks  with  the  force 
of  the  water  being  obviated  by  running  two  or 
three  hnes  of  string  on  either  side  the  rows 
Ihe  length  and  stoutness  of  flower-stem  in  the 
newer  varieties  are  in  their  way  as  great  improve- 
ments as  the  advance  in  variety  of  colour,  size  of 
individual  flowers  and  the  increase  in  numbers,  all 
characteristics  combined  enhancing  tiieir  value 
from  a  cut-flower  standpoint  ;  indeed,  by  the  aid 
of  annuals  alone,  with  plenty  of  Gypsophila,  one 
can  furnish  at  this  season  a  really  beautiful  dis- 
play, among  the  best,  in  addition  to  the  Sweet 
Peas,  being  the  deep  blue  Cornflower,  white  and 
yellow  bukan,  Coreopsis  coronata,  Linum  grandi- 
Horum  and  Salpiglossis.  A  mass  of  a  dark-flSwered 
lorm  of  the  latter  is  just  coming  out  in  association 
with  a  dwarf  white  Antirrhinum,  and  the  etlect 
IS  very  pleasing.  Calendulas  Orange  King  and 
ftulphur  Crown  are  just  beginning  to  show  at  their 


best.  I  mention  them  because  in  a  season  like  the 
present  they  are  valuable  on  light,  rather  poor 
soils.  If  beds  devoted  to  Ihein  are  mulched  at 
planting  time  and  attention  is  given  to  the 
prompt  removal  of  decaying  flowers  they  w  ill  last 
in  bloom  a  long  time.  Another  poor  border 
plant  somewhat  similar  in  shade,  but  of  dwarfer 
habit,  is  Ga/.ania  splendens.  The  mention  of 
annuals  reminds  me  to  note  the  result  of  careful 
observation  made  this  year  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  transplanted  stuff  and  that  remaining 
where  sown.  They  were  sown  the  last  week  in 
March  in  a  cold  frame  in  rows  9  inches  apart ;  the 
plants  were  at  first  carefully  thinned  to  3  inches, 
and  as  required  for  beds  in  the  flower  garden 
every  second  and  third  plant  were  removed,  leav- 
ing those  in  the  .seedbed  9  inches  apart  each  way. 
The  transplanting  was  carefully  |ierformed,  with 
the  result  that  the  plants  shifted  came  into 
flower,  as  a  rule,  earlier  than  those  that  remained; 
the  latter  are  a  trifle  the  larger,  but  there  is  not 
much  difference.  The  retention  of  a  certain 
number  in  the  seed-bed  is  advisable,  as  plenty  of 
cuttings  can  be  obtained  here  without  despoiling 
the  flower  beds. 

Seedling  perennials. — The  work  of  pricking 
out  seedlings  of  hardy  perennials  was  finished 
early  in  the  week,  and  the  dull  showery  time  that 
has  followed  has  been  just  the  weather  for  them  ; 
a  good  soaking  of  the  seed-boxes  and  also  over- 
night of  as  much  ground  as  was  likely  to  be 
filled  the  following  day  prevented  flagging,  and 
they  will  come  away  quickly.  They  will  be 
shaded  with  tiffany  for  a  time  if  we  get  a  succes- 
sion of  sunny  da}s.  If  there  is  a  chance  of  slugs 
being  in  the  soil  it  will  be  advisable  to  look  round 
at  night,  especially  in  the  ease  of  Delphiniums, 
Aquilegias  or  anything  to  which  the  enemy  is 
especially  partial.  If  a  little  cocoa- fibre  is  at 
hand,  this  may  be  worked  in  between  the  rows  and 
about  the  plants.  I  was  rather  late  in  sowing  the 
Polyanthus,  leaving  it  in  order  to  be  able  to  put 
in  some  of  this  year's  seed.  This  was  secured  and 
came  up  very  (juickly,  so  I  am  not  far  behind. 
These  seedlings  want  liftirg  carefully  to  preserve 
the  roots  intact,  and  if  a  cool  border  can  be  found 
for  pricking  oft",  so  much  the  better. 

Claremont.  E.  Burbell. 


Sweet  Sultans. — These  are  most  valuable 
flowers  for  cutting,  especially  during  hot,  dry 
seasons.  They  are  becoming  very  popular  with 
market  growers  of  cut  flowers,  for,  having  long 
foot-stalks,  they  can  be  tied  in  bunches,  and  keep 
well  in  water  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  White, 
yellow,  and  purple  are  the  three  distinct  colours. 
Probably  the  white  and  yellow  find  the  greatest 
number  of  admirers,  for  white  flowers  are  always 
in  request,  and  yellow,  especially  a  bright  golden 
yellow,  is  very  much  in  evidence  for  indoor 
decoration.  I  find  that  they  succeed  best  if  sown 
where  they  are  to  flower,  for  they  do  not  trans- 
plant so  well  as  many  plants.  If  sown  thinly  in 
drills  and  thinned  out  to  about  6  inches  apart, 
they  make  splendid  plants  and  continue  to  flower 
from  July  until  October.  Where  they  are  grown 
solely  for  cutting  it  is  advisable  to  go  over  the 
beds  nearly  every  day  and  cut  all  fully  ex- 
panded blooms.  The  white  and  purple  varieties 
are  the  tallest,  but  the  yellow  makes  up  in  quan- 
tity of  flower  for  height  of  foliage.  They  are 
very  effective  mixetl  border  plants,  where  they 
look  best,  if  sown  in  good  large  clumps  of  distinct 
colours,  as  the  foliage  is  of  a  light  pleasing  shade 
of  green  and  decidedly  ornamental.  The  average 
height  of  the  white  and  purple  varieties  is  3  feet, 
and  of  tlie  yellow  variety  2  feet.— J.  O. ,  Gos-port. 

Gentiana  verna.— I  notice  Mr.  WoUey-Dod's 
interesting  notes  on  this  beautiful  plant.  I  have 
tried  it  over  and  over  again,  but  cannot  succeed. 
There  is  one  point  about  it  which  your  able  con- 
tributor does  not  notice,  and  that  is  its  love  for  a 
calcareous  soil.  I  am  told  in  the  Dolomite  region 
it  is  found  in  abundance  on  the  limestone  forma- 
tion, but  not  on  the  granite.  It  is  abundant  in 
the  west  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  county  of  Clare  I 


am  told  it  grows  from  a  few  feet  above  the  sea-level 
up  to  lOtlU  feet.  On  that  coast,  too,  there  are 
always  an  abundance  of  moisture  and  very  little 
frost  and  snow.  People  speak  of  its  being  covered 
on  tlio  Aljis  with  its  warm  mantle  of  snow  during 
the  winter,  but  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in 
the  localities  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  it 
adapts  itself  to  these  very  varying  cirt'umstances. 
Why  is  it  then  that  we  cannot  succeed  better 
with  it '.'  There  is  also  something  evidently  very 
capricious  about  (Jentiana  acaulis  ((Jentianella). 
I  know,  for  instance,  two  gardens  in  which  it 
flourishes  abundantly.  In  one  it  occupies  the 
edge  of  the  border  directly  facing  the  sun  and  in 
a  light  ordinary  garden  soil.  I  know  of  another 
where  it  has  been  used  for  a  number  of  years 
to  form  the  edging  of  flower  beds  instead  of  Box  ; 
the  edging  is  about  a  foot  wide,  and  even  when 
not  in  flower  its  compact  and  pleasing  foliage 
makes  a  pretty  object,  and  in  the  blooming  sea- 
son it  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  llowers.  The 
soil  in  this  garden  is  a  stiff  loam  and  the  garden 
itself  somewhat  damp ;  in  fact,  no  two  gardens 
could  be  more  opposite  in  their  character  than 
the.se,  and  yet  it  succeeds  well  in  both,  while  in 
others  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it  to  do  well. 
In  my  own  small  garden  I  have  no  difficulty  with 
it,  and  find  it  advisable  to  separate  the  clumps 
every  two  or  three  years.  — H.  H.  D. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  FLOWERS. 

Showy  blue  flowers. — There  is  a  want  of  these 
for  the  period  from,  say,  the  Crocus  season  and 
the  Campanula  season.  What  I  mean  by  showy 
blue  flowers  is  something  in  the  way,  say,  of 
Gentianella  or  the  blue  Aubrietias,  as  against 
Vincas,  which,  though  free  flowering,  do  not  show- 
up  owing  to  the  flowers  nestling  in  the  foliage. 
I  may  mention  as  reliable,  Violas  in  variety, 
Phyteumas,  Polemoniums,  Veronica  prostrata, 
V.  incana,  Erj'ngium  Oliverianum,  (jentianella, 
Linums,  Lithosperraum  prostratum,  L.  purpureo- 
cieruleum.  Lupins,  Orobus  vernus,  Omphalodes 
verna,  Achillea  Napellus,  Hepaticas,  Anemone 
apennina,  A.  blanda,  Camassias,  Aubrietias,  the 
earlier  Larkspurs,  kc.  These  and  similar  things 
of  easy  culture  may  be  used  in  duplicate  accord- 
ing to  the  periods  or  according  to  weakness  of 
numbers  or  variet}',  and  in  all  cases  where  blue 
is  intended  to  show  out  strongly,  masses  should 
be  the  rule. 

Hippeastrum  brachyandruin. — The  flowers 
of  this  are  striking,  not  so  much  for  their  size  as 
for  their  colour  and  foiiii.  It  is,  however,  the 
interest  one  must  feel  in  a  bulbous  plant  of  this 
order  when  one  is  told  that  it  will  stand  out-of- 
door  culture  in  this  country  with  but  the 
slightest  protection  in  the  way  of  a  few  leaves, 
and  no  doubt  such  plants  as  will  do  in  the  open 
safely  are  better  for  being  there  as  com[)ared 
with  pot  culture,  however  well  done,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  intermittent  attention  bestowed 
on  pot  plants.  At  Reading,  I  hear  this  beautiful 
Amaryllid  stands  out ;  the  flowers  of  sheeny 
silvery-purple  with  black-purple  base  outside,  3 
inches  to  4  inches  long. 

Campanula  Raineri. — This  is  a  truly  grand 
sight  just  now.  Surely  in  view  of  the  identity  of 
this  plant  being  so  much  discussed  not  long  ago, 
it  cannot  now,  as  it  used  to  be,  be  needful  to  add 
that  the  true  Raineri  is  meant,  though  I  see  still 
that  the  name  "false  Raineri ''  is  sometimes  used 
by  way  of  compromise.  As  a  flower  it  is  bright 
and  refined  beyond  description.  The  plant  is 
small  in  all  its  parts  excepting  the  flowers,  and 
these  can  scarcely  be  covered  uy  a  two-shilling 
piece.  Perhaps  something  has  favoured  it  this 
season,  for  though  I  have  grown  it  many  years  I 
never  saw  it  so  fine  before  either  in  pots  or  on 
stonework. 

Heuchera       sanguinea       grandiflora.  ^ 

"Flower- spikes  3  feet  high  and  thicker  than  an 
ordinary  penholder;  flowers  large,  velvety  and 
crimson-scarlet."  Such  are  the  words  I  scribbled 
as  I  stood  over  the  specimen  plant  in  the  grounds 
of  Mr.  T.  Walton  Merrall,  whose  residence  is  along 
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way  up  the  northern  slope  of  the  valley  of  Aire- 
dale near  its  convergence  with  Wharfdale,  and 
not  far  from  the  highest  ground  or  moorland  in 
the  vicinity.  I  mention  these  conditions  because 
I  feel  sure  the  thinner  and  purer  air  has  something 
to  do  with  the  manner  in  which  many  choice 
hardy  flowers  grow  with  my  friend.  This  plant 
was  fully  exposed  to  sunshine,  and  besides  was 
growing  on  a  rocky  bank  quite  4  feet  above  the 
ordinary  surface.  The  stems  were  so  strong  as  to 
need  no  supports.  We  have  often  seen  questions 
asked  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  make  the 
Heuchera  sanguinea  flower  better.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  for  deep  plant- 
ing, and  given  that  it  does  not  matter  whether 
it  is  exposed  or  slightly  shaded.  The  rootstocks, 
which  are  half  stem-like  and  half  rhizomatose, 
are,  I  believe,  more  properly  in  place  when  under 
the  surface.  Of  course  I  do  not  say  if  these  are 
above  the  surface  that  the  plants  will  not  flower, 
because  I  know  better.  Still,  I  think  if  in  the 
same  garden  the  rootstocks  were  kept  well  down 
the  results  would  be  better.  I  am  speaking 
as  a  general  rule,  and,  given  annual  or  biennial 
replanting,  by  setting  the  roots  well  down,  a  more 
free-flowering  habit  will  be  developed. 

WoodvUk,  Kirhdall.  .1.  Wood. 


BORDER  CARNATIONS  AT  CHELSEA. 
In  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons' nursery  (Ltd.), 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  there  is  a  fine  collection, 
embracing  the  best  of  both  new  and  old  kinds. 
The  plants  are  arranged  in  long,  narrow  beds  on 
either  side  of  the  main  walk  between  King's  Road 
and  Brompton  Road,  and  despite  the  many  draw- 
backs of  the  situation— for  Chelsea  is  by  no  means 
an  ideal  spot  wherein  to  grow  many  flowers — the 
plants  and,  indeed,  the  blooms  are  as  a  whole 
excellent.  It  is  in  truth  the  border  Carnation 
grown  entirely  without  protection,  and  may  be 
taken  as  an  instance  of  its  general  worth  and 
utility  as  a  town  plant.  We  may  see  here  what 
skill  may  and,  indeed,  can  accomplish  with  good 
soil,  and,  what  is  also  of  equal  importance,  good 
and  hardily  grown  plants.  Any,  in  short,  that 
are  the  reverse  soon  go  to  the  wall  amid  surround- 
ings such  as  here  obtain.  One  thing,  therefore, 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  and  it  is  this,  that  the 
Carnation  may  be  grown  to  well-nigh  perfection 
even  in  a  town  garden,  and  that  is  sufficient 
variety  to  satisfy  all  lovers  of  the  flower.  Selfs 
of  all  shades,  fancies,  and  yellow  grounds  are  in 
considerable  numbers  and  variety,  while  the 
Picotee  is  also  grown,  but  in  smaller  proportion. 
In  the  open  this  season  thrips  have  been  a  plague 
in  many  districts,  yet  here  the  flowers  bore  no 
traces  of  having  suffered  from  this  cause.  Fre- 
quent syringing  and  ample  watering  with  a  light 
mulch  on  the  beds  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  the  like 
assist  in  great  measure  to  keep  such  things  in 
check.  No  disbudding  takes  place  ;  this  is  why 
the  bottom  laterals  are  teeming  with  buds  of 
excellent  size,  that  will  give  flowers  in  plenty 
when  the  main  crop  is  past.  It  is,  in  short,  the 
way  the  Carnation  should  be  grown  for  the  gar- 
den, and  seen  in  this  way  is  as  instructive  as  it  is 
pleasing. 

Varieties. 

The  two  first  beds  are  occupied  by  well-known 
old  kinds,  still  valuable  and  worth  growing. 
These  are  Mrs.  Frank  Watts,  pure  white,  and  Joe 
Willet,  scarlet,  both  very  dwarf  and  free,  of  about 
equal  height,  and  flowering  together,  are  suited  for 
association  one  with  the  other  in  any  bedding 
arrangement.  To  another  well-known  kind,  Alice 
Ayres,  may  almost  be  accorded  the  honour  of  pro- 
viding the  greatest  mass  of  flowers  of  any  kind, 
the  blossoms  appearing  literally  by  hundreds  on 
the  bed  devoted  to  it.  In  point  of  size,  however, 
these  have  to  give  place  to  more  recent  sorts, 
such  as  George  Macquay,  the  finest  white  we  have 
seen.  Not  only  is  this  fine  kind  possessed  of  size, 
but  the  form  is  excellent  and  the  flowers  full, 
while  it  figures  among  the  freest  bloomers  and 
produces  its  flowers  on  stifl'  erect  stems,  material 
for  layering  also  being  abundant.     It  is  a  most 


conspicuous  kind  in  this  collection.  Another  large 
white  is  Edith  Leadenham,  also  a  new  kind.  This 
lacks  some   of  the  fine  form  and  finish  of  the 
previous  kind,  and  is  rather  too  full  of  petals  to- 
wards the  centre.    It  is  such  whites  as  these  that 
place  such   a  poor  kind  as  Mrs.   Eric  Hambro' 
entirely  in  the  shade,  an  opinion  expressed  with  a 
full  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  exquisite 
whiteness  of  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro',  which  probably 
renders  it  unique.     In  the  garden,  however,   and, 
indeed,    in   decoration  also  for  that  matter,   we 
want  Carnations  that  can  hold  the  flowers  up.  Mrs. 
Eric  Hambro'  cannot  do  this ;  the  stalk  is  so  weak 
that  every  flower  droops,  and  its  effect,  therefore, 
in  the  garden  would  be  nil.     Another  very   fine 
white  is  Princess  Charles  of  Denmark,  which  is  in 
every  way  excellent.     Of  scarlets  there  are  also 
some  good  flowers,  Mrs.   MacBae,  an  improved 
Hayes'  Scarlet,  being  very  noticeable  among  them ; 
Sweet  Brier,    Edward    Marshall,    Jim   Smythe, 
King  Arthur  and  Miss  R.  C.  Barclay,  light  rose- 
scarlet,  being  among  the  best  of  this  shade.     In 
form,  colour  and  petal  Lady  Hindlip  is  worthy  of 
mention,  but  is  not  full  enough  compared  with 
other  good  sorts.     Of  the  crimson  or  light  crimson 
shades  Sir  .John  FalstaS'  is  among  the  latter  and 
one  of  the  largest  ever  raised,  while  Sir  George 
Faudell  Phillips  as  a  rich  deep  crimson  will  take 
some  beating,  the  flowers  being  not  only  large, 
but  very  full,  strongly  scented  and  standing  the 
weather    well.     Mephisto,   a    smaller    flower,   is 
perfection   from  a  garden  point  of  view,  being 
wonderfully  free  and  abundant  in  its  flowering 
and    slightly    later    than    others    of    its    shade. 
Another  shade  of  colour,  the  blush  kinds,  is  repre- 
sented by  some  excellent  things.  Her  Grace,  Sea- 
gull and  Waterwitch   being  all  good.     For  the 
self  yellow  class,   always  a  favourite  set,   such 
kinds  as  Pandelli   Ralli,  Miss  Audrey  Campbell, 
and  Hon.  Harry   Escombe   will   ever   satisfy  the 
taste  in  this  direction,   the  last-named   being  a 
glorified  (}ermania.     Of  apricot  or  allied  shades 
the  best  are  Mrs.  Colby  Sharpin,  Winifred  and 
Cinnamon,  while  Miss  Maud  Sullivan,  Exile,  Rose 
Celestial  are  among  the  best  in  the  rose  or  rose- 
scarlet  class.     Bendigo  is  quite  unique  and    a 
remarkable  shade,   which  is  very  striking  in  a 
mass. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  best  selfs  in  their 
respective  colours,  while  the  yellow  grounds 
are  as  yet  not  touched.  To-day,  however, 
these  not  only  form  a  most  beautiful  and 
useful  class,  but  they  are  possessed  of  splendid 
vigorous  constitutions,  such  as  could  not  be  found 
in  the  old  time  flowers  of  this  section.  This  to 
the  grower  is  of  course  a  great  gain,  ami  in 
securing  this  in  the  present  day  forms  of  the 
flower,  the  flower  itself  has  in  no  wise  been 
neglected,  but  the  habit  and  general  vigour  have 
been  greatly  improved.  So  much  so  is  this  the 
case,  that  many  of  the  largest  flowers  are  possessed 
of  strong  constitutions  quite  as  vigorous  as  many 
selfs.  'This  is  most  gratifying  all  round.  Some  of 
the  gems  of  this  set  are  Stanley  Wrightson, 
Wanderer,  Miss  Alice  Mills,  Eldorado,  a  magnifi- 
cent flower ;  Golden  Eagle,  Voltaire,  very  fine : 
Xerxes,  May  Queen,  and  Mr.  Nigel,  every  one  of 
which  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  merit  by  reason 
of  their  excellence ;  the  last  named,  Mr.  Nigel, 
is  a  remnrkable  flower  with  a  very  heavy  crimson 
edge.  Enough  has  now  besn  said  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  general  worth  and  value  of  these  beau- 
tiful flowers  as  seen  in  a  London  nursery  garden. 
Nor  is  it  merely  a  bed  or  two,  but  several  tlozen 
beds,  the  size  of  which  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  expected  to  take  up  something 
like  a  thousand  layers  from  each  ;  layers,  too,  if 
we  may  anticipate  the  balls  of  roots  at  potting 
time,  will  be  of  the  finest  possible  description. 
Close  by  is  a  large  house  devoted  to  the  pot  cul- 
ture of  the  same  things,  and  this  a  veritable  blaze 
of  colour  and  variety  from  which  whole  sheaves  of 
blossom  could  be  taken  if  required.  E.  J. 


Lilium  chalcedonicum. — In  any  selection  of 
good  garden  Lilies  this  species  must.be  included, 
for  it  succeeds  better  in  the  open  border  than 


many  other  kinds ;  indeed,  fine  established  masses 
may  be  occasionally  met  with  in  old-fashioned 
cottage  gardens.  It  also  possesses  many  distinc- 
tive features,  for  the  clear  unspotted  red  of  the 
flower  is  totally  unlike  that  of  any  other  Lily, 
while  the  petals  are  of  a  thick  wax-like  nature, 
and  in  this  respect  second  only  to  the  Japanese 
Lilium  Hansoni.  About  the  end  of  July  is  usually 
the  flowering  season  of  L.  chalcedonicum,  whose 
blossoms  are  less  heavily  scented  than  those  of 
some  others  of  the  Martagon  group  to  which  it 
belongs,  but  even  this  is  too  pronounced  for  a 
confined  place.  Though  L.  chalcedonicum  does 
not  flower  till  a  great  many  Lilies  are  over,  it  is 
one  of  the  earliest  to  appear  above  ground  in  the 
spring.  The  first  after  L.  candidum  is  L.  testa- 
ceum,  with  the  Japanese  L.  Hansoni,  L.  chalce- 
donicum following  closely  on  its  heels.  The 
scarlet  Martagon,  which  is  the  popular  name  of 
L.  chalcedonicum,  does  not  produce  many  roots, 
but  they  are  all  stout  and  of  a  deep  descending 
nature.  The  flowers  of  L.  chalcedonicum  are  not 
all  of  equal  brilliancy,  some  individuals  being 
more  richly  coloured  than  others. — H.  P. 

Carnation  Marguerite. — I  usually  grow  a 
good  number  of  this  useful  and  beautiful  free- 
Sowering  Carnation  both  for  lifting  and  potting 
up  in  the  autumn  for  greenhouse  decoration  and 
for  cutting.  They  always  do  well,  last  year  being 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  a  general  way  I 
have  had  the  plants  pulled  up  and  thrown  away 
after  they  have  done  flowering — that  is,  those 
left  in  the  borders  outdoors— but  last  season  they 
looked  so  strong  and  healthy  that  I  resolved  to 
allow  them  to  remain  to  see  whether  they  would 
give  a  second  crop  of  bloom.  This,  I  am  pleased 
to  say,  they  are  now  doing,  and  the  yield  is  far 
beyond  that  furnished  by  the  plants  last  autumn, 
while  in  size  and  brilliancy  of  colour  the  flowers 
are  equal.  The  plants  will  literally  be  one  mass 
of  bloom  in  a  few  days,  and  although  the  old 
Clove  and  other  border  Carnations  are  now  coming 
into  flower,  the  sweetly  perfumed  blooms  of  the 
Marguerite  Carnations  will  be  most  welcome  for 
cutting.  There  may  be  nothing  new  or  novel  in 
the  experiment,  but  it  is  one  I  have  never  tried 
before.  Now  that  it  has  been  found  to  answer  so 
well,  the  plants  of  this  Carnation  will  in  future 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  borders  the  second 
year  instead  of  being  consigned  to  the  rubbish 
heap,  as  has  been  done  heretofore.  By  allowing 
the  plants  to  remain  to  bloom  the  second  time, 
and  by  sowing  seed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
in  addition  to  the  usual  time  of  sowing,  viz  , 
March  and  April,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
having  Marguerite  Carnations  in  bloom  outdoors 
from  June  until  very  late  in  the  autumn.  — 
A.  W. 

Erigeron  mucronatus. — Referring  to  the 
note  of  "  F.  W.  B."  on  page  92  of  The  Garden, 
I  should  say  that  Erigeron  mucronatus  (De  C. ), 
the  Mexican  Daisy,  a  dwarf  sub-shrubby  hardy 
perennial,  with  pink  and  white  flowers,  like  those 
of  a  lawn  Daisy,  is  a  far  commoner  plant  in 
English  gardens  lihan  Vittadenia  triloba  (De  C. ), 
an  Australian  plant,  now  considered  identical 
with  V.  australis  (Richard),  a  New  Zealand  plant. 
The  three  will  be  found  described  accurately  in  De 
CandoUe's  "  Prodiomus,"  vol.  v.,  pp.  280,  281  and 
285.  The  character  which  gives  its  specific  name 
to  the  Erigeron — a  sharp  callous  brown  spike  at 
the  tip  of  each  leaf  -  is  more  obvious  when  a  lens 
is  used  than  it  is  to  the  naked  eye.  The  name- 
giving  specific  character  of  the  Vittadenia  is  the 
splittmg  of  the  end  of  each  leaf  into  three  lobes, 
a  character  absent  from  the  Erigeron.  I  may  add 
that  E.  mucronatus  was  for  twenty  years  at  least 
after  its  introduction  as  a  garden  plant  known  in 
the  trade  as  Vittadenia  triloba — a  plant  which  is 
tender  in  Edge  Gardens,  although  hardy  at 
Warley,  in  Essex.  The  Mexican  Daisy,  however, 
is  so  hardy  as  to  survive  hard  winters  and  to 
become  a  troublesome  weed  on  the  rockeries  here. 
— C.  WoLLEY-DoD,  Ediji:  Hall,  Malpas. 

p.S. — De  CandoUe  wrongly  makes  Erigeron  of 
the  neuter  gender,  but  it  is  a  good  classical  Greek 
word,  and  is  certainly  masculine. 
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THE  WATER  LILIES  OF  EGYPT. 
With  the  kind  pormiasion  of  Mr.  C. 
Schoeller,  of  Alexandria,  I  send  you,  for 
The  Gakdkn,  a  photograph,  taken  by  him- 
self, of  the  blue  star  Water  Lily  (NyiiipliM>a 
ciurulea  of  Savigny  and  N.  stellata  of  Will- 
denow),  gathered  a  few  weeks  ai^o  in  one  of 
its  native  haunts,  the  village  of  Kafr-Dawar, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Alexandria  on  the 
main  line  of  railway  to  Cairo.  I  only  wish 
this  excellant  photograph  could  convey  to 
you  the  exi^uisite  shades  of  blue  and  green  in 
the  petals,  stalks,  and  veined  sepals  of  the 
beautiful  "  brides  of  the  Nile  "  ("  arayis  en 
Nil"),  as  the  Arabs  call  the  Uowers  of  these 
famous  Lilies.  They  are  very  fragrant  in  the 
open  air,  but  in  a  closed  room,  or  held  too 
close  to  the  face,  are  apt  to  remind  one  of 
that  pest  of  our  childhood — medicinal  rhu- 
barb. The  leaves,  which  unfortunately  are 
not  represented  in  the  photo,  are  large  and 
heart-shaped,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  distant 
teeth  on  their  edges,  though  sometimes  they 


undoubtedly  first  place  as  regards  ritual  im- 
portance.    Entire    blossonij    of   this   species 
were   found    by    Professor    .Sjhweinfurth    in 
1881     with    their     long     stalks     uninjured 
among  the  outer  bandages  of  the  mummy  of 
I  Eameses  11,  now  in  the  Gizeh  Museum,  and 
j  they  played   a   prominent    part   among   the 
plant  remains  found  in  1881  among  the  great 
tomb    discoveries    at    Di'irel    ISfdiari.     The 
paintings  of  the   blue   Lotus  on  the  temple 
walls  of  the  foregoing  dynasties  are  endless. 
The  petals  of  the  white  Lotus  were  also  found 
in  the  flower-wreaths  with  which   the  breast 
of  the  mummy  of  Rameses  II.  was  adorned, 
I  but  Dr.  Schweinfurth  is  of  opinion  that  it 
played  a  much  less  important  part  than  the 
blue  Lotus  in   the  decoration  of   the  dead, 
even   down   to    Ptolemaic    times.      As   the 
I  flowers   of  the    Nelumbiuni   speciosum    (L.) 
I  (or  Sacred  Bean  of  India,  China,  and  Japan) 
have    never    been    found    in 


apecies  planted  some  couple  of  years  ago.  From 
seed  saved  last  autumn  the  [)lant3  are  about 
!)  inches  hif^h,  but  will  not  Hower  this  year. 

Coreopsis  Golden  Sunset. —  Under  this  name 
I  have  noted  a  finely  coloured,  large  form  of  the 
useful  Uoreopsia  grandidora,  one  of  tlie  very  best 
of  plants  for  keeping  up  a  brij;ht  display  over  a 
lonff  season,  especially  in  hot,  dry  summers.  The 
form  in  (luestion  has  larfjer  flowers  than  the  type, 
the  colour  a  beautiful  golden  yellow.  No  gar- 
dener should  be  without  this  tine  old  plant,  which 
is  easily  raised  from  seed  ;  indeed,  self  sown  plants 
come  up  by  the  thousand  oven  in  a  heavy,  cold 
soil.  If  not  strictly  perennial,  it  lasts  for  several 
years,  «hen  the  old  plants  should  be  destroyed 
and  young  seedlings  substituted. — H. 


are  i|uite  entire.  The  whole  plant  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  "  bishnin,"  and  the  tuberous 
roots,  which  are  eaten  like  potatoes,  "  biyaru." 
There  are  varieties  of  this  plant  in  India  with 
white,  rose-coloured,  or  purple  flowers,  but 
in  Egypt  they  are  always  blue.  The  only 
other  wild  Water  Lily  in  Egypt  is  Nymphtoa 
Lotus,  L.  (the  Nuphar  of  the  Arabs),  which 
here  has  always  white  flowers,  though  in 
India  there  are  coloured  varieties,  as  with  the 
N.  stellata.  The  flowers  of  the  X.  Lotus  are 
also  called  "  arayis  en  Nil  "  sometimes  by  the 
Arabs,  and  are  equally  common  with  the 
blue  ones  in  wet  ditches  in  the  delta  in  the 
summer  ;  the  leaves  are  somewhat  like  those 
of  the  blue  Lily,  but  are  always  serrated  ;  the 
petals  are  obtuse,  and  less  narrow  than  those 
of  the  N.  stellata.  The  English  white  and 
yellow  Water  Lilies  (Nymph:ea  alba,  L.,  and 
Nuphar  luteum,  L.),  though  frequent  in 
Palestine,  are  not  found  in  Egypt. 

As  regards  the  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian 
Water  Lilies,  the  blue  one  had  in  early  days 


TRIAL  OF  TUFTED   PANSIES  AT 

CHISWICK. 

The  trial  of  Tufted  Pansies  in  the  gardens  of  the 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  shows  a 

marked  advance  over  that  of  last  year.     Borders 

with   a  northern  and    an    eastern    aspect    were 

ure-Ptolemaic  '  ^^'^'^''^d  for  the  purpose,  and  here  the  plants  seem 
,,  ^  ,  ij-ii  ito  have  made  considerable  progress,  many  of  them 

tombs   or   coftins,    and  are  not    depicted    on    ^^^^^^  attained  large  proportions  and  flowering 
them,  whilst  Herodotus  is  the  first  who  men-  |  freely.     There  were  indications  here  and  there  of 

failure  with  different  sorts,  and 
this  doubtless  pointed  to  the  weak 
constitution  of  such  varieties. 

From  various  raisers  and  trade 
specialists  some  20.3  varieties  were 
sent  for  trial,  and  six  plants  of  each 
were  planted  out  in  the  borders 
during  the  last  week  of  March. 
From  a  carefully  compiled  record 
it  was  ascertained  that  certain  va- 
rieties commenced  to  blossom  about 
May  9,  and  these  were  succeeded 
by  others  in  the  course  of  the  next 
week  to  ten  days.  There  had  been 
a  continuous  display  ever  since. 
The  borders  had  been  liberally 
manured  and  in  the  earl}'  summer 
mulched  with  cocoa  nut  fibre  refuse. 
The  plants  had  also  been  relieved' 
of  spent  blossoms,  this  assisting 
very  materially  to  keep  them  ir> 
a  healthy  condition.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  the  first  visit  of  the  floral 
committee  fifteen  varieties  were 
credited  with  tl  rae  crosses,  this 
being  equivalent  to  highly  com- 
mended, and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  note  the  names  and  descriptions 
of  these.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

Wraoment. — A    miniature    flower, 
rather  larger  than  the  recognised  size, 
with   neat    upper   petals,    faintly   flushed   with    blue, 
lower  petals  white.     It  is  a  dwarf,  compact  variety. 
.  .  I      Diana.  —  A   free-flowering    and    compact  variety. 

by  the  Persians  and    brought    into  prominent    upper  petals  lavender-blue,  lower  petals  white, 
culture     during     the     GrcBCO-Roman     period.       .Jackanapes.  —  In    this    tlie    upper    petals    are 

D.i       ,     TioAA     „  „f    A-,I  „  T.,..!.:  V,     brownish-crimson,  lower  petals  rich  yellow.    1  he  only 
uring  the  last  lliOO  years  of  Araljo-Turkish   ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^„  ^^  '^^^^  ;„  ^'^3  f^^.^^^  (3  4^3,^  it  is  free- 

dominatiou    both    the    Nelumbium    and    the  flowerinj?  and  very  distinct  from  anything  else. 

Papyrus  have  disappeared  from  general  culti-  -I-  B.  Hiding.— This  is  the  well-known  deep  mauve- 

...      XT'         J.         J           i„  t„  u„  r„.,.    1    ;,  sport  from  WiUiara  Xiel,    and   valued  because  of  its 

vation  in  Egypt,  and  are  only  to  be  found  m  £j;^^j  ^^^  ^.i^^^j^g  ^„i„„^  j^  t^e  flower  garden.  The 

hiiliit  is  very  good. 

Sir  Robert  Puller. — .V  large  pile  mauve-blue- 
flower  with  distinct  rays  and  yellow  eye,  very  much 
resembling  a  variety  known  as  Magnilicent,  and  pos- 
sibly synonymous  with  that  sort.  The  habit  is  tufted 
and  compact,  and  tlie  plant  is  also  free-flowering. 

Countess  of  Hopetoun. — .-Although  this  variety 
has  been  introduced  some  years  now  it  is  still 
valuable.  The  flowers  are  large,  rayless.  and  cream- 
white  in  colour.  It  ia  a  free-flowering  sort,  though 
the  blossoms  lack  the  substance  of  those  of  some  of  the 
newer  introductions. 

Mrs.  H.  Bki.i.amv. — This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
the  fancy  type  of  flower.    The  upper  petals  are  pale 
lavender,  under  petals  rich  purple  with  a  velvety  sur- 
face.    Of  the  type  it  is  one  of  tlio  most  reliable,  but 
more  compact  and  tufted  habit  of  growth  ia  desirable 

Bullion. — The  merits  of  this  o'd  sort  were  recog 
nised  probably  because  of  iti  cjuaistency.  This  is 
one  of  the  earliest  to  flower,  and  is  aUo  seea  in  flne 


The  Blue  Star  Water  Lily  (Nymphasa  stellata).    From  a  'photograph  sent  6y  Admiral  Blomfield,  Alexandria. 


tions  this  plant  in  Egypt,  Dr.  Schweinfurth 
considers  that  it  must  have  been   introduced  1 


a  few  gardens  hero  and  there. 

I  wi.sh  you  were  here  at  this  season  to  see 
some  of  our  handsome  trees  in  flower : 
Poinciana  regia,  Solanuni  macranthum,  Jaca- 
randa  mimosajfolia,  Tecoma  stans,  gorgeous 
with  scarlet,  violet  and  white,  blue,  and 
chrome-yellow  flowers,  with  their  beautiful 
foliage.  R.  W.  Blomfield. 

Al/'.i'un'friii. 


Alstroemerias. — These  have  been  cjuite  the 
finest  flowers  of  the  week  (.July  'i.')),  their  rich 
and  telling  colours  and  the  great  freedom  with 
which  they  are  produced  being  strong  points  in 
their  favour.  Most  of  the  plants  are  seedlings 
from   A.   aurea,    A.  cbilensis,   and    a   few  other 
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condition  late  in  the  season.  It  is  a  moat  profuse 
bloomer,  and  its  neat,  compact  style  of  growth, 
although  somewhat  slender,  is  a  recommendatinn.  The 
blossoms  are  of  a  deep  golden  yellow  colour  with  dark 
rays  running  from  the  centre. 

M.4RCHI0XKSS. — In  this  variety  we  have  one  of  the 
very  best.  The  plants  are  literally  covered  with  pure 
white  blojsoms  of  the  most  chaste  description,  and  as 
there  was  some  mistake  when  this  variety  was  first  put 
into  commerce,  it  is  just  poss'ble  some  growers  may 
have  it  under  the  name  of  Niphetos.  The  habit  is 
very  compact,  though  less  tufted  than  some  others. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Goriion. — A  large  handsome  flower  very 
much  resembling  the  old  Countess  of  Kintore,  but 
better  than  that  variety,  especially  in  its  habit,  which 
is  rather  dwarf.  This  sort  should  supersede  the  last- 
mentioned  variety  if  a  plant  less  straggling  in  its 
growth  is  desired.  Colour  dark  purple  centre,  shading 
to  pale  lavender  at  outer  edges. 

lONA. — Another  of  the  fancy  type  of  flower.  Colour 
blue-black  with  a  white  blotch  at  tlie  edge  of  each 
petal,  upper  petals  lavender.  It  is  very  liable  to  sport. 
The  habit,  too,  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

DurnESS  of  Fife. — Quite  a  distinct  type  of  plant 
and  flower.  The  habit  is  very  tufted,  and  plants  soon 
attain  a  large  size.  The  blossoms,  which  are  de- 
veloped on  long,  stout  foot-stalks,  are  of  a  light 
primrose,  distinctly  edged  with  blue.  This  is  a  free- 
flowering  sort. 

Hamish. — This  is  a  bright  purple-crimson  flower, 
and  a  very  useful  coloar  in  the  border.  The  growth 
is  rather  strong. 

Princess  Louise  bears  freely  charming  rayless 
canary-yellow  blossoms  on  somewhat  short  flower- 
stalks.  The  habit  is  very  dwarf  and  compact.  The 
constitution,  too,  is  excellent. 

Blue  Gown. — This,  like  the  last-mentioned,  is 
typical  of  what  a  Tufted  Pansy  should  be.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  profu?e  bloomers,  and  the  habit  is  won- 
derfully dwarf  and  compact,  the  constitution,  too, 
being'all  that  one  could  wish  for.  The  colour  may  be 
described  as  pale  mauve-blue,  and  the  blossoms  are 
rayless  with  a  yellow  eye. 

In  addition  to  the  foresroing  there  were  many 
other  very  fine  sorts  in  flower,  but  which,  per- 
haps, at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  floral  com- 
mittee were  not  at  their  best.  Some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  deserving  of  special  mention 
were  White  Duchess,  a  beautiful  white  sport 
from  Duchess  of  Fife,  but  with  a  pretty  blue 
edging.  Cioldfinch  is  another  member  of  the 
same  family,  colour  yellow,  edged  bluish  purple. 
Neptune,  a  fancy  flower,  has  a  rich  purple  centre, 
passing  to  white  at  the  edges.  Pencaitland,  an 
excellent  free-flowering  pure  white  sort,  has  a 
splendid  dwarf  habit  and  with  neat  pencillings. 
Ardwell  Gem  is  still  one  of  the  best,  its  fine 
sulphur-coloured  blossoms  very  effective  on  the 
splendid  dwarf  style  of  growth.  Cordelia,  highly 
thought  of  when  first  introduced,  with  its  creamy 
white  blossoms,  is  still  one  of  the  best.  In  Bride- 
groom the  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  blush- 
lavender  in  colour.  The  growth,  too,  is  very 
dwarf.  P>,osea  pallida  was  not  so  good  here  as  is 
seen  in  most  gardens,  yet  it  was  in  sufficiently 
good  form  to  prove  its  value  as  a  pale  rose  bed- 
ding sort.  William  Niel  was  represented  by  free- 
flowering  plants  of  a  pretty  shade  of  pale  rose. 
Mary  CJilbert,  a  first-rate  golden  yellow  rayed 
flower,  has  a  nice  spreading  habit  of  growth. 
William  Haig,  with  its  brilliant  indigo-blue 
flowers,  is  superior  to  Archie  Cirant  in  point  of 
colour.  Nellie  is  one  of  the  finest  mauve- white 
sorts,  having  large  rayless  flowers  on  stout  foot- 
stalks of  good  length  and  possesses  a  tine  habit. 
Unique  is  a  beautiful  rich  rayless  yellow,  a  seed- 
ling from  A.  J.  Rowberry.  Trent  Park  Yellow  is 
another  pretty  yellow  rayless  sort,  with  an  orange 
blotch  in  the  centre  ;  it  is  also  free  flowering  and 
of  compact  habit.  There  were  a  few  good 
miniature  sorts,  including  the  original  of  the  type, 
Violetta,  with  its  fragrant  flowers  of  pure  white, 
flushed  yellow  on  the  lower  petals  and  possessing 
a  perfect  habit  ;  Bridal  Wreath,  a  pure  white 
self ;  Gnome,  cream,  flushed  golden  yellow,  very 
dwarf ;  Marginata,  white,  with  the  faintest  blue 
border  ;  Ophir,  neat,  small  yellow  flowers,  neatly 
edged  white  ;  Ciold  Crest,  rich  golden  yellow,  very 
pretty  and  distinct ;   Lyric,   a  pale  blush-lilac. 


tinted  lavender,  very  pleasing  and  profuse,  and 
Mrs.  George  Finlay,  cream-white,  shading  to 
yellow  and  very  sweet  scented. 

D.  B.  Ceane. 


SWEET  PEA  TRIALS   AT   READING. 

Qi'iTE  recently  we  had  an  opjiortunity  of  inspect- 
ing the  trials  of  Sweet  Peas  in  the  seed  grounds  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading.  To  render  all 
such  trials  not  only  comparative,  but  very  thorough 
and  complete,  every  conceivable  care  is  taken, 
even  in  the  minutest  details  that  in  all  proba- 
bility would  escape  notice  in  those  instances 
where  there  is  an  undoubted  lack  of  system  and 
thoroughness.  The  fullest  records  of  all  these 
trials  are  carefully  preserved,  so  that  in  years  to 
come  it  may  be  as  easy  as  it  is  to-day  to  answer 
any  question  as  to  the  origin  of  any  variety,  or 
any  special  or  particular  strain  of  this  or  that 
flower.  So  what  we  found  to  be  the  case  among 
the  Sweet  Peas  is  merely  part  of  the  everyday 
perfect  routine  that  here  prevails  with  some  crop 
or  other,  .and  with  special  experience  to  govern 
and  assist  in  each  and  every  case,  the  information 
vouchsafed  is  a  result  of  the  most  reliable 
character.  \\'ith  the  extensive  trials  of  the  Peas 
in  (juestion,  the  whole  subject  becomes  something 
more  than  a  trial ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  very  severe 
test,  from  which  only  those  kinds  bearing  promise 
of  the  highest  ideals  emerge  with  anything  ap- 
proaching a  full  measure  of  good  points.  As  with 
many  another  group  of  florists'  flowers,  the  highest 
standard  of  excellence  of  to-day  will  undoubtedly 
be  surpassed  a  decade  hence,  ju.st  as  those  of  to- 
day have  so  completely  eclipsed  those  of  a  past 
decade.  The  incessant  onward  march  of  progress 
in  these  flowers  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
phase  of  the  subject,  especially  when,  as  here,  the 
old  and  the  new  — the  former  frequently  dating 
many  years  back — are  arranged  side  by  side  in 
their  respective  shades  of  colour,  that  their  merits 
or  otherwise  are  determinable  at  a  glance.  That 
this  is  possible  may  be  gathered,  perhaps,  from 
one  solitary,  though  important  item.  Not  only  is 
planting,  preparing  the  soil,  and  such  things 
carried  out  in  the  most  uniform  way  possible,  but 
each  row  throughout  contained  at  the  moment  of 
planting  precisely  the  same  number  of  seeds. 
Therefore  it  is  possible  to  decide  at  a  glance 
when  superior  or  more  vigorous  haulm,  a  denser 
growth  and  more  abundant  flowering  appear. 
Many  may  think,  perhaps,  that  the  Messrs. 
Sutton  have  an  ideal  spot  for  growing  these 
Peas;  whereas,  indeed,  it  is  just  the  opposite, 
the  soil  being  light,  very  stony,  and  shallow — 
the  very  soil  for  devouring  manure  wholesale. 
Yet  in  such  a  soil  everything  is  still  comparative 
so  far  as  seed  trials  go.  No  one  need  fear  the 
result  if  but  a  very  ordinary  soil  exists  wherein 
to  grow  these  popular,  fragrant  and  pretty 
flowers.  In  such  a  soil  as  that  just  mentioned 
these  Sweet  Peas  in  a  season  like  the  present  are 
not  long-lived,  and  particularly  in  a  test  case  like 
that  now  being  conducted  at  Reading.  Where  the 
whole  crop  of  flowers,  pods  and  all,  remain  upon 
the  plants,  early  distress  is  more  likely  to  ensue 
than  is  the  case  where  the  flowers  are  gathered  as 
soon  as  opened. 

The  whole  of  this  extensive  trial,  comprising 
something  like  18.5  varieties,  occupies  231  rows, 
each  about  3.5  feet  in  length  and  at  about  3h  feet 
apart,  covers  a  very  considerable  area,  and 
embraces  one  of  the  most  complete  assortments 
ever  brought  together. 

The  dwarf  bedding  Cupid  is,  of  course,  here  in 
its  several  shades  of  pure  white,  blush,  and  pink, 
which  is  the  order  of  arranging  the  whole  of  the 
kinds  here.  That  is  to  say,  whites  of  all  kinds 
and  from  all  sources  constitute  so  many  rows, 
culminating  in  the  giant  whites.  The  whites  are 
followed  by  the  blushes  of  all  sorts,  and  terminate 
also  with  the  giant  strain  of  this  colour.  Then 
follow  the  pink,  red,  and  other  shades  in  precisely 
the  same  order,  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  trial.  The  fairness  and  completeness  of 
the  trial  are  here  again  exemplified,  the  whole  of 
the    trials    being    planted    under   number    only, 


arranged  at  headquarters  and  sent  to  the  grounds 
for  planting,  this  being  begun  and  ended  in 
a  few  hours.  It  is  in  this  way,  indeed,  that  the 
trials  of  these  things,  albeit  an  expensive  item  in 
itself,  is  rendered  so  thoroughly  reliable.  While 
many  of  the  trials  are  undoubtedly  severe,  as  well 
as  singularly  trustworthy  in  the  smallest  details, 
no  attempt  is  made  by  extraordinary  methods  of 
culture  to  render  the  cultural  side  of  the  ques- 
tion impossible  of  improvement.  The  variety 
Cupid  has  already  been  noted,  though  perhaps  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  reason  of  its  dwarf- 
ness,  or  at  least  one  reason.  This  dwarfness  is 
due  partly  to  the  loss  of  or  blindness,  perhaps,  of 
the  leading  point,  combined  with  the  prompt 
production  of  lateral  growth,  and  therefore  flower 
at  only  a  few  inches  high.  The  dwarfness  and 
the  abundant  flowering  of  the  plant  have  their 
uses,  though  these  are  practically  restricted  to 
pot  culture  and  to  bedding.  Of  the  rest  we  can 
only  say  what  is  here  amply  demonstrated  in  the 
most  convincing  manner,  that  the  strains  of  these 
Sweet  Peas  in  their  varying  shades,  to  which  the 
Messrs.  Sutton  have  given  the  name  of  "giant," 
are  giants  pure  and  simple.  Not  so  much  in 
excess  of  vigour  over  the  okler  sorts  as  in  the 
size  and  the  number  of  blossoms  to  each  spray, 
four  flowers,  even  in  this  exceedingly  dry  and  try- 
ing season,  being  quite  common,  while  in 
older  types,  such  as  the  well-known  Invincible  for 
instance,  only  two  occur.  The  difference  was  so 
marked,  so  unmistakable,  at  certain  intervals,  that 
it  provoked  the  natural  inquiry  as  to  whether 
each  row  contained  the  same  amount  of  seed, 
with  the  above  stated  result.  And  not  only  in 
size  do  these  "giants"  excel,  but  also  in 
form,  the  standard  in  the  best  forms  partak- 
ing somewhat  of  the  obovate  outline.  As 
to  form  alone  combined  with  substance  of 
petal,  great  attention  is  paid  by  a  very 
enthusiastic  and  trusted  employ^.  The  well- 
known  white  Emily  Henderson  that  created  some- 
thing of  a  furore  but  a  year  or  two  since  is  now 
completely  eclipsed  by  Sutton's  Ciiant  White, 
which  is  not  only  purer  in  every  way  and  much 
larger,  but  devoid  of  the  great  central  incurving 
notch  at  the  highest  point  of  the  standard,  a  very 
great  defect  when  seen  in  company  with  the  Giant 
White,  whose  rounded  standard  is  so  permanently 
erect.  This  item  alone  has  a  marked  effect  when 
viewing  the  whole  row  of  each  kind,  and  in  the 
giant  strain  all  that  is  possible  to  be  seen  of  the 
colour  is  seen  and  to  advantage,  a  fact  equally 
as  important  in  decoration  as  in  the  garden. 
Another  instance  may  be  cited  in  the  pink  shades, 
viz..  Lady  Penzance,  a  very  beautiful  kind 
indeed,  but  superseded  by  Giant  Pink,  which 
is  a  most  decided  advance  in  the  same  way  of 
colour.  And  what  is  true  of  the  white  and  pink 
just  named  is  equally  true  of  almost  every  other 
hue,  whether  it  be  salmon  or  scarlet,  cardinal  or 
crimson,  mauve  or  blue,  and  so  forth,  due  in  a  very 
large  degree  to  the  constant  watchfulness  and 
selection  that  are  daily  going  on  while  these 
things  are  in  their  prime.  Of  the  giant  race  alone 
there  would  appear  enough  and  to  spare,  seeing 
that  some  dozen  very  distinct  shades  exist,  quite 
apart  from  intermediate  shades.  Of  course  there 
is  a  large  general  collection  of  named  kinds  to  be 
seen  also,  and  these  alone  are  well-nigh  bewildering 
in  their  apparently  endless  numbers  ;  whereas  the 
giant  forms  carry  descriptive  colour  names  at  once 
simple  and  helpful  at  a  glance.  A  few  of  the  most 
striking  of  named  kinds  are  Cottage  Maid,  pink 
standards  and  blush  wings  ;  Catherine  Tracey, 
most  delicate  pink  ;  Venus,  salmony  buft',  very 
charming  ;  (irey  Friar,  dusky  purple-blue  and 
white,  distinct ;  Emily  Eckford,  deep  mauve- 
blue,  extra  ;  Orange  Prince,  very  striking  shade  : 
Sutton's  Butterfly,  pure  white,  with  a  Picotee 
edge  of  lavender-blue  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  white 
and  blue  ;  Her  Majesty,  rose  and  pale  rose,  one  of 
the  largest  of  all.  Of  this  last  there  is  a  selection 
possessing  identical  vigour  with  great  freedom  of 
flowering,  and  having  glowing  rose-scarlet  blooms. 
One  very  striking  item  in  the  more  brilliant 
shades  is  the  manner  the  varying  shades  appear 
on  the  flowers,  which  are  as  though  washed  on  in 
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miniature    waves,    thus  giving  a   very   distinct 
appearance. 

Tlie  above  of  course  are  but  a  few  of  the 
two  Imndred  kinds  grown,  a  large  number  of 
wliich  are  carefully  preserved  for  tost  purposes. 
Finally,  as  sliovv,.  gthe  prevailing  enthusiasm,  we 
may  me  ition  tha  cross-fertilising  is  carried  out 
on  "quite  a  large  scale,  which  accounts  for  the 
many  charming  things  that  may  be  seen,  but  as 
yet  not  obtainible  owing  to  stock  being  in- 
sutiicient  for  the  large  demand.  In  this  way 
numbers  of  beautiful  things  surpassing  most  of 
the  named  commercial  kinds  are  utilised  as  pollen 
parents  or  seed  bearers  with  the  hope  of  still 
further  improving  an  already  delightful  race  of 
garden  favourites.  No  haphazard  work  is  coun- 
tenanced and  all  crosses  are  carefully  recorded. 
E.  .1. 

Nemesia  strumosa. — This  is  remarkable  for 
the  apparently  never-ending  variety  of  colours, 
some  of  which  are  quite  novel  and  very  beautiful. 
Indeed,  so  great  is  the  colour  variety  of  this  race, 
that  beds  or  groups  of  one  shade  may  easily  be 
arranged  in  the  garden  and  form  a  considerable 
attraction.  At  a  glance  we  noted  the  purest 
white,  together  with  lemon-sulphur,  rich  yellow, 
deep  orange,  rose  and  carmine,  blue,  violet,  &c., 
sulMcient  indeed  to  satisfy  all  needs. 

Carnation  Sundridge. — This  is  the  name 
given  to  a  tine  scarlet  self  which  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
olitained  an  award  of  merit  from  the  floral  com- 
mittee, which  it  well  deserved,  the  colour  being 
rich  and  clear  and  the  flowers  of  good  size,  free 
from  calyx-splitting,  so  common  among  the  best 
Carnations.  A  verj'  curious  fact,  however,  is  that 
in  two  gardening  papers  the  variety  is  described 
as  belonging  both  to  the  tree  and  border  sections. 
As  a  grower  of  Carnations,  I  unhesitatingly 
favour  The  Garden  report,  which  describes  it  as 
a  border  kind,  and  I  imagine  the  true  tuft  of 
grass  at  the  base  as  much  as  the  entire  absence  of 
lateral  breaks  on  the  flowering  stem  will  favour 
this  view. — (Ikowkr. 

Campanula  fragilis. — It  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  dissuade  some  gardeners  who  grow  this 
plant  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  C.  isophylla 
alba,  which  not  infrequently  acts  as  a  companion 
plant.  Vet  the  complaint  is  frequent  that  the 
above  will  not  trail  with  the  same  freedom  as  the 
white  form  of  0.  isophylla.  In  V.  fragilis  the 
leaves  are  of  a  leaden  hue,  while  the  growth 
rarely  extends  to  more  than  S  inches  or 
it  inches  from  the  plant.  In  the  blue  and  white 
forms  of  C.  isophylla  the  trailing  masses  of  bloom 
often  extend  to  'J.V  feet  in  length  and  are  covered 
with  one  sheet  ot  flowers.  In  this  respect  it  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus,  the  stems  much 
less  liable  to  suddenly  snap  than  in  the  case  of 
C.  fragilis. 

Clematises  dying.— I  notice  in  The  Garden 
of  .July  '23  "  V."  asks  the  cause  of  his  Clematises 
dying.  Among  Clematis  growers  this  vexatious 
occurrence  is  known  as  the  Clematis  disease. 
What  it  is  and  the  cause  no  one  yet  has  fully 
determined.  Numerous  experts  on  diseases  of 
plants  have  studied  the  question,  and  the  only 
reason  they  can  assign  is  general  weakness  caused 
by  excessive  propagation.  Enormous  quantities 
of  this  plant  have  been  propagated  and  hybridised, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  this  has  pro- 
duced a  weakness  in  the  stock.  The  suddenness 
with  which  plants  are  attacked  is  most  remark- 
able. I  have  observed  cases  in  which  plants  in 
the  morning  appeared  as  healthy  and  as  vigorous 
as  one  could  po.ssibly  wish,  and  the  same  evening 
the  branches  have  withered  and  turned  brown, 
stricken,  as  it  were,  with  a  kind  of  paralj'sis.  In 
some  instances  the  whole  plant  is  atl'ected  ;  in 
others  only  one  branch.  I  may  here  give  "  V."  a 
word  of  comfort  as  to  his  plants.  I  have  found  that 
the  disease  does  not  kill  the  plants  outright,  as 
in  the  majority  of  cases  they  break  up  again  the 
following  spring  as  vigorously  as  ever.  That  plants 
ilo  recover  h.n  been  proved.  I  have  lately  seen  a 
collection  which  was  planted  last  year  and  badly 


atTectod,  and  so  far  they  have  survived  and  are 
flowering  freoly.  Thatexcessive  propagation  is  the 
probalile  cause  seems  feasible,  for  I  have  never 
yet  seen — and  I  have  rare  opportunity  of  doing 
so  among  thousands  of  plants — this  disease 
in  such  varieties  as  C.  Henderson!,  C.  Flam- 
mula,  C.  montana,  C.  ccvrulea  odorata,  and  C. 
jianiculata,  which  are  propagated  by  layers. 
Some  authorities  have  suggested  as  a  possible 
remedy  using  tlie  C.  Viticella  stock  for  grafting 
in  preference  to  C.  Vitalba,  but  the  use  of  C. 
Viticella  has  not  resulted  in  the  slightest  difl'er- 
ence.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  has  been 
tried  on  plants  allected,  but  this  seems  of  very 
little  use.— E.  S.,  H'o//^;/. 


THE  EREMURI. 
Thk  eighteen  or  twenty  species  which  the  genus 
includes  are  natives  of  Asiatic  Russia,  Persia, 
Turkestan,  with  one  exception,  viz.,  the  Hima- 


Jiremurus  Elu-eii.    From  a  photograph  seiU  by 
M.  Micheli, 


aspect.  Thoy  begin  to  grow  early  in  the 
spring,  and  after  blooming  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  fade  a  period  of  aI)Solute  rest  ia 
needed.  In  moist  climates  it  is  wise  at  that 
time  to  give  them  tlie  shelter  of  a  pane  of 
glass  to  keep  them  from  the  rain.  About 
October  they  start  again  into  growth,  the  ter- 
minal leaf-shoot  develops  and  is  seen  above  the 
soil,  (ienerally  speaking  they  are  impervious 
to  the  sharpest  fro.sts,  even  of  the  hard  winters 
that  are  customary  in  their  native  habitats. 
They  yield  an  abundance  of  seed,  which  germi- 
nates freely,  but  the  development  of  the  young 
plant  is  slow,  and  it  takes  many  years  to 
acquire  sutticient  .strength  to  flower. 

The  species  Eremurus  is  divided  naturally 
into  two  groups,  difi'ering  widely  in  garden 
value.  In  one  group  the  pedicels  are  upright 
after  flowering,  and  the  capsules,  which  often 
present  a  wrinkled  surface,  lie  flat  to 
the  axis  ;  the  flowers  are  small  and 
dull  in  colour.  The  varieties  in  this 
group  are  chiefly  valuable  for  collec- 
tions. Those  which  I  have  observed 
in  flower  were  E.  altaicus,  E.  bu- 
charicus,  E.  Kaufnianni,  E.  persicus, 
E.  .spectabilis,  and  E.  turkestanicus. 
The  last  is  interesting  for  its  flowers 
of  deep  brown — a  rare  thing  in  the 
jjlant  kingdom. 

The  species  of  the  second  group 
are  distinguished  by  their  pedicels 
being  horizontally  displayed  after 
flowering  and  their  always  smooth 
capsule.s.  The  following  species  of 
this  group  deserve  a  place  in  all 
gardens.  I  give  them  in  their  alpha- 
betical order  : — 

Eremurus  Bungei  (syn.,  E.  auran- 
tiacus)  scarcely  ever  exceeds  a  height 
of  from  4  feet  to  5  feet,  the  leaves 
narrow  and  glaucous,  the  flowers  a 
brightyellow  and  closely  set  on  the  stem. 
The  species  is  robust,  dividing  spon- 
taneously and  giving  after  two  or  three 
years  handsome  tufts  with  numerous 
flower-stems.  The  blooming  time  is 
from  mid-June  to  mid-July. 

E.  Elwesi. — This  species  is  very 
large,  the  flower-stems  often  more 
than  10  feet  high,  bearing  rose-coloured 
blooms.  Tlie  leaf  is  large  and  of  a 
handsome  green,  and  remains  so  up 
to  the  time  of  flowering,  which  takes 
place  about  mid  -  May  and  lasts  for 
three  or  four  weeks. 

E.  HiMALAicus. — This  species  is  over 
7  feet  in  height,  bears  pure  white 
flowers  and  large  leaves  of  a  decided 
green,  resembling  those  of  the  last- 
named  species.     It  flowers  from  April. 

E.  Olo-e  is  a  rather  more  delicate 
plant  than  the  preceding,  but  very 
jjretty.  The  flower-stem  is  from  5  feet 
to  6  feet  long,  the  leaf  is  narrow  and 
greyish.  The  flowers  are  rose-coloured 
and  not  very  closely  set  on  the  stem. 
It  is  the  latest  species  to  flower,  the 
blooming  not  commencing  until  the 
first  days  of  .July. 

E.  ROBi'STUs  is  the  oldest  cultivated 
The  stem  reaches  10  feet  in  height,  and 


species. 

bears  midway  and  upwards  rose-coloured  flowers 
resembling  those  of  E.  Elwesi.  The  grey  coloured 
leaves  are  abundant  and  begin  to  fade  at  the  time 
of  flowering,  which  generally  takes  place  about 
the  middle  of  May. — M.  Micmeli,  in  Le  Jardiii. 


layan.     Of  this  number  about  twelve  have  been 

introduced  into    gardens.     The  plants   have  a 

.short  rhizome,  and  are  furnished  with  numerous 

stout  and  fleshy  root-fibres.     The  rhizome  ends 

in  a  terminal  leaf  shoot,  out  of  which  spring 

the  leaves  and  the  flower-stem.     I  have  noticed 

in   the   greater   number   of    species   a  natural 

tendency  to  sub-division  i^n  such  a  way  that  a  I      Gentians.  -  Apropos    of    Mr.    WoUey-Dod's 

plant  that  normally  should  bear  a  single  flower-    interesting  note  on  Gentians  in  The  Gardes  of 

stem   only   would,  after   a  few  years,    become    July  16,  I  should  like  to  say  that  when  tramping 

quite  a  tuft  of  flower-stems.     The  Eremuri  are  ,  through    Bosnia    and     Herzegovina     (lUyricum) 

robust    plants,    loving   a    well-drained,    sunny  [  last  autumn  I  was  greatly  struck  by  Gentiana 
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asolepiadea,  which  was  growinsr  everywhprR. 
Eometimes  to  the  height  of  nearly  3  feet,  but  I  Hid 
not  notice  any  (r.  hitea,  a  plant  not  easily  over- 
looked A  curious  feature  I  noticed  —I  do  not 
know  if  eenerallv  recognised — is  that  when  grow- 
ing in  t'ie  open  the  leaves  are  practically  at  risht 
angles  to  one  another,  but  when  growine  in  deep 
shade  they  lie  in  one  plane,  the  whole  pli.nt  curv- 
ing and  pres-'f  ntincr  the  appearance  of  a  Solomon's 
Seal.  It  occurred  to  me  whether  the  latter  form 
had  not  sugge,sted  to  Pliny  the  description  as 
being  like  an  Ash  leaf.  I  brought  bick  seeds,  hut 
have  had  no  luck  with  them,  nor  with  the  plants 
I  bought  in  England,  though  planted  in  the  shade 
in  pea'y  soil.  -  H.  C.  Baker,  Oal'Iandi,  AlmonrU- 
hury,  Bristol. 


STYLES  IN  THE  ADORNMENT  OF 

GARDENS.* 

The  adornment  of  gardens  may  generally  be 
divided  into  three  principal  groups,  each  pos- 
sessing a  .style  of  its  own,  and  each  group  having 
its  own  limitations  and  its  peculiar  character.  By 
the  term  "  .style  "  applied  to  the  adornment  of 
gardens  we  mean  the  general  expression  which 
results  from  an  adornment  created  by  us, 
whether- it  imitates  the  natural  or  inclines  to  the 
artificial,  and  so  reveals  our  industry.  So  far 
as  the  ornamentation  of  gardens  is  concerned 
the  classification  may  be  into  three  groups  or 
styles,  thus  : — 

1.  The  picturesque. 

2.  The  geometric,  or  mosaic. 

3.  The  mixed,  or  floral. 

1.   Picturesque  oe  Landscape  Gardexing. 

Picturesque  or  landscape  gardening  is  the 
form  of  adornment  which  appears  to  be,  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  most  natural.  The  plants  are  not 
arranged  upon  any  apparent  plan  ;  it  includes, 
therefore,  neither  beds  nor  borders,  although 
in  these  latter  an  informal  distribution  of  the 
plants  is  admissible.  And  just  as  the  word 
"effect "  is  ajjplied  in  parks  in  order  to  describe 
them  as  wild,  mountainous,  pastoral,  wooded, 
etc.,  the  same  word  is  used  in  this  case  to  de- 
scribe the  grouping  of  the  plants.  Thus  we  say 
"  an  efl'ect  of  perennial  plants,"  "an  effect  of 
alpine  plants,"  "an  effect  of  aquatic  plants,"  and 
so  on,  as  the  case  may  be.  Picturesque  adorn- 
ment, therefore,  includes  effects  of  the  land- 
scape order  inspired  by  the  spontaneous  distri- 
bution of  plants  in  Nature.  Naturally,  small, 
irregular  groups  of  plants  made  here  and  there 
on  lawns,  by  the  side  of  walks  or  around  shrub- 
beries are  included  in  this  category.  It  is  to 
be  observed  also  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
plants  in  all  these  cases  aims  rather  at  their 
natural  distribution  and  harmony  of  form  than 
contrasts  of  colour.  The  principal  sub-divisions 
or  sorts  of  picturesque  adornment  are  : — 

Grouping  of  alpine  plants  and  rocks, 
reproducing  certain  beautiful  aspects  of  moun- 
tains with  the  peculiar  vegetation  that  pertains 
to  rocks.  These  effects  are  more  especially 
formed  in  the  less  cultivated  parts  of  gardens 
where  rocks  are  to  be  found,  and  are  made  after 
the  idea  of  the  mountain  rocks  or  rocky  slopes. 
But  a  group  of  alpine  plants  will  not  have  this 
character  if  made  on  flat  ground,  and  the  finest 
efl'ects  from  such  a  group  are  to  be  got  from 
broken  ground. 

Effects  tw  perennial  and  outdoor  plants, 
on  the  other  hand,  represent  rather  the  vege- 
tation of  the  plains.  Groups  of  perennial, 
bulbous,  annual,  &c.,  plants  give  brilliant 
effects  on  level  or  sloping  lawns,  and  by  taking 
advantage  of  a  gentle  undulation  in  arranging 
the  quantity  of  the  various  plants  some  charm- 

*  Translation  of  a  paper  read  hy  M.  Albert  Mau- 
mene  at  the  Congre3  Horticole,  1898. 


ing  effects  may  be  obtained.  Effects  like  these 
may  be  made  in  a  certain  .spot  on  a  lawn,  as  in 
a  hollow  or  against  a  shrubbery.  Such  effects 
are  the  easiest  to  arrange,  as  the  right  plants 
are  generally  at  hand.  All  outdoor  plants 
arranged  singly  or  in  groups  harmonise  well 
together,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  charm- 
ing if  tlie  grouping  is  carried  out  with  taste. 
Should  there  be  rocks,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
liave  near  them  plants  that  are  usually  seen 
near  rocks. 

Effects  of  aquatic  and  bog  plants. — As 
rock  plants  are  the  proper  adornments  of  rocks 
and  rocky  places,  so  aquatic  and  bog  plants  are 
the  right  plants  for  the  water,  water-side,  and 
moist  spots  in  the  garden.  Effects  of  aquatic 
plants  alone  are  full  of  charm,  but  it  is  a  pity  if 
the  vegetation  is  confined  to  the  water  and  has 
no  place  beyond  the  margins  of  the  rivers  or 
pools.  By  preparing  the  approaches  in  such  a 
way  that  the  water  could  reach  them  by  over- 
flow or  infiltration,  prosperous  colonies  of  water 
and  bog  plants  might  be  established,  and  would 
thrive  in  ground  that  was  merely  saturated, 
and  thus  form  a  link  bet%veen  the  aquatic  and 
land  plants  of  the  pleasure  ground. 

Effects  of  native  plants  are  almost  solely 
composed  of  plants  that  grow  in  the  country 
spontaneously,  with  the  possible  addition  of 
some  perennials.  It  is  in  some  way  a  repro- 
duction of  local  objects  commonly  met  with  in 
a  walk  across  country.  Such  effects  may  be 
freely  extended  to  grassy  places,  and  thus 
represent  pretty  corners  of  meadows  strewn 
with  flowers  in  combinations  capable  of  infinite 
variation.  Such  effects  gain  especially  by  being 
made  in  proximity  to  clumps  of  trees,  on  slopes, 
near  drives,  at  the  turnings  of  walks,  and  in 
outlying  parts  of  parks  and  gardens.  There  is 
no  need  to  open  up  vistas  for  them,  and,  in 
fact,  their  true  charm  lies  in  their  being  localised 
and  their  presence  unsusj^ected. 

Effects  of  plants  under  trees. — These 
may  be  formed  of  native  plants  or  outdoor 
plants  from  other  countries,  and,  in  certain 
cases  and  for  the  time  being,  of  exotics.  It 
would  be  too  exclusive  naturalism  to  admit 
none  but  native  plants.  All  plants  that  grow 
under  trees,  and  whose  habit  of  growth  makes 
them  proper  for  companionship  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  may  be  used  ;  but  whatever  the  plants 
employed,  it  is  essential  that  the  flowering 
sorts  should  be  grouped  in  the  lea.st  shaded 
spots,  whereas  those  whose  chief  beauty  is 
their  foliage,  like  certain  sorts  of  Ferns,  are 
happy  in  the  thickets  and  shady  depths  of  the 
wood. 

Effects  of  spontaneously  growing  plants 
difter  slightly  from  those  last  referred  to  in  the 
sense  that  instead  of  being  a  collection  of  many 
species  they  are  confined  to  one,  two,  or  three 
species  of  plants.  Its  .simplest  form  is  expressed 
by  wide  carpets  formed  of  one  kind  of  plant, 
presenting  when  in  bloom  a  constellation  of 
flowers  to  the  eye.  Such  a  carpet  should  be 
very  irregular  in  form — that  is,  compact  in  cer- 
tain places  and  in  others  more  scattered,  so  as 
to  admit  other  plants  to  grow  in  between.  To 
a  carpet  made  of  herbaceous  plants  may  succeed 
one  of  bulbous  sorts,  and  vicii  versa.  The 
plants  increase,  and  in  increasing  naturalise 
themselves,  so  that  after  some  years  they  seem 
to  grow  spontaneously. 

Effei'ts  of  tropical  plants  possess  a  charac- 
ter quite  difl'erent  from  that  of  perennial  plants, 
and  they  are  not  enhanced  by  their  being  placed 
in  distant  and  out-of-the-way  situations.  The 
handsome  foliage  and  brilliant  bloom  of  exotic 
vegetation  are  well  adapted  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  fine  buildings  and  the  majesty  of 
flights  of   steps  and   lofty   terraces,    therefore 


they  should  be  well  in  view  of,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of,  the  house,  since 
their  aspect  is  little  suited  to  the  more  secluded 
parts  of  the  garden.  On  the  slope  of  a  lawn 
in  the  front  of  shrubberies  is  their  best  place. 
Near  waterfalls  and  rocks  in  the  shade  of  great 
trees  they  are  effective.  The  presence  of  Tree 
Ferns,  of  Palms,  &c.,  imparts  to  the  scene 
something  of  the  effect  of  a  tropical  flora. 

Effects  of  Mexican  ixants.  — These,  which 
might  be  thought  to  be  included  in  effects  of 
tropical  plants,  have,  in  fact,  a  wholly  difl^erent 

'  aspect,  because  in  forming  them  use  is  made  of 

j  Cereus,  Opuntia,  Agave,  Aloe,  Euphorbia,  and 
in  fine  a  whole  series  of  succulent  plants 
in  appearance  differing   somewhat  from  those 

'  made  use  of  in  tropical  effects.  The  effect  of 
groups  of  Mexican  plants  is  especially  fine  in 

'  the  warm  and  much-broken-up  parts  of  the 
garden,   to  which   their  strangeness   of    aspect 

I  imparts  a  quite  peculiar  character.     The  more 

;  uneven  and  rocky  the  site,  the  sharper  the  con- 
trast between   this   species   of   vegetation  and 

!  our  own. 

In  the  district  of  Paris  tropical  effects    are 

j  possible  only  in  summer,  but  in  gardens  of  the 

I  Mediterranean  region  they  are  constantly  to 
be  admired,  such  as  I  have  seen  them  at  Cannes, 
Nice,  Monte  Carlo,  Bordighera,  Ospedaletti, 
San  Remo,  &c.     In  producing  an  effect  of  this 

'  sort  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  regularity  as  much 
as  possible,  as  that  would  deprive  it  of  natural- 
ness ;  the  majestic  habit  of  some  of  these 
plants  and   the  singular  aspects  of  others  are 

I  unsuited  to  symmetrical  arrangement,  at  least 
when  forming  groups  in  broken-up  places ;  in 

j  the  adornment  of  terraces,  as  practised  in  the 

I  south,  regular  arrangement  is  unavoidable. 
2.  The  Geometric  Style. 
The  geometric  style,  or  "mosaic  culture,"  is 
quite  distinct  from  picturesque  adornment. 
The  principle  and  application  of  the  two  styles 
are  dissimilar,  although  both  aim  at  the  decora- 
tion of  gardens.  In  mosaic-culture  symmetry 
is  aimed  at,  in  picturesque  adornment  symmetry 
is  excluded.  Mosaic-culture  is  the  art,  or  at 
least  the  method,  which  consists  in  arranging 
plants  in  geometrical  or  fanciful  designs  in  beds. 
In  its  very  essence  mo.saic-culture  is  geometric, 
and  thus  justifies  the  application  of  this  term 
to  it.  Naturally  it  is  a  style  sub-divided  into  a 
variety  of  styles  differing  between  themselves, 
not  so  much  as  regards  design  as  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  plants,  soil,  &c.  These  various 
sorts  of  mosaic-culture  are,  it  is  evident, 
eciually  applicable  to  the  permanent,  winter, 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  decoration  of  beds, 
borders.  Arc. 

Carpet  mosaioculture  consists  in  forming 
designs  and  surfaces  with  plants  of  equal  height 
and  maintaining  them  in  that  condition,  the 
effect  of  which  is  uniformity  whether  the  com- 
position is  made  on  a  flat  or  on  a  rounded  sur- 
face. It  is  the  sort  most  fitted  for  small  beds 
and  things  in  which  simplicity  should  be  the 
sole  aim  and  wealth  of  details  rigorously  ex- 
cluded. But  it  is  difl'erent  if  the  bed  is  a  large 
one,  in  which  case  there  is  the  danger  of  mono- 
tony on  a  large  surface — a  monotony  accen- 
tuated by  the  abundance  of  detail  and  deprived 
of  grace  by  uniformity  in  the  size  of  the  plants. 
MosAic-ctTLTURE  IN  RELIEF  differs  in  character 
from  carpet  mosaic-culture.  It  consists  simply 
in  placing  in  relief  upon  a  foundation  some 
parts  and  lines,  or  at  lea.st  the  principal  lines, 
of  the  design.  It  escapes  the  affectation  and 
the  sometimes  over-artificiality  of  the  other ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  lines  of  the  design  are 
clearly  defined  and  their  due  value  is  accorded 
to  them,  which  might  otherwise  be  merged  in 
the  setting  of  the  foundation.     It  would  not  be 
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right  to  contino  tlie  com[)()sition  ti)  tlie  regular 
outlines  of  beils  and  other  formations,  but 
rather  some  plants  sliould  l)e  allowed  to  project 
into  the  sward,  as  if  to  continue  the  lines  of  tlie 
design.  To  complete  the  desired  eli'ect  and 
soften  the  lines  of  the  design,  snudl  groups  of 
plants  and  single  plants  are  scattered  about  and 
allowed  to  .spring  up  hei-e  and  there.  Beds  so 
composed  have  not  that  air  of  stitl'ness  and 
hardness  which  causes  so  many  to  dislike 
mosaic-culture. 

Mixi:i>  .Mos.MC-cii.TruK,  or  raised  bedding, 
is  a  happy  alliance  of  mosaic-culture  and  flower- 
bedding.  It  is  simply  an  enlargement  of  the 
limits  of  mosaic-culture  by  the  addition  of 
plants  diU'ercut  from  those  used  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  design.  I  have  .seen  some  good  ex- 
amples of  this  in  France,  and  it  has  many  fol- 
lowers in  Germany.  Last  summer  in  various 
centres  of  that  country  I  saw  many  tlower-beds 
formed  in  this  manner.  I  should  add  that  in 
(iermany  they  have  got  beyond  the  strict  limits 
of  primitive  mo.saic-culture  in  ajiplying  it  to 
large  beds  occupied  by  groups  of  large  decora- 
tive pl.ints  ;  in  most  cases  only  the  outlines  are 
formed  into  designs  pricked  out  in  the  sward 
and  set  with  plants  of  lower  stature.  I'nfortu- 
natoly,  many  of  these  compositions,  though  ex- 
cellently conceived,  are  not  always  carried  out 
to  perfection.  It  will  bo  easily  observed  how 
much  this  diti'ers  from  carpet  mosaic-culture  in 
not  having  its  stiffness  nor  its  primness  and 
conventionality,  and  in  preserving  the  beauty 
of  the  plants,  those  forming  the  foundation 
being  the  only  ones  kept  in  bounds.  Contrasts 
of  form  are,  therefore,  not  excluded  and  have 
the  same  value  as  harmonious  contrasts  of 
colour. 

MosAif'-ciT.Tl'RE  ON  nouDEKs  differs  from  the 
last  in  the  sense  that,  given  a  flower-bed  or  a 
group  of  shrubs  of  a  certain  design,  the  border 
is  to  some  extent  detached  and  forms  no  part 
of  it,  being  ke])t  within  limits  of  its  own  ; 
whereas  in  the  preceding  we  have  seen  that  the 
design  of  the  border  was  in  close  assimilation 
to  the  inner  bed.  This  species  of  mosaic-cul- 
ture, in  which  the  bed  is  set  on  a  border  of 
clearly-detined  limits,  takes  in  most  cases  the 
bed  formation  in  affecting  sometimes  its  inden- 
tations and  convolutions  on  the  surface  of  the 
Uwn  ;  but  the  inner  line  is  mostly  parallel 
with  the  outer,  or,  if  not,  it  is  so  detached 
from  it  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  parts 
of  the  .same  bed.  Here,  therefore,  we  have 
two  things  which  to  some  extent  are  the  com- 
plement of  eacli  other,  but  which  may  very 
well  be  detached  and  carried  out  separately, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  mixed  mo.saic-culture. 
Mo.saic-culture  in  borders  is,  therefore,  to  some 
extent  the  frame  to  another  composition,  which 
it  serves  to  throw  into  relief  by  forming  a  dis- 
tinct contrast  to  it. 

.'!.  The  Mixed  or  Co.mposite  Style. 

The  mixed  or  composite  style,  which  I  will 
call  floral  adornment  simply,  is  characterised 
by  its  unicolor  or  multicolor  combinations  in 
beds,  borders,  itc.  It  is  the  style  most 
favoured  in  France.  The  chief  object  of  floral 
adornment  proper,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to 
obtain  ccmtrasts,  either  by  the  hajipy  association 
of  tine-foliaged  plants,  or  of  flowering  plants,  or 
of  both  together.  This  style  is  the  harmonious 
mingling  together,  or  rather  assembling,  of  the 
two  preceding,  by  borrowing  regularity  from 
the  one  and  picturesijueness  from  the  other.  It 
is  in  some  sort  the  concordance,  the  mediation, 
the  correlation  of  those,  just  as  in  garden 
architecture  the  composite  serves  as  the  transi- 
tion between  the  symmetric  and  the  landscape 
styles.      The   mixed   style    includes     beds     of 


various  sorts,  borders,  &c.,  of  any  form, 
the  ])lants  being  disposed  with  more  or  less 
regularity,  but  not  affecting  any  design.  It  is 
ea.sy  to  jierceive  the  tr.in.sition  between  mosaic 
culture  on  the  one  hand  and  iiicturesijue  adorn- 
ment on  the  other,  by  tlu'  combinations  of  small 
plants  arranged  in  unicolor  lines,  in  which  it 
approaches  more  to  nu>saic-culture,  and  the 
compositions  in  which  large  [ilaiits  enter  and 
which  incline  more  to  the  ])icture.s(iue.  Beds 
of  perennials,  for  example,  are  in  their 
character  and  essence  a  very  perceptible 
ap])roach  to  natur.al  grouping  of  varied  plants, 
although  possibly  amid  geometric  surroundings. 
In  a  word,  all  regular  or  irregular  formations,  if 
disposed  upon  one  or  more  lines,  whatever  the 
disposition  of  the  interior,  if  not  mo.saic 
culture,  are  included  in  the  mixed  style.  Let 
us  now  con.sider  the  principal  kinds  of  floral 
adornment. 

Unicolor  compositions.  —  These  are 
characterised  by  the  use  in  beds  of  leafing  or 
flowering  plants  of  the  same  colour,  with  or 
without  the  intervention  of  lines  of  other 
plants  ;  generally  plants  of  medium  height  are 
used  for  this  purpose.  This  style  is  used  chiefly 
in  the  distant  parts  of  the  garden,  because 
masses  of  uniform  colour  gain  by  being  seen 
from  a  distance.  Or,  again,  if  several  beds  are 
situated  in  a  relatively  limited  circle  and  com- 
prised in  one  visual  radius  ;  in  that  case  each 
bed  should  present  a  ditt'erent  colour,  and  all 
satisfy  theTiew  bj'  fulfilling  the  principles  that 
govern  the  association  of  colours. 

Compositions  in  p.\rallel  i'nicolok  lines. 
— This,  which  diflers  from  the  preceding  in  that 
the  variously-coloured  plants  are  arranged  in 
concentric  and  parallel  rows  more  or  less  spaced 
out,  is  now  little  used.  It  is  reproached,  justly 
perhaps,  with  being  not  particularly  pleasing 
and  slightly  monotonous.  However  that  may 
be,  and  admitting  the  defects,  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  an  orderly  arrangement  of  the  plants 
and  of  helping  symmetrical  contrasts  of  forms 
and  colours,  and,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be 
despised  in  the  adornment  of  beds,  the  more 
so  as,  instead  of  being  bound  to  make  each  line 
a  different  colour,  we  are  free  to  repeat  the 
same  plants  in  many  parallel  lines  so  as  to  get 
broad  stripes  of  uniform  colour. 

Scattered  groi'ps  or  multicolor  composi- 
tions, as  they  may  be  called,  are  obtained  by 
grouping  plants  of  nearly  the  same  stature  and 
ditt'erent  leaf  and  colour  of  flower.  The  dis- 
position is  generally  made  regularly  in  sym- 
metrical beds  and  borders,  and  irregularly  in 
other  beds.  This  kind  of  composition  has  cer- 
tainly many  attractions,  especially  in  beds 
intended  to  be  seen  from  near,  becau.se  it  allows 
of  the  grouping  in  a  single  homogeneous  mass  of 
a  whole  series  of  plants  ditt'erent  in  form  and 
colour,  fine-foliaged  plants  and  flowering  plants, 
but  it  is  a  mi.stake  to  use  it  for  beds  in  distant 
parts  of  the  garden. 

Plantinc;  in  S('.vtterei>  oitorps  is  only  a 
modified  form  of  the  preceding,  difl'ering  from 
it  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  groups  of 
several.  Such  a  comjrosition  is  preferable  for 
distant  beds,  because  the  patches  of  single  colour 
are  larger  and  therefore  more  visible. 

Pl.^ntinc.  in  irrecular  (iROUPS. — This  has 
considerable  points  of  difl'erence  from  the  pre- 
ceding. The  name  was  suggested  to  me  last 
year  by  seeing  two  beds  so  composed  at  the 
Municipal  School  of  Arboriculture  in  Paris. 
There  are  several  ways  of  applying  it.  Its 
chief  ])eculiarity  is  in  the  disposition  of  large 
irregular  groups  of  the  same  plants,  or  of 
different  plants,  and  in  the  latter  case  plants  of 
difl'erent  heights  can  be  employed.  Its  peculiar 
characteristic  is  precisely  this,  that  it  leaves  a 


wide  held  to  the  gardener  in  the  formation  of 
groups  as  regards  the  heights  anil  colours  of  the 
plants,  provided  the  general  effect  is  agreeable 
to  the  eye.  It  is  a  form  of  garden  adornment 
which  deserves  special  attention,  because  oll'er- 
ing  variety  and  taking  us  away  from  hackneyed 
compositions  in  which  only  plants  of  like  dimen- 
sions are  used. 

Guorps  ()!•'  i.solateii  plants. — In  these,  fine- 
foliaged  plants  are  .scattered  and  stand  out  from 
a  base  of  other  suiallor  plants,  which  are  in- 
tended to  show  them  off  to  advantage.  Saving 
the  last,  all  those  methods  just  descril)ed  must 
in  .some  way  be  composed  of  plants  of  the 
same  height.  Beds  arranged  on  this  plan  are 
meant  to  be  .seen  from  near  ;  at  a  distance  they 
produce  only  a  relative  eti'ect  owing  to  the  great 
diversity  of  form,  which  remoteness  blends  into 
a  mass,  with  none  of  the  brightness  of  colour 
and  elegance  of  isolated  plants.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  isolated  plants  should  be  very 
high  ;  the  essential  point  is  that  they  should 
stand  out  boldly  from  the  background. 

GitOCPS    WITH    PLANTS   OF     LARGE    liROWTU. — 

This  is  applicable  to  flower-beds  of  large  ex- 
tent. It  consists  in  groujjing  flne  -  foliaged 
plants,  allowing  sufficient  space  for  each  to 
enable  it  to  acquire  the  develo[)ment  which  is 
its  beauty.  But  as  when  first  placed  in  the 
beds  these  plants  are  small,  in  order  to  fill  up 
the  bare  spaces  between,  other  plants  will  have 
to  be  inserted  until  the  first  shall  have  attained 
their  normal  development.  This  kind  of  plant- 
ing is  not  to  be  confounded  with  groups  made 
of  isolated  plants,  in  which  the  plants  are  so 
placed  as  never  to  touch  and  the  vegetation  of 
the  foundation  is  permanent. 

Mixed  croups. — These  difl'er  from  all  those 
hitherto  described  in  having  a  special  applica- 
tion to  large  flower-beds  and  the  regular  borders 
of  shrubberies.  They  consist  in  the  associa- 
tion of  outdoor  plants  with  greenhouse,  peren- 
nial, bulbous,  annual,  and  other  plants,  and 
constitute  a  permanent  adornment,  being  at 
their  best  from  April  to  November.  If  made 
with  care  they  furnish  flowers  in  all  seasons, 
and  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  give  such  brilliant 
ett'ects,  they  are  not  so  ephemeral  as  the  beds 
of  a  season.  It  is  a  kind  of  adornment  which 
has  nothing  formal  about  it,  and  which  has 
surprises  for  all  times.  Side  by  side  witli  an 
open  flower  it  gives  us  another  with  buds  as 
yet  unopened.  Beds  so  adorned,  with  their  air 
of  primitive  simplicity,  absence  of  premedita- 
tion, and  diversity  of  mass  and  detail,  exercise 
an  indefinable  but  very  powerful  charm. 

Groups  op  twining  plants. — These  are 
formed  especially  for  shrubberies  and  are 
delicious  in  their  prettiness.  The  branches  of 
these  plants  entwine  themselves  amongst  the 
shrubs  and  form  a  mass  of  delightful  confusion 
crowned  with  an  abundance  of  blooms.  In 
addition  to  the  kinds  of  floral  adornment  above 
described,  there  are  many  others  which  are  not 
included  in  one  or  other  of  them,  and  it  will  be 
sutflcient  if  I  mention  the  fact. 

i.  Application  op  the  Different  Styles  of 
Garden  Adornment. 

I  think  it  will  not  be  useless  to  compare  each 
of  these  styles  and  shortly  say  how  it  is 
characterised. 

PiCTUKEsyUE  ADORNMENT  is  the  truest,  and 
therefore  seems  to  be  the  most  natural,  the 
most  expressive,  and  the  most  aesthetic.  It  is 
not,  however,  wild  Nature,  nor  does  it  borrow 
from  that  more  than  its  most  seducing  aspects. 

Mosaic-culture  is  the  result  of  much  .study, 
like  a  new  style  in  architecture.  It  is  artificial 
in  the  complete  sense  of  the  terra,  but  for  that 
very  reason  it  wins  the  admiration  of  the  crowd 
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by  the   sense  of    difficulty  overcome  which    it 
inspires. 

Floeal  AiiORXiMEST  is  not,  and  visibly  is  not, 
the  result  of  so  much  painstaking  as  mosaic- 
culture,  and  yet  a  handsome  bed  is  most  fre- 
(juently  only  tlie  result  of  very  careful  combi- 
nation ;  but  visually  it  does  not  seem  to  be  as 
conventional  as  mosaic-culture.  Many  people 
have  for  it  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  which 
they  feel  in  the  presence  of  landscape  sceneiy. 

As  regards  the  application  of  the  different 
kinds  of  adornment  in  gardens,  it  would  be 
rash  to  attempt  to  lay  down  rules  which  could 
have  no  force  than  so  far  as  they  satisfied  the 
majority  of  tastes — a  very  difficult  matter. 
Nevertheless,  the  application  of  every  one  of 
these  three  styles  is  governed  by  the  surround- 
ings. All  are  far  from  producing  the  same 
effect  in  a  garden,  and  the  impression  they 
make  upon  us  differs  greatly  for  that  very 
reason.  There  are  people  who  like  their  flower- 
beds scattered  over  lawns,  whilst  others,  on  the 
contrary,  have  a  preference  for  opening  up  tine 
prospects  and  will  not  tolerate  the  presence  of 
any  flower-beds  to  break  the  view.  For  those 
who  do  not  care  for  flower  surfaces  regularly 
set  out,  wliat  is  wanted  is  some  landscape 
eft'ects  made  along  shrubberies,  near  drives, 
&c.,  without,  however,  intercepting  from  the 
view  that  natural  level  of  the  ground  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  a  park.  The  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  garden  or  a  park  allow  of  the 
employment  in  various  conditions  of  many 
plants  calling  for  peculiar  treatment.  Thus  in 
coverts  and  woods  plants  may  be  sown  which 
thrive  in  these  conditions,  and  carpets  of  flowers 
established  in  the  clearings,  and,  again,  the 
depths  of  woods  will  be  a  home  for  Ferns. 
And  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  abrupt- 
ness, plants  which  are  fond  of  half-shaded 
places  may  be  scattered  about  the  sward  in  the 
foreground.  Rough  parts  and  corners  of  the 
garden  may  be  used  to  form  a  scene  of  alpine 
and  kindred  plants.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say 
that  aquatic  plants  and  bog  plants  cannot  be 
established  in  places  where  there  is  no  water  ; 
but  where  we  have  a  river,  rivulet,  or  lake,  in 
which  to  create  a  landscape  effect  of  aquatic  and 
bog  plants,  nothing  is  prettier  or  more  pic- 
turesque than  the  vegetation  of  the  waterside. 
Places  near  the  house,  the  foot  of  terraces,  or 
lawns  are  the  most  fitting  for  making  effects  of 
tropical  plants  ;  but,  principally,  it  is  near  rocks 
and  narrow  streams  that  such  effects  are  seen 
in  all  their  beauty.  Whilst  the  higher  rocks  are 
planted  with  Agave,  Opuntia,  etc.,  scattered 
over  the  lower  ones  will  be  Tree  Ferns,  Bam- 
boos, Palms,  &c.  Such  an  arrangement  not 
only  gives  a  semblance  of  exotic  vegetation,  but 
recalls  at  the  same  time  some  corners  of  the 
beautiful  Mediterranean  coast.  The  borders  of 
shrubberies,  drives,  and  walks  are  the  best 
fitted  for  the  formation  of  hardy-plant  and 
varied-plant  views.  Such  plants  must  be  dis- 
posed with  taste  in  well-defined  masses  some- 
times, and  sometimes  isolated  and  detached. 

Whilst  there  are  certain  effects  of  landscape 
plants  which  are  especially  interesting  when 
localised,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with-  mosaic- 
culture.  A  design  in  mosaic-culture  ought 
principally  to  be  carried  out  in  some  part  of  the 
garden  close  to  the  house,  or  much  fretjuented  ; 
in  which  case  it  may,  equally  with  any  other 
form  of  adornment,  fulfil  an  end. 

In  a  large  garden,  especially  if  the  propor- 
tions are  made  to  correspond  with  the  surround- 
ings, and  even  if  the  view  includes  an  effect  of 
the  landscape  order,  a  formation  in  mosaic-cul- 
ture will  not  be  out  of  harmony,  especially  if 
the  mixed  kinds  are  adopted,  and  in  relief.  In 
a   landscape   garden   a  bed    in  mosaic-culture 


should  be  set  in  the  very  approaches  to  the 
dwelling-house,  or  at  least  near  to  it  and  in  the 
line  of  view.  Such  planting  may  also  be  made 
near  summer-houses  and  garden  seats,  if  these 
are  not  placed  in  retired  spots,  and  around  trees 
and  shrubberies  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  dot  them  over  lawns,  to  the 
total  exclusion  almost  of  other  kinds  of  orna- 
mentation, as  is  frequently  seen.  In  such  a  case 
a  part  of  the  garden  will  lose  in  harmony  from 
this  conventional  decoration. 

In  floral  adornment,  properly  so  called,  there 
is  no  need  whatever  to  observe  such  absolute 
restriction,  although  neither  should  the  flower- 
beds be  scattered  about  at  random.  In  land- 
scape gardens  of  average  size  numerous  flower- 
beds are  placed  about  near  the  dwelling-house 
and  places  that  are  much  freiiuented.  In  villa 
gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns,  to  make 
up  for  the  absence  of  exterior  views,  views  are 


ter  of  the   place.      That  opinion  is  not  exag- 
I  gerated.     Here  is  an  example.     In  the  gardens 
about  Paris  it  is  the  practice  to  form  effects  of 
I  alpine  plants  in  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
garden  ;  in  mountainous  parts  of  the  country, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  hesitation  about 
'  establishing  them  close  to  the  house,  and  that 
\  seems  to  be  in  no  way  remarkable.     Under  the 
blue  sky  of  the  Mediterranean,  however,  fine 
exotic  plants  are  grouped  as   mucli   in  the  re- 
moter parts  as  in  those  near  to  the  house,  and 
it  seems  the  right  thing  to  do,  as  the  plants 
j  grow  naturally. 
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made  in  the  garden  itself  by  focussing  them 
on  the  flower-beds.  Great  restraint  should 
be  exercised  in  the  distribution  of  flowers  in 
large  parks,  especially  if  these  are  of  the  pic- 
turesque order  ;  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  air  of  naturalness  which  the  architect 
has  impressed  upon  them,  and  not  stultify 
his  work  by  scattering  here  and  there 
flower-beds  which  are  in  fact  only  suited 
to  the  entrances  and  to  the  approaches 
to  the  dwelling-house.  It  is  different,  however, 
in  the  case  of  public  gardens,  in  which  the 
taste  is  generally  for  profusion  in  flowers,  espe- 
cially it  the  gardens  are  small.  In  large  parks 
the  distribution  of  flowers  may  be  more  mode- 
rate. It  goes  without  saying  that  geometric 
gardens  are  in  all  respects  a  fitting  framework 
for  floral  adornment.  I  have  said  that  it  is 
well  to  subordinate  ornamentation  to  the  charac- 


PLATE   1182. 

IRIS  AITCHISONI. 

(with    a   COLOIIHED    PLATE.*) 

The  so-called  Juno  group  of  bulbous  Irises,  of 
which  I.  persica  and  I.  alata  are  perhaps  tha 
best  known  examples,  has  its  headquarters  in 
the  East ;  the  species  are  most  abundant 
in  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Turkestan,  and  Bok- 
hara. Towards  the  west  the 
group  is  represented  by  I.  alata, 
reaching  to  Southern  Spain  and 
Algiers.  Towards  the  east  the 
group  reaches  into  Afghanistan 
and  the  Punjaub,  and  is  here 
represented  by  three  very  well- 
marked  species,  I.  Stocksi,  I. 
Fosteriana,  and  I.  Aitchisoni  (I 
omit  the  little-known  I.  dre- 
panophylla  of  Baker),  which  put 
on  very  special  characters.  The 
leaves,  instead  of  being  fairly 
broad,  as  in  I.  alata  and  others, 
tend  to  become  very  narrow, 
almost  linear,  and  the  bulb,  in- 
stead of  being  thick  and  fleshy, 
becomes  narrow  and  thin. 

I.  Aitchisoni  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Baker  in  the 
"Journal  of  Botany"  for  1875 
(p.  108)  from  specimens  gathered 
near  Mount  Tilla,  in  the  Jhelum 
district  of  the  Punjaub,  by  the 
distinguished  botanist  Dr.  Ait- 
chison,  whose  services  in  the 
Afghan  campaign,  and  later  in 
the  Boundary  Commission,  are 
so  well  known.  Naturally,  it 
was  named  after  him.  It  is  also 
said  to  have  been  gathered  in 
Afghanistan  by  Griffith.  The 
bulb  is  long  and  slender,  with 
reddish  brown  tunics,  and  the 
fleshy  store  roots,  so  characteris- 
tic of  the  Juno  section,  are  also  slender  and 
delicate  as  compared,  for  instance,  with  those 
of  I.  persica.  In  these  respects  I.  Aitchisoni 
resembles  I.  Fosteriana.  The  leaves  are 
narrow  and  lax,  and  the  stem,  a  foot  or 
more  in  height,  bears  one,  two,  or  three 
flowers.  The  flower  resembles  that  of  other 
Juno  Irises  in  that  the  inner  segments  of  the 
perianth,  or  "standards,''  are  small,  narrow, 
and  extended  horizontally,  not  erect,  but  dif- 
fers from  at  least  the  majority  of  them  in  that 
the  outer  segments,  or  "  falls,  '  have  no  wing- 
like lateral  expalisions.  The  fall  is  broadest 
where  the  blade  joins  the  claw,  but  is  not  ex- 
tended here  into  a  definite  wing.  The  styles,  as 
in  other  Juno  Irises,  are  large  and  conspicuous. 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  from  flowers  sent  by 
Professor  Slichael  Foster,  Cambridge.  Lithographed 
;ind  printed  by  J.  L.  Goffart. 
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Tho  spocimoii  figured  in  the  [iliite  is  the 
typical  form,  purple  of  one  sh.-ule  or  another 
b^ini;  the  iloniiniuit  colour.  The  chiw  of  the 
fall  is  iiwirked  l)y  radiatiiifj  purple  veins  on  a 
■creamy  yellow  ground  ;  these  over  the  blade 
;ire  fused  into  a  geniTal  ground  colour  of  '-erj' 
rich  deep  purple,  witli  which  the  full  bright 
■t)range  of  a  short  raised  median  crest  forms  a 
pleasing  contrast.  The  styles  are  of  a  lighter 
purple,  and  tlie  slender  horizontiil  standards 
are  nearly  white  except  at  the  purple  tips. 
There  is  also  a  distinct  golden  yellow  variety, 
the  var.  chrysantha  (Baker),  which  Dr. 
Aitchison  says  is  a  stouter  plant  than  the  type. 
The  plant  occurs  near  Rawul  Pindi,  and  on  the 
coad  thence  to  Peshawur,  the  first  specimens 
ever  collected  being  gathered  by  Vicary  in  the 
first  .\fghan  campaign,  at  the  Murgullah  Pass 
on  this  road.  It  is  also  found  at  Mount  Tilla, 
in  the  Jhelum  <Iistrict,  and  throughout  the  salt 
range.  The  yellow  form  has  been  found  only 
in  the  Park  at  Rawul  Pindi,  but  Aitchison,  in 
1893,  transplanted  bulbs  of  it  thence  to  Mount 
Tilla.  Griffith  also  gathered  the  species,  pro- 
bably from  the  Rawul  Pindi  source,  though 
Otipore,  in  Afghanistan  (not  Otipore,  in  India), 
is  quoted  by  Boissier  as  Grifiith's  source. 

I  fear  the  plant,  charming  as  it  is,  will  never 
flourish  in  our  English  gardens.  Left  to  itself,  it 
starts  into  growth  in  October  and  November,  but 
is  wholly  unfitted  to  withstand  an  ordinary 
English  winter.  Nor  is  there  much  hope  of 
keeping  it  by  taking  it  up  and  [danting  it  late, 
for,  like  I.  Fosteriana,  it  very  mucli  resents 
being  moved,  a  feature  which  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  slender  character  of  the  bulb. 
In  general,  it  needs  the  treatment  of  other 
Juno  Irises,  but  even  more  than  most  of  them 
needs  a  summer's  baking.  M.  Fo.ster. 


The  Week's  Work. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Peaches    and    Nectarines  —  routine    work. 

Continue  to  follow  out  the  instructions  given 
anent  those  trees  from  which  the  fruits  have  been 
gathered,  taking  particular  care  that  none  of 
them  are  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water. 
Do  not  allow  the  borders  to  be  trodden  upon 
directly,  but,  in  the  absence  of  trellises,  lay  down 
boards.  If  by  any  chance  such  has  not  been  the 
case,  look  to  it  at  once  and  gently  break  up  the 
surface.  Then,  when  watering  is  done,  a  more 
equal  distribution  will  be  secured.  More  water 
is  needed  around  the  stems  and  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  them  than  is  the  case  towards  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  border.  With  the  late  warm 
weather  it  may  be  possible  that  red  spider  is 
gaining  ground  ;  if  so,  give  more  frequent 
syringings.  The  extremities  of  the  trees  are 
oftentimes  the  first  parts  to  be  attacked.  If  any 
trees  still  show  signs  of  making  growth,  which  it 
IS  plam  to  see  will  be  superfluous,  remove  all 
such  by  degrees  if  very  sappy,  so  as  not  to  again 
set  up  reaction.  AlTord  a  generous  treatment  to 
aU  late  crops,  esi^ecially  so  in  the  case  of  such  as 
hea  i>agle  and  others,  which  oftentimes  bear  pro- 
fusely. Still  continue  to  give  these  manurial 
stimulants.  That  from  the  farmyard  or  otlier  cess- 
pools will  answer  well  ;  blood  manure  will  not  be 
too  exciting  where  the  trees  are  heavily  laden. 
It  pays  to  have  [irovision  made  under  <dass  for 
the  latest  of  our  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Often- 
times  on  the  open  walls  they  do  not  mature  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner,  yet  it  is  a  most 
indispensable  crop-as  at  the  commencement  of 
the  shooting  season,  for  instiince.  When  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  can  be  continued  well  into  October 
they  are  a  great  acquisition  to  the  dessert. 

LlKTI.N(;     THE     trees     IN     THE     EARLY    HOUSES.— 

ferhaps  some  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  this 
work  is  as  yet  somewhat  premature.     Such,  how- 


ever, is  far  from  being  the  case.  Mr.  Speed,  Pen-  [  work  earlier  in  tho  case  of  lari'e  trees  or  younger 
rhyn  Castle  Gardens,  makes  it  a  rule  to  lift  his  ones  that  are  all  too  luxuriant  when  under  glass 
trees  almost,  if  not<|uite,  every  season,  as  ho  finds  j  is  an  advantage  that  must  be  apparent 
by  so  doing  he  is  more  certain  of  good  crops.  Let  j  Pot  trees.— Where  the  fruits  are  all  gathered 
those  who  are  troubled  b\-  non-fertility  or  other  ,  from  these,  the  treeg_  jf  ^q^  j^qq  i^rge.  should  be 
failures  take  note  of  this  and  give  the  system  a  stood  outside  in  a  Si,n„y  well-exposed"  situation 
trial.  The  plan  adopted  is  to  lift  the  trees  thus  |  Not  only  will  this  treatment  be  con"enial  tothem^ 
early,  say  by  the  middle  of  August,  whilst  the  but  it  will  afford  room  at  the  same^time  for  those 
leaves  are  still  upon  them  in  a  fresh  condition,  but  things  which  may  „qq^  thinnin"  out  from  other 
not  in  a  sappy  growth.  Fresh  soil  not  being  hou.se.s  If  a  plot  of  „„n^  be" vacant,  these  pot 
needed  every  year,  the  (luestion  of  labour  only  is    trees  should  bo  pl„nged  upon  it  at  about  the  same 

distance  apart  as  when  growing 
and  fruiting  under  glass.  Thus 
treated  the  wood  will  become 
thoroughly  well  ripened  liy  pot- 
ting time  early  in  next  month. 
When  plunging  these  trees  take 
the  precaution  to  place  a  brick 
or  two  under  the  pots  to  ensure 
a  clear  passage  for  the  water 
and  around  the  pots  a  few 
shovelfuls  of  cinder  ashes  to 
keep  away  the  worms,  which 
will  be  first  attracted  by  the 
moisture,  and  afterwards  be 
tempted  to  gain  an  entrance 
into  tho  pots.  By  plunging:  the 
trees  they  are  safer  also  when 
strong  winds  prevail.  See  to  it 
that  these  trees  do  not  suffer 
from  want  of  water.  They  will 
not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  need 
quite  so  profuse  a  supply,  but 
yet  a  fairly  good  quantity.  Late 
pot  trees  upon  which  the  fruits 
are  still  green,  such  as  late 
kinds,  .should  be  mulched  if  they 
are  bearing  good  average  crops 
of  fruit.  It  will  assist  them  to 
finish  their  crops  and  save  a  little 
watering  at  least.  Plums  in 
pots  require  the  same  treatment. 
These  I  find  quite  indispensable 
for  supplying  first-class  dessert 
fruits  during  September,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  Where  Plums  are  a 
reliable  quantity  on  walls  out- 
side this  may  not  apply  with  so 
much  force.  Under  glass  the 
best  dessert  Plums  do  not  crack 
during  wet  weather,  whilst  they 
are  easilv  made  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  wasps.  Their  culture 
also  in  pots  is  not  by  anv  means 
difficult. 

Apricots. — These  where  pro- 
tected by  glass  will  need  more 
watering  than  when  on  the  open 
walls,  otherwise  the  fruits  will 
not  be  so  juicy.  Rich  and 
luscious  thev  may  be,  but  when 
shrivelled  they  do  not  look  quite 
so  tempting  when  placed  upon 
the  table.  In  order  to  avoid  any 
excessive  watering  being  neces- 
sary a  mulching  of  short  litter 
will  be  an  assistance,  not  so 
much  a  manurial  mulch  as  one 
for  preventing  excessive  evapora- 
tion. Do  not  in  any  case  foster 
or  otherwise  encourage  a  rank 
growth,  to  which  young  trees 
are  often  liable  ;  this  will  ulti- 
mately engender  that  much-to- 
be  dreaded  disease  the  canker, 
i.  1        ■    .  i      /-.  L      ij   L     .    ,  ,  -"^^   s'oon    fts   the   fruits   are    all 

taken  into  account.  Care  should  be  taken  that ;  gathered  a  good  washing  will  do  the  trees  good, 
the  borders  are  in  good  working  condition  for  Cherries. -As  indooF  permanent  trees  these 
moving  the  soil.  Let  the  work  be  done  expe-  I  are  not  grown  so  much  as  they  micht  be.  Thn 
ditiously  and  if  need  be  shade  the  trees  for  a  time  I  time-honoured  plan  of  Uiking  off  the  top  lights 
afterwards  as  well  as  during  the  process  of  lifting,  answers  well  for  Cherries.  It  should  be  done  as 
Use  the  syringe  also  to  prevent  the  eaves  from  30on  as  the  crop  is  all  picked,  when  also,  as  in  the 
withering  and  the  shoots  from  shrivelling.  That  ciise  of  Apricots,  a  liberal  use  of  the  syringe  orca- 
this  early  lifting  is  sound  in  practice  everyone  sionally  will  clear  away  any  insect  pestsf  With 
knows  who  has  had  charge  of  these  fruits  m  pots,  i  the  removal  of  the  top  lights  do  not,  however,  bo 
the  potting  of  which  is  better  done  quite  early  in  I  betrayed  into  a  sense  of  security  as  regards  water- 
September   when  standing  outside.     To  do  the    ing,    but   rather  give  a  liberal  supply   with    in 
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addition,  a  dressing  of  either  bone-meal  or  an 
artificial  manure  with  a  good  percentage  of  phos- 
phates. This  will  provide  them  with  the  needful 
food  for  passing  safely  through  the  stoning  process 
another  season. 

Overcrowding  fruit  houses.  —  This  matter 
has  been  alluded  to  before,  but  it  will  bear  repeti- 
tion now.  It  is  bad  alike  for  both  the  permanent 
occupants  and  the  temporary  ones.  In  the  latter 
case  a  weak,  spindly  growth  is  oftentimes  the 
result,  whilst  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  means  of 
communicating  such  insect  pests  as  the  mealy  bug 
and  various  forms  of  scale,  where  otherwise  in 
most  instances  the  fruit  trees  would  be  free  from 
them.  Too  many  plants  are  frequently  grown 
and  too  much  is  ottentimes  attempted  in  this 
direction,  to  the  detriment  of  all  concerned. 
Clear  out  wherever  possible  is  the  advice  now 
given. 

Alpine  Strawberries. — Those  plants  which 
commenced  to  bear  at  the  same  time  as  Royal 
Sovereign  are  still  giving  good  returns,  quite 
equal  in  fact  as  regards  size  and  even  better  as 
regards  flavour  than  the  earliest.  Another  fort- 
night's supply  at  least  even  with  the  dry 
weather  is  quite  possible.  By  that  time  the 
plants  raised  last  year  from  seed  will  be 
in  good  bearing  condition.  These  in  relays 
will  then  carry  on  the  supply  towards  the 
end  of  October  without  any  dilhculty.  So 
far  this  season  the  birds  have  given  but 
little  trouble ;  the  later  crops,  however,  will 
almost  be  certain  to  be  attacked.  It  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  preponderance  of  insect  pests  which 
has  attracted  more  of  their  attention.  The  seed- 
ling plants  of  this  year  are  all  now  planted  out 
from  the  boxes  in  which  they  had  been  nursed, 
the  favoured  s[)Ot  being  under  a  high  wall  facing 
east.  There  they  will  remain  until  a  plot  of 
ground  becomes  vacant  in  October. 

HORTUS. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

General  WORK.- Owing  to  the  drought  it  will 
not  be  an  easy  matter  to  keep  crops  going.  Peas 
are  soon  over,  and  this  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
crop  this  season  was  a  heavy  one.  For  later  crops  it 
will  be  necessary  to  mulch  and  water  freely  to  keep 
the  haulm  in  a  healthy  condition.  I  notice  dwarf 
Beans  are  becoming  badly  infested  with  red 
spider,  and  to  check  the  spread  of  this  pest  I 
would  advise  watering  overhead  late  in  the  day  to 
keep  the  foliage  moist  at  night.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  pest  gaining  headway.  Winter  green 
stuffs  will  need  moisture  to  keep  the  root  growth 
active,  and  a  thorough  watering  is  preferable  to 
driblets.  Plants  placed  between  rows  of  Potatoes 
should  now  have  lull  exposure,  as  the  tops  may 
be  reduced,  or,  at  any  rate,  bent  over  to  give 
room.  A  weak  plant  vrill  not  have  time  to  make 
up  lost  time  when  the  Potato  crop  is  lifted. 
Celery  should  be  flooded  once  or  twice  a  week  to 
prevent  the  roots  drying,  and  late-planted  Leeks 
will  need  similar  treatment ;  indeed,  much  time 
will  be  taken  up  in  supplying  moisture  till  we  get 
a  change  in  the  weather.  Small  seeds  sown  as 
advised  a  short  time  ago  will  make  slow  progress 
unless  given  ample  moisture.  Germination  may 
be  hastened  by  covering  with  mats  till  the  plants 
show  through  the  soil. 

Asparagus. — I  find  the  growths  are  none  too 
strong  this  season,  and  in  light  soils  lost  time  may 
still  be  made  up  by  liberal  supplies  of  food  and 
moisture.  I  would  strongly  ad\  ise  feeding  now 
rather  than  in  the  late  autumn,  as  is  often  done 
when  top  growth  has  ceased,  as  now  the  plant 
will  benefit  greatly.  Few  foods  are  superior  to 
liquid  manure  where  it  can  be  obtained,  and  if  a 
system  of  irrigation  can  be  followed  so  much  the 
better.  Beds  on  the  flat  are  less  influenced  by 
drought  than  raised  beds,  and  in  the  former  posi- 
tion moisture  can  be  given  in  larger  quantities 
without  running  to  waste  in  the  alleys.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  roots  are  far-reaching,  and 
the  moisture  given  should  be  liberal.  Soot  and 
salt  are  excellent  at  this  season  if  there  is  an 
ample  supply  of  moisture  after  the   dressing   is 


given.  Nitrates  and  such  food  as  guano  and  fish 
manure  may  now  be  given.  Any  of  these  latter 
are  best  given,  say,  every  ten  days  in  small  quan- 
tities in  preference  to  large  doses  less  frequently. 
Recently  planted  or  sown  beds  will  need  more 
frequent  supplies,  as  the  root-hold  is  small.  The 
plants  will  also  benefit  by  a  mulch  of  spent 
manure  over  the  surface.  Failing  this,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  hoe  frequently  both  before  and  after 
giving  food  or  moisture. 

Seakale. — Plants  intended  for  early  forcing 
may  with  advantage  get  attention,  and  if  liquid 
manure  can  be  spared,  give  the  same  liberally 
and  as  often  as  it  can  be  spared.  The  larger 
plants  for  forcing  should  have  the  small  side 
growths  removed.  One  crown  in  most  cases  will 
suffice,  and  all  flower-heads  should  be  cut  off. 
It  is  well  to  give  the  plants  ample  space  to 
de\elop  the  top  growth,  as  upon  this  will  depend 
the  size  of  crowns  made.  Much  the  same  advice 
holds  good  as  regards  the  supply  of  food  as  ad- 
vised for  Asparagus,  but  Seakale  will  take  it 
stronger,  as  the  fleshy  roots  will  soon  absorb  the 
food  given.  Soot  and  salt,  or  any  food  of  a 
saline  nature,  suit  Seakale,  and  now  is  the  best 
time  to  apply  the  same.  Whatever  is  given 
should  be  of  a  quick-acting  nature.  This  should 
be  conveyed  to  the  roots  freely  by  irrigation  or 
liberal  supplies  of  water.  Young  plants  should 
be  thinned,  if  at  all  thick,  to  give  the  leaves 
space,  as  if  at  all  crowded  the  crown  growth  will 
be  weak,  and  even  if  not  needed  for  forcing  this 
year,  supplies  of  salt  and  soot  will  be  well  repaid. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — These  are  fairly  plenti- 
ful, and  the  supply  may  be  kept  going  over  a 
much  longer  period  if  a  little  extra  attention  is 
paid  the  plants  at  this  season.  After  hot  dry 
weather  Marrows  are  frequently  badly  attacked 
by  mildew,  and  to  prevent  this  I  have  cut  back 
the  old  foliage  freely,  shortened  long  trailing 
growths,  and  olitained  new  ones  closer  home. 
Plants  in  full  bearing  will  be  benefited  by  copious 
supplies  of  liquid  manure,  and  if  a  mulch  of 
decayed  manure  can  be  given  they  will  suffer  less 
from  drought,  and  fruit  till  cut  down  by  frost. 
It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  allow  these  plants  to  go 
just  where  they  like  ;  much  better  thin  out  any 
crowded  shoots  and  frequently  stop  others. 
Plants  in  bearing  should  not  be  allowed  to  mature 
seed  ;  indeed,  the  fruits  should  be  cut  before  the 
seed  forms.  If  seed  is  needed,  much  better  let 
one  plant  carry  the  seed  crop,  as  it  is  certain  that 
mildew  will  fasten  upon  plants  in  a  crowded  state 
or  bearing  small  and  large  fruits.  Late  [ilants 
for  an  autumn  supply  should  not  be  allowed  to 
bear  heavy  crops  till  there  is  plenty  of  bine,  and 
these  may  be  fed  liberally  from  this  date. 

Early  Celery. — The  season  of  late  has  not 
been  all  one  may  desire  for  Celery,  as  unless 
copious  supplies  of  moisture  can  be  given  it  is 
useless  to  advise  earthing  up.  With  early  Celery 
there  is  a  dithculty,  as  with  the  best  possiVile 
culture  the  plants  bolt  or  become  pipy,  and  then 
are  useless.  To  prevent  this  it  is  far  better  to 
delay  moulding  up  and  give  copious  supplies  of 
moisture.  I  find  it  a  good  plan  with  dry  soil  to 
earth  the  plants  up  gradually ;  this  allows 
moisture  to  be  given  freely,  as  if  a  final  earthing 
up  is  given  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  reach  the 
roots  afterwards.  Only  earth  up  sufficient  for 
immediate  wants ;  far  better  allow  plants  to  make 
their  growth  than  retard  by  premature  earthing. 
Plants  in  full  vigour  will  now  take  liberal  supplies 
of  food.  I  have  great  faith  in  soot  and  salt, 
these  adding  greatly  to  flavour  and  keeping  slugs 
at  bay.  I  have  seen  Celery  flooded  with  crude 
liquid  manure,  but  it  should  be  toned  down,  as, 
though  less  injurious  given  now  than  later  in  the 
season,  if  at  all  rank  it  will  cause  premature 
decay  in  the  centre  of  the  plants.  Far  better 
dilute  the  food  given  and  then  there  will  be  less 
fear  of  injury  later  on. 

Dwarf  Beans. — I  find  a  quarter  of  late-sown 
French  Beans  of  great  value  at  the  latter  part  of 
September,  as  though  we  may  get  enough  frost 
to  injure  the  old  plants  that  have  been  some  time 
in  bearing,  the  younger  ones  on  a  sheltered  border 
may  be  saved.     Another  point  deserving  atten- 


tion is  that  dwarf  Beans  in  the  autumn  are 
always  welcome,  as  they  are  much  liked  with 
game.  In  exposed  gardens  I  have  sown  this- 
crop  in  turf  pits  or  in  positions  where  a  movable 
frame  can  be  placed  over  the  plants.  For  the 
purpose  named  a  dwarf  variety,  such  as  Syon 
House  or  Early  Favourite,  will  be  most  suitable. 
The  latter  I  prefer,  having  a  stronger  haulm,  and, 
though  dwarf,  it  is  most  prolific.  The  soil  should 
be  well  enriched,  and  it  will  be  advisable  to  sow 
in  deep  drills,  these  preventing  moisture  escap- 
ing. It  the  soil  is  dry,  it  will  be  well  to  soak  the 
drills  previous  to  sowing  to  assist  the  seed  to 
germinate  quickly,  as  the  season  of  growth  is  now 
none  too  long.  This  will  be  preferable  to  soak- 
ing the  seed,  as  the  soil  being  warm  root  growth 
is  rapid.  I  sow  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  thin  the 
plants  to  6  inches  in  the  row. 

Autumn  Lettuce. — A  liberal  sowing  made  now 
will  provide  a  late  autumn  supply,  and,  should 
any  of  the  plants  not  turn  in  freely,  these  will  be 
just  the  material  for  lifting  and  housing  for 
December  supplies.  It  is  the  large  blanched 
Lettuce  that  frost  injures  most,  and  though  it  is 
now  full  late  to  expect  large  heads,  they  will  be 
large  enough  for  most  purposes  if  the  seed  be 
sown  now  and  the  beds  well  supplied  with  mois- 
ture. It  is  too  early  to  sow  for  what  may  be 
termed  early  spring  supplies  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  country,  as  the  plants  would  be  too  large. 
This  sowing  may  be  made  towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  What  I  would  advise  now  is  a  quick 
grower.  Golden  Queen  and  Perfect  Gem  are 
noted  for  their  quick  growth,  and  Sutton's  In- 
termediate, one  of  the  newer  Cos  varieties,  is  a 
fine  winter  Lettuce.  With  the  soil  in  a  dry  state 
it  will  be  well  to  cover  the  seed-bed  with  mats  to 
assist  germination,  and  transplant  as  soon  as' 
large  enough.  For  lifting  into  frames  in  the 
autumn  I  have  found  it  advisable  to  sow  in  drills, 
thin  out  freely,  and  leave  the  plants  needed  for 
lifting.  Grown  thus  they  make  a  good  growth, 
by  the  end  of  October  and  are  larger.  The  thin- 
nings will  provide  a  supply  for  the  salad  bowl 
during  the  month  named  if  given  rich  soil  and 
ample  space. 

Herbs. — Mint  cut  over  early  in  the  season  will 
now  have  made  a  nice  growth  and  be  in  condition 
for  drying.  This  herb  is  always  in  request  through 
the  winter  months,  and  to  get  the  best  flavour  it>' 
should  be  dried  slowly  by  spreading  it  out  thinly 
on  floors  or  shelves  before  tying  up  in  bundles. 
Other  herbs,  such  as  Tarragon,  need  much  the 
same  treatment,  and  the  Savory,  both  summer 
and  winter,  may  now  be  cut.  The  latter  is  not> 
always  needed,  as  it  keeps  green,  but  in  severe 
weather  it  is  not  always  procurable.  Rosemary 
is  useful  in  a  dry  state,  and  any  other  sweet- 
herbs  should  be  cut  and  dried.  I  suspend  mine 
in  small  bunches  to  the  roof  of  a  cool  store,  and 
here  they  keep  grandly.  If  the  supph'  of  Basil 
be  at  all  short  a  sowing  made  now  will  furnish 
good  heads  by  October.  This  may  be  sown  thinly 
in  boxes  or  in  a  cold  frame  if  the  weather  is  hofc- 
and  dry.  Fennel  and  Borage  may  now  be  cut> 
down  to  within  G  inches  of  the  soil  if  seed  is  nob 
needed.  (Jarlic  and  Shallots  are  used  largely  for 
flavouring.  These  should  be  lifted  and  dried  and 
stored  in  a  cool  place  for  later  use.  I  find  these 
keep  best  tied  in  small  bunches,  as  advised  for 
herbs,  and  hung  up.  S.  M. 


Crassula  jasminea. — I  quite  agree  with  what 
"T."  (p.  67)  says  of  this  useful  summer-flowering 
plant,  and  wonder  why  it  is  not  more  often  met 
with.  Presumably  the  demand  for  this  miniature 
Crassula  is  by  no  means  brisk,  for  on  inquiry  last 
autumn  at  one  of  the  principal  London  nurseries, 
it  neither  found  a  place  in  their  catalogues  nor 
among  the  large  store  of  plants  to  be  seen  in 
almost  endless  variety,  and  when  ordered  from 
another  source  quite  a  different  plant  was  sent. 
By  reason  of  its  waxy  texture  it  is  not  nearly  so 
fleeting  in  its  blossom  as  many  summer-flowering 
plants.  Like  many  another  greenhouse  subject, 
too,  a  solitary  specimen  conveys  but  a  poor  im- 
pression   of    its   value.     If    grown    largely   like 
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Cineniria>,  I'limulas,  Carnationg,  and  other  km 
dred  sul>ii-cts  its  value  would  be  consideral>l\ 
enlmncid.  i  nl  paitioularly  if  its  culture  were  M^ 
well  uiidir^toud  and  encouraged.  It  cortanily 
deserves  liettir  treatment  than  is  accorded  it  ai 
the  present  time,  and  all  that  is  needed  to  briiij.- 
this  about  is  for  one  of  the  leading  growers  to 
take  it  in  hand  and  phioe  it  before  the  gardening; 

)ublic  in  i|uantitv,  so  that  its  intrinsic  value  can 

le  ascertained. ^S. 


I 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSE  CULTIVATION  ON  THE  MEDI- 
TERRANEAN COAST. 

In  the  north  the  season  of  rest  for  the  Rose 
bush  is  tliat  wliicli  conies  with  the  lowering  of 
the  temperature  in  wintei'.  In  .southern  regions 
it  is  during  tlie  summer  that  this  occurs,  being 
caused  by  excessive  drought  which  puts  an  end 
to  all  vegetation.  The  period  of  rest,  which  it 
is  so  important  to  take  into  account,  may  be 
determined  by  causes  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other,  since  by  excess  of  cold  or  of  heat 
the  same  result  is  brought  about.  With  this 
ditt'erence,  however,  that  on  the  Mediterranean 
shore,  in  spite  of  the  excessive  dryness 
which  cliaracterises  this  region  and  of  the 
facility  with  which  in  many  cases  watering 
might  be  applied,  the  grower  for  market  will 
take  good  care  not  to  resort  to  watering  if  he 
wishes  for  a  regular  bloom  in  winter.  The 
conditions  of  climate,  which  are  so  different  in 
these  two  regions,  although  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance apart  relatively  inconsiderable,  make  all 
the  dift'erence  as  regards  the  time  of  pruning, 
which  in  the  soutli  is  from  the  commencement 
of  September  until  October  or  even  later, 
depending  on  whether  the  grower  lias  green- 
house or  outdoor  plants  to  deal  with,  and  his 
object  is  to  get  an  early  or  a  late  bloom.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose 
was  more  lucrative  in  the  south  tlian  it  is  at 
present,  owing  to  its  inexpensiveness,  as  the 
only  protection  needed  was  the  azure  vault  of 
the  fair  sky  of  Provence,  and  the  pruning 
season  lasted  not  nearly  so  long.  To-day,  how- 
ever, when,  owing  to  the  demands  of  com- 
merce, late  Roses  pay  much  better  than  early 
ones,  all  the  energies  of  the  grower  are  directed 
towards  procuring  late  blooms,  although,  to 
make  success  certain,  artificial  shelter,  such  as 
canvas,  mats,  and  glass,  is  required.  Despite 
the  praises  lavished  upon  the  climate  of  the 
Mediterranean  shore  by  persons  concerned 
rather  with  the  poetry  of  language  than  with 
looking  at  facts  from  the  point  of  view  of  jjrac- 
tical  horticulture,  it  is  the  fact  that  frosts  from 
1°  to  3°  are  of  such  freciuency,  that  almost 
yearly,  at  one  point  or  another  on  the  sea-coast, 
the  Rose  buds  are  regularly  killed  by  frost. 

The  Rose  Safrano  is  the  most  met  with. 
Although  constantly  tlireatened  with  the  loss  of 
its  throne  by  the  advent  of  some  new  variety, 
it,  nevertheless,  holds  the  reputation  which  it 
has  long  enjoyed,  and  is  still  planted  largely. 
Safrano  is  not  given  glass  shelter  ;  at  most 
it  is  allowed  the  protection  of  canvas  or  mats 
in  situations  whicli  are  favourable  to  it  as 
regards  temperature.  Temperature  difl'ers 
enormously  at  points  distant  only  from  each 
other  by  some  hundreds  of  yards,  according  to 
the  disposition  or  configuration  of  the  hills 
which  protect  these  plantations  from  the  more 
or  leiss  direct  influence  of  the  sea,  and  particu- 
larly the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the  sun 
shines  upon  the  plantations  ;  light  slielters, 
moreover,  being  used  only  to  protect  the  plants 
from  the  ill  effects  of  morning  frosts  known  to 


all  southern  growers  wlio  have  experienced 
tlieir  disastrous  conseiiuences. 

At  first  sight  it  miglit  appear  that  the  time 
of  pruning  would  have  an  enormous  influence 
upon  the  time  of  bloom.  For  some  years  the 
most  careful  growers  h.ive  devoted  all  tlieir 
energies  to  olitaining  plenty  of  bloom  some- 
where about  Christmas  and  the  new  year,  a 
perioil  of  gre.at  activity  in  the  Rose  market  ; 
and  witli  this  in  view  tlioy  are  accustomed  to 
prune  about  September  Hi).  Rut  there  is  nothing 
precisely  settled,  and,  in  fact,  the  period  of 
pruning  is  only  a  secondary  consideration.  A 
Rose  bush  pruned  in  August  will  seldom  start 
into  growth  before  one  pruned  in  September 
should  the  first  rains  not  fall  until  October. 
Growers,  however,  who  prune  in  August  and 
are  able  to  water  their  plants  may  easily  get  a 
part  of  the  plants  in  bloom  by  the  time  of  All 
.Saints,  a  period  wlien  tlie  market  is  also  fairly 
active,  especially  if  the  frosts  have  been  un- 
usually early  in  the  north. 

The  period  when  Safrano  Roses  are  very 
dithcult  to  obtain  is  that  between  the  end  of 
.January  and  the  middle  of  March,  and  yet  just 
at  this  time  it  is  most  important  they  should  be 
abundant  in  order  to  efTect  the  most  remunera- 
tive sales  ;  and  it  is  this  consideration  that  has 
governed  the  operations  of  not  a  few  growers, 
who,  without  taking  any  account  of  the  means 
at  their  disposal  or  the  situation — more  or  le.ss 
advantageous — of  their  plantations,  have  not 
hesitated  to  prune  very  early  or  very  late. 
This  difference  between  the  periods  at  which 
the  pruning  may  take  place  with  the  same 
results — that  is  to  say,  regular  production  from 
January  15  to  March  1.5 — calls  for  a  short  ex- 
planation. Safrano  Rose  on  the  sea-coast 
flowers  at  two  dift'erent  times,  the  one  com- 
mencing November  or  December.  The  cutting 
of  the  blooms,  by  necessitating  the  removal  of 
the  shoots  at  a  certain  length,  fulfils  the  object 
of  a  green  pruning  and  drives  the  sap  back  to 
the  eyes  of  the  base.  This  developing  afresh 
forms  new  flowering  shoots,  which  bloom,  or  at 
least  form  buds,  and  under  ordinary  conditions 
are  ready  to  be  gathered  towards  the  middle  of 
March  or  the  first  fortnight  in  April.  In  com- 
puting seventy-five  to  eighty  days  as  the  period 
necessary  for  a  shoot  to  develoji  completely  its 
bud,  it  would  .seem  at  first  sight  that,  barring 
accidents  from  frost,  the  first  gatherings  made, 
.say  November  1.5,  should  cause  the  putting 
forth  of  new  buds  about  January  1.5,  and  that, 
on  the  same  principle,  late  pruning  performed 
say  in  November,  and  in  the  absence  of  acci- 
dents from  frost,  the  result  would  be  the  same. 
But  this  is  not  the  case,  because  if  a  period 
of  seventy-five  to  eighty  days  is  sufficient  for 
the  complete  emission  of  a  bud,  the  condition  is 
not  impliedly  fulfilled  unless  during  that  period 
the  Rose  bush  has  enjoyed  by  natural  or  artificial 
agency  the  influence  of  a  sum  total  of  750"  to 
800'  of  heat.  From  September  15  to  the  end 
of  November  in  the  open  air  on  the  coast  region 
this  condition  is  always  to  a  great  extent  ful- 
filled, but  it  is  otherwi.se  in  the  same  region 
from  November  15  to  the  end  of  January,  a 
period  in  which  the  heat  falls  oft'  several  hun- 
dred degrees  ;  so  that  the  first  gatherings  coin- 
ciding with  an  epoch  at  which  the  fall  in 
temperature  is  relatively  more  and  more 
marked,  the  flower  branches  do  not  put  forth 
their  second  blooms  any  earlier  than  those 
which  were  pruned  at  a  later  date,  because, 
owing  to  that  very  fall  of  temperature,  the  first 
remained  latent  for  several  weeks. 

The  southern  growers  then  make  a  mistake 
every  time  that,  by  early  or  late  pruning, 
counter  pruning,  or  removal  of  shoots,  per- 
formed without   other   adjuncts   than   that   of 


matting  and  canvas,  even  in  places  reputed  to  be 
the  warmest,  they  aim  at  regularly  producing 
the  Safrano  Rose  from  the  end  of  .laiiuary  to 
the  middle  of  March,  because  they  are  shutting 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  bloom,  or  fruition 
of  any  plant  whatever,  is  not  governed  by  any 
set  pt'fiod  of  time,  but  rather  by  the  sum  total 
of  necessary  warmth  which  it  receives  during 
such  period. — M.  ViiAV,  in  Juunuil  den  A'lWfi.i. 


Rose  Violette  Bouyer  (H.P.).— It  is  said  that 
this  variety  originated  from  .Jules  Margottin,  and 
it  is  not  a  dilHcult  matter  to  accept  the  statement. 
It  has  the  fine  vigorous  growth  of  the  grand  old 
favourite,  but  here  the  likeness  ends,  for  Violette 
Bouyer  is  in  colour  a  lovely  white,  usually  suffused 
with  the  most  delicate  shade  of  pink.  The  flowers 
are  very  double,  globular  in  form  and  very  freely 
produced.  Unlike  many  of  the  H.P. 's,  the  flowers 
of  this  open  almost  simultaneously,  affording  at 
once  a  grand  sheet  of  blossom.  It  is  several  days 
earlier  than  its  larger  rival,  Merveille  de  Lyon. 
It  has  also  another  advantage  over  the  last-named, 
and  that  is  in  its  fragrance.  I  can  recommend 
it  with  every  confidence  to  anyone  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  good  Rose  to  cut  from.  I  never  have 
seen  this  Rose  so  lovely  as  it  has  been  this  year. 
—P. 

Weeping  Boses. — There  is  an  indescribable 
grandeur  about  perfect  specimens  of  these  weep- 
ing Roses  that  I  am  surprised  they  are  not  more 
frequently  seen.  To  those  who  ha\-e  space  I 
would  recommend  them  to  try  a  few  this  coming 
autumn.  Cultivate  them  well,  do  not  touch  them 
with  a  knife,  and  in  three  or  four  years  splendid 
heads  will  be  formed.  Imagine  a  Felicite-Per- 
petue  or  a  Ruga  upon  a  6-feet  stem  with  the 
graceful  shoots  reaching  almost,  if  not  (juite,  to 
the  ground,  and  wreathed  all  over  with  the  fra- 
grant blossoms.  To  add  a  touch  of  brilliancy, 
some  Crimson  Rambler  upon  stems  the  same 
height  would  indeed  make  a  most  glorious  dis- 
play. There  is  not  (juite  the  same  graceful  style 
in  this  Rose  as  belongs  to  the  Ayrshires,  but  it 
makes  up  for  it  in  colour.  Alternate  trees  of 
Crimson  Rambler  and  Felicitu-Perpi^tue  planted 
alongside  a  spacious  promenade  could  not  be 
surpassed  for  beauty. — P. 

The  Garland  Rose  (Hybrid  Musk).  —  This 
is  well  named,  its  huge  panicles  forming  a  verit- 
able garland  of  creamy  white  blossoms.  The  tiny 
flowers  as  they  open  are  of  a  lively  buif  shade, 
changing  to  pure  white  as  they  develop.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  see  the  two  colours  mingled 
upon  the  same  )ianicle.  This  variety  forms  an 
ideal  pillar  Rose,  rampant  and  graceful.  The 
growths  darting  out  here  and  there  among  the 
huge  bunches  of  flowers  take  away  all  stiffness 
of  outline  unfortunately  so  common  among  pillar 
Roses.  Possessing  as  we  do  such  a  Rose  as  this, 
one  need  not  be  at  a  loss  what  to  plant  as  a  fitting 
companion  to  Crimson  Rambler.  This  variety 
and  Felicitt'-Perp^tue,  with,  perhaps,  Aim(5e 
Vibert,  form  grand  contrasts  to  the  ever-popular 
Rose  named.  To  obtain  the  best  effects  they 
should  be  trained  to  10-feet  iron  stakes.  When 
these  are  covered  (and  they  will  be  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time)  the  grandest  form  in  which  to 
gro«-  these  Roses  will  be  made  abundantly 
evident. 

Rose  Beine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg. — When 
ordering  a  number  of  Roses  for  planting  in  the 
autumn  of  1896,  one  plant  of  the  above  variety 
was  included  in  the  list.  Last  year,  owing  to  the 
drought,  both  it  and  the  other  sorts  made  but 
little  growth,  but  they  formed  an  abundance  of 
roots  and  became  well  established  by  the  end  of 
autumn.  This  season  top  growth  has  been  more 
proportionate,  with  the  exception  of  the  above- 
named  variety,  which  has  already  outgrown  its 
allotted  space.  It  is  a  rampant  grower,  and  ia  more 
suitable  for  planting  to  cover  a  rough  wall,  an 
arbour,  or  some  situation  where  it  could  grow 
away  in  a  half-wild  state,  when  it  would  no  doubt 
reward  its  owner  with  an  abundance  of  its  semi, 
double  briUiant  red  flowers.     It  evidently  doe 
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not  like  restriction,  and  other  quarters  will 
accordingly  have  to  be  found  for  the  plant  this 
coming  autumn,  and  where  it  will  feel  more  at 
home.  For  cutting  it  is  of  but  little  use  except  in 
the  bud  state.  It  is  a  charming  Rose,  for  which 
a  position  such  as  has  already  been  hinted  at 
should  be  found  in  every  garden,  provided  the 
necessary  space  is  available. — A.   W. 

A  noble  climbing'  Rose. — Gustave  Regis 
puts  all  in  the  shade  here  for  glorious  colour, 
its  fine  dark  stems  and  foliage  adding  another 
distinction  from  other  yellows.  The  description 
hardly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  note  in  The 
G.iKDEN  of  July  2.3,  but  that  may  be  from  the 
situation  it  grows  in.  Here,  on  a  rough  wall 
15  feet  high,  in  full  south  aspect,  it  rambles  about 
in  the  ojien  orchard  with  hosts  of  others,  including 
Mar^chal  Niel.  On  comparing  the  two — both 
grown  outside — Gustave  Regis  has  by  far  the 
richer  colour,  and  if  it  does  so  well  here  (N. 
Derbyshire)  it  should  become  more  popular.  How 
beautiful  these  wall  Roses  have  been,  and  no 
doubt  will  be  again  later  on,  as  they  generally 
are  here.  I  could  not  help  filling  the  box  with 
Celeste,  the  loveliest  of  bud  Roses,  and  growing 
away  happily  anywhere  either  in  sun  or  shade. 
— Geo.  Bolas,  Hoplon  Hall,  Wirkxworth. 

Kose  Homere. — A  couple  of  years  ago,  owing 
to  alterations  in  the  kitchen  garden,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  shift  a  lot  of  old  standard  Rose  trees  on 
to  a  piece  of  grass  recently  enclosed.  Judging 
by  the  appearance  of  the  stems,  the  plants  must 
be  twenty  years  old  at  least,  and  it  seemed 
doubtful  if  they  would  stand  disturbing.  All 
had  evidently  been  closely  clipped  back  for  years, 
so  they  were  simply  lifted  and  planted  carefully, 
staked,  and  mulched.  They  have  not  had  a  knife 
near  them  since,  and  all  have  made  grand  heads 
that  have  been  covered  with  bloom  this  season. 
Among  them  was  a  plant  of  this  beautiful  old 
variety,  and  my  object  in  writing  is  to  note  what 
a  grand  thing  it  is  when  grown  thus  loose  and 
unpruned.  Hundreds  of  flowers  in  all  stages  of 
development  are  now  open,  and  after  the  heavy 
rains  the  foliage  is  fresh  and  green,  forming  a 
delightful  picture.  Closely-pruned  standard  trees 
are  not  pretty,  but  these  great  heads  are  quite  a 
feature  in  any  garden,  large  or  small. — H. 

Rosa  gigantea. — A  flowering  specimen  of 
this  species,  says  the  Kew  Bulletin,  has  been 
received  at  Kew  from  Mr.  T.  H.  Hanbury,  La 
Mortola,  Ventimiglia,  Italy,  with  the  following 
information  under  date  of  April  26  :  "  On  Sunday 
I  saw  Rosa  gigantea  in  full  bloom  on  the  faijade 
of  the  Chateau  Eleonore  at  Cannes,  the  residence 
of  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux.  The  plant  is  grow- 
ing in  a  box  measuring,  perhaps,  2J  feet  by 
1  foot  by  1  foot,  and  I  should  say  that  this  box 
must  be  entirely  full  of  the  roots  of  the  plant. 
The  colour  of  the  buds  reminded  me  of  those  of 
the  Rose  Wm.  Allen  Richardson,  but  under  the 
strong  sun  it  opens  very  quickly  and  looks  almost 
white  before  the  petals  fall."  R.  gigantea  was 
discovered  in  Burmah,  on  the  Shan  hills  plateau, 
at  4000  feet  to  5000  feet,  by  Sir  Henry  CoUett, 
K.C.B.,  and  also  in  Manipur,  at  an  altitude  of 
6O0O  feet,  by  Dr.  Watt.  At  first  there  seemed 
hopes  that  this  fine  climber  would  succeed  on 
walls,  &G.,  in  sheltered  places  in  Britain,  but 
although  several  plants  at  Kew  and  elsewhere 
withstood — with  comparatively  little  protection — 
the  severe  winter  of  1890-1,  that  of  1892-3  killed 
all  of  them  outright.  At  Kew  it  grows  vigorously 
under  glass,  but,  so  far,  has  not  flowered. 

Rose  Climbing  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 
— It  is  interesting  to  see  this  climbing  form  of  a 
grand  old  Rose  flowering  profusely  this  year.  As 
it  grew  so  freely  as  a  young  plant  and  never 
produced  a  bloom,  it  was  feared  that  it  was  going 
to  turn  out  a  shy  variety.  However,  this  season 
plants  left  at  pruning  time  with  8  inches  or 
9  inches  of  last  year's  growth  are  now  yielding 
quantities  of  buds,  which  disposes  of  the  doubt 
alluded  to.  Everyone  knows  the  old  variety,  how 
free-flowering  it  is  and  how  useful  in  autumn,  but 
it  may  not  have  occurred  to  many  that  an  eflec- 
tive  arrangement  of  this  Rose  can  be  produced  by 


planting  its  climbing  form  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
bed,  surrounding  it  with  a  quantity  of  the  old 
dwarf  form.  The  centre  plants  could  have  the 
support  of  about  5-feet  stakes,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  climbing  form  be  treated  as  bushes.  Thus, 
instead  of  having  a  flat  mass  of  blossom,  one 
could  obtain  an  almost  pyramidal  formation, 
which  would  be  a  very  telling  feature  in  the 
garden.  As  an  additional  attraction  one  could 
plant  an  outside  bordering  to  this  bed  of  that 
very  beautiful  sport  of  the  old  Malmaison, 
namely,  Kronprinzessin  Victoria,  for  its  sulphur- 
white  blossoms  are  very  lovely,  and  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  shell-pink  flowers  of  its  parent 
would  be  obtained. — P. 

Rose  Hon.  Edith  Gifford.— This  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Teas  and  a  good  Rose  for  any  posi- 
tion. The  white  of  the  flower  is  relieved  as  it 
opens  by  a  tint  of  rose,  while  either  in  the  bud  or 
when  fully  Ojien  it  is  an  exquisite  Rose.  It  is 
also  a  good  grower,  with  handsome  foliage  and 
flowers  profusely.  Plants  put  out  last  November 
and  cut  quite  down  to  within  a  couple  of  inches 
of  the  ground  started  well,  and  are  now  nice 
bushes  a  couple  of  feet  in  height  and  carrying  a 
number  of  fine  blooms.  Many  growers,  having 
the  idea  that  these  Teas  will  not  stand  pruning, 
leave  them  after  planting  with  all  the  small  wiry 
spray  as  they  come  from  the  nursery.  With 
plants  from  pots  the  harm  is  not  so  great,  but 


ful  for  cutting  early.  It  is  summer  flower 
ing  only,  therefore  the  shrubbery  border  is  the 
best  place  for  it.  Good  plants  upon  their  own 
roots  quickly  increase  in  size,  and  by  pegging 
down  the  growths  a  broad  mass  of  it  is  produced, 
which  when  in  full  blossom  is  very  effective.  The- 
other  variety.  La  Ville  de  Bruxelles,  would  make 
an  excellent  contrast  to  the  above,  and  flowers  at 
the  same  time.  Its  blooms,  so  freely  produced, 
are  of  a  beautiful  lively  rosy  pink,  paler  at  the  edge 
of  the  petals.  Like  most  of  its  tribe,  the  flowers 
are  very  flat,  but  they  are  very  double  and  last  a 
long  time.  The  French  and  Damask  Roses  are 
extremely  free  growing  and  hardy,  but  in  many 
cases  advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  to  allow  the- 
plants,  as  it  were,  to  care  of  themselves.  I 
think  this  is  a  mistake.  Give  them  the  same 
treatment  as  we  aS'ord  our  exhibition  Roses,  sucb 
as  thinning  the  growths  and  manuring,  ther> 
flowers  and  foliage  of  surprising  beauty  will  be 
the  result. — P. 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 


RHODODENDRON  NUTTALLI. 
This  was  introduced  from  Bhotan  in  1859.  Id 
its  native  mountains  it  grows  from  10  feet  to- 
30  feet  high,  and  is  frequently  found  growing 
as  an  epiphyte  on  the  trunks  or  limbs  of 
large  forest  trees.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
flowered  and  most  handsome  of  all  the 
Indian  species.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
its  cultivation.  The  specimen  from  which 
the  photograph  was  taken  has  been  in 
possession  of  the  owner,  Mr.  James 
Thompson,  J, P.,  of  Macedon,  co.  Antrim, 
Ireland,  for  above  four  years,  and  has 
always  been  in  an  unheated  orchard  house, 
not  receiving  any  particular  attention.  It 
flowered  in  1896  and  again  this  year.  The- 
photograph  was  taken  by  Miss  A.  Bland. 


Rhododendron  NtittalU.      Prom  a  photograph  sent 
Mrs.  Lawrenson. 


when  they  are  lifted  and  every  bit  of  soil  taken  oflf 
to  save  weight  the  roots  cannot  possibly  stand 
the  strain.  Not  only  this,  but  even  with  esta- 
blished plants  weak  shoots  must  break  weakly 
and  all  such  spindly  wood  should  be  taken  out. 
The  safest  plan  is  to  get  the  Roses  in  as  early  as 
possible,  and  if  cold  winds  or  frosts  .seem  immi- 
nent to  mulch  at  one.  Then,  instead  of  leaving 
the  heads  to  gradually  die  back  cut  them  back  to 
firmer  wood  at  once,  and  in  spring  prune  rather 
severely.  This  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  good 
tree,  and  subsequent  pruning  will  consist  only 
in  taking  out  weak  wood  that  is  not  likely  to 
flower  well.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
such  plants  and  others  left  with  the  heads  draw- 
ing away  at  the  roots  all  winter. 

Two  useftil  early  Roses. — Although  very 
old-fashioned,  the  Gallica  and  Damask  Roses  give 
us  several  useful  kinds  for  early  cutting  or  for 
garden  decoration.  Two  of  the  best  and  earliest 
are  Blanchefleur  and  La  Ville  de  Bruxelles. 
The  former  is  a  very  free,  hardy  sort,  yielding 
quantities  of  white  blossoms.  As  it  appears 
before    Mme.    Plantier,   it  comes   in  most    use- 


Azalea  viscosa. — Since  the  middle  of 
.Tune  and  throughout  the  whole  of  July- 
lovers  of  pretty  hardy  plants  have  been  able 
to  enjoy  the  white  sweet-scented  flowers  of 
Azalea  viscosa  (L. ),  known  as  Rhododendron, 
viscosum  (Torr.).  The  bush  reaches,  as  a 
rule,  2  feet  to  nearly  4  feet  in  height.  It 
was  introduced  from  Virginia  in  1734,  and 
seems  to  be  rather  overlooked  nowadays — 
wrongly,  to  be  sure.  There  are  numerous 
varieties,  among  which  are  A.  v.  tomentosa, 
with  red  flowers  ;  virens,  with  glossy  leaves ; 
scabra,  with  rough  leaves;  tardiflora,  or 
serotina,  which  flowers  early  in  .June  ;  pur- 
purea, with  purple  flowers ;  and  nitida, 
-'  with  white  flowers  tinged  with  red. — La 
Semaine  Hortirole. 

Tbe  Jerusalem  Sage(Phlomis  fruticosa). 
— Though  the  order  Labiata-  is  a  verj'  extensive 
one,  very  few  members  of  it  find  a  place  among  our 
hardy  shrubs,  and,  indeed,  those  few  must  be 
regarded  rather  as  of  a  sub-shrubby  character. 
One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  all  is  the  .Jerusalem 
Sage,  which  is  a  decidedly  striking  plant,  and 
one,  too,  that  will  hold  its  own  and  flower  well 
even  in  dry,  sandy  and  stony  soils  ;  in  fact,  under 
such  conditions  it  forms  a  more  lasting  shrub  than 
it  does  in  a  good  moist  soil,  for  though  its  rate  of 
growth  is  under  such  conditions  more  rapid,  after 
a  few  years  it  commences  to  decay.  The  Jerusalem 
Sage  forms  a  somewhat  open  bush  that  reaches 
usually  a  height  of  4  feet  to  6  feet.  The  stout 
branches  are  clothed  with  rugose  leaves  of  a  pecu- 
liar hoary  character,  while  the  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  whorls  on  the  points  of  the  shoots,  are 
large  and  of  a  rich  bronzy  yellow  colour.  It 
blooms  as  a  rule  during  two  or  three  months  of 
the  summer. — H.  P. 

Solanum  jasminoides. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  climbing  plants,  and  yet  as 
such  one  of  the  rarest.  It  is  also  much  more 
hardy  than   many   people   suppose,  and   this  inr 
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districts  where  its  hardiness  may  in  some  measure 
be  open  to  doubt.  (Juite  iccontly  we  have  seen 
this  exciuisite  climber  in  a  Thames-side  garden 
flowerint;  freolj'  over  a  wire  archway,  and  in 
a  position,  moreover,  tliat  at  high  -  water 
mark  has  more  tlian  once  been  covered  witli 
from  '2  feet  to  4  feet  of  water.  The  pure 
white  trusses  of  its  flowers  are  so  beautiful  amid  the 
dark  green  of  its  somewhat  shining  leaves  as  to 
always  attract  notice  when  the  plant  is  in  tlower. 
The  position  best  suited  to  it  is  a  warm,  sunny 
spot,  yet  in  such  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  suffer 
through  lack  of  moisture.  In  the  garden  referred 
to  no  special  soil  was  given  at  planting,  yet  it 
would  appear  to  have  a  preference  for  peat  and 
loam  in  about  ei[ual  parts  with  root  moisture  in 
summer.  The  other  day  we  noticed  a  nice  batch 
of  S.  j.  floribuiula  flowering  with  great  freedom 
in  quite  small  pots  in  Messrs.  ^'eitch's  Chelsea 
nurseries,  the  mass  of  flowers  very  chaste  and 
pure.  ^^__^^_^_______ 

Orchids. 


DISA  GRANDIFLORA. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  exhibitors  fail  with 
this  showy  (Jrcliid,  while  others  less  skilled 
in  Orchid  culture  can  grow  it  with  ajjparent 
ease.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  good  deal  de- 
pends upon  the  position  in  which  the  plants 
are  grown,  and  that  there  are  houses  in  which 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  cultivate  it  well. 
It  is  ditticult  to  say  why,  for  apparently  one 
house  may  be  as  suitable  as  another,  yet  in  one 
the  plants  go  on  and  improve  every  year,  while 
in  the  other  tliey  cannot  be  induced  to  thrive 
or  increase.  The  most  likely  place  is  one 
where  the  temperature  remains  constantly  low 
all  the  year  round  and  the  atmosphere  is  con- 
tinually moist,  though  with  plenty  of  fresh  air 
moving  about  over  the  foliage.  Such  positions 
are,  of  course,  not  easily  found,  as  the  air 
currents  in  the  majority  of  cases  soon  sweep 
away  the  moisture,  and  on  hot,  sunny  days  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  the  house  at  all  cool  without 
shutting  it  up  close  and  shading  heavily. 
Shade  the  plant  must  have,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  light  is  also  essential,  and 
this  is  where  many  such  houses  are  found 
wanting.  A  heavy,  thick  mat  or  some  such 
substance  is  used,  and  this  effectually  bars 
the  passage  of  light  and  to  a  certain  extent 
air  also.  Many  again  err  in  pulling  the  plants 
about  too  frequently  and  at  all  sorts  of  un- 
seasonable times. 

The  plants  vary  in  their  time  of  flowering,  and 
any  that  are  now  in  bloom  may  be  repotted  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  have  faded.  Earlier  plants 
may  go  into  a  cold,  shady  frame,  or  even  be 
stood  out  of  doors  for  a  time,  and  be  repotted 
after  a  little  ripening  up.  But  ripening  up 
must  not  be  confounded  with  drying  off,  for  to 
dry  the  jjlants  at  this  time  of  year  will  do  more 
to  ruin  them  than  anything  else.  The  new 
roots  that  are  produced  now  and  a  little  later 
will  serve  to  re-establish  the  plants  after  re- 
potting. It  is  well  to  get  away  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  old  material  from  the  roots,  as  they 
abhor  nothing  so  much  as  a  close,  heavy,  and 
sour  condition.  To  prevent  drying,  lay  the 
crowns  on  damp  .Sphagnum  Moss  while  the 
specimens  are  being  made  up.  The  plant  has 
a  very  fine  efl'ect  in  large  deep  pans  of  good 
width,  especially  if  extra  strong  crowns  can  be 
procured.  A  specimen  with  ten  or  a  dozen 
spikes  has  a  very  fine  appearance.  Single 
crowns  may  also  be  grown  in  (i-inch  pots  well 
drained,  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  of  Sphag- 
num Moss  to  one  each  of  peat  and  loam  fibre, 
adding  crocks  and  charcoal  freely  in  large  or 
small  lumps,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants. 


If  convenient,  the  pans  may  be  surfaced  with 
Sphagnum  Moss,  as  this  does  away  with  the 
necei-.sity  for  heavy  waterings  during  late 
autumn  and  winter.  Moisture,  of  course,  is 
reipiired  even  now,  but  if  it  can  I)e  provided  or 
ratlier  conserved  by  these  means,  it  is  much 
better  than  continually  pouring  the  water  on. 
Great  care  must  be  exercised  when  picking  over 
the  Moss  for  this  purpose,  for  perhaps  there 
is  hardly  another  species  of  Orchid  of  which 
small  snails  are  so  fond.  Kven  when  not 
present  in  the  pans,  they  find  the  young 
growths  out  by  some  instinct  and  do  incalcul- 
able liarm  in  a  very  short  time.  When  growth 
is  getting  well  away  the  plants  require  a  great 
deal  of  water  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead, 
light  sprinklings  from  the  .syringe  several  times 
daily  being  of  great  assistance  in  keeping  down 
black  thrips,  their  worst  insect  enemy.  D.  grandi- 
tiora  is  sometimes  grown  in  prepared  beds  of 
compost  in  a  suitable  house,  and  in  such  posi- 
tions the  young  offsets  are  very  freely  pro- 
duced. When  it  can  be  induced  to  thrive  in 
such  a  jiosition  it  does  remarkably  well,  owing 
to  the  freedom  the  roots  obtain. 


been  ruined.  The  pots  for  this  species  may  be  of 
medium  size,  and  tlii^  usual  con\post  for  Odonto- 
glossums  suits  it.  A  little  more  warmth  than 
the  cool  house  affords  answers  best  during  the 
winter. 


Saccolabium  Blumei. — This  lovely  old  ]>Iant 
is  now  in  full  beauty,  the  long  cylindrical  racemes 
of  flower  lieing  grand,  especially  when  seen  U])on 
small  ]ilants  growing  in  baskets.  These  hung 
from  the  roof  of  a  warm  house  thrive  well,  as  they 
enjoy  the  bght  and  free  air  circulation  better  than 
a  stuffy,  moist  heat.  Clean  Sphagnum  Moss  and 
abundance  of  crocks  and  charcoal  suit  it  well 
for  compost,  and  no  flry  rest  or  cool  treatment  is 
necessary  to  induce  it  to  flower. 

Miltonia  Moreliana.  —  This  is  handsome 
in  its  best  forms,  the  bright  rosy  purple 
lip  with  deeper  lines  being  most  eft'ective.  The 
flowers  appear  singly  and  last  well  in  good  con- 
dition, the  plants  if  healthy  and  well  rooted  carry- 
ing them  until  they  fade.  M.  Moreliana  is, 
botanically  speaking,  a  variety  of  M.  spectabilis, 
and  one  of  the  finest  of  Miltonias.  It  may  be 
grown  on  rafts  with  a  surfacing  of  compost,  or  in 
shallow  baskets  in  neat  fibre  and  Moss  over  good 
drainage.  The  colour  of  the  foliage  is  usually 
pale  j'ellow,  but  this  is  not  a  sign  of  ill-health. 

Oncidium  crispum  aureum. — Flowers  under 
this  name  come  from  K.  Roberts.  They  appear 
to  var}'  little  from  those  of  O.  c.  flavum,  though  the 
yellow  tint  is  very  rich  and  the  individual  flowers 
are  large.  Large  spikes  with  many  flowers  of 
this  variety  have  a  bright  and  pretty  effect,  but, 
like  the  type,  the  plants  are  rather  difficult  to 
keep  in  health  for  many  years.  They  abhor  a  close 
and  heavy  compost,  thriving  best  as  a  rule  on  a 
raft  or  in  a  shallow  basket  suspended  close  to 
the  light  in  the  Cattleya  house.  The  large 
spikes  produced  are  very  trying  to  the  plants  if 
left  on  until  the  flowers  fade. 

Maxillaria  tenuifolia. — Small  plants  of  this 
s|jecies,  although  they  do  not  show  the  peculiar 
habit,  always  produce  more  richly  -  coloured 
flowers.  The  numlier  produced  when  the  speci- 
mens are  healthy  is  enough  to  make  a  showy 
plant,  the  rich  dark  red  of  the  flowers  showing 
up  well  against  the  deep  green  of  the  foliage. 
When  rambling  away,  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  not  so 
strong,  though  the  semi-pendent  habit  assumed 
is  pretty.  It  is  an  easily-giown  specimen  in  .an 
intermediate  house  if  )>r)tted  or  placed  in  liaskets, 
with  ef|ual  parts  of  peat  fibre,  loam,  and  Sphag- 
num Moss  over  good  drainage. 

Odontog'Iossuin  Harryanum. — This  is  very 
fine  this  week,  .a  plant  having  several  flowers. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  almost  entirely  deep 
chocolate,  only  a  little  of  the  usual  green  tint 
showing,  and  the  form  is  good  and  well  displayed. 
Although  O.  Harryanum  will  go  on  and  increase 
in  size  annually  if  well  treated,  it  is  a  bail  plant 
to  bring  back  to  vigour  when  once  shrivelled 
by  drying  •  oft"  or  over  -  flowering,  many  fine 
plants   in   their   first  year   of    blooming   having 


NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS. 
Now  that  the  days  are  shortening  and  the  growth 
of  many  species  approaching  completion,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  closely  watch  the  shading.  The 
blinds  must  never  be  left  down  a  minute  longer 
than  is  really  necessary,  and  the  foliage  on  many 
spring-flowering  kinds  being  now  hard  more  sun 
is  admissible.  The  Dundrobiums  must  lie  pushed 
along  now,  running  the  bouses  well  up  by  early 
closing  and  drawing  the  blinds  at  the  same  time. 
The  aspect  of  the  house  has  of  course  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  time  of  closing,  but  with  houses 
running  north  and  south,  or  nearly  so,  with 
sh.-ided  ends  the  safest  limi^  now  is  about 
3  o'clock.  Where  the  sun  shines  on  the  house 
later,  owing  to  its  aspect,  it  may  be  well  to  wait 
another  half  hour  or  so.  The  proximity  of  trees 
or  high  buildings  will  also  influence  the  time  of 
closing,  of  course.  I  like  to  give  these  plants  a 
thorougli  washing  with  the  syringe  when  very  hot 
weather  prevails,  as  the  baskets  or  pans  are 
usually  small  and  do  not  catch  much  of  the  water. 
Besides  this,  the  roots  now  can  hardly  bo  over- 
watered  in  such  receptacles,  as  growth  is  very 
active  and  this  makes  a  great  demand  upon  them. 
The  somewhat  difficult  D.  Macfarlanei  delights 
in  this  treatment,  ])rovided  always  the  plants 
are  well  established  and  healthy  in  pots  or  pans 
of  limited  size.  It  is  with  these  difficult  kinds 
that  the  value  of  good  sound  peat  is  so  pro- 
nounced ;  it  allows  of  the  plants  being  kept  year 
after  year  in  the  same  receptacles,  the  fibre 
gradually  wasting  away  instead  of  falling  into 
a  soddened  mass,  annual  top-dressings  being  used 
to  keep  the  plants  going. 

In  the  Cattleya  house  we  have  been  busy  sur- 
facing large   old  plants  of  La?lia  purpurata,  the 
late-flowering  specimens  being  just  at  the  right 
stage  for  it.     The  roots  enter  the  compost  more 
freely  now  than  at  any  other  time  of  year,  and 
with  the  above  may  be  classed   L.   elegans  and 
L.  crispa,  also  any  of  the  late-flowering  Cattleya 
Mossi;e   not  yet  attended  to.     The  old  autumn- 
flowering  C.  labiata  is  commencing  to  push   up 
the  spikes  and   must   be  encouraged   by  ample 
moisture,  as  although  the  roots  are  not  making 
great  progress  on  the  surface,  those  below   in  the 
compost  are  active  enough.     This  is  one  of  the 
most  constant  Cattleyas  in   existence  and  never 
fails   to   bloom    profusely.     C.    Dowiana,   on    the 
other  hand,  is  liable  occasionally  to  miss  flowering. 
The  growths  with  me  this  season  are  very  free,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  fine  bloom  a  little 
later.     The  sticky  exudation   from  this  plant  has 
been  very  marked  this  year,  and  growers  should 
keep  this  under  by  sponging  if  it  appears  at  all 
likely  to  hamper  tlie  forming  growths.      Other- 
wise it  does  no  harm  and  may  remain  for  the  pur- 
pose it  was  evidently  intended— i./.,  the  trapping 
of  any  chance  insect  that  may  be  prowling  on  the 
growth.     All  small-growing  plants,  such  as  Zygo- 
petalums  of  sorts,  that  are  growing  upon  blocks 
of  Tree  Fern  or  dressed  wooden  ones  should  be 
examined    now,    and   where    the    young   pseudo- 
bulbs  are  getting  away  from   the  roothold  they 
should  be  pegged  or  wired  down  ;  a  little  fresh 
Moss  may   also   occasionally   be   required.     See, 
too,  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  moisture, 
these  little  attentions  making  all  the  difference  to 
plants   of    a   naturally   w'cak   constitution.     The 
nearly- related    ebulbous    kinds,    such  as  Bolleas, 
Pescatoreas  and    Warscewiczellas,  should  now  be 
growing   freely   in   a  shady,    moist   part    of    the 
house,  and  here,  again,  a  little  adjustment  of  the 
compost   may    be  necessary.     Ky  no  means  pull 
the  plants  about  if  they  are  doing  well,  but  a  bit 
of  Moss  here  or  charcoal  there  may  do  good  where 
a  growth  or  tuft  of  growths  is  loose.     Oaleandras 
are   thirsty   subjects  at    this   time   of   year,    and 
must  not  be  neglected  as  regards  water.     When- 
ever a  house    is    fumigated    or   vaporised,    these 
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plants  may  with  advantage  be  placed  therein, 
they  being  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  attacks 
of  thrips.  There  are  other  kinds,  too,  that 
are  objects  of  their  attention,  including  the 
lovely  Miltonia  vexillaria  and  Colax  jugosus. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  the  cool  house  except 
the  ordinary  routine  work.  The  majority  of  the 
plants  are  growing,  and  must  naturally  be  en- 
couraged. Anguloas  recently  repotted  will  by 
now  be  rooting  freely  into  the  new  material,  and 
as  it  is  important  that  good  pseudo-bulbs  be  made 
early,  no  check  must  now  be  given  either  by  lack 
of  moisture  or  through  draughts.  Scale  puts  in 
its  appearance  occasionally,  and  must  be  kept 
under  by  careful  sponging.  Bletias,  Thunias, 
and  other  Orchids  of  this  nature  that  have  been 
put  out  of  doors  should  not  be  too  rapidly  dried, 
but  the  foliage  allowed  to  fall  gradually  and 
naturally,  performing  its  proper  functions  to  the 
last  and  preparing  tlie  plants  for  their  winter's 
rest. 

Phalsenopsis  violacea. —  This  is  a  very 
lovely  little  Moth  Orchid  when  well  grown,  the 
deep  violet-purple  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lower 
segment  and  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  showing  up 
the  somewhat  dead  tint  of  the  rest  of  the  flower. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  the  species, 
some  forms  having  more  colour  than  others,  one 
pretty  variety  having  very  little 
purple  about  it.  It  is  much 
more  frequently  seen  and  a  belter 
grower  than  most  of  the  Phahi 
nopsids,  and  succeeds  in  most 
places  under  the  conditions  usu- 
ally advised  for  the  genus.  It  is 
a  native  of  Sumatra,  and  first 
flowered  in  England  in  1878. 

Brassavola  acaulis. — Though 
not  a  showy  species,  the  peculiar 
habit   and  flowers   of   this  plant 
make    it    worth   a  place.      The 
leaves  are  Rush-like,  growing  in 
tufts,   the   flowers  appearing  at 
the  base   of  these.      The  sepals 
and  petals  are   greenish,  the   lip 
jjure  white,  occasionally  fringed, 
as   in  Epidendrum  ciliare.     The 
plant  cannot  be  said  to  be  diffi- 
cult to    grow,    yet   the   fact    re- 
mains  that    in    some    collections 
where  Orchids  as  a  rule  are  well 
done  this  is  a  failure.     It  is  nut 
a   free-rooting   subject,    and    the 
roots  are  easily  surfeited  by  too 
much  moisture,   this   leading  to 
their  decay,   the    plants   in  con- 
sequence becoming  loose  and  un- 
tidy.    In  order  to  prevent  this,  I 
fastened  some   plants    to    rough 
blocks  and  wired  these  down  to  baskets  of  suitable 
size,  filling  up  with  crocks  and  surfacing  with  clean 
Sphagnum  only.     The  plants  came  away  well  and 
grew  with  freedom,  flowering  every  season,  and 
when  I  left  them  were  fine    healthy  specimens. 
It  is  quite  wrong  to  give  them  much  compost,  as 
the  roots  caniioo  obtain   a  hold  of  the  pots    or 
baskets  through  it.     For  the  growing  season  the 
Cattleya  house  suits  the  plants,  and  they  may  be 
rested  a  little  cooler   when   well   established. — 
H.  R. 

Pachystoma  Thomsonianum. — The  flowers 
of  this  rare  and  beautiful  Orchid  appear  during 
this  month,  and  it  is  a  pity  it  is  not  more  gene- 
rally known,  as  it  would  help  to  brighten  a  rather 
dull  season  for  Orchids.  The  habit  is  pseudo- 
bulbous,  and  the  plant  is  rather  a  restless  one, 
growing  out  of  season  often  and  keeping  to  no 
strict  routine.  The  flowers  appear  several  to- 
gether on  slender  scapes  and  are  white  in  the 
sepals  and  petals,  the  singularly-formed  lip  being 
spotted  and  otherwise  marked  with  purple. 
They  have  a  very  chaste  appearance  while  they 
are  fresh,  the  deep  purple  sliowing  up  the  pure 
white  most  beautifully.  It  is  an  African  species, 
coming  from  the  mountains  of  Calabar,  and  re- 
quiring purely  tropical  treatment  all  the  year 


round.     The  plants  like  abundance  of  atmospheric  { 
as  well  as  root  moisture,  and  also  light  dewings 
over  the  foliage  when  the  house  is  closed  for  the 
day.     The    pseudo-bulbs    being    small    and    the 
])lant3  not  particularly  vigorous,  it  is  best  not  to  | 
give     much     in     the     way     of     compost.       On 
trellised  rafts  with  a  little  Sphagnum  about  the 
roots,  or  in  small  well-drained  pans,  the  plants  do  i 
well,  and  may  be  placed  in  the  same  temperature 
and  house  as  the  Dendrobes  while  growing.     It 
was  introduced  in  1878. 


FLOWERING  CLIMBERS. 

In  the  springtide  of  the  year  many  a  delightful 
picture  is  aflbrded  by  hardy  flowering  climbers, 
such  as  the  mountain  Clematis  and  Wistaria. 
In  the  accompanying  illustration  we  see  a 
stretch  of  wall  made  beautiful  by  their  count- 
less blossoms,  especially  eff'ective  being  the 
brick  archway,  its  sharp  outline  half  veiled  by 
the  flower-wreaths  of  the  Clematis,  through 
which  is  seen  a  distant  garden  vista,  while  the 
blossom-laden  sprays  have  rambled  upward 
among  the  boughs  of  an  overhanging  tree.  The 
two  climbers  here  represented  associate  charm- 
ingly with  one  another,   the  lavender  pendent 


spreads  its  ricli  velvet  hue  over  the  greenery 
and  tall  white  Lilies  grow  at  the  foot  of  the 
pillars,  while  in  the  autumn  the  Virgin's  Bower 
(Clematis Flammula)fills  the  precincts  with  sweet 
perfume.  There  are  many  other  ornamental 
climbers  that  may  be  utilised  with  good  effect, 
especially  in  the  south-west,  where  Solanum. 
jasminoides  grows  freely,  and  will  cover  a  house 
with  its  snowy  flower-clusters  in  three  or  four 
years.  Where  it  is  not  liable  to  be  killed  or 
seriously  injured  by  severe  frost,  there  is  no 
more  satisfactory  climber,  as  it  commences  to 
bloom  in  May  ;  this  year,  indeed,  it  was  in 
flower  before  the  end  of  April,  and  blooms, 
throughout  the  entire  summer  and  autumn, 
after  retaining  its  blossoms  as  late  as  November. 
Where  the  Solanum  is  hardy,  Physianthu.<5- 
albens  will  also  grow  vigorously  and  produce  its 
white  flowers  in  jjrofusion,  while  Stauntonia. 
latifolia  and  Clianthus  puniceus  may  also  be 
planted  with  satisfactory  results.  The  well- 
known  blue  Passion  Flower  is  a  quick -growing 
and  decorative  climber,  and  is  attractive  both 
during  its  flowering  period  and  when,  later  in 
the  year,  its  golden  orange  fruits  hang  like 
fairy  lamps  among  the  dark  foliage.  It  has  alsa 
the   advantage  of  being  practically  evergreen, 


A  wall  covered  with  Clematis  montana  and  Wistaria, 


bloom-clusters  of  the  Wistaria  being  set  oft' 
to  the  best  advantage  by  the  ivory-white  flower- 
mantle  of  the  mountain  Clematis.  Crude  walls 
and  ill-designed  structures  devoid  of  interest 
assume  an  aspect  of  beauty  when  swathed  in 
trailing  growth  and  floral  tracery.  Strong- 
growing  climbers,  such  as  the  two  already 
alluded  to,  soon  attain  large  proportions  and 
clothe  a  wide  expanse  of  wall  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time.  It  is  when  allowed  unre- 
stricted freedom  of  growth  that  the  most  pic- 
turesque effect  is  obtained,  and  a  Wistaria 
rambling  along  the  coping  of  an  old  wall  or 
Clematis  garlanding  the  sombre  foliage  of  a 
Yew  with  trails  of  starry  blossoms  are  infinitely 
more  charming  than  the  same  plants  when  sub- 
jected to  formal  training.  Balconies  and 
verandahs  can  be  rendered  objects  of  loveliness 
for  many  a  month  by  the  help  of  flowering 
climbers.  One  I  have  in  my  mind  where  the 
mountain  Clematis  and  Wistaria  mingle  their 
blossoms  and  the  Banksian  Roses  bear  their 
sprays  of  yellow  and  white  flowers.  Later  on 
the  purple  Clematis  Jackmani,  which  has 
threaded  its  way  through  the  countless  growths. 


its  old  foliage  being  in  most  cases  retained  until 
shortly  before  the  appearance  of  the  young; 
leaves  in  the  spring.  S.  W.  F. 


Lantanas. — In  the  days  when  specimen  plants 
were  popular  two  or  three  of  the  more  vigorous- 
forms  of  Lantana  were  occasionally  employed  for 
the  purpose,  but  of  late  years  they  have  been 
almost  completely  overlooked,  though  a  dwarf er 
and  exceedingly  free-flowering  race  has  now 
sprung  into  existence.  This  class  of  Lantana& 
may  be  employed  for  various  purposes,  and  they 
are  very  useful  where  a  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory has  to  be  kept  gay  at  all  seasons,  as  they  are 
of  easy  culture  and  keep  up  a  succession  of 
blooms  for  some  time,  added  to  which  they  are 
widely  dissimilar  from  most  plants  so  employed, 
and  the  great  changes  in  colour  that  the  flowers 
undergo  from  the  time  of  expansion  until  they 
fade  render  them  additionally  interesting. 
Planted  out  during  the  summer  months,  Lantanas 
will  flower  well  and  keep  on  till  the  autumn. 
Their  propagation  and  culture  are  very  simple, 
as  in  spring  cuttings  of  the  young  soft  shoots  will 
strike  root  as  readily  as  a  Fuchsia  if  treated  in 
the  same  way,  and  they  will  grow  freely  in  ordi- 
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nary  potting  compost.  Cuttings  put  in  early  in 
the  spring  bliould  be  potted  off  as  soon  as  rooted, 
and  directly  they  take  hold  of  the  new  soil  the 
tops  must  be  pinched  out  ;  then,  treated  much 
as  the  general  lun  of  greenhouse  flowering  plants, 
they  will  branch  out  and  grow  away  freely. 
Then  as  the  season  advances  the  neat  little 
bushes  become  thickly  studded  with  flattened 
flower-clusters,  which  present  a  bright  and  attrac- 
tive appeaiance  during  July  and  August  and  well 
on  into  the  autumn.  In  growing  the  Lantanas, 
too  much  shading  must,  of  course,  be  avoided, 
but  the  one  thing  to  particularly  guard  against  is 
red  spider,  which  is  very  liable  to  attack  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  once  it  has  effected 
a  lodgment  thereon  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate. 
A  good  circulation  of  air  as  distinguished  from 
direct  draught  and  a  liberal  use  of  the  syringe 
will  as  a  rule  serve  to  keep  the  plants  clean.  At 
Kew  the  Lantanas  have  for  some  years  formed 
([uite  a  summer  feature  in  No.  4  greenhouse,  but 
though  they  are  often  greatly  admired,  their 
culture  does  not  seem  to  make  much  headway  in 
gardens.  Neat  little  phnts  of  many  varieties 
that  differ  widely  from  each  other  in  the  colour  of 
their  flowers  can  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate  from 
several  of  our  nurserymen.  — H.  V. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


TREATMENT  OF  YOUNG  VINES. 

With  a  view  to  getting  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  young  Vines  the  first  season,  somewhat  early 
closing  and  scant  ventilation  are  practised  during 
the  summer.  It  is  cjuite  advisable,  too,  and 
good  practice,  for  though  rather  shorter-jointed 
rods  may  be  produced  under  less  hastening 
conditions,  it  is  a  fact  that  short-jointed  cane.s 
do  not  always  mean  a  more  regular  start  than 
longer  ones.  But  the  forcing  treatment  must 
not  be  unduly  prolonged,  and  after  the  end  of 
July  the  growth  made  is  not  likely  to  become 
surticiently  well  ripened  to  remain  at  the 
winter's  pruning.  After  this  date,  then,  the  aim 
of  the  grower  must  be  to  ripen  up  the  growth 
already  made,  and  if  the  main  rods  are  not 
shaded  or  crowded  by  foliage,  a  rather  free 
lateral  growth  is  desirable.  To  suddenly  alter 
the  conditions  that  have  obtained  during  the 
summer  and  to  throw  open  the  houses  at  once 
would  do  more  than  anything  to  defeat  the  end 
in  view.  It  is  just  possible  that  it  may  cause  a 
check  to  growth,  and  this  is  not  desired,  for 
development  depends  as  much  upon  the  sap 
being  kept  moving  as  upon  the  admission  of  sun 
and  air.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  Vines  to 
go  to  rest  they  will  do  so,  and  the  more  active 
the  sap  is  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  better, 
the  leaves  coming  oti'  freely  in  the  hand  when 
touched,  and  the  eyes  at  the  base  of  each  swell- 
ing up  properly.  Growth  checked  by  sudden 
inrushes  of  cold  air  will  keep  green,  and  the 
foliage  will  remain  on  until  midwinter.  No 
one  needs  to  be  told  which  kind  of  growth  is 
more  likely  to  be  satisfactory  the  first  season  or 
to  continue  longest  in  proper  condition.  As  in 
many  other  phases  of  gardening,  the  old  saying 
"  the  more  haste  the  less  speed  "  is  applicable 
to  the  ripening  of  the  wood  on  young  Vines.  I 
like  to  see  them  grow  quickly  and  produce 
large  leaves,  thick  tendrils,  and  big  buds  at  the 
base  of  the  leaf-stalk.  As  a  means  of  regulating 
the  flow  of  sap  to  the  buds  individually,  the 
plan  of  frequently  jiinching  the  main  rod  as  it 
is  made  is  not  so  much  practised  as  it  deserves 
to  be.  There  is  no  check  to  growth  in  the 
process,  and  the  difference  in  length  of  stopped 
and  unstopped  rods  is  practically  none. 

The  plan  I  follow  is  to  cut  down  the  young 
Vines   to  hard  wood  in    winter,   whether  this 


comes  to  the  level  of  the  wall  plate  or  below 
it,  plant  when  the  \'inc8  have  niad(^  about 
4  inches  to  S  inches  of  growth,  and  push  them 
on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Sometimes  a  slight 
check  will  be  noted,  especially  with  Vines  not 
too  well  rooted,  but  when  the  roots  catch  up  to 
the  griiwth,  so  to  .speak,  they  are  soon  ott' again, 
and  after  this  all  is  plain  sailing,  as  a  rule. 
When  the  young  growth  is  about  a  yard  in 
length,  pinch  the  point  out.  It  mu.st  not  be 
cut  back,  or  a  swollen  joint  will  result.  Ju.st 
take  the  very  point  out  of  the  shoot,  and  this 
will  be  a  sutticient  check  to  the  sap  to  help  the 
lower  buds  to  swell.  It  matters  little  whether 
the  second  or  first  lateral  is  now  taken  on  as 
leader,  but  I  have  a  .slight  preference  for  the 
upper  one.  When  another  yard  or  thereabout 
is  made,  the  same  stopping  is  neces.sary,  and 
this  .should  go  on  until  the  Vines  have  fiUtd 
their  space.  A  straight,  well-furnished  md  (jf 
even  thickness  throughout  will  be  the  result  of 
this  treatment,  and  during  the  first  season  it 
will  easily  climb  an  18-feet  rafter.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  rods  so  made  and  others 
given  their  heads  from  the  first,  these,  as  a  rule, 
being  much  longer  jointed,  with  a  greater  differ- 
ence between  the  upper  and  lower  portions.  As 
mentioned  above,  laterals  that  have  been  rather 
closely  pinched  during  the  summer  may  now  be 
allowed  to  ramble  a  little,  but  there  is  no  gain 
in  letting  them  run  wild.  A  tangled  mass  of 
lateral  growths,  with  leaves  twisted  among 
each  other,  is  not  needed.  What  is  reijuired  is 
enough  growth  to  keep  root  action  vigorous 
without  crowding.  By  the  time  the  leaves  have 
fallen  about  November  the  house  should  be 
thrown  entirely  open  and  pruning  may  take 
place.  Some  growers  practi.se  half-pruning 
early,  but,  beyond  letting  a  little  light  into  any 
plants  that  may  be  in  the  vinery,  I  fail  to  see 
what  good  it  does,  especially  in  the  case  of 
young  Vines.  The  longer  in  reason  the  foliage 
remains  on  these  the  better  the  rods  develop. 
If  any  suspicion  of  in.sects  exists,  the  rods 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  in  winter  at  the 
same  time  that  the  hou.se  is  put  in  order,  but 
the  stupid  scraping  and  painting  with  all  kinds  of 
rubbishy  nostrums  are  as  unnecessary  as  they  are 
dirty  and  unpleasant  in  practice.  Proper  cleans- 
ing and  the  application  of  approved  insecticides 
are,  of  course,  neces.sary  with  neglected  Vines, 
but  not  with  young  Vines  in  new  or  clean 
houses. 

Grape  Lady  Hutt. — I  do  not  know  what 
may  be  the  opinions  of  other  growers  regarding 
this  (irape,  but  the  more  I  become  acquainted 
with  it  the  more  favourably  impressed  am  I  with 
it.  I  find  it  succeeds  admirably  in  the  late  vinery 
with  Lady  Downe's  and  other  heat  loving  varie- 
ties, the  treatment  afforded  the  latter  seeming  to 
suit  it  exactly.  I  have  but  one  rod,  which,  until 
the  present  season,  did  not  occupy  the  best  of 
positions,  but  owing  to  its  succeeding  so  well 
and  the  appearance  and  flavour  of  the  <!rape 
being  so  much  appreciated,  a  rod  of  another 
variety  was  cut  away  to  make  further  room  for  it. 
The  Vine  has  in  consequence  been  much  bene- 
fited, and  will,  I  hope,  carry  a  full  crop  another 
season.  This  year  the  crop  consists  of  eight 
medium-sized  bunches,  the  berries  of  which  are 
now  stoning.  The  berries  grow  to  a  large  size, 
in  fact  almost  as  large  as  those  of  tiros  Colman, 
and  remain  in  sound  condition  well  into  January. 
The  colour  is  a  greenish  yellow,  but  if  the  foliage 
is  drawn  on  one  side,  so  that  the  berries  can 
get  the  benefit  of  all  the  light  obtainable, 
they  lose  the  green  tint  altogether.  I  consider  it 
an  extremely  valuable  Grape  for  January  use,  and 
the  fact  of  its  being  a  white  variety  renders  it 
doubly  so,  as  but  few  if  any  Muscats  then  remain 
for  use.  By  growing  Lady  Hutt  there  is  no 
reason  why  late  white  Grapes  should  not  be  had 
in  the  two  first  months  of  the  year,  if  not  later, 


and  although  not  equal  to  the  Muscats,  it  is  cer- 
tainly richly  flavoured  when  properly  ripened, 
and  therefore  deserving  of  extended  cultivation. 
-A.  W.  ^ 

Strawberries  in  Hampshire. — The  season 
now  closing  has  been  a  good  one,  and  as  the 
weather  kept  fine  for  picking  and  marketing, 
growers  have  not  much  to  complain  of.  A  fair 
average  crop  has  been  secured.  The  work  of 
clearing  off  all  the  plants  that  are  exhausted,  now 
claims  attention,  and  the  land  thus  set  free  is  at 
once  planted  with  some  kind  of  winter  crop. 
The  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  planting  of 
new  beds  need  pushing  on,  for  if  not  got  in  early 
there  is  no  chanco  of  a  crop  the  first  year,  the 
finest  fruits  being  usually  gathered  the  first  year 
after  planting,  and  the  largest  crop  the  second 
year,  and  after  the  third  the  plants  are  generally 
grubbed  up.  In  this  locality  growers  of  large 
quantities  have  to  rely  on  the  railway  for  transit, 
and  for  this  reason  alone  the  old  well-tried  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  still  holds  foremost  place,  for 
although  Royal  Sovereign  is  earlier,  larger,  and 
of  very  good  appearance,  it  does  not  travel  like 
Sir  Joseph,  snd  I  doubt  if  any  sort  yet  raised  can 
supersede  it,  for  the  conditions  underwhich  Straw- 
berries are  grown,  packed,  &c. ,  are  so  different 
from  those  of  private  gardens,  that  a  variety  whii-li 
is  first  class  for  pot  culture  or  open  air  if  gatherc<l 
in  punnets  and  hardly  touched  until  laid  on  the 
dessert  di'jhes  would  be  practically  useless  to  the 
market  grower  who  had  to  send  his  fruit  long 
journeys  by  rail.  Although  many  may  think 
that  market  growers  are  prejudiced  against  new 
things,  I  can  assure  them  that  no  class  is  more 
alive  to  the  importance  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
times  by  growing  anything  that  is  really  an  im- 
provement on  the  old.  They,  however,  do  not 
hastily  discard  old  varieties  until  they  are  fully 
assured  that  they  have  got  something  really 
superior,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  why  they 
stick  to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  as  the  ipain-crop 
variety. — J.  Groom,  Gonpotl. 


MILDEW  ON  PEACHES. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  so  many  of  the  early  Peaches 
in  my  orchard  house  go  mouldy  ?  The  mould  on 
the  Peach  starts  opposite  to  the  stalk  and  often 
before  the  Peach  is  ripe.  On  the  sound  side  the 
flesh  will  not  leave  the  stone.  The  house  is  not 
heated  and  this  is  an  early  variety  with  a  good  crop 
on,  but  quite  half  were  mouldy. — Qdedoelky. 

*,*  Evidently  a  case  of  mildew.  This  fungus 
is  liable  to  attack  the  growth  and  fruit  of  some 
varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  more  than 
others,  and  some  positions  are  more  favourable  to 
an  outbreak  and  spread  of  the  disease  than  are 
others.  In  many  instances  the  leaves  and  points 
of  the  shoots  are  badly  crippled  by  mildew  and 
affected  fruit  neither  swells  nor  ripens  properly. 
As  far  as  "  Qaedgeley's "  present  crop  is  con- 
cerned there  is  no  remedy,  but  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  prevent  future  attacks.  After  the 
fruits  are  gathered  syringe  the  tree  and  then  well 
coat  branches,  shoots  and  leaves  with  flowers  of 
sulphur.  Leaves  as  they  fall  and  all  prunings 
should  be  removed  and  burnt.  If  the  tree  is  not 
in  a  satisfactory  condition  at  the  roots  and  it  is 
just  possible  the  border  at  that  particular  part  may 
be  in  a  soured  condition,  take  this  in  hand  before  the 
leaves  fall  in  the  autumn,  removing  much  of  the  old 
soil,  relaying  the  roots  after  they  have  been 
pruned  in  a  fresh  loamy  compost,  ilost  nursery- 
men and  seedsmen  can  supplv  recipes  for  mildew, 
or  if  "Quedgeley"  would  prefer  to  prepare  a 
solution  for  himself  the  following  would  answer  : 
Take  half  a  pound  each  of  powdered  quicklime 
and  flowers  of  sulphur,  mix  these  into  a  paste 
with  water,  stir  this  into  half  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  boil  for  half  an  hour.  Allow  this  solution  to 
cool  and  settle,  and  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquid, 
storing  it  in  bottles,  duly  corked,  for  future  use. 
When  using,  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  to  three 
gallons  of  soft  water,  and  apply  through  a  syringe 
in  the  form  of  a  spray.  Trees  previously  affected 
by  mildew  ought  to  be  sprayed  with  the  solution 
of   lime  and  sulphur  or  other  somewhat  similar 
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preparations  before  active  growth  commences  in 
the  spring,  continuing  spraying  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight  or  so  till  the  foliage  is  fully  developed, 
ceasing  before  the  fruit  is  far  advanced  in  growth. 
Warm  evenings  are  the  best  time  for  applying 
these  remedies.  A  stagnant  atmosphere  and  late 
and  reckless  ventilating  are  frequent  causes  of 
mildew  attack.  While  the  foliage  is  tender  it 
should  not  be  exposed  to  a  rush  of  cold  front  air, 
which  is  apt  to  bring  germs  of  mildew  with  it. 
Up  till  the  end  of  May  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
keep  the  temperature  low  enough  by  opening  the 
top  ventilators  only,  commencing  with  a  chink 
soon  after  the  sun  strikes  the  house  and  adding 
more  as  the  temperature  rises,  in  advance  of 
rather  than  after  a  considerable  increase  of  heat. 
In  this  way  a  genial  growing  atmosphere  is  main- 
tained and  all  rushes  of  cold  air  avoided. — W.  I. 


NOTES  ON  GOOSEBERRIES. 

The  fruit  here  is  much  later  than  usual,  but  very 
fine.  From  plants  trained  on  an  upright  trellis 
and  rather  long  pruned  I  have  been  taking 
splendid  fruits  of  Berry's  Early  Kent,  a  variety 
that  is  excellent  for  almost  any  form  of  training 
and  soil.  It  is  a  wonderful  bearer,  even  in  posi- 
tions not  first-rate  for  its  culture,  while  the  flavour 
when  fully  ripe  is  distinctly  good.  There  is  a 
disposition  among  growers  of  this  useful  fruit 
on  trellises  or  walls  to  prune  too  closely,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  fruit  is  none  too  freely  pro- 
duced, nor  is  it  so  tine.  There  is  nothing  gained 
by  cutting  in  closer  than  about  3  inches,  and 
where  the  shoots  are  exceptionally  strong  they 
may  be  left  longer  than  this  with  advantage.  The 
shoots  that  come  from  the  lower  part  of  these 
laterals  may  be  reserved  until  they  have  made 
about  8  inches  of  growth,  then  pruned  back, 
keeping  the  sub-laterals  closely  pinched  after- 
wards and  rubbing  some  out  entirely.  Then  at 
the  winter  pruning  there  is  a  choice  of  plenty  of 
good  buds  to  prune  back  to.  Much  of  the  old 
wood  that  has  fruited  may  be  taken  out  in 
autumn,  giving  that  left  the  advantage  of 
light  and  air.  For  bushes,  too,  this  cutting 
out  of  fruiting  wood  is  not  .sufficiently  practised, 
and  instead  of  a  nice  0|)en  tree,  that  one  may  get 
the  hand  into  without  fear  of  the  spines,  dense 
bushes  are  the  outcome,  which  get  larger  and 
thicker  annually,  and  from  which  it  gets  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  gather  the  fruit.  Another  richly 
flavoured  kind  just  coming  in  is  the  Rough  Yel- 
low, an  old  and  well-known  sort,  very  useful  for 
dessert  before  the  large  kinds,  as  a  rule,  are  in. 
Of  these  latter,  many  of  large  size  and  good 
flavour  are  obtainable,  one  of  the  finest  and 
earliest  being  Keepsake.  The  fruit  of  this  is 
smooth,  green,  with  lighter  streaks,  full  of  pulp, 
and  with  moderately  thin  skin.  Angler  is  not 
quite  so  large,  but  of  good  quality,  while  later 
excellent  kinds  in  this  colour  will  be  found  in 
Telegraph  and  Thumper,  the  former  especially 
free-bearing.  The  grand  old  Wan  ington  is  excel- 
lent as  a  late-keeping  red  sort,  while  larger  and 
etiualiy  good  fruits  early  in  the  season  may  be 
gathered  from  Rifleman  and  Whinham's  Industry. 
These  Gooseberries  make  excellent  additions  to 
the  best  dessert,  and  yet  may  be  grown  by  ama- 
teur or  cottager  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Siijhfk. H. 

Strawberries. — The  long-protracted  spell  of 
cold,  sunless  weather  in  June  delayed  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit  so  much,  that  what  looked  like 
being  a  very  early  season  was  converted  into  a 
late  one,  for  whereas  in  .Jubilee  year  the  best  of 
the  fruit  was  gathered  in  .Tune,  it  was  not  until 
July  this  year  that  any  fruit  was  fit  for  market, 
at  least  in  the  open  fields.  Not  only  were  the 
days  sunless  and  nights  cold,  but  the  continual 
rains  caused  the  plants  to  carry  an  exceptional 
heavy  crop  of  foliage  as  well  as  a  heavy  crop  of 
fruit.  A  good  deal  of  what  should  have  been  the 
finest  fruit  was  spoilt  by  slugs  or  rotted  on  the 
ground.  With  the  month  of  July  came  a  sudden 
and  welcome  change  to  brighter  and  drier 
weather,  and  a  large  quantity  of  good  fruit  has 


been  sent  away.  The  season  will  probably  last 
considerably  longer  than  during  several  of  the 
preceding  years.  As  the  soil  retained  the 
moisture  long  enough  to  swell  ort'  the  late  fruits,  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  any  correct  reports 
as  to  how  the  newer  sorts  of  .Strawberries  have 
been  standing  the  test  of  travelling  long  distances 
by  rail,  but  in  my  own  immediate  locality  the 
fruiterers  still  give  the  preference  to  Sir  .Joseph 
Paxton  as  the  best  of  all  sorts,  as  the  fruit 
turns  out  of  the  boxes  or  baskets  as  fresh  and 
firm  as  if  gathered  from  the  plant.  Royal  Sove- 
reign, although  specially  fine,  did  not  travel  nearly 
so  well,  and  if  kept  until  the  second  day  was  use- 
less. The  wet  season  rendered  the  fruit  very 
tender  and  watery,  and  not  nearly  so  satisfactory 
as  it  was  from  plants  grown  in  pots.  Making 
such  large  foliage,  the  plants  need  double  the  space 
between  the  rows.  Royal  Sovereign  evidently 
needs  a  drier  season  if  grown  as  an  open  field 
crop.  If  gathered  in  punnets  it  is  grand,  fruits 
each  over  two  ounces  being  plentiful. — .J.  Groom, 
dofport.         

Societies  and   Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL   CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE 

SOCIETY. 

Cryst.a^l  Pal.\(;e,  July  27. 

The  original  date  was  a  week  earlier,  but  the 
incidence  of  the  season,  and  especially  the  preva- 
lence of  a  low  temperature  at  nights,  had  so  re- 
tarded the  development  of  the  flowers,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  postpone  for  .a  week  the  exhi- 
bition ;  but  even  then  the  majority  of  the  blooms 
were  far  from  their  best.  Still,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  there  was  a  good  representation  of  the  lead- 
ing sections,  though  there  was  a  lack  of  that  fine 
development  which  usually  accompanies  a  favour- 
able season.  The  nave  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
with  the  awning  overhead  tempering  the  heat,  is 
an  ideal  place  for  an  exhibition  of  Carnations,  as 
the  flowers  are  always  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
What  blooms  were  staged  were  mainly  from  the 
southern  growers,  for  the  most  of  those  of 
northern  growth  were  not  sufficiently  advanced. 
As  far  as  the  Carnations  were  concerned,  the 
bizarres  and  the  flakes  fell  below  the  average  of 
quality  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  at  this 
exhibition,  but  many  of  the  selfs,  the  yellow 
grounds,  and  fancies  were  particularly  good. 
The  showy  self  varieties  were  most  attractive, 
and  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  a  self  Carnation  of 
one  variety,  which  did  not  find  a  place  in  the 
published  schedule,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  the  whole  exhibition,  about 
twenty  half  -  dozens  of  various  colours  being 
staged. 

Mr.  Martin  Rowan,  Manor  Street,  Chelsea, 
won  the  first  ]irizefor  thebest  twenty-four  blooms 
of  flaked  and  bizarre  Carnations,  and  his  success 
is  all  the  more  satisfactory,  seeing  his  flowers  are 
grown  so  near  to  the  centre  of  London.  Mr. 
Rowan  has  been  a  most  successful  grower  and 
exhibitor  for  many  years  past,  but  all  his  triumphs 
have  been  won  with  blooms  grown  within  the  area 
of  smoky  London.  His  best  scarlet  bizarres  were 
Admiral  Curzon  and  Robert  Houlgrave  ;  crimson 
bizarres.  Master  Fred  and  J.  S.  Hedderley  ;  pink 
and  purple  bizarres,  William  Skirving  and  Sarah 
Payne  ;  purple  flakes,  Gordon  Lewis  and  George 
Melville  ;  scarlet  flakes,  Constance  Graham  and 
Sportsman.  Mr.  .1.  Douglas,  Great  Bookham, 
was  second.  There  were  five  stands  of  twelve 
blooms,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.,  Sparkhill,  Bir- 
mingham, taking  the  first  prize  here  with  Robeit 
Houlgrave,  Lord  Salisbury,  Master  Fred,  Guards- 
man, Sportsman,  Magpie,  Gordon  Lewis,  Vulcan, 
Mentor  and  Mrs.  May,  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley  being 
second.  There  were  nine  collections  of  six  blooms, 
and  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Handsworth,  Birmingham, 
was  awarded  the  first  prize,  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath, 
the  second,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Chaundy,  Oxford,  the 
third.  Mr.  Brown  grows  his  flowers  in  one  of  the 
smokiest  parts  of  a  manufacturing  district  in  Bir- 


mingham. There  were  three  collections  of 
twenty-four  self  Carnations,  but  not  necessarily 
distinct.  Here  Mr.  C.  Blick,  gardener  to  Mr. 
M.  R.  Smith,  Hayes,  was  first  with  a  collection  of 
brilliant  blooms,  those  of  a  maroon  shade  being 
Sir  Bevys,  Friar  Tuck,  and  Sir  F.  Drake  ;  crim- 
son and  scarlet,  Mrs.  Gray  Buchanan  and  Fire- 
brand ;  rose,  Mrs.  A.  Norman,  Enchantress,  Joan 
of  Arc  and  Exile;  yellow,  Cecilia,  Falcon  and 
Miss  Julia  Harbord  ;  white  and  blush,  Kelpie, 
Hildegarde,  Helmsman,  Purity,  and  Cordelia. 
Second,  Mr.  Douglas,  whcs3  blooms  were  very 
good,  but  unnamed.  Mr.  C  Turner  was  third, 
his  finest  blooms  being  Little  John,  Sir  Guy,  Ger- 
mania.  Duchess  of  Fife,  G.ld  Mine  and  Rose 
Unique.  There  were  seven  entries  for  twelve 
blooms,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  taking  the  first 
prize  with  very  fine  flowers  ( f  Her  Grace,  Exile, 
Mrs.  Eric  Hambro',  Percy  Conquest,  Ruby,  Ger- 
mania,  &c.  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  Bracknell,  Berks, 
was  second.  There  were  as  many  as  twenty 
entries  of  six  varieties,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  taking 
the  first  prize  with  really  superb  blooms  of 
Royalty,  a  very  fine  deep  rose  self  ;  Mrs.  Eric 
Hambro',  Miss  Audrey  Campbell.  Mrs.  J.  Douglas, 
Negress,  and  a  seedling.  Mr.  W.  Garton,  jun., 
Woolston,  Southampton,  was  second.  Next  came 
the  fancies,  a  fancy  Carnation  being  anything 
which  cannot  be  classed  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
sections  or  among  the  Picotee?.  Here  some  very 
fine  and  striking  blooms  were  staged.  In  the  class 
for  twenty-four  fancy  Carnations,  Mr.  M.  R. 
Smith  was  first  with  a  magnificent  collection 
mainly  of  new  varieties.  The  most  striking  were 
Aglaia,  Muleteer,  St.  Gatien,  The  Cid,  Merry 
Duchess,  Goldilocks,  Elaine,  Renegade,  Maid  of 
Honour,  Zingari,  Alexandra,  Electra,  Eothen, 
Allegra,  Fairy  Guinevere,  Pei'simmon,  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, Don  Carlos,  and  Hidalgo.  Mr.  C.  Turner 
was  second  with  smaller  flowers  of  excellent 
quality.  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry,  South  Woodford, 
was  first  with  twelve  fancy  Carnations,  his  chief 
blooms  being  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Orestes,  Monarch, 
in  two  distinct  forms.  Dervish,  &.c.  Mr.  C. 
Phillips,  Bracknell,  Berks,  was  second  ;  his  lead- 
ing flowers  were  Miss  Arkwright,  George  Cruick- 
shank,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  seedlings.  There 
were  nearly  twenty  entries  for  six  blooms,  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Co.  coming  to  the  front  with  the 
following  in  very  fine  character  :  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  Voltaire,  Golden  Eagle,  Monarch,  Miss 
M.  Hdl  and  Socrates.  Mr.  J.  W.  Foulkes,  Ches- 
ter, was  second  with  Voltaire,  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
His  Honour,  and  May  Queen  as  his  best  flowers. 
An  interesting  supplemental  class  was  for  six  self 
Carnations  of  ore  variety,  in  which  there  were 
many  entries,  the  first  prize  falling  to  Mr.  Martin 
R.  Smith,  who  had  Cecilia,  a  large  pale  yellow 
self  ;  JSIr.  J.  Douglas  was  second  with  ilrs.  Eric 
Hambro',  a  white  self ;  and  Mr.  C.  Phillips  third 
with  Regina,  also  a  yellow  self.  A  further  sup- 
plemental class  was  provided  for  six  fancies  of  one 
variety,  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  taking  the  first  prize 
with  Hidalgo  ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Handsworth, 
was  second  with  Golden  Eagle ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  third  with  Perseus.  There  were  fifteen 
entries.  Next  came  the  classes  for  single  blooms, 
in  which  a  considerable  number  are  staged,  the 
judges  selecting  the  best.  Of  s.b.  Carnations 
the  best  was  Richard  Monk,  a  fine  new  variety 
from  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Robert  Houlgrave  and 
Robert  Lord  following  in  the  order  of  merit. 
Master  Fred,  also  from  Mr.  Sydenham,  was  the 
best  c.b. ,  J.  D.  Hextall  coming  next.  That  fine 
p  p.b.  William  Skirving  took  all  the  prizes  in 
this  cliss.  The  best  p.f.  was  (4ordon  Lewis, 
from  Mr.  M.  Rowan,  followed  by  George  Mel- 
ville and  Miigpie.  The  best  s.f.  was  John  Wor- 
mald,  a  new  variety,  shown  by  Mr.  Sydenham; 
Sportsman  came  next.  The  leading  r.f.  was 
.\Ientor,  from  Mr.  Brown  ;  Mrs.  Kowan  following 
next  in  order.  The  best  white  selfs  were  Mrs. 
Eric  Hambro',  The  Bride,  and  Cristabel  ;  the 
best  rose.  Exile,  Royalty,  and  Perfection  ;  the 
best  scarlet,  James  Douglas,  The  Cadi,  and  Lady 
Hindlip  ;  the  best  maroon,  LTncle  Tom,  Manx-, 
man,  and  Labby  ;  the  best  yellows.  Miss  Audrey 
Campbell,  iliss  Wilmot,  and   Regina  ;   and  the 
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best  buff,  Mrs.  Keynolds-Hole  (finely  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  Turner),  The  Dyak,  and  Midas.  The  best 
fancy  was  \'oltaire,  followed  by  Monarch,  Eldo- 
rado, and  Cardinal  \Volsoy. 

I'll'OTKKS. 

These  are  always  an  attractive  section,  and  tlicy 
■were  f^enoially  better  in  (juality  than  the  bizarre 
and   flaked  Carnations.     Mr.  C.   Turner  had    the 
best    twenty-four,     the     leading     flowers    bein" 
Brunette,  Mary,  Clio,  Duchess  of  York,  Madame 
Richter,    Favourite,    and    Mrs.    Payne.     Mr.    J. 
Douglas  was  second  ;  he  had  (lanyinede,  Cassan- 
dra,   Mrs.    Chancellor,     Harry     Kenyon,     Clara 
I'onson,  Nymph,  Zerlina,  Mrs.'Ricardo,  Mrs.  Bes- 
wick,  Constance  Heron,  and  Fortrose.      Mestis. 
Thomson  and  Co.  had  the  best  twelve  varieties,  Mr. 
F.  A.  VVellesley  was  second,  and  Mr.   AVeguelin, 
Teignmouth,  third.     Mr.    A.    R.    Brown  had  the 
bostsi.x;  Mr.  Cartwright  was  second.  The  stands 
of  twelve  yellow  grjund  Pitotees  brought  some 
fine  blooms,  and  they  are  always  greatly  admired. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  staged  a  superb  dozen,  having 
in  the  finest  character  Duchess  Lily,  Badminton, 
Hygeia,  Lady  Bristol,   Dinorah,   His  Excellency, 
Wanderer,     Duke    of    Alva,    Volage,    Vampire, 
Edith,  and  Fashion.     Mr.  C.  Turner  was  second  ; 
his  finest  blooms  were  The  Gilt,  May  Queen,  Ves- 
pasian, Mrs.   Douglas,   Mrs.  Gooden,  and  Golden 
E.>igle.     There  were  nine  stands  of  six  varieties. 
Mr.  G.  Chaundy,  Oxford,  was  first,  Messrs.  Thom- 
son and  Co.  second.     Of  single  blooms  of  Picotees 
there   were    many.     Is  ibal   Lakin   was   the  best 
heavy    red:    light    red.    Mis.     Gorton,    Thomas 
William,  and    Lena  :    heavy    purple,    Medhurst's 
seedling  ;  light  purple.  Harry  Kenyon  and  Somer- 
hill ;  heavy  rose,  Madeline,  Lady  Louisa,  and  Little 
Phil;  light  rose,  Rosie  Sydenham  ;  heavy  scarlet, 
Mrs.   Sharp,  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Brown ;  lightscarlet,FavouriteandFortrose;yellow 
ground.  Wanderer  and  Mr.=.  R.  Sydenham.     The 
premier   bizarre   was   s.b.   Admiral  Curzon,  from 
Mr.    Rowan;  the  premier    flake,   s.f.   Flamingo, 
from  Mr.   J.   Douglas  ;  the  premier  self,   Cecilia 
(yellow),  from  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  ;  and  the  premier 
fancy,   Hidalgo,  from   the    same.     The    premier 
heavy  edged   Picotee  was  Clio  (scarlet),  from  Mr. 
C.    Turner  ;   the  premier  light   edge,    Somerhill 
(purple),  from   Messrs.   Thomson  and   Co.  ;   the 
premier  yellow  ground,  Mrs.  Douglas,  from  Mr.  C. 
Turner. 

Seven  classes  were  set  apart  for  exhibits  of  un- 
dressed flowers,  and  they  were  generally  -well 
filled,  a  large  number  of  blooms  being  staged. 
At  the  luncheon  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  made  an 
appeal  to  the  representatives  of  the  gardening 
press  to  give  a  greater  prominence  to  these  classes 
than  they  had  hitherto  done,  for,  as  he  stated, 
they  operated  as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the 
more  important  competitive  classes,  and  amateur 
growers  were  induced  to  attempt  something  in 
the  classes  in  which  dressed  flowers  are  admitted. 
It  may  be  said  of  these  classes  that  they  were  all 
well  filled,  but  with  few  e.xceptions  the  flowers 
were  small  and  lacking  in  symmetry.  The 
principal  prize-takers  were  Messrs.  F.  Hooper 
W.  Garten,  Jun.,  .J.  W.  Foulkes,  S.  F.  SoUey, 
J.  Loredor,  E.  Charrington,  W.  L.  Walker,  S.  A. 
Wendt,  and  H.  Lloyd.  Some  of  the  flowers  were 
unnamed. 

There  were  classes  for  plants  in  pots.  The 
only  group,  filling  a  space  of  50  feet,  came  from 
Mr.  M.  R.  Smith,  and  it  contained  some  verv  fine 


blooms  of  pink  Carnations  on  a  centre  and  two 
."idepieccs  ai ranged  with  appropriate  foliage. 
The  Morters'  Stores,  Ltd.,  Norwood,  was  second 
with  a  heavier  arrangcmuit.  They  had  pink 
and  crimson  Carnations,  with  appropriate  foli- 
age. There  were  also  cUif.ses  for  ladies'  sprays 
and  button  -  holes.  Many  were  staged,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  they  taught  anything  new  or 
novel  in  this  way.  The  Alartin  Smith  special 
prizes  for  Carnations  from  the  open  border 
brought,  as  is  usual,  a  good  competition.  The 
best  bunch  of  a  self-coloured  variety  was  .Jim 
Smyth,  from  Mr.  H.  G.  Smjth,  Bloomsbury,  a 
brilliant  scarlet  of  fine  quality.  Mr.  f.'ollins, 
Woodbridge,  came  second  with  Mi.ss  A.  Campbell, 
yellow  self,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  (Joble  third  with 
Duchess  of  Fife,  soft  pink.  Mr.  J.  Euston, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourn,  Great  (Jearies,  was 
first  with  six  bunches  of  self-coloured  Carnations, 
staging  very  good  varieties,  but  unnamed.  Mr. 
E.  C.  Goble  was  second  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Weguelin 
third.  With  nine  bunches  of  flaked  bizarres  or 
fancy  Carnations  Mr.  Weguelin  was  placed  first, 
Mr.  Euston  second,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  third, 
all  unnamed. 

Seedlings. 

A  large  number  of  new  varieties  were  staged 
and  certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  the 
following  from  Mr.  Martin  R,  Smith  :  Cecilia, 
yellow  self ;  Goldilocks,  Enchantress,  salmon- 
scarlet  self  ;  Grand  Duke,  scarlet  self ;  Benbow, 
apricot  self  ;  Edith,  y.g.  Picotee  :  Etna,  bright 
scarlet  self  ;  Lady  Bristol,  and  a  dark  crimson- 
maroon  self  named  I^ady  Frances  Scott,  from 
-Mr.  E.  Charrington. 

On  this  occasion  there  was  but  little  of  a  miscel- 
laneous character  in  addition  to  the  show.  Mr. 
H.  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop,  staged  fifty  varieties  of 
Sweet  Peas,  prominent  among  them  the  new 
varieties  of  the  present  year,  Duke  of  Westmin- 
ster, Fascination,  Othello,  Mrs.  Dugdale,  and  the 
Hon.  P.  Bouverie  being  particularly  fine.  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  had 
an  effective  stand  of  bunches  of  cut  flowers,  Mal- 
maison  and  other  Carnations,  Sweet  Peas,  &c., 
and  Mr.  J.  Douglas  had  a  table  of  cut  blooms  of 
his  new  and  other  choice  varieties. 


Koyal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill 
Hall  on  Tuesday,  August  9.  The  committees  will 
meet  at  noon,  and  at  3  p.  m.  a  paper  on  "  Water 
Lilies  "  will  be  given  by  Mens.  Latour  Marliae. 


during  the  past  thiiteen  years.  In  coiilrnst  to 
this  high  night  temperature  it  may  be  stated  that 
on  two  privious  nights  during  the  week  the  same 
thermometer  fell  to  within  7°  of  the  freezing 
point.  At  2  feet  and  1  foot  deep  the  ground  is  at 
the  present  time  respectively  2"  and  4°  warmer 
than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell  on  three  days 
during  the  week,  but  only  to  the  aggregate  depth 
iif  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch.  Indeed,  so  dry  has 
the  .':oil  become,  that  no  rain  water  whatever  has 
come  through  either  percolation  gauge  for  nearly 
a  fortnight.  On  the  '-Mth  the  sun  thone  brightly 
for  l^i  hours.— E.  .\1  ,  lifrkk'nmted,  July  2S. 

A  week  of  changeable  weather  as  regards 

temperature.     For  instance,  on  the  2!lt,h  ult  ,  the 
highest  reading  in  shade  was  only  5(j',  while  on 
two  other  days  it  reached  78°.     .Several   of  the 
nights  were  very  cold  for  the  time  of  year,  and  on 
that  preceding  the  Slst  the  exposed  thermometer 
showed  a  reading  only  .T  above  the  freezing  point. 
There  occurred  a  great  range  between  the  lowest 
night  and  highest  day  temperatures,  the  difference 
on  two  occasions  being  over  .30°.     At  2  feet  deep 
the   ground  is  now  about  2",  and  at  I  foot  deep 
about   3°,  above  the  average.     Rain  fell  on  but 
two    days    during    the    week,    the    total    depth 
amounting  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.     On 
the  31st  the  sun  shone  brightly  for  13i  hours,  but 
the  record  for  the  2Stli   and  20th   taken  together 
was    less    than    half  an    hour.     During   July   tlio 
days  were,  as  a  rule,  warm,  while   the  nights,  on 
the  other  hand,    were   usually  cold.     Indeed,  on 
eight  of  them  the  thermometer  exposed  on   the 
lawn  registered  readings  from  within  7°  to  3'  of 
the  freezing  point.     Rain  fell  on  but  seven  days, 
and  to  the  total  depth  of  less  than  three  quarters 
of   an    inch,    or   about    one-fourth    the    average 
quantity  for  the  month.     It  was    not,   however, 
(juite  as  dry  as  the  same  month  last  year.     Taking 
June  and  July  together,  the  rainfall  at  Berkhara- 
sted  was,  with  the  exception  of   180S  and  1.S.S7, 
smaller  than  in  the  same  two  months  for  over  forty 
years.     The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  abjut 
one  hour  a  day  longer  than  in  an  averao-e  July.— 
E.  M.,  Berkhaimted. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 
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new  varieties,  such  as  Helmsman,  white  •"  Her 
Grace,  blush  ;  Zelia,  white  ;  Triumph,  crimson  ; 
yuentin  Durward,  pale  scarlet;  Godefroy  soft 
scariet,  with  some  yellow  grounds.  The  best 
^■•oup  of  .30  square  feet  came  from  Mr.  .T.  Douglas. 
H3  had  some  very  good  varieties,  also  selfs°and 
yellow  grounds.  Mr,  E.  Charrington  was  second. 
Mr.  M  R.  Smith  had  the  best  twelve  specimens 
in  pois,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  second.  They 
were  all  well-grown  and  bloomed  plants.  The 
best  single  specimen  was  Golden  Eagle,  from  Mr 
Jl.  K.  .Smith.  Mr.  '~ 
Saul,  a  yellow  self. 

Floral  decorations  with  Carnations  comprised 
a  dmner-table,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr 
n.    Rogers,    W  oodbridge,    who  employed 


WHERE  WILD  BIRDS  SING.* 
The  author  wrote  this  little  book  in  the  desire  to 
encourage  the  study  of  Nature,  which  is  too  much 
neglected  or  wrongly  imparted  in  the  training  of 
the  young.  He  has  been  a  close  observer  himself 
all  his  life.  He  writes  mainly  about  birds,  but 
few  things  seem  to  have  escaped  his  notice  in 
insect,  animal,  leaf  and  blossom.  The  book  seems 
well  calculated  to  fulfil  its  object  in  inviting  to 
the  systematic  observation  of  natural  thini's.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  each  month  of  the  year,  and 
this  seems  the  most  natural  way.  Some  of  the 
things  recorded  are,  of  course,  of  common  know- 
ledge, but  bear  repeating,  and  there  is  much  that 
is  new  to  the  ordinary  observer,  and  nothing  tliat 
is  not  interesting. 


The    weather    in    West   Herts A   warm 

week,  the  highest  day  temperatures  in  shade 
ranging  between  70^  and  77".  The  night  pre- 
ceding the  20th  proved  an  exceptionally  warm 
one,  the  thermometer  exposed  on  the  lawn  only 
n„„™i„„  „  "  ■  J  -Ti'  .falling  to  ."iS^,  which  with  two  exceptions  (1803 
Douglas  was  second  with  and  189o)  is  the  highest  minimum  reiding  regis- 
tered  by  this  thermometer  in  any  part  of  the  year 

'  Where  WilJ  Birds  .«iog."     By  .James    R.  Whit- 


sma       ing.     Sydney  CJ.  Majle,  Publisher,  Hamps'ead,  X.W. 


Carnation  Princess  Charl  s  of  Eenmat  k. 

— Among  tlie  border  kinds  tliis  is  an  excellont  wliite 
self  of  capital  eonstitutiou  ami  free  floivering.  As  a 
comparatively  dwarf  kind  also  this  is  worthy  of  uote, 
while  tlie  petal  is  of  good  substance  and  line  in  form. 

Silen3  alpestria  is  now  carpeted  with  its  euow- 
white  blossoms  that  produce  so  pretty  an  effect  in  the 
garden  in  its  broad,  spreading  patches.  It  is  oae  of 
the  most  freely  flowered  of  the  evergreen  alpine 
class,  and  as  such  quite  content  in  ordinary  garden 
suil. 

Sidalcea  malvseflora  Listeri The  deeply- 
notched  pink  flowers  of  this  plant  render  it  most 
attractive  in  the  border,  where  it  is  now  in  bloom. 
Aneasily -grown  plant,  of  neathabit  and  producing 
its  elegant  blossoms  freely  are  among  the  points 
that  make  it  worth  a  place  in  collections  of  hardy 
things. 

Pentstemon  heterophyllus.— This  is  one  of 

the  neatest  as  it  is  the  showiest  of  the  dwarfer 
Pentstemons;  a  plant,  however,  that  would  appear 
to  delight  in  very  warm  and  sandy  soils.  Quite 
dwarf  bushes  of  it  are  now  loaded  with  a  profu- 
sion of  lilac-blue  flowers,  and  there  is  also  a  sort 
of  metallic  rose  tint  that  renders  this  a  very  beau- 
tiful kind. 

Linum  arboreum  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
hardy  species,  covered  for  a  long  time  during 
summer  with  bright  yellow  cup-shaped  blossoms 
on  a  neat,  sub  shrubby,  compact-growing  bush. 
It  is  a  good  border  plant,  and  even  better  in  the 
rock  garden  where  more  efficient  drainage  is  usu- 
ally at  hand.  Being  so  e:isily  raised  from  seed, 
it  may  be  grown  cjuite  freely  with  little  cost. 

The  Burgundy  Rose.— The  pretty  little  Rosa 
burgundica  has  been  very  pleasing  here  this 
summer.     The  season  has  been  rather  a   trouble- 
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seme  one  for  some  Roses  on  this  dry  soil,  but  the 
watering  necessary  to  keep  some  of  the  alpines 
alive  has  suited  the  Burgundy  Rcse,  which  has 
delighted  me  with  a  considerable  number  of  its 
neat  double  flowers.  Many  of  these  dwarf  Roses 
are  very  interesting. — S.  Arnott,  Rosedene,  Carse- 
thorn,  hy  Dumfries,  N.B. 

Patrinia  rupestris.— Under  this  name  there 
are  two  plants  said  to  be  grown,  one  being  P. 
intermedia  and  the  other  P.  sibirica.  I  must 
confess  to  being  unaware  which  of  these  is  the 
name  of  P.  ruiiestris  occasionally  seen  and  seldom 
attractive.  At  Kirkconnel  there  is  a  good  speci- 
men w  hich  surpasses  those  usually  found  in  gar- 
dens, and  is  rather  a  favourite  from  the  profusion 
of  small  white  flowers  it  produces.  These  are 
found  useful  for  cutting.  — S.  Ai;nott. 

Heuchera   sanguinea    grandiflora.  —  The 

striking  beauty  of  this  plant  was  again  exemplified 
by  some  sprays  in  Messrs.  Barr's  group  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Taller  in  growth  apparently  than  the  original 
kind,  it  is  equally  free  flowering,  and  what  is  of 
more  importance  still  is  the  exceeding  brilliancy 
of  the  flowers.  These  are  so  rich  in  colour  as  to 
leave  the  original  a  long  way  behind.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  so  marked  an  improvement  will  soon 
become  plentiful. 

Anemone  japonica  alba.— The  earliest  days 
of  August,  or  in  reality  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  saw  the  opening  of  the  first  flower  of  the 
above  useful  border  plant.  From  the  present  time 
to  the  end  of  October  this  plant  will  yield  an  un- 
ceasing supply  of  the  pure  white  and  much- 
prized  blossoms.  Such  profuse  flowering  in  the 
best  perennials  is  indeed  a  gain,  the  more  so 
when  in  one  species  we  have  a  trio  of  useful  and 
beautiful  subjects,  this  group  of  .Japan  Wind- 
flowers  alone  giving  three  distinct  shades  of  colour. 

Carnation  Mephisto.— It  is  impossible  when 
viewing  border  Carnations  to  refrain  from  com- 
paring the  diHTerent  habits  of  the  plants.  Too 
frequently  the  general  view  is  lost  by  noting 
a  flower  of  more  than  ordinary  size,  bevond  which, 
perhaps,  there  is  little  either  of  form  or  colouring 
to  recommend  it.  In  the  above  variety  not  only 
is  there  a  decided  colour,  but  good  form  with 
great  freedom.  More  than  this,  the  perfectly 
erect  habit  of  the  variety  assists  raateiially  in  the 
display,  as  every  flower  is  thus  seen  to  "advan- 
tage. 

Romneya  Coulteri.— The  lovely  pure  white 
satiny  blossoms  of  this  handsome  plant  are  ever 
welcome,  as  few  things  are  so  strikiiigly  beautiful 
and  eo  chaste;  indeed,  the  large  blossoms  are 
among  the  most  exquisite  of  those  of  flowering 
plants,  so  delicate  is  the  glistening  purity  of  the 
iarge-petalled  blooms  of  this  fine  Poppywort.  A 
fine  flowering  group  of  this  Californian  plant  would 
be  ditficult  to  excel,  and  in  those  favoured  locali- 
ties where  the  hardiness  of  the  plant  is  assured, 
nothing  can  surpass  it  in  stately  beauty.  Some 
lovely  plants  in  bloom  were  brought  to  the  Drill 
Hall  a  week  ago  by  the   Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons. 

Campanula  laetiflora.— One  of  the  most 
showy  of  the  taller  border  Campanulas  is  that 
grown  and  sold  under  the  above  name.  Judging 
by  the  term  itself,  the  plant  should  possess 
flowers  of  a  creamy  white,  and  such  a  plant, 
possessed  also  of  the  fine  free-flowering  habit  as 
the  one  now  referred  to,  would  make  a  good  dis- 
plaj  in  the  bolder  at  this  time.  The  plant  usually 
sold  as  the  typical  species  is,  in  truth.  Campanula 
laetiflora  cu-rulea,  one  of  the  most  freely  branched 
of  all  the  Bellflower.=.  Usually  it  is  4  feet  high  or 
so,  and  v\hen  given  room  'for  development,  an 
extremely  showy  subject.  This  is  also  known  as 
C.  celtidifolia. 

The  scarlet  Turk'scap  Lily  (Lilium  chal- 
cedonium)  is  one  of  the  showiest  of  all  garden 
Lilies.  The  exceeding  brilliancy  of  the  flowers, 
wbi  h  are  of  an  intense  glistening  scarlet  or  ver- 
milion shade,  surpasses  almost  all  others  in  this 
respect.  In  strong  and  rather  clayey  loam,  freely 
intermingled  with  a  marly  gravel  from  the 
magnesian   limestone   formation,    this    fine   Lily 


proved  most  successful,  being  stronger  and  more 
vigorous  than  in  any  peaty  bed,  or  with  mixtures 
of  loam  and  peat,  which  are  frequently  recom- 
mended for  it.  When  well  grown  the  plant  is 
fairly  robust,  and  will  produce  as  many  as  eight 
and  sometimes  more  of  its  richly-coloured  flowers. 
Fuchsias  at  Chelsea.— A  very  gay  and 
pretty  sight  at  the  present  time  is  largely  com- 
posed of  Fuchsias  in  one  of  the  greenhouses  at 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  The  plants 
are  grown  in  large  pots,  and,  with  no  stopping  of 
any  kind,  are  allowed  to  run  up  for  several  feet.  A 
couple  of  these  Fuchsias  placed  one  on  either  side 
of  one  of  the  principal  rafters  and  trained  to  the 
ridge  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  house 
make  a  very  pleasing  arrangement  now  that  the 
plants  are  in  full  bloom.  There  is  no  arrange- 
ment as  to  varieties,  a  pair  of  plants  of  ecjual  size 
being  placed  together,  and  in  the  mixture  of 
colour  they  show  well  the  value  of  Fuchsias  for 
such  a  purpose. 

Fritillaria  acmopetala  in  fruit.  —  This 
Fritillary  is  a  favourite  here,  where  it  does  well 
in  the  sandy  peaty  soil  of  one  of  the  borders.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  that  it  is 
at  this  season  attractive  because  of  its  seed-pods. 
These  are  of  what  may  be  called  an  elongated 
pear  shape  and  are  each  nearly  2  inches  in  length. 
The  colouring  is  now  pretty,  being  ivory-white, 
with  green  ribs  and  a  green  top.  The  beauty  nf 
many  plants  such  as  this  when  in  fruit  is  not 
always  observed,  and  those  fond  of  their  gardens 
frecjuently  lose  much  of  their  interest  by  remov- 
ing the  seed-pods  from  their  flowers  when  they 
have  g  ne  out  of  bloom.-  S.  Ar.vott,  Carsethorn, 
hy  Dumfries,  N.B. 

Buphthalmum  speciosum  (syn.,  Telekia 
speciosa). — As  seen  in  a  border  among  other 
plants  this  Buphthalmum  is  not  particularly  at- 
tractive. In  such  a  position  it  looks  coarse.  In 
the  wild  garden,  or,  better  still,  isolated  on  the 
grass,  one  finds  it  present  a  different  appearance. 
Planted  on  grass  in  good  soil  and  allowed  to 
develop  into  a  large  size  the  showy  Buphthalmum 
is  very  effective,  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  it 
as  seen  thus  in  the  beautiful  and  picturesque 
garden  of  Mr.  J.  Rowley  Orr  at  Leddriegreen,  in 
the  Blane  Valley,  Stirlingshire.  Of  the  many 
plants  I  have  seen  this  was  the  finest,  its  hand- 
some leaves  looking  well  when  seen  with  the 
grass  around.  — S.  Arnott. 

Double-flowered  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium 
Achievement. — This  was  exhibited  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
well  merited  the  award  of  merit  which  the  floral 
committee  gave  it.  Mr.  H.  J.  .Jones,  of  Lewis- 
ham,  says  the  plant  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
the  well-known  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Souvenir 
de  Charles  Turner  and  a  pure  white  zonal 
Pelargonium.  The  plants  are  of  sturdy  growth, 
the  habit  being  quite  characteristic  of  a  zonal, 
while  the  foliage  h<as  a  pleasing  combination  of 
the  two  parents.  The  blossoms  are  large,  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  salmon-pink.  This  is  quite  a 
distinct  type  of  Pelargonium,  and  is  evidently 
novel  and  pleasing.— C.  A.  H. 

Escallouia  philippiana  in  Scotland. — 
Sometimes  the  preconceived  ideas  of  the  tender- 
ness of  plants  receive  a  shock  on  seeing  them  in 
apparently  rude  health  where  little  expected.  I 
was  surprised  the  other  day  to  see  Escallonia 
philippiana  doing  well  at  the  edge  of  the  wood 
beside  the  garden  of  Captain  Stewart,  of  Shani- 
bellie,  Newabbey,  N.B.  The  shrub  was  grown 
as  a  bush,  while  even  on  a  wall  I  should  not  have 
expected  to  see  it  hardy  in  this  locality.  It  is 
very  fine  on  walls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin, 
but  some  correspondent  from  the  north  of  Eng- 
land or  the  east  of  Scotland  would  oblige  by 
stating  if  hardy  there.  In  the  south-west  of 
Scotland  we  can  grow  many  plants  which  fail  in 
the  east.—  S.  Ar.n'ott. 

Notes  from  Shropshire. — It  may  be  of 
interest  to  know  that  Crinodendron  Hookeri,  of 
which  mention  has  been  lately  made  in  The 
G.vRDEN,  has  flowered  well  this  summer  in  the 
garden   here,  as  also   Abutilon   vitifoliuro,  both 


white  and  mauve.  There  is  in  flower  at  present  a 
large  bush  of  Buddleia  variabilis  with  racemes 
Ig  feet  long,  also  Carpenteria  californica  and  Fre- 
montia  californica.  Buddleia  Colvillei  has  stood 
several  winters,  but  has  never  flowered.  Mag- 
nolia Watsoni  seems  quite  hardy.  Tropreolum 
speciosum  is  a  troublesome  weed  here,  though 
the  soil  is  dry  and  sandy.  I  believe  the  best  way 
of  establishing  it  is  to  plant  it  in  spring  when 
beginning  to  grow. — T.  M.  Bulkelev-Gwen, 
Tedsmore  Hall,  Oswestry. 

Cytisus  scoparius  Andreanus  in  Ireland. 
— Few  plants  have  made  their  way  into  gardens 
more  quickly  than  Andre's  Crimson  Broom.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  question  if  it  is  not  becoming  too 
common,  seeing  that  we  have  so  many  beautiful 
Brooms  not  nearly  enough  grown.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate, too,  that  some  raisers,  anxious  to  secure  and 
dispose  of  a  large  stock,  have  raised  and  sent  out 
seedling  plants  varying  more  or  less  from  the 
original  and  less  brilliantly  coloured  than  it.  The 
deep,  rich,  velvety  crimson  and  gold  are  wanting 
in  some  of  these.  In  going  among  gardens  one 
meets  with  many  fine  specimens,  but  the  finest 
I  have  yet  seen  is  in  the  Daisy  Hill  Nursery, 
Newry,  where  Mr.  Smith  has  a  magnificent  bush 
— or  tree,  as  I  might  well  call  it — 12  feet  high 
and  8  feet  through.  It  has,  moreover,  the 
additional  beauty  of  being  branched  to  the 
ground.  In  some  places  a  specimen  such  as  this 
would  be  considered  unprofitable,  as  taking  up 
too  much  space,  but  there  can  be  no  two  opinions 
as  to  the  magnificence  of  such  a  plant  in  full 
bloom,  as  it  was  when  I  saw  it.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  there  is  a  finer  specimen  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  — S.  Arnott. 
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Bishop's  Park,  Fulham. — The  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  Council  do  approve  the  estimate 
submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee,  and  do 
agree  to  increise  by  £.5000  its  promised  contri- 
bution of  t'7500  towards)  the  extension  and  com- 
pletion of  Bishop's  Park,  Fulham,  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  submitted  by  the  Vestry,  such 
further  contribution  making  with  the  sum  of 
f  .jOOtl  already  paid  to  the  Vestry  a  contribution 
of  £17, .500  towards  the  entire  estimated  cost  of 
acquiring  and  liying  out  the  park,  viz.,  £35,245. 


Sparrows. — Can  any  reader  tell  me  liow  to  get 
rid  of  sparrows  'f  Their  noisy  chirrups  disturb  mo 
from  earJy  mf  rn  to  dewy  eve. — A.  K. 

Ants. — I  am  much  troubled  with  auts,  destroyiu  » 
Carnations  by  bitnia;  oft'  the  petals  just  at  the  poiat  of 
junction  v\ith  the  calyx  ;  the  ground  below  is  covere  1 
with  the  shed  petali.  How  can  I  destroy  the  nesta 
without  hurting  the  p'aut^?  Of  course,  in  such  a  case 
the  ordina'y  remelies,  turpentine,  &c.,  are  not  admis- 
sible. I  am  putting  cottju-woul,  loosely  pulled  out, 
ruuud  the  stems,  to  make,  if  possible,  an  impissable 
barrier.  Sj  far  it  seems  a  success. — J.  R.  Neve, 
Campden,  Glvs. 

Covering  a  galvanised  building. — Could 

you  kindly  inform  nie  what  would  be  the  best 
evergreen  plants,  quick  growers,  flowering  if 
po!Sible,  for  me  to  plant  against  the  walls  of  a 
corrugated  iron  building  which  I  have  in 
my  garden '!  The  aspect  is  south  and  south- 
«est,  but  paits  of  the  walls  are  shaded,  part  in 
full  sunlight.  I  am  anxious  to  get  the  whole 
building  covered  as  quickly  as  possible. — B.  C. 

*,*  We  should  think  the  most  vigorous  of  the 
Ivies  would  suit  you.  We  should  advise  you  to 
erect  a  high  trellis  round  the  building  and  paint 
it  a  dark  stone  colour,  or  better  remove  the  build- 
ing out  of  sight. — Ed. 


Names  of  plants. — D.  M. — Poterium  alpinum. 

Henry  Boyle. — The  cut-leaved  Lime. C.  L. — 

Ozothanmus  rosmariuifolius. J.  Laidlaw. — Kindly 

send  flowers. A.  C.  Baitlwlomcw. — The  Flowering 

Ash    (Fraxinus    Ornus). Alice    Wilson. — Begonia 

Worthiana. J.   Crook  — Too  thrivelled  to  identify. 

H.  S.  L. — Althaea  ticifolia. 
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Trees   and  Shrubs. 

SOME  SHRUB  NOTES. 
To  THE  Emtor  op  The  Garden. 
Sir, — The  number  of  The  Garden  for  .July 
30  has  come  into  my  hands  at  this  place  with 
other  things  from  England,  and  I  have  time 
for  studying  it  here.  There  are  several  things 
noticed  in  it  which  have  been  of  interest  to  me 
of  late,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  a  few  words 
about  them.  I  agree  with  all  that  "  D.  T.  F." 
has  written  about 

OzOTHAMNUS   ROSMARINIFOLIUS.       I  must  add, 

from  an  experience  of  many  years,  that  this 
delightful  shrub  is  of  very  doubtful  hardiness 
indeed.  I  believe  it  comes  from  New  Holland, 
and,  like  so  many  other  things  from  that  part  of 
the  world,  when  once  it  gives  way  at  all  there  is 
sure  to  be  an  end  of  it.  It  cannot — at  least  I 
have  found  it  to  be  so — be  coaxed  back  again 
by  any  persuasions  into  vigour  and  life.  I 
think  it  must  be  five-and-twenty  years  or  more 
since  I  first  came  across  this  very  striking 
plant  in  the  gardens  at  Glasnevin.  Dr.  Moore 
at  any  rate  was  alive,  and  a  most  pleasant  visit 
still  lives  in  my  memory.  But  of  all  which  I 
then  saw  for  the  first  time  or  otherwise, 
Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius  has  even  now  the 
foremost  place  in  my  mind.  I  well  remember 
coming  across  it  quite  unexpectedly,  and  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  anything  before  in  the 
way  of  shrubs  so  entirely  out  of  the  common  ; 
it  looked  all  over  as  if  there  had  been  a  deep 
fall  of  snow  and  we  had  winter  in  summer.  The 
specimen  at  Glasnevin  was,  as  I  seem  to 
remember,  of  quite  a  large  size,  and  no  one 
cbuld  have  passed  along  that  garden  walk  on 
that  early  summer  day  without  being  greatly 
attracted  by  it.  I  wonder  if  this  particular 
shrub  still  lives,  for  if  it  is  alive,  Ireland  must 
BCore  largely  over  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  my 
experience  with  it  has  been  one  of  failure  and 
snccess  in  strange  alternation.  ( >f  course  it  was 
not  very  long  after  the  acquaintance  I  made 
with  it  in  Ireland  before  Ozothamnus  rosmari- 


nifolius was  doing  well  in  my  garden,  and  this 
went  on,  I  think,  for  several  years.  I  remember 
its  being  an  object  of  great  attraction  at  a 
garden  party  I  had  in  Ryde  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  "  snow  in  summer  "  was  the 
expression  which  rose  from  the  lips  of  most 
persons  who  passed  through  my  gates.  But 
the  glory  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  fall,  and  my 
shrub,  which  had  become  at  that  time  of  very 
good  size,  was  cut  off  in  the  winter  that 
followed — and  so  also  was  its  successor  soon 
after — and  for  several  years  I  had  more  or  less 
of  difficulty  in  getting  on  with  it  at  all.  Last 
summer  I  fondly  hoped  that  this  great  favourite 
of  mine  was  going  to  put  up  with  me  once 
again,  but  I  was  greatly  deceived  in  the  idea. 
It  came  to  grief  in  the  early  spring,  and  soon 
passed  away.  I  attribute  this  entirely 
to  a  most  unlooked  -  for  cause,  viz.,  the 
.severe  and  unusual  drought  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Isle  of  Wight  all  through  last 
winter.  I  never  should  have  thought  of  water- 
ing during  January  and  February,  but  this,  I 
think,  ought  to  have  been  done  in  some  cases 
at  least,  and  I  have  had  to  pay  the  penalty  for 
my  neglect.  I  can  think  of  nothing  else  besides 
the  drought  which  made  last  winter  so  expen- 
sive to  me  in  several  instances.  The  rainfall  in 
January  last  was  little  less  than  the  rainfall  in 
.June.  We  mnst  learn  by  experience,  though  it 
is  sometimes  very  costly  indeed.  But  as  your 
correspondent  "  D.  T.  F."  has  said,  Ozotham- 
nus rosmarinifolius  has  one  very  great  point  in 
its  favour  :  it  is  very  easily  increased  by  cut- 
tings ;  and  as  soon  as  I  perceived  in  the  spring 
that  my  shrub  was  in  a  moribund  condition,  I 
made  cuttings  of  some  of  the  tips  of  the 
branches,  and  I  think  every  one  of  them  struck. 
When  I  left  home  about  seven  or  eight  weeks 
ago  they  had  all  been  transferred  to  small  pots 
in  the  greenliouse,  and  were  doing  surprisingly 
well  considering  the  short  time  they  had  been 
rooted.  After  a  sufficient  interval  for  growth 
has  been  passed,  I  hope  to  see  Ozothamnus 
rosmarinifolius  once  more  in  my  borders,  but  I 
dare  not  expect  that  it  will  be   a  very  lasting 


success.  It  is  difficult  to  protect  it  from  frost, 
for  I  do  not  think  it  likes  at  all  to  be  much 
covered  up,  and  it  would  seem  also  that  drought 
must  be  guarded  against  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Rosa  gioantea  does  not  move  so  quickly, 
as  "  S.  W.  F."  desires.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
doing  well  in  many  gardens  in  England.  Mr. 
Bartholomew  had  a  specimen  of  very  fair  size 
and  which  was  putting  forth  strong  shoots  when 
I  last  visited  his  garden  at  Reading,  and  I  have 
one  which  was  kindly  given  to  me  at  Kew  some 
time  ago,  and  which  is  fast  growing  into  size, 
but  I  am  unable  to  report  that  it  has  blossomed. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  good  hope  that  it  will  do 
so.  Very  often  indeed  these  things  need  time, 
and  sometimes  long  time,  before  they  reward 
us  for  our  pains,  but  when  once  they  begin  to 
show  themselves  forth  they  do  not  fail  us 
again.  The  late  Major  Gaisford  was  once  tak- 
ing me  over  his  well-furnished  garden  when  we 
came  to  a  beautiful  shrub  which  was  in  blossom, 
and  in  which  he  took  the  greatest  delight. 
Unfortunately,  I  cannot  now  recall  its  name  to 
my  mind,  and  I  have  nothing  here  to  refer  to. 
He  told  me  a  great  deal  about  it,  how  long  he 
had  grown  it,  iVrc,  and  he  seemed  to  think  that 
it  spoke  volumes  for  the  climate  of  Worthing 
that  it  had  done  so  well,  and  so  I  thought  too, 
but  it  told  (;uite  as  much  for  the  salubrity  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  a  great  deal  more  for  my 
stupid  impatience,  for  that  very  shrub  I  h.ad 
kept  in  my  garden  for  several  long  years  until 
then,  and  I  had  only  just  cut  it  down  and 
thrown  it  away  because  I  despaired  of  its 
flowering.  Perhaps  the  very  next  year  it  might 
have  burst  forth  in  all  its  glory,  and  at  any 
rate  I  learnt  a  lesson  there  which  I  have 
never  forgotten — a  good  many  shrubs  and  trees 
must  attain  to  some  age  before  they  blossom. 
Rosa  gigantea  is  safe  from  all  molestation  in  my 
hands,  and  every  year  that  it  lives  and  doe-f 
nothing  I  hope  will  be  the  last  year  before  its 
glory  commences. 

Abutilon    vitikolilm    of    both  colours  de- 
serves all  the  prai.'^e  that  Mr.  Arnott  has  given 
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it.  I  have  never  yet  lost  it  at  all,  but  I  have  been 
two  or  three  times  informed  that  it  is  essen- 
tially short-lived,  and  that  young  plants  should 
be  grown  on  from  seed,  so  as  to  take  the  place 
of  those  which  will  naturally  pass  away. 

Crinodendkon  Hookeri,  I  find,  can  be  pro- 
pagated with  the  greatest  possible  ease.  It  is 
esteemed  to  be  very  handsome,  and  it  cer- 
tainly can  be  grown  quite  well  in  the  south  of 
England  with  a  slight  protection  in  winter. 

Magnolia  Watsoni  and  M.  parviflora  do 
well  with  me  against  a  wall  in  a  very  dry  spot, 
though  I  can  quite  understand  how  they  would 
like  to  have  more  moisture  supplied. 

Trop.eolum  sPECKisuM,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience, exists  in  a  dry  place,  and  now  and 
then  it  has  a  blossom  or  two  just  to  show  what 
would  happen  if  it  had  things  more  to  its  mind ; 
but  I  very  much  doubt  if  in  the  total  absence  of 
wet  it  is  ever  seen  to  great  advantage,  and  if 
anyone  could  under  such  circumstances  arrive 
at  a  proper  conclusion  about  its  extraordinary 
brightness  and  profusion  of  colour.  Mr. 
Arnott  should,  perhaps,  call  to  mind  the  fact 
that  Scotland  is  so  often  bathed  in  mist,  and  I 
hope  I  am  not  maligning  it  if  I  say  that  Tropi^o- 
luni  speoiosumis  generally  happy  there,  because 
if  it  misses  moisture  in  one  way,  viz.,  in  a  dry 
soil,  it  gets  it  in  another  way,  viz.,  from  the 
atmospheric  influences  which  abound  in  that 
Country.  But  even  in  Scotland  cultivators  tell 
me  that  this  Tropajolum  is  an  essentially  mois- 
ture-loving plant.  Mr.  Osgood  Mackenzie  was 
the  other  day  so  good  as  to  send  me  from 
Inverness-shire  a  large  supply  of  it,  and  he  put 
a  word  in  his  letter  to  this  eflect,  "  Let  it  have 
plenty  of  water,"  so  that  although  I  have  grown 
it  for  years,  and  in  my  ignorance  have  been 
more  or  less  satisfied  with  it,  I  am  in  hopes 
now  that  quite  a  new  start  is  being  entered  on 
in  my  garden  with  regard  to  this  matter.  This 
is  not  all  that  I  have  to  say  about  it,  and  I  came 
across  a  very  striking  discovery  only  last  year. 
I  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  splendid  garden  where 
I  saw  much  and  learnt  much  in  several  different 
ways,  and,  not  to  mention  other  things  just 
now,  I  was  electrified  at  seeing  Trop;eolum 
speciosum  covering  a  large  part  of  the  north 
front  of  the  mansion  and  blossoming  every- 
where. Its  vivid  red  colour,  its  captivating 
fruit,  and  the  delightful  green  of  the  foliage 
formed  a  picture  which  at  an  interval  of  about  a 
year  is  quite  fresh  in  my  mind.  If  I  had  supposed 
up  to  that  time  that  I  could  grow  Tropa>olum 
speciosum,  and  that  I  knew  what  it  was  like, 
I  came  to  a  very  different  conclusion  upon  the 
spot.  Of  course  I  was  not  long  in  inquiring 
about  the  mystery,  and  my  host  was  very  good 
in  satisfying  my  desire  for  information.  I  felt 
certain  at  once  that  there  must  be  moisture 
somewhere,  and  also  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  moisture  to  account  for  the 
splendid  picture  before  me,  and  this  proved  to 
be  the  case.  Trop;eolum  speciosum  revels  in 
a  highly-manured  soil,  and  when  it  gets  that, 
it  immediately  goes  to  work  to  show  what  it 
mn  do  ;  it  responds  to  it  at  once  when  it  has  a 
good  larder  to  feed  upon,  and  the  difference 
between  some  highly-fed  plants  and  those  that 
are  poverty-stricken  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
When  my  lesson  was  learnt  I  determined  to  act 
upon  it,  and  in  three  spots  in  my  garden  which 
are  facing  the  north  I  had  the  soil  excavated 
to  some  depth.  The  sides  and  the  bottoms 
were  lined  with  thick  clay  so  as  to  make  them 
retentive  of  moisture,  and  then  the  borders 
were  filled  up  with  a  compost  of  good  fibrous 
loam  and  plenty  of  well-rotted  manure,  so  that 
richness  might  be  ensured.  I  left  England  too 
soon  to  gauge  the  difference  in  the  results  but 
eVgn'thenTropieoIum  speciosum   was   coming 


up  vigorous  and  strong,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
about  its  future  at  all.  lamquiteof  "H.  R.'s" 
opinion  about 

Strawberry  Latest  of  All.  It  certainly 
is  of  very  great  use  and  of  the  richest  and  most 
exquisite  flavour,  and  it  does  well  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

In  thus  running  through  your  impression  of 
July  .''.O,  I  hope  I  shall  not  seem  to  have  in- 
dulged in  the  spirit  of  controversy.  With  the 
very  slightest  exception  my  letter  has  rather 
been  in  the  way  of  corroborating  what  has  been 
said  by  others.  The  Garden  of  July  30  served 
to  interest  me  in  several  ways,  and  in  a  place 
of  this  sort— delightful  though  it  be— when  the 
last  page  of  "The  Last  of  the  Barons  "  has  been 
nearly  turned  over — and  one  cannot  read  for 
ever— and  when  the  rain  is  coming  down  in 
sheets,  so  as  to  keep  one  indoors,  the 
"cacoethes  scribendi "  asserts  itself  in  a  rather 
formidable  degree,  and  you  will  be  the  judge 
whether  the  results  of  it  lead  to  anything  or 
not,  and  whether  in  horticultural  affairs  out  of 
the  mouth  of  more  counsellors  than  one  wisdom 
is  to  be  found.  Henry  Ewbank. 

Adelboden,  Canton  Berne,  Switzerland. 


WILLOWS  FOR  THEIR  BEAUTY. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  trees  in  the 
country,  we  doubt  if  there  is  a  more  picturesque 
or  beautiful  one  than  the  Babylonian  Willow, 
which  is  not  common  in  many  districts  about 
London,  although  it  is  by  the  river  and  in  the 
eastern  counties.  There  are  many,  however, 
who  plant  this  who  do  not  care  for  handsome 
Willows  of  erect  habit,  but,  as  we  think,  with 
more  beauty  of  colour,  such  as  the  scarlet- 
barked  or  cardinal  Willow  and  the  old  yellow 
Willow,  now  thought  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
white  Willow,  and  in  any  case  a  hardy  and 
beautiful  tree.  Of  late  years  a  number  of  other 
Weeping  Willows  have  been  propagated  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere,  so  that  we  are  no 
longer  confined  to  the  old  Weeping  Willow, 
which  occasionally  was  apt  to  be  cut  down  in 
hard  winters,  being,  probably,  a  native  of  a 
warmer  country  than  ours.  The  variety  of  this 
Babylonian  Willow  with  the  crisp  leaf  is  dis- 
tinct, but  more  curious  than  precious. 

Salix  blanda. — Among  Willows  which  we 
have  tried,  in  addition  to  the  \\'eeping  Willow, 
the  most  important  is  S.  blanda,  which  we  had 
from  Germany.  It  is  a  vigorous  and  fine  Weeping 
Willow,  though  not  yet  old  enough  to  show  its 
true  habit  in  our  country.  It  is  clearly  a  fine 
grower,  however,  and  as  it  has  been  tried  in  the 
cold  parts  of  Germany,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  its  hardiness. 

The  yellow  Weeping  Willow.— Equally  im- 
portant and  also  of  undoubted  hardiness  is  the 
weeping  variety  of  the  old  yellow  Osier,  a  common 
tree  throughout  the  country,  and  the  weeping 
form  of  it  is  likely  to  be  a  more  important  tree 
than  the  old  Weeping  Willow.  It  grows  rapidly 
with  us. 

Salix  Salomoni. — This  also,  as  we  have  tried 
it,  seems  to  be  a  free-growing  and  most  graceful 
WiUow,  but,  with  us,  not  old  enough  to  show  its 
true  form.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
the  white  Willow  of  Europe  and  the  Babylonian, 
and  is  a  very  rapid-growing  tree,  as,  indeed,  most 
Willows  are  in  river-bank  soils. 

The  Kilmarnock  Willow. — This  is  a  variety 
of  the  common  Goat  Willow,  or  withy,  of  our 
woods,  and,  like  it,  is  an  attractive  tree  in  spring. 
It  is  usually  grafted,  but  in  this  case  grafted  on 
its  own  wild  parent,  so  that  the  contest  between 
stock  and  scion,  that  takes  place  among  grafted 
Willows,  does  not  occur  in  it.  Half  the  Willow^ 
we  have  planted  have  been  lost  owing  to  the  habit 


of  grafting  curious  kinds,  wholly  different  in 
aspect  and  habit  from  the  common  stock  on  which 
they  are  grafted,  generally  perishing  a  year  or 
two  after  planting. 

S.  elegantissima. — This  is  another  Willow 
which  has  a  certain  claim  to  be  called  a  rapid 
growing,  tall,  and  handsome  weeper.  Willows 
have  a  curious  way  of  crossing  and  intercrossing, 
hybridising  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and 
it  is  ditiicult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  :  but 
from  a  garden  point  of  view  this  is  not  of  much 
consequence. 

The  American  Weeping  Willow.  —  This 
should  really  be  called  the  purple  Weeping 
Willow,  because  it  is  a  European  kind,  and  one 
of  the  most  graceful.  It  is  not  very  tall,  but  has 
pretty  grey  slender  leaves,  with  long  flexible 
twigs.  It  is  usually  giafted  on  something  else, 
and  grown  as  a  single,  umbrella-headed  tree, 
although  it  is  much  prettier  grouped  or  massed 
beside  the  water.  It  is  only  then  that  one  gets 
an  expression  of  its  extreme  grace,  which  makes 
it  as  precious  as  any  Bamboo.  In  our  case  this 
Willow  was  grafted  on  the  common  Osier — a  very 
coarse  growing  Willow  of  which  the  shoots  spring 
up  for  ever  from  below  the  graft.  If  let  alone  for 
a  year  or  two  they  would  soon  make  an  end  of  the 
purple  Willow ;  but  by  continually  removing 
them  we  keep  the  tree  pretty  healthy.  There 
would  not  be  much  trouble  in  getting  the  Willow 
on  its  own  roots  and  making  it  form  its  own  stem. 
Certain  dwarf  Willows  are  also  grafted,  such  as 
the  silvery  form  of  repens  ;  but  grafted,  as  they 
generally  are,  on  the  coarse  Willows,  their  lives 
are  very  short.— i^ic^d. 


POPULUS  ANGULATA  (AIT.)  VAR. 
CORDATA. 
How  is  it  that  this  fine  tree  is  so  seldom  met 
with  in  parks  and  gardens  ?     Is  it  because  of 
the  false  names  under  which  it  figures  in  the 
nurseryman's  catalogue  ?     P.  angulata  var.  cor- 
data  is  without  doubt  a  form  of  P.  angulata,  as 
see  also  M.  Alfred  Wesmael  in  his  interesting 
monograph  on  the  Poplars.     The  variety  differs 
from  P.  angulata  in  the  leaf   ribs,  which  are 
generally  green,  whilst  those  of  P.  angulata  are 
red,  but  especially  in  its  great  hardiness.     P. 
angulata,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  its  sus- 
ceptibility   to    hard     frosts,    especially    when 
young,  is  in  no  way  suited  for  cold  climates, 
and   is  little  cultivated   for   that  very  reason. 
Its  variety  P.  angulata   cordata,  on   the   con- 
trary, will  stand  the  severest  cold,  and  was  un- 
touched by  the  terrible  winter  of  1879-80.     It 
may  therefore  be  very  advantageously  substi- 
tuted for  P.  angulata  in  countries  that  are  too 
cold  for  the  latter.     In  the  collection  of  trees 
in  the  establishment  of  Simon-Louis  Frferes  at 
Plantieres-les-Metz  there  is  a  P.  angulata  cor- 
data which  is  presumed  to  be  about  sixty  years 
old.  The  dimensions  of  this  tree  are  as  follows  : 
Height,  about  (io  feet  ;  circumference   a  little 
above  3  feet  from  the  ground,  6  feet ;  close  to 
the  ground,  9  feet  10   inches.     The  tree  is  a 
female  and  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity 
of  cotton  surrounding  the  seed.     I  have  never 
observed  so  much  cotton  in  any  other  Poplar, 
and  when  it  falls  it  is  like  a  carpet  of  snow  on 
the   ground.     I  cannot  recommend  too  highly 
this   excellent   variety,    which    I   consider  one 
of   the   finest   of   its  race.  Like  its  congeners, 
P.  angulata  cordata   prefers  a  cool  and  moist 
soil.     It  has  produced  a  sub-variety  called  P. 
angulata  cordata   robusta,   which   Simon- Louis 
Freres  intend  to  bring  out  this  year.     It  differs 
from  the  parent  variety  in  its  extremely  quick 
growth.     This  sub-variety  is  the  most  vigorous 
of  Poplars  I  know,  remarkable,  too,  for  the  size 
of  its  leaves.     It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  P.  angulata  cordata  and  P.  Eugfenei, 
the  latter  a  very  quick  growing   Poplar,  pre- 
sumably a  hybrid  between  P.  monilifera  (Ait.) 
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and  P.  fastigiatii  (Dosf.),  which  was  raised  by 
Simon-Louis  Fri^ros,  who  possess  a  specimen  of 
it  about  sixty-four  years  old. — M.  Joiin,  in  Le 
Jnrdlii. 

NOTES  .fc  QUESTIONS.— TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

Syringa  macrostaehya.  This  new  Uila'-  was 
exhibited  at  Paris  by  Messrs.  t'roux  ami  l''ils,  of 
Cliatenay,  on  Jtay  \i  last,  and  was  awarjoil  a  lirat- 
class  certiticate.  According  to  tlie  Journal  ot  the 
Societo  Nationale  d' Horticulture  tie  Frauee,  it  is  a 
very  distinct  variety,  remarkable  for  its  large  trusses 
and  higlil.v-scented  flowers ;  the  flowers  large,  with 
ample  divisions,  flesli-eoloui*ed  in  the  early  bud,  ol"  a 
bright  lilac-rose  colour  at  the  time  of  opening,  aud 
aftemards  white,  very  slightly  tinged  with  lilac. 

Laurustinus  in  Chestire. — There  is  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  Laurustinus 
in  Yorkshire  and  Cheshire,  so  much  so  that  one 
can  scarcely  believe  it  to  be  the  same  shrub.  In 
Yorkshire,  towards  the  east  coast,  the  plants 
only  attain  a  height  of  something  like  4  feet, 
whereas  in  Cheshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Broxton,  specimens  I'i  feet  or  14  feet  high  and  as 
much  through  are  met  with.  At  Bolesworth 
Castle  there  are  some  grand  bushes.  The  soil, 
formed  from  the  red  sandstone  rooks  of  this  dis- 
trict, seems  to  be  the  medium  most  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  Laurustinus,  for  not  only  do  the 
plants  grow  to  a  large  size,  but  the  annual  shoots 
are  long,  strong,  and  the  foliage  and  flowers  of 
exceptional  substance.  When  in  flower  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year  these  plants  are  a  mass 
of  white  waxy  blossoms,  and  attractive  features 
on  the  hnvn  and  in  the  shrubbery.  The  plants, 
too,  are  not  only  objects  of  beauty  in  and  out  of 
flower  out  of  doors,  as  their  dark  green  foliage 
contrasts  with  that  of  the  Laurel,  Rhododendron, 
and  other  subjects  of  a  paler  green  hue,  but  the 
flowers  are  most  useful  for  house  work.  Being 
sweet-scented  and  possessing  lasting  qualities  in 
a  cut  state,  the  Laurustinus  is  valuable  for  indoor 
decoration,  and  whenthe  vigour  can  be  got  in  them 
like  that  in  those  in  Cheshire,  large  branches  liter- 
ally covered  with  blossom  are  available.  The 
season  of  the  year  that  this  well-known  shrub 
flowers — February  and  March— is  another  item  in 
its  favour,  for  dowers  of  any  kind  are  not  too 
plentiful  then.  The  Laurustinus  being  an  early- 
flowering  shrub,  planters  should  select  a  shel- 
tered spot  for  it — one  where  the  plants  will  be 
protected  from  the  north  and  east  winds.  Given 
this  and  a  sandy  fertile  loam  well  drained,  healthy 
growth  should  obtain,  and  a  useful  supply  of 
white  flowers  be  secured  during  February,  March, 
and  April. — J,  Riddell. 


A    QUIET    CORNER. 

The  Willows  are  swaying  in  the  soft  south  wind 
and  the  Bamboos  yield  to  the  summer  breeze, 
but  there  is  a  quiet  corner  where  every  leaf  is 
still  and  every  flower  at  rest.  It  is  a  little  pool, 
where  the  overflow  from  the  larger  pond  finds 
exit.  Its  surface  is  unrutlled,  for  the  water,  though 
moving  onward,  has  a  motion  so  gentle  as  to  be 
unapparent.  Here,  in  perfect  peace,  float  the 
white  cups  of  the  water  Ranunculus  glistening  in 
the  sunshine. 

But  what  is  this  ruby  light  among  them  ?  A 
few  stepping  stones  lead  across  to  the  Dank  on  the 
other  side,  and  here  the  crimson  Mimulus  has 
taken  root,  and,  creeping  out  into  the  deeper 
water,  mingles  with  the  Ranunculus,  and  lifts 
erect  its  succulent  stems  with  gleaming  blossoms 
from  the  expanse  of  pure  white  flowers  beneath, 
its  foliage  darkly  brown,  like  the  shadowed  water 
over  which  it  rests.  An  Arum  Lily,  too,  is  nest- 
ling by  the  stones,  affording  only  a  stray 
bloom,  but  growing  freely  from  year  to 
year  with  its  tall  and  exquisitely  curved 
leafage.  Around  the  verge,  with  their  rootlets 
well  within  reach  of  the  water,  the  purple 
Funkias  are  in  bloom  and  the  Iris  Kicmpferi  send 
up  its  spear-like  foliage  and  flower-spikes  sur- 
mounted by  expanded  blossoms  Uke  huge  butter- 


flies at  rest.  Softly  bending  over  this  little  pool, 
which  we  call  Giotto,  because  it  is  so  small  and 
round,  are  the  long  wands  of  the  .lapan  Knotweed 
(Polygonum  sachalinense).  It,  too,  with  its  roots 
in  the  moisture,  has  fulfilment  of  desire  and  is  of 
commanding  growth,  and  though  not  yet  in 
flower,  its  stems  have  reached  Bome  IT)  feet  in 
length. 

Little  wonder  if  this  quiet  corner  draws  us  near 
in  the  morning  sparkle,  when  the  blue  sky  shows 
between  the  silvery  Willows,  and  the  swallows 
with  white  breast  sweep  overhead,  or  in  the  twi- 
light hour,  when  the  glow  of  sunset  touches  the 
bending  branches,  and  we  feel  how  Nature's  calm 
can  bring  repose  to  the  human  heart.  She,  too, 
struggles  with  adverse  storms  and  cold  and 
drought  and  needs  unsatisfied,  and  yet,  ever  fear- 
less, pressing  onwards,  brings  her  work  to  perfec- 
tion in  a  summer's  eve.  A.  L.  L. 


Orchids. 


VANDA   CCERULEA. 

This  lovely  Vanda  is  one  of  those  Orchids  of 
which  no  one  ever  seems  to  tire,  the  handsome 
blue  flowers  being  so  distinct  from  everything 
else  in  cultivation.  Whether  it  can  be  termed 
an  easily  grown  plant  or  not  depends  upon  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  grown,  for  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  treatment  followed  in  one 
place  with  the  greatest  success  is  in  another 
met  with  failure.  Without  a  doubt  many 
amateur  and  other  growers  have  failed  with 
it  by  allowing  too  much  heat  and  a  close, 
stuSy  atmosphere.  Because  a  plant  comes  from 
a  point  very  near  the  Equator,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  will  need  great  heat,  for  high  up 
on  the  mountain  ranges  the  temperature  is 
often  low  at  night,  while  on  the  Khasia  HUls, 
where  this  plant  grows  naturally,  hoar-frosts 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  I  have  both  seen 
and  had  good  results  with  this  Vanda  in  a 
variety  of  po.sitions,  but  the  finest  plants  I  ever 
had  were  arranged  close  to  a  ventilator  in  a 
house  principally  devoted  to  Cattleyas.  They 
grew  on  the  front  stage,  and  as  the  ventilator 
was  nearly  always  open,  not  only  light,  but 
air  played  freely  about  the  foliage  and  roots.  It 
is  no  use  attempting  to  grow  V.  cuerulea 
where  the  house  is  dark  or  the  atmosphere 
stuffy.  For  a  time  all  apparently  will  be  well, 
the  growth  luxuriant  and  green,  and  flowers 
produced  in  fair  numbers  ;  but  the  growth 
made  is  not  the  kind  that  an  experienced 
grower  likes  to  see.  It  is  soft  and  easily 
checked,  and  is,  moreover,  exceptionally  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  spot  and  insects.  Grown  in 
the  position  indicated,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
solid  and  almost  disease-proof  ;  more  flowers 
are  produced  from  it,  and  a  slight  mistake  in 
ventilation,  watering,  or  what  not  is  hardly 
felt  by  the  plants.  Yet  even  given  these  condi- 
tions V.  cterulea  is  not  always  happy,  and 
though  for  a  few  seasons  after  importation  the 
plants  grow  and  flower  well,  something  even- 
tually goes  wrong.  It  may  be  the  roots  will 
die  back,  turning  almost  black  at  the  points  and 
failing  to  obtain  proper  hold  of  the  compost  ; 
spot,  again,  may  set  in  and  weaken  the  plants, 
or  the  centre  of  the  main  growth  die,  and  the 
plant  has  only  backbreaks  to  depend  on.  Any 
or  all  of  these  is  a  check  to  them,  and  unless 
the  grower  is  more  than  usually  fortunate  or 
skilful  the  probability  is  that  nothing  he  can  do 
will  arrest  this  backward  tendency  of  the  plants. 
Thus  it  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  an  easily- 
grown  kind. 

The  treatment  of  the  roots  is  not  so  difficult, 
for  these  are  fairly  vigorous,  and  soon  take  hold 
with   a  will  of   anything   presented   to    them. 


Large  pots  or  baskets  are  not  required,  the 
roots  being  always  healthier  and  longer-lived 
when  closely  entwined  about  the  basket  rods  or 
sides  of  the  pot  than  when  buried  deeply  in 
Moss  or  other  material.  I  have  often  had  tine 
plants  with  a  couple  of  good  spikes  to  each  in 
small  baskets  of  about  4  inches  wide.  I  never 
caro  to  see  this  species  made  up  into  largo 
specimens  by  placing  a  lot  of  plants  together  in 
wide  pans.  Not  only  do  the  varieties  often 
differ  from  each  other,  but  the  amount  of 
material  that  mu.st  of  noces.sity  be  placed  about 
the  roots  is  not  at  all  to  their  taste.  The  flat  sur- 
face of  the  large  pans  prevents  the  grower  from 
syringing  the  plants,  as  the  water  would  lie  on 
the  surface  and  render  it  difficult  to  determine 
its  real  state  as  regards  moisture.  This  syring- 
ing if  not  too  heavily  discharged  is  much  en- 
joyed by  the  plants,  especially  on  liot  sunnner 
days,  when  it  rapidly  dries  off'  and  the  water 
does  not  run  into  the  leaf  axils.  It  serves 
to  freshen  up  the  atmosphere  about  the 
plants  and  is  greatly  disliked  by  insects. 
The  latter  are  not  more  than  usually  trouble- 
some with  this  Vanda,  though  often  imported 
plants  are  attacked  by  cocliroaches  and  the 
small  white  scale  that  affects  this  class  of  plant. 
Ordinary  vigilance  wUl  keep  both  these  in 
check,  and  light  fumigations  are  occasionally 
required  to  keep  thrijis  and  aphis  down.  If 
anyone  interested  has  found  this  Vanda  doing 
badly,  it  is  worth  while  being  at  a  little  trouble 
to  tind  it  a  suitable  place.  Sometimes  it  thrives 
in  positions  that  seem  the  least  likely  for 
Orchid  cultivation,  where  the  atmosphere  may 
be  dry  and  draughty  and  where  other  species 
would  hardly  exist.  It  is  wise  to  try  a  plant 
or  two  in  various  positions,  and  when  the  right 
one  is  found  to  leave  them  there.  Frequent 
disturbance  at  the  roots  is  wrong.  The  roots 
show  their  dislike  to  it  by  dying  off  at  the 
points,  and  this  checks  the  growth.  Top-dress 
the  plants  annually  and  cover  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  roots  that  have  been  growing  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  by  this  means  put  oft'  dis- 
turbance as  long  as  possible.  Then  do  it 
thoroughly,  giving  fresh  material  and  cutting 
away  any  decayed  portion  of  roots  or  stem. 

H.  R. 

Cattleya  Wallisi.— This  beautiful  Cattleya, 
though  not  so  large  as  some  of  the  labiata  group, 
is  so  chaste  as  to  always  command  admiration. 
Flowering,  too,  when  the  bulk  of  the  season's 
blossoms  are  over,  it  is  more  than  ever  welcome. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  the  lip  has 
a  blotch  of  orange-yellow,  and  the  flowers  are 
each  about  o  inches  across.  In  a  light  open 
part  of  the  Cattleya  house,  where  the  temperature 
as  a  rule  is  higher  than  on  the  stage,  this  Cattleya 
does  well  if  planted  in  small  pans  or  baskets.  The 
roots  like  a  fairly  rough  and  open  compost,  bub 
not  too  much  of  it,  as  they  are  not  particularly 
strong.  Peat,  Moss,  and  finely-broken  crocks  or 
charcoal  over  good  drainage  suit  it  best.  Growth 
commences  in  late  spring  or  early  summer,  the 
plants  remaining  dormant  after  the  flowers  are 
past.  No  drying  off  is  necessary,  the  plants  as  a 
rule  keeping  to  their  proper  season  without  it. 

Odontoglossum  Oerstedi.— Very  pretty  just 
now  are  the  chaste  flowers  of  this  dwarf  Odonto- 
glot.  They  occur  on  racemes  from  the  base  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs,  about  four  on  each,  and  are 
individually  not  much  over  an  inch  across,  pure 
ghstening  white,  with  a  yellow  centre  to  the  lip. 
It  is  a  native  of  Costa  Rica,  but  found  at  a  great 
elevation,  so  that  the  coolest  house  suits  it  best 
all  the  year  round.  The  plants  like  an  abundant 
supply  of  fresh  air  and  ample  atmospheric 
moisture  the  whole  year  round,  consequently 
they  do  well  suspended  from  the  roof  in  company 
with  such  as  0.  blandum,  O.  Cervantesi  or  O. 
n.-evium.     Pans  or  small  baskets  may  be  used  and 
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a  compost  as  usually  advised  for  the  genus.  The 
present  is  not  its  regular  flowering  season,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  constant.  When  the  growths 
are  getting  well  away,  but  before  they  commence 
rooting,  is  the  best  time  to  give  new  material  to 
the  roots,  and  the  latter  must  always  be  kept 
moist,  especially  when  active  growth  is  going  on. 

Epidendrum  variegatum.  —  Some  of  the 
varieties  of  this  species  are  so  unattractive  as  to 
be  hardly  worth  growing,  but  there  are  many 
others  that  are  very  prettj'  and  worth  a  place  in 
any  collection.  It  belongs  to  the  section  with 
fusiform  stems  or  pseudo-bulbs,  bearing  each  a 
couple  or  three  deep  green  leaves,  from  between 
which  the  flower-spikes  issue.  The  colour  in  a 
plant  noted  in  flower  during  the  week  is  very 
singular,  the  ground  of  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  milk  white,  a  faint  green  line  marking  the 
centre,  while  purple-brown  blotches  occur  on 
each  side  of  this.  The  lip  is  a  very  bright  rose  in 
the  centre,  becoming  paler  at  the  margin.  The 
racemes  are  many-flowered,  but  all  the  flowers  do 
not  open  at  one  time,  and  during  the  evening  they 
are  very  fragrant.  The  plants  are  easily  grown 
in  a  Cattleya  house  temperature,  and  may  be 
placed  in  fairly  large  pots  of  peat  fibre  and 
Sphagnum  Moss  over  good  drainage.  For  the 
strongest  plants  a  little  loam  fibre  may  be  mixed 
with  this.  Plenty  of  water  is  needed  while  growth 
is  active,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  about  the 
plants  tends  to  make  them  more  free  flowering. 
It  is  a  native  of  Rio  do  Janeiro  and  a  widely  dis- 
tributed plant  that  first  flowered  in  this  country 
in  1832. 

Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis.  —  The  lovely 
blossoms  of  this  Dendrobium  are  now  open,  and 
it  is  evident  that  in  many  places  this  plant  can  be 
well  grown  year  after  year,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  many  others  its  culture  is  by  no 
means  a  success.  In  a  neighbouring  collection  I 
have  noted  a  few  plants  with  remarkably  fine  and 
healthy  shoots,  notwithstanding  they  are  grow- 
ing in  a  house  principally  devoted  to  warm  liouse 
Ferns  and  stove  plants  generally.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  specimens  vary  in  their  consti- 
tution, some  being  much  hardier  and  better 
growers  than  others,  and  this  is  the  case  with 
many  other  kinds  rather  difficult  to  manage.  A 
good  light,  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture 
and  ample  heat,  is  necessary  while  the  plants  are 
growing,  and  after  the  flowers  are  past  it  is  all 
the  better  for  a  rest  in  a  cooler  house.  The  plants 
vary  so  much  in  their  times  of  resting  and  grow- 
ing that  no  special  seasons  can  be  given,  but  the 
most  usual  resting  season  is  from  March  to  mid- 
summer, a  time  when  most  Orchids  are  either  in 
active  growth  or  flower.  A  small  basket  or  pan 
is  preferable  to  a  large  receptacle,  the  roots 
liking  to  grow  in  a  tangled  mass  one  over  an- 
other rather  than  ramble  through  a  lot  of  com- 
post. The  original  D.  Phahenopsis  had  whitish 
flowers  with  a  suffusion  of  rose,  but  there  is  an 
immense  number  of  varieties  now  in  cultivation, 
these  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
Orchids  that  bloom  during  the  dead  season. 

Vanda  teres.— There  are  few  more  beautiful 
species  than  this  when  the  plants  are  well  grown 
and  flowered,  the  blossoms  being  bright  and 
telling  in  the  extreme,  and  much  larger  than 
would  be  expected  by  an  examination  of  the 
growth.  The  ridiculous  old  system  of  tying  the 
growths  to  stakes  and  allowing  them  to  ramble 
away  with  nothing  to  hold  by  and  the  roots  in 
mid-air  has  become  almost  obsolete,  and  a  more 
sensible  mode  is  practised.  The  stems  are  grown 
in  proximity  to  rods  or  a  Tree  Fern  stem  that 
the  roots  can  lay  hold  of,  or  they  are  cut  down 
and  new  plants  started  annually.  No  Orchid 
requires  a  higher  temperature,  probably,  or  de- 
lights in  stronger  sunlight  than  this.  In  the  brisk 
heated  atmosphere  caused  by  well  damping  and 
syringing,  the  sun  meanwhile  being  full  on  the 
house,  the  plants  grow  like  weeds  and  flower  pro- 
fusely. Plenty  of  root  moisture  is,  of  course, 
essential,  and  some  cultivators  ensure  this  by 
planting  in  a  rather  deep,  but  well-drained  bed 
of  Sphagnum  Moss  and  chircoal.    After  flowering 


and  when  the  growth  is  complete,  the  atmosphere 
may  be  allowed  to  get  a  little  drier  and  more  air 
be  given,  so  that  the  plants  harden,  and  by  the 
middle  of  winter  a  temperature  of  about  55°  at 
night  is  ample.  The  roots,  too,  may  at  this  latter 
season  be  kept  almost  dry,  the  plants  thereby 
being  induced  to  rest  thoroughly  and  starting 
more  freely  because  of  it.  V.  teres  is  an  old 
plant  in  collections,  having  been  discovered  in 
Sylhet  early  in  the  present  century. 


NOTES  ON  PHAL.ENOPSIDS. 

Growers  of  these  beautiful  Orchids  have  not  had 
a  very  pleasant  time  this  season,  the  long-con- 
tinued spells  of  cold,  damp  weather,  when  for 
days  the  sun  never  showed  through,  being  any- 
thing but  suitable  for  their  growth.  It  is  true  the 
temperature  may  be  easily  kept  up  by  fire-heat, 
but  the  difference  in  the  feeling  of  a  house  forced 
up  by  this  means  in  dull  weather  and  another 
kept  buoyant  and  brisk  by  the  action  of  the  sun 
is  very  marked.  It  is  important  that  the  leaves 
of  these  Orchids  are  ripened  and  hardened  as 
they  grow.  It  is  as  necessary  to  ripen  the  growth 
of  a  Moth  Orchid  as  it  is  that  of  a  Vine,  but 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  growth  may  be 
pushed  along  rapidly  at  first,  and  by  exposure  to 
sun  and  air  later  may  be  hardened  almost  arti- 
ficially, this  will  not  do  for  the  sensitive  Orchid 
foliage.  There  will  be  need  of  great  care  then 
during  the  coming  autumn  and  winter,  for,  no 
matter  how  well  the  plants  may  look  at  present, 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  soft  foliage  giving 
way  at  the  axils  in  early  spring.  It  is  the  more 
puzzling  to  amateur  growers  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  effect  of  ill-considered  treatment  does  not 
show  itself  at  the  time.  One  may  dry  the  roots 
of  a  Phalfenopsis  for  weeks,  and  yet  the  foliage 
will  be  as  fresh  as  ever  and  no  apparent  harm 
will  be  done.  The  mischief  is  there  and  will 
eventually  be  seen,  not  perhaps  always  in  the  same 
way,  but  in  some  way  the  evil  will  out.  Drought 
at  the  roots  is  especially  harmful  now  to  the 
semi-deciduous  P.  Lowi.  A  plant  of  this  species 
that  is  in  bad  health  at  this  end  of  the  growing 
season  is  very  unlikely  to  stand  the  effects 
of  a  winter's  rest,  which  is  really  recuperative 
to  strong,  healthy  plants.  A  very  good  way 
to  grow  this  plant  is  to  tie  or  wire  it  to 
blocks  of  teak,  the  latter  standing  in  a  pot 
or  basket  of  crocks  and  Moss.  This  being 
kept  moist,  the  moisture  creeps  up  the  block  to 
the  roots,  while  a  few  of  the  stronger  of  these 
find  their  way  downwards  into  the  Moss.  Until 
signs  of  rest  are  observed,  then,  let  these  be  kept 
very  moist,  only  avoid  wetting  the  foliage.  The 
longer  this  remains  on,  the  stronger  the  plant  will 
be  and  the  better  the  growth  in  the  ensuing  sea- 
son. The  leaves  must  never  be  taken  off  when 
they  appear  to  be  falling  ;  if  they  keep  on  all 
the  winter  it  does  not  matter,  for  many  plants 
of  this  species  are  nearly  evergreen,  but  it  is 
much  better  to  let  them  fall  naturally  than  to 
hasten  them  when  it  is  plain  they  are  preparing 
to  fall. 

During  the  season  of  rest,  P.  Lowi  requires  less 
water  than  any  other  Phalsenopsis.  If  large 
plants  of  the  stronger-growing  members  of  the 
genus  have  the  Sphagnum  growing  very  freely 
about  them  they  will  not  require  very  frequent 
waterings.  If  too  long  a  time  lapses  between  the 
time  of  watering  and  their  drying  again,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  remove  a  little  of  the  Moss,  it  in 
some  cases  holding  more  moisture  than  the  roots 
need.  From  the  present  time  onward  shading 
must  be  gradually  decreased  over  these  plants. 
The  foliage  is  much  too  tender  as  yet  to  allow  of 
anything  like  full  exposure  to  the  sun  ;  indeed, 
more  than  usual  after  the  dull  weather  will  care 
be  necessary,  but  the  sooner  a  reduction  is  made 
the  harder  and  more  robust  will  the  foliage 
become,  and  the  better  able  to  stand  the  ordeal  of 
a  cold,  sunless  winter  with  its  lack  of  light  and 
perforce  air.  The  chink  of  air  on  the  roof  venti- 
lators at  night  should  not  be  neglected  now,  a 
little  warmth  being  kept  in  the  pipes  so  as  to ; 


maintain  the  temperature  of  the  bouse  at  or  near 
65°.  Damp  the  floors  and  stages  freely  with 
soot-water,  this  being  of  great  assistance  to  the 
plants.  H. 

Cattleya  granulosa Among  the  more  recent 

importations  of  this  old  species,  some  very  much 
larger  forms  than  the  original  have  turned  up. 
I  lately  saw  a  flower  upwards  of  5  inches 
across,  the  peculiar  greenish  tint  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  showing  rather  prettily  behind  the 
bright  crimson-purple  spots  upon  the  lip.  It  is  a 
medium  grower  only,  but  with  ordinary  care  will 
flower  freely.  The  growth  comes  away  in  early 
spring,  the  spike  appearing  from  the  apex,  and 
after  the  flowers  are  past  the  plant  must  be  kept 
dormant.  Small  pots  and  a  thin  compost  suit  it 
best.— H. 

Lselia  purpurata. — This  fine  old  Orchid  is 
still  (August  6)  making  a  fine  show,  a  large  old 
plant  of  an  exceptionally  good  type  always  flower- 
ing much  later  than  the  rest  of  the  plants  here. 
The  flowers  are  large,  the  lip  exceptionally  deeply 
coloured  and  handsome,  and  it  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  flowering  Orchids  now.  L. 
purpurata,  being  a  strong-rooting  subject,  likes 
more  room  in  the  pots  than  many,  and  if  the 
growths  are  well  away  from  the  rim  of  the  pots, 
surfacing  is  better  now  than  repotting.  If  pos- 
sible, keep  the  plants  from  growing  again  after 
flowering. 

Dendrobium  d'Albertisi.— The  plants  be- 
longing to  this  section  of  the  genus,  and  including 
such  fine  species  as  D.  taurinum  and  D.  strati- 
otes,  are,  it  is  true,  somewhat  difficult  to  manage 
successfully,  and  seldom  are  really  good  speci- 
mens forthcoming.  Still,  they  are  very  beautiful 
and  distinct,  and  anyone  having  plenty  of  heat 
at  command  should  try  them.  It  is  of  little  use 
attempting  to  keep  the  plant  of  the  above,  for 
instance,  to  any  set  time  of  growth  and  rest  ;  the 
best  plan  is  to  encourage  it  wnen  it  begins  to  grow 
and  to  let  it  take  its  chance  as  to  the  flowering 
season.  The  blossoms  occur  principally  at  the 
top  of  the  stems  in  short  racemes,  are  pure  white 
at  the  base  of  the  petals  and  lip,  the  former 
tipped  with  green,  the  latter  having  lines  of 
purple.  When  really  healthy  it  is  a  vigorous- 
growing  species,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  give  it  too 
much  room,  as  in  case  of  an  overdose  of  moisture 
at  the  roots  in  winter  these  are  apt  to  decay.  A 
small  pan  or  pot  well  filled  with  roots  is  more 
likely  to  be  satisfactory  than  a  larger  one  with  a 
few  roots  in  the  centre  of  the  compost  and  all  the 
rest  without  any.  Ample  heat  and  atmospheric 
moisture  with  free  exposure  to  sun  while  growing 
suit  it  well. 

Atmosphere  of  Orchid  houses.— In  your 
issue  of  the  0th  ult.  you  have  an  article  on  the 
atmosphere  of  Orchid  houses,  and  among  the  re- 
commendations is  one  of  placing  sulphate  of 
ammonia  on  the  pipes.  Would  you  kindly  inform 
me  of  the  manner  in  which  this  should  be  done, 
also  in  what  quantity  and  how  often  to  produce 
the  result  desired  V— J.  G.  Wom.\(  k. 

*,,*  If  your  hot-water  pipes  are  provided  with 
evaporating  troughs,  these  form  the  best  recep- 
tacles for  the  sulphate.  It  should  be  broken  up 
roughly  and  about  a  tablesi)Oonful  placed  in  each 
trough,  with  sufficient  water  to  melt  it.  Add 
to  the  water  as  it  evaporates  for  about  a  week 
or  ten  days,  and  then  put  in  a  little  more  sul- 
phate. The  ammoniacal  fumes  rise  from  this 
and  are  most  effective  when  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  is  moist,  as  it  always  will  be  in  the  growing 
season.  As  with  feeding  plants  at  the  root,  so  with 
the  atmospheric  treatment.  Regular  and  light 
doses  are  required,  an  ammoniated  atmosphere 
being  always  kept  up.  If  more  of  the  fumes  are 
in  the  house  than  the  plants  can  take  up  it  is 
simply  wasted  by  passing  out  of  the  ventilators. 
There  is  little  danger  of  overdoing  it  unless  it  is 
gone  about  in  a  careless  way.  The  fumes  should 
never  he  strong  enough  to  be  felt  by  a  person 
entering  the  house,  as  these  may  be  injurious  to  the 
foliage,  especially  if  the  ventilators  remained 
closed  while  the  sun  is  shining ;  but  if  applied 
as  above  there  is  no  fear  of  this. — H.  R. 
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Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


manure  in  some  form  or  other 
followed  by  guano,  is  as  f;ooci 


A  BRANCHING  DATE  PALM. 

HuANciiiNC  Date  Palms  ai-e  frciiuently  met 
with  in  India.  Tlie  tinost  I  have  seen  is  tlic  one 
now  figured,  and  is  growing  in  the  Residency 
garden   at   Indore,  Central   India.     It   is   sur- 


Nitrate  of  soda, 
-  ..  ,,  anything,  and  the 

roots  should  always  bo  moist  before  applying  it. 
The  plants  may  bo  cut  down  wlien  they  are  done 
with  for  the  season,  kejit  on  the  dry  side  through 
the  winter  and  started  and  repotted  in  spring. 

Fuchsia  corymbiflora  alba.  -Several  of  the 
original  species  of  Fuchsia  are  very  beautiful,  and 


A  braiiching  Date  Palm  {Phwnix  sylveslris)  at  Indore,  Central  India.     From  a  photograph 

sent  hy  Mr.  C.  Maries. 


rounded  by  Mangoes  and  other  trees.  I  once 
saw  several  of  these  Dates  at  a  place  near  Barli, 
in  Bengal.  C.  Maries. 

Cassia  corymbosa.— This  bright  and  showy 
old  greenhouse  plant  is  at  its  best  now,  and  stand- 
ing outside  it  keeps  up  a  display  o\'er  a  very  lono- 
season.  It  is  one  of  the  most  gross-feeding  of 
greenhouse  plants,  and  consecjuently  when  flower- 
ing or  growing  must  have  liberal   applications  of 


with  their  varieties  are  well  worth  a  place  in  our 
greenhouses  and  conservatories,  differing  as  they 
do  in  a  most  marked  manner  from  the  innumer- 
able garden  forms  that  we  have  now  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  typical  F.  corymbiflora,  which  was 
introduced  from  Peru  in  1S40,  is  of  ijuite  treelike 
habit,  with  large  leaves  and  immense  pendulous 
clusters  of  blossoms,  which  are  quite  4  inches 
long.  The  variety  allja,  a  very  uncommon  form, 
differs  from  the  typical  kind  only  in  the  colour  of 
its  blossoms,  which,  instead  of  being  rosy  scarlet 


as  in  the  type,  have  the  o.xterior  of  the  tube 
almost  pure  white,  while  the  reflexed  se]>als  are 
pink  and  the  corolla  bright  red.  The  large  white 
stigma  is  also  very  noticealile.  A  large,  sturdy- 
growing  plant  of  the  variety  alba  is  just  now 
flowering  freely  in  No.  4  greenhouse  at  Kew,  in 
wliieh  structure  another  speeies  is  also  in  bloom. 
This  is  Fuchsia  simplicicaulis,  whose  loose  style 
of  growth  tits  it  for  training  to  a  roof,  in  which 
position  the  long  pendulous  clusters  of  blossoms 
are  seen  to  great  advantage.  In  this  species  the 
flowers  are  of  a  carmine-red  tint,  and  a  number  of 
leaf-like  bracts  interspersed  witli  the  blossoms 
give  it  a  very  distinct  ap[)oarance. — T. 

Campanula  mirabilis.— One  of  the  most  tell- 
ing of  new  hardy  i)lants  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  •JOtli'ult.  was 
this  handsome  Bellflower.  A  really  good  specimen 
forming  a  perfect  pyramid  was  .shown  by  Mr.  M. 
I'richard,  Christchurch,  the  plant  being  well-nigh 
covered  with  its  pale  blue  flowers.  The  example 
in  question  was  in  a  11-inch  pot,  and  to  s.ay  that  the 
base  of  the  pyramid  of  blossom  was  on  the  average 
'A  inches  in  excess  of  the  diameter  of  the  pot  all 
round  will  but  fairly  give  an  idea  of  the  perfect 
form  the  pyramid  had  taken.  Lying  prostrate  on 
the  rim  of  the  pot  and  spreading  therefrom,  even 
the  lowest  branches  were  crowded  with  flowers, 
and  in  this  way  gave  some  impression  of  what  the 
plant  is  likely  to  be  in  point  of  effect  when 
grouped  freely  in  the  rock  garden.  A  curious 
point  is  the  prostrate  character  of  the  semi-fleshy 
leaves  that  form  the  rosette  prior  to  flowering, 
such  leaves  spreading  out  to  a  foot  or  even  more 
across  before  attempting  to  spike.  It  is  obviously 
a  plant  that  to  secure  the  best  results  must  be 
grown  very  quickly  from  the  start,  planting  out 
the  seedlings  quite  young  before  it  is  possible 
they  can  become  root-bound.  A  perplexing 
question  at  the  present  time  is  whether  the  new- 
comer is  going  to  prove  perennial  or  biennial. 
Present  indications  suggest  the  latter,  and  even 
at  this  it  can  be  naught  else  but  an  acquisition  to 
good  hardy  flowering  plants.  In  the  plant  now 
referred  to  the  tip  of  the  pyramidal  spike  arched 
slightly,  thereby  producing  a  singularly  happy 
result.  The  spike  of  blossom  alone  was  about 
15  inches  high. 


CYCLAMEN  CULTURE. 

There   are   few   more  useful   plants   than  the 
Persian   Cyclamen,   and  its   popularity   is  well 
deserved.     A  few  years  ago  when  a  good  deal 
of  stir  was  caused  by  nursery   firms   showing 
plants  that  had  been  grown  from  seed  in  about 
a  year,  this  culture  at  tlie  time  being  by  no 
means  general,  in  certain  places  the  idea  that 
these  tine  plants  were  grown  in  a  high  tempera- 
ture gained  ground,   and  even  now   the  older 
plants  are  given  greater  heat  than  they  need. 
The  Cyclamen  is  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  there 
is  no  need  of  stove  treatment  at  any  time.     All 
that  is  needed   is  a  genial,  moist  temperature 
wi;;h  all  the  light  possible  in  the  earlier  stages, 
and  shade  from   bright   sunshine  later  in  the 
season.     The  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  un- 
doubtedly as  soon  as  it  is  ripe.     The  longer  it 
is  exposed  to  the  air  the  weaker  its  germinat- 
ing power.     Care  is    necessary  in   sowing  the 
seed,   the  capsules    bursting  and  wasting  it  if 
allowed    to    remain    too    long    on    the  plant. 
Sheets  of  white  paper  may  be  laid  between  the 
pots,  and  the  seed-pods  picked  when  fully  ripe 
before   they   hurst.     Sow    thinly   with   a   dib- 
ber   about    half    an    inch    below    the    surface 
in  pans,   using  rather  coarse  silver  sand   with 
the     compost,     and     as     the     seed     is    some- 
times longer  in  germinating  than  at  others,  it 
may  be  necessary  on  occasion  to  lightly  prick 
over  the  surface  before  the  seedlings  appear. 
The  latter  may  remain  in  the  seed-pans  Ion" 
enough  to  get  the  second  leaf — only  one  appear- 
ing at  first — and  here   the  advantage   of   thin 
sowing  is  apparent.     A  temperature  at  night  of 
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about  60°  is  ample  at  this  stage,  and  the  house 
may  be,  if  possible,  kept  a  little  closer  when 
the  young  seedlings  are  placed  into  the  small 
pots.  The  little  bulbs  and  roots  should  be 
lifted  out  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible, 
and  as  the  former  in  the  early  stages  rest  on 
the  surface,  they  must  be  potted  just  a  little 
lower.  At  this  and  subsequent  shifts  the  com- 
post may  consist  of  good  fibrous  loam  three 
parts  to  one  6f  peat  and  leaf-mould,  adding  to 
this  a  little  well-dried  cow  manure  and  a  plenti- 
ful sprinkling  of  coarse  sand.  At  the  first  pot- 
ting this  cannot,  of  course,  be  used  in  a  rough 
state,  but  when  the  larger  size  is  reached  the 
rougher  the  better.  The  above  is  what  I  use 
here  as  compost,  but  where  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  any  of  the  ingredients,  the  best  at  hand 
must  be  substituted.  Soil,  of  course,  is  an 
important  matter,  but  careful  atmospheric 
treatment  is  far  more  so.  The  best  position 
for  the  plants  all  through  the  spring  and 
summer  is  on  light,  open  stages  in  low  span- 
roofed  houses,  or  else  on  temporary  shelves 
fixed  fairly  close  to  the  roof  glass.  In  the 
latter  position  they  are,  of  course,  apt  to  dry 
up  rapidly  and  the  roots  are  checked,  so  ex- 
amination of  the  pots  twice  daily  in  summer  is 
imperative.  The  shift  into  the  flowering  pots 
may  take  place  at  any  time  between  the  middle 
of  July  and  the  end  of  September,  according, 
of  course,  as  the  plants  are  early  or  late.  I 
have  found  that  seeds  sown  in  the  latter  month 
are  fine  plants  by  the  end  of  July  and  may  be 
potted  then.  These  should  commence  to  flower 
in  November  and  go  on  till  March  at  least,  and 
are  the  most  useful  batch. 

Regarding    the  resting    treatment   after  the 
plants  have  flowered,  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  growers .     Whichever  is  the 
right  way,  there  is  no  doubt  the  careless  prac- 
tice  of   standing  them   as   thick   as   they   can 
possibly  stand    in  dark  pits,   frames,  or  else- 
where  is   decidedly   wrong.      No    air    reaches 
the  leaves,  and  these  naturally  soon  turn  yellow 
and  drop.     Some  of  the  plants  are   very  dry, 
while  others  are  wet,  for  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  they  want  water  or  not.     In  one   case 
they  are  starved  and  weakened  ;  in  the  other 
the  roots  are  all  killed,  and  the  bulbs  are  sure 
to   start   badly.     My   plan   is   to   remove    the 
light  shading  provided  while  the  plants  are  in 
flower,   and   water  as    usual    until  the   foliage 
shows  signs  of  ripening.     Then  the  water  sup- 
ply is  gradually  withheld,  and  the  plants  have 
a  month  or  two   at   midsummer   without   any 
water  at  all.     In  some  cases  all  the  foliage  dies 
ofl";  in   others   a  few   of    the   younger,    strong 
leaves  remain,  but  these  as  a  rule  fall  as  soon 
as  the  bulbs  commence  to  grow.     Repot  when 
signs  of  growth  appear  after  a  good  soaking  of 
water  has  been  given.     With  these  old  plants  it 
is  safest  to  leave  the  top  of  the  bulb  just  above 
the    compost    line.     Shake    most    of   the   old 
material   from   the   roots  and   pot  fairly  firm. 
Water  as  little  as  possible  until  the  roots  have 
had  time  to  get  out  into  the  new  material,  and 
keep  a  moist  growing  temperature  about  them. 
Light  syringings  are  helpful  in  all  stages  of  the 
growth  of  the  Cyclamen,  but  the  water  must  be 
discharged  in  a  very  tine  spray  and  as  far  as 
possible  applied  to  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
rather  than  the  upper.     For  feeding  the  plants 
use  weak   guano   water   at   frequent   intervals 
alternately  with  the  same   quality  of  clarified 
soot  water,  the  good  effect  of  the  latter  being 
especially  apparent  in  the  healthy  appearance 
of  the  foliage.     Should  thrips  or  green-fly  ap- 
pear, fumigate  or  vaporise  the  house  at  once. 

Asparagus  Sprengeri.— The  illustration  of 
tUa  given  in  The  Garden-  at  page  8S  shows  off  tliis 
plant  well.     I  have  this  growing  in  a  pot,  and  can 


strongly  recommend  it  to  those  wlio  want  a  plant  for 
hanging  ba.skets.  Another  way  of  using  it  to  good 
effect  is  to  grow  it  in  pots,  slightly  staking  it  out  with 
line  stakes.  Where  there  are  vases  in  liigh  positions 
in  rooms,  then  the  plant  can  be  dropped  into  the  vase 
and  allowed  to  hang  over. — Dorset. 

Caladium  luteum  auratum.— It  is  now  about 
thirty  years  ago  since  the  late  Mr.  F.  Bause  raised 
several  golden-leaved  Caladiums  that  were  named 
after  members  of  our  royal  family,  and  which 
have  remained  ever  since  as  the  best  of  their 
class  ;  in  fact,  very  few  of  this  section  have  been 
obtained  from  that  time  to  now.  A  later  addition 
to  this  class  is  luteum  auratum,  which  is,  I  believe, 
of  continental  origin.  In  this  the  entire  leaf  is  of 
a  uniform  yellow  with  a  tinge  of  green,  and 
though  certainly  less  showy  than  many  other 
kinds,  it  aftbrds  a  very  distinct  and  pleasing 
variety. — H.  P. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


PLANTING  STRAWBERRIES. 
In  many  gardens  planting  will  be  late  this  year, 
but  the  delay  will  not  be   much  felt  if  we  get 
genial  rains,  as  the  soil  being  warm,  root-action 
will  soon  be  active.     Last  year  I  saw  a  very 
large  quarter  of  Strawberries  nearly  barren  of 
fruit.     The  planting  had  been  well  done,  the 
land  had  been  trenclied  three  spades  deep,  the 
good  top  sou  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
out  of  reach  of  the  roots  and  manures  also,  with 
the  result  the  soil  that  was  at  the  surface  was 
so   poor  the   plants   made  little   progress   and 
were  a  complete  failure.     I  ahi  aware  in  some 
gardens  one   may  trench  between   2   feet  and 
.'5  feet  deep.     Much  depends  upon  the  soil,  but 
it  is  not  needed  if  the  plants  do  not  occupy  the 
quarter   more    than   two   seasons.     I   adopt   a 
different  course   altogether,  and    find   it   more 
profitable,  having  a  shallow  soil  less  than  a  foot 
in  depth  in  many  parts  of  the  garden.     I  plant 
yearly  and  only  take  one  crop  from  such  free- 
growing  varieties  as  Royal  Sovereign,  President, 
Noble,  La  Grosse  Sucree  and  others  of  a  like 
nature,  keeping  the  Pine  section.  Latest  of  All, 
and  those  that  may  be  classed  as  weak  growers 
two  years  only.     It   is  useless  to  plant  weak 
plants  in  September  to  fruit  next  June,  and  in 
such  a  season  as  this,  when  runners  from  fruit- 
ing plants  will  not  be  ready  before  the  middle 
or  end  of  August,  the  plants  grown  thus  will  be 
better  the  second  year  than  the  first.     If  run- 
ners are  purchased,  I  have  at  times  had  them 
too  small  to  make  fine  fruiting  plants  the  next 
season.     This  can  be  avoided  if  plants  in  pots 
can  be  purchased  for  early  planting.     I  grow  a 
CToodly  number  of  plants  for  the  production  of 
runners,  but   there  is  no  loss  in   so  doing,  as 
after  the  runners  are  procured  the  quarter  is 
made  tidy  and  the  plants  allowed  to  give  a  crop 
of  fruit  the  next  year.     They  bear  an  enormous 
crop,    and   are    earlier   than   those   that    have 
fruited  before.     By  planting  every   year,  or  at 
least  every  other  year,  the  grower  who  has  a 
poor  soil  to  deal  with  can  obtain  much  better 
results  at  less  cost,  as  the  land  will  be  in  better 
condition  for  other  crops.      Drought  and  wire- 
worm   are  the  greatest  enemies   I    have.      To 
combat  these  it  is  useless  to  place  the  top  spit 
or  old  surface  soil  too  far  down,  and  I  merely 
double    dig  — that    is,    dig   the  top    spit   and 
then   fork    up   the  bottom,   the  manure  being 
placed  between  that  is  under  the  top  spit,  and 
in   liberal  quantities  too.     I   never   use   hor-se 
manure  if  possible  on  such  land  ;  cow  manure, 
that  from  pigs,  or  both  combined  are  much  bettor, 
as   these  retain   the    moisture,  and  the  plants 
when  they  get  hold  make  a  fine  growth.     Night 
soil   mixed   with    a  liberal  proportion  of    soil 


is  excellent  food  for  digging  in ;  indeed,  if 
mixed  with  burnt  refuse  it  is  one  of  the  best 
fertilisers  for  quick-growing  crops.  I  plant  as 
early  as  runners  can  be  obtained  2  feet  between 
the  rows,  18  inches  between  the  plants.  This 
is  rather  close  many  will  think,  but  I  only  take 
one  crop.  I  tread  the  land  as  hard  as  possible  ; 
indeed,  it  is  gone  over  with  a  heavy  roller  pre- 
vious to  planting  to  enable  the  plants  to  make 
a  sturdy  growth.  Each  row  of  plants  is  firmly 
trodden  after  planting  to  keep  the  roots  well 
down.  I  draw  drills  previous  to  planting. 
This  allows  of  moisture  being  given  freely,  and 
in  October  the  drills  are  filled  in  and  the  plants 
trodden  round.  They  winter  grandly.  In 
growing  for  runners  the  trusses  are  pinched  off  as 
soon  as  they  show  early  in  May,  and  any  back- 
ward trusses  are  treated  similarly  as  they  show. 
I  have  secured  some  8000  runners  this  sea- 
son. Five  thousand  are  in  fruiting  pots  for 
forcing  ;  the  remainder  for  planting.  I  like  to 
have  all  runners  planted  by  the  middle  of  July, 
but  owing  to  the  late  season  and  drought  I  am 
two  to  three  weeks  later  than  usual.  By  annual 
planting  wireworm  is  kept  in  check.  I  use  gas- 
lime,  soot,  and  charred  refuse  freely  when  pre- 
paring the  land,  and  it  is  not  lost  on  other  crops 
which  follow,  as  it  chec'ks  the  spread  of  club  in 
the  Brassica  crops  and  prepares  the  soil  for 
shallow-rooting  crops,  such  as  salads.  Spinach, 
and  others.  In  the  following  May  after  plant- 
ing I  give  a  light  dressing  of  some  approved 
fertiliser.  This  will  strengthen  the  flower- 
trusses,  and  the  surface  is  lightly  hoed  over 
before  putting  on  the  protecting  material.  I 
find  fish  manure  or  guano  excellent.  This,  given 
at  the  time  named  in  showery  weather,  is  soon 
carried  down  to  the  roots.  G.  Wythes. 


COLOURING 


MUSCAT    OF 
GRAPE. 


ALEXANDRIA 


One  of  the  many  things  which  try  the  skill  of  a 
Grape  grower  is  the  colouring  of  white  Muscats. 
Some  recommend  abundance  of  air,  others  seem 
to  think  a  stimulant  necessary,  while  there  are 
not  a  few  other  ideas  afloat  on  the  subject.  Some 
twrenty  years  ago  I  had  a  span -roofed  house  of 
JIuscat  of  Alexandria,  running  at  a  right  angle 
from  a  range  of  lean-to's,  in  the  gardens  of  Sir 
Robert  .Jardine,  Bart.,  at  Castlemilk,  Dumfries- 
shire. In  this  house  there  was  a  portion  to  which 
no  means  of  ventilation  was  provided,  and  yet  in 
this  corner  I  always  had  beautifully  coloured 
Muscats.  A  remembrance  of  this  in  recent  years 
induced  me  to  adopt  a  new  method  in  colouring 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  as  the  results  were 
everything  that  could  be  desired,  I  am  penning 
this  note  in  order  that  others  may  try  the  same, 
and  in  the  hoi)e  that  equal  success  will  attend 
the  treatment.  Instead  of  keeping  the  ventilators 
open  more  or  less  from  the  time  the  Muscats 
showed  signs  of  colouring,  I  continued  to  close 
the  house  at  the  usual  time  in  the  afternoon,  run- 
ning up  the  tem]ierature  to  90"  and  9.5°.  No 
more  air  was  admitted  until  next  morning,  or 
till  the  sun  raised  the  temperature  above  75°.  In 
short,  I  continued  the  treatment  suitable  to  the 
Vines  after  the  berries  were  set  right  on  until 
they  wore  finished.  Since  I  adopted  this  plan  I 
have  not  had  the  least  difficulty  in  securing  a 
beautiful  amber  colour  in  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Of  course,  such  treatment  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  colouring  of  black  Grapes  ;  therefore,  only 
such  a  course  as  suggested  should  be  adopted 
where  the  house  is  filled  with  white  Muscats,  or 
the  Muscats  associated  with  such  other  white 
varieties  as  Mrs.  Pearson,  Pearson's  (iolden 
Queen,  &c.  Having  practised  the  shutting-up 
system  for  colouring  JIuscat  of  Alexandria  Grape 
for  three  years  with  every  success,  I  would 
strongly  advise  everyone  who  grows  this  Grape 
in  a  bouse,  either  by  itself  or  with  other  white 
varieties,  to  give  it  a  trial.     Those  who  do  so  will 
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bo  surprised  at  the  rapid  progress  the  berries  will 
make  in  colouring  and  the  finish  they  put  on. 

J.  RiniiKi.i.. 

Peach  'Waterloo.  — 1  >,'atlicrcd  this  Peach 
from  a  south  «idl  on  .luly  Jii.  Few  Peaches  are 
superior  in  colour,  and  tlie  quality  is  really  f;ood 
for  such  an  early  variety.  We  ha\e  several 
others  ecjually  early.  For  instance,  Early  .\lcx- 
andcr  and  Ainsden  June  conio  in  at  much  the 
same  time.  Arasden  .luno  was  ripe  on  .July  'JO. 
I  prefer  Amsdon  .Tune  and  Waterloo  to  Alexan- 
der. The  soil  may  be  answerable,  but  with  nie 
Alexander  is  none  too  prolific  ;  whereas  Waterloo 
is  a  grand  cropper,  and,  what  is  better,  the  trees 
usually  make  a  splendid  growth.  As  the  variety 
ripens  with  Alexander,  tlie  two  are  not  needed, 
and  I  give  Waterloo  the  preference.  All  the 
kinds  named  are  American  introductions,  but 
valualile,  as  they  give  us  fruits  so  long  in  advance 
of  our  own  early  kinds. — G.  W. 

Peach  Early  Grosse  Mignonne  forced. — 
This  Peach  is  not  grown  under  glass  so  much  as 
it  deserves.  I  am  aware  it  is  not  so  large  as  the 
older  Grosse  Mignonne,  but,  unlike  that  variety, 


value  of  Halo's  Early,  and  may  not^  need  two 
varieties  to  come  in  at  tho  same  time,  but  this  is 
so  distinct  and  so  good  that  it  makes  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  Peaches  at  the  season  named. — 

G.   WVTIIKS. 

APPLE  WARNER'S  KING. 

Few  Apples  arc  so  popular  as  the  variety  illus- 
trated. Its  size  and  appearance  make  it  well 
known,  and  the  ([uality  being  lirst-ratc  there  are 
few  gardens  of  any  size  in  which  it  is  not 
grown.  At  the  Apple  congress  held  in  the 
Ivoyal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  in  1883 
tliis  variety  was  staged  by  no  less  than  140 
exhibitors.  It  had  no  less  than  twelve 
.synonyms,  favourite  names  being  Nelson's 
Glory,  Poor  Plan's  Friend  and  the  King  Apple. 
This  shows  its  jiopularity,  as  it  may  be  grown 
in  most  soils  and  is  not  particular  as  to  locality. 
I  have  seen  very  tine  fruits  grown  within  half 
a  dozen  miles  of  the  city  and  not  under  the  best 
possible  conditions  as  regards  soil  and  situa- 
tion.    Warner's   King   may    be   classed   as    an 


Apple  Warner's 


King.     From  a  photograph  sent   bj/  Mr.  A,   W,  Brown, 
Behvood  Cottage,  Perth. 


it  forces  much  better  and  is  a  \ery  fine  fla\oured 
fruit.  Many  will  think  the  (irosse  Mignonne  a 
shy  fruiter  when  hard  forced,  but  this  refers  to 
the  older  kind,  on  open  walls  one  of  the 
finest  Peaches  in  cultivation,  as  it  has  few  equals 
in  quality  and  is  one  of  the  best  mid-season  kinds 
grown.  The  early  variety  is  not  quite  so  large. 
This  ripens  with  me  on  an  open  wall  the  first 
week  in  August  in  a  good  season,  and  the  trees 
fruit  grandly.  Those  who  study  quality  should 
grow  this  variety  in  a  cold  house.  It  is  one  of 
Qur  best  Peaches,  not  a  strong  grower,  but 
remarkably  prolific.  I  have  frequently  had  the 
larger  variety  sent  for  the  early  one. — S.  M. 
'  Peach  Early  Canada.— This  little-known 
variety  is  well  worth  more  attention.  It  is  an 
American  variety,  and  in  that  country  it  is  much 
valued  for  its  cropping.  With  me  it  has  never 
failed  to  crop  freely,  and,  what  is  better,  it  can  be 
forced,  its  season  being  the  same  as  that  of  Hale's 
Early.  On  open  walls  I  think  it  is  the  earlier  of 
the  two.  The  fruits  are  large,  of  a  beautiful 
crimson  colour,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
trees  make  more  growth  than  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can varieties,  and  there  is  no  casting  of  buds 
when  the  trees  are  forced.     Everyone  knows  the 


early  cooking  Apple,  in  season  from  October  to 
early  December.  I  am  aware  fruits  may  be 
kept  much  longer  ;  indeed,  I  have  seen  this 
variety  exhibited  in  3Iarch,  but  I  fail  to  see  the 
utility  of  showing  fruits  when  their  flavour  is 
gone.  With  me  this  fruit  is  at  its  best  early  in 
October.  The  soil  being  light  in  a  measure 
doiibtless  hastens  maturity.  This  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  croppers,  and  it  rarely  fails  to  bear 
freely  most  seasons.  In  .some  soils,  if  kept,  it 
spots  badly.  As  an  early  market  fruit  it  always 
commands  a  high  price  if  the  fruits  are  care- 
fully packed  and  graded.  Being  a  soft  fruit  it 
soon  shows  bruises,  and  in  gathering  needs  more 
than  ordinary  care  if  the  fruitsareto  be  stored.  It 
is  a  great  favourite  in  Scotlaiul,  as  the  illustration 
will  show  that  splendid  fruits  are  grown  in  that 
country.  The  fruits  are  very  large  indeed. 
Some  have  exceeded  2  lbs.  in  weight,  but  to 
get  size  it  is  necessary  to  thin  freely.  My  best 
fruits  have  been  produced  on  bush  trees  on  the 
Paradise  stock.  On  this  stock  it  is  most  fertile, 
but  it  makes  a  good  standard  in  suitable  soil. 
The  fruit  is  well  known  by  its  small  closed  eye 


and  grass-green  skin  in  an  unripe  state.  When 
ripe  it  takes  on  a  clear  deep  yellow,  with 
]  latches  of  brown  russet  on  the  sunny  .side. 
Tho  tree  makes  a  vigorous  growth,  and  is  not 
much  subject  to  di.sease.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
as  regards  quality,  the  flesh  when  cooked  being 
delicious.  I  find  the  trees  resent  hard  pruning. 
Tlie  crops  from  standard  trees  are  grand  when 
the  trees  are  not  cnjwded  and  the  fruits  large. 
As  a  cordon  it  bears  fairly  well,  but  the  hard 
stopping  is  not  conducive  to  free  fruiting.  The 
greatest  difficulty  with  standard  trees  is  that 
the  fruit,  owing  to  its  size  and  weight,  is  in 
rough  weather  liable  to  lie  blown  oil'.  To  avoid 
this  I  would  advise  a  dwarf  standard,  .\void 
crowding  tho  trees,  as,  to  get  the  rich  colour 
described,  free  exposure  is  neces.sary.  It  is 
well  n.anied  the  Poor  Man's  Friend,  as  I  do 
not  know  of  any  variety  more  productive  or 
one  that  commands  a  better  price  even  when 
gathered  direct  from  the  trees.  It  is  a  great 
favourite  on  the  exhibition  table,  and  always  a 
prominent  fruit  in  collections.  In  its  season  it 
is  diflicult  to  beat  either  for  size  or  quality. 

(i.    WVTHKS. 


MELONS  FOR  FRAMES. 

Pr.E.vsE  say  what  are  the  best  flavoured  Melons  to 
grow  in  ordinary  Melon  pits  without  artificial 
heat. — Wk.sti-ort. 

*^*  In  ordinary  garden  frames  I  have  had 
Melons  equal  in  quality  to  hothouse  fruits  ;  in- 
deed superior,  as  the  Jlelon  in  a  frame  gets  more 
natural  treatment.  Houses  are  often  kept  in  a 
hot,  steamy  condition,  this  affecting  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit.  Few  varieties  will  beat  the  old 
(Jolden  Gem,  but  I  have  found  this  old  variety 
difficult  to  obtain  true  to  name.  Of  newer 
Melons,  Gunton  Orange  is  one  of  the  best  for 
frames.  This  is  a  small  fruit,  but  it  is  of  delicious 
flavour,  and,  what  is  so  necessary  with  frame 
Melons,  it  is  a  quick  grower,  soon  arriving  at 
maturity,  and  has  a  tliin  skin.  I  always  find  that 
a  Melon  that  takes  long  to  ripen  is  not  suitable 
for  frame  culture.  Another  point  equally  im- 
portant is  to  grow  those  of  a  short-jointed  nature 
and  with  medium-sized  leaves.  Varieties  with 
large  leaves  are  difficult  to  set  in  frames  with- 
out aitiHcial  heat.  Other  excellent  varieties  are 
Read's  Scarlet  Flesh,  a  medium-sized  fruit  of 
great  merit  ;  Syon  House,  also  a  medium  fruiter, 
with  a  densely  netted  skin,  scarlet  flesh,  and  of 
fine  flavour.  The  old  Beechwood  was  a  grand 
frame  Melon,  but  it  is  now  not  to  be  had.  If 
another  scarlet  is  needed,  Blenheim  Orange  is  a 
very  fine  variety.  This  takes  a  little  longer  time 
to  finish  than  Gunton  Orange  or  Syon  House,  but 
it  is  of  first-rate  quality.  Of  white-fleshed  varie- 
ties The  Countess  is  one  of  the  best,  but  this 
needs  more  time  to  ripen.  Hereof  Lockinge,  not 
unlike  it  in  size  and  quality,  is  a  rounder  fruit 
and  has  a  thick  skin.  This  should  be  grown 
under  the  best  jmssible  conditions.  It  does  well 
in  a  frame  with  a  little  heat  to  finish  the  fruit, 
and  it  keeps  longer  than  many  kinds  after  colour- 
ing. Green-fleshed  varieties  I  do  not  advise  for 
cold  frames.  These  mostly  need  warmth  to 
perfect  their  fruit.  They  do  well  from  May 
to  September,  but  earlier  or  later  one  does 
not  get  the  best  results  in  a  cold  frame. 
Of  green  fleshed  kinds,  Victory  of  Bath  is  very 
good.  Of  newer  kinds,  Middlesex  Hero,  Epicure, 
and  Windsor  Castle  also  do  well  in  frames.  For 
years  I  grew  Melons  in  cold  frames  that  had 
grown  Potatoes,  Beans,  or  other  early  vegetables. 
The  soil  was  levelled  over,  made  lirm,  and  about 
half  a  bushel  of  fresh  loamy  soil  added.  In  this 
two  plants  were  put  out,  one  to  fill  the  upper  the 
other  the  lower  part  of  the  frame.  The  seeds  were 
sown  during  the  third  week  in  April  for  planting 
at  tlie  middle  of  .May  and  raised  in  the  frames,  as 
I  found  I  got  much  sturdier  plants  grown  thus,  as 
they  were  close  to  the  glass  and  clean  and  when 
planted  they  went  away  well.  In  frames  every 
bit  of  warmth  should   be  made  the  most  of.      At 
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night  the  glass  should  be  covered  with  mats,  and 
In  the^day  it  is  well  to  ventilate  carefully,  not 
giving  a  lot  of  air  at  one  time,  but  by  degrees  as 
the  sun  gains  strength.  Early  closing  is  equally 
important.  Plants  put  out  in  May  will  show  fruit 
in  the  early  part  of  July.  The  first  fruits  are 
secured  and  the  plants  are  stopped  at  2  feet.  They 
then  push  out  laterals,  which  are  stopped  at  the 
second  joint  above  the  fruit.  Artificial  fertilisa- 
tion is  necessary,  and  it  is  well  to  secure  the  first 
fruits  that  show,  as  with  frame  Melons  I  would 
rather  have  two  early  fruits  than  four  late  ones. 
After  the  fruits  are  set,  liquid  manure  or  a  good 
fertiliser  may  be  given  freely.  Growths  not  needed 
may  be  cut  away  to  admit  light  and  air.  As  the 
fruits  approach  maturity  give  no  food,  water 
sparingly,  and  admit  plenty  of  air. — G.  W.  S. 


APPLE  CULTURE  NEAR  LONDON. 

In  dealing  with  such  a  subject  as  this  it  is,  I 
feel,  somewhat  of  a  difficulty  to  say  anything 
fresh,  or  what  has  not  by  one  or  another  prac- 
tical grower  been  already  said  or  written.  I 
shall,  therefore,  follow  lines  that  have  from 
time  to  time  come  under  my  notice  or  observa- 
tion. Let  me  at  once  state  that  I  am  no 
believer  in  what  maybe  called  "  rule-of-thumb" 
practice,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  firm  ad- 
herent to  adapting  the  circumstances  to  each 
respective  case.  Failures  may  and  do  occur, 
but  even  in  failures  we  gain  experience  for 
the  future  benefit  of  ourselves  and  others. 
Neither  should  we  be  disconcerted  if  we  do 
not  at  first,  or  in  after  attempts  even, 
always  attain  the  object  of  our  wishes.  Perhaps 
if  we  always  succeeded  at  the  first  we  should 
not  in  the  end  be  any  better  off,  the  relaxing  of 
individual  effort  being  under  such  circumstances 
the  natural  sequence.  It  is  a  healthy  sign  for 
the  future  fruit  industry  of  this  country  that 
the  enthusiasm  of  growers,  both  amateurs  and 
the  trade,  is  being  aroused  to  producing  not 
only  more  fruit,  but  that  (what  is  in  my 
opinion  of  the  utmost  importance)  of  better 
quality  also.  What  is  most  needed  to  bring 
about  this  result  is  a  greater  regard  for  detailed 
or  more  scientific  management  rather  than  hap- 
hazard planting  regardless  of  the  surroundings, 
climatic  and  otherwise,  of  each  particular 
locality. 

Varieties. 
The  Apple  amongst  fruits  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent what  the  Potato  is  in  relation  to  vege- 
tables ;  it  is  the  staple  fruit  beyond  any 
question.  A  good  supply  of  Apples  over  a 
prolonged  season  will  well  compensate  for  any 
additional  labour  expended  in  their  culture, 
setting  aside,  of  course,  any  fancy  mode  of 
growing  them.  I  am  no  advocate  for  extremely 
early  kinds  for  private  use  ;  for  market  it  may 
be  different.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  the 
earliest  supply  from  windfalls,  besides  which 
the  earliest  sorts  are  not  oftentimes  good 
keepers.  Lord  Suffield  with  me  is  a  case  in 
point.  As  an  early  Apple  I  give  the  preference 
to  Ecklinville,  to  succeed  which  I  have  had 
good  results  from  Cox's  Pomona.  Its  one  fail- 
ing with  me  has  been  the  tendency  to  split  at 
the  stem,  after  which,  if  the  weather  be  wet, 
decay  ensues  oftentimes.  My  next  Apple  on 
the  list  is  Golden  Noble,  which  in  my  case  has 
never  failed  to  crop  since  coming  into  bearing 
after  planting  in  1870  ;  the  tree  possesses  a 
vigorous  constitution,  with  an  erect  and  sturdy 
growth.  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  succeeds 
the  foregoing  well,  being  in  good  condition 
until  nearly  Christmas.  Then  Blenheim  Orange 
comes  into  use,  it  being  followed  by  Bismarck, 
which  has  quickly  established  itself  as  a  general 
favourite.  Wellington,  which  I  find  to  do  fairly 
well,  comes  next.     As  a  late  kind  I  have  had 


the  best  results  with  Alfriston,  and  of  the 
newer  kinds  I  give  most  decided  preference  to 
Newton  Wonder  ;  it  will  no  doubt  supplant  the 
Wellington.  An  unfortunate  name  is  Newton 
Wonder,  as  it  may  lead  to  confusion  with  New- 
town Pippin. 

Of  dessert  Apples,  I  commence  at  present 
with  Gravenstein,  which  always  crops  well  and 
is  a  sprightly  flavoured  fruit.  Next  to  it  in  suc- 
cession comes  King  of  the  Pippins,  which  is 
quickly  followed  by  the  (in  my  opinion)  prince 
of  dessert  Apples,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  which 
of  itself  covers  a  prolonged  season.  Scarlet 
Nonpareil  succeeds  it  admirably.  This  Apple 
with  me  crops  well  and  carries  the  succession 
forward  into  the  spring.  I  have  only  given  a 
dozen  varieties,  these  being  those  on  which  1 
chiefly  rely.  Of  other  cooking  Apples,  Prince 
Alfred  is  undoubtedly  a  very  fine  fruit  for  use 
after  Christmas.  Thus  far  I  have  not  got  it 
into  good  bearing  condition,  my  trees  being 
young.  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
it  does  best  on  the  Crab  stock.  Gascoigne's 
Scarlet  also  promises  well ;  it  is  by  some  growers 
classed  in  the  same  category  as  the  Blenheim, 
viz.,  for  dessert  and  cooking.  As  an  October 
(and  possibly  later)  dessert  fruit  I  favour  St. 
Edmond's  Pippin,  which  belongs  to  the  Russets, 
and  will,  I  think,  prove  to  be  an  acquisition, 
but  as  yet  it  seems  to  be  little  known.  My  soil 
is  a  light  loam  resting  on  gravel  which  overlies 
the  London  clay,  and  the  garden  is  about 
70  feet  or  80  feet  above  the  river  Thames. 
During  prolonged  drought  1  suU'er  very  much 
from  want  of  moisture,  but  on  the  whole  I  am 
able  to  produce  from  old  trees  even  good  aver- 
age sized  fruits.  The  one  failing  is  a  deficiency 
in  colour.  This  can  easily  be  accounted  for  when 
it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  garden 
is  only  six  and  a  half  miles  from  Charing  Cross. 
I  am  now  gradually  forming  a  new  orchard  of 
Apple  trees,  dwarfs  on  the  English  Paradise 
stock.  Thus  far  I  have  been  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  results,  having  only  com- 
menced four  years  ago.  Last  year  Newton 
Wonder  and  Bismarck  of  cooking  sorts,  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Baumann's  Red 
Winter  Reinette  of  dessert  fruits  gave  me  some 
good  samples.  These  and  other  kinds  are 
planted  on  grass  land  (old  'pasture),  the  loam 
being  of  good  consistency,  neither  heavy 
nor  light,  but  .shallow,  the  gravel  being  reached 
in  two  spits,  or  about  18  inches.  Here  I  think 
the  English  Paradise  will  succeed.  The  one 
difficulty  I  have  so  far  found  is  in  the  labour  of 
watering,  but  when  the  trees  are  well  esta- 
blished this  will  not  give  trouble.  In  plant- 
ing, I  took  oft'  the  turf  and  dug  the  holes  some 
3  feet  in  diameter  and  two  spits  deep,  placing 
the  turf  at  the  bottom,  adding  to  the  soil  a 
little  light  manure.  After  planting  (the  dis- 
tance apart  each  way  being  about  12  feet),  I 
mulched  with  manure  on  the  surface  and 
watered  the  trees  well  to  settle  the  soil.  I 
have  not  thus  far  dug  any  more  around  these 
trees,  nor  do  I  intend  to  do  so  at  present.  My 
reason  for  this  is  to  keep  in  check  a  too  robust 
growth.  If  the  ground  were  dug  all  over  and 
after  that  again  laid  down  in  grass,  the  roots 
would  ramble  away  from  home,  I  think,  too 
quickly.  By  this  it  will  be  gathered  that  I 
favour  a  firm  soil,  which  1  do  for  orchard  cul- 
ture. With  these  trees  my  intention  is  to 
prune  moderately.  I  do  not  advocate  severe 
pruning  in  any  case  ;  it  only  tends  to  a  renewed 
vigour  of  growth  with  other  attendant  evils,  as 
canker.  The  better  plan  is  to  get  the  trees 
into  bearing  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  adopt 
the  treatment  needful  in  each  case.  For  in- 
stance, if  there  be  a  tendency  to  produce  strong 
shoots  of  a  non-fertile  character,  I  would  jjinch 


these  shoots  so  as  to  encourage  the  weaker 
ones,  and  thus  balance  the  growth.  When  too 
much  vigour  is  apparent  throughout  any  given 
kind,  then  endeavour  to  starve  the  trees  rather 
than  feed  them,  and  afterwards  use  tlie  knife 
severely.  Should  I  find  root-pruning  necessary, 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  practise  it.  This  I  con- 
sider should  be  done  earlier  in  the  season  than 
it  is  as  a  rule  performed,  and  that  before  the 
leaves  fall.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps.  Why 
did  I  not  plant  standards  rather  than  dwarfs  ? 
My  answer  to  this  would  be  from  the  stand- 
point of  utility.  The  dwarf  trees  are  more 
easily  managed  as  regards  pruning,  the  gather- 
ing is  done  more  expeditiously,  and  the  fruit  is 
not  so  liable  to  injury  from  winds.  Personally 
I  think  we  have  too  many  standard  Apples. 
Anything  beyond  3  feet  of  clear  stem  does  not 
find  favour  with  me.  When  1  have  perforce 
of  circumstances  planted  standard  trees,  I  have 
particularly  noted  that  they  have  been  longer  be- 
fore arriving  at  a  fruit-bearing  condition.  I  have, 
however,  some  old  trees  of  standards  on  grass, 
planted  more  than  forty  years  back,  which  stUl 
bear  well.  The  best  of  these  are  Waltham  Abbey 
Seedling,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Blenheim 
Orange,  and  Wellington.  When  at  the  Deep- 
dene  Gardens,  Dorking,  as  foreman,  during 
1868-70,  I  noted  particularly  that  the  finest- 
flavoured  of  the  dessert  Apples  were  from  trees 
on  grass,  facing  west,  the  soil  a  rather  light 
sandy  loam.  I  slightly  thin  out  the  old  stan- 
dard trees,  removing  the  cross  wood  and  the 
weakly  shoots  as  early  as  possible  in  the  prun- 
ing season  ;  this  has  given  better  fruits.  The 
unusually  wet  summer  of  1879  was  followed  by 
a  severe  winter.  This  seriously  injured  many 
of  the  large  trees,  especially  those  on  cultivated 
kitchen  garden  ground.  Since  then  I  have 
gradually  lessened  their  numbers,  and  still  hope 
to  do  so,  in  order  to  have  the  cultivated  land 
entirely  free  of  shade  for  the  other  crops.  It 
is,  I  consider,  a  mistake  to  encumber  the 
kitchen  garden  too  much  with  either  Apples, 
Pears,  or  Plums  (or,  in  fact,  any  other  kind  of 
fruit-bearing  tree).  It  must  not  be  thought 
that,  by  planting  standard  trees,  the  ground 
still  has  the  same  productive  powers  as  it  would 
otherwise  do.  It  is  better  to  adopt  the  market- 
garden  system  of  growing  bush  fruits  and  the 
others  of  tree-like  habit  in  alternate  rows  than 
to  take  a  partial  vegetable  crop  instead.  Fruit 
trees  around  the  borders  are  very  well,  being 
easily  managed,  but  let  the  (juarters  be  as  free 
as  possible.  In  many  cases  I  am  very  much 
disposed  to  think  the  non-fruiting  character 
that  is  evinced  by  indiscriminate  planting 
where  the  soil  is  heavily  dressed  with  nitro- 
genous manures  is  thus  oftentimes  brought 
about.  Then  if  severe  pruning  afterwards 
obtains,  the  case  is  only  aggravated  and  canker 
will  ensue.  Espalier-trained  trees  are,  I  think, 
preferable  in  the  kitchen  garden  proj^er,  as  the 
borders  will  thus  be  less  under  shade.  Cordons, 
too,  are  most  commendable  for  marginal  lines. 
For  small  gardens,  both  espaliers  and  cordons 
should  find  more  favour,  the  great  point  to 
observe  in  such  limited  spaces  being  that  of 
guarding  against  any  undue  amount  of  shade. 
To  occupy  walls  with  Ajiples  is  scarcely  advis- 
able when  other  fruits  can  be  profitably  jilanted 
against  them  ;  should  the  American  blight  attack 
wall  trees,  the  process  of  cleansing  is  not  such 
an  easy  matter. 

To  plant  Apples  after  Apples  on  the  same 
ground  is  a  most  decided  mistake.  If  it  has  to 
be  done  in  order  to  preserve  the  uniformity  of 
ajipearance,  remove  the  soil  and  substitute 
fresh.  It  will  pay  to  do  this  even  if  it  is  only  by 
making  an  excliange  from  another  plot.  Plums 
or  Cherries  would  be  much  better  if  other  fruit 
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trees  are  planted  after  either  Apples  or  Pears. 
It  will  happen  uccasiimally  that  some  given 
kind  or  another  does  not  yield  a  prolitablc 
return.  To  remove  such,  root  and  braneh,  is 
not  advisable  if  the  tree  be  healthy  and  vigorous  ; 
the  better  plan  in  order  to  introduce  another 
sort,    or   to   increase   those    which    have    been 

'         "■  It 

be 


IS 


that  of  grafting, 
change  can  thus 


proven  to  thrive  well, 
is  surprising  how  soon 
made.  Kither  cleft  grafting  or  crown  or  rind 
grafting  .are  about  the  best  methods.  I  have 
noted  particularly  that  fresh  vigour  has  in  .some 
cases  been  thus  imi>arted  to  the  tree.  In  select- 
in"  trees  to  be  thus  operated  upon  do  not 
commit  the  mistake  of  cutting  away  at  the  usual 
period  of  ])runing  the  branches  of  such  trees, 
but  rather  leave  them  until  the  time  arrives  for 
grafting.     The 

Oli>    Api'LE    orchards    about    the    country 
which     have     been     woefully     neglected    and 
severely  let  alone,  save  to  gather  the  fruit,  are 
oftentimes,  and  rightly  so,  condemned.     Blany 
of    these    may    yield    good    crops    as   regards 
numbers   occasionally,   but   in   size   there   is  a 
deficiency,    and    if    any    are    to    be    sold  the 
prices  obtained  are  not   what  they  should  be. 
I   am   now   thinking  more  especially    of    grass 
orchards.     By  practising  a  thinning-out  jn-ocess 
where  the  growths  are  dense,  a  deal  of  good 
may  undoubtedly  be  done  in  such  cases,  whilst 
if  the  trees  are  impoverished  by  bearing  crops 
of  small  fruit  further  assistance  should  be  given 
them  in  the  way  of  manures  ;  farmyard  manure 
in    such    instances    could    be    advantageously 
employed,  first  removing  the  turf  or  digguig  it 
in,  then  mulching  the  surface,  and  allowing  no 
grass  to  grow  arcjund  these  trees  for  a  year  or 
two.     Failing  farmyard  manure,   there   is  the 
li(juid  manure,  which  in  many  places  is  allowed 
to  run  to  waste.     Soot  or  lime  would  also  prove 
efficacious,    but   not   conjointly,    because    in  a 
measure    one    counteracts    the    other.      Road 
scrapings  with  either  would  be  a  good  combina- 
tion.    Of  other  manures,  I  would  apply  bone- 
meal  when  and  where  it  can  be  obtained  at  a 
moderate  figure.     In  this  way  when  the  trees 
are   free    from   disease,  it   will   be   possible  to 
renovate  them  to  a  great   extent,    exhaustion 
being  the  cause  of  failure.     Large  orchard  trees 
which  bear  heavy  crops  of  small  fruit  are,  rela- 
tively speaking,  more  severely  taxed  than  trees 
which  bear  weightier  crops  of  finer  fruit,  but  in 
lesser   nujnbers,    the   resources   of    the  former 
being  concentrated  in  a  greater  degree  in  the 
perfecting  of  the  pips  or  seeds,  just  the  same  as 
in  the  cases  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Cherries 
and  Plums,  during  what  we  term  the  stoning 
period.     It  is  then  in  every  case  when  the  trees 
are   strained   to   their   greatest   capacity.     Old 
orchards,  which  to  all  intents  and  jjurposes  are 
beyond  ,-iny  dealing  with  in  a  profitable  manner, 
had    better     be     destroyed     and    the     ground 
devoted  to  other  crops.     Where  the  trees  are 
apparently  suffering  from  too  much  moisture  in 
the  soil,  wlien  such  is  heavy  and  retentive,  open 
ditches  might  be  an  assistance,  or  in  extreme 
cases  drains  would  be  advisable.     In  planting  a 
new  orchard  on  such  ground  I  would  most  cer- 
tainly advise  draining  in  the  first  instance.     In 
selecting  a 

Position  for  .\  xew  orchard,  I  would  prefer 
theground  to  be slopLnggently  towards  the  south, 
south-west  or  west  where  the  loam  is  heavy  or 
at  all  retentive  of  moisture.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  soil  be  a  light  or  mellow  loam,  a  flat  sur- 
face would  be  the  better  of  the  two  in  my 
opinion.  In  any  case  a  good  depth  of  loam  is 
preferable.  Low-lying  positions,  where  there 
is  danger  of  injury  from  spring  frosts,  should 
be  avoided  in  all  possible  cases.  Unfortunately, 
amongst  gardeners  who  have  the  privilege  and 


opportunity  of  planting  new  orchards,  the 
choice  of  the  position  is  not  left  to  them  so  ! 
often  as  it  should  be.  In  this,  as  in  other 
niatters  pertaining  to  the  gaixlen,  it  is  an  egre- 
gious blunder  to  suppose  that  any  spot  is  good 
enough  either  for  tlie  garden  proper  or  the  | 
orchard.  On  the  other  hand,  the  best  possible 
positions  .should  bo  accorded,  for  surely  the 
garden  is  not  or  should  not  be  deemed  an  eye- 
.sore.  In  planting  it  will  pay  to  do  the  work 
well  in  the  first  instance,  never  omitting  to 
water  the  trees  iunnediately  afterwards,  whilst 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  plant  too  deeply. 
If  the  trees  be  standards,  .stake  them  at  once, 
thi'eo  stakes  being  better  tli;in  one  thrust 
between  the  roots.  By  pruning  moderately  the 
first  season,  instead  of  hard  pruning,  there  will 
be  a  greater  encouragement  given  to  the  forma- 
tion of  fruit-buds.  Mulching  should  always 
follow  the  planting,  it  will  protect  the  roots 
through  the  winter  from  too  severe  a  frost, 
through  the  sin-ing  from  parching  east  winds, 
and  through  the  summer  from  extreme  drought, 
and  thus  lessen  the  need  of  watering.  It 
will  pay  to  gi\e  attention  to  this  last  item  of 
work,  and  that  as  closely  as  possible  for  the 
first  few  seasons.  We  have  to  guard  as  much 
against  the  young  wood  becoming  extremely 
hardened  or  bark-bound  as  we  have  against  a 
too  luxurious  degree  of  growth.  I  strongly 
advise  early  planting  in  every  possible  case  ; 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  October  is 
infinitely  better  than  any  time  during  Novem- 
ber or  December.     As  regards 

Stocks,  I  favour  the  English  Paradise  for 
all  garden  trees,  except  in  special  cases  (as  the 
one  I  have  quoted).  To  me  it  seems  to  be  the 
best  in  every  way  for  gardens,  as  it  is  also  for 
orchards,  when  due  attention  can  be  paid  to  the 
trees.  In  poor  soils,  the  Crab  would  possibly 
be  the  better  selection  by  reason  of  its  greater 
vigour,  as  it  would  too,  perhaps,  when  the 
after-labour  is  likely  to  be  too  limited.  The 
French  form  of  the  Paradise  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  hardy  as  the  English,  and  it  is  not,  I 
think,  so  much  in  use  as  formerly.  In  one 
orchard  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  cook- 
ing Apples  are  worked  upon  seedlings  of  good 
free-growing  sorts.  The  result  is  all  that  one 
could  wish,  slightly  more  vigour,  perhaps,  being 
apparent  than  some  of  us  would  like  to  see, 
yet  the  produce  has  been  .satisfactory.  All 
things  considered,  I  think  the  English  Paradise, 
by  reason  of  the  numerous  fibrous  roots  which 
it  makes,  commends  itself. 

Gathering  the  fruit. — Some  people  gather 
their  Apples  sooner  than  they  ought  to  do  for 
fear  of  their  falling.  It  would  be  better  if  we 
could  leave  them  as  long  as  possible  on  the 
trees.  Against  this  it  may  be  reasonably  per- 
haps urged  that  the  autumnal  gales  are  an  un- 
certain quantity,  but  I  would  rather  risk  the 
loss  of  a  few  than  spoil  more  afterwards  through 
gathering  them  too  early.  If  some  do  fall  over 
and  above  what  are  at  the  moment  required, 
they  can  be  turned  to  excellent  account  for  pre- 
serving as  jam.  r()r  jelly  it  -is  better  to  have 
all  of  one  kind,  but  for  jam  it  is  of  less 
moment.  In  gathering,  every  possible  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the  fruits.  A 
small  gathering  basket  is  better  than  a  large 
one,  and  a  medium-sized  receiver  not  of  great 
depth  is  a  yet  better  article.  I  have  occasion- 
ally seen  Apples  that  are  at  all  susceptible  of 
impression  distinctly  bruised  when  a  large 
quantity  has  been  put  into  one  deep  basket. 
The  greater  weight,  even  for  handling,  is  also 
an  argument  against  this  procedure.  I  daresay 
most  of  us  have  had  to  contenil  at  some  time  or 
another  with  shrivelling  to  an  undue  extent 
when    stored.      This    will   arise   from   various 


reasons.  Too  much  warmth,  as  when  the  fruit 
room  is  artificially  heated,  too  much  ventilation 
continuously  given,  and  too  much  woodwork 
that  is  neither  painted  nor  varnished  are 
all  likely  to  jiroduce  shrivelling.  I  would 
rather  be  inclined  to  advocate  a  partially 
sunken  fruit  store  so  as  to  ensure  some  degree 
of  moisture.  This,  too,  would  keep  the  fruit 
safe  from  frost.  A  temperature  of  ;)(;■'  Fahr. 
should  be  the  lowest ;  W  even  is  low  en(mgh. 
The  best  fruit  room  of  which  I  have  had 
charge  was  entirely  below  ground,  but  the  best 
store  place  of  which  I  have  ever  had  any 
experience  was  a  cave  which  had  been  ex- 
cavated for  some  distance  into  a  sandy  bank. 
Here  the  fruit  used  to  be  kept  lying  on  the 
sandy  bottom  ;  no  fruit  could  possiljly  have 
kept  better,  whilst  tlie  Havour  of  the  dessert 
kinds  in  that  particular  case  was  always  noted. 
It  is  better  to  keep  the  fruit  room  almost  in 
darkness  ;  this  will  in  a  measure  prevent 
shrivelling,  all  the  more  so  if  it  be  kept 
nearly  closed  after  the  fruit  has  gone  through 
the  sweating  process.  Woodwork  that  is  not 
painted  or  varnished,  and  brickwork  that  is  not 
well  coated  with  whitewash,  likewise  cement 
floors,  are  all  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
absorbent,  extracting  the  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  of  the  store,  and  thus  in  turn  the 
fruit  is  ati'ected.  Too  much  care  cannot  be 
exercised  in  avoiding  the  use  of  hay  on  which  to 
lay  fruit  for  even  a  short  time,  as  the  pungent 
{properties  of  the  hay  will  be  perceptibly  im- 
parted to  the  Apples  or  Pears.  Anything,  in 
fact,  that  emits  any  odour  will  act  prejudicially 
against  the  flavour  of  fruits  such  as  these. 

Many   of   us   who   are   gardeners  know  that 
there  is  a  considerable  ditt'erence  in  the  cooking 
properties  of  Apples.     There  are  those  which, 
to   use  a  common  term,   quickly  go  to   pieces 
when  cooked  too  quickly  or  too  much,  such  as 
the  Wellington  and  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling, 
for    instance.     On   the    other   hand,    if    these 
Apples  be  carefully  attended  to  they  are  per- 
fection.      The     properties    of     good     cooking 
Apples  as  to  their  treatment  in  cooking  can  be 
usually  discerned  during  the  paring  and  slicing. 
I   fear,  however,    that   with    many    who   have 
charge  of  this  work,  an  Apple  is  an  Apple  and 
nothing  more.     I  know   some  cooks   who   add 
water  to  cooking  Apples  before  cooking  them, 
but  this  should  altogether  depend  on  the  firm- 
ness or  otherwise  of  the  particular  kind.     In 
the  baking  of  Apples  also  there  is    room   for 
improvement.     Oftentimes  these  are  placed  in 
too  fierce  or  quick  an  oven  ;  the  result  is  that 
the  skins  (juickly  swell  up  and  burst  and  the 
fruit  is  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  a  pulp,  the  .skins 
themselves    frequently    being     burned    brown 
really  before  the  fruit  is  actually  baked.     On 
the  contrary,  baked  Apples  should  be  placed  in 
a  slow  oven,  or  one  in  which  the  heat  is  receding. 
As  baking  Apples  I  much  pirefer  the  Russets, 
the    Blenheim    or    Bess     Pool,     rather     than 
those     with    softer    flesh.     In     Apples,     how- 
ever, as  in  other  fruits,  there  will  undoubtedly 
be   a   diil'erence   of   opiniim  amongst  all  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  ideal  fruit.     Perhaps  most 
of  us  would  give  the  premier  jiosition  to  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  for  the  dessert.     In  my  opinion 
it  is  the  best ;  its  medium  size  is  in  its  favour, 
.so  is  its  firm,  crackling  flesh,  which  .again  stands 
it   in  good  stead  as   regards  its  keeping    pro- 
perties, besides  which  it  is  not  a  rank  grower 
(at  le.ast  I  have  not  seen  it  as  such),  whilst  also 
it  is  a  reliable  cropper  on  the   whole.     T.astes 
(lifter   as    regards   flavour.     I    think    the  best 
flavoured  Apple  I  ever  tasted  was    Egremont 
Ru.sset  ;  Mannington's  Pearraain,  too,  is  one  of 
my  favourites.     As  a  cooking  Apple,  when  in 
season   AN'altham    Abbey   Seedling   is   hard  to 
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beat.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  very  best,  better, 
to  my  taste,  without  any  sugar  at  all  (often- 
times I  consider  sugar  is  used  too  freely).  1 
have  alluded  to  a  few  of  the  newer  Apples  as 
being  tried  under  my  charge.  To  these  1  would 
add  Beauty  of  Bath  as  an  early  dessert  kind  and 
Early  Rivers  as  another,  Ijut  for  cooking  it  is 
earlier  than  Lord  Suffield  and  has  a  hardier 
constitution.  Bramley's  Seedling  is  unmistak- 
ably an  excellent  late  kitchen  Apple,  having 
the  essential  keeping  quality,  viz.,  firm  flesh. 
Although  not  new,  the  American  Mother  is 
worthy  of  notice  ;  not  the  best,  perhaps,  in 
appearance,  but  one  of  the  finest  in  flavour. 
Note,  however,  that  it  is  grown  on  the  Paradise 
stock.  I  consider  the  .system  adopted  by  Mr. 
Crump,  gardener  to  Earl  Beauchamp,  at  Madres- 
field,  an  excellent  one,  viz.,  that  of  propagating 
Apples  and  other  fruits  in  the  home  nursery 
for  distribution  among.st  his  lordship's  tenants. 
Mr.  Crump  is  a  close  (observer  of  suitable 
varieties  for  the  district,  which  must  consider- 
ably enhance  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
tenants'  orchards.  I  have  scarcely  touched  on 
Diseases  <>r  insect  pests. — (_)f  the  former, 
canker  is  the  most  troublesome,  at  least  from 
my  observation,  but,  fortunately,  1  have 
escaped  it  fairly  well.  How  to  avoid  it  I  have 
alluded  to  in  previous  remarks  ;  to  get  rid  of  it 
is  .tnother  matter.  If  the  trees  be  vigorous, 
allow  extension  if  possible  with  the  hope  of 
better  crops  to  equalise  matters  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  trees  be,  as  it  were,  exhausted, 
then  my  advice  is  to  destroy  them.  Of  insects, 
the  American  blight  is,  I  consider,  the  worst 
enemy.  For  this,  Mr.  Wright,  of  Chiswick, 
advises  Jeyes'  fluid,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pint  to 
the  gallon  of  water.  I  have  tried  other  washes, 
as  McDougall's,  which  has  been  eft'ectual.  Of 
the  much-dreaded  caterpillar  in  the  spring  I 
have  had,  fortunately,  but  little  experience,  I 
am  glad  to  say  ;  hence  I  have  not  made  any 
test  for  its  destruction.  At  the  same  time  1 
keep  a  keen  eye  in  the  spring  should  it  appear. 

G'lmnersb^iry  House,  Acton.         J.  Hudson. 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FRUIT. 

Melon  Hendre  Seedling.— This  is  a  finely 
netted  kind,  white  outsidy,  witli  scarlet  flesh.  I  con- 
sider it  an  advance  on  Blenheim  Orange.  The  flesh 
•was  tender  right  to  the  rind.  My  frnit  was  from  a 
plant  grown  in  a  big  pot  on  an  open  stage  in  a  plant 
stove.  It  is  not  an  extra  large  kind.  Thosewliq  want 
a  fine  scarlet-fleshed  Melon  should  give  it  a  trial,  as 
eridently  it  has  a  good  constitution. — J.  Crook. 

Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign  rotting  — 

On  reading  over  the  notes  from  Mr.  Tallack  on  Straw- 
berries, I  observe  he  finds  this  kind  prone  to  rot.  I 
agree  with  him  in  this,  liaving  found  the  fruits  do  just 
the  same.  Last  year  I  made  several  rows  from  plants 
that  had  been  forced.  They  made  very  large  leafage 
and  the  crop  was  enormous,  hut  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ripening  period  a  large  portion  rotted.  I  should 
recommend  planting  this  kind  wider  apart  or  growing 
it  on  somewhat  poor,  firm  ground  in  shut-in  gardens. — 
J.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey. 

A  new  Straw^berry — Prolific. — At  the  July 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  several 
new  Strawberries  were  tested,  and  a  unanimous  award 
given  to  a  new  fruit  named  I'rolific.  The  variety  in 
question  is  the  result  of  crossing  British  Queen  with 
Empress  of  India.  The  former  with  me  (witli  many 
others  also)  is  none  too  prolific,  hut  immense  trusses 
of  fruits  and  plants  also  of  the  new  variety  were  sent 
to  show  its  free  cropping,  and  it  certainly  was  well 
named.  The  ipiality  was  so  superior,  that  the  com- 
mittee took  it  as  a  standard  to  test  others  by,  and  this 
is  certainly  a  liigh  commendation.  I  am  aware  in 
some  soils  Strawberries  differ  greatly.  Some  do  well, 
others  fail,  but  those  who  succeed  with  this  need  not 
trouble  about  British  Queen,  whichit  much  resembles, 
except  that  it  is  brighter  in  colour  and  ripens  to  the 
point,  and  cropping  so  freely  will  be  a  grand  addition 
to  the  mid-season  kinds. — G.  Wvthes. 


SLUGS. 
In  most  gardens  slugs  are  very  troublesome  in 
spring  and  early  summer,  eating  up  the  young 
seedling  plants.  In  moist  localities  they  are 
more  of  a  nuisance  than  where  the  soil  and 
situation  are  drier.  The  kind  of  soils  most 
favourable  to  the  increase  of  slugs  are  also  those 
best  adapted  by  nature  for  carrying  out  the 
methods  of  cultivation  most  inimical  to  slug 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  aid  in  increasing  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  Loams,  and  loams  inclin- 
ing to  clay,  in  wet  localities  almost  invariably 
carry  a  large  number  of  slugs,  and  to  keep 
them  under  should  be  the  aim  of  the  cultivator. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  to  have  a 
homogenous  arrangement  in  the  garden,  in 
order  that  a  large  piece  of  ground  can  be  dealt 
with  in  autumn  and  early  winter.  This  having 
been  arranged,  a  trench  2  feet  wide  and  2  feet 
deep  should  be  taken  out  at  one  end  of  it  imme- 
diately the  crops  are  cleared,  and  the  whole 
vacant  space  turned  over  to  this  depth  and 
ridged.  Manuring  for  the  following  year's  crop 
can  be  done  as  the  work  proceeds,  but  except 
for  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  other  deep-rooting 
root  crops,  it  should  not  be  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench.  Rather  the  top  spit  should  be 
put  in  the  bottom,  then  the  layer  of  manure, 
and  on  the  top  of  this  another  spit  ridged.  By 
treating  the  land  in  this  manner  all  or  most  of 
the  slugs  will  be  got  rid  of.  Of  course  there 
are  usually  borders  to  the  vegetable  (juarters, 
and  these  are  not  infrequently  tilled  with  fruit 
trees,  bushes,  and  perennial  plants  of  one  kind  or 
another,  so  that  a  margin  of  soil  as  well  as  the 
Box  and  other  edgings  form  a  nucleus  in 
which  a  few  slugs  will  be  able  to  survive  the 
winter.  When  the  borders  contain  Carnations, 
Sweet  Williams,  &c.,  it  will  be  found  that  slugs 
will  make  use  of  them  for  protection  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  Air-slaked  lime  is 
the  best  antidote  for  them  in  such  quarters. 
Pass  the  lime  through  a  quarter-inch  sieve 
before  using  it.  It  will  be  necessary  to  lift  the 
growths  of  Sweet  Williams,  Cai-nations,  itc, 
to  get  at  the  slugs  with  the  lime.  The  lime 
will  only  kill  the  slugs  at  the  time  it  is  applied ; 
therefore  a  good  dressing  ought  to  be  given  to 
make  a  fairly  clean  sweep  of  the  pests.  A  fair 
amount  of  lime  should  also  be  dusted  into  Box 
edgings  when  they  are  small.  In  spring  and 
early  summer,  when  the  crops  are  being  put 
out,  some  sifted  lime  should  be  kept  ready  for 
the  first  damp  night  after  a  period  of  dry 
weather  and  sown  broadcast  over  the  land  as 
late  in  the  evening  as  possible.  By  taking 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  like  this  to  clear 
ofl  the  slugs,  I  have  had  comparatively  little 
trouble  with  them.  In  wet  times  tliree  dress- 
ings on  consecutive  nights  will  get  rid  of  the 
majority  of  the  slugs.  There  are  no  good 
results  from  putting  down  lime  during  the  day 
so  far  as  keeping  oil'  slugs  is  concerned,  for  the 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  soon  combines  with 
it  and  forms  a  crUst  on  its  surface,  over  which 
the  slugs  pass  with  impunity.  Frequent  hoe- 
ing checks  .slugs,  closing  up  the  holes  in  the 
soil  in  which  they  take  shelter. — J.  Ridoell. 

Some  years  ago,  says  Mr.  W.  B.   Mynors 

in  the  Fidd,  finding  the  Strawberries,  Let- 
tuces, &c.,  to  be  almost  uneatable  owing  to 
a  plague  of  slugs,  I  tried  various  plans,  and 
decided  on  placing  small  lengths  of  old  de- 
caying boards,  say  5  inches  or  G  inches  wide 
and  15  inches  to  18  inches  long,  between  the 
rows  of  Strawberries  and  seedlings.  Poplar,  Alder, 
Elm  or  Ash  are  preferable  to  Fir  woods.  In  one 
small  patch  of  a  garden,  for  the  first  three  years, 
I   destroyed   an   average,    roughly    counting,    of 


about;  18,000  in  a  season  ;  now  some  300  is  the  out- 
side, and  my  Strawberries,  &c. ,  are  untouched  ; 
100  pieces  of  wood,  after  being  down  three  days, 
after  a  wet  night,  produced  about  sixteen  slugs 
each  ;  a  boy,  basin  in  hand,  duly  collected  the 
1600  slugs,  and  with  a  little  fresh  soot,  lime,  or 
boiling  water  soon  destroyed  them.  The  numbers 
speedily  were  reduced,  and  out  of  about  thirteen 
sorts  of  slugs  or  snails  which  abounded  in  this 
garden  only  si.x  are  now  to  be  found,  and  in  very 
reduced  numbers.  An  abundance  of  thrushes  has 
greatly  helped  in  getting;  rid  of  our  shelled  ene- 
mies, and  I  here  and  there  have  an  unsightly 
stone,  soon  well  polished,  to  crack  them  upon. 
One  day  I  placed  two  bits  of  board  on  a  small 
bare  patch  of  ground  of  about  5  yards  square  ;  on 
lifting  them  1  had  forty-four  slugs,  next  time 
twenty-two,  then  eleven,  afterwards  one  only, 
nor  did  anj'  trace  of  any  remain.  The  spawn  of 
some  slugs  is  to  an  experienced  eye  almost  as 
visible  as  mustard,  and,  surely,  any  careful  digger 
can  duly  account  for  them.  I  have  also  been  very 
successful  in  reducing  beetles,  ants,  and  mice  to 
a  minimum. 

Getting  rid  of  ants. — C.  H.  Fernold,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Experiment  Station,  recommends 
the  following :  Make  holes  with  a  crowbar  or 
convenient  stick  from  G  inches  to  I  foot  deep  and 
about  15  inches  apart  over  the  hill  or  portion  of 
the  lawn  infested  by  the  ants,  and  into  each  hole 
pour  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  stamping  the  earth  into  the  hole  as  soon 
as  the  liquid  ia  poured  into  it.  The  bisulphide  of 
carbon  at  once  vaporises  and,  permeating  the 
ground,  destroys  the  ants  but  does  not  injure  the 
grass.  One  should  remember  while  using  this 
substance  that  it  is  highly  inflammable,  and  no 
flame,  not  even  a  lighted  cigar,  should  be  brought 
near  it. 
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PLATE   1183. 

THE  ALMOND  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

(prunus  amygdaius.) 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  p.  a.  FLORE-PLBNO.'*) 

With  the  exception  of  the  comparatively  new 
Chinese  Peach  (Prunus  Davidiana),  the  Almond 
is  the  first  of  the  great  Prunus  tribe  to  come 
into  flower  in  early  spring.  Its  earliest  flower- 
ing variety  (persicoides)  is  generally  in  bloom 
in  the  metropolitan  district  by  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  sometimes  by  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. From  those  dates  well  into  April  the 
Almond  furnishes  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
and  beautiful  features  of  our  gardens.  It  was 
naturally  a  tree  that  would  attract  the  notice  of 
the  early  travellers  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the 
Levant,  Arc,  both  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers 
and  for  the  value  of  its  fruit,  and  it  does  indeed 
appear  to  have  been  one  uf  the  earliest  intro- 
duced of  foreign  trees.  The  jirecise  date  of  its 
introduction  is  not  known,  but  it  was  in  culti- 
vation in  this  country  at  least  .''(iO  years  ago. 
Like  the  Peach,  the  Persian  Lilac,  and  other 
plants  that  have  from  time  immemorial  been 
cultivated  in  Oriental  countries,  the  true  native 
country  of  the  Almond  was  for  a  long  time 
uncertain,  and  it  seemed  to  have  disappeared 
in  a  truly  wild  state.  It  has,  however,  been 
found  undoubtedly  wild  in  the  mountains  of 
Algeria  during  recent  years.  Like  all  plants 
that  have  been  under  cultivation  for  centuries 
jiast,  the  Almond  has  developed  several  varie- 
ties, although,  regarded  as  a  flowering  tree,  it 
has  not  varied  to  the  .same  extent  as  many 
others.  It  is  dift'erent,  however,  where  it  is 
cultivated  for  its  fruits.  In  the  .south  of  Europe, 
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for  instance,  there  are  dozens  of  fruiting; 
varieties  grown.  In  its  ordinary  form  the 
Ahnond  in  tliis  country  is  a  round-headed, 
spreading  tree,  20  feet  to  'M  feet  hiyh.  Its 
branches  are  rather  open  and  it.s  leaves  are 
lanceolate,  of  a  lustrous  green,  and  tootlied  at 
the  edges.  The  Howers  are  each  H  inches  to 
.2  inches  across,  of  varying  shades  of  rose,  occa- 
sionally so  pale  as  to  be  almost  white. 

In  planting  the  Almond  it  ought  to  bo  re- 
membered that  it  is  leatless  at  the  (lowering 
time.  .Some  situation  where  there  is  a  back- 
ground of  dark-leaved  evergreens  ought  if  pos- 
sible be  given  to  it.  A  group  which  has  always 
struck  me  as  being  the  most  ha]i]iily  jilaced  of 
any  I  know  consists  of  some  five  or  six  trees 
planted  on  a  lawn  in  a  sheltered  bay  formed  by 
Hollies  and  Evergreen  <  )aks.  Whilst  being 
perfectly  hardy,  the  early-flowering  habit  of 
the  Almond  renders  shelter  acceptable  and 
natural.  It  likes  a  warm  soil  that  is  well 
drained  and  fairly  rich.  It  is  propagated  in 
this  country  mostly  by  budding  on  the  Plum 
stock.  Budding  apjjcars  to  be  a  necessary  evil 
in  this  case,  not  only  for  the  perpetuation  of 
named  or  good  varieties,  but  even  for  the  com- 
mon one,  which  is  said  to  be,  on  its  own  roots, 
more  particular  as  to  soil  and  less  easy  to 
transplant.  Seedlings  are,  of  course,  much 
longer  in  reaching  the  flowering  state. 

The  following  are  the  chief  naiiied  varieties 
cultivated  here  for  the  sake  of  the  flowers  : — 

PRrxrs  Amyodahs  A:iiara  (Bitter  Almond). 
— This  is  one  of  the  finer  forms,  its  flowers  being 
somewhat  larger  than  ordinary,  darkest  in  the 
centre,  almost  white  towards  the  tips  of  the 
petals.  This  variety  produces  the  Bitter  Almond 
of  commerce,  which  is  used  for  flavouring  confec- 
tionery, &c. 

P.  A.  DULcis.— The  flowers  of  this— the  Sweet 
Almond— do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of 
the  Bitter  Almond,  although  they  are  usually 
eailier.  The  two  varieties  are  so  closely  allied, 
that  seeds  of  the  one  will  produce  trees  of  both 
kinds. 

P.  A.  FLORE-i'i.ENO.— This,  which  is  charmingly 
portrayed  in  the  coloured  plate,  is  a  distinct  im- 
provement on  the  type  ;  the  flowers  by  the  doub- 
ling of  the  petals  last  longer  in  beauty  and  are 
more  showy,  and  at  the  same  time  have  lost  none 
of  their  gracefulness.  The  colour  is  a  deep  tender 
shade  of  rose.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  at  least 
seventy  years. 

P.  A.  MACROCARrA.— This  is  one  of  the  old 
varieties  of  the  Almond  and  is  included  in 
Duhamel's  list,  made  early  in  the  century.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  vigorous  of  all  the  varieties, 
having  larger  leaves  and  flowers  than  any  other. 
A  coloured  plate  of  this  variety  was  issued  with 
The  Garden  for  October  17,  1806,  and  by  that  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  flowers  are  over  2  inches 
across.  It  is  of  more  erect  and  less  spreading 
habit  than  the  common  Almond.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  variety  persicoides,  this  is  the 
earliest  flowering  of  the  Almonds. 

P.  A.  TERsicoiDEs.— We  have  at  Kew  two 
plants  of  this  variety  that  have  for  some  years 
past  flowered  at  least  a  fortnight  in  advance  of 
the  typical  Almond.  In  1897  they  were  in  bloom 
early  in  March,  but  this  year  they  were  fully  in 
flower  by  February  12.  Although  little  known  in 
gardens,  the  variety  is  an  old  one,  the  name  being 
included  by  Duhamel  in  his  list  of  Almonds.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  it  may  be  a  hybrid 
between  the  Almond  and  the  Peach.  The  flowers 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  common  Almond 
except  in  their  precocity. 

P.  A.  TENDUEA  is  an  interesting  form  with 
drooping  branches. 

The  older  catalogues  mention  a  variety  with 
variegated  leaves.  I  have  not  yet  met  with  it, 
and  [lossibly  it  has  di.sai)peared  from  cultiva- 
tion. I'nless  it  diflers  from  the  majority  of 
variegated  Prunuses  (which    are   mostly   mere 


rubbish),  this  will  have  proved  no  great  lo.ss. 
Besides  the  varieties  mentioned  altove,  which  are 
of  interest  to  us  merely  <as  flowering  trees,  there 
are,  as  already  stated,  many  others  cultivated 
in  warmer  climates  for  the  ipialities  of  the  fruit. 
These  are  known  by  colloc|ui,d  names,  and  are 
of  no  iuiportance  in  Britain,  where  the  Almond 
is  cultivated  for  the  flowers  alone. 

W.  J.  B. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Melons. — Those  plants  which  were  turned  out  of 
pots  the  first  week  or  so  in  .luly  have  in  my  case 
made  the  best  possible  progress.  Everything  cer- 
tainly has  been  in  their  favour  ;  warm,  sunny 
weither,  a  steady  and  genial  bottom-heat  (from 
manure  and  leaves  onjj'),  combined  with  a  free 
amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  sullicient 
warmth  in  the  pipes  to  prevent  any  harm  or 
check  from  a  rather  low  morning  temperature 
(the  nights  have  been  occasionally  quite  chilly) 
have  all  worked  out  thus  far  good  results. 
Nearly  all  of  the  cro])  is  now  set,  many  swelling 
away  freely,  these  being  thinned  down  to  two, 
three  or  four  to  each  plant  as  the  vigour  of  the 
plants  happens  to  be.  Size  at  this  season  is  all- 
important  for  the  supply,  hence  a  heavy  crop  is 
not  so  desirable.  By  maintaining  the  temperature 
at  an  average  of  72'^  at  nightfall,  I  hope  to  have 
the  earliest  ones  ripe  the  flrst  week  in  September. 
Preparations  are  now  being  made  (August  6)  for 
an  additional  lining  of  manure  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  bed,  precautions  being  taken  against 
using  rank  manure  so  as  to  engender  steam. 
Upon  this  added  fermenting  material  more  soil 
will  be  placed  and  a  very  slight  surface-dressing 
only  upon  the  present  roots  for  fear  of  raising  the 
bed  too  high  near  to  the  stems.  Stopping,  tying 
and  fertilising  have  had  to  be  daily  attended  to 
where  grown  on  a  large  scale.  The  first  is  done 
sparingly  always,  where  possible,  by  pinching 
with  the  thumb  and  flngers  (to  let  the  shoots  get 
large  enough  for  a  knife  is  decidedly  bad  prac- 
tice). As  the  plants  have  plenty  of  room  to  run 
upwards  they  are  not  stopped  until  a  length 
of  4!,  feet  has  been  attained  ;  thus  treated  there 
is  ample  foliage  to  do  its  share  in  the  per- 
fect development  of  the  fruits.  Tying  is 
done  carefully,  the  shoots  being  kept  on  the 
underside  of  the  trellis  so  that  the  wires  can  do 
no  harm  with  slack  ties.  During  fertilisation  a 
rather  drier  temperature  is  maintained,  with 
extra  warmth  in  the  pipes  if  the  weather  happens 
to  be  dull  or  damp.  As  soon  as  the  fruits  have 
attained  from  one-third  to  half  of  their  size, 
the  Melon  nets  will  be  got  out  and  secured  to 
each  fruit,  but  not  any  too  tightly.  These  nets 
are  infinitely  better  than  either  the  old  fashioned 
roundish  tin  painted  green,  the  antiquated  piece 
of  board  with  holes,  or  the  cross  of  raffia.  As  a 
precaution  against  red  spider,  near  to  the  piping 
a  dusting  of  sulphur  has  been  putled  lightly  upon 
the  lower  foliage.  When  the  fruits  are  well 
advanced,  there  will  be  but  little  need  of  either 
thinning  or  pinching  the  shoots.  The  object 
should  rather  be  that  of  retaining  the  foliage  to 
assist  in  taking  up  the  moisture  from  the  soil,  and 
then  imparting  in  return  quality  and  flavour  to 
the  fruits  in  their  later  stages.  As  soon  as  indi- 
cations of  colouring  appear,  be  more  cautious  in 
regard  to  watering,  but  do  not  withdraw  it  com- 
pletely, as  some  are  disposed  to  recommend.  The 
quality  of  the  soil  has,  of  course,  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  if  it  be  heavy  and  clayey  it  will,  of 
course,  be  more  retentive  of  moisture. 

Later  cRors. — To  deal  with  these  successfully 
there  must  not  be  any  check  in  the  growth  now. 
On  the  other  hand,  take  advantage  of  all  available 
warmth  by  closing  early  so  as  to  hasten  the 
growth  and  secure  a  good  set  by  the  first  week  in 
September  if  possible.  If  the  fruits  are  not  well 
advanced  liy  the  beginning  of  October  they  ha\e 
not  nearly  so  good   a  chance  of  developing  their 


flavour.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  ripe 
fruits  of  the  best  keeping  kinds,  of  which  Hero 
of  Lockinge  is  an  admirable  example,  will  keep 
considerably  longer  in  October  than  during  warm 
weather  in  August  or  the  early  part  of  September. 
The  keeping  oi  suih  fruits  is  more  to  be  recom- 
mended than  the  forcmg  of  the  same  to  maturity 
with  atmospheric  conditions  none  too  favourable. 
Late  Fios. — Late  varieties,  as  Negro  Largo, 
now  swelling  up  their  fruits  will  require  every 
encouragement.  Do  not  be  deluded  into  keeping 
them  too  cool,  by  which  means  the  fruit  will 
never  swell  up  so  freely  or  well,  thinking  there- 
by to  successfully  retard  the  ripening.  If  kept 
too  freely  ventilated  I  have  found  that  a  semi- 
ripening  process  of  the  wood  takes  place,  which 
afterwards  does  not  act  beneficially  in  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit.  If,  however,  the  latest  batch  of 
pot  plants  were  retarded  as  long  as  it  was  safe  to 
check  them  in  the  spring,  there  will  not  now  be 
much  need  of  keeping  even  the  latest  of  these  at 
all  on  the  cool  side.  Pot  plants  for  late  as  well 
as  for  early  forcing  are  decidedly  preferable, 
being  more  e.asily  managed  in  every  sense.  After 
the  middle  of  September  the  second  crop  in  late 
houses  even  will  be  ripe  or  nearly  so.  Then  the 
late  pot  plants  will  take  up  the  succession,  and 
continue  it  for  some  weeks  longer.  Do  not  now 
permit  any  further  extension  of  wood  growth,  but 
stop  the  shoots  so  as  to  force  up  the  embryo  Figs 
on  the  latest  plants.  The  latest  known  reliable 
variety,  viz.,  Nebian,  or  Grosse  Verte,  is  decidedly 
later  than  Negro  Largo.  It  is  this  I  am  now 
alluding  to  chiefly  as  regards  stopping,  but  it 
also  refers  to  late  sappy  shoots  of  Negro  Largo 
as  well.  D'Agen  is  the  latest  Fig  of  all  by  repute, 
but  so  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  Figs  in  pots  now  bearing  good  crops  of 
fruit  will  be  benefited  g:reatly  by  occasional  doses 
of  weak  manure  water  from  the  farmyard,  whilst 
as  an  alternative  some  tried  artificial  manure 
will  be  beneficial.  Take  care  for  the  present 
whilst  the  fruits  are  swelling  that  the  plants  do 
not  become  dry  at  the  roots,  but  rather  keep 
them  well  watered.  Later  on  when  ripening  this 
treatment  will  have  to  be  considerably  modified. 
Watch  closely  for  any  symptoms  of  red  spider 
and  also  of  scale  and  act  accordingly  ;  a  good 
remedy  for  the  destruction  of  these  plant  pests  is 
to  be  found  in  XL  All  insecticide  (not  vaporiser). 
For  mealy  bug  it  is  also  efficacious,  but  in  that 
instance  needs  to  be  used  somewhat  stronger. 

Early  Figs  in  I'Ots.— By  this  time  this  stock 
should  be  well  advanced  towards  a  thorough 
ripening  of  the  wood.  Some  plants  may  have 
already  cast  their  leaves,  but  even  if  this  be  the 
case  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
wood  is  well  matured.  In  every  case  it  will  take 
longer  to  do  this  properly.  I  still  have  the  stock 
of  early  pot  Figs  under  glass.  Being  in  a  house 
that  is  well  ventilated,  I  prefer  to  keep  them 
there  rather  than  outside  just  at  present.  If 
exposed  in  the  open  and  not  protected  at  the 
roots  rather  more  water  than  is  desirable  has  to 
be  given  them,  whereas  inside  this  is  not  the 
case.  Some  of  the  plants  will  soon  have  shed  their 
leaves  ;  when  this  is  seen  to  be  general,  the  plants 
will  be  stood  in  the  open.  Meanwhile,  no  sudden 
check  to  cause  the  foliage  to  fall  will  be  allowed. 
In  a  fortnight  I  hope  to  have  them  standing  in  a 
warm,  sunny  position,  with  a  board  placed  on  the 
most  exposed  side  and  wide  enough  to  protect  the 
pots  from  too  much  sunshine.  Here  they  will  stand 
until  the  end  of  September.  In  the  meantime,  if 
any  of  the  plants  really  appear  to  need  a  shift, 
it  will  be  given  them,  but  most  of  this  work  was 
done  some  time  back,  as  then  noted.  It  can,  how- 
ever, be  done  in  the  case  of  St.  John  and  Pingo  de 
Mel  with  safety  when  the  foliage  has  fallen  (some 
other  kinds  will  at  times  cast  their  first  crop  if 
then  disturbed  at  the  roots).  The  real  value  of 
these  two  early  forcing  Figs  does  not  even  yet 
appear  to  be  fully  appreciated  in  private  gardens. 
In  repotting,  be  careful  to  guard  against  too  large 
a  shift :  one  size  larger  of  pot  is  ample,  a  steady 
progress  with  Figs  being  much  better  than  a 
rapid  one  with  a  tendency  to  non-fertility  if  the 
wood  be  too  luxuriant.     Perhaps,  too,  we  should 
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hear  less  about  the  disease  (fungoid)  of  which  we 
have  heard  recently  if  over-exuberance  of  growth 
was  kept  in  check  with  the  wood  tissues  more 
hardened. 

Fics  PLANTED  OUT. — Early  forced  plants  of 
these  should  now  be  well  advanced  towards  a 
ripening  of  the  wood,  otherwise  they  will  not  be 
so  reliable  for  early  forcing  another  season.  If 
need  be,  some  fire-heat  should  still  be  afforded  to 
trees  which  have  made  a  free,  luxuriant  growth, 
but  with  abundant  ventilation  at  the  same  time. 
Let  the  leaves  all  fall  naturally,  it  being  better 
to  at  once  thin  out  super-abundant  growth  rather 
than  merely  strip  off  the  foliage  indiscriminately. 
Continue  to  syringe  once  a  day  or  so  if  any  red 
spider  be  apparent. 

Lateb  Fics. — These  will  be  still  bearing  a 
crop  of  fruit,  possibly  the  latest  of  the  first  crop 
in  very  late  houses,  but  more  likely  the  second 
crop,  the  fruits  not  yet  having  completed  their 
second  swelling  stage  prior  to  ripening.  In  any 
case  it  will  be  advisable  to  still  allow  a  little 
warmth  in  the  pipes,  provided  a  fire  is  not  kept 
alive  on  purpose  ;  it  will  be  found  to  add  flavour 
to  the  fruit  as  well  as  being  better  for  the  trees 
themselves.  When  no  fire-heat  is  given  to  late 
Figs  planted  out  at  this  stage,  it  certainly  should 
be  considered  in  a  month's  time,  when  perhaps  it 
miglit  be  done  with  more  convenience.  In  deal- 
ing with  houses  newly  planted,  or  where  the  trees 
have  not  as  yet  filled  their  allotted  space,  a 
caution  is  necessary  not  to  encourage  much  more 
growth  now,  otherwise  it  will  not  be  ripened  by 
the  time  the  leaves  fall.  By  cautiously  keeping 
the  borders  a  little  drier  a  steady  check  that 
will  be  scarcely  perceptible  may  be  given  to  the 
trees,  yet  the  object  in  view  will  be  accomplished 
all  the  same  in  good  time.  Hortus. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

MuLCiuxo  AND  WATERING. — With  but  little  rain- 
fall many  of  the  autumn  crops  will  suffer  if  not 
mulched.  I  have  found  old  spent  Mushroom 
manure  excellent  for  the  purpose.  Peas  and 
shallow-rooting  crops  will  feel  the  effects  of 
drought,  but  a  mulch  and  a  thorough  watering 
weekly  will  keep  them  going.  Runner  Beans  will 
fail  to  pod  freely  unless  given  liberal  supplies  of 
moisture,  as  having  a  lot  of  foliage  it  is  impos- 
sible for  light  showers  to  reach  the  roots.  Cauli- 
flowers will  fail  to  make  heads  if  the  roots  are 
dry.  The  plants  will  be  benefited  if  litter  can  be 
laid  over  the  surface  soil.  I  find  liberal  supplies 
of  liquid  manure  may  then  be  given,  and  the 
plants  are  much  freer  of  caterpillars  treated  thus. 
There  will  be  a  difficulty  in  keeping  newly- 
planted  crops  going,  and  whenever  possible  a 
thorough  watering  at  night  once  or  twice  a  week 
should  be  given.  Beds  of  seedling  Cabbage 
should  not  suffer  from  want  of  moisture,  and  if 
the  seeds  are  not  germinating  freely  it  will  be  well 
to  make  a  later  sowing  in  case  the  stock  of  plants 
is  small.  Cardoons  will  need  much  moisture,  as 
unless  this  is  given  they  will  bolt  badly.  Food 
also  in  the  shape  of  liquid  manure  should  be 
given  freely. 

Winter  Onions.— From  the  15th  to  the  20th 
of  this  month  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the  above. 
By  the  term  winter  Onions  I  mean  the  Tripoli 
and  Giant  Rocca  varieties,  and  though  I  am 
aware  any  of  the  other  kinds  may  be  sown,  as 
they  are  (juite  as  hardy  as  the  kinds  named,  they 
do  not  turn  in  so  quickly,  and  Onions  in  the  early 
summer  months  are  valuable.  One  of  the  first  to 
bulb  is  the  Leviathan  White  Tripoli.  This  is 
much  earlier  than  the  Rocca  section.  Early 
White  Naples  is  an  excellent  variety,  mild  in 
flavour,  and  fine  for  autumn  sowing.  Of  course, 
these  types  do  not  keep  long,  neither  are  they 
needed  for  keeping,  as  the  spring-sown  will  be 
harvested  for  the  store.  In  some  soils  spring- 
sown  Onions  do  not  do  well,  and  here  more  atten- 
tion may  be  paid  to  sowing  at  this  date.  Plants 
put  out  early  next  spring  will  not  be  injured  like 
the  smaller  seedlings  sown  in  February  or  March. 
I  prefer  sowing  these  late  in  August  to  escape 
the  attack  of  grub  rather  than  in  heat  or  under 


glass  some  four  months  later.  If  the  soil  has  been 
well  manured  for  a  previous  crop  it  will  suffice, 
as  what  is  needed  till  next  March  is  a  sturdy 
growth,  ilanures  in  a  liquid  state  or  as  sur- 
face dressings  may  be  given  when  growth  is 
active  early  next  spring.  Many  growers  trans- 
plant the  young  seedlings.  I  transplant  a  por- 
tion, leaving  the  others,  these  being  the  earliest 
to  mature,  but  they  do  not  attain  tlie  size  of  the 
bulbs  put  out  in  rich  soil.  I  would  ad\  ise  a  good 
space  between  the  rows,  this  allowing  of  thinning 
and  cleansing.  Thin  sowing  is  necessary,  as 
Onion  seed  rarely  fails  to  germinate  freely.  If 
Onions  are  grown  for  salad  they  may  be  sown 
thickly,  as  tbey  are  drawn  early,  but  constant 
drawing  from  beds  needed  to  stand  the  winter 
loosens  the  plants,  and  they  do  not  then  stand 
severe  weather.  An  open  position  is  the  best  for  the 
Onion  quarter,  as  I  find  plants  well  exposed 
superior  to  those  on  a  sheltered  border.  My  seed 
is  now  being  sown  on  land  cleared  of  summer 
Spinach.  The  soil  being  light,  it  is  merely  hoed 
over  and  then  well  trodden  or  rolled  to  get  a  firm 
hold  for  the  plants.  I  find  I  obtain  much  better 
results  from  firm  land.  I  admit  the  size  may  be 
less  than  one  sees  in  the  huge  prize  Onions,  but 
these  are  not  needed  for  home  supplies. 

Sprinii-sown  Onions. — These  are  quite  a  fort- 
night later  than  usual,  but  it  will  be  well  to  har- 
vest them  before  the  rains  begin,  as  if  the  bulbs 
start  into  new  growth  their  keeping  qualities 
will  be  impaired  and  no  amount  of  care  will  bring 
them  into  condition.  I  have  just  gone  over  the 
beds  and  bent  down  any  thick-necked  plants  that 
would  be  long  in  ripening,  and  others  that  are 
fully  matured  liave  been  pulled  and  laid  thinly  to 
harden.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  lay  on  racks 
or  stages,  as  this  allows  any  moisture  to  escape 
freely,  and  in  damp  weather,  if  room  can  be 
found  in  a  cool  house,  so  much  the  better,  as  they 
so  soon  decay  if  at  all  thick  and  damp.  It  will 
be  advisable  to  frequently  turn  them  over,  to  ex- 
pose all  parts  of  the  bulbs.  Later  on  I  find  it  best 
to  rope  those  needed  to  be  kept  till  next  spring. 
If  suspended  in  a  cool  shed  they  keep  well,  and 
the  tying  may  be  done  in  wet  weather.  Land 
which  has  produced  the  Onion  crop  will  be  in 
condition  for  the  Cabbage  seedlings.  This  will 
not  need  food  or  digging,  merely  cleaning  the 
surface.  Onions  grown  for  seed,  if  not  given 
strong  supports,  will  twist  and  break,  as  the 
fiower-heads  are  heavy. 

JIain-crop  Cabbage. — I  have  previously  ad- 
vised on  the  spring  crop,  and  now  would  give 
brief  advice  as  to  what  may  be  called  summer 
or  main-crop  Cabbage,  as  where  there  is  a 
large  demand  I  find  it  advantageous  to  have  a 
late  supply.  Tliere  is  no  lack  of  varieties,  and 
such  kinds  as  Maincrop,  Imperial,  and  Favourite 
are  splendid  types  of  summer  Cabbage.  They 
are  not  so  large  as  Enfield  Market  or  Early  Otl'en- 
ham,  both  very  fine  varieties  and  great  favourites 
in  market  gardens,  but  for  a  private  garden  a 
large  Cabbage  is  not  so  much  needed.  Seedlings 
raised  now  may  be  planted  out  at  the  end  of 
October  or  left  till  February.  I  plant  out  a  small 
portion  and  prick  out  a  goodly  number  into  rows 
6  inches  apart.  They  winter  well  thus,  and  an- 
other planting  is  obtained  in  March  from  the 
seed-beds.  I  have  in  severe  winters  seen  these  all 
destroyed,  while  those  pricked  out  have  been  but 
little  injured.  It  is  important  to  sow  thinly  if  the 
plants  are  left  in  the  seed-beds,  as  if  at  all  close 
they  get  drawn  and  .lack  roots.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  Red  Cabbage  for  pickling.  Dwarf 
Blood  Red  is  a  small  grower  and  of  good  quality. 
The  Red  Dutch  is  larger  and  not  so  early.  In 
sowing  at  this  season  it  will  be  well  to  have 
well  worked  and  manured  land,  as  the  season  of 
growth  is  none  too  long. 

CoLEWoRTS  and  winter  Cabe.age. — Now  is  a 
suitable  time  to  plant  out  a  good  breadth  of  Cole- 
worts  for  October  and  November  use,  and  with  a 
mild  autumn  the  supply  may  be  kept  going  till 
Christmas.  Coleworts  to  do  well  need  a  rich  soil, 
or  at  least  the  manure  near  the  surface,  as  the 
plant  must  make  its  growth  in  a  short  time.  For 
the  season  named  I  advised  the  Rosette  variety, 


and  this  planted  rather  closer  than  Cabbage  will 
well  repay  for  ground  occupied.  Planting  wilB 
now  be  difficult  should  the  lieat  and  drought  con- 
tinue, but  it  will  not  be  well  to  delay  the  work. 
It  may  be  facilitated  by  drawing  drills,  filling 
these  with  water  previous  to  planting.  For 
mid-winter  supplies — indeed,  well  into  ilarch — I 
rely  upon  a  good  breadth  of  St.  .John's  Day  and 
the  Christmas  Drumhead.  The  former  is  th& 
earlier.  Christmas  Drumhead  is  not  injured  by 
the  weather,  having  a  dwarf  stem  and  a  hard 
Drumhead-shaped  heart.  It  is  a  splendid  Cabbage 
for  late  winter  use.  These  take  up  less  space 
than  ordinary  Cabbage,  having  few  outer  leaves. 
They  do  well  planted  in  an  open  position  in  rows- 
18  inches  apart  and  1.5  inches  between  the  plants. 

Late  Broccoli. — I  have  just  cleared  the  latest- 
quarter  of  Strawberries  and  have  planted  the 
same  with  late  Broccoli,  having  made  a  sowing 
late  in  May  specially  for  late  planting.  In  hob 
weather  it  is  well  to  puddle  in  the  plants.  I  draw 
rather  deep  drills  and  fill  these  with  water  before 
planting.  Plants  put  out  now  cannot  make  the 
growth  of  those  planted  a  month  earlier  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  these  frequently  pass  through  a  severe 
winter  when  the  larger  ones  are  destroyed,  and 
being  planted  rather  deep  they  have  no  stem 
exposed.  I  do  not  get  such  large  heads  from  this 
late  lot,  but  they  are  quite  large  enough  for  use  ;. 
indeed,  they  are  appreciated  more  than  large 
ones.  This  lot  of  plants  will  do  well  at  a  distance 
of  2  feet  between  the  rows  and  IS  inches  between 
the  plants  ;  indeed,  if  ground  is  scarce  18  inches 
each  way  will  suffice.         • 

Tomatoes  on  walls. — The  season  of  late  haa- 
been  most  favourable  as  regards  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit ;  but  earlier,  owing  to  the  cold  nights, 
there  was  but  slow  progress,  and  this  caused  later 
flowering.  Unless  the  plants  have  been  kepb 
closely  trained  to  the  wall  fruit  will  be  late  in 
maturing.  All  lateral  growth  must  now  be  kepb 
closely  stopped,  as  from  this  date  the  fruits  which 
set  will  not  have  time  to  swell.  The  grower  will 
do  well  to  hasten  the  crop  that  is  now  set,  and  to 
do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  pinch  out  the  points- 
of  the  leading  shoots  and  to  gi\e  food  freely  m 
the  shape  of  a  fertiliser,  or,  what  is  better,  liquid 
manure.  With  gross  plants,  feeding  is  not  needed. 
Here  more  light  will  be  beneficial.  I  am  not  in 
favour  of  cutting  away  too  much  growth  at  one 
time.  Far  better  go  over  the  plants  weekly 
and  induce  a  firmer  growth.  Many  growers 
remove  all  the  leaves,  only  leaving  the  bare  stems. 
This  is  not  a  good  plan,  as  the  fruits  often  become 
badly  spotted  or  decay  at  the  centre,  and  scald 
also  in  hot  weather.  A  portion  of  the  leaf  may 
be  cut  away,  but  sufficient  should  be  left  to  cause 
an  equal  flow  of  sap  all  over  the  plant.  My  best- 
outdoor  Tomato  this  year  is  Conference,  both  for 
cropping  and  quality.  S.   M. 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSE  CULTIVATION  UNDER  GLASS. 

The  varieties  of  the  Rose  most  commonly  cul- 
tivated in  this  way  are  Marechal  Niel  and  La. 
France,  next  Niphetos,  Lainarque,  Gloire  de 
Dijon  and  some  others,  but  to  a  much  less- 
extent.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  is  culti- 
vated in  cold  frames,  or  partially  so,  being  very 
gently  wanned  at  night,  and  that  only  at  the 
time  when  the  most  of  the  buds  are  half 
developed,  the  ventilation  by  day  being  thorough 
and  not  attended  with  danger,  owing  to  the 
climate.  Among  hybrids  the  most  in  vogue  are 
Paul  Neron,  La  Reine,  Anna  de  Diesbach, 
Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d'Angleterre,  Baronne  de 
Rothschild,  &c.  In  the  middle  of  the  house 
are  Carnations,  Rose  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison, and  even  hybrids.  The  associatiork 
of  dwarf  plants  in  the  middle  of  the  house 
is  not,  however,  to  be  recommended,  because, 
being  too  far  from  the  glass  and  receiving  only 
so  much  of  the  light  as  finds  its  way  through 
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the  spreading  branches  of  the  Rose  bushes,  the 
flowers  arc  always  of  seconU-rate  iiuality.  A 
far  better  way  is  to  utilise  the  iloor  of  the 
house  for  a  plantation  of  spreading  Hose 
bushes  of  the  same  variety  as  those  that  occupy 
the  sides,  the  plants  being  tied  to  a  low 
trellis.  Rose  bushes  uncovered  during  the 
summer  and  entirely  unwatered,  and  sull'ering  in 
consequence  from  excessive  drought,  have  passed 
through  tlieir  normal  period  of  rest  for  that 
region.  The  conditions  of  climate  in  fact  do  not 
admit  of  outdoor  growth  until  the  end  of 
September,  according  to  the  arrival  of  the  tirst 
rains  (these  being  absolutely  nil  from  May  to 
September)  which,  outdoors,  makes  the  time  of 
bloom  about  mid-November.  Remunerative 
culture  without  glass  protection  does  not  aim  at 
producing  blooms  at  this  period  when  Roses 
are  abundant  outside,  but  at  delaying  the  time 
of  flowers  until  mid-January  and  to  the  end  of 
March. 

Two  means  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  grower 
in  securing  this  result.  The  tirst  and  least 
effective  is  to  commence  watering  from  the  end 
of  September  in  order  to  hasten  the  growth  and 
admit  of  pruning  at  the  same  season,  the  object 
being  to  obtain  a  tirst  bloom  in  the  months  of 
November  and  December.  The  pruning  caused 
by  the  gathering  of  the  buds  causes  new 
flowering  shoots,  which  bloom  a  second  time 
from  January  to  March,  given  the  aid  of 
moderate  artificial  heat. 

Another  method  which  resembles  the  preced- 
ing, in  so  far  as  regards  the  time  of  growth  and 
pruning,  is  to  suppress  a  portion  of  the  flower- 
ing shoots  when  the  buds  have  already  made 
considerable  progress,  the  object  being  to  drive 
the  sap  back  to  the  eyes  of  the  base,  and 
thereby  delay  the  blooms.  The  bad  points  of 
these  two  methods  are  that  they  provoke  a  first 
bloom  at  a  time  when  Roses  are  cheap,  and 
exhaust  the  bush  without  profit  to  the  grower 
and  prejudicially  to  the  beauty  and  abundance 
of  the  second  bloom,  when  Roses  are  scarce,  and 
consequently  fetch  much  higher  prices.  The 
second  method,  which  is  much  preferable  to 
the  other,  is  to  prolong  the  period  of  repose 
and  delay  pruning  until  about  mid-November, 
watering  copiously,  with  the  object  of  obtain- 
ing a  single  blooming  season,  but  much  more 
abundant  from  January  to  March. 

In  order  to  prolong  the  period  of  rest,  special 
glasshouses  of,  however,  very  simple  construc- 
tion are  indispensable,  the  only  way  to  delay 
the  vegetation  being  to  preserve  the  roots  of  the 
bush  from  all  contact  with  damp.  For  this 
purpose  the  top  sashes  are  lowered  before  the 
arrival  of  the  first  rains.  The  glasshouses 
adjoin,  that  is,  the  very  narrow  spaces  between 
are  sheltered  by  boards  covered  with  zinc  and 
nailed  to  the  abutment  posts  of  each  house, 
thus  forming  gutters  for  carrying  oft'  the  water 
which  comes  from  the  spouts  at  each  end  of  the 
glasshouses.  This  arrangement  is  absolutely 
indispensable,  for  without  it  the  major  portion 
of  the  Rose  roots,  being  outside  the  shelter, 
would  be  as  much  exposed  to  the  rainfall  as 
they  would  if  the  glasshouses  were  uncovered, 
and  premature  vegetation  would  be  the  result, 
and  the  object,  which  is  to  prolong  the  period 
of  rest,  would  be  defeated.  It  is  true  that  in 
this  case  the  eyes  at  the  summit  of  the  shoot 
would  alone  develop,  but  at  the  time  of 
pruning  the  sap  would  be  driven  back,  which 
is  always  ])rejudicial  to  good  growth  and  causes 
the  drying  up  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
sap,  to  the  detriment  of  the  blooms. 

The  method  above  described  of  arranging 
the  glasshouses  is  not  always  followed,  and 
many  growers  along  the  Mediterranean  coast 
have   made   up   their   minds   that  the  produc- 


tion of  Roses  at  a  fixed  season  is  materially 
impos.sible,  basing  their  opinion  upon  the 
characteristic  points  of  the  climate  of  that 
region.  It  is  a  fundamental  error,  because  the 
f.ulures  are  solely  attributable  to  defects  in  the 
construction  of  the  glass  shelters. 

The  Rose  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  is 
as  a  rule  grown  in  frames.  Treatment 
the  same  as  that  used  to  delay  vege- 
tation is  applicable  in  the  cultivation  of 
spreading  Rose  bu.slies.  Given  a  very  mode- 
rate artificial  heat  and  plenty  of  air,  they 
generally  adapt  themselves  better  to  two 
successive  blooming  periods  than  those  of 
the  other  class.  It  is  better  not  to  have 
more  than  one  season  of  fine  bloom,  namely, 
January  to  March,  than  to  exhaust  the  jilants 
by  a  first  bloom  in  November,  when,  as  I 
have  said,  Roses  are  abundant  outside.  As 
yet  few  growers  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
regular  forcing  of  hybrid  kinds,  which  demand 
the  same  conditions  of  culture  as  those  just 
described,  excepting,  of  course,  the  two  succes- 
sive seasons  of  bloom  from  the  same  plants, 
which  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  these 
sorts  of  Roses.  But  in  regard  to  hybrids, 
the  climate  of  the  coast  region  lends  itself 
admirably  to  regular  forcing,  as  permitting 
with  equal  ease  the  production  of  as  good 
blooms  at  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day  as 
are  to  be  had  in  northern  regions  at  the  end 
of  March,  that  is,  be  it  well  understood,  if  the 
time  of  rest  is  properly  observed. 

It  is  superfluous  to  add  that,  whatever  the 
sort  of  Rose  cultivated,  copious  manuring  is 
indispensable.  Farmyard  manures  largely  sup- 
plemented with  phosphate  and  lime  are  gener- 
ally those  wliich  produce  the  best  results, 
especially  in  granitic  soils,  from  which  these 
two  elements  are  absent.  Rules  as  regards 
manuring  are  diflicult  to  lay  down  with  any 
good  result,  as  the  needs  of  the  plant  and 
the  composition  of  the  sod  have  always  to  be 
taken  into  account. — G.  Vray,  in  Le  Jardiii. 


HYBRID  TEA  ROSES. 

No  one  twenty  years  ago  would  have  ventured  to 
predict  such  a  remark.able  popularity  as  the  above 
tribe  possesses  at  the  present  day,  nor  have 
dreamt  that  the  mingling  of  the  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  would  have  yielded  such  a  glorious 
harvest.  But  the  fact  remains,  and  every  season 
brings  these  beautiful  hybrids  into  greater  pro- 
minence. It  matters  little  to  the  lover  of  garden 
Roses  whether  the  Hybrid  Teas  are  classed  separate 
at  exhibitions  or  with  the  H.  P.'s.  Suffice 
it  that  such  charming  kinds  exist.  It  is  com- 
monly admitted  that  La  France  was  the  first 
Hybrid  Tea,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  such 
a  grand  Rose  should  be  raised  without  the  aid  of 
artificial  hybridisation.  That  it  is  a  hybrid  is,  I 
think,  abundantly  clear.  There  is  much  of  the 
China  in  this  lovely  Rose,  but  M.  Guillot  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  its  origin.  If  such  a  Rose 
could  be  obtained  by  chance,  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  French  raisers,  with  their 
glorious  climate  so  well  adapted  to  seeding 
Roses,  have  allowed  golden  opportunities  to  pass, 
when  they  might  have  obtained  by  artificial  aid 
many  striking  novelties  that  would  have  equalled, 
if  not  surpassed,  the  accomplished  efforts  of  our 
own  countrymen.  It  is  cheering  to  know  that 
Mons.  Pernet-Ducher  is  working  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  the  results  attending  his  endeavours 
have  been  so  far  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
production  of  such  beauties  as  Caroline  Tes- 
tout,  Mme.  Abel  Cliatenay,  Marquise  Litta, 
and  others  go  far  to  prove  this  statement.  La 
France  was  introduced  in  1SG7,  and  we  had 
to  wait  seven  years  ere  Captain  Christy  and 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  appeared.  The  former  is  as 
popular  to-day  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  but 
the   latter,  although  a   useful    Rose,   is  heavily 


handicapped  by  the  dull  colour  of  its  expanded 
blossoms.  Another  four  years  elapsed  before 
Mme.  Alexandre  Bcrnaix  appeared.  This  was  a 
good  Rose,  if  somewhat  llat.  The  next  year  (l!S7S) 
witnessed  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Bennett's  seed- 
lings. These  were  a  very  disappointing  lot,  but 
their  introduction  was  soon  to  be  atoned  for  by 
the  magnificent  varieties  that  followed  from 
the  same  source.  Reine  ^^arie  Henrietto  was 
also  of  the  same  year.  The  year  18S2  gave 
us  one  of  the  best  decorative  Roaes  we  pos- 
sess, namely,  Camoens,  also  Lady  .Mary  Fitz- 
William,  a  variety  that  has  laid  the  foundation 
for  so  many  later  novelties.  Another  Hose  of  the 
same  year,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  is  not  to  be 
despised,  and  is  far  superior  to  many  that  we  have 
recently  seen  obtaining  gold  medals.  The  next 
year  (1883)  gave  us  Grace  Darling.  It  is  a  charm- 
mg  Rose,  so  strong  in  growth,  as  hardy  as  a 
gaUica  variety,  and  delightful  in  colouring,  but 
somehow  when  cut  the  beautiful  tints  quickly 
fade.  The  following  year  we  were  given  Cloire 
Lyonnaise,  and  in  spite  of  many  rivals  it  remains 
the  best  lemon-white  variety  for  garden  decora- 
tion. Waltham  Climbers  No.  1  and  No.  3  followed 
in  1885.  The  former  is  still  the  brightest  crimson 
climbing  Rose,  possessing  beauty  of  form  and 
vigorous  growth,  and  the  latter  a  darker  shade 
with  lovely  recurved  petals  and  deliciously 
scented.  This  year  also  produced  the  marvellous 
Her  Majesty.  For  the  exhibitors  it  remains  a 
standard  variety,  but  the  flowers  are  generally  con- 
sidered too  coar.se  for  garden  or  room  decoration. 
Yiscountess  Folkestone,  which  I  have  heard  de- 
scribed by  some  as  the  most  lovely  of  all  Roses, 
was  first  seen  in  1886.  W.  F.  Bennett,  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  Roses,  and  Mme.  Joseph  Desbois, 
together  with  the  glorious  rampant  Rose  Olga  de 
Wurtemburg,  were  given  to  the  public  the  same 
year.  Mme.  Germaine  Caillot,  which  now  and 
then  is  seen  in  most  beautiful  condition,  was  the 
outcome  of  the  year  1887,  as  also  was  The 
Meteor,  which  I  believe  was  given  away  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  so  little  did  he  value  it.  A  grower  in 
America,  however,  has  a  far  different  opinion  of 
it,  for  he  declared  quite  recently  that  all  other 
Roses  might  go  so  long  as  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  The  Meteor  as  a  crimson  forcing  variety. 
The  Puritan  was  another  Rose  of  the  same  year  ; 
it  had,  however,  a  very  short  existence ;  but 
another  variety,  Bardou  Job,  is  still  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  semi-double 
flowers.  Duchess  of  Albany  appeared  in  18S8,  and 
the  lapse  of  ten  years  has  not  diminished  its 
popularity.  In  the  forcing  house  one  would  take 
it  for  a  crimson  variety,  so  very  intense  in  colour 
are  its  fragrant  blossoms.  Comte  Henri  Rignon 
and  Souvenir  de  Wootton  were  introduced  this 
same  year.  The  former  is  of  stumpy  growth  but 
highly  decorative,  being  a  perfect  sheet  of  bloom 
when  fully  out,  but  the  latter  is  too  dull  in  colour 
to  be  considered  worth  a  place,  although  it  is 
remarkably  free.  In  the  year  1889  we  had  White 
Lady  ;  magnificent  in  the  highest  degree  are  its 
blossoms,  and  this  season  has  seen  it  in  wondrous 
splendour.  The  white  La  France,  a  real  beauty 
and  so  grandly  decorative,  also  La  France  de  '89, 
a  fine  Rose,  which  has  undoubtedly  suffered  from 
its  ridiculous  name,  were  also  introductions  of 
1889.  The  next  year  (1890)  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Roses  of  any 
year  ever  sent  out.  I  refer  to  Caroline  Testout. 
I  question  if  any  Rose  has  obtained  such 
unstinted  praise  as  this  variety.  The  raiser, 
Mons.  Pernet-Ducher,  gave  us  the  same  year 
the  long-budded  Gustavo  Regis,  and  other  fine 
continental  varieties  were  Marquise  de  Salisbury 
and  Triomphe  de  Pernet  p^re.  Pink  Rover,  a 
fragrant  pink  climber,  and  Danmark  must  also 
be  included  among  this  same  year's  productions. 
The  year  1891  was  also  remarkable,  and  this  time 
our  (ierman  neighbours  scored  heavily  with  the 
introduction  of  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  a 
variety  of  equal  individuality  as  Carohne  Testout. 
The  pretty  Mme.  Pernet-Ducher,  the  grand  deco- 
rative Grand  Due  de  Luxembourg,  the  very  dis. 
tinct  La  Fraicheur,  together  witli  lesser  lights, 
such  as  Mme.  Joseph  Bonnaire,   Baronne  G.  de 
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Noirmoiit,  Progress,  and  Augustine  Halem,  were 
also  introduced  in  1S91.  The  next  year  nothing 
very  remarkable  appeared.  Lady  Henry  Gros- 
venor  was  of  this  year,  but  it  is  a  Rose  better 
adapted  for  indoor  than  outdoor  culture.  Mar- 
quise Litta  was,  perhaps,  the  best  of  1S93.  It 
certainly  is  a  lovely  Rose  and  of  a  most  pleas- 
ing shade  of  colour.  Germaine  Trochon  will  yet 
make  its  way,  for  it  is  a  gootl  grower,  with 
bronzy  3'ellow  flowers,  and  Mme.  Jules  Finger  is 
a  very  double  white  seedling  from  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam.  Hippolyte  Barreau,  although  not 
very  remarkable  in  colour,  has  the  free-flowering 
propensity  of  the  tribe,  and  Princess  May  is  a 
delightfully  fragrant  climbing  Rose,  with  the  most 
perfect  globular-formed  flowers  I  know,  and  Mme. 
Joseph  Combet  would  be  grand  if  its  flowers 
expanded  better.  I  think  the  palm  for  real 
beauties  must  be  awarded  to  the  year  1895. 
What  a  grand  array  !  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  Souvenir  du  President  Carnot, 
Souvenir  de  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier,  Charlotte 
Gillemot,  Clara  Watson,  Princess  Bonnie,  Rosa- 
mane  AUx  Hugier,  and  Josepliine  Marot  are  Roses 
of  the  greatest  excellence.  The  following  year  was 
not  quite  so  productive,  but  twofirst-class  novelties 
appeared,  Antoine  Rivoire  and  Beaut§  Lyonnaise. 
The  former  fully  sustains  thegood  opinion  formed  of 
it  upon  its  introduction.  It  marks  a  distinct  break 
in  Rosus,  as  it  has  Camellia-like  form,  which  is 
very  welcome,  if  only  on  account  of  the  novelty. 
Other  good  kinds  of  this  year  were  Helena 
Cambier,  Marjorie,  Souvenir  d'Auguste  Mestral, 
Alice  Furon,  and  Rosette  de  la  Legion  d'Hon- 
neur,  a  charming  semi-climber,  every  long  shoot 
flowering  at  the  points  and  producing  the 
sweetest  formed  buds  imaginable.  Of  the  pro- 
ductions of  1S97  I  must  speak  with  more  reserve, 
but  I  have  seen  suflicient  of  Madame  Cadeau 
Raniey  and  Mme.  Jules  Cirolez  to  satisfy  mysel 
that  they  have  a  .i;;reat  future  before  them.  Fer- 
dinand jamin  is  good,  but  does  not  surpass  Mme. 
A.  Chatenay.  Ferdinand  Batel  has  a  glorious 
orange  shading.  Countess  of  Caledon  I  cannot 
say  much  for  ;  it  lacks  brightness  of  colour. 
Margaret  Appert  will,  I  believe,  be  in  much 
request ;  so  also  will  Gruss  au  Teplitz  for  its  very 
vivid  cinnabar-scarlet  colour.  Ethel  Richardson 
appears  a  very  poor  grower,  and  we  certainly  do 
not  want  any  retrogression.  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william is  bad  enough,  and  I  think  this  matter  of 
growth  should  be  seriously  considered  before 
launching  upon  the  world  Roses  of  inferior  consti- 
tution, be  they  ever  so  taking  in  colour  or  flower. 
Of  the  novelties  of  189S,  the  gem  is  certainly 
Aurora.  The  grand  plants  which  secured  the 
award  of  merit  at  the  Temple  show  were  suflicient 
evidence  tliat  this  Rose  has  come  to  stay.  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  beautifully  formed,  and  of 
exquisite  .soft  pink  shade,  and  in  addition  to  this 
have  a  very  pronounced  fragrance.  M.  Pernet- 
Dueher,  to  whom  we  turn  for  good  Hybrid  Teas, 
has  sent  us  this  year  I'lnnocence,  Mme.  Eugene 
Boullet,  and  Violoniate  Emile  Levoque,  and  as 
they  have  all  three  obtained  gold  medals  in 
France,  they  must  be  varieties  of  no  mean 
merit.  Tennyson  is  very  double  and  ideal 
in  form,  with  the  fine  pointed  outer  petals 
of  Marcchal  Niel.  Bessie  Brown  has  been  well 
shown,  and  altogether  I  think  our  home  raisers 
are  well  to  the  front,  ^\'e  have  room  for  all  these 
lovely  Roses,  and  if  some  rich  crimsons  and 
maroons  are  produced,  say  the  colour  of  Louis 
van  Houtte,  with  the  habit  and  freedom  of 
flowering  of  Viscountess  Folkestone,  they  would 
receive  a  warm  welcome,  especially  from  growers 
who  have  other  uses  for  their  Roses  beyond  dis- 
playing them  at  Rose  shows.  P. 


bearing  a  dozen  fine  flowers,  some  of  which  came 
up  to  exhibition  standard.  A  good  feature 
among  many  in  this  fine  Rose  is  the  erect  carriage 
of  the  blossoms.  Equally  good  in  its  way  is  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam,  a  prettily- shaded  flower,  very 
full  and  pleasing  to  the  last.  Another  fine  kind 
is  Captain  Christy,  a  Rose  that  rarely  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  good  crop  of  handsome  flowers  in  a  soil 
that  is  moderately  light  and  warm.  In  some 
respects  La  France  is  excellent,  though  the  habit 
is  not  so  uniformly  compact  as  in  the  kinds  pre- 
viously mentioned.  What  is  especially  wanting 
where  Roses  are  grouped  for  effect  are  kinds  with 
good  erect  habit  and  short  sturdy  peduncle. 
Varieties  weak  in  this  respect  are  wanting  in  an 
important  point,  regardless  of  size,  colour,  &c.  It 
is  possible  an  experience  on  heavier  soil  would 
give  widely  ditierent,  though  equally  serviceable 
results,  and  if  any  reader  of  The  Garden  ca,n  add  a 
specially  good  dark  Rose  which  is  a  success  in  light 
or  heavy  soils  and  possessing  the  above  points  of 
merit,  such  will  be  a  welcome  addition. 


Flower  Garden. 


POPPY  ANEMONES  IN  AN  IRISH 
GARDEN. 

The  accompany  illustration  shows  a  small  por- 
tion of  an  Anemone  plot,  in  size  somewhat  ovei- 
a  rood,  which  in  the  sunshine  of  au  April  day 


Good  garden  Roses.— One  of  the  most  surpris- 
ing things  in  connection  with  the  greatRose  family 
is  how  really  few  of  the  H.P.  kinds  generally  are 
good  garden  Roses,  that  is,  creating  a  show  and 
producing  really  good-sized  blossoms  also.  Among 
specially  good  kinds  recently  noted  Ulrich 
Brunner  is  deserving  the  highest  praise,  each  and 
every  plant  of  this  carrying  a  full  complement  of 
blooms,  quite   dwarf   bushes  planted  in   autumn 


Poppy  Anemones  in  an  Irish  garden.  Engraved 
for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  hy 
Mrs.  Lawrenson. 

seemed  like  a  rich  eastern  carpet  unfolded  and 
spread  forth  on  the  hillside.  The  plot  of  ground 
is  on  a  plateau  more  than  400  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  swept  by  all  the  winds 
of  heaven,  as,  standing  beside  it,  one  can  see 
the  horizon  from  the  time  the  sun  rises  behind 
the  distant  low-lying  hills  until  it  .sets  in  the 
west,  where  the  young  plantations  of  Fir  and 
other  trees  scarcely  as  yet  appear  to  touch  the 
sky.  If  Anemones  like  change  of  air  tliey  have 
it  here  m  perfection,  for  there  is  ever  a  cool 
current,  and  fre(iuently  a  strong  blast,  passing 

I  to  and  fro  between  Lough  Neagh  and  the  sea. 

!  The  Poppy  Anemones  seem  to  prefer  a  stifl'  soil 
to  that  which  is  light  and  sandy.  Moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  and  at  the  root  they  delight  in, 
and  as  they  find  both  without  stint  in  the 
"  North  Countrie,"  they  flourish  there  with 
according  vigour. 


The  mode  of  culture  adopted  is  to  take  any 
bit  of  fresh  ground  which  has  been  previously 
cropped  with  Potatoes  and  vegetables,  and  hav- 
ing dug  into  it  a  good  supply  of  cow  manure,  to 
sow  the  seed  broadcast  as  early  in  the  month  of 
Blarch  as  the  weather  permits,  covering  with 
some  fine  soil  in  which  burnt  earth  or  any- 
thing else  has  been  mixed  to  lighten  it 
and  prevent  the  surface  caking.  Weeding  is 
carefully  attended  to,  for  if  the  weeds  attain  any 
size  their  removal  disturbs  the  growth  of  the 
young  seedlings.  Indeed,  I  think  this  is  the 
main  cause  of  so  much  failure  in  the  outdoor 
sowing  of  Anemones  ;  the  weeds  attain  size  so 
rapidly  and  the  Anemones  in  their  early  stage 
grow  so  slowly,  that  when  the  weeds  are  pulled 
up  the  tender  rootlets  of  the  latter  are  shaken 
and  the  soil  left  so  loose,  that  they  perish  in  the 
hot  sunshine  unless  water  is  constantly  and 
freely  supplied.  The  Anemones  thus  sown  and 
cared  for,  and  thinned  out  when  large  enough  to 
handle  to  5  inclies  or  6  inches  apart,  commence 
throwing  up  tiower-heads  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, and  continue  to  supply  blossoms  more 
or  less  according  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather 
all  through  the  winter.  As  the  days  of  the  new 
year  increase  in  length,  so  do  the  blooms 
increase  in  abundance  until  the  meridian  of 
their  beauty.  And  thus  I  saw  them  last  April 
in  their  glory,  with  every  petal  flung  open  to  the 
sunshine,  while  in  the  distant  hilly  back- 
ground the  Bracken  was  still  sere  and  the  grass 
yet  brown  and  scorched  from  the  fierce  winds  of 
!March.  In  colour,  they  varied  from  the  softest 
jjink  to  crimson  and  fiery  scarlet,  and  from  pale 
lilac  to  rich  purple  and  deep  blue,  with  dashes 
here  and  there  of  pure  white  flowers  and  those 
with  tips  and  rings  of  colour,  the  blossoms 
themselves  each  measuring  from  4  inches  to 
U  inches  across. 

Now,  when  August  gives  us  Roses  and  Lilies, 
the  Anemones  are  forgotten,  but  in  days  to  come 
they  will  be  again  precious.  A.  L.  L. 


LILIUM   SUPERBUM. 


The  Swamp  Lily  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of 
those  species  (all  of  which  are  natives  of  North 
America)  which  have  peculiar  rhizomatous  bulbs. 
In  L.  superbum  this  character  is  especially  pro- 
nounced, for  when  thoroughly  established  this 
Lily  will  push  out  a  rhizome  to  an  extent  of 
perhaps  6  inches  from  the  old  bulb,  and  on  the 
point  of  this  rhizome  another  bulb  will  be  formed, 
which  will  in  its  turn  search  for  new  quarters. 
While  the  connection  between  the  old  bulb  and 
the  new  is  usually  totally  devoid  of  scales,  it  is 
occasionally  studded  with  small  bulbs,  which  in 
their  turn  attain  flowering  size,  till  quite  a  mass 
or  clump  is  formed.  From  4  feet  to  6  feet  is 
usually  given  as  the  height  of  this  Lily,  but  good 
established  specimens  will  sometimes  exceed  this 
limit  by  nearly  a  yard.  The  leaves  are  very 
sharp- pointed  and  arranged  in  regidar  whorls 
around  the  stem,  a  considerable  space  generally 
e-xisting  between  each  whorl.  In  a  vigorous 
example  the  elegantly  reflexed  1  ilooms  are  mostly 
arranged  in  an  almost  perfect  pyramid,  and 
though  in  shape  they  vary  but  little,  yet  in  the 
colour  of  the  flower  and  the  marking  thereof  a 
very  great  deal  of  diflerenee  occurs  amongst 
them.  A  particularly  deep  -  coloured  form 
was  figured  in  The  Garden,  November  '29. 
1890.  In  this  the  flowers  were  of  a  bright 
crimson  tint,  with  a  few  blackish  spots  to- 
wards the  centre.  Between  this  and  the  lightest- 
tinted  form,  represented  by  a  pale  yellowish 
flower,  are  innumerable  gradations  of  shade  and 
colour,  some  of  the  orange  tints  being  particularly 
effective.  The  spotting  of  the  flower,  too,  is  just 
as  variable,  the  size  of  the  spots  and  the  arrange- 
ment thereof  diff'ering  more  or  less  in  almost  every 
individual.  While  in  the  case  of  several  Lilies 
we  are  inundated  with  varieties,  in  some  of  which 
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the  name  proves  to  be  the  principal  distinctive 
feature,  it  is  strange  that  varietal  names  are 
wanting  in  the  case  of  the  Swamp  Lily,  though 
there  is  a  great  difference  to  bo  found  amongst 
them.  This  Lily  is  essentially  a  moisture-loving 
plant,  luit  at  the  same  time  a  swamp  is  not  neces- 
sary to  its  welldoing.  Some  good  examples  are 
particularly  attractive  just  now  in  the  beds  at  the 
oack  of  tlie  I'alm  house  at  Row.  H.  I'. 
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THE   CLEJIATISES. 
Section  III.— Floride.e. 
( Continued  from  page  40.) 
The  C.  florideie  commence  the  series  of  large- 
flowering     Clematis.      In     177l>     the     "large- 
flowered  "    Clematis,    so-called,    made   its   first 
appearance.     Probably  this  was  only  a  variety 
of     the      Indian      Atragene     (Horida      plena). 
Granted,    however,    tliat    the    introduction    of 
the  variety  and  of  the  species  tlorida  simplex 
took   place   at   the   same   time,    still   only   the 
former  came  to  be  widely  known  in  horticul- 
ture.    As  we  shall  see,  it  was  not  until  half  a 
century   later,    towards  IS.'M,    that   C.    bicolor 
Sieboldi  became  known  in  European  gardens. 
Like    the    .-izureas,    the    tiorideiu    came    to    us 
from   Japan,    not   Florida,    as  I  have  seen   it 
stated  in  certain  catalogues.     They  are  allied 
to  the  a7,ure;e,  but  there  is  a  nofcible  diflerence 
in  the  flowers,  in  the  time  of  bloom,  which  is  a 
little    later,    and   especially   in    the   evergreen 
foliage  of  the  floridea-.     There  is  a  diflerence 
also  in  the  leaf,  which,  instead  of  being  simply 
three-lobed,  is  entire  and  hairy.     The  floride.-e 
are  delicate  plants  and  have  long  been  classed 
as  greenhouse  Clematises.     They  can,  however, 
be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  favourable  situa- 
tions, with  light  soil  rich  in  vegetable  mould. 
In    ordinary   winters    in   a   temperate   climate 
they  retain   their   foliage.     The   following   are 
three  well-established   forms  under  which  the 
Japanese  species  group  themselves  : — 

C.  FLORIDA  (Thunb.).— The  single-flowered 
Clematis  fiorida  I  have  had  some  time  in  cultiva- 
tion ;  it  is  seldom  found  in  catalogues.  This 
typical  species  is  remarkable  for  its  single  milk- 
white  flowers,  wliich  are  of  fair  size  and  flat.  I 
have  never  seen  C.  florida  simplex  in  collections  of 
the  present  day. 

C.  FLORIDA  PLEN-A  (Wild.),  Atragene  indica 
<Desf.),  Atragene  florida  (Pers.).— The  Indian 
Atragene  of  horticulture  is  still  frecjuently  met 
with.  It  is  a  summer-flowering  plant,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  double,  greenish  white,  last  a 
considerable  time.  This  variety  is  constant,  but 
more  curious  than  beautiful. 

C.  BicoLOR  (Cels),  C.  florida  Sieboldi  (Hort. 
Belg.).— The  bi-coloured  Clematis  of  Siebold.as  it 
IS  often  called,  is  a  very  distinct  and  interesting 
variety  if  we  consider  it  as  not  belonging  to  the 
species.  Its  first  introduction  was  in  1829,  along 
with  C.  azurea,  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Ghent, 
but  until  KS3G-.S8  it  was  not  much  known  in 
French  gardens.  In  foliage  and  habit  C.  bicolor 
resemliles  the  foregoing  species,  the  essential 
diflerence  being  in  the  flower,  which  is  double 
and  bi-coloured.  Encircled  by  a  white  collaret 
of  large  sepals,  the  centre  forms  a  corona  of  little 
violet  petals,  which  impart  to  the  flower  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  Granadilla  or  Passion  Flower. 
These  petals  are  stamens  in  process  of  transfor- 
mation into  brown-coloured  exterior  anthers  ;  the 
interior  ones  continue  with  the  pistils  after  the 
fall  of  the  bloom. 

The  C.  floride,ie  give  a  long  and  continuous 
bloom  during  the  summer  owing  to  the  growth 
and  the  development  of  the  branches.  They 
may  be  pruned,  but  it  will  retard  the  bloom. 
In  mild  winters,  when  they  retain  their  leaves, 
they  start  into  growth  early.  Among  the  sec- 
tion I  of  floridc;e  I  place  a  charming  and  con- 
stant hybrid  known  for  more  than  thirty  years— 


C.  FLORIDA  VENOSA  (Viticella  venosa,  Hort.)  — 
Its  parentage  is  revealed  by  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  hybrid  ;  the  same  caniage,  divided 
foliage,  Mowers  of  like  form,  bavin.'  Ave  to  six 
petals  of  a  fine  violet-blue  with  rosy,  velvety  anrl 
iridescent  tones.  Hardy  and  prolific  in  bloom 
C.  Honda  vonosa,  after  being  long  with  me  in 
cultivation,  accidentally  gave  perfectly  mature 
seed  winch,  sown  in  1870,  sjirang  up  and  gave 
birth  to  diverse  products,  of  whicb  I  shall  speak 
in  treating  of  the  hybrids. -Du.  Jules  dk  Bblf 
in  Bulle/in  d'JloHunlliire  de  la  Sartlu.  ' 

(To  be  continued.  J 


A  DORSETSHIRE   STREAM-GARDEN. 
Hai'Peninc    to   be   on   a    visit   in    Dorsetshire 
during  the  early  days  of  June,  I  was  taken  by 
my  host  to  Minterne    Abbey,    where,    by  the 
courtesy   of   Lord   Digby,   I    was    enabled    to 
inspect  the  charming   stream-garden  which  has 
during    recent     years      been     formed    in    the 
grounds.     Minterne  Abbey  itself,   though  dis- 
tant   but    some   fifteen    miles    from    the   sea, 
stands  at   an  elevation  of  COO  feet  above  sea- 
level,     while     from    the    hill    of    High    Stoy 
scarcely  more  than  a  mile  away,  a  panorama  i.s 
unfolded  that  can  be  rivalled  in  few  counties  of 
England.     Mile  upon  mile  stretch  the  pleasant 
pastures,   fertile    and  well   wooded,   until   the 
light  green  of  the  grass  is  lost  to  view  and  the 
darker  tint  of  the  foliage  of  the  trees  alone  is 
visible  ;  this,   again,    under    the    spell   of    the 
intervening  atmosphere,   changes  colour  as   it 
recedes  from  the  eye   and  blue  distances  melt 
imperceptibly  into  the  still   bluer   remoteness 
where,  afar,  the  furthest  hill-top  cuts  the  clear 
sky-Ime.     Approaching  the  house,  a  steep  crass 
slope  on  the  left  falls  into  a  deep  valley,  where 
shimmer  the  waters  of  a  lakelet,  dark  by   con- 
trast to  the  sno^vy  plumage  of  the  swans  that 
float  on  Its  still  surface.     On  the  further   side 
the  ground  again  rises  rapidly,  the  silver  -  grey 
and  fawn  of  the  Jersey  cattle  intensifying ''the 
bright  green  tint  of  the  grass,  while  the  su°mmit 
of  the  slope  is  fringed  with   noble  trees.      The 
walk  to  the  stream-garden  descends  gradually 
between  fine  Beeches,  the  opener  spaces  planted 
with  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  interspersed 
with    Lilies,   whUe   in    the   grass   Narcissi   are 
naturalised,    and    in   the   shadier   spots   Perns 
flourish    in    profusion.     Before    the   region  of 
streamlets   that    intersect    the   lower   level    is 
reached,  three  lately-constructed  rock  gardens, 
enjoying  varied  positions  of  sunshine  and  par- 
tial  shade,   are  passed,    in    which   among    the 
plants    in    bloom    at    the    time    of    my   visit 
were  Aubrietias  in  variety,  Geums,  Gypsophila 
cerastoides,  Lithospermum  prostratum,   and   a 
number   of   Saxifrages,    of   which   S.   lint^ulata 
cochleans,   S.   nepalensis,   S.  Macnabiana,  and 
S.  valdensis  were  conspicuous.   Into  the  stream- 
garden,  which    not   many  years   since    was   an 
Osier    bed,    many   sparkling   springs   well   out 
from  where  the  abruptly  sloping  hills  meet  the 
gentler  contours  of  the  lower  lands  ;  one,  risinc 
beneath  a  Holly  tree   in  a  shady  dell,  whose 
.steep  sides  are  veiled  with  Fern  fronds,  spreads 
it.self  into  a  crystal-clear  pool,  whence,  riiiplinf 
with    musical    murmur    into    the    sunlight,    it 
meanders  down  among  the  flowers  and  %lL<fe 
of  the  delightful  wild  garden  that  fringes  its 
banks  through  many  a  curve.     In  this  retreat 
the   Lilies   are   evidently  at   home.     The   tall, 
slender  shafts  of  Lilium  auratum,  on  which  the 
buds  are  not  yet  apparent,  look  the  picture  of 
health,   while   the  sturdy   flower-stems   of   the 
giant  Lilies  of  the  Himalayas  promise  many  a 
coronal  of  vanilla-scented  blo.ssoms  poised  at  a 
height   that   no    other   Lily   may  attain.     Tall 
Mulleins  with  grey-green  foliage  are  in  ilower  I 
as  are  a  host  of  Poppies,  whilst   the  delicate  I 


tints    of    the    hybrid    Aquilegias    produce    an 
exquisite  colour-ettect    in  their  green   setting, 
and   Irises,   Ixias,  and   the  greater  St.  Bruno's 
Ijily  are    blossoming.     In  one  spot   masses  of 
London  Pride  and  breadths  of  blue  Forget-me- 
not   create   a   charming   picture,   while  "here  a 
colony  of  Solomon's  Seal  bends  arching,  flower- 
studded    stems  above   the  rivulet,  over  whose 
niargni  the  crimson  and  gold  of  the  Mimulus 
have  111  places  encroached.     Here  the  Jajianese 
Primulas,   rose-coloured   and    white,   show,    by 
their  vigour  and  the  abundance  of  their  blossoms, 
their  appreciation  of  the  conditions  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.     In   the  background  a  yellow 
Day  Lily  gleams  against  the  crim.son  foliage  of 
a  Jlaple,  and  gracile  form  is  expressed  by  slender 
Reed  and  grass  or  tapering  Bamboo.     Of  these 
latter  a  walk  was  planted  some  four  years  ago, 
and  tlie  bright  green  foliage  of  the  arching  shafts 
evidences  that  their   vitality   has   been   unim- 
paired by   the  past  winter,   whilst  the  strong 
young   growths,    almost    r>   inches   in   circum° 
ference,  promise  to  exceed   the  stature  of  the 
mature  canes  by  many  feet.     Bambusa  Simoni 
has  already  attained  a  height  of  lo  feet,  and 
between   its   swaying  stems   a  suspended  ne.st 
shows     where     the     black-cap    has    reared   its 
brood. 

Flowering  shrubs  and  trees  are  well  repre- 
sented in  the  stream-garden.  There  the  Labur- 
nums spread  their  showers  of  gold.  Lilacs  per- 
fume the  air,  and  Azaleas  glow  in  scarlet, 
orange  and  yellow.  The  Snowdrop  Tree  (Hale- 
sia)  produces  its  white  bells  and  Viburnum 
plicatum  its  snowy  bloom-trusses  ;  Weigelas, 
Staphyleas,  Leycesterias  and  Pernettyas  flower  '; 
and  as  midsummer  approaches,  the  Syringas 
(PhOadelphus)  are  odorous  with  blossom,  and 
the  Austrian  Briers,  yellow  and  copper,  with 
the  Japanese  Roses  (R.  rugosa),  both  single  and 
double,  are  in  full  bloom,  while  later  the 
Spineas  in  variety  perfect  their  feathery 
inflorescence.  The  Plantain  Lilies,  with  their 
handsome  cordate  leaves,  provide  fine  form  in 
their  bold  outlines,  the  blue-green  foliage  of 
Funkia  Sieboldi  being  especially  admirable  in 
tint,  and  for  richly-coloured  leafage  there  are 
Prunus  Pissardi  and  Acers  of  varied  hues,  one 
brown-red  Japanese  Maple  having  a  spread 
of  10  feet.  '■ 

Crossing  the  stream  by  stepping-stones  hard 
by  where   a   tributary  spring   joins   the   main 
current,    one  sees  the  limpid  water  sparklintf 
round  a  bend,   shadowed   here   and    there    by 
giant  over-arching  Fern  fronds.     Further  down 
Its  course  tall  trees  interpose  their  leafy  tracery 
between   stream   and  .sky,    permitting   only   a 
stray    sun-shaft     to    fleck    the    ever  -  rippling 
surface    of     the     running     water,     that    anon 
reaches    a    barrier    through    which    it    forces 
Its    way,  and,  emerging  from  a  bank  of  Ferns, 
falls    foaming    over    rock    and    boulder    to    a 
lower    level.     In    this  sanctuary   the  peaceful 
monotone  of  the  falling  water,  that  "  sound  of 
loud  repose,"  is  ever  present,  varying  but  little 
with  the  circling  months,  for  the  volume  of  the 
springs  IS  constant,  and  is  but  little  influenced 
by  the  periods  of  torrential  rains  and  drought 
that  render  many  a  rivulet  now  a  foaming  rush 
of   turbid   water,  now  a  reluctant  trickle  that 
scarce  has  power  to  thread  the  Flag  leaves  that 
fringe  its  course.     The  seasons  come  and  go, 
but  the  voice  of  the  ca.scade,  heedless  of  the 
p.-issage  of  time,  remains  unchanged,  and  as  its 
unvarying  cadence  falls  upon  the  ear,  the  words 
of  the  gracious  motto  that  encircles  the  sundial 
on  the  neighbouring  church  involuntarily  pro- 
ject themselves  on  the  retina  of  the   mind— 
"  Le  terajis  passe,  I'amitiij  re.ste."     The  tender 
sentiment  is  a  reminder  that  other  and  more 
precious  things  than  the  song  of  the  fall  are 
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unaffected  by  the  lapse  of  years.  Of  such  are 
the 

Frjerdsbips  folded,  put  away, 
PresBed  into  memory's  leaves  like  faded  flowers. 

Time  passes,  but  remembrance  remains  un- 
altered. 

riioiights  and  remembrances  :  these  are  the  thinjs 
that  remain  for  ever. 

But,  despite  the  languorous  refrain  of  the 
fall  that  has  for  a  while  rendered  the  listener 
oblivious  of  the  prosaic  side  of  life,  the  stream 
runs  on  its  course  unresting,  and,  waking  from 
the  reverie,  one  follows  where  Osmundas  lift 
their  jilunied  frondage  on  the  verge  of  banks 
carpeted  with  the  fresh  green  of  the  Oak  Fern, 
where  the  American  Maiden-hair  (Adiantum 
pedatum)  and  other  exotic  Ferns  have  found  a 
congenial  home,  while  here  and  there  Lithos- 
permum  and  Oxalis  peep  out  among  the  fronds, 
the  Lily  of  the  Valley  grows  in  masses,  and, 
earlier  in  the  year,  the  Cyclamens  brighten 
spaces  with  their  reflexed  blossoms.  Trees  of 
all  descriptions  flourish  in  the  iron  and  potash 
provided  by  the  green-sand  formation,  fine 
Cedars,  Larches  and  Ilexes  evidencing  by  their 
luxuriant  growth  that  the  soil  is  to  their  liking, 
while  a  giant  Taxodium  rears  its  lofty  column 
in  sight  of  the  abbey,  and  deciduous  trees,  such 
as  Beeches,  (Jaks  and  Limes,  have  reached 
stately  proportions.  S.  W.  F. 


Campanula  celtidifolia  var.  ccelestis. — 
The  note  by  "  I).  "  in  The  Garden  of  ;Wth  ult. 
(page  "iH)  is  a  timely  one,  and  may,  one  hopes, 
draw  the  attention  of  some  to  a  beautiful,  but 
comparatively  little  known,  member  of  this 
beautiful  genus.  C.  celtidifolia  is  a  very  free 
bloomer,  and  does  well  in  the  ordinary  border. 
In  going  through  Mrs.  Maxwe'l-Witham's  gar- 
den at  Kirkconnel,  Newabbey,  N.B.,  the  other 
day,  I  again  saw  the  variety  grown  there  as  C.  c. 
var.  ca'lestis.  The  name  under  which  it  was 
received  from  the  nurseryman  who  supplied  it  is 
not  a  very  happy  one,  as  there  is  nothing  about 
the  colouring  which  can  be  considered  in  keeping 
with  the  varietal  title.  The  flowers  may  more 
aptly  be  called  reddish  purple.  Purple  flowers 
are  not  favourites  with  many,  yet  this  Bellflower 
is  fiee  from  the  tints  usually  considered  so 
objectionable.  C.  celtidifolia  cu'lestis  has  been 
grown  at  Kirkconnel  for  several  years,  but  in  no 
former  season  have  I  seen  it  more  attractive. — 
S.  Arn'ott. 

Fuchsia  Scarcity. — In  Hyde  Park  one  of  the 
features  is  the  number  of  large  Fuchsias  that  are 
employed,  and  though  several  varieties  have  at 
one  time  or  other  been  used,  the  selected  ones  are 
but  few  in  number.  Of  dark  kinds,  the  variety 
Scarcity  is  met  with  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others,  it  being  in  every  respect  well  adapted 
for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  of  good  free,  yet  sturdy 
growth,  pushing  forth  its  side  branches  horizon- 
tally or  nearly  so,  while  it  is  exceedingly  free 
flowering.  The  blooms  are  large,  the  single 
corolla  being  of  a  rich  plum  colour,  while  the 
sepals,  which  are  partially  reflexed  and  thick  in 
texture,  are  red.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  one  of 
the  very  best  varieties  for  such  a  purpose.  An- 
other somewhat  in  the  same  way,  but  not  used  to 
anything  like  the  s.ame  extent,  is  Tower  of 
London,  which  is  of  a  rather  more  drooping 
habit.  Of  light  kinds,  the  old  market  variety 
Mrs.  Marshall  still  holds  its  own,  and  the  equally 
old  Mme.  Cornelissen  is  the  principal  representa- 
tive of  those  with  white  corollas.  That  very  dis- 
tinct form  Earl  of  Beaconslield  is  also  very  effec- 
tive in  the  open  ground. — H.  P. 

New  Tufted  Pansies. — As  to  these  it  is  not 
easy  to  gauge  the  public  taste.  The  large  bed- 
ding Pansy  with  a  sprawling  growth  seems  to 
please  some  of  the  growers,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  prize-lists  at  the  National  show.  My  efforts 
have  been  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  with  a 


profusion  of  moderate-sized  flowers  and  a  flat  pro- 
liferous growth  as  to  habit.  I  think  now  I  have 
many  varieties  with  the  habit  of  Blue  Gown, 
white,  yellow  and  blue.  Although  yellow  Tufted 
Pansy  Rowberry  has  a  sprawling  habit,  the  colour 
of  the  flower  and  quality  of  petal  are  not  excelled. 
With  pollen  from  that  variety  I  have  crossed  Gold 
Crest  and  Coolgardie,  two  of  my  dwarfs,  with 
distinct  results.  The  seedlings  from  that  cross 
are  great  improvements.  I  have  several  bedding 
varieties  with  the  right  habit,  golden  flowers,  and 
a  profusion  of  them.  These  will,  when  known,  be 
grown  by  all  who  want  a  nice  contrast  in  colour. 
These  do  best  in  a  light  soil  of  leaf-mould  with 
rotted  manure,  sand  and  light  loam.  The  season 
in  the  north  has  been  windy,  over-dry,  and  no 
great  growth  on  anything.  We  may  come  to 
have  a  fine  autumn,  however. — Charles  Stuart, 
Hilhide,  Chirnside. 


ANDROSACE  SARMENTOSA. 

This  beautiful  spring  -  blooming  alpine  is  a 
native  of  the  rocky  pastures  of  the  Himalayas. 
Its  flowers  are  of  a  lilac-pink  colour,  in  handsome 
umbels,  and  it  blooms  for  four  or  five  weeks 
from  the   middle   of  April.     Like   many   other 


Anxro^iici^  Aarmentosa.  j^ntjraved  for  The  Gahdex 
from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr,  J.  Soltau-Symons, 
Chaddlewoodj  Plynipton. 

woolly-leaved  alpines,  it  suft'ers  much  from 
damp,  and  consequently  should  be  planted  in  a 
slanting  position  and  protected  with  glass  in  the 
winter.  When  not  in  bloom  its  broad  rosettes 
of  leaves  always  make  it  pleasing  and  attractive 
for  a  rock  garden.  The  engraving  is  from  a 
photograph  taken  towards  the  end  of  last  April. 
It  was  planted  ten  years  ago,  and  now  covers  a 
space  of  4  feet  by  3  feet.  The  soil  it  is  growing 
in  is  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts, 
and  it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  is  watered 
freely  during  the  summer,  and  covered  during 
the  winter  months  with  a  light  form  of  garden 
frame.  G.  H. 

Lilium  Browni. — This  Lily,  noted  on  p.  81, 
will  occasionally  produce  three  flowers  on  a  stem, 
but  at  the  same  time  two  are  of  far  more  f recjuent 
occurrence,  while  one  large  solitary  bloom  is  very 
common.  Some  bulbs  of  this  Lily  that  I  planted 
quite  early  last  year  have  behaved  in  a  very 
erratic  manner.  They  showed  no  signs  of  growth 
above  ground  during  the  whole  of  last  season, 
though  the  bulbs  were  found  to  be  perfectly 
sound,  with  many  roots  in  good  condition.  They 
were  then  allowed   to   remain   undisturbed,  and 


this  season  four  of  them  have  borne  three  flowers^ 
each,  while  there  are  several  with  two  blooms.  It 
is  certainly  in  every  way  a  very  beautiful  Lily, 
while  it  is  also  more  robust  in  constitution  than 
some  other  species. — T. 

Carnations. — This  has  been  a  bad  season  for 
border  Carnations  in  this  district,  and  very  few 
really  good  flowers  have  been  seen.  The  plants 
came  through  the  winter  better  than  usual,  but 
most  of  the  flowers  are  thin,  poor,  and  very  badly 
infested  with  thrips,  which  seem  more  than  ordi- 
narily plentiful  on  all  crops  that  they  thrive  on 
this  year.  The  varieties  that  have  done  best  are 
the  old  Raby  Pink,  Marguerite  Hamel,  Burn 
Pink,  Alice  Ayres,  May  Queen,  Carolus  Duran, 
Salamander,  and  a  few  selected  seedlings.  Those 
which  are  not  seen  to  advantage  include  Murillo, 
Hayes'  Scarlet,  Ellen  Terry,  (doire  de  Nancy, 
Miss  Audrey  Campbell,  King  Arthur,  and  Uriah 
Pike.  For  the  first  time  for  many  years  I  have  a 
perfectly  healthy  stock  of  Mrs.  Reynolds-Hole. 
This  came  to  me  last  year  to  replace  the  diseased 
stock  that  I  discarded,  and  this  it  has  done  well. 
—J.  C.  T. 

Double-flowered  Martagon  Lily.  —  It 
afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  this  rare 
variety  of  the  Martagon  Lily  was  in  such  a  thriv- 
ing state  at  Kirkconnel,  for  it  is  now-a-days  very 
seldom  met  with,  and  even  if  seen,  by  no  means 
invariably  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  most 
vigorous  of  all  the  Martagons  appears  to  be  the 
variety  dalmaticum,  many  grand  examples  of 
which  have  come  under  my  notice  this  season. 
Unfortunately,  all  the  bulbs  disposed  of  as  dal- 
maticum are  not  of  equal  merit,  the  true  variety- 
having  flowers  of  a  solid  blackish  purple  tint, 
whereas  in  others  the  colour  is  more  or  less 
washy.  Concerning  the  bulbs  of  the  Martagon 
Lily,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  scales  are  so 
brittle,  especially  just  at  the  base,  that  they 
suffer  from  rough  handling  more  than  those  of 
almost  any  other  Lily ;  hence  in  transplanting 
them  they  should  be  handled  with  especial  care, 
and  the  large  stout  roots  at  the  base  of  the  bulb 
should  be  damaged  as  little  as  possible.  With  all 
the  care  that  may  be  taken  the  bulbs  will  some- 
times be  dormant  or  nearly  so  for  a  season  after 
transplanting. — H.  P. 


TUFTED  PANSIES. 

With  plenty  of  rain,  cool  nights  and  dull  days 
these  are  having  a  grand  season,  and  some  few 
which  have  given  trouble  in  former  years  to  get 
stock  of  are  promising  to  produce  plenty  of  cuttings 
of  the  right  sort  this  year.  Of  the  latter.  Holy- 
rood  is  the  worst  I  grow,  but  the  colour  is  so  rich 
that  it  cannot  be  discarded.  (I'uaker  Maid  has  a 
fine  constitution  and  gives  no  trouble,  but  during 
the  past  year  or  two  the  flowers  have  run  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  destroy  the  soft  quiet  shade  of 
colour  it  once  gave.  A  few  plants  remain  true, 
but  the  flowers  of  the  rest  are  flaked  and  striped 
with  purple.  Propagation  from  unaffected  plants 
only  does  not  stop  the  progress  of  rogues, 
neither  does  autumn  planting.  I  should  be  glad 
of  a  hint  to  help,  as  flowers  of  the  true  type  are 
valued.  Countess  of  Kintore  is  one  of  the  showiest 
and  most  constant,  the  only  thing  against  it  being 
its  straggling  habit,  but  this  is  almost  neces- 
sary to  such  a  constant  flowering  variety.  The 
Mearns  is  another  favourite  that  has  taken  to  run- 
ning, but  as  in  this  case  a  self-coloured  rosy 
purple  flower  results  in  place  of  the  bi- coloured 
type,  no  harm  is  done.  Souvenir,  one  of  the  very 
earliest,  has  the  biggest  flower  of  any  \'ariety  I 
grow  ;  it  is  wonderfully  free  and  bright  and 
makes  a  handsome  group.  The  strong  growth 
made  looks,  when  out  of  flower,  like  fat  Water- 
cresses.  After  a  fortnight's  rest  this  is  now 
beginning  to  produce  a  second  and  heavy  crop  of 
flowers.  Bullion  is  a  fine,  free  and  bright  yellow 
variety  that  hardly  ever  slackens  flowering  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  but  it  has  not 
supplanted  a  much  older  and  etpially  free  yellow 
named  Golden  Bedder,  a  particularly  dwarf 
variety  of  the  Pansy  type  as  to  flowers,  which 
have  a  "face"  in  them,  but  close  and  tufted  as 
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to  growth.  Sylvia  is  a  very  freo  creamy  white  of 
good  habit.  Violottii  I  <1j  not  care  for,  it  is  so 
late  in  beginning  to  bloom;  still,  it  is  pretty,  and 
a  freer  typo  with  the  sarao  sized  flower  would  bo 
very  acceptable  in  many  colours.  A  few  excellent 
home-raised  varieties  with  the  right  habit  and  con- 
stitution and  in  various  colours  make  up,  with  the 
ever-flowering  little  Viola  cornuta,  the  set  grown 
here  after  many  have  been  discarded.  The  last 
mentioned  rarely  forms  any  seed- pods  here  ;  con- 
sequently there  is  no  check  to  its  constancy  in 
flowering,  and  I  look  on  it  as  quite  an  excellent 
plant.  J.  C.  Tallack. 


NOTES  AXD  QUESTIONS.— FLOyVEJi. 


A  •white  Thistle.— Uo  any  of  your  readers 
know  of  a  white  Thiotle  or  a  white-flowered  variety  of 
one  ?-V.  B. 

BBxifrasa  Burseriana.  —  In  the  notes  on 
Saxifrages  at  pige  7'J  tliere  ii  a  slight  error  by  the 
omission  of  two  words,  which  gives  a  giant  size  to  the 
rosettes  of  tiio  above  species.  In  the  pa^s-go  com- 
mencing "Once  or  twice  lately,"  paw  7U.  half-way 
down,  read  "  wherein  patclies  of  rose  tes,"  Ac. — E.  J. 

Campanula  pumila  alb i.— Quite  recently  I 
saw  t'lis  growing  in  a  wide  band  at  the  edge  of  a  low 
wall  in  a  cottage  garden  near  to  where  I  reside.  It 
was  in  full  bloom.  This  is  the  w.iy  to  see  what  these 
plants  are  capable  of  doing.  Cottagers  about  here 
take  much  pleasure  in  growing  many  of  the  showy 
hardy  plants,  and  they  grow  them  well. — J.  Ckuuk, 
Forde  Abbev. 

AcartholimoTi  venustutn.— I  have  success- 
fully increased  this  plant  in  this  way  :  Make  a  small 
hole  in  the  ground,  into  which  press  a  portion  of  the 
stem;  on  this  put  a  handful  or  two  of  earth,  and  a 
stone  on  the  top  to  keep  it  all  in  position — in  fact, 
exactly  in  the  way  Carnations  are  layered,  but  without 
slitting  thfl  stem.  11  lots  are  emitted  from  the  buried 
poition,  which  can  be  out  away  from  the  pirent  plant 
in  the  spring. — J.  K.  Xkve,  Campden,  Qlos. 


Societies   and   Exhibitions. 

MIDLa.ND  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE 
EXHIBITION. 

AufiUST  o   A.ND  6. 

This  exhibition  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  was 
one  of  the  finest  we  have  seen  anywhere,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  find  that  the  midland  growers 
can  promote  such  a  keen  competition  in  almost 
every  class  as  we  saw  on  Friday  last.  The  show 
was  held  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Edgbaston. 
and  the  flowers  remained  fresh  surprisingly  well 
Unfortunately,  on  the  second  day  a  heavy  down- 
pour of  rain  continued  throughout  the  afternoon, 
and  must  have  kept  many  hundreds  of  visitors 
from  seeing  a  very  fine  display  of  flowers.  We 
shall  not  attempt  a  detailed  report  of  the  show, 
as  a  prize  list  is  given  in  our  advertisement 
columns.  This  will  show  that  the  .southern 
growers,  especially  Mr.  Martin  Smith  (gardener, 
Mr.  Blick),  came  in  great  force,  and  the  last- 
mentioned  exhibitor  succeeded  in  winning  many 
of  the  chief  prizes,  including  the  challenge  cup, 
given  to  the  exhibitor  who  wins  the  largest 
number  of  prizes  in  certain  classes.  But  we  are 
pleased  to  know  that  a  Birmingham  amateur 
grower,  Mr.  Cartwright,  of  Selly  Park,  Edgbas- 
ton, was  a  very  few  points  behind— a  creditable 
performance,  indeed,  in  face  of  the  very  strong 
competition.  The  challenge  cup,  open  only  to 
the  trade,  was  won  by  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co., 
Sparkhill,  Birmingham.  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  foster  the  cultivation  of 
the  Carnation  in  the  midlands,  and  to  whose 
energy  the  vigour  of  this  society  is  in  no  small 
measure  due,  did  not  compete  this  year  for  the 
cup,  having  won  it  at  the  show  last  season. 

This  has  been  a  remirkabh  year  for  the  Carna- 
tion, a,nd  last  week  was  quite  early  enough  for 
the  midland  competitors,  when  such  southern 
growers  as  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  Mr.  .James  Douglas, 
of  Great  Bookham,  and  Mr.  A.   .1.    Rowberry   of 


The  self  Carnations,  we  wore  pleased  to  notice, 
made  an  effective  display,  and  the  first  prize  in  the 
class  for  twelve  was  won  by  Mr.  Martin  Smith, 
who  had  amongst  others  .Midas,  a  beautiful 
orange-red;  Seagull,  blush;  Cecilia,  yellow; 
Exile,  rose  ;  Lady  Hindlip,  brilliant  scarlet,  and 
Mrs.  E.  Tlambro',  pure  white,  a  flower  conspicuous 
for  its  purity  and  width  of  petal  throughout  the 
oxhiliition.  The  flowers  shown  by  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham  were  exceptionally  Hue  ;  indeed,  the 
two  stands  were  well  matched,  and  amongst 
the  several  varieties  wo  noticed  a  very  deli- 
cate yellow  named  Reginu,  which  approaches 
closely  the  well-known  (Jermania.  Whether  it 
will  eclipse  that  well-known  variety  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  its  lemon  tint  will  be  appreciated. 
A  very  successful  grower  of  Carnations,  until 
recently,  we  believe,  an  amateur  only,  is  Mr. 
A.  W.  Jones,  of  Handsworth,  who  grows  his 
flowers  in  a  small  garden,  but  with  great  ability. 
In  a  class  for  si.x  selfs,  the  competition  being  very 
strong,  he  won  the  premier  prize  with  excellent 
Bowers,  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro'  and  the  deep  red 
Mancunian  being  worthy  of  mention.  A  very 
close  second  was  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright. 

The  division  for  the  beautiful  class  of  yellow 
ground  Picotees  was  well  filled,  liappily,  as  this 
is  a  very  charming  type  of  flower,  and  in  the  chief 
cla^s,  namely,  for  twelve,  Mr.  Martin  Smith  was 
first,  with  Mr.  Douglas  second,  and  for  six  Mr. 
R.  C.  Cartwright  was  first.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham 
had  twelve  delightful  white  ground  Picotees  and 
was  placed  first. 

Flowers  cut  from  the  open  border  and  not 
dressed  in  any  way  were  shown  well  by  Mr. 
Weguelin,  St.  Mary  Church,  Torquay,  who  was  a 
successful  prize-winner,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
notice  that  several  prizes  are  offered  each  year 
for  flowers  not  touched  with  the  tweezers.  In 
the  classes  for  undressed  blooms  in  vases,  Mr. 
Sydenham  staged  a  very  fine  collection  of  twelve 
selfs,  whilst  for  a  corresponding  number  of  fancies 
or  yellow  grounds,  Mr.  Martin  Smith  was  first, 
and  Mr.  Sydenham  for  the  delicate  white  ground 
Picotees.  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  too,  showed  well 
in  this  division.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  more 
extensive  display  of  single  blooms  ;  the  competi- 
tion was  tremendous.  In  the  scarlet  bizarre 
division  the  popular  variety  Admiral  Curzon  was 
conspicuous.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  showed  Master 
Fred  splendidly  in  the  crimson  bizarre  class.  Of 
pink  and  purple  bizarres,  W.  Skirving,  shown 
finely  by  the  last-mentioned  exhibitor,  and  Sarah 
Payne  were  favourites,  whilst  of  scarlet  Hakes, 
Sportsman  was  the  prize-winner,  and  in  the  rose- 
flaked  class  Thalia.  The  purple  flake  Gordon 
Lewis  won  Mr.  Sydenham  chief  award  in  the  class 
for  this  type  of  Carnation.  Mr.  Cartwright  and 
Mr.  Sydenham  showed  Picotees  remarkably  well, 
including  such  varieties  as  Ganymede,"  Mrs. 
Gordon,  Muriel,  Mrs.  Openshaw,  H.  Kenyon, 
Ann  Lord,  Mrs.  Payne,  Little  Phil,  Clio,  Mrs. 
Sharp,  and  Favourite.  Messrs.  Smith,  Sydenham, 
and  Cartwright  divided  the  honours  in  the  self  or 
fancy  class.  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro'  was  the  chief 
white  self,  and  Exile,  a  clear  pleasing  rose,  Etna, 
scarlet,  and  Mancunian  were  favourites  too.  In 
the  classes  for  those  growers  who  have  never 
previously  won  a  prize,  Mr.  T.  F.  Dranfield, 
Stoke-on-Trent,  showed  well,  but  there  were 
nearly  twenty  exhibitors,  and  this,  we  think,  is 
an  excellent  sign  for  the  future.  It  shows  that 
the  number  of  growers  is  getting  larger  and 
that  the  prize-winners  of  to-day  will  meet  keen 
competitors  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  will  be  interesting  possibly  to  our  readers  to 
know  a  few  of  the  varieties  that  attracted  our 
attention  most  at  the  exhibition.  Among  the 
selfs,  Mrs.  E.  Hambro',  white  ;  Her  Grace,  blush; 
Seagull,  of  similar  shade  ;  Exile,  clear  rose;  .Jim 
Highgate,  deep  clove  colour  ;  Mancunian  ; 
Verena ;  Mephisto,  intense  crimson,  an  effective 
kind  ;  Endymion  ;  the  old  but  distinct  mauve 
Garville  Gem,  shown  well  by  Mr.  Weguelin  ; 
Britannia,  a  very  fine  highly-promising  yellow 
flower  ;  Winifred,  deep  apricot ;  Lady  Hindlip, 
and  Miss  A.  Campbell,  yellow,  were  the  best.    In 


groups,  Perseus,  Mr.  Nigel,  and  Dervish  were 
especially  noteworthy,  and  we  must  mention,  too, 
the  beautiful  variety  ( 'zarina,  which  was  exhibited 
freely  and  well. 

The  exhibition  was  varied  by  Sweet  Peas  from 
Mr.  ICckford,  W'em  ;  tuberous  Begonias  from  Mr. 
B.  R.  Davis,  of  Yeovil  ;  and  hardy  plants  well 
staged  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Gunn,  Olton  ;  Messrs. 
Hewitt  and  Co.,  Solihull  ;  and  Mr.  .1.  White,  of 
Worcester.  Wo  hope  that  this  society  will  con- 
tinue to  pros|)er,  and  certainly  Mr.  Sydenham, 
the  .secretary,  and  all  concerned  must  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  display. 

A  prize  list  is  given  in  our  advertisement 
columns. 


Woodford,   Essex,  can  compete  so  successfully.  '  the  fancy  Carnation   iind  yellow-ground  Picolee 
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The  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Drill 
Hall  was  full  of  interest  in  many  departments. 
The  Roses  and  Malmaison  Carnations  of  some 
recent  exhibitions  have  now  given  way  to  other 
flowers  in  season,  as  exemplified  in  the  Dahlias  of 
all  sections  save  singles.  Considerable  interest 
centred  also  in  the  beautiful  and  varied  collections 
of  hardy  Water  Lilies  that  came  from  several 
sources,  attracting,  as  well  they  might,  if  only 
from  their  extreme  beauty  and  excjuisite  frag- 
rance, a  great  deal  of  attention.  Seedling  Holly- 
hocks of  an  excellent  strain  would  appear  to 
render  the  purchasing  of  named  kinds  altogether 
superfluous,  at  least  from  a  garden  point  of  view. 
Of  Orchids,  there  were  very  few,  while  hardy 
flowers,  owing  doubtless  to  the  recent  general 
and  abundant  rain,  were  good  and  in  plenty. 
Particularly  good,  too,  were  the  Lilies,  a  group 
of  L.  auratum  Wittei  from  Colchester  being 
superb.  Gladioli  were  also  a  feature,  and 
pleasing  in  their  many  shades.  The  Pitcher 
Plants  from  Frogmore  and  the  tall  Chimney  Cam- 
panulas from  Syon  were  each  a  feature,  while 
Ferns  from  Edmonton  again  filled  a  goodly  space. 
Very  complete  collections  of  Gooseberries  and 
Currants,  together  with  the  choicest  of  dessert 
Cherries,  were  well  shown,  these,  with  a  superb 
collection  of  fruit  from  Regent's  Park,  completely 
filling  one  table. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following  :  — 

Cyi'RH'kdiu.m  Olivia  (C.  tonsum  x  C.  niveum). 
— This  is  a  distinct  and  desirable  hybrid  of 
American  origin.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  creamy 
white,  suffused  with  purple,  shaded  with  green 
in  the  centre,  longitudinally  lined  with  green 
and  purple  ;  the  petals  each  about  3  inches  in 
width,  creamy  white,  suff'used  with  purple,  and 
slightly  spotted  with  dark  brown  spots.  The  lip 
is  creamy  white,  suffused  with  rose-purple,  and 
veined  with  a  darker  shade  of  purple  ;  the  lateral 
sepal  creamy  white,  veined  with  green.  It  has 
the  intermediate  characters  of  both  parents  in 
the  growth  and  also  in  the  flower.  From  Messrs. 
H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill,  Enfield. 

OoONTOcLossrji  cRispu.M  Lehman'ni  (Schofield's 
var.). -This  is  the  finest  0.  Lehmanni  that  we 
have  seen,  the  sepals  white,  suffused  with  rose, 
and  spotted  in  the  centre  with  bright  purple 
spot^.  The  petals  are  pure  white,  much  crisped 
at  the  margin  ;  the  broad  lip  characteristic  of  the 
species  is  unusually  large,  white  at  the  margin, 
with  a  large  V-shaped  blotch  of  rich  purple  cos'er- 
ing  the  whole  of  the  centre,  shading  again  to 
white  in  front  of  the  yellow  disc  and  crest.  The 
srnall  plant  carried  a  raceme  of  three  flowers. 
The  plant  should  improve  as  it  gains  strength, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  prove  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able Odoiitoglossums  in  cultivation.  From  Mr. 
G.  W.  Law-Schofield,  Newhall  Hey,  Rawten- 
stall,  near  Manchester. 

Sobkalia  Saxdekiana. — This  is  a  distinct  and 
desirable  form.  The  sepals  are  pale  rose,  suffused 
with  a  darker  shade  of  rose,  the  petals  deep  rose  , 
sulFused  with  rose-purple,  the  distinct  lip  bright 
reddish  crimson,  with  a  line  of  deep  rose  in  the 
centre.     The  side  lobes  are  rose,  shading  to  yel- 
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low,  and  suffused  with  brown  at  the  base.     Two 
cut  flowers  came  from  Baron  Schrteder. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Nurseries, 
Entield,  sent  two  lovely  forms  of  Cattleya  Gas- 
kelliana  alba,  a  dark  typical  form  of  the  same 
species,  and  a  large  form  of  Oncidium  Papilio, 
the  lip  being  upwards  of  3  inches  across,  deep 
brown,  margined  with  yellow,  and  having  a  large 
blotch  of  yellow  in  the  centre,  the  petals  each 
upwards  of  4  inches  in  length,  rich  brown, 
marbled  and  barred  with  bright  yellow.  Messrs. 
J.  Veitcli  and  Sons  sent  a  remarkably  dark  form 
of  Cypripedium  calanthum  (C.  barbatum  X  C. 
Lowi),  having  the  intermediate  characteristics  of 
both  parents.  Mr.  .J.  Douglas,  Edeiiside,  Great 
Bookham,  sent  a  very  large  form  of  Dendrobium 
formosum  giganteum,  the  orange  blotch  in  the 
lip  being  also  unusually  dark  and  distinct.  Mr. 
T.  B.  Haywood  sent  Vanda  Batemani  with 
small  flowers,  the  ground  colour  yellow,  thickly 
covered  with  dark  brown  spots ;  the  lip  rich 
purple,  shading  to  yellow.  The  outside  of  the 
flower  is  bright  rose-purple.  M.  E.  Zollinger, 
Jenny  Villa,  Greten,  WoUishopchen,  sent  a  cut 
sijike  of  a  dark  form  of  Vanda  Sanderiana.  Capt. 
T.  A.  Julian,  Plymouth,  showed  a  distinct  light 
form  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczi  (gigas),  and  Baron 
Schru'der  exhibited  a  cut  two-flowered  spike  of 
the  lovely  and  valuable  Cypripedium  Stonei  platy- 
tajnium. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  following  plants  received  first-class  certifi- 
cates : — 

FnRCR.'KA  W.\TSONiANA. — A  very  distinct  and 
attractive  species  with  widely  spreading  leaves, 
each  2  feet  in  length,  having  a  central  stripe  of 
white  and  a  broad  dark  green  margin,  between 
which  and  the  centre  narrower  lines  of  white 
are  situated.  From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co., 
St.  Albans. 

Nelumbium  NnciFERUM  sPECiosuM. — A  gigan- 
tic leaf  and  blossom  of  this  Sacred  Water  Bean 
were  shown,  the  former  fully  2  feet  across,  nearly 
or  quite  circular,  and  the  large  handsome  flower- 
head  also  of  considerable  size  ;  the  flowers  are 
nearly  pure  white,  but  not  inclined  to  expand  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Drill  Hall.  Detached  from 
the  plant  such  things  quickly  fade.  From  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  Frogmore  (gardener,  Mr. 
Owen  Thomas). 

The  following  received  awards  of  merit : — 

Gladiolu.s  W.  B.  Child. — A  variety  of  the 
Lemoinei  group  with  large  massive  flowers  of  a 
crimson-purple  hue,  lightly  freckled  with  white. 
From  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport. 

Gladiolus  VEsnvins. — Also  of  the  Lemoinei 
group,  and  having  flowers  of  the  richest  and 
most  intense  crimson  velvet.  From  Mr.  Maurice 
Prichard,  Christchurch. 

(iLADiOLus  Barox  J.  HcLciT  (Lsmoinci  section). 
— The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  dark  violet-purple, 
shaded  blue.  A  rather  poor  spike,  but  a  remark- 
able shade  of  colour.  From  Mr.  M.  Prichard, 
Christchurch. 

Carnation  No\-.  —  A  border  kind,  and  the 
darkest  of  the  crimson-maroon  shaded  selfs.  A 
well-formed  flower  of  moderate  size.  From  Mr. 
Jas.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham. 

Chrysanthemum  Mlle.  Marie  Masse.  —  A 
capital  bunch  of  this  extremely  popular  early- 
flowered  variety.  The  colour  is  a  warm  rosy 
lilac,  tinted  in  the  centre  with  yellowish  bronze. 
From  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood,  Woodhatch,  Reigate 
(gardener,  Mr.  Salter). 

Nymph.ea  Makliai'Ea  ignea. — This  is  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  highly-coloured  forms,  and  not 
only  handsome  in  point  of  colour,  but  large  and 
showy  also.  The  petals,  which  are  numerous  and 
well  imbricated,  are  of  a  cherry-crimson  hue, 
very  bright  and  efTective  against  the  cluster  of 
orange  stamens  in  the  centre.  From  Mr.  A.  B. 
Freeman-Mitford,Moreton-in-theMarsh,  Glouces- 
tershire (gardener,  Mr,  J.  Garrett); 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
sent  a  most  effective  group,  prominent  in  which 
was  a  fine  lot  of  seedling  Hollyhocks,  represent- 
ing every  shade  of  colour  in  these  showy  flowers. 


The  spikes  were  cut  almost  their  whole  length,  i 
and,  being  densely  flowered,  formed  not  only  a 
fine  group,  but  gave  an  excellent  impression  of 
their  value  in  the  garden.  There  were  some  fifty 
spikes  set  up  in  white,  rose,  bufl',  yellow, 
salmon,  blush  -  scarlet,  and  lake,  besides  inter-  | 
mediate  shades.  The  flowers  were  of  good 
size  individually.  A  good  assortment  of  Phloxes  in- 
cluded .several  new  kinds,  the  most  prominent  being 
Lord  Rayleigh,  violet-blue,  the  nearest  approach 
to  blue  of  an  acceptable  shade  that  we  have  seen 
in  these  flowers.  Of  the  others,  Albatre,  white, 
dwarf ;  Meteore,  rose-salmon  ;  Etna,  scarlet ;  and 
Adonis,  salmon  -  scarlet,  were  the  best.  A  fine 
batch  of  Yucca  fiaccida  in  flower,  together  with 
a  highly  promising  golden  Yew  called  Waltham 
Golden,  a  selection  from  a  large  bed  of  seedlings, 
were  also  shown.  Besides  being  much  brighter 
than  the  Irish  form,  the  Yew  is  also  denser  and 
much  more  uniform  in  growth  (silver  Flora  medal). 
A  fine  group  of  Nepenthes  was  set  up  by  Mr. 
Owen  Thomas,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty  The 
Queen,  Frogmore,  and,  arranged  over  a  ground- 
work of  Maiden-hair  Fern,  displayed  the  pitchers 
to  advantage.  The  collection  included  the  follow- 
ing varieties  of  this  important  group  :  Intermedia, 
Worthiana,  Curtisi  superba,  with  long  and  dark 
pitchers  ;  Wrigleyana,  a  very  handsome  form  ;  the 
well-known  Rafflesiana,  Morgani*,  with  red 
pitchers  ;  Mixta,  Mastersiana,  crimson,  very  fine 
pitchers ;  Hookeriana,  Burkei,  Dicksoniana,  &c. 
Well-flowered  examples  of  Acalypha  Sanderi 
(hispida)  and  the  pretty  variegated  Abutilon 
Swatzi,  with  silvered  foliage,  were  also  noted  in 
this  group.  The  Pitcher  Plants  were  raised  on 
pedestals  to  a  good  height  and  in  this  way 
appeared  to  advantage  (silver-gilt  Flora  medal). 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  brought  together  a 
collection  of  Nephrolepises,  numbering  some 
twenty-four  species  and  varieties,  which  is  the 
genus  in  its  entirety  as  known  to  cultivation. 
Some  of  the  most  distinct  are  acuta  with  dark 
rachis,  pluma,  tuberosa,  ensifolia,  Faulkneri, 
Dutfi  (very  dense),  cordata  undulata,  rufescens 
tripinnatifida  (very  erect  habit),  exaltata  multi- 
ceps  with  curiously  forked  pinn;i3,  pectinata  and 
philippinensis,  approaching  each  other  in  appear- 
ance, cordata  and  its  varieties  compacta  and 
crispa,  and  the  golden  green-tinted  N.  exaltata 
(silver-gilt  Banksian  medal).  A  well-arranged 
group  of  fine-foliaged  and  flowering  plants  came 
from  Mrs.  Abbott,  South  Villa,  Regent's  Park 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Keif).  The  group  contained 
some  exceptionally  fine  and  well-grown  examples 
of  Areca  lutescens,  one  of  the  plants,  a  fine  clean 
grown  specimen,  being  nearly  15  feet  in  height,  in 
the  centre,  and  two  others  nearly  10  feet  high  at 
intervals  in  the  background,  as  it  were  ;  Kentias, 
Phienixes,  Coryphas,  and  Cocos  in  variety  were 
among  the  other  Palms  employed  in  this  exten- 
sive arrangement.  Such  things  as  Crotons, 
Caladiums,  Pandanus,  Cannas,  Aralia  Veitchi, 
Acalyphas,  Asparagus,  Lilium  speciosum  varie- 
ties, &c.,  being  tastefully  arranged  and  grouped 
together,  iSlaiden-hair  Fern  with  other  small 
plants  forming  the  groundwork  and  margin.  The 
entire  group  must  have  been  nearly  50  feet  in 
length.  A  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 
From  Langport  the  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son 
brought  an  extensive  assortment  of  Gladioli, 
mostly  of  the  gandavensis  section,  a  long  table 
being  filled  with  these  and  hardy  perennials.  The 
Gladioli  had  apparently  been  suffering  from  the 
long-continued  drought,  the  spikes,  indeed  the 
flowers  generally^  were  not  up  to  the  usual  high 
standard  of  excellence.  There  were  also  many 
beautiful  Gaillardias  in  variety,  as  also  Eryn- 
gium  planum,  Eryngium  alpinum,  and  Eryngium 
Oliverianum  superbum,  the  bluest  of  the  tribe. 
The  white  Caucasian  Scabious,  S.  caucasica  alba, 
was  in  good  order,  the  flowers  fine  and  clean. 
Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow  and  Helianthus  Soleil 
d'Or  were  also  noticeable.  The  curious  Michauxia 
campanuloides  was  also  included  (silver  Flora 
medal). 

The  Water  Lilies  were  interesting,  visitors 
thronging  round  the  all  too  small  exhibits  of 
these    beautiful    flowers.     The    whole    of    these 


beautiful  hybrids  are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open 
pond  or  lake.  This  is  the  question  invariably  put. 
It  is  one,  moreover,  that  may  be  heard  being  dis- 
cussed frequently  by  visitors,  and  for  these 
reasons,  as  also  the  general  instruction  arising 
therefrom,  exhibitors  may  not  inaptly  designate 
them  hardy  hybrid  Water  Lilies,  or  some  such 
term  as  would  be  clearly  understood.  Several 
collections  were  exhibited,  that  from  Mr.  A.  B. 
Freeman  Mitford,  Moreton-in-Marsh  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Garrett),  comprising  a  dozen  kinds. 
These  floating  in  a  couple  of  spacious  sponge 
baths  were  seen  to  advantage,  the  flowers, 
as  also  the  foliage,  being  in  excellent  condition 
and  beautifully  fresh.  The  following  varieties  of 
N.  Marliacea  were  shown  :  Rosea,  albida,  Chroma- 
tella,  flammea,  rubro-punctata,  ignea,  together 
with  N.  Laydekeri  fulgens,  N.  L.  fulva,  N.  L. 
lucida,  N.  gloriosa  and  N.  odorata — a  most  charm- 
ing lot  (silver  Flora  medal).  Mr.  Leopold  de  Roth- 
schild, Gunnersbury  House,  Acton  (gardener,  Mr. 
Hudson),  likewise  contributed  a  beautiful  assort- 
ment, which  besides  containing  many  of  the  above 
named  kinds,  included  the  lovely  little  Helvola 
and  pygm.ea,  odorata,  Seignoureti,  with  soft 
yellow  IJowers,  shaded  with  rose  ;  N.  Robinsoni,  a 
finely  coloured  form,  rose  to  deep  rose,  and  deli- 
cately, though  freely  spotted  with  white  ;  odorata 
sulphurea  grandiflora,  odorata  rosea,  exquisitely 
perfumed  and  of  a  most  lovely  shade  ;  Aurora, 
creamy  white  ;  Marliacea  carnea,  EUisiana,  a  rich 
crimson,  &c. ,  the  whole  constituting  the  most 
complete  gathering  yet  seen.  It  was  distinctly 
stated  that  the  whole  of  the  Gunnersbury  House 
collection  had  been  grown  in  the  open  lake  with- 
out protection.  Some  of  theearliest  plantedhave 
withstood  20°  of  frost  with  no  protection,  and  it 
is  fully  expected  the  recent  additions  will  be  their 
eciual  in  perfect  hardiness.  Such  information  as 
the  outcome  of  general  experience  is  most  wel- 
come (silver  Banksian  medal).  A  further  lot  of 
these  beautiful  hardy  Water  Lilies  came  from  Mr. 
W.  Robinson,  0,3,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  blooms 
throughout  being  strong  and  vigorous,  evidently 
the  outcome  of  well  established  examples  (bronze 
Flora  medal).  The  group  of  Chimney  Campanulas 
(C.  pyramidalis  compacta)  from  Earl  Percy, 
Svon  House,  Brentford  (gardener,  Mr.  George 
Wythes),  was  of  unusual  interest  and  splendidly 
grown  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass 
the  many  beautiful  examples  of  which  the  group 
in  question  was  composed.  The  plants  had  been 
raised  from  seed  sown  sixteen  months  ago,  and 
were  growing  in  8-inch  pots,  the  heights  varying 
from  3  feet  to  7  feet  and  upwards.  Apart  from 
the  main  spike  or  column,  which  in  every  plant 
was  densely  flowered,  were  numerous  basal  late- 
rals ranging  from  2  feet  high  that  added  greatly 
to  the  effect  as  a  whole.  Not  the  least  pleasing 
feature  was  the  varying  shades  of  blue,  some  very 
soft  and  delicate  looking.  These  arranged  thinly 
among  the  snowy  spires,  which  were  more  nume- 
rous, gave  an  increased  charm  to  the  whole.  A 
setting  of  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  with  a  few  tall 
Palms  in  the  background,  completed  a  very 
pleasing  and  beautiful  arrangement  (silver  Bank- 
sian medal). 

The  Messrs.  Wallace  showed  Lilies  in  variety, 
the  most  notable' being  a  group  of  L.  auratum 
Wittei,  a  massive  pure  white  kind,  the  white  of 
the  segments  only  relieved  by  the  chrome-yellow 
rib  running  through  each  segment.  L.  a.  rubro- 
vittatum,  L.  Henryi,  L.  Batemanni,  L.  speciosum 
album  novum,  L.  longiflorum  giganteum,  and 
L.  chalcedonium  were  also  shown.  The  sarne 
group  contained  quite  a  host  of  the  hybrid 
Montbretias  (Tritonias)  in  some  eight  or  more 
kinds,  all  very  beautiful, and  many  Gladioli,  mostly 
of  the  Lemoinei  group,  which  appear  to  be  in- 
creasing in  favour  owing  to  their  strangely  beau- 
tiful colours  and  lessened  formality,  G.  Saundersi, 
with  orange-scarlet  flowers,  being  in  some  quan- 
tity. A  few  Calochorti,  probably  the  last  for  the 
season,  and  a  beautiful  lot  of  border  Carnations 
were  also  noted.  A  couple  of  pans  were  alab 
filled  with  Sternbergia  macrantha,  a  huge  Meadoitf 
Saffron-like  blossom  of  a  golden  hue  appearing  to 
each  bulb.     The  bulbs,  which  are  part  of  a  recent 
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importation,  were  of  fine  size,  and  emitting  roots 
abundantly  as  the  result  of  a  few  days  in  the  soil. 
This  should  make  a  fine  plant  for  selected  posi- 
tions in  the  border  or  rock  garden  (silver  Bank- 
sian  medal).  A  capital  assortment  of  choice 
hardy  things  came  from  Mr.  I'richard,  Christ- 
church,  the  bunches  freely  disposed  and  nicely 
arranged.  Here  the  white  Scabious  was  in 
plenty.  The  curious  Zygadenus  elegai  s,  the 
brilliant  Zauschneria  californica  and  its  variety 
splendens,  Dianthus  Atkinsoni,  rose  and  white 
Everlasting  Peas,  Clematis  integrifolia  and  C. 
coccinea,  fruiting  examples  of  Podophyllum 
Emodi,  Echinops  spharocephalus  and  E.  nivalis 
(both  excellent),  Parker's  crimson  variety  of 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  (iladiolus  Lemoinei,  a  fine 
bunch  of  Asclepias  tuberosa  with  handsome  heads 
of  orange  flowers,  the  plant  being  rarely  seen  in 
such  condition,  and  a  nice  lot  of  hybrid  Water 
Lilies  were  also  included  in  this  group  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Hardy  flowers  came  also  from 
Messrs.  Cutbush  and  .Son,  Highgate,  including 
border  Carnations,  Phloxes,  Platycodon  grandi- 
florum,  several  Eryngiums,  Papaver  nudicaule, 
&c.  (bronze  Banksian  medal).  Border  Carnations 
in  variety,  but  not  named,  came  from  Lord 
Hillingdon,  Hillingdon  Court,  Uxbridge  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Allan),  and  included  many  beautiful 
flowers.  Others  from  Mr.  James  Uoiiglas  in- 
cluded some  excellent  things.  A  fine  exhibit  of 
the  pure  white  border  Carnation  (ieorge  Maquay 
was  set  up  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  the 
flowers  cut  with  buds  and  full  length  stems, 
showing  its  value  in  a  cut  state. 

Annuals  also  in  great  vaiiety  were  set  up  by 
the  same  firm,  the  Sweet  Sultans  and  Lavateras 
being  most  charming.  A  few  choice  shrubs,  &c. , 
such  as  Pavia  macrostachya,  Cornus  macrophylla, 
the  pure  white  Eucryphia  pinnatifida,  and  the 
blue-berried  Coprosma  acerosa,  were  also  included. 
Flowering  branches  of  Ciloriosa  superba  came 
irom  Mr.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey,  and  a  fine  white 
Rose  (Mrs.  Stephen  Treseder)  from  Mr.  S. 
Treseder,  Pwyll  Coch,  Cardiff. 

One  or  two  collections  of  show  and  Cactus 
Dahlias  prove  the  near  approach  of  early  autumn, 
but  the  flowers  generally  are  not  yet  so  fine  as 
they  will  be  later  on.  A  rather  good  lot  was  that 
from  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  embracing 
show,  fancy,  Cactus  and  pompons,  all  in  nice 
fresh  blooms.  Show  kinds  were  also  good  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Another  exhibit  came  from 
Mr.  Mortimer,  Farnham  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand,  Saffron  Walden,  had  a 
display  of  double  Hollyhocks,  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  varieties  by 
single  blooms.  A  bronze  Flora  medal  was  awarded. 
A  seedling  Croton,  C.  Wentworthianus,  the  result 
of  crossing  C.  interruptus  with  C.  Weismanni, 
came  from  Earl  FitzwilUam,  Wentworth  Wood- 
house,  Rotherham  (gardener,  Mr.  .1.  Hughes).  It 
is  a  showy  and  well-marked  kind,  but  in  the 
small  plants  shown  it  would  be  dilHcult  to  say  if 
there  is  any  improvement  on  the  many  beautiful 
things  already  in  commerce  ;  the  tendency  is 
towards  C.  interruptus,  though  the  stems  give  the 
colour  of  C.  Weismanni. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  staged  100 
varieties  of  Gooseberries  in  trays.  This  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  exhibits  of  Gooseberries 
ever  seen  at  the  Drill  Hall.  In  the  red  varieties 
one  could  not  fail  to  notice  such  splendid  kinds 
as  Beauty,  Clayton,  Companion,  Crown  Bob, 
Dan's  Mistake,  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Foreman, 
Forester  (one  of  the  best  reds),  Highlander  (a 
grand  berry),  and  Whinham's  Industry.  Of 
yellows,  Langley  Beauty,  a  variety  given  a  first- 
class  certificate,  was  very  fine.  Gipsy  Queen 
was  also  good,  as  were  Leander,  Gunner,  Leveller, 
Magistrate,  Oyster  Girl,  Railway,  Pretty  Boy, 
and  Trumpeter.  Of  green  kinds  there  were  some 
twenty  dishes,  and  amongst  these  are  found 
some  of  the  best  flavoured.  Duster,  Green  Lon- 
don, Keepsake,  Matchless,  Plunder,  Stockwell 
Surprise,  Telegraph,  Souter  Johnny,  and  Tom 
Turner  were  very  fine.     In    the  white    section 


some  of  the  berries  were  smaller,  but  Alma,  Care- 
less, Eagle,  Mitre,  Progress,  and  (^luoon  of  Trumps 
were  very  fine.  The  new  Langley  liage  was  well 
represented.  There  were  at  the  back  several  stands 
of  fruiting  sprays  both  of  Gooseberries  and 
Currants.  Of  the  Currants  twenty  five  varieties 
were  shown.  Black  Naples,  Ogden's  Black,  Lee's 
Prolific  Black,  the  Cherry  Currant,  La  Constante, 
La  Hdtive,  La  Versaillaise,  Mammoth,  Warner's 
Grape,  White  Dutch,  and  White  Cut-leaved  were 
the  best.  Some  six  varieties  of  early  Apples,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Gladstone,  Irish  Peach,  Early  Har- 
vest, Julien,  Red  Astrachan,  and  Oslin  were 
staged,  with  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Jargonelle,  and 
Citron  des  Carmes  Pears.  A  gold  medal  was 
awarded.  The  next  best  collection  of  fruit  was 
doubtless  that  shown  by  Mr.  Keif,  South  Villa, 
Regent's  Park,  N.W.  Plums  in  pots  formed  a 
background,  the  varieties  being  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Jefl'erson's,  and  Cox's  Empress,  with  some 
gathered  fruits  of  Kirke's,  Reine  Claude,  Le 
Cjmte  d'Athens,  I  ireen  Gage,  McLaughlin's  Gage, 
Magnum  Bonum,  and  Early  Transparent  Gage. 
A  very  tine  lot  of  Royal  George,  Bellegarde,  and 
Barrington  Peaches  was  also  staged,  with  Black 
Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Buckland  Sweetwater  Grapes,  and 
some  half  dozen  Melons  in  variety  (silver-gilt 
Knightian  medal).  A  very  good  lot  of  fruit  in 
variety  was  staged  by  Mr.  Miller,  Ruxley 
Lodge  Gardens,  Esher.  A  few  of  the  Peaches 
were  scarcely  ripe.  Royal  George,  Violette 
Hative,  and  Alexandra  Noblesse  were  excel- 
lent, as  were  Waterloo  and  Early  Alexander 
from  open  walls.  Cherries  with  some  half 
dozen  varieties  of  Melons,  Apricots  in  variety, 
Plums  and  Gooseberries  were  included  (silver 
Knightian  medal).  The  Messrs.  Rivers,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  Herts,  sent  a  small  collection,  in 
which  were  some  grand  Cherries  in  variety,  with 
a  splendid  basket  of  Early  Rivers  Nectarine  and 
Grand  Duke,  and  Golden  Transparent  Plums 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  The  Messrs.  Harrison 
and  Sons,  Leicester,  staged  twenty  varieties  of 
Broad  Beans,  these  in  many  cases  being  excellent. 
From  the  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  were  sent 
dwarf  French  Beans.  Veitch's  Early  Forcing 
was  the  heaviest  cropper,  and  a  grand  pod.  (Jib- 
son's  Bean  and  EarlyNegro  from  Messrs.  Dammann, 
Naples,  were  no  advance  on  existing  varieties. 
The  Committee  decided  it  was  best  to  see  all  the 
varieties  in  a  growing  state  at  the  Gardens.  A 
dish  of  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  came  from  Mr. 
T.  W.  Aimes,  Ashford,  Kent,  and  a  nice  dish  of 
Snowball  Turnip  came  from  M.  A.  Dean,  Rich- 
mond Road,  Kingston,  to  compare  with  a  variety 
recently  given  an  award.  Melons  were  sent  by 
two  exhibitors,  Mr.  J.  Crook  sending  a  nicely 
netted  pale  green  flesh  variety  named  Forde 
Abbey  Seedling,  but  lacking  flavour.  A  new 
seedhng  named  Capps'  Seedling,  a  white  flesh, 
came  from  Mr.  Capps,  Paddockhurst,  Crawley, 
but  much  too  ripe.  Mr.  Roupell,  Roupell  Park, 
S.W.,  sent  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Irish  Peach  Apples, 
excellent  for  the  season.  The  Messrs.  Veitch  sent 
a  new  fruit,  the  Raspberry  Blackberry,  the  result 
of  crossing  the  Raspberry  with  the  Blackberry. 
The  berries  are  late  and  very  prolific,  and  have  a 
nice  brisk  acid  flavour.  Messrs.  Kelway,  Lang- 
port,  sent  a  new  fruit,  the  Strawberry  Raspberry, 
but  the  committee  were  not  allowed  to  taste  the 
fruits,  so  could  give  no  idea  as  to  their  value. 
Mr.  Carmichael,  Pitt  Street,  Edinburgh,  sent  a 
new  Strawberry  Britannia,  which  looked  like  a 
poor  Waterloo.  If  well  grown  it  should  make  a 
good  late  variety.  Mr.  Blake,  Clandon  Park 
Gardens,  sent  Currant  La  Versaillaise  to  show 
its  close  aflinity  to  the  new  Red  Currant,  Comet. 
The  committee  desired  a  trial  to  be  made  at 
Chiswick  of  the  two  varieties,  some  of  the  members 
thinking  Comet  the  older  kind. 


The  weather  in  "West  Herts.— Taken  as  a 
whole  the  past  week  proved  very  cold  for  a 
summer  month.  OntheTih  the  temperature  in 
shade  never  exceeded  .53^,  which  is  the  lowest 
maximum  reading  recorded  here  in  August  since 


1S.S8.  Most  of  the  nights  wore  also  cold,  the 
exposed  thermometer  on  one  of  them  falling  to 
within  S'  of  the  freezing  point.  Consequently  the 
ground  temperatures  have  fallen,  the  reading  at 
-!  foet  deep  being  at  the  present  time  about  1',  and 
at  1  foot  deep  about  .3'  below  their  respective 
averages.  Some  rain  fell  on  every  day,  but  the 
total  for  the  week  only  amounted  to  about  half 
an  inch.  No  rain-water  at  all  has  now  passed 
through  either  of  the  percolation  gauges  since  the 
middle  of  July.  On  the  4th  the  sun  shone 
brightly  for  twelve  hours,  but  on  several  other 
days  there  was  a  very  scanty  record  of  sunshine. — 
E.  M.,  Berkhamstr.d. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Carnation  Lady  Ardilaun. — We  loara  that 
this  Carnation,  whicli  was  figured  in  The  Gakdkn  of 
February  .">  of  the  present  year,  received  the  first 
prize  in  an  immense  competition  at  the  .Midland 
Carnation  and  Picotee  whovv  at  liirmiugbam  on  the 
5th  and  Gth  inst.  for  the  ht'st  specimen  fancy  iu  the 
show,  it  was  shown  by  Mr.  VVeguelin,  St.  Mary 
Cliurch,  Torquay. 

Seedling  Carnations.— Herewith  I  send  ymi 
for  your  opinion  a  box  of  seedling  Carnations.  The 
one  marked  "  Xo.  11 "  has  over  2U0  buds  and  flowers 
on  one  plant.  I  consider  some  of  them  are  equal  t) 
named  varieties.  I  grow  about  forty  kinds. — W. 
Wilson,  Lamorhey  Cottage,  Sidcup,  Kent, 

*#*  Very  })right  and  handsome  seedlings,  and,  as 
you  say,  as  good  as  many  named  varieties.  These, 
however,  are  usually  sent  out  more  in  the  interest  of 
the  raiser  than  of  private  growers,  and  are  mostly  use- 
less from  any  point  of  view  save  that  of  the  exhibitor. 
—El.. 

Astilbe  Thunbergi  is  now  a  very  showy 
plant,  with  its  handsome  panicles  of  creamy  white 
flowers  slightly  arching  at  the  tip.  The  plant  is 
naturally  of  a  vigorous  habit,  attaining  to 
nearly  4  feet  high,  and  bearing  many  of  itsfhowy 
plumes  when  the  plants  are  established.  Given 
a  strong  and  fairly  good  soil,  the  plant  is  not  slow 
to  make  headway,  but  attaining  the  greatest 
dimensions  where  moisture  is  present.  In  the 
strong  soil  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Birmingham, 
the  plants  in  this  latter  position  are  very  eflTective. 
Some  capital  examples  are  likewise  flowering  in 
the  Kew  collection. 

Bambusa    palmata    at    Glasnevin The 

poor  specimens  of  this  Bamboo  one  so  generally 
sees  give  a  feeble  idea  of  the  beauty  of  established 
plants  in  congenial  situations.  As  often  seen,  the 
palmate  Bamboo  looks  greatly  inferior  to  such 
fine  spec'es  as  B.  Metake  and  others  of  the  genus. 
Ert'ective  plants  of  B.  palmata  are  seldom  met 
with,  and  until  I  saw  one  this  summer  in  the 
Roj'al  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasnevin  it  did  not 
hold  as  high  a  place  in  my  estimation  as  several 
others.  It  was  impossible,  however,  not  to  recog- 
nise the  beauty  of  the  Glasnevin  specimen  and  to 
agree  with  a  high  authority  that  the  palmate 
Bamboo  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  genus. — S. 
Arnott. 

Patrinia  rupestris. — It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  observe  regarding  my  note  on  this  plant 
at  Kirkconnel  (page  112)  that  P.  rupestris,  as 
best  known  and  as  described  in  the  "  Dictionary 
of  (Jardening,"  has  yellow  flowers.  The  jUant  to 
which  I  referred,  and  which  has  whit?  flowers, 
was,  if  I  mistake  not,  sent  out  from  Xewry.  I 
have  seen  plants  with  poorer  flowers  in  other 
gardens  also  with  white  blooms  and  also  grown 
as  P.  rupestris.  It  may,  however,  not  be  a  Pat- 
rinia, but  a  Valerian.  According  to  the  "Kew 
Index,"  P.  intermedia  and  P.  siljirica  are  distinct 
species.  P.  rupestris  of  Bunge  is  the  former,  and 
P.  rupestris  of  Steudel  the  latter.  A  note  from 
Mr.  H.  Selfe- Leonard  leads  me  to  think  it  better 
to    pen    this    in    case    of    misunderstanding.  — 

S.  AliNdTT. 

Cytisua  nigricans. — Although  now  past  its, 
best,  this  Broom  is  still  pretty  and  bright.     Dur- 
ing July  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the 
Cytisuses  and  (ienistas.     It  carries  its  flowers  on 
tall,  slender,  perfectly  erect  spikes  terminating 
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the  present  summer's  growth.  They  commence 
to  open  at  the  bottom  first,  and  a  long  succession 
of  them  extends  over  many  weeks.  They  are 
bright  yellow,  the  name  of  nigricans  referring  to 
the  peculiarity  of  the  plant  turning  black  when 
dried.  As  soon  as  it  has  done  flowering  the 
upper  part  of  the  shoot  bearing  the  seed-vessels 
should  be  removed,  these  bein»  so  abundant  as 
to  weaken  the  plant  if  the  whole  of  them  are  left 
to  ripen.  They  may  be  shortened  still  more  in 
spring  before  growth  recommences.  By  this  means 
the  plants  may  be  easily  kept  about  .3  feet  high, 
and  always  bushy  and  compact  in  habit.  It  is 
very  easily  increased  by  means  of  seed. 

The  Chimney  Bellflower  (C.  pyramidalis).— 
I  enclose  a  photograph  of  some  plants  of  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis  which  are  now  standing  in  the 
front  hall  at  Hatfield  House.  There  are  six 
plants,  four  white  ones  and  two  blue  ones.  They 
are  each  from  7  feet  to  8  feet  high.  The  seed  was 
sown  the  fir.st  week  in  March,  1897,  and  the 
seedlings  were  pricked  eft'  into  pans,  then  when 
strong  enough  potted  into  4inch  pots  and  grown 
on  in  a  cold  frame.  In  June  they  were  shifted 
into  6  inch  pots  and  placed  on  a  bed  of  ashes  out 
of  doors  till  bad  weather  came.  Then  they  were 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  again,  and  kept  there  during 
the  winter  with  very  little  water.  They  were 
potted  again  in  February  of  the  present  year  into 
9  inch  pots,  and  brought  into  the  vineries  in  April, 
where  they  were  grown,  being  brought  from  the 
early  vinery  to  the  late  one,  as  the  vines  covered 
the  roof.— CinRLES  A.  Heath,  Hatfitld  House, 
Hatfield. 

Indig'ofera  Gerardiana.— There  are  few  more 
charming  shrubs  flowering  out  ofdonrs  during  the 
month  of  August  than  this  Himalayan  Indigofera. 
Planted  against  a  wall  its  growths  usually  survive 
the  winter,  but  in  the  open  it  is  killed  to  the 
ground  almost  invariably.  It  sends  up  a  thicket 
of  shoots  each  2  feet  to  .3  feet  high,  which  are 
luxuriantly  furnished  with  dark  green  leaves, 
and  which  in  themselves  make  the  plant  distinctly 
handsome.  It  is  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  that 
the  spikes  of  briglit  rosy  flowers  continue  to 
appear  from  July  up  to  the  end  of  September. 
Each  spike  is  3  inches  to  4  inches  long  with  the 
flowers  thickly  clustered  on  the  upper  part.  The 
one  drawback  to  this  shrub  is  its  lateness  in 
starting  into  growth.  It  is  not  till  June  that  the 
old  stools  become  really  furnished  with  young 
shoots.  For  this  reason  it  is  unsuitable  for  plant- 
ing in  large  groups  by  itself.  It  makes  a  pretty 
undergrowth  for  taller  things  provided  it  is  not 
unduly  shaded. — B. 

Dia-nthus  Knappi.— If  for  no  other  reason,- 
this  distinct  Pink  is  worth  a  position  in  the  rock 
garden  for  its  exceptional  colour,  a  deep  sulphury 
yellow  shade.  The  species  is  not,  so  far  as  pre- 
sent experience  goes,  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
robust  growers,  but  doubtless  if  seen  in  a  colony 
would  have  a  very  pretty  eff'ect.  The  individual 
flowers  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  appear  in  small  clusters  on  stems 
nearly  or  quite  a  foot  high.  Such  pests  as  mice, 
voles,  slugs,  and  the  like  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
the  shoots  and  oven  the  stems  and  leaves,  the  two 
first  being  responsible  at  times  for  well-nigh 
clearing  it  away  completely.  Possibly  a  syring- 
ing of  strong  quassia  water  about  the  plant  would 
render  it  distasteful  for  the  time,  and  as  the 
plants  so  treated  retain  the  acrid  taste  for  some 
■weeks,  it  is  at  any  rate  worth  a  trial,  not  merely 
with  the  above,  but  with  other  choice  things  that 
are  too  frequently  attacked  and  lost  before  one  is 
aware  of  anything  wrong. 

Astilbe  Silver  Sheaf.— This  distinct  and 
handsome  kind,  so  well  shown  in  fine  flowering 
clamps  by  Mr.  Prichard  at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting 
a  week  ago,  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  cuh 
tivated  or  even  generally  known.  There  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  least  doubt  of  its  beauty  and  worth, 
particularly  in  established  clumps  such  as  those 
now  referred  to,  and  it  is  doubtless  but  a  ques-  ' 
tion  of  time  before  we  see  this  handsome  plant ' 
taking  its  true  place  in  the  garden.  In  the 
buff-white  tone  of  the  plume-like  panicles  of  blos- 


soms there  is  quite  a  distinct  character,  which 
is  as  striking  as  it  is  novel  and  eff'ective.  The 
plant  is  possessed  of  a  good  vigorous  habit,  per- 
haps rather  too  rigidly  erect,  if  the  examples 
referred  to  were  representative  of  the  kind,  yet 
at  the  same  time  quite  distinct  from  the  various 
members  of  this  race  and  a  good  all-round  plant 
withal.  Moisture-loving,  of  course,  like  most  of 
its  race,  the  plant  will  offer  no  difficulty  to  the 
cultivator  if  a  cool  and  rather  moist  place  be 
given  it. 

The  Kilmarnock  Orchis.— While  at  Kirk- 
connel  lately  I  had  the  opportunity  of  again  see- 
ing the  plants  of  Orchis  maculata  superba,  to 
which  Mr.  Harper  referred  in  his  useful  note  in 
The  Garden  a  few  weeks  ago  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  removal  or  non-removal.  Unfortu- 
nately, Mr.  Harper  was  away  on  a  holiday,  and 
one  had  not  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
matter  with  him.  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
soil  in  the  gardens  at  Kirkconnel  is  apparently 
very  suitable  for  hardy  Orchids,  and  it  may  be 
that  in  soil  such  as  this  the  Kilmarnock  Orchis 
with  a  top  dressing  annually  does  not  dwindle 
away.  Mr.  Harper  has  a  special  liking  for  the 
hardy  Orchids,  and  manages  to  grow  them  well, 
soil  and  situation  being  alike  favourable.  The 
spikes  produced  on  established  plants  are  very 
handsome,  but,  as  bearing  on  the  question  at 
issue,  it  may  be  said  that  those  on  plants  only 
divided  last  year  were  quite  as  good,  and  the 
latter  showed  no  sign  of  being  any  the  worse  for 
their  removal.  Grown  in  ordinary  gardens,  the 
experience  of  many  is  that  occasional  removal  is 
necessary.— S.  Arn'OTt. 

Spartium  junceum.  —  This,  the  Spanish 
Broom,  is  the  brightest  and  most  showy  of  the 
yellow-flowered  shrubs  in  bloom  during  July  and 
early  August.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  erect 
spikes,  each  6  inches  or  8  inches  high  and  each 
one  is  1  inch  across,  the  standard  petal  being 
especially  noticeable  for  its  breadth  and  size. 
The  flower  is,  indeed,  individually  the  largest 
among  the  hardy  Legumino-;v.  The  plant  is  not 
uncommon  in  gardens,  but  as  a  rule  one  sees 
only  one  or  two  scattered  specimens  of  it.  To 
get  the  brightest  efl'ect  it  should  be  planted  in 
groups  of  not  less  than  a  dozen  plants,  not  neces- 
sarily close  together,  but  near  enough  to  catch 
the  eye  at  once.  The  finest  efl'ect  I  have  seen 
produced  in  this  country  by  the  Spanish  Broom 
is  at  Taplow  Station,  on  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way. Whoever  planted  the  shrubberies  about 
the  station  appears  to  have  had  a  big  stock  of  this 
shrub  on  hand.  At  all  events  it  is  scattered  freely 
all  round  the  place,  and  at  this  or  a  slightly  ear- 
lier season  makes  Taplow  one  of  the  brightest 
railway  stations  in  the  kingdom.  It  grows 
usually  some  8  feet  to  10  feet  high,  occasionally 
more.  It  has  scarcely  any  foliage,  only  a  few 
scattered  narrow  leaves  on  the  soft  pithy  stems. 
In  a  small  state  it  should  frequently  be  stopped 
so  as  to  induce  a  bushy  habit.  It  does  not  need 
a  rich  soil,  but  keeps  at  a  more  convenient  size 
and  flowers  better  in  a  comparatively  poor  one. 

Omphalodes  Luciliffi.— It  is  rarely  that  we 
see  strong  tufts  of  this  alpine  plant  growing  or 
flowering  as  freely  as  one  could  wish.  It  is 
seldom  safe  to  plant  it  unless  in  some  well- 
prepared  mixture  of  soil,  and  so  long  as  this 
is  light,  well  drained  and  of  good  depth,  its 
composition  is  of  little  moment.  It  is,  however, 
a  plant  that  even  the  most  experienced  cultivator 
of  alpines  must  watch.  I  have  but  once  seen  the 
plant  (|uite  happy,  growing  and  flowering  freely 
in  a  semi-naturalised  sort  of  way,  and  this  on  a 
small,  quite  unpretentious  bit  of  rockery  in  the 
late  Mr.  James  Atkins' garden  at  Painswick.  Here 
the  sky-blue  flowers  were  jutting  out  everywhere 
on  this  httle  slope  of  made  soil,  to  which  slate 
chippings  had  been  freely  added.  The  common 
gravel  of  the  district,  a  magnesian  limestone,  was 
also  strongly  in  evidence,  and  not  only  on  the 
rockery  slope,  but  large  tufts  in  pots  were 
crowded  with  crown=.  Such  tufts  as  these  may 
with  great  care  be  divided  in   early  spring   just 


when  growth  has  fairly  begun  ;  to  attempt  the 
division  of  the  plant  when  dormant  would  mean 
ruin.  In  an  equal  mixture  of  fibrous  peat  and 
strong  loam,  with  sharp  sand  and  pounded  brick 
rubbish,  some  success  has  been  secured  both  with 
divisions  and  seedlings.  The  latter  are  very 
slow,  and  must  be  watched  continually  on  account 
of  slugs.  Cuttings  when  such  can  be  had  will 
root  in  pure  sand,  kept  very  moist  and  nearly 
dark,  Imt  if  allowed  to  droop  will  rarely  if  ever 
recover. 

Saxifraga  Hirculus. — This  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  distinct  of  this  genus,  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  uncommon,  particularly  so  in  good  con- 
dition. It  is  a  plant  that  in  some  gardens  appears 
to  thrive  in  various  positions  without  special  care, 
while  in  others  considerable  care  may  be  bestowed 
upon  it  with  but  little  success.  The  large  golden 
yellow  blossoms  resemble  at  a  short  distance  those 
of  some  of  the  Helianthemums  in  shape  and 
colour,  while  the  foliage  is  prostrate  or  nearly  so. 
The  species  is  reputedly  a  swamp  or  bog-loving 
kind,  though  often  in  this  position  the  plant  is 
flowerless  and  more  or  less  generally  a  failure. 
One  of  the  essentials  to  the  bog  treatment  is  that 
the  plants  also  should  be  in  the  full  sun.  Where 
the  opposite  position  is  selected  the  plant  fre- 
quently is  not  happy.  Some  years  ago  I  had  this 
fjlant,  or,  more  strictly,  a  major  form  of  it, 
doing  well  in  the  drier  parts  of  a  small  artificial 
bog,  rendered  dry  in  the  sense  that  the  surface 
was  undulated,  and  thereby  accommodated  a 
greater  variety  of  subjects.  The  soil  in  which  the 
roots  were  was  never  dry  nor  wet,  but  a  uniform 
cool  and  moist  condition  prevailed,  and  in  this 
the  plant  grew  and  flowered  as  well  as  increased. 
Some  large  pot  plants  were  equally  satisfactory 
and  very  pretty  when  the  golden  yellow  blossoms 
were  expanded.  Where  the  moist  conditions  can- 
not be  given,  this  pretty  species  will  not  mind  a 
rather  shady  position  in  good  soil  in  the  rock 
garden. — E.  J. 


Public  Gardens. 


Recreation   ground   for  St.  Albans. — Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Charles  WooUam  have  given  a  recreation 
ground  to  the  St.  Albans  City  Council  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  land,  which  is  near  the 
centre  of  the  city,  is  seven  acres  in  extent,  and  is 
a  most  valuable  gift.  This  is  the  second  recrea- 
tion ground  presented  to  the  city,  the  Clarence 
Park  having  been  handed  over  to  the  Corporation 
by  Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple,  M.P. ,  four  years  ago. 

The  Assistant  Director  of  Kew  Gardens. 

— The  Colonial  Secretary,  says  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazelle,  having  appointed  Dr.  Morris  to  organise 
the  new  Botanical  and  Agricultural  Department 
for  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  the 
post  of  assistant-director  of  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Kew  becomes  vacant  towards  the  close  of 
September.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  vacancy  thus  created  will 
be  filled  up  for  some  time  to  come.  The  assistant- 
directorship  is  worth  £7U0  per  annum,  and  Dr. 
Morris  goes  out  to  the  West  Indies  at  an  initial 
salary  of  £1000  per  annum,  exclusive  of  travelling 
and  other  allowances. 


B.oses  deformed. — Can  any  Rose  grower  explain 
the  cause  oi  the  double  arc!  treble  centres  so  com- 
lEon  with  Rose  blooms  this  season  ?  Is  the  dry 
winter,  the  late  cold  sprins:,  or  insect  pests  to  blame 
for  this  disBgurement  P — B.  D.  K. 

Drying  flo'wers. — Is  there  any  way  of  pressing 
flowers,  especially  blue  ones,  by  which  they  retain- 
their  colour  when  dry  ? — C.  B.  C. 


Names    of  plants.  —  Evelyn.— I,    the  Lizird 

Orchis  (O.  hircina) ;  2,  Betonica  granditiora. Birk- 

dale. — Morning   Glory   is  the   En!»lisli  nime  for  the 

genns  Tpoinaii \1.  Mondy.—  C ^rtsiuthus  McKeni. 

E.   M. — Htttchinsia    alpiaa. — ~F.    M.   ii.— Inu!a 

britannica  (Ijinn.). 
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ACHIMENES. 

These  pretty  plants  are  not  so  much  grown  as 
formerly  or  so  well  cultivated  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  and  I  was  the  more  pleased  to  see  a 
fine  lot  of  the  old  IMauve  Perfection  flowering 
finely  in  quite  a  cool  greenhouse  recently.  One 
of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  their  culture  is, 
that  being  usually  cultivated  in  rather  warm, 
moist  houses,  they  soon  sufter  when  brought 
into  a  dry  or  cool  conservatory.  If  they  were 
grown  cooler  and  in  rather  more  light  from  the 
first  the  foliage  would  be  harder,  and  probably 
the  flowers  would  not  be  so  likely  to  drop. 
Being  so  easily  grown  and  taking  up  practically 
no  room  during  the  winter,  they  would  prove 
very  useful  in  gardens  where  plant  houses  are 
small  and  few  and  the  majority  of  the  plants 
for  decoration  Iiave  to  be  grown  as  best  they 
may  in  the  fruit  houses.  Dry  roots  are  obtain- 
able in  spring,  and  should  be  potted  for  succes- 
sion during  February,  March,  and  April,  or 
even  a  little  earlier  where  a  display  is  looked 
for  in  late  spring.  They  are  grown  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  pots,  baskets,  or  pans  being  used, 
and  specimens  in  9-inch  pots,  made  up  by 
shifting  corms  that  have  been  started  in 
the  .'i-inch  size,  are  very  pretty  in  sum- 
mer. Perfect  drainage  of  the  pots,  both 
for  starting  the  corms  and  for  flowering,  is 
essential,  for  though  the  roots  delight  in 
ample  moisture,  they  cannot  stand  anything  like 
closeness  or  a  waterlogged  state.  For  this 
reason  use  light  soil  in  an  open  condition,  dried 
cow  manure  broken  in  lumps  and  leaf-soil  being 
added  to  light  fibrous  loam.  The  corms  may  be 
buiied  about  an  inch  below  the  sui-face,  a  good 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand  around  them  prevent- 
ing their  decay.  Give  very  little  water  until  the 
top  growth  is  getting  strong,  but  after  this  a 
full  supply  is  needed.  The  plants  like  a  par- 
tially shaded  position,  not  too  far  from  the  roof- 
glass,  as  it  is  important  the  stems  be  not 
drawn.     It  is  not  advisable  to  give  permanent 


shading,  a  piece  of  white  garden  net  of  rather 
open  mesh  being  the  best  protection.  In  no 
case  must  the  sun  shine  direct  on  the  foliage, 
but  in  a  vinery  or  early  Peach  house  the  foliage 
acts  as  a  sufticient  break.  After  the  flowers  are 
past  and  the  growths  begin  to  lose  colour,  dry 
them  ofl"  gradually  in  a  good  light,  remove  the 
corms  from  the  soil  and  place  in  boxes  of  silver 
sand  in  a  cool,  dry  house,  but  not  near  the 
pipes,  where  the  heat  may  cause  shrivelling. 
H.  R. 

Pelargonium  Achievement. — This  Pelar- 
gonium, which  received  an  award  of  merit  on 
July  26,  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  some  names  crop  up  from  time  to  time, 
and  form  a  very  fruitful  source  of  confusion.  For 
instance,  the  name  of  Achievement  has  been  pre- 
viously borne  by  at  least  three  other  varieties  of 
Pelargonium,  and  as  I  am  speaking  only  from 
memory,  it  is  possible  that  others  might  be  un- 
earthed. The  varieties  that  suggest  themselves 
at  the  present  time  as  bearing  the  name  in  ques- 
tion are,  first,  a  show  variety,  for  which  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Turner  received  a  certificate  in  the 
early  TO's,  and  which  was  popular  for  a  long 
time ;  then  a  second  show,  also,  I  think,  one  of 
Mr.  Turner's,  which  is  still  largely  grown,  it 
being  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  show 
varieties,  the  one  drawback  being  that  few 
flowers  are  borne  in  a  truss.  Besides  these  a  tri- 
color of  the  same  name  was  very  popular  when 
this  class  of  Pelargoniums  was  grown  by  nearly 
everyone,  though  I  have  not  met  with  it  of  late. — 
H.  P. 

Utrieularia  Endresi.— This  pretty  plant  is 
not  so  much  grown  as  it  deserves  to  be,  the 
showy  lilac  Orchid-like  blooms  being  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  list  of  stove  flowers  just  now. 
The  plant  requires  care  in  growing,  not  being  of 
a  very  vigorous  habit  or  able  to  withstand  sudden 
atmospheric  changes.  The  leaves  proceed  from 
a  small  creeping  rhizome  which  roots  freely  into 
a  rough,  open  compost,  such  as  is  Uked  by  epi- 
phytal Orchids.  Sphagnum  Moss  and  a  little 
peat  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  some  hard 
material,  such  as  ballast  or  charcoal,  suit  it 
admirably.  From  the  time  the  growth  starts  in 
spring  the  roots  should  never  be  dry,  the  plants 


being  hung  up  in  a  moist  stove  heat  and  shaded 
from  the  sun.  Growth  will  be  rapid,  and  flowers 
will  appear  in  plenty  in  due  course.  The  plant  is 
propagated  easily  while  in  acti\'e  growth  by 
separating  the  little  corm-like  growths  from  the 
rhizome  and  growing  singly  in  small  pots  until 
the  roots  gain  a  hold,  when  they  may  be  massed. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  mistakes  in  culture  is 
drying  the  plant  too  much  during  the  resting 
season,  for,  though  deciduous,  the  root-stock  or 
rhizome  is  not  strong  enough  to  stand  a  long 
drying. 

Rhododendron  Nuttalli. — This  Rhododen- 
dron, illustrated  and  referred  to  on  page  106,  is 
remarkable  from  the  bright  tints  that  the  young 
foliage  assumes,  at  least  when  it  is  grown  under 
glass.  Unlike  some  of  the  Himalayan  species, 
such  as  R.  Auckland!  and  R.  barbatum,  the 
strap-shaped  scales  that  surround  tlie  leaf-buds 
and  hang  down  when  growth  recommences  are 
not  brightly  coloured,  but  green.  This,  however, 
is  atoned  for  by  the  bright  hue  of  the  expanding 
foliage.  The  upper  part  of  the  young  leaves  is 
densely  covered  with  small  rosy  purple  scales, 
which  give  them  quite  a  velvety  appearance, 
varying  in  tint  according  to  the  standpoint  from 
which  they  are  viewed.  On  the  lower  half  of  the 
leaf  these  scales  are  much  less  numerous  than  on 
the  upper  and  of  a  rusty  brown  colour.  The 
rich  hue  of  the  young  leaf  is  a  good  deal  in- 
fluenced by  the  position  of  the  plant,  as  it  is  far 
brighter  when  fully  exposed  to  light  and  sunshine 
than  it  is  if  at  all  shaded.  Rhododendron  Nut- 
talli is  more  tender  than  some  of  the  Himalayan 
species,  and  it  also  commands  a  higher  price  than 
many  of  them,  but  it  is  such  a  grand  subject  for 
planting  out  in  a  large  conservatory  that  it  must 
he  assigned  a  place  among  the  finest  members  of 
the  genus. — T. 

A  few  distinct  zonal  Pelargoniums.  —  It 
is  now  some  years  since  that  distinct  zonal  Pelar- 
gonium Souvenir  de  Mirande  was  raised  and  dis- 
tributed, and  it  proved  to  be  the  commencement 
of  quite  a  new  race,  one  of  which,  Mme-  Jules 
Chretien,  was  some  three  or  four  years  ago 
thought  highly  of.  Since  then  numerous  other 
distinct  forms  have  been  raised,  chiefly  on  the 
Continent,  some  of  which  are  certainly  quite  a 
break  away  from  commonly-grown  varieties.  The 
following  were  recently  noted  as  very  desirable  : 
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Distinction,  cherr\  i\.I  at  the  edges,  becoming 
lighter  towards  thi  centre,  which  is  almost  white  ; 
Francois  Coppi',  much  in  the  same  way,  but  alto- 
gether brighter,  with  a  slight  violet  lustre  in  the 
middle  of  the  petals  ;  Ualila,  a  distinct  shade  of 
light  red  at  the  margin,  gradually  paling  towards 
the  centre  ;  and  Adolphe  Brisson,  a  kind  of  car- 
mine-scarlet, lit  up  with  violet  around  the  centre, 
while  it  has  a  light-coloured  eye.  There  are  also 
double-fJowered  forms  of  this  class,  one  of  which, 
Apotheose,  is  of  much  the  same  colour  as  Adolphe 
Brisson,  but  it  is  somewhat  paler.  The  colours 
and  tints  of  these  varieties  are  difficult  to  describe, 
but  their  distinct  character  is  at  once  seen.  To 
these  may  be  added  one  or  two  of  the  spotted 
varieties  mentioned  a  few  weeks  since. — H.  P. 

Ceropegia  "Woodi. — Outside  of  botanic  gar- 
dens Ceropegias  are  rarely  seen,  and  most  of  those 
in  cultivation  are  more  or  less  of  a  climbing  nature, 
but  the  species  under  notice  forms  quite  a  low- 
growing  procumbent  plant,  whose  bin,  wiry  stems 
spread  for  some  distance  along  the  ground.  They 
are  furnished  with  small,  orbicular-shaped  leaves 
of  a  thick  fleshy  nature.  These  leaves  are  on  the 
most  vigorous  examples  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  across,  but  in  most  instances  they  are  less 
than  that.  While  the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  green, 
it  is  generally  so  freely  marbled  with  white  on  the 
upper  surface  as  to  be  almost  entirely  of  this  latter 
hue.  The  flowers,  which  in  some  species  are  very 
pretty  and  extremely  curious,  are  in  C.  Woodi 
much  less  striking  than  in  several  other  kinds. 
They  are  very  plentifully  borne,  but  are  little 
more  thta  an  inch  long,  the  tubular  portion  being 
pink,  while  the  upper  part  is  brownish  purple. 
When  creeping  along  the  ground  the  slender 
branches  root  freely,  and  often  produce  small 
globose  tubers  at  intervals.  This  Ceropegia,  which 
i^  a  native  of  Natal,  succeeds  better  in  the  stove 
than  in  a  cooler  structure.  Grown  in  as  uspended 
pan  or  basket  it  will  hang  down  for  about  a  couple 
of  feet,  and  its  distinctive  features  are  in  this  way 
brought  prominently  under  notice.  So  treated  it 
is  just  now  in  good  condition  in  one  of  the  stoves 
at'Kew.— H.  P. 

Thunbergia  alata. — The  different  varieties 
of  this  annual  climber  are  all  extremely  pretty 
summer- flowering  plants,  that  may  be  used  in 
many  difl'erent  ways.  Planted  out  of  doors  they 
are  very  attractive,  particularly  during  a  warm 
summer,  and  as  climbing  plants  for  the  green- 
house they  are  also  very  pretty.  Besides  this 
they  are  first-rate  subjects  for  growing  in  sus- 
pended baskets,  and  in  this  way  their  brightly 
coloured  blossoms  are  seen  to  very  great  advan- 
tage. These  Thunbergias  are  readily  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  heat  in  the  spring  and  grown  on 
freely  afterwards,  Ijeing  hardened  oft'  as  they 
increase  in  size.  A  fairly  open  and  moderately 
rich  soil  suits  them  best,  and  to  keep  down  red 
spider  they  should  be  frequently  syringed.  The 
typical  T.  alata  has  yellow  flowers,  but  there  is 
also  a  variety  (alba)  in  which  they  are  white,  and 
another  (aurantiaca)  deep  orange  with  a  purple 
throat.  This  last  is  perhaps  the  showiest  of  all, 
the  flowers  being  so  richly  tinted  and  the  contrast 
between  the  two  colours  so  marked.  T.  alata  is 
a  native  of  South  Africa,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  18'23,  and  seeds  of  the  several  varie- 
ties can  be  obtained  from  most  dealers  in  such 
things.  Many  of  the  woody  species,  too,  are 
magnificent  climbers  for  the  stove.  Some  of  them 
renuire  considerable  space  to  be  seen  at  their  best. 
— H.  P. 

Bouvardia  leiantha. — The  garden  varieties 
of  Bouvardia  with  their  larger  blossoms  have  now 
almost  ousted  this  (one  of  the  original  species) 
from  cultivation,  yet  it  is  remarkably  free  flower- 
ing, and  the  blossoms  so  brightly  coloured  that  it 
merits  more  attention  than  is  now  bestowed  upon 
it.  Introduced  from  Mex'co  in  1850,  this  Bou- 
vardia is  quite  an  old  plant,  and  in  the  early  days 
of  my  gardening  career  it  was  a  very  popular  one. 
Bouvardias  as  a  class  are  generally  regarded  as 
winter-flowering  plants,  yet  many  of  them  will 
bloom  during  the  summer,  especially  if  they  are 
planted  in  the  open  ground.  For  summer  flower- 
ing this  is  one  of  the  best,  and  for  bqtton-hole? 


and  similar  purposes  at  this  season  it  is  very  use- 
ful. Old  plants  of  the  several  kinds  that  have 
done  flowering  and  are  no  longer  required  may, 
instead  of  throwing  them  away,  be  planted  out  of 
doors  early  in  the  summer,  and  from  then  till  the 
autumn  they  can  generally  be  depended  upon  to 
yield  a  few  useful  sprays  of  blossoms  whenever 
required.  Bouvardias  as  a  class  suft'er  more  than 
most  plants  from  the  heavy  sulphur-laden  fogs 
experienced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  more 
especially  those  forms  with  hairy  leaves.  Such 
havoc  is  wrought  by  these  fogs,  that  I  have  seen 
a  house  of  Bouvardias  in  flower  every  leaf  of 
which  has  been  disfigured  after  a  spell  of  fog. — 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— STOVE. 

Lachenalia  glaucina  is  perhaps  the  n;o;t 
strangely  coloured  flower  of  all  this  tribe,  the  exact 
shade  of  which  is  scarcely  accf  unted  for.  iu  tha  specific 
name  here  given.  In  truth  the  colour  would  appear 
rather  a  mixture  of  steel-blue  and  green— certainly  a 
most  uncommon  shade  in  any  floireiing  plant.  Some 
examples  of  this  interesting  species  are  now  flowering 
at  Kew  in  the  Cape  collection  of  mixed  bulbous 
tilings. 

Stenomesson  incarnatum.— This  bulbous 
plant,  of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  Thk 
trARDEX  a  couple  of  years  ago,  Is  now  in  flower  at 
Kew,  while  in  another  g-.irden  1  recently  noted  a 
flowering  specimen  of  the  allied  S.  trichronuim.  S. 
incarnatum  pushes  up  a  stout  scape  to  a  height  of  a 
yard  or  tliereab  ^uts,  while  the  flowers,  which  are  each 
nearly  6  inches  long,  are  tube-shaped,  spreading 
somewhat  towards  the  mouth.  The  exterior  of  the 
tube  is  a  kind  of  salmon-red,  while  the  spreading 
portion  is  yellowish,  mth  the  extreme  points  bright 
green,— H.  P. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 


As  usual,  we  are  enabled  to  publish,  owing  to 
the  kindness  of  our  correspondents,  returns  of 
the  fruit  crops  from  almost  every  county  in 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  Owing 
to  the  great  (juantity  of  bloom  in  the  early 
spring  it  was  thought  that  the  fruit  crop  would 
be  a  heavy  one.  This  generally  is,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  reports,  not  the  case.  The  very 
dry  winter  and  the  long  cold  spring  have  no 
doubt  also  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
deficiency.  Plums,  too,  are  very  scarce. 
Strawberries  were  very  late,  many  of  the 
blooms  failing  to  set  owing  to  the  sunless  time 
when  the  plants  were  in  flower.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  fruits  of  Royal  Sovereign  rotted 
very  badly  in  some  places,  this  no  doubt  arising 
from  the  large  leaves  which  this  variety  has. 
In  future  it  would  be  advisable  to  allow  a  little 
more  space  between  the  lines  and  also  between 
the  plants.  Latest  of  All  has  proved  in  most 
cases  a  valuable  late  kind,  its  only  fault  being 
that  it  does  not  colour  well  to  the  point.  The 
crops  of  Currants,  all  varietie.s,  have  been 
excellent,  as  also  Raspberries,  among  which 
the  variety  Superlative  holds  first  place.  Wall 
fruit,  including  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apri- 
cots, is  very  scarce,  the  blossoms  having  been 
cut  off  when  fully  open. 

The  vegetable  crops  are,  as  a  rule,  good, 
Peas  especially  having  done  well  in  many 
places,  while  in  others  the  haulm  has  been 
badly  attacked  by  mildew.  We  hope  to  give  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  opinions  of  the 
leading  growers  as  to  the  varieties  of  Peas 
which  succeed  best  with  them.  Tomatoes 
where  grown  in  the  open  have  had  a  bad  time, 
and  we  fear  the  outdoor  crops,  unless  against 
walls  and  protected  with  sashes  and  such  like, 
will  not  ripen. 

All  things  considered,  the  fruit  crops  of 

I8!l8  have  been  and  are  distinctly  disappoint- 


ing. Never  was  there  a  better  prospect  as  far 
as  the  condition  of  the  trees  was  concerned, 
but  once  more  it  would  appear  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  abundance  of  bloom  and  yet  but 
little  fruit.  The  orchard  and  garden  trees  were 
truly  a  beautiful  .sight  when  in  bloom,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  superabundance,  the  flowers  ap- 
peared to  be  strong  and  perfectly  formed. 
Then  came  a  long  spell  of  unfavourable  weather, 
more  especially  cold,  chilling  winds,  and  this 
militated  seriously  against  the  prospect  of  good 
crops  generally.  It  is  not  frost  that  is  to  blame, 
as  it  is  noticeable  that  the  crops  are  the  heaviest 
in  many  low-lying  and  sheltered  positions  or 
where  spring  frost  most  often  works  serious 
damage,  and  the  lightest  in  raised  exposed 
situations.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and 
I  have  been  through  several  counties  lately, 
there  are  no  highly  favoured  districts,  as  was 
the  case  last  year,  when  the  crops  were  very 
heavy  in  some  parts  of  Gloucestershire  and 
adjoining  counties  and  light  nearly  everywhere 
else,  but  there  are  sprinklings  of  fruit  every- 
where with  here  and  there  a  tree  heavily  laden. 
The  chUling  winds,  coupled  with  an  absence  of 
rain,  were  all  in  favour  of  insect  pests,  and  I 
never  remember  seeing  so  much  blight  before. 
Apple  blossom  was  badly  infested  by  aphis 
before  it  expanded,  the  leaves,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  suffering  from  the  same  pest,  while  the 
majority  of  Plum  trees  were  much  overrun  by 
the  Plum  aphis,  the  older  leaves  still  presenting 
a  curled,  malformed  appearance.  On  all  sides 
we  hear  complaints  of  what  the  caterpillars  did 
to  the  fruit  trees,  and  the  American  blight  is 
more  in  evidence,  probably,  than  ever  before. 
Garden  as  well  as  orchard  trees  have  suffered 
from  insect  pests  and  diseases  of  a  fungoid 
nature.  In  one  instance  nearly  all  the  Pear 
trees  are  badly  affected  by  the  leaf  rust,  and  in 
another  garden  Pear  and  other  fruit  trees  have 
been  much  disfigured  by  the  nasty  slug-worm. 
Red  spider  is  very  thick  on  stunted  Apple 
trees,  Gooseberry  bushes  and  Strawberry  plants. 
Apricots,  Plums  and  Cherries  have  been  more 
addicted  to  gumming  than  usual,  and  nearly 
every  primary  leaf  on  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
became  blistered  and  has  disappeared.  Such 
a  .series  of  misfortunes  is  enough  to  dishearten 
cultivators,  especially  when  they  find,  as  they 
are  beginning  to  do,  that  many  of  their  Apples 
and  Pears  have  a  grub  in  them — a  kind  of  last 
straw. 

As  it  happens,  fruit  growers  have  in  numerous 
instances  long  since  accustomed  themselves  to 
regaid  the  open-air  fruit  crops  as  somewhat  pre- 
carious, and  those  who  are  wise  invariably  pre- 
pare for  the  worst.  Preparing  for  the  worst 
ought  to  include  a  proper  course  of  spraying 
with  insecticides  and  fungicides,  notably  with 
Paris  green  as  an  insecticide  of  the  best  and 
cheapest,  and  if  this  spraying  were  to  become 
general,  compulsory  in  fact,  better  crops  of 
sound  fruit  would  inevitably  result  every 
season.  Then,  again,  trees  not  in  a  robust 
state  of  health  ought  to  be  more  often  fed  at  the 
roots.  It  pays  to  do  this.  I  will  cite  an  in- 
stance. In  the  two  gardens  at  Cardifl'  Castle 
Apple  and  Pear  trees  occupy  a  considerable 
amount  of  space  and  are  in  a  very  healthy  state. 
There  is  scarcely  a  failure  amongst  them,  and 
grand  crops  of  Apples  and  Pears,  all  good  varie- 
ties, will  be  gathered  from  them  this  season. 
All  the  ground  is  cultivated,  and  as  the  spaces 
between  the  trees  are  cropped  with  vegetables 
the  fruit  trees  naturally  get  their  share  of  the 
fertilisers  used.  Shelter  may  have  been  partly 
conducive  to  this  happy  state  of  affairs,  but  only 
a  portion  of  the  most  heavily  cropped  trees  is 
sheltered,  and  to  good  cultivation  by  Jlr.  Petti- 
rew  must  much  of  the  success  be  attributed. 
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In  the  vicinity  of  CiriUfl'  the  treiis  in  grassed- 
down  orchards  are  carrying  but  pour  crops.  It 
does  not  follow  that  trees  generally  on  culti- 
vated ground  are  carrying  good  crops,  and  this 
the  market  growers  in  the  home  counties  know 
to  their  cost,  but  the  liealthiest,  best  and  as  a 
rule  most  productive  trees  are  to  be  found  in 
cultivated  gardens  and  orchards. 

Arri.K.s,  the  most  important  fruit  of  all,  are, 
as  before  stated,  more  evenly  distributed  as 
regards  crops  this  season  than  they  were  last 
year,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  varieties 
with  a  strong  constitution  and  with  largo  bold 
leaves  were  best  able  to  withst;vnd  the  trials  of 
the  season.  Warner's  King  would  appear  to 
be  the  Ai)i)le  of  the  year,  but  Blenheim  I'ip- 
pin,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Kentish  Pipjiin,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Winter 
Codlin  and  a  few  other  robust  varieties  have 
done  nearly  as  well.  At  Wells  I'alace  and  in 
other  gardens  where  Apjile  trees  are  planted 
against  higli  walls  the  crops  are  highly  satis- 
factory ;  not  only  are  they  heavy,  but  the  fruit 
is  large,  good  in  form,  clean  and  colouring  well, 
and  the  question  is,  would  it  not  be  better  to  grub 
up  many  comparatively  worthless  Pear  and 
Plum  trees  against  various  walls  and  dwelling 
houses  and  substitute  Apple  trees  !  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would.  The  long 
spell  of  dry  weather  has  operated  against  Apple 
trees  both  in  gardens  and  orchards,  and  at 
Powderham  Castle,  Devon,  the  heavy  crops  on 
garden  trees  have  been  saved  by  repeated 
waterings  in  addition  to  the  annual  mulching  of 
decayed  garden  refuse,  leaves  and  the  like. 
Since  the  rains  have  fallen  generally,  a  great 
improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  Apples  already 
in  this  and  other  districts. 

Pear  trees  against  walls  are  more  plenti- 
fully fruited  than  tliey  were  last  year,  but  the 
crops  are  (|uite  as  light  in  the  case  of  bush, 
pyramid  and  orchard  trees.  In  some  gardens 
every  wall  tree  is  well  furni.shed  with  fruit  ; 
in  others  those  most  exposed  to  easterly  winds 
are  cropped  lightly.  Much  thinning  out  has 
been  called  for,  and  where  neglected  or  where 
the  trees  are  starved  at  the  roots,  the  fruit  is 
undersized  and  of  little  value.  In  a  garden  at 
Weston-super-Mare  I  took  particular  notice  of 
the  heavy  crops  of  fine,  clear  skinned  fruit,  and 
learnt  that  they  had  received  the  full  benefit  of 
a  good  water  supply  over  the  trees  as  well  as  at 
the  roots.     They  will  pay  well  for  this  attention. 

Plums  are  plentiful  on  wall  trees  sheltered 
from  the  colder  winds,  and  the  old  Victoria 
seems  to  have  come  out  of  the  trying  ordeal 
remarkably  well,  even  trees  in  the  open  having 
a  good  sprinkling  of  fruit  on  thenm.  Accord- 
ing to  information  received,  Plums  are  much 
more  plentiful  on  trees  in  market  gardens 
generally  than  they  were  last  year,  and  a  fairly 
good  prospect  may  be  the  cause  of  foreign 
Plums,  French  and  Italian,  being  put  on  our 
markets  cheaper  than  they  were  in  1897. 

Cherries  have  been  as  variable  as  the  other 
fruits  mentioned.  Wall  trees  in  places  were 
heavily  cropped,  the  never-failing  Morellos 
doing  well  generally,  but  I  have  seen  but  few 
standards  carrying  profitable  crops. 

AriuioT  trees  have  been  thinly  cropped  in 
most  gardens,  but  the  fruit  has  ripened  so 
beautifully  as  to  a  certain  extent  to  compensate 
for  sliortness  of  crop. 

Peach  treks  flowered  well,  and  where  the 
foliage  could  be  preserved  fairly  well  thin  crops 
are  observable.  Nectarines  would  appear  to  be 
more  heavily  cropped  than  Peaches. 

Small  fruits,  on  the  whole,  have  done  well. 
Gooseberries  were  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  so 
many  sound,  ripe  fruit  as  at  present  available 
are    rarely    seen.     Red   and     \\hite    Currants 


have  also  done  well,  but  Black  Currants  have 
been  comparatively  scarce.  They  fetched  good 
prices  in  the  market,  and  if  this  falling 
off  in  the  supplies  is  duo,  as  I  believe 
it  to  be,  to  the  ravages  of  the  Currant 
bud  mite,  they  will  be  even  scarcer  in  years 
to  come.  Marki^t  growers  are  beginning 
to  fight  shy  of  them.  The  heat  and  drought 
seriously  affected  the  crop  of  Raspberries,  and 
the  supply  has  been  .short  .accordingly.  Straw- 
berries flowered  grandly  and  were  not  injured 
by  frosts,  but  they  ri[)ened  late  and  the  season 
was  short.  Royal  Sovereign  was  the  variety 
that  gave  the  best  results,  and  Noble  will  soon 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Latest  of  All  suffered 
from  red  spider  attacks,  and  those  who  would 
have  late  crops  ought  not  to  depend  too  ex- 
clusively upon  this  variety,  the  old  Oxonian  or 
Eleanor  better  defying  a  dry  season,  producing 
moderately  heavy  crops  of  large  fruit  of  fairly 
good  quality. — W.  Iggulden,  Frome,  Someniet. 


SOUTHERN. 

Englefield,  Heading. — In  answer  to  your 
letter  regarding  the  fruit  crops  here,  I  beg  to  say 
that  Apples  are  a  middling  crop,  not  at  all  what 
I  expected  at  blooming  time.  Currants,  red, 
white,  and  black,  are  good.  Cherries,  Apricots, 
and  Gooseberries  are  also  good,  but  Pears  are  very 
poor.  Nectarines  and  Peaches  are  good  ;  Plums 
only  a  fair  crop.  Raspberries  and  Strawberries 
have  been  good. 

Broccoli  was  very  good  in  the  spring.  Cauli- 
flower has  been  good.  Potatoes  are  good  and  free 
from  disease,  and  Runner  Beans  are  looking  well. 

— J.  CooMliES. 

Gosfield  Hall  Gardens,  Halstead.— Apples 
are  under  ;  Pears  and  Plums  very  scarce  ; 
dessert  Cherries  average,  and  Morellos  very 
scarce.  Peaches  and  Apricots  are  a\erage  crops. 
Small  fruits,  including  Strawberries,  have  been 
good,  but  Nuts  are  poor. — A.  Kember. 

Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey. — Apples  are  an 
average  crop,  but  Pears  in  the  open  are  much 
under,  most  of  the  blooms  having  been  killed  by 
the  late  frosts.  On  walls  there  is  a  good  average 
crop.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  a 
good  crop.  The  fruits  wanted  much  thinning, 
and  the  trees  are  looking  well.  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  are  a  good  crop  and  tine  in  flavour. 
Strawberries  were  an  average  crop,  of  good 
flavour,  but  very  late.  Plums  are  an  average 
crop.     Cherries  poor. 

All  vegetable  crops  have  been  good,  but  late, 
and  are  now  suffering  from  want  of  rain.  Early 
Potatoes  are  good  but  small.  The  second  earlies 
are  turning  out  well,  and  are  heavy  crops.  Late 
ones  in  gardens  and  fields  are  looking  very  well. 
— T.  OSMAN. 

Bearwood,  "Wokingham.  —  The  fruit  crop 
here  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  fair  average 
one;  Apples  very  good.  Pears  thin,  also  Plums 
in  places.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  not  so 
good  as  last  year.  Apricots  thin,  Cherries  good, 
Strawberries  vei-y  good.  Bush  fruits  are  plenti- 
ful but  very  small,  the  blight  having  been  very 
troublesome  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  owing  to  dry- 
ness of  soil  through  the  winter  months,  and  a 
cold,  dull  May  following  crippled  the  setting  of 
most  fruits. 

Vegetables  of  mo3t  sorts,  both  early  and  late, 
are  excellent.  Early  and  late  Potatoes  are  also 
good  and  free  from  disease. — James  Tegg. 

Ilentmore,  Leighton  Buzzard.  —  Apples 
are  under  average,  there  being  very  few  late 
varieties.  Stirling  Castle,  Mr.  filadstone.  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Keswick  Codlin,  Seaton  House, 
Ribston  Pippin,  and  one  or  two  others  have  good 
crops,  and  the  trees  are  growing  well.  Pears  are 
much  below  an  average  crop.  Strawberries  are 
an  excellent  crop  of  good  fruit,  Latent  of  All, 
Oxonian,  and  Elton  Pine  being  the  best  late 
varieties.  Royal  Sovereign  has  again  been  the 
best  main-crop  Strawberry.  I  feel  sure  this  will 
soon    take    the    place    of    Sir    Joseph    Paxton. 


Currants  have  been  good  and  plentiful.     Plums 
are  a  very  poor  cro|>,  much  below  average. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  have  done  well.  Peas 
have  been  an  excellent  crop.  Potatoes  are  very 
good  and  free  from  disease.  Ninety-fold  has  been 
a  grand  crop  of  fine,  liandsome  tubers,  and  not  a 
diseased  one  to  be  seen.  Windsor  (Jastle  is  again 
line  here,  and  it  keeps  good  till  late  in  sjiring.  It 
is  too  early  to  report  on  Upto  date,  but  the  tops 
are  ,")  feet  high  and  very  healthy.  Where  the 
ground  is  good,  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are  doing 
well  and  give  every  prospect  of  an  abundant 
supply.— .1.  Smith. 

Claremont,  Esher. — The  fruit  crop  on  the 
whole  must  be  described  as  above  average  so  far 
as  this  garden  is  concerned.  1  have  not  had 
opportunities  of  ascertaining  prospects  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Apples  are  above  average,  not 
coming  up  to  the  standard  indicated  by  the 
wonderful  profusion  of  bloom,  but  yet  a  very 
good  crop.  Trees  are  generally  clean,  some  few 
being  afl'ected  by  a  black  mildew.  Apricots  are 
below  average,  but  the  fruit  is  large  and  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Cherries,  especially  dessert  varieties, 
are  a  heavy  and  long-sustained  crop.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  a  trifle  below  average,  a  sharp 
frost  destroying  a  considerable  percentage  of 
bloom,  and  very  little  thinning  was  necessary. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  fair  crop  and  the  fruit  is 
of  excellent  quality.  Judging  from  those  already 
gathered  the  crop  will  be  late.  I  am  (July  31) 
still  gathering  from  Alexander  and  Waterloo. 
Pears  promised  wonderfully  well,  artd  the  fruit 
appeared  to  set  all  right.  It  has,  however,  since 
dropped  very  much,  and  the  crop  is  below  aver- 
age. Plums  in  the  open  are  very  scarce,  but 
there  are  good  crops  of  (xcellent  fruit  on  pro- 
tected walls.  Outdoor  Figs  are  a  good  average 
crop.  It  is  seldom  that  Strawberries  have  been 
so  good,  and  the  crop  held  out  well.  The  only 
drawback  was  the  rotting  of  a  good  many  of 
Royal  Sovereign,  the  plants  being  too  close  to- 
gether. I  shall  give  them  3U  inches  each  way  in 
future.  All  small  fruits  are  also  plentiful  and 
good.  Aphis  was  an  early  visitor  on  Black  Cur- 
rants, and  the  fruit  is  dirty.  Plums  and  Cherries 
were  also  badly  attacked,  and  red  spider  has  been 
very  troublesome  on  Peaches  and  Oooseberries, 
necessitating  in  all  cases  copious  and  frequent 
washings  to  keep  the  trees  in  health. 

Vegetables  are  good  with  the  exception  of 
Carrots.  There  is  hardly  a  good  bed  of  the  April- 
sown  long  varieties  in  the  neighbourhood.  Feb- 
ruary-sown Short  Horn  kinds  are  all  right. 
Potatoes  turn  out  well,  and  at  present  are  quite 
free  from  disease.  Summer  vegetables,  as  Beans, 
both  dwarf  and  runner,  and  Marrows  were  very 
late  ;  few  of  these,  if  honajide  outdoor  grown,  were 
fit  for  use  until  nearly  the  end  of  July.  The 
same  remarks  would  apply  to  Tomatoes.  The 
outdoor  crop  is  likely  to  be  scanty  unless  facilities 
were  at  hand  to  push  the  plants  along  under 
cover    until    they    were    of    a    good    size. — E. 

BrRRKLL. 

The  Gardens,  Clandon  Park,  Guildford.— 

Apples  are  only  a  moderate  crop  in  these  gardens, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  I  think 
about  the  same,  owing  to  the  dry  weather  and 
cold  nights.  What  there  are,  are  falling  ofl' 
wholesale.  Pears  are  a  very  light  crop  generally, 
liut  what  there  are  appear  to  be  very  good,  as  up 
to  the  present  there  have  been  no  signs  of  thei 
falling  oft'  to  any  extent.  I  have  three  trees  o' 
Williams'  Bon  Chri5tien  that  are  not  carrying 
many  fruits,  but  what  there  are  will,  I  think,  be 
very  good.  The  soil  is  heavy  and  deep,  so  that 
we  are  not  suffering  so  much.  Of  Strawberries 
there  has  been  a  very  heavy  crop.  The  late  rains 
filled  them  out,  and  at  one  time  it  looked  like  a 
record  ciop,  especially  as  regards  Royal  Sovereign 
and  Latest  of  AH,  both  of  which  do  exceptionally 
well  here.  Owing  to  the  cold  nights  and  lack  of 
sunshine,  Royal  Sovereign  and  Noble  rotted 
wholesale.  Latest  of  All,  not  being  so  early, 
did  not  suffer  at  all,  and  the  yearling  Royal 
Sovereign  were  not  so  bad,  as  the  thinner  foliage 
allowed  the  fruit  to  dry.  I  did  not  get  many 
Veitch's  Perfection,  but  what  there  were  were  of 
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splendid  flavour  and  fruit  very  firm.  I  think  it 
will  crop  well  when  we  get  stronger  runners  next 
season.  Stone  fruit  is  rather  below  the  average. 
Rivers'  Early  Prolific  Plum  is  ripening  on  south 
and  east  walls,  and  the  trees  are  thickly  covered 
with  nice-sized  good-flavoured  fruit,  good  for  both 
cooking  and  dessert. 

Vegetables  are  at  the  present  time  doing  fairly 
well,  but  owing  to  the  dry  time  are  not  growing 
very  fast.  Where  the  ground  has  been  well 
worked  and  deeply  trenched  things  are  looking 
well,  but  where  this  has  not  been  done,  Carrots 
in  many  cases  are  burnt  up  like  hay  and  other 
things  are  suffering.  Early  and  mid-season  Peas 
have  been  exceptionally  good,  but  unless  we  get 
rain  the  late  kinds  will  be  almost  worthless. 
Early  Potatoes  are  very  good.  They  are  showing 
signs  of  ripening  off  now,  and  if  we  get  too  much 
rain  they  will  probably  grow  out. — H.  W.  Blake. 

Burton  Park,  Petworth.. — Apples  are  a  poor 
crop  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  some  orchards 
none  at  all.  I  have  a  nice  crop  of  some  late 
sorts  at  the  bottom  of  an  orchard,  but  the  majority 
of  the  trees  are  bare.  Pears  are  a  light  crop  also, 
both  on  the  walls  and  in  the  orchards.  Cherries 
have  been  plentiful  on  walls,  but  on  standards, 
where  exposed,  the  crop  is  thin.  Gooseberries, 
Strawberries,  Currants  and  Raspberries  have  been 
abundant,  though  I  hear  that  Black  Currants  in 
some  quarters  were  scarce  and  the  prices  high. 
Strawberries  had  a  short  season  and  were  very 
late  in  coming  in,  being  fully  a  fortnight  behind 
last  season.  Royal  Sovereign  was  very  fine  and 
good. 

All  Potatoes  about  here  look  well,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  good  crop.  Marrows  and 
Beans  (Runner  and  French)  were  very  late  in 
coming  into  bearing  through  the  cold  weather 
experienced  in  June.  It  was  the  '2(ith  of  July 
before  I  gathered  the  first  dish  of  French  Beans 
outside.  Peas  have  been  splendid.  Onions  in 
this  neighbourhood  have  the  mildew  badly  as 
a  rule.  All  other  crops,  winter  stuff  in  particular, 
look  fairly  well. — Albert  E.  Gooden. 

Syon  House,  Brentford. — The  fruit  crop 
may  be  termed  an  average  one  in  this  district. 
Apples  are  a  disappointing  crop,  as  with  a  bounti- 
ful promise  all  hopes  were  shattered  by  the  very 
bad  weather  early  in  Hay,  as  the  bloom  was  so 
badly  injured.  I  have  trees  with  some  fruits 
on  the  sheltered  side,  and  scarcely  a  single 
fruit  where  exposed  to  the  cold  blast.  This 
may  be  termed  a  Codlin  year,  as  these  trees 
usually  bear  profusely  every  two  years,  and  they 
are  fairly  laden  with  fruit,  the  heaviest  croppers 
being  Manks,  Keswick  and  Lord  Grosvenor.  Some 
other  cooking  varieties  are  an  average  crop. 
Alfriston,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Derby  and 
Warner's  King  are  good,  whilst  most  dessert 
varieties  are  poor.  King  of  Pippins,  which  rarely 
fails  with  me,  is  the  heaviest  crop,  and  there  is 
an  average  crop  of  a  few  others,  but  many  trees 
have  not  a  single  fruit,  these,  unfortunately, 
being  the  long  keepers,  and  they  will  be  a  great 
loss.  Pears,  exce[)t  in  one  or  two  instances,  are 
a  complete  failure.  My  best  crops  are  on  a  low 
south  wall  in  a  sheltered  garden.  Trees  fully 
exposed  are  almost  barren  of  fruit.  I  have  good 
fruit  on  cordons  of  such  varieties  as  Conference, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Durondeau,  Beurr^  Diel, 
and  Nouvelle  Fulvie.  Plums  are  as  bad  as  Pears, 
as  the  crop  is  very  poor.  My  best  fruiters  this 
year  are  Rivers'  Early,  Stint  and  Czar.  Many 
of  the  trees  on  an  east  wall  have  not  a  single  fruit. 
Apricots  are  an  average  crop,  and  the  fruits  are 
very  good.  These  I  usually  get  in  abundance, 
but  the  crop  is  the  lightest  I  have  seen  during 
the  past  ten  years.  Hemskirk  and  Breda  are  the 
heaviest  crops  this  year.  Of  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines the  crop  is  very  light.  The  earliest  Peach 
was  Amsden  June,  gathered  the  third  week  in 
July.  Waterloo,  an  excellent  variety,  followed 
closely.  Strange  to  say,  the  American  Peaches 
are  this  season  the  heaviest  croppers,  as  Hale's 
Early  is  bearing  a  fine  crop.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  the  losers  in  the  end 
in  having  less  fruit  on  some  kinds,  as  we  mostly 
overcrop,  and  in  a  dry,  hot  season  the  trees  are 


apt  to  suffer.  Nectarines  are  better  than  Peaches. 
The  New  Early  is  a  splendid  cropper,  and  will  be 
oneof  the  best  wall  fruits  we  have,  Lord  Napiergiv- 
ing  asuccession.  This  is  fairly  good ;  other  kinds  are 
much  lighter.  Cherries— I  mean  the  dessert  kinds 
— were  never  better.  The  trees  have  reijuired 
much  care  to  keep  down  insect  pests,  but  the 
crop  and  quality  have  been  very  good.  Doubtless 
owing  to  their  early  setting,  they  escaped  the 
cold  winds  in  May.  Morellos  on  north  walls  are 
not  so  good,  as  they  were  later  in  flowering. 
Strawberries  have  borne  well.  I  grow  most  of  the 
crop  as  yearlings.  Grown  thus  the  crop  has  been 
very  heavy,  though  later  than  usual,  and  this  will 
make  planting  late  for  next  year's  supply.  Rasp- 
berries have  had  a  short  season,  owing  to  drought 
and  heat,  and,  though  a  full  crop,  the  plants  need 
rain  badly.  Superlative  is  by  far  the  best  in  a 
light,  poor  soil.  Small  fruits  have  been  an  aver- 
age crop  :  Currants  good  ;  Gooseberries  a  thin 
crop,  the  trees  having  suft'ered  when  in  bloom. 
Trees  on  walls  are  much  better. 

Vegetables  have  been  excellent.  I  have  had 
the  heaviest  crops  of  Peas  I  can  remember. 
Potatoes,  though  later  than  usual,  are  a  medium 
crop.  Ninetyfold  is  by  far  the  best  early 
Potato  this  year.  This  also  is  very  early  in  spite 
of  having  a  large  top.  It  is  less  affected  by  frosts 
than  the  Ashleaf  and  is  most  useful.  I  have  not 
tried  late  varieties,  but  they  look  well.  Mid- 
season  kinds  are  good  and  so  far  free  of  disease. 
Ideal  is  well  named  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  tuber.  The 
Broccoli  and  Cauliflower  crop  was  never  better  ; 
the  latter,  though  late,  has  been  good,  and  this 
year  I  have  had  a  bountiful  supply.  Tender 
vegetables,  such  as  French  Beans,  have  been  a 
troublesome  crop,  as  cold  nights  and  frost  crip- 
pled the  earliest  plants  in  spite  of  protection. 
There  is  now  an  abundant  supply,  but  to  keep 
them  going  I  am  obliged  to  water  overhead 
freely  at  sunset  to  keep  down  red  spider.  There 
has  been  no  lack  of  other  things,  such  as  salads 
and  Spinach.  Celery  has  been  difficult  to  get 
out,  owing  to  heat  and  drought,  but  it  is  now 
making  good  progress.  In  spite  of  the  drought, 
root  crops  look  fairly  well  where  the  soil  was 
given  good  cultivation.  To  sum  up  as  regards 
the  vegetable  crop,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  any 
kind.  Delay  in  planting  will  affect  the  winter 
and  spring  supply,  and  to  do  the  plants  justice 
means  adding  greatly  to  labour,  never  any  too 
plentiful  in  a  private  garden. — G.  Wythes. 

Kingston,  Surrey.— Having  during  the  past 
month  been  all  over  Surrey,  my  report  of  the 
fruit  crops  is  not  a  roseate  one.  Apples  are 
very  partial.  Here  and  there  a  few  trees  are 
heavily  laden,  but  these  are  the  exception.  Where 
so  fruited  the  lack  of  sufficient  moisture  at  the 
roots  is  causing  many  fruits  to  fall,  and  the  rest 
will  be  relatively  small.  Generally  the  crop  is  a 
very  thin  one,  a  very  long  way  below  what  the 
spring  bloom  promised.  The  trees,  however,  have 
not  appreciably  suffered  from  maggot,  and  seem 
to  be  very  clean.  Pears  are  even  less  in  quantity 
than  are  Apples.  Trees  habitually  heavily 
cropped  have  but  one  fourth  or  even  less  of  the 
average  (quantity.  Such  fruits  as  these  are 
should  be  fairly  good.  The  season  does  not 
specially  favour  any  one  variety  or  form  of  tree. 
Even  old  and  regularly  fruiting  common  varieties 
are  no  better  cropped  than  others.  Plums  seem 
to  be  even  scarcer  than  Pears,  although  I  have 
seen  here  and  there  some  trees  well  laden,  but  the 
fruits  are  late  and  small.  In  one  garden  in  a  very 
warm  sheltered  position.  Damsons  on  numerous 
trees  were  a  heavy  crop,  but  that  was  a  rarity. 
Cherries  have  been  a  good  crop  almost  every- 
where. Taking  trees  generally,  I  have  seen  little 
evidence  of  any  form  of  insect  or  fungoid  attacks, 
and  think,  except  where  trees  are  very  exposed  to 
cold  sweeping  winds,  that  they  are  fairly  clean. 
Because  the  season  so  far  is  dry,  there  should 
be  no  excessive  wood  growth,  and  good  bud  for- 
mation. Still,  we  may  have  in  the  autumn  heavy 
rains  that  would  cause  new  and  sappy  wood  to  be 
formed,  which wouldbedetrimental.  Forthebenefit 
of  the  trees  and  a  possible  next  season's  crop,  it 
would   be  better   if  no  heavy   rains  came   until 


after  leaf-fall.  Bush  fruits  almost  everywhere 
have  again  shown  that  they  are  the  most 
reliable  and  profitable  to  grow.  Goose- 
berries have  everywhere  been  a  great  crop.  I 
have  never  seen  heavier  at  any  time,  and  the 
fruits  have  been  fine.  Both  red  and  white  Cur- 
rants have  been  the  same.  On  the  bushes  and  at 
the  scores  of  county  exhibitions  I  have  attended 
I  have  found  these  fruits  very  fine  and  good.  No 
doubt  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  soil 
seems  to  have  been  moister  some  12  inches  to 
14  inches  down  than  it  has  been  lower,  where  the 
roots  of  tall  trees  run.  Raspberries,  where  pro- 
perly grown,  too,  have  been  very  good  and  abun- 
dant. Strawberries  on  fairly  holding  soil  have 
been  an  excellent  crop,  but  on  light  loose  porous 
soils  they  soon  gave  out.  Much  depends  on 
the  way  the  soil  is  prepared  for  the  plants,  as 
some  growers  stick  them  in  on  merely  dug  ground, 
whilst  others,  understanding  their  requirements, 
trench  deeply  and  manure  liberally,  hence  they 
get  fine  plants  and  good  crops.  Royal  Sovereign 
seems  to  have  found  its  way  already  into  many  of 
the  cottage  gardens,  for  cottagers  now  are  very 
keen  to  pick  up  the  best  they  can  of  good  things. 
The  Nut  crop  is  a  moderate  one.  Sometimes 
both  Walnuts  and  small  Nuts  are  plentiful, 
in  other  cases  very  thin.  The  crop  of  cultivated 
fruit  has  so  far  not  been  all  that  could  be  desired, 
but  it  might  have  been  much  worse.  The  stone 
fruits  on  walls  have  been  fairly  plentiful,  bub 
these  trees  suffered  more  than  any  others  in  the 
spring  from  fly  and  blister.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
uncovered  walls  have  their  drawbacks. — A.  Dean. 

Cowdray  Park,  Midhurst.  —  Apples  are 
about  half  a  crop.  In  sheltered  places  some  kinds 
carry  a  full  crop.  Pears  on  walls  are  fairly  good 
where  protected  with  nets  when  in  bloom.  'Trees 
in  the  open  are  very  thin,  except  a  very  few 
kinds.  Peaches  are  excellent  and  trees  clean. 
The  fruit  had  to  be  thinned  considerably.  Apri- 
cots are  an  average  crop.  Plums  on  sheltered 
walls  are  a  fair  crop  where  protected  when 
in  bloom,  but  orchard  trees  are  very  thin. 
Sheltered  trees  in  cottage  gardens  have  a  fair 
crop.  Cherries  are  a  full  crop.  Bush  fruits  are 
very  good,  also  Strawberries.  Nuts  are  a  very 
full  crop,  while  Walnuts  are  a  failure. 

Vegetables  generally  are  up  to  the  present 
good,  but  are  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  want 
of  rain.  Peas  ha\e  been  very  good  on  well-tilled 
land,  but  they  are  now  quite  drying  out  where 
not  watered.  For  the  same  reason  Runner  Beans 
are  not  setting.  Broad  Beans  are  very  good. 
Carrots  are  more  than  usually  clean,  also  Onions. 
Potatoes  will  not  be  large  on  this  thin  land,  the 
haulm  in  many  places  drying  up  before  the  tubers 
are  half-grown. — F.  Geeson. 

Wycombe  Abbey,  High  Wycombe.  — 
Apples  are  a  poor  crop,  trees  very  much  blighted. 
Pears  are  good.  Plums  are  only  fair,  the  trees  in 
some  places  much  blighted.  Cherries  have  been 
large  and  good  in  quality  :  Morellos  deficient. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  good,  the  early  ones 
fine  and  of  good  quality  ;  Apricots  poor,  quality 
good.  Small  fruits,  including  Gooseberries,  Black 
and  Red  Currants,  are  very  fine. 

In  the  vegetable  department  the  effect  of  want 
of  rain  is  plainly  visible  amongst  all  late-planted 
and  sown  crops,  and  will  doubtless  materially 
affect  the  yield  of  most  of  them,  whereas  the 
early-planted  and  sown  ones,  being  more  firmly 
established,  will  withstand  the  aridity  better 
and  produce  far  better  results  in  the  end.  At  the 
present  time  early-planted  Potato  crops  look  very 
promising,  and  the  crop  now  being  lifted,  although 
not  a  heavy  one,  is,  as  far  as  quality  goes,  excel- 
lent. Cabbage,  Cauliflowers,  early  Peas,  Broad 
Beans  and  Shallots  have  done  well,  and  early 
planted  Brussels  Sprouts,  winter  greens  and 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Broccoli  coming  in  are 
good.  By  reason  of  the  prolonged  drought  hav- 
ing in  many  places  considerably  deferred  the 
secondary  plantings  of  the  winter  stuff,  this  will 
probably  render  the  supply  of  it  more  scarce  next 
spring  than  is  usual.  To  meet  an  emergency  of  this 
kind  more  early  Cabbages  and  Coleworts  should 
be  planted.— G.  T.  Miles. 
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A  HERKFOKDSIIIRE  .GARDEN. 

DruiNii  the  oarly  diijs  uf  June  I  was  allbrded 
an  ojiportunity  of  inspecting  the  interesting  and 
beautiful  garden  at  I'nderdowii,  near  Ledbury, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Spencer  H.  Bickham. 
Passing  through  the  (|uaint  town,  witli  its 
numerous  pieturescpie  old  houses  that  face  the 
street  with  gables  of  Oak  and  jilaster,  a  gradual 
ascent  brings  one  to  I'nderdown,  from  whence 
an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
is  obtjiined,  whilst  the  house  itself  is  encom- 
passed by  gardens  in  which  a  choice  and  care- 
fully tended  collection  of  hardy  plants  flourishes. 
The  soil  is  evidently  well  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  Roses,  .some  huge-headed  standards 
being   in    vigorous    health,    one    specimen    of 


with  which  it  was  associated.  Achillea  rupes- 
tris  was  also  in  full  l>looni.  Of  Andro.saccs,  A. 
folio.sa  and  A.  lanuginosa  were  both   Hovvering. 


Bickham,  the  blooms  of  which  are  of  an  intense 

shade  of  pink.     Dodecatheon  splendidum   was 
in  fine  bloom  in  a  lower  level  of  the  garden,  and 


while    A.    carnea,     A.    sarmentosa,    and     the  j  the  Edelweiss  (Gnaphalium  leontopodium)  gave 


Himalayan  variety  of  .\.  villosa,  though  not  in 
bloom,  were  particidarly  healthy  in  appear- 
ance. One  of  the  brightest  spots  in  this 
portion  of  the  garden  was  a  large  patch,  a 
yard  or  more  across,  of  /Etliionema  grandi- 
tloruni,  a  breadth  of  bright  rose-pink.  Antir- 
rhinum glutinosum,  trailing  over  the  rocks,  was 
a  mass  of  Hower,  while  of  Anemones,  A.  alpina, 
A.  alpina  sulphurea,  A.  narcissitlora,  and  A. 
penn.sylvanica  were  blossoming,  as  was  Anthyllis 
montana  rubra,  while  the  blue  Ajihyllanthes 
monspeliensis  was  bearing  flowers  on  its  Rush- 
like leafage.  The  little  Arenaria  balearica 
covered  the  stones  with  the  delicate  tracery  of 
its  countless  minute  white  blossoms,  and  the 


Saxifrages  at  Vnderdown,  Ledbury.    From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Fitzherhert,  Torquay. 


Homere,  with  a  stem  circumference  of  7  inches,  j  more  robust-growing  A.  grandiflora  was  also 
having  a  head  8  feet  in  diameter.  Paul's  Car-  flowering  well.  Aster  alpinus  presented  a  spot 
mine  Pillar,  climbing  over  a  trellised  arch,  was  !  of  soft  colour  with  its  lavender-purple  blossoms, 
in  full  bloom,  and  presented,  with  its  numerous  I  and  Astragalus  hypoglottis  alba  was  producing 
large  single  blos.soms,  a  most  lovely  sight.  The  its  Vetch-like  blooms.  Bellis  rotundifolia  C(  eru" 
Austrian    Briers,    both     copper     and    yellow,    lescens,  which  was  in  flower,  reproduces  itself 


allowed  to  grow  at  will,  sent  tall  flower-laden 
shoots  7  feet  and  more  into  the  air,  and  a  plant 
of  Clematis  montana  garlanded  the  dark 
boughs  of  a  great  Vew  with  ivory-white  stars. 

The  rock  garden,  which  is  singularly  well 
furnished  and  shows  but  few  traces  of  the  frag- 
ments of  rock  with  which  it  has  been  fashioned  its  bright  yellow  flowers.  Cypripedium  specta" 
beneath  the  luxuriance  of  flower  and  leafage,  bile  was  growing  strongly,  and  appeared  excep- 
contains  many  rare  and  charming  plants,  tionally  vigorous,  while  of  the  Dianthus  family, 
Achillea  argentea,  with  its  white  flower-heads  |  D.  alpinus,  D.  c:esius,  D.  deltoides,  D.  petncus, 
and  silvery  foliage,  formed  an  exquisite  contrast  I  and  D.  plumosus  were  in  flower,  as  was  a  strik- 
to   the   blue   of  Lithospermura  graminifolium,  !  ing    dwarf    hybrid    raised   from    seed  by  Mr. 


freely  from  seed,  and  Bellis  sylvestris  was 
bright  with  crimson  blossoms.  Cardamine  asari- 
j  folia  was  in  Uoom,  as  was  Coronilla  iberica,  and 
Crepis  sibirica,  which  is  rather  common-place 
in  appearance,  notwithstanding  the  commenda- 
tion it  has  of  late  been  accorded,  was  bearing 


promise  of   flower  at  an   early  date.     Erigeron 
Roylei  was  bright  with   its  jiurple  flowers,  and 
Erinus  alpinus,  which  in  common  with  Linaria 
alpina  grows  freely  from  self-sown  seeds,  was 
also  blooming.     The  creeping  form  of  Genista 
pilosa   was   covering   the   rocks  with  blossom- 
laden   shoots,  and  a  large  plant  of  Geranium 
argenteum  was  in  flower,  as  were  G.  cinereum, 
G.  macrorrhizoii  and  G.  subcaulescens.     In  the 
bright  morning  hours  the  Sun  Roses  (Helian- 
themum)  were  a  delightful  picture,  the  plants 
being    clothed    in    varied    shades    of    yellow, 
red,    pink,    and     white.       Ilutchinsia     al[)ina 
was     producing     its    flowers,    as     was     Iberis 
Pruiti,   while  Libertia  formosa  and  L.   grandi- 
flora   were    also    in     bloom. 
The    light     blue    flowers    of 
Linum    narbonense   crowned 
its  slender  stems,  and  L.  nio- 
nogynum  was  also  in  bloom, 
as   were  Litliospermum  Gas- 
toni     and      L.     prostratum. 
Lychnis   Lagascio  had  taken 
up   its   position    on    an    old 
wall,  where  it  was  flowering 
freely.    Maianthemum  (Con- 
vallaria)bifolium  was  bearing 
its     delicate     white      bloom- 
spires,   while    the    brick-red 
flowers  of  Malva  lateritia  and 
the    pinker   blossoms   of   M. 
Munroana  were  studding  the 
prostrate  foliage.  Omphalodes 
'Lucili;e   was    the    picture    of 
jhealth,  and   flne  plants  were 
bearing   their   porcelain-blue 
flower    sprays    in    quantity. 
Onosma  tauricum  seemed  also 
perfectly  at  home,  and  hung 
its  pendent  yellow  bells  from 
a     higher     portion    of     the 
rockery.     Oxytropis  campes- 
tris  and  O.  strobilacea  were 
in  flower,  as  were  Pentstemon 
glaber  and    P.  Scouleri,   the 
latter  growing  in  large  masses 
2  feet  and  more  across.     The 
flowering  season  of  the  dwarf 
Phloxes  was  past  ac  the  time 
of  my  visit,  but  Ramonda  py- 
renaica  was  in  fine  bloom   on 
a  flat  bed,  it  being  found  to 
succeed  perfectly  at   Under- 
down  when  planted   in    this 
manner.  Of  Saxifrages,  many 
varieties   of    the   mossy   and 
encrusted  sections  are  grown. 
Amongst  those  in  bloom,  S. 
Cotyledon,  S.  lantoscana,   S. 
Macnabiana,  S.  pyramidalis, 
and  S.  Wallace!  were  notable.  Large  patches  of 
Silene  alpina  had  a  pretty  eftect.     Sisyrinchium 
bermudianum    and    S.    angustifolium   were   in 
flower,  as  was  Scutellaria   alpina,  which  seeds 
itself  freely  ;  while  of  Veronicas,  \.  Guthriana, 
V.   Haasti,    V.    Hulkeana,    V.  pinguifolia,    V. 
prostrata  and  V.   saxatilis  were   adding   their 
tints  to  the  display. 

In  the  borders  assigned  to  the  general  collec- 
tion of  herbaceous  plants  much  floral  beauty 
was  also  present.  The  hybrid  Aquilegias,  with 
their  h>ng  -  .spurred  blossoms  of  suavely 
graduated  tints,  purple,  blue,  lavender,  saffron, 
sulphur  and  white,  the  large-flowered  Anchusa 
italica  with  its  bright  blue.  Asphodels  that 
reared  their  white  spear-heads  in  groups  against 
an  evergreen  background,  and  Camassias, 
belonging  to  the  .same  order,  filled  important 
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places  in  the  decorative  sclieine.     The  Cistuses 
in  themselves  were  a  host,  being  represented 
by    C.    albidus,     C.    creticus,     C.   crispus,     C. 
florentinus,     C.     laurifolius,     C.      purpureus, 
and   C.    salvifolius,   some    of    them  being   fine 
bushes  smothered  in  blossom.    A  pretty  variety 
of  Campanula  glomerata  named  pallida   was   in 
flower,  and  the  bright   orange  of  Cheiranthus 
Marshalli  was  a  most  eft'ective  note  of  colour  in 
the  borders,,  where  Chrysogonum  virginianum 
was   also    in    bloom,  as   was   Coronilla  glauca, 
which   in   this  garden  lives  through  the  winter 
in  the  open.     The  tall  Doronicums  were  golden 
with   blossom,    and   many   bushes   of   Eurybia 
Gunni  were  white  as  snowdrifts,  not  a  particle 
of  green  being  visible  to   break   the   sheet   of 
bloom.  Erigeron  bellidifolius  was  flowering,  and 
Heuchera  sanguinea  was  bearing   its   coral-red 
bloom-spikes.    Clumps  of  Inula  glandulosa  were 
remarkably  strong,  some  being  3  feet  in   height 
and  blossoming  profusely.     The  Flag  Irises  of 
many   varieties   were    producing    their    showy 
flowers,  and  Iris  sibirica  had  also  expanded  its 
blossoms.     Lilies  are  grown  in  tubs,  sunk  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  border,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent tlie   soil   in  which  they  are  grown   being 
impoverished  by  the  roots  of  the  trees  that  sur- 
round the  beds  dedicated  to  their  use.     They 
appear  well  suited  by    this   arrangement,    and 
give  promise  of  a  satisfactory  blooming  period. 
The  larger  form  of  St.  Bruno's  Lily  (Anthericum 
liliastrum  majus)   was    in  flower,    as    was   the 
bright  Lychnis  Yiscaria  splendens  fl.-pl.     The 
tall    Linaria    macedonica,     with    light     yellow 
blossoms,   is   a  handsome   though   seldom-seen 
plant  for  the  wild  garden  or  back  of  herbaceous 
borders.      Melittis  melissophyllum  and  M.  m. 
grandiflorum  were  also  in  bloom,  as  were  Mer- 
tensia  sibirica  and  M.  virginica.      Narcissi  are 
naturalised  by  the  thousand  in  the  grass  and  are 
also  grown  in  beds,  some  of  these  being  surfaced 
with    mossy    Saxifrage.     This   plan   is,    to   all 
appearance,  eminently  successful,  as  the  leafage 
of  the  NarcLssi   appeared   strong   and  healthy, 
while   it    possesses  the   .-esthetic  advantage   of 
presenting   the   Daflbdils   rising    from  a  green 
carpeting    instead    of    from    the    bare    earth. 
The    white-flowered   Orobus    sylvestris    had   a 
pretty  eft'ect,  others  of  the  same  family  in  bloom 
being  O.  aurantius,  O.  niger,  and  O.  lathyroides. 
Phyteumas,    Polemoniums,     and     Pyrethrums 
were  also  flowering  ;   the  giant  Oriental  Poppy 
lit  up  the  borders  with  its  blaze  of  vermilion, 
and  Papaver  pilosum  spread  its  fragile  blooms 
of  apricot-pink,  while  the  double  white  Rockets 
filled  the  air   with  fragrance,  and  their  single 
sisters  stood  out  in  high  relief  against  the  dark 
Hollies.     A  splendid  plant  of  the  Californian 
Bush    Poppy  (Romneya   Coulteri)   looked   the 
very  picture  of  health,  and  gave  evidence  of  a 
bountiful  supply  of  its  scented  white  crepe-like 
blooms  during  the   summer.     .Salvia  pratensis 
was  in  bloom,  and  a  long  group  of  finely-grown 
Solomon's  Seal,  arching  the  white-belled  stems 
beneath  the  trees,   made  a  reposeful  picture. 
Of   Starworts  there  is  a  collection  of  sixty  or 
seventy  varieties,  many  of  the  best  having  been 
raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Bickham.     Thalictrum 
aquilegifolium  was  in  full  flower,  the  pure  white 
and   lavender   varieties    being    represented   as 
well   as    the    ordinary   parclunent-white   type. 
Globe  Flowers  (TroUius)  in  variety  were  also  in 
bloom,  as  were  Veronica  gentianoides  and  ^'er- 
Ijascum  phceniceum  in  many  colours,  one  of  a 
purple-maroon  shade  being  very  striking. 

In  a  sheltered  corner  a  Fern  garden  had  been 
fashioned,  in  which  the  best  forms  of  English 
Ferns,  as  well  as  North  American,  Japanese, 
and  New  Zealand  species,  were  flourishing. 
The  Oak  Fern  was  growing  thickly,  and  Adian- 
tum  pedatum  had  thrown  up  vigorous  fronds, 


while    in    one    portion    hardy   Orchises    were 
flowering.  S.  W.  F. 

THE   CLEMATISES. 

(Continued  from,  2^a,ge  1'7.) 
Section  IV. — Azuke.e.* 
The  C.  azure.^T  are  of  Japanese  origin,  and 
were  introduced  into  Europe  by  Siebold  along 
with  C.  florida  bicolor.  During  the  year  1838 
the  type  made  its  first  .appearance  in  gardens. 
The  forms  of  C.  azurea  are  all  climbers, 
frequently  of  small  stature,  but  attaining  pos- 
sibly a  height  of  2i  yards.  Their  leaves  are 
fairly  large,  borne"  upon  long,  tendril-like 
stalks,  smooth  and  green  on  the  upper,  and 
lighter  green  on  the  under  side.  The  single 
flowers  are  borne  upon  peduncles  of  greater 
length  than  the  leaves  ;  they  have  six  to  eight 
large  sepals,  and  are  4  inches  to  0  inches  in 
diameter.  The  blooming  time  is  April  and 
May.  The  facility  with  which  the  forms  of  C. 
azurea  ripen  their  seed  renders  them  useful 
for  hybridising,  in  which  horticulturists  have 
vied  with  each  other,  more  especially  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  The  first  forms  of  C. 
azurea  I  cultivated— now  forty  years  ago — 
were  all  of  the  azure-blue,  purple,  or  white 
kinds.  They  comprised  the  type  C.  azurea, 
with  its  original  varieties,  for  the  most  part 
introduced  from  Japan,  C.  monstrosa,  C.  For- 
tunei,  and  C  Standishi. 

C.  AZUREA  (Hort.),  C.  ctL'rulea  (Hort.  Belg), 
C.  azurea  grandiflora  (Ann.  de  Fl.  et  Pom.),  C. 
patens. — This  fine  species  is  difficult  to  recognise 
now-adays  in  the  midst  of  the  numerous  hybrids. 
The  flowers,  displayed  and  revoluted,  are  of  a 
purple-rose  colour  of  some  depth,  changing  to  a 
lilac-rose  colour,  and  later  on  to  azure-blue.  The 
type  varieties  of  C.  azurea,  which  I  have  culti- 
vated since  their  introduction,  are  purple  or 
white.  Each  group  is  distinguished  by  the  colour 
of  the  stiimens,  which  is  either  brown  or  yellow. 
To  the  first  group  belong  the  following  varieties :  — 
0.  Sophia. — A  very  distinct  variety,  introduced 
by  Siebold.  The  flowers  are  larger  tlian  in  the 
species,  purple,  quickly  changing  to  white,  very 
slightly  tinged  with  rose. 

C.  Sophia  flore-pleno. — A  double-flowered 
variety,  regular  in  bloom,  also  of  Japanese  origin. 
The  second  group  comprises  C.  Helena,  with 
white  flowers  and  yellow  anthers,  and  C.  Louisa, 
with  white  flowers  and  brown  anthers. 

C.  .AZUREA  MONSTROSA. — In  this  variety,  intro- 
duced from  Japan  by  Siebold,  the  sepals,  which 
are  straight,  irregular  and  limp,  are  at  first 
greenish,  changing  to  white,  and  sometimes  even 
to  rose.  The  result  is  a  flower  of  long  duration, 
which  owes  its  name  to  the  change  which  the 
sepals  undergo. 

C.  FoKTUNEi  (Moore). — Fortune's  Clematis  was 
first  introduced  from  Japiin  into  England  by 
Robert  Fortune  about  lS(iO,  and  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Standish.  It  is  a  handsome, 
double,  blue  flower  of  taller  growth  than  the 
preceding  ones,  being  sometimes  4  yards  to  5 
yards  in  height.  The  flowers  are  of  a  handsome 
white,  and  continue  long  in  good  condition. 

C.  Standishi. — This  ought  not  to  be  classed 
with  the  forms  of  florida,  as  it  often  is,  its  proper 
place  being  among  the  forms  of  C.  azurea.  It  is 
a  variety  or  a  species  which,  like  Fortune's 
Clematis,  was  directly  introduced  into  England. 
The  plant  is  distinct  through  its  foliage,  wliich  is 
that  of  C.  florida,  but  the  flowers,  which  are 
well  formed  and  graceful,  .are  those  of  C.  azurea, 
and  of  a  fine  satiny  azure  colour.  C.  Standishi  is  of 
no  great  height,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  tender. 

Such  being  the  type,  species  and  varieties  of 
the  azurea  group,  I  have  now  to  place,  accord- 
ing to  theii-  rank,  the  numerous  hybrids,  wliich 
are  often  very  brilliant,  though  some  of  them 


not  equal  to  the  sjiecies.  It  is  important  to 
remark  that  of  all  the  Clematises  the  azure.-e 
are  the  most  likely  to  give  us  double  flowers  from 
seed,  a  fact  which  has  been  proved  in  the  case 
of  C.  Sophia  fl.-pl.,  monstrosa  and  Fortunei, 
which  were  originally  introduced  in  this  form. 
Horticulturists,  judging  from  their  knowledge  of 
the  old  Indian  Atragene  (C.  florida  plena),  are 
frequently  disposed  erroneously  to  place  in  the 
floridea;  group  certain  double-flowered  hybrids 
which  are  in  reality  azurete,  like  the  English 
hybrid  Countess  of  Lovelace  and  the  Lucie 
Lemoine  of  M.  Victor  Lemoine,  of  Nancy, 
which  I  see  classed  with  C.  florida  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  numerous  Clematises  ex- 
hibited at  the  Lyons  exhibition  in  1892.* — Dr. 
tTuLEs  DE  Bele,  in  Bnlldin  d' Hoiiicidture  de  la 
Snrthe. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


*  I  prefer  the  name  azurea^  to  that  of  patens ;  it  i.i 
more  frequently  met  with  in  practical  horticulture,  and 
is  easier  to  render  in  the  plural  than  pitens. 


TUFTED  PANSIES  FOR  DINNER -TABLE 

DECORATIONS. 

Very  rarely  does  one  see  Tufted  Pansies  used  for 
dinner-table  decoration,  and  yet  there  are  few 
flowers  to  comp.are  with  them  for  use  in  this  way. 
Doubtless  the  short  stems  and  also  their  liability 
to  wither  early  are  in  a  measure  accountable  for 
this,  more  particularly  if  the  orthodox  epergnes 
and  similar  large  receptacles  be  used.     Shallow 
bowls  are  admirably  adapted  for  use  in  this  way, 
so,  too,  are  some  of  the  dainty  little  hand-baskets 
no%v  frequently  met  with.  These  latter  are  usually 
fitted  with  shallow  metal  or  earthenware  basins, 
and  if  these  be  filled  with  green   Moss  and  a 
further  supply  of  water  be  added,  the  blossoms  of 
the  Tufted  Pansy  may  be  easily  and  expeditiously 
arranged.     There  need  never  be  any  regular  and 
uniform  method  of  their  disposition  on  the  table. 
For  a   small  dinner-table  I    have   seen   a   bowl 
placed   in  the  centre,  and  a  small  hand-basket 
stood  at  either  end   and  three  or  four  specimen 
glasses  of  varying  heights  on   either  side  have 
completed  a  neat  and  pleasing  display,  not  over- 
done,   as    many   dinner-table    decorations    often 
are.      Arranging    the    blooms    is   a   very   simple 
matter,  and  this  may  be  carried  out  without  the 
aid  of  wire  supports.     If  each  receptacle  be  par- 
tially filled  with  green  Moss,  as  previously  sug- 
gested, the  flower-stem  may  be  stuck  into  this, 
and  the  resistance  thus  afforded  is  quite  sufficient 
to   keep   the   blossoms   in   any   desired   position. 
Sufficient  embellishment  to  the  displ.ay  may  be 
obtained   by  the   use   of   Pansy   foliage,   and    as 
this    is    easily    obtainable    during    the    summer 
months,  it  should    be   in   frequent  request.      It 
is  better  to   place  the    foliage    in    the  utensils 
first,   as    the    flowers    may    be  more  effectively 
arranged   in   this  way.     Some  persons  may  pre- 
fer to  use  other  foliage.     If  such  be  the  case,  the 
bright  green  fronds  of  the  Davallia  and  Maiden- 
hair Fern  in  variety,  but  of  the  lightest  shade  of 
green,    are   very    useful.     Some    of    the    ray  less 
Tufted  Pansies  are  seen  to  great  advantage  when 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  a  particularly  pleasing 
picture  was  once  seen   in   the  association   of  a 
beautiful  yellow  and   a  cream-coloured   variety. 
The  yellow  flowers  predominated,  and  a  blossom 
or   two   of   the   cream-coloured    sort    was    quite 
sufficient  to  secure  the  necessary  effect.     Another 
pretty  arrangement  would   be  that   of   different 
shades  of  yellow.     In   this  way   primrose,   pale 
yellow,  clear  yellow,  rich  and  deep  yellow  flowers 
would   each  enrich   the   other.     The   contrast  of 
the  pale  green  foliage  with  these  flowers  would 
also  be  most  effective.     I  have  seen  an  arrange- 
ment of  yellow  Pansies  in  which  a  few  blooms  of 
a  fine  blue  sort  were  associated,  and  this  under 
artificial  light  was  specially  good.     Overhanging 
the   various  receptacles  were  beautiful  pieces  of 
Selaginella    Kraussiana,   this   with    its    peculiar 
tints  being  most  effective. 

The  many  colours  in  which  the  Tufted  Pansy 
may  now  be  obtained  give  one  a  splendid  range 
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from  which  to  make  a  selection.  One  fact 
which  is  of  paramount  importance  is  that  the 
flowers  of  the  Tufted  Pansy  may  be  had  in  most 
pardons  from  Ajiril  until  Octoi)er,  so  that  during 
this  somewhat  lengthy  period  it  would  bo  an  easy 
matter  to  arrani;o  an  occiusional  display  of  their 
blossoms  on  the  dinner-table.  It  is  important  to 
remember  tliat  those  varieties  producing  flowers 
on  long  footstalks  arc  the  most  acceptable  for  this 
purpose,  and  as  there  is  a  goodly  number  of 
these  no  dilliculty  would  be  experienced.  Selfs, 
too,  are  better  for  work  of  this  kind. 

U.   B.  CR.4NE. 


Milla  biflora. — What  a  lovely  plant  this  is 
when  seen  in  good  condition  and  flowering  freely  ! 
Much  of  this,  of  course,  is  due  to  size  and  strength 
of  individual  bulbs,  and  when  these  are  of  large 
size  good  results  may  naturally  be  e.xpected  to 
follow.  Some  good  examples  were  contained  in 
Messrs.  Wallace's  group  of  bulbous  things  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  and  quite  recently  at 
Kew   we   noted   splendid   examples  among   the 


ties  in  commerce  that  produce  perfect  form  and 
pods.  Lot  us  have  a  complete  list  of  these,  so 
that  all  the  world  may  know  what  to  purchase 
and  what  to  grow.  The  National  Carnation 
Society  should  give  a  lead  in  this  direction. — 
A.  1). 

Water  Lilies  and  their  enemies.— On  look- 
ing further  into  tlio  matter  of  the  destruction  of 
the  flowers  of  the  rarer  and  newer  Water  Mlies, 
wo  find  that,  thougli  the  water  rat  is  the  most 
active  and  numerous  of  the  enemies  of  the  Water 
Lily,  the  barn  rat  must  also  count  as  one  :  and 
perhaps  as  bad  as  either  of  them  is  the  water  hen. 
In  a  rich  tuft  of  the  tall  Reed  (Iniss  we  found  two 
nests  of  water  rats  built  of  the  petals  and  the 
ruins,  in  various  ways,  of  about  100  flowers  and 
buds,  mostly  of  the  large  white  American  Water 
Lily  (N.  tuberosa),  and  twenty-nine  flowers  of 
the  beautiful  N.  Marliacea  rosea  were  found  in 
one  tuft  of  Rushes.  Where  no  notice  at  all  was 
taken  of  these  enemies,  no  flowers  or  buds  were 
j  visible  on  the  plants,  so  that  one  might  assume 
that  the  plants  were  worthless.     Free   of  such 


View  in  the  rock  garden  at   Underdown,  Ledbury. 
Mr.  8.  W.  Fitzherbert. 


From  a  photograph  by 


bulbous  things  mostly  from  the  Cape.  In  some  I 
of  these  the  tube  was  fully  9  inches  long  and 
blossoms  upwards  of  3  inches  across  ;  the  flowers,  j 
too,  are  very  pure.  Some  stems  we  noted  had 
produced  three  flowers  each.  For  pot  culture  it 
is  excellent,  as  special  attention  may  be  then 
given  it. 

Split  podded  Carnations.— I  should  like  to 
see  established  a  sort  of  Carnation  ind' x  e.r/iiir- 
iiriloriu':,  into  which  should  be  put  all  varieties 
that  have  split  pods.  Without  doubt  these  detract 
very  largelj'  indeed  from  the  merits  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  popular  of  garden  flowers.  If 
the  gardening  public  would  ruthlessly  resolve  to 
both  weed  out  and  destroy  all  varieties  subject  to 
pod-splitting,  and  also  not  to  purchase  any  others 
that  were  so,  we  should  soon  get  rid  of  these 
very  annoying  varieties.  Next  to  finding  a  batch 
of  plants  raised  with  the  greatest  care  bearing 
single  flowers,  no  annoj'ance  can  be  greater  than 
to  find  them  producing  large  double  flowers 
all  loose  and  in  rags.     We  have  many  line  varie- 


troubles,  they  flower  as  freely  as  any  plants, 
and  even  in  distant  eflect  are  very  charming. 
Though  the  destruction  in  this  case  is  apparently 
'  confined  to  the  flowers,  it  does  not  follow  that 
weak  and  young  plants  of  the  rarer  kinds  would 
not  be  destroyed  by  the  same  means,  and,  in  fact, 
we  have  lost  a  good  many.  These  enemies  occur 
most,  as  in  this  case,  where  the  supply  of  water  is 
from  streamlets  inhabited  by  rats  and  water  hens, 
and  the  same  troubles  are  not  present  in  small 
ponds  fed  by  springs  or  pipes. — Field. 

Lilium  Humboldti.  —  If  it  could  only  be 
induced  to  thrive,  this  Lily  would  certainly  take 
high  rank.  Large  bulbs  of  Humboldt's  Lily  are 
often  sent  to  this  country  from  their  Californian 
home,  but  many  of  them  fail  to  become  esta- 
blished, and  as  a  rule  very  little  is  seen  of  them 
above  ground  the  first  season  after  planting.  They 
are  said  in  a  native  state  to  always  grow  on  well- 
drained  soil,  and  usually  where  the  subsoil  is 
rocky  and  the  upper  soil  is  clayey  or  volcanic. 
In  this  country  the  greatest  success  is  attained 


when  the  bulbs  are  planted  in  a  deep  sandy  loam 
an<l  in  a  position  partially  shaded  from  the  full 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  roots  are  few  in  immber, 
but  particularly  stout  and  of  a  deep  descending 
nature.  The  flowers  vary  a  good  deal  in  tint,  and 
still  more  in  the  size  and  number  of  the  spots. 
The  showiest  form  is  that  in  which  the  ground 
colour  is  a  rich  reddish  orange,  with  com[)ara- 
tivcly  large  8()0ts.  Tothis  the  varietal  nameof  mag- 
nificum  is  sometimes  applied.  The  Lily  which  is 
often  assigned  specific  rank  under  tho  name  of  L. 
Bloomerianum  is  but  a  form  of  L.  Humboldti,  in 
which  the  dark  spots  are  surrounded  by  a  deeper 
tint  than  tho  rest  of  the  flower.  Another  North 
.\mcrican  Lily  that  is  rarely  seen  in  good  con- 
dition in  this  coimtry  is  L.  Washingtonianum,  a 
pretty  and  distinct  species,  but  of  very  little  value 
here.  The  stock  of  this  Lily  is  usually  kept  up 
by  importations  from  North  America,  but  as  a  rule 
they  quickly  deteriorate.  The  blossoms  of  this 
are  white  when  first  expanded,  but  afterwards 
become  tinged  with  purple.  A  deeper  tinted  form, 
known  at  one  time  as  L.  Washingtonianum  pur- 
pureum,  but  which  is  now  assigned  specific  rank 
under  the  name  of  L.  rubescens,  is  no  more 
amenable  to  cultivation  than  L.  Washington- 
ianum itself. — H.  P. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Potentilla  Thurberi.  —  The  rich  crimsor. 
flowers  of  this  species  of  Potentilla  have  a 
fragrance  exactly  resembling  that  of  a  Peach. 
This  must  be  a  good  feature  to  commend  an  un- 
common flower,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one  worth 
special  note  in  the  present  plant.  The  colour  is  an 
unusual  one,  maroon-crimson,  and  the  central  part 
of  the  same  colour.  The  size  of  the  flowers,  which 
are  numerous,  is  a  little  bigger  than  a  shilling. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  nearly  like  that  of  the 
florists'  sorts,  but  its  parts  are  rather  less.  It  is 
a  very  hardy  American  species. 

Kniphofia  foliosa. — This  is  distinct  in  every 
way,  especially  in  its  period  of  flowering,  which  is 
given  in  books  as  August,  but  I  know  of  some 
large  open-air  specimens  that  came  into  bloom 
in  June  this  year  and  are  now  seeding.  This  is 
an  Abyssinian  plant,  so  it  may  be  queried  how 
an  open-ground  plant  could  winter  safely  and  get 
into  flower  so  soon  as  June.  Not  only,  however, 
is  this  the  fact,  but  the  garden  is  in  Yorkshire, 
near  the  moors,  and  the  plants  are  in  the  natural 
heavy  clay  soil,  and  for  many  years  they  have 
stood  where  I  saw  them.  As  winter  sets  in  they 
are  surrounded  with  dry  litter  for  nearly  their 
whole  height,  and  this  is  simply  removed  after 
the  severe  late  frosts.  If  seen  out  of  flower  the 
plants  suggest  old  stools  of  the  more  glaucous 
Yuccas,  or  even  some  Agaves,  so  short,  thick,  and 
broad  are  the  leaves,  which  are  very  wide  at  the 
base,  and  they  reflex  in  a  symmetrical  manner. 
The  flowers  are  exceeding  large,  both  in  the  pips 
and  spikes,  and  of  a  high  and  beautiful  blend  of 
colours  of  scarlet  and  yellow.  The  habit,  too,  is  just 
as  distinct  as  its  other  features,  somewhat  forked 
in  the  lower  woody  part  ;  and  from  these  offset 
branches  the  formal  tufts  of  glaucous  foliage 
afford  a  uniijue  and  tropical  effect,  to  get  which 
no  care  can  be  too  much,  especially  as  I  was 
assured  that  the  plant  had  proved  hardy  for 
years. 

Inula  oculus-Christi. — This  is  a  beautiful 
form  at  all  stages,  from  the  bud  to  fully  expanded 
heads.  I  know  there  is  some  confusion  about 
tliese  large  Inulas,  but  I  think  I  have  this  quite 
right.  Its  merits  are  that  it  links  the  periods  of 
the  earlier  kinds,  such  as  glandulosa,  Hookeri, 
and  grandiflora,  coming  after  these  have  done  and 
lasting  until  the  perennial  Sunflowers  come.  In 
the  bud  state  it  is  really  attractive.  The  big 
buds  are  almost  flat,  and  merge  into  a  big  bract- 
like set  of  leaves  of  rosette  form,  and  for  days 
before  they  open  they  show  a  button-like  centre 
of  a  rich  mahogany-red.  Newly  opened,  they 
have  their  ray-florets  charmingly  fringed,  and 
when  fully  open  the  heads  are  rather  less  than 
those  of  glandulosa,  flat,  rigid,  and  glistening. 
The  height  of  the   flower-stems  is  18  inches   and 
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the  habit  of  the  plant  vigorous.  I  have  had 
another  plant  under  the  name  with  quite  small 
flowers,  the  plant  less  in  all  its  parts,  and  more 
downy— almost  grey.  Anyhow,  this  plant  is  not 
common,  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  a  beautiful  and 
useful  border  plant  that  may  claim  a  place  among 
the  best  herbaceous  things.  I  lost  it  once  by 
trying  to  propagate  it  in  the  teeth  of  winter. 
I  now  transplant  as  soon  as  flowering  is  over,  or 
leave  it  till  March. 

The  Dentarias  are  now  all  merged  in  the 
genus  Cardamine.  Still,  many  of  us  for  a  long 
time  will  more  easily  recall  those  pleasing  and 
interesting  plants  by  their  older  names  of  I)en- 
taria.  I  merely  mention  the  above  fact  of  change 
of  nomenclature  because  I  know  there  has  already 
with  some  Garden  readers  been  experienced  some 
confusion.  See  Kew  List,  Cardamine,  pp.  9o, 
96.  What  I  wish  more  particularly  to  speak  of 
is  that  now  is  the  best  time  to  either  plant,  trans- 
plant, or  propagate  these  curiously-rooted  species. 
Some  of  them — most— will  now  be  leafless.  Still, 
their  rhizomes,  like  most  bulbs,  are  active  in  the 
autumn,  and  these  become  clothed  with  the  fine 
fibres  peculiar  to  their  scaled  and  knotted  root- 
stocks.  For  half-shady  places  the  whole  group  is 
useful,  and,  further,  it  suits  these  plants  to  have 
given  them  a  place  where  they  may  remain  for 
many  years.  The  early-flowering  D.  digitata  is 
typical  in  this  respect,  and  I  can  refer  to  a  group 
in  my  own  garden  which  has  never  been  lifted  for 
eighteen  years. 

Campanula  Vidalli. — My  object  in  this  note 
is  to  learn  if  possible  if  anyone  has  tried  this  plant 
for  hardiness,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  in 
what  sort  of  climate.  I  have  grown  it  for  three 
years  and  now  have  but  one  plant  in  flower  for 
the  first  time.  It  takes  my  fancy  immensely  if 
only  one  could  grow  it  out  of  doors.  The  rugged 
and  fruticose  habit,  the  peculiar  and  thick  shining 
foliage  and  the  long  spikes  with  big  white  bell 
flowers  of  distinct  shape  (contracted  midway  down 
the  tubes)  are  all  uncommon  features.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  the  plant  or  shrub  is  almost 
hardy,  as  a  few  cuttings  I  put  out  of  doors  last 
year  were  left  out  most  of  the  winter. 

Silene  Elizabethse  is  a  dwarf  plant,  produc- 
ing in  Jul}'  and  August  large  flowers  of  an  intense 
rosy  crimson  colour.  No  sooner  do  the  flowers 
appear  than  this  Catohfly  of  the  Tyrolean  moun- 
tains asserts  itself  as  the  queen  of  the  genus.  A 
good  patch  arrests  attention  long  before  one 
reaches  it.  It  has,  however,  the  reputation  of 
being  hard  to  cultivate  or  even  "mifly,"  and  I 
think  its  requirements  are  special — light  and  moist 
soil  and  an  east  or  west  aspect  are  the  chief 
conditions  which  I  have  imagined  it  to  like,  and 
going  on  this  dictum  I  get  good  growth  and  big 
clean  flowers.  Slugs,  however,  are  its  most 
deadly  enemy  in  an  English  garden.  I  keep 
them  off  it  by  means  of  frequent  pepperings  of  dry 
sand  all  around. 

Campanula  Tommasiniana  is  a  variety 
(Koch's)  of  C.  Waldsteiniana.  It  is  not  enough 
known,  or  at  least  not  enough  grown.  It  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  type  by  the  flowers 
being  in  racemose  spikelets,  whereas  those  of  the 
type  are  tiny  panicles,  and  further  the  flowers  are 
long  and  tubular  compared  with  the  cup-shaped 
bells  of  C.  Waldsteiniana.  When  not  in  flower  it 
is  hard  to  tell  the  one  from  the  other.  Both  are 
4  inches  to  5  inches  high,  most  fragile  and  deli- 
cately beautiful.  Packed  into  a  moist  chink 
where  there  is  a  seam  of  rich  leaf-mould  is  the 
place  for  them.  J.  Wood. 

Woodvillc,  Kirhstidl. 


Continental  Carnations. — The  varieties  sold 
commonly  by  the  trade  as  French  or  German  and, 
of  course,  of  foreign  production,  are  very  cliarm- 
ing  things  to  furnish  cut  bloom,  the  bulk  being 
so  much  better  than  the  flowers  of  the  Mar- 
guerite strain,  but  they  do  not  bloom  so  late 
or  over  so  long  a  season.  To  florists  anxious  to 
obtain  fine  flowers  from  seedlings,  these  con- 
tinental varieties  would  be  disappointing,  as  few 
flowers  are  of  sufficient  size  or  merit  to  compare 


with  the  good  flowers  obtained  from  home  sown 
seed.  But  we  can  obtain  seed  of  the  best  strains 
at  home  only  under  glass,  as  only  in  the  very 
hottest  and  driest  weather  will  good  double 
flowers  become  fertile.  Under  glass  nearly  all 
flowers  have  to  be  artificially  fertilised,  and  no  one 
getting  a  good  strani  should  complain  of  the  price 
of  such  seed.  Even  twenty  good  varieties  out  of 
one  hundred  seedlings  is  not  a  bad  result.  The 
continental  varieties,  however,  make  but  little 
grass.  They  bloom  [irofusely,  and  in  that  re- 
spect are  admirable  to  grow  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  flowers  for  cutting.  All  the  flowers  are 
sweet-scented.  It  is  well  to  raise  them  from  seed 
sown  outdoors  earlj-  in  May — and  robust  plants 
will  result — to  go  out  into  beds  specially  for  cut- 
ting from  in  the  autumn.  The  colours  found  in 
the  flowers  are  very  varied  and  beautiful.  The 
stems  are  stifi"  and  erect,  never  falling  about.  To 
secure  such  habit  on  many  of  our  best  varieties 
would  be  great  gain.  A  grower  of  singles  or 
"  jacks  "  for  the  hawkers,  having  a  quantity  of 
these  foreign  doubles,  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
hawkers  to  prefer  them  to  the  singles,  but  they 
would  not  look  at  them  because  the  leafage  was 
so  narrow. — A.  D. 

Mesembryanthemums  in  the  garden. — 
A  Noon  Flower  in  bloom  in  my  greenhouse  to-day 
leads  one  to  think  that  someone  who  has  had 
experience  in  growing  these  out  of  doors  would 
do  a  service  to  many  by  pointing  out  the  hardiest 
of  the  species,  ily  own  experience  of  the  Mesem- 
bryanthemums is  but  scant,  and  is  not,  I  fear, 
very  encouraging.  The  annual  species  require 
no  comment  beyond  saying  that  they  might 
with  advantage  be  more  widely  grown  than  they 
are.  The  curious  gnarled-looking  M.  uncina- 
tum  of  Haworth  I  grew  for  some  five  or  six  years 
until  it  became  a  fair-sized  bush.  It  never 
flowered,  however,  and  was  more  thought  of  as  a 
curiosity  than  as  an  object  of  beauty.  It  even- 
tually succumbed  one  hard  winter,  but  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  it  might  have  lived  until  now 
had  it  been  planted  in  a  more  sheltered  situation. 
About  ten  years  ago  a  firm  making  a  speciality 
of  new  and  rare  plants  offered  collections  of  seeas 
of  the  perennial  Mesembryanthemums,  recom- 
mending them  for  bedding  and  also  for  planting 
permanently  in  dry  places.  They  come  readily 
from  seed,  and  from  seed  obtained  from  the  firm 
in  question  several  species  were  raised  and  the 
young  plants  put  out.  They  did  not  bloom  that 
season,  and  were  left  out  during  winter  to  take 
their  chances  of  the  weather.  That  winter  was  a 
mild  one,  and  a  number  of  plants  survived. 
They  did  not  flower  the  following  summer,  and 
were  left  to  their  fate,  with  the  not  unexpected 
result  that  next  winter  carried  them  ofl'.  While 
at  Mount  Usher,  Co.  Wicklow,  in  June,  I  saw 
several  Noon  Flowers  on  the  walls  and  rockwork. 
They  seem  hardy  there,  but  Mr.  George  Walpole 
told  me  that  they  do  not  do  well.  This  did  not  sur- 
prise me,  as  the  situation,  although  very  favour- 
able to  many  flowers,  would  not,  I  think,  suit 
succulents.  There  ought,  however,  to  be  a  good 
many  gardens  where  these  Mesembryanthemums 
should  grow,  and  any  who  have  experimented 
with  them  would  confer  a  favour  bj'  giving  us 
their  experience. — S.  Arnott,  Carsethom,  by 
Dumfries,  N.B. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FLOWER. 


Veronica  virginica. — For  the  background  in 
the  border  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  ignored  :  indeed, 
the  height  to  which  it  attains  (nearly  5  feet)  is  useful 
for  the  position  indicated.  It  is  of  erect  growth  and 
bears  profusely  a  good  number  of  white  spikes  of 
flowers. 

Erodium  guttatum. — This  pretty  plant  has 
been  flowering  freely  for  some  weeks  past,  and 
promises  to  continue  for  some  time.  The  tlower  is 
larger  than  in  many  kinds  and  pure  white,  save  for  a 
conspicuous  dark  blotch  that  renders  it  unique.  The 
plant  is  of  easy  culture  in  sandy  l:)am  that  is  also  well 
drained. 

Miehauxia  campanuloides. — After  repeated 
trials  of  this  in  the  open  ground  it  must  he  admitted 


as  of  little  value  as  a  permanent  subject,  and  when 
grown  under  glass  care  should  be  taken  that  it  he 
grown  on  ;i  shelf  near  the  glass  where  air  is  constantly 
being  admitted.  ^  Grown  on  into  large  plants  in  pots 
in  a  cool  house,  it  may  be  transferred  to  the  open  in 
May  to  later  expand  its  (jualnt  and  large  white 
blossoms. 

Crocus  vallieolus.— The  interesting  article  on 
autumn  Ciocuses  by  Rev.  C.  VVoUey-Dod  contains  a 
reference  to  this  pretty  early  aatumn  Crocus.  It 
appears  to  succeed  better  at  Edge  Hill  than  it  does 
here.  A  couple  of  corms  received  several  years  ago 
never  produced  a  flower  and  failed  to  increase, 
eventually  being  lost.  One  procured  three  years  ago 
flowered  the  first  season,  hut  has  not  done  so  since.  I 
have  been  disappointed  also  with  the  flimsiness  of  the 
segments  and  their  want  of  substance. — S.  Arxott, 
Cartctliorn,  by  Dumfries,  N.B. 

Carnation  Isinglass.- This  was  raised  by  Mr. 
C.  Salter,  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood's  gardener,  at  Reigate, 
and  has  recently  received  an  award  of  merit  at  the 
Drill  Hall.  It  is  a  great  merit  of  this  variety  that 
whilst  the  blooms  are  so  fine,  having  broad  flat 
petals  and  smooth  edges,  not  one  flower  sphts  the 
calyx.  Then  the  variety  has  the  true  base  growth  or 
border  habit  outdoors,  and  it  is  very  robust.  I  have 
seen  several  scores  of  plauts  growmg  in  the  open  at 
Keigate  where  the  habit  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  It 
is  a  very  profuse  bloomer. — A.  D. 

Mecoaopsis  Walliehi.— The  blue  Poppy  of 
the  Himalayas  is  now  finely  in  flower,  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  best  bits  of  colour  in  the  garden.  It  is  less 
Hue,  however,  in  point  of  spike  than  is  often  seen,  a 
fact  which  is  doubtless  due  to  the  long  spell  of  dry 
weather,  for,  notwithstanding  frequent  heavy  watering 
at  the  root,  it  is  not  possible  to  compensate  the 
exceedingly  arid  nature  of  the  atmosphere  at  such  a 
time  and  which  tells  heavily  on  many  like  things. 
Seedlings  of  this  plant  raised  this  year  should  be 
planted  without  any  further  delay  in  order  to  secure 
fine  rosettes  for  flowering  next  summer. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


CULTIVATION  OF  EARLY  WHITE 
ONIONS. 
No\\'  is  the  time  to  sow  Onions  for 
gathering  in  May  and  onwards  to  succeed 
the  keeping  Onions,  stores  of  which  will  then 
have  been  exhausted.  By  sowing  the  Onion  in 
August  we  make  sure  of  a  supply  from  May  to 
July.  An  important  point  is  the  choice  of 
varieties  and  seeds.  There  are,  in  fact,  a  num- 
ber of  varieties  of  white  early  Onions  in  exist- 
ence, but  from  our  point  of  view  at  present  the 
thing  is  to  get  early  kinds.  This  object  is  ful- 
filled by  growing  the  following,  classed  in  the 
order  of  their  ripening  :  De  Barletta  (very 
early),  a  la  Reine  (very  early),  de  Nocera  (very 
early),  de  Vaugirard  (very  early),  de  Paris 
(early).  The  three  first  are  of  Italian  origin, 
and  coming  as  they  do  from  a  much  warmer 
country  than  ours  the  effects  of  our  hard  winters 
are  very  perceptible  in  the  plants.  It  is  not  so 
with  Onions  de  Paris  and  de  Vaugirard,  which, 
though  doubtless  originating  from  Italian  stocks, 
have  from  long  cultivation  become  hardier. 
They  have  long  been  grown  by  the  Paris 
market  gardeners.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  know  if  the  seeds  were  gathered  in  a  warmer 
country  than  that  in  which  the  sowings  take 
place,  as  if  so,  there  will  be  reason  to  doubt 
the  hardiness  of  the  seedlings.  On  this  ground 
O.  de  Paris  from  seed  obtained  in  Italy  will  be 
less  hardy  than  O.  de  Nocera  would  be  if  obtained 
from  seed  grown  in  Paris.  This  being  so,  I 
should  recommend  tlie  Italian  varieties  for  the 
west  of  France  and  for  climates  milder  than 
that  of  Paris,  reserving  the  others  for  the 
north,  the  east,  and  the  centre  of  France.  The 
Italian  varieties  may,  however,  be  grown  with 
the  assistance  of  frames  and  boxes  to  shelter 
them  in  winter. 

The    Onion   likes   a  soil  which  has   had   no 
manure   for   some   time   and   been  made   firm 
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before  sowing.  In  sowing  at  tlio  i)resont  tiiiu) 
choose  a  sheltered  piece  of  grounil,  along  :i  wall 
for  example,  and  sow  thickly.  A  .small  sc|ii;u'e 
is  generally  sullicient  for  .sowing,  as  the  plants 
will  he  planted  out  later  on,  and  if  boxes  are 
used  they  can  l)e  stood  in  frames.  This  is  the 
right  way  in  the  north  and  for  delicate  varieties. 
Choice  can  be  made  between  planting  out 
Ijeforc  or  after  winter.  In  the  w-est  of  France 
planting  out  is  done  before  winter,  but  in  the 
north  it  is  delayed  until  February  or  March. 
In  I'aris  it  may  be  done  before  or  after  winter, 
but  in  the  former  case  it  should  take  place 
before  the  frosts  come,  so  that  the  Onions  may 
have  had  time  to  take  root.  Planted  in 
autumn  they  are  more  subject  to  frost  if 
they  are  not  well  rooted.  It  is  less  easy 
also  to  protect  them  unless  they  are  planted 
out  under  frames.  I  therefore  advise  in  cold 
districts  that  the  planting  out  should  be  done 
in  spring,  at  the  end  of  February  or  March,  in 
the  following  manner  :  Choose  a  well-exposed 
situation  ;  if  desired.  Radishes  may  be  sown 
there  for  consumption  twenty  days  afterwards. 
If  so,  rake  over  the  seed  and  then  plant  the 
Onions  with  always  4  inches  of  space  between. 
Before  planting  remove  the  extremities  of  the 
leaves  and  roots.  The  bulbs  are  generally  fit 
for  use  from  May,  more  or  less  according  to 
the  varieties  classed  above.  They  are  gathered 
as  re(iuired  ;  those  left  in  the  ground  ripen  in 
July,  but  do  not  keep  through  the  winter. 
— JcJLEs  Rudolph,  in  Le  Juidin. 


Very  much  may  be  done  with 
rubbish-heap 


must    be    allowed,    growing     the    plants    in    a   manure  for  years. 

light  and  airy  grconliouse  or  frame  from  the  ashes,  burnt  earth,  and  rubbish-heap  refu.se 
ln>t.  Repot  mto  (i-inch  pots  in  a  light  and  towards  preparing  land  for  Potatoes.  Fresh 
not-  too  rich  sod  made  firm.  No  stopping  manure,  if  it  increases  weight,  also  increases  the 
■«■    reciuin-d,    the     plants     branching    naturally,  i  liabity  to  disease  and  coarse,  unshapely  tubers.— 

J.  G.,  (/osjioff. 


the  plants 
They  must  be  fumigated  once  or  twice  during  th( 
growing  season,  us  they  are  singularly  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  green  fly,  and  occasional  syringing 
after  the  fruits  are  set  is  helpful.  Good  well- 
fruited  plants  look  very  pretty  under  artificial 
light. 

Autumn-sown  Onions.— I  never  remember  a 
season  when  I  had  better  Onions  from  seed  sown  last 


GLOBE  ARTICHOKES. 

Will  you  please  give  a  few  practical  hints  on 
the  culture  of  Globe  Artichokes  ''.  Mine  planted 
two  years  ago   seem  to  grow  too  luxuriantly  ; 

\ugust.     No  matter  what  variety,  the  bulbs  are  i  ?'^^,  ^''■''"  ''"="^  ^""'"T  '"f  "'"  ^^ry  Ull,  but  the 
grand,  and  this  with  only  ordinary  culture.     The  **  ?'"''  ^'"'T  »>"'•!"  .''"d  l>o"r.  eati"S-     ^\  ould 

same  remarks  apply  in  other  localities,  as  I  was 
recently  in  the  midland  counties  and  the  western 


Cabbage  and  Cabbage  sprouts.— Much  has 

lately  been  said  in  favour  of  Cabbage  sprouts. 
My  practice  for  many  years  has  been  to  plant 
EUam's  Early  in  autumn  for  spring  use.  This  I  have 
found  the  best  early  kind.  When  these  are  cut  the 
ground  is  cleared  and  Celery  trenches  dug.  The 
second  crop  of  Cabbage  is  planted  in  early  spring 
from  autumn-sown  seed.  After  the  heads  of  this 
crop  are  cut  the  ground  between  the  plants  is 
cleared  of  weeds,  all  the  old  lea^■es  that  are 
green  being  left  on  the  stumps.  These  encourage 
sprout  growth  and  also  shade  the  ground  and  pre- 
vent loss  of  moisture.  A  good  soaking  of  liquid 
manure  from  the  farmyard  is  all  that  is  required 
to  give  a  heavy  crop  of  sprouts  and  small  Cabbage 
in  autumn  and  winter,  these  being  much  more 
prized  than  Savoys. — W.  0.,  Fola. 

New  Pea  Acme.— This  is  the  result  of  cross- 
ing Veitch's  Early  with  Stratagem,  and  by  get- 
ting the  splendid  quality  of  the  latter  with  "the 
earliness  of  the  former  a  new  variety  of  special 
merit  has  been  produced,  and  one  that  will  be 
valuable  for  early  supplies.  I  think  Acme  will  be 
a  popular  early  variety.  It  is  a  3-feet  Pea  with  a 
strong  haulm  and  a  very  full  pod  containing  six 
to  eight  Peas,  and  its  earliness  with  grand  crop- 
ping qualities  will  make  it  most  valuable  for  forc- 
ing and  early  sowing.  Stratagem  is  not  one  of 
the  best  for  heavy  soil  if  sown  early,  as  the  seed 
germinates  slowly,  but  this  variety  largely  par- 
takes of  the  hardiness  of  Veitch's  Early,  and  was 
one  out  of  very  few  that  did  well  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Chiswick  Gardens,  receiv- 
ing an  award.  Being  a  continuous  cropper,  it  will 
be  of  great  \-alue  for  early  supplies  either  in 
frames  or  the  open  ground. — G.  Wythes. 

Capsicum  Erect  Fruiting.— This  makes  a 
very  ornamental  plant,  and  where  the  pods  are 
cared  for  it  is  as  profitable  a  variety  as  any.  The 
fruits  set  very  freely,  are  erect,  tapering  to  a 
point  and  very  bright  red  in  colour.  Th'e  seed 
should  be  sown  in  March  or  April  if  the  plants 
are  required  for  winter  decoration  and  must  be 
kept  growing  and  the  flowers  pinched  out  until 
the  final  potting.  Sow  with  a  dibber  about  an 
inch  apart  on  carefully  prepared  seeil  pans  or 
pots,  as  the  seedlings  transplant  badly  if  the  seed 
IS  sown  thickly.  When  in  the  rough  leaf  prick 
them  off  around  the  edge  of  pots  or  into  pans  and 
pot  into  3-inoh  pots  when  necessary.   No  coddling 


part  of  the  country  and  I  saw  some  splendid 
crops.  It  is  usually  a  fair  test  of  the  season  when 
the  cottagers  and  allotment  holders  stage  this 
vegetable  well.  A  few  weeks  ago  at  Ealing  show 
there  was  a  grand  array  of  autumn-sown  roots  all 
so  good  and  in  such  quantity  that  it  was  difficult 
to  make  the  awards.  "  Dorset  "  (p.  10)  complains 
of  the  autumn-sown  Onions  running.  Strange  to 
say,  I  have  only  had  one  solitary  plant  run  out  of 
a  very  large  number.  On  making  intjuiries  I  find 
e(|ually  good  reports  of  crops  elsewhere.  Spring- 
sown  Onions  are  fairly  good,  though  the  crop  is 
not  so  heavy,  as  the  seed  was  a  long  time  in  ger- 
minating this  year.  Many  persons  rely  on  their 
autumn-sown  Onions  for  their  supply  in  places 
where  the  grub  attacks  those  sown  in  the  spring. 
—  G.  Wvthes. 

Main-crop  Peas. —How  well  these  are  look- 
ing this  season,  and  when  compared  with  last 
season's  crops  they  form  a  very  striking  contrast. 
So  far  they  have  needed  no  aid  in  the  way  of 
artificial  watering,  and  the  haulm  is  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  well  clothed  with  pods  in  various 
stages  of  development.  Unless  the  weather 
should  prove  unusuallj-  hot  within  the  next  few 
weeks  and  so  hasten  growth,  the  promise  of  an 
abundant  yield  seems  likely  to  be  verified. 
Among  sorts  that  call  for  special  mention  as 
looking  particularly  promising  are  Veitch's  Main 
Crop,  Mammoth,  Triumph, Masterpiece, Champion 
Marrowfat,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  that 
fine  old  sort  Veitch's  Perfection.  All  of  these 
have  a  dwarf,  robust  habit  of  growth,  none 
exceeding  3  feet  in  height,  and  they  are  also 
excellent  croppers.  It  is  yet  premature  to  give 
any  opinion  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  first 
four  named,  as  they  are  not  yet  fit  for  use,  but 
the  other  two  are  first-rate  in  every  particular. 
Autocrat  sown  at  several  difl'erent  dates  will 
succeed  the  above,  and  these  are  also  looking 
extremely  satisfactory.  Autocrat  is  a  very  fine 
Pea,  it  and  that  other  excellent  sort  Sturdy 
being  undoubtedly  two  of  the  best  kinds  we  have 
for  late  work.  They  are  both  of  dwarf  habit, 
ery  prolific,  and  the  (juality  of  the  produce  is 
beyond  all  question  first-rate. — A.  W. 

Digging  in  green  crops.— During  the  spring 
of  the  present  year  green  crops  were  such  a  drug  on 
the  markets,  that  one  was  glad  to  put  them  any- 
where out  of  sight,  and  as  the  best  course  at  the 
time  open  to  me  was  to  dig  them  into  the  land,  I 
adopted  it  with  several  large  plots  that  were 
being  prepared  for  Potatoes.  The  plan  followed 
was  to  open  a  larger  trench  than  usual,  dig  the 
Cabbages  or  Broccoli  up,  chop  them  up  with  a 
spade  and  work  them  into  the  bottom  of  each 
trench,  so  that  there  was  a  good  depth  of  clean 
soil  above  them.  The  sets  were  then  planted  in 
the  usual  way.  The  Potatoes  are  now  ready  for 
lifting,  and  the  heaviest  crops  are  in  those  plots 
that  had  the  most  green  stuff  buried  in  them.  I 
am  often  surprised  to  see  greenstuff  of  any  kind 
being  carted  away  from  gardens  by  the  scavengers, 
as  anything  that  will  decay  in  the  soil  forms  food 
for  succeedmg  crops,  and  if  there  is  no  land  avail- 
able at  the  time,  it  can  easily  be  put  in  the 
rubbish  heap  to  await  a  time  when  it  can  be 
utilised.  I  find  a  dressing  of  this  kind  answers 
exceedingly  well  for  Potatoes.  Some  of  the  best 
crops,  and  certainly  the  lirightest  tubers,  have 
been  grown  on  land  that  has  not  had  any  strong 


to  poorer  soil  f 


you  advise  their  being  moved 
— E.  P.,  Sussex 

***  Evidently  the  Artichokes  in  question  are 
from  a  poor  stock   raised   from   seed  and  un- 
selected.      Though   most   .seedsmen  sell    .seeds 
from  .selected  types  (jf  the  Green   Globe   and 
Purple  Globe  forms,  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  produce  is  worthless,  so  that  a  rigid  selec- 
tion must  be  made  of  the  best  types,  when  the 
heads  form,  and  all  the  rest  destroyed.     This 
may  mean  destroying  two-thirds  or  even  more 
of  the  seedlings.     A  better  way  of  getting  stock 
is  to  buy  selected  crowns  of  the  purple  or  green 
forms,   as  desired,  from  a  reliable  source,  and 
then  to  take  good  care  not  to  lose  the  stock 
again.     By   no    means   should    the    plants  be 
removed    to    poorer   soil,    rich    soil    and    free 
growth   being  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  good  .succulent  heads,  and  if  strong 
growing   plants,   such   as  "  E.   P."   appears   to 
possess,  do  not  produce  good   heads,  no  system 
of  cultivation  will  make  them  any  better  tli.an 
they  are.       The  cultural  details  are   few,   but 
must  not  be  neglected.     Plant  in  April  or  early 
in  May  in  groups  of  three  the  strongest  crowns 
which    can  be    procured,    the  groups  to  stand 
at  least  4  feet  apart.     The  position  should  be  an 
open  one,  and  the   ground  should   have   been 
trenched  and  well  manured  during  the  previous 
winter,  and  if  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  wet  or 
heavy,    some  light  material  such  as  the   ashes 
from  burnt  garden  rubbish  should  be  added,  or 
if  this  is  not  available  in  ({uantity,  leaf  mould 
and  road  grit  form  a  good  substitute,  indeed, 
any  one  of  the  various  tilings  which  are  recom- 
mended to  assist  in   making  a  heavy  soil  more 
porous  will  greatly  benefit  the  Artichokes,  and 
help  to  prevent  their lossduring  the  winter.  While 
the  plants  are   bearing  their  crop,   they  enjoy 
liberal  floodings  of  liquid  manure,  and  under  this 
treatment  they  flourish  and  keep  on  producing 
successional  heads  for  at  least  five  months  of  the 
year.     I  make  it  a  rule  to  plant  one  or  two  rows 
every  year,  as  I  find  that  the  best   crops  are 
given   in   the   second   and  third  seasons,  while 
those  newly-planted  give  a  late  supply.     It  is  a 
mistake  to  allow  the  old  stools  to  remain  in  the 
same  spot  for  many  years,  as  they  get  weak  and 
overcrowded  with  shoots.  As  winter  approaches 
the   crowns   should   be   surrounded    with    dry 
Bracken,  and  as  this  becomes  sodden  it  should 
be  removed  and  replaced  with  fresh   material. 
Some     recommend      coal     ashes     and     others 
straw  as   a   protection,   but   I  have   a   decided 
preference  for  the  Bi-acken.     Wet  winters  are 
worse  than  cold  ones  for  the  plants,  but  they 
surt'er  most  of  all  when  sharp  frosts  are  alter- 
nated frequently  by  wet  thaws,  and   to  avoid 
total  losses  of  valuable  stock  in  such  seasons,  I 
advise  that  in  November  some  of  the  strongest 
crowns  should  be  separated  from  the  stools  with 
a  little  root  attached  to  each,  potted   up  into 
7-inch  pots,  and  wintered   in   a   cold  but   dry 
frame,  planting  them  out  in   Slay.     Old  stools 
niJiy  be  lifted  and  divided,  the   woody  portion 
of  the  root-stalks  should  be  removed,  but  each 
divided   piece  should   have  some  fibrous  roots 
attached.     The   Bracken   or    other    protective 
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material  should  be  removed  from  the  established 
clumps  in  spring  as  soon  as  the  weather 
becomes  genial,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good 
dressing  of  decayed  manure  should  be  liglitly 
pointed  in  with  a  garden  fork.  Should  the 
crowns  be  much  crowded,  some  of  tlie  weaker 
growths  should  be  removed  when  they  become 
sufficiently  advanced,  as  this  will  strengthen 
those  left  and  tend  to  the  production  of  lirst- 
class  heads.  '  For  light  soils  seaweed  forms  a 
good  manure,  and,  failing  this,  light  dressings 
of  fish  manure  or  of  agricultural  salt  should  be 
given  during  the  growing  season. — J.  C.  T. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— KITCHEN. 


Potatoes. — Should  the  present  dry  weather 
continue  through  August  there  will  probably  be 
little  complaint  of  disease,  as  the  dryness  of  the 
air  prevents  the  fertilisation  of  the  disease  spores 
and  renders  them  comparatively  harmless.  A 
very  heavy  rain  with  continuous  showers  would 
soon  be  productive  of  much  injury  ;  besides  on  all 
breadths  that  whilst  still  green  have  been  checked 
in  root-production  by  dryness  of  soil,  growing 
out  would  certainly  follow.  Much  as  rain  may 
be  desired  for  other  crops,  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
if  it  came  in  quantity,  more  harm  than  good 
would  not  follow  to  Potatoes.  It  is  not  probalile 
that  under  even  the  best  weather  conditions  the 
crop  will  be  a  very  heavy  one,  as  in  many  direc- 
tions the  earlier  kinds  have  ripened  off,  leaving 
small  rather  than  large  tubers.  The  soil  dryness 
must  check  the  production  of  large  tubers  in  late 
varieties,  except  in  cool  districts  or  where  the 
soil  is  very  retentive.  But  experience  has  shown 
that  very  heavy  crops,  and  especially  large  tubers, 
bring  little  profit  to  the  grower  for  sale.  Price 
goes  down  to  the  lowest  point  because  the 
markets  are  glutted,  and  a  big  sample  dealers  will 
not  have  at  any  price.  Should  the  dryness  con- 
tinue, there  will  be  little  cause  to  employ  spr.ay- 
ing  machines  and  copper  sulphate  fungicides. 
Valuable  as  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
may  be  in  cold,  damp  seasons,  it  is  very  question- 
able whether  they  may  not  do  more  harm  than 
good  when  the  air  is  dry  and  the  sun  shines  out 
hotly.  The  mildness  of  the  past  winter  was  pro- 
ductive of  much  premature  sprouting  of  the  seed 
tubers,  and  to  that  cause  is  chiefly  due  the  com- 
mon aspect  of  breadths,  very  irregular  with  many 
weak  plants. — A.  D. 

Asparag-us  beds.—It  is  incomprehensible  to 
me  that,  with  the  better  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  Asparagus  that  so  generally  exists,  so 
many  cocked-up  beds  should  still  be  seen.  There 
seems  to  be  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  some 
growers  that  so  long  ag  depth  of  soil  is  obtained 
that  is  enough.  When  beds  are  but  4  feet  wide 
and  have  deep  trench-like  paths  or  alleys  on  either 
side,  the  surface  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  is 
nearly  double  that  found  when  beds  or  breadths 
are  on  the  flat.  Still  further  the  rounded  form 
of  bed  tends  to  throw  oft'  rain,  especially  when 
the  soil  is  very  dry,  and  the  bulk  of  it  passes 
away  into  the  alleys,  where  it  is  largely  lost. 
Were  these  trenches  filled  with  decayed  manure 
or  leaves,  some  good  might  result.  But  on  raised 
beds  plants  are  invariably  unduly  crowded  to 
enable  the  broad,  deep  alleys  to  be  formed.  How 
much  better  is  it  to  trench  the  soil  deeply,  bury 
into  it  a  heavy  dressing  of  half-decayed  manure, 
and  then  plant  the  Asparagus  roots  in  broad 
shallow  furrows  at  from  2J  feet  to  3  feet  apart. 
Some  growers  that  plant  in  this  way  think  that  a 
width  of  3  feet  between  the  rows  is  excessive.  It 
may  seem  so  for  the  first  and  second  years  after 
planting,  but  later,  when  plant  growths  are 
strong,  not  an  inch  too  much  room  is  found; 
indeed,  the  greater  S))ace  given  per  plant  is  more 
than  repaid  by  the  very  fine  grass  presented  for 
cutting  each  year.  Asparagus  breadths  are  not 
easily  formed,  and  when  done  should  be  well  done, 
that  the  plants  may  endure  for  a  long  time  if 
desired.  All  the  same  he  is  a  wise  gardener  who 
raises  plants  and  makes  a  new  breadth  every  year, 
as  in  that  way  be  has  a  good  succession  of 
plants  and  can  always  have  plentj  of  old  roots 
to  lift  for  fo.    ing  if  needed. — A.  D. 


Pea  Boston  Unrivalled. — In  a  recent  issue 
''A.  W."  gives  this  a  good  name,  and  rightly  so.  1 
quite  agrea  with  all  he  says  respecting  it,  having 
grown  it  now  for  two  years.  This  year  I  sowed  it 
at  several  liiaes.  The  earliest  was  tit  to  pick  in  the 
middle  of  June.  It  grows  with  me  about  5  feet  high, 
and  pods  close  to  the  ground.  The  pods  are  large,  but. 
unlike  those  of  most  of  the  big-podded  kinds,  they  are 
not  inflated,  but  tilled  up. — DoKSKr. 

Tomato  disease. — We  would  be  glad   if  you 


It  is  a  quick  way  of  training,  but  unless  done  very 
carefully  the  stems  may  be  bruised  by  the  pro- 
cess. My  plan,  and  which  I  would  strongly 
advise  you  to  adopt,  is  to  early  place  a  3  feet 
bamboo  to  every  plant,  and  in  due  course  to  con- 
duct a  string  from  the  top  joint  of  the  bamboo  to 
wires  or  nails  in  the  roof.  Ritha  is  used  for 
securing  the  plants  to  both  the  stakes  and  strings. 
Bamboos  unsharpened  last  for  several  seasons, 
and  I  go  to  the  expense  of  having  stout  S-feet 
canes    for    the    plants     alongside     paths,    those 


could  giv  e  us  any  information  as  to   the  cause   of  I  'attached  to  strings  constantly  swinging  about  and 


the  disease  on  the  Tomato  stem  we  enclose  :  it 
was  cut  off  close  to  the  ground.  We  have  lost 
several  plants  this  jear  and  last,  the  disease 
always  being  about  2  inches  to  3  inches  above  the 
ground  and  the  stem  sometimes  quite  healthy 
below.  The  plants  are  in  the  ground  and  trained 
up  strings  in  the  ordinary  way.  We  sometimes 
think  the  strings  cause  the  disease,  as  on  a  great 
many  plants  a  kind  of  scab  forms  on  the  stem 
below  the  string  all  the  way  up. — Carnegie  .\nd 
B.\XTEK,  Ayr. 

*„*  You  state  the  case  very  clearly,  and  I  think 
have  formed  the  correct  solution  to  the   problem. 


getting  in  the  way. — W.  I. 
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Straining  strings  from  the  stems  of  plants  to  wires 
or  other  fastenings  on  the  roof  in  the  ordinary 
way  is  an  unwise  practice,  and  not  neaidy  so 
economical  as  many  growers  consider  it  to  be.  I 
tried  it  on  a  large  scale  for  one  season,  lialf  dis- 
continued it  the  following  year,  and  at  the  present 
have  not  a  single  length  of  string  attached  to  the 
stem  of  a  Tomato  plant.  When  growing  strongly, 
and  more  especially  during  the  first  few  weeks, 
the  bark  of  the  stems  is  very  tender,  bruising 
on  the  slightest  pre-sure.  Straining  strings  from 
the  stems  to  the  roof  means  a  slight  bruise  at  first 
and   a   constant    pressure    afterwards,    and    this 


A  COLOURED  PLATE  OF  EVELYN  AKK- 
WRICHT.*) 

In  the  very  fine  sulphur  -  coloured  Primrose 
Evelyn  Arkwright  here  figured,  a  genuine 
Primrose  is  put  into  com- 
merce. Not  that  Prim- 
roses are  at  all  new,  as  we 
have  had  many  in  years 
past,  but  constant  cul- 
ture, seeding,  and  inter- 
crossing have  so  destroyed 
the  true  Primrose  habit 
in  them,  that  now  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  any  from 
seed  that  do  not  largely 
L;ive  the  Polyanthus  habit. 
Kven  the  more  recently 
introduced  bluePrimroses, 
A\'ith  which  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson's  name  as  the 
raiser  is  so  closely  asso- 
ciated, seem  disposed  to 
follow  the  earlier  strains 
and  to  become  Polyan- 
thuses in  the  habit  of  pro- 
ducing flowers  iir  clusters 
rather  than  singly. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  one  now  figured  will 
long  retain   under  propa- 
gation, either  by  division 
or  by  seed,  the  true  Prim- 
rose  blooming    propensi- 
ties.    Whilst  old    garden 
strains   gave  many   years 
ago  some  coloured  Prim- 
roses, it  was  not  until  the 
advent  of  the  rich   crim- 
son -  flowered      auricuhe- 
flora,  that  had  thrum  eyes 
and    ample    pollen,    and 
the    large    single    mauve 
pin-eyed  form   put  into  commerce  some  years 
since   by  Mr.   Turner,   of  Slough,   as   Primula 
altaica,  which    two   were   intercro.ssed,    that   a 
genuine    race    of     richly-coloured   true   garden 
Primroses  was  introduced.     From  out  of  this 
stock  came  pure  whites,  sulphurs,  quite  as  fine 
as  the  one  under  notice  ;  mauves,  purples,  car- 
mines, reds,  and  crimsons,  and  for  some  years 
those   through  seed,    which    they   gave   pretty 
freely,     reproduced    their    kind.       But,    being 
grown  close  to  richly  coloured  Polyanthuses,  and 
apparently  developing  the  innate  tendency  of  all 


njury  to  the  bark  causes  it  to  become  dry  and  Primroses  under  cultivation  to  become  of  Poly- 
woody,  a  kind  of  canker  setting  up,  which  spreads  I  anthus  form,  so  many  eventually  reproduced, 
completely  round  the  stems,  destroying  the  sap  1  though  still  in  beautiful  colours  and  fine  flowers, 
vessels,  till  at  last  the  channels  of  supply  to  the  1  the  cluster  on  elongated  stems,  that  the  old  and 

upper  portion  of  the  plant  are  cut  completely  oft  ]  ^ 

and  a  collapse,  gradual,  but  sure,  is  the  conse- 
quence in  extreme  cases,  while  many  more  plants 
are  injured,  though  not  destroyed.  Even  twist- 
ing the  stems  round  the  strings  is  objectionable. 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  from 
flowers  sent  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwright,  Hampton 
Court,  Leominster.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
J.  L.  Gottart. 
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charming  Primrose  liabit  Iiirgely  disappeared. 
Tlie  result  is  tliat  now,  with  the  exception  of 
the  blue  strain,  it  is  ditlicult  to  get  true  Prim-  i 
roses  from  seed.  It  was  always  my  experience  j 
of  these  flowers  that  they  did  originally  form  so 
diverse  a  .section,  that  not  only  were  the  flowers 
all  produced  on  single  stems,  emanating  direct 
from  the  roots,    but  they  were  invariably   i)ro- 


plants  form  large  clumps  .and  bloom  profu.sely. 
-A.  V. 

Mr.  .1.  H.  Arkwright,  Hampton  Court,  Leo- 
minster, wlio  sent  us  the  flowers  from  which  the 
plate  was  jjrepared,  .sends  us  the  following  note 
regarding  this  Primrose  :  — 

The  original  stook  of  this  Primrose  (found  wild 
in   Dinmoro   Wood,  Herefordshire,    in    1.S87)    has 


Primrose  Maiistead  Early  While. 


obtained  in  liedding  sorts  we  have  advanced  a 
step.  The  fancier's  taste  at  present  is  for  huge 
round  flowers  to  torture  into  sprays  with  iron 
fetters.  Tfiis  will  speedfly  prove  a  mistake,  as 
in  many  jjlacos  it  is  recognised  by  gardeners 
that  the  good  ([ualities  of  tlie  rayless  section  is 
their  excellent  flowering  character.  I  read  your 
critique  with  interest,  and  entirely  agree  with 
your  opinions.  .Kithetics  are  not  included  in 
the  education  of  the  moierii  florist.  Tlie  simpler 
Tufted  Pansies  are  displayed  indoors  the  better 
they  appear  as  to  their  true  character. —C. 
Stuart. 


The  Week's  Work. 


dueed  fully  a  month  earlier  than  were  those  of 
the  ordinary  Polyanthus  strains.  It  was  a  very 
valuable  feature,  as  plants  were  ordinarily  in 
full  bloom  in  March,  whilst  the  others  were 
never  at  their  best  before  the  end  of  April. 

Some  years  ago  there  were  numerous  varieties 
certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  put  into  commerce.  These  have  cjuite  dis- 
appeared ;  indeed,  there  seem  to  be  few  plants 
endowed  with  shorter  lives  than  single  named 
Primroses.  So  far,  they  will  not  really  repro- 
duce themselves  from  seed,  though  many  seed- 
lings come  very  near  in  form  and  colour  to  the 
parents.  But  all  named  varieties  can  be  relied 
upon  to  come  true  only  by  division,  and  that 
process  of  propagation  means  annual  lifting  and 
dividing,  treatment  which  the  Primrose  does  not 
like.  The  most  connnon  of  the  double  forms 
are  increased  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
where  hot,  dry  summers  prevail  with  much 
difticulty,  the  plants,  both  single  and  double, 
being  so  liable  to  attacks  of  red  spider,  which 
destroys  the  foliage  and  so  weakens  the  crowns 
that  they  refuse  to  make  new  growth.  Where 
that  trouble  prevails  it  is  needful  to  water  the 
plants  very  liberally,  especially  frequently 
sprinkling  the  foliage,  and,  if  practicable,  fur- 
nishing cool  shade. 

In  the  humid  atmospheres  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland  all  the  Primrose  tribe  usually  do  well. 
In  the  south,  when  long  spells  of  hot,  dry 
weather  prevail,  they  are  diflicult  to  keep  fresh 
and  vigorous.  There  is  no  better  time  to  sow 
the  seed  than  in  the  fir.st  week  of  September, 
keeping  the  plants  in  the  seed-beds  all  the 
winter,  thus  having  plenty  of  strong  seedlings 
to  put  out  where  to  bloom  in  April  whilst  the 
soil  is  still  moist.  Such  plants  become  deeply 
rooted  and  very  strong  before  the  heat  of  .July 
interposes,  and  if  the  leaves  sutler  somewhat 
from  an  attack  of  red  spider,  new  foliage  is 
strongly  thrown  uj)  in  September  or  earlier  if 
rains  come.  Of  such  plants,  whatever  may 
be  the  (juality  or  character  of  their  flowers,  at 
least  many  bloom  all  the  winter  if  that  season  be 
an  open  one,  and   in  the  following  spring  the 


kept  up  its  character  to  the  third  generation  by 
seed.  The  first  blossoms  were  almost  a  perfect 
circle,  with  hardly  a  sign  of  a  dip  in  the  centre  of 
the  petal.  A  good  blossom  measures  2.^  inches  in 
diameter,  and  in  some  cases  25  inches.  The  plant 
from  which  the  drawing  has  been  made  was 
grown  without  any  rich  food  in  the  soil. 


A  note  from  Hillside.— The  Tufted  Pansies  I 
sent  are  all  seedlings  of  this  year — Argosy,  Golden 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Arrears  of  i'i..\ntini:. — With  a  genial  rainfall 
any  arrears  of  planting  which  have  been  delayed 
owing  to  heat  and  drought  may  now  be  made 
good.  I  am  busy  planting  Coleworts  and  late 
Broccoli,  and  though  full  late  for  the  latter, 
the  soil  now  being  in  a  thoroughly  moist  condi- 
tion the  growth  will  ba  rapid.  It  has  been  difli- 
cult to  make  losses  good,  as  with  so  much  heat 
many  plants  have  become  blind.  This  is  more 
the  case  with  Cauliflowers  than  any  ottier  of  the 
Brassica  family,  and  if  there  are  strong  seedlings 
to  fall  back  upon  all  losses  should  be  made  good. 
In  the  case  of  other  plants  it  may  be  well  to  make 
later  plantings  if  any  are  at  all  irregular,  as 
though  the  produce  may  be  smaller  the  crop  will 
be  a  profitable  one  late  in  the  J'eir.  The  large 
Drumhead  Savoy  planted  now  for  late  winter  use 
is  far  more  valuable  than  earlier  produce.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  mould  up  earlier  plantings  of  green 
vegetables,  as  these  will  now  be  large  enough.  I 
have  not  advised  doing  the  work  earlier  owing  to 
the  soil  being  so  hard  and  dry.  Plants  treated  as 
advised  will  be  benefited,  as  later  on  in  exposed 
places  rough  weather  often  twists  them  out  of 
position. 

Caulifijiwer)?. — I  am  a  believer  in  sowing 
autumn  Cauliflowers  for  various  reasons.  Needing 
a  lot  of  \egetables  at  most  seasons,  it  is  well  to 
have  a  good  supply  of  all  kinds,  and  to  ell'ect  this 


Bimch  Primroses. 


Fleece,  Ruth,  Creme  d'Orange,  &c.  They  were 
raised  from  seed  obtained  from  one  of  my  dwarf  \a- 
rieties — Coolgardie  crossed  with  pollen  from  A.  .T. 
Rowberry.  I  think  we  are  now  in  for  an  entirely 
new  race  in  yellows.  A.  J.  Rowberry,  although  of 
sprawling  habit,  is  very  fine  in  colour,  and  no 
doubt  when    a    race  with    the  same    colour    is 


the  autumn-sown  plants  are  very  serviceable.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  there  is  ample  means  to 
raise  plants  of  the  Snowball  section  early  in  the 
year,  I  do  not  deprecate  this  mode  of  culture, 
but  I  fail  to  get  the  plants  sown  early  in  the  year 
to  turn  in  so  early  as  the  autumn-sown.  I  grow 
a  goodly  number  for  cutting  in   May  and  early 
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June.  To  get  the  best  results  with  Cauliflowers, 
it  is  well  known  there  must  be  liberal  culture. 
Few  plants  of  the  Brassica  family  need  more  food 
from  the  time  they  commence  to  grow  freely,  and 
though  the  seedlings  need  the  same,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  winter  the  plants  in  such  soil  if  trans- 
planting is  done  early.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  seedlings  trans- 
planted, say  in  February  or  March,  are  later  than 
autumn-planted  ones,  and  I  therefore  advise  sow- 
ing and  planting  in  their  permanent  quarters  a 
portion  of  the  plants  now,  and  another  lot  in  the 
early  spring  to  form  a  succession.  For  autumn 
planting  it  will  be  advisable  to  prepare  the  land 
at  an  earlj-  date.  My  crop  will  follow  early 
Peas,  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  manure  is  dug 
into  the  soil.  I  also  advise  deep  culture,  as 
the  labour  given  now  will  not  be  lost,  the 
ground  when  cleared  early  next  summer  being 
in  good  condition  for  such  as  late  Carrots, 
Turnips,  or  similar  crops.  Many  advise  planting 
in  a  sheltered  position.  I  have  secured  the  best 
results  on  fairly  open  quarters,  as,  though  the 
plants  may  make  a  poorer  growth,  they  suffer 
less  in  severe  weather.  I  still  adopt  the  hand- 
glass system,  as  this  gives  a  much  earlier  return 
and  saves  the  plants  from  the  cold  east  winds, 
which  are  equally  injurious  as  frost.  Those  who 
cannot  protect  in  the  way  noted  maj'  prick  out 
the  seedlings  rather  closely  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall,  the  chief  drawback  here  being  slugs,  which 
do  much  damage.  Plants  wintered  in  frames, 
unless  given  full  ventilation,  get  too  large  and 
soft,  and  do  not  lift  well.  I  prefer  those  in  the 
open,  or  a  frame  may  be  placed  over  the  seed-bed 
in  the  late  autumn.  As  regards  varieties,  I  am 
very  fond  of  Early  Erfurt.  Walcheren  is  also  a 
reliable  variety,  probably  less  early  than  the 
Erfurt  or  Early  London,  but  I  consider  it  hardier. 
In  catalogues  Walcheren  is  called  a  main-crop 
variety,  but  I  find  it  an  excellent  one  for  autumn 
sowing. 

Late  Kales. — Few  vegetables  are  more  useful 
in  March  and  April  than  the  late  Kales.  I  am 
aware  owing  to  the  late  season  and  drought 
planting  has  been  deferred,  but  there  should  be 
no  further  delay,  and  Kales  to  make  headway 
need  good  land.  In  places  where  animal  manures 
are  scarce,  I  have  found  land  dressed  liberally 
with  a  good  fertiliser  give  a  good  return.  My 
latest  Kales  are  now  being  planted  on  land  that 
has  produced  Strawberries.  Feather  deep  drills 
were  drawn,  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  fertiliser 
mixed  with  burnt  refuse  placed  in  the  drills.  This 
will  give  the  plants  the  necessarj'  start,  and  after 
this  a  gross  growth  is  not  needed.  For  late  sup- 
plies, such  kinds  as  Asparagus  or  Buda,  Cot- 
tager's Kale,  and  Ragged  .Jack  are  diHicult  to 
beat.  These  are  the  last  to  run  to  seed,  and 
though  in  severe  winters  they  lose  a  lot  of  their 
autumn  growth,  early  in  the  year  they  make  new 
leaves  from  the  base  and  give  a  lot  of  cutting 
material  and  of  good  table  quality.  Of  curled 
Kales,  Read's  Hearting  is  a  very  reliable  variety, 
very  late,  and  not  readily  injured  by  frost. 
The  Arctic  Kales  are  also  very  hardy  and  excel- 
lent for  late  supplies. 

Potatoes.— Those  who  cannot  find  room  for 
very  late  Potatoes  will  now  be  in  a  position  to 
lift  what  are  termed  the  mid- season  varieties. 
My  best  Potato  for  use  from  now  to  December 
has  been  Windsor  Castle.  The  crop  is  not  so 
heavy  as  in  previous  years,  owing  to  drought,  but 
there  will  be  no  gain  in  leaving  the  tubers  in  the 
land  after  this  date,  as  with  rain  we  often  get  dull 
weather,  with  the  result  disease  sets  in  and  the 
loss  is  much  greater  than  if  the  tubers  were  lifted 
earlier.  W'ith  early  lifting  more  care  is  needed, 
so  that  the  skins  are  not  mjured,  but  the  tubers 
rarely  sulfer  if  given  cool  storage.  Many  have  to 
make  various  shifts  and  store  m  places  not  suit- 
able. Much  better  results  would  follow  leavmg 
the  tubers  where  grown.  I  mean  placing  in 
clamps  and  covering  with  mats  and  straw  for  a 
time,  allowing  the  moisture  to  escape  by  occa- 
sionally turning  over  and  drying.  Tubers  needed 
for  seed  may  be  laid  on  walks  or  well-drained  soil 
and  greened  by  exposure,  turning  over  frequently. 


and  when  well  hardened  by  exposure,  stored  in  a 
cool  room  on  shelves  or  in  shallow  boxes.  Any 
varieties  grown  for  seed  should  be  examined  and 
lifted  if  the  skins  are  set,  as  after  a  long  perioil 
of  dry  weather  second  growth  begins. 

TuRNirs. — The  land  will  now  be  in  excellent 
condition  for  sowing  Turnips.  So  far  the  work 
has  been  ditticult  owing  to  drought,  but  by  sow- 
ing now  rapid  progress  will  be  made.  This  should 
be  a  large  sowing  for  the  winter  supply.  In  many 
places  earlier  sowings  are  advocated  to  get  size, 
but  I  think  a  large  keeping  Turnip  is  not  needed. 
Far  better  have  roots  of  a  medium  size  quickly 
grown  than  large  ones  which  decay  and  go 
hollow.  Good  soil  is  needed,  and  for  this  I 
manure  land  that  has  borne  early  Potatoes. 
For  roots  to  stand  the  winter  where  sown  I  do  not 
give  fresh  manure,  but  a  good  dressing  of  soot 
and  burnt  refuse,  and  sow  the  last  week  in  this 
month  or  early  in  September.  For  winter 
supplies  to  store,  few  varieties  are  superior  to 
Red  Globe,  a  handsome  solid  root  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Green  Top  WJiite  is  equally  good  for 
the  store,  and  not  a  coarse  root.  For  later  sowing 
the  same  varieties  hold  good,  but  the  yellow- 
fleshed  kinds  are  even  more  suitable.  These 
winter  well  in  the  open,  and  if  grown  for  their 
green  tops  in  the  spring,  give  a  lot  of  cutting. 
Golden  Ball  and  Yellow  Malta  are  also  excellent 
types. 

Endive. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  get  out  seed- 
lings sown  for  autumn  supplies.  To  get  a  quick 
return  it  will  be  well  to  enrich  the  soil  freely, 
and  in  lifting  to  get  as  many  roots  as  possible,  so 
that  the  plants  are  not  checked.  The  advantage 
of  sowing  thinly  will  now  be  seen,  as  much  better 
material  will  be  secured  for  planting.  Endive  is 
not  used  much  as  a  vegetable,  but  it  is  well  worth 
growing  for  that  purpose,  and  the  Improved 
Round-leaved  Batavian  is  the  best,  this  being  a 
hardier  variety,  and  making  a  large  growth  in 
good  land.  In  planting  it  is  well  to  firm  the 
plants  in  light  soil,  and  should  the  weather  be 
•ify,  give  water  freely  and  ample  room  between 
the  row?.  For  earliest  supplies  in  the  autumn 
some  of  the  largest  plants  left  in  the  seed  beds 
will  turn  in  before  those  that  are  transplanted, 
and  if  sown  in  drills  for  early  use,  it  is  well  to 
thin  freely  to  give  the  plants  room  to  develop.  A 
late  sowing  made  now  will  furnish  the  supply 
after  Christmas.  In  favourable  winters  small 
plants  raised  at  this  date  will  do  fairly  well  in  a 
sheltered  position,  say  the  foot  of  a  south  wall. 

Radishes. — Many  omit  to  sow  Radishes  at  this 
season.  I  do  not  advise  large  roots,  neither  do  I 
advise  one  large  sowing,  but  several,  from  now  to 
the  end  of  September.  The  earlier  kinds  should 
be  the  ones  chosen.  A  north  border  is  best  for 
the  August  sowings.  For  winter  supplies  a 
different  course  of  culture  is  advisable,  and 
other  varieties  may  be  sown.  The  China  Rose 
is  one  of  the  best  for  autumn  sowing.  This  is  of 
a  bright  rose  colour,  and  very  sweet  in  a  young 
state.  For  storing  for  latest  use  the  Black 
Spanish,  a  large  round,  very  hardy  root  is  good. 
This  may  be  left  in  the  soil  if  covered  with  long 
litter  in  severe  weather.  The  winter  kinds  will 
be  best  sown  on  an  open  quarter  in  soil  manured 
for  a  previous  crop.  S.  M. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Pines. — In  well-managed  gardens  where  Pines 
are  still  grown  the  Queen  variety  should  still  be 
the  source  of  supply.  Even  up  to  the  middle  of 
October  it  may  be  depended  upon  under  good 
management  to  give  the  best  possible  satisfaction. 
Thence  onwards  it  is  safer  to  depend  upon  Smooth 
Cayenne  and  Charlotte  Rothschild,  with  the 
Black  Jamaica  in  reserve  for  the  winter  season. 
Those  of  the  Queens  which  are  now  swelling 
should  be  treated  generously  as  regards  water  at 
the  roots,  and  also  with  respect  to  atmospheric 
moisture.  The  hot  weather  which  we  are  now 
experiencing  is  all  in  favour  of  Pine-apples,  pro- 
vided this  is  duly  attended  to.  Water  may  be 
gradually  withheld  as  the  Pines  colour,  but  not 
entirely  until  about  two-thirds  advanced  in  this 


respect.  A  good  Pine  when  well  matured  should 
have  the  stalk  fresh  and  sappy.  If  shrivelled, 
something  is  wrong  at  the  roots  and  the  flavour 
will  not  be  first-class.  There  is  more  risk  now  of 
keeping  Pines  too  dry  both  when  swelling  andl 
ripening  than  otherwise,  hence  the  caution  now 
given  is  needful  where  the  charge  is  looked  after 
by  those  not  of  ripened  experience.  In  order  tO' 
keep  Pines  for  a  time  when  ripe  they  can  be 
removed  from  the  fruitinghouse  or  pit  and  be 
stood  in  the  fruit  room  or  in  a  cool  and  well- 
ventilated  ^'inery.  Look  to  it,  however,  that 
when  this  is  done  the  plant  is  quite  dry  at  the^ 
roots.  Another  plan,  and  a  reliable  one,  too,  la 
to  cut  the  fruits  with  as  long  a  stem  as  possible, 
and  then  suspend  them  upside  down  in  the  fruit 
room.  Thus,  by  judicious  management,  th& 
supply  can  be  regulated  fairly  well,  and  the 
remark  so  often  made  that  Pines  come  in  all  to- 
gether be  refuted.  Even  if  there  be  a  few  jnore 
on  hand  than  are  wanted  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
preserve  them.  Those  Smooth  Cayennes,  or  other 
kinds  for  later  supplies,  that  are  now  swelling 
away  after  the  flowering  stage  is  passed  will  bear 
treating  liberally.  An  occasional  application  of 
manure- water  will  assist  them  greatly  twice  or  so 
a  week  for  a  few  weeks  to  come.  During  the 
flowering  period  guard  against  wetting  the 
plants  overhead.  This  may  be  accomplished! 
by  a  judicious  use  of  the  syringe.  When 
it  is  seen  that  the  crowns  are  advancing  too 
fast,  it  will  be  better  to  reduce  the  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  as  it  oftentimes  encourages- 
this  tendency.  Too  much  of  the  same  when  no- 
fires  are  kept  in  during  very  hot  weather  will  also, 
foster  it.  Any  stock  of  plants  not  yet  in  their 
fruiting  pots  should  immediately  be  attended  to. 
Some  suckers  may  possibly  have  been  taken  o9'  in 
the  spring  and  put  into  6-inch  and  8-inch  pots  ; 
these  will  now  be  ready  to  go  into  fruiting  pots. 
In  fact,  such  should  have  been  the  case  by  June, 
when  in  The  Garden,  p.  5-ti,  last  vol.,  potting- 
was  alluded  to.  I  know,  however,  from  experi- 
ence how  difficult  it  is  at  times  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  work  with  the  many  and  increased  demands- 
made  upon  the  resources  of  the  garden.'  To  post- 
pone any  potting  longer  than  the  present  is,  how- 
ever, a  risky  process,  not  favourable  to  the  plants- 
certainly.  At  the  same  time  see  to  the  ferment- 
ing material.  It  is  a  good  time  now  to  thoroughly 
clean  out  old  beds  of  tan  or  leaves  with  manure 
as  the  case  may  be.  Not  only  is  it  convenient- 
from  the  point  of  clearing  off  old  fruited  stools, 
but  also  from  that  of  safety  to  the  growing  stock, 
as  these  may  now  for  a  few  days  be  stood  in  an 
empty  house  without  any  risk  being  run  with 
them.  A  thorough  clearance  once  every  year  is 
imperative,  as  a  Pine  stove  or  pit  is  the  favourite- 
resort  of  cockroaches,  beetles  and  crickets,  as  well 
as  other  vermin.  If  painting  has  to  be  done,  the- 
advice  is,  do  it  at  once.  Do  not  delay  this  impor- 
tant, but  to  many  disagreeable  work  too  long- 
until  the  wood  becomes  bare  and  decay  set^  in. 
Whitewash  all  brickwork,  examine  the  bottom- 
heat  pipes  to  see  that  the  joints  are  sound,  and 
make  a  free  use  of  water  as  near  to  boiling  point- 
as  possible  in  order  to  destroy  the  vermin  afore- 
alluded  to.  Whilst  attending  to  the  potting,  look 
after  any  needful  quantity  of  young  suckers  where 
the  stock  is  not  up  to  the  requisite  number- 
These  can  be  safely  wintered  in  small  pots  anii 
m.ay  be  plunged  between  the  front  rows  of  fruit- 
ing plants.  Even  with  the  hot  weather  we  are- 
now  experiencing.  Pines  should  not  be  shaded  a& 
a  rule,  but  if  it  is  seen  that  the  foliage  is  looking 
somewhat  yellow,  it  may  be  advisable  to  shade 
slightly  ;  for  this  purpose  fish  netting  is  quite- 
sufficient. 

Bananas. — Plants  now  in  fruit-bearing  condi 
tion  should  be  liberally  treated  at  the  root,  being- 
fed  if  possible  with  a  top-dressing  of  cow  manure. 
Even  before  the  fruit  shows  itself,  but  when  it  is- 
seen  by  the  swelling  of  the  stem  that  such  will 
soon  be  the  case,  this  should  be  attended  to, 
because  the  plants  need  every  possible  assistance- 
when  developing  their  large  panicles  of  fruit. 
By  giving  them  every  possible  aid,  manurial  and 
otherwise,  it  is  possible  to  lengthen  out  the  fruiti 
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panicle  and  add  to  the  number  of  the  fingers. 
No  sliadiri};  is  necessary,  as  tlie  Banana  witli- 
atands  all  the  sun-heat  we  get  and  seems  to 
thrive  upon  it,  especially  fruit-boaring  plants. 
A  brisk  temperature  is  desirable  in  order  to 
■expedite  the  ripening.  Mine  now  ranges  from 
70"  as  the  minimum  to  i),")^'  as  the  maximum  dur- 
ing hot  days,  being  grown  in  the  same  house  as 
late  Melons.  Look  after  the  younger  stock,  and 
keep  up  the  same  by  taking  oil  more  suckers 
when  large  enough  to  secure  sutlicient  roots,  and 
jjot  on  those  tluit  are  growing  freely  or  plant  out 
as  the  case  may  be. 

P.VSSI1'I,0U.\   KDl'LIS   AND   P.  QU.VDRANGULARIS.— 

Where  there  is  sufficient  room  or  convenience 
these  fruits  are  well  worth  attention.  They  arc- 
grown  with  great  success,  and  are  much  appre- 
ciated too  in  many  establishments.  Mr.  J.  Roberts 
&t  Tan-y-bvvlch  grows  1'.  edulis  with  good  results, 
and  Mr.  Speed  at  I'enrhyn  has  also  done  the 
same  with  P.  quadrangularis.  Those  who  may 
possibly  possess  these  varieties  for  their  flowers 
■only  or  as  climbers,  and  true  to  name,  will  do 
well  to  turn  them  to  account  for  fruiting  al.'^o. 
All  that  is  needed  is  artificial  fertilisation  in 
order  to  secure  a  crop,  of  which  a  goodly  number 
■can  soon  hv  had.  In  some  houses  a  canopy  of 
foliage  upon  the  roof  would  save  outside  shading  ; 
for  such  a  purpose  these  I'assifloras  may  be  uti- 
lised. If  a  bare  wall  needs  covering  the  same 
remark  applies.  Neither  of  them  is  fastidious  as 
regards  soil.  I  have  found  P.  quadrangularis 
thrive  best  in  rather  ])0or  soil.  If  encouraged  too 
much  with  rich  material  it  is  disposed  to  grow  too 
luxuriantly,  when  it  may  not  flower  so  well.  If 
plants  be  taken  in  hand  now,  being  grown  in 
pots  until  the  spring,  they  will  turn  out  well. 

Okances  and  Ti[EiK  Ai.LiKS. — The  forward  crop 
of  Oranges  should  now  be  ripening  (those  who 
have  once  tasted  a  well-ripened  homegrown 
•example  will  be  able  to  fully  appreciate  such)  in 
houses  that  are  kept  slightly  warmed.  See  that 
the  plants  are  well  supplied  with  water,  and  keep 
them  also  syringed  overhead  both  for  cleanliness 
and  for  refreshing  fhe  plants.  When  the  foliage 
is  covered  with  dust  or  other  filth  it  detracts  very 
much  from  the  appearance  of  the  plants  ;  hence 
■even  if  time  cannot  be  spared  for  sponging  the 
leaves  separately,  it  is  important  to  use  the 
syringe  frequently.  It  will  be  found  a  good  plan 
to  thoroughly  wet  the  plants  all  over  with  a  solu- 
tion of  soft  soap,  using  the  water  quite  warm, 
and  then  as  soon  as  the  dirt  upon  the  leaves  is 
well  moistened,  syringe  again  with  clear  water. 
Two  or  three  such  applications  will  soon  brighten 
up  the  foliage.  Where  the  shoots  still  show  signs 
of  active  growth  beyond  the  green  fruits,  it  will 
be  just  as  well  to  stop  them  and  thus  encourage 
the  fruit  to  swell  more  freely.  These  remarks 
apply  also  to  the  Lemon  and  other  members  of 
the  Citron  family,  to  which,  as  a  whole,  more 
attention  should  really  be  given  in  our  gardens 
than  they  have  for  years  past  been  receiving, 
being  of  far  more  importance,  adding,  as  they  do, 
their  full  ijuota  from  a  decorative  point  of  view, 
than  the  thousands  of  Chrysanthemums  now 
grown  just  to  supply  a  few  mop-headed  blooms 
to  each  plant,  which  at  the  most  are  of  a  fugitive 
■character.  Pay  close  attention  to  any  specimen 
plants  that  are  being  made  use  of  outside  on  ter- 
races and  like  places,  and  do  not  let  them  be 
watered  in  a  perfunctory  fashion.  It  is  at  this 
season  when  such  plants,  by  the  changing  of  hands 
as  regards  watering,  oftentimes  come  to  harm. 
If  it  is  possible  to  add  a  little  surface-dressing  of 
■decomposed  cow  manure,  do  so,  and  cover  the  same 
with  fresh  soil  and  press  the  surface  down  firmly 
again.  Keep  these  plants  also  .syringed  during 
hot  weather,  giving  them,  in  fact,  the  same  atten- 
tion as  if  still  under  glass.  These  specimen 
plants  may  be  grown  in  certain  shapes  and  forms 
— if  so,  see  to  the  regulation  of  the  shoots  now, 
■rather  than  in  the  spring,  by  pinching  and 
■stopping  as  they  may  need  it. 

Watkrinc  outside  fruit  crops. — The  most 
important  item  of  work  just  now,  where  gardens 
•are  situated  upon  soils  that  are  light  and  gravelly, 
13  that  of   watering,  and  even   late  mulching  if 


need  bo,  but  in  any  case  watering.  If  trees 
bearing  their  full  (|Uota  of  fruit  are  not  kept 
sulliciently  supplied,  a  premature  ripening  takes 
place,  which  eventually  acts  prejudicially  on  the 
future  well-being  of  the  trees  themselves.  As 
cases  in  point,  Apples,  Pears  and  (,)uince3  may  bo 
quoted.  That  it  pays  to  water  these,  even  it 
extra  labour  be  employed  to  do  it,  may  be  proved 
by  anyone  who  once  gives  it  a  trial.  Just  at  the 
present  time  all  of  these  fruits  need  every  possible 
assistance,  more  especially  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  rainfall  of  the 
current  year  is  below  the  average.  On  light  and 
well-drained  soils  this  becomes  a  serious  matter 
during  a  prolonged  drought.  No  fear  need  bo 
apprehended  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  benefit 
these  fruits  in  this  way  :  hence,  if  possible,  give 
the  matter  early  attention.  Hoktus. 


Books. 


RIVIERA  NATURE  NOTES.' 

The  authorship  of  this  little  book  is  veiled  in 
anonymity,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  notes  of  some 
resident  in  the  Riviera  on  most  things  that  could 
interest  the  naturalist  or  observer  in  the  place  as 
regards  its  natural  vegetation,  scenery,  gardens, 
trees  native  and  introduced,  aspects  of  the 
seasons,  fauna,  fruits,  &c.,  and  even  prehistoric 
man  as  revealed  to  us  by  tlie  very  rich  cave  dis- 
coveries of  the  region.  The  book  is  charmingly 
written,  and  does  not  contain  a  dull  line.  It  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  one  more  instructive  for  any- 
one who  thinks  of  visiting  the  Riviera  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  all  the  life  of  the  country. 

"In  the  Saxifrage  family,"  the  author  says 
(p.  262)  "the  Maritime  Alps  possess  a  plant  of 
great  beauty  and  variety,  the  famous  S.  Floren- 
tula.  It  was  discovered  by  an  Englishman  on  the 
verge  of  the  perpetual  snow  near  the  highest 
crests  of  the  mountains.  As  no  further  specimen 
was  found  by  anyone  after  this  for  the  space  of 
thirty-six  years,  S.  Florentula  began  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mythical  plant.  But  at  last  the  Abbe 
Montolivo,  an  enthusiastic  botanist  of  Beaulieu, 
and  other  native  explorers  confirmed  the  English- 
man's discovery,  and  the  plant  is  now  constantly 
brought  in  by  the  chamois  hunters,  who  sell  it 
for  half-a-franc.  When  you  are  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a  rare  plant  of  which  few  specimens  exist, 
it  is  better  not  to  inform  the  general  public  of 
the  exact  locality,  for  the  less  people  know 
about  botany  the  more  anxious  they  will 
be  to  tear  it  up,  if  it  be  in  the  least  degree 
ornamental.  If  guides  and  shepherds  once  fin<l 
that  a  plant  is  worth  si.xpence,  they  will  make 
havoc  of  the  species.  But  S.  Florentula  is  safe 
from  extermination,  growing,  as  it  often  does,  on 
rocks  which  are  in.aeeessible  to  human  foot.  This 
rare  Saxifrage  has  a  peculiarity  which  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  botanical  work,  viz.,  that  the 
terminal  flower  of  each  inflorescence  has  five 
instead  of  two  carpels." 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Succulent  Plants"  (p.  100), 
which  starts  with  the  American  Aloe,  there  are 
two  misprints  which  to  students  of  Dickens  read 
curiously.  Thus  "  Numpkins  "  for  Nupkins,  and 
"  Tingle  "  for  Jingle  !  The  immortal  Mr.  Alfred 
Jingle  ! 

"  There  is  a  popular  idea,"  the  author  goes  on, 
"  that  the  Aga\e  flowers  only  at  the  age  of  a 
hundred  years,  but  the  real  time  is  given  as  the 
fifth  to  the  eighteenth  year.  It  is  stated  that  the 
plant  may  be  compelled  to  flower  by  cutting  oil' 
the  leaves.  The  Agaves  slashed  by  the  sabres  of 
the  French  troopers  in  Algeria  are  said  to  have 
flowered  prematurely."  The  mistake  of  confus- 
ing the  Agave  with  the  Aloe  is  one  which  is  con- 
stantly made.  The  Storax,  or  Styrax,  flourishes 
on  the  western  Riviera,  and  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  journey  to  Hytres  in  May  on  purpose  to 
see  the  bushes  in  flower.  From  Styrax  officinalis 
incense  is  obtained.     Yet  for  all  the  attractions  of 


*  "  Hiviera    Nature   Notes."     The   Labour   Press, 
Limited,  Manchester. 


its  white  flowers  and  yellow  stamens  and  per- 
fumed gum  the  Styrax  is  not  admitted  to 
Riviera  gardens.  It  is  diU'erenl,  however, 
with  the  white  Broom  (Retama),  a  bright, 
cheerful  little  tree  which  a  Zulu,  a  Bashi-Bazouk, 
or  even  a  lawyer  might  stop  to  admire.  The 
White  Broom  it  was,  and  not  the  Juniper,  as 
mis-translated,  under  which  Elijah  lay  wishing 
for  death  in  the  desert  beyond  Beersheba. 
"  Through  the  snowy  canopy  of  tho  Retem  the 
angel  descended  to  comfort  the  prophet."  Hum- 
boldt described  the  Retama  as  adorning  the  peak 
of  Teneritl'e  at  an  elevation  where  no  other  plant 
can  grow.  Of  the  Acacia,  which  is  allied  to  it, 
over  fifty  species  are  cultivate<l  in  the  Riviera. 
The  pride  of  the  Cannes  gardens  is  A.  dealbata, 
whicli  thrives  better  there  than  on  the  calcareous 
soil  of  Nice.  In  Australia,  where  it  is  known  as 
tho  Silver  Wattle,  it  sometimes  grows  to  a  height 
of  l.OO  feet.  Acacia  flowers  in  immense  quantities 
are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  gardeners 
cut  off  the  twigs  and  force  the  flower-buds  to 
expand  prematurely  under  steam,  and  so  obtain 
blooms  about  a  fortnight  before  the  natural  time. 
A.  Farnesiana  is  extensively  grown  for  the  sake  of 
a  perfume  extracted  from  its  golden  yellow  globu- 
lar flower-heads.  The  Shittah  tree,  of  which  the 
Tabernacle  was  constructed,  is  supposed  to 
be  A.  Seigal,  from  which  gum  arable  is 
obtained,  and  A.  nilotica,  a  thorny  Acacia,  is 
thought  to  be  the  Burning  Bush  of  Moses. 
Among  the  peasantry  near  Nice  there  is  a  belief 
that  "you  will  sufler  if  you  plant  a  Cypi-ess." 
Mortola  gardens  contain  an  admirable  instance  of 
a  Cypress  avenue.  In  the  Riviera  landscape  the 
slender  points  of  the  Cypress  and  the  rolling  grey- 
green  masses  of  the  Olive  offer  a  striking  contrast. 
Within  a  drive  from  Nice  there  is  a  spot  where 
Pieonies  cover  the  hillside,  and  when  these 
plants  are  in  flower,  in  early  May,  the  Riviera 
has  no  finer  sight  to  ofiFer.  "Almost  too  abundant 
to  be  ornamental,  and  as  a  mass  of  red  quite 
oppressive  to  the  eye,"  the  Peach  tree  flourishes  in 
some  parts  of  the  Riviera.  An  Iris  with  almost 
black  flowers  is  sold  in  the  Nice  market  in  March  ; 
the  peasants,  however,  who  bring  it  in  refuse  to 
say  exactly  where  they  get  it  from.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  wild  Tulips,  viz.,  T.  pr;c'Cox,  T. 
Clusiana  and  T.  australis.  Ornithogalum  arabi- 
cum  is  a  wild  flower,  of  such  striking  beauty,  even 
in  this  land  of  flowers,  that  the  author  at  first 
supposed  it  to  be  a  truant  from  the  garden. 

The  book  contains  also  chapters  on  birds,  in- 
sects, lizards,  peculiar  plants,  mosquitos,  butter- 
flies and  moths,  wings  and  stings,  summer  drought, 
&c. 


WORK  ON  A  KENTISH  FRUIT  FARM.* 

FiniT  farming  being  now  an  important  industry, 
any  information  regarding  it  will  be  welcome. 
The  author  of  these  notes,  which  appeared  weekly 
in  calendar  form  in  the  Soufh-Eaxtfni  Gazetli, 
has  a  wide  knowledge  of  fruit  farming  as  well  as 
vegetable  culture,  with  a  grasp  of  market  ways 
and  prices,  and  his  notes  were  considered  so  valu- 
able, that  Messrs.  Bunyardand  Co.,  of  Maidstone, 
have  secured  the  copyright  and  are  issuing  them 
in  book  form.  He  begins  at  Christmas  and  deals 
with  all  the  work  on  a  fruit  farm  from  week  to 
week  for  twelve  months,  giving  at  the  end  of  each 
week  the  varieties  of  each  fruit  that  are  in  season, 
as  also  the  prices  realised  for  same.  Potatoes  are 
also  priced  week  by  week.  The  author's  remarks 
as  to  growing  too  many  varieties  are  to  the  point. 
He  says  :  — 

Do  not  plant  too  many  varieties ;  an  acre  or  two  of 
a  good  kind  is  none  too  much;  in  fact,  some  big  growers 
uow-a-days  have  ten  acres  of  one  kind.  Jumbling 
up  sunie  dozen  or  twenty  sorts  is  one  of  the  curses  of 
our  hjme-grown  fruit.  The  Americans  know  far 
better  than  we  how  to  cater  for  British  markets,  and 
they  restrict  themselves  to  six  or  eight  sorts;  whereas, 
our  farmers  do  not  stop  at  one  hundred  and  six,  many 

*  "  A  Year's  Work  on  a  Kentish  Fruit  I''arm."  By 
a  Practical  I\Ian.  A  reprint  with  a  few  additional  notes 
of  a  series  of  weekly  articles  in  the  Soutk-h^asterii 
Gazette.  Published  by  (i.  liunyard  and  Co.,  Royal 
Narseries,  Jlaidttone. 
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of  which  are  absolutely  useless  for  sale.  We  should 
stick  to  standard  varieties — we  have  plenty  of  them — 
and  avoid  as  poison  everything  that  has  not  a 
name  and  a  position  both  on  the  market  and  among 
growers. 

The  information  given  throughout  the  book  is 
sound,  and  will  well  repay  perusal  by  those 
engaged  in  growing  fruit  for  market,  and  also 
those  who  intend  to  embark  in  the  same.  The 
book  is  in  a  handy  form,  and  well  printed  in 
double  columns.  At  the  end  are  given  a  list  of 
the  best  paying  market  fruits,  as  also  a  very 
useful  table  of  weights  and  measures  for  London 
markets. 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 


THE  SNOW  TREE. 

(OZOTHAMNI'S   ROSMARINIFOLIUS.) 

Beautiful  as  the  Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius 
is  in  the  sultry  days  of  June,  with  its  soft 
spreading  branches  laden  as  if  with  snow,  few 
are  aware  how  decorative  it  still  remains  when 
the  summer  days  of  light  and  warmth  are  gone 
and  the  skies  are  grey  and  cold,  the  trees  leaf- 
less, and  our  gardens  bereft  of  colour  and  frag- 
rance. The  sprays  of  Ozothamnus  rosmarini- 
folius, which  fill  the  jar  herewith  depicted,  were 
cut  a  year  ago,  just  as  the  minute  flowers  at- 
tained their  perfection  and  purity,  ere  dimmed 
by  storm  or  rain.  Hung  up  by  the  base,  the 
stems  were  left  for  some  weeks  to  dry  and 
stiffen,  and  ever  since  have  remained  erect  and 
fair,  drawing,  as  the  flame  does  the  moth,  all 
visitors  who  enter  the  room  to  touch  and  test 
the  reality  of  this  fair  vision  of  white  bloom  ; 
and,  indeed,  to  watch  the  change  of  visage 
when  I  say,  "Oh  !  it  was  cut  last  summer,"  is 
quite  delightful  in  its  scepticism,  esj^ecially 
when  I  add,  "and  there  is  no  water  in  the 
jar  "  !  Small  portions  of  the  Snow  Tree  (a  far 
happier  name  than  its  Latin  appellation)  cut 
and  dried  do  not  give  the  same  tine  efl'ect.  It 
is  the  soft  outline  of  the  branches  left  in  their 
entire  length,  some  5  feet  or  more,  that  pro- 
duces the  symmetry,  and  makes  of  the  jar  and 
its  contents  a  picture  ever  restful  to' the  eye. 
By  cutting  the  large  branches  at  this  season, 
light  and  air  are  given  to  the  new  growths  in 
the  centre,  which  will  be  ready  to  cut  in  like 
manner  the  following  summer.  A.  L.  L. 


of  Olearia,  several  of  which  are  hardy  in  the  west 
of  England  and  Ireland,  where  they  form  hand- 
some flowering  shrubs,  but  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  O.  Haasti  is  the  only  one  that  can  be 
considered  hardy.  Such  species  as  O.  Gunniana, 
0.  dentata,  O.  macrodonta  and  0.  stellulata  are 
more  ornamental  than  0.  Haasti,  but  too  tender 
for  general  culture  in  this  country.  O.  Haasti 
succeeds  better  than  many  subjects  in  close 
proximity  to  the  sea.  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy  soil, 
and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer.  The  frame  should  be  kept 
close  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  till  the 
cuttings  have  rooted. — ^T. 

The  comtnon  white  Jessamine. — At  this 
season  of  the  year  the  common  white  Jessamine 
asserts  itself  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our 
hardy  climbers,  the  white  highly  fragrant  blossoms 
being  borne  in  the  greatest  profusion,  while  the 
dark  green  prettily  divided  leaves  serve  as  an 
admirable  setting  to  the  spotless  flowers.  The 
Jessamine  in  question  is   a   universal  favourite, 


Spiraea  arlBBfolia. — This  is  one  of  the  finest 
shrubby  Spirivas  grown  for  grouping  on  the  lawn. 
Its  large  white  feathery  panicles  are  produced 
with  great  freedom,  and  are  most  effective  at  any 
time,  but  more  especially  in  the  twilight  when 
seen  in  big  masses.  Charming  as  it  looks  in 
almost  any  position,  I  like  it  best  away  from 
other  shrubs  and  in  groups.  This  year  the  flowers 
are  late,  and  only  now,  at  the  beginning  of 
August,  at  their  best,  and  this  is  a  gain,  as  most 
other  flowering  shrubs  have  now  passed  their 
best.  A  curious  thing  in  connection  with  a  large 
group  of  this  Spirai'a  is  that  some  of  the  plants 
open  their  flowers  weeks  in  advance  of  the  others, 
and  as  this  occurs  on  the  same  plants  year  after 
year  and  irrespective  of  position,  it  leads  me  to 
ask  whether  there  are  not  two  varieties,  one 
early  and  one  late-flowering.  An  excellent  use 
can  be  made  of  the  sprays  by  cutting  them  with 
the  flowers  in  the  bud  state  and  using  them  for 
decorating  large  vases. — J.  C.  T. 

Olearia  Haasti. — This,  the  hardiest  of  the 
New  Zealand  Daisy  Trees,  is  now  tinely  in  flower, 
and  blooming  as  it  does  during  the  month  of 
August  it  is  for  that  reason  all  the  more  valuable. 
The  blossoms,  too,  remain  some  time  in  perfection 
— another  desirable  feature.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  graceful  subject,  forming  as  it  does  a  dense 
Box  like  bush,  thickly  clothed  with  small  deep 
green  leaves  and  completely  covered  with  litt'e 
Aster-like  blossoms.  There  are  many  other  species 


Flowering  sprays  of  Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius 
in  a  vase.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mrs. 

and  many  a  country  cottage  owes  a  deal  of  its 
beauty  to  this  charming  climber.  An  additional 
merit  possessed  by  it  is  the  fact  that  it  will  suc- 
ceed in  towns  better  than  many  other  subjects, 
and  not  only  may  flourishing  examples  be  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  environs  of  London,  but 
also  in  tlie  more  populous  parts,  where  smoke  and 
fog  play  such  havoc  with  all  vegetation.  The 
succession  of  blossoms  that  is  so  long  maintained 
is  another  great  point  in  favour  of  this  charming 
climber.  It  has  been  so  long  grown  in  this  country 
that  we  are  almost  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
native  thereof,  yet  we  are  told  that  it  was  intro- 
duced from  Persia  in  1548.  We  have  now  a  con- 
siderable number  of  hardy  climbers  grown  either 
for  the  sake  of  their  foliage  or  flowers,  and  in  this 
latter  class  in  any  selection,  however  rigid  it  may 
be,  the  common  white  .Jessamine  must  have  a 
place. — H.  P. 

Cytisus  nigricans. — For  this  Broom  can  be 
justly    claimed    the    merit    of    being    the    most 


continuous  blooming  of  all  the  shrubby  Legu- 
minosre  hardy  in  our  gardens,  for  it  has  now  been 
in  flower  about  a  couple  of  months,  and  the 
number  of  unopened  buds  bids  fair  to  continue 
the  display  for  some  little  time  yet.  It  forms  a 
neat  growing  bush,  whose  slender  branches  are 
clothed  with  dark  green  trifoliate  leaves,  and 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  spikes  of  clear  yellow 
flowers,  somewhat  paler  in  tint  than  many  of  their 
immediate  allies,  but  withal  of  a  very  pleasing 
shade.  The  succession  of  flowers  is  maintained 
firstly  by  the  fact  that  the  spikes  do  not  all  appear 
at  the  same  time,  and  secondly  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  flowers  at  the  base  of  the  spike  open 
first  and  the  buds  gradually  develop,  so  that  one 
spike  will  keep  up  a  succession  for  a  long  time. 
Like  many  others  of  the  Broom  family,  the  roots 
of  this  are  of  such  a  deep  descending  nature,  that 
they  are  less  affected  by  drought  than  those  of 
many  other  subjects.  C.  nigricans,  which  is  a 
native  of  Central  Europe,  was  introduced  as  long 
ago  as  1730,  and  though  it  can  be  obtained  from 
most  nurseries  that  keep  such  tilings,  it  is  very 
rarely  seen  in  gardens.  Seeds 
ripen  readily,  and  by  this  means 
young  plants  can  be  obtained 
without  dithculty. — T. 

Eucryphia  pinnatifolia. — 
It  is  now  over  twenty  years 
ago  since  a  coloured  plate  of 
this  beautiful  Chilian  shrub 
appeared  in  The  Gakden,  at 
which  time  it  was  quite  a  rare 
plant,  and  even  now  though 
widely  distributed  it  is  by  no 
means  generally  cultivated. 
The  reason  appears  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  in  many 
situations  it  does  not  thrive 
as  one  might  wish,  and  in  some 
districts  it  is  apt  to  be  injured 
by  a  very  severe  winter,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  will  pass 
unscathed  through  a  degree 
of  cold  that  would  lead  one 
to  expect  different  results. 
The  dark  green  divided  leaves 
are,  if  the  plant  is  not  in  a 
thriving  state,  apt  to  become 
browned  at  the  fdges,  thus 
imparting  an  unbrij  py  appear- 
ance to  the  whole  specimen. 
In  many  districts,  however,  it 
thrives,  and  then  the  deep- 
tinted  foliage  serves  admirably 
at  this  season  as  a  setting  to 
the  pure  white  Hypericum- 
like  blossoms.  This  Eucryphia 
needs  a  good  loamy  soil,  light- 
ened by  a  little  peat  or  well 
decayed  leaf  mould,  and  so 
situated  that  though  well 
drained  it  is  not  at  any  time 
parched  up.  Cuttings  of  the 
half-ripened  shoots  may  be 
struck  if  put  into  pots  of  sandy 
soil,  but  it  is  not  at  all  an  easy 
subject  to  root  in  this  way.  From  its  bushy 
style  of  growth,  however,  a  few  of  the  lower- 
most branches  may  be  usually  layered  without 
any  difficulty. — T. 

Double  pink  Bramble. — Though  one  mem- 
ber of  the  genus,  Rubus  deliciosus,  ranks  high  as 
a  spring-flowering  shrub,  one  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
associate  the  Bramble  proper  with  showy  blos- 
soms, yet  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
the  double  pink  form  is  extremely  showy,  and 
that,  too,  at  a  period  when  very  few  shrubs  are 
in  bloom.  This  double  pink  Bramble,  which  is 
sometimes  known  as  Rubus  fruticosus  flore-pleno, 
and  at  others  as  R.  bellidiflorus,  is  in  the  Kew 
list  referred  to  as  a  variety  (flore-pleno)  of  R. 
ulmifolius.  It  is  of  a  loose,  rambling  nature,  and 
if  allowed  to  grow  over  a  few  rough  sticks  it 
forms  a  shrub-like  mass,  which  is  thickly  studded 
with  its  pretty  pink  blossoms.  They  are  very 
double,  consisting  as  they  do  of  closely  packed, 
narrow    petals,  a  good  deal  after  the  manner  of 


(the  Snow  Tree) 
,  Lawrenson. 
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some  of  the  double  Daisies  ;  hence  tlie  n:ime  of  li. 
bellidiflorus.  This  double  pink  Bramble  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Loudon,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  a 
recent  discovery.  One  feature  connected  with 
this  Bramble,  and  a  particularly  valuable  one  in 
the  case  of  shrubs  that  llower  late  in  the  summer, 
is  that  it  will  lioth  hold  its  own  and  flower  well  in 
■comparatively  dry  sandy  soils,  conditions  such  as 
few  other  shrubs  will  thrive  under.  Like  most 
of  the  Brambles,  this  is  increased  Ijy  layering  the 
extreme  tips  of  the  shoots,  which  soon  root  and 
produce  an  independent  plant. — H.  I'. 


The  Market  Garden. 


CUCUMBER  GROWING  FOR  MARKET. 

The   Cucumber  was    never    before    grown   so 

largely  as  now,  or  even  to  the  same  perfection. 
Whole  fields  are  covered  in  with  glass  struc- 
tures that  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
Cucumber  houses  specially  designed  for  this 
work  alone.  We  have  to-day  Cucumbers  as 
uniform  throughout  their  entire  length  as  a 
gun-barrel.  Firmness  of  flesh  also,  which  is 
equivalent  to  better  keeping  ({ualities,  is  far 
more  apparent  than  was  the  case  formerly  when 
the  old  Telegraph  was  considered  everything 
that  was  good  in  such  things.  No  Cucumber, 
perhaps,  lias  ever  had  so  long  a  run  of  favour 
as  this,  its  one  best  quality  being  its  free  crop- 
ping. This  was  undoubtedly  most  persistent 
and  continuous.  But,  like  many  other  ])opular 
things,  the  old  Telegraph  has  no  known  history. 
The  variety  was,  however,  known  to  me  long 
before  its  introduction,  when  it  was  grown  in  a 
private  garden,  where  it  had  for  years  been  the 
only  kind  grown.  The  gardener  was  then  very 
old.  He  had  had  the  variety  many  years, 
grown  it  and  saved  seeds,  but  possessed  no 
Itnowledge  of  where  he  got  it  from  or  how  he 
came  by  it.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  the 
gardener  referred  to  had  been  some  thirty  years 
in  the  same  garden,  and  I  have  it  in  his  own 
words  that  he  had  grown  the  variety  for  at  least 
twenty,  perhaps  twenty-five  years,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  time  it  has  been  before  the 
public,  would  make  it  known  and  grown  within 
seven  miles  of  London  Bridge  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years.  Since  that  time,  however,  many 
strains  of  Telegraph,  always  "  Improved,"  have 
appeared,  the  improvement  being  in  many  cases 
but  only  in  name. 

Suitable  structures. — No  house  is  better 
adapted  for  Cucumber  growing  in  quantity,  and 
at  the  same  time  quickly  and  well,  than  narrow 
span-roofed  houses.  These,  if  re(|uired  spe- 
cially for  this  work,  need  not  exceed  10  feet  in 
width,  "  out  to  out,"  as  the  builder  would  say, 
which  gives  an  inside  capacity  of  about  9  feet. 
Indeed,  this  is  not  infrequently  the  given 
width,  clear  of  work,  and  in  these  days  of 
dear  bricks  and  dearer  labour  much  is  done 
with  good  (1-inch  concrete  walls,  the  latter  the 
more  simple  when  erected  for  Cucumber  grow- 
ing only,  because,  no  side  ventilation  being 
needed,  the  walls  of  concrete  can  quickly  be 
run  up  without  the  trouble  of  gauging  the 
spaces  where  ventilation  is  required.  Where 
rough  gravel  is  abundant,  as  it  is  in  some  dis- 
tricts, there  is  a  saving  also  of  material  by  this 
being  dug  on  the  place.  In  my  own  case  the 
best  Cucumbers  are  grown  in  houses  each  nearly 
100  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide  and  8  feet  in  the 
ridge  over  all,  and  with  the  ends  on  to  south 
and  north,  or  but  very  little  removed  from  this. 
In  these  the  early  morning  sun  is  secured,  and 
the  setting  sun  to  (juite  a  late  hour  in  the  even- 
ing. Other  houses  broadside  to  the  south, 
while  very  hot  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 


day,  are  not  only  slower  in  sending  up  the  tem- 
perature in  the  morning,  liut  requiro  closing 
much  earlier  in  the  afternoon  as  a  precaution 
against  a  too  great  fluctuation  of  night  tempera- 
ture, which  in  these  heat-aiid-moisturc-loving 
subjects  is  most  important.  Houses  running 
north  and  south  are  much  the  best,  because  the 
benefit  derived  from  solar  Iieat  during  summer 
reduces  the  night  changes  to  a  minimum,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  crop.  Such 
liouses  of  course  rei|uire  attention  in  shading, 
itc,  which  items  will  be  referred  to  later  on. 
Ventilation,  also  an  important  item,  will  of 
necessity  be  from  ventilators  hung  to  the  ridge 
or  by  way  of  a  complete  lantern  on  the  whole 
length  of  the  ridge,  which  may  be  raised  any 
height  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  or  thereabouts. 
Such  means  of  ventilation  in  sharp-pitched 
houses  such  as  these  will  be  better  than  the 
ordinary  lights  to  be  raised  by  hand  on  the 
roof,  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  would  inter- 
fere with  the  training  space  on  the  roof  as 
also  be  in  the  way  of  the  workmen.  I  have 
mentioned  but  one  style  of  house  for  the 
growing  of  this  crop,  for  the  reason  that  I  am 
for  the  moment  regarding  Cucumbers  as  tlie 
crop,  year  in  and  year  out.  In  many  nurseries, 
where  large  liouses  are  in  the  summer  devoted 
to  the  work,  the  structures  are  18  feet  to  150  feet 
in  width.  But  such  places  are  not  necessarily 
the  best  by  any  means,  and  neither  training, 
watering,  nor  top-dressing  can  be  done  with  the 
same  ease  or  rapidity.  More  than  this,  these 
large  spacious  houses,  by  reason  of  the  greater 
internal  air  space,  so  (juickly  dry  up,  unless 
most  carefully  watched.  Splendid  crops  are, 
however,  grown  in  them,  and  in  certain  seasons 
in  particular,  indeed,  some  of  tlie  most  bounti- 
ful crops  of  fruit  I  have  ever  grown  were  in 
houses  nearly  24  feet  wide.  All  the  same,  I 
greatly  prefer  the  narrow  house,  because  the 
soil  for  top-dressing  may  be  barrowed  right  in 
through  the  central  path,  from  which  also  all 
training  and  other  work  can  be  done  with  com- 
parative ease.  Tliere  is,  of  course,  no  item  of 
greater  import  than  that  of 

Heatinc!. — This,  it  should  be  stated,  must  be 
adequate  for  the  work.  In  all  heating  by  hot 
water  there  is  only  one  right  principle,  viz.,  a 
maximum  amount  of  piping  at  a  comparatively 
low  temperature.  Where  it  is  the  reverse  it  is 
not  likely  the  best  results  will  accrue.  When 
the  pipes  are  constantly  heated  to  excess, 
insects  and  red  spider  put  in  an  appearance. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  drawback  to  insufficiently 
heated  structures.  In  short,  few  crops  more 
quickly  resent  checks  and  chills,  and  a  crop 
considerably  under  the  average  in  bulk  as  much 
as  quality  is  one  of  the  surest  evidences  of 
something  wrong  during  the  early  stages,  A 
night  temperature  of  (iO*  during  winter  is 
needed  to  keep  the  fruits  swelling  uniformly  ; 
better  still  if  a  minimum  of  65°  can  be  main- 
tained. For  winter  work,  however,  bottom- 
heat  is  an  essential  in  some  form  or  other, 
either  conveyed  by  pipes  or  by  the  plants  being 
grown  on  a  side  stage  which  is  open  to  the 
warmed  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Dry  bottom- 
heat,  however,  has  its  drawbacks,  that  is,  the 
bottom-heat  produced  from  pipes  encased  by 
brickwork,  with  only  apertures  here  and  there 
for  filling  up  the  evaijorating  troughs.  (!)ne  of 
the  best  .systems  for  a  uniform  bottom-heat  is 
where  the  pipes  lie  in  water,  that  is,  a  .shallow 
cement  trench  just  deep  enough  for  the  pipe 
and  covered  by  .slate  slabs,  boards,  or  corru- 
gated iron.  With  such  an  arrangement  the 
moisture-laden  warmth  is  uniform,  perhaps  the 
most  important  item  of  all  in  this  jihase  of 
Cucumber  growing.  Generally  .speaking,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  adopted  by  market  men,  and  the 


next  best  thing  is  a  manure  bed  within  the 
house,  or  employing  the  raised  side  stages 
where  the  houses  are  best  heated.  The  manure 
bed  has  several  advantages,  because  it  is  not  in 
the  way  for  a  succession  crop.  In  this  way 
witli  six  or  eight  rows  of  4-inch  piping  in  a 
house  12  feet  to  14  feet  wide  excellent  crops 
may  with  good  management  be  secured.  In 
the  summer-time  artificial  bottom-heat  is  best 
dis])cnsed  with  altogether ;  it  is,  indeed,  a 
detriment  to  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  just  as  much 
as  in  winter  it  is  both  helpful  and  essential. 
During  summer  the  whole  of  my  Cucumbers 
are  grown  on  a  cold  bottom,  .save  in  two  places, 
where  at  difl'ercnt  points  frames  with  bottom- 
heat  occur,  and  desirous  of  utilising  all  avail- 
able space  are  planted  in  the  usual  way.  In 
each  case  while  accorded  the  same  culture,  save 
the  watering,  which  is  of  necessity  increased  by 
the  po.sition,  poor  crops  are  the  result.  This  is 
so  year  by  year,  independently  of  the  fact  that 
for  several  years  various  attempts  were  made 
to  overcome  it  without  success.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  cannot  do  other  than  point  to 
the  neces.sity  of  .special  precautions  being  taken, 
whether  in  market  or  private  gardens,  where 
the  plants  are  put  out  on  other  than  solid  beds 
if  a  full  and  continuous  supply  of  fruits  is 
desired.  Under  no  circumstances  err  on  the 
side  of  insufficient  piping,  so  that  in  early 
spring  a  temperature  of  75'^  can  readily  be 
maintained.  This  is  readily  secured  in  houses 
10  feet  or  12  feet  wide,  with  2  feet  of  brick 
walls  to  the  wall  plate,  and  a  ridge  7  feet  high, 
that  have  not  less  than  six  rows  of  4-inch 
piping.  The  pitch  of  the  roof  need  not  be 
excessive  if  a  sunk  path  be  made,  utilising  the 
soil  therefrom  to  raise  the  side  beds  above  the 
level  of  the  soil  outside,  a  not  unimportant 
item  in  many  localities.  With  the  tempera- 
ture named,  it  will  be  possible  to  cut  the  first 
fruits  in  six  or  seven  weeks  from  the  sowing. 

Preparation  of  the  soil  is  a  matter  too 
often  forgotten,  though  it  has  an  importance  all 
its  own.  Of  course  there  are  soils  that  need 
but  little  preparation  ;  many  others,  however, 
require  a  good  deal,  and  it  is  singular  that  both 
classes  are  usually  regarded  alike  by  the  culti- 
vators. The  top  spit  of  an  old  pasture,  so 
usually  recommended  for  growing  this  crop, 
does  not  every  day  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  market 
grower  who  has  to  turn  out  Cucumbers  in 
quantity,  and  more  frequently  old  garden  soil 
has  to  be  brought  into  use.  What  was  intended 
by  "preparing"  the  soil  has  really  to  do  with 
the  growth  of  the  plant  itself,  or  rather  in  rela- 
tion thereto.  For  instance,  many,  seeing  they 
have  a  fairly  good  sod  of  soil,  will  rest  content, 
and  merely  cut  and  stack  it  in  readiness.  Yet 
it  does  not  follow  that  such  a  soil,  albeit  good- 
looking,  should  contain  the  requisite  food  for 
the  crop  in  question.  Too  frequently  it  does 
not.  The  growth  of  the  Cucumber  in  well- 
heated  structures  is  altogether  too  rapid  to  be 
benefited  adequately  by  the  addition  of 
manures  of  any  kind  to  the  soil  in  a  half-crude 
state  at  planting  time.  Far  better  that  this  be 
done  at  least  six  months  in  advance,  and  be 
really  incorporated  with  the  soil  in  the  readiest 
possible  means  for  assimilation  by  the  plant. 
Even  good  or  old  pasture  soils  may  be  greatly 
benefited  in  the  same  way,  for  these  are  very 
diver.se  in  quality  and  equally  deceptive,  not 
only  in  its  constitution,  but  also  in  richness. 
An  old  pasture  that  has  been  well  done  for  pos- 
sibly a  generation  is  one  thing,  and  as  such 
quite  a  dift'erent  article  may  be  taken  therefrom 
than  much  of  the  so-called  "maiden  loam," 
gathered  too  often  on  any  bit  of  wayside 
common,  where  it  cannot  sujjport  the  few 
blades  of  grass  that  gather  together  thereon. 
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The  former  may  be  expected  to  yield  good 
results,  while  the  latter  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  do  so.  Of  such  as  these  I  warn  all  growers 
of  the  crop  who  have  to  make  a  living  thereby 
not  to  be  too  much  engrossed  by  the  "maiden' 
side  of  the  sod  any  more  than  the  fibre  it  con- 
tains or  the  colour,  all  very  good  in  their  way, 
but  by  no  means  all-sufficient  for  producing  the 
maximum  amount  of  a  crop  of  Cucumbers  for, 
say,  three  months  in  succession. 

Rai.sing  the  pl.^nts. — The  chief  item  is  that 
the  seed  be  sound.  Sow  in  boxes  or  pots  of 
warmed  soil,  sufficiently  moist  to  need  no  water 
at  the  moment,  using  a  well  prepared,  lather 
sandy,  and  fairly  light  mixture.  Sow  thinly, 
cover  lightly,  and  place  or  plunge  on  a  brisk 
bottom-heat,  say  of  85°or  so.  Where  a  brisk  heat 
is  kept  up  for  Eucharis,  Gardenias,  orsuch things, 
the  young  Cucumber  plant  will  find  congenial 
surroundings,  and  on  the  bottom-heat  just 
named  will  be  up  in  a  couple  or  three  days — a 
little  longer,  perhaps,  when  the  sowings  are 
made  quite  early  in  the  year.  With  the  first 
sign  of  a  rough  leaf  the  seedlings  may  be  potted 
without  the  least  delay,  employing  rich  though 
light  material,  perfectly  clean  pots,  into  which 
merely  drop  the  plants,  with  a  slight  knock  or 
two  to  settle  the  soil.  Avoid  burying  the  plant 
deeper  than  is  needed  to  stay  it  in  position, 
and  return  the  plants  to  the  same  heat  as  the 
seedlings,  but  without  plunging.  In  cases 
where  the  seedlings  have  been  raised  in  too 
great  a  heat  there  may  be  some  tendency  to 
softness  of  the  stem,  and  the  young  plant  is 
liable  to  damp  when  in  too  close  a  place.  To 
obviate  this,  the  pots  or  boxes  of  seedlings  may 
be  removed  from  the  bottom-heat  to  a  rather 
more  airy  position,  with  more  room  between. 
This  will  promote  a  certain  firmness  of  stem 
that  is  fairly  impervious  to  damping,  at  least 
with  ordinary  care  in  watering.  From  the  first 
each  plant  must  be  staked.  A  few  days  on  the 
bottom-heat  will  suffice  to  re-start  the  plants, 
when  they  will  be  best  removed  to  the  open 
side  stiiges.  A  GR(nvER  for  Market. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


APPLE  EMPEROR  ALEXANDER. 

This  is  an  old  and  fairly  popular  Apple  of 
Russian  origin.  When  well  grown  it  is  one  of 
the  most  handsome,  the  fruits  large,  bluntly 
conical  in  .shape,  inclined  to  fulness  at  the 
base,  and  with  a  closed  eye  ;  the  ground  colour 
yellow,  but  in  many  cases  almost  the  whole 
fruit  is  sufl'used  with  deep  red,  and  in  otiiers 
the  red  colouring  resolves  itself  into  broad 
streaks.  The  flesh  is  tender,  too  tender,  in 
fact,  to  make  it  a  popular  variety  for  market, 
and  during  its  season,  which  is  a  rather 
short  one,  lasting  mostly  only  through  Oc- 
tober and  November,  it  is  of  good  quality  as 
a  cooking  Apple,  but  light  according  to  its  size. 
Its  handsome  appearance  has  led  to  its  being 
included  among  dessert  varieties  for  exhibition, 
and  it  is  often  wrongly  passed  as  a  dessert 
variety,  but  it  has  no  claims  to  the  position  from 
the  standard  of  quality,  and  ought  always  to  be 
disqualified  when  exhibited  in  the  dessert 
classes.  I  find  the  tree  a  hardy,  stout,  but  not 
over  rapid  grower  ;  both  the  leaves  and  flowers 
are  large,  the  latter  very  highly  coloured 
and  attractive  when  open  or  in  the  bud  state. 
It  makes  a  good  orchard  tree  when  grown  in 
bush  form.  The  habit  is  inclined  to  upright, 
but  the  heavy  crops  which  the  trees  bear  after 
they  become  established  soon  counteract  the 
upright  tendency  and  bring  the  outer  branches 
into  a  horizontal  position.     The  tree  now  and 


then,  but  not  often,  misses  a  crop,  but  in  fruit- 
ful years  the  crops  of  fine  fruits  brought  to 
perfection  are  enormous,  and  if  a  good  sale  can 
be  found  for  Apples  early  in  the  season. 
Emperor  Alexander  is  bound  to  command  the 
highest  prices  going  at  the  time  if  brought  to 
the  consumer  without  blemish. 

J.  C.  Tallack. 


Strawberry  Latest  of  All. — I  have  nowhere 
seen  this  excellent  Strawberry  in  finer  form  or 
cropping  so  well  as  at  Clandon  Park,  Surrey. 
A  recent  writer  referred  to  the  variety  as  bearing 
closer  planting  than  others  because  it  was  rather 
thin  of  foliage.  At  Clandon  Park,  where  the  soil 
is  very  stiff,  the  plants,  after  having  been  layered 
into  pots,  are  put  out  in  trebles  in  the  rows, 
giving  them  ample  room,  and  the  ground  is  thus 
sooner  furnished.  Holes  are  taken  out  in  the 
firm  ground  at  proper  intervals  with  a  spade, 
some  fresh  soil  put  in,  then  the    young    plants 


nets  are  put  on  some  long  straw  manure  is  laid 
about  bene;ith  the  bushes  to  prevent  dirt  splash- 
ing the  fruit.  No  doubt  we  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
sufficiently  hard  prune  Red  Currant  bushes. 
The  way  in  which  properly  pruned  wall  bushes 
fruit  shows  how  they  like  hard  spurring. — A.  U. 


FRUIT  GROWINK  ON  LIGHT  SOIL. 
I  WAS  pleased  to  read  the  interesting  account  of 
"  Currant  Culture  in  Kent "  (p.  03)  by  "  G.  H.  H.," 
for  it  seems  to  renew  old  acquaintance  with  the 
Kentish  fruit  farms,  of  which  I  shall  always 
retain  a  pleasant  remembrance.  When  some 
years  back  I  removed  from  Kent  to  the  south 
coast,  I  soon  found  that,  although  I  had  brought 
the  love  of  fruitgrowing  with  me,  I  had  not 
brought  the  depth  of  stiff,  holding  soil  that  fiuit 
trees  and  bushes  delight  in,  so  that  although  I 
can  grow  the  trees  I  cannot  get  the  weight  of 
crop  from  the  light  shingly  soil.  As  "G.  H.  H." 
says,  even  in  the  most  favoured  county,  one  spot 


Apple  Emperor  Alexander. 


follow,  and  the  fresh  soil  with  some  of  the  natural 
soil  well  pressed— indeed,  hard  rammed — in  round 
them.  That  sort  of  treatment  seems  to  suit 
Latest  of  All  admirably.  The  breadths,  as  of 
all  others  grown,  stand  for  three  years.  Royal 
Sovereign  put  out  singly  seems  to  need  even  more 
room  than  does  Latest  of  All  in  trebles,  as  de- 
scribed.—A.  D. 

Red  Cherry  Currant.— I  saw  this  superb 
Red  Currant  in  fine  fruit  at  Clandon  Park  re- 
cently. It  is  no  doubt  identical  with  that  known 
as  the  French  La  Versaillaise,  and  certainly  is 
the  same  as  the  wrongly  certificated  Jersey 
variety  Comet.  The  practice  at  Clandon  is  to 
hard  cut  over  the  summer  shoots  as  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen.  The  plants  are  thus  kept 
dwarf  ;  indeed,  the  bushes,  when  a  net  is  thrown 
over  them  in  the  row,  are  not  more  than  18  inches 
in  height.  The  result  is,  that  whilst  kept  thus 
compact  all  danger  from  splitting  is  avoided  and 
the  bushes  are  remarkably  fruitful.     Before  the 


suits  the  Black  Currant  and  another  the  Red  and 
White  Currants,  and  so  on  through  all  the  varie- 
ties of  fruits  that  are  grown.  Anyone  starting  a 
fruit  farm  should  first  of  all  he  sure  that  the  soil 
is  deep  enough,  and  of  a  texture  suitable  for  the 
crops  he  hopes  to  grow,  for  it  is  costly  work 
to  try  and  alter  the  character  of  even  a  limited 
area  of  land.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to 
the  culture  of  fruit  on  light  soils  is  drought,  and 
in  this  locality  young  trees  grow  freely  and  soon 
become  fruitful,  but  in  nine  seasons  out  of  ten  the 
trees  get  checked  by  lack  of  moisture,  with  the 
result  that  the  fruit  drops  or  shrivels  on  the  tree, 
and  if  the  trees  sutler  for  any  length  of  time  the 
next  year's  crop  suffers  as  well.  Stone  fruits, 
especially  Plums  and  Damsons,  if  once  they  get 
infested  by  red  spider  so  that  the  foliage  drops, 
take  years  to  recover  ;  in  fact,  I  am  now  grub- 
bing up  some  quite  young  trees,  simply  because 
they  do  not  pay  for  the  space  they  occupy.  On 
the  south  coast  this  is  the  third  jear  in  succes- 
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sion  when  fruit  crops  taken  collectively  can  be 
set  down  as  a  failure,  for  there  are  far  more  trees 
with  scarcely  any  crop  at  all  than  there  are  with 
anything  like  a  full  crop.  The  (|uestion  with  the 
majority  is  not  whore  they  can  find  soil  suitable 
for  fruit  trees,  but  how  they  can  make  the  soil 
they  have  got  more  suitable  for  the  many  kinds 
they  are  expected  to  produce  from  it.  Private 
gardeners  cannot  go  all  over  the  estate  and  select 
the  spot  most  suitable  for  the  fruit  garden,  but, 
as  a  rule,  have  got  the  poiition  already  sot  out. 
Market  growers,  or  anyone  that  grows  for  profit, 
had  far  better  discard  any  crop  altogether  for 
which  the  soil  and  position  are  unsuitable.  After 
trying  all  sorts  of  fruits  on  suitable  soil,  and  that 
which  was  quite  the  reverse,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  safest  of  all  fruits  to  give  a 
fair  return  for  labour  and  capital  expended  is 
Apples,  foi'  with  the  surface-rooting  stocks  and 
care  in  mulching  the  roots,  so  as  to  conserve  the 
moisture,  one  may  get  some  return  almost  every 
year.  J.\mes  Groom. 

Gosporl. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FRUIT. 

App'e  Deyonihire  Q --arren-fen.  —  This  is 

an  Apple  that  is  wijely  grown.  I  tliiiik  the  greatest 
recommenjatiou  is  its  liigli  coliur.  Ilegarding  flavour, 
Iconsiiler  there  .are  several  kiuils  ripening  at  the  same 
time  of  higher  flavour,  Kerry  Pippia  amongst  them. 
I  have  not  si  much  to  oomplaiu  of  regarding  its 
flavour  as  its  bad  cropping  poirers.  I  have  trees  both 
in  the  orchard  and  in  the  garden,  bat  none  of  them 
ever  give  a  good  crop. — Dorskt. 

New  Strawberries.— Raisers  of  new  Straw- 
berries appear  to  me  to  have  a  great  weakness  for 
Waterloo  as  a  parent.  Why  so  I  fail  to  see,  as 
anyone  who  studies  flavour  will  agree  with  me 
that  Waterloo  cannot  be  clashed  as  first-rate.  At 
least  with  me  it  is  anything  but  first-rate.  I  am 
aware  it  is  very  late.  Only  recently  I  saw  some 
new  kinds  highly  praised  because  one  of  the 
parents  was  Waterloo.  The  cross  had  resulted  in 
giving  an  earlier  Strawberry  than  Royal  Sove- 
reign, one  of  the  earhest  we  grow.  I  do  not  wish 
to  depreciate  the  raising  of  new  kinds,  but 
there  are  other  qualities  besides  value  for  travel- 
ling, mere  size,  and  appearance  to  be  considered. 
The  quality  should  be  the  first  point.  In  show- 
ing new  fruits,  plants  also  to  show  crop  and  habit 
should  be  shown,  as  gathered  fruits  are  mislead- 
ing, especially  when  examined  in  a  bruised  and 
uninviting  state. — F.   R. 


Orchids. 


CYMBIDIUMS. 
Thkre  is  no  species  of  ( )rchid  more  worthy  of 
consideration  than  the  Cymbidiums.  The  cul- 
tural requirements  of  the  majority  of  the  most 
popular  varieties  are  within  the  reach  of  all  in 
the  possession  of  a  greenhouse  from  which  frost 
can  be  excluded.  Let  those  inclined  to  doubt 
the  cool  system  give  it  a  trial  and  they  will  soon 
be  convinced  as  to  which  is  the  better  method. 
Some  of  the  finest  examples  of  good  culture 
which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  see  are  in  the  col- 
lection of  Sir  F.  Wigan  at  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen.  These  plants  are  grown  in  a  cool  rock 
fernery,  from  which  Mr.  Young  tells  me  there  is 
a  difficulty  in  excluding  fro.st,  the  temperature 
often  falling  below  40°  on  cold  nights.  These 
plants  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  as  regards 
freedom  of  growth  and  vigour,  while  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  the 
admiration  of  all  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to 
see  them,  some  of  the  plants  carrj'ing  upwards 
of  two  dozen  spikes,  the  flowers  being  also  fine 
in  substance  and  in  colour.  In  IMr.  Little's 
collection  at  Twickenham  the  cool  .system  has 
been  followed  up  for  years  with  desirable  results. 
In  the  collection  of  which  I  have  charge  I  have 
followed  this  system  for  the  last  five  years  with 


the  greatest  success.     Previously  to  my  taking 
charge  of  this  collection  the  plants  had  been 
grown  in  the  house  with  the  Vandas,  the  result 
being    that   there    was    always   a   difliculty    in 
keeping   the   plants  clean.     The  growths  were 
weakly  and  the  rtoweringun.satisf.actory.  Tlirough 
additions  being  made   to    the  glass   structures 
al)out  a  year  after,    o[)p()rtunitiies   were    given 
wliich  induced  me  to  remove  them  to  cpiartors 
where     the     conditions     better     agreed     with 
my   own   ideas   as   to   the    recpiiremonts   most 
suitable    for    the    successful    culture    of     this 
species.     They   have  been   grown    under  these 
conditions  for  the  last  five  years,  with  results 
that    warrant     me    in     making    the     declara- 
tion    as     to     the    cool     requirements    at    the 
commencement.     The  house  is  a  lean-to  struc- 
ture,   with   an   almost    eastern    aspect.      Fire- 
heat  has  never  been  used  during  the  five  years 
tlie  plants  have  been  in  the  house,  unless  there 
has  been  an  indication  of  frost.     There  is  only 
a    flow    and     return    hot-water    pipe    in     the 
house,      which     .shows    the    amount    of     heat 
obtainable  even  in  cold  weather.     The  tempera- 
ture often  falls  to  45°,  and  has  been  down  even 
to  40°.     Hanging  on  the  roof  is  the  Chimiera 
section  of  Ma.sdevallias,  while  on  a  shelf  at  the 
front  is  a  quantity  of  the  large-flowered  Masde- 
vallias   of   the   M.    Harryana   and  M.    Veitchi 
section.     The  principal  condition  to  be  observed 
in  the  cool  treatment  of  Cymbidiums  is  careful 
attention  to  watering,  and  the  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere   during    the    period  of    dull,    cool 
weather.     I  usually  keep  the  house  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  50°  under  ordinary  circumstances  ;  that 
is   at    about   the   same   heat    as    that    usually 
given  to  (Xlontoglossums  in  winter.    In  summer 
the  conditions  difl'er  insomuch  that  the  house 
is    kept    rather    closer,     with   a    more   humid 
condition     of     the      atmosphere      maintained 
to    render    the    plants    every    inducement    to 
properly    mature    their    growth.      I    find    that 
under     these     conditions    red    spider,     which 
is  usually  so  destructive  and   troublesome  with 
this   species,    is    considerably  lessened  ;    other 
insect  pests  also  are  kept  in  check.     In  bright 
weather    during    the    hot    summer    days    the 
plants   are  liberally   syringed  overhead   in  the 
morning,  the  afternoon  syringing  being  omitted. 
The   potting   compost   consists   of  two  jiarts 
fibrous  loam,  to  which  is  added  a  liberal  sprink- 
ling of   rough  sand  or  broken  crocks.     As  the 
jjlants  require  plenty  of  water  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  it  is  advisable,   therefore,  to  main- 
tain the  compost  in  an  open  and  porous  condi- 
tion.     The    pots   used   should   be    thoroughly 
clean  and  drained  to  one-third  their  depth  with 
clean    crocks.      The    best   time   to   repot   the 
plants  is  immediately   after   the    flower-spikes 
have  been  removed  in  the  spring.     The  useful- 
ness  of    the   flowers   of   such    varieties   as    C. 
giganteum,  C.  Lowianura,   C.   Traceyanum,   C. 
cyperifolium,    and    others    in    this    section    is 
demonstrated  principally   in   their   durability, 
either  by  remaining  on  the  plants  or  used   for 
cutting.       I     have     had     examples     this     sea- 
son  of  C.   Lowianum  lasting  in  perfection  six 
weeks   after    being   removed   from  the  plants. 
I  have  known  instances  where  flowers  have  been 
in  good  condition  for  three  months  where  they 
ha\e  been  kept  cool  and  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  plants.     It  is   therefore  necessary,   owing 
to   the    lasting    qualities    of    this   section,    to 
observe  carefully  the  condition   of  the  bulbs, 
for  there  is  considerable  danger  in  overflower- 
ing  the  plants.      It  is  always  advi.sable,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  plants,  that  the  spikes  should  be 
removed   after   they   have    been    expanded    a 
reasonable  period.     This  is  especially  desirable 
the   first   season   after   the    plants   have   been 
repotted. 


A  brief  note  on  the  species  and  hybrids,  with 
a  short  description,  will  perhaps  not  be  out  of 
place  here. 

Cv.Miiinir.M  r,\NAi,icui,.\TiiM  is  a  native  of  Aus- 
tralia. It  produces  long  racemes  densely  covered 
with  small  but  interesting  flowers,  the  sepals 
and  petals  brown  margined  with  green  ;  the 
small  three-lobed  lip  creamy  white,  with  purple 
markings.  There  are  considerable  variations  of 
this  species.  One  variety  recently  exhibited  at 
the  Roy.al  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  was 
wholly  of  a  rich  plum-purple  colour.  It  is  an 
easily-grown  species. 

C.  l)i:voNi.\NUM  first  flowered  in  this  country 
at  Chatsworth  in  184.'!.  having  been  sent  by  Gib- 
son from  the  Khasia  Hills  in  1S37.  It  is  a  dwarf 
but  robust  growing  species,  producing  broad 
leaves  12  inches  to  1.5  inches  long.  The  racemes 
are  about  12  inches  in  length,  thickly  covered 
with  small  attractive  flowers.  The  sepals  are  pale 
green  suffused  and  streaked  with  brown  ;  the  lip 
deep  reddish  -  purple,  mottled  with  greenish 
white.  It  requires  a  position  where  plenty  of 
light  can  be  procured  in  the  cool  intermediate 
house.  It  is  a  free-rooting  species,  and  should 
have  a  liberal  amount  of  pot  room. 

C.  EiuRNEi'M.  —  This  handsome  and  well- 
known  species  with  its  ivory  -  white  flowers, 
with  purple  spottings  on  the  lip,  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  Orchids  in  cultivation.  It  does 
well  under  the  cool  conditions  referred  to  above. 

C.  FiNLAVsoNi.iN'DM  is  better  known  in  gardens 
as  C.  pendulum.  It  produces  long  racemes  of  purple 
and  white  flowers.  It  is  best  grown  in  the  warm 
intermediate  house.  There  is  a  variety  of  this 
named  C.  F.  atropurpureum. 

C.  oiiiANTEUM  is  an  early-flowering  and  most 
useful  variety.  The  flowers  are  each  about  4 
inches  across  ;  sepals  and  petals  light  greenish- 
yellow,  veined  with  rich  red-purple,  the  front 
lobe  yellow  spotted  with  red,  the  side  lobes 
lined  with  the  colouring  of  the  sepals  and  petals. 
It  thrives  well  with  the  cool  section. 

C.  c^RANDiFi.ORUM  (Hookerianum). — This  is  one 
of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  varieties  in  cul- 
tivation, but  unfortunately  it  is  usually  a  shy 
flowering  variety,  and  is  very  seldom  seen  in 
bloom.  It  is  worthy  of  every  consideration,  and 
should  be  included  in  every  collection.  The 
flowers  are  each  about  5  inches  across,  the  petals 
and  sepals  pale  green,  the  lip  lightyellow  with  lines 
of  purple  dots  on  the  inner  side,  the  intermediate 
lobe  fringed  at  the  margin,  yellow,  spotted  with 
red-purple.  It  grows  satisfactorily  in  the  cool 
division  as  advised  above. 

C.  LowiANiM  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  use- 
ful of  the  whole  section  to  gro«-  for  cutting. 
Its  greenish  yellow  sepals  and  petals  and  white 
and  purple  lij)  are  too  familiar  to  need  further 
description  here.  Its  constitution  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  and  it  thrives  well  under  the  cool 
conditions  as  advised. 

C.  TioRiNTM. — This  should  be  in  every  col- 
lection. It  is  a  miniature -growing  species, 
and  is  best  suited  for  basket  or  pan  culture. 
A  fine  example  of  this  was  included  in  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence's  group  at  the  last  Temple 
show.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  each  2  inches 
long,  light  green,  spotted  and  suffused  with  red 
at  the  base  ;  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  white, 
streaked  with  purple-brown  ;  the  side  lobes  yel- 
low, striped  with  broad  reddish  brown  bands. 
The  flowers  are  usually  produced  three  or  four  on 
the  spike.  It  requires  a  long  resting  season  and 
does  well  under  cool  conditions. 

C.  Traceyamtm. — This  is  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  of  Cymbidiums.  It  first 
flowered  in  the  nursery  of  Jlr.  H.  A.  Trace^'  at 
Twickenham,  having  been  procured  by  him  in 
Stevens'  auction  rooms  among  an  importation  of 
C.  Lowianum.  It  was  afterwards  sold,  and 
passed  into  Baron  .Schroder's  collection,  where  it 
was  highly  prized  and  looked  upon  as  a  unique 
plant  by  all  Orchid  enthusiasts  until  during  the 
last  three  years  plants  have  cropped  up  from 
importations,  and  it  has  now  become  a  familiar 
feature  in  almost  all  collections  of  note.  The 
flowers  are  each  upwards  of  ti  inches  in  diameter 
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pale  greenish  yellow,  spotted  with  reddish  brown ; 
the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  creamy  white,  with  red- 
dish brown  spots  ;  the  side  lobes  light  yellow, 
streaked  with  the  reddish  brown  of  the  front  lobe. 
It  is  highly  perfumed,  and  is  a  most  attractive, 
useful,  and  desirable  variety.  It  has  a  good  con- 
stitution, growing  and  flowering  freely  under  the 
cool  conditions  referred  to  above. 

C.  CYPERIFOLIUM  has  flowers  very  similar  in 
markings  and  colour  to  those  of  C.  Traceyanum, 
but  the  flowers  are  little  more  than  half  the  size. 
The  habit  of  growth  i^  totally  distinct.  It  is  a 
pretty,  desirable  and  useful  form,  thriving  well 
under  the  conditions  recommended  above. 

C.  Mastersi  and  C.  elegans  also  do  satisfac- 
torily under  the  cool  system,  both  growing  and 
flowering  freely. 

There  are  three  distinct  hybrids  that  have 
flowered  up  to  the  present.  Two  of  these  at 
least  have  the  intermediate  characteristics  of  the 
two  p.arents.  The  third,  C.  Winnianum,  indi- 
cates that  C.  Mastersi  was  one  of  its  parents  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  suggest  a  mistake  having 
been  made  in  its  recorded  parentage. 

C.  EBtTRXEO-LowiANUM  was  raised  in  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons'  nurseries  from  the  species 
indicated  in  the  name.  It  has  the  characters 
of  the  parents  both  in  habit  of  growth  and  in  its 
flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  creamy  yellow, 
of  tine  form  and  substance ;  the  front  lobe  of  the 
lip  has  a  V-shaped  crimson-purple  blotch;  the 
remainder  creamy  yellow,  with  a  liright  yellow 
disc.  It  does  well  under  cool  conditions  and  is  a 
most  desirable  form.  It  has  been  recorded  during 
the  past  spring  in  The  Garden  report  of  one  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  shows  that  a 
plant  of  this  lovely  hybrid  had  flowered  in  a  small 
collection  of  Orchids  at  Worthing  from  an  im- 
ported plant.  It  has  also  appeared  in  a  north  of 
England  collection  in  a  similar  way.  If  natural 
hybrids  are  likely  t^  crop  up  in  importations  of 
C.  Lowi  in  this  way  they  should  soon  become  more 
plentiful  and  generally  grown,  as  they  deserve 
every  consideration. 

C.  Lowi  eburneum  is  a  Continental- raised 
hybrid,  the  principal  tliff'erence  being  in  the  pure 
white  segments  instead  of  the  creamy  yellow 
ground  as  seen  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  hybrid.  As  the 
name  implies,  it  is  the  reverse  cross  of  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  variety. 

C.  Winnianum. — The  parentage  recorded  is  C. 
giganteum  x  C.  eburneum.  It  was  raised  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  C.  Winn  at  Birmingham.  The 
flowers  are  each  about  4  inches  across,  the  sepals 
and  petals  ivory-white,  the  small  lip  ivory-white, 
densely  spotted  with  crimson  on  the  side  lobes. 
It  is  a  most  distinct  and  pretty  hybrid,  possessing 
a  good  constitution,  and  is  worthy  of  con.sidera- 
tion.  H.  J.  C. 

Odontoglossum    bictonense    album. —  In 

place  of  the  usual  rosy  tint  on  the  lip,  this 
pretty  variety  has  that  organ  pure  white,  and 
this  gives  a  spike  of  flowers  a  much  lighter  ap- 
pearance. The  other  segments  are  deeper  in 
colour  than  usual,  being  a  deep  reddish  brown  in 
place  of  the  usual  greenish  tint.  This  latter  is, 
however,  occasionally  seen  in  the  type  form. 
Although  an  old  species,  O.  bictonense  is  still 
worth  growing,  the  tall  spikes  of  flower  appear- 
ing now  and  lasting  a  long  time  in  good  condition 
because  of  the  number  produced.  It  does  better 
with  rather  more  warmth  than  the  majority  of 
species. 

Oncidium  praetextum.— Many  of  the  cris- 
pum  set  of  Oncidiumsare  fine  garden  Orchids,  and 
this,  with  its  tall  arching  panicle?  of  fragrant 
flowers,  is  no  exception.  These  individually  are 
about  H  inches  across,  brownish,  with  flaky 
blotches  of  golden  yellow  in  the  type.  In  other 
varieties  the  yellow  is  more  prominent  and  the 
brown  less  so.  It  is  not  easy  always  to  get  this 
plant  to  grow  freely,  the  strain  of  flowering  being 
very  great.  Many  plants  of  it  are  killed  by 
stuSy  hothouses  and  a  too  liberal  mass  of  com- 
post.    They  like    best   a    thin    layer   in    shallow 


baskets  or  on  rafts  and  a  place  not  far  from  the 
roof-glass  in  the  Cattleya  house.  Here  the 
pseudo- bulbs  grow  hard  and  strong,  and  if  the 
flowers  are  removed  after  being  a  reasonable  time 
open  the  plants  should  keep  healthy.  It  is  a 
native  of  Brazil  and  was  introduced  in  1873. 
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HOLLIES  IN  GROSVENOR  PARK, 
CHESTER. 
The  old  cathedral  city  of  Chester  ))Ossesses  one  of 
the  prettiest  little  parks  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Its  specimen  Hollies  stand,  I  believe,  un- 
rivalled for  number,  size,  and  health.  This  Gros- 
venor  Park  is  about  1(1  acres  in  extent,  and  was 
presented  to  the  city  by  Richard,  second  Marquis 
of  Westminster,  and  opened  on  November  5, 
1807.  It^  undulating  surface  and  sloping  banks, 
skirted  by  the  river  Dee,  were  utilised  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  Hollies  all  over  the  park  are  in 
robust  health,  and  vary  from  recently  introduced 
ones  to  specimens  .30  feet  in  height.  Hollies  and 
Limes  alternately  line  the  sides  of  the  principal 
walks.  Unfortunately,  the  mistake  of  neglecting 
to  reckon  with  the  future  is  too  apparent  here, 
for  instead  of  planting  both  Hollies  and  Limes 
•20  feet  at  the  least  back  from  the  edge  of  the 
walks,  they  have  only  been  allowed  a  space  of 
6  feet.  In  all  likelihood  immediate  efi'ect  was 
desired,  but  when  this  had  been  obtained  and  the 
error  seen,  tlie  plants  should  have  been  shifted 
another  12  feet  or  more  from  the  walk.  To 
attempt  the  removal  of  these  grand,  healthy 
specimens  now  would  be  both  costly  and  risky, 
and  perhaps  a  better  remedy  would  be  to  plant  a 
second  line  where  the  first  ought  to  have  been. 
Twenty  years  hence  would  see  them  fair-sized 
plants,  and  the  present  lot  might  then  be  dis- 
pensed with.  At  present  all  these  Hollies  along 
the  walk-sides  have  to  be  severely  cut  to  confine 
them  to  their  allotted  space,  which  is  a  diameter 
of  12  feet  at  the  base.  This  confined  base  leads 
to  the  formation  of  an  acute  angle  between  the 
two  extremities  in  preserving  the  conical  appear- 
ance they  now  possess.  In  spite,  too,  of  the 
severe  pruning  they  get  annually,  many  of  the 
plants  are  encroaching  upon  the  walks,  which,  by- 
theby,  are  certainly  not  too  wide  for  principal 
promenades. 

The  exceptional  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not 
limited  to  the  growth  of  Hollies  only,  for  nearly 
every  shrub  within  the  park  is  a  picture  of 
vigorous  health.  There  aie  some  bushes  of 
Spinea  ariiefolia  15  feet  through  and  as  much 
high.  These  were  literally  covered  with  their 
creamy  white  flowers  at  the  middle  of  'July,  and 
stood  out  conspicuously  against  the  dark  green 
fohage  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  This 
Spinea  is  certainly  not  so  extensively  grown  in 
private  places  for  the  embellishing  of  the  lawn, 
shrubbery,  and  the  drawing  room  as  its  merits 
entitle  it.  The  white  Broom  is  represented  by 
unusually  large  bushes  at  odd  corners  in  some  of 
the  shady  parts  of  the  park.  Laurustinus,  Escal- 
lonias,  Garryas,  Robinias,  Crat.-egus,  Cydonias, 
the  Service  Tree,  and  many  other  kinds  of  flower- 
ing trees  and  shrubs  are  associated  with  ever- 
greens, and  are  luxuriating  in  the  rich  soil  of 
which  they  bear  evidence.  The  proximity  of 
the  Grosvenor  Park  to  the  river  Dee  may  in  a 
measure  account  for  the  healthy  appearance 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs.  Herbaceous  plants, 
too,  grow  with  unusual  vigour  compared  with 
those  met  with  in  similar  situations,  and  their 
extended  cultivation,  or  at  least  those  of  more 
stately  growth,  in  masses  along  the  margins  of 
shrubberies  might  with  advantage  be  encouraged. 
For  this  purpose  there  is  any  amount  of  material 
to  select  from.  Nice  good-sized  masses  at  irre- 
gular distances  along  the  margins  of  the  shrub- 
beries would  materially  add  to  the  beauty  and 
interest  of  the  park. 

Small  as  the  Grosvenor  Park  is.  It  is  not  with- 
out its  lake.  In  this  are  a  few  plants  of  the 
white  Water  Lily,  which  look  xery  pretty.     The 


last  thing,  but  certainly  not  the  least  important, 
that  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  in  connec- 
tion with  this  park  is  an  attempt  at  a  botanic 
garden.  A  botanic  garden  In  connection  with  a 
centre  of  learning  is  a  decided  advantage  to 
students  (for  a  practical  lesson  carries  more  con- 
viction and  is  more  lasting  in  its  effect  than  a 
purely  theoretical  one)  ;  therefore  when  one  is 
lacking,  as  at  Chester,  a  public  park  is  just  the 
place  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Seeing  that  the 
city  of  Chester  Is,  apparently,  still  Insensible  of 
the  value  of  a  botanic  garden  as  an  auxiliary  to 
education,  all  jiraise  is  due  to  the  Natural  Science 
Society  for  the  eftbrts  it  has  made  in  the  Gros- 
venor Park  to  supply  this  want.  There  is,  never- 
theless, a  good  deal  more  needed  to  make  this  bo- 
tanic arrangement  complete.  Some  of  the  orders 
have  got  Into  the  wrong  class.  A  few  orders  are 
without  representatives,  while  a  few  stand  much 
in  need  of  additions  in  variety.  It  might  have 
been  better,  too,  if  British  plants  only  had  been 
selected  in  this  botanical  arrangement.  The  only 
representative  of  Solanacea-  is  a  Tomato  plant, 
and  the  Polygonacea;  group  contains  a  fine  clump 
of  Polygonum  sachalinense.  For  educational 
purposes — the  study  of  botany — only  British 
specimens  are  used,  and  it  should,  therefore,  be 
the  aim  of  the  Natural  Science  Society  to  group 
under  the  respective  orders  the  best  British 
representatives  of  each.  J.  Riddell. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIEXy. 
The  floral  committee  met  in  the  society's  gar- 
dens at  Chiswick  on  Tuesday  last,  16th  Inst.,  and 
gave  awards  of  merit  to  the  following  sent  for 
trial  this  season  : — 

Tui-ted  Pansy  Bronze  Qceen.— A  flower  of 
moderate  size  and  fair  form  ;  colour  rich  deep 
bronze,  upper  petals  bluish  purple.  It  is  free- 
flowering  and  the  habit  is  fairly  dwarf.  This  Is 
a  flower  which,  to  be  appreciated,  will  largely 
depend  upon  individual  taste. 

DiANTHUs  thinensis  kloee  -  PLENO  (doubls 
Indian  Pink). — Large  handsome  double  flowers 
of  this  hardy  annual,  colours  rich  and  varied. 

DiANTHUS  CHINENSIS    L.ACINI.ATA  FLORE-PLENO.— 

An  interesting  and  pleasing  form,  with  large 
double- fringed  blossoms  of  various  shades  of 
colour. 

Canna  William  Marshall.— A  seedling  raised 
at  Chiswick,  with  large  individual  blossoms  of 
good  form,  though  rather  flimsy.  The  flowers  are 
neatly  margined  rich  golden  yellow,  the  centre  of 
the  petag  being  bright  orange -scarlet,  spotted 
with  a  deeper  shade  of  the  same  colour.  The 
orange  lip,  which  is  of  large  size,  makes  up  a 
flower  of  unique  colouring. 

Canna  Stradrath  Heidenreict.  —  A  very 
handsome  and  large  spike,  carrying  magnificent 
individual  blossoms  of  good  form  and  substance  ; 
colour  rich  glowing  crimson.  Its  richly  tanned 
foliage  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  highly- 
coloured  flower. 

Canna  Comtesse  de  Vartoox  Florence.— 
This  is  a  charming  plant,  being  beautifully 
dwarf  and  freely  flowered.  The  colour  is  best 
described  as  rich  orange-yellow,  freely  and  neatly 
spotted  rich  crimson.  The  flowers  are  of  good 
form  and  very  effective. 

Canna  Partenope. — A  splendid  orange-apricob 
flower  of  large  size  and  of  good  form  and  sub- 
stance. 

The  next  fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  ' 
August  23,  In  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  West- 
minster, 1  p.m.  to  5  p  m.  At  three  o'clock  a  lec- 
ture on  "  Perpetual  Fruiting  Strawberries"  will 
be  given  by  Mens.  Henry  de  Vilmorin. 

A  Swiss  National  Chryfanthemum  So- 
ciety.— National  Chrysanthemum  societies  seem 
to  be  the  vogue  just  now,  and  the  popular  Eastern 
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flower  seems  to  find  enthusiastic  adherents  in 
countries  where  a  society  has  not  yet  been  started. 
We  notice  in  Le  Chnjxnnthhm'  that  a  Swiss 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  just  been 
started  in  (leneva,  that  the  rules  have  been 
drawn  up  and  circulated  and  all  preparations 
made  for  a  show  in  Novembet .  M.  David  Brunei 
is  president,  and  M.  Louis  Verri?ard  secretarv.— 
C.  H.   1'.  ' 

Italian  National  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety.— This  newly-constituted  society  has  just 
issued  the  fir.st  number  of  its  Journal,  which 
compares  very  favourably  with  that  issued  by  the 
French  society,  being  better  printed  and  on 
much  stouter  paper.  It  contains  amongst  other 
things  a  list  of  otticersand  committee  men,  among 
whom  we  notice  Messrs.  Scalarandis  (gardener  to 
the  King  of  Italy),  Radaelli,  Briscoelronside, 
Longhi,  &c.,  all  well-known  Chrysanthemum 
men.  Then  follow  the  rules  of  the  society  and  a 
list  of  the  persons  at  present  forming  the  society 
to  the  number  of  about  I  GO,  among  whom  we 
notice  the  names  of  a  goodly  number  of  French 
and  English  notabilities  in  the  Chrysanthemum 
world.— C.  H.  P. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


A  white  Thistle  —]i\  answer  to  "  V.  B."  in 
last  woeli's  Gakipen,  I  should  Hke  to  mention  that  in 
walking  from  Caerphilly  to  Cardiff  on  Saturday  last, 
5Ir.  A.  j'ettigrew,  Jan.,  and  I  came  across  several 
n-hite-flowered  plants  of  Cnicus  lanceolatus  growing 
alongside  the  road. — W.  .1.  Tiiutiher. 

Canna  Comte  de  Bouchard.— This  is  a  very 
handsome  variety,  the  Howcrs  of  large  size,  splendid 
form,  and  carried  on  spikes  of  the  most  elegant 
description.  The  colour  is  a  beautiful  bright  golden 
yellow,  with  neat  spots  of  bright  red.  The  green 
foliage  contrasts  pleasingly  with  the  flowers. 

Abutilon  Swatzi  is  the  name  of  a  neat  and 
prettily  variegated  Abutilon  that  should  prove  helpful 
in  many  arrangement.-;  in  the  garden,  conservatory,  or 
sitting-room.  The  foliage  is  somewhat  small  and  the 
habit  incliaed  ti  pyramidal,  while  the  variegatfld 
porti  ms  are  as  light  and  freely  marked  as  in  the  well- 
known  variegated  Acer. 

CyananthuB  Jobatus  has  been  ammg  the 
prettiest  of  rock  plants  for  some  time,  the  growths 
studded  with  flowers  that  are  quite  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary style.  Indeed,  a  few  such  things  as  this  appear 
more  than  usually  content  with  the  dry  and  warm 
conditions  of  the  present  summer,  and  this  lovely 
Himalayan  plant  \i  one  of  their  number. 

Chrysanthemum    Early    Blush.— This    old 

variety  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  flower,  and  niiy  be 
had  in  fine  condition  towards  the  end  of  July  and  dur- 
ing the  present  month.  The  blossoms  at  this  Eeason 
are  very  chaste  and  beautiful.  The  colour  is  a  rosy 
blu?h,  the  flowers  of  neat  and  even  form,  and  produced 
freely  and  continuously  for  six  weeks  or  more. 

Gaultheria  triehophylla.-One  more  note  on 
this  plant.  Most  of  the  berries  have  ripened  and  shed 
their  seed,  and  there  is  again— I  cannot  say  a  tine  dis- 
play of  flowers,  because  they  are  carefully  hidden  by 
the  foliage— now  a  large  number  of  flowers.  Have 
any  of  your  correspondents  seen  this  Gaultheiia 
flower  a  second  time?— E.  G.  Bdxton,  Coed  Dreu' 
Bettws-y-Coed.  ' 

Phlox  Lord  Bayleigh.— Usually  the  tints  of 
blue  and  violet  m  the  herbaceous  Phloxes  are  of  an 
obiectionable  shade  and  washy  besides.  In  the  above 
kind  we  have  a  very  distinct  shade  of  colour- a  violet- 
blue  tone— that  should  prove  as  effective  as  it  is  novel 
and  distinct.  The  usually  washy  slaty  blue  tint  has 
no  existence  in  this  variety,  the  most  pronojnced 
and  novel  of  its  class  we  have  S:cn. 

Hollyhocks. —The  heat  and  drought  of  this 
summer  have  apparently  just  suited  these  plants, 
disease  being  almost  unknown  in  many  collect ;ons. 
It  IS  impossible  to  describe  the  charm  and  beauty  of 
many  of  the  single  forms  so  easily  and  readily  raised 
'™'".8«M.  In  a  garden  where  shrubs  fill  every  avail- 
able inch  a  few  plants  even  of  an  orduiary  strain  ot 
Hollyhocks  constitute  a  welcome  change. 

Chrysanthemum  Bronze  Bride.— This  use- 
ful pompon,  a  bright  reddish  bron/.e  sport  from  the 
well-known  rose-lilac  Blushing  Bride,  is  just  now  at 
Its  l>«3t  in  many  warm  and  sheltered  gardens.     lu  more 


exposed  situations  its  flowers  will  be  welcome  a  fort- 
night later.  It  is  wonderfully  froo-flowcring  and  raro'y 
exceeds  2  feet  in  height.  It  sported  in  18"Jl  with  the 
late  Mr.  \V.  I'iercy,  who  almost  lost  the  stock  in  the 
succeeding  winter. 

^  Heliopsis  patala.— Compared  with  perennial 
Sunflowers  and  other  allied  plant-i,  the  llowcr  of  this 
is  small  ;  still,  for  all  this,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
ignored.  The  lich  orange-gold  of  the  ra.v  florets,  so 
very  firm  in  their  substance,  and  the  good'stilT  stems 
on  which  the  flower-heads  are  borne,  n-.ako  it  an  ett'ec- 
tive  subject  in  the  border  as  well  as  in  a  cut  state. 
The  habit,  too,  is  by  no  means  gross  or  so  rampant  as 
is  the  case  with  many  things  even  when  good  culture 
is  given. 

Carnation  Countess  of  Salinbury.— I  send 
one  or  two  more  blooms  of  Gounte.ss  of  Salisbury.  I  hate 
grown  this  variety  for  years.  It  does  not  split  and  is 
a  splendid  late-flowering  yellow,  better  than  many  of 
the  new  ones,  very  hardy  and  reliable  in  the  opan 
border.— H.  \V.  WEOfELIN. 

*#*  We  hope  this  variety  will  not  be  sent  nut  until 
it  has  had  a  good  trial  in  different  soils  and  situations. 
We  fear  these  yellow  varieties  are  of  little  value  for  the 
open  air. — En. 

Astilbe  Gerbe  d' Argent. —This,  which  comes 
to  us  from  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  has  large 
erect  branching  spikes  of  white  flowers  tinged 
with  pink.  The  spikes  stand  about  2  feet  high, 
15  inches  of  this  being  covered  with  bloom.     It  is 


a  welcome  addition  to  the  hardy  flower  borde_ 
and  is  deserving  ot  general  cultivation.  It  was 
well  shown  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Spiraea  Bumalda  at  Arbigland.— At  Arbig- 
land,  Dumfries,  hardy  flowers  are  more  largely 
grown  than  in  former  years.  In  looking  over  the 
borders  last  week  I  was  pleased  to  see  Spirjea 
Bumalda  and  the  variety  Anthony  Waterer  in  fine 
condition.  The  dry  weather  has  affected  them 
less  than  one  would  have  anticipated,  and  they 
made  a  fine  show  with  their  bright  flowers.  In 
my  own  garden  they  suffered  from  drought  more 
than  usual,  but  are  flowering  well  still.— S. 
Arnott,  C'arsethorn,  by  Diiiiifries,  X.B. 

Campanula  Elatines.— Good  plants  of  this 
pretty  species  are  by  no  means  common  in  hardy 
plant  collections,  a  fact  which  is  in  a  measure  due 
to  the  frail  nature  of  the  stems  and  growths  that 
appear  to  emanate  mostly  from  a  central  stem, 
as  in  C.  fragilis.  and  are  very  liable  to  snap  off. 
The  flower  individually  is  small,  yet  one  of  the 
most  intense  of  the  blue  shades,  indeed  almost 
yioletblue  as  it  expands.  For  the  reason  stated 
it  is  best  if  given  a  sheltered  place  in  the  rock 
garden  in  a  position  as  free  as  possible  from  rough 
winds. 

Tulipa  persica.— Now  that  the  time  for  order- 
ing bulbs  is  approaching,  a  few  words  in  favour 
of  the  dwarf  Persian  Tulip  may  be  appropriate. 
For  rock  gardens  it  is  of  special  merit,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  see  a  good  clump  in  bloom  last  June 
in  the  picturesquely  arranged  rock  garden  of 
Lord  Ardilaun  at  St.  Anne's,  Clontarf,  Dublin. 
T.  persica  is  very  attractive  when  its  bright 
yellow  flowers  open  out  in  the  sun.  Its  dwarf 
habit  enables  one  to  grow  it  where  taller  flowers 
would  be  out  of  place,  and  it  has  been  a  favourite 
with  me  for  a  good  many  years.— S.  Arxott. 

Tulip  Fairy  Q,ueen.  —  Bulb  catalogues  re- 
mind us  of  some  desirable  flowers.  .\mong  these 
a  catalogue  just  received  recalls  Tulip  Fairy 
Queen,  which  was  in  bloom  at  Straflan,  co.  Kil- 
dare,  about  the  middle  of  June.  I  afterwards 
saw  it  at  Ulasnevin.  Although  not  so  brilliant  in 
colour  as  many  of  the  Tulips  it  is  remarkably 
beautiful.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  may  be 
described  as  yellow  and  heliotrope  coloured  when 
newly  open,  but  passing  off  a  pretty  fawn.  It 
grows  about  Is  inches  high.  A  comparatively 
inexpensive  Tulip,  it  ought  to  be  more  largely 
grown,— S.  Aknmtt. 

Phlox  Diadem — Late -flowering  Phloxes  in 
this  district  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  long- 
continued  drought,  which  has  only  passed  away 
within  the  last  fortnight.  Even  in  .soil  in  the 
best  condition  the  loss  of  the  lower  leaves,  the 
dwarfness  of  the  plants,  and  the  smaller  spikes 


show  the  effects  of  the  dry  weather.  In  the 
ganlen  of  Colonel  Blackett,  of  Arbigland,  Dum- 
fries, I  observed  some  good  Phloxes  in  the  herba- 
ceous borders  the  other  day.  Among  these  the 
best  was  the  white  Diadem.  It  is  not  so  pure  as 
I'anama  or  Sylphide,  but  has  a  better  spike  than 
the  former. —S.  Arnott,  Diimfi-ks. 

Linaria  repens  alba.— But  for  its  rambling 
propensities  this  graceful  Toadflax  would  become 
more  favoured  in  the  border  of  hardy  flowers  or 
the  rock  garden.  It  runs  so  rajiidly  at  the  roDt, 
however,  that  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  planting 
it  in  the  latter  or  beside  the  more  valuable  plants 
in  the  border.  A  corner  to  itself  wouM  suit  this 
pretty  white  Linaria  better  than  anywhere  else, 
and  one  could  imagine  how  pleasing  a  mas-i  of  it 
would  be  in  some  nook  where  it  could  ramble  at 
will.  I  .saw  a  good  plant  at  Kirkconnel,  New- 
abbey,  N.B.,  the  other  day.  It  was  more  com- 
pact than  most  plants  I  have  seen  before. — S. 
Arnott. 

Platycodon  grandiflorum  album  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  really  choice  perennials. 
The  plant  is  not  less  vigorous  than  the  type,  and 
though  not  pure  white,  is  somewhat  purer  than 
the  kind  known  as  pallidum,  which  is  rather  heavily 
Bushed  with  blue.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  very 
useful  and  also  an  attractive  plant,  and,  seen  in 
company  with  the  deeper  blue  shades  that  pre- 
dominate in  this  class,  all  the  more  acceptable. 
These  Platycodons  appear  to  delight  in  a  soil  not 
only  of  considerable  depth  and  ricnness,  but  with 
grit  added  quite  freely.  Beyond  this,  a  partially 
shaded  place,  if  not  indeed  essential,  is  most 
helpful  in  prolonging  the  flowering. 

Eucryphia  pinnatifida.  — This  is  certainly 
one  of  the  handsomest  shrubs  in  flower  at  the 
present  time,  and  worth  a  choice  position  in  the 
garden.  Planted  on  the  grass  at  Kew  the  plant 
made  but  httle  growth,  and  then  the  flowers  were 
not  only  small,  but  not  nearly  so  abundant  as 
they  should  be.  Given  more  shelter,  this  beauti- 
ful bush-like  shrub  should  make  much  more 
vigorous  and  clean  wood,  and  in  turn  produce 
also  blossoms  in  plenty.  The  flowers  are  pure 
white,  rather  cupped,  and  rendered  conspicuous 
by  a  large  tuft  of  anthers  that  are  efl'ective  when 
the  plants  are  freely  flowered.  Flowering  ex- 
amples of  this  beautiful  bush  were  shown  at  the 
Drill  Hall  last  week  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Lilium  Batemanse.- This  has  always  been  a 
popular  Lily  by  reason  of  its  colour,  a  reddish 
apricot,  that  combined  with  the  erect  cup-like 
flowers  makes  it  most  ettective  in  groups  in 
the  garden.  This  Lily  does  fairly  well  in  the 
open  garden,  one  of  the  chief  es.^entials  to  such  a 
condition,  however,  being  a  good  depth  of  tho- 
roughly open  material  as  opposed  to  those  soils 
that  lie  close  and  sooner  or  later  become  sour 
about  the  bulbs,  and  where  this  is  the  case  failure 
quickly  ensues.  Good  soil  with  ample  drainage 
should  be  among  the  flrst  things  to  receive  atten- 
tion by  those  embarking  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
choicer  Liliums.  The  above  kind  is  only  some 
■2  feet  high,  and  always  pleasing  and  attractive. 

Hydrangeas  In  S.E.  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

— The  Hydrangeas  are,  as  a  rule,  excellent  shrubs 
for  gardens  near  the  sea,  and  some  attain  to  a 
large  size  in  the  S.E.  of  Kirkcudbrightshire.  In 
some  cottage  gardens  good  specimens  are  seen, 
but  the  finest  in  the  district  are,  I  think,  in  the 
garden  of  Colonel  Blackett,  of  Arbigland,  where 
there  are  t%vo  huge  bushes  of  H.  Hortensia.  I 
have  known  them  for  a  number  of  years,  and  this 
season,  while  the  panicles  of  bloom  are  smaller  on 
account  of  the  drought,  they  are  more  numerous 
than  before.  Mr.  W.  Houliston,  the  gardener  at 
Arbigland,  finds  they  do  better  if  left  unprotected 
in  winter  than  if  covered,  as  was  the  practice  at 
one  time  in  the  garden.  They  are  well  sheltered 
otherwise. — S.  Arxott. 

Campanula  garganica  hirsuta.— There  are 
many  members  of  this  genus  with  larger  flowers 
than  this,  but  very  few  indeed  that  are  more  pro- 
fuse in  their  flowering,  and,  being  also  of  easy 
culture,  there  is  no  difficulty   in  quickly  forming 
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good  patches  of  it.  The  variety  in  question  is 
perhaps  best  suited  to  the  rock  garden,  or  at 
least  a  position  where  the  plant  may  freely  deve- 
lop and  trail  over  stones  or  earth.  Frequently 
excellent  results  follow  the  placing  of  this  plant 
in  the  crevices  of  old  walls,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  well  suited,  and  when  in  flower  the  free  and 
profuse  masses  of  its  rather  starry  blossoms  render 
it  among  the  most  effective.  Equally  satisfactory 
is  the  typical  species,  though  in  the  flowers  alone 
there  is  not  a  great  difference,  both  kinds  having 
soft  or  pale  blue  flowers  shading  to  white. 

Gentiana  septemfida.— A  very  fine  group 
of  this  lovely  trailing  Gentian  has  been  flowering 
splendidly  for  some  time  past  in  the  rock  garden 
at  Kew.  The  group  in  question  is  perfectly 
happy,  both  growing  freely  and  flowering  abun- 
dantly, in  a  position  where  a  good-sized  piece  of 
rock  afibrds  shade  of  a  permanent  and  uniform 
character  not  only  to  the  growth,  but  also  to 
the  plant  when  in  flower.  Above  and  beyond 
this,  though  the  condition  may  too  frequently  be 
overlooked  in  the  cultivation  of  many  a  choice 
plant,  is  the  uniformly  cool  condition  existing 
about  the  roots.  Though  the  above  plant  is  not 
usually  cited  as  difficult  to  manage,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  not  usual  to  meet  with  it  in  such  vigour 
and  flowering  so  well.  The  shade  of  blue  and  the 
abundance  of  its  flowers  are  just  now  a  great 
attraction. 

Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Marie  Masse. — 
Some  capital  flowers  of  this  kind  secured  the 
award  of  merit  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  occasion 
of  the  last  meeting,  a  fact  which  at  once  proves 
it  to  be  among  the  earliest  of  early-flowering 
sorts.  It  is,  however,  possible,  judging  by  the 
excellent  condition  of  the  blooms,  that  the 
plants  from  which  they  were  taken  were  grown  in 
pots  and  the  flowers  protected  when  expanding. 
Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  this  does  not 
exactly  meet  the  requirements  of  the  early  border 
Chrysanthemum  as  intended  by  the  latter  term, 
though  there  is  every  proof  of  its  earliness  by 
some  plants  flowering  early  in  July  in  the  open. 
These,  however,  were  somewhat  premature,  and 
the  plants  made  little  gi-owth,  while  producing  a 
fine  head  of  bloom  at  about  12  inches  high.  The 
major  portion  of  the  same  batch,  however,  will 
not  be  in  bloom  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  American  Water  Lily. — I  have  sent 
this  morning  a  box  containing  a  Water  Lily 
which  has  sprung  up  in  one  of  the  ponds  that  I 
have  made  for  Lilies  here.  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  will  kindly  name  it  for  me  in  your 
next  number  of  The  Garden.  You  will  notice 
that  the  flower  is  an  imperfect  one,  but  it  is  the 
only  specimen  that  has  showed  itself.  My  gar- 
dener has  also  enclosed  two  flowers  of  the  com- 
mon yellow  Water  Lily  for  comparison.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  erect,  like  Arum  leaves, 
and  do  not  lie  flat  on  the  water  like  the  ordinary 
Nuphar.  In  the  pond  with  this  plant,  which  first 
showed  itself  last  year,  are  also  Arums,  Apono- 
geton  distachyon,  and  Nymphita  odorata.  All 
have  flowered.  Is  it  possible  that  this  can  be  a 
hybrid?— E.  H.  T. 

*^*  It  is,  we  think,  the  American  Water  Lily 
(Nuphar  advena),  a  seed  or  bit  of  which  no  doubt 
came  in  the  soil  with  some  other  water  plants. 
It  is  a  very  vigorous  plant,  and  apt  to  come  up 
where  it  is  not  wanted. — En. 

Linum  arboreum  seeding'. — In  The  Gar- 
den of  August  6  (p.  Ill)  it  is  said  that  Linum 
arboreum  may  be  raised  abundantly  from  seed. 
It  has  never  been  known  to  produce  fertile  seed 
in  England,  but  is  confused  with  Linum  flavum, 
a  very  hardy  and  prolific  species,  which  seeds 
abundantly  in  English  gardens  (at  least  in  mine). 
These  two  species  have  been  confused  in  high 
quarters.  Twenty  years  ago  both  were  growing 
in  Kew  Gardens  under  each  other's  name,  and  I 
called  Sir  J.  Hooker's  attention  to  it  and  got 
them  set  right.  It  was  owing  to  this  mistake 
that  Charles  Darwin  in  his  "Different  Forms  of 
Flowers"  chapter  iii.,  states  that  Linum  flavum 
has  "  never  been  known  to  make  seed  in  cultiva- 


tion." The  confusion,  however,  has  less  excuse, 
for  in  that  popular  and  excellent  work  The  Bolani- 
r(d  Maqazine  both  were  accurately  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  the  last  century  by  Curtis,  Linum 
arboreum  as  a  "greenhouse  shrub,"  in  vol.  vii., 
tab.  234  (A.D.  1794),  and  L.  flavum  as  a  "hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,"  vol.  ix.,  tab.  312  (179.)). — 

C.  WOLLEY-DOD. 

Sternbergia  macrantha.— This  handsome 
species,  which  is  now  flowering  in  the  open  from 
collected  bulbs,  is  without  doubt  the  largest  and 
most  vigorous  of  its  race,  and  worthy  of  general 
cultivation  either  in  the  border  or  the  rock 
garden.  The  large  yellow  blossoms  are  not  unlike 
those  of  a  Meadow  Saffron  in  point  of  size  and 
form,  but  possessing  rather  more  substance,  are 
therefore  firm,  and  in  the  bud  state  quite  attrac- 
tive also.  The  bulb  is  more  globular  than  in 
other  kinds,  and  in  the  present  instance  quite 
leafless.  Judging,  too,  by  the  vigorous  root 
action  immediately  on  contact  with  the  soil,  there 
would  appear  but  little  fear  of  the  bulbs  becom- 
ing well  established,  and  if  so,  it  would  prove  a 
welcome  addition  to  this  class.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Messrs. 
Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  set  up  a  group  of 
this  handsome  bulbous  plant  in  flower,  the  large 
golden  yellow  cups  securing  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion. The  examples  referred  to  were  about  ."> 
inches  above  the  soil,  but  would  no  doubt  exceed 
this  when  established. 

Lychnis  Haageana  is  one  of  the  showiest  of 
all  the  hardy  jilants  now  in  bloom,  the  colour  or 
varying  shades  of  colour  brilliant  in  the  extreme, 
coupled  with  large  blossoms  that  are  borne  quite 
freely  where  the  plants  are  strong.  This  strain 
of  Lychnis  differs  in  its  roots  from  all  else,  and  on 
account  of  their  small  size  in  winter  are  apt  to  be 
overlooked  unless  the  position  is  well  marked. 
All  the  kinds  in  this  section  are  strictly  her- 
baceous, not  a  vestige  of  growth  remaining  above 
ground,  while  below,  the  fleshy  roots,  which  are 
short,  incline  to  be  of  a  tuberous  character. 
Fortunately,  the  plant  produces  seeds  in  plenty, 
and  these  maybe  sown  thinly  in  the  open  ground 
as  soon  as  eathered,  there  to  remain  till  the  first 
flowering  of  the  plant,  when  the  best  colours  may 
be  selected  and  planted  in  groups.  There  is  also 
considerable  variation  in  the  size  of  the  flowers, 
and  by  discarding  the  inferior  forms  for  a  year  or 
two  a  strain  of  some  excellence  should  result. 
Rich  and  warm  well  drained  soil  suits  them  well ; 
in  close  clay  soil  the  tuberous  roots  often  decay 
and  disappear  in  winter. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts. — A  very  hot 
week.  On  three  days  the  highest  temperature  in 
the  shade  exceeded  80°,  and  on  two  of  these  days 
the  readings  were  respectively  84°  and  83",  both 
of  which  are  the  highest  shade  temperatures 
recorded  here  during  the  present  summer.  The 
nights  were  also  very  warm,  and  on  that  preced- 
ing the  16th  the  exposed  thermometer  did  not  fall 
lower  than  58°,  which  is  the  highest  minimum 
reading  registered  by  this  thermometer  in  any 
August  for,  at  all  events,  the  past  thirteen  years. 
During  the  week  the  temperature  of  the  ground 
has  risen  very  rapidly,  the  reading  at  2  feet  deep 
being  now  about  4°,  and  at  1  foot  deep  6°  warmer 
than  is  seasonable.  Half  an  inch  of  rain  fell 
during  a  thunderstorm  which  occurred  on  the 
early  morning  of  the  16th,  and  for  five  minutes 
rain  was  falling  at  the  mean  rate  of  more  than 
U  inches  an  hour.  Some  rain-water  has  come 
through  both  percolation  gauges  on  each  of  the 
last  two  days.  Previous  to  this  no  water  at  all 
had  come  through  either  gauge  for  a  month,  and 
no  measurable  quantity  for  over  five  weeks. — 
E.  M.,  Berkkatmted. 

Weeds.— Gardens  ought  to  be  clean  and  tidy, 
for  what  looks  worse  than  crops  of  weeds ''  The 
injury  done  by  a  heavy  crop  of  weeds  and  their 
removal  in  autumn  is  not  remedied  in  one  year, 
for,  no  matter  how  naturally  fertile  the  soil  may  be, 
the  exhausting  efi'ect  of  the  weeds  will  render  it 


miserably  poor.  Heavy  dressings  of  manure  will 
in  time  bring  it  back  to  the  maximum  of  produc- 
tiveness. The  period  required  to  accomplish  this 
desirable  condition  will,  however,  depend  on  the 
soil.  Some  compositions  will  "cook"  the  raw 
plant  food  more  C|uickly  than  others,  while  the 
worst  forms  may  take  years  to  rectify.  Weeds, 
therefore,  ought  always  to  be  kept  under.  By 
keeping  the  Dutch  hoe  going  among  growing 
crops  in  dry  weather  the  weeds  are  not  only 
killed,  but  they  act  as  a  manure  and  the  soil  is 
improved  by  the  stirring.  Besides  these  advan- 
tages, evaporation  in  dry  times  is  to  a  certain 
extent  diminished  and  the  garden  made  to  assume 
a  kept  appearance,  affording  interest  and  pleasure 
to  all  connected  with  it.  In  gardens,  too,  where 
a  vigilant  eye  has  been  kept  on  the  weeds  for 
years  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  flower  or  seed, 
one  person  can  get  over  a  very  much  larger  por- 
tion of  ground  in  a  day  with  a  hoe  than  he  could 
where  weeds  have  been  allowed  unrestricted 
growth.  There  is  also  very  little  expense  con- 
nected with  the  keeping  of  a  garden  in  a  tidy 
condition  and  free  from  weeds  with  the  use  of 
the  hoe  compared  with  the  expenditure  on  the 
neglected  gardens  we  sometimes  come  across,  and 
the  haphazard  methods  employed  in  their  manage- 
ment. Every  effort  should  therefore  be  made  to 
keep  weeds  down  in  order  that  the  crops  grown 
upon  the  land  may  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
plant  food  within  it,  and  the  garden  yield  the 
pleasure  and  profit  for  which  it  was  intended. — J. 
RiDDELL.       ^^^^^^^_^^^_^ 

Law. 

Action  for  the   loss  of   MS.  of  book  on 

forestry. — At  Leeds  Assizes,  on  August  11,  Mr. 
.lustice  Day  and  a  special  jury  heard  the  case  of 
Simpson  r.  Bain.  In  this  case  the  plaintiff,  Mr. 
.1.  Simpson,  forester  to  the  Earl  of  Wharncliffe, 
Wortley  Hall,  Sheffield,  brought  an  action  to  re- 
cover damages  from  Mr.  A.  Bain,  bookseller  and 
printer,  Sheffield,  for  the  loss  of  MS.  intended  for 
the  publication  of  a  book.  The  plaintiff  took  the 
MS.  to  the  defendant  to  be  type-written,  and  it 
had  to  be  returned  to  him.  The  plaintiff  handed 
the  MS.,  which  contained  chaps.  9,  10  and  11  of 
the  work,  as  also  an  original  sketch  of  a  forest 
near  Newry,  to  the  defendant,  telling  him  that 
he  had  no  other  copy,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
replaced.  The  MS.  "and  the  type-written  copy 
were  to  be  returned  by  Christmas.  On  January  29 
the  plaintifi' was  informed  that  the  MS.  had  been 
lost.  The  jury  were  instructed  to  assess  the 
pecuniary  value  of  the  MS.,  which  had  cost  time 
and  money  to  prepare,  and  on  consideration  of 
the  case  awarded  the  plaintiff  £100  damages  with 
costs.  


Obituary. 


MR.  JAMES  PULHAM. 
We  regret  to  announce  the  death  at  the  age  of 
78  of  Mr.   James  Pulham,    which   took  place  at 
Broxbourne  on   Thursday,  August    10,   after   a 
week's  illness.     Mr.  Pulham  had  long  been  one  of 
the  best-known  men  in  the  garden  trade,  and  was 
the  maker  of  by  far  the  largest  number  of  rock 
gardens  in  the  country.     He  might  be  said  to  be 
the  originator  of  works  of  this  kind  far  in  eS'eot 
above  the  old  clinker  rockeries  shown  in  Loudon's  J 
books  and  many  others.     Mr.    Pulham   retained 
his  interest  in  the  work  until  within  a  week  of 
his  death,  and  there  is  hardly  a  county  in  Eng-  , 
land  in  which  examples  of  his  work  are  not  to  be  | 
seen.  ^^^__^^^^_»— ^^^— ™  " 

n'ames   of  plants.— F.  31.— 1,  Hieracium  lac- 

tucaefolium  ;  2,  3,  Leontodon  hispidus  vara. 6.  tf. 

— Ixora  Williamsi. E.  ff.— Saxifraga  Boydi,  a  cross 

between  S.  Burseriana  and  S.  aretioides,  raised  by 
Mr.  Boyd,  Cherrjtrees,  Kelso,  N.B.,  in  1890.  See 
account  with  coloured  plate  in  The  Garden  of  July  5, 

1890  (p.  10). A.B.—X,  Adiantimi  cuneatnm  ;  2,  A. 

scutum  ;  .3,  A.  trapeziforme. 
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The  Market  Garden. 


CHERRIES  IN  KENT. 

Cherries  are  among  the  most  popular  and  pro- 
fitable of  English  fruits,  and  yet  as  a  market 
crop  their  production  is  practically  monopolised 
by  growers  in  Kent.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions one  might  travel  through  the  whole  of 
the  home  counties  without  finding  a  Cherry 
orchard,  proving  that  there  is  either  something 
wanting  on  the  part  of  growers,  or  else  that 
there  are  few  places  where  the  fruit  succeeds 
well  enough  to  merit  its  being  planted  on  a 
large  scale.  This  state  of  affairs  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  writers  on  the  subject, 
who,  without  perhaps  fully  considering  the 
question-  -and  an  important  question  it  is — 
of  soil  and  situation,  have  urged  the  planting 
of  Cherries  on  a  large  scale  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  So  far  as  I  know,  Cherry  grow- 
ing makes  no  great  advances  anywhere  except 
in  Kent,  and  there  in  districts  suitable  for  the 
crop  fresh  orchards  are  continually  being 
planted,  and  hillsides  and  valloy.s  that  once 
grew  hops  and  corn  are  now  flourishing  young 
Cherry  orchards. 

In  private  gardens  Cherries  generally  are 
grown  in  the  orchard  house,  or  else  occupy  a 
favoured  position  on  a  wall  where  the  blooms 
can  bo  protected  and  the  fruit  watched  and 
tended  until  it  is  ripe.  In  the  Cherry-growing 
districts  of  Kent,  however,  the  Cherry  needs  no 
nursing,  and  the  hundreds  of  acres  of  trees  set 
out  in  regular  lines  in  the  orchards  are  not 
only  evidence  that  soil  and  situation  are  suit- 
able for  the  production  of  this  delicious  fruit, 
but  also  that  the  growers  are  well  versed  in  its 
cultivation.  Experience  has  taught  them  that 
the  Cherry  is  fastidious,  and  without  regular 
and  proper  care  and  attention  soon  ceases  to  be 
profitable.  Some  fruits  demand  more  from  the 
cultivator  than  others,  and  the  Cherry  is  a  case 
in  point.  Everyone  has  seen  old  Apple  trees 
that,  in  spite  of  being  a  thicket  of  gnarled 
branches  covered  with  Moss,  continue  to  bear 


good  crops  of  fruit.  Roots  and  branches  have 
been  allowed  to  go  their  own  way  for  years, 
and  yet  the  tree  bears,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  till  old  age  and  impaired  action  destroy  it. 
A  Cherry  tree  neglected  in  the  .same  way  soon 
becomes  an  encumbrance,  but  with  the  branches 
kept  judiciously  thinned,  the  head  of  the  tree 
open,  and  food  given  to  the  roots,  the  Cherry 
will  continue  to  bear  till  it  becomes  a  forest 
tree  in  size. 

Such  conditions,  however,  can  only  be  ob- 
tained where  the  Cherry  is  at  home,  and  from 
the  reputation  Kent  has  for  the  fruit,  there  are 
some  who  have  an  impression  that  it  is  a  coun- 
try of  Cherries  and  Hops.  Such  is  not  the  case, 
however,  and  the  tract  of  land  which  produces 
the  majority  of  English-grown  Cherries  is 
largely  composed  of  brick- earth.  Most  people 
associate  a  brickfield  with  a  mass  of  wet,  cold, 
heavy  clay,  where  no  vegetation  grows  except 
rank  coarse  grass,  and  about  the  most  unlikely 
place  one  could  well  imagine  for  growing  fruit. 
Kentish  brick-earth  is  of  ditferent  composition, 
being  a  rich  strong  loam  that  will  grow  either 
corn,  Hops,  Potatoes  or  fruit.  Probably  one 
of  the  finest  tracts  of  land  for  fruit  growing  in 
this  country  stretches  from  Chatham  to  Sitting- 
bourne  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood, 
and  for  Cherries  it  is  unsurpassed.  Whether 
brick-making  or  fruit  growing  is  the  more  profit- 
able it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  the  indus- 
tries follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession  and 
both  are  lucrative.  The  fruit  grower  comes 
first,  and  plants  bush  and  standard  fruits,  in- 
cluding Cherries,  which  go  on  for  their  appointed 
time.  Then  the  plant  of  the  brick-maker 
appears  in  the  field,  and  a  depth  of  from  6  feet 
to  12  feet  of  the  top  soil  is  converted  into  bricks. 
The  ground  is  not  a  waste  after  the  brick-maker 
has  had  his  share,  as  one  would  naturally  sup- 
pose, for  the  fruit  grower  is  close  un  his  heels, 
and  before  the  whole  of  the  top  crust  has 
passed  through  the  kiln,  planting  is  in  operation 
at  the  other  end  of  the  field,  and  in  a  few  years' 
time  the  brickfield  is  again  a  smiling  orchard. 
I   do   not   know   whether   there   is  any  other 


district  in  the  country  where  the  soil  will  first 
grow  fruit,  then  make  bricks,  and  finally  grow 
fruit  again,  but  such  is  the  case  in  the  locality 
referred  to,  and  in  some  of  the  finest  orchards  I 
have  seen  not  only  Cherries,  but  Pears  and 
other  fruit  occupy  the  sites  of  worked-out  brick- 
fields. 

Striking  indeed  is  the  great  contrast  be- 
tween a  Cherry  orchard,  either  when  in  bloom 
or  when  the  rich  red  fruit  peeps  out  from  a 
mass  of  foliage,  and  the  smoky,  sulphurous  sur- 
roundings of  a  brick-field.  Yet  they  are  to  be 
found  side  by  side,  and  each  represents  an 
industry.  Here  the  Cherry  is  at  home,  and  for 
miles  the  orchards  stretch  away  on  either  side. 
The  brick-making  element  mars  the  beauty, 
but  it  does  not  ajjpear  to  afl'ect  the  growth  of 
the  trees,  and  the  low-lying  ground  reaching 
away  towards  the  sea  is  intersected  with  creeks, 
where  barges  rest  on  the  mud  during  low  tide 
and  are  loaded  with  bricks  which  they  bear 
away  when  the  water  rises,  and  return  in  due 
course  deep  in  the  water  with  the  weight  of 
London  manure  for  the  use  of  farmer  and 
fruit  grower.  London  manure  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  good  material  from  the  farm- 
yard, but  the  fruit  grower  cannot  get  the  latter, 
while  the  former,  which  serves  his  purpose  on 
soil  so  fertOe,  is  readily  obtained  at  a  low  cost. 
Spring  and  early  summer  are  anxious  times 
for  the  Cherry  grower.  Sharp  frosts  often 
spread  disaster  when  the  trees  are  in  full 
bloom,  and  later,  when  the  fruit  is  set  and  the 
grower  begins  to  congratulate  himself  that  the 
crop  is  safe,  a  terrific  hailstorm  may  riddle  the 
tender  foliage  and  send  the  tiny  Cherries  to  the 
ground  in  a  hopeless  mass.  Fortunately,  there 
have  been  few  such  complaints  this  season,  and 
generally  crops  have  been  fairly  good.  Prices 
also  have  been  satisfactory.  Cherries  to  be 
lucrative  must  be  grown  en  masse,  as  Ijirds  have 
a  distinct  partiality  for  the  luscious  fruit,  and  a 
solitary  tree  unguarded  would  be  stripped 
before  the  Cherries  were  fully  ripe.  From  the 
time  the  fruit  begins  to  turn  a  clo.se  watch  has 
to  be  kept  in  the  orchards. 
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The  fruit  on  many  acres  of  Cherry  orchards 
is  annually  sold  by  auction  to  persons  who 
afterwards  pick  and  market,  reaping  the  profit 
or  sufl'ering  the  loss,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Prices  vary  according  to  the  quantity  or  scar- 
city of  the  fruit,  and  it  requires  no  small 
amount  of  judgment  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  state  of  crops  generally  and  the  ijuantity  of 
fruit  in  the  orchards  that  passes  under  the 
hammer.  The  Cherry  buyer  often  lays  down 
hundreds  of  pounds  as  a  speculation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  and  has  to  pick  and 
market  before  he  can  turn  his  money  over. 
As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  fit  for  picking,  orchards 
present  a  busy  scene  of  activity.  Long,  heavy 
ladders,  broad  at  the  bottom  and  tapering  up- 
wards, are  brought  into  the  orchards  for  the 
purpose,  huge  piles  of  round  hampers  are  placed 
in  readiness,  and  men,  women,  and  girls  with 
.smaller  baskets  slung  on  their  backs  mount  the 
ladders  with  agility  and  pick  the  Cherries  with 
dexterity.  It  requires  e.xperience  to  place  the 
heavy  ladders  so  as  not  to  break  the  trees,  and 
one  would  hardly  consider  the  branches  of  a 
Cherry  tree  to  be  the  right  place  for  women, 
but  much  of  the  picking  is  done  by  female 
labour  and  accidents  are  not  common.  When 
the  fruit  has  gone  and  leaves  have  fallen  the 
ladders  are  again  brought  into  use,  this  time  for 
the  thinning  out  and  cutting  away  of  dead 
branches  and  the  setting  of  things  in  order  for 
another  season.  The  Kentish  Cherries  are 
confined  to  a  few  varieties.  Early  Rivers  is 
being  planted  in  now  orchards,  and  amongst 
the  sorts  most  largely  grown  are  May  Duke, 
Kent  Bigarreau,  Napoleon,  and  Morellos. 
Varieties  bearing  local  names  are  also  met 
with.  G.  H.  H. 


CUCUMBER  GROWING  FOR  MARKET. 

Plantino  out. — Provided  plenty  of  heat  is  at 
command,  the  plants  should  be  ready  to  put  out 
in  the  third  week  from  sowing  the  seed,  a  good 
stage  for  the  operation  being  when  the  first  pair 
of  rough  leaves  is  fairly  well  developed.  Indeed, 
for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  impossible  to  err 
on  the  side  of  too  early  planting,  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Cucumber  plant  at  all  times 
under  the  best  cultural  conditions  amply  repay- 
ing any  extra  exertion  to  secure  this.  Now  and 
again,  when  the  previous  crop  is  not  over  by 
the  time  the  Cucumbers  are  ready,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  repot  into  larger  pots  to  partially 
save  the  check  that  must  ensue.  The  actual 
planting  is  a  very  simple  att'air.  See  that  the 
soil  has  been  in  the  house  a  few  days  to  get 
thoroughly  warmed  through,  the  place  perfectly 
clean.  I  limewash  and  fumigate  with  floweis 
of  sulphur  all  my  houses  after  each  crop.  A 
very  good  plan,  albeit  a  very  old  one,  in  small 
places  is  a  bed  of  long  manure  for  bottom  heat, 
this,  of  course,  would  need  preparing  also  to 
dispose  of  very  rank  steam  and  the  like. 
It  is  not  adopted  in  my  case,  but  a  got  d 
liyer  of  manure,  cow  manure  preferred  fir 
summer  crops,  is  placed  throughout  the  bed  at 
the  rate  of  a  load  to  a  60  feet  house,  and  covered 
with  soil  rather  firmly  beaten.  On  this  the 
mounds  or  hillocks  of  soil  are  placed,  about 
half  a  bushel  being  given  to  eacli  plant.  This 
and  the  dressing  below  will  doubtless  ajjpcar  to 
many  too  liberal  and  liable  to  produce  an  over- 
luxuriant  growth  to  the  detriment  of  the  crop. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  indeed,  so  small 
a  dressing  could  scarcely  be,  and  when  we  re- 
member the  depth  of  manure  often  given  to  a 
single  frame  for  Cucumber  growing,  it  is  ,in 
open  question  whether  we  place  sufficient  under 
the  plants  indoors.  Some  market  growers  use 
none  at  all,  but  these  either  have  their  hands 


continually  in  the  artificial  manure  bag  or  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  smaller  crops  of  smaller 
fruit.  The  planting  merely  consists  in  opening 
a  hole  in  the  mound  of  soil  of  sufficient  depth 
for  the  plant  and  firming  the  .soil.  Cucumber 
roots  travel  deeply  as  well  as  horizontally  with 
rapidity,  and  may  also  be  depended  upon  to 
descend  into  any  rich  food,  producing  at  the 
same  time  root  fibres  in  abundance  without  the 
necessity  of  ofl'ering  encouragement  from  the 
burying  of  the  stem.  More  than  this,  the  plants 
so  burieed  not  infrequently  die  as  a  result. 
With  respect  to 

Ventilating  or  non  -  ventilating,  each 
grower  must  decide  for  himself.  If  the  plant 
is  merely  wanted  to  carry  fruit  for  a  given 
time  and  then  be  discarded,  the  non-ventilating 
system  will  answer  fairly  well,  as  it  does  also 
in  those  instances  where  suocessional  batches 
are  planted  after  the  first  big  Hush  of  fruit  is 
gathered.  But  where  the  plants  are  required 
to  give  their  maximum  of  fruit  and  remain  in 
good  condition  as  long  as  pos.sible,  then  venti- 
late by  all  means,  and  that  freely,  if  occasion 
permits,  always,  however,  by  the  top  venti- 
lators, opening  and  closing  according  to  circum- 
stances and  season.     From  this  time,  the 

TRAiNiX(i  OF  THE  PLANTS  must  be  a  matter 
for  daily  attention.  All  laterals  that  appear 
close  to  the  ground  should  be  removed,  not 
allowing  any  within  15  inches  of  the  soil,  and 
push  the  leader  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  by 
directing  all  energy  in  this  direction.  Conse- 
quent on  the  space  to  be  covered,  the  whole  of 
my  Vines  are  allowed  to  extend  the  main  stem 
to  7  feet  or  8  feet  before  the  point  is  taken  out, 
this  being  done  as  soon  as  the  tip  reaches  the 
desired  height.  While  .such  growth  is  in  pro- 
gress the  laterals  extend  but  little,  and  (juickly 
spread  out  when  the  upward  flow  of  sap  is  in 
part  arrested.  Train  the  laterals  in  moderately 
close  to  the  stem  and  sufficiently  wide  apart  to 
allow  each  to  get  light  and  room  to  develop. 
The  removal  of  some  of  the  largest  leaves  from 
the  main  Vine  will  help  to  accomplish  much 
in  this  direction.  In  respect  to  training  the 
Cucumber,  one  frequently  reads  that  the 
fruiting  lateral  "must  be  stopped  at  the  first 
joint  after  the  fruit."  There  is  no  gain  in  this, 
and  the  trellis  is  only  encumbered  by  useless 
material,  which  has  to  be  removed  later  on.  A 
well  developed  lateral  will  fruit  both  at  the 
second  and  third  joint,  and  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  plants  it  is  quite  common  to  be  able  to 
count  twenty  or  more  fruits  showing  from  the 
laterals  alone.  These,  however,  are  always 
more  numerous  where  the  plants  have  not  from 
some  cause  or  other  been  allowed  to  fruit  on  the 
mam  rod.  The  chief  object  of  the  market 
grower,  too,  is  to  cover  space  only  with 
fruiting  wood,  and  to  this  end  stopping  is  done 
at  the  fruiting  joint,  i.i'.,  the  second  fruiting 
joint  from  the  stem.  Where  specially  fine  fruit 
is  needed,  the  grower  here  and  there  may  be 
satisfied  with  one  to  each  lateral.  ( )f  course, 
many  fruits  show  that  do  not  perfect  themselves  ; 
indeed,  it  goes  without  saying  when  the  lower 
laterals  are  crowded  with  long  and  heavy  fruits 
that  the  upper  branches  with  their  burden  have 
not  much  chance.  It  isjusthere,  however,  that 
the  diflierence  between  special  culture  and  the 
ordinary  methods  become  manifest,  and  most 
certainly  the  plant  will  pay  for  doing  well  if  at 
all.     An  equally  important  matter  is 

Tor-DRESsiNG.  The  amount  of  soil  already 
in  the  hillocks  should  carry  the  plants  safely 
till  the  first  show  of  fruit  on  the  laterals  ;  this, 
in  my  e.xperience,  is  the  best  time  for  a  liberal 
addition,  placing  the  bulk  between  the  mounds, 
as  also  in  front  and  behind  them,  the  object 
being  to  widen  the  bed  rather  than  increase  the 


depth  of  soil.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
the  old  soil  be  dry  when  the  new  is  added,  nor 
should  the  latter  be  dry.  Top-dressing  has  a 
far  greater  importance  than  is  usually  ascribed 
to  it,  and  too  frequently  I  see  plants  practically 
worn  out  and  exhausted  because  of  the  mere 
fragment  of  soil  in  which  they  have  been  grown. 
The  plants  are  always  much  longer-lived  if  a 
liberal  supply  of  soil  be  given  from  the  first 
show  of  fruit,  and  where  this  principle  is 
followed  out  the  majority  of  fruit  will  be  of  the 
best  quality.  It  is  a  stock  saying  that  Cucum- 
bers do  not  like  the  roots  buried  deep  in 
soil,  but  this  truism  should  not  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  plants  are  best  when 
given  but  a  meagre  supply.  A  small  supply  of 
soU,  which  of  necessity  has  to  be  watered  much 
more  frequently  than  is  good  for  the  crop,  is 
mainly  responsible  for  small  and  crooked  fruits ; 
therefore  I  strongly  advocate  liberality  in  this 
respect,  and  by  extending  the  bed  as  above 
suggested  the  main  roots  will  still  be  quite  near 
the  surface.  In  applying  these  top-dressings, 
see  to  it  that  the  soil  is  kept  as  nearly  level  as 
possible,  and  not  in  holes  for  the  water  to 
lie  in. 

Watering  and  damping  down,  important 
though  these  be,  can  hardly  be  dealt  with 
here,  so  much  depending  not  only  on  the 
season  and  the  time  of  year,  but  equally  on 
the  position  the  plants  occupy  in  the  houses. 
For  instance,  plants  on  the  soil  floor,  or  only 
separated  by  manure,  cannot  compare  with 
others  on  a  stage  3  feet  above  the  floor,  the 
latter  even  with  a  good  bed  of  soil  will  need 
constant  care  and  daily  watering  even  in 
ordinary  weather,  while  those  on  a  solid  soil 
bottom  will  be  kept  more  moist  if  watered  on 
alternate  days.  In  places  where  the  raised  side 
stages  are  employed  for  this  work,  I  would 
strongly  advise  a  good  thick  layer  of  cow 
manure  4  inches  or  C  inches  deep  on  the  stage 
and  made  firm  as  a  moisture-holding  medium 
before  placing  on  the  soil.  This  should  modify 
matters  a  little  at  any  rate. 

The  diseases  and  pests  attacking  the  Cucum- 
ber are  not  numerous,  if  difficult  to  combat. 
The  worst  of  them  is  eel-worm  in  the  soil. 
Indeed,  nothing  beyond  clearing  out  and  char- 
ring the  soil  and  roots  will  destroy  it.  This  is 
nifire  troublesome  in  those  instances  where 
Cucumbers  have  been  grown  for  years  in  the 
same  houses  on  the  floors ;  indeed,  unless  the 
bottom  is  made  of  concrete,  there  is  no  way 
of  pre\enting  the  roots  travelling  downwards  to 
the  old  soil.  A  dressing  of  soot  and  lime  will 
in  some  measure  assist  if  applied  rather  fresh 
befor  the  manure  is  put  in.  Cireen-fly  and  red 
spider  must  be  kept  in  check  from  the  first,  as 
nothing  more  quickly  brings  ruin  to  the  plants. 
These  seldom  gi\e  trouble  when  a  good  clean 
start  is  made  as  suggested  in  the  opening  of  these 
1  notes.  Occasionally  mildew  will  appear  with  cold 
andsunless  weather,  but  by  removingtlie  afl'ected 
'  leaves  and  syringing  with  a  solution  of  sulphur 
'  this  may  be  speedily  checked.  Indifl'erent  ven- 
j  tilating,  combined  with  the  above,  will  also 
assist  to  the  spread  of  mildew.  Wireworm  and 
I  woodlice  rarely  attack  more  than  the  young 
plants,  and  by  a  little  exertion  both  are  readily 
destroyed.  Woodlice  are  best  attracted  to  baits 
of  Potato  or  the  like  and  then  destroyed  with 
boiling  water. 

Varieties. — At  the  present  time  there  are 
many  good  varieties,  some  of  the  most  popular 
being  Rochford's  Market,  Covent  Garden  Per- 
fection, All  the  Year  Round,  Telegraph  Im- 
proved, and  Matchless,  being  all  good  and  free. 
Apart  from  these  are  some  newer  kinds  of  much 
promise,  of  these  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak 
definitely  as  lo  their  cropping.     Some   of  the 
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most  liaiidsDiue  fruiteil  kinds,  while  indisptMis- 
able  for  exhibition,  are  comparatively  useless 
for  market  work. 

Makketixc. — Careful  grading  is  as  important 
as  good  culture.  If  i)0.ssible,  .send  only  the  prime 
to  market  if  the  latter  be  at  .some  distance,  and 
distribute  the  remainder  nearer  home.  In  cut- 
ting, some  care  also  will  be  needed,  and  avoid 
handling  the  fruit  too  much.  Packing  is  ecpially 
importjint,  and  sliould  be  so  accomplished  that 
movement  is  ipnte  impossible  in  any  direction. 
For  packing  nothing  is  better  than  fresh  green 
grass,  used  quite  clean,  first  lining  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  hamper,  and  each  layer,  as  the 
fruit  is  placed  in  position.  Of  late  even  more 
attention  has  been  paid  to  packing,  every  fruit 
being  separately  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  also. 
^Vhere  this  is  done,  good  clean  hay  makes 
excellent  material  for  tilling  in  and  lining  sides, 
&c.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  variety  grown, 
it  is  easy  to  arrange  the  size  of  the  boxes  for 
packing  so  as  to  avoid  empty  and  worse  than 
useless  space.  Boxes  or  hampers,  however,  of 
the  following  size  will  accommodate  three 
dozen  good  fruits,  or  two  and  a  half  dozen 
selected,  the  measurements  being  all  in  the 
clear :  Depth,  8  inches  ;  width,  15  inches ; 
length,  18  inches. 

AvERA(iK  I'KicEs. — Quite  early  in  the  season, 
c.iy.,  April,  the  average  price  is  lower  than  at  the 
end  of  May,  and  frequently  June  ;  indeed,  I 
have  repeatedly  known  2s.  per  dozen  returned 
in  the  former  and  ."s.  or  3s.  (id.  per  dozen  in  the 
latter  months.  Much  depends  on  demand. 
The  best  paying  months  taken  over  an  average 
of  several  years  are  May,  June  and  July,  during 
which  prices  range  from  2s.  (id.  to  .'is.  (id.  per 
dozen  in  London  markets.  Better  prices  are 
secured,  however,  by  large  firms  who  have  their 
own  salesman  and  to  a  large  extent  their  own 
customers.  From  the  beginning  of  August 
onwards  lower  prices  prevail,  2s.,  Is.  (id.  and 
even  lower  per  dozen  being  by  no  means  a 
remunerative  price,  even  with  a  big  crop  to  cut, 
and  cost  of  carriage  and  commission  extra.  It 
is  in  circumstances  such  as  these  that  the  pro- 
vincial grower  would  do  well  to  distribute  his 
fruit  locally  if  possible. 

A  Grower  for  Market. 


Orchids. 


DENDROBIUMS. 

THEUiajority  of  this  fine  genus  are  essentially 
spring-flowering  Orchids,  brightening  that  part 
of  the  year  with  their  chaste  and  showy  blos- 
soms, but  there  are  several  tine  species  and 
varieties  that  flower  now,  and  such  plants  are 
specially  useful  where  a  display  is  expected 
throughout  the  year.  Although  in  many  ways 
the  culture  of  most  Dendrobes  is  similar, 
there  are  certain  minor  details  that  may  be 
touched  on  with  advantage  respecting  those 
kinds  now  in  (lower.  For  instance,  where  a 
house  is  set  apart  as  a  Dendrobium  house  many 
of  the  deciduous  kinds  will  by  now  have  per- 
fected their  growth,  and  the  temperature  and 
atmospheric  moisture  must  both  be  reduced. 
Many  others  again  are  beginning  to  grow,  while 
still  another  section  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
growing  season.  Here  much  care  in  arrangement 
is  necessary,  and  the  plants  in  the  warmest  end 
of  the  house  in  early  sunnuer  have  to  change 
places  with  sundry  of  the  Australian  kinds  now 
commencing  to  grow.  The  deciduous  kinds 
mentioned  above  will  take  the  sunniest  part  of 
the  house  until  quite  finished,  when  it  is  an 
advantage  to  the  majority  to  go  into  quite  a 
cool,   airy,    and    comparatively   dry  structure 


until  the  resting  season  is  jiast,  whence  they 
are  again  taken  to  the  growing  iiuarters.  It  is 
not  poissible,  however,  to  reduce  the  autumn 
and  late  summer-tlowering  kinds  to  a  .section, 
.so  much  do  they  vary  in  their  individual 
re(|uii'ements,  and  the  purpose  of  this  note  will 
be  served  more  fully  by  a  .short  descripticjn  of 
some  of  the  better-known  kinds  now  in  llower 
or  approaching  that  stage. 

1).  Deakei,  as  an  instance,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  useful  in  the  genus,  the  flowers 
appearing  in  the  greatest  profusion  on  houltliy, 
well-grown  plants,  and  being,  moreover,  pure 
white  exeeiiting  a  .slight  stain  of  green  on  the 
lip.  They  last  well  in  good  condition,  and  are, 
therefore,  useful  for  cutting  as  well  as  for  deco- 
ration on  the  plant.  Position  has  doubtless  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  health  or  otherwise  of 
this  species.  I  have  known  it  grow  well  in  a 
house  devoted  to  Cucumbers  principally,  the 
strong  heat  and  moisture  suiting  it  well,  but  for 
success  over  a  long  season  a  more  rational  mode 
must  be  practised.  Heat  and  moisture  are  very 
necessary,  and  the  plants  will  not  thrive  without 
both,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  season  when  the 
growth  is  over  it  needs  ripening  as  much  as  any 
of  the  true  deciduous  species.  Grow  it  as  rapidly 
as  possible  from  the  time  the  growths  start  until 
they  are  quite  finished,  and  if  the  plants  are  taken 
out  during  the  flo%vering  season  keep  them  from 
cold  draughts  as  far  as  practicable.  This  species 
was  named  by  Reichenbach  after  Colonel  fJeare, 
who  discovered  it  in  the  Philippine  Islands  about 
1S82. 

D.  FORMOSUM  blooms  at  various  times,  but 
usually  in  late  summer  and  autumn.  It  belongs 
to  the  nigro-hirsute  section,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest.  Though  not  exactly  a  success  under  culti- 
vation, the  immense  number  of  plants  imported 
annually  keeps  the  collections  in  this  country  well 
supplied,  and  the  lovely  pure  white  flowers  with 
golden  centre  are  always  looked  for.  Briefly,  it 
requires  an  almost  unshaded  position  close  to  the 
roof  glass,  where  heat  and  moisture  are  abundant. 
If  grown  in  pots  these  should  not  be  large,  as 
the  roots  will  not  take  freely  to  a  large  body  of 
compost.  In  baskets  well  drained  with  plenty 
of  rough,  open  material  they  are  quite  at  home, 
and  delight  in  growing  in  and  out  of  the  rods, 
where  they  get  the  advantage  of  the  sun  and 
the  moist  atmosphere.  In  this  way  immense 
stems  or  bulbs  are  produced,  and  these  with 
a  circlet  of  nearly  a  dozen  large  flowers  towards 
the  top  are  very  beautiful.  Let  it  have  its  own 
way  as  to  growing  and  resting,  but  always 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  let  the  growths  ripen 
in  autumn,  and  keep  the  plants  at  rest  after- 
wards. 

I).  iNFUNDinuu'M  is  quite  a  different  plant  from 
the  last-named,  though  belonging  to  the  same  set. 
The  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs  in  the  strongest  plants 
are  2  feet  or  more  in  length,  but  not  much  thicker 
than  a  lead  pencil  at  the  base,  swelling  a  little  in 
the  centre.  The  blossoms  are  very  chaste  and 
lovely,  pure  white,  with  a  dense  yellow  centre  to 
the  lip  and  more  plentifully  produced  than  those 
of  I),  formosum.  This  does  not  like  great  heat ; 
it  is  better  to  grow  it  with  the  Odontoglots  than 
in  a  very  high  temperature,  as  in  the  latter  case 
it  is  sure  to  be  overrun  with  insects,  black  thrips 
in  particular.  But  the  best  place,  or  at  least 
where  I  have  personally  had  the  best  results,  is 
close  to  a  ventilator  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
Cattleya  house.  Here  it  grows  to  a  good  length, 
flowers  abundantl}',  and  keeps  as  well  as  any  of 
its  class  to  a  proper  routine  of  growth  and  rest. 
If  taken  to  the  cool  house  at  all  it  should  be  when 
at  rest.  The  pretty  D.  Jamesianum  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  this  species,  and 
requires  if  anything  cooler  treatment  than  the 
type.  The  usually  shorter  bulbs  seems  to  point 
to  this,  and  I  believe  the  longer-bulbed  varieties, 
even  of  D.  .lamesianum,  like  a  little  more  warmth 
and  grow  more  freely  than  the  shorter  ones. 

1).  LErcoLornoTr.M  is  not  a  generally  grown 
species,  but  a  distinct  and  pretty  one.  It  is  of 
rather  large  growth  and  the  flowers  are  small  for 


the  size  of  the  plant.  They  are  produced  in 
longish  racemes,  are  pure  white  excepting  a  little 
green  at  the  liase  of  the  lip,  and  appear  in  late 
autumn.  It  docs  best  in  the  warmest  house,  and 
likes  a  decided  period  of  rest  after  flowering.  A 
good  deal  of  care  is  necessary  when  the  young 
growths  are  starting,  as  they  damp  ofl'  readily,  but 
otherwise  it  is  proljably  as  easily  grown  as  any. 
It  is  a  native  of  Alalay,  and  was  introduced  about 
1880. 

D.  stratiotes  and  D.  strebloceras  are  singu- 
lar and  not  very  common  Dendrobes,  the  flowers 
having  curiously  twisted  petals  that  at  flrst  sight 
have  the  appearance  of  antonn.f  belonging  to 
.some  large  insect  rather  than  a  flower.  Like  the 
majority  of  the  New  Guinea  Dendrobiums,  these 
species  like  a  very  sunny  position  and  high,  moist 
temperature  while  growth  is  going  on,  careful 
treatment  of  the  young  growths  when  only  a  few 
inches  in  length,  and  a  decided  period  of  rest 
when  they  seem  inclined  to  take  it,  whether  this 
is  in  summer  or  winter.  Very  similar  treatment 
is  enjoyed  by  D.  d'Albertisi,  the  well-known  D. 
Phahenopsis,  D.  canaliculatum,  and  others,  all  of 
which  sometimes  flower  in  early  autumn. 

H.  R. 

Cattleyas    at    Rougham. — Though    not    a 

very  large  collection  is  grown,  there  are  some 
splendidly  cultivated  plants  in  all  the  better- 
known  species  at  Rougham  Hall,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  The  growths  are  not  only  remarkably 
fine  in  every  instance,  but  clean  and  in  good 
season.  The  old  C.  labiata  will  soon  be  a  splen- 
did show,  the  immense  sheaths  now  showing 
being  sure  to  produce  a  large  number  of  flowers. 
C.  Bowringiana,  too,  is  very  fine,  the  light  green 
of  the  young  foliage  and  bulbs  inilicating  the  best 
of  health.  C.  Trian.'e  and  G.  Schnederiana  have 
made  splendid  bulbs,  while  C.  Mossi:i'  is  not  far 
liehind.  The  plants  at  Rougham  are  kept  in 
medium-sized  pots,  and  though  not  disturbed 
oftener  than  necessary,  the  compost  is  not 
allowed  to  get  out  of  condition  before  repotting 
takes  place.  The  temperature  is  kept  well  up 
and  the  plants  are  not  unduly  shaded. 

Miltonia  Regnelli. — The  flowers  of  M.  Reg- 
nelli  are  as  beautiful  as  any  in  the  genus,  and  it 
is  a  plant  that  should  be  grown  by  everyone.  It 
helps  to  keep  a  bit  of  colour  in  the  houses  in  a 
dull  season,  and  if  carefully  treated  is  not  difficult 
to  manage.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  3  inches  high, 
the  flowers  occurring  about  four  or  five  together 
on  erect  spikes.  They  are  about  .3  inches  across, 
the  sepals  and  petals  whitish  with  a  tinge  of  rose 
in  some  forms,  the  lip  streaked  with  deep  crimson- 
purple  and  white  on  the  margin.  It  does  well 
on  a  rafter  in  a  shallow  basket  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  Cattleya  house,  and  during  the  grow- 
ing season  delights  in  abundant  moisture  both  at 
the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  Even  while  at 
rest  no  drying  otf  should  be  practised,  but  a  con- 
siderably reduced  supply  of  water  is  needed.  Al- 
though discovered  by  M.  \'erschaff'elt's  collector 
some  years  before,  the  first  occasion  of  its  flower- 
ing under  cultivation  was  in  1855. 

Lselia  Perrini. — While  not  quite  so  showy  as 
some  of  the  labiata  Cattleyas,  this  fine  old  La-lia 
is  quite  an  indispensable  plant  to  the  Orchid 
grower  who  likes  a  bit  of  colour  in  the  houses 
during  the  autumn.  The  species  is  occasionally 
imported  and  often  the  plants  are  in  a  very  dirty 
state  when  received.  They  are  also  badly 
shrivelled  in  many  cases,  but  after  a  thorough 
cleansing  and  a  few  weeks  in  a  warm,  moist  house 
they  bear  quite  a  different  complexion.  The 
plants  should  commence  growing  and  be  tho- 
roughly plump  before  being  potted  up,  and  until 
roots  appear  crocks  only  are  best  for  them.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  first  roots  can  be  seen,  let 
them  have  the  benefit  of  a  little  Moss  and  peat ; 
they  will  then  soon  establish  themselves.  Not 
being  quite  so  strong  in  growth  as  many  of  the 
Brazilian  L;elias,  care  in  the  earlier  stages  is 
re(|uired,  but  there  is  no  peculiar  difficulty  in  its 
culture.  The  flowers  are  very  open  and  well  dis- 
played, having  rather  a  flatter  ai)pearanco  than 
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those  of  most  Orchids.  The  type  has  rosy  purple 
sepals  and  petals,  lip  deeper,  with  a  yellow 
centre,  and  there  are  not  many  named  forms  of  it, 
the  most  distinct  one  being  L  P.  nivea,  which  has 
whitish  sepals  and  petals  and  a  paler  lip  than  the 

type-         

CYPRIPEDIUM  SCHLIMF. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  this,  which  is  certainly  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  all  Cypripediums,  is  not  more 
generally  grown  and  amenable  to  culture.  The 
charming  little  flowers  show  prettily  against  the 
deep  green  of  the  foliage  when  the  plants  are 
healthy.  The  branching  spikes  produce  from  six 
to  eight  flowers,  each  about  2  inches  across,  the 
sepals  and  petals  pure  white  with  a  pink  or  green 
tinting  just  at  the  point  of  each,  and  in  some 
cases  a  suffusion  of  purple.  The  round  labellum 
is  white  with  a  blotch  of  deep  rose  and  a  not  very 
open  throat.  It  has  been  urged  that  partly  owing 
to  this  the  flowers  are  fertilised  with  their  own 
pollen  masses  in  their  native  haunts,  and  in  con- 
sequence what  was  a  strong  member  of  the  Sele- 
nipediums  has  gradually,  owing  to  self-fertilisa- 
tion, obtained  a  weak  and  impaired  constitution. 
Under  cultivation  it  is  certainly  not  an  unqualilied 
success,  but  sometimes  one  meets  with  finely- 
grown  plants.  The  newly-imported  specimens 
arrive  in  this  country  often  with  a  whitish, 
muddy  deposit,  as  if  they  had  grown  in  a  wet, 
swampy  place,  and  some  growers,  taking  this 
as  a  hint,  have  grown  their  plants  with  a 
great  deal  of  moisture  about  them,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  stand  the  pots  in 
deep  saucers  of  water.  I  have  seen  very  fine 
plants  grown  in  this  way,  but  it  is  very  neces- 
sary before  allowing  all  this  moisture  to  see  that 
the  plants  are  well  established.  To  place  badly 
rooted  plants  into  a  wet  mass  of  peat  or 
loam  will  not  do,  and  before  anything  else 
endeavour  to  set  up  sufficient  root  action.  At 
first  the  plants  may  go  into  the  Cattleya  house  in 
a  shady,  moist  position,  but  when  they  have  had 
a  season  here  and  are  well  rooted  they  do  best  in 
the  cool  Orchid  house  or  in  a  shady  cool  fernery. 
The  compost  will  vary  with  the  strength  of  the 
plants,  only  a  very  thin  surfacing  of  peat  and 
Moss  sufficing  for  the  first  season  or  two,  but  after 
they  have  got  strong,  a  much  heavier  compost  and 
more  of  it  will  produce  a  stronger  and  more 
vigorous  growth.  The  usual  mixture,  in  fact,  as 
advised  for  Cypripediums  may  be  used  and  the 
surface  kept  below  the  rim  of  the  pot.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  points  about  this  Cypripedium 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  seldom  out  of  flower,  owing  to 
the  number  of  spikes  produced  and  the  length  of 
time  the  individual  blooms  last.  It  is  a  native  of 
New  Grenada,  and  was  introduced  about  18.54. 


in  the  section  of  hybrids  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
a  magnificent  garden  Orchid  owing  to  its  splen- 
did constitution.  The  foliage  is  deep  green,  and 
the  tall,  erect  spikes  carry  fine,  richly-coloured 
flowers.  The  upper  sepal  is  a  pretty  combination 
of  purple,  green  and  white,  the  petals  and  pouch 
deep  purple,  the  former  having  a  yellow  area  near 
the  base.  It  should  be  grown  in  quantity  every- 
where, and  thrives  in  almost  any  description  of 
compost.  Some  fine  plants  noted  this  week  were 
carrying  a  large  number  of  flowers,  having  been 
grown  in  nothing  but  top  spit  loam  and  a  little 
chopped  moss  and  charcoal.  It  sounds  rather  a 
heavy  mixture,  but  this  and  many  other  Cypri- 
pedes  were  evidently  quite  at  home  in  it.  In  an 
intermediate  house  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
shade  and  ample  moisture  it  grows  well  and  soon 
makes  a  fine  specimen.  Even  where  there  is  no 
Orchid  house  many  of  these  hybrid  Cypripediums 
may  be  grown,  and  capital  subjects  they  are 
either  for  cutting  or  decoration.  Their  easy  cul- 
ture and  freedom  of  flowering  make  them  espe- 
cially Orchids  for  amateurs. 

Cypripedium  Godefroyse. — I  have  noted 
some  very  fine  forms  of  this  beautiful  Cypripe- 
dium in  flower  during  the  week.  It  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  all,  the  foliage  as  well  as  flowers  being 
very  attractive.  The  latter  are  about  2i  inches 
across,  very  full,  and  with  broad  segments  of  a 
clouded  white  tint  freely  spotted  with  deep 
brownish  purple.  The  culture  of  C.  Godefroyte 
is  similar  to  that  of  its  allies,  C.  bellatulum,  C. 
concolor,  and  C.  niveum.  Plenty  of  w.armth  and 
moisture  is  essential,  and  most  growers  have 
found  advantage  in  using  limestome  in  lieu  of 
crocks  as  drainage  or  mixed  with  the  compost. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  its  native  habitat  C. 
( lodefroy*  is  a  good  deal  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
light,  much  more  so  than  the  South  American 
Selenipedium  section.  For  this  reason  the  plants 
should  be  kept  well  up  in  the  house,  and  I  have 
seen  plants  in  bad  condition  rapidly  improve  by 
being  placed  in  small  pans  and  suspended  close 
to  the  roof  glass.  Shading,  of  course,  is  neces- 
sary, as  if  exposed  to  the  sun  under  glass  the 
foliage  would  be  ruined,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
plants  must  not  be  overdone  with  it.  C.  Godefroy* 
is  named  after  M.  Godefroy,  of  Argenteuil,  who 
first  introduced  it  about  twelve  years  ago.  Its 
habitat  is  on  one  of  the  many  small  islands  about 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  where  it  grows  on  lime 
stone  cliffs. — H. 


Masdevallia  senilis.— The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  very  singular  in  form,  and  though  not 
so  large  as  those  of  some  of  the  nearly  related 
kinds,  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  that 
quaint-like  appearance  so  common  in  the  genus. 
The  ground  tint  of  the  sepals  is  a  pale  primrose 
spotted  with  very  deep  red,  and  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  white  hair  like  processes.  It  is  nearly 
related  to  M.  Chimaera,  and,  like  it,  does  best  with 
a  little  more  heat  in  winter  than  is  usually  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  more  showy  flowered 
kinds.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada,  and  was 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co. 

Cattleya  Hardyana.— Flowers  of  this  superb 
Cattleya,  some  of  medium  quality  only,  come  from 
several  correspondents.  In  its  best  forms  it  is  a 
lovely  plant,  a  natural  hybrid  between  C.  gigas 
and  C.  aurea,  liking  a  full  Cattleya  temperature, 
plenty  of  light  when  growing,  and  a  distinct  rest- 
ing season  after  the  flowers  are  past.  It  occasion- 
ally flowers  upon  unseasonable  growths,  but  it  is 
far  better  to  keep  the  plants  to  the  proper  routine 
if  possible.  When  repotting,  keep  the  young 
growths  well  back  into  the  centre  of  the  pot  or 
as  far  as  possible,  as  when  the  leads  grow  and 
root  o\er  the  sides  they  are  thereby  weakened. 

Cypripedium  oenanthum  superbum.— This 
s  one  of  the  best  known  and  finest  Cypripediums 
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GENTIANA  ACAULTS. 

A  GOOD  deal  hao  been  written  from  time  to 
time  concerning  the  soil  requirements  of  this 
favourite  old  garden  plant,  which  is,  however, 
not  one  of  those  things  that  everybody  may 
grow  when  and  in  what  soil  he  chooses.  Of  the 
actual  requirements  of  the  plant,  Mr.  WoUey- 
Dod  very  tersely  sums  up  the  whole  matter  in 
some  recent  notes  on  the  genus.  This  summing 
up  is  so  essentially  true  in  my  own  experience, 
that  I  am  tempted  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in 
confirmation  thereof.  In  the  cultivation  of 
this  plant  the  most  essential  condition  is  that  of 
drainage  ;  this  is  indispensable,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  little  moment  whether  the  roots  are  in 
sandy  soil,  peat  or  very  light  loam.  So  long  as 
the  drainage  is  attended  to,  the  plant  will  be 
more  or  less  a  success.  It  seems,  however, 
most  perfectly  happy  either  in  light  loamy  soils 
overlying  gravel  or  a  rather  heavier  loam  over- 
lying red  sandstone  rock.  In  these,  as  well  as 
in  peat,  the  plant  flowers  most  profusely.  Of 
its  success  in  light  soils  over  gravel,  I  recall  the 
splendid  edgings  formed  of  the  plant  to  a  great 
variety  of  beds  of  hardy  things  in  tlie  late  Mr. 
Parker's  nurseries  at  Tooting.  Here  the 
smallest  of  bits,  single  pieces  in  fact,  could  be 
planted  as  an  edging,  and  form  in  a  couple  of 


seasons  fine  flowering  tufts  that  were  a  sight  in 
themselves.  As  an  edging  to  Phlox  beds  the 
Gentian  was  always  used,  and  from  its  posi- 
tion and  the  very  narrow  paths — for  no  particle 
of  space  was  wasted — the  plants  were  as  fre- 
quently trampled  on  as  the  reverse.  Yet 
all  such  was  borne  by  the  stout  leathery 
leaves  with  impunity,  and  in  spring  the 
flowering  would  be  as  abundant  as  ever. 
No  care  was  taken  of  the  plant  ;  it  was  a  suc- 
cess anywhere  in  these  nurseries,  and  equally 
so  at  the  adjoining  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Rollis- 
son.  The  Tooting  district  is  noted  far  and 
wide  for  its  great  depth  of  gravel  and  light, 
easily-worked  soil.  A  similar  success  attends 
the  plant  here  in  the  Hampton  district,  where 
the  soil  is  rather  more  loamy  than  at  Tooting. 
In  both  instances  any  amount  of  gravel  may  be 
dug  within  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  of  the  surface. 
Again,  in  the  Chester  nurseries  the  plant  is  a 
success,  for  though  the  soil  is  heavier,  the 
plant  seems  well  suited  above  the  red  sand- 
stone that  is  common  round  about.  I  remem- 
ber a  long  line  in  the  Newton  nurseries,  as  also 
a  large  bed  and  numerous  edgings,  that  always 
at  flowering  time  were  a  very  fine  sight.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  where 
the  soil  is  generally  more  clayey,  and  in  some 
instances  very  retentive,  growth  is  not  only 
slow,  but  meagre,  and  flowers  few  and  far 
between.  In  several  districts  where  a  peaty 
soil  obtains  success  is  almost  a  certainty  and 
the  growth  rapid  and  abundant.  In  a  garden 
near  Gloucester  where  the  soil  is  heavy,  crack- 
ing badly  in  summer,  and  with  a  subsoil  of  lias 
clay,  I  experimented  for  years  with  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  additions  to  the  original 
soil  with  no  better  result  than  formerly.  In 
this  garden  I  have  seen  tufts  nearly  a  foot 
across  that  never  produced  a  single  flower 
doing  no  better  when  divided  and  replanted  in 
fresh  positions  and  soil.  In  some  parts  of 
Buckinghamshire  a  very  similar  condition  pre- 
vails, large  and  almost  flowerless  tufts  being 
quite  a  frequent  occurrence.  At  the  same  time 
where  the  Gentianella  is  a  complete  success  it 
is  among  the  most  delightful  of  garden  plants, 
and  should  be  made  the  most  of  accordingly. 
E.  J. 

Self  Carnation  Royalty.— This  very  fine 
deep  bright  rose  self  was  raised  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Hedderley,  of  Nottingham,  an  enthusiastic 
amateur,  with  whom  originated  many  years  ago 
the  fine  scarlet-flaked  Carnation  Sportsman, 
a  sport  from  Admiral  Curzon,  scarlet  bizarre. 
Royalty  is  of  medium  height,  it  produces  good 
grass  for  layering,  the  blooms  have  thick  shell- 
like petals,  and  the  developed  flower  is  full  and 
highly  symmetrical,  while  it  does  not  split  its 
calyx,  a  common  fault  with  many  Carnations.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  widely  distributed, 
but  I  think  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  most  select 
lists  of  selfs  for  its  fine  quality. — R.  D. 

Carnation  Garville  Gem. — I  this  season 
planted  out  in  the  open  border  some  plants  of 
this  heliotrope  -  tinted  Carnation  which  were 
bloomed  last  year,  but  not  layered.  When  they 
were  planted  the  longest  shoots  were  pegged  down 
on  the  surface,  with  the  result  that  they  have 
flowered  abundantly,  and  the  flowers  being  smaller 
they  have  not  the  coarseness  sometimes  seen  in 
the  case  of  young  plants  strongly  grown.  In 
addition  to  Benary's  Theodore,  which  does  not 
unfortunately  possess  a  strong  constitution,  it  is, 
I  think,  the  only  other  named  variety  of  a  helio- 
trope shade.  Theodore  is  not  only  a  flower  of  fine 
shape,  but  it  is  also  very  fragrant,  but,  owing  to 
its  delicacy  of  constitution,  few  can  grow  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  Garville  Gem  is  of  vigorous 
growth.  There  is  this  danger  about  treating  one- 
year-old  plants  as  I  have  done  :  They  go  to  bloom 
growths  and  but  little  grass  is  produced  which 
can  be  layered. — R.  D. 
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TOWN  GARDENING.  j 

Town  gardening — gardening  thati.s  in  tlio  heart  ,' 
of  a  city — must  alway.s  be  to  a  great  extent  dis- 
appointing and  unsatisfactory,  for  the  conditions  I 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  unfavourable  and  unsuit- 
able. Something,  however,  can  be  done,  as  the 
accompanying  illustrations  show,  and  the  dreary 
monotony  of  walls  can  at  all  events  bo  relieved. 
Wall  gardening  seems  to  otter  the  best  scope  for 
effort  in  towns,  for  walls  truly  are  "  ever  with 
us,"  and  rising  grimly  from  flagged  areas  are 
rather  a  despair.  The  accompanying  small 
illustration    gives    a    suggestion,     wliich     was 


direction  meet  with  a  certain  limited  degree  of 
success,  but  in  order  to  derive  much  satisfac- 
tion or  enjoyment  from  them,  sedulous  culti- 
vation of  the  habit  of  thinking  about  what  we 
have  rather  tlian  of  what  we  have  not  is  ncces- 
saiy.  Nothing  is  luxuriant  in  town,  and  many 
things  perish  altogether.  Still,  most  ordinary 
herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Larkspur.s,  I'hbixes, 
Sea  Hollies,  and  Doronicums,  grow  and  flower  : 
Pinks,  Carnations,  Irises  and  Ohrysantliemums 
do  well.  Tulips,  even  the  rarer  species  and  all 
the  best  tall  late-flowering  ones,  also  do  well. 
Datl'odils  thrive  very  indiderently,  and  all  except 


A  herbaceous  border  in  a  town  garden.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mias  U.  M.  White 
Charleville,  Boscrea,  Co.  Wickloto.  ' 


originally  made  to  me  by  ray  friend  Blr.  Eur- 
bidge,  as  to  one  way  in  which  area  walls  may 
be  clothed.  All  the  plants  figured  are  grown 
either  on  flags  or  in  .stone  pockets,  which  makes 
this  kind  of  gardening  possible  in  the  humblest 
back  yard.  Climbers,  such  as  Ivy,  Jessamine, 
the  small-leaved  Virginian  Creeper  and  Muh- 
lenbsckia,  are  planted  in  stone  boxes  on  the 
area  flags,  while  the  pockets  on  the  walls  are 
filled  with  Irises,  Wallflowers,  Snapdragons, 
Pinks,  Creeping  .Jenny,  trailing  Veronicas  and 
Saxifrages.  The  larger  illustration  shows  part 
of  a  small  herbaceous  border.     Efforts  in  this 


the  common  stronger  sorts  seem  to  die  oflf  alto- 
gether after  the  first  year  or  so.  Some  Lilies 
succeed,  notably  white  Martagons,  which  do 
as  well  as  in  the  country.  Solomon's  Seal, 
Megaseas  and  Saxifraga  peltata  are  also  good 
with  me.  H.  M.  W. 


Lilium    speciosum    album    novum This 

white-flowered  variety  of  Lilium  speciosum  has 
been  well  represented  at  many  exhibitions  of  late, 
among  others  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  August  9.  It  is  certainly  a 
grand  form,  but,  though  grown  to  a  certain  extent 


for  many  years,  it  is  now  l)y  no  means  common. 
The  bulbs  of  this  variety  are  indistinguishable 
from  those  of  h.  speciosum  Kriit/.eri,  which  are 
sent  hero  from  .lapan  during  the  winter  months 
HI  such  Imge  numbers.  Occasional  examples  of 
album  novum  crop  up  among  these  importations, 
wliich,  by  the  way,  are  usually  disposed  of  as 
L.  speciosum  album.  From  Krat/.eri,  which  is 
now  pretty  well  known,  album  novum  dillers  a 
little  in  the  foliage,  which  is  less  pointed,  while 
the  flowers  are  as  a  rule  somewhat  larger,  more 
massive,  and  less  regular  in  outline  than  those  of 
Kia'tzeri.  In  this  la.st  the  greenish  stripe  down 
the  centre  of  each  petal  is  very  noticeable,  but  in 
album  novum  it  is  mucli  less  pronounced,  or 
altogether  wanting.  The  jirincipal  distinguishing 
feature  is  the  colour  of  ihe  anthers,  which  in 
Knutzeri  are  chocolate-brown,  while  in  album 
novum  they  are  clear  yellow.  The  blossoms  of  s. 
album  novum,  too,  open  generally  a  few  days 
before  those  of  Krivtzeri.  Of  the  white-flowered 
varieties  of  L.  speciosum  the  above-mentioned  two 
are  among  the  best,  and  to  these  must  be  .added 
the  old  .album,  which  is  largely  grown  by  the 
Dutch.  In  this  the  exterior  of  the  bloom  is  tinged 
with  chocolate,  but  the  inside  is  clear  white.  A 
variety  of  this  colour,  which  is,  at  least  as  far  as  I 
have  ever  seen  it,  absolutely  worthless,  is  album 
corymbiflorum,  whose  irregularly-shaped  blossoms 
are  gathered  together  in  a  confused  jumble.  The 
bulbs,  too,  spht  up  after  flowering  much  more 
than  those  of  any  other  variety.  L.  speciosum  in 
mostof  its  formsis  a  grand  Lily  for  the  open  border, 
but  some  varieties,  particularly  this  clustered  kind 
just  mentioned  and  the  pretty  pale-tinted  punc- 
tatum,  are  not  sufliciently  robust  to  flower  well 
in  the  open  ground ;  hence  this  last  is  more 
adapted  for  pot  culture  than  as  a  border  Lily.— 


FLOWERS  OF  THE  WANING  SUIMMER. 
The  breath  of  autumn  trembles  through  the  air 
and  again  the  robin's  song  is  heard.     Let  us  look 
around    before    the    flowers  of  summer  vanish. 
Lilium  testaceum   has   been   lovely.     The    erect 
stems  rising  here  and  there  in  groups  beside  the 
wide-spreading  branches  of  the  old  crimson  China 
Roses  gave  the  satisfying  upward  lines  that  the 
eye  demands  so  often  in  the  garden.     Especially 
beautiful  were  they  when,  outstripping  the  garden 
wall,  they  reached  the  background  of  the  distant 
hill,  veiled  as  it  might  be  in  the  soft  blue  h.aze  of 
morning  hours,  or  clear  and   deeply    blue   when 
rain    clouds    swept    along    with    sunny    gleams 
between.     Their  days  of  prime  are  over  now.  liut 
the    scarlet    Martagon    Lilies     show     brilliantly 
among  the  vivid  green  of  the   Montbretias  just 
coming    into    bloom,   and   so   also   do   the   later 
Gladiob  w<ith  their  bold  spikes  of  glowing  colour. 
A  touch  of  coolness  is  given  by  the  soft  sprays  of 
Erigeron  speciosus  as  they  fall  scattered  among 
the   taller  leafage.     Carnations   and   Mignonette 
scent  the  air.     Nothing  can  well  be  more  dehght- 
ful  than  a  bowl  of  these   blossoms  for  indoor  fra- 
grance ;  the  exquisite  colouring  and  spicy  odour 
of  the  Carnations  and  the  all-pervading  sweetness 
of  the  Mignonette   are   wholly   satisfying,  while 
from  out  the  past  comes  the  fresh  light  of  other 
days,  as   their   perfume,  like  an   electric   spark, 
touches  the  memory   and  recalls  the  hours  and 
scenes  of  bygone  years. 

In  the  more  shaded  portion  by  the  pond,  Del- 
phiniums, that  elsewhere  have  shed  their  petals, 
are  still  fresh  and  fair.  <irowing  as  they  do  in 
ground  thick  set  with  other  plants,  they  have 
used  them  as  kindly  supports  with  the  happiest 
results.  In  one  case  the  tall  stems  have  passed  up 
through  a  Grab  Apple  tree  and  stand  erect,  gleam- 
ing out  through  the  branches.  Another  Del- 
phinium has  clambered  into  the  tall  yellow 
Scabious,  which  in  turn  finds  support  in  the 
silvery  Tree  Lupin,  and  yet  another  has  been 
caught  into  a  Pampas  (Jrass.  These  happy  acci- 
dents, from  lack  of  leisure  to  liind  the  stems  with 
branched  supports,  are  very  pleasing.  Nature  in 
the  garden  is  better  left  to  her  own  will  than 
given  help  which  is  inadequate  or  destructive  to 
the  lines  of  beauty. 
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Spira-as  are  at  their  best  by  the  water's  edge, 
notably  S.  palmata,  with  flower-stalks  and  blos- 
soms of  rosy  crimson.  A  poor  plant  in  hot,  dry 
soils,  it  is  here  a  most  attractive  one,  with  profu- 
sion of  flower  and  leafage,  and  passing  through 
the  severest  winters  unharmed.  Even  when  out 
of  bloom  it  is  still  interesting,  having  the  crim- 
son stems  headed  with  rosy  seed  vessels.  Spirsea 
gigantea  with  its  bold  leafage  is  a  noble  plant ;  its 
pliant  stems,  some  8  feet  high,  toss  and  sway  in 
the  summer  wiiid.  It,  too,  has  its  roots  in  the 
moisture,  and  its  creamy  flower-heads  show  out 
in  fulness  against  a  dark  group  of  Scotch  Fir 
trees  rich  in  the  blue-grey  tint  of  their  young 
growth.  Eryngium  alpinum  by  the  water-side 
has  its  crown  of  wild  bees  clustering  round  the 
spiny  purple  heads  of  bloom,  lying  there  intoxi- 
cated by  whatever  nectar  they  extract.  Beside 
the  Eryngium  is  Inula  Hookeri,  with  its  erect 
flower-stems  surmounted  by  the  gold-rayed  blos- 
soms. 

The  Rowan  berries  are  ripening,  and  when  they 
are  scarlet  we  know  that  these  fair  flowers  will 
have  passed  away  ;  but  autumn's  hand  is  boun- 
teous, and  holds  in  store  for  us  wealth  of  flower 
and  fruit,  of  colour  and  fragrance.  A.  L.  L. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

The  much-needed  rain  came  on  the  7th,  and  the 
flowers  are  looking  brighter  and  fresher  than  for 
a  long  time.  We  have  been  unfortunate  in  this 
part  of  Surrey  as  to  the  rainfall,  storms  that 
visited  other  districts  having  passed  us  by,  and 
as  an  outcome  of  the  long-continued  drought  all 
moisture-loving  plants  have  suffered  considerably. 
Where  facilities  for  watering  do  not  exist  they 
were  losing  their  foliage.  Any  Spira'as  not  in  a 
shady  position  were  quite  a  failure,  the  spike 
never  emerging  from  the  bud  stage  ;  the  excep- 
tion was  found  in  filipendula,  but  the  powerful 
and  rambling  root  action  of  this  variety  gives  it  a 
great  advantage.  I  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
mulching  and  heavily  watering  beds  of  the  newer 
Phloxes,  or  I  should  have  had  a  very  poor  display, 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  beds  were 
autumn-planted  and  both  well  prepared  and 
mulched.  The  rain  has  freshened  these  up  won- 
derfully, and  if  the  plants  are  run  through  to 
remove  the  dead  pips  I  shall  get  plenty  of  later 
bloom  from  the  back  buds.  The  large  white 
variety  Snowdon  seems  to  withstand  the  drought 
almost  better  than  any.  Of  things  which  a  dry 
season  seems  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the 
profusion  of  bloom,  as,  for  instance,  Sisy- 
rinchiuras  and  Antirrhinums,  it  has  been 
noticeable  that  the  flowers  were  not  nearly  so 
long  retained,  and  I  have  cleared  all  the 
earlier  spikes  from  the  latter.  This,  however, 
having  been  eflected  and  the  rain  following 
closely  on  the  operation,  the  secondary  display 
will  soon  be  at  its  best.  Tufted  Pansies  have 
stood  their  ground  well,  but  watering  in  their 
case  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  naturally  any 
amount  of  attention  in  the  removal  of  dead 
flowers.  Plants  from  cuttings  have  certainly 
done  better  with  me  this  year  than  divided  stuff. 
Brightly-coloured  flowers  for  cutting. — 
Monarda  didyma,  more  commonly  known  as 
Bergamot,  stands  remarkably  well  when  cut.  I 
have  a  piece  before  me  in  a  small  vase  that  has 
been  in  that  position  ten  days  looking  as  fresh 
as  when  it  was  gathered.  It  is  one  of  the  plants 
that  will  flourish  in  partial  shade,  and  is  looking 
well  at  present  associated  with  clumps  of  Chry- 
santhemum maximum.  Dahlias  are  doing  re- 
markably well  this  year.  They  came  early  into 
bloom  and  are  flowering  very  freely.  I  have  not 
any  of  the  new  varieties,  but  plenty  of  bright  and 
attractive  flowers  are  now  to  hand  of  (Jloriosa,  P^. 
Cannell  and  Sidney  Hollings,  three  good  older 
sorts.  On  a  north-west  border  Carnations  in 
crimson  and  scarlet  still  in  flower  are  Uriah  Pike 
and  Mephisto,  Hayes'  Scarlet  and  Guardsman. 
An  old  favourite,  Murillo,  has  done  remarkably 
well  this  year  and  supplied  a  lot  of  flowers  that, 
although  considerably  removed  perhaps  from  first- 
class  form,  have  been  good  in  colour  and  even 


in  form,  with  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  split. 
This  latter  characteristic  varies  considerably  with 
seasons  and  situations.  Mrs.  Reynolds-Hole,  for 
instance,  and  fancies  like  Cardinal  Wolsey,  (lold- 
finder,  and  Sir  B.  Seymour  are  very  fair  in  some 
years,  and  in  others  will  burst  the  calyx  directly 
the  bloom  is  expanded.  I  had  a  variety  sent  last 
year  from  a  considerable  distance  that  was  cer- 
tified a  non-splitter,  but  on  this  soil  it  is  one  of 
the  worst  offenders.  Other  bright  flowers  to  hand 
at  the  present  time  are  Gaillardias,  both  annual 
and  perennial,  and  Godetia  Gloriosa,  the  latter  a 
decided  acquisition  and  the  best  of  this  shade  I 
have  seen.  Some  of  the  things  on  which  I  rely 
to  furnish  material  for  cutting  are  this  year 
extremely  late,  for  which  the  dull,  cold  spring 
was  doubtless  responsible. 

Hardy  flower  borders. — The  mention  ear- 
lier in  these  notes  of  certain  things  that  in  ex- 
posed situations  are  never  at  their  best  in  a  dry 
summer  reminds  me  to  suggest  that  at  this  time 
they  may  be  marked  with  the  view  to  autumn 
removal  to  more  favourable  sites.  Any  very 
common  things  that  may  have  been  planted  at 
the  outset  to  fill  in  the  borders  quickly  may  be 
similarly  noted  to  be  replaced  by  better  things. 
The  preponderance  of  a  particular  colour  in 
various  parts  of  the  border  can  be  altered,  as  one 
of  the  attractions  of  such  borders  is  variety  as 
well  in  colour  as  in  different  plants,  and  this  can 
be  effected  at  the  same  time  that  suflicient  of 
each  is  planted  to  show  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
As  the  season  draws  to  its  close  the  variety  in 
colour  of  plants  still  in  flower  is  considerably 
lessened,  but  in  summer  there  is  no  ditficulty  in 
obtaining  it.  Attention  should  be  constantly 
given  to  any  plants  whose  season  is  naturally 
short  with  the  view  to  improve  the  same  by  the 
prompt  removal  of  all  dead  and  decaying  tiowers, 
such  things  for  instance  as  Sweet  Peas,  Poppies, 
and  others.  The  flowering  season  of  some  of  the 
newer  forms  of  Poppy  may  be  extended  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer  given  attention  of 
this  kind.  At  the  same  time,  I  hardly  think  it 
advisable  to  include  them  on  borders  devoted  to 
the  best  herbaceous  plants.  The  foliage,  given  a 
dry  time,  is  apt  to  take  on  a  brown  dingy  appear- 
ance rather  early  in  the  season. 

Clarcmont.  E.  BuRRELL. 


Campanula  lactiflora.— This  plant  is  men- 
tioned now  nearly  every  week  in  the  gardening 
papers,  but  many  correspondents  still  seem  to 
believe  that  C.  celtidifolia  is  a  different  plant. 
The  two  names,  however,  are  absolutely  synony- 
mous, one  being,  I  think,  E.  Boissier's  and  the 
other  M.  Bieberstein's  name,  both  given  indepen- 
dently about  the  same  time  to  the  species,  which 
they  found  in  the  Caucasus.  The  accepted  name 
is  given  in  "Index  Kewensis  "  and  the  "  Kew 
Handy  List  of  Hardy  Plants"  as  C.  lactiflora.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  ranges  from  dark  purple, 
through  every  paler  shade  down  to  white.  The 
average  life  of  the  plants  is  about  five  years.  The 
self- sown  seedlings  under  favourable  conditions 
produce  three  or  four  flowers  the  first  year  and 
grow  at  most  a  foot  high.  The  second  year  they 
grow  to  2  feet  or  ,3  feet  and  throw  up  several 
stalks.  The  third  year  they  may  be  considered 
full  grown,  and,  according  to  soil  and  situation, 
range  in  my  garden  from  5  feet  to  8  feet  high, 
bearing  sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  large  panicles 
of  countless  flowers.  When  soil  heaps  once 
become  infested  with  the  seed,  plants  come  up  in 
every  corner  of  the  garden  and  sometimes  grow 
up  in  the  middle  of  evergreens,  so  as  to  be  orna- 
mental. The  great  drawback  to  the  species  is  its 
frailty,  the  panicles  being  broken  to  pieces  by 
gales  if  not  securely  fastened. — C.  Wolley-Dod, 
Eilijc  Hall,  Malpax. 

Crinum  Powelli. — For  this  beautiful  hardy 
Crinum  we  are  indebted  to  the  hybridist's  skill, 
it  having  been  obtained  by  the  intercrossing  of 
Crinum  capense  and  C.  Moorei.  It  is  in  everyway 
a  far  finer  plant  than  C.  capense,  and  is  hardier 
than  C.  Moorei.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best 
results,   the    planting   of  C.    Powelli  should   be 


thoroughly  done,  for  the  huge  club-like  stems, 
often  a  yard  or  so  in  length,  should  be  placed  at 
such  a  depth  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  stem 
is  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  exposed 
portion  of  the  stem  may  be  covered  in  the  winter 
with  drj-  leaves,  and  in  this  way  the  bulbs  will 
pass  through  severe  frosts  without  injury.  The 
long  strap-like  leaves  are  so  brittle,  that  rough 
winds  play  sad  havoc  with  them  ;  hence,  in  plant- 
ing, as  sheltered  a  spot  as  possiljle  should  be 
chosen.  In  an  angle  formed  by  hothouses  or  in 
some  such  a  position,  this  Crinum  will  succeed 
perfectly,  the  additional  warmth  from  close 
proximity  to  the  heated  structures  just  meeting 
its  requirements.  In  planting,  the  soil  should  be 
taken  out  to  a  good  depth  (.3  feet  at  least),  and 
the  hole  re-filled  with  loam  and  well-decayed 
manure,  as  it  is  in  such  a  compost  as  this  that  we 
see  the  Crinum  at  its  best.  Drainage  is  necessary 
to  its  well-doing,  and  where  the  soil  is  of  a  clayey 
nature  it  is  often  an  advantage  to  put  some  brick- 
bats or  similar  material  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole.— T.      

BULBS  FOR  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  bulb  lists  fall 
on  us  from  all  parts  thick  as  the  leaves  in  Vallom- 
brosa,  it  may  be  well  to  think  of  the  wisdom  of 
avoiding  certain  errors  likely  to  lead  to  waste  of 
money  and  time.  It  is  not  only  this  we  have  to 
guard  against,  but  also  that  people  are  so  much 
discouraged  in  this  and  like  ways  that  they  some- 
times give  up  the  effort.  Perhaps  the  first  most 
important  thing  is  to  avoid  things  that  are  not 
really  hardy  enough  for  ourcountry.  The  difl'erence 
in  the  value  and  production  generally  of  plants 
that  are  really  fit  to  take  their  places  in  the 
climate,  and  come  up  year  after  year  to  remind  us 
of  their  presence,  and  those  which  live  only  by 
reason  of  delicate  attentions  at  some  time  of  the 
year,  such  as  winter  protection,  annual  planting 
or  sowing,  is  very  great.  Although  our  climate 
is  not  one  of  the  fairest  in  the  world,  it  is  wonder- 
ful what  a  number  of  things  are  perfectly  hardy 
in  it  in  the  way  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  It 
is  not  merely  that  we  have  to  guard  against  diffi- 
culties of  climate  ;  but  in  many  cases  there  is  a 
distinct  unfitness  of  soil  apart  altogether  from 
geographical  position.  It  is  quite  common  to  see 
things  doing  better  in  Norfolk,  for  instance,  than 
in  Sussex,  owing  to  the  influence  of  lighter  and 
warmer  soils.  'The  Tiger  Flower  (Tigridia),  for 
example,  is  easily  grown  in  many  parts  where 
there  is  fine  warm  soil,  yet  it  is  almost  useless  to 
attempt  to  grow  it  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
In  Ireland  the  common  Crown  Anemone  of  the 
Riviera  and  Southern  Europe  generally  is  quite 
hardy,  and,  owing  to  the  warm  friable  limestone 
soils  in  the  coast  districts,  it  is  possible  to  grow 
it  almost  as  freely  as  a  native  plant ;  whilst  in 
cool  places  and  heavy  soils  it  is  useless  to  plant  it, 
and  if  we  do  plant  it,  it  soon  dies  out.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  beautiful  Ranunculi.  They  are  not 
hardy  in  Britain  generally  without  special  care  in 
late  planting  and  protection.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  in  the  coldest  parts,  if  one  took  care  to 
protect  these  beautiful  Persian  Ranunculi  and 
plant  them  at  the  right  moment,  they  could  be 
successfully  gtown,  but  that  would  mean  a  great 
addition  to  the  labour  of  a  place.  The  nobler 
hardy  Iris,  Narcissus,  and  Lily  may  be  left  for 
years  in  the  same  place,  and  we  may  be  sure  that, 
if  anything,  they  will  improve  if  the  soil  be  right. 
Among  the  plants  we  see  often  in  lists,  and  which 
are  of  extremely  doubtful  value  for  the  country 
generally,  are  Babiana,  Ixia,  Sparaxis,  Ferraria 
(save  in  very  warm  soils),  Dietes,  Lyooris,  Milla, 
Cypella,  Hypo-xis,  Monva,  Merendera,  0.xalis  (as 
a  genus  save  two  or  three  kinds)  ;  and  these 
mainly  are  useless  because  our  climate  and  soil 
are  unsuitable  for  them. 

Apart  from  considerations  of  unfitness  of  soil 
and  hardiness,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  that 
undue  attention  is  very  often  given  in  English 
gardens  to  certain  other  families  that  are  free 
enough  as  regards  growth.  We  think  Hyacinths, 
which  always  take  the  lead  in  bulb  catalogues,  are 
valued  out  of  all  due  proportion,  being  stiff  and 
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often  ugly,  especially  out  of  doors.  Tlioy  are  not 
nearly  so  good  for  the  outdoor  garden  as  many 
other  plants,  and  much  money  is  spent  on  them 
which  might  very  well  bo  expended  on  things  of 
more  lasting  value  and  finer  form.  Anotlier 
family  which  is  found  in  some  Dutch  lists  in  great 
numbers  is  the  Allium,  liut,  beyond  one  or  two 
kinds,  such  as  the  Naples  Allium  and  A.  roseum, 
and  a  few  other  kinds  which  may  be  useful  as 
curiosities,  we  fail  to  see  what  there  is  in  those 
Alliums  to  entitle  thom  to  take  a  place  in  cata- 
logues to  the  e.\tent  they  do.  Many  of  them  are 
quite  inferior  as  garden  jilants,  and  nearly  all 
have  tlie  evil  smell  characteristic  of  the  family. 
Alstrumeria,  a  really  tine  and  beautiful  family,  is 
extremely  dilHcult  to  cultivate  in  cold  soils  and 
districts,  but  delights  in  limestone  and  other  warm 
sandy  soils. 

Even  where  there  is  no  question  of  the  beauty 
or  hardiness  of  the  plants,  as  in  the  Crocus,  it  is 
curious  how  in  some  places  any  attempt  at 
naturalisation  ends  in  the  plants  dying  out ;  in 
other  warm  soils,  chalk  and  the  like,  they  take 
readily  even  under  Beech  trees.  And  we  must  take 
such  things  into  account,  best  judging  by  results. 
Where  we  find  a  family  doing  well,  the  best  way 
is  to  encourage  it,  and  try  other  kinds  of  the  same. 


little  or  no  meaning  with  the  subject  of  this 
note,  which  in  large  plants  is  i)erha|)s  among  the 
rarest  of  hardy  perennials.  In  point  of  fact, 
"clumps "  of  this  would  bo  somewhat  dillicult  to 
secure  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  rootstock  or 
tubers.  At  the  same  time  this  does  not  dispose  of 
the  dilliculty  generally  experienced  in  getting  the 
plant  to  flower  at  all,  while  in  some  soils  the 
l)lant  simply  refuses  to  grow  with  any  treatment. 
In  British  gardens  some  dilliculty  attends  the 
culture  of  this  excellent  plant.  In  winter,  too, 
even  when  a  good  start  has  been  made  with  seed- 
lings, it  will  be  found  the  slugs  below  ground 
have  made  havoc  with  the  crowns,  and  if  the 
crown  is  destroyed  in  the  first  year  there  is  but 
little  hope  after.  The  best  .soil  for  the  plant  is 
one  that  is  deej),  warm,  rich,  and  well  drained, 
the  last  a  most  important  item.  If  seeds  have 
been  secured,  these  should  be  sown  in  drills  in  well 
drained  and  manured  ground,  selecting  a  spot 
where  there  is  little  fear  of  disturbance  for  a 
couple  of  years.  Sow  the  seeds  rather  thinly  and 
allow  the  young  plants  to  make  two  seasons' 
growth  without  disturbance,  finally  transplanting 
them  in  the  end  of  March  to  very  rich  and  light 
ground.  During  the  winter  there  is  very  little 
to  be  seen  of  the  plants,  so  completely  do  they  go 
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Of  Snowdrops,  for  example — where  they  thrive, 
and  they  by  no  means  thrive  everywhere — it 
would  be  right  to  try  the  many  new  forms,  some- 
times called  species.  So  again  the  Lilies,  of 
the  beauty  of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  are  hardy.  They 
are  fanciful  about  soil.  Tne  rosy  and  white 
forms  of  L.  speciosum,  for  example,  however  well 
treated,  very  often  dwindle  away  in  some  stiff 
soils,  blooming  the  first  year  or  two,  and  then — 
perhaps  assisted  by  the  too  common  disease  in 
some  way — one  stem  only  is  seen  where  a  dozen 
used  to  be,  and,  finally,  the  plants  die  out  alto- 
gether. In  otlier  soils,  small  plants  thrive  and 
rapidly  increase,  many  Lilies  taking  much  more 
freely  to  warm,  light  soils,  or  soils  which  have 
much  leaf-mould  and  peat  in  them.  Where  the 
natural  soil  is  of  this  nature,  it  should  encourage 
us  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  many  Lilies  now  in 
our  garden  flora. — Fidd. 

Asolepias  tuberosa. — This  is  both  one  of  the 
showiest  and  one  of  the  most  uncommon  of  good 
hardy  perennials.  What  in  many  instances  may 
be   termed   large   established   clumps    can    have 


to  rest  and  so  little  do  the  tubers  develop  till 
about  the  third  year.  With  age  and  given  rich 
and  deep  soil,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  roots  to  descend  deeply  into  the  earth  ;  there- 
fore, thej'  should  not  be  much  buried  when  planting. 
Eight  or  a  dozen  seedlings  will  form  a  group 
2  feet  or  2^  feet  across,  and  by  giving  a  warm, 
sunny  exposure  and  specially  preparing  places  in 
this  way  a  much  greater  share  of  success  may  be 
secured. — E.  J. 

Distinct  varieties  of  Lilium  auratum. — 
The  golden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan  is  represented  in 
our  gardens  by  innumerable  forms,  but  it  is  only 
to  a  few  of  the  most  distinct  that  varietal  names 
have  been  applied.  In  this  respect  it  differs  alto- 
gether from  Lilium  longiSorum  with  its  long  list 
of  varieties,  between  many  of  which  there  is 
little,  if  any,  difference.  Still,  there  are  a  few 
clearly  defined  varieties  of  L.  auratum,  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  which  is  rubro-vittatum,  in 
which  there  is  a  broad  crimson  stripe  up  the 
middle  of  each  segment.  When  first  openeil  the 
blossoms  of  this  are  remarkably  bright  and  showy, 
but  the  coloured  portion  soon  loses  its  brightness 
and  becomes  more  of  a  brownish  hue,  when,  of 


course,  it  is  much  less  effective.  All  the  indi- 
viduals of  this  variety  are  by  no  means  of  equal 
merit,  some  having  the  crimson  band  far  more 
clearly  defined  than  others.  In  the  very  richest 
form,  to  which  the  name  of  omentum  has  been 
applied,  the  numerous  spots  are  also  of  a  deep 
crimson  tint.  In  direct  contrast  to  the  preced- 
ing we  have  the  variety  virginale,  or  Wittci,  in 
which  the  llower  is  of  a  pure  unspotted  white, 
with  the  exception  of  a  golden  stripe  down  the 
centre  of  each  segment.  It  is  extremely  chaste 
and  beautiful,  and  is  by  many  preferred  to  the 
crimson-banded  variety,  but  the  two  are  really  .so 
distinct  from  each  other  that  no  comparison  can 
be  drawn  between  them.  In  one  respect  at  least 
virginale  claims  superiority,  and  that  is,  the 
blossoms  remain  in  an  effective  condition  longer 
than  in  the  other.  The  third  variety  to  be 
mentioned  is  platyphyllum,  which  is  altogether  a 
more  vigorous  plant  than  the  typical  L.  auratum. 
Besides  its  more  robust  and  taller  growth,  as  well 
as  the  increased  width  of  the  leaves  from  whence 
the  varietal  name  is  derived,  this  also  differs  in 
the  flower,  which  is  larger,  more  massive,  and  a 
good  deal  shallower  than  that  of  the  type.  All 
of  these  varieties  are  imported  from  .Japan  during 
the  winter  months,  and  as  a  rule  they  realise 
good  prices.  The  bulbs  of  platyphyllum  differ 
from  those  of  the  common  L.  auratum  in  being 
larger  and  with  broader  and  more  massive  scales 
of  a  yellower  tinge.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
of  rubro-vittatum  and  virginale  are  compara- 
tively small,  but  even  then  they  flower  well. — 
H.  P. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Jasione  perennis. — This  is  worth  more  atten- 
tion than  it  seems  to  have.  I  cannot  say  how 
long  it  is  since  I  .saw  it  especially  so  fine  and 
bright  as  this  year.  It  is  a  low  grassy  plant 
witih  a  long  thin  stem  surmounted  with  flowers 
suggesting  those  of  the  bright  and  beautiful 
annual  Centaurea  cyanus. 

Dianthus  Atkinsoni. — For  many  years  now 
I  have  mentioned  this  plant,  and  be  it  understood 
this  identical  plant.  There  are  some  who  still 
insist  that  it  is  not  a  perennial  variety.  My  one 
specimen  plant,  now  so  full  of  flowers,  and  more 
brilliant  than  even  the  Poppies,  is  no  less  vigorous 
than  ever,  and  in  the  identical  place  where  it  has 
flowered  for  a  long  series  of  summers.  It  is  not 
more  than  1|  feet  across,  but  it  might  have  been 
much  larger  had  it  not  been  cut  and  culled  from 
for  cuttings  every  autumn.  It  proves  infinitely 
more  easy  to  grow  and  propagate  in  this  garden 
than  the  fine  double-flowered  Napoleon  III. 

Inula  ensifolia. — This  is  the  most  desirable 
of  all  its  tribe  that  I  know  for  the  rock  garden. 
There  is  a  neatness  about  the  whole  plant  which, 
when  in  flower,  is  but  9  inches  high.  It  is  rigid 
and  flowers  a  long  time,  and  is  without  the  run- 
ning root  habit  common  to  some  of  its  genus. 

Teucrium  pyrenaicum.  —  I  find  this  very 
charming  alpine  plant  more  often  met  with  in 
trade  and  other  catalogues  than  as  a  flourishing 
garden  plant.  It  would  not  miitter  so  much 
were  it  not  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  lovely 
of  all  the  things  we  get  from  alpine  habitats. 
.Just  now  it  is  flowering  at  2  inches  high,  the 
white  and  purple  flowers  nestling  in  congested 
whorls  of  bract-like  foliage,  and  the  lower  parts 
of  the  procumbent  stems  are  closely  furnished 
with  almost  round,  crenate,  wrinkled,  and  deep 
green  shining  leaves.  The  effect  of  the  herbage 
just  now  is  almost  that  of  a  rosette  form.  I 
fancy  the  reason  it  is  scarce  maj'  be  that  young 
stock  is  exceedingly  hard  to  keep  through  the 
first  winter.  I  have  no  dilliculty  in  getting  nice 
rooted  twigs  in  the  autumn,  but  nearly  all  go  off 
both  in  the  open  and  in  cold  frames  in  winter.  I 
I  feel  sure  that  neither  the  coldness  nor  the 
changeableness  of  our  climate  can  bo  the  cause. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  the  remed\-  for  this  will 
prove  to  be  in  taking  off-sets  with  pieces  of  two- 
year-old  root-stems. 

Gerbera  Kunzeana. — Can  anyone  say  if  this 
differs  much  from  or  is  identical  with  G.  lanugi- 
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nosa  ?  My  plants  coming  on  from  seed  cannot  so 
far  be  distinguished  from  those  of  G.  lanuginosa, 
which  I  know  well,  and  know  it  to  be  a  perfectly 
hardy  species,  though  the  curious  flowers  are  but 
indifferent  judged  by  the  standard  of  beauty  of 
the  better-known  G.  Jamesoni. 

Pheasant  Grass  (Apera  arundinacea). — This 
beautiful  grass  is  worth  growing  at  any  cost,  but 
the  fact  that  in  the  place  where  I  stood  out 
flowering  plants  last  summer  there  is  now  a  lot  of 
self-sown  seedlings  may  furnish  a  hint  as  to  the 
hardiness  of  the  species. 

Campanula  pulloides  is  one  of  the  pretty 
things  raised  in  the  gardens  at  Coombehshacre 
by  Mr.  Archer-Hind,  by  whose  kindness  I  had  a 
plant  two  years  ago.  It  comes  in,  as  indicated 
by  its  name,  somewhere  near  puUa,  and  suggests 
itself  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  embracing  such 
hybrids  as  G.  F.  Wilson,  turbinata,  and  other 
forms  of  carpathica.  The  features  distinguish- 
ing it  are  chiefly  the  deep  purple  colour  of  its 
numerous  bells  and  its  lateness.  The  plant  is  only 
3  inches  or  4  inches  high,  and  of  a  pretty  tufted 
habit,  the  foliage  larger  and  rounder  than  in  C. 
puUa,  and  more  after  the  carpathica  style. 
Though  not  over  vigorous,  it  is  much  more  so 
than  pulla.  With  me  C.  pulla  is  but  an  indifi'e- 
rent  perennial. 

Hypericum  olympicum. — This  is  one  of  the 
dwarfer  shrubby  St.  .John's  Worts,  only  having 
a  stature  of  a  foot  or  so  ;  its  terminal  flowers  are 
remarkable  for  their  great  size  and  beauty.  A 
note  should  be  made  of  this  plant  for  the  warmer 
nooks  of  rock  work.  J.  Wood. 

Woodville,  Kirkstall. 
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will!  in  the  British  Isles.  It  is  not  E:iven  as  a  native 
plant  in  Sowerby's  '"  Botany,"  and  in  the  "  English 
I'lowor  (Jarden"  it  is  said  to  be  a  native  oi:  Co  sica. 
I  found  it  the  other  day  growing  in  greit  profu^'ioii 
and  luxuriance  in  a  vi'lage  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
county  Cork,  where,  if  it  is  not  indig-'nous,  it  has 
established  itself  in  a  most  extraordinary  way  For 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  street  the  stones  in 
the  paved  gutter  were  covered  witli  this  little  Mint. — 
H.  M.  W. 

Koiphofia  nobilis. — Truly  a  noble  plant,  and 
if  only  the  true  form  exists  uader  tlie  name,  tlie  spikes 
from  established  ijlants  will  tower  away  to  7  feet,  and 
even  S  foet  and  \)  feet  high.  It  is  in  this  way  one  of 
the  grandest  plants  for  distant  effect  in  the  garum, 
and  if  jiuliciously  employed  where  shrubs  of  a  sombre 
hue  are  massed,  an  excellent  result  will  ensue.  Care- 
fully utilised  in  this  way  there  is  a  wid"  scope  for  such 
telling  subjects  as  this  in  any  good  sized  garden.  In  any 
case  it  is  a  spl»^ndid  subject  for  planting  in  isolated 
groups  on  the  grass,  and  if  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  house,  the  effect  when  in  flower  is  a  brilliant  one. 

Lavender. — As  a  market  flower  for  sale  in  t)nnches 
when  in  full  bloom  few  things  are  more  reliable,  as 
the  demand  seems  always  equal,  if  not  in  excess  of  the 
supply-  Fortunately,  it  grows  freely  in  our  light  dry 
soil,  and  old  hushes  continue  to  yield  good  crops  for 
many  years,  but  when  they  get  old  and  straggling, 
they  are  easily  converted  into  young  dw<irf  bushes 
again,  as  even  good-sized  branches  out  off  aid  planted 
deeply  in  the  soil  root  freely,  and  soon  form  protifable 
beds  again.  In  private  gardens  a  few  good-sized 
bushes  are  decidedly  ornamental,  and  the  flowers  cut 
and  dried  when  in  bloom  are  always  acceptable. — 
J.  G.,  Qosport. 
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In     most    places   the    Tiger    Lilies    are    rather 
later  than    usual,   but    are    none    the   less   wel- 
come on  that  account,  supplying  as  they   do  a 
colour   which   is    but    little    represented   among 
plants  in  flower.     There  are  several  forms  of  the 
Tiger  Lily  in  our  gardens,   and   the  one  that  is 
now  in  most  general   cultivation   is  the   variety 
splendens  or  Leopoldi,  which  difl'ers  in  many  well- 
marked  features  from  the  typical  Lilium  tigrinum. 
The  principal   items  of  diflerence  from  an  orna- 
mental point  of  view  are  the  larger  and  brighter 
coloured  blossoms,  and  the  fact  that  the  foliage 
is  as  a  rule  retained  in  better  condition  than  in 
the  other  forms  of  the  Tiger  Lily.     The  spots  on 
the   petals,  too,  are  larger    than  in   any   of   the 
others.      Besides    these     we    have    the    double- 
flowered  variety,  which  at  one  time  was  thought 
highly  of,  and  it  still  remains  as  the  best  example 
of  a   double-flowered  Lily  in  our  gardens.     Still 
for  all  that  it  is  not  (at  least,  from  my  point  of 
view)  nearly  so  beautiful  as  the  single  forms.  The 
variety  Fortunei  is  extremely  woolly  in  all  stages 
of    growth,    and    its   flowers    are   rather   lighter 
coloured   than   those   of    the   others.     Enormous 
bulbs  of  this  variety  are  sent  here  from   Japan 
during  the  winter  months,  and  favourably  situated 
they  push  up  a  very  strong  stem,  crowned  by  a 
large  pyramidal-shaped  head  of  blossom.     These 
varieties  of  the  Tiger  Lil}'  vary  somewhat  in  their 
season  of  blooming,  the  first  to  open  being  the 
typical    kind,    then    the    double- flowered    form, 
closely   followed   by   splendens,    and   last   of   all 
we  have  the  variety  Fortunei.     The  bulbs  from 
Japan  are  much  later  in   flowering  than  the  other 
varieties,    but   when   Fortunei    is  grown  in    this 
country  and   under  the  same   conditions   as   the 
others,  it  is  not  far  behind  them.     The  Tiger  Lily 
and  its  several  forms  may  all  be  regarded  as  good 
border  Lilies,  for  they  will  flower  well  in  ordinary 
garden  soil.     On  the  other  hand,  they  are  seldom 
happy  under  pot  culture,  unless  it  be  the  variety 
splendens,   wliich  proves    very  .amenable   to  this 
mode  of  treatment.    They  are  all  perfectly  hardy, 
and  succeed  well  in  good  sandy  loam.  T. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FLOWEB. 

Mentha  Requlenl. — I  should  be  glad  to  know 
if  auy  of  your  readers  have  found  this  plant  growing 


The  dry  weather  of  the  past  month  has  had  a 
wonderful  efl'ect  in  forwarding  and  ripening  vege- 
tation both  in  field  and  garden.  Towards  the  end 
of  July  the  wheat  fields  showed  a  golden  tinge, 
and  the  Oats  were  already  cut  or  were  in  process 
of  being  harvested,  the  reaping-machine,  with  its 
revolving  rakes  and  vibrating  rattle,  taking  the 
place  of  manual  labour  in  all  but  the  most  primi- 
tive country  districts.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
the  Meadowsweets  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  from 
where  they  grow  by  lane-side  and  reedy  water- 
course, or  stand  in  battalions  among  the  rough 
herbage  that  fringes  the  neglected  orchard,  from 
the  boughs  of  whose  patriarch  Apple  tree  the 
green  woodpecker,  with  undulating  flight  and 
scarlet  crest  aglow,  seeks  a  more  secluded  retreat 
in  the  neighbouring  copse,  giving  vent  the  while 
to  a  peal  of  strident  bird-laughter,  the  fabled  pre- 
cursor of  the  rain  that  refuses  to  materialise.  On 
the  cliffs,  earlier  in  the  year  bright  with  the  Sea 
Pinks,  there  is  a  purpler  glow  where  the  Heather 
has  spread  its  opulent  colouring  among  the  grey- 
ness  of  the  rocks.  From  here  as  evening  falls 
one  can  here  the  shrill  screaming  of  the  swifts  as 
they  sweep  with  incredible  velocity  round  the 
buildings  of  an  adjacent  village,  ere,  soaring  in 
circles,  they  ascend  till  lost  to  sight  in  the  clear 
air.  But  the  music  of  the  spring-tide  is  pa-^t  ;  the 
cuckoo  is  no  longer  vocal :  the  dawn-chorus  is 
silent ;  summer  has  stilled  the  voices  that  but 
lately  trilled  so  tirelessly,  and,  until  another 
spring  arrives,  hedgerow  and  spinney  will  not 
again  resound  with  the  singing  of  the  birds. 

In  the  garden  the  Acanthus  has  reared  above 
its  noble  leafage  stately  bloom-spikes  6  feet  and 
more  in  height,  Achillea  ptarmica  fl.-pl.  The 
Pearl  is  white  with  a  wealth  of  rosette-shaped 
blossoms,  while  Aciena  microphylla  has  disclosed 
its  rosy-spined  flower-globes  over  level  spaces  of 
the  rock  garden  and  in  borders  where,  on  account 
of  its  lowly  growth,  it  is  used  as  an  edging  or 
carpeting  plant.  In  sheltered  gardens  the  African 
Lilies  (Agapanthus  umbellatus),  both  blue  and 
white  varieties,  have  borne  their  handsome 
umbels,  which  remain  ornamental  for  some 
weeks.  In  gardens  where  the  soil  is  heavy  and 
damp  this  plant  is  rarely  a  success,  as  it  appears 
to  require  a  more  thorough  ripening  than  is  pos- 
sible in  such  a  situation  in  order  to  induce  flower- 
production,  while  in  dry  and  sunny  positions  it 
rarely  fails  to  blossom  satisfactorily.  The  hybrid 
Alstnemerias  have  been  especially  attractive,  and 
no  one  who  has  not  seen  the  effect  produced  by 


clumps  a  yard  or  so  in  breadth  and  twice  as  much 
in  length,  in  which  the   varied  colours  of  these 
beautiful   flowers,    ranging  from  rose-crimson  to 
cream,    are   blended   in  harmonious    association, 
can  form  an  idea  of  the  decorative  value  of  this 
section  of  the  AlstriL-meria  family,  two  or  three 
plants  dotted  about  the  border  being  totally  in- 
adequate to  produce  the  striking  effect  of  which 
they  are  capable  when  massed  in  quantity.     They 
are  easily  raised  from  seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
and  in   the  south-west  are  perfectly  hardy,  even 
when  planted  at  as  shallow  a  depth  as  3  inches, 
though  it  is  generally  held  that  their  roots  should 
be  covered  by  at  least  0  inches  or  8  inches  of  soil. 
The  handsome  orange  A.  aurantiaca,  which,  asso- 
ciated with  the  metallic-blue   Eryngium  Oliveri- 
anum  in  floral  arrangements,  presents  a  charming 
colour-contrast,   has  also  been   in  fine  bloom,  as 
has  A.   psittacina,  while  the  white  A.  pelegrina 
alba  has  also  flowered  in  South  Devon.     The  first 
white  blossoms  of  Anemone  japonica  alba  Hono- 
rine  .lobert  are  already  reminding   us    that  the 
autumnal   days    are    not    far    distant,   and    the 
Pearly    Everlasting     (Antennaria    margaritacea) 
has    produced    its    white    flower-clusters.       The 
blue   of    Anchusa    italica    was   at    its   brightest 
during    the     early    days    of    the    month,     and 
the  Anthericums  have  afforded  many  a  slender 
bloom-spike.    Of  the  St.  Bruno's  Lilies,  the  larger 
variety  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  size  of  its 
white  flowers    upon  the  type,    but  the  latter  is 
very  graceful  and  has  a    pleasing  effect  when 
arranged  loosely  in  flower-vases,  while  St.   Ber- 
nard's Lily  (A.   Liliago)  bears  branched   stems  of 
white  flowers,  which  attain  a  height  of  2  feet  and 
are  unassumingly  attractive.     The   white   Snap- 
dragon (Antirrhinum),  raised  from  cuttings  of  a 
strain  of  particular  purity  of  colour,  is  effective 
in  masses,  some  old  plants  being  bushes  of  flower 
2  feet  high  and  half  as  much  again  in  diameter. 
The  Aquilegias,  though  past  the  zenith  of  their 
beauty,  were  still  pleasing  at  the  commencement 
of    the    month,    and   the    Sea    Pinks   or   Thrifts 
(Armeria)had  not  then  terminated  their  flowering 
season.     Astrantia  maxima  has  borne  its  Scabious- 
like blossoms   throughout  .luly,    and  in   many  a 
garden  the  Arums  in  the  proximity  of  water  opened 
their  white  spathes  in   numbers.     The  Arundos 
have  become  objects  of  decorative  beauty  as  the 
month  has  progressed,  A.  consiiicua  sending  up 
its    long     silver-plumed    shafts,    whose    slender 
stems  curve  gracefully  outwards,    furnishing  an 
example  of  delicacy  of  form  such  as  the  Pampas 
Grass  (Gynerium)  with  its  more  rigid  stalks  can- 
not  provide.     In   A.   donax,   as  well,   beauty   of 
form,  though  of  a  different  character,  is  expressed, 
and  from  the  tall  straight  shafts  the  long  blue- 
green   leaves   flutter   like   lance   pennons  in   the 
breeze.    Very  eti'ective  is  this  Arundo  when  stand- 
ing out  among  lower-growing  subjects  against  a 
dark  background,  and  grace  of  form  is  also  pro- 
vided by  the  Bamboos,  whose  foliage  has  suffered 
but  little  during  the  past  mild  winter. 

In  sheltered  gardens  Babianas  have  been  bloom- 
ing, and  the  tuberous  Begonias  are,  week  by  week, 
increasing  the  mantle  of  brilliant  colour  that 
crowns  their  quickly  -  spreading  leafage.  The 
tall  blossom  -  spires  of  the  Plume  Poppy 
(Bocconia  cordata),  ivory  -  white  and  pale 
brown,  rise  on  high  above  the  deeply  -  cut 
glaucous  leaves  that  adorn  the  lofty  stems, 
their  silvery  reverses  gleaming  as  the  wind 
fitfully  stirs  them.  Of  Campanulas  many  have 
been  in  bloom,  including  C.  c:es|)itosa  and  C.  car- 
patica  with  their  white  forms,  C.  turbinata  and 
its  form  known  as  C.  pelviformis,  which  bears 
wide-spreading  lavender  flowers,  C  Van  Houttei, 
C.  garganica,  C.  cenisia,  C.  G.  F.  Wilson,  C. 
Raineri,  C.  punctata,  C.  Waldsteiniana  and  many 
more  of  the  rock  garden  Campanulas  ;  while  of  the 
stronger-growing  varieties,  C.  grandis  and  its 
white  form  were  still  in  flower  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  month,  as  were  the  Peach-leaved  Bell- 
flower  (C.  persicifolia),  its  white  and  double 
white  forms,  as  well  as  its  large-flowered  variety, 
while  C.  latifolia  produced  its  pendent  blooms  of 
white  and  purple  on  its  vigorous  flower-shoots, 
and  towards  the  end  of  July  the  Chimney  Cam- 
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pamila  (C.  pyrainidiilis)  began  to  perfect  its  tall 
column  of  blossom,  while  the  Canterbury  Bolls 
(C.  Medium),  where  the  earlier  flowers  had  been 
removed  as  soon  as  faded,  alTorded  a  second  crop 
of  showy  bloom.  CaUirhoe  iin'olucrata  and  C. 
I'apavor  have  produced  their  attracti\o  llowors, 
while  the  new  race  of  large-flowered  Cainias  has 
commenced  a  brilliant  display  in  many  gardens, 
and  the  first  rose-lake  flower-cluster  on  the  hand- 
some noble-leaved  Canna  Ehmanni  iridiflora 
e.xpan<led  its  drooping  blossoms  before  the  end  of 
the  month. 

Carnations  have  been  very  charming  in  some 
soils  and  situations,  the  self   colours   being   un- 
doubtedly the  most  satisfactory  for  effect  in  the 
garden.     Celsia    cretica    has    borne     its    yellow 
flowers,  and  of  the  Centaureas,  C.  babylonica,  C. 
macrocephala  and  C.    montana   ha\e  bloomed  in 
the  wild  garden,   while  in  the  border  the   blue 
Cornflower  (C.  cyanus)  and  the  Sweet  Sultan  (C. 
moschata)  have  formed    breadths  of  blue,  white 
and    yellow.      Chelone     barbata,    with    its     tall 
slender    flower -stems    strung  with    orange  -  red 
drooping  blossoms,  has  been  exceedingly  decora- 
tive, and  Chrysanthemum  maximum  grandiflorum, 
with  larger  blossoms  and  dwarfer  foliage  than  the 
type,  on   whicli  it  is  a  great  improvement,   has 
been  a  mass  of  bloom.     The  slender  white  flower 
racemes  of  Cimicifuga  racemosa  hang  swaying  in 
the  breeze.     Clematis  Il.ividiana  has  produced  its 
flowers,   and   Cosmos  bipinnatus  has  commenced 
to  exi)and  its  single  blossoms  above  its  delicate 
foliage.     The  white  form  of  the  plant  is  by  far 
the   most    decorative,    and    its    flowers    arrange 
charmingly   with   their   own   leafage.     The  blue 
Convolvulus    mauritanicus    and    flesh  -  pink    C. 
Cneorum  have  aUo  been  in  bloom,  and  Coreopsis 
grandiflora  is  stdl  golden  with  blossom.     Crinum 
capense  has  thrown  up  its  tall  umbels  of  large 
light  pink  flowers,  while  the  little  Cypella  Her- 
bert!  has   opened  a   few  of  its    apricoc  coloured 
blossoms,   whose  form  indicates  the  plant's  con- 
nection with   the  Tigridia  family.     Early  in  the 
month  the  tall  Delphiniums  presented  a  striking 
appearance,   especially  the  varieties    possessing 
Cambridge-blue  flowers,  which  when  backed  by- 
evergreens   stand   out   in   delightful   contrast  to 
their  surroundings.     Large  clumps,  consisting  of 
half  a   hundred   or   more   liloomspikes,  some  of 
them   7  feet  or  8  feet  in  height,  are  among  the 
most  effective  plants  that  can  be   used   for   the 
back  of  herbaceous  borders.     The  Cactus  Dahlias 
have  already  come  into   bloom,  but  have  not  as 
yet  given  more  than  a  hint  of  the  display  that 
they    will    afford    in     the     succeeding     months. 
Gloriosa  and  Starfish  are  two  good  scarlets,  while 
Cycle,    lake-coloured ;    Lady    Penzance,    yellow  ; 
Matchless,  maroon  ;  and    the  exquisitely  tinted 
Delicata  have  perfected  many  a  bright  blossom. 
The    bright    crimson     Dianthus    Napoleon    III. 
makes   a   spot   of    vivid    colour    in  rockery   and 
border,    and    Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum 
Harpur-Crewe   has    still    a   few   golden    stars  to 
flaunt,  while  in  the  early  days  of  July  the  Burn- 
ing  Bush  or  Dittany  (Dictamnus  Fraxinella)  was 
clothed  with   purple  and  white  densely-flowered 
bloom-spikes.     Echinops  Ritro,  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Globe   Thistles,  has   perfected   its  spherical 
blooms.     The    Rocky    Mountain    Willow     Herb 
(Epilobium  obcordatum)   bore    its   rosy    flowers, 
and  in  marshy  spots  the  common   Willow  Herb 
(Epilobium  angustifolium)  has  been   bright  with 
blossom,  a  space  of  some  three  acres  beneath  a 
wooded  clift'  being  a  sheet  of  rose  colour  visible 
from  afar.     Erigeron  speciosus  has  afforded  quan- 
tities  of  its  lavender,  golden-centred  stars,   and 
E.  mucronatus  is  flowering  profusely  in  all  situa- 
tions. 

In  the  wild  garden  the  white  Foxgloves  have 
created  a  delightful  picture,  their  tall  spires  of 
bloom  rising  above  the  lower-growing  vegetation, 
and  standing  out  in  high  relief  against  a  back- 
ground of  Portugal  Laurel  and  other  evergreens. 
The  Plantain  Lilies  have  supplemented  their 
handsome  foliage  by  spikes  of  bell-shaped, 
pendent  blooms,  while  great  bushes  of  Fuchsia 
Riccartoni  are  crimson  with  countless  blossoms. 
The   Gaillardias  are   bright   with  their   red   and 


gold,  and  the  (loat's  Rues  (Galegaotlicinalis),  both 
the  mauve  type  and  its  white  variety,  have  been 
covered  with  their  Pea-like  blossoms.     For  indoor 
decoration   each   colour  is  ei|ually   valuable,    the 
white  forming  a  charming  arrangement  when  used 
alone,  while  the  mauve  associates  pleasingly  with 
light   yellow,  such  as   is    provided    by   the    Paris 
Daisies.     The  Cape  Hyacinth  (Galtonia  candicans) 
commenced  to  expand  the  ivory  bells  that   hang 
from   the  tall  flower-spike  with  the  closing  days 
of  the  month,  a  particidarly  pleasing  ell'ect  being 
obtained  where  these  are   seen  rising  out   of  an 
undergrowth    of  the   bright  blue  Salvia   patens. 
The    Partridge    Berry    (( iaultheria    procumbens) 
in  rock  gardens  is  thickly  studded  with  droop- 
ing   white   blossoms,   while   Gaura   Lindheimeri, 
4  feet  in  height,  has  its  slender  flower-shoots  set 
with   rosy-white  bloom.      The   Gazanias   make  a 
breadth  of  glowing  orange  in  the  morning  sun- 
light, and  the  scarlet  spikes  of  Gladiolus  brench- 
leyensis    form    spots    of  vivid    colour.       Of    the 
(!entians,  a  few  infrequent  blooms  are  still  to  be 
found  on  (!.  acaulis,  and  G.  asclepiadea,  (i.  cruciata 
andG.septemfida  are  flowering.    Geranium  lancas- 
trien.se  and  ti.  striatum  have  been  in  bloom,  as  has 
( i.   sanguineum,  while  the  latter's  white  variety 
was  in  flower  at  Coombetishacre.     The  scarlet  of 
Geum  coccineum  is  still  present  in  the  garden, 
but  the  flower-lace  of  Gypsophila  paniculata,  less 
matured    than   in   former   seasons,    had   scarcely 
reached  its  most  attractive  stage  by  the  conclud- 
ing days  of  the  month.     The  annual  Sunflowers 
lift  their  wide  brown  discs   in   company  with  the 
stately  spires   of   the    Hollyhocks    from    many  a 
cottage  garden  plot,  and  the  earliest  of  the  peren- 
nial Sunflowers  have  unfolded  their  golden  blos- 
soms.    Old  plants  of  Heliotrope  that  in  sheltered 
spots  have  passed  through  the  winter  unharmed 
are  odorous  with  blossom.     Helenium  |iumilum  is 
yellow    with    flower,  while    of    the   lUy    Lilies, 
Hemerocallis  fulva,   H.   Kwanso,    and   its   hand- 
some  variegated    variety,    as    well   as    the    new 
large-flowered   H.    aurantiaca   major,   have   been 
in   bloom,   and  Hydrangeas,  both  of  the  panicu- 
lata  and    Hortensia    species,    are    daily    enlarg- 
ing their  miniature  blossoms.     The  common   St. 
John's  Wort  (Hypericum  calycinum)  has  covered 
a  steep  bank  of  poor  soil  with  its  golden   flowers, 
and   H.  Moserianum  is   in  good  bloom,  growing 
into  a  large  bush  in  some  seaside  gardens  in  the 
south-west.     Indigofera  floribunda  has  borne  its 
pink  flower-racemes  in  sheltered  situations  where, 
early  in  July,  Ixias  and  Sparaxis  were  to  be  seen 
in   flower.       Inula  glandulosa   has   produced    its 
narrow-rayed  orange  stars,  and  the  coarse-grow- 
ing I.  Helenium  has  a  good  effect  in  corners  of 
the  garden    where  its    vigour  will   not  interfere 
with   less    robust   subjects.       Iris    orientalis   has 
thrown  up  tall  spikes  of  white  and   yellow   blos- 
soms, hut  I.  aurea  and  I.  Monnieri  did  not  extend 
their  bloominc   period  into  .July.     The  sweetly- 
scented  Jaborosa  integrifolia  was  in  flower  early 
in  the  month,  and  the  Kniphofias  perfected  their 
brilliant    spear -heads    of    bloom,    the    sulphur- 
coloured  K.  Lachesis  bearing  flowers  of  a  charm- 
ing tint.     The  Everlasting   Pea   (Lathyrus   lati- 
folius)  is  a  favourite  with  the  cottager,  and  makes 
a  pretty  picture  rambling  through  a  fence  or  up  a 
trellis,  the  white  variety  being  also  valuable   for 
providing     cut     flowers.       Lavatera     trimestris, 
white,   pink,  and  red,    is  also   in   great   request 
for  indoor  decoration,  lasting  in   water  for  a  con- 
siderable  period   if   the    flower  -  sprays    are   cut 
before  the  blossoms  are  fully  expanded.     In  the 
garden  these  flowers  .are  very  ornamental,  grow- 
ing to  a  height  of   .3  feet  and  bearing   a   great 
number  of  large  flowers,  which  render  the  plants 
objects  of  beauty  for  some  weeks. 

Of  Lilies,  L  candidum  has  been  generally  satis- 
factory in  the  neighbourhood  this  season,  few  cases 
of  the  disease  having  come  under  my  notice.  L. 
excelsum  (or  testaceum)  has  been  exceptionally 
fine,  as  has  L.  Humboldti.  L.  Martagon  and  the 
attractive  L.  Martagon  album  have  also  bloomed 
well,  as  has  the  old  Orange  Lily  (L.  croceum), 
this  having  attained  a  height  of  7  feet  in  rich 
soil,  where  it  has  been  undisturbed  for  some 
years.     The  Swamp  Lilies,  L.  canadense,  L.  par- 


dalinum,  and  L.  superbum,  have  bloomed,  though 
the   Panther   Lilies    have    not   thrown    up    such 
vigorous  stems   or  produced   as   numerous   blos- 
soms as  they  did  last  year.     L.  auratuin  has  done 
well  in  some  gardens,  bulbs  that  have   been   un- 
disturbed for  two  years  having   furnished  flower- 
stems  over  G  feet  in  height,  while  I   have  seen 
several  specimens  of  L.  Hansoni  in  flower.    In  the 
rock   garden  Linaria  repens  alba  has  been  blos- 
soming, the  light  blue  Linum  narbonense  and  the 
golden  L.  flavum  and   L.  arboreum  have  been  in 
flower,  and  Lindelotia  speclabilis  has  produced  its 
|)urple   llower-clusters,    while    the    vivid    scarlet 
Lychnis    chalcedonica,     L.    Haageana,    and    the 
double  white  L.  vespertina  have  also  been  in  bloom. 
The  early  green  leaved  variety  of  Lobelia  cardin- 
alis  has  produced   its   vermilion  flower-spike,  and 
by  the  waterside  the   Loosestrife  (Ly thrum)   has 
been   bright  with    colour.      The    Musk    Mallow 
(Malva  moschafa)  has    been  white  with    faintly- 
scented   blossoms,  and   the  Fennel-leaved  Matric- 
aria  inodora   fl.-pl.     has    commenced  to    bloom, 
while   the    Night-scented   Stock    (Matthiola    bi- 
cornis)  and  the  Mignonette,  two  sweetly-perfumed 
flowers,    ha\  e   dowered    the    garden    with   their 
odours.     On   hot   banks  of  light  soil  near  the  sea 
the  Mesembryanthemums  have  made  a  brilliancy, 
and  along  the  edges  of  the  streamlet  the  Mimulus 
has  spread  a  line  of  crimson  and  gold,  while  in  the 
gardens   where   old  fashioned  flowers  find   favour 
the  Bergamot  ( Monarda  didyma)  has  perfected  its 
deep  red  flower-heads.   The  scented  Tobacco  plant 
(Nicotiana    affinis),    although     not     particularly 
attractive  during  the  daytime,  wakes  to   beauty 
and  sweetness  with  the  coming  of  the  twilight 
hours.     From   its  feathery  foliage  the  pale  blue 
flowers    of    Love-in-a-mist    (Nigella)    look     out. 
Many   of   the   evening   Primroses   have   been    in 
bloom,  among  these  being  <Enothera  fruticosa,  (Fj. 
Youngi,    (I'j.    speciosa,     tE.     Lamarckiana,     fE. 
macroearpa,  (E.  marginata,  and  IE   pumila,  while 
Oxalis  floribunda  rosea  still  made  a  bright  patch 
of  colour  in  the  sunshine  during  the  early  portion 
of  the   month.     The  Tufted  Pansies  provide  the 
garden  with  an  abundance  of  soft  colours,  which 
may  be  utilised  with  pleasing  effect  either  in  the 
level  border  or  for  draping  rockery  and  wall  with 
a  mantle  of  delicate  tints.     Among  the  numerous 
varieties  now  in  commerce  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate, but  the  lavender-blue  Ariel  and  Sweet 
Lavender,  the  violet  and  lavender  Cottage  Maid, 
the  lilac-blue  Florizel,  the  blue  Blue  (Sown,  the 
yellow     Bullion,     the    cream-white    Sylvia     and 
Countess  of  Hopetoun,  and  the  delicately  shaded 
Border  Witch  are  good  in   their  respective  hues. 
The   Paris   Daisies,  yellow  and  white,  have  been 
very  decorative,   many  of   the   old    plants  being 
bushes  5  feet  and  6  feet  in  diameter.     The  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  from  the  same  cause,  that  of 
having  passed  through  the  winter  unscathed,  are 
particularly  effective  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
other  day  I  saw  in  a  sheltered   village  the  front 
wall  of  a  thatched  cottage  covered  to  a  height  of 
over  6   feet  with    Mme.   Crousse  Pelargonium,  a 
mass  of  salmon-pink  blossoms,  a  novel  and  beau- 
tiful sight.     Pentstemons  are  also  in  bloom,  as  are 
the  herbaceous   Phloxes,  and   Phygelius  capensis 
has   produced   its   scarlet    flower  racemes,    while 
Platjcodon    Mariesi   and   P.    grandiflorum    have 
blossomed  well,  and  .Jacob's  Ladder  (Polemonium) 
and  the  dwarf  pink   Polygonum  capitatum  have 
been  flowering.    Among  the  Poppies,  the  Oriental, 
Iceland,  Welsh,  Opium  and  Shirley  have  been  in 
evidence,  while  largo  plants  of  the  apricot  bufl'P. 
pilosum   ha\e  presented  a  delicate  colour  etlect 
during  the  morning  hours  ere  the   fragile  petals 
dropped  beneath  the  influence  of  the  midday  sun, 
while  the  Pyrethrums  have  been  brightwithbloim. 
Ranunculus    acris    fl.-pl.     produced     its     golden 
blossoms,    while  the    Fair   Maids   of   France  (R. 
aconitifolius  fl.-pl.)  and  the  old  double  Rockets, 
the  last   one   of   the   most   sweetly    perfumed  of 
our  garden  flowers,  have  been  in  bloom,  while  the 
Californian  Poppy  (RomneyaCoulteri)has  flowered 
well  in  many  gardens.     Some  of  the  blooms  have 
exceeded   7  inches  in  diameter,  and  I  lately  saw 
a  plant  10  feet  in  height,  its  shoots  covered  with 
expanded  flowers  and  buds.     The  Roses  were  at 
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their  best  in  the  early  days  of  July,  when  Teas 
and  Hybrid  I'erpetuals  yielded  baskets  full  of 
blooms  for  the  house,  and  the  single  white 
Macartney  commenced  its  long-flowering  season. 
Rudbeckia  purpurea  has  been  flowering,  and  R. 
Newmani  opened  its  first  blooms  before  the  close 
of  the  month.  The  Salpiglossis,  with  its  hues  of 
shot  silk,  that  now  brightens  the  border  with  its 
rich  colouring,  is  an  annual  well  worthy  of  culti- 
vation, as  is  the  scarlet  Zinnia  for  the  brilliancy  of 
its  colour.  Scabiosa  caucasica,  S.  lutea,  Silene 
alpestris,  Solidago  virgaurea  nana,  Senecio  pul- 
cher.  Sweet  Sultan,  and  Sweet  William,  as  well 
as  Sweet  Peas,  delightful  in  their  faint  colour 
gradations,  have  brightened  the  garden  with  their 
blossoms,  while  on  the  rockery  Scutellaria  alpina 
and  Sedum  album  have  flowered. 

Of  the  herbaceous  Spira'as,  S.  Aruncus,  S. 
japonica,  S.  palmata,  S.  venusta,  S.  filipendula, 
and  S.  gigantea  have  been  in  bloom.  The  Tigri- 
dias  have  provided  a  most  gorgeous  display,  the 
scarlet,  yellow,  rose-coloured,  white  with  spotted 
centre,  and  pure  white  being  grown  together. 
In  the  wild  garden  Telekia  speciosa  has  bloomed, 
as  did  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium  early  in  the 
month,  while  Tradescantia  virginica,  Trollius, 
and  Tunica  Saxifraga  are  also  -July  bloomers,  as  is 
Veronica  Lyalli,  and  Verbascum  phuniceum  was 
in  flower  during  its  early  days,  while  towards  its 
close  the  Yuccas  were  throwing  up  their  creamy 
flower  -  spikes.  Where  the  presence  of  water 
admits  of  the  cultui-e  of  Nymphoeas  many  of  the 
beautiful  newer  varieties  have  starred  the  pool 
with  blossoms,  white,  flesh-coloured,  yellow,  and 
rose.  In  a  garden  that  I  visited  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  I  noticed  a  fine  plant  of  the  Kil- 
larney  Fern,  apparently  in  the  best  of  health, 
growing  in  a  thoughtfully  -  constructed  cave, 
through  which  trickling  water,  entering  at  the 
roof,  found  its  way  down  the  sides  and  out 
through  a  channel  in  the  base.  In  Mr.  Archer- 
Hind's  garden  at  Coombefishacre  I  saw  in  bloom 
Brodiaia  californica  alba  and  B.  laxa,  Codonopsis 
ovata,  with  pretty  French  grey,  bell-shaped 
flowers,  but  possessing  a  most  unpleasant  smell 
when  plucked  ;  Desmodium  penduliflorum,  Hy- 
pericum olympicum,  Malva  lateritia  and  M. 
Munroana,  Modiola  geranioides,  the  white  Os- 
trowskia  magnifica,  Prunella  grandiflora,  the 
double  white  and  double  pink  Brambles,  Rosa 
macrantha,  R.  moschata  nivea,  and  the  R.  mos- 
chata  known  as  nepalensis.  Gerbera  Janiesoni 
had  bloomed,  as  had  Incarvillea  Delavayi. 

Amongst  flowering  climbers  the  Clematis 
family  has  provided  some  of  the  most  attractive 
examples,  Lucie  Lemoine,  Miss  Bateman,  Gloire 
de  St.  Julien,  and  Fairy  gueen,  with  its  pink 
band,  being  fine  light-coloured  varieties,  while 
the  rich  purple  of  C.  Jackmani  is  unrivalled 
among  the  darker  tints.  Cobaja  scandens,  which 
was  not  injured  during  the  winter,  was  in  fine 
flower,  as  were  Honeysuckle  and  the  scented 
.Jasmine,  while  the  yellow-flowered  J.  revolutum 
was  also  in  bloom.  The  scarlet  and  yellow  Mina 
lobata  in  some  cases  survived  the  winter,  as  did 
large  plants  of  Tropiuolum  Lobbianum,  when  they 
provided  an  early  display  of  brilliance.  Another 
climber  that  profited  by  the  mildness  of  the 
winter  was  Solanum  jasminoides,  whose  expanse 
early  in  the  month  was  smothered  in  white  flower- 
clusters.  The  Passion  Flowers  and  Physianthus 
albens  were  also  blossoming,  as  were  Tropa'olum 
speciosum  and  T.  canariense.  Of  shrubs  and 
trees  Abutilon  vexillarium  was  in  full  flower,  and 
the  common  Barberry  yellow  with  blossom.  The 
Strawberry  tree  (Benthamia  fragifera)  early  in 
July  was  a  cloud  of  pale  yellow.  Ceanothus, 
Cistus  and  Cytisus  were  in  flower,  as  were  the 
double  Deutzia  and  Desfontainea  spinosa.  Fabiana 
imbricata,  Kalmias  and  Myrtles  blossomed. 
Olearia  Haasti  commenced  its  abundant  flowering, 
and  in  a  sheltered  spot  an  Oleander  expanded  its 
rose-pink  blooms.  Ozothamnus  thyrsoideus  was 
thickly  covered  to  the  end  of  each  spray  with 
minute  white  flowers,  and  the  New  Zealand  Flax 
(Phormium  tenax)  was  in  many  cases  throwing  up 
its  tall  flower-stems.  The  Smoke  Bush  (Rhus 
Cotinus     commenced   to  perfect   its  feathery  in- 


florescence, and  of  the  shrubby  Spirajas,  S.  aria- 
folia,  S.  Bumalda  Anthony  Waterer,  S.  ilagelli- 
formis,  and  S.  Lindleyana  were  in  bloom,  as  were 
the  Weigelas,  and  the  standard  Magnolia  grandi- 
flora on  some  days  showed  as  many  as  a  dozen 
ivory-white  chalices  open  at  one  time. 

S.  W.  F. 
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BEET  AND  CARROT  SOWING. 

The  folly  of  sowing  garden  Beet  too  early  is 
likely  to  be  shown  again  tliis  year,  for  growth 
has  been  rapid,  and  already  I  have  seen 
breadths  of  roots  big  enough  to  pass  as  fair 
samples  of  Mangolds,  but  useless  for  salads  or 
for  cooking.  Not  only  are  such  roots  too  big 
to  be  placed  whole  into  any  ordinary  cooking 
utensil,  but  the  quality  also  becomes  impaired 
when  the  roots  are  so  overgrown.  Of 
course  seasons  vary,  and  coarse  roots  do  not 
always  follow  early  sowing,  but  it  happens  so 
now  and  then  and  too  often  to  make  early 
sowings  reliable.  It  is  far  better  practice  to 
sow  early  a  few  rows  for  early  use  and  to  con- 
fine the  main  crop  to  a  later  sowing  made  in 
May.  Turnip-rooted  Beets  are  in  favour  in 
some  places,  but  not  here,  and  I  have  to  bridge 
the  season  with  the  long-rooted  varieties.  To 
this  end  I  find  it  necessary  to  make  three  sow- 
ings, but  the  first  simply  consists  of  two  or 
three  rows  ;  the  other  two  sowings  are  divided 
equally,  and  it  freijuently  happens  that  the  last 
is  the  best,  roots  from  this  keeping  admirably  in  a 
cool  store  until  the  earliest  next  year  are  ((uite 
fit.  Turning  to  Carrots,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that 
the  old-fashioned  one-crop  system,  with  its 
plethora  of  big  and  maggot-eaten  roots,  is  dying 
or  being  driven  out  of  use.  Like  early  Beets, 
early  Carrots  are  a  necessity,  but  very  little 
room  need  be  devoted  to  them,  as  far  better 
results  are  had  from  successional  sowings,  and 
an  especial  argument  for  the  practice  is  that  the 
bulk  of  the  necessary  roots  may  be  grown  on 
ground  that  has  already  carried  a  crop.  Where 
quality  and  tenderness  are  requisite,  big  Carrots 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  small  ones,  and  this 
makes  it  possible  to  sow  in  succession  right  up 
to  the  end  of  July,  and  even  later,  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  getting  a  satisfactory  crOp.  The  last 
.sown  may  be  left  in  the  ground  all  winter  and 
drawn  from  as  recjuired,  as  they  will  develop  no 
core  to  speak  of  even  if  left  growing  till  quite 
late  in  spring.  For  most  purposes  short  Carrots 
are  the  best,  and  some  favoured  varieties  of 
these,  should  be  the  only  ones  sown  for  late 
work.  Ground  cleared  of  Potatoes  or  any  early 
crop  may  be  forked  over,  drilled  and  sown  with- 
out any  delay,  as  there  will  be  no  bother  in 
digging  in  manure  for  Carrots.     They  do  much 


better  without  it. 


J.   C.   T.4LLACK. 


Tomato  Hathaway  s  Excelsior. — In  these 
days  there  are  so  many  so-called  new  Tomatoes,  all 
claiming  to  be  the  bes^■,  that  one  hardly  expects  to 
see  such  an  old  favourite  as  this  grown.  I  used 
to  grow  this  kind  largely,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
see  it  again  doing  well  in  a  low  lean-to  house  at 
Uillington  Park,  near  Ilminster.  It  was  at  the  end 
of  .June  when  I  saw  it,  and  at  that  time  the  plants 
were  7  feet  or  8  feet  high  and  literally  covered 
with  bright  even-sized  fruit.  They  were  growing 
in  Seakale  pots  in  loam  and  old  mortar  rubbish. — 
Dorset. 

Tomato  Carter's  Outdoor. — To  those  who 
are  dependent  on  outdoor-grown  Tomatoes  for 
the  bulk  of  their  crop  I  can  strongly  recommend 
Carter's  Outdoor,  as  being  the  earliest  to  ripen 
out  of  many  now  being  tested.  One  or  two  small- 
fruited  varieties  are  equally  early,  but  these 
scarcely  form  a  fair  test,  and  would  not  be  suit- 


able for  growing  in  bulk.  The  one  in  question  is 
a  heavy  cropper  and  the  fruits  are  above  medium 
size,  but  not  so  big  as  some  of  the  selected  forms 
of  the  Perfection  type,  such  as  Duke  of  York. 
Its  worst  fault  is  that  the  fruits  are  very  much 
corrugated,  but  this  may  be  forgiven,  as  the 
quality  is  excellent,  and  the  season  advanced  by 
at  least  a  couple  of  weeks  by  its  use,  a  great  gain 
when  we  consider  how  short  the  outdoor  Tomato 
season  really  is. — .J.  C.  T. 

Notes   on  early  Potatoes.— The  hot,   dry 

weather  of  the  past  week  has  had  a  very  visible 
eftect  on  the  haulm  of  the  early  varieties  of 
Potatoes,  which  has  turned  quite  yellow,  and 
now  lies  flat  on  the  ridges  and  is  dying  off 
quickly.  The  tubers  are  also  ripening  fast,  but 
so  long  as  the  weather  continues  dry  they  are 
quite  safe.  Should  rain,  however,  fall  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  moisten  the  soil  before  they  are  ripe, 
lifting  will  have  to  be  done  at  once,  otherwise 
second  growth  will  result.  The  crop  is  a  good 
one,  the  tubers  being  clean  and  cjuite  large  enough 
for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  the  quality  is  also 
good.  As  has  already  been  mentioned  in  these 
columns.  Famous  has  given  extremely  satisfactory 
results  this  season.  English  Beauty  has  also 
again  exhibited  its  superiority  as  a  very  early 
kind  and  has  produced  an  excellent  crop. 
Sharpe's  Victor,  Myatt's,  and  Hammersmith  are 
too  well  known  to  need  comment,  while  Mona's 
Pride  and  Colis's  Favourite  are  excellent.  Among 
the  round  varieties  Early  Regent  and  Boston 
Quantiijjf  and  (finality  will  soon  be  fit  for  lifting, 
the  crops  of  both  being  good.  Main  crop  and 
late  kinds  look  well,  but  need  rain.  Field  crops 
are  not  looking  quite  so  satisfactory  as  one  is  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  them  at  this  time  of  the  year  ; 
in  fact,  I  saw  some  a  fortnight  ago  in  several 
localities  in  a  very  backward  state.  These  were 
a  long  time  starting  into  growth  in  many 
nstances,  and  are  now  no  doubt  at  a  standstill 
rom  want  of  rain. — A.   W. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE   1185. 

ROSE  MAMAN  COCHET. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 

It  is  said  that  Maman  Cochet  was  raised  from 
Catherine  Mermet,  but  many  rosarians  have 
rather  doubted  it.  Certainly  it  has  no  resem- 
blance in  growth  to  the  fine  old  favourite, 
neither  is  it  so  good  for  forcing,  for  its  flowers 
are  what  fiorists  term  too  heavy.  In  the  garden 
on  a  low  wall  it  is  excellent.  True  it  has  some 
faults ;  for  instance,  the  bad  quality  of  quartered 
blossoms  is  one  of  them.  This,  however,  does 
not  very  frequently  occur.  There  is  also  at 
times  a  certain  dulness  of  colour  manifest,  and 
the  centres  of  the  blossoms  are  often  irregular, 
as  in  Jules  Finger,  but  apart  from  these  faults 
it  is  a  truly  splendid  Rose.  I  know  of  no  Tea 
Rose  that  has  such  immense  outer  petals. 
These  are  usually  suttused  with  a  lively  rose 
colour,  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  pink  and 
salinon-yellow  of  the  remainder  of  the  blossom. 
The  form  is  also  very  distinct,  the  centre  taper- 
ing to  quite  a  sharp  point.  Already  this  Rose  has 
many  times  secured  the  medal  for  the  best  Tea 
in  tlie  show — no  mean  achievement  for  a  variety 
only  five  years  of  age.  Maman  Cochet  is  truly 
an  amateur's  Rose,  having  none  of  those  tricks 
of  sudden  weakness  too  often  displayed  by  some 
varieties  frequently  exhibited.  It  is  a  free 
grower,  almost  as  strong  as  Homere,  but  with 
stouter  wood.  It  is  very  beautiful  when  grown 
under  glass,  but  a  moderate  amount  of  heat 
suits  it  best. 

A  white  sport  from  Maman  Cochet  has  already 


*  Drawn  for  The   (Jakden   by  A.   F.   Hayward. 
Lithographed  and  printed  by  J.  L.  Goffart. 
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appeared.  It  roseinWes  Tlic  Bride  in  its  lemon 
whiteness,  and  there  is  the  siinio  lilush-pink 
shading  which  is  so  much  admired  in  this  hivcly 
Rose,  but  tlie  grand  petals  and  form  of  its 
parent  remain.  It  is  strange  that  this  sport 
should  hail  from  the  United  States,  the  birth- 
place of  The  Bride,  Bridesmaid,  .Sunset  and 
The  Queen.  I  have  often  thought  that  the 
immense  numbers  propagated  chiefly  from 
cuttings,  and  also  the  strong  heat  employed  in 
tlieir  cultivation,  have  no  small  inliuence  in 
accelerating  this  fi-eak  of  Nature. 

PniLo:\ih:i.. 


The  Week's  Work. 


OUTDOOR  FRUIT. 

Strawberiues   in  pots.— After  making   all   due 
allowance  for  the  lateness  of  the  season  in  obtain- 
ing strong  runners  so  as  to  finish  up  the  patting, 
which  also  was  in  my  own  case  correspondingly 
late,  the   plants  are  now  making  up  for  loss  of 
time.     Before  this  appears  in  print  I  hope  to  have 
them  re-set  in  their  proper  quarters  for  the  rest  of 
the  season.     So  far,  owing  to  the  hot,  parching 
weather,  with  an  almost  complete  immunity  from 
showers,  and  oftentimes  a  searching  east  wind, 
they  have  been  stood  pot  to  pot  along  the  garden 
walks  where  a  little  protection  was  afforded  them. 
Stood  thus  the  watering  could  be  attended  to  with 
more  dispatch   and   with    less   liability   to    over- 
water,  whilst  damping  overhead  as  the  sun  left 
them  could  be  performed  ijuite  easily.     So  far  the 
watering  has  all  been  done  with  a  rose  upon  the 
water-can,  and  it  will  still   be  continued,  at  any 
rate  for  a  few  weeks  to  come.    The  earliest  potted 
are   sending   forth  their  first  runners,   which   in 
every    case  should    be   picked   off  daily  as   the 
watering  is  being  looked  to.     A  word  of  warnino-, 
perhaps,  may  be  appropriate,  even   with  the  hot 
weather,  not  to  over-water  the   plants,  for  if  this 
occurs    it    will    frequently    check    the    growth. 
Although  soot  was  used  "in  the  crocking  of  the 
pots,  a  still  further  precaution  will  be  taken  of 
guarding  against  the  ingress  of  slugs  by  applying 
a  good  dressing  of  lime  to  the  ash  bed  upon  which 
they  will  stand  ;  salt  even  will  do  no  harm  if  it  is 
at  hand,  as  I  do  not  want  the  Strawberries  to  root 
through.     In  arranging  the  plants  allow  as  much 
room  as  possible,  at  least  6  inches  Ijetween  each  pot 
a,nd  a  pathway,  by  leaving  out  every  seventh  row  of 
plants  if  placed  in  wide  beds,  so  as  to  allow  space 
•enough  for  convenient  attention.     Select  for  this 
purpose  the  most  open  and  exposed  position  pos- 
sible without  any  regard  now  as  to  extra  labour 
in  watering  arising  from  this  cause.    The  primary 
object  should  be  a  close,  sturdy  growth,  which  of 
itself  will  be  conducive  to  an  early  completion  of 
growth.     Do   not   j-et   be   induced  to  apply  any 
liquid  or  artificial  manures  to  encourage  growth  ; 
far  better  do  without  these  altogethei-  than  use 
them  yet  or   frequently.     I   have  already  noted 
that  there  is  a  slight  appearance  of  mildew  upon 
Royal  Sovereign.     This  will  have  to  receive  im- 
mediate attention  by  a  slight  application  of  sul- 
phur by  the  sulphur  puff,  which  is   better  than 
the  older  sulphur  dredge,  as  it  enables  one  more 
easdy  to  reach   the   under  sides  of  the  leaves. 
The     new    perpetual  -  bearing     Strawberry     St. 
•Joseph    is    maintaining   its   character  with   me. 
The  old  stools  which  were  planted  out  only  this 
spring  showed   fiowers  as  early  as   any  variety, 
and  the  few  fruits  that  were  allowed  to  mature 
proved   of   capital   flavour,  of  medium   size,  and 

f lobular  in  shape.  As  early  runners  were  the 
rst  consideration,  I  was  prompted  to  sacrifice 
the  first  crop.  The  second  crop  is  now  swelling, 
and  in  later  stages  down  to  spikes  just  making 
an   appearance.     The  early  runners  layered  into 


in  growth.  So  far  everything  points  to  its  being 
an  ac(|uisition  to  the  Strawberry  connoisseur.  It 
should  have  been  added  also  that  the  flavour  is 
good.  My  stock  of  plants  is  so  far  outside,  stand- 
nig  upon  a  hard  bottom  and  well  exposed.  In 
my  case  there  is  no  occasion  to  hurry  them,  as  I 
have  an  abundance  of  Royal  Sovereign  to  last 
well  through  September.  This  variety  has  this 
season  beaten  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  in  its 
autumnfruiting  properties.  The  lattrr  has,  how- 
ever, a  fairly  good  crop,  that  of  the  former  being 
really  a  heavy  one  of  finely  coloured,  large 
fruits.  Louis  (Jauthier,  although  an  older  variety 
than  St.  Joseph  (but  one  not  sufficiently  well 
known  yet  to  impart  confidence  to  the  majority 
of  growers),  has  the  same  property  of  autumn 
fruiting,  but  in  this  case  it  proceeds  from  the 
runners  only ;  whereas  in  Sc.  Joseph  the  old 
crowns  produce  an  autumn  crop  as  well  as  the 
runners.  In  a  recent  examination  of  the  runners 
of  Louis  Gauthier  1  noted  many  of  them  as  pro- 
ducing flower-spikes.  These  "runners  will  be 
layered,  two  into  a  4i-inch  pot,  before  this 
number  is  in  circulation,  and  every  encourage- 
ment be  given  to  them  to  quickly  establish  theln- 
selves.  In  other  seasons  they  have  shown  in  a 
similar  way,  but  were  not  layered  into  pots,  so 
that  it  is  no  chance  occurrence  at  all.  As  a  late 
mid-season  variety  in  the  open  it  is  a  heavy 
cropper  of  good  subacid  flavour. 

Ali'Ixe  Strawberries,  as  represented  by  Rouge 
Ameliore,  Belle  de  Meaux,  and  Large  White,  are 
all  bearing  profusely  now,  affording  daily  pick- 
ings for  breakfast  of  delicious,  highly-flavoured 
fruits.  These  alpine  Strawberries  are  better 
flavoured  from  the  beginning  of  August  onwards 
than  they  are  earlier  in  the  season.  The  young 
stock  of  alpines  raised  this  spring  is  growing  very 
freely  under  the  treatment  already  given,  th'eonly 
apprehension  being  that  of  their  growing  so  fast 
as  to  need  another  removal  before  finally  planting 
them  in  their  fruiting  beds,  for  which  purpose 
fully  a  thousand  are  needed.  Daily  attention  to 
watering  is  given  to  these,  even  at  the  cost  of 
planting  them  afresh,  as  any  check  by  drought 
IS  a  great  source  of  weakness  afterwards.  A  late 
stock  of  alpines  is  being  brought  on  in  pots  for 
the  last  picking  of  all.  These  are  now  well  esta- 
blished in  ."i-inch  pots,  being  fit  for  transferring 
into  4  J-inch  pots  for  fruiting  at  any  time.  From  the 
time  of  potting  they  have  been  grown  in  a  cold 
frame  on  the  north  side  of  a  vinery,  somewhat 
after  the  same  method  of  treatment  as  that 
accorded  to  the  herbaceous  Calceolaria.  When 
potted,  the  soil  will  consist  of  at  least  one-third 
leaf-soil,  the  rest  being  loam,  road  grit,  and  a  little 
finely-sifted  manure  from  an  old  Mushroom  bed. 
When  potted,  the  flower-spikes,  of  which  many 
are  now  showing,  will  be  picked  off,  then  after- 
wards all  will  be  allowed  to  remain,  but  the  plants 
will  then  onwards  be  stood  in  a  more  open  spot. 
This  is  the  first  experiment  with  the  alpine  Straw- 
berry in  pots,  the  object  being  that  of  prolonging 
the  season  by  ripening  them  under  glass.  The 
results  will  be  recorded  later  on. 

Outside  plantation's.— The  weather  so  far  has 
not  been  favourable  to  the  planting,  much  more 
to  the  establishing  of  new  outside  plantations  this 
season.  Without  the  aid  of  a  good  supply  of 
water,  the  plants  so  far  will  not  have  made  much 
progress.  This  points  very  forcibly  to  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  pot  plants  for  garden  planting,  even 
if  needed  by  the  thousand.  The  after  results  will 
compensate  for  the  labour  of  layering  into  pots. 
When  planting,  see  that  prior  to  it  the  ground  is 
well  broken  up  and  freely  manured,  too,  if  occa- 
sion occur.  If  it  be  a  hard  and  retentive  soil,  a 
second  forking  over  may  be  necessary  before 
planting.  This  must,  however,  depend  upon 
each  given  case.  Select  a  warm,  open  border  for 
the  first  early  kinds.  For  some  at  least  a  border 
sloping  towards  the  south  will  bo  a  good  choice. 


kinds  :  Waterloo,  well  suited  for  moist  places  and 
wot  weather  ;  Litest  of  All,  for  dry,  gravelly  soil 
and  a  dry  time  ;  Oxonian,  a  reliable  variety  on 
the  whole  for  either  purpose,  but  not  always  the 
best  as  regards  quality  ;  and  that  old,  but  still 
excellent  late  Strawljerry  Elton  I'ine,  which  does 
well  even  under  the  shade  of  trees.  Of  early 
kinds  the  merits  of  Royal  Sovereign  are  well 
known,  but  from  a  reliable  source  1  have  hoard  that 
Leader  is  even  earlier.  If  so,  it  will  prove  an  ac<|ui- 
sition.  A  trial  should  at  any  rate  be  given  it.  For 
mid-season  to  late,  Gunton'Park  and  Lord  Sufiield 
are  excellent  varieties.  British  (Jueen  of  course 
should  be  included  where  it  is  found  to  thrive, 
giving  it  a  cool  border  if  possible.  In  planting 
take  pains  to  make  the  plants  (|uite  firm.  Upon 
light  soils  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  tread  the 
ground  first  and  then  again  after  planting,  using 
even  then  the  handle  of  the  trowel  to  make  the 
soil  firm  if  need  be.  As  regards  distance  apart, 
all  must  depend  upon  the  soil  and  the  variety.  In 
some  soils  '2  feet  between  the  rows  and  the  same 
between  the  plants  is  surticient  for  all  but  the 
most  robust  growers,  as  Royal  Sovereign ;  whereas 
in  other  cases  that  are  conducive  to  strong  growth, 
another  (i  inches  or  even  I  foot  more  between  the 
rows  will  not  be  any  too  much.  Such  medium 
growers  as  Latest  of  All  will  bear  planting  trian- 
gularly, a  plan  I  have  adopted  for  years  in  special 
cases  with  good  results  {i.e.,  three  plants  to  each 
stool  instead  of  one).  Waterloo  is  another  in- 
stance of  this  kind  of  planting— at  least,  upon 
this  soil.  Watering  after  planting  will  pay  well, 
even  if  it  be  done  by  extra  labour.  Do  not,  how- 
ever, unless  pushed,  use  the  ground  between  the 
Strawberry  rows  for  vegetable  crops.  In  trying 
new  kinds  be  cautious  at  first.  Try  any  by  all 
means  that  are  considered  of  sufficient  promise, 
but  do  not  plant  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  sup- 
plant others  the  first  season  which  are  known  to 
be  depeaded  on  from  past  experience. 

HoRTUS. 

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 
Spring  Lettuce.— In  the  southern  parts  of  the 


2-inch  and  then  potted  into  44inch  pots  are  now  Later  kinds  and  crops  had  better  be  on  the  flat 
well  established.  The  forwardest  of  these  are  for  fear  of  drought.  Those  on  slopinj?  borders 
now  swelling  their  first  fruits,  and  in  nearly  every  should  at  once  lie  slightly  mulched.  The  latest 
instance  spikes  are  showing,  whilst  in  some  cases  of  all  the  Strawberries  should,  where  practicable 
secondary  ones  are  appearing.  The  plants  pos- |  be  grown  under  the  shade  of  a  north  wall  or  at 
sess  a  capital  constitution,  being  sturdy  and  close   any  rate  be  partially  shaded.     Note  as  the  latest 


country  it  is  well  to  sow  Lettuce  late  in  August— 
indeed,  September  will  be  none  too  late  for  plants 
to  stand  the  winter.  The  spring  Lettuce  is  an 
important  crop.  In  many  gardens  it  is  needed  in 
quantity,  and  no  matter  how  carefully  plants  are 
treated  when  sown  in  heat,  they  fail  to  turn  in  so 
soon  as  those  sown  in  the  autumn.  Living  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  market  gardens,  I  have  been 
surprised  to  see  large  breadths  of  Lettuces  early 
in  the  spring  when  there  has  not  been  a  plant 
in  private  gardens.  Many  can  obtain  useful 
hints  if  they  study  the  means  adopted.  Many 
think  it  is  mostly  owing  to  glass  that  large 
growers  obtain  reliable  supplies.  Glass  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  plays  an  important  part,  but 
not  now,  and  this  is  the  time  to  make  the  start, 
as  delay  means  i  weakly  plant  not  able  to  hold 
its  own  in  a  severe  winter.  In  the  north  I  always 
sowed  the  third  week  in  August  for  keeping 
through  the  winter.  Many  sow  on  a  warm  south 
border.     I    do   not   advise   doing   so,   but  would 

recommend  the  market  garden  mode  of  culture 

an  open  quarter,  raised  beds  in  heavy  land,  and 
sowing  sufficiently  thin  to  give  each  plant  room 
to  develop.  There  is  no  need  to  be  too  niggardly 
with  the  room  ;  far  better  give  a  bed  or  beds 
double  the  size  than  cramp  the  seedlings.  In  my 
opinion  this  is  the  secret  of  success,  as  a  well- 
developed  plant  may  lose  a  few  lower  leaves,  but 
the  centres  are  sound,  whereas  in  crowded  beds  a 
large  portion  of  the  plants  is  lost  by  damping 
after  a  severe  frost.  I  sow  in  the  open  on  a 
border  running  north  and  south,  and  in  very 
severe  weather  place  some  boards  round  the  beds 
and  pieces  of  laths  over  resting  on  the  edge  of 
the  boards,  and  over  these  mats  and  long  litter  or 
bracken.  I  am  alive  to  the  necessity  of  a  shel- 
tered border  for  plants  ])ut  out  in  the  autumn. 
Here  a  south  or  south-west  border  w-ill  be  the 
best  position.  The  soil  for  the  Lettuce  beds  will 
need  a  little  preparation,  as  the  plants  have 
numerous    enemies    to    contend    with.       I    find 
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burnt  refuse  with  a  sprinkling  of  lime  or 
soot  one  of  the  best  fertilisers,  and  in  land 
infested  with  wireworm  I  have  been  obliged 
to  use  a  small  quantity  of  fine  gas  -  lime 
before  digging.  The  land  if  in  fairly  good 
order  will  not  need  heavy  dressings  of  manure  ; 
indeed,  I  do  not  advise  any,  as  the  seedlings  need 
to  be  grown  as  hardy  as  possible.  Manure  means 
a  soft  leafage,  readily  injured  by  frost.  In  heavy 
land  the  soil  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
old  mortar  rubble,  roiid-scrapings,  or  anything 
that  will  lighten  it.  A  firm  bed  is  necessary  to 
success.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  light  I  roll  and  tread 
it  before  sowing,  and  by  so  doing  get  a  slower, 
but  firmer  growth.  As  regards  varieties,  there 
are  not  many  suitable  for  present  sowing.  Of 
the  CaVibaye  section,  such  kinds  as  Brown  Dutch, 
Lee's  Hardy  Green,  a  very  fine  and  reliable 
variety,  and  Stanstead  Park  are  goad.  Daniels' 
Continuity  is  a  grand  summer  Lettuce  that  stood 
the  wet  and  frost  two  years  ago  better  than  any 
other  kind.  Cabbage  Lettuces  are  the  most 
serviceable,  as  they  stand  frost  well  and  turn  in 
earlier  than  the  Cos  varieties,  which  are  valuable 
for  a  succession.  One  of  the  best  is  the  Bath  or 
Brown  Sugarloaf,  very  hardy  and  of  good  quality. 
Intermediate  Cos  is  also  an  excellent  variety. 
This  grows  close  to  the  soil,  and  is  remarkably 
hardy,  as  is  the  larger  Giant  Winter  Cos. 

Other  salads. — Endi\'e  sown  for  early  autumn 
supplies  will  need  generous  treatment  at  this 
date,  as  though  we  have  had  a  little  rain,  the  hot 
weather  experienced  since  has  so  dried  up  the 
soil,  that  it  will  cause  a  scarcity  of  good  salads 
unless  moisture  be  given  freely.  Endive  recently 
sown  should  be  given  water  freely  at  sunset,  and 
as  the  season  is  now  nearly  past  for  sowing,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  assist  germination  by  cover- 
ing the  seed  beds  with  mats.  Should  there  be 
any  doubt  as  to  the  plants  being  deficient,  an- 
other sowing  should  be  made  at  once,  and  the 
bed  covered  as  advised  till  the  plants  are  through 
the  soil.  The  Round-leaved  Batavian  is  the  best 
for  present  sowing.  Earlier  sowings  should  be 
well  thinned  and  watered  freely.  I  mulch 
between  the  rows  in  hot,  dry  weather.  This 
retains  the  moisture  which  is  so  essential  to  get 
good  salads.  Corn  Salad  should  not  be  over- 
looked where  salads  are  needed  in  quantity.  A 
good  sowing  now  will  provide  a  winter  supply. 
It  is  quite  hardy,  and  well  repays  good  soil.  This 
may  now  be  sown  in  rows  1  foot  apart,  the  plants 
being  thinned  to  half  that  distance  in  the  row  and 
given  ample  supplies  of  moisture.  Chicory  sown 
in  May  will  well  repay  good  supplies  of  liquid 
manure,  as  unless  moisture  is  given  freely  it  runs 
to  seed  at  times.  The  new  Christmas  Salad 
Chicory  is  a  grand  addition  to  this  class  of  plants, 
as,  though  not  unlike  the  Witloof  in  shape,  it  is 
of  a  more  delicate  flavour.  From  now  to  Octolier 
there  is  no  dearth  of  good  salads,  and  the  autumn 
and  winter  supply  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  sow  autumn  Radishes.  If  sown 
as  soon  as  we  get  a  good  supply  of  rain  these  will 
soon  bulb  and  form  crisp  roots.  Mustard  and 
Cress  sown  under  a  north  wall  will  furnish  the 
salad  bowl  for  some  time  if  sown  every  ten  days. 
Watercress  may  be  had  in  quantity  if  grown  in  a 
shady  place  and  kept  well  supplied  with  water. 
For  years  I  grew  the  Erfurt  variety  under  a.  Medl.ar 
tree,  sowing  regularly  in  spring.  Good  results 
may  also  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  roots  from 
May  to  October. 

Cucumbers. — I  have  just  planted  the  early 
August  sown  plants.  These  Avill  supply  fruit 
from  October  to  January.  By  having  fruiting 
plants  at  the  time  named  one  can  spare  the 
winter  fruiters,  as  I  have  found  it  is  useless  to 
crop  the  autumn  ones  hard  and  expect  a  full 
winter  crop.  Plants  are  best  raised  this  month 
for  winter  cropping,  and  a  great  deal  depends  on 
their  culture.  I  grow  as  hard  as  possible  for  the 
next  two  months,  so  that,  given  liberal  treatment 
later,  the  plants  soon  give  good  results.  The  seed 
is  sown  in  a  frame,  sturdy  plants  are  secured,  and 
a  low  night  temperature  is  maintained,  with  very 
little,  indeed  no  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
other  than  sun  heat.     If  planting  out  is  adopted. 


it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  make  up  the  beds.  I 
rely  upon  pot  culture,  as  thus  there  is  a  dwarfer 
growth.  My  best  winter  Cucumbers  are  Tele- 
graph, Syon  House  and  Perfection. 

Tomatoes.  —  Plants  that  have  been  fruiting 
freely  through  the  summer  will  now  be  getting 
past  their  best,  and  if  my  note  advising  a  July 
sowing  for  a  late  autumn  supply  was  followed,  it 
may  now  be  advisable  to  clear  out  the  plants.  If 
the  new  stock  be  planted  out  it  will  be  well  to 
give  fresh  soil,  and  only  a  limited  quantity  is 
required,  less  now  than  earlier  in  the  season,  as 
root-growth  is  best  restricted.  For  autumn  sup- 
plies, a  sturdy  growth  should  be  obtained  from 
the  stait,  giving  ample  ventilation,  and  at  night 
a  free  current  of  air  should  be  allowed.  With 
plants  a  fair  size  I  have  left  oil'  the  sashes  at 
night  in  hot  weather  from  August  to  the  end  of 
September,  and  the  plants  delight  in  the  cool 
night  temperature,  growing  very  strong  and  set- 
ting fruit  at  every  joint.  When  set  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  perfect  the  fruit  by  giving  more  warmth 
in  the  autumn  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  food  to 
plants  bearing  freely.  If  any  old  fruiting  plants 
are  showing  a  good  crop  on  the  new  wood,  these 
will  well  repay  food  to  swell  up  the  crop.  A 
goodly  portion  of  the  old  foliage  may  be  cutaway 
;.o  admit  light  and  sun.  In  dull  weather  the 
moisture  and  food  must  be  given  less  sparingly. 

Winter  Tomatoes. — These,  if  sown  for  fruiting 
as  eai  ly  in  the  year  as  possible,  should  now  be 
potted  up  and  grown  as  hardy  as  possible.  I  sow 
in  cold  frames  and  pot  up  in  the  middle  of  August. 
Excellent  results  may  be  obtained  by  sowing  now, 
as  a  fair  sized  plant  may  be  secured  by  November. 
After  that  date  tlie  growth  made  will  be  small, 
and  it  is  not  advisable  to  excite  the  plants 
unduly  during  the  midwinter  months.  If  the 
plants  fill  a  6-inch  pot  by  the  end  of  October  they 
will  winter  well  on  a  shelf  in  a  temperature  of 
.!>(l"  at  night  and  5°  to  10'  higher  by  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather.  Up  to  the  time  of  placing 
on  the  shelves  I  expose  the  seedlings  as  much 
as  possible.  At  night  the  sashes  on  the  frames 
are  removed,  and  at  the  second  shift  the  plants 
are  not  given  any  heat.  Plants  raised  thus  are 
far  more  profitable  than  seedlings  raised  in 
November  or  December,  and  bear  far  better  than 
cuttings  struck  in  the  early  autumn.  When  the 
plants  are  potted  early  in  the  year  they  show  fruit 
and  ma'ure  it,  whereas  seedlings  sown  much  later 
are  only  a  few  inches  high  and  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  fruit  till  May.  S.  M. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 


SOUTHERN. 

Dropmore,  Bucks. — The  Apple  crop  in  this 
district  is  considerably  below  the  average,  for 
although  trees  of  some  varieties  are  bearing  good 
crops,  others  are  remarkably  thin,  and  in  some 
instances  quite  barren.  The  blossoming  was  all 
that  could  be  desired,  unless  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  too  heavy  or  profuse,  and  this  with  the 
prevailing  dryness,  accompanied  with  cold  winds, 
so  weakened  the  trees  that  they  could  not  per- 
fect a  crop  of  fruit.  In  many  instances  where 
they  apparently  set  well  the  embryo  fruits  dropped 
when  swelling  should  have  commenced.  Among 
the  few  standard  trees  carrying  a  crop  it  is  chiefly 
found  to  lie  on  those  that  were  fruitless,  or  nearly 
so,  last  year.  Dwarf  bush  trees  are  rather  better 
cropped,  the  best  being  those  of  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Grenadier,  Lord  Derby,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  Bismarck,  Stone's  Apple, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Winter  Hawthornden,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  and  Ribston.  Bramley's  Seedling, 
which  has  hitherto  been  a  very  poor  cropper,  is 
also  carrying  a  fair  crop  this  year.  Pears  are 
almost  a  failure,  the  only  variety  good  alike  on 
walls  and  bush  trees  being  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien.  This  has  cropped  well  in  all 
positions.  Bush  trees  of  Souvenir  du  Congrfes, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Durondeau,  Beurre 
d'Anjou,  and  Beurre  d'Aminlis  are  the  only  ones 


among  many  that  have  any  crop  worthy  of  men- 
tion. Wall  trees,  excepting  the  one  variety 
mentioned,  are  also  a  failure.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines on  walls  are  in  all  cases,  both  on  south 
and  west  aspects,  all  that  could  be  wished  ;  in- 
deed, very  much  thinning  of  the  fruits  has  been 
necessary.  The  early  varieties  are  now  over,  in- 
cluding Waterloo,  Early  Alexander,  and  Amsdei> 
June  :  Condor,  just  now  ripe,  and  other  varieties 
swelling  satisfactorily.  'The  trees  are  healthy 
and  making  good  growth,  although  in  early 
stages  greenfly  was  troublesome.  The  trees 
have  needed  heavy  applications  of  water  at  the 
roots.  I  gathered  the  first  dish  of  Waterloo 
Peach  on  July  19  this  season,  a  week  later  than 
usual.  Plums  on  walls  are  well  cropped,  but 
standards  in  the  open  are  generally  fruitless. 
Cherries,  including  Morellos,  in  all  cases  have 
been  good.  Bush  fruits  of  all  kinds  have  been 
plentiful  and  good,  although  Black  Currants  were 
rather  subject  to  blight,  and  Raspberries  did  not 
last  long  owing  to  the  drought.  Strawberries 
were  very  good  and  abundant,  and  Nuts  of  all 
kinds  promise  well. — Chas.  Herrin. 

Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke. — The  pro- 
mise of  a  good  fruit  crop  early  in  the  season  has 
hardly  been  fulfilled.  Apples  in  this  district  are 
much  under  average  and  very  small ;  a  few 
varieties  have  good  crops.  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord 
Suflield,  Warner's  King,  The  Queen,  New 
Hawthornden,  King  Pippin,  and  Cox's  Orange 
are  the  best.  Apricots  are  fair  in  places,  while 
in  others  they  are  a  total  failure.  Pears  are 
much  under  average  ;  the  following  sorts  have 
about  half  a  crop  :  Beurr^  Diel,  Beurre  Ciairgeau, 
Winter  Nelis,  D.  du  Comice,  Easter  Beurre,  and 
Glou  Morceau.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  full 
crop  and  have  had  to  be  thinned  severely.  Plums 
are  a  good  average;  the  never-failing  Rivers" 
Prolific  and  The  Czar  have  very  heavy  crops. 
The  best  of  the  others  are  Victoria,  Jlonarch, 
Archduke,  Prince  Englebert,  The  Sultan,  and 
Transparent  Gage.  Sweet  Cherries  are  fairly  good, 
but  Morellos,  which  generally  do  well  with  me,  are 
almost  a  failure,  (iooseberries.  Raspberries,  and 
Currants  have  all  been  good.  Strawberries  are  a 
full  crop,  especially  Royal  Sovereign,  a  variety 
everyone  ought  to  grow,  as  it  seems  adapted  for 
all  kinds  of  soil.     Filberts  are  very  plentiful. — 

J.    BoVVERMAN. 

Yattendon  Court,  Newbury. — I  should  con- 
sider this  a  good  average  year.  Of  Apples  I 
have  a  good  general  crop.  Wellington  is  perhaps 
the  worst  crop.  I  sprayed  the  Apple,  Pear  and 
Plum  trees  twice  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
Paris  green,  and  I  consider  the  spraying  in  every 
way  effectual.  Pears  are  a  thin  crop  ;  Plums  very 
good  ;  Currants  and  Gooseberries  good.  Straw- 
berries are  also  good.  Raspberries  were  a  good 
crop,  but  affected  by  the  drought.  Apples  on 
standards  in  the  orchards  and  coftage  gardens  are 
a  variable  crop ;  in  some  cases  abundant,  in  others 
a  failure. 

Vegetables  are  as  a  rule  good.  Potatoes  are 
very  good  and  free  from  disease.  Cireen  vegetables 
have  been  plentiful,  but  Peas  and  French  Beans 
are  now  getting  scarce  from  want  of  rain.  The 
rainfall  here  for  the  months  of  July  and  August 
up  to  date  (August  1 1 )  is  just  1  inch. — R.  Maiier. 

Cassiobury,  Watford. — Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Cherries  are  under  average  ;  Apricots  and 
Strawberries  a  good  average.  There  was  a  fine 
show  of  blossom  on  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums, 
but  owing  to  the  cold  nights  all  through  May  and 
June  the  trees  failed  to  set  a  crop. 

Vegetable  crops  in  general  are  well  up  to  the 
average. — CiiAS.  Deane. 

Addiug'ton,  Surrey.  —  Generally  speaking, 
crops  of  all  kinds  are  fairly  good.  Bush  fruits, 
such  as  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries, 
are  plentiful  and  of  excellent  quality.  Straw- 
berries are  a  heavy  crop  and  fine  :  Plums  good  ; 
Apples  moderate  and  Pears  a  poor  crop. 

Cauliflowers  fiom  the  autumn  sowing  T  never 
saw  better.  The  seed  was  sown  on  the  ■24th  of 
August,  a  i>ortion  of  the  seedlings  was  potted, 
and    part   pricked   out    into    cold   framts      The 
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woatlioi'  boini;  oiion  ;uul  |ilants  strong,  thoy  were 
plaiitutl  out  on  tiio  iiOt!i  of  rianmiry,  iitul  began  to 
turn  in  by  tho  middle  of  May.  Eiirly  Potatoes, 
Asliloaf  and  Sliarp's  Victor,  have  turned  out  good 
crops  of  lino  lioaltliy  tubers.  Late  kinds  so  far 
look  promising.  We  have  been  very  sliort  of  rain 
up  till  to-day  (August  6),  but  have  had  a  good 
soaking,  about  Ij  inches.  The  drought  told  more 
upon  the  Pea  crop  than  any  other.  —  John 
Mathison. 

Wentwortli  Gardens,  Virginia  Water. 
— I  think  that  on  the  whole  the  fruit  crop  falls 
somewhat  below  tho  average.  Apples  appear  to 
be  over  average  and  good,  but  have  suffered  from 
want  of  rain  to  swell  them.  Pears  are  a  very  light 
crop  ;  Plums  under  average  :  Cherries,  Morello, 
under  average.  There  was  a  good  sot  of  fruit, 
but  it  fell  during  the  stoning  period.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  under  average  :  Apricots  a  failure. 
Bush  fruit  has  been  good,  but  Strawberries  and 
Raspberries  are  only  fairly  good. 

The  vegetable  crop,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  continual  drought,  are  looking 
remarkably  «ell.  Asparagus  has  been  good  and 
plentiful.  Beans,  except  dwarfs,  are  good ;  Cab- 
bages and  CauliSowers  very  fine.  Carrots  are  poor, 
being  badly  attacked  with  wireworm.  Onions  are 
very  good.  Early  Potatoes  are  good,  late  kinds 
sufl'ering  from  want  of  rain.  Tomatoes  look  pro- 
mising.— W.  MaRi  HAM. 

Gaddesden    Place,     Hemel    Hempstead. 

— Strawberries  have  been  a  very  heavv'  cro[)  ; 
Raspberries  good  ;  Red  and  Black  Currants  a 
good  average  crop ;  Plums  very  thin,  almost  a 
failure  on  north  walls  ;  fair  crop  on  south  walls. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  good ; 
Cherries,  dessert  and  Morellos,  good  :  Pears  poor. 
Apples  are  below  the  average,  very  much  infested 
with  American  blight. 

Vegetables  in  general  have  done  well,  although 
they  have  suffertd  soniewhat  from  want  of  rain. 
Potatoes  are  not  quite  so  large,  but  of  good 
quality  and  very  clean.  I  am  afraid  the  late  ones 
will  make  a  fresh  growth  should  we  get  a  lot  of 
wet  now,  as  they  are  showing  signs  of  ripening. 
All    the    green    crops    are     promising. — Henry 

FllLKKS. 

Barham  Court,  Maidstone.— The  Apple  and 
Pear  crops  are  a  very  good  average  ;  in  fact, 
Pears  are  better  than  usual.  I  find  Plums  gene- 
rally a  very  good  even  crop.  Peaches  (outdoors) 
are  very  good,  but  will  be  very  late  in  ripening. 
Hed  and  Black  Currants  are  poor;  Gooseberries 
very  plentiful.  My  Strawberry  crop  has  been 
exceedingly  good,  but  the  earliest  fruits  were 
injured  by  a  hiilstorm  which  passed  over  this 
locality  at  the  time  the  main  blooms  were  open- 
ing. I  am  here  referring  to  La  txrosse  Sucn'-e 
and  Rjyal  Sovereign.  I  also  found  Royal  Sove- 
reign much  damaged  by  wet.  The  main  crops  of 
Strawberries,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Sir  C.  Napier,  and 
Waterloo,  have  been  exceedingly  useful  to  me 
this  season.  Damsons  are  fairly  good. — Herbert 
Morris. 

Tiugrith  Manor,  Woburn.  —  Strawberries 
were  good  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Rasp- 
berries are  over  average  and  of  good  (piality. 
Apricots  are  plentiful  and  of  good  quality. 
Peaches  are  an  average  crop.  Royal  George  and 
Princess  of  Wales  being  full  crops,  while  some 
others  are  thin,  the  severe  weather  when  they 
were  in  bloom  doubtless  being  responsible. 
Apples  are  an  average  crop  and  now  swelling 
very  fast,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Peasgood's  Non- 
such, Red  Astrachan,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  being 
the  best.  Pears  are  good.  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
and  .Jargonelle  are  loaded.  Cherries  are  an  aver- 
age crop.  Red,  white,  and  black  Currants  are 
very  heavy  crops,  as  also  are  Gooseberries.  Plums 
arc  under  average,  and  aphis  has  been  very 
troublesome.     Nuts  are  under  average. — J.  Haii- 

MOND. 

Luton  Hoo,  Beds. —  In  this  district  Pears 
and  Cherries  are  slightly  under  average.  Apples, 
Plums,  Peaches,  and  Nuts  are  about  the  average, 
whilst  Apricots  are  under.     Small  fruits,  such  as 


Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Strawberries  are  a 
good  crop  ;  indeed,  I  have  never  had  finer  Straw- 
berries than  this  year.  Royal  Sovereign,  Loader, 
President,  and  Latest  of  All  are  the  best  of  the 
varieties  grown,  and  rijien  in  tho  order  named. 
Monarch  a[)poars  to  be  a  good  useful  Strawberry 
for  line  fruits,  but  the  general  yield  is  not  so  heavy 
as  from  the  above-mentioned  sorts. 

Vegetables  have  been  (juito  up  to  standard. 
All  are  later  than  in  previous  years.  Turnips 
have  been  the  most  trying  crop  to  grow,  which  is 
accounted  for  from  tho  dryness  of  tho  season. 
Blight  has  been  jirevalent.  Apples  and  Plums 
are  the  trees  most  affected,  some  of  the  trees 
being  almost  denuded  of  leaves. — Geo.  H.  May- 

COCR. 

The  Gardens,  Wrest  Park,  Ampthill. 
— The  fruit  crops  in  the  gardens  here  this  season 
are  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory,  also  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ampthill  and  Silsoe.  The  cold 
nights  during  May  and  early  part  of  .June  were 
not  quite  so  favourable  for  the  fruit  crops  as 
might  have  been  desired,  and  retarded  the  growth 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  at  least  from  ten  to  twelve 
days. 

Vegetables  have  done  very  well,  but  some 
varieties  have  suffered  more  or  less  from  the 
attack  of  mildew,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  back- 
ward state  of  the  weather  during  May  and  June. 
Geori;e  Mackinlay. 

Theobald's  Park,  Herts.— Apples  are  very 
thin,  excepting  a  few  trees  of  Sandringham, 
Alfriston  and  IJumelow's  Seedling,  which  are  well 
loaded.  Pears  are  a  very  good  crop,  especially  on 
walls.  The  varieties  doing  best  are  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Beurre  Supertin,  Gregoire  Bordillon, 
ilarie  I^ouise,  Pitmaston  Duche.ss,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Olivier  de  Serres,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurre 
Ranee,  and  Easter  Beurre.  Plums  are  an  aver- 
age crop,  excepting  Green  Gages,  which  are 
poor.  Cherries  are  an  average  crop,  including 
early  and  late  varieties.  Peaches  are  very  good, 
the  varieties  doing  best  being  Alexander,  Bar- 
rington.  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Silver,  Grosse 
Mignonne,  Hale's  Early  and  Walburton  Admir- 
able. Nectarines,  including  Elruge,  Early  Rivers, 
Hardwicke  Seedling,  Humboldt  and  Lord  Napier, 
are  good.  Of  A[jrieots  there  is  a  very  poor  crop. 
Strawberries  have  been  excellent,  especially 
Royal  Sovereign.  Raspberries  and  other  small 
fruits  are  an  average  crop. 

All  vegetable  crops  are  looking  exceedingly  well 
here  this  season,  especially  Peas,  Beans,  Onions, 
Beetroot,  Cauliflowers,  and  winter  greens  in 
variety. — F.  W.  Galloi'. 

Cambridge    House,    Twickenham.— Fruit 

and  \egetable  crops  liave  been  very  satisfactory, 
but  have  suffered  from  the  drought.  Cooking 
Apples,  such  as  Lord  Sutiield,  Warner's  King, 
Ecklinville,  Lane's  I'rince  Albert,  Cellini,  New 
Hawthornden,  Keswick  and  Manks  Codlins,  Bis- 
marck, &c.,  are  bearing  very  heavy  crops.  Dessert 
kinds  are  rather  thin,  excepting  King  of  Pijipins; 
Apricots  aliove  tlie  average  and  large.  Of  Pears, 
Williams',  Marie  Louise,  .Jargonelle,  Beurre  Diel, 
Beurr(5  Sterckmans,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
have  very  good  crops.  Of  I'lums,  Green  Gage, 
Orleans,  Czar,  .Jefferson's,  Golden  Drop,  and 
Victoria  are  very  he  ivy.  Strawberries  are  very 
good,  but  did  not  last  long  on  account  of  the  dr}' 
season.  Bush  fruits  are  abundant,  excepting 
Raspberries,  which  were  small. — J.  E.  Bdrton. 

Old  Warden  Park,  Biggleswade.— In  the 

early  part  of  the  season  the  prospect  of  fruit  was 
very  encouraging.  I  never  recollect  seeing  so 
much  bloom  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  Apples 
are  a  gojd  average  crop;  the  fruit  is  very  clean, 
the  trees  very  healthy  and  making  good  growth, 
but  the  fruit  is  backward  and  consequently  rather 
small.  Pears  generally  are  a  very  thin  crop,  but 
the  trees  are  clean  and  healthy  and  making  good 
growth  and  the  fruit  very  clean.  I'lums  are 
very  scarce,  but  the  trees  generally  are  free  from 
insects  and  making  good  growth.  Cherries  are 
a  good  average  crop,  but  a  good  deal  infest^ed 
with  black  fly.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  un- 
protected walls  are  clean  and  healthy,  but  verj- 


late  ;  crop  under  average.  Apricots  are  a  very 
thin  crop.  In  tho  early  part  of  the  season  the 
trees  were  very  much  infested  with  a  small  green 
grul),  but  tlit/y  are  now  making  clean  and  healthy 
growth.  Small  fruits,  Goo.seberries,  Currants, 
and  liaspberrios  are  exceptionally  good  and 
lilentiful ;  Strawberries  very  good  and  plentiful ; 
over  average.  I  find  Laxton's  Royal  Sovereign 
one  of  the  best  and  earliest  varieties  grown. 
Latest  of  All  1  find  a  good  substitute  for  British 
Queen  on  light  sandy  soil.— G.  R.  Ai.i.is. 


EASTERN. 

liivermere  Park.  —  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
fruit  crop  generally  is  a  very  fair  one  this  year, 
and  there  are  no  complete  failures.  At  ttie  same 
time  the  early  promise  of  heavy  crops  all  round 
has  not  been  entirely  fulfilled.  The  exception- 
ally dull  days  and  cold  nights  have  kept  the  crops 
backward,  and  the  rather  severe  frosts  we  had 
for  a  few  nights  at  tho  end  of  April  and  begin- 
ning of  May  did  much  damage  to  tender  blos- 
soms. Apples  are  again  above  the  average,  most 
of  the  trees  being  heavily  laden  with  clean  fruits. 
The  weevils  and  grubs  generally  have  not  been  so 
much  in  evidence  as  last  year.  Growth  on  the 
trees  has  been  till  now  very  slow,  and  for  a  time 
looked  very  pinched,  but  the  trees  are  now  right- 
ing themselves  again,  and  heavy  rains,  which 
have  prevailed  during  the  past  few  days,  will  do 
them  much  good,  especially  if  we  now  get  warmer 
weather.  A  few  varieties  are  not  very  satisfac- 
tory this  year.  These  include  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
Wyken  Pippin,  Golden  Harvey,  Quarrenden,  and 
Keswick  Codlin,  but  such  useful  varieties  as 
Blenheim  Orange,  Wellington,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  (for  once  in  a  way),  King  of 
Tomkins  County,  Livermere  Favourite,  Norfolk 
Beaufin,  Cox's  Pomona,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Crim- 
son Queening,  and  many  others  are  heavily  laden. 
Pears  are  a  poor  crop  all  round.  A  few  of  the 
best  are  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Marie  Louise 
(very  good).  Brown  Beurre,  Ivnight's  Monarch, 
BeurrB  Hardy,  W^illiams'  Bon  Chretien,  Jar- 
gonelle, and  Duchesse  d'Angouleme.  The  trees 
suffered  much  from  the  biting  winds  which  pre- 
vailed soon  after  they  started  into  growth. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  about  the  worst  out- 
side crop  we  have.  Apricots,  on  the  contrary, 
are  excellent — quite  the  best  crop  the  trees  have 
borne  for  eleven  years  to  my  knowledge.  The 
fruits  now  want  sun  to  ripen  them.  Cherries, 
sweetand  Morello,  are  under  average,  but  the  fruits 
are  good.  Plums  are  almost  a  failure  in  the  open, 
but  a  heavy  crop  on  walls  ;  the  blossom  in  the 
open  was  caught  bv  frost  and  killed,  only  a  few- 
late  flowers  on  the  under  sides  escaping.  Straw- 
berries, after  showing  well,  did  not  come  up  to 
expectation  ;  many  blossoms  failed  to  set  owing  to 
the  dull,  cold,  and  wet  weather  which  prevailed 
just  after  the  flowers  opened  and  which  prevented 
all  aid  to  setting  from  insect  life.  Except  in  the 
case  of  Leader,  which  was  very  fine  and  good,  old 
favourites  such  as  President  and  Latest  of  All 
turned  out  best.  Royal  Sovereign  rotted  badly 
on  the  plants,  both  in  two-year-old  beds  and  on 
the  south  borders  as  yearlings.  Raspberries  have 
been  a  fine  crop,  and  so,  too,  have  Currants,  red, 
white,  and  black.  Gooseberries  sull'ered  from 
frost  while  in  blossom,  but  managed  to  carry  a 
slightly  under  average  crop  and  tho  fruits  are 
extra  fine  this  year.  Outdoor  Figs,  generally  a 
precarious  crop,  are  this  year  very  good  indeed. 
There  is  no  hope  for  the  Grapes  outside,  as  the 
Vines  were  only  just  in  blossom  quite  at  the  end 
of  .July.  Damsons  are  a  good  crop  in  places  where 
the  frost  missed  them,  but  this  only  happened  in 
rare  cases.  Medlars  and  Quinces  are  average 
crops:  Walnuts  and  Filberts  much  under  aver- 
age. Tomatoes  are  very  backward,  but  are  carry- 
ing [ilenty  of  fruit,  which  only  wants  sunshine  to 
ripen  it.  American  Blackberries,  such  as  Wilson 
.Junior  and  Kittatinny,  promise  heavy  crops. 

Vegetable  crops  are  mostly  good.  Potatoes  are 
turning  out  well,  but  disease  is  becoming  very 
prevalent  in  the  haulm,  though  not  much  as  yet 
in  the  tubers.  Lifting  is  being  pushed  forward 
w  ith  seconil  earlies,  as  some  of  these  are  the  worst 
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affected  as  yet.  Snowdrop  w.is  lifted  before 
it  took  any  harm,  but  Windsor  Castle,  one  of 
my  best  Potatoes,  has  gone  down  sadly  during 
the  recent  rains.  Of  late  main  crops  the  least 
aflFected  is  a  Potato  for  which  I  venture  to  jiredict 
a  great  future,  viz.,  Syon  House  Prolific.  Last 
year  this  was  my  best  late,  and  I  e.xpect  it  to 
turn  out  equally  well  this  year.  Celery  is  fine, 
though  I  see  much  of  the  maggot  in  surrounding 
gardens.  Onions  are  very  good,  not  quite  so  large 
as  usual,  but  very  sound  and  firm.  Kales  gener- 
ally are  looking  well,  and  very  little  troubled  so 
far  by  caterpillars.  Asparagus  was  a  good  crop, 
though  late  in  appearing  ;  the  growth  made  pro- 
mises well  for  next  j-ear's  crop,  and  is  extra  good 
on  young  and  thinly-planted  beds.  —  J.  C. 
Tallack. 

Ampton,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.— Small  fruits 
are  above  the  average.  Strawberries  were  very 
fine  and  of  good  flavour.  Raspberries  are  an 
enormous  crop.  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  al- 
though the  bushes  are  laden  with  fruit,  are  of  fine 
quality.  Plums  are  a  failure,  except  on  walls 
with  a  southern  aspect ;  Damsons  an  average 
crop.  Pears  are  scarce,  though  some  trees  on 
south  walls  are  carrying  a  fair  crop.  Morello 
Cherries  are  plentiful.  Some  May  Duke  Cherries 
on  a  north  wall  have  borne  a  good  crop  of  fine 
fruit.  Apricots  protected  with  nets  until  out  of 
danger  of  spring  frosts  are  an  average  crop. 
Figs  outside  on  south  wall,  having  been  protected 
with  Bracken  in  winter,  are  an  average  crop. 

All  vegetable  crops  are  looking  well.  Potatoes 
especially  are  a  very  heavy  crop.  I  have  found  a 
few  early  tubers  diseased.  Late  Potatoes  are  free 
from  disease  at  present.  Tomatoes  are  very  late, 
and  I  fear  will  not  ripen  well. — J.  Chilcott. 

Scawby  Hall,  Lincoln. — The  fruit  crops  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  somewhat  variable  and 
late  in  ripening.  Strawberries  have  been  a  poor 
crop  here,  while  in  other  places  they  have  been 
good.  Red,  Black  and  White  Currants,  Goose- 
berries and  Raspberries  are  heavy  crops.  Pears 
and  Plums  are  light ;  Apples  medium  ;  Apricots 
light ;  Cherries  medium. 

Vegetables  have  not  done  well  owing  to  the 
meagre  rainfall.  Peas  have  clone  well  where  they 
have  been  sown  in  trenches,  but  where  sown  upon 
the  level  have  suffered  from  drought.  Runner 
Beans  have  grown  well,  but  have  not  set  their 
flowers.  Beet,  Carrots,  Salsify,  Parsnips  and 
Onions  are  small.  Early  Potatoes  are  a  light 
crop.  Late  Potatoes  have  greatly  benefited  by 
recent  rains,  and  have  not  shown  any  signs  of 
disease  at  present. — E.  Semi'er. 

TJppington  House,  Stamford. — Strawber- 
ries, Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Cherries  and  Cur- 
rants have  been  good  and  of  fine  quality,  but 
Pears  are  very  poor.     Apples  are  very  light  crops. 

Vegetables  are  very  good  on  the  whole. — W. 
Barklam. 

Babraham,  Cambridge. — Apples  here  are 
an  average  crop,  and  some  kinds  very  good  ; 
amongst  the  best  being  Prince  Albert,  Lord 
Sutfield,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Grenadier,  Peasgood's, 
Mother,  Wealthy,  Bismarck,  Newton  Wonder, 
Hoary  Morning,  Baumann's  Red  Reinette,  Golden 
Noble,  Ecklinville,  King  of  Pippins,  Tower  of 
Glamis,  Warner's  King,  Golden  Spire,  Beauty 
of  Bath,  Lady  Sudeley,  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Many  other  varieties  have  a  fair  amount  of  good 
fruit.  Blight  has  been  more  prevalent  than 
usual,  especially  amongst  Plums,  which  are  very 
scarce.  Out  of  numerous  varieties  grown  none 
are  worth  mention  for  a  crop  except  Victoria, 
Early  Prolific,  and  Orleans.  On  the  walls.  Early 
and  Late  Transparent,  (Jolden  Drop,  Jeft'erson's, 
Reine  Claude deBavay,  Washington,  andMonarch 
are  carrying  good  crops.  Pears  are  very  thin ; 
Cherries  prett}'  good  ;  Apricots  a  good  crop, 
also  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Waterloo  and 
Alexander  Peaches  were  ripe  in  the  middle  of 
July.  Strawberries  have  been  a  good  crop. 
Some  of  the  earliest  blooms  got  spoilt  by  frost, 
gathering  being  a  fortnight  later  than  usual. 
Royal  Sovereign  being  the  best.  For  late  use 
Oxonian  has  been  good.  All  kinds  of  Currants 
have  been  plentiful  and  good  ;    Raspberries  and 


Gooseberries  good.  Nuts  and  Quinces  are  an 
average  crop.  The  trees  looked  well  when  in 
blossom,  but  we  had  some  late  frosts  and  very 
cold  winds  at  the  time,  and  a  lot  of  damage  was 
done  to  I'lums  and  Pears.  The  rainfall  has  been 
very  meagre  during  the  past  few  years.  Our  light 
soil  stands  much  in  need  of  rain  to  ensure  a  fruit 
crop  for  another  year. — J.  Hill. 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSA  WICHURIANA  HYBRIDS. 

The   two   new   hybrid   Roses   illustrated   were 
raised  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Manda,  of  South  Orange, 


Wichuriana  which  have  proved  very  useful,  not 
only  as  trailers  and  climbers,  but  as  Roses  for 
forcing  for  Easter.  They  were  called  Pink 
Roamer,  South  Orange  Perfection  and  Manda's 
Triumph.  The  present  set  is  the  result  of 
crosses  with  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  such  as 
Perle  des  Jardins,  Meteor  and  others.  To  my 
mind  the  peer  of  them  all  in  most  respects  is 
the  one  named  Gardenia,  the  result  of  crossing. 
R.  Wichuriana  with  Perle  des  Jardins.  The 
long  well-shaped  buds  are  bright  yellow  on  the 
under  side,  and  when  expanded  the  flowers  are 
white,  giving  the  flower  the  aspect  of  Gardenia 

1  Fortunei — hence  the  name. 

'      Jersey  Beauty  (R.  Wichuriana  X  Perle  des 


I\usv  Krfi-'irrrii   (i'lti   [li.    Wk  !uinu>iii   x  Mine,   iics/t').      Front  a  photo'jraph 
sent  by  Mr.  James  Macl'herson,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 


New  Jersey,  U.S.A.  The  complaint  was  at 
one  time  common  that  scarcely  a  hardy  climb- 
ing Rose  was  available  for  the  Northern  States 
other  than  Feast's  Gem  of  the  Prairies.  Now 
there  are  several.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Manda 
sent   out   an   initial   set   of    hardy    hybrids   of 


Jardins)  is  a  single  flower,  with  heavy  masses 
of  golden  anthers  and  lucid  evergreen  foliage. 
Evergreen  Gem  (R.  Wichuriana  X  Madame 
Hoste)  is  a  double  white  flower  and  a  dense, 
rapid  grower.  A  cross  with  Meteor  has  a  large 
flat,  double   flower  of  the  La  France    shade  of 
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pink.  It  is  uiiiiiiinecl  as  yet,  but,  like  all  of 
these  AVichuriana  crt)sses,  is  a  vii^orous  grower, 
and  just  the  subject  for  i)lantors  who  desire  to 
cover  walls  and  fences,  or  withovit  training  to 
cover  bare  ground  along  railway  cuttings  and 
embankments  or  anywhere.  Like  the  species, 
.all  these  hybrids  are  ijuite  hardy. 

Jam ks  MacPii intsi in . 
Trfuton,  y.J.,  U.S.A. 


culture  are  Robusta,  Cliiuliing  ('apt.  Christy, 
(Uoire  do  Margottin,  liardou  .Job,  Gloire  des 
Ko.somanes,  Mrs.  Paul,  .aid  t'liuibing  Souv.  de 
la  Malniaison.  P. 


CLIMBING  ROSES  IN  BUSH  FORM. 

Bki'M'sk  some  Roses  are  extra  vigorous  in 
growth  they  are  catalogued  under  the  heading 
of  climbers,  and  the  uninitiated  naturally  sup- 
pose that  a  wall  or  fence  is  essential  for  them. 
But  let  anyone  try  them  as  bushes  and  ho  will 
be  pleased  with  the  result.  I  do  not  say  they 
should  be  mingled  with  the  true  dwarf-growing 
Roses,  for  nothing  appears  so  incongruous  as  a 
rampant  Rose  on  the  outside  of  a  bed  or  border 
and  a  weak,  puny  grower  in  the  centre.  What 
I  do  advise  is  that  these  climbers  and  semi- 
climbers  be  grt)uped  together  in  good  bold 
beds,  keeping  the  extra  vigorous  kinds  in  the 
background.  Of  course  such  plants  require 
plenty  of  space.  I  do  not  consider  4  feet  apart 
«ach  way  any  too  much  for  their  proper 
•development.  The  first  season  the  plants  will 
look  somewhat  strange,  for  they  are  generally 
supplied  from  the  nursery  with  shoots  ranging 
from  .'5  feet  to  5  feet  in  length,  and  these  are 
in  most  cases  of  a  very  rigid  nature.  However, 
the  second  season  all  formality  disappears  as  the 
grand  shoots  break  up  from  the  base  of  the 
plants.  At  pruning  time  these  climbers  should 
be  cut  down  to  about  18  inches  to  24  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a 
great  number  of  the  new  growths  will  bear 
flowers  at  their  points.  In  my  opinion  these 
climbers  form  ideal  bushes  with  their  long  wavy 
branches  swaying  about  with  their  crown  of 
blossom,  and  in  course  of  time  many  of  the 
older  growths  will  be  induced  to  produce  blos- 
som almost  the  entire  length  of  the  shoot.  An 
important  fact  to  remember  is  that  we  have 
some  of  the  best  yellow  Roses  among  these 
climbers.  Of  course  if  one  could  obtain  a  Mme. 
Hoste  with  the  colour  of  Marechal  Niel,  a  superb 
acquisition  would  be  gained.  But  until  we 
obtain  such  an  one,  we  must  perforce  go  to  the 
climbers  and  semi-climbers  for  this  very  valu- 
able colour.  All  stift'ness  should  be  banished 
from  the  Rose  garden,  and  this  may  be  best 
accomplished  by  employing  the  less  rigid-grow- 
ing kinds.  As  standards  these  climbers  make 
•excellent  heads,  strong,  bushy,  and  spreading. 
It  is  surely  far  better  to  see  a  well-developed 
head  of  a  standard  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mme. 
Berard,  or  Reine  Marie  Henriette  than  a  puny 
stumpy  one  of  a  Baroness  Rothschild  or  an 
Etienne  Levet.  In  mentioning  a  few  of  the 
extra  vigorous  kinds  that  give  good  results  if 
treated  as  described,  one  must  place  first  the 
•ever-popular  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Other  excellent 
kinds  of  the  same  race  are  Mme.  Berard,  Belle 
Lyonnaise,  Bouquet  d'(  )r,  Kaiserin  Friedrich, 
together  with  Duchesse  d'Auerstadt,  Mme. 
Moreau,  Germaine  de  Mareste,  Henriette  de 
Beauveau,  Mme.  B.  Levet,  La  Soleil,  Joseph 
Bernacchi,  William  Allen  Richardson,  Celine 
Forestier,  Pink  Rover,  Souv.  de  Mme.  Josejih 
Metral,  Waltham  Climber  No.  1,  and  Marie 
Robert.  The  semi-climbing  kinds  are  best 
represented  by  (iustave  Regis,  Mme.  Pierre 
•Cochet,  rideal,  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier,  3Ime. 
■Chauvry,  Mme.  Jules  Siegfried,  Dr.  Rouges, 
•Germaine  Trochon,  Mme.  Marie  Lavallce,  M. 
Desir,  Rosette  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  Alister 
Stella  Gray,  and  Mme.  Wagram.  Other  Roses 
of  other  classes  suitable  for  the  same  mode  of 
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THE  COLOURING  OF  GRAPES. 

ViNKs  with  their  roots  in  a  suitable  medium 
will  produce  healthy  growth  and  good-sized 
bunches  and  berries  annually,  but  the  finishing 
of  these  will  be  considerably  influenced  by  its 
temperature.  It  has  more  than  once  been 
observed  that  the  earlier  Grapes  did  not,  under 
certain  circumstances,  finish  so  well  as  did  the 
later  lots,  and  that  shanking  was  also  more 
prevalent  among  them.  Of  course  this  was 
most  noticable  when  the  Vine  roots  were  in  an 
outside,  or  had  the  run  of  an  outside  and  inside 
border.  The  winter's  cold  and  moisture  from 
melted  snow  would  so  lower  the  temperature  of 
the  soil  surrounding  the  Mne  roots  that  growth 
was  more  likely  to  be  marred  than  encouraged 
under  this  condition.  During  the  first  .six 
months  of  the  year  the  sun's  influence  cannot 
penetrate  to  the  depth  the  roots  go,  and  water 
is  rarely  artificially  applied  to  outside  borders, 
consequently  there  is  no  eft'ort  made  to  improve 
the  adverse  conditions.  Twenty  years  ago  this 
seems  to  have  been  better  understood  than  it  is 
at  present,  for  many  gardeners  then  covered 
their  outside  Vine  borders  in  autumn  with  beds 
of  leaves  and  long  litter  to  the  depth  of  4  feet 
to  hu.sband  the  solar  heat.  Others,  instead  of 
using  such  a  huge  mass  of  fermenting  materials, 
would  only  employ  a  covering  of  something  like 
a  foot  of  it,  and  on  this  place  wooden  shutters 
to  prevent  cold  rains  and  the  snow  water  getting 
into  the  soil.  In  those  days,  too,  gardeners 
were  \'ery  particular  about  the  temperature  of 
the  water  they  supplied  to  their  Vine  borders  ; 
in  fact,  some  were  so  much  so  that  it  had  to  be 
brought  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  before 
a  drop  was  allowed  to  be  used.  Under  this 
kind  of  treatment  we  invariably  had  our  black 
Grapes  really  black,  and  shanking  was  almost 
unknown  among  them.  As  time  advanced,  and 
money  for  the  garden  began  to  diminish,  stafls 
were  reduced,  and,  in  consequence,  these  aids 
to  successful  Grajie  culture  were  discarded, 
or  rather  neglected.  Vines,  then,  with  their 
roots  in  outside  borders,  some  of  these  being 
scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
ground,  and  left  entirely  to  the  attention  of 
Nature,  began  to  exhibit  inability  in  finishing 
their  crops.  Some  Vines  which  were  grown 
under  these  unfavourable  conditions  had  not  a 
single  well-coloured  berry  in  the  lot,  and  shank- 
ing was  bad  amongst  them.  These  were  early 
Vines.  Those  ripening  in  August  did  much 
better. 

By  noting  these  facts  and  many  others 
connected  with  the  growth  of  the  Vine,  I  was 
led  to  conclude  that  Vines  could  be  consider- 
ably influenced  by  the  use  of  warm  water  at 
their  roots.  In  a  house  of  Grapes  just  colour- 
ing I  watered  the  half  of  the  border  with  water 
at  a  temperature  of  iMI'^,  and  the  other  half 
from  the  ordinary  water  supply.  The  Grapes 
over  that  portion  of  the  border  which  had  been 
treated  to  a  dose  of  warm  water  finished  as  if 
by  magic,  with  not  a  single  shanked  berry. 
Those  growing  on  Vines  aft'ected  by  the  water 
obtained  from  the  ordinary  supply  (and  which 
stood  at  .")2°)  took  a  considerably  longer  time  to 
mature,  but  never  got  black,  and  shanking  was 
very  bad  among  them.  A\  ith  this  proof  of  the 
efticacy  of  water  at  a  high  temperature  for  not 
only  aiding  Grapes  to  finish  well,  but  also  as  a 


means  of  reducing  shanking  to  a  minimum  if 
not  entirely  overcoming  it,  I  would  strongly 
advise  everyone  to  give  it  a  trial,  .\lthough  I 
have  only  mentioned  using  hot  water  for  finish- 
ing Grapes,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  employed 
from  the  time  the  Vines  are  started  into  growth 
till  thoy  have  finished  their  crops.  The  most 
important  times  to  soak  the  borders  with  warm 
water  are  when  the  house  is  shut  up  for  forc- 
ing, just  before  the  Vines  arc  in  fiower,  and 
when  the  berries  commence  colouring.  If  the 
borders  are  well  drained  which  they  ought  to 
be  for  Vines — more  frequent  applications  of 
water  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  them  in  a 
favourable  condition  for  the  growth  of  the  Vine 
roots,  and,  except  in  the  dormant  season,  water 
at  a  high  temperature  will  be  found  most  con- 
ducive to  the  health  of  the  Vine,  the  heaviness 
of  its  yield,  and  the  perfecting  of  its  crop. 

J.  RinoELL. 

PREPARING  FOR  PLANTING. 

After  the  small  fruit  is  mostly  over  and  Straw- 
berry layers  potted  there  conies  a  little  lull  in 
the  work  among  hardy  fruits,  and  if  time  can 
be  spared  to  prepare  stations  for  fruit  trees  to 
be  planted  during  the  autumn,  it  relieves  the 
press  of  work  later.  Not  only  this,  but  as  soon 
as  the  trees  arrive  they  can  at  once  be  unpacked, 
the  roots  put  in  order,  moistened,  and  planted 
'  without  any  delay.  This  early  preparation  of 
the  stations  is  especially  necessary  where  trees 
are  to  be  planted  on  the  grass  in  heavy,  unkind 
soil.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  gardener  has 
to  make  the  best  of  positions  that  are  quite 
un.suitable  for  the  trees,  and,  without  (juestion- 
'  ing  the  economy  or  wisdom  of  owners  in  allot- 
ting such  places  to  fruit  growing,  must  do  the 
best  with  whatever  means  are  at  command  to 
'  at  least  give  the  trees  a  start  in  fair  soil.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  year  all  waste  soil  from 
the  potting-bench,  edge  cuttings,  and  other 
material  are  best  thrown  into  a  heap  and 
turned  occasionally,  this  making  useful  stulT 
to  remedy  the  class  of  soil  referred  to.  Here 
I  always  keep  a  heap  or  two  going  ready 
for  whatever  planting  or  mulching  is  going 
on,  and  it  is  extremely  useful.  The  soil  here 
is  very  heavy  and  close,  and  is  taken  out  18 
inches  deep  by  about  4  feet  wide.  First,  the 
I  bottoms  of  the  holes  are  well  broken  up  with  a 
I  pickaxe,  the  turf  is  placed  on  this,  and  a  wheel- 
'  barrowful  of  the  soil  mentioned  above  is  mixed 
with  the  rest  of  that  taken  from  the  holes. 
This  addition  allows  of  the  soil  being  very  firmly 
rammed — the  work  is,  of  course,  done  in  fine 
weather  —  sufticient  being  left  to  .slope  up 
well  in  the  middle  of  the  hole,  preventing  undue 
gathering  of  water  should  the  early  autumn 
prove  wet.  To  take  out  holes  and  fill  them 
with  loose  soil  without  ramming  or  rounding  oft' 
the  surface  is  very  wrong,  as  the  holes  get  wet, 
and  planting,  instead  of  being  forwarded,  is  in 
a  wet  season  delayed.  In  the  case  of  light, 
easily-worked  soil  the  work  is,  of  course,  very 
much  easier,  and  the  best  plan,  if  the  holes  are 
to  be  got  ready  previously,  is  to  take  the  soil 
out,  lay  the  turf  back  in  the  hole,  and  leave  the 
rest  of  the  soil  ready  by  the  side  of  the 
hole  for  planting  when  the  trees  arrive. 
Additions  to  this  class  of  soil  will  con- 
sist of  any  loam  that  is  to  spare  and 
a  few  barrowloads  of  clay  that  has  been 
weathered  by  a  good  baking  through  the 
summer.  The  refuse  from  brick-kilns  where 
brick  -  making  is  carried  on  on  the  estate 
is  a  very  u.seful  addition  to  all  soils,  while  of 
course  the  oft-recommended  burnt  garden  rub- 
bish is  of  the  greatest  benefit,  e.specially  to 
Apples.  I  have  seen  in  m;iny  places  a  fair 
thickness  of  spit  manure  placed  in  the  bottom 
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of  the  station  for  fruit  trees,  but  if  I  were  deal- 
ing with  the  poorest  soil  imaginable,  I  should 
not  use  it.  Far  better  let  the  trees  be  planted 
almost  on  the  surface  and  keep  up  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  by  frequently  top-dressing  with  short 
manure. 

Where  the  soil  is  naturally  unfit  for  fruit  cul- 
ture, there  is  nothing  gained  by  planting  large 
trees,  but  rather  the  reverse.  If  maidens  are 
planted— and  these  are  cheaper  of  course  than 
any  other  larger  form  of  tree — the  roots  become 
used  to  the  soil,  as  it  were,  but  large  trees  with 
a  lot  of  roots  that  have  been  growing  in  suitable 
quarters  are  never  happy  afterwards.  Feeding 
from  the  surface,  too,  is  much  more  easy  in  the 
case  of  these  small  trees,  and  any  element  that 
is  missing  in  the  soil,  as  lime,  potash,  or 
what  not,  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  applied. 
August  is  a  good  rn<.)nth  for  preparing,  where 
possible,  borders  for  Peach,  Nectarine  or  other 
fruit  trees  in  the  walled-in  garden.  Where 
pyramid  and  bush  Apple  and  Pear  trees  are  to 
be  planted,  the  land  may  with  advantage  be  got 
ready.  Old  kitchen  gardens  are  often  too  rich 
in  humus  for  fruit  trees,  and  lime  rubbish, 
burnt  earth  and  a  preparation  of  sound  poor 
loam  is  the  best  addition  here.  The  ground 
should  be  trenched,  the  bottom  well  broken, 
and  the  top  spit  flung  up  roughly  in  dry  weather, 
mixing  the  material  above-named  with  the  top 
spit  as  far  as  possible.  Plums,  Cherries  and 
stone  fruits  generally  should  not  be  planted  in 
newly  trenched  ground  if  it  can  be  avoided,  and 
if  the  quarters  can  be  cropped  during  the 
summer,  the  crop  removed  and  the  trees  planted 
upon  the  firm  soil,  they  will  generally  do  better. 
The  roots  at  first  made  are  of  the  right  sort  for 
fruit  production,  but  in  loose  soil  Plums 
especially  run  away,  and  the  makeshift  remedy 
of  root-pruning  has  to  be  commenced  in  about 
the  second  year  after  planting.  All  borders  for 
the  reception  of  bush  fruits  of  kinds  may  also  be 
got  ready,  and  by  these  means  a  lot  of  time  is 
saved,  especially  in  a  wet  season.  H.  R. 


admirable  outdoor  kind,  ripening  before  Lord 
Napier  or  any  other  first-class  variety.  The  ten- 
dency to  stone-splitting  sometimes  noticed  in 
the  fruit  on  young  trees  should  disappear  when 
they  become  well  established. — H. 

FRUIT  FAILURES. 

Although  we  are  getting  pretty  well  accus- 
tomed  to   the    total   or   partial  failure  of   our 


Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign.— Mr.  Ham- 
mond, one  of  our  large  Kentish  fruit  growers, 
gave  Royal  Sovereign  as  a  market  Strawberry 
the  other  day  a  remarkable  testimonial.  He 
said  that  it  fruited  before  Sir  ,J.  Paxton  and 
later,  the  latest  produced  fruits  swelling  up  better 
than  did  those  of  any  other  market  variety.  That 
is  high  praise  from  such  a  quarter.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  learn  whether  others  have  found  a 
similar  habit.  Varieties  suited  for  market  com- 
mand exceeding  interest  in  Kent,  where  so  many 
hundreds  of  acres  are  planted  with  Strawberries, 
and  in  that  county  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Royal  Sovereign  have  been  planted.  Out  in  the 
open  fields  the  tendency  to  produce  long  leaf- 
stalks is  less  evident  than  is  the  case  in  gardens. 
—A.  D. 

Nectarine  Early  Rivers.— This  fine  Nec- 
tarine is  again  in  splendid  condition  in  an  un- 
heated  house.  The  first  fruits  were  gathered  the 
last  week  in  July,  but  the  finest  and  best  are 
now  (August  8)  being  gathered.  The  large  fruits 
require  longer  to  lipen  after  the  colouring  begins 
than  some  kinds,  and  it  is  not  at  its  best  until  it 
parts  from  the  tree  very  readily.  For  this  reason 
I  always  place  a  net  or  some  sweet  hay  under  the 
trees,  as,  no  matter  how  carefully  large  trees  are 
gone  over,  there  is  always  a  risk  of  a  few  drop- 
ping, and  if  these  have  nothing  to  break  the  fall 
they  are,  of  course,  ruined.  This  variety  is  ex- 
ceptionally vigorous,  and,  notwithstanding  a 
crop  that  would  be  considered  far  too  heavy  for 
most  varieties,  the  fruit  is  of  excellent  tjuality 
and  flavour.  It  comes  in  at  about  the  same  time  as 
Hale's  Early  Peach,  and  forms  a  good  succession 
to  Waterloo  in  the  same  house.  Its  capabilities 
as  a  forcing  variety  have  been  shown  by  the  fine 
fruits  exhibited  earlier  in  the  present  season, 
while  its    splendid  constitution   renders    it    an 


this  is  aggravated  by  cutting  easterly  winds,  as- 
is  usually  the  case  during  April  and  May,  the 
blossom  does  not  get  frozen,  but,  what  is  equally 
as  bad  as  far  as  setting  a  crop  is  concerned,  the 
tiny  fruits  are  really  starved  from  want  of  sap 
to  hold  them  on  the  tree,  and  drop  to  the 
ground  by  thousands.  I  feel  confident  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  collapse  of  our  splendid 
show   of  blossom  this  year,   for  there  was  no 
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Rose  Gardenia  (B.  Wichuriana  x  Perle  des  Jardins).  :  from  a  photograph  sent 
by  Mr.  J.  MacPherson,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.    (See  p.  1G6.) 


fruit  crops  we  do  not  seem  at  all  unanimous  as 
to  the  causes  that  lead  to  it.  Late  spring  frosts 
have  been  blamed,  and  doubtless  there  is  good 
reason  for  it  in  many  cases,  but  I  very  much 
question  if  late  spring  frosts  are  half  so  destruc- 
tive as  a  long  protracted  spell  of  cold,  cheerless 
weather  whde  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  and  if 


frost  of  sufficient  intensity  to  injure  any  kind 
of  bloom.  Early  Potatoes  growing  in  the  same 
plots  as  my  fruit  trees  were  not  cut  in  the 
slightest  degree,  and  I  notice  this  year  the 
same  thing  has  happened  with  my  largest  Pear 
trees,  viz.,  the  best  fruits  are  right  on  the 
exposed  tips  of  the  topmost  branches,  where  if 
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frost  had  been  the  cause  of  failure  they  would 
have  caught  far  more  of  it  than  those  in  the 
centre  or  lower  part  of  the  tree.  These  to  my 
idea  received  a  more  direct  flow  of  sap,  ami 
consequently  were  able  to  hold  on  luitil  more 
genial  weather  prevailed.  I  have  several  re- 
grafted  Pears  that  were  worked  two  years  since 
with  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  altliough  this 
variety  is  one  of  the  most  complete  failures  of 
all  on  pyramids,  bushes,  espaliers,  and  wall 
trees,  yet  these  recently  re- grafted  trees  set 
nearly  every  bloom  and  have  four  and  five 
large  fruits  in  a  bunch.  I  can  only  account  for 
this  by  the  fact  that  these  grafts  had  the  roots 
and  stock  of  large  gross-growing  hardy  Pears  to 
feed  them,  and  consequently  were  kept  sup- 
plied with  sap  just  when  the  others  wore  starv- 
ing. My  fruit-tree  grounds  run  full  north  and 
south,  and  if  you  pass  down  the  east  side  you 
would  say  there  would  be  no  crop  at  all  on 
the  Pear  trees  ;  but  if  you  return  on  the  west 
side,  you  would  find  a  fair  average  crop  on 
several,  which  seems  to  me  proof  that  it 
was  cold  winds  more  than  actual  frost  that  did 
the  mischief.  ( )f  one  thing  I  feel  certain,  and 
that  is  that  as  a  rule  we  get  far  too  much 
bloom,  for  the  trees  get  exhausted  with  such  a 
wealth  of  blossom  and  are  unable  to  perfect 
any  of  it ;  consequently  it  all  falls  to  the 
ground,  while  those  trees  that  have  only  a  mere 
sprinkling  of  bloom  and  hardly  attract  our 
attention  during  the  flowering  season  manage 
to  set  these  few,  and  in  the  autumn  present  a 
far  more  fruitful  look  than  those  that  were  like 
a  nosegay  all  over.  At  all  events  I  mean  to 
thin  the  fruit-spurs  a  good  deal  more  in  future. 
(rosport.  James  Gkoom. 


the  trees  were  root-pruned  at  the  end  of  .Vugust, 
the  desired  conditions  would  lie  obtained,  the 
plants  thoroughly  established  the  same  autumn, 
and  a  crop  of  fruit  might  bo  expected  the  year 
after.  A  year  is  thus  .saved.  When  I  say 
"  root-pruning  "  I  do  not  moan  digging  round 
the  trees  at  a  certain  radius  from  the  stem  and 
ruthlessly  chopping  off  ;dl  roots  that  come  in 
the  way.  Rather  I  would  work  r(mn<l  the 
plants  with  a  fork,  preserving  all  librous  roots, 
carefully  cutting  the  strong  ones  with  a  shari) 
knife,  also  sawing  oft"  all  those  growing  verti- 
cally under  the  plant.  ( )perators  should  be 
careful  not  to  overdo  the  pruning  of  the  roots. 
In  cutting,  cut  from  the  under-.side  of  the  root 
in  a  slanting  direction  towards  the  top.  This 
will  encourage  the  formation  of  young  rootlets 
on  the  top  side  of  the  root  when  it  is  cut,  and 
secure  feeders  of  the  best  kind  within  the 
surface  soil.  Although  I  have  only  mentioned 
Apples  in  this  note,  these  remarks  are  e(iually 
applicable  to  other  fruit  trees.  Always  .secure 
trees  on  dwarfing  stocks,  when  they  are  obtahi- 
able,  for  confined  spaces,  and  rather  crop  the 
ground  with  bush  fruits  around  them  than 
utilise  it  for  crops  necessitating  deep  cultiva- 
tion. There  will  then  be  less  occasion  for  per- 
forming root-pruning.  J.  Riddell. 
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ROOT  PRUNING  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

Rf)OT  pruning  of  fruit  trees  is  what  may  be 
termed  a  necessary  evil — necessary  because 
either  an  unsuitable  stock,  a  too  severe  shorten- 
ing of  the  growths,  or  the  destruction  of  surface 
roots  will  lead  to  the  production  of  unfruitful 
wood.  In  some  instances  bush  trees  of  strong 
growing  varieties  of  Apples  worked  on  the  t'rab 
stock  are  planted  along  the  margins  of  walks  to 
form  a  screen  to  the  vegetable  quarters,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  yield  a  supply  of  fruits.  After 
a  few  years  these  trees  attain  the  dimensions 
their  allotted  space  will  allow,  and  then  severe 
annual  pruning  has  to  be  resorted  to  to  keep 
them  within  it.  The  more  they  are  pruned  the 
stronger  the  shoots  become,  as  the  balance 
between  root  and  branch — the  condition  of  a 
healthy  fruitful  tree — is  gradually  lost,  and 
excessive  crops  of  wood  only  are  the  reward. 
The  cultivation  of  the  ground,  or  rather  the 
digging  of  it  under  the  trees,  results  in  the 
destruction  of  the  surface  and  most  valuable 
roots,  compelling  tlie  plants  to  seek  food  in  the 
under  stratum.  This  stratum,  or  layer,  is 
often  of  an  unsuitable  character,  containing  too 
much  nitrogen  in  jiroportion  to  the  soluble 
mineral  matter,  an  excess  of  iron  or  compounds 
not  at  all  favourable  to  the  formation  of  fruitful 
growths.  By  a  selectiim  of  trees  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  and  merely  pointing  the  soil 
under  them  to  a  depth  of  something  like  2 
inches  during  the  winter  months,  the  evil  of 
strong  succulent  wood  will,  to  a  large  extent, 
be  avoided,  and  in  favourable  seasons  good 
crops  secured.  Where  these  conditions  have 
not  obtained,  and  root  pruning  becomes  a 
necessity  in  order  to  bring  about  a  balance 
between  the  roots  and  branches,  the  opera- 
tion is  often  delayed  till  late  autumn  or 
winter,  or  even  till  spring.  When  done  at 
these  times,  the  trees  will  get  a  check  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  fruit  the  next.     If,  however, 


INSECTS,  FOES  AND  FRIENDS.* 
This  little  work  is,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  preface, 
a  translation  from  the  (jerman.  A  glance  at  the 
plates  before  reading  any  of  the  letterpress  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  it  was  "  made  in  Germany." 
It  is  dillicult  to  understand  why  anyone  should 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  "  translate  and  adapt," 
as  the  preface  says,  this  little  book,  as  it  only  con- 
tains 134  pages  of  letterpress,  measuring  .")i  inches 
by  3j  inches.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  properly 
with  our  "  Insects,  Foes  and  Friends  "  in  so  small 
a  compass,  and  the  impossible  is  not  attempted, 
for  the  editor  in  his  preface  says  :  "It  does  not 
pretend  to  be  anything  like  an  exhaustive  work 
on  the  subject,  but  a  considerable  number  of  the 
more  interesting  and  typical  pests  of  the  farm  and 
garden  are  figured  and  described."  There  are 
thirty-two  chromo-lithographed  plates  ;  those  of 
the  larger  insects  are  very  fair,  bub  those  of  many 
of  the  smaller  ones  are  quite  unrecognisable,  the 
wireworm  and  its  parent  the  striped  click  beetle 
for  instance.  In  a  book  evidently  intended  for 
un.scientific  persons,  where  there  is  no  glossary, 
such  terms  as  pro-thorax,  flocculent,  permeate, 
pupa,  larva,  translucent,  pulvilli,  apterous, 
pubescence,  Sec,  should  not  be  used,  as  they  con- 
vey no  meaning  to  the  ordinary  gardener  or 
farmer.  Some  of  our  most  destructive  pests  are 
passed  over  with  very  scant  notice— for  instance, 
the  grubs  of  the  common  daddy-longlegs  are 
among  the  commonest  and  most  destructive 
insects  to  many  kinds  of  plants,  but  they  are 
passed  by  with  the  statement  that  they  "are  very 
destructive,  especially  to  the  roots  of  corn  and 
grass."  No  figure  is  given  of  them,  and  no 
remedies  or  preventive  measures  are  mentioned. 
Wireworms  are  not  much  better  treated.  As  a 
preventive  it  is  said  "that  shallow  driUing  may 
lie  useful,  as  the  young  plants  at  this  stage  have 
such  small  roots  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
injured  by  the  drill."  What  operation  is  intended 
to  be  understood  by  the  term  driUing  I  do  not 
understand.  Again,  the  caterpillars  of  the  winter 
moth  are  perhaps  the  most  destructive  pest  to 
fruit  trees  in  the  spring.  Tlie  only  means 
suggested  of  combating  this  insect  is  that  of 
"  painting  a  ring  of  lime  or  tar  round  the  trunk  ; 
sometimes  this  application  is  spread  on  straw  or 
paper."  There  is  no  suggestion  when  this  should 
be  done,  and  I  presume  that  the  editor  is  unaware 


*  "  Insects.  Foes  and  Friends.' 
I  M.D.    Partridge  and  Co. 


By  W.  E.  Kirby, 


that  the  tar  should  never  be  painted  on  the  bark, 
hut  always  on  jjapor,  and  that  there  are  better 
substances  than  tar  for  the  |)urposc,  and  that 
there  are  such  remedies  for  killing  this  cater- 
pillars in  the  spring  as  paratlin  washes  and  Paris 
green.  In  fact,  the  remedies  in  most-  casws  are 
(juite  out  of  date.  So  that  the  book  is  practically 
of  little  or  no  value  to  those  who  want  to  know 
hiiw  to  protect  their  crops  from  their  insect  foes, 
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Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

NATIONAL  CO  OPERATIVE  FESTIVAL 
FLOWER  SHOW. 
Crystal  Palace,  AuonsT  19  anu  20. 
No  similar  meeting  probably  brings  together 
from  so  many  different  parts  of  the  country 
persons  interested  in  their  gardens  as  does  this 
annual  gathering  of  co-operators.  It  may  justly 
be  said  that  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association  in  promoting  this  annual  exhibition 
of  garden  produce  are  influenced  bj  commercial 
considerations ;  liut  it  can  be  placed  to  their 
credit  that  they  have  largely  helped  to  create 
a  multitude  of  amateur  gardeners,  who  bring 
examples  of  their  productions  from  many  and 
widely  separated  districts.  These  amateur  gar- 
deners obtain  their  seeds  from  the  London  centre 
through  the  medium  of  provincial  cooperative 
branches,  and  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  they 
bring  their  produce  to  London  and  exhibit  it, 
allur"  d  in  part  by  the  offer  of  sutjstantial  prizes, 
but  also,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  animated  by  a 
desire  to  take  part  in  a  great  demonstration  in 
the  interests  of  co-partnership  in  trade,  in  the 
social  observances  which  form  a  part  of  the 
gathering,  and  with  a  firm  belief  that  the  prin- 
ciiile  of  CO  operation  is  one  of  supreme  interest  in 
the  working  out  of  social  and  industrial  ideals. 
But  it  is  with  the  flower  show  rather  than  with 
the  general  co-operative  movement  that  we  have 
to  do.  That  it  increases  in  extent  annually  there 
is  abundant  evidence,  the  entries  this  year  ex- 
ceeding those  of  any  previous  show.  There  were 
•1321  entries,  comprising  over  5000  exhibits.  The 
schedule  of  prizes  included  some  300  classes,  and 
it  is  divided  into  three  sections  ;  nearly  one 
half  is  confined  to  members  and  customers 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion or  their  gardeners  and  employi^s,  and 
in  the  latter  term  are  included  some  of  the 
best  gardeners  of  the  day.  Their  exhibits  con- 
sisted of  vegetables,  generally  of  fine  quality, 
cut  flowers,  mainly  annu.als,  but  including  some 
grown  in  greenhouses,  plants  in  pots,  with  fruits 
and  farm  produce.  The  classes  were  generally 
well  filled  and  the  competition  in  many  of  them 
very  keen.  Side  by  side  could  be  seen  leading 
fruits  grown  under  glass  —  Grapes,  Melons, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c.— and  those  from  the  open 
ground,  early  Apples  and  Pears,  the  homely  and 
wholesome  (iooseberry  and  Currant  being  largely 
represented.  The  owner  of  a  spacious  domain 
was  in  the  same  section  with  the  village  [lostman, 
and  it  was  noticeable  that  the  produce  of  the 
latter  compared  favourably  with  that  from  the 
gardens  of  the  former.  There  were  pretty  floral 
decorations,  also  tables,  epergnes,  bouquets,  &c., 
generally  the  handiwork  of  the  women  among  the 
co-operators.  As  a  rule  they  exhibited  a  consider- 
able amount  of  taste  in  their  construction. 

On  the  second  day  the  members  of  industrial 
CO  -  operative  societies  and  residents  in  the 
metropolitan  district  brought  their  produce  to  the 
extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  exhibition.  The 
spacious  nave  of  the  Crystal  Palace  was  then  well 
filled  from  end  to  end  with  lines  of  tables  and  also 
at  the  sides.  The  productions  from  the  members  of 
the  industrial  co-operative  societies  outnumbered 
those  of  the  professional  growers  by  four  to  one, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  the  general  good  quality 
was  as  high.  In  the  matter  of  vegetables, 
Potatoes  led  the  way  in  the  number  of  entries, 
as  in  this  section  alone  there  were  2.39  dishes. 
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Beans,  Broad  and  French,  were  largely  repre- 
sented, and  so  were  Vegetable  Marrows,  Onions, 
Turnips,  Peas,  Beet,  Shallots,  Carrots,  &c. , 
following  in  the  order  of  numbers.  The 
most  ditiicult  task  set  the  judges  was 
the  classes  for  Potatoes  and  Onions,  as 
special  varieties  had  to  be  identified,  and  some 
eliminated  as  contrary  to  schedule.  In  the  classes 
for  flowers,  charming  bouquets  of  annuals  and 
biennials  were  staged.  Annual  Chrysanthemums 
were  very  good,  so  were  Salpiglossis,  Stocks, 
Carnations,  Dahlias,  including  some  excellent 
Cactus  varieties  ;  Sweet  Peas,  Mignonette,  Indian 
Pinks,  and  Phlox  Drummondi  were  all  most 
attractive.  The  classes  for  bunches  of  annuals 
of  one  colour  were  full  of  interest.  The  leading 
yellow  flowers  were  Eschseholtzia,  Coreopsis, 
and  Marigolds  ;  red  :  Malope  grandiflora,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum.  Sweet 
Peas,  &c  ;  blue  :  Cornflower,  Sweet  Peas,  Whit- 
lavia  gloxinioides,  and  Larkspur.  The  most  effec- 
tive bunches  of  annuals  were  those  in  which  but 
one  variety  was  placed.  The  mixing  of  varieties 
is  often  confusing  rather  than  otherwise.  Sweet 
Peas  and  the  brilliant  Salpiglossis  were  largely 
employed  for  this  purpose. 

There  was  evidence  that  the  industrial  co- 
operators  can  grow  good  fruit.  They  had  fine 
cooking  Apples,  including  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Lord  Suffield,  Warner's  King,  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, and  Hollandbury.  Of  dessert  Apples  there 
were  Beauty  of  Bath,  Gladstone,  Juneating,  and 
Quarrenden.  The  leading  Pears  were  Jargonelle 
and  Bon  Chretien,  and  there  were  excellent  Morello 
Cherries. 

There  were  prizes  for  photographs  of  flower 
and  window  gardens,  of  which  there  were  300 
entries,  and  the  Countess  Grey  offered  a  challenge 
cup  and  Earl  Grey  a  shield,  which  added  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  proceedings.  Mr.  (Jeorge 
Waugh  as  the  director  of  the  show  carried  out 
the  arrangements  in  an  excellent  manner. 
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At  this  meeting  the  chief  feature  of  the  display 
was  the  large  and  varied  collection  of  Gladioli 
staged  by  the  Langport  firm,  and  which  included 
some  excellent  novelties,  these  being  supplemented 
by  several  very  fine  banks  of  hardy  flowers.  A 
small  collection  of  annuals  was  a  noteworthy 
group,  and  included  many  subjects  rarely  so  well 
represented.  The  Saljiiglossis  alone  were  of 
exceptional  merit,  and  not  only  were  the  well- 
known  blossoms  seen  in  fine  condition,  but  lovely 
self-coloured  flowers  in  a  variety  of  colours  were 
much  admired.  A  nice  representative  collection 
of  the  perennial  Phloxes  was  a  pleasing  feature, 
and  these  embraced  many  well  -  known  sorts, 
among  them  being  many  flowers  of  bright  and 
striking  colours.  Of  Bouvardias  there  was  an 
excellent  display  for  so  early  in  the  season.  Most 
conspicuous  was  a  splendid  lot  of  Bouvardia 
Humboldticorymbiflora,  the  collection  numbering 
some  twenty  varieties.  A  fine  example  of  the 
Japanese  Wineberry  occupied  a  prominent  posi- 
tion at  the  meeting,  and  attracted  much  attention  ; 
so,  too,  did  a  \ery  meritorious  collection  of  Apples 
from  Maidstone.  Orchids  were  staged  in  very 
small  numbers.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  meeting 
was  a  good  one  for  the  season,  only  one  side  table 
being  omitted  from  the  ordinary  display. 

Orchid  Committee. 

An  award  of  merit  was  adjudged  to  — 
Dis.\  Clio  (I).  Veitchi  x  D.  grandiflora).— To 
illustrate  the  variability  of  this  secondary  hybrid 
four  plants  were  shown,  the  upper  sepal  in  some 
being  delicate  rose  with  rose  veinings,  while  in 
others  the  salmon-red  of  D.  grandiflora  was  more 
pronounced  with  the  markings  of  reddish  purple, 
the  lower  sepals  also  being  equally  variable  and 
the  colours  similar.  The  size  of  the  flowers  has 
been  considerably  increased.  The  habit  of  growth 
is  also  stronger.  It  is  of  free  habit,  and,  possess- 
ing a  good  constitution,  .should  prove  a  valuable 


and  useful  hybrid,  flowering  at  this  season  when 
all  Orchid  flowers  are  scarce.  From  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 
A  botanical  certificate  was  given  to  — 
Ai.'ixETA  ciiLossEA,  in  which  the  sepals  are 
creamy  white,  the  petals  similar  in  colour,  slightly 
spotted  with  pale  brown  at  the  base,  the  large 
lip  also  creamy  white,  becoming  suffused  and 
spotted  with  purple  at  the  base  and  through  the 
centre.  A  cut  raceme  of  ten  flowers  came  from 
Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Botanic  (iardens,  Glasnevin. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  sent  a  small  but  choice  group  consisting 
of  a  fine  form  of  Sobralia  xantholeuca,  well- 
flowered  plants  of  Cattleya  bicolor  and  C.  Har- 
risoni.  Among  the  hybrids  was  the  distinct  form 
of  L[tlio-Cattleya  elegans  enfieldensis,  one  of  the 
L. -C.  e.  Turneri  section,  but  with  very  pale 
sepals  and  petals,  which  were  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  crimson-purple  lip.  L.-C.  Aurora  (L. 
pumila  X  C'attleya  Loddigesi),  with  three  of  its 
delicate  rose  and  purple  flowers  on  a  spike,  L.-elia 
Amanda,  with  two  fine  flowers,  the  sepals  and 
petals  nearly  white,  mottled  and  veined  with 
rose,  the  ground  colour  of  the  lip  creamy  white, 
suffused  and  veined  with  bright  rose-purple,  and 
a  grand  plant  of  Phahenopsis  amabilis  were  also 
shown.  Cypripediums  were  well  represented  by 
fine  forms  of  C.  Curtisi,  good  varieties  of  C. 
Charlesworthi,  and  a  fine  plant  and  variety  of 
C.  bellatulum  album.  C.  Lawrenceanum  Hye- 
anum  (Low's  var.)  has  a  very  fine  dorsal  sepal, 
but  the  plant  was  too  weak  to  develop  its 
characteristics  propei'ly.  Some  fine  forms  of  On- 
cidium  Lanceanum  were  also  included.  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  and  Co.  sent  a  fine  form  of  Odonto- 
glossum  bictonense  album  with  three  spikes  of 
flower,  a  small  plant  of  Oncidium  incurvum 
album,  Cattleya  velutina  with  two  spikes  of 
flower,  a  grand  form  of  C.  Gaskelliana,  and  some 
distinct  forms  of  C.  Leopoldi.  In  Bulbophyllum 
grandiflorum,  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  in- 
teresting of  the  large-flowered  section,  the  broad 
upper  sepal,  upwards  of  4  inches  in  length,  has  a 
pale  greenish  ground,  suffused  with  brown  and 
spotted  with  numerous  large  creamy  white  spots, 
the  lower  segments  pale  green,  suffused  and 
mottled  with  pale  brown,  the  small  lip  pale  green, 
suffused  with  dark  brown.  Bulbophyllum  barbi- 
gerum  is  a  most  attractive  and  interesting  little 
Orchid.  Messrs.  .J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  sent 
Masdevallia  Circe  (Veitchiana  x  Schrii-der;e), 
a  pretty  form,  the  yellow  ground  thickly  covered 
with  bright  purple  spots.  In  Epidendrum 
radicante-Stamfordianum,  a  hybrid  raised  from 
the  species  indicated  in  the  name,  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  rich  yellow,  suffused  and  spotted  with 
orange-red,  the  lip  more  yellow  than  the  other 
segments,  spotted  on  the  outer  margin  with 
orange-red.  The  habit  of  growth  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  E.  radicans,  the  leaves  if  anything  being 
more  robust.  Cypripedium  Rothschildianum 
villosum,  derived  from  the  parentage  indicated  in 
the  name,  has  the  dorsal  sepal  greenish  yellow, 
lined  with  rich  reddish  purple,  the  petals  yellow 
suffused  and  lined  with  brown.  The  lip  has  a 
rose-purple  tint  in  front  shading  to  creamy  white. 
Sir  Harry  Fairfax,  Ravenswood,  Melrose,  sent  a 
fine  form  of  Cattleya  Hardyana  with  two  flowers 
and  a  cut  spike  of  Odontoglossum  Harryanum 
with  eighteen  flowers  on  the  spike  (cultural  com- 
mendation). Sir  T.  Lawrence  sent  a  finely-grown 
and  well-flowered  plant  of  Platyclinis  (Dendro- 
chilum)  filiformis  carrying  over  100  spikes  of  its 
golden-yellow  flowers,  and  Saccolaliium  Hender- 
soni,  whose  scarlet  and  white  flowers  are  now 
rarely  met  with  in  Orchid  collections.  Mr.  G.  F. 
Moore,  Bourtonon-the-Water,  sent  two  distinct 
forms  of  Cattleya  Trianae,  flowering  from  imported 
plants.  Mr.  Walter  Cobb,  Dulcote,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  showed  Cattleya  intermedio-flava,  differing 
from  the  variety  exhibited  at  the  Temple  in  its 
having  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  and  a  delicate 
rose-purple  mottled  lip.  Mr.  Moore  sent  a 
yellow  ground  form  of  Cypripedium  Godefroyje 
leucochiium,  and  Mr.  N.  C.  Cookson  showed  one 
of  the  home-raised  Cattleya  Hardyana,  which  was 
an  impro\ement  on  previous  exhibits  from  this 


batch  of  seedlings.  Mr.  T.  Hogg,  Woodside, 
Paisley,  exhibited  a  small-flowered  variety  of 
Cypripedium  Lawrebel. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  following  received  awards  of  merit : — 

Gladiolus  Lemoin'ei  Mme.  DeseordesValmore. 
— This  is  a  pretty  salmon-pink,  paler  at  the  edges, 
with  bright  crimson  markings  on  lower  petals  and 
deeper  coloured  veinings.  From  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  and  Messrs.  R.  Wallace 
and  Co.,  Colchester. 

HnXNEMAN.-^IA  FUMARIyHFOLIA. — This  18  a  Cali- 
fornian  annual  about  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  suc- 
ceeding well  on  warm  soils,  and  very  pretty.  A 
coloured  plate  was  given  in  The  Garden  of 
June  11,  1887  (p.  5.30).  The  colour  is  rich  citron- 
yellow,  with  orange-coloured  stamens,  and  it  has 
finely-cut  silvery  green  foliage.  From  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Latiivrus  ckandiflorus  albus.  —  This  has 
large  spikes  of  bloom,  with  immense  individual 
flowers  of  the  purest  white.  From  Mr.  John 
Green,  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

NyjiPII^KA    OIiORATA    SULPHUREA    GRANDIFLORA. 

— Handsome  flowers  of  this  fine  variety  were 
shown  in  conjunction  with  N.  Chromatella.  The 
petals  are  long  and  pointed  and  of  a  sulphur 
colour,  with  rich  orange-yellow  centre.  From 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton  (gardener,  Mr.  Hudson). 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset, 
staged  some  fourteen  dozen  spikes  of  Gladioli,  of 
splendid  form  and  beautiful  colour.  Newer  sorts 
largely  predominated,  and  included  W.  G.  Grace, 
a  flower  with  a  pink  ground,  flaked  dark  reddish 
crimson,  with  a  cream  throat ;  P.  H.  Latham, 
pale  salmon-pink,  edged  rich  salmon-pink,  with 
lilac-purple  markings  on  the  lower  petals.  Ragged 
Robin  was  another  clear  salmon-pink,  veined 
white,  with  a  white  throat,  deepening  to  lilac  at 
the  base.  This  is  a  spike  of  even  and  good  form. 
A  pleasing  contrast  to  the  more  showy  colours 
was  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson,  with  large  individual 
flowers  of  good  form,  white,  veined  bright  purple, 
with  purple  bise.  A  very  rich  deep  chestnut- 
crimson  was  seen  in  Sir  George  Newnes,  the 
colour  deepening  at  the  base.  This  was  a 
very  welcome  display  and  imparted  considerable 
brightness  to  the  meeting  (silver-gilt  Banksian 
medal).  The  display  from  Messrs.  R.  Wallace 
and  Co.,  Colchester,  occupied  one  side  of  a  table 
the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  contained 
several  examples  of  their  hardy  Lilies.  Lilium 
Henryi  and  L.  auratum  platyphyllum  were 
massed  in  the  centre,  contrasted  with  several 
vases  containing  a  nice  lot  of  Lilium  Batemani;e. 
Of  L.  tigrinum  splendens,  with  its  fine  flowers 
and  large  dark  spots,  there  were  some  fine  blooms, 
and  these,  together  with  L.  speciosum  rubrum, 
made  an  interesting  exhibit.  Gladioli  were  freely 
staged,  and  a  nice  lot  of  Kniphofias  assisted  to 
merit  the  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  which  this 
collection  gained.  From  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son, 
Covent  Garden,  came  a  nice  representative  lot  of 
hardy  flowers,  in  which  handsome  bunches  of  the 
perennial  Phloxes  predominated.  Among  the 
Phloxes  there  were  some  highly  coloured  ex- 
amples, notably  in  Aurore,  a  brilliant  orange- 
scarlet,  with  bright  purple  eye  ;  Jocelyn,  fine 
cardinal,  very  brilliant ;  Tempete,  deep  carmine- 
rose  ;  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  fine  large  head, 
with  individual  pips  of  immense  size  and  of  a 
beautiful  carmine-rose.  White  flowers  were  well 
shown  in  Panama,  with  massive  branching 
spikes,  and  in  Sesostris  was  seen  a  good  purple. 
Burnoup  is  a  large  and  handsome  flower  of  a 
bright  brick -red  and  very  effective.  Lilium 
Batemaniie  and  L.  tigrinum  Fortunei  were 
each  seen  in  good  form  (siher  Flora  medal). 
A  very  choice  and  select  group  of  annnals 
in  a  cut  state  was  staged  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  and  was  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  charming  flowers  there  are 
among  these.  The  Salpiglossis  were  very  fine 
indeed,  and  appear  to  be  comiiaratively  little 
grown.  These  were  represented  chiefly  in  lovely 
self-coloured  flowers,  and  in  a  great ,  variety  of 
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most  refined  colours.  There  wore  Koveriil  veined 
flowers  of  a  pleasing  kind,  but  the  selfs  were  dis- 
tinctly good.  For  cutting  the  Salpiglossis  should 
be  freely  used  for  all  forms  of  decoration,  where 
their  value  should  be  at  oneo  a|)prceiatecl.  In 
this  collection  tliei-e  also  were  the  doulilc-fringcd 
Dianthus,  Larkspur  Empress  (rose)  and  Lavatera 
(Tree  Mallow).  The  blue  Swan  River  Daisy 
(Brachycome  iboridifolia)  was  ii  beautiful  piece  of 
colour.  I'hlox  Drummondi  grandiflora,  Dianthus 
The  Bride,  and  the  lovely  Hunnemannia  fumaria^- 
folia  completed  a  delightful  list  of  annuals,  which 
well  merited  the  distinction  they  received.  Sal- 
piglossis  were  also  finely  shown  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  Handsome  bunches 
of  these  Mowers  in  a  charming  variety  of  colour 
were  most  interesting,  and  in  addition  a  line  lot 
of  Sweet  Scabious  was  much  admired.  A  small 
group  of  well-grown  Cockscombs  from  this  firm 
was  very  fine.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded.  A  grand  bank  of  hardy  flowers  in 
large  handsome  bunches  was  pleasingly  set  u))  by 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  and  Son,  Hale  Farm  Nur- 
series, Tottenham,  but  this  lost  much  of  its 
effect  by  being  too  crowded.  Dahlias,  too, 
were  shown  in  large  numbers,  both  pompon 
and  Cactus  types  of  the  flower  being  freely 
displayed.  Of  the  pompons,  several  of  those 
sorts  which  have  long  held  favour,  and  such  as 
Crimson  King,  Tommy  Keith,  Darkness,  Mars, 
Sunshine,  Achilles,  among  the  Cactus  forms,  were 
.set  up  in  pretty  sprays.  Of  the  hardy  flowers, 
Lilium  auratum  vittatum,  L.  auratum,  L.  tigri- 
num  splendens,  Scabiosa  caucasica.  Delphiniums, 
Erigeron  speciosus,  Helianthuses,  Pentstemon 
barbatus  Torreyi,Aconitumautumnale, Echinacea 
purpurea  and  many  other  interesting  hardy 
plants  were  well  shown  (filver  Banksian  medal). 
The  collection  of  Bouvardias  whicli  came  from 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dysons  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  occupied  the  whole  length  of  the 
table,  and  comprised  no  less  than  twenty  varie- 
ties. The  most  noticeable  among  them  were 
Bouvardia  Uumboldti  corymbiflora,  with  very 
large  pips  on  trusses  of  blossoms  which  were  freely 
displayed,  and  these  were  of  the  purest  white.  A 
bright  scarlet  is  President  Cleveland,  and  deve- 
loped in  dainty  bunches,  and  a  free  and  chaste 
variety  was  al.so  seen  in  candidissima.  Reine  des 
Roses  is  a  beautiful  salmon  -  rose,  and  with 
Maiden's  Blush  and  Purity  completed  the  list. 
A  handsome  double  form  of  zonal  Pelargonium 
was  represented  by  Anna  Bateraan,  a  pleasing 
salmon-pink.  This  group  was  edged  with  Ferns 
and  formed  a  welcome  contrast  to  the  more  showy 
subjects  in  other  exhibits  (silver  Flora  medal).  A 
large  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  was  pleasingly 
set  up  by  -Mr.  Purnell  Purnell,  Woodlands, 
Streatham  Hill,  including  tuberous  Begonias, 
Fuchsias,  Liliums,  Ferns  and  other  fine-foliaged 
plants.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  {iwarded  to 
this  group.  From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
came  a  collection  of  l  Uadioli,  Rudbeckia  bicclor 
and  some  seedling  Anthuriums.  A  charming  rose- 
pink  Verbena,  Ellen  Willmott,  was  much  admired 
(silver  Flora  medal).  A  splendid  plant  of  Rubus 
phci-nicolasius  (.Japanese  Wineberry)  about  four 
years  old  had  been  lifted  from  the  open.  This  is 
an  excellent  plant  for  trailing  over  large  boulders 
in  the  rock  garden  and  the  fruit  also  makes  a 
delicious  preserve.  This  came  from  Messrs.  J. 
Veitchand  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Ari'i.K  L.iNGLEV  Pirrix,  a  cross  between  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  not  un- 
like Cox's  Orange  in  appearance.  The  flesh  is 
soft,  very  early,  and  of  good  quality.  This  will  make 
a  good  early  dessert  variety,  and  the  fruits  are 
of  good  shape  and  colour.  From  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Tomato  Cprrant. — This,  only  a  little  larger 
than  a  fine  Red  Currant,  is  of  good  flavour,  very 
free  cropjiing  and  a  good  decorative  variety. 
From  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Messis.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  staged  a 
very  tine  collection    of  Apples,    Pears,  Peaches, 


Plums  and  Nuts,  in  all  some  sixty  dishes.  The 
fruit  was  particularly  bright,  the  best  Apples 
being  (Jolden  Spire,  White  Transparent,  York- 
shire Beauty,  a  beautifully  coloured  pale  waxy 
fruit,  Mr.  (iUidstone,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Manks  Codlin,  and  J-udy  Sudeley.  The  Pears  most 
noticeable  were  Petite  Marguerite,  Dr.  Jules 
(luyot,  Beacon,  and  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  of  splen- 
did colour.  (Jalande,  Dr.  Hogg,  Stirling  Castle, 
Dymond,  and  Royal  Charlotte  were  the  best 
Peaches,  The  C/ar,  Early  Prolilic,  and  Comto 
d'Athene  being  the  best  Plums  (silver-gilt 
Knightian  medal).  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son, 
Sawbridge worth,  sent  very  fine  Dryden  Nec- 
tarines and  Early  Silver  Peach,  with  Oullin's 
Colden  and  McLaughlin's  and  other  Gage  Plums. 
They  also  showed  excellent  fruits  of  their  late 
Frogmore  (iage,  a  very  beautiful  Plum,  and 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch  Apple,  very  fine  for  so 
early  in  the  season  (silver  Banksian  medal) 
A  neatly  arranged  exhibit  came  from  the  Dowager 
Lady  Freake  (gardener,  Mr.  llickwood),  Fulwell 
Park,  Twickenham.  Here  were  good  Morello 
Cherries,  White  and  Red  Currants,  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes,  well  coloured  with  good  berries, 
nice  fruits  of  Beauty  of  Syon  and  Syon  Perfection 
Melons,  good  Plums,  excellent  Peaches,  including 
Early  Louise,  Alexandra  Noblesse,  Hale's  Early 
and  Goshawk,  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  St.  .John's 
Figs,  Pears  in  variety,  and  early  Apples  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Mr.  Mdler,  Ruxley  Lodge 
(iardens,  Esher,  received  a  cultural  commenda- 
tion for  six  dishes  of  Figs  and  I'eaches.  The  same 
award  was  given  to  Mr.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury 
House  Gardens,  for  Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign, 
very  beautiful  fruits  for  the  season,  being  well 
coloured  and  of  good  size  and  quality.  These  were 
gathered  from  plants  that  had  been  forced  and 
planted  out  in  the  early  summer.  The  same 
exhibitor  sent  alpine  Strawberries  to  illustrate  the 
lecture,  the  varieties  being  Belle  de  Meaux  and 
Rouge  Ameliore.  Messrs.  Laxton,  Bedford,  sent 
good  fruits  of  the  little  known  St.  .Joseph,  a  per- 
petual fruiting  variety,  both  fruit  and  plants  in 
pots  being  staged.  This  is  a  good  late  fruiting 
variety,  and  will  prolong  the  Strawberry  season. 
The  same  firm  sent  Laxton's  Perpetual,  a  variety 
that  fruits  from  the  new  runners  after  the  parent 
plants  have  fruited.  This  will  be  an  acquisition. 
Jlessrs.  Cannell,  Swanley,  sent  fruiting  plants  in 
pots  of  Louis  Gauthier  'and  St.  Joseph  Straw- 
berries. Messrs.  Harrison,  Leicester,  sent  fruit- 
ing sprays  of  the  new  Strawberry  Raspberry. 
Mrs.  Abbot  (gardener,  Mr.  Keif),  South  Villa, 
Regent's  Park,  showed  fine  Sea  Eagle  Peaches, 
and  a  white-fleshed  Melon  came  from  Mr.  Hender- 
son, Buscot  Park,  Faiingdon.  A  new  Tomato, 
named  Beauty  of  Sark,  was  staged,  but  it  was 
very  much  like  Duke  of  York. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Spiraea  venusta  in  moist  places  has  beea  very 
effective  this  seas(in,  and  perhaps  may  be  cited  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  of  the  herhaceous  kinds,  both  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  mass  of  blossoms  and  in  colour. 
Where  root  moisture  is  plentiful  the  plant  increases 
rapidly,  and  iu  the  border  when  the  season  is  not  one 
of  cOLtiuuous  drought  and  heat  this  species  affords  a 
good  display  of  its  pretty  ilowers. 

Ononis  rotundifolia . — This  pretty  plant  has 
flowers  of  a  rather  unusual  colour,  and  is  invariably 
nmch  admired  when  in  bloom  iu  the  early  summer. 
It  is  referred  to  jast  now  because  of  the  approach  of 
ripcnint;  its  seeds,  and  beciuse  tho  plant  is  well  worth 
increasing  by  this  means.  The  plant  is  not  fast-grow- 
ing, and  the  seeds  are  safe  when  sown  in  the  open  ground 
ia  shallow  drills  of  tine  soil.  In  tliis  way  tho  young 
plants  take  up  but  little  room  and  attention. 

Anomatheea  eruenta. — This  is  a  pretty  bulb- 
ous plant  of  easy  culture  in  pots  and  flowering  during 
this  and  the  coming  month.  If  phirited  out  it  should 
only  be  in  very  warm  positions,  where  a  sheet  of  glass 
can  be  placed  over  it,  or,  better  still,  it  may  be  lifted 
and  kept  in  dry  sjiid  or  earth  till  the  end  of  February. 
In  the  late  summer  the  ci-irason-red  flowers  are  very 
th.rwy.  and  the  plants,  if  given  hberjl  treatment  after 


a  season  of  rest,  will  ho  found  very  interesting  whea 
in  111  om. 

Lapageria  alba.— Mr.  W.  Milner  sends  us 
from  his  garden  at  Totley  Hall,  Shcflield,  two  very 
beautiful  spraysof  this  ( 'hilian  climber  wreathed  in 
bloom.  They  are  the  finest  S[)0cimen3  of  this  we 
have  ever  seen.  As  a  cool  greenhouse  climbing 
plant  the  forms  of  Lap.agoria  have  but  few  rivals, 
a  p=aty,  free  open  soil  being  essential  to  their 
well-being.  We  should  like  to  know  something 
of  the  treatment  by  which  Mr.  Milner  obtains 
such  fine  growths. 

Nierembergia  rivularis  is  a  pretty  low- 
growing  plant  with  large,  nearly  pure  white 
flowers  of  considerable  siza  when  compared  with 
the  habit  of  the  plant.  Planted  in  cool  and  com- 
paratively moist  spots,  tho  plant  spreads  ratlier 
freely,  and  largo  patches  in  some  garden  soils 
soon  result.  In  others,  again,  the  plant  does  not 
seem  so  happy.  Where  strong  clay  soils  obtain 
and  the  drainage  is  poor,  the  plant  is  scarcely 
hardy  in  winter.  Dillicultiesof  culture  have  been 
overcome  by  a  free  addition  of  leaf-soil,  grit,  and 
occasionally  peat  siftings. 

CEaothera  macrocarpa. — As  a  showy,  free- 
flowering  and  vigorous-growing  subject  this  fine 
Evening  I'rimrose  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
and  the  handsome  pale  yellow  blossoms,  being  of 
large  size,  have  a  good  effect.  In  the  rock  garden 
the  plant  trails  freely,  and  for  other  positions  also 
may  be  turned  to  good  account.  For  instance, 
where  large  beds  are  planted  with  Lilium,  Gladio- 
lus, Hyacinthus  candicans,  and  such  like  things, 
this  Evening  Primrose  is  a  good  subject  for  car- 
|)Sting  the  ground,  and  being  easily  raised  from 
cuttings  as  well  as  seeds,  abundant  stock  for 
such  free  use  may  so3n  be  had. 

Carnation  Leander. — I  have  found  thi-i  the 
most  satisfactory  of  the  yellow  kinds.  W^iih  me 
it  makes  a  really  vigorous  growth,  quite  different 
in  this  respect  from  Germania  and  other  yellow 
varieties  I  have  tried,  and  the  flowers  are  carried 
on  good  strong  stems.  I  am  of  opinion  tliit 
raisers  of  yellow  Carnations  should  make  much 
use  of  this  variety,  for  no  matter  how  good  the 
cjuality  of  the  flowers  produced  a  Carnation  that 
is  of  weakly  constitution  is  of  but  little  use. 
Among  the  yellows  we  sadly  need  kinds  of  a 
really  vigorous  nature. — J.  C.  B. 

Bouvardia  Humboldti  grandiflora.— Some 
time  ago  I  referred  to  the  above,  and  was  than 
doubtful  as  to  its  proving  quite  distinct  from 
B.  H.  corymbiflora,  but  now  having  grown  the  two 
varieties  together  Ifind  the  former  a  great  advance 
on  the  latter,  both  foliage  and  flowers  being  of 
greater  substance.  It  also  appears  to  be  very 
free  flowering,  plants  in  ,5  inch  pots  with  from 
eight  to  twelve  shoots  about  a  foot  high  showing 
bloom  at  every  point.  Some  of  the  earliest  have 
already  opened  some  flowers  which  show  a  marked 
improvement  on  those  of  the  older  variety. — A. 

Inula  oculus-Christi.— The  Inula  described 
under  this  name  on  p.  169  is  typical  Inula  grandi- 
flora. It  corresponds  exactly  with  the  type  of  I. 
grandiflora  (Wind. )  both  in  Kew  Herbarium  and 
in  the  Herbarium  Boissier  at  (ieneva.  What 
usually  passes  in  gardens  for  I.  grandiflora  is 
either  I.  glandulosa  or  I.  Hookeri,  or  both  mixed. 
I.  oculus  Christi  is  not  ornamental,  making  a 
scattered  umbel  of  flowers  resembling  in  size  and 
appearance  those  of  the  native  1.  dysenterica.  ^  1. 
grandiflora  may  be  seen  now  flowering  in  Kew 
Gardens  under  its  right  name. — C.  Wui.LEV-Don. 
Pentstemon  glaber. — Some  nice  plants  of 
this  have  been  more  or  less  showy  for  some  time 
past  and  flowering  freely  in  the  open  border. 
Indeed,  unless  the  soil  is  of  good  depth,  the 
border  is  better  suited  to  such  as  this  than  the 
rock  garden,  wlierc  the  drainage  is  too  rapid  in 
times  of  great  drought.  There  is  a  reddish  tinge 
in  the  bright  blue  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant  that 
renders  it  effective,  and  when  patches  of  more 
than  a  foot  across  arc  secured,  there  is  freedom 
of  flowering  as  well  as  profusion  for  a  long  time. 
A  little  later  on  cuttings  may  bo  fe:;ured  of  this, 
also  such  as  speciosus,  a  nearly-allied  kind,  and 
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the  pretty  buah-like  heterophyllus,  all  of  which 
are  worth  growing. 

Erodium  supracanum.  —  When  this  has 
formed  good  tufts  of  its  deeply-cut  leaves,  the 
plants  are  almost  daily  covered  with  the  whitish 
blossoms.  These  latter,  however,  are  so  heavily 
lined  with  reddish-pink  veins  as  to  give  the  blos- 
soms an  almost  pink  appearance.  Small  plants 
are  not  particularly  showy,  for  the  reason  that 
only  one  flower  is  open  at  a  time  on  each  spike, 
but  in  a  couple  of  years  from  seed,  the  plants,  if 
given  a  sunny  position  in  deep,  gritty  loam  in  the 
rock  garden,  will  have  formed  good  tufts  and  pro- 
duce! many  spikes,  continuing  to  flower  for  some 
three  or  four  months  in  succession. 

Tritonia  rosea. — Tritonia  rosea,  which  is 
often  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  Mont- 
bretia  rosea,  is  at  present  in  flower  here.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  other  admirers  of  bulbous  plants 
for  me  to  say  that  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  hardy 
in  the  south-west  of  Scotland  in  warm  borders. 
I  was  afraid  to  risk  it  outside  until  I  had  seen  it 
in  some  other  gardens  in  the  district  referred  to. 
Tritonia  rosea  forms  a  pleasing  change  from  the 
more  massive  spikes  and  flowers  of  the  Gladiolus 
or  the  yellow  and  red  Montbretias.  Its  habit  is 
neat  and  graceful,  and  the  rosy  pink  flowers  are 
pleasing  and  useful  for  cutting. — S.  Arnott, 
Carsethorn,  hy  Dumfries,  N.B. 

Zephyranthes  Candida. — My  first  flower  of 
the  Peruvian  Swamp  Lily  for  the  season  opened 
to-day  (August  22).  Pretty  as  it  is  with  its 
white  Crocus -like  flowers  when  fully  expanded, 
it  is,  I  think,  even  prettier  when  in  bud  just 
before  it  opens.  Of  a  pure  waxy  white,  but 
tipped  with  rose  near  the  points  of  the  segments, 
it  looks  exceedingly  beautiful  when  surrounded 
by  the  stout  grassy  leaves.  It  is  grown  here  in 
a  warm  spot  at  the  base  of  a  rockery,  where  it 
has  almost  a  due  south  exposure  and  gets  the  sun 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  One  can  hardly 
have  too  much  of  this  beautiful  bulbous  plant 
where  it  succeeds. — S.  Arnott. 

Rosa  Wichuriana. — A  plant  of  this  Rose 
put  out  in  early  summer  is  now  in  flower,  and 
when  growing  and  in  bloom  realises  one's  expec- 
tations formed  from  reading  of  it  and  seeing  it 
elsewhere.  Its  shining  green  foliage  and  its 
single  white  flowers  are  charming  in  the  rock 
garden,  for  which  it  is  so  well  suited.  Like  all 
the  single  Roses,  the  flowers  are  too  short-lived 
for  us  to  enjoy  them  long,  but  they  are  enjoyable 
while  they  last,  and  are  soon  succeeded  by  a  few 
others.  Rosa  Wichuriana  should  have  a  fair 
amount  of  space  allotted  to  it,  and  should  form  a 
good  carpeting  plant  for  spring  bulbs. — S.  Ar- 
nott, RoKedene,  Carsethorn,  hy  Dumfries,  N.B. 

Carnations  from  Kelso.  — By  accompanying 
post  we  send  a  few  named  blooms  of  our  Carna- 
tions. All  have  been  grown  outdoors  from  layers 
planted  last  autumn. — Laing  and  Mather. 

•j,*  We  are  very  pleased  to  find  that  some 
present-day  raisers  are  devoting  their  attention 
to  the  beautiful  self  colours,  and  we  hope  that  no 
new  variety  will  be  sent  out  until  it  has  been  well 
tried  for  two  or  three  years  in  order  to  prove  its 
value  for  the  outdoor  garden.  Among  the  varie- 
ties sent  are  Mrs.  David  Dunlop,  white  ;  Lady 
Waldie  Griffith,  rich  purple ;  Mephisto,  dark 
crimson  ;  Valkyrie,  pink  :  Viscountess  Melville, 
pale  scarlet  ;  and  The  Pasha,  apricot-tinted. — Ed. 

Meadow  Saffrons.— On  August  20  I  ob- 
served the  first  of  my  Meadow  Saffrons  in  full 
bloom.  Some  of  the  species  or  varieties  are 
rather  mixed  so  far  as  regards  their  nomencla- 
ture, but  the  two  in  flower  were  received  as 
C.  Bertoloni  and  C.  Bivoniie.  The  former  is  of 
fair  size,  but  rather  paler  in  colour  than  the 
latter,  which  is  pale  purple.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  we  have  not  more  variety  in  colour  among 
these  Meadow  Saffrons,  but,  taking  them  all  in  all, 
they  are  of  much  value,  especially  in  gardens 
fully  occupied  with  herbaceous  plants,  which  as 
autumn  advances  are  apt  to  be  a  little  wanting 
in    colour.     In    the    rock    garden    the    Meadow 


Saffrons  and  autumn  Crocuses  are  invaluable. — 
S.  Arnott. 

Leucojum  autumnale. — This  charming  little 
autumn  Snowflake  has  been  in  flower  for  a  week 
or  two,  and  one  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  draw 
attention  once  more  to  so  pretty  a  bulbous  plant. 
A  little  clump  is  delightful  with  its  glossy  white 
drooping  flowers  and  chocolate  stems.  In  two  or 
three  other  places  solitary  flowers  from  seed- 
lings have  opened  among  other  dwarf  plants. 
Were  it  more  plentiful,  one  could  imagine  the 
beauty  of  a  sheet  of  some  deep  green  mossy 
Saxifrage  spangled  with  the  little  flowers  of  the 
autumn  Snowflake.  Here  it  does  very  well,  and 
seedUngs  either  from  seeds  saved  and  sown  or 
self-sown  are  becoming  plentiful. — S.  Arnott, 
Carsethorn,  hy  Dumfries. 

Silene  virginica  (Fire  Pink). — While  this 
striking  plant  cannot  be  regarded  as  generally 
suited  to  the  climate  of  Britain,  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  subjects  when  in  flower,  and 
worth  some  care  to  get  it  established  in  the  gar- 
den. Its  flowers  are  of  a  vermilion-scarlet,  very 
brilliant  in  colour — indeed,  among  the  richest 
colours  to  be  found  among  perennials.  As  a  rule 
the  small  bits  imported  do  but  little  good,  and 
where  an  attempt  is  being  made  with  the 
plant  it  would  be  safer,  perhaps,  to  secure  fresh 
seeds  direct  from  its  North  American  home,  and 
sow  at  once  in  very  sandy  loam  and  peat  in  about 
equal  parts.  Slugs,  however,  are  very  fond  of 
this  genus,  and  some  care  will  be  needed  to  keep 
such  away  from  this  the  most  brilliant  of  its  race. 

Jjithospermum    prostratum Among    the 

ever-jiopular  blue-flowering  plants,  this  pretty 
trailer  is  always  admired  when  seen  in  good  con- 
dition. With  the  great  heat  and  drought  of  this 
year,  however,  it  is  only  in  few  places  the  plant 
flourishes,  and  of  these  preference  is  given  to  a 
rather  shady  spot  in  good  soil.  Old  plants  that 
have  put  on  a  rusty  look  in  the  past  often  lose 
a  lot  of  foliage  near  the  centre.  In  other  in- 
stances if  a  slight  pinching  or  pruning  be  adopted 
and  a  good  rich  mulch  given,  both  in  early  spring, 
there  is  hope  of  more  compact  tufts  in  what  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  blue- 
flowered  plants.  It  is  now  a  good  time  to  put 
in  cuttings  of  this  plant,  the  young  bits  stripped 
off  with  a  heel  attached  being  the  best,  and  a 
cold  frame  or  close  hand-light,  where  a  sandy  soil 
has  been  prepared,  the  best  position.  Such 
cuttings  as  these  root  freely  and  are  safe  for  the 
winter  in  such  a  position,  with  the  lights  re- 
moved in  mild  weather. 

Sempervivum  arachnoideum.— Despite  the 
fact  of  this  being  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
Houseleeks,  it  is  only  rarely  one  sees  it  spreading 
out  into  patches  of  sufficient  size  to  command 
attention.  With  a  little  extra  care  it  is  a  plant 
that  may  be  made  attractive,  but  when  left  to 
itself  it  frequently  becomes  crowded  and  inefl'ec- 
tive.  It  is  surprising  what  may  be  done  with  the 
tiny  webbed  rosettes  that  cluster  round  the  larger 
ones  by  picking  the  former  off  and  pricking  them 
out  into  separate  colonies  by  themselves.  Growers 
of  these  webbed  forms  will  not  need  reminding 
how  much  purer  in  tone  as  well  as  abundant  is 
the  web  itself  when  the  plant  is  in  free  growth, 
and  since  this  is  the  characteristic  feature  of 
these  forms,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  species  that 
the  best  side  should  be  apparent.  Some  plants  of 
S.  a.  Lagged  so  treated  make  a  fine  display.  All 
that  is  needed  is  a  patch  of  ground,  say  2  feet 
across,  rather  sloping  preferred,  the  loam  freely 
mixed  with  old  mortar,  and  the  surface  made 
quite  firm.  When  this  is  done,  dibble  the  rosettes 
out  thickly  over  the  surface  and  water  thoroughly. 
During  the  season  of  growth  the  web-like  down 
on  the  surface  will  be  very  pure  and  effective,  due 
to  the  freedom  of  growth  and  greater  sustenance 
enjoyed  by  the  individual  rosettes  of  these  inter- 
esting forms,  all  of  which  are  worthy  of  like 
treatment.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^_^___ 

The  weather  in  West  Herts. — Another  hot 
week,  the  highest  temperature  in  shade  reaching 
80°  on  four  days,  while  the  nights  were  again  very 


warm.  During  the  night  preceding  the  22nd  the 
thermometer  in  the  screen  never  fell  lower  than 
00'',  and  on  the  following  day  rose  to  84°,  thus 
giving  a  mean  temperature  of  72°,  which  is  higher 
tlian  any  similar  reading  recorded  here  since 
August  18,  189.3.  At  2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  at 
the  present  time  about  0°,  and  at  1  foot  deep  as 
much  as  8°,  warmer  than  the  averages  for  these 
depths.  Rain  fell  on  but  one  day  of  the  week, 
and  then  the  amount  deposited  proved  very  small. 
The  ground  is  consequently  again  becoming  very 
dry,  no  measurable  quantity  of  rain-water  having 
passed  through  either  of  the  percolation  gauges 
for  two  days.  The  winds  have  been  light  and 
the  air  as  a  rule  very  dry.  On  the  18th  the  differ- 
ence between  the  readings  of  an  ordinary  ther- 
mometer and  one  with  its  bulb  kept  constantly 
moist  amounted  to  as  much  as  17°  at  3  p.m.  The 
record  of  liright  sunshine  proved  good,  averaging 
nearly  7i-  hours  a  day. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 
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Royal  Botanic  Society. — At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  at  which  I  took 
the  chair,  there  was  one  aspect  of  the  society  I 
could  not  dwell  on  as  I  should  have  wished,  and 
yet  it  is  one  of  some  importance.  When  the 
gardens  of  the  society  were  first  formed,  not 
only  were  they  intended  to  promote  horticulture 
and  the  study  of  botany,  but  also  to  protect  a 
spot  in  the  centre  of  London  where  some  of  the 
quiet  features  of  Nature  might  remain  untouched, 
plants  common  in[the  country,  but  rare  in  London, 
might  still  find  a  home,  and  birds  nest  there  un- 
disturbed. To  many,  too,  the  sense  of  quiet 
and  repose  which  the  gardens  gave  was  delight- 
ful—a feeling  of  rest  which  only  the  country  can 
give.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  tlie  Fellows 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  not  to  admit  the 
public  indiscriminately  ;  that,  like  the  squares,  a 
character  of  privacy  was  maintained,  though  it 
was  never  diflicult  for  quiet  people  to  obtain 
admission,  or  any  serious  student  of  Nature. 
This  spirit  of  exclusiveness  is  not  now  main- 
tained, and  the  gardens  are  as  much  open  to  the 
general  public  as  is  possible,  if  they  do  not  alto- 
gether lose  the  original  intention  with  which  they 
were  formed,  and  the  natural  beauty,  which  they 
still  possess,  altogether  disappear.  To  turn  them 
into  an  inferior  Ranelagh,  or  a  bad  imitation  of 
the  Palmen  Garten  in  Frankfurt,  would  probably 
end  in  a  financial  failure,  and  take  away  one  of 
the  few  places  where  the  tired  man  of  business, 
the  invalid,  and  the  old  may  find  a  few  moments 
of  repose,  a  few  minutes  of  quiet,  away  from  the 
noise  of  the  crowded  street,  the  cyclist,  and  the 
omnibus.  They  who  hke  crowds  have  every 
opportunity  of  enjoying  themselves  in  London, 
but  those  who  would  fain  be  a  moment  at  rest 
hardly  know  where  to  go.  Every  day  before  the 
ruthless  builder  tranquil  spots  and  relics  of  the 
past  disappear.  The  few  which  it  is  possible  to 
preserve  become  every  day  of  greater  value.^ 
C.  Brinsley  Mart- ay,  in  the  Times. 

Crocus  ■vallieola. — In  case  of  my  bad  example 
leading  anyone  else  astray,  permit  me  to  say  that 
vallieola  is  the  con-ect  termination  of  the  specitio 
name  of  this  Crocus,  and  not  vallicolus,  as  written  in 
the  note  on  p.  140.— S.  Arnott. 

Veronica  Diefifdnbacoi.- 1  send  blooming 
branches  of  Veronica  Dieii'enbachi,  as  yet  uncommon. 
The  thick  leathery  leaves  and  large  handsome  spikes 
of  blue  flowers,  at  length  bleaching  to  white,  render  it 
one  of  the  most  ornamentil  as  well  as  best  marked 
species.  The  little  cushions  of  V.  canescens,  less  than 
half  an  inch  in  height,  are  now  thickly  studded  with 
delicate  miniature  dowers.  All  the  "  whipcord  "  sec- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  V.  Uectori,  hive  bloomed 
this  season.— Robert  Okell,  Sutton,  Douglas,  Isle  of 
Man.  


Names  of  plants.—/).   31.— 1,   Gentiana  sep- 
temfida;   2,  Rumex  crifpus  ;  3,  send  fresh  specimen. 

Edward   ISutton. — Tecoma  radicans. G.   E. — ■ 

1,  Viburnum  macroccphalum;  2,  Adiantum concinnum 
Jatum;  3,  Adiantum  formosum ;  4,  Davallia  sp. ;  5, 
Pteris  scaberula. 
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.  Orchids. 

SACCOLABIUM  CCELESTE. 

TuE  pretty  blue  of  this  species  is  brighter  and 
better  than  that  of  many  so-called  blue  Orchids, 
at  least  in  the  better  forms.  It  occurs  on  the 
tips  of  the  sepals  and  petals  and  a  great  part  of 
the  lip,  the  rest  of  the  flower  being  white.  It  is 
the  contrast  between  this  and  the  blue  that 
makes  the  species  so  attractive.  Like  many 
others  of  this  class  of  Orchid,  S.  C(eleste  is  much 
more  satisfactory  in  some  Collections  than  in 
others,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  why.  The  plant 
is  of  a  rather  stifl"  habit  of  growth,  and  likes  a 
small  receptacle  and  rather  poor  root-hold  better 
than  a  large  body  of  material.  For  this  reason 
I  have  usually  treated  it  something  on  the  lines 
laid  down  recently  for  Vanda  cu-rulea  as  to 
compost  and  baskets,  but  given  it  a  higher  tem- 
perature. The  roots  like  rather  to  lay  hold  of 
something  in  the  way  of  burnt  clay  or  wood  than 
to  embed  themselves  in  cubic  inches  of  com- 
pressed .Sphagnum  Moss.  It  is  more  natural, 
and  the  plants  under  the  circumstances  keep 
longer  in  health.  The  size  of  the  baskets 
depends,  of  course,  on  that  of  the  plants,  but  I 
like  one  plant  in  a  small  receptacle,  provided 
it  is  healthy  and  well  rooted,  better  than  a  large 
made  -  up  specimen  in  a  larger  basket. 
It  runs  dry  quicker  and  the  air  plays  with 
greater  freedom  about  the  roots  and  the  base  of 
the  stem,  an  important  point  with  these  truly 
epiphytal  species.  As  regards  moisture,  S. 
ctfleste  can  do  with  as  much  as  most  when 
healthy  and  growing  freely  ;  without  it,  in  fact, 
it  is  useless  looking  for  strong,  vigorous  growth, 
but  the  water  must  get  away  quickly.  The 
plants  must  be  on  the  dry  side  before  a  fresh 
supply  is  given,  and  then  enough  must  be 
allowed  to  thoroughly  soak  every  inch  of  the 
compost  and  every  root  in  the  basket.  This 
point  is,  I  firmly  believe,  where  many  amateur 
Orchid  growers  go  wrong.  An  f  )rcliid  is  not 
like  a  Heath  ;  the  roots  may  be  quite  dry  for 
hours— are  dry  doubtless  for  days  in  their  native 


habitat — but  the  beginner  in  their  culture  if  he 
sees  a  plant  at  all  approaching  dryness  at  the 
root  proceeds  to  give  it  about  a  couple  of 
tablespoonfuls  of  water.  Better  by  far  leave 
the  plant  until  it  is  really  dry  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  growing  season,  and  then  give  a 
thorough  soaking.  A  week's  drying  will  not 
harm  a  healthy  growing  Orchid  much,  but  to 
be  always  in  a  kind  of  medium  state,  neither 
dry  nor  wet,  is  bad  for  every  kind  of  epiphytal 
species. 

This  beautiful  Saccolabium  likes  more  sun 
than  the  majority  of  distichous-leaved  Orchids, 
and  plants  that  get  plenty  of  sunlight  are 
always  more  free-flowering,  and,  I  think,  live 
longer  under  cultivation  than  others  grown  in 
a  very  dense  shade  during  the  summer  months. 
The  leaves  are  hard  and  stifl' ;  they  seldom 
drop  at  the  axils  after  a  long  cold  winter,  and, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  root  moisture  they  are 
able  to  take  under  such  conditions,  they  pro- 
duce flowers  of  fine  substance  that  last  well  in 
good  condition  and  do  not  harm  the  plants. 
It  is  annoying,  too,  to  grow  a  plant  well  and 
apparently  keep  it  in  the  best  of  health  for  a 
time  only  to  find  after  a  while  that  .spot  has 
set  in  with  all  its  virulence  and  destroyed  in 
a  few  weeks  what  has  taken  months  to  build 
up.  This  has  always  been  my  argument  against 
heavy  shading.  Grow  the  plants  as  strongly 
as  possible  by  all  means,  and  put  on  as  many 
leaves  as  you  can  in  a  season,  but  let  the  growth 
be  consolidated  as  it  is  made,  or  at  next  potting 
time  the  plant  will  be  as  small  as  ever  owing  to 
the  number  of  leaves  lost  in  a  cold  winter. 

H.  R. 

Cattleya  Loddigesi.— This  is  a  lovely  species 
and  a  rather  variable  one.  It  is  one  of  the  beat 
kinds  flowering  now,  and  has  been  used  rather 
freely  by  the  hybridist.  A  hybrid  between  it 
and  C.  Leopoldi  was  very  pretty,  the  flowers  par- 
taking largely  of  the  Loddigesi  shape,  with  the 
characteristic  spots  as  seen  upon  the  popular 
variety  of  C.  guttata.  The  species  is  not  difficult 
to  grow,  though  not  so  vigorous  as  some,  and  it 
does  well  with  other   Brazilian    species    in    the 


intermediate  house.     It  should  be  very  sparingly 
watered  during  the  winter  months. 

Cypripedium  Charlesworthi. — This  pretty 
and  popular  Cypripedium  is  still  in  good  condi- 
tion and  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  collection 
visited.  The  one  thing  against  it  is  that  often 
the  upper  sepal  loses  the  fine  colour  it  has  when 
first  open,  and  what  was  a  very  bright  and  efl'ec- 
tive  colour  fades  to  a  washed-out  tint  that  is  not 
very  attractive.  At  Livermere  recently  I  noted 
a  plant  that  had  been  in  flower  a  fortnight  or  over, 
and  the  colour  was  as  good  as  when  it  first 
opened.  If  all  the  plants  in  cultivation  did  this 
the  species  would  be  even  more  popular  than  it 
is. — H. 

Cypripedium  Pearcei. — The  long  rhizomes 
of  this  species  soon  carry  the  growth  out  of  the 
influence  of  the  compost,  and  oy  growing  over 
the  sides  of  the  pan  or  basket  gets  weak  unless 
disturbed;  which  is  against  its  flowering  freelj'. 
I  lately  saw  it  planted  on  a  moist  rockery,  and 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  ways 
of  treating  it.  The  plants  are  evidently  quite  at 
home,  for  the  roots  have  something  tangible  to 
lay  hold  of  and  are  naturally  much  stronger  than 
others  growing  in  the  air.  It  is  one  of  the  small 
points  worth  taking  note  of,  especially  by  anyone 
not  particularly  successful  with  this  pretty  and 
out  of-the-common  species. 

Lselia  monophylla.— This  singular  species 
I  have  noted  in  flower  very  much  earlier  than 
usual.  It  is  ([uite  distinct  from  any  other  Ltelia, 
the  flowers,  occurring  singly  on  the  scapes,  being 
bright  red  and  individually  about  1 J  inches  across. 
The  plants  were  growing  in  an  ordinary  plant 
stove  and  appeared  fairly  happy.  The  bright 
flowers  are  certainly  very  attractive,  and  it  should 
be  more  grown.  L.  monophylla  dislikes  much 
compost  and  usually  thrives  best  if  attached  to 
blocks,  and  these  placed  in  baskets  with  plenty 
of  drainage  and  not  much  peat.  It  is  a  native  of 
.Jamaica,  where  it  is  found  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  and  though  long  known  has  only  been 
in  cultivation  since  1881. — H.  R. 

Zygopetalum  Gautieri.— There  is  consider- 
able variation  both  in  the  size  and  colouring  of 
this  fine  Orchid,  which  is  becoming  much  moro 
popular  than  was  formerly  the  cj,se.  It  is  a 
beautiful  plant  anil  one  that  is  worthy  of  all  care. 
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I  have  seen  it  doing;  well  on  many  occasions  in  an 
intermediate  temperafure,  but  certainly  the  best 
growths  and  finest  flowers  I  have  seen  are  on 
plants  g;rown  in  quite  a  cool  house.  The  foliage 
and  bulbs  are  so  healthy  and  gresn  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  their  position  suits  them,  and 
they  are,  moreo\er,  extremely  well  flowered. 
This  species  seems  intermediate  between  the 
creeping  section,  such  as  Z.  rostratum  and  Z. 
maxillare,  and  thestoutsrZ.  Mackayi,  and  though 
it  is  hardly  safe  to  give  so  much  or  so  heavy  a 
compost  as  for  the  latter,  yet  the  stout  fleshy 
roots  require  plenty  of  sustenance.  Pieces  of  Tree 
Fern  placed  in  pots  and  filled  around  with  a  free 
open  compost  form  capital  holding  for  the  roots, 
and  they  have  the  choice  of  both  stem  and  com- 
post to  run  into.  The  growth  is  very  free  if  kept 
clean,  but  scale  is  very  fond  of  the  tender  bulbs 
and  leaves,  soon  ruining  their  appearance  if  not 
checked.  Z.  Gautieri  is  a  native  of  Rio,  intro- 
duced about  1867.— H. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  PARDINUM. 

Judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  pseudo-bulbs, 
this  pretty  Odontoglossum  should  be  more  easily 
grown  than  the  majority  of  species,  for  these  are 
large  and  the  roots  look  strong  and  vigorous. 
But  this  is  not  always  the  case  by  any  means,  and 
in  many  places  it  is  far  from  well  grown,  though 
other  and  weaker  growing  kinds  flourish.  The 
pseudo  bulbs  are  pale  green,  the  spikes  of  flower 
very  large  and  occurring  from  the  base.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  pale  yellow,  and 
this  is  covered  with  reddish  spots  on  the  petals 
and  lip.  To  grow  O.  pardinum  strongly  larger 
pots  than  those  used  for  most  kinds  are  necessary, 
but  a  large  amount  of  compost  is  not  required. 
The  thinner  in  fact  this  is  kept  the  better,  for  the 
roots,  though  large,  are  soft  and  easily  damaged 
by  too  much  water.  Very  rough  material  is  also 
required,  the  charcoal  and  crocks  being  broken 
into  large  lumps,  the  roots  taking  hold  of  these 
and  thriving  better  than  in  a  closer  and  more 
moisture-holding  medium.  With  such  species  as 
this  the  need  for  care  and  judgment  in  watering 
is  great,  especially  in  winter  and  after  the  plants 
are  repotted.  Any  slackening  of  moisture  at  the 
roots  at  a  time  when  growth  is  active  will 
be  followed  in  all  probability  by  shrivelling, 
and  this  must  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soft,  fleshy  roots  once 
started  to  decay  are  not  easily  stopped,  a  black, 
burnt  appearance  being  soon  followed  by  the 
entire  root  dying.  Of  course  this  is  more  likely 
to  happen  with  plants  that  have  not  a  thorough 
hold  on  their  compost,  and  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence with  plants  in  the  second  season.  Some 
fine  specimens  I  once  grew  upon  trellised  rafts 
did  extremely  well  until  the  time  for  shifting  came 
round — that  is  to  say,  when  the  rods  decayed. 
Once  disturbed,  the  plants  never  attained  the 
same  vigour  they  formerly  had,  the  bulbs  getting 
smaller  annually  because  the  roots  failed  to  take 
a  hold  of  their  new  home. 

Another  point  that  is  very  much  against  long- 
continued  success  with  0.  pardinum  is  the  want 
of  light  during  our  long,  sunless  winters.  For 
days  the  sun  never  shows  through,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  glass  is  not  always  kept  as  clean  as  it 
should  be,  the  consequence  being  that  these 
Orchid-  from  purely  alpine  latitudes  do  not  have 
the  chance  to  become  robust.  Air  and  light  in 
winter  are  very  necessary  for  them,  and  in  the 
absence  of  these  they  become  puny  and  weak,  the 
foliage  flaccid  instead  of  stiff,  while  the  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  the  growth  leads  to  weak  flower- 
spikes.  Flowering  again  seems  almost  too  much 
for  it  in  this  weakened  condition,  and  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  on  newly-imported  plants  flower- 
spikes  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger  have  been  pro- 
duced without  detriment,  while  a  very  much 
smaller  spike  will  cause  shrivelling  under  cultiva- 
b'on.  The  soft  brownish  scale  that  attacks  cool- 
nouse  Orchids  generally  seems  particularly  at 
home  on  the  soft  bulbs  and  leaves  of  O.  pardi- 
num, and  this  in  itself  is  a  check  to  the  plants. 


Briefly,  then,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  always 
maintain  a  sweet,  moist  atmosphere  in  the  house 
where  it  is  growing,  the  temperature  being  as 
advised  for  New  Grenadan  species  generally  ;  to 
make  as  sure  as  possible  of  the  roots  getting  a 
good  hold  of  their  adopted  home— this  at  the  same 
tiine  being  of  a  lasting  character— and  to  keep 
foliage,  bulbs,  and  roots  clean  as  the  term  may  be 
applied  to  each.  This,  with  care  in  the  ordinary 
cultural  operations,  will  ensure  a  fair  amount  of 
success,  but  the  species  is  not  one  of  the  best  to 
grow,  as  shown  by  the  long  time  ib  took  to  flower 
in  th's  country  after  being  discovered  at  t,>uito 
early  in  the  century.  Time  after  time  it  was  col- 
lected, but  does  not  seem  to  have  arrived  in  this 
country  alive,  and  the  first  account  of  its  flower- 
ing is  about  thirty  years  ago. 

Masdevallia  Davisi.— This  beautiful  plant 
is  now  in  good  condition  in  a  neighbouring  collec- 
tion, the  pretty  bright  yellow  of  the  flowers  being 
very  distinct.  In  shape  they  are  a  little  broader 
in  the  lower  segments,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
flower,  than  those  of  M.  Veitchi,  and  the  upper 
sepal  is  broad  at  the  base  and  pointed.  It  does 
well  in  a  cool,  moist  house  all  the  year  round,  and 
should  have  a  medium  thickness  only  of  compost, 
this  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  moss 
over  good  drainage.  Water  freely  all  the  year 
round  and  repot  in  early  autumn  directly  the 
flowers  are  past. 

Fromensea  stapelioides.— The  small  and 
quaintly-coloured  flowers  of  this  Orchid  do  not 
find  much  favour  with  growers  now  a-days,  but 
all  the  same  it  is  a  pretty  species  worthy  of  ex- 
tended culture.  It  grows  freely  enough  if  kept 
clean  and  in  good  condition  at  the  roots,  but  if 
insects  are  allowed  to  run  riot — especially  thrips 
— and  the  roots  get  into  close,  heavy  material, 
the  plants  soon  go  back.  The  foliage  is  easily 
injured  by  sunlight,  being  of  very  thin  texture, 
so  shading  must  always  have  close  attention. 
Water  freely  all  the  year  round,  but  especially 
when  growth  is  active,  and  lightly  damp  the 
foliage  in  hot  weather. 

Cycnoches  maculatum.— This  singular  spe- 
cies is  not  at  all  common,  and  one  seldom  comes 
across  it.  It  is  a  stout  grower  and  flowers  freely, 
the  racemes  containing  a  large  number  of  the 
quaintly-shaped  blossoms.  These  are  pale  yel- 
lowish green  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  this  colour 
being  thickly  overlaid  with  reddish  purple  spots. 
The  lip  is  white.  Like  all  the  Cycnoches,  it  hkes 
plenty  of  warmth  while  making  its  growth  and  a 
very  decided  resting  season.  It  does  with  a  good 
substantial  compost  and  abundance  of  moisture, 
taking  care  not  to  damage  the  young  growths 
by  too  much  early  in  the  season.  It  comes  from 
Mexico,  and  first  flowered  in  this  country  in  1839. 

Aerides  quinquevulnerum.  —  This  pretty 
species  is  nicely  in  flower  this  week.  It  is  very 
distinct  and  rather  showy.  The  racemes  are  long, 
the  individual  flowers  about  an  inch  across,  white, 
prettily  spotted  and  blotched  with  amethyst- 
purple.  It  deserves  better  treatment,  as  it  is 
very  easily  grown  in  a  warm,  moist  house.  Small 
pieces  do  well  in  pans  or  baskets  hung  up  in  the 
East  India  house  in  such  a  position  that,  while 
shaded  from  the  midday  sun,  they  get  the  full 
advantage  of  its  rays  in  the  afternoon  after  closing 
time.  Grow  it  in  Sphagnum  Moss  and  charcoal 
only  and  repot  in  early  spring.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Philippines,  and  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges  in  1837. 

Oncidium  tigrinum.  — One  may  easily  tell 
when  a  plant  of  this  superb  Oncidium  is  in  flower 
by  the  Violet-like  fragrance,  which  is  second  to 
that  of  no  other  Orchid.  The  flowers,  too,  are 
very  beautiful  now  at  this  dull  season,  and  con- 
quently  more  than  ever  welcome.  O.  tigrinum  is 
purely  a  cool-house  species,  and  as  such  must  be 
grown.  In  a  hot  or  stuffy  house  the  pseudo-bulbs 
may  be  large  the  first  season  or  so,  but  to  obtain 
the  hard,  solid  bulbs  that  one  likes  to  see  in  this 
class,  a  cool  structure  amply  ventilated  is  essen- 
tial. In  it  the  growths  take  on  a  deep  green  colour, 
they  look  robust,  and  have  a  rustling  feel  to  the 


hand  when  lightly  passed  over  them.  As  regards 
the  roots,  these  like  rather  closer  compost  than 
some  species,  but  it  must  not  be  too  thick,  for 
they  cannot  push  through  a  great  quantity  of  it. 
Three  parts  of  peat  fibre  to  one  of  Sphagnum 
Moss  and  enough  finely-broken  crocks  to  keep 
it  open  suit  it  well,  the  best  receptacle  being  pots 
of  sufficient  width  to  allow  a  fair  margin  all 
round  the  plant.  It  does  not  need  to  be  much 
elevated  above  the  rim,  but  newly-imported  or 
badly-rooted  plants  must  be  kept  up  a  little. 
Water  must  be  judiciously  applied  to  the  roots  all 
the  year  round,  and  light  syringings  are  helpful 
in  hot  weather. 

Dendrobium  bigibbum. — Most  of  the  New 
Guinea  Dendrobes  are  doing  well  at  St.  Albans, 
and  this  is  no  exception.  Among  a  large  batch 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  one  of  the  larger 
houses  there  are  some  forty  or  fifty  plants  in 
flower,  the  bright  magenta- purple  of  the  blossoms 
making  a  bright  and  telling  bit  of  colour.  The 
varieties  are  all  good,  and  as  1).  bigibbum  is  one 
of  the  very  best  for  cutting,  it  is  doubly  useful  at 
this  time  of  year.  The  plants  are  producing 
fine  healthy  growths  and  vigorous  spikes.  They 
are  grown  in  small  pots  and  pans,  as  these  suit 
this  section  much  better  than  large  roomy 
receptacles.  The  best  peat  only  with  a  little 
Sphagnum  Moss  suits  the  species  well,  and  the 
annual  routine  of  culture  is  much  the  same  as  that 
recently  described  under  D.  Pbal.-enopsis.  This 
species  in  fact  is  growing  by  the  side  of  it  at 
Messrs.  Sander's,  and  is  equally  at  home.  Good 
forms  of  the  old  D.  Phahenopsis  were  noted  besides 
the  more  popular  variety  Sohrcederianum  with  a 
few  others.  D.  bigibbum  is  not,  I  believe,  found 
exactly  in  New  Guinea,  but  close  by  on  the  islands 
in  the  Torres  Straits  and  the  mainland  of 
Australia.  It  was  in  cultivation  a  great  many 
years  ago  very  early  in  the  present  century,  but 
probably  was  afterwards  lost  to  cultivation  for 
some  years. — H. 


RENANTHERA  LOWI. 

I  SAW  two  noble  plants  of  this  majestic  Orchid 
lately  in  flower.  The  surroundings  are  such 
as  to  give  a  very  natural  appearance  to  the 
plants,  the  latter  being  backed  up  with  Ferns  and 
other  fine-foliaged  plants,  a  tank  providing  the 
atmospheric  moisture  which  all  this  class  of 
Orchids  delights  in,  and  with  which  this  indi- 
vidual species  is  always  associated  in  its  native 
habitat.  The  plants  are  remarkable  for  their 
good  health,  and  one  is  carrying  four,  the  other 
three,  of  the  immense  spikes  of  flower.  On  each 
of  these  there  are  psrhaps  forty  or  fifty  of  the 
brightly-coloured  flowers,  but  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  blossoms  of  this  species  are  dimorphous, 
the  lower  two  or  three  blooms  being  quite  dis- 
tinct in  character  from  the  others  on  the  same 
spike.  This  characteristic  is  particularly  well 
shown  in  the  plants  referred  to,  and  all  the  upper 
flowers  are  very  bright  yellow  with  reddish  brown 
spots,  the  lower  ones  smaller  and  not  nearly  so 
bright  in  colour.  The  temperature  where  these 
plants  are  grown  is  not  particularly  high  ;  the 
house  may,  in  fact,  be  described  as  a  warm  inter- 
mediate one.  Many  of  the  roots  do  not  enter  the 
compost ;  in  fact  the  majority  are  outside  the 
pots  altogether,  looking  as  though  they  revelled 
in  the  congenial  heat  and  moisture  provided. 
The  growth  is  evidently  very  free,  and  wherever 
the  plant  is  giown  it  will  require  plenty  of  room. 
In  a  large  stove,  conservatory  or  similar  struc- 
ture this  would  have  a  splendid  effect  if  trained 
up  a  tall  dressed  pole  or  Tree  Fern  stem  ; 
anything,  in  fact,  that  the  roots  could  lay 
hold  of  as  they  are  made,  for  without  a 
doubt  air  roots  are  useful,  as  they  act  as 
auxiliaries  to  those  in  the  compost.  This  fact  is 
obvious  to  anyone  who  observes  this  kind  of 
thing  with  the  plants  above  referred  to.  The 
growths  that  are  producing  the  flower-spikes  are 
not  the  original  tops  of  the  plants,  but  side  breaks 
that  have  appeared  from  the  base  since  the  plant 
has  been  imported.  Naturally,  these  are  more  in 
touch  with  the  compost,  and  the  roots  enter  it  at 
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once,  giving  additional  strength  to  the  plant,  as 
evinced  by  this  portion  flowering  while  the  tops 
are  bare  of  spikes.  They  have  evidently  been 
some  time  in  the  pots,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  all 
these  large-growin?  species,  such  as  Renanthera 
coccinea,  \'anda  Bateraani,  V.  gigantea,  and 
others  of  this  class,  are  far  bettor  if  they  can  bo 
left  alone.  Supposing  a  few  of  the  older  roots  do 
perish  in  the  old  material,  there  will  be  plenty 
more  produced,  and  by  topdrfssing  with 
Sphagnum  Moss  and  charcoal  these  will  have  fresh 
material  to  run  into.  Renanthera  Lowi  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  Bornean  Orchids,  and  was 
found  by  Sir  Hugh  Low  "hanging  horizontally 
from  the  stems  of  large  trees"  in  very  moist 
positions  overhanging  the  rivers.  It  has  often  been 
sent  to  this  country,  but  is  seldom  seen  in  flower, 
owing,  perhaps,  in  part  to  the  dirticult}'  in  estab- 
lishing it  and  also  to  the  fact  that  onlj'  those 
growers  having  large  houses  can  give  it  the  room 
it  requires.  H.  R. 

CATTLEYA  GASKELLIANA. 

AtTERthe  flowering  of  C  Mossin',  until  the  earlier 
plants  of  C.  labiata  autumnalis  come  in,  there  is 
no  other  species  so  useful  as  this,  for  though  C. 
gigas,  C.  aurea,  C.  Luddemanniana,  and  others 
give  a  few  flowers  in  the  same  season,  none  of 
these  can  be  depended  on,  I  think,  so  well  as  C. 
Gaskelliana.  Not  that  this  even  is  always  con- 
stant, and  time  after  time  I  have  had  plants  grow 
out  of  season,  but  with  care  in  management  this 
will  not  occur  to  the  same  extent  as  it  does  with 
the  kinds  above  named.  As  a  rule  the  flowers  are 
not  quite  so  large  as  in  the  other  labiata  forms, 
but  many  are  very  good  and  some  of  great  beauty 
exist.  The  ordinarj'  Cattleya  house  temperature 
suits  it  well,  and  if  there  is  any  difference  the 
coolest  end  of  the  house  may  be  chosen,  giving  it 
a  light  position  not  far  from  the  roof  glass. 
Growth  should  commence  in  spring  from  the  base 
of  the  leading  shoots,  and  if  the  plants  were  well 
watered  in  autumn  right  up  to  the  time  they  were 
well  filled  out  they  will  not  need  much  moisture 
until  the  bud  commences  to  elongate,  as  the  stored- 
up  nutriment  in  the  pseudo-bulb  keeps  it  going 
so  far.  Never  allow  the  plants  to  shrivel,  though 
even  a  slight  shrivelling  is  net  so  bad  as  undue 
moisture.  I  saw  a  fine  natch  of  this  species  thrte 
years  since  that  were  dried  very  severely  during 
the  winter,  and  as  soon  as  the  shoots 
appeared  at  the  base,  the  bulbs  almost  imme- 
diately shrank  up  to  about  half  the  normal  thick- 
ness. I  thought  the  plants  would  fare  far  worse 
than  they  did,  for,  seeing  them  again  in  the 
autumn,  most  of  the  old  bulbs  had  again  filled  out, 
notwithstanding  the  new  growths  had  flowered 
well.  But  the  e.xperiment  was  not  repeated,  and 
■while  far  from  advising  heavy  waterings  in  winter, 
especially  late  winter,  too  little  water  is  almost 
equally  bad.  When  the  growth  is  small,  light 
overhead  moistenings  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
spray  from  the  syringe,  but  a  little  later  and 
before  the  leaf  shows  this  must  be  discontinued. 
The  flower-spikes  appear  at  the  top  of  the  newly- 
formed  growths  and  are  usually  about  three  or 
four-flowered.  The  colours  are  as  varied  as  in 
others  of  the  labiata  group.  There  are  also  forms 
with  very  deeply  coloured  segments  and  others 
pure  white.  They  last  about  a  fortnight  in  good 
condition  if  not  spotted  with  damp  or  bruised. 
After  flowering,  keep  the  plants  well  up  in  the 
house  where  they  get  plenty  of  air  and  endeavour 
to  keep  them  quite  dormant  until  after  the  turn 
of  the  year.  C.  Gaskelliana  is  a  native  of  Vene- 
zuela, whence  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  imported 
it  in  1883.    H. 

NOTES  AXD  QUESTIONS.— OUCHIDS. 


Anguloa  uniflora. — It  is  getting  very  late  for 
this  pretty  species  to  be  in  fiower,  but  I  have  noted  it 
twice  during  the  week.  The  growth  in  neither  case 
had  started  rooting,  and  this  bears  out  what  I  have 
freqnently  advanced,  that  it  is  in  the  majority  of 
cases  better  to  leave  the  plants  until  after  flowering 
before  giving  new  material.    The  flowers  are  nearly 


pure  white  externally,  with  usually  a  few  rosy  piuk 
spots  inside. 

Oncidium  ineurvum  album. — This  is  a  rare 
:ind  pretty  variety  of  a  well-known  species.  The 
flowers  are  part'  wliite  with  the  exception  of  a  yt-llow 
crest  on  the  lip,  the  spike  being  much  branched. 
The  habit  of  the  variety  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
type,  and  the  culture  is  easy  provided  it  is  not  kept 
too  hot  and  moistened  according  to  the  state  of 
growth. 

Coelogyne  Massangeana. — This  is  one  of  the 
freest  liowcring  of  Orchids,  and  if  a  fair  number  of 
plants  is  grown  keeps  up  a  display  more  or  less  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Large  plants  I  have 
noted  this  week  have  the  flower-spikes  just  getting 
past,  and  another  lot  about  3  inches  high.  The 
spikes  are  ahout  30  inches  long,  and  are  covered 
nearly  all  their  length  with  the  somewhat  dull- 
coloured  but  interesting  flowers. 

Stanhopea  oculata. — This  I  have  noticed  in 
flower  in  several  collections  lately.  The  plant  is 
a  good  grower  and  thrives  well  under  the  treat- 
ment advised  for  others  in  the  genus.  A  fine 
variety  I  lately  saw  had  two  fine  spikes,  one  of 
them  carrying  seven  very  large  and  highly 
coloured  flowers,  making  a  fine  display  and  emit- 
ting a  delicious  perfume  in  the  house.  It  is  a 
native  of  Mexico,  and  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges  in  ls2i). 

Cymbidium  elegans. — A  fine  spike  of  this 
Cymbidium  I  noted  lately.  Though  not  a  showy 
Orchid  it  is  quite  out  of  the  common— more  like 
C.  Mastersi  than  any  other — and  very  interesting. 
The  blossoms  are  whitish  or  light  yellow,  drooping 
upon  an  erect  spike,  and  they  have  the  habit  of 
remaining  half  closed,  as  it  were.  This  species 
does  well  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam 
fibre,  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  It  is  a  native 
of  Nepaul,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Ur.  Wal- 
lich  about  1.S20. 

Cattleya  velutina.— This  is  not  as  a  rule 
much  cared  for  by  Orchid  growers,  but  in  its  best 
forms  it  is  very  pretty.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  a  kind  of  old  gold  tint  and  very  prettily  un- 
dulated. The  lip  is  whitish,  with  lines  of  purple 
radiating  from  the  orange-yellow  centre.  Some 
forms  have  the  lip  entirely  rose-purple,  except  a 
paler  margin  in  front.  Under  cultivation  this 
plant  does  well  if  treated  like  the  varieties  of  C. 
guttata  or  C.  Loddigesi,  and  flowers  on  the  apex 
of  the  newly-formed  growths.  It  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  natural  hybrid,  but  this,  I  think,  is 
extremely  doubtful. — H. 


Books. 


ROSES  AT  CANNES.* 

This  is  a  catalogue  of  Roses  grown  in  Lord 
Brougham's  garden  at  Cannes,  and  it  is  not  made 
upon  any  fixed  i)lan,as  the  descriptions  vary  very 
much.  It  is  illustrated  with  the  coarse  process 
cuts  now,  unhappily,  so  common  in  books,  and 
which  fail  almost  completely  to  show  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  subjects  chosen,  such  as  that  of  a 
fine  Banksian  Rose  growing  over  an  Olive  tree. 
There  must  be  a  great  deal  that  is  interesting  in 
the  culture  of  Roses  in  that  part  of  France, 
which  would  certainly  have  been  profitable  to 
have  gone  into  more  fully,  especially  the  question 
how  the  finer  Tea  Roses  do  on  their  own  roots 
there.  On  this  subject  there  is  a  sentence  which 
in  point  of  clearness  leaves  much  to  desire : 
"  Rosfs  do  icell  here  on  their  own  roots,  whether 
an  standards,  hushes,  or  trees,  if  the)/  are  worked 
— thai  is,  budded  or  grafted — on  another  storh." 
The  amusing  nonsense  of  this  reminds  one  of 
some  of  the  sentences  of  the  people  who  ex 
plain  that  the  Pansy  is  not  a  l7o^(.  .Vlthough 
the  list  of  Roses  is  pretty  full,  some  of  the  great 
Roses  are  not  included  in  it,  such  as  Anna  Olivier 
and  Bouquet  dOr  ;  but  of  this  we  cannot  well 
complain,  as  Lord  Brougham  cannot  grow  every 
Rose,  and  must  have  his  favourites.     We  append 
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a  few  of  the  descriptions  of  Roses  that  are  less 
generally  known  hero  perhaps  than  some  others, 
no  doubt  owing  to  dilliculties  of  climate  in  some 
cases. 

"  Chkomatkli.a. — Of  all  Roses  in  cultivation 
this  is  the  most  beautiful.  Intense  golden-yellow 
flowers,  perfect  in  shape  and  substance,  large,  on 
big,  firm  stalks.  This  Rose  has  become  capricious, 
and  is  dirticult  now  either  to  grow  or  flower  well ; 
time  was  when  it  flourished  exceedingly,  and  so 
abundantly  that  its  flowers  formed  the  usual 
decoration  for  churches,  (fee,  at  Christmas  or 
Easter.  Now,  with  every  attention,  it  seems  to 
languish  and  put  fortli  but  feeble  flowers,  but 
there  are  cases  when  left  to  itself  it  prospers  as  it 
did  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  One  plant  I 
remember  in  jiarticular,  placed  apparently  in  a 
very  unfavourable  situation,  looking  north,  and 
being  on  the  edge  of  the  grande  route  de  Frejus, 
is  for  ten  months  out  of  twelve  covered  deep  with 
dust ;  it  has  grown  into  and  taken  possession  of  an 
Olive  tree,  putting  forth  its  splendid  golden 
flowers  here,  there  and  everywhere,  a  sight  that 
must  aflford  true  delight  to  all  who  love  the  Rose. 
Plants  of  this  variety  were  taken  to  Kent  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  vain  hope  that  they 
might  prosper  and  flower.  Some  think  that  this 
and  Cloth  of  Gold  are  one  and  the  same,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  they  are  distinct  varieties. 

"C'oMTESsE  DE  Leusse, — Tender  rose  colour, 
with  centre  shaded  almost  to  gold,  ruby-coloured 
buds,  large  flowers,  not  very  full  and  imbricated. 
Plant  vigorous,  growing  to  a  large  size,  very  free- 
flowering,  altogether  a  splendid  variety ;  shows  to 
great  advantage  in  a  semi-shaded  situation.  I  do 
not  think  thi.s  fine  Rose  is  much  known  in  Eng- 
land, where,  judging  from  its  manners  here,  it 
should  succeed. 

"Dn:  HE  MAGEXT.i. — Rose-coloured,  shaded  to 
salmon.  When  grown  in  a  situation  and  in  cir- 
cumstances congenial  to  it,  it  nearly  approaches 
a  floral  wonder.  Does  equally  well  as  bush, 
standard,  or  climber,  and  grows  to  a  great  size. 
I  have  seen  a  stem  as  big  as  a  man's  arm  and 
defended  by  enormous  thorns.  It  produces  an 
abundance  of  flowers  of  good  size  and  regularity. 
The  English  grower  who  is  recommended  to 
harden  his  heart  when  engaged  in  disbudding 
(hoping  thereby  to  obtain  a  few  fine  flowers) 
would  be  astonished  if  he  saw  the  Due  de 
Magenta,  which  has  taken  possession  of  an  old 
Olive  tree  here,  unpruned  and  never  a  flower-bud 
taken  ofl'.  His  Grace  produces  many  scores  of 
perfect  flowers  at  the  same  time,  any  one  of 
which  would  be  good  enough  for  show  purposes. 

"  General  Shablekine.  —  A  strong  pink, 
shaded  to  brilliant  copper,  reverse  of  petals 
almost  purple.  Grows  to  a  good  size,  very  hardy 
and  vigorous,  cares  neither  for  cold,  or  damp,  or 
sun,  nor  is  liable  to  mildew.  If  a  law  was 
passed  that  one  man  should  cultivate  but  one 
variety  of  Rose,  I  should  without  hesitation 
choose  General  Shablekine  ;  for  general  utility  it 
is  without  rival,  flowering  continuously  from 
October  to  summer,  flowers  of  fine  shape  and 
wonderful  evenness  ;  a  hundred  blooms  could  be 
gathered  off'  one  plant,  and  every  one  exactly 
resembling  its  neighbour  ;  the  flower-stalk  has  a 
peculiar  curve,  which  identifies  it  from  other  sorts. 
But  httle  known  in  England,  which  is  surpris- 
ing, as  its  good  constitution  and  hardiness  would 
almost  guarantee  success  in  a  colder  and  more 
gloomy  climate.  This  of  all  Roses  serves  us  most 
faithfully  and  generously. 

"  MiiE.  Marie  Lavallee.  —  Bright  rose, 
shaded  and  lined  with  white,  almost  single, 
vigorous,  and  remarkable  for  its  freedom  of 
growth — a  very  beautiful  and  most  graceful  Rose, 
a  general  favourite  with  all  who  know  it.  Not  a 
long-lived  sort,  the  flowers  from  young  plants 
being  greatly  superior  to  those  of,  say,  four  years 
or  more.  The  petals  are  delicate  and  easily 
injured  by  wind  or  sun.  Answers  very  well  under 
glass. 

"  Mme.  Crombez. — A  pure  yellow,  good-sized 
flower,  full,  imbricated,  with  outside  petals  re- 
flexed  after  the  manner  of  La  France.  When 
well  done  this  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Roses  ; 
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it  seems  to  be  capricious,  hence  not  too  popular 
among  the  growers  ;  satisfactory  for  cutting,  as 
it  lives  in  perfect  condition  a  long  time  in  water. 
One  of  our  greatest  favourites. 
X  "Sylphide. — Yellow  flesh-colour,  vigorous, 
grows  to  a  big  size,  and  sweet-scented.  In  bud 
or  half-open  stage  no  Rose  in  cultivation  can 
excel  it  in  beauty,  shape,  or  delicacy.  Filbert- 
shaped,  with  petals  folded  one  on  the  other  with 
remarkable  regularity,  the  edges  slightly  recurved 
as  in  La  France.  Flourishes  to  great  advantage 
under  the  protection  of  glass,  its  flowers  being 
very  delicate.  Wind  or  rain  or  too  much  sun 
are  detrimental  to  the  perfect  opening  of  its 
flowers.  Beautiful  foliage  of  the  same  shade  as 
that  of  Jlar^chal  Niel.  Not  a  common  Rose,  but 
one  well  deserving  more  attention  and  notoriety. 
Unfortunately,  a  great  favourite  with  the  Rose 
hug."         


CHRYSANTHEMUM  PAPERS. 

The  French  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
has  recently  issued  a  reprint  of  the  papers  which 
were  read  last  November  at  the  Orleans  Con- 
ference, and  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
society's  journal,  Le  Chrymiitheme.  The  first  of 
these  papers  is  entitled  "Diseases  and  Parasites 
of  the  Chrysanthemum,"  by  M.  ChitHot,  of  Lyons. 
This  gentleman  describes  the  various  insect  pests 
and  the  diseases  they  cause,  and  the  treatment 
necessary  to  deal  successfully  with  them.  A 
double-page  illustration  accompanies  M.  Chifflot's 
article,  which  treats  of  the  insects  in  their  proper 
classes,  orders,  genera,  and  families,  while  with 
regard  to  the  vegetable  parasites,  remedies  are 
given  to  enable  the  grower  to  combat  them. 

M.  R.  Gerard  contributes  a  paper  on  "  The 
Fertilisation  of  the  Chrysanthemum,"  which  is 
also  illustrated  with  figures  explanatory  of  the 
process,  whether  of  self-fertilisation  or  cross- 
fertilisation,  the  latter  of  which  was  not  until 
recent  years  much  understood  or  practised  in 
England,  but  which  seems  to  have  long  inte- 
rested the  French  raisers  of  new  Chrysantlie- 
mums. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  series  is  from  the  pen 
of  M.  H.  Fatzer,  a  well-known  practical  culti- 
vator for  exhibition,  and  one  of  the  very  first  in 
France  to  demonstrate  to  the  public  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  popular  autumn  flower.  The  subjects 
dealt  with  by  this  gentleman  are  the  best  manures 
and  composts  to  be  used  in  growing  Chrysanthe- 
mums. After  several  observations  on  chemical 
subjects,  and  coming  to  the  question  of  applying 
liquid  manures,  M.  Fatzer  fays  :  "  Do  not  forget 
this  principle  :  The  mere  vigo  ous  a  plant  is,  the 
more  frequent  should  be  the  liquid  manure  water- 
ings ;  but  the  slower  the  growth,  the  less  frequent 
they  should  be.  ' 

These  papers  form  a  neat  little  brochure  of 
thirty -six  pages,  and  are  well  printed  and  stitched 
in  a  paper  cover.  The  price  inclusive  of  postage  is 
only  a  shilling,  and  to  any  grower  interested  in 
the  subject,  and  capable  of  reading  French  sutH- 
ciently  to  master  some  of  the  technicalities,  the 
work  will  be  a  useful  addition  to  his  bookshelf. 
M.  Octave  Doin,  of  Paris,  is  the  publisher. 

C.  H.  P. 

A  new  Chrysanthemum  catalogue. — M. 
O.  de  Meulenacre,  of  Ghent,  who  has  already 
issued  several  descriptive  catalogues  of  new  Chry- 
santhemums, most  of  which  have  been  briefly 
noticed  in  The  Garden,  has  just  issued  a  third 
supplement,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  of 
Ghent,  which  brings  the  previous  works  up  to 
date.     In  style,  form,  and  get  up  generally  the 

C resent  issue  is  uniform  with  the  previous  editions, 
ut  contains  the  novelties  from  all  sources  that 
have  been  distributed  between  the  years  1  SOS- 
OS.  In  view  of  the  approaching  conference  at 
Troyes,  M.  de  Meulenacre  in  his  preface  points 
out  several  guiding  rules  for  the  cataloguing  of 
the  names  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  which  is  now 
being  very  generally  adopted  on  the  Continent.— 
C.  H.  P. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  LAUREL  POISONOUS. 
(kalmia  latifolia.) 

HABITAT. — A    fine    6hrub, 


Description    and 

usually  4  feet  to  8  feet,  but  sometimes  30  feet 
to  40  feet  high.  It  has  thick,  flat,  and  shining 
leaves,  showy  clusters  of  peculiarly  shaped, 
viscid,  and  mostly  inodorous  pink  flowers,  which 
appear  in  May  and  June,  and  a  globular,  viscid, 
dry,  and  inedible  fruit.  It  grows  abundantly 
on  rocky  hillsides,  in  cattle  ranges,  and  on 
mountain  slopes  up  to  3000  feet  or  4000  feet, 
from  Connecticut  to  Eastern  Ohio  and  along  the 
AUeghanies  to  Georgia  and  Alabama  ;  less 
abundantly  in  the  New  England  and  Southern 
States  as  far  as  Louisiana  and  Arkansas. 

Poi.soNOus  CONSTITUENT. — The  active  con- 
stituent, andromedotoxin  (from  the  name  of  a 
closely  related  genus,  Andromeda),  is  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  plant  with  the  exception  of  the 
wood.  It  is  a  peculiar  crystalline  substance, 
easily  dissolved  out  of  the  plant  by  cold  water 
or  by  alcohol.  It  is  extremely  poisonous,  more 
so  even  than  strychnine. 

Victims. — Scores  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
poisoned  annually  by  eating  the  shrub.  Access 
to  it  is  generally  obtained  by  breaking  away 
from  inclosures,  or  through  neglect  or  accident 
when  cattle  or  sheep  are  being  driven  past  Laurel 
thickets  to  upland  pastures  in  early  spring. 
Laurel  leaves  (commonly  used  for  decorative 
purposes  in  winter),  or  the  flowering  branches, 
are  often  carelessly  thrown  into  inclosures 
where  animals  are  kept.  The  older  cattle  are 
not  so  frequently  killed  by  it,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  immune.  Horses  and  even  goats  have 
died  from  eating  the  leaves,  and  in  May,  1895, 
a  monkey  was  killed  at  the  National  Zoological 
Park  at  Washington,  D.C.,  by  eating  a  few 
flowers  and  leaves  offered  to  it  by  a  visitor. 
Deer  and  grouse  are  said  to  be  immune,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  their  flesh,  especially  that  of 
the  ruffed  grouse,  is  poisonous  when  they  have 
fed  upon  it.  It  is  stated  that  chickens  have 
been  poisoned  by  eating  the  vomited  matter 
from  poisoned  animals.  Experiments  show, 
however,  that  they  are  able  to  withstand  con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  pure  poison  when  it 
is  fed  to  them.  In  these  experiments  the 
chickens  were  killed  with  chloroform  after 
dosing  for  a  few  days.  The  entrails  were  then 
cast  aside,  and  the  well-boiled  meat  was  fed  to 
cats  with  nearly  fatal  results.  The  honey 
derived  from  the  nectar  of  the  flower  appears 
to  be  poisonous  under  some  conditions.  Cases 
of  human  poisoning  occur  indirectly  in  the 
ways  indicated  above  ;  directly  by  overdoses, 
or  improper  use  in  domestic  medicine,  probably 
by  the  secret  and  criminal  use  of  the  leaves  to 
increase  the  intoxicating  efl'ects  of  liquors,  and, 
in  children,  by  their  eating  the  young  shoots 
by  mistake  for  the  Wintergreen  (Gaultheria 
procurabens). 

Symptoms  and  antidote.  —  The  general 
symptoms  in  sheep  may  be  taken  as  representa- 
tive for  those  in  cows  and  goats.  They  are  as 
follows  :  Persistent  nausea,  with  .slight  but 
long-continued  vomiting  and  attempts  to  vomit, 
frothing  at  mouth,  grating  of  teeth,  irregular 
breathing,  partial  or  complete  loss  of  sight  and 
feeling,  dizziness,  inability  to  stand,  extreme 
drowsiness,  coma,  and  death.  The  irregularity 
of  the  respiration  is  most  characteristic,  being 
present  throughout  the  main  ])art  of  the  attack. 
In  addition  to  most  of  the  above  efl'ects  there 
is,  in  man,  severe  pain  in  the  head,  an  increased 
tendency  to  perspire,  and  often  a  peculiar 
tingling  sensation  in  the  skin  throughout  the 
entire  body.     Vomiting  is  very  copiously  pro- 


duced, and  consequently  the  effects  are  generally 
less  severe  than  in  animals.  Respiratory  stimu- 
lants, such  as  atropine  and  strychnine,  should 
be  given  as  antidotes  by  competent  medical 
authorities.  <  )il,  melted  lard,  or  fat  from  bacon 
may  be  administered  to  animals  by  anyone  with 
hopes  of  saving  life,  especially  if  offered  when 
the  symptoms  are  first  noted.  As  a  chemical 
antidote  to  be  tried  by  physicians  in  cases  of 
human  poisoning,  the  writer  suggests  the  in- 
ternal use  of  a  1  per  cent,  alkaline  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash. 

The  Broad-leaf  Laurel  is  typical  in  its  effects 
of  a  half  dozen  or  more  native  species  of  the 
Heath  family.  They  are  all  poisonous  in  the 
same  way,  because  they  all  contain  the  same 
toxic  substance,  andromedotoxin.  Many  fa- 
talities are  recorded  against  the  following  :  — 

NARROVk'-LEAVED   MOUNTAIN    LaUREL. 

(kalmia  angustipolia,  l.) 
Other     names. — Sheep     Laurel,    Lambkill, 
Sheep   Poison,    Lamb    Laurel,    Dwarf    Sheep 
Laurel,    Small    Laurel,    Low    Laurel,    Dwarf 
Laurel,  Wicky. 

De.scription  and  habitat. — Like  the  preced- 
ing, but  smaller,  only  2  feet  to  4  feet  high, 
with  smaller,  thinner,  and  narrower  leaves, 
and  smaller  flowers,  clustered  not  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  stem,  but  at  the  base  of  the 
fresh  shoots.  It  is  abundant  at  low  altitudes 
in  both  dry  and  wet  soils  from  Maine  to  New 
Jersey  ;  less  abundant  westward  throughout 
the  Great  Lakes  region  and  southward  to 
Tennessee  and  South  Carolina. — V.  K.  Ches- 
NUT,  in  "  Poisonous  Plants  of  United  States." 


MAGNOLIA  PARYIFLORA. 

Any  addition  to  a  genus  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  so  beautiful  and  so  striking  as  the  Mag- 
nolias are  is  always  a  matter  of  interest.  In  the 
present  case  it  is  especially  so,  for,  in  spite  of 
its  unpromising  name.  Magnolia  parviflora  is  a 
worthy  member  of  the  notable  group  of  plants 
to  which  it  belongs.  Of  this  the  illustration 
will  aflbrd  sufficient  evidence.  The  plant  from 
which  it  was  prepared  was  imported  from  Japan 
about  fiveyears  ago,  andisnowgrowingonasunny 
bank  in  the  Bamboo  garden  at  Kew.  Whilst 
to  us  in  England  this  Magnolia  is  a  new  plant, 
it  is  by  no  means  new  to  botanists,  for  it  was 
described  by  Siebold  and  Zuccarini  as  long  ago 
as  1843.  In  the  United  States,  too,  where  they 
seem  to  have  been  considerably  ahead  of  us  in 
the  introduction  of  several  fine  Japanese  trees 
and  shrubs,  it  has  been  in  cultivation  for  at  least 
fifteen  years.  There  is  a  picture  made  from  a 
plant  that  flowered  in  Messrs.  Parsons'  nur- 
sery at  Flushing,  New  York,  in  The  Garden 
for  December  8,  1883.  This,  however,  does  not 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
plant. 

Magnolia  parviflora  cannot,  of  course,  be  com- 
pared in  its  general  aspect  at  flowering  time 
with  the  early  Magnolias  of  the  Yulan  race, 
which  in  some  respects  are  the  most  wonderful 
trees  of  the  north  temperate  zone.  But  as  it 
flowers  long  after  they  are  past  it  is  not  brought 
into  competition  with  them.  This  year  it  com- 
menced to  flower  in  May,  and  continued  to  pro- 
duce its  blossoms  until  July,  although  there 
were  usually  only  some  three  or  four  flowers 
open  at  one  time.  But  this  particular  plant  is 
as  yet  small,  only  about  4  feet  high.  In  the 
beauty  of  its  individual  flowers  this  species  will 
bear  comparison  with  any  other.  Indeed,  with 
tlie  exception  of  its  near  ally,  M.  Watsoni,  it 
has  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  all  the  Mag- 
nolias. They  are  each  3  inches  to  4  inches  in 
diameter,  the  six  petals  being  very  concave  and 
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"ivin"  the  whole  Hower  a  cup-like   shiijie.     On    its    distinctive    beauty.     At    first    erect,    they    vide  a  most  effective  contrast  with  the  snowy 
first  opening  the  petals  are  of  a  beautifully  pure    ultimately  spread  out  (juito  fiat,  forming  a  disc    whiteness  of  the  petals.  There  are  three  sepals, 


± 
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Magnolia  parviflora.    From  a  drawing  hy  H.  G.  Moon. 


white.     As  in  Magnolia  Watsoni,  it  is  the  cen-  l  1  inch  acros.s  in  the  middle  of  the  flower.    They  l  which  are  drooping  and  of  a  more  creamy  white 
tral  cluster  of  stamens  that  gives  to  the  flower  I  are  of  a  beautiful  ro.sy  crimson  colour,  and  pro-  I  than  the  petals.     The  flowers  are  charniingly 
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fragrant.  Tliis  Magnolia  gives  every  indication 
of  thriving  in  our  climate.  It  is  of  course  quite 
hardy.  The  leaves  are  from  3  inches  to  (i  inches 
long,  dark  green  and  quite  smooth  on  the  upper 
surface,  but  pubescent  beneath,  more  especially 
on  the  midrib  and  veins.  The  species  has 
generally  been  looked  upon  as  a  native  of  Japan, 
all  the  plants  in  cultivation  having  been  im- 
ported direct  from  there,  but  Professor  Sar- 
gent, in  his  "  Forest  Flora  of  Japan,"  includes 
it  among  many  other  plants  which  he  says  are 
only  cultivated  in  that  country,  and  are  really 
natives  of  China  and  Corea.  W.  J.  Bean. 


Acer  platanoides  Schwedleri. — The  young 
leaves  of  this  Maple  are  red,  and  when  first 
expanded  they  are  very  bright  and  effective,  but 
they  soon  become  green,  and  are  then,  of  course, 
much  less  noticeable.  Still,  the  growing  points 
remain  brightly  coloured,  and  a  tree  of  this 
variety  is  decidedly  attractive  when  the  mass  of 
green  leaves  is  lit  up  by  numerous  tufts  of  a 
reddish  hue.  This  may  often  be  seen  during  the 
summer  if  the  season  is  not  too  dry  to  arrest 
growth  altogether.  Of  course,  a  sunny  spot  is 
necessary  to  produce  the  brightest  tints. — T. 

Oxydendron  arboreum.  — This,  which  is  also 
known  by  the  generic  names  of  Andromeda  and 
Lyonia,  is  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  of 
quite  tree-like  dimensions,  and  under  favourable 
conditions  in  this  country  it  can  almost  be  re- 
garded as  a  tree,  but  still  it  will  flower  freely  as  a 
bush  not  more  than  6  feet  high,  and,  blooming  as 
it  does  towards  the  end  of  August  onward,  it  is  all 
the  more  valuable.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne 
in  slender  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
are  white,  urn-shaped,  and  of  that  wax-like  nature 
common  to  many  of  its  immediate  allies.  It  is  an 
old  plant  in  gardens,  having  been  introduced 
from  North  America  in  1752,  but  is  not  often  met 
with,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  it  fre- 
quently fails  to  grow  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
A  fairly  cool,  moist  soil  of  a  peaty  nature  and 
a  not  too  exposed  spot  seem  to  suit  it  best. 
Apart  from  its  blossoms,  this  shrub  has  also  an- 
other strong  claim  to  recognition,  for  in  autumn 
the  leaves  change  to  a  brilliant  shining  red  colour, 
and  they  often  remain  in  this  stage  some  time 
before  they  drop. — T. 

Bracken  in  the  shrubberies. — In  places 
where  the  wild  Bracken  grows  freely  a  very 
pretty  effect  is  secured  by  allowing  it  to  grow  up 
among  Rhododendrons  and  other  shrubs.  At  this 
time  of  year,  after  the  flowers  are  over,  it  lights 
up  the  trees,  and  has  a  wonderfully  pretty 
appearance.  By  far  the  prettiest  bit  of  garden 
scenery  I  have  seen  lately  was  at  Rougham  Hall, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  In  an  open  part  of  the 
shrubbery,  where  grass  walks  have  been  laid  and 
wide  borders  formed,  a  large  corner  has  been 
planted  with  Lilium  longiflorum,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  flowers  now  open,  backed  by  the  green 
of  the  Rhododendron  and  Fern,  are  really 
beautiful.  Seen  on  one  of  the  hottest  days  in 
August,  the  cool,  refreshing  green  and  the  pure 
white  Lily  flowers  were  a  sight  not  easily  for- 
gotten, and  though,  of  course,  both  Rhododen- 
drons and  Bracken  grow  here  like  weeds,  which 
they  will  not  do  in  some  places,  it  is  worth  trying 
to  get  such  a  lovely  picture.  In  open  positions 
and  in  some  soils  the  Bracken  takes  on  lovely 
autumn  tints,  and  for  this  efl'ect  alone  in  the  land- 
scape it  would  be  worth  preserving  or  even  plant- 
ing where  it  does  not  grow  naturally.  It  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  wild  plants,  but 
so  common  as  to  pass  almost  unheeded. 

Sambucus  racemosa.  —  This,  the  scarlet- 
berried  Elder,  is  far  more  particular  in  its  require- 
ments than  our  own  native  species,  which  it 
resembles  to  a  very  great  extent,  except  that  the 
berries  when  ripe  are  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour. 
It  is  a  native  of  Central  Europe  and  Siberia,  and 
needs  a  cool,  fairly  moist  soil,  and  only  under  con- 
ditions such  as  this  is  it  seen  at  its  best. 
When  in  a  flourishing  state,  however,  the  bril- 
liantly coloured  berries  yield  a  grand  display  at 


the  present  time.  Like  the  common  Elder,  the 
scarlet  berried  form  is  very  variable  in  its  leafage, 
there  being  many  well-marked  forms  in  cultiva- 
tion. One  of  the  most  distinct  and  a  strikingly 
ornamental  shrub  is  S.  racemosa  tenuifolia,  in 
which  the  segments  of  the  leaf  are  so  extremely 
narrow  as  to  suggest  one  of  the  tropical  Aralias, 
or  a  variety  of  the  Japanese  Acer  polymorphum. 
It  forms  a  very  graceful  bush,  whose  distinctive 
features  are  a  great  recommendation.  Another 
variety  which  is,  like  the  last,  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
golden-leaved  shrubs.  This  is  S.  racemosa 
plumosa  aurea,  in  which  the  leaflets  arc  so 
divided  as  to  give  them  a  plumose  character,  and 
in  addition  they  are  when  first  expanded  of  a  soft 
yellowish  green,  which  quickly  deepens  by  expo- 
sure, as  in  the  case  of  the  golden  form  of  the 
common  Elder,  which  forms  such  a  bright  golden 
object  in  so  many  places.  Where  somewhat 
starved  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  it  acquires  a 
richer  colour  than  under  any  other  conditions. 
There  are  several  other  foliage  varieties  of  S. 
racemosa,  such  as  serratifolia,  laciniata,  ornata 
and  pteridifolia,  but  they  are  rather  apt  to  out- 
grow some  of  their  distinctive  features  when 
large.  They  can,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common 
Elder,  be  readily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings, 
and,  as  above  mentioned,  the  varieties  tenuifolia 
and  plumosa  aurea  are  from  a  foliage  point  of 
view  alone  well  worth  attention. — T. 


NOTES  <fc  QUESTIONS.— TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

Coprosma  acerosa. — 'I'liis  cnrinus  little  shrub 
was  at  the  receut  show  at  the  Drill  11  all  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  group.  The  compict  little  bush  is  freely 
civered  with  miniiture  Gooseberry-like  fraits.  which 
are  greenish  blue  and  serai-transparent.  It  should 
prove  of  service  in  the  rock  garden. 

Jaamlnum  officinale  granriiflorum.— This, 
which  is  now  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  common 
white  Jessamine,  was  at  one  time  looked  upon  as  a 
distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  Jasminum  grandi- 
floium.  In  this  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  tinged 
with  red  on  the  outside.  The  blossoms  are  deliciously 
scented.  It  is  a  good  climber  for  a  greenhouse,  where 
it  wid  flower  for  months  together.  It.  has  also  been  in 
bloom  for  some  time  on  the  wall  of  the  herbaceous 
ground  at  Kew. — T. 


Rose  Garden. 


MONTHLY  ROSES. 
For  massing  in  long  borders  of  sandy  soil  or 
filling  large  beds  nothing  can  be  more  effective, 
lasting,  or  useful  for  cutting  than  monthly 
Roses.  From  the  beginning  of  June  till  well 
into  November  they  are  covered  with  bloom, 
and  if  cut  with  long  stems  will  make  up  delight- 
ful vases.  In  the  hotter  days  of  summer  they 
will  even  last  well,  but  it  is  during  the  autumn 
months  that  their  durable  qualities  as  cut 
flowers  are  most  manifest.  I  have  had  them 
then  in  good  condition  for  a  week.  The  intro- 
ductions of  recent  years  give  us  now  a  variety 
of  colours  to  select  from,  and  if  the  new  ones 
grow  and  flower  as  freely  as  the  old  pink  one, 
most  pleasing  results  can  be  obtained.  In  the 
gardens  at  Castle  Howard,  Yorks,  there  are  two 
borders  along  one  of  the  principal  walks,  and 
about  r>Ofl  yards  long,  filled  with  the  old  pink. 
One  half  the  length  of  the  borders  is  of  sandy 
loam,  while  the  other  half  is  heavy,  inclinel  to 
clay.  The  Roses  on  the  liglit,  sandy  formation 
grow  luxuriantly  and  flower  freely,  while  those 
on  the  heavy  medium  merely  exist,  proving 
that  Roses  of  a  twiggy  habit  should  be  given  a 
light  soil.  Monthly  Roses  with  a  more  vigor- 
ous constitution  than  the  old  pink  should  be 
the  ones  selected  for  heavy,  tenacious  soils.  In 
the  case  of  the  borders  at  Castle  Howard,  the 
front  row  was  planted  2  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  walk,  and    18  inches  from  plant  to  plant. 


The  three  rows  were  also  18  inches  apart, 
planted  alternately,  and  backed  up  with  a  row 
of  Fellenberg,  which  formed  a  good  screen  to 
the  vegetable  ground  behind  it.  Fellenberg  is 
free-flowering,  and  frequently  makes  4-feet 
growths,  which  are  very  useful  for  filling  ex- 
ceptionally large  vases.  Instead  of  the  ordinary 
method  of  pruning  adopted  in  the  case  of 
H.P.'s,  the  monthlies  were  clipped  into  a  shape 
sloping  from  front  to  back,  the  front  now  being 
kept  at  about  a  foot  high. 

In  the  way  of  feeding  I  found  nothing  excelled 
farmyard  liquid  manure.  This  was  liberally 
applied  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  followed  with  a  dre.ssing  of  quicklime 
in  early  summer.  The  borders  were  never  dug, 
only  pointed  about  2  inches  deep,  and  all  weeds 
kept  down  with  the  hoe.  Under  such  treat- 
ment these  monthly  Rose  borders  presented  a 
mass  of  colour  for  nearly  six  months  every  year, 
and  were  the  admiration  of  thousands  of  people 
who  saw  them.  Where  a  light  soil  obtains,  and 
there  are  width  and  length  of  it  at  command,  I 
would  strongly  recommend  a  portion  being 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  some  of  the 
varieties  of  monthly  Roses  with  twiggy  growths, 
and  treated  in  the  manner  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  remarks.  If  this  be  done,  and  either 
one  variety  or  large  groups  of  several  be  used,  a 
very  effective  natural  picture  will  be  secured, 
and  a  useful  source  of  cut  flower  supply  be  at 
command.  J.  Riddell. 


Rose  Madame  Bugenie.— I  have  one  plant  of 
this  against  a  wall.  It  wnuld  not  bfiom,  but  made  all 
growth.  This  yeir  I  have  kept  stopping  the  strong 
shoots  all  through  the  summer  when  0  inches  to  12 
inches  long.  I  have  had  a  lovely  lot  of  blooms  for  the 
last  month,  and  it  is  now  full  of  bud.  I  can  count 
over  fifty  buds  this  morning,  and  each  shoot  now 
forms  a  flower-bud,  not  growth.— J.  M.  Hewitt. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


OVER-PRUNED  FRUIT  TREES. 

Only  those  whose  vocation  leads  them  to  make 
journeys  in  various  parts  of  the  country  by 
road  as  well  as  by  rail  have  any  conception  of 
the  great  numbers  of  over-pruned  fruit  trees 
there  are  in  existence.  Time  after  time  the 
advice  to  be  less  free  with  the  knife  has  ap- 
peared in  these  pages,  apparently  without  any 
marked  efl'ect  upon  the  majority  of  reckless 
pruners.  If  any  good  resulted  from  this  mis- 
directed zeal  in  the  matter  of  pruning  bush  and 
pyramid  trees  there  would  be  some  excuse  to 
offer,  but  according  to  my  experience,  the  crop 
consists  principally  of  dense  thickets  of  young 
shoots,  which  eft'ectually  hide  what  few  fruits 
there  may  be  on  the  trees.  In  not  a  few  cases 
the  winter  pruning  is  done  with  much  the  same 
exactitude  as  was  pursued  in  the  old  days  when 
topiary  work  was  in  great  favour,  but  neat, 
mop-headed  trees,  or  any  heads  of  the  same 
exact  outline  as  a  sugarloaf,  are  not  particularly 
ornamental  and  of  next  to  no  value  for  produc- 
ing good  fruit  in  quantity.  Owners  of  over- 
pruned  trees  can  judge  for  themselves  better 
now  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  condition  of 
their  trees,  and  be  guided  in  their  future  treat- 
ment of  them  accordingly. 

More  rational  methods  of  pruning  ought  to 
be  initiated,  starting  now.  Where  the  young 
shoots  are  so  thick  as  to  quite  shut  out  the 
light  and  air  from  the  inside  of  the  trees, 
summer  pruning  should  be  practised,  but  not, 
as  too  often  happens,  to  the  extent  of  shortening 
severely  every  young  growth  on  the  tree. 
Instead  thin  them  out  very  freely,  spurring  the 
shoots  back  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf.     Reserve 
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all  the  mure  pnnuiiiont  growths  or  those  at  the 
extremities  uf  the  l)raiiches,  or  in  positions 
where  the  tree  would  be  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  one  or  more  l)ranches,  leaving  them  to 
their  full  length.  Next  winter  all  these  reserved 
shoots  should  be  left  to  their  full  length, 
slujrtening,  however  slightly,  causing  them  to 
l)ush  forth  wood  growth  at  the  extremities 
only  ;  whereas  if  left  intact  the  more  natural 
distribution  of  sap  leads  to  a  break  at 
nearly  every  joint,  but  in  this  case  fruit 
buds,  as  so  often  pointed  out,  are  the  outcome. 
Thus  growths  formed  this  sununer  and  left  to 
their  full  length  for  another  whole  season  will 
in  most  instances  be  wreathed  with  strong 
(lowers  in  the  spring  of  1!H)(J.  In  the  mean- 
time, opening  the  trees  to  the  benetioent  effects 
of  sunshine  and  air  will  most  probably  make 
them  more  fruitful  on  the  older  wood,  this 
improveuient  being  observable  next  season. 
Inexperienceel  fruit  growers  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  harder  they  prune,  the  stronger 
will  be  the  growth  of  wood  and  but  little  fruit 
be  obtained.  Prune,  then,  for  wood  or  to 
frame  out  a  tree,  and  be  as  sparing  of  the  knife 
as  possible  or  in  reason  afterwards.  One 
great  hindrance  to  reform  in  the  direction  of 
pruning  garden  trees  is  the  near  proximity  of 
many  of  them  to  walks,  and  the  short  distances 
apart  at  which  others  are  planted.  If  the  trees 
are  large  and  comparatively  old,  moving  them 
farther  back  from  the  walks  would  be  both  a 
laborious  and  risky  proceeding.  But  what  if 
the  trees  do  overhang  walks  >.  Or,  again,  what 
if  they  are  not  quite  perfect  in  form  owing  to 
the  necessity  for  shortening  a  few  overhanging 
shoots  1.  Where  the  trees  are  in  plantations 
and  likely  to  be  too  thick  if  allowed  to  develop 
naturally,  I  would  unhesitatingly  sacrifice  a 
few  of  them,  knowing  that  by  so  doing  those 
reserved  would  produce  far  more  fruit  than 
double  the  number  of  badly  pruned  trees  had 
previously  done.  W.  Iggulden. 


Barker's  Seedling  Apple. — This  variety, 
which  seems  to  be  also  known  as  D.  T.  Fish  and 
Cobbett's  Fall  Pippin,  is  really  a  robust  form  of 
Warner's  King.  1  have  seen  it  at  Maiden  Erleigh 
for  several  years  past,  and  although  Warner's 
King  is  grown  there  under  similar  conditions. 
Barker's  Seedling  is  the  better  grower,  best  and 
most  reliable  crop|)er.  The  soil  at  Maiden  Erleigh 
is  stiff  clay  and  not  at  all  of  the  best  description 
for  Apples,  but  no  tree  could  lie  healthier  than  is 
the  one  named.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
season  seems  favourable  to  Warner's  King,  but  so 
much  depends  in  trees  on  how  well  they  cropped 
last  year.  Generally  the  best  crops  of  the  season 
are  found  on  trees  that  bore  indifferently  last 
year.— A.  D. 

Perpetual  Strawberries. — The  paper  M. 
Vilmorin  read  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  on  Tuesday  should  receive  wide  publicity 
when  it  is  published  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  journal,  and  possibly  it  may  in  that  way 
give  material  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
"  perpetual  "  strain.  But  the  term  thus  used  is 
rather  a  misnomer,  as  it  leads  to  the  assumption 
that  the  varieties  referred  to  are  both  perpetual 
bearers  and  growers.  In  this  country  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  fruiting  season  would  be  longer 
than  from  June  to  October,  both  inclusive.  But 
it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  if  the  plants  be  relieved 
of  the  first  bloom,  then  they  fruit  all  the  more 
freely  later.  That  practice,  I  believe,  prevails 
somewhat  at  Gunnersbury  House,  where  Mr. 
Hudson  so  successfully  grows  alpines  from  seed 
and  gfts  a  long  season  in  the  way  mentioned. 
The  general  character  of  all  the  perpetual  fruits 
shown  the  other  day  was  small  size,  soft  flesh,  | 
and  absence  of  flavour.  It  was  but  needful  I 
to  .taste  the  nice  fruits  of  Royal  Sovereign,  a 
second  crop,  sent  by  Mr.  Hudson,  and  not,  of 
course,  equal  to  what  the  variety  produces  in  its 


proper  season,  to  realise  what  a  gulf  there  was  in 
([uality  and  flavour  between  the  superb  varieties 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  and  the  best  of 
the  alpines  or  perpetuals.  The  variety  shown  by 
Mr.  La.\ton  bore  exact  re.-'emblance  to  the  French 
St.  .Joseph  in  its  habit  of  sending  up  bloom-trusses 
from  ruimers. — A.  D. 


APPLE  BLENHEIM  ORANGE. 

PitoDABLY  no  Apple  is  so  popular  all  round 
from  the  consumer's  point  of  view  as  the  Blen- 
heim Orange.  It  is  a  large  and  handsome 
fruit  of  good  quality  and  texture,  and  may  be 
used  either  for  cooking  or  for  des.sert  about 
Christmas  and  new  year's- tide,  a  period  of  the 
year  when  Apples  are  in  great  reipiest.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  classi- 
fication it  is  to  be  known  as  a  dessert  Apple,  and 
with  this  I  entirely  agree,  although  full-grown 


Apple  Blenheim  Orange.    From  a  photograph  sent  fc?/ 
Livcrmere  Park,  Bury  St.  Edtnunds 


specimens  are  much  beyond  the  size  generally 
considered  best  for  the  dessert,  but  its  very 
handsome  proportions  and  appearance  com- 
mand admiration,  and  its  flavour  is  very  pleasant 
if  not  over  -  pic[uant.  As  a  cooking  Apple, 
except  for  baking  whole,  it  seems  to  me  to  lack 
acidity,  though  this  very  fact  commends  it  to 
many  connoisseurs.  From  the  grower's  point 
of  view  it  is  not  always  satisfactory,  for  the 
tree,  except  when  in  bush  form  on  the  Paradise 
stock,  takes  many  years  to  come  into  bearing, 
and  even  when  it  has  commenced  to  bear  it  is 
by  no  means  certain.  As  a  close-pruned  garden 
tree  it  is  one  of  the  worst  of  bearers,  and  in 
this  form  it  is  useless  to  plant  it,  because  its 
nature  of  growth  and  fruit- bud  formation  make 
it  imperative  that  to  produce  crops  of  fruit  it 
shall  be  allowed  freedom  of  growth.     The  most 


satisfactory  trees  are  those  planted  in  culti- 
vated orchards  where  they  are  allowed  to 
spread  tliem-selves  without  limit  in  bush  form 
and  pruned  simply  to  keep  the  branches  thin. 
The  tree  when  on  the  free  stock  requires  a 
great  amount  of  head  room.  The  best  and 
most  fruitful  trees  under  my  charge  have  heads 
with  a  diameter  of  over  ;iO  feet,  and  still  spread- 
ing. They  are  kept  thin  as  to  branches,  many 
of  which  are  at  the  present  time  borne  down  to 
the  ground  with  the  weight  of  fruit.  Trees  of 
half  the  size  and  spread  are  growing  on  the 
Paradise  stock  and  are  ei|ually  fruitful,  but 
under  orchard  culture  the  fruits  are  not  so  fine, 
though  still  large  enough  for  dessert.  Medium- 
sized  Blenheims,  such  as  these  trees  bear,  are 
much  in  request.  In  some  orchards  the  Blen- 
henn  cankers  badly,  but  this  is  generally  when 
the  soil  has  been  over-manured  at  planting 
time,  or  in  cases  wliere  the  soil  is  cold,  wet, 
and  undrained.  In  my  own 
case  I  apply  no  manure  of  any 
kind  to  the  soil  when  [ilanting, 
but  rely  entirely  on  top-feeding 
with  wood  a.shes,  gas-lime,  and 
stable  manure  in  a  decayed 
state  ;  the  latter  would  not  be 
used  if  the  staple  soil  were 
heavier,  but,  being  very  light 
and  sandy,  the  trees  require 
extra  support.  The  orchard 
being  on  grass  land  and  the 
grasses  mostly  coarse,  I  have 
the  coarsest  tussocks  grubbed 
out  round  the  trees  every  winter 
as  far  as  the  feeding  roots 
spread,  not  confining  the  pro- 
cess to  a  very  limited  area  just 
round  the  stems,  and  apply  the 
top-dressing  in  spring,  adding 
a  further  mulch  of  long  stable 
litter  to  the  surface  if  thought 
requisite,  which  is,  however, 
but  sehlora  the  case  with  the 
Blenheim  on  the  free  stock. 
Those  who  are  not  prepared  to 
allow  the  trees  plenty  of  head 
room  had  better  leave  this 
Apple  out  of  their  calculations 
when  planting. 

Like  many  other  popular 
Apples,  it  is  claimed  for  the 
Blenheim  that  there  is  more 
than  one  variety  of  it,  and  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  de- 
scribe them,  but,  as  far  as  mj' 
experience  goes,  these  so-called 
varieties  of  the  Apple  have 
turned  out  to   be  some  totally 

,r     T  ^  m  1,    T     distinct  and  generally  inferior 
Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack,   ^.^^-^^^^^   ^^^^^^^  -^   J^^^^   ^^^^^ 

stock    influences    have    contri- 
buted  to   a    slight    change   of 
form  or  colouring.  J.  0.   T.vll.\ck. 


Apple  Langley  Beauty.— This  excellent 
new  early  Apple,  shown  so  recently  by  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  to 
which  an  award  of  merit  was  granted,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  one  of  Mr.  .Seden's  crosses  made  in  IS'JO, 
and  so  far  has  been  the  first  to  fruit.  As  a  seed- 
ling it  fruited  early,  and  so  much  was  it  liked, 
that,  it  was  worked  by  budding,  in  the  autumn  of 
1896,  on  the  Paradise  stock,  several  buds  being 
inserted.  This  season,  the  second  from  the  bud, 
each  tree  has  carried  fruits,  showing  that  it  is 
precocious  as  well  as  productive.  The  fruits  have 
soft,  pleasant  white  flesh,  like  one  of  the  parents 
— Mr.  (iladstone — buf  the  other  parent  has  some- 
what imparted  its  fliivour,  as  might  be  expected 
from  so  admirable  a  variety  as  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin.    The  fruits  colour  moderately  and  have  un- 
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doubted  characteristics  of  both  parents  exter- 
nally. As  it  ripens  fully  in  the  middle  of  August, 
it  bids  fair  to  become  a  popular  market  variety. 
—A.  D. 

MILDEW  ON  VINES. 
I  WILL  feel  greatly  obliged  to  the  editor  of  The 
Gardkn  by  his  informing  me  what  I  had  better 
do  with  my  Vnies  (ten  in  number),  which  have 
been  attaclied  by  mildew  for  the  last  three  sea- 
sons, and  which  previously  had  been  in  fine  bear- 
ing for  many  years.  Last  year  about  200  bunches 
were  cut  down  and  buined  wiih  the  rubbish. 
This  year  there  are  very  few  Grapes,  and  those 
are  worthless,  being  covered  with  tbe  dirty  white 
dust  and  not  able  to  swell  at  all.  The  foliage  is 
not  so  much  infested  as  usual.  Will  it  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  down  and  root  up  all  the  V^ines  and 
burn  them,  or  can  any  remedy  be  applied  instead? 
—J.  H.  F. 

*^*  Eradicating  mildew  from  a  vinery  is  not 
an  easy  matter,  but  it  can   be  accomplished,  and 
that,   too,   without  the   loss  of  a  crop  and  at    a 
comparatively  trifling  cost.     The  alternative  sug- 
gested by    -'J.  H.   F.,"   viz.,   cutting  down  and 
rooting  out   the  old   Vines   and   starting  afresh, 
might  perhaps  be  the  best  in  the  end,  but  would 
prove  laborious  and  costly.     If  the  Vines  are  old, 
and  in  particular  the  borders  have  long  since  been 
exhausted,  then  it  would  be  well  to  clear  out  both 
the  Vines  and  the  borders,  doing  this  during  the 
autumn   and  winter  and    planting  young  canes, 
say  about  March  next  year.     As  the  letter  con- 
veys no  information  as  to  the  age  of  Vines  and 
borders,   I  cannot  express  an  opinion  upon    the 
wisdom  or  otherwise  of  longer  preserving  them. 
I    will,    however,    advise    upon    combating    the 
mildew,  and  it  can  then  be  decided  on  the  spot 
which  line  of   treatment  will  best  meet  the  case. 
Flowers  of  sulphur  is  the  simplest,  safest,   and 
most   effective  remedy  for  mildew.      Every   leaf 
infested  by  the  disease  should  be  well  coated  with 
sulphur,  doing  this  early  in  the  morning  or  while 
yet  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  is  damp.     In 
this  extreme  case,  and  in  all  other  instances  where 
the  mildew  has  got  the  upper  hand,  the  stems, 
laterals,    and   every   leaf   and   bunch    should   be 
dusted    freely    with   the   sulphur.      Sulphur  will 
slightly  disfigure    the  skins   of   white  or  yellow 
Grapes,    but    has   no   ill  effect    on    the   thicker- 
skinned  black  varieties,  and  when  the  bunches  are 
cut  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  them  presentable 
is  hold  them  a  minute  or  so  under  a  good  pressure 
of  clear  water.     The  sulphur  sticks  to  mildewed 
berries,  but  these  would  have  been  worthless  in 
any  case,   the  water  cleaning  the  sound  berries 
without   injuring    the    bloom.     Mildewed   Vines 
ought   to    be   further   kept    well    supplied    with 
moisture  at   the  roots,   and  everything   done   to 
favour  the  growth  of  roots  and  the  maturation  of 
good  fruiting  wood  for  the  following  season.     All 
leaves,   prunings,  and  rubbish  generally  should, 
early  in  the  winter,  be  cleared  out  and  burnt,  the 
woodwork  either  painted  or  thoroughly  cleansed, 
the  glass  also  washed,  and  the  walls  dressed  with 
thin  hot  lime  water,  every  possible  lurking  place 
of  mildew  germs  being  visited  in  turn.    So  potent 
are  these  disease  germs,  that  a  thorough  cleansing 
of  the  house   would  be  necessary  even  if  it  were 
decided  to  start  afresh  with  a  new  border  and 
young  Vines.     Hard   pruning  should   not  be  re- 
sorted to   if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  Vines 
■   producing    plenty    of     bunches    in    the    spring. 
Shorten  to  the  second   bud  from   the  rod  rather 
than  study  neatness  at  the  risk  of  a  light  crop. 
After  pruning,  clear  the  rods  of  all  loose  bark,  but 
avoid  severe  scraping,  and   then  well  dress  them 
with  Gishurst  compound  at  the  strength  recom- 
mended on  the   box,  and  to  which  a  handful  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  may  be  added  with  advantage. 
A  very  thick  dressing  formed  by  the  addition  of 
too  much   clay  is   not   desirable,  as  only  a  thin 
dressing    can    be    properly    brushed    into   every 
crevice.     Alter    this   work    has   been    done,    the 
border,  if  inside,  should  be  taken  in  hand.     Fork 
away    and    wheel    out     the    surface    soil     down 
to  the  roots,  well   baring   the  uppermost   layers 
of    these,    and    then    top-dress    with    a    mode- 


rately rich  compost,  one-half  of  which  may  be 
fresh  loam  and  the  rest  made  up  of  partially 
decayed  horse-droppings,  fine  mortar  rubbish, 
charred  soil  and  wood  ashes,  and  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  bone-meal.  It  is  just  possible  inside 
borders  may  be  found  much  too  dry,  in  which 
case  a  thorough  soaking  of  water,  or,  better  still, 
liquid  manure,  should  be  applied  after  the  roots 
are  bared,  and  a  few  hours  prior  to  top-dressing. 
Many  old  inside  borders  would  be  improved  by 
this  treatment  even  if  the  Vines  are  not  infested 
by  mildew.  Where  the  roots  are  in  an  outside 
border  and  this  has  not  been  top-dressed  recently, 
treat  as  advised  in  the  case  of  inside  borders, 
only  deferring  this  important  work  till  March  or 
April.  In  May  mulch  either  inside  or  outside 
borders  with  strawy  manure  and  see  that  they 
never  become  very  dry. 

Not  only  have  I  done  all  just  foreshadowed,  but 
I  have  also  generated  sulphur  fumes  in  a  vinery 
while  yet  the  mildew-infested  Vines  were  at  rest 
or  leafless,  and  yet  not  succeeded  in  wholly  getting 
rid  of  the  disease.  Those,  therefore,  who  may 
follow  the  instructions  I  have  so  far  given  must 
not  be  certain  of  success  at  the  first  attempt. 
After  the  Vines  are  re-started  into  growth  the 
ventilation  ought  to  be  attended  to.  No  front  air 
should  be  admitted  much  before  the  middle  of 
May,  and  not  then  if  easterly  winds  prevail,  as 
currents  of  cold  air  playing  on  the  tender  leaves 
are  very  apt  to  start  mildew.  A  close  look-out 
should  be  kept  for  any  traces  of  disease,  and  every 
spot  of  it  seen  be  heavily  coated  with  sulphur.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  first  signs  of  it  are 
observable  in  the  bunches  soon  afier  the  berries 
are  set.  Very  carefully  remove  every  affected 
berry,  and  if  necessary  to  prevent  a  further 
spread,  heavily  dust  the  bunches  with  flowers  of 
sulphur.  In  this  determined  manner  mildew 
ought  to  be  stamped  out  without  any  further  loss 

of  crops.  —  W.  lOGULDEN. 


will  make  in  a  season  if  given  free  play,  and,  once 
the  tree  is  shaped,  I  fad  to  see  the  necessity  of 
such  hard  cutting  back,  as  I  never  found  any 
difficulty  in  getting  the  base  furnished  if  the  tree 
was  regulated  at  the  start.  I  do  not  mean  that 
all  the  wood  made  should  be  laid  in,  but  I  cer- 
tainly would  hesitate  to  cut  hard  back  good 
wood.  Far  better  get  fruit  from  it  another  year 
to  check  grossness.  By  pruning  now  the  trees 
are  much  benefited,  as  the  buds  swell  up  and  are 
exposed.  In  a  dry  season  with  a  lot  of  useless 
wood  there  is  a  great  demand  on  the  roots,  and 
this  should  be  avoided.  G.  Wythes. 


SUMMER  PRUNING  OF  PEACHES  AND 
NECTARINES. 
Many  trees  this  season  have  not  borne  a  heavy 
crop  owing  to  the  severe  weather  when  the  trees 
were  m  bloom,  and  with  trees  in  such  a  condition 
the  wood  growth  will  be  much  stronger.  It  is 
not  wise  to  encourage  too  much  wood,  thinking 
another  season  will  set  matters  right  and  a  heavy 
crop  may  be  taken.  Far  better  get  the  wood 
laid  in  thinly.  Many  do  not  wait  till  all  the 
fruit  has  been  cleared  before  laying  in  new 
shoots,  as  these,  if  left  loose,  twist  about  and  get 
broken.  It  often  happens  that  one  can  freely 
extend  young  trees  ;  indeed,  old  ones,  if  there  is 
wall  space,  will  take  a  fresh  lease  of  life.  With 
low  walls  extension  is  not  an  easy  matter,  but  by 
doing  the  pruning  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are  cleared 
.anyone  can  often  assist  trees  in  the  position  de- 
scribed by  taking  out  poor  branches  from  the 
base  and  laying  in  new  vigorous  wood.  I  have 
found  that  trees  attended  to  at  this  season, 
removing  old  fruiting  wood  and  any  other 
that  is  not  needed,  are  much  better  fruiters 
than  those  hard  pruned  in  winter.  More  small 
or  twiggy  wood  is  needed  with  some  of  the 
American  kinds,  and  I  notice  some  are  not 
strong  growers  here.  One  must  not  be  too 
severe  in  pruning.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would 
advise  giving  the  trees  more  space  to  allow 
the  wood  to  ripen,  as  unless  this  is  done  the  crop 
is  poor,  as  the  wood  of  American  kinds  needs 
more  ripening  than  that  of  our  own  kinds.  By 
giving  the  newly-made  wood  room  the  older  foli- 
age will  not  sutler.  This  if  crowded  is  at  times 
'  attacked  by  red  spider,  and  the  buds  needed  for 
'  next  year  suffer  badly  ;  indeed,  they  are  so  much 
weakened  that  they  afTect  the  fruit  the  next 
season.  I  have  noted  the  importance  of  exten- 
sion wherever  it  can  be  followed  out,  and  on  high 
walls  there  is  plenty  of  space  to  do  this.  It  it 
can  be  done  yearly  there  will  be  no  trouble  with 
canker,  as  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  delight  in  free 
extension.  It  is  the  hard  cutting  back  of  trees 
in  a  young  state  that  does  so  much  mischief. 
Take  young  trees.     What  splendid  growth  these 


MANURING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Our  fruit  trees  take  a  certain  amount  of  plant 
food  from  the  soil,  which,  if  not  returned  to  it 
in  some  form  or  othfr,  will  ultimately  result  in 
failure  or  inferior  crops.  Much,  however, 
depends  on  the  natural  fertility  of  the  land,  as 
some  formations  are  rich  in  all  the  constituents 
of  plants  in  an  available  condition,  while  others 
are  not,  so  that  the  number  of  years  the  soil 
will  maintain  a  healthy  growth  will  depend  on 
its  composition.  The  trees  themselves  will  form 
the  best  guide  as  to  requirements.  Weak, 
wiry  growth  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  a 
want  of  nitrogen  ;  small  flowers  and  fruits  and 
soft  wood,  a  lack  of  phosphorus  ;  and  bad  colour 
in  flowers  and  fruits  and  a  disinclination  to 
branch  as  a  deficiency  of  potash.  ( )f  course, 
the  conditions  of  growth,  flowers  and  fruits  are 
considerably  influenced  by  .seasons,  moist  ones 
favouring  sappy  wood,  and  hot,  dry  ones  wood 
of  a  small  and  wiry  character.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  manures  which  we  have  to  select  from 
to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  soil  ;  our  aim 
ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  the  selection  of  the 
most  economical,  all  things  considered.  By 
mentioning  the  most  economical  it  might 
be  inferred  that  the  cheapest  constituted  such. 
Thi.s  might  and  might  not  be  the  case.  Basic 
slag  is  certainly  the  cheapest  form  in  which 
phosphorus  is  obtainable,  and  decidedly  the  one 
to  use  on  heavy  soils  rich  in  humus.  But  on 
sandy  formations  deficient  in  organic  matter 
it  would  be  simply  time  and  money  thrown  away 
to  apply  it.  The  best  phosphatic  manure  for  a 
light  sterile  medium  like  this  would  be  finely 
ground  bone-meal,  or  this  mixed  with  half  its 
weight  of  superphosphate,  either  mineral  or 
bone.  These  can  be  applied  as  they  are,  or 
incorporated  with  well-decomposed  farmyard 
manure,  when  their  solubility  will  be  improved. 
Kainit  is  our  cheapest  source  of  potash,  but 
the  amount  of  common  salt  it  contains  ren- 
ders it  objectionable  at  certain  .seasons.  If 
applied  in  autumn  to  early  winter,  when  active 
growth  in  the  trees  ceases,  there  is  time  for  the 
waterings  essential  during  the  dormant  period 
to  carry  oS'  the  obnoxious  ingredients.  At  any 
other  time  only  a  very  limited  quantity — liozs. 
to  the  square  yard — should  be  employed. 
Instead  of  utilising  kainit  to  supply  potash  to 
growing  crops,  sulphate  of  potash  would  be  a 
more  desirable  manure,  and  not  by  any  means 
what  would  be  termed  expensive.  In  1|  ozs.  of 
this  to  the  square  yard  there  is  no  useless 
inimical  constituent  to  be  reckoned  with.  Ashes 
from  the  burned  refuse  heap  are  preferable  to 
either,  but  they  are  not  always  available  in 
sufficient  quantity,  and  carbonate  of  potash 
and  nitrate  of  potash  are  much  too  expen- 
sive for  general  use  in  fruit  culture. 
Compounds  rich  in  nitrogen  are  all  expensive. 
To  cause  a  temporary  increase  of  vital  energy, 
such  as  is  necessary  at  the  stoning  period  of 
fruits,  or  to  finish  a  crop,  nothing  can  be  better 
than  nitrate  of  soda.  When  a  nitrogenous 
manure  is  necessary,  and  to  have  lasting 
properties  as  well  as  to  give  immediate  results, 
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nitrate  of  Sddivinixt'd  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  teristic    bright    rod    tint.     That    useful     Ap[)lo 

in    eijual    parts,    and    applied    at    the    rate    of  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  is  well  represented  Ijy  tine 

li  ozs,  to   the  square  yard,    is   the   one   to  use  ff"!--  but  not  (piite  so  well   coloured  as  yet  as  I 

while  the  roots  are  active.  For  winter  and  «b°"'''  •^'^'^  expected.  Doubtless  it  will  be 
early  spring,  sulphate  of  ammonia  alone  is  best,  I  brighter  as  the  season  advances.     1  noticed  some 

J  ii  u  1  t  t  ii        c  beautiful  fruits  of  The   Uueen  cominj'  on    larL'C 

and   can   then    be    used   up   to   a   .strength    of  fl,^,^.^^  ^„^,,,^,  ^^  ^  ,^^  ^,^^.  j  !-  « '•    '--K;; 

■'«=°'!-    ff  f;^-'-'"'';  ^        \  «''!   '>'\""5,'   <";  I  cumference.   while   Tower   of   Olami.,    Yorkshire 

atbnity  for  this  chemical  compound,  it  is  not  ^e^^uty^  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  and  others  of  this 
readily  washed  away  like  nitrate  of  .soda.  Uape  ^  showy  class  are  excellently  represented.  Comincr 
dust   is   another  valuable   nitrogenous  manure    to  the  choicer  dessert  kinds,  Cox's  Orange,  R.bston 


for   out-of-door   work.      It,    however,    takes   a 
considerable   time   to  arrive  at   its  serviceable 
stage,  and  should  be  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
well-rotted  organic  matter  to  facilitate  its  de- 
composition, and   then    forked   into   the   land. 
Treated  in  this  manner,    rape    dust  generates 
heat   within    the   soil,    and    in'oiiiotes   healthy 
growth  for  j-ears  once  its  fertilising  properties 
come  into  play.     The  best  general  manure  for 
fruit  crops  is  undoubtedly  the  drainings  from 
the  cow  byre  and  farmyard  manure  heap.     It 
can  be  employed  to  assist  growth  in  the  summer 
months  and  to  enrich  the  soil  in  winter.     The 
latter  period  is,  nevertheless,  the  best  time  to 
apply  this  licpiid  manure,  there  being  no  sensitive 
root  hairs  then  to  demand  consideration  or  to 
interfere  with  a  libei-al  dressing.     In  fact,  both 
for  out  and  indoor  work  the  dormant  period  is 
the  proper  time  to  provide  a  sufficient  supply 
of  plant    food  to  meet   the   demands  of  crops 
grown  upon  it  for  twelve   months  at  the  least. 
The  only  thing  to  guard  against  is  an  excess  of 
nitrogen.      This   element  can    be  supplied   at 
will,  as  already  shown,  and  growth  regulated 
by  a  discriminate  use  of  it.     Fertilisers  can  be 
employed  with  safety  and  in  a  much  more  con- 
centrated form  during  the  winter  months  than 
can  be  done  when  the  trees   are  in  an  active 
state  of  growth.     I  have  used  farmyard  liquid 
manure  in  an  undiluted  state  to  the  borders  of 
Vines,  Peaches,  and  Figs  indoors,  and   to  the 
soil  surrounding   the    roots   of   Pears,    Plums, 
Apples,  Apricots,  Cherries,   Gooseberries,   Cur- 
rants,   and    Raspberries    out    of    doors,    with 
marked    success.       This    liquid    manure,     too, 
aids   in   dissolving   the   basic   slag.      Its    only 
drawback  is  the  tendency  it  has  to  form  acid 
substances  in  the  soil,  but  this  can  be  overcome 
by  a  free  use  of  lime  in  the  growing  season. 
For  indoors,   three   applications   of    air-slaked 
lime  will  be  ample  to  keep  the  borders  sweet 
if  immediately  washed  in  after  being  put  on. 
For    outdoor    fruit     culture,     including    grass 
orchards,    I  have  found  one  dres.sing   of   lime 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  .soil  in  a  desirable  con- 
dition for  fostering  a  healthy,  fruitful  growth 
in  the  trees  and  bu-hes  that  were  heavily  fed 
with  farmyard  liquid  manure. 

J.   RlllDELL. 


and  Fearn's  Pippins  are  carrying  full  crops  of  tine 
fruit,   while  American   Mother  is   already  hand 
some. — H.  R. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


The  Ftra'wberry  Raspberry.— A?  Pr.fe.«sor 
Bailey,  of  America,  has  pronouuced  this  plant,  tbu3 
mi-)leajingly  riiimed,  to  be  Rubua  pa'matus,  it  is  to  He 
hoped  thd.t  we  shall  bear  do  more  of  the  above  title. 
When  previously  presented  to  the  fruit  committee 
much  donbt  was  expressed  as  to  its  being  a  hybrid 
fruit  at  all.  It  now  proves  to  be  a  re.'il  species.  The 
chief  usfs  of  this  Rubu-t — why  ninied  j  iilmatus  it  is 
hard  to  uiiderstaDd — would  seem  to  be,  if  er.Jwn  and 
fruited  in  pots,  to  roake  decorative  material  for  the 
sideboird,  wliere  its  fiue  red  fruits  may  thus  prove 
effective. — A.  D. 

Apples  at  Rougham  Hall.— A  choice  and 
varied  collection  of  Apiiles  and  other  fruits  has 
been  planted  here,  and  there  is  a  very  interesting 
lot  of  fruit  already.  One  of  the  best-flavoured 
and  freest-bearing  of  the  earlier  des.sert  kinds  is 
Mr.  Gladstone,  a  nice-looking  Apple  of  sweet, 
juicy  texture  and  handsome  appearance.  The  best 
fruit  is  on  small  trees  planted  two  years  ago  as 
maidens,  and  .as  one  of  the  most  useful  kinds, 
coming  in  before  Juneating  and  Devon-hire 
Quarrenden,  it  should  be  freely  planted.  Of  the 
latter,  too,  there  are  nice  fruits  and  of  the  charac- 


WINTER  TURNIPS. 
At  this  season  those  who  need  the  best  quality 
Turnips  in  winter  will  need  to  prepare  the  soil. 
The  latter  end  of  August  and  the  early  part  of 
September  are  good  times  to  sow  for  winter 
supplies.  Owing  to  drought,  I  have  been 
obliged  this  year  to  draw  rather  deeper  drills 
than  usual.  These  I  flood  previous  to  sowing 
and  do  not  make  the  surface  quite  level  when 
covering  the  seed.  This  allows  of  future  water- 
ings going  direct  to  the  seedlings  and  not  run- 
ning away,  as  if  the  soil  is  light  and  the  surface 
is  quite  fiat  it  is  difficult  to  retain  moisture.  In 
dry  weather  the  Turnip  fly  attacks  the  young 
plants,  but  this  may  be  got  over  by  watering 
overhead  with  a  rose  water-pot  rather  late  in 
the  day  and  giving  a  light  dressing  of  sulphur 
and  soot  after  watering.  With  tender  seed- 
lings the  dressing  must  be  a  light  one,  and  it 
will  be  better  to  repeat  the  dose  than  use  too 
much  at  a  time.  The  Turnip  in  winter  is  not 
always  looked  upon  favourably,  but  in  a 
measure  it  is  the  fault  of  the  grower,  as  seeds 
•sown  at  midsummer  or  even  in  July  will  pro- 
duce coarse  roots  that  do  not  keep,  and  are  not 
even  good  for  flavouring.  These  are  the  roots 
that  are  not  liked.  There  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  getting  good  produce  by  sowing  more 
frequently  and  by  studying  variety.  An  open 
position  is  best.  I  have  found  roots  in  the 
open  much  superior  to  those  in  sheltered 
borders.  My  winter  roots  are  sown  on  land 
that  has  had  a  crop  of  early  Potatoes.  A  heavy 
dres.sing  of  manure  is  not  needed  ;  indeed,  I 
omit  annual  manuring,  and  give  the  land  a 
dressing  of  soot  and  a  good  fertiliser,  this 
promoting  a  quick  growth.  Size  is  not  needed, 
as  roots  the  size  of  a  cricket  ball  are  large 
enough  for  storing.  In  heavy  land,  manure 
from  forcing  pits,  spent  Musliroom  manure, 
and  burnt  refuse  may  be  used  as  a  sur- 
face-dressing, and  if  the  soil  is  at  all  poor 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  give  food  on  the 
surface  during  growth  in  the  shape  of 
nitrates  or  any  other  ciuick-acting  fertiliser. 
Allow  ample  space  between  the  rows,  18  inches 
being  none  too  much. 

As  regards  varieties,  there  is  no  lack  of  winter 
kinds.  I  would  like  to  see  more  of  the  yellow- 
fleshed  kinds  grown  for  the  season  named,  as 
these  are  the  best  keepers.  In  the  north 
excellent  Turnips  may  be  had  well  into  the 
spring.  Golden  BhII  is  one  of  the  best.  This 
is  a  very  shapely  root,  and  being  very  solid  is  a 
splendid  keejier  and  of  the  best  jiossible  flavour. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  superior  in  quality  for  use 
from  December  to  A[)ril  to  the  white-fleshed 
kinds  so  largely  grown  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  the  flat  section 
of  Turnips  for  winter.  Golden  Ball,  Orange 
Jelly,  and  others  under  diverse  names  are  the 
best.  Those  who  grow  for  the  green  tops  in  the 
spring  will  do  well  to  study  keeping  properties, 
as  though  most  kinds  keep  fairly  well  if  sown 


late  in  hanl  winters,  there  is  a  greater  loss 
among  the  flat  section.  The  ])urjile-top  varie- 
ties come  next  to  the  Yellow  (ilobe,  and  Red 
Globe  is  difficult  to  beat  as  regards  ((uality. 
This  is  largely  grown  in  the  south  and  is  one  of 
the  best  for  winter,  and  sown  now  is  just  the 
size  for  storing.  In  warm  soils  and  sheltered 
positions  I  would  defer  sowing  till  the  early 
part  of  September,  as  with  cool,  moist  nights 
growth  is  rapid  once  the  plants  have  got  through 
the  initial  stages.  Red  Globe  keeps  well  in  the 
store  if  not  grown  coarse.  There  never  need 
be  any  hurry  in  storing  ;  indeed,  many  do  not 
store  at  all.  Many  market  growers  like  the 
green-top  kinds  for  winter  supplies,  but  they 
are  inclined  to  grow  coarse  in  good  garden  soil. 
For  many  years  the  (,'liirk  Castle  was  con- 
sidered the  best  winter  Turnip,  but  the  quality 
of  the  Golden  Ball  section  is  so  superior,  that  it 
is  now  much  less  grown. 

I  never  put  my  roots  under  cover — I  mean  in 
a  building — and  I  very  much  question  if  many 
roots  are  not  spoiled  by  premature  lifting. 
Far  better  sow  .specially  for  winter  supplies, 
and  .store  as  late  as  possible  in  the  open  by 
putting  in  heaps  if  the  weather  be  severe. 
For  years  I  have  found  that  drawing  earth  up 
over  the  roots  in  the  rows  where  growing  gives 
enough  protection,  and  in  the  early  spring 
when  the  tops  begin  to  grow  the  roots  may  be 
pulled  and  placed  in  heaps  under  trees  or  a 
cool  shed  and  covered  over.  If  the  soil  is 
heavy  I  have  drawn  a  couple  of  rows  and  got 
more  earth  for  covering,  but  whatever  shelter 
is  given  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  as 
warmth  starts  the  roots  into  growth  and  the 
flavour  is  spoiled.  I  prefer  to  leave  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  roots  in  their  growing  quarters, 
covering  these  in  severe  weather  with  litter. 

G.  VVtthes. 


Scarcity  of  good  Cauliflowers. — The  dry, 
hot  weather  has  told  upon  the  above  vegetable, 
and  in  light,  porous  sorts  it  has  been  a  difficult 
matter  to  keep  the  plants  free  of  caterpillars, 
which  so  soon  disfigure  the  heads.  For  years  I 
have  grown  The  Peail  for  summer  cutting,  and  it 
appears  to  stand  heat  and  drought  better  than 
many  others.  It  is  not  unlike  Walcheren  in 
build,  but  has  a  shorter  stem,  the  leaves  rather 
spreading.  This  is  an  advantage  in  seasons  of 
drought,  as  the  plant  is  protected.  I  find  by 
growing  between  rows  of  tall  Peas  that  the  plants 
sufl'er  less  and  give  a  good  return.  Though  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  the  best  season  for  vegetables 
there  is  none  too  much  variety,  and  some  kinds 
are  none  too  plentiful  owing  to  drought,  so  that 
the  Cauliflowers  come  in  most  acceptable. — 
S.  H.  B. 

Autumn  Spinach. — In  gardens  in  the  early 
autumn  Spinach  often  makes  a  gross  growth  at 
the  start,  and  other  vegetables  being  plentiful  the 
growths  are  left  undisturbed,  with  the  result  that 
the  plants  get  very  thick,  and  at  the  first  touch  of 
winterare  liable  to  suffer.  In  market  gardensplants 
suffer  less,  as  they  are  grown  more  hardily  from 
the  start.  This  is  a  great  gain  with  winter  pro- 
duce of  any  kind,  as  the  plants  in  rich  garden  soil 
make  such  soft  growth  that  they  surt'er  badly. 
This  may  in  a  measure  be  prevented  by  severe 
thinning  at  the  start,  by  allowing  more  space 
between  the  rows  when  sowing,  and  omitting 
large  quantities  of  animal  manures.  I  am  aware 
manures  are  advised,  but  for  any  plant  to  stand 
over  the  w-inter  much  better  results  follow  feeding 
from  the  surface  early  in  the  year  just  as  new 
growth  commences.  I  would  advise  early  thinning 
when  the  plant  is  in  a  small  state,  as  if  left  too 
late  thinning  loosens  those  plants  left  in  the  soiL 

—  G.    WVTHKS. 

Cardoons  and  drought. — The  Cardoon  is 
not  a  great  favourite  in  many  gardens,  and 
doubtless  this  is  owing  to  the  small  amount  of 
favour    it    receives    in    the   kitchen.     I   do    not 
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advise  the  culture  of  Cardoons  in  any  garden 
with  a  scarcity  of  water  and  of  labour  to  apply 
the  same,  as  unless  there  is  ample  attention  in 
the  way  of  food  and  moisture,  the  plants  will 
bolt  and  are  worthless.  I  admit  they  will  pro- 
duce an  inferior  kind  of  Globe  Artichoke,  but  so 
poor  that  they  are  not  worth  cooking.  Anyone 
who  can  give  a  regular  system  of  irrigation  can 
grow  this  vegetable  well,  but  if  the  roots  are  at  all 
dry  there  will  be  a  poor  return.  It  is  surprising 
what  large  quantities  of  food  and  moisture  these 
plants  need,  and  in  poor  light  soil  or  soil  resting 
on  gravel  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  prevent  run- 
ning in  such  a  season  as  this.  To  be  on  the  safe 
side  1  would  advise  sowing  later  and  giving  as 
cool  quarters  as  possible. — G.  W.  S. 

Dwarf  French  Beans  and  red  spider.— 
This  season  has  been  one  of  the  worst  I  have  ever 
experienced  for  red  spider  in  our  light  soil  resting 
on  gravel.  It  will  be  impossible  to  finish  the  crop 
unless  more  attention  is  paid  the  plants  in  the 
way  of  moisture  and  food,  this  adding  greatly  to 
labour.  If  moisture  is  given  during  the  early 
part  of  the  day  it  is  lost  in  a  few  hours,  and  unless 
the  plants  are  mulched  between  the  rows  I  fear 
the  crop  will  be  poor  and  not  of  the  best  quality. 
Much  may  be  done  to  keep  the  plants  growing  by 
damping  overhead  at  night.  If  the  foliage  can  be 
thoroughly  damped  over  it  will  keep  the  plants 
growing,  provided  the  pods  are  chared  regularly 
and  not  allowed  to  form  seed.  Early  in  the  sum- 
mer the  plants  made  slow  progress,  owing  to  the 
cold  winds  and  late  frosts,  and  the  cultivator  had 
a  diflSculty  in  keeping  them  alive.  The  season  as 
regards  fruit  and  vegetables  has  been  one  of  the 
most  trying  T  have  ever  known.  With  August 
well  advanced  one  does  not  often  have  to  report 
severe  attacks  of  red  spider,  as  with  cooler  nights 
it  does  not  spread. — S.  M. 


CUCUMBERS  IN  WINTER  IN  POTS. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  have  a  supply  of 
Cucumbers  from  December  to  March.  For  many 
years  I  have  grown  winter  Cucumbers,  and  1  find 
pot  plants  more  reliable  than  those  planted  out. 
I  am  aware  that  a  greater  weight  of  fruit  may  be 
cut  from  the  plants  in  borders.  I  rely  upon  two 
lots  of  plants  for  the  winter  supply,  sowing  at 
this  date  (the  latter  part  of  August)  or  in  Sep- 
tember, and  have  one  set  of  plants  in  pots.  The 
other  set  is  planted  out  in  a  small  house.  From 
these  I  cut  very  freely  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
fruited,  and  save  those  in  pots  for  the  latest 
supply.  Many  may  think  it  unnecessary  to  have 
two  sets  of  plants.  1  was  of  the  same  opinion  till 
I  had  so  many  failures.  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  getting  a  full  crop  of  fruit  well  up  to  Christ- 
mas, but  then  the  plants  failed,  and  in  a  sunless, 
foggy  iitmosphere  do  not  make  the  necessary  new 
growths  to  produce  fruits,  and  the  root  growth 
ceases  if  a  goodly  quantity  of  fruit  has  been  cut 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  winter.  It  is  surprising 
what  a  quantity  of  fruit  may  be  had  from  a  plant 
in  a  small  pot.  Mine  do  not  exceed  12  inches, 
and  at  the  start  the  pots  are  only  three  parts 
filled  with  soil,  made  rather  firmer  than  is  usually 
done  fo''  Cucumbers.  The  pots  stand  on  a  slate 
bed^  but  are  not  plunged,  and  a  rather  low  tem- 
per ature  is  given  from  the  start.  This  allows  of 
a  more  liberal  one  when  the  plants  are  needed  to 
fruit  freely  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
starving,  and  food  is  given  in  the  form  of  liquid 
manure  and  soot  water.  From  the  early  part  of 
November  close  stopping  is  carried  out.  As 
long  as  new  wood  is  made  there  will  be  fruit,  and 
when  the  plants  are  allowed  to  bear  it  is  essential 
to  fruit  sparingly.  The  advantages  of  pot  culture 
over  beds  consist  in  a  better  means  of  feeding 
during  growth,  and  getting  a  more  fruitful  growth 
and  of  a  sturdier  nature.  Feeding  from  the  surface 
is  an  easy  matter,  as  I  build  up  turf  round  the 
sides  of  the  pots  for  the  new  roots  to  run  into. 
Plants  treated  thus  do  not  need  much  food  when 
first  potted.  I  sow  in  small  pots,  at  the  same 
time  placing  the  larger  ones  in  position  to  allow 
the  soil  to  be  warmed  through.  The  plants  are 
put  out  early,  and,  being  close  to  the  glass,  grow 


sturdy.  The  soil  given  is  fibrous  loam,  with  a 
liberal  portion  of  wood  ashes,  or,  failing  the  latter, 
some  fine  old  mortar  rubble,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  bone  meal.  When  fruits  .show  in  the  early 
part  of  the  plant's  growth  they  are  removed. 

O.  Wythj;.s. 

WINTER  ENDIVE. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  having  plenty  of  Endive 
from  September  to  December,  but  a  good  supply 
from  the  last-named  date  to  the  end  of  March  is 
even  more  valuable.  It  is  useless  to  sow  Endive 
unless  the  position  where  wintered  is  a  sheltered 
one,  and  even  then  at  times  the  plants  will  not 
stand  unless  given  glass  protection.  Those  who 
have  fruit  cases  or  cold  frames  are  fortunate,  as 
here  they  may  winter  the  plants  safely.  I  find  that 
provided  the  heavy  rainfall  is  guarded  against 
there  is  less  trouble,  as  I  find  Endive  much  hardier 
than  Lettuce,  and  if  in  a  green  state,  not  blanched, 
it  is  surprising  what  severe  weather  a  good  type 
of  round-leaved  Batavian  will  stand. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  I  have 
sown  the  first  week  in  September,  and  even  later. 
Farther  north  it  may  be  advisable  to  sow  in 
August.  Thin  sowing  at  this  date  is  important, 
as  it  is  essential  to  get  a  sturdy  plant.  Generous 
treatment  will  give  a  better  plant.  The  seed-bed 
should  be  well  worked  and  given  plenty  of 
manure.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  quarter 
for  planting  out  in,  as  the  season  of  growth  now 
is  a  short  one.  In  sowing  for  winter  I  give  plenty 
of  space,  as  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  portion  of  the 
plants  may  be  left  in  the  seedbed.  These  will 
turn  in  much  earlier  than  those  transplanted. 
Even  without  lifting  and  housing  under  glass  I 
have  had  the  Batavian  good  well  into  April  by 
covering  with  dry  Bracken  and  protecting  with 
boards.  Our  winters  ate  so  changeable  that  any- 
one who  can  lift  at  the  end  of  October  will  find  it 
much  the  best  plan.  In  doing  this  the  smaller 
plants  should  not  be  despised,  as  these  will  give 
the  latest  supply.  Large  plants,  or  those  at  all 
blanched,  do  not  keep  so  well,  and  if  wintered  in 

I  the  open  this  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Many 
prefer  the  fine  green  curled  variety,  but  unless 
glass  protection  can  be  given  it  is  not  hardy.  The 
Moss  curled  is  the  tenderest  of  all.     I  have  found 

j  that  in  lifting  the  more  care  that  is  taken  to  get 
a  good  ball  of  earth  and  roots  the  better.  In 
transplanting  for  winter  supplies  it  is  well  to 
move  the  seedlings  before  they  get  large,  doing 
this  in  dull  weather.  G.  W. 


Celeriac— The  plants  will  now  be  bulbing 
freely  and  will  need  ample  supplies  of  water. 
Should  the  plants  be  dry  at  the  root  at  this  the 
critical  period  of  their  growth,  they  will  fail  to 
swell  and  the  roots  will  be  split,  thus  spoiling  the 
shape  and  often  causing  a  hardness  that  boiling 
fails  to  remove.  The  root  must  be  succulent, 
and  I  would  advise  mulching  between  the  rows 
in  hot,  dry  seasons  if  the  soil  is  light,  and  then, 
if  copious  supplies  of  liquid  can  be  given,  there 
will  be  fine  roots  of  the  best  quality.  Later 
roots  will  also  need  liberal  culture,  as  these 
should  be  kept  growing  as  long  as  possible. 
These  will  give  a  good  supply  well  into  the  new 
year  ;  indeed,  till  the  end  of  March.  The  plants 
should  never  be  dry  at  the  root  from  the  time  of 
'  planting,  as  when  stored  in  dry  soil  or  in  a  room 
thev  shrivel  badly,  this  affecting  the  flavour. — 

,      Potatoes  in  light   soil. — For  some  years  I 

I  have  noticed  that  those  who  plant  such  as  the 
I  Ashleaf,  Shirpe's  Victor,  and  similar  kinds  as 
regards  habit  and  crop  suffer  badly  in  such  seasons 
as  we  have  just  experienced,  as,  owing  to  their 
shallow  rooting,  they  have  not  sufficient  strength 
I  to  withstand  drought.  I  am  aware  that  light  soil 
early  in  the  season  is  most  advantageous,  as  it 
favours  earliness.  On  the  other  hand,  if  quanti- 
ties are  grown  for  later  supplies  it  may  be  well  to 
study  the  soil,  as  in  a  hot,  dry  season  and  with 
a  very  light  soil  the  crop  is  not  the  most  profit- 
able, and  it  well  repays  the  cultivator  to  grow 


more  robust  varieties.  The  market  grower  de- 
pends largely  upon  those  of  the  early  Puritan  or 
Rose  type  with  a  light  soil,  and  gets  a  good 
return.  If  these  are  not  liked  (but  they  are  of  fine 
quality  in  dry  seasons),  there  are  such  excellent 
kinds  as  Windsor  Castle,  Epicure,  Ninety-fold, 
and  others  of  the  same  type.  These  have  more 
vigour,  and  consequently  are  more  profitable  in 
such  seasons.  In  small  gardens  a  great  ([uantity 
of  the  larger  growers  now  find  favour,  as  the 
return  is  so  much  greater  and  the  quality  is  not  at 
all  liad.— S.  M. 

Onions. — Although  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  bolting  off  to  flower  on  the  part  of  winter,  or 
rather  autumn  sown  Onions,  yet  have  I  found 
them  to  be  almost  everywhere  wonderfully  fine. 
This  has  been  the  case  also  from  all  sorts  of  soils 
— clay,  loam,  sand  and  chalk  ;  but  the  finest,  per- 
haps, come  from  stiff  rather  than  light  soils.  The 
very  finest  to  be  seen  anywhere — and  I  have  during 
the  past  month  seen  hundreds  of  beds — was  on  stiff 
land  in  an  allotment  at  Epsom,  the  variety  being 
Ailsa  Craig.  These  should  continue  to  grow 
larger  still,  even  after  the  Tri  polls  were  pulled 
and  over.  All  these  winter  Onions  are  grown 
wonderfully  well  in  cottage  gardens  and  on  allot- 
ments, but  they  toon  become  useless  .after  being 
ripe.  Good  white  Spanish  or  Globe  Onions  are 
much  better  for  the  purpose.  Spring  -  sown 
Onions  are  first  rate  general!)',  but  many  neglect 
to  thin  them  early  and  properly.  They  are  rather 
later  than  usual,  but  in  myriads  of  cases  the  bulb 
crop  will,  relative  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
breadth,  be  a  very  heavy  one.  In  Onion  cul- 
ture gardeners  must  not  assume  that  they  are 
invincible,  for  in  cottage  plots  one  often  meets 
with  surprisingly  tine  beds.  Maggot  has  given 
very  little  trouble  this  season.  1  have  not  seen 
a  bad  bed  anywhere.  Now  and  then  mil- 
dew has  attacked  the  plants,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  application  short  of  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  would  do  the  plants  much 
service.  Now  and  then  a  few  of  the  old  under- 
ground or  Potato  Onion  is  seen,  some  persons 
liking  their  flavour.  The  large  red  Jersey  or 
sometimes  called  Russian  Shallot  seems  to  have 
materially  displaced  the  true  old  Shallot  in 
gardens.  Cottagers  and  allotment  holders  grow 
these  bulbs  universally,  and  wonderfully  well, 
too.  When  a  good  clean  stock  of  the  true  Shallot 
is  seen  the  bulbs  are  alwajs  to  be  preferred  to 
those  of  the  coarser  strain. — A.   D. 
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PLATE   1186. 

HIMALAYAN    RHODODENDRONS 

HARDY  KEAR  LONDON. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  b.  campylo- 

CARl'UM.*) 

The  climate  of  these  islands,  whilst  it  has  many 
drawbacks  from  the  gardener's  point  of  view, 
presents  at  least  this  advantage  :  it  admits  of 
the  cultivation  of  a  greater  variety  of  orna- 
mental evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  than  can  be 
grown  anywhere  else  in  the  same  degrees  of 
latitude,  or  even  with  the  same  mean  tempera- 
ture, either  in  Europe  or  America.  Evergreens 
as  a  whole  may  be  said  to  thrive  best  where 
there  is  a  continual  raoistness  in  the  atmo- 
sphere and  an  absence  of  any  great  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  These  conditions  are  pretty 
general  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
and  near  the  coast  even  well  to  the  north,  but 
it  is  in  the  south-west  of  England,  S.  Wales, 
and  in  Ireland  that  they  are  most  marked  and 
constant.  In  these  districts  most  of  the  Rho- 
dodendrons natives  of  the  Himalaya  succeed 
wonderfully   well — better,  perhaps,   than   any- 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  i.i  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  H.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
J.  L.  GoUart. 
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where  else  away  from  their  own  mountains. 
Further  north  and  further  inhvnd  the  nunil)er 
of  species  thiit  can  l>e  successfully  grown 
in  the  open  air  is  gradually  reduced.  The 
climate  near  London  is  not  jjarticularly  favour- 
able for  tender  evergreens,  yet  even  hero 
upwards  of  a  dozen  .species  can  be  grown  pro- 
vided some  sheltered  spot  is  allotted  theui. 
The  publication  of  a  plate  of  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  them  att'ords  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  whole  group  into  notice. 

The  greatest  evils  they  have  to  contend  with 
are  the  dry,  cold  winds  from  north  and  east  th;it 
are  so  freipient  in  the  early  spring.  It  is  one 
of  the  commonplaces  of  horticulture  that  a  plant 
will  bear  a  very  low  temperature  in  a  still  air 
much  better  than  a  higher  one  in  a  wind,  but 
few  plants  emphasise  its  truth  more  than  these 
Himalayan  Rhododendrons.  The  first  requisite, 
therefore,  is  a  place  well  sheltered  on  the  north 
and  east  sides.  Another  point  to  remember  in 
the  same  connection  is  that  some  of  them  flower 
early  in  the  year,  when  frosty  nights  followed 
by  sunny  mornings  are  frequent,  and  as  the 
fiowers  will  bear  a  few  degrees  of  frost  without 
injury  provided  they  can  thaw  before  the  rays 
of  the  sun  strike  them,  shelter  on  the  eastern 
side  is  as  necessary  to  keep  ofl'  the  early  rays 
of  the  sun  as  it  is  to  keep  oft'  wind.  In  other 
matters  of  cultivation,  and  in  their  likes  and  dis- 
likes, these  Rhododendrons  are  similar  to  the 
bulk  of  the  great  Heath  family.  They  cannot  be 
successfully  grown  in  a  soil  that  is  strongly  ira-  I 
pregnated  with  lime,  nor  in  one  so  poor  or 
gravelly  as  to  be  always  practically  dry  during 
spells  of  hot  weather.  A  naturally  peaty  soil 
is  no  doubt  best  suited  to  them,  but  a  good, 
fairly  stiff  loam,  improved  by  mixing  peat  and 
decayed  leaves,  meets  their  requirements  almost 
as  well.  Mulching  with  short  manure  during 
the  summer  helps  them  greatly,  and  where  seed 
i.s  not  wanted  the  seed-ve.ssels  should  be 
removed  immediately  the  flowers  are  over.  But, 
«f  course,  these  and  similar  details  apply  with 
equal  force  to  all  Rhododendrons. 

R.  AxTHOPOooy. — This  is  not  a  very  striking 
or  ornamental  plant,  but  it  is  interesting  as  a 
dwarf  and  perfectly  hardy  Rhododendron  from 
the  high  Himalaya.  It  extends  from  Nepaul  to 
Cashmere  at  elevations  of  9- 14,000  feet,  and  is 
amongst  the  last  of  the  woody  vegetation  that 
is  found  at  those  levels.  It  grows  from  1  foot  to 
•2  feet  in  height  and  is  of  compact  growth.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  lively  green,  each  about  li  inches 
long,  and  densely  covered  on  the  lower  surface 
with  scales  that  ultimately  assume  a  rusty  red 
colour.  The  flowers  are  in  small  terminal  clusters, 
«ach  bloom  about  1  inch  in  diameter  and  of  a  dull 
yellowish  white. 

R.  .\RiiOREiM. — There  is  little  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  this  species  as  a  hardy  shrub  near 
London,  although  magniticent  specimens  are  to 
he  seen  in  Cornwall  and  South  Wales.  Five  years 
ago  I  remember  especially  well  seeing  a  noble 
specimen  in  Colonel  Tremayne's  garden  at  Car- 
clew.  This  was  a  tree  '2.")  feet  or  30  feet  (perhaps 
more)  high,  with  a  trunk  4  feet  in  circumference. 
Like  some  other  Rhododendrons  from  the  Hima- 
laya, this  varies  greatly,  and  in  the  earlier  days 
several  species  were  made  of  what  are  now  all 
united  under  the  one  name.  There  is  one  set 
whose  leaves  are  quite  silvery  and  shining 
beneath,  whilst  another  has  the  under  surface 
more  or  less  of  a  rusty  red.  The  flowers  varj'  in 
colour  also,  from  rosy  purple  to  a  rich  blood-red. 
It  is  the  silvery-leaved,  pure  red  form  that 
botanists  consider  typical,  but  this  unfortunately 
is  not  hardy  away  from  the  southwest.  It  has, 
however,  made  its  influence  very  apparent  in  the 
garden  race  of  Rhododendrons,  for  most  of  the 
true  red  (as  distinguished  from  the  purple) 
varieties  derive  their  bright  colour  from  this 
species.  It  is  the  varieties  of  R.  arboreum  whose 
leaves  are  reddish  beneath  that  are  evidently  the 


hardiest.  The  only  one  we  grow  outside  is  the 
variety  (',imj)belli:i',  which  has  this  typo  of  foliage 
and  rosy  purple  llowors.  It  has  a  healthy  appear- 
ance and  never  sufl'ors  from  cold,  but  it  grows 
very  slowly  and  does  not  flower  with  freedom. 
It  is  of  interest  as  the  hardiest  of  the  beautiful 
''  arboreum  "  group. 

R.  CAMi'ANUi.ATi'M. — In  colour  this  species  is 
not  so  striking  as  are  some  of  the  others — not  so 
brilliant  in  colour,  for  instance,  as  fulgons  or 
Tliomsoni — but  it  is  as  hardy  as,  and  on  the 
whole  thrives  better  than,  any  of  the  Hima- 
layan species.  It  is  a  wide-spreaduig  bush 
rarely  more  than  G  feet  to  !l  feet  high,  but  nearly 
always  more  in  diameter  than  it  is  in  height.  los 
leaves  are  covered  beneath  with  a  bright  rusty 
red  felt-like  substance.  In  the  ordinary  form  tlic 
flowers  are  of  a  light  purple  and  appear  in 
medium-sized,  compact  trusses.  The  flowers  are 
bell-shaped,  as  the  name  implies,  and  are  at  their 
best,  as  a  rule,  about  mid-April.  This  plant  is 
very  variable.  At  Kew  there  is  a  specimen  with 
pure  white  flowers — a  lovely  plant — and  another 
whose  flowers,  although  purple,  are  of  a  shade 
that  is  nearer  blue  than  perhaps  any  Rhododen- 
dron in  cultivation.  The  leaves  also  vary  in 
shape,  and  the  bracts  that  appear  with  the  new 
growths  in  spring,  although  usually  green,  are 
sometimes  as  crimson  as  those  of  R.  fulgens. 
This  is  one  of  the  older  species,  having  been  in- 
troduced in  1825. 

R.  I'AMPYLOc.vRi'UM. — The  accompanying  plate, 
reproduced  from  a  picture  made  by  Mr.  Moon  at 
Kew  in  May  last,  gives  a  charming  and  charac- 
teristic representation  of  a  Rhododendron  which 
has  hitherto  obtained  but  scant  notice  from  either 
artists  or  horticulturists.  It  is,  nevertheless,  one 
of  the  loveliest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  distinct 
of  its  kind.  Its  greatest  merit  is  in  the  colour  of 
its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  very  pretty  shade  of 
pale  yellow.  The  absence  from  amongst  the 
garden  race  of  Rhododendrons  (excluding  Aza- 
leas) of  a  kind  with  yellow  flowers  has  often  been 
commented  on  and  regretted.  There  are  one  or 
two  more  species  in  cultivation  with  flowers  of 
this  colour,  but  R.  campylocarpumis  the  only  one 
that  can  be  said  to  possess  the  qualities  likely  to 
secure  its  progeny  a  place  among  choice  Rhodo- 
dendrons. Considering  what  has  been  done  by 
the  hybridiser  with  the  red-flowered  R.  arboreum, 
how  much  of  its  glorious  colour  has  been  retained 
and  its  tenderness  eliminated  (in  such  varieties, 
for  instance,  as  Michael  Waterer),  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  R.  campylocarpum,  subjected 
to  the  same  care  and  skill,  should  not  eventually 
produce  a  race  with  flowers  of  the  much  desired 
colour.  At  Kew  this  Rhododendron  is  a  dwarf 
rounded  bush,  not  more  than  3  feet  high  at  pre- 
sent, and  of  very  neat  and  compact  habit.  Its 
leaves  are  each  "2  inches  to  .3  inches  long,  of  a 
lustrous  dark  green  above  and  glaucous  beneath. 
It  commences  to  flower  about  the  beginning  of 
April  and  lasts  well  into  May.  This  year  the 
plants  were  completely  covered  with  bloom,  and 
were  conspicuous  200  yards  away. 

R.  OILIATDM. — Where  it  is  suitably  placed  this 
dwarf  Rhododendron  makes  a  charming  bush. 
In  the  open  air  near  London  I  have  not  seen  it 
more  than  3  feet  high,  but  in  Cornwall  plants 
twice  as  high  may  be  seen.  The  foliage  is  quite 
distinct,  being  of  a  paler  green  than  that  of  most 
Rhododendrons,  and  densely  covered  with  bristly 
hairs,  especially  when  the  leaves  are  young. 
Whilst  the  flowers  remain  in  the  bud  state,  and 
even  for  a  short  time  after  they  have  expanded, 
they  are  of  a  lovely  shade  of  rose,  but  afterwards 
they  become  almost  or  (juite  pure  white.  Al- 
though the  species  itself  is  rarely  .seen  outside 
botanic  gardens,  it  is  the  parent  of  a  group  of 
well-known  and  valuable  hybrids,  amongst  which 
are  pnecox  and  Rosy  Bell. 

R.  cixNABARiNUiM. — There  is  a  very  distinct 
group  of  Rhododendrons  from  the  Himalaya,  the 
various  forms  of  which  were  originally  known 
under  the  three  names,  ciunabarinum,  Roylei, 
and  blandfordia-florum.  They  are  characterised 
by  long-tubed  flowers,  almost  exactly  like  Lipa- 
gerias  in  shape,   and  which  vary  in  colour  and 


size,  but  the  differences  have  not  been  considered 
sulliciontly  marked  to  justify  the  retention  of  the 
old  s|)ecitic  names,  especially  as  iutermediate 
forms  occur,  so  now  the  name  tiere  given  is  made 
to  include  the  whole  group.  The  plants  attain 
near  London  a  height  of  from  (i  feet  to  H  feet, 
possilily  considerably  more  iu  milder  districts. 
The  leaves  are  each  from  1 4  inches  to  3  inches 
long,  glaucous  above,  especially  when  young,  and 
ultmiately  reddish  brown  beneath.  The  flowers 
are  each  I.J  inches  to  2  iiuOies  long,  of  a  cinnabar- 
red  iu  the  type,  but  fre(|uently  tinged  with  yel- 
low and  sometimes  with  green.  It  fiowers  during 
May  and  ,June. 

R.  iri.iiKNS. — There  is  plenty  of  Rhododen- 
drons to  be  seen  in  gardens  fjearing  this  name, 
but  very  few  of  the  true  Himalayan  species  to 
which  it  rightly  belongs.  R.  campanulatum  is 
the  substitute  as  a  rule,  the  two  species  being, 
indeed,  scarcely  distinguishable  in  a  small  state 
and  not  in  flower.  When  old,  R.  fulgens  appears 
apt  to  become  rather  gaunt  in  habit;  such,  at 
least,  is  its  character  at  Kew,  quite  different  from 
the  low,  compact  growth  of  R.  campanulatum. 
With  regard  to  its  flowers,  it  is  unrivalled  among 
Rhododendrons  hardy  in  the  London  di-<trict. 
They  are  produced  towards  the  end  of  March  in 
close,  rounded  trusses,  each  3  inches  to  4  inches 
across,  and  are  of  a  rich  blood-red.  The  leaves 
are  each  about  4  inches  long  and  covered  bsneath 
with  a  thick  felt,  which  eventually  assumes  a 
warm,  rusty  red  colour.  Another  ornamental 
feature  is  made  by  the  crimson  bracts  that 
accompany  the  young  growths  in  spring.  In  the 
Rhododendron  dell  at  Kew — a  well-sheltered  spot 
— this  species  has  never  suffered  during  the 
hardest  winters.  Its  flowers  are  occasionally 
damaged  by  frost,  but  when  fully  in  bloom  and 
at  its  best  it  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  hardy 
shrubs.  In  the  gardens  of  Cornwall  and  Wales 
R.  arboreum  is  probably  a  superior  plant,  bub 
here,  near  London,  we  are  denied  the  jirivilege  of 
growing  the  true  crimson-flowered  form  of  that 
species  in  the  open  air. 

R.  OLAUCUM.  —  This  is  one  of  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker's  introductions,  seeds  of  it  having  been 
sent  to  Kew  by  him  in  IS.'iO.  The  plants  thus 
raised  flowered  in  April,  18.")3.  This  is  one  of  the 
dwarfer  species,  rarely  growing  more  than  2  feet 
in  height  even  on  its  native  mountains,  where  it 
lives  at  altitudes  of  10,000  feet  to  12,000  feet. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  strong,  rather  acrid  odour. 
The  leaves  are  each  2  inches  to  4  inches  long,  of 
a  dark,  dull  green  above  and  conspicuously 
glaucous  white  beneath.  The  flowers  appear  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoots  in  April  and  May  half-a- 
dozsn  or  so  together.  Each  one  is  about  H  inches 
across  and  of  a  deep  purplish  red.  It  is  a  plant 
of  botanical  rather  than  horticultural  interest. 

R.  lei'IDot[;m. — This  is  a  very  pretty,  distinct, 
and  rather  remarkable  Rliododendron,  suitable  for 
growing  in  the  rock  garden,  but  unfortunately  a 
very  rare  plant  at  the  present  time.  According 
to  Sir  J.  Hooker,  it  abounds  on  tlie  lofty  interior 
ranges  of  the  Nepaul  and  Sikkim  Himalaya,  at 
from  8000  feet  ty  1(1,000  feet  above  sea-level.  It 
grows  from  1  foot  to  4  feet  high,  and  has  pale 
glaucous  green  leaves  averaging  1  inch  in  length. 
The  flowers  are  few  in  the  cluster  ;  each  one  is 
about  1  inch  across  and  distinct  among  these 
dwarf  species  for  the  unusual  length  of  the  stalks, 
which  measure  sometimes  2  inches  in  length. 
The  corolla  is  flat  and  spreailingand  varies  a  good 
deal  in  colour  ;  tj'picall}'  it  is  a  rosy-purple,  but 
sometimes  deapens  intoa  miroon-purple.  Hooker 
mentions  varieties  with  golden-yellow  flowers, 
and  in  the  variety  chloraiithum  they  are  described 
as  being  greenish-yellow.  I  hive  never  seen  these 
yellow-Hiiwered  varieties. 

R.  .siVKim. — This  species  is  a  very  uncommon 
one  in  gardens,  and  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  those 
that  can  best  be  spired,  being  more  remarkable 
for  its  foliage  than  for  its  flowers.  Its  leaves  are 
amongst  the  largest  found  in  evergreen  hardy 
shrubs,  some  of  the  largest  being  9  inches 
long  by  3  inches  wide.  As  a  rule,  however, 
they  are  not  more  than  two-thirds  that  size. 
When    j'oung    they    are  co\ered  on    both    sur- 
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faces  with  a  snowy  white  felt,  to  which, 
doubtless,  the  specific  name  refers  ;  eventually 
this  felt  di.'appears  from  the  upper  surfare,  but 
remains  on  the  lower  one,  turning  a  pale  brown. 
Considering  the  size  of  the  leaves  and  of  the  plant 
itself,  the  flower-trusses  are  very  small.  They  are 
usually  each  some  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter, 
with  the  bell  shaped  blossoms  compactly  arranged. 
The  colour  is  a  "hade  of  purplish  lilac,  very  un- 
common among  Rhododendrons.  The  species  has 
been  grown  outside  for  many  years  at  Kew,  and 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  hardiest. 

R.  Thomsoni. — Although  this  species  grows 
and  flowers  without  protection  near  London,  it 
has  not  proved  itself  altogether  satisfactory.  It 
seems  to  require  a  slightly  warmer  climate,  for  in 
Cornwall  there  are  magnificent  specimens.  Here 
its  branches  often  die  back  without  any  apparent 
cause,  leaving  the  plants  thin  and  gaunt,  and  not 
abundantly  provided  with  foliage.  It  requires, 
even  more  than  the  others,  a  moist,  well  sheltered 
nook.  The  leaves  are  each  '2  inches  to  4  inches 
long,  very  deep  green  above,  but  glaucous 
beneath.  Its  flowers  appear  during  April  in 
loose  trusses  and  are  of  a  very  rich  blood-red. 
The  individual  blossom  is  rather  flat  and  widely 
expanded,  measuring  about  3  inches  across.  A 
distinct  feature  of  the  flower  is  the  large  cup- 
shaped  calyx,  wliirh  measures  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  across.  The  species  has  been  used  by 
hybridi>ers,  though  not  to  a  great  extent.  Its 
progeny,  of  which  the  brilliantly  coloured,  early 
flowering  Ascot  Brilliant  is  one,  can  generally  be 
recognised  by  their  having  inherited  the  large 
calyx  just  alluded  to.  W.  J.  B. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  CULTURE  UNDER  GLASS. 

Vines.  — Early  fokced  houses. — The  Vines  in 
the  eailitst  houses  should  now  be  quietly  going 
to  rest.  It  is  not  a  good  sign  when  such  as  these 
make  late  growths,  yet  it  is  not  safe  to  keep  the 
roots  on  the  dry  side  so  as  to  perceptibly  check 
this  propensity.  It  is  better  to  pinch  out  the 
sappy  shoots  rather  than  keep  the  borders  too 
much  on  the  dry  side.  If  so  be  the  growth  has 
ceased,  the  pnrtial  jiruning  may  be  proceeded 
with,  shortening  thespur  growths  to  within  about 
1  foot  or  so  of  their  length.  Do  not  remove  any 
leaves  below  this  pruning  for  the  present,  but 
endeavour  to  kee])  them  in  as  healthy  a  condition 
as  possible  uiitil  they  are  fully  matured,  syringing 
if  needs  be  to  keep  down  red  spider  or  thrips,  both 
of  which  may  be  troublesome  after  the  hot 
weather.  If  the  wood  does  not  look  sufficiently 
ripened,  keep  a  little  warmth  in  the  pipes  with  an 
abundance  of  ventilation  constantly  on.  Do  not 
let  these  or  any  other  vineries  be  overcrowded 
with  plants.  VVhere  this  is  done  the  houses  are 
not  really  vineries  at  all,  but  plant-houses  in 
which  vines  are  also  grown,  being  only  deemed  of 
secondary  importance.  Let  second  early  and 
other  houses  from  which  the  fruit  is  all  cut  be 
moderately  pruned — i.e.,  take  out  superfluous 
shoots  in  the  form  of  laterals  so  as  to  admit  all 
the  light  and  air  possible  both  for  the  ripening  of 
the  wood  and  also  of  the  foliage.  The  previous 
hint  as  to  keeping  the  pipes  a  little  warm  will 
also  apply  in  every  case  where  the  wood  is  not 
sufficiently  ripened.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for 
the  slightest  trace  of  mildew  upon  the  shoots  or 
leaves,  and  even  with  no  fruit  upon  the  Vines  do 
not  hesitate  to  sulphur  the  pipes  in  the  customary 
manner.  If  the  germs  be  there  now  the  possi- 
bility of  an  altack  another  season  upon  the 
bunches  will  not  be  at  all  improbable,  even  under 
rational  treatment. 

Later  houses  with  eipe  feuit. — These  should 
now  be  kept  cool,  being  well  ventilated  during 
the  day  and  nearly  closed  at  night,  but  not  quite 
if  air  can  be  safely  left  on,  as  the  early  accumula- 
tion of  moisture  in  the  morning  is  soon  precipi- 
tated upon  the  berries  as  the  temperature  rises. 
Do  not  keeo  any  heat  in  the  pipes  at  night,  unless 


it  be  when  the  weather  is  damp  or  the  days  be 
cloudy  ;  but  rather  at  such  times  maintain  a  little 
warmth  during  the  day,  by  which  means  the 
atmosphere  will  be  rendered  more  buoyant.  Keep 
a  close  watch  for  any  symptoms  of  decay  in  the 
berries,  removing  such  with  the  greatest  possible 
care.  Should  there  be  any  shanked  berries,  let 
these  also  be  cut  out  at  once.  When  a  few  berries 
have  been  noted  in  one  bunch,  make  a  point  of 
using  it  at  the  first  opportunity.  If  the  Grapes 
have  to  be  packed  to  send  any  distance,  select 
those  bunches  which  are  the  most  compact. 
Should  any  have  to  be  sent  extra  long  distances 
at  this  season,  when  such  Grapes  as  Alnwick 
Seedling  are  ripe,  this  variety  will  be  found  to 
travel  very  well,  keeping  also  in  good  condition 
when  cut  for  some  few  days. 

Latest  hou.ses. — If  by  any  chance  the  crop  in 
these  is  not  by  this  time  fairly  well  advanced  in 
the  colouring  stage,  a  steady  and  genial  warmth 
should  be  kept  in  the  pipes,  so  that  05° 
at  least  is  recorded  at  nightfall  and  a  few 
degrees  higher  if  possible.  Ventilate  these 
freely  during  the  day,  and  do  not  close  until  the 
sun  has  receded  sufficiently  not  to  make  any  per- 
ceptible rise  in  the  temperature.  All  late  Grapes 
should  under  good  management  be  fully  coloured 
by  the  end  of  this  month,  but  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred that  they  are  then  fit  for  use.  Such  kinds 
as  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  Gros  Guillaume,  Mrs. 
I'ince,  and  Gros  Colman  all  improve  in  flavour  bv 
hanging  for  even  months  later.  Where  Black 
Hamburgh,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  Madresfield 
Court  are  grown  no  other  black  Grape  should  be 
cut  as  long  as  the  supply  of  these  kinds  is  not 
exhausted.  Be  cautious  when  dealing  with 
Muscats  not  to  fire  too  much  when  the  fruit  is 
getting  ripe,  for  if  this  be  then  continued  there 
is  the  possibility  of  shrivelling  taking  place. 
Lady  Downe's,  be  it  noted,  is  also  liable  to  this 
same  failing  if  fired  too  long  and  continuously. 
Do  not  allow  the  foliage  to  become  too  dense  and 
thick  in  these  late  houses,  otherwise  there  will  be 
an  accumulation  of  moisture,  which  may  occasion 
mischief.  Should  there  be  any  over- abundance 
of  laterals,  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove  such  at 
a  few  short  intervals,  reducing  all  of  these 
steadily  down  until  none  but  ripened  wood  is  left 
by  the  end  of  the  current  month.  If  inside  bor- 
ders have  to  be  dealt  with,  see  that  they  are  now 
(]uite  safe  as  regards  moisture,  watering  at  once 
if  needs  be  rather  than  in  a  few  weeks'  time, 
applying  also  a  mulch  of  clean  litter,  which  will 
act  beneficially  in  two  ways,  viz.,  by  preventing 
the  surface  soil  from  becoming  too  dry  and  also 
by  preventing  any  dust  arising  to  settle  upon  the 
bunches. 

YcjUNi!  Vines  and  those  newly  planted  this 
season.— The  former  of  these  should  not  now  be 
encouraged  to  continue  in  active  growth.  By 
means  of  more  liberal  ventilation  this  tendency 
may  be  checked  without  cooling  the  houses  down 
too  rapidly.  Still  make  it  a  practice  to  syringe 
these  young  Vines  daily,  and  still  bear  in  mirjd 
the  previous  remarks  anent  the  spider,  which  for 
the  sake  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  red  kind 
we  will  call  the  white,  which  is  appropriate,  as 
these  very  minute  creatures  are  apparently  white. 
It  is  a  most  insidious  pest  and  may  very  easily  be 
detected  by  the  leaves  dropping  from  the  points 
of  the  shoots,  while  those  still  banging  on  assume 
a  pale  lustrous  brown  shade.  Note  soot  as  the 
remedy  for  this  pest,  as  alluded  to  on  page  43 
of  the  present  volume  (July  16).  Where  the 
Vines  of  two  or  three  years'  growth  have  become 
dense  in  shoots,  not  being  as  yet  treated  in  an 
orthodox  fashion,  some  of  the  sappy  wood  may  be 
safely  removed.  This  will  not  occur  so  much, 
however,  where  the  Vines  have  been  treated  as 
suggested  by  allowing  the  lateral  shoots  to  hang 
down  indiscriminately  below  the  wires,  by  which 
means  any  disposition  to  make  a  late  growth  will 
be  held  in  check  to  some  extent.  Younger  Vines, 
as  those  of  this  year's  planting,  may  possibly 
stand  in  need  of  warmth  still  to  complete  a 
tolerably  good  growth  for  the  first  season.  Some- 
times these  are  not  planted  any  too  early,  hence 
the  need  of  making  up  for  loss  of  time  in  some 


small  degree.  See  that  these  young  Vines  of 
varied  stages  do  not  suffer  for  want  of  water  ; 
there  is  just  the  possibility  of  this  happening,  as 
we  know  by  past  experience  in  made-up  borders 
that  are  well  drained. 

Vines  in  pots  for  early  forcino. — These 
ought  now  to  be  well  matured,  the  wood  hard, 
and  of  a  nutty- brown  tint,  with  the  dormant  buds 
well  swelled  up  and  the  foliage  of  the  main  rods 
thick  and  leathery,  already  assuming  that  tint 
one  likes  to  see.  Do  not  allow  anything  beyond 
the  first  lateral  to  remain  any  longer  ;  these  even 
may  be  cut  away  close  to  the  main  stem  in  a  few 
weeks'  time.  Preferably  the  place  to  finally  ripen 
these  canes  is  near  the  glass  in  well-ventilated 
houses  ;  failing  this,  let  them  be  exposed  outside 
in  the  sunniest  and  warmest  position  possible, 
but  do  not  in  either  ca.se  allow  these  young  Vines 
to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  protecting  the  pots 
from  getting  hot  and  dry  by  means  of  short  litter. 
Young  Vines  of  this  season's  raising  should  now  be 
cooled  down  so  as  to  check  growth  in  due  course. 

Outside  borders. — With  the  long  continuance 
of  drought  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  still  water  these  borders,  more 
especially  if  they  happen  to  be  raised  ones,  or 
otherwise,  such  as  if  of  shallow  formation.  Do 
not  assume  that  because  the  crop  is  all  cut  no 
watering  is  needed  ;  ejuite  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
for,  whilst  watering  such  as  these  now,  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  is  afforded  of  giving  a  dressing 
of  artificial  manure,  if  such  be  required.  It  will 
be  productive  of  better  results  than  if  left  until 
the  spring  wherever  forcing  is  practised.  If 
applied  now,  it  should  be  lightly  pricked  into 
the  surface-soil,  the  border  afterwards  being  well 
watered.  In  no  case  is  a  heavy  mulching  desir- 
able now  ;  rather  let  the  sun's  influence  work  its 
beneficial  course  upon  the  soil.  Do  not,  unless 
quite  compelled  to  do  so,  water  borders  with 
ripe  Grapes  upon  the  Vines  now.  Hortcs. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


E.\RLY  Mushrooms. — A  full  supply  of  Mushrooms 
may  be  needed  in  the  early  autumn,  and  in  a 
previous  note  I  advised  the  cleansing  of  the 
Mushroom  house,  as  woodlice  are  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  when  the  beds  are  made,  so  that  a  thorough 
cleansing  previous  to  the  making  of  new  beds  is 
im])ortant.  There  may  be  a  difficulty  in  the 
supply  of  manure,  and  my  advice  is  to  make  up 
small  beds  in  preference  to  larger  ones.  Mate- 
rials must  be  collected  regularly  for  the  making 
of  beds,  and,  if  there  is  room,  no  one  will  make 
a  mistake  in  making  a  bed  every  month  or  six 
weeks,  as,  though  beds  last  a  longer  time  than 
the  period  named,  much  depends  upon  the  house, 
as  if  the  latter  is  at  all  warm  the  beds  are  sooner 
over.  The  best  Mushroom  houses  are  under- 
ground, as  here  there  is  a  regular  temperature. 
Artificial  heat  is  not  needed,  as  the  produce  is 
more  succulent  and  the  season  longer.  Now  is 
a  good  time  to  get  a  fresh  supply  of  spawn,  and, 
though  the  last  season's  supply  may  be  of  good 
quality,  I  jirefer  to  mix  a  portion  of  new  spawn 
and  thus  avoid  failures.  In  the  preparation  of 
materials  it  is  well  at  this  season  of  the  year  to 
make  smaller  heaps  of  manure  when  drying,  as 
large  quantities  heat  so  rapidly  that  it  may  be 
spoiled  before  it  is  observed.  Manure  if  over- 
heatei  prevents  the  spawn  running  freely.  The 
material  needs  turning  over  more  frequently  now 
than  in  the  winter.  I  would  at  this  season  of  the 
year  dispense  entirely  with  fire-heat,  as  much 
better  results  will  follow  a  low,  even  temperature. 
Though  I  am  in  favour  of  spawning  the  beds 
before  the  manure  loses  too  much  warmth,  it  is 
quite  safe  when  below  100°  and  the  temperature 
is  falling  if  the  beds  are  shallow  as  advised 
above.  In  covering  the  surface  it  is  well  to  use 
soil  of  an  adhesive  nature,  as  the  firmer  the  sur- 
face the  better  the  spawn  runs.  Beds  made  on 
the  floor  are  far  the  best  till  the  nights  are  cooler, 
and  the  house  may  be  kept  at  a  low,  even  tem- 
perature. More  moisture  may  be  given  in  houses 
at  the  back  of  fruit  houses,  as  these  dry  sooner 
than  those  underground.     If  the  spawn  is  very 
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dry  or  at  all  old  it  is  well  to  soak  it  for  a  few 
hours  or  place  it  on  the  top  of  the  beds  two  days 
before  using.  By  so  doing  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable saving  of  time,  as  the  spawn  will  start 
much  sooner. 

Si'i.NACH. — Tn  the  southern  part  of  tho  country 
I  always  make  u  liberal  sowing  of  Spinach  in  the 
latter  part  of  .\iigusc  or  early  in  September,  as 
though  this  date  would  bo  full  late  in  the  north  in 
heavy  so  1,  it  often  tills  in  a  void,  as  if  tho  spring 
be  a  late  one  this  late  sowing  lasts  well  without 
running  to  .seed  before  the  spring-sown  turns  in. 
Spinach  to  do  well,  I  find,  does  not  need  coddling. 
One  very  often  sees  a  good  crop  in  open  lields 
exposed  tu  all  w«utliers.  This  being  dwarf  and 
having  a  thick  leafage  will  be  unhurt,  whereas  in 
a  sheltered  garden  with  a  soft  growth  the  produce 
is  poor.  With  field  culture  one  may  vary  the 
soil  and  po^ition.  Few  vegetables  need  change 
of  soil  more  than  Spinach,  as  it  is  bound  to  fail  if 
wireworm  and  other  pests  are  rampant.  I  find 
more  ditiiculty  with  winter  Spinach  sown  at  the 
usual  time  early  in  August  than  at  any  other 
period  of  tlie  year.  Almost  anyone  can  grow 
spring-sown  Spinach,  as  the  plants  are  so  short  a 
time  in  the  soil,  the  growing  conditions,  too,  being 
more  favourable.  Spinach  sown  now  will  be  on 
the  land  (juite  eight  months,  and  the  soil  must 
be  prepared  to  make  sure  of  a  crop.  Anyone  who 
may  have  a  recently-made  garden  will  think  it 
just  the  thing  for  this  crop,  but  if  the  land  is  turf 
dug  in,  beware  of  wireworm,  as  the  old  turf  is  the 
home  of  the  pest.  Winter  Spinach  does  not  need 
large  quantities  of  manure.  I  am  obliged  to  give 
land  for  such  crops  as  ihis  dressings  of  gaslime, 
which  should,  if  quite  fresh,  be  spread  on  the 
surface  for  a  few  days  and  be  linely  broken  up.  In 
a  light  soil  it  is  essential  to  have  a  firm  root-hold, 
as  then  growth  is  sturdier.  I  tread  or  roll 
recently  dug  land  previous  to  sowing.  I  also  give 
ample  space  between  the  rows;  IS  inches  is  none 
too  much.  For  present  sowing  Carter  or  a  good 
strain  of  Victoria  is  the  best.  I  do  not  like  the 
old  prickly  form;  it  runs  too  quickly  in  the  early 
spring.  The  large  Viroflay  is  also  an  e.xcellent 
winter  Spinach.  At  one  time  the  round-leaved 
varieties  were  thought  to  be  less  hardy  than 
others,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  earlier- 
sown  Spinach  should  now  be  well  thinned  out  to 
give  large  leaves  for  an  early  autumn  supply. 

C.\Ruoo,\s. — This  year  Cardoons  have  been  a 
difficult  crop  to  keep  going,  and  in  light  soil  I 
fear,  unless  the  trenches  were  flooded  at  least 
once  a  week,  the  plants  in  many  cases  will  be  of 
little  value.  The  Cardoon  unless  well  attended  to 
quickly  fails,  and  even  in  seasons  when  we  get  an 
ordinary  rainfall  the  plants  do  not  thrive  unless 
well  fed  and  watered.  Plants  in  full  growth  will 
take  unlimited  supplies  of  liquid  manure  ;  indeed, 
twice  a  week  will  be  none  too  much.  Failing 
liquid,  such  aids  as  guano,  fish  manure,  and  light 
dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  be  necessary. 
It  will  be  well  to  go  over  the  plants  beiore  feed- 
ing, removing  any  useless  or  sucker  growths,  and 
the  long  leaf-stalks  if  needed  may  be  given  light 
8upport;s  to  prevent  breakage.  I  do  not  advise 
earthing  up  yet  unless  very  early  produce  is 
needed.  Far  Ijetter  secure  a  full  growoh  before 
blanching.  Plan's  that  have  run  are  of  little  use, 
and  maj'  be  thrown  away  to  give  others  room. 

Cklehiac  — This  vegetable  is  not  grown  nearly 
so  much  as  it  should  be.  At  this  season  the 
plants  to  be  good  will  need  extra  attention. 
Moisture  and  food  will  now  be  necessary  to  secure 
large  roots.  In  hot,  dry  weather  and  in  light 
soil  Celeriac  makes  poor  progress  unless  given 
assistance.  In  such  land  I  find  it  best  grown  in 
shallow  trenches,  somewhat  like  Celery.  Celeriac 
should  never  be  dry  in  the  growing  season,  and 
there  need  be  m  fear  of  giving  excess  of  food  in 
the  shape  of  liquid  manure  if  not  of  too  strong  a 
nature.  The  besc  plants  I  ever  grew  were  in 
land  I  could  irrigate  weekly,  and  the  quality  was 
far  superior  to  that  grown  hi  dry  soil.  Much  tho 
same  food  may  be  given  here  as  advised  for  Car- 
doons if  water  be  given  freely  afterwards.  It 
will  be  well  to  go  over  the  rows,  removing  sucker 
growths,  as  these  rob  the  plants. 


Lati:  Pkas. — In  light  porous  soils  this  is  a' 
dillioult  crop  to  keep  going  in  such  seasons  as  we 
have  had  this  summer.  He  it  and  drought  are  | 
the  greatest  ev  ils,  and  when  we  have  a  genial 
rainfall  mildew  often  takes  possession  of  tho 
plants  and  growth  ceases.  The  dwaifer  section, 
such  lis  arc  sown  for  earliest  supplies,  are  inore 
reliable  than  tho  taller  ones,  such  as  No  Plus 
Ultra  and  British  (^)ueen,  though  these  latter  in 
the  northern  parts  of  tho  country,  with  a  cooler 
atmosphere  and  more  moisture,  are  dithimlt  to 
beat,  as  they  crop  so  well  and  the  (juality  cannot 
be  beaten.  With  little  rainfall,  mulching  in 
light  soils  has  been  a  necessity,  and  I  find  the 
plant  is  much  stronger  when  waterings  can  be 
given  late  in  the  day,  as  if  treated  thus  the 
haulm  makes  a  clean  growth,  free  of  spider,  and 
is  much  stronger.  Liquid  manure  given  once  a 
week  will  do  much  to  keep  the  crop  going,  and 
should  mildew  be  troublesome,  I  find  watering 
overhead  with  sulphur  and  fresh  lime  will  arrest 
its  progress.  Any  \arieties  which  were  sown  too 
thick  for  very  late  supplies  will  benefit  by  being 
thinned  if  the  weathery  is  showery,  as  if  too  thick 
the  haulm  gets  mildewed  badly,  and  if  once  this 
gains  headway  the  crop  is  lost.  The  dwarf  kinds, 
such  as  May  Queen  and  Chelsea  Gem,  are  best  for 
latest  supplies. 

DwARK  Beans. — Those  who  ha\e  frames  to 
spare  may  turn  them  to  good  account  by  sowing 
one  of  the  dwarfest  kinds  for  a  supply  after  those 
in  the  open  air  are  past.  Those,  if  given  liberal 
treatment,  may  be  kept  going  till  the  autumn 
is  well  advanced.  I  sow  Syon  House,  Mohawk, 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  for  the  latest  crop,  but  this 
season  I  am  trying  Early  Favourite,  a  dwarf- 
growing  kind  with  a  large  pod.  The  soil  must 
be  faiily  rich,  as  the  season  of  growth  is  short. 
If  the  frames  at  the  present  moment  are  not 
vacant,  I  have  sown  in  pots  and  planted  out  the 
third  week  in  September  with  every  success. 
For  latest  supplies  it  is  well  to  have  a  little 
artificial  heat,  as  then  the  pods  set  more  freely  in 
dull,  wet  weather.  Hard  forcing  should  not  be 
resorted  to,  as  the  haulm  will  be  stronger  grown 
under  more  natural  conditions.  Plants  sown  on 
south  borders  with  a  view  to  late  cropping  will 
need  supplies  of  food  and  moisture  to  ward  off 
attacks  of  red  spider.  I  water  overhead  freely 
late  in  the  day.  S.  M. 


this  occurs,  gradually  diminish  the  water  supply 
again  and  kee[)  the  [iliints  in  a  light,  cool  position. 
They  may  be  placed  outside  with  advantage  while 
going  to  reat,  and  allowed  almost  to  take  cara  of 
themselves. 

In  sheltered  gardens  this  Erythrinn.  is  some- 
times planted  out,  and  when  established  it  flowers 
abundantly  in  hot,  dry  seasons,  looking  especially 
well  if  backed  up  by  suitable  greenery.  In  winter 
a  good  thickness  of  dry  leaves  should  be  placed 
over  the  root  stocks,  for  the  root  stocks  may  be 
taken  up  and  stored  in  cool  greenhouses,  though 
this  frequent  disturbance  is  not  conducive  to  free 
growth  or  Howering.  In  Hyde  Park,  not  far  from 
the  Stanhop<)  Cate,  there  is  a  nice  bed  of  it,  and 
when  massed  like  this  it  makes  a  very  fine  show 
for  a  considerable  time. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


ERYTHRINA  CRISTA-GALLI. 
Few  plants  are  so  bright  and  showy  as  the  Coral 
Root,  as  this  has  been  called.    When  grown  in  pots 

I  and  brought  along  steadily,  the  stems  on  medium- 
sized  plants  attain  to  a  height  of  about  30  inches, 
and  in  this  state  it  is  charming  for  conservatory 

I  decoration,  bemg  almost  as  showy  as  Cannas,  and 
much  prettier  in  the  foHage.  The  fiowers  appear 
in  terminal  racemes,  and  are  bright  red  and  very 
singular  in  shape.  The  stems  are  herbaceous, 
leafy  all  the  way  up,  and  more  or  less  covered 

'  with  small  prickles.  These  spring  from  a  large 
bole    or    root-stock,   and  where   propagation    in 

I  quantity  is  desired,  a  few  of  these  may  be  placed 
in  a  gentle  warmth  in  early  spring.  The  shoots 
soon  appear  above  ground,  and  when  an  inch  or 
two  of  growth  is  made  they  may  be  taken  olf  low 

I  down  and  dibbled  in  around  the  edges  of  (i-inch 
pots.  With  a  gentle  bottom  heat  they  soon  strike 
in  sandy  compost,  and  may  be  potted  on  and 
grown  as  well  as  possible  during  the  first  season, 
when  they  make  nice  strong  plants  for 
the    next.       Old    plants     may    be     grown     with 

[  ease  in  quite  a  cool  greenhouse.  If  received 
as  dry  roots  they  must  be  moistened  a  little, 
but  not  kept  wet  until  the  growths  have 
made  considerable  progress,  when  an  increased 
supply  will   be   necessary.     It  flowers  at  various 

,  times,  according  to  when  the  plants  are  started, 
and  a  succession  may  be  kept  up  from  late  in  May 
until  September  by  bringing  them  on  a  few  at  a 
time  as  requireil.     After  the  Howers  are  over,  the 

'  foliage  soon  begins  to  lose  colour,  and  drops.     As 


TJtricularia  montana.— Tho  flowers  of  this 
species  are  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  U.  Endresi, 
but  they  are  pure  white  on  tho  blade  with  a  yellow 
centre.  It  is  rather  stronger-growing  if  any- 
thing than  its  rosy  coloured  compeer  and  ctjually 
beautiful  when  well  grown  and  flowered.  After 
being  open  some  timo  the  lljwera  fade  to  a  rosy- 
tinge.  It  is  best  grown  in  baskets  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  a  moist,  warm  house,  the  com- 
post consisting  of  Sphagnum  and  peat  with 
abundance  of  charcoal  or  broken  crocks  both  for 
drainage  and  mixing  with  the  compost.  It  is  a 
very  thirsty  subject,  and  must  never  be  allowed 
to  suffer  from  want  of  water.  Even  in  winter  it 
must  not  be  dried. 

Aristolochia  tricaudata. — This  is  a  pretty 
species  of  Birthwort,  far  more  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion than  many  that  are  more  grown.  The  plant 
is  of  medium  habit,  with  leaves  each  about 
G  inches  long  and  light  green.  The  dowers  at 
first  sight  remind  one  of  those  of  a  large  Masde- 
vallia  of  the  Cnimiura  section,  though  when  look- 
ing at  it  closely  there  is  none  of  the  marvellous 
colouring  as  seen  in  the  Orchid,  the  colour,  in 
fact,  being  a  dark  purple  brown.  In  a  large 
stove  or  plant  house  where  there  are  pillars  or  tie 
bars  to  cover,  this  plant  may  well  have  a  place. 
The  foliage  will  always  be  ornamental,  and  the 
three-tailed  flowers  that  suggested  the  specific 
name  would  have  a  very  distinct  and  efTective 
appearance.  It  is  easily  grown  in  a  fairly  light 
and  rich  description  of  compost,  but  may  be  kept 
a  little  pinched  for  pot  room  unless  a  lot  of  space 
is  required  to  be  covered.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  and  was  introduced  about  1866. 

Lagerstrcemia  indica  — On  a  recent  visit  to 
Kew  two  fine  plants  of  this  in  full  flower  in  the 
Mexican  house  seemed  to  attract  a  greater  share 
of  attention  than  anything  else  there.  It  forms 
a  freely-branched  tree  like  shrub  that  reaches  a 
height  of  6  feet  to  10  feet,  and  is  clothed  with 
small  deep  green  ovate  leaves.  The  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  particularly  attractive  shade  of 
rich  pink,  are  borne  in  terminal  panicles,  and  so 
freely  are  they  prof  uced  that  the  entire  plant  is 
quite  a  mass  of  bloom.  The  petals  being  verv 
much  crisped,  the  clusters  of  fi  jwers  have  a 
peculiarly  loose  and  uncommon  appearance.  Close 
by  was  a  fine  bush  of  the  double  pink  Oleander, 
also  in  full  flDwer,  thus  showing  the  merits  of 
another  good  but  neglected  plant.  Both  of  these 
subjects  may  be  grown  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  as 
the  Orange  is  sometimes  treated,  and  with  a  little 
care  and  attention  will  Sower  well  every  year.  In 
each  cme  a  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  ia 
necessary  to  a  good  display  of  bloom. — H.  P. 

Calceolaria  alba. — There  is  a  group  of  good- 
flowering  examples  of  this  Calceularia  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew.  The  plants  in  question 
are  neat,  bushy  .specimens,  about  IS  inches 
high,  clothed  with  their  peculiarly  narrow  serrate 
leaves,  while  the  pure  white  blossoms  are  plenti- 
fully borne  on  the  upper  parts  of  tho  shoots. 
Calceol.'iria  alba  was  introduced  trom  Chili  in  1844, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  soon  lost.  A  few 
years  ago,  however,  it  was  again  brought  to  this 
country  and  soon  obtained  many  admirers.  A 
coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  in  TiiK  (i.\RDEX, 
.January  '2i  of  last  year.     This  Calceolaria  is  less 
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robust  in  constitution  than  many  other  species, 
yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  at  all  a  ditiicult 
subject  to  cultivate  successfully.  Cuttings  of  the 
half-ripened  shoots  may  be  struck  without  dilli- 
culty,  while  seeds  may  also  at  times  be  obtained. 
A  mixture  of  loam  and  peat  or  well-decayed  leaf 
mould  with  sand  will  suit  it  well.  Like  many 
other  plants  from  the  same  region,  it  succeeds  best 
in  a  fairly  cool,  moist  atmosphere,  and  it  can  be 
well  grown  in  a  cold  frame  where  not  too  much 
exposed  to  the  sun. — H.  P. 

Acalypha  Macfeeana. — When  well  grown 
this  is  one  of  the  finest  plants  we  have  for  decora- 
tion, the  large  leaves  being  of  a  rich,  almost 
crimson,  hue.  It  is  not  difficult  to  grow,  but  is 
much  inclined  to  run  out  of  character,  the  colours 
being  imperfect  and  the  leaves  much  lacerated 
and  contorted.  I  think  this  latter  defect  is 
caused  to  some  extent  by  growing  it  in  too  high 
a  temperature,  for  I  find  plants  grown  this  season 
in  an  intermediate  house  have  retained  the  broad 
heart-shaped  leaves  and  have  also  coloured  well. 
There  is  always  some  variation  in  colour.  Cut- 
tings should  be  selected  from  the  best  coloured, 
strong  shoots  ;  they  root  freely  in  the  ordinary 
propagating  pit  and  soon  make  good  plants.  They 
should  be  potted  in  a  good  rough  compost,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  loam  and  manure,  and  plenty  of 
drainage.  Like  many  other  fine-foliaged  plants, 
they  delight  in  sunshine,  and  it  is  only  when 
well  exposed  that  the  rich  crimson  hue  is  fully 
developed.  Being  of  rapid  growth,  it  is  only 
when  a  succession  of  young  plants  is  kept  up  by 
propagating  at  intervals  during  the  year  that 
useful-sized  plants  can  be  always  at  hand. — A. 

Crassulas. — Presuming  that  "  Reader  "  refers 
to  0.  coccinea  which  has  been  seen  in  Covent 
Garden  in  such  fine  form  this  season,  it  is  now  too 
late  to  propagate  for  llowering  next  year,  but 
cuttings  put  in  now  will  make  good  plants  for 
growing  on  to  flower  the  following  season.  The}' 
will  root  freely  in  any  light  sandy  soil.  After 
taking  them  off,  a  few  bottom  leaves  should  be 
removed  and  the  cuttings  laid  on  a  dry  shelf  for  a 
time,  or  until  all  moisture  at  the  base  has  dried 
up.  They  may  then  be  put  into  pots  or  pans  and 
kept  quite  dry  for  a  few  days.  In  fact,  they 
require  very  little  water  until  well  established. 
In  potting  them  on,  a  good  rich  loamy  compost 
should  be  used.  The  plants  should  be  grown  on 
in  a  greenhouse  temperature  and  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  During  the  summer  they  do  better  out 
of  doors  or  in  a  pit  where  they  can  be  protected 
from  heavy  rains.  Where  strong  cuttings  can  be 
had  early  in  the  spring  they  will  flower  the  follow- 
ing summer,  and  if  about  three  or  four  are  grown 
together  in  the  same  pot  they  make  a  good  show. 
There  are  several  varieties  ;  the  one  mostly  grown 
for  market  now  is  what  I  first  knew  as  Phu'nix, 
the  true  coccinea  being  of  dwarfer  habit  and  not 
so  deep  in  colour.  There  are  also  some  hybrid 
varieties  sent  out  by  V.  Lemoine  a  few  jears  ago; 
these  are  of  dwarf  habit  and  branch  out,  forming 
bushy,  compact  plants  and  flower  very  freely. 
The  colours  vary  from  almost  pure  white  to  deep 
red.  They  come  into  flower  earlier  in  the  season 
than  coccinea,  and  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 
—A. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— STOVE. 

Canua  aurea. — Among  the  innumerable  varie- 
ties of  large-flowering  Camias  that  we  now  have  in 
our  gardens  are  many  that  closely  resemble  each 
other,  so  that  a  rigid  selection  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  variety  aurea,  above  mentioned,  stitnds  out  as 
quite  distinct  frcm  most  of  its  associates,  the  flowers 
being  of  a  clear  self-jellow,  very  different  from  the 
spotted,  banded,  and  edged  flowers  of  the  other  kinds, 
and  the  plain  reds  and  scarlets,  tf  which  we  have  so 
many.  The  foliage  of  the  variety  aurea  is  green, 
without  any  tinge  of  bronze. —  H.  P. 

Saintpaulia  ionantha. —  This  pretty  little 
plant  should  eventually  become  as  popular  as  the 
hybrids  of  Streptocarpus.  It  is  very  elegant, 
and  I  saw  it  used  with  good  etfect  the  other  day 
at  Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  plants  in  6-inch 
pots  being  arranged  near  the  edges  of  the  stages 


in  a  cool  house  with  small  Ferns  and  fine-foliaged 
plants.  It  requires  careful  culture  in  the  earlier 
stages,  but  when  once  strong  and  well  established 
it  gives  little  trouble  and  flowers  for  months  on 
end.— H.  R. 

Anthurium  Lawrencese. — I  lately  noted  an 
immense  specimen  of  this  rare  and  lovely  Anthu- 
rium  in  flower.  I  did  not  measure  the  spathes, 
but  they  must  have  been  at  least,  6  inches  across. 
It  is  not  only  the  size  that  appeals  to  me  ;  it  is 
the  lovely  jiurity  of  the  white,  so  different  from 
the  dirty  whites  and  dull  purples  or  reds  so  fre- 
quently exhibited.  This  was  one  of  the  very 
finest  of  the  fine  group  staged  at  the  Drill  Hall 
early  in  the  present  year  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
It  is  of  the  true  Andreanum  shape,  and  I  think 
the  finest  variety  at  present  in  cultivation. 

Calceolaria  Burbidg'ei. — Calceolaria  Bur- 
bidgei  -\vas  raised  nearly  twenty  years  ago  in  the 
College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  by  fertilising  the 
flowers  of  the  distinct  C.  deflexa,  or  fuchsiicfolia, 
with  pollen  from  the  strong-growing  C.  Pavoni. 


and  in  this  way  is  very  effective  just  now  in  No.  4 
greenhouse  at  Kew.  This  Begonia  was  introduced 
from  Brazil  in  1841,  and  was  figured  in  the 
Botanitxd  Magazine  as  Begonia  coccinea,  but  it  is 
far  more  frequently  met  with  in  gardens  under 
the  specific  name  of  corallina.  Like  most  of  the 
other  members  of  the  genus,  it  is  readily  struck 
from  cuttings,  and,  if  planted  out,  needs  a  well- 
drained  border  and  a  pretty  good  soil  of  a  some- 
what rough  nature. — H.  P. 
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LILIUM  GIGAKTEUM. 

I  SEND  you  a  photograph  of  a  spike  of  this  Lily 
grown  in  my  garden.  It  was  over  7  feet  high 
and  had  fourteen  blooms  of  the  most  perfect 
form.  It  was  a  wonderful  picture  whilst  it 
lasted,  but  owing  to  the  great  heat  it  only 
lasted  nine  days.  It  was  from  a  bulb 
I  purchased  last  year.  The  aspect  was 
south-east  and  the  soil  ordinary  garden 
mould.  My  experience  of  these  bulbs, 
is  that  the  flowering  exhausts  the  bulb 
so  much  that  it  never  flowers  again. 

JoHU  B.  M.  Camm. 

Biirnham  GraiKje,  Bonnumouth. 


TOO  MANY  CARNATIONS. 

The  love  of  novelty  is  now,  and  has  always 
been  such,  that  our  "intelligent  horti- 
culturists "  take  advantage  of  the  passion 
and  continually  raise  for  us  novelties,  and 
in  this  case  we  have  too  many  of  them. 
They  are  brought  out  wholly  in  the  raiser's, 
interest,  so  that  he  may  charge  a  high 
price  for  what  is  really  no  better  than  the 
old  things  that  were  sent  out  years  before. 
If  anybody  takes  the  novelties  sent  out 
by  the  florist  raisers  of  Carnations  for  the 
last  ten  years,  not  one  in  twenty  will  be. 
found  fit  for  a  place  in  the  open  air,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  only  true  test.  If  these 
things  are  raised  for  the  people  who  show 
them,  then  it  is  a  question  of  a  very  few 
who  ring  the  changes  and  take  the  prizes. 
The  flowers  with  the  heads  cut  off  and 
stuck  on  a  board  are  wholly  different  in. 
character  from  those  one  wants  for  the 
open  air.  No  fair  trial  of  their  endurance 
or  fitness  for  the  open  air  is  made.  If 
we  visit  the  gardens  of  the  most  popular 
raisers  of  the  present  day,  we  find  the 
plants  carefully  looked  after  in  good  green- 
houses, and  much  attention  given  to  the 
raising  of  seedlings  for  the  sake  of  novel- 
ties, but  no  evidence  of  any  fair  trial  of 
their  fitness  for  the  open  air.  Shows  are 
Both  species  are  natives  of  Ptru.  The  hybrid  thus  ,  no  guide  whatever  in  the  matter;  on  the  contrary, 
obtained  is  a  vigorous-growing  plant,  that  if  I  they  have  done  infinite  harm  by  preventing  us  from 
planted  out  or  grown   in  a  large   pot  will   form  ,  finding  cut  that  the  really  good  Carnations  are 


Lilium  giqanteum  in   Mr.  J.  P.  M.  Cmnm^s  garden 
at  Burnham  Qrarige,  Bournemouth. 


quite  a  bush  6  feet  or  more  in  height,  that  durin 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  well  on  into 
the  autumn  will  yield  considerable  numbers  of  its 
pale  yellow  blossoms.  Some  fine  plants  of  this 
Calceolaria  G  feet  high  or  thereabouts  are  very 
attractive  just  now  in  No.  4  greenhouse  at  Kew. 
— T. 

Begonia  coccinea. — This  is  not  at  all  an  un- 
common Begonia  in  gardens,  but  unless  liberally 
treated  it  is  not  seen  at  its  best,  for  if  confined  in 
pots  and  grown  in  a  partially  shaded  structure, 
though   it   may   flower,   the  clusters  are   not   so 


those  that  have  no  points  whatever  for  the  show 
bench  men,  those  simple  and  often  splendid  in 
colour,  hardy  and  free  kinds.  Where  general 
effect,  purity  and  distinctness  of  colour  are  every- 
thing, the  results  which  the  imbecile  rules  of  the 
florists  lead  to  are  nothing  but  feeble,  striped 
plants,  pretty  to  look  at  in  the  hand,  but  quite 
inelfective  out  of  doors,  and  very  often  such  that 
one  cannot  increase  them  freely  or  get  any  fine, 
healthy  growth  out  of  them. 

What  are  we  to  do  if  we  seek  the  beauty  of 
this    plant   for  the  flower    garden    and   for   the 


large,  nor  the  blossoms  so  brightly  coloured,  as    house?     G^od  outdoor  Carnations  are  among  the 


under  different  treatment.  It  occupies  a  place 
among  the  giants  of  the  genus,  as  if  planted  out 
in  a  warm  greenhouse  it  will  reach  a  height  of 
6  feet  or  more,  and  the  flowers  that  are  produced 
in  large  drooping  clusters  are  freely  borne.  They 
are  of  a  brilliant  coral-red  tint  and  remain  in 
beauty  a  considerable  time.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  clothing  the  sunny  end  of  a  glass  structure. 


very  best  flowers  for  cutting  for  the  house,  and 
they  come  in  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  not  very 
varied,  and  when  the  greater  number  of  early 
summer  hardy  flowers  are  past.  The  best  way 
is  to  select  and  save  the  best  of  the  approved 
kinds  for  outdoor  work,  and  those  that  thrive  the 
best  with  us  ;  for  even  these  plants  have  pecu- 
liarities, some  being  almost  perennials  in  certaitf 
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soils,  whilo  soino  make  grass  early,  and  easily 
keep  oil  from  year  to  year,  and  others,  if  thoy 
bloom  well,  mike  very  little.  What  wo  call  good 
are  such  as  Alice  Neumann,  Murillo,  and  among 
whites  Alice  :  and  for  light  soils  the  excellent 
Countess  of  I'aris,  Robinson  Suisse,  or  any  kinds, 
especially  those  that  have  a  continuous  habit  of 
flowering  long  into  the  autumn.  It  would  be 
better  to  raise  a  good  batch  of  seed  every  year 
and  depend  on  the  result  than  buy  with  tlie  hope 
of  succeeding  out  of  doors  with  the  new  kinds 
that  are  sent  out  by  the  florists,  who,  of  course, 
claim  for  themselves  the  only  right  to  lay  down 
rules  in  that  matter,  with  the  eti'ect  of  keeping 
the  culture  of  this  fine  plant  in  a  groove,  and  that 
.a  bad  one.  .Among  Carnations  that  we  have 
found  constant  and  good  in  the  open  air  are 
Countess  of  Paris,  Carolus  Duran,  Mine.  Roland, 
Murillo,  M.  Roussell,  M.  Bergendi,  Ketton  Rose, 
Purple  Emperor,  Mrs.  Reynolds  -  Hole,  Mary 
Morris,  Alice  and  George  Maquay. 

As  to  certain  colours,  whole  groups  of  colour 
are,  we  think,  perfectly  useless  on  many  cold 
soils  and  districts.  For  example,  the  yellows  are 
rarely  worth  looking  at  out  of  doors,  no  matter 
how  many  we  may  buy  and  try.  Even  the  very 
best,  like  (iermania,  have  none  of  the  brightness 
of  colour  and  vigour  of  growth  of  the  more  natur- 
ally coloured  Carnations,  like  the  reds,  pinks, 
and  whites.  The  florist's  kinds  also,  which  have 
yellow  as  a  base,  are  rarely  worth  growing  as  a 
group  in  almost  any  soil  out  of  doors.  The  Mai- 
maison,  a  purely  greenhouse  Carnation,  has  been 
used  by  the  recent  raisers  too  much,  giving  us 
the  monstrous  form,  splitting  habit,  and  delicate 
constitution  which  make  them  quite  useless  in 
the  open  air. — Field. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Bkdding  plants.— The  much-maligned  Geranium 
has   done   remarkably  well   this   year,  and   is   in 
variety  among  the  brightest  things  in  the  flower 
garden.      Always  leaning  much  more  to  the  side 
of   hardy   than    tender   plants,  I    have   yet   often 
noted  that  where  formal  beds  of  small  size  exist 
in  quantity  it  is  found  desirable  to  utilise  tender 
plants,  and  of  these.  Geraniums  like  Turtle's  Sur- 
prise, Golden   Harry  Hioover  and  Chelsea  Gem, 
make  a  brave  show.     The  first-named  is  of  a  rich 
glowing  colour,   and  being  double   the  flower  is 
well  retained.     Stronger  varieties  will  be  found 
in  Henry  Jacoby,  Lucius,  Amaranth  and  Flower 
of  Spring.     One  or  two  beds  of  Raspail  will  he 
found  useful.     If  planted  in  a  fairly  holding  soil, 
trusses  of  great  size  and  substance  are  produced 
that  are  sometimes   very  acceptable  for  cutting. 
Amaranth  mentioned  above  is  a  good  dark  pink 
kind.     If  lighter  shades  are  required,  they  will  be 
furnished  by  Constance  or  Beckwith's  Pink.     The 
old  Manglesi  holds  its  own  as  a  variegated  trailer, 
and  helps  to  make  charming  beds  with  occasional 
dot  plants  of  a  strong-growing  dark   Heliotrope, 
that   throws  a  very  large  truss.     Always  on  the 
look  out  for  flowers  that  can  be  used  in  a  cut  state, 
I  generally  plant  one  or  two  beds  of  the  scented- 
leaved  section,  and  about  the  best  are  the  finely- 
cut   Filicifolium,    the    small-leaved    peppermint- 
scented  and  Lady  Plymouth.     Writing  of   (Jera- 
niums  reminds  me  to  note  with  them  Marguerites, 
because  large  plants  of  both  the  small  and  large- 
flowered  varieties  never  show  to  better  advantage 
than   when   surrounded   by   a   carpet   of   scarlet, 
crimson  or  pink  zonals.  The  large-flowered  kinds, 
both  white  and  primrose,  are  this  year,  at  least  in 
this  neighbourhood,   badly  attacked   by  maggot. 
Plants  are  so  rapidl3'  and  completely  disfitrured 
by  this  pest  where  it  is  locally  troublesome  as  to 
render  it  advisable  to  discard  them  in  favour  of 
the   small-flowered,    small-leaved   variety,    unless 
time  can  be  spared  for  a  regular  dewing  over  of 
the  foliage  with  some   insecticide  to  render  it  dis- 
tasteful to  the  fly.     In  yellow  shades  under  2  feet 
in  height   we  have  nothing  brighter  or  better  at 
present,  and  with,  too,  the  promise  of  a  long-con- 
tinued display,  than  the  two  annuals.  Chrysanthe- 
mum  Golden    Button    and   Marigold    Legion    of 
Honour,     and     I     can     recommend     them     to 


the  notice  of  all  who  want  a  profusion  of 
flower  in  these  shades,  and  that  ut  a  mini- 
mum of  oxpen.se  and  labour.  The  chief  point 
is  to  sow  fairly  early  and  prick  o(f  quickly 
to  secure  nice  sturdy  plants.  Both  are  capital 
dry-weather  flowers.  They  do  not  .seem  to  sudor 
from  protracted  drought  if  the  borders  or  beds 
destined  for  their  reception  were  well  done. 
Small  beds  filled  with  fibrous  Begonia  Crimson 
Gem  ami  a  good  dwarf  Ageratum  are  now  looking 
remarkably  well.  The  above  is,  I  think,  the  best 
of  this  type  of  Begonias  for  outdoor  work,  and  it 
shows  otl  to  great  advantage  against  a  white 
carpet  or  flowers  that  run  in  the  lighter  shades  of 
blue.  Those  with  green  foliage  and  pale  pink 
flowers  are  pretty  enough  in  their  way,  but  they 
are  not  sulliciently  distinct  to  associate  well  with 
other  things.  The  dwarf  Ageratum  noted  above 
is  a  very  distinct  variety,  only  about  .3  inches 
high,  of  trailing  habit,  and  a  perfect  mass  of  large 
rather  dark  flowers.  It  possesses  the  advantage 
of  being  fairly  hardy,  standing  slight  frosts  with 
impunity,  and  is  often  flowering  freely  when  cir- 
cumstances necessitate  its  removal.  Largo  plants 
of  a  dark  Heliotrojie  are  very  free,  the  individual 
trusses  of  extra  size.  As  a  carpet  for  this  there 
is  nothing  better  than  the  old  Manglesi  Gera- 
nium. The  older  Fuchsias  hold  their  own  for  out- 
door work,  General  Roberts,  Mme.  Cornelissen, 
Rose  of  Castile  and  Mrs.  Marshall  being  among  the 
best.  There  was  a  variety  labelled  Annette 
grown  some  years  ago  in  one  of  the  London 
parks  that  I  cannot  find  catalogued.  The  flowers, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  had  scarlet 
reflexed  sepals  and  a  large  pale  lavender  corolla. 
The  plants  were  almost  perfect  in  shape,  and  the 
flowers,  if  possible,  produced  in  greater  profusion 
than  on  any  of  the  others  named.  Specimen 
Fuchsias  should  never  be  crowded  with  other 
things,  that  is  if  they  are  employed  in  mixtures. 
They  should  have  a  dwarf  carpet  around  them 
some  18  inches  in  width,  so  that  the  outline  can 
be  clearly  seen  right  away  from  summit  to  base. 

E.  B. 


Canna  Paul  Bert. — Since  the  numerous  large- 
flowering  varieties  of  Canna  have  become  so 
popular,  they  are  largely  used  not  only  for  green- 
house and  conservatory  decoration,  but  also  for 
the  flower  garden,  and  grand  masses  of  them  are 
to  be  met  with  in  many  of  our  parks  and  gardens. 
Some  of  those  that  are  among  the  finest  under 
glass  are,  however,  by  no  means  the  best  for 
planting  out  of  doors,  the  conditions  being  so  very 
different.  A  particularly  good  variety  for  out- 
doors is  the  above-mentioned  Paul  Bert,  one  of 
the  many  forms  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M. 
Crozy,  of  Lyons.  This,  which  is  of  particularly 
sturdy  growth,  has  good  massive  bronzy-tinted 
foliage,  the  stems  and  edges  of  the  leaves  being  of 
a  deeper  hue,  while  the  flowers,  which  are  borne  in 
good  erect  spikes,  are  large,  the  fine  broad  petals 
being  of  a  bright  red,  with  a  suspicion  of  salmon. 
This  variety  is  well  worth  growing  for  its  foliage 
alone,  but  when  a  mass  of  its  handsome  leaves  is 
crowned  -with  numerous  spikes  of  showy  blossoms 
it  is,  of  course,  additionally  attractive.  It  is  not 
so  tall-growing  as  many  of  the  others,  reaching, 
as  it  does  in  a  general  way,  a  height  of  4  feet  to 
5  feet.— H.  P. 

Alonsoa  ■Warscewiczi  compacta.— In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  being  a  useful  annual  for  grow- 
ing in  masses  in  mixed  borders,  it  also  forms  a 
fine  subject  for  filling  beds  with,  and  as  such 
deserves  to  be  more  widely  known.  I  have  used 
it  this  season  with  great  success,  and  its  bril- 
liant orange-scarlet  flowers  have  elicited  admira- 
tion from  all  who  have  seen  it.  It  has  a  compact 
habit  of  growth,  and  is  not  weedy-looking,  which 
drawback  prevents  so  many  annuals  being  em- 
ployed in  this  way.  If  planted  from  II  inches  to 
1  foot  apart  the  plants  quickly  cover  the  ground 
and  form  a  fine  mass,  blossoming  with  the 
"•reatest  profusion  throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn.  The  best  way  to  raise  a  stock  of 
plants  is  to  sow  seed  in  gentle  heat  at  the  end  of 
March,  and  to  either  prick  out  the  required 
number  into   boxes  or  in  a  frame  on  a  mild  hot- 


bed, planting  them  out  eventually  about  the 
middle  of  May.  In  colder  parts  of  the  country 
planting  would  no  doubt  have  to  bo  delayed  until 
June.  A  great  many  plaiit-i  can  bo  raised  from  a 
threepenny  p,-icket  of  seed,  so  th:it  no  one  can 
raise  any  objection  to  growing  it  on  the  score  of 
its  being  costly. — A.  W. 


PROPAGATING  TUFTED  PANSIES. 

TilK  next  five  or  six  weeks  should  be  a  busy  time 
with  the  propagation  of  these  useful  hardy  planta. 
In  those  cases  where  autumn  planting  has  been 
decided  upon  cuttings  should  liavc  been  put  in 
some  weeks  ago  ;  but  at  the  moment  the  grower's 
chief  concern  should  be  that  of  getting  the  old 
plants  in  a  condition  to  provide  an  abundance  of 
cuttings  of  a  desirable  kind.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  cut  back  a  number  of  plants  which 
occupy  a  [irominent  position  in  the  (lower  garden, 
and  on  this  account  if  a  piece  of  ground  can  be 
set  aside  for  planting  the  old  stools,  these  may  be 
cut  back  during  the  summer  and  provide  an 
enormous  quantity  of  cuttings  during  the  propa- 
gating season.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  remove 
a  goodly  number  of  young  growths  from  the 
plants  in  full  blossom,  and  where  cuttings  of  the 
Tufted  Pansies  are  inserted  during  .July  and 
early  August  for  autumn  planting,  recourse  to 
this  method  is  often  bad.  This  latter  method 
has  the  advantage  of  kee[)ing  up  a  continuous 
display  in  the  garden,  and  if  batches  of  new 
shoots  are  detached  from  time  to  time,  it  is  sur- 
prising what  a  quantity  of  new  stock  may  be 
raised  for  planting  out  in  their  permanent 
quarters  during  October.  Old  plants  treated  in 
the  manner  already  prescribeci  are  distinctly 
better  than  other  means  of  providing  cuttings. 
Such  plants  produce  a  compact  mass  of  fresh 
green  growth,  and  if  the  proper  time  be  chosen 
for  the  selection  of  the  cuttings,  they  may  be  de- 
tached quite  easily  and  about  2  inches  to  3  inches 
long.  Cuttings  developed  in  this  way  invariably 
root  readily,  and  even  at  this  season  it  is  possible 
to  raise  a  batch  of  plants  for  October  planting  by 
a  selection  from  the  stock  plants  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  only  courting  failure  to  make  cut- 
tings of  old  stem  growths,  as  these  are  generally 
hollow,  and  although  looking  fairly  fie.-h  and 
green  for  some  little  time  after  they  are  inserted 
in  the  cutting-bed,  very  few  indeed  ever  survive, 
and  even  then  they  rarely  give  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Where  the  stock  is  scarce  or  the  raiser  of 
a  good  seedling  sort  is  anxious  to  perpetuate  as 
much  as  he  can  of  the  variety,  stem  cuttings  are 
sometimes  inserted,  and  with  great  care  may 
perhaps  make  plants,  but  as  a  general  rule  it 
should  be  discouraged. 

A  capital  position  for  a  cuttirg-bed,  say  duiing 
July  and  August,  is  in  a  border  with  a  northern 
or  an  eastern  aspect,  the  cooler  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  these  positions  ensuring  their  well-being 
during  these  warm  months.     Equally  good  results 
may  be  had  if  a  position  can  be  obtained  where 
the  friendly  shade  of  a  hedge  or  small  shrubs,  &c., 
will  shelter  the  cuttings  from  the  strong  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  where  the   latter  may  filter  through 
the    foliage   without   scorching    them.       In    this 
position,  and  if  the  soil  be  kept  in  a  fairly  moist 
condition,  and  the  cuttings  occasionally  sprinkled 
overhead  with  a  fine  rosed  can,  plants  may  be  had 
in  a  few  weeks.     In  my  own  case  the  ordinary 
garden  soil  is  deeply  dug  and  broken  up,  and  with 
this,    equal    parts   of    loam,    leaf    mould,    rotten 
manure  and   coarse  sand  or  road  grit  are  mixed 
and  levelled  to  the  depth  of  about  (i  inches.     Over 
this  again,  to  the  depth  of  say  'A  inches,  a  layer  of 
the  same  compost,  but  this  lime  passed  through  a 
sieve  with  a  half-inch  mesh,  is  evenly  arranged. 
The  bed  should  then  be  rendered  somewhat  firm. 
This  is  then  carefully   watered  an  hour   or   two 
before  the  cuttings  are  put  in.     It  will  thus  be 
seen    that   the   cutting   bed   is  some   S  inches  or 
!t  inches  above  the  level  of  the  garden  ;  the  advant- 
age of  this  is  seen  later  in  the  season,  wht-n  during 
the  excessive   wet  of  autumn  and  in  such  a  cool 
position  the  ordinary  garden   level  would   not  be 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of   the  young  plants 
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Providing  plants  for  spring  planting  from  the 
present  time  and  until  October  may  be  safely 
done.  Even  for  this  work,  frames,  &c.,  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  only  in  low,  damp  situations, 
or  where  the  pO!:iition  is  exposed  to  cold  winds,  is 
it  necessary  to  use  them.  There  is  a  difference, 
however,  in  the  position  of  the  cutting-bed  for 
this  later  propagation,  and  in  this  case  a  south  or 
south-western  aspect  is  selected.  The  compost  is 
prepared  as  before,  but  before  this  is  arranged  a 
framework  of  10-inch  boards  cut  in  lengths  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  grower— in  my  own  case 
10  feet  by  4  feet— and  this  raised  a  couple  of 
inches  from  the  garden  level,  is  filled  in  and 
levelled  down,  leaving  some  3  inches  to  4  inches 
of  board  for  protection  from  cutting  winds,  and 
also  in  the  case  of  long  periods  of  frost,  providing 
a  rest  for  laths  or  anything  of  that  kind  in  which 
to  place  frame-lights,  mats  or  any  protection. 
With  reference  to  this  latter  question,  in  my  own 
case  only  on  one  occasion  has  it  been  necessary  to 
give  protection  in  this  way,  and  that  was  during 
the  severe  weather  of  the  winter  of  1804  and  1895. 
My  experience  of  plants  raised  in  the  hardy  manner 
here  referred  to  is  that,  although  the  plants 
in  the  spring  do  not  present  so  fine  an  appearance 
as  those  raised  in  frames,  &c.,  there  are  so  many 
shoots  in  the  embryo  stage,  that  after  being 
planted  a  week  or  two  the  soil  simply  bristles 
with  a  large  number  of  growths  which  were 
hidden  before.  These  plants,  too,  scon  pass  those 
accorded  more  kindly  treatment  in  frames  and 
planted  out  at  the  same  time.  When  inserting 
the  cuttings,  the  distance  between  each  one 
should  be  about  2^  inches,  and  3  inches  between 
each  row.  This  should  be  ami)le  in  most  in- 
stances, and  in  the  cases  of  the  slower  growing 
sorts,  such  as  Blue  Gown  and  several  of  the 
Violetta  type,  it  may  be  half  an  inch  less  each 
way.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  importance  of  pressing  the  soil  firmly  at  ihe 
base  of  each  cutting,  as  should  they  be  pressed 
at  the  neck  of  the  cutting,  the  chances  are 
they  will  "hang,"  and  consequently  wither  and 
lie.  In  cold  and  unfavourable  situations,  also  in 
and  around  large  towns,  where  in  the  latter  case 
the  fogs,  heavily  charged  with  sulphur,  so  fre- 
quently cause  the  cuttings  to  die  off,  the  frames 
and  cold  pits  are  indispensable,  but  most  persons 
interested  in  this  increasingly  valuable  haidy 
plant  would  be  glad  to  use  their  frames  for  other 
purposes,  could  they  dispense  with  them  for  the 
Tufted  Pansies. 

With  so  many  new  introductions  each  season 
and  the  acquisition  of  some  lovely  selfs  from  time 
to  time,  it  would  be  wise  when  making  a  selection 
to  confine  oneself  to  the  best  of  these,  as  their 
value  for  massing  in  the  hardy  border  is  so  much 
greater  than  when  edged  and  fancy  sorts  are 
used.  B.   B.  Ckane. 

Highgate. 

NOTES  AND  QUWSTIONS.— FLOWER. 

Oentiana  verna. — I  am  surprisrd  (o  see  it 
stated  by  one  of  your  correspondents,  whose  letters  I 
always  read  with  great  interest,  that  Gentiar  a  venia 
dies  c£f  after  a  few  years,  as  with  me  it  takes  a  few 
years  to  become  established,  and  then  grows  and 
fl.jwers  well. — E.  D'O.,  Brav,  Co.  Wicklow. 

A  white  Thistle.— In  The  G.ibden  of  Augu  t 
1.3.  p.  12'J,  "V.  B."  asks  as  to  theie  being  a  white 
Thistle.  One  of  our  commonest  desert  plants  at 
Alexandria,  flowering  in  May  and  June,  is  a  Globe 
Thistle  (Kc-hinops  apinosos)  with  heads  of  pure  white 
flowers  as  large  as  a  tennis  ball.  It  is  a  very  th.rny 
pereniiid,  of  decumbent  habit,  abou!;  a  yard  or  more 
in  leng'li. —  R.  M.  B. 

Carnation  layering.— Why  the  common  prac- 
tice of  cutting  back  the  points  of  the  leaves  on  layered 
shoots  should  exist  I  have  never  been  able  to  utder- 
sta.nd.  It  is  particularly  common  practice  amongst 
market  growers,  who  seem  to  be  guided  in  the  practice 
solely  by  tradition.  Probably  no  one  mho  practises  it 
could  give  a  tangible  reason  for  doing  so.  The  obvious 
moral  is  that  the  greater  the  leafage  area  the  inore 
rapidly  will  lap  be  generated  to  create  callusing. — 
A.  D.  .      ^ 

Carnation  Germania.  — Although  this  fine 
yeUow  Las  teen  referred  to  as  not  beirg  satisfactory  in 


the-  open  air,  it  has  been  very  tine  in  a  big  bed  at 
Maiden  Erleigh,  where  just  recently  I  saw  it  growing 
in  very  considerable  quantity.  Mr.  Turton  prepares 
his  ground  for  Carnations  by  trenching  and  manuring, 
then,  because  the  rontion  is  rather  cold,  planting  out 
in  the  spring.  The  result  is  the  production  in 
numerous  varieties,  and  especially  some  fine  seed- 
lings of  strong,  robust  growth  and  flowers  in 
great  abundance.  So  treated  Germania  was  very  fine 
indeed,  giving  an  abundance  of  beautiful  flowers. — 
A.  D. 

Carnation  Trentham  Boss.- This  is  a  variety 
raised  by  Mr.  P.  Blair,  of  Trentham  Gardens,  and  a 
good  bunch  of  it  was  exhibited  recently  at  Shrews- 
bury, where  it  obtained  a  certificate  of  merit.  Whilst 
very  nearly  of  the  same  rosy  shade  as  is  the  well- 
known  Raby  Castle,  it  is  so  far  superior  that,  whilst 
remarkably  free,  the  calyx  does  not  in  any  case  split, 
thus  preserving  good  form,  and  the  edges  of  tlie  petals 
are  comparatively  smooth.  Such  a  variety,  having  a 
good,  stout  constitution,  shoijd  make  a  capital  addi- 
tion to  our  border  varieties,  and  help  to  eliminate  the 
loose,  ragged  flowers  far  too  often  seen,  and  of  which 
we  want  none. — A.  D. 


YUCCAS   AND   ACANTHUS. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration  we  are  afforded 


shrubberies  that  tliey  are  to  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage.  In  such  sites  delightful  pictures  are 
formed  by  colonies  of  Yuccas  when  in  flower, 
and  even  when  they  are  out  of  bloom  their 
noble  foliage  renders  them  objects  of  interest. 
The  dwarf-growing  Y.  filamentosa,  Y.  flaccida, 
Y.  pendula,  with  gracefully  bending  leaves,  and 
the  tall  Y.  gloriosa,  the  giant  of  the  family, 
sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  10  feet,  with  its 
erect,  sword-shaped  leaves  and  lofty,  thickly- 
flowered  spikes.  Here,  too,  the  Acanthuses  are 
more  at  home  than  in  the  flower  border,  the 
strong-growing  A.  mollis  throwing  up  its  bloom- 
spires  to  a  height  of  7  feet  and  more  above  its 
wide,  deeply-cut  leaves — those  leaves  whose 
graceful  curve  first  suggested  the  capital  of  the 
Corinthian  pOlar.  Kniphofias,  with  their  glow- 
ing flower-heads,  are  also  highly  decorative 
when  planted  with  discretion  among  natural 
surroundings,  while  in  the  south-west  Dracitna 
australis  often  perfects  its  odorous  flower-spikes 
before  attaining  a  stature  of  6  feet.  Few  flowers 
are  more  attractive  when  growing  naturally  in 
the  wild  garden  than  white  Foxgloves,  the  tall 
flower-studded  wands  waving  with  every  breath 


proof  of  the  decorative  value  of  such  subjects    of  air  or  trembling  at  each  impetuous  incursion 
as  bear  striking  spires  of  flower.     As  may  be  '  of   the   burly   humble-bees   into   the   drooping 

chalices,  while  in  many  a  cottage 
garden  the  Hollyhocks,  double  and 
single,  with  massive  flower  -  spires, 
crimson  and  pink,  tower  against  the 
whitewashed  walls,  the  embodiment 
of  robust  comeliness,  and  ofl'er  a 
prospect  that  causes  many  a  passing 
footstep  to  linger  by  the  lattice  gate. 
Foxgloves  are,  naturally,  but  bien- 
nials and  die  after  flowering,  but  are 
easily  raised  from  seed,  as  are  the 
Hollyhocks,  though  the  latter  are 
often  treated  by  the  cottagers  as 
perennials  and  throw  up  spikes  from 
the  old  stool  year  after  year ;  but 
neither  of  these,  beautiful  as  they 
are,  can  be  compared  for  permanent 
effect  with  the  subjects  of  this  note, 
the  Yuccas  and  Acanthuses  enlarging 
their  dimensions  with  the  circling 
years  and  becoming  more  floriferous 
and  decorative  with  each  succeeding 
season.  S.  W.  F. 


Group  of  Yuccas  and  Acanthics  on  the  west  side  of  Offington 
House,  Worthing.    From  a  photograph  by  Miss  Gaisford. 


seen,  the  efl'ect  produced  when  these  are  planted 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  house  is 
pleasing,  since  it  at  once  banishes  that  sense  of 
formality  so  often  observable  in  such  situations, 
by  the  diverse  heights  and  contours  of  the 
bloom-spikes,  and  by  the  bold  and  varied  out- 
lines of  the  finely-formed  leafage.  Yucca  fila- 
mentosa shows  its  densely-flowered  .spikes  of 
ivory  bells  in  the  foreground,  backed  by  the 
taller  bloom-spires  of  the  handsome  Yucca  pen- 
dula, whilst  amongst  the  Yuccas  are  interspersed 
the  flower-rods  of  Acanthus  spinosus,  thickly 
set  with  pink  and  white  blossoms.  However 
attractive  such  plants  may  appear  when  in 
proximity  to  the  dwelling-house,  it  is,  perhaps, 
in  the  wild  garden  or  in  open  spaces  bordering 


Slag  manure.— Could  you  or  any 
of  your  readers  kindly  give  me  any 
information  regarding  the  quality  of 
patent  slag  manure,  and  if  they  have 
any  experience  as  to  its  value  as  a 
garden  fertiliser?— R.  K.  P.\terson. 

*„*  A  soil  which  has  for  some  con- 
siderable time  been  devoted  to  garden 
purposes  differs  considerably  from  agri- 
cultural land.  It  always  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  organic  matter 
(humus),  and  the  presence  of  this  is 
eminently  favourable  to  the  direct  as- 
similation of  finely-ground  phosphates ; 
indeed,  the  results  from  the  use  of 
phosphatic  manures  on  garden  soils  are  50  to  60 
per  cent,  better  than  those  obtained  from  the  use 
of  the  same  manures  on  ordinary  land.  Basic  slag 
is  the  cheapest  source  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  in 
this  instance  it  would  be  the  best  kind  to  use. 
One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  soil  of  old 
gardens  is  that  it  contains  too  much  organic  and 
too  little  mineral  matter.  When,  therefore,  de- 
composed vegetable  matter  is  added  to  such  soil 
you  are  adding  a  substance  of  which  there  is 
already  too  much  in  the  land,  but  when  mineral 
manures  are  added  the  balance  of  organic  and 
inorganic  matter  is  better  adjusted  and  more  satis- 
factory results  follow.  Basic  slag  contains  a  large 
quantity — nearly  50  percent.  — of  lime,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  decompose  the  nitrogenous  matter 
accumulated  in  the  soil,  liberating  nitrogen   for 
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the  use  of  plants.  In  puiohasiiig  slag  manure  bo 
careful  to  see  that  it  is  very  finely  ground,  and  als.i 
do  not  forget  to  use  some  potash  manure  — kainio 
for  choice— in  addition. — C.  G.  Fheek-Tho.N(!kr. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 


EASTERN. 
Coldham  Hall,  Bury  St.   Edmunds.  —  The 
abund.int    crop     of     blossom    on     almost    every 
description  of  fruit  tree  hero   this  season  has  not 
been   followed   by  an    o.xtra    fine    fruit    season. 
Doubtless    tlie    dry   winter    and   the   long    cold 
spring  had  a  good  deal  to  do  « ith   the  deficiency. 
Apples  are  noD  plentiful  in  this  garden,  but,  taking 
an  average  cf  many  gardens  of  difi'erent  kinds 
visited  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  think  there  is  an 
average  crop.     The  need  of  planting  good  reliable 
late-keeping  cooking  varieties  appears  to  be  more 
than  ever,  and  there  is  an  unfailing  demand  for 
this  class  of  fruit  far  exceeding  the  supply.     With 
regard  to  varieties,  a  few  of  the  most  sure  fruiting 
kinds    generally  are  an    absolute    failure    here 
King  of   Pippins  and  Dumelow's  Seedling,   two 
that  have  never  disappointed  as  far  as  quantity 
of  fruit  is  concerned,  are  absolutely  bare,  while 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,    not  always  a  sure   bearer 
here,  has  had  to  be  thinned  considerably.     Blen- 
heim Orange  is  a  fair   crop,  Ribston  and  Co.\'s 
Orange  both  poor.     Lord  Sutfibld  and  the  Codlin 
family  generally  are   much   behind   their   usual 
form.     I  do  not  grow  the  Juneating,  but  close  at 
band  trees  are  heavily  Laden  with  small  and  not 
particularly  well  coloured  fruit.     Beauty  of  Bath 
is  well  cropped  on  small,  free-trained  trees,  but 
espaliers  of  most  varieties  are  almost  bare,  except 
where  an  extension  shoot  has  been  taken.     Pears 
are  very  short,  the  best  here  being  Beurru  Diel 
Louise  Bonne  of  .Jersey,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Beurri-  Bosc,  and  (iansel's  Bergamot.     These  are 
all  bearing  a  medium  crop  of  nice  clean  fruit,  but 
nearly  every  other  kind  grown  is  a  total  failure. 
Plums  are  scarce,  my  best  being  The  Czar,  one  of 
the  most  useful  Plums  ever  sent  out,  Gisborne's, 
and  the  Early  Transparent  Gage.     Cherries  are 
not  largely  grown,  but  Elton,  May  Duke,  and  one 
or   two  others  have  borne    very    fair    crops  of 
medium-sized  fruit.     The  difference  between  trees 
of  both  Plums  and  Cherries  grown  in  firm  soil  and 
others  where  it  is  more  lightly  cultivated  around 
them  was  never  so  apparent  a.s  this  season.    Under 
the  former  circumstances  fruit  is  plentiful ;  with 
the  latter  there  is  more  wood  than  fruit.     Peaches 
outside  were  badly  checked  by  the  cold,  ungenial 
weather,  but  are  now  looking  much  better,  and 
there    is    a    very    fair    crop    on    most    kinds. 
Alexander    and     Bellegarde     Peaches    are    the 
best.      Inside    the    fruit    has    been    remarkable 
for  quality  and  colour.     That  splendid  Nectarine 
Early  Rivers  improves  annually,  but  the  fruit  in 
an  unheated  house  of  this  and  Hale's  Early  Peach 
are  about  ten  days  later  than  last  year.     Walnuts 
and  Filberts  are  a  medium  crop  only.     Of  small 
fruits.  Strawberries  have  been  a  remarkable  crop, 
the  first  year  plants  especially.     The  fruit   has 
been  large  and  of  excellent  quality  throucrhout, 
that  fine,  though  erratic,  variety  Monarch  having 
much  improved  here  this  season.     Latest  of  All 
IS  still  (August  4)  giving  an  occasional  dish,  thus 
for  once,  in  this  garden  at  any  rate,  being  true  to 
Its  appellation.     Dr.  Hogg  has   been   very  fine, 
but  the  (iunton    kinds    are    again   a  miserable 
failure.     (Jooseberries  have  borne  excellent  crops 
of  fine   fruit:    Raspberries   and   Currants  good. 
Damsons  are  a  failure. 

Vegetables  have  been  later  than  usual,  but 
good  in  all  cases.  Potatoes  are  lifting  well,  and 
although  disease  is  rampant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood I  have  not  as  yet  had  a  bad  tuber.  Sharpe's 
\  ictor  I  still  grow,  as  it  is  certainly  earlier 
than  the  better  flavoured  Myutt's.  I  never  had 
we  soil  in  better  working  condition  than  this 
season,  consequently  germination  has  been  rapid 
and  sure.  Root  crops  are  all  good  and  clean 
«ith  the  single  exception  of  Turnips.  Broad 
|Beans  were  excellent ;  Kidney  Beans  later  than 


usual,  but  now  bearing  very  heavily.  The  whole 
of  the  Onion  crop  was  sown  under  glass  and 
transplanted,  and  the  result  justifies  the  trouble 
taken.  Autumn  sown  Onions  ran  away  to  seed 
rather  badly,  but  few  were  wasted  owing  to 
a  short  cro|).  Salads  have  been  abundant  and 
yood  owing  to  the  cool,  moist  weather  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer,  and  all  classes  of 
winter  greens  are  looking  well.-  II.  R.  Richards. 
AnsteyHall,  Trumpington,  Cambridge.— 
Strawberiies  have  liei'ii  very  abundant,  Royal 
Sovereign  being  the  best.  Gooseberries,  Black, 
Rod  and  White  Currants  are  very  plentiful. 
Kiispberries  fairly  so.  Peaches  were  nearly  killed 
with  the  blister  and  curl  in  the  leavc.K,  and  in 
consecjuence  most  of  the  crop  has  fallen  and  the 
fruits  that  are  left  will  be  small.  Apricots  are 
dropping  even  at  this  date  und  will  be  a  thin 
crop.  Plums  are  a  complete  failure  and  very  much 
blighted.  Apples  are  nearly  as  bad  ;  in  some 
orchards  there  are  none,  as  in  all,  the  leaves  look 
as  if  they  had  been  syringed  with  hot  water,  the 
fruit  and  leaves  dropping  as  if  it  were  October. 
Pears  are  scarce.  In  early  spring  I  never  saw  a 
better  promise  for  fruit  of  all  kinds. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  are  looking  remarkably 
well,  although  somewhat  late.  Onions  are  in  some 
neigtibouring  gardens  mildewed.  I  took  the 
precaution  to  well  dust  mine  in  the  evening  with 
around  lime,  which  I  believe  has  kept  them  clear. 
Cauliflowers  are  and  have  been  very  plentiful. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  late  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli 
are  promising.  I  never  saw  vegetables  in  more 
abundance.  French  and  Runner  Beans  and  Vege- 
table Marrows  are  late,  but  look  very  promising. 
Potatoes  are  above  an  average  crop,  but  the 
disease  has  shown  itself  in  several  places  here. 

C.  FOKBKS. 


Ashwellthorpe  Hall,  Norfolk.— As  far  as 
this  garden  and  neighbourhood  are  concerned,  the 
fruit  crop  on  the  whole  must  be  described  as 
below  the  average.  Apples  are  certainly  better 
than  last  year,  but  the  fruit  is  undersized  and  the 
trees  much  blighted.  Pears  are  a  very  poor  crop ; 
Plums  rather  better ;  Cherries  very  scarce. 
Peaches  and  Apricots  are  a  fair  average  crop. 
Strawberries  are  abundant,  especially  Royal 
Sovereign.  Outdoor  Figs  are  a  good  crop.  Rasp- 
berries above  the  average  ;  the  dry  weather 
rather  interfered  with  the  late  gatherings.  Wal- 
nuts are  very  scarce  ;  other  nuts  abundant.  Black 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  very  heavy  crops. 
The  favourite  Gooseberries  in  this  neighbourhood 
where  they  are  very  largely  grown  for  market  are 
Keepsake,  Whinham's  Industry,  Crown  Bob, 
Lancashire  Lad  and  the  Old  Warrington. 

All  vegetable  crops  have  been  good.  Peas  I 
have  never  known  to  do  so  well.  Both  early  and 
late  sorts  have  been  abundant.  Onions  are  doing 
well,  and  the  Celery  up  till  now  is  free  from  the 
maggot.  Potatoes  both  early  and  late  are  excel- 
lent, but  I  am  sorry  to  find  the  disease  very  pre- 
valent. Tomatoes  outdoors  are  ijuite  a  failure 
this  season. — T.  B.  Fikld. 


WESTERN. 

Tortworth,    Falfleld,    Gloucestershire 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  this  season  are  on 
the  whole  under  average.  Apples  and  Pears, 
also  Plums,  have  prematurely  fallen  from  the 
trees.  Insect  pests  have  been  and  still  are  very 
troublesome.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  an 
average  crop  and  very  good  ;  small  fruit  over 
average  and  good. 

The  vegetable  crops  generally  are  \ery  good. 
The  Potato  crops  are  now  somewhat  prematurely 
ripening,  possibly  from  lack  of  moisture.  The 
tubers  are  smaller  than  usual,  but  very  good  and 
quite  free  from  disease  as  yet. — T.  Shingles. 

Killerton,  Exeter.—  Apples  generally  are 
below  an  average  crop.  Among  the  best  bearers 
this  year  King  of  the  Pippins  stands  first,  while 
Blenheim,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Mtre  do  Manage, 
Cornish  Aromatic,  Lady  Henniker,  Stirling 
Castle,  Cellini,  Schoolmaster,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  Tom  Putt,  and  Reinette  Blanche 
d'Espagne  are  very  good.     Pears  are  also  below 


the  average.  Plums  on  walls  are  very  scarce, 
but  Early  Prolific  and  Prince  Englebert  on  stan- 
dards in  the  orchard  have  good  crops.  Cherries 
are  scarce,  the  trees  being  atl'ected  by  the  very 
dry  weather.  I'eaclics  and  Nectarines  are  also 
very  scarce.  Apricocs  are  also  scarce,  theShipley 
Apricot  being  the  best  this  season.  Small  fruits 
have  been  aljundant  and  very  fine.  Filberts  and 
Cob  Nuts  are  very  plentiful,  but  Walnuts  are 
very  scarce. 

Vegetables  generally  have  been  much  atl'ected 
by  the  dry  weather.  The  early  and  second  eirly 
Peas  had  good  crops,  but  later  sorts  were  much 
allectod  by  mildew.  Scarlet  Runners  have  been 
later  than  usual,  but  are  now  bearing  well. 
Carrots,  Beets,  and  Parsnips  are  good,  but  Onions 
have  suffered  from  the  drought.  Good  Cauli- 
flowers have  been  scarce.  Globe  Artichokes  most 
abundant,  and  Marrows  very  plentiful.  Early 
Potatoes  have  ripened  off;  the  crop  is  light,  but 
of  good  quality.  Schoolmaster  is  quite  green  and 
very  promising,  and  being  free  from  disease  there 
is  every  likelihood  of  a  good  cro|). — John  Gar- 

LAND. 

Thornhill,  Stalbridge.  —  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums  and  Cherries  are  good  ;  Peaches  excellent ; 
Apricots  average  ;  small  fruits  good  and  Straw- 
berries under. 

Generally  speaking,  the  vegetable  crops  are  of 
fair  average  quality,  excepting  Turnips,  which 
the  drought  has  seriously  affected,  and  of  Pota- 
toes the  early  varieties  are  rather  undersized,  but 
excellent  in  quality,  and  with  rain  now  the  late 
crops  give  promise  of  an  average  supply. — Frank 
Singleton. 

Frampton  Court,  Dorchester.— The  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops  in  this  garden  and  neigh- 
bourhood have  been  fairly  good  this  year.  During 
the  spring  and  early  summer  they  were  very 
backward,  owing  to  so  much  dull  weather.  During 
July  I  gathered  an  enormous  crop  of  Strawber- 
ries, also  a  very  heavy  crop  of  Black  Currants. 
Gooselierries,  Raspberries,  Red  and  White  Cur- 
rants were  aliout  an  average  crop.  Apples  and  Pears 
generally  in  the  neighbourhood  are  much  under 
the  average,  while  Plums  and  Cherries  are  rather 
above  average.  Peaches  look  well  at  present  and 
promise  to  be  better  than  usual. 

As  regards  vegetables,  there  has  been  no  crop 
this  year  so  good  as  Peas.  I  had  an  exceptionally 
good  lot,  but  they  came  on  with  too  much  of  a 
rush,  all  coming  in  at  about  the  same  time.  Peas 
of  the  same  variety  sown  a  month  later  were  fit 
to  gather  almost  at  the  same  time.  Early 
Potatoes  are  verj'  small,  but  the  later  ones 
generally  are  looking  well,  and  I  have  not  seen 
any  signs  of  the  disease  anywhere  yet.  Vege- 
tables are  looking  well,  especially  Carrots,  Para- 
nips  and  Beet. — H.  .T.  Harvey. 

Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester.— A  fine 
show  of  blossom  in  the  spring  gave  every  appear- 
ance of  its  being  a  good  fruit  year,  but  the  spring 
frosts   destroyed    the    Plum    blossom,    and    the 
blight  seriously   affected   the   Apple  and    other 
trees,  that  on  the  whole  the  crop  in  this  district 
is  slightly  under  average.     Most  of  the  cooking 
Apples  are  bearing  an  average  crop,  but  the  fruits 
are  very  much  deformed.     Warner's  King,  Manks 
Codlin,  and  Annie  Elizabeth  are  the  best.    Bram- 
ley's  Seedling  is  not  bearing  well  this  season,  but 
is  an  excellent  variety  to  grow.     The  dessert  kinds 
are  poor,  the  trees  looking  wretched,  the  young 
growths  curled  and  blackened  with   the  blight. 
American  blight,  too,  has   been  very   prevalent 
this  year.     Pears  are   under  average.     Apricots 
are  above  average.     Peaches  and  Nectarines  good. 
The  trees  were  very  much  blistered  in  the  spring, 
but  have  grown  out  of  this.     Hale's  Early  PeacL 
ripened  on  a  south  wall  in  .July,  but  its  failing  is 
splitting  the  stone.     Sea  Eagle  does  well  here  on 
a  south  wall.     Early  Rivers  is  an  excellent  Nec- 
tarine both  for  outside  and  inside,  but  must  not 
be  allowed  to  grow  too  grossly.      Cherries  are 
average.     Strawberries  are  good.      Royal   Sove- 
reign  is  the  princijial  one  grown,  but   succeeds 
best  when  left  only  two  years  on  the  same  ground. 
President  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  both  do  well. 
Laxton's  Latest  of  All  is  a  very  fine  variety,  and 
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when  better  known  will  be  largely  grown.  Bush 
fruits  are  good.  Whinham's  Industry  Gooseberry 
is  an  excellent  sort  both  for  picking  green  and 
excellent  for  dessert,  improving  as  the  bush  gets 
older.  Of  Raspberries,  Superlative  is  a  good 
all-round  variety,  Semper  Fidelis  being  best  for 
the  kitchen  and  preserving.  Yellow  Antwerp  is 
the  best  of  the  pale  yellow  varieties.  Currants, 
Red  Dutch  and  Cherry,  are  both  fine.  Carter's 
Black  Champion  and  Lee's  Prolific  Black  are 
both  good  and  vigorous  in  growth.  The  latter 
hangs  the  best.  Walnuts  are  an  average  crop : 
Filberts  and  Cobs  under. — A.  Chapman. 

Bosahan,  St.  Martin — Apples  are  a  fair 
average  croji.  I'lums  are  rather  below  the  average. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  (out  of  doors)  are  poor. 
Small  fruit  of  all  sorts,  with  the  exception  of  Red 
Currants,  is  quite  up  to  the  average. 

Vegetables  of  all  sorts  are  unusually  fine. — T. 
Crawford. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Gladiolus  "White  Iiady. — Flowers  of  a  very 
beautiful  white  variety  of  Gladiolus  Gaudaveiiais  come 
to  us  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Fai-m  Nurseries, 
Tottenham.  The  flowers  are  very  pure  and  pretty  in 
form,  too. 

Oestrum  aurantiaenm. — A  useful  and  dis- 
tinct as  well  as  beautiful  climber,  with  numerous  ter- 
minal heads  of  nearly  tubular  flowers.  Annng  cUmb- 
ing  plants  the  shade  of  colour  is  not  frequent,  and 
being  comparatively  hardy  is  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  it  receives  as  a  rule. 

Rudbeckia  bicolor  superba. — This  hand- 
fome  annual  was  exhibited  recently  at  the  Drill  Hall 
by  Messrs.  J.  A'eitch  and  Sons.  The  flowers  are 
very  showy,  and  improve  upon  closer  acquaintance. 
The  colour  is  a  bright  orange-yellow  with  a  deep 
crimson  zone.  lu  height  the  plant  is  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet.— D.  B.C. 

Tufted  Pansy  "White  Empress.— Autumn- 
planted  roots  of  this  variety  commenced  to  flower  as 
early  as  April  last,  and  have  bloomed  ever  since.  At 
this  time  they  are  covered  with  numberless  rayless 
flowers  of  a  pale  creamy  white  colour,  and  these  are 
still  of  large  size.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  fairly 
compact  and  dwarf.— C.  A.  H. 

Phlox  Aurora. — This  handsome  late-flowering 
Phlox  deservps  extended  culture,  as  its  bright  and 
effective  colour  is  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  hardy 
flower  border.  It  produces  a  large  branching  spike  of 
showy  flowers,  which  may  be  described  as  brilliant 
oi-auge-scarlet  with  a  rich  crimson  eye.  It  stands  out 
as  a  thomughly  good  and  reliable  sort  to  perpetuate. 
— D.  B.  C. 

Sagittaria  heterophylla. — This  is  a  good  and 
showy  species  from  North  America  and  one  well  suited 
for  moisture-laden  spots  in  the  garden  or  in  shallow 
water,  where  it  is  usually  more  vigorous  because  of  the 
safety  of  the  roots  in  the  rich  mud  that  congregates  in 
such  places.  Tbe  flowers  are  about  1  \  inches  across,  and 
produced  in  a  loose  pyramid,  while  the  satiny  texture  of 
the  blossoms  is  a  rather  pleasing  character. 

Thunbargia  grandiflora  alba. — A  beautiful 
and  showy  su^iect,  if,  indeed,  the  purest  of  white 
flowers  may  be  termed  showy.  As  an  indispensable 
subject  among  stove  plants  this  handsome  plant  has 
but  few  equals,  the  flowers  large  and  produced  with 
considerable  profusion  where  goid  plants  exist.  Where 
there  is  roof-room  this  handsome  Indian  climber 
should  always  tind  favour,  it'  only  for  the  exceeding 
purity  of  its  flowers. — E.  .1. 

Campanula  Hosti  alba. — Though  somewhat 
difficult  to  secure  true  to  name,  this  handsome  Bell- 
flower  is  one  of  the  best  of  that  set  more  nearly 
related  to  C.  linifolia  and  others  ;  indeed,  a  white  form 
of  this  is  too  frequently  substituted  for  the  above, 
which  is  larger  in  foliage,  as  it  is  in  blossom,  the  latter 
also  more  bold  and  the  corolla  more  reflexed.  It  is 
also  darker  and  denser  in  habit,  and  in  other  ways 
quite  distinct  when  both  are  grown  quite  near  for 
comparison. — E.  J. 

AlBtromeria  inodora. — At  a  short  distance  one 
may  be  pardoned  for  mistaking  this  showy  plant  for 
A.  psitfcacina  or  a  well-marked  form  of  it,  more  par- 
ticularly on  account  of  the  prevailing  colour  which 
exists,  viz.,  a  dark  crimson  with  green.  The  above, 
however,  is  nearly  3  feet  high,  and  comes  from  Brazil, 
BO  t'aat  it  is  .possible  that  to .  some  extent  it  miy  be 


less  hardy  than  others  of  its  race.  In  a  sheltered 
position  alongside  the  Kew  Palm  house  is  a  good  group 
in  full  flower  now. 

Lathyrus  grandiflorus  albua. — This  fine 
plant  came  before  the  flor;>l  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  their  last  meeting,  and  is  a 
vastly  improved  form  of  the  old  Everlasting  Pea. 
When  this  new  sort  gets  into  general  cultivation  its 
tine  ({ualities  will  be  highly  appreciated,  both  in  the 
hardy  flower  garden  for  covering  trellis-work  and 
similar  u=es,  as  well  as  for  cutting  for  decorations. 
The  flower-spike?,  as  well  as  the  individual  flowers, 
are  very  large. — D.  K.  C. 

Acsena  mierophylla. — Few  alpine  plants  are 
of  more  interest  than  this  when  carpeting  a  given 
space  in  the  rock  garden  and  studded  with  its  globular 
rosettes  of  crimson  spines.  When  at  its  best  the 
plant  is  more  than  interesting  :  it  is  really  attrac- 
tive, and  for  the  combined  reasons  is  worthy  of  good 
enlture  at  all  times.  With  plenty  of  soil  for  rooting 
into,  a  rather  sunny  piece  of  rock^vork  suits  it  best, 
but  these  are  conditions  which  surrounding  circum- 
stances may  require  to  be  modified. 

Anemone  Halleri. — A  few  seedlings  of  this 
handsome  species  have  been  giving  their  first  flowers 
of  late  from  young  plints  that  wore  bedded  out  in  the 
early  summer  of  last  year.  When  fully  grown  the 
group  promises  to  be  a  most  attractive  one,  the  deeply- 
cut  and  much  divided  leaves  spreading  out  freely,  and 
the  handsome,  erect  cups,  covered  externally  by  a 
silkpn  down,  are  of  a  rich  dark  purple  within.  This 
shade  may,  however,  vary  among  the  seedling?,  as  it 
does  again  in  certain  stages  of  the  open  flowers. 

Seedlings  from  Tufted  Pansy  Pembroke- 

— Tills  has  been  much  admired  all  through  the  sum- 
mer season,  its  large  circular,  rayless,  clear  yellow 
blossoms  being  quite  distinct  from  all  others,  and 
they  are  much  paler  on  the  upper  petals.  Uufortu- 
nately,  by  July  the  growth  becomes  too  leggy,  and 
shows  the  need  of  an  improved  habit.  From  2nO  to 
SOU  seedlings  of  this  variety  raised  in  the  spring  there 
is  now  a  most  interesting  result,  and  several  plants 
with  blossoms  of  a  rich  colour  and  possessing  a  more 
compact  habit  are  flowering  profusely.  — D.  B.  C. 

Rudbeckia  Maxima. — This  stately  plant  is 
noteworthy  now  in  Waterlow  Park.  The  flowers 
are  large  with  long,  broad,  and  semi-drooping 
rich  yellow  florets  and  a  well  defined  conical  disc 
of  a  purplish  maroon  colour.  The  silvery  green 
foliage  of  the  plant  is  also  striking.  The  height 
of  the  plant  is  about  3J  feet. — D.  B. 

Rudbeckia  Newmani. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  the  Cone-flowers,  and  just  now  is  at 
its  best.  Isolated  clumps  in  tbe  hardy  border  are 
effective  and  always  a  welcome  feature  at  this 
season,  but  to  be  fully  appreciated  it  should  be 
seen  in  large  breadths,  where,  if  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  hardy  plants,  such  as  Pentste- 
mons  and  other  equally  showy  suV>jects,  the  con- 
trast is  striking.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  valuable  perennials  in  flower  at  this  season. 
-  C.  A.  H. 

Dianthus  cyclops. — Is  it  possible  that  the 
really  fine  form  of  this  handsome  single  Pink  is 
overlooked  by  gardeners  as  a  rule?  Not  only  is 
it  good  in  form,  but  it  is  dwarf,  freely  flowered, 
and  of  good  size.  Individual  blossoms  of  this 
fine  single  Pink  are  about  2  inches  across,  the 
petals  remarkable  for  their  smooth  edge,  and  the 
pink  shade  rendered  very  attractive  by  a  large 
crimson  centre.  A  large  bed  of  this  has  been 
very  striking  for  some  time  past,  and  even  now 
promises  a  still  further  display. — E.  J. 

Salpiglossis  sinnata  vars. — At  the  present 
time  this  beautiful  annual  is  displaying  its  vary- 
ing and  well-nigh  endless  charmin"  shades  to 
advantage,  and  few  things  are  more  beautiful  or 
interesting  than  a  bed  of  these  of  a  good  strain. 
The  flowers  in  their  wonderful  colours  embrace 
shades  that  are  quite  unique,  and  doubtless  a  few 
years  hence  will  see  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  habit  of  these  things,  which  is  now  frail  and 
somewhat  thin  also.  By  a  little  care  in  raising 
the  seedlings,  the  present  straggling  habit  may, 
however,  be  modified. — E.  J. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Mrs.  A.  Peart. — To  see 
this  type  of  the  Dahlia  in  proper  form,  with  its 
neatly  q  uilled  florets,  it  must  be  grown  thoroughly 
well.      Under  such  treatment  individual  flowers 


are  very  pretty,  yet  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
flower  from  a  garden  point  of  view  is  lost,  because 
of  the  weak  footstalks  which  characterise  the 
growth.  Instead  of  the  flowers  looking  one  in  the 
face  as  it  were,  they  overhang  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  only  be  seen  satisfactorily  by  raising 
them  with  the  hands.  The  colour  is  creamy  white. 
—B.C. 

Tufted  Pansy  Lavinia. — Although  a  more 
circular  flower  than  Violetta,  the  original  of  the 
miniature-flowered  Tufted  Pansies,  there  is  much 
beauty  in  this  charming  kind.  It  is  a  little  later 
than  the  ordinary  large- flowered  varieties  in 
coming  into  flower,  but  when  once  they  begin 
to  make  their  appearance  they  continue  until  the 
end  of  the  season.  At  this  time  its  pretty  little 
pale  bluish  lavender  blossoms,  with  a  rayless 
yellow  eye,  are  freely  produced.  This  is  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  season,  and  was  figured  in  The 
Garden,  February  19,  1898.— C. 

Seedling  Tufted  Pansies.— Mr.  D.  B.  Crane, 
of  Highgate,  sends  us  a  charming  series  of  his 
Pansy  seedlings.  Mr.  Crane  is  working  in  an 
interesting  way  trying  to  get  the  flowers  smaller 
even  than  Violetta,  and  we  hope  he  will  go  on 
with  this  strain.  It  may  be  very  precious  for 
rock  gardens,  getting  some  of  the  small  kinds  of 
good  colour.  Being  of  a  perennial  nature  these 
little  Pansies  will  be  among  the  best  things  to 
grow  on  rock  gardens  or  walls.  Their  beauty  of 
colour  and  distinctness  fit  them  well  for  this 
purpose,  and  they  will  prolong  the  length  of  rock- 
garden  bloom. 

Placea  ornata. — Mr.  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill, 
sends  us  some  flowers  of  this  with  the  following 
note  : — This  was  received  from  Chili  with  Teco- 
phylaja  cyanocrocus,  and  I  believe  it  requires 
somewhat  similar  treatment.  The  last-named 
plant  Mr.  Burroughes,  of  Stamford,  has  had 
growing  outside  for  many  years,  but  not  the 
Placea.  I  should  think  it  requires  a  warm  green- 
house to  do  it  well.  The  flowers  sent  you  were 
cut  from  small  collected  plants.  I  have  had 
flowers  here  quite  double  the  size,  and  four  on  a 
stem.  I  have  had  all  mine  grown  in  a  cool  green- 
house just  kept  from  frost. — Amos  Perry. 

Gentiana  asclepiadea  alba. — Considerable 
use  is  made  of  this  plant  at  Kew  in  the  rock 
garden  in  a  variety  of  places,  and  with  good 
results  generally.  In  some  instances  the  blue 
and  white  combine,  in  others  the  species  is  repre- 
sented by  large  clumps  of  several  years'  growth, 
and  yet  again  a  few  are  in  raised  positions,  and 
the  willowy  branches  allowed  their  own  way  pro- 
duce a  very  pretty  result  by  mingling  with  other 
things  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  In  these 
raised  positions  where  sufficient  depth  of  soil  is 
at  hand  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
graceful  of  summer-flowering  plants,  and  which  in 
truth  has  no  rival  in  its  own  genus. — E.  J. 

Acalypha  hispida  (Sanderse) — This  plant 
novelty  has  been  so  abundantly  referred  to  of  late 
that  little  remains  to  be  said  concerning  it.  At 
the  same  time  we  call  attention  again  to  the  plant 
because  of  some  examples  fully  6  feet  high  we 
have  seen  that  were  grown  without  stopping,  and 
which  appears  to  be  much  the  best  way  of  treat- 
ing it.  Thus  grown,  the  plants  retain  the  hand- 
some leaves  to  the  pot,  while  the  reddish-crimson 
tail-like  appendages  depend  over  each  other  in  a 
remarkably  profuse  manner,  even  to  the  very 
summit.  The  way  the  colour  is  retained  in  these 
drooping  inflorescences  is  also  noteworthy,  and 
therein  is  much  of  its  decorative  value  invested. 

"Veronica  parviflora. — The  shrubby  Veronicas 
are  all  welcome  in  their  season,  and  the  one  under 
notice  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  so  pretty 
in  my  garden  before.  The  winter  of  1894-5 
killed  the  two  old  plants  I  had,  but  some  young 
self-sown  seedlings  escaped,  and  these  with  others 
raised  since  are  now  very  pleasing.  Seedlings  *• 
come  up  frequently  here,  and  have  now  and  then 
to  be  pulled  up  when  they  appear  in  quarters 
reserved  for  small  growing  alpines.  The  flowers 
are  white  and  very  profusely  produced  in 
spikes.     I  grew  this  Veronica  for  several  years 
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without  knowing  its  name  until  I  saw  it  at  Edge 
Hall. — S.  .AltNOTT,   Carxi  t/iurii,   hi/  Dinii/ni'i. 

Rudbeckia  laciniata   Golden    Glow. — My 

first  impression  of  this  double  Cono-tlowor  was 
not  a  favourable  one,  derived  as  it  was  from  a  cut 
flower  which  looked  lumpy  and  heavy.  Last  year 
a  good  plant  or  two  in  bloom  led  one  to  think 
more  highly  of  it,  and  longer  acquaintance  con- 
firms the  more  favourable  opinion.  It  is,  I  think, 
a  plant  which  will  give  more  pleasure  if  grown  in 
a  poor  soil  than  in  a  heavy  and  rich  one.  In  the 
former  its  naturally  tall  habit  is  checked  and 
the  flowers  reduced  in  size.  If  grown  in  a  shel- 
tered place  and  left  unstaked  its  natural  grace  is 
not  destroyed,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  its  habit 
is  in  its  favour,  especially  if  it  rises  through 
dwarfer  flowers.— S.  Akxott. 

Zauschneria  californica. — .Just  now  this  is 
one  of  tho  most  brilliant  of  the  subjects  flowering 
in  the  rock  garden,  the  flowers,  long  and  tubular 
in  outline,  being  of  a  vermilion-scarlet  shade.  In 
certain  districts  this  plant  is  not  considered  strictly 
hardy,  but  I  do  not  think  the  experience  general. 
One  item  should  be  kept  in  view  when  planting  this. 
It  is  this — its  liabilit}'  to  spread  by  stoloniferous 
growths,  which  require  some  space  superficially. 
By  means  of  these  underground  shoots,  the  plants 
if  planted  rather  more  deeply  than  usual  may 
generally  be  depended  upon  to  spring  again  even 
after  hard  frost,  or,  if  the  latter  sets  in,  the  plant 
by  its  strictly  herbaceous  character  is  one  of  those 
subjects  easily  mulched  over  for  the  time  being. 

The  Cornish  Heath  (Erica  vagans).— In  the 
rock  garden  in  autumn  the  Heaths  are  usually 
very  attractive,  and  none  more  so  than  the 
Cornish  Heath — Erica  vagans.  At  presenta large 
plant  of  the  white  variety,  crowning  a  knoll  on 
the  rockwork  here,  is  very  pleasing.  It  is  true 
that  the  red  anthers  protruding  from  the  flowers 
take  from  its  whiteness,  but  even  this  defect  can- 
not prevent  one  from  admiring  the  beauty  of  the 
plant.  As  an  edging  to  a  walk,  where  it  succeeds 
the  Cornish  Heath  is  very  pleasing.  At  Sham- 
bellie.  New  Abbey,  N.B.,  there  is  such  an  edging, 
and,  as  it  is  kept  in  good  condition,  it  always  looks 
well.  Where  limestone  is  absent,  E.  vagans 
appears  to  succeed. — S.  Arnott,  Catsethuni,  by 
Dumffii  1. 

Kniphofia  Nelsoni. — Where  only  one  spe- 
cies or  variety  of  the  Torch  Lily  can  be  grown,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  favour  this  beautiful  kind, 
simply  because  of  its  great  freedom  of  flowering. 
Indeed,  it  is,  I  believe,  one  of,  if  not  the  most  pro- 
fuse of  its  now  numerous  race,  while  the  dainty 
spikes,  which  are  so  exceptionally  brilliant  in 
colour,  are  large  enough  for  all  purposes  of  cut 
flowers  and  the  like.  Moreover,  the  stems  are  not 
of  the  great  thickness  of  many  kinds,  an  item 
alone  that  prevents  the  use  of  many  in  this  way 
even  in  bold  arrangements  where  a  few  spikes  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  In  short,  K.  Nelsoni, 
whether  in  a  cut  state  or  in  the  border,  is  unique, 
not  only  for  its  useful  size,  but  equally  so  for  its 
briKijnt  colour,  that  in  the  long  tubular  flowers  is 
seen  to  advantage. — E.  .T. 

Lilium  Henryi. — This  lovely  species  is  now 
well  in  flower  at  Kew,  the  plants  sending  up  their 
stems  several  feet  in  height,  so  that  the  richly- 
coloured  flowers  may  lie  easily  seen.  The  group 
in  question  is  planted  in  the  middle  of  a  bed  of 
Osmanthus,  compact  bushes  of  about  .3  feet  high 
and  as  much  through,  the  tallest  stems  of  the 
Lilies  being  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  above  the  bushes. 
The  colour  in  this  Lily,  a  sort  of  apricot-orange 
tone,  is  very  distinct,  altogether  removed  ii-om 
the  more  delicately-toned  L.  Batemanni  in  this 
respect,  because  of  the  orange  shade  overlying  as 
it  were  the  apricot  hue.  This  remarkable  Lily 
is  usually  described  as  orange-yellow,  though  I 
confess  the  latter  colour  very  diliicult  to  discover. 
That  it  is  a  splendid  addition  to  hardy  Lilies  there 
is  no  doubt,  and  happily  it  appears  more  amenable 
to  open-air  culture  than  some,  which  is  a  great 
gain. 

Incarvillea  Delavayi.— It  may  be  because 
Incarvillea  Olgaa  proved  disappointing  as  a  hardy 


plant  that  I.  Delavayi  finds  its  way  but  slowly 
into  our  British  gardens.  Whatever  the  reason 
for  its  being  so  little  grown,  the  sooner  it  becomes 
more  widely  known  the  better.  It  seems  quite 
hardy,  is  by  no  moans  dilHcult  to  grow,  and  can 
be  raised  easily  from  seed.  From  seed  it  has 
been  flowered  the  first  season,  but  unless  sown 
early  and  given  good  treatment  it  will  not  flower 
untd  the  second  year.  It  forms  thick,  fleshy 
tubers  from  which  the  attractive  leaves  and  the 
spikes  of  long,  (!lo\inia-like,  scarlet  flowers  are 
produced.  It  is  (juite  hardy  with  us  in  the  south- 
west of  Scotland,  and  1  .saw  it  in  Ireland  last 
June  in  flower.  It  is  superior  in  size  and  charac- 
ter of  flower  to  I.  Olsia'ii,  and  its  greater  hardi- 
ness is  only  an  additional  recommendation. — 
S.  Aenott. 

Aristolochia  hians.— While  not  figuring 
among  the  largest  of  this  very  remarkable 
genus,  the  species  here  named  is  very  striking  in 
general  appearance,  as  also  in  its  markings. 
The  flowers,  which  emit  a  very  strong  if  not 
altogether  agreeable  odour,  are  produced  some- 
what profusely,  and  externally  are  of  a  greenish 
bronze,  with  dark  veins  distributed  over  the 
somewhat  inflated  lower  half  of  the  flower. 
Internally,  or  rather  the  approaches  to  the  tube 
and  what  may  be  seen  by  the  casual  observer, 
it  is  freely  covered  with  hairs,  while  a  blackish 
maroon  surface  appears  to  surround  the  entrance 
to  the  tube.  The  above  species,  as  also  the  much 
smaller  though  very  beautiful  A.  elegans,  are 
both  flowering  freely  in  the  stove  aquatic  house 
at  Kew,  where  they  appear  to  delight  in  the 
warmth  and  moisture-laden  heat  that  surround 
them. 

Rosa  rubrifolia  or  ferruginea. — This  is  a 
most  distinct  species,  and  worthy  of  more  exten- 
sive cultivation.  Just  now  young  budded  plants 
are  of  beautiful  colour,  the  bluish  wood,  covered 
with  bloom  like  a  Grape,  is  quite  thornless,  and  is 
no  less  attractive  than  the  reddish  leaves.  These 
latter  are  also  glaucous  like  the  wood,  and  are 
seven  in  number.  The  dull  red  rather  small  fruits 
are  not  so  bright  as  the  fruit  of  some  other  Roses, 
but  they  have  a  showy  appearance  when  quite 
ripe.  This  shrub  seems  to  me  as  useful  for  deco- 
ration as  the  purple-leaved  Berberis,  and  I  am 
surprised  it  is  not  planted  in  large  masses,  for  it 
retains  the  rich  colour  all  through  the  summer 
and  autumn.  As  with  many  other  coloured  shrubs 
good  cultivation  and  hard  pruning  are  required 
to  keep  them  in  condition.  If  allowed  to  become 
starved  and  to  grow  uncared  for,  they  quickly 
become  insignificant  objects. — P. 

Combretum  purpureum  — In  a  collection  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers  we  recently  saw 
in  the  west  of  England  appeared  a  fan-shaped 
spray  or  two  of  this  fine  old  evergreen  twiner, 
What  is  known  as  C.  purpureum  is  doubtless  C. 
grandiflorum,  and  it  appears  to  do  well  in  a  warm 
conservatory  or  heated  Fern  house.  Yet,  as  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Biines  says,  "  it  must  not  be 
subjected  to  draughts  in  a  cool  house,  as  it  is 
essentially  a  warm  stove  plant,  coming  from  the 
hot,  moist  regions  of  Madagascar,  and  therefore 
cannot  bear  for  any  length  of  time  either  a  low 
temperature  or  a  dry  atmosphere."'  The  flowers 
are  individually  small,  but  they  are  freely  pro- 
duced in  dense  spikes,  a  number  of  which  in  the 
case  of  a  well  grown  plant  form  a  spray  a  foot 
in  length  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth.  One 
can  quite  understand  the  beauty  of  this  plant 
when  it  is  seen  in  its  native  habitat  adorning  the 
forest  trees  of  the  tropicj  with  immense  festoons 
and  garlands  of  their  gay  flowers.  The  most  suit- 
able foil  for  this  plant  is  a  good  fibrous  peat,  with 
enough  of  sand  added  to  keep  it  well  open.  The 
Combretum,  being  a  slow-rooting  plant,  needs  to 
be  sparingly  watered. — R.  D. 

Chironia  baccifera.— In  a  very  fine  collection 
of  plants  staged  at  the  Sandy  llower  show  bv 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  of  Highgate,  could 
be  seen  a  small  specimen  of  the  charming  pink- 
flowered  Chironia  baccifera,  the  berry-bearinc 
Chironia  from  Southern  Africa.     When  in  flowed 


one  is  reminded  of  a  pink  Linum,  and  the  flowers 
are  freely  produced.  Twenty  years  ago  I  used  to 
see  this  species  thrive  in  collections  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  in  the  west  of  England,  but  it 
is  no  longer  seen.  Someone  used  to  grow  it  into 
capital  three-quarter  specimens,  and  it  was 
always  a  prominent  feature  in  the  foreground  of  a 
collection,  but  the  grower  has  probably  pissed 
away,  leaving  no  successor  capable  of  managing 
this  plant.  It  is  a  soft- wooded  greenhouse  peren- 
nial, thriving  in  a  fairly  coarse  mixture  made  of 
three  parts  of  psat  and  one  of  loam,  with  plenty 
of  coarse  sand  added.  Abundant  drainage  is 
necessary  and  the  plants  should  not  be  overpotted. 
Care  is  necessary  not  to  over- water,  and  especially 
during  the  winter  months.  It  is  perhaps  diflicult 
to  keep  a  specimen  in  the  best  condition  until  it 
becomes  large  in  size,  and  this  miy  account  for 
the  absence  of  the  genus  in  present-day  collections 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. — R.  1). 

Some  attractive  Roses  for  their  fruit. ^ 
The  showiest  seed-pods  of  all  the  Rose  tribe 
are  those  of  Rosa  pomifera.  The  individual 
fruits  are  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of  the 
rugosas,  but  better  displayed  upon  the  bush. 
The  two-year  old  branches  cut  back  to  about 
;!  feet  from  the  ground  produce  laterals  right  up 
the  shoot,  which  blossom  and  yield  two  to  four 
fruits  in  a  bunch.  The  glaucous  foliage  not 
being  so  dense  as  in  the  rugosas,  allows  these 
fruits  to  be  all  the  better  seen.  They  are  about 
IJ  inches  long,  exclusive  of  calyx,  and  \\  inches 
broad.  The  colour  is  beautiful,  the  under  side 
being  orange-scarlet,  and  the  upper  a  mulberry- 
crimson.  They  are  not  unlike  large  Cooseberries, 
having,  like  this  fruit,  numerous  short  hairs. 
The  rugosas  are  well  known  and  are  undoubtedly 
highly  useful  shrubs  in  many  ways.  Apart  from 
their  beautiful  flowers  and  fine  leathery  foliage, 
the  fruits  in  the  early  autumn  become  most  con- 
spicuous. The  single  white  variety  has  the  best 
coloured  pods.  They  are  of  a  flat  cheese  shape 
and  a  bright  orange-scarlet  colour.  The  single 
rose  coloured  kind  has  deeper  coloured  fruit, 
almost  a  mahogany  shade,  with  scarlet  under- 
neath. Another  beautiful  Rose  fruit  is  that  of 
Rosa  alpina.  These  are  unusually  long  and 
narrow,  and  resemble  some  of  the  Capsicums. 
They  are  a  bright  scarlet,  and,  coming  as  they  do 
on  the  smooth  lilac-coloured  wood,  they  are  of 
very  attractive  appearance.  The  leaves  are 
glaucous  and  nine  in  number. — Philomel. 

Crinum  Powelli. — Where  warm  and  sheltered 
positions  exist  in  the  garden  this  handsome  sub- 
ject is  capable  of  fine  results  by  reason  of  the 
exceptional  characteristic  boldness  of  its  growth 
and  the  bold  umbels  of  its  flowers.  All  that  is 
needed  apart  from  the  warm  and  sheltered  posi- 
tion named  is  a  specially  prepared  bed  of  deep 
soil  with  ample  drainage.  A  knowledge  of  the 
bulbs  and  their  size  particularly  will  give  culti- 
vators a  good  idea  of  the  depth  necessary  to 
accommodate  such  things,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  a  sutiicient  covering  overhead.  The 
latter,  however,  may  be  given  from  above  in 
those  circumstances  where  this  is  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  shallowness  of  the  natural  soil,  or 
where  a  possible  wet  subsoil  precluded  the  idea 
of  descending  to  the  requisite  depth.  Good  loam 
and  leaf  soil  in  ei|ual  parts,  and  plenty  of  rotten 
manure  worked  in  very  deep,  with  some  sharp 
grit,  will  do  such  things  well,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  preparation  should  be  good  and  genuine 
in  every  way,  because  of  the  time  such  things  may 
remain  when  once  well  established  in  any  given 
spot.  Not  less  than  2  feet  deep  of  good  soil,  and 
better  still  if  3  feet  can  be  given,  the  whole  being 
made  tolerably  firm  below  and  also  round  about 
the  bulbs.  Above  the  bulbs  this  firmness  should 
be  moderated,  otherwise  crooked  stems  and  the 
like  may  result.  Usually  this  plant  is  grown  in 
tubs  in  the  greenhouse,  and  even  here  is  a  good 
subject  with  its  bold  stems  towering  away  4  feet 
or  .")  feet  high.  At  Kew,  however,  the  plant  is 
grown  inside  and  outside,  and  of  the  latter  ex- 
amples may  be  seen  right  and  left  of  the  large 
Palm  house  now  in  flower,  being  represented  by 
the  above  and  likewi.se  its  white  forms.     In  the 
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narrow  border  here  the  plants  do  well  as  a  rule, 
but  we  remember  seeing  them  in  better  condition 
than  is  the  case  this  year. — E.  J. 


Societies  and   Exhibitions. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETy. 

August  30. 
A  MEETiNi:  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee 
was  held  on  this  date  to  examine  Onions,  Potatoes, 
Tomatoes,  and  Beets.  The  Onion  breadth  in- 
cluded many  varieties  both  of  those  ordinarily 
grown  in  the  winter  and  in  summer.  Long  lines 
were  sown  of  each  variety  in  the  autumn  and 
again  in  the  spring,  whilst  from  the  autumn  sow- 
ing one  other  row  was  planted  in  the  spring, 
each  variety  being  thus  represented  by  three 
rows.  Some  varieties,  notably  the  Tripolis, 
usually  regarded  as  the  best  for  autumn  sowing, 
withstood  the  winter  fogs  worst  of  all,  and 
where  plants  did  well  their  bulbs  were  in  no  case 
so  good,  handsome,  or  hard  as  were  those  of  the 
brown  or  white  Spanish  forms  usually  sown  in 
the  spring.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  bulb  produce 
was  very  tine,  but  some  few  seemed  su  perior  both 
in  excellence  of  stock,  and  in  size  and  quality  of 
bulb.  Three  were  selected  for  three  marks  ; 
Banbury  Cross,  a  fine  flattish  round,  style  of 
Main-crop ;  Nuneham  Park,  a  well-known  tine 
white  Spanish  selection  ;  Wroxton,  tine  globular 
form,  first-rate  both  spring  and  autumn  :  and 
Rousham  Park  Hero,  also  very  fine  for  both 
seasons.  Sutton's  A  1,  a  superb  round  Onion, 
especially  good  from  the  autumn  sowing,  and 
Cocoanut,  a  tine  deep  globular  variety,  both  first- 
rate,  had  previously  received  awards.  Very 
goodalsowere  Giant  Zittau,  Cranston's  Excelsior, 
Eclipse,  Trebons,  and  the  Sutton's  Globe.  Po- 
tatoes were  in  great  numbers.  First  earlies  ran 
rather  small,  because  of  drought,  but  later  ones 
were  excellent,  no  less  than  thirteen  new  ones 
being  selected  for  the  cooking  test.  All  were 
very  fine  croppers.  Very  little  disease  was  seen, 
but  a  few  varieties  produced  very  coarse  tops 
and  few  tubers,  and  some  others,  the  great  crop- 
per Up  to  Date  for  instance,  showing  a  good  deal 
of  growing  out.  Its  dwarfer  and  earlier  fellow 
from  the  same  raiser.  Challenge— tubers  flattish 

round,  handsome,  and  borne  in  great  abundance 

was  entirely  free  from  that  defect,  so  also  were 
many  other  strong  growers.  Eventually  the 
committee,  after  tasting  the  admirably  cooked 
samples  of  each  variety,  awarded  three  marks  to 
Challenge ;  The  Major,  white,  half  long ;  The 
Queen,  flattish  round  ;  Ellen  Terry,  great  cropper, 
handsome  white  tubers  ;  Devonian,  kidney,  white, 
superior  flavour ;  Foo,  kidney  (from  the  Canary 
Islands),  excellent  ;  and  Fishtoft  Seedling,  a  won- 
derful cropper  and  fine  for  field  culture.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  batches  of  new  varieties  seen  at 
Chiswick  for  some  time.  Tomatoes  showed  com- 
paratively little  novelty.  Three  marks  were 
awarded  to  St.  Simon,  fruits  rich  colour,  medium 
size,  very  round  and  handsome  ;  Stirling  Castle, 
a  great  cropper,  fruits  medium  size;  and  Peach 
Yellow,  not  a  heavy  cropper,  but  the  fruits  are  of 
delicious  flavour  and  of  a  pleasing  sulphur-yellow 
colour,  carrying  a  thick  bloom.  A  variety  named 
Semperfructifera,  having  small  fohage  and  carry- 
ing huge  clusters  of  small  red  Pear-shaped  fruits, 
wonderfully  pretty,  obtained  two  marks  as  a 
decorative  variety.  The  collection  of  Beets  had 
suftered  somewhat  from  the  drought.  The  stocks 
were  very  good,  but  the  best  quality  and  colour 
were  found  in  Cheltenham  Greentop,  which  was 
recommended  foraF.C.C.  It  was  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Poupart  that  this  was  by  far  the  most 
popular  variety  in  the  market,  some  growers 
having  twenty  acres  of  it.  Three  marks  were 
awarded  to  a  first-rate  stock  of  Red  Globe,  the 
roots  being  very  deep  and  dark  in  colour,  with 
tops  of  more  even  form  than  are  usually  seen. 


The  next  fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural   Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 


September  6,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street, 
Westminster,  from  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  A  lecture  on 
"The  Disa"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  T.  \V.  Birkin- 
shaw  at  3  o'clock. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 
SHOW,  DUBLIN. 
The  autumn  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ireland  was  held  in  the  grounds  of 
Merrion  Square.  Though  the  weather  was  not 
fine,  the  attendance  was  very  large.  The  entries 
exceeded  those  of  last  year,  and  the  quality  of 
both  tlie  fruit  and  flowers  was  very  high.  Among 
the  particular  features  of  the  collection  of  cut 
blooms  was  the  grand  display  of  Begonias.  The 
collection  of  forty-eight  blooms,  which  obtained 
for  Lord  Ashbrook  the  challenge  cup,  value  £10 
(presented  by  Lady  Ashtown),  was  a  splendid 
exhibit.  The  variety  of  the  blooms  was  no  less 
remarkable  than  the  fulness  and  richness  of  each 
flower.  Messrs.  Richard  Hartland  and  Son,  of  the 
Lough  Nurseries,  Cork,  were  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate  for  three  new  specimens  of  Begonias, 
viz. ,  Lady  Ashbrook,  a  bright  canary-yellow ; 
Lord  Ashbrook,  salmon-pink,  with  white  centre  ; 
and  H.  R.  O'Kearney,  cerise  colour.  Messrs. 
Alexander  Dickson  and  Co.,  of  Newtownards, 
showed  a  collection  of  Roses,  and  their  stand  of 
forty-eight  blooms  was  awarded  first  prize.  Their 
collection  was  also  recommended  by  the  judges 
for  the  certificate  of  the  council.  Messrs.  M'Gredy 
and  Son,  of  Portadown,  were  also  among  the 
successful  exhibitors  in  Begonias,  being  awarded 
a  silver  medal  and  other  prizes.  Carnations  were 
a  particularly  fine  collection.  Mr.  Forbes, 
Hawick,  took  the  silver  medal  for  his  collection. 
Messrs.  Ramsay  and  Son,  Ball's  Bridge  Nurseries, 
had  on  view  a  splendid  collection  of  plants  and 
cut  blooms.  The  latter  comprised  Dahlias,  Roses, 
Gladioli,  Begonias,  and  Asters,  and  the  whole 
constituted  a  beautiful  exhibit.  In  plants,  the 
group  from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  sent 
in  by  Mr.  Moore,  curator,  commanded  universal 
admiration.  The  rare  and  beautiful  specimens 
constituted  one  unique  feature  of  the  show,  and 
the  fruit  was  particularly  good.  A  great  number 
of  new  exhibitors  entered  the  lists  this  show,  and 
the  council  of  the  society  noted  this  fact  with 
pleasure,  as  it  indicates  new  interest  in  their 
work.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  show 
was  the  appointment,  for  the  first  time,  of  a  lady 
judge,  Miss  Curry,  of  Lismore,  Waterford.  The 
stands  of  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson  and  Sir 
James  W.  Mackey  and  Co.,  which  were  located 
on  the  grounds,  and  displayed  a  superb  collection 
of  bulbs  and  seeds,  formed  another  feature  of  the 
show. 


Public  Gardens. 


Prince  George's  Ground,  Kaynes  Park. 
— The  Grocers'  Company  have  granted  100 
guineas  and  the  Leathersellers'  Company  10 
guineas  towards  the  €10,000  which  the  London 
Playing  Fields  Committee  are  trying  to  raise  for 
the  purchase  of  Prince  George's  Ground,  Raynea 
Park,  as  a  playing  field  for  Londoners  of  the 
poorer  classes.  The  amount  secured  up  to  the 
present  is  about  £6.300.  The  balance  has  to  be 
found  before  Christmas,  when  the  committee's 
option  to  purchase  expires. 


National    Chrysanthemum    Society.— On 

Monday  evening  last  the  executive  committee  of 
this  society  held  a  meeting  at  Carr's  Restaurant, 
Strand,  when  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  presided.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read 
and  confirmed  and  other  routine  business,  such  as 
correspondence,  etc.,  dealt  with,  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Dean,  gave  a  statement  concerning  the  annual 
excursion,  which  was  generally  considered  to  be 
highly  satisfactory.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Mr.  Dean  for  the  able  manner  in  which  all  the 
details  of  the  outing  were  carried  out.  The  meet- 
ing next  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  arbitra- 
tion committee,  which  is  constituted  as  follows, 
viz.,  the  officers,  with  Messrs.  Moorman,  Outram, 
and  Fife,  three  to  form  a  quorum.  A  vacancy  on 
the  executive  committee  that  has  arisen  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Daniels,  who  is  leaving  Lon- 
don, was  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  H. 
A.  Needs.  It  was  resolved  that  the  details  relat- 
ing to  the  annual  dinner  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  sub-committee,  and  thefollowino- 
gentlemen  were  nominated  for  the  purpose  :— Mr! 
Simpson,  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  George  Gordon. 
The  subject  of  a  supplement  to  the  otiicial  cata- 
logue was  raised,  and  the  meeting  decided  that 
the  work  should  be  postponed  until  after  the 
season's  novelties  had  been  seen.  New  members 
and  several  affiliated  societies  were  elected. 


Roses  for  climbing  through  trees. — Will 
anyone  kindly  give  names  of  Tea,  Hybrid  Tea,  and 
Noisette  Koses  that  can  be  counted  on  to  climb 
through  trees. — A. 

*»*  We  think  you  would  find  the  following 
useful  and  free-growing  Roses  of  the  Tea,  Hybrid 
Tea  and  Noisette  tribes  suitable  for  climbing 
through  trees  : — Aimee  Vibert,  Belle  de  Bor- 
deaux, Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Climbing  Captain 
Christy,  Desprez  a  fleurs  jaune,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Kaiserin  Friedrich,  Longworth  Rambler,  Mme. 
Alfred  Carriere,  Mme.  Berard,  Mme.  Marie 
Lavalley,  Marie  Robert,  Pink  Rover,  Reine  Marie 
Henriette,  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg,  Reve 
d'Or,  Souvenir  de  Mme.  -J.  Metral,  Waltham 
Climber  No.  1.  We  should  advise  you  if  prac- 
ticable to  insert  at  the  base  of  the  tree  a  fair-sized 
cask  filled  with  good  compost  consisting  of 
fibrous  loam  three  parts,  decayed  cow  manure  one 
part,  and  small  quantity  of  bone-meal.  By  plant- 
ing the  Roses  into  this  compost  they  have  a  far 
better  chance  of  succeeding,  and  the  cask  would 
prevent  the  roots  of  the  trees  from  robbing  those 
of  the  Roses. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts. — The  past 
week,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  of  about  average 
temperature.  The  temperature  of  the  soil  at 
•i  feet  deep  has,  however,  fallen  3°,  and  at  1  foot 
deep  as  much  as  5°  since  the  last  report  was 
issued,  but  is  still  at  both  depths  between  3°  and 
4"  warmer  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell  on  three 
days  during  the  week,  but  to  the  total  depth  of 
less  than  two-tenths  of  an  inch.  The  ground 
remains  very  dry,  no  measurable  quantity  of  rain- 
water having  come  through  either  percolation 
gauge  for  ten  days,  With  the  exception  of  1893 
the  past  month  was  the  warmest  August  experi- 
enced here  during  the  thirteen  years  over  which 
my  observations  extend.  The  hottest  period  was 
from  the  11th  to  the  23rd,  when  the  highest  day 
temperature  never  fell  lower  than  "5°,  and  on  six 
days  exceeded  81°.  Rain  fell  on  twelve  days  to 
the  aggregate  depth  of  IJ  inches,  or  less  than 
half  the  average  amount  for  the  month,  making 
this  the  driest  August  for  eleven  years.  It  was  a 
sunny  month,  the  mean  duration  of  bright  sun- 
shine being  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  a  day 
in  excess  of  the  August  average.  The  summer  of 
1898  proved  a  warm  one,  but  not  so  warm  as  any 
of  the  three  previous  summers.  The  ramfall  was 
considerably  less  than  half  the  average  quantity 
for  the  quarter.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
1S87  this  was  the  driest  summer  in  this  district 
during  the  past  forty-three  years. — E.  M.,  Berk- 
hdmited. 


Carnation  book  (if.  W.  Williamson). — The 
"Carnation  Manual,"  published  by  Cassell  and  Co.. 
cnntaina  the  best  information  about  Caniatiou8  (not 
illustrated).  It  gives  no  information  on  Pinks.  That 
must  be   obtained   from   the    gardening    papers. — J. 

D0UGL.\S. 

Rust  in  Begonias.— Jly  Begonias,  Gloxinias, 
and  the  earlier  Cyclamen,  have  suffered  from  rust. 
The  house  is  a  three-quarter  spaco.  I  have  air  in  at 
the  top  and  a'so  open  a  little  the  front  sashes.  The 
liouses  were  painted  and  properly  cleaned,  and  I  do 
not  understard  how  it  comes  about.  Some  of  the 
plants  1  bought  this  year  I  have  had  to  throw  away.  1 
must  give  up  growing  or  discover  if  possible  some 
remedy. — W.  G. 

Name  of  plant. — M.  Moody.— TAedkxgo  Echinus. 
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NOTES  ON  APPLES. 
There  are  some  few  varieties  of  these  hardy 
fruits  that  seem  to  have  generally  borne  better 
this  season  than  have  others,  and  it  is  possible 
that  on  such  a  fact  may  be  presently  based  the 
assumption  that  these  are  the  most  reliable 
varieties  to  grow.  It  is  very  ea.sy  to  leap  to 
conclusions  that  are  not  correct,  although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  some  few  varieties, 
notably  I\Ianks  and  Hemskirk  Codlins,  are 
invariably  very  good  croppers,  but  equally  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  best  cropping 
trees  of  Apples  this  year  are  those  that  did  not 
fruit  materially  last  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  seen  myriads  of  trees  that  fruited  freely 
last  year  almost  fruitless  this  season.  That  is 
a  fact  which  has  to  be  taken  well  into  con- 
sideration when  dealing  with  the  erratic  results 
of  one  of  the  finest  blooms  on  record,  as  it  does 
seem  evident  that  the  comparative  inability  of 
the  trees  to  produce  fertile  bloom  had  more  to 
do  with  the  lightness  of  the  present  crop  than 
had  the  dull,  cold  spring.  Naturally  if  the 
weather  did  so  much  injury  to  the  bloom,  how 
was  it  that  some  trees  have  such  good  crops 
whilst  others  have  no  fruit  ?  The  prevalence  of 
certain  weather  so  universally  last  spring  does 
not  fully  explain  that,  especially  when  we  see 
these  diverse  results  in  the  same  garden  or 
orchard,  whereas  the  assumption  that  it  is  a 
question  of  fertility  of  bloom  does  explain  it. 
But  just  as  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer, so  do  not  one  or  even  two  rather  sparse 
seasons  indicate  that  hardy  fruit  growing  is  a 
failure.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  we 
see  this  season  almost  record  bush  and  Straw- 
berry crops,  and  in  many  places  really  excellent 
tree  crops. 

Fruit  reports  are  naturally  pessimistic.  They 
are  the  outcome  generally,  and  this  season  par- 
ticularly, of  the  exceeding  bloom  promise  and 
the  poor  fruit  produce.  Still,  seeing  that  the 
majority  of  the  reports  were  written  some  time 


since,  and  both  Apples  and  Pears  have  mate- 
rially increased  in  size  since,  there  is  more 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  better  crop  of 
these  fruits,  and  Plums  also,  than  was  looked 
for  earlier.  The  special  trouble  with  Apples 
during  the  past  month  of  August  has  been, 
beyond  great  heat,  almost  unwonted  dryness. 
No  doubt  the  soil  has  been  very  dry,  especially 
low  down,  where  the  tree-roots  are,  so  far  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  showers  that  here  and  there 
have  fallen.  There  is  now  not  the  least  expec- 
tation that  there  will  be  any  material  rainfall 
sufficient  to  go  deep  ere  the  leaves  have 
matured,  and  when  the  leaves  fall  there  will  be 
no  danger  to  the  buds  should  very  heavy  rains 
come,  as  the  sap  will  be  resting  or  congealed. 
Indeed,  there  could  hardly  be  a  better  aid  to  the 
production  of  a  very  fine  tree  crop  of  fruit  next 
year  than  would  be  a  saturating  wet  winter, 
as,  with  the  wood  so  hard  and  ripe,  and  the 
branches  so  thickly  studded  with  fruit-buds, 
only  this  soaking  for  the  roots  is  needed  to 
enable  these  buds  to  produce  tine  fertile  flowers 
next  spring.  If  the  needed  heavy  rainfall  does 
not  come,  the  prospect  of  getting  a  fine  tree 
fruit  crop  next  year  will  be  far  from  rosy. 
Although  what  crop  there  is  of  Apples  seems 
to  be  fairly  distributed  between  dwarf  and  tall 
or  standard  trees,  yet  all  sections  of  trees  have 
been  largely  feeling  the  unusual  dryness  at 
the  roots  which  has  so  long  prevailed.  If  the 
dwarf  trees  give  the  finest  fruits,  they  shed 
their  fruits  the  most  readily.  Thus  it  may  be 
assumed  that,  dry  as  are  the  subsoils,  and  deep, 
too,  yet  the  trees  which  have  their  roots  deep 
down  in  the  ground  are  finding  more  moisture 
than  those  whose  roots  are  near  the  surface. 
Of  course,  such  dwarf  trees  could  be  readily 
benefited  by  giving  them  liberal  soakings  of 
water,  but  in  how  few  cases  can  such  supply  of 
moisture  be  furnished,  especially  where  all 
other  crops  and  also  lawns  and  shrubs  are 
needing  moisture  even  worse.  During  such  a 
season  as  the  present  there  could  hardly  be  a 
boon  more  valued  by  the  hardy  fruit  grower 
than  a  liberal  supply  of  liquid  sewage.     That, 


however,  instead  of  using  for  the  benefit  of  our 
tree  and  other  crops,  we  prefer  to  pour  into 
our  rivers  and  the  sea,  thus  wasting  that  of 
which  we  have  such  absolute  need.  It  is  one 
of  the  difficulties  surrounding  Apple  culture  on 
an  intelligent  basis  that  whUst  trees  thrive 
best,  and  find  most  moisture  for  the  roots,  in 
low-lying  situations,  especially  in  alluvial 
valleys,  yet  such  positions  are,  of  all  others, 
the  most  dangerous  to  the  bloom  in  the  spring. 
How  often  have  we  seen  the  bloom  on  trees  in 
valleys  almost  destroyed  by  spring  frosts,  whilst 
the  bloom  on  trees  planted  on  the  higher 
ground,  and  especially  on  hillsides  or  airy 
slopes,  where,  of  course,  there  is  less  root 
moisture,  is  probably  quite  unharmed.  This 
fact  shows  the  importiince  of  choosing  suit- 
able and  airy  sites  for  Apples  rather  than 
those  which,  if  on  rich  holding  soils,  are  yet 
readily  influenced  for  evil  in  the  spring  by 
humid  atmospheres  and  mists.  There  is  rather 
a  craze  for  large-fruited  varieties,  doubtless 
because  such  fruits  wear  so  noble  an  aspect  on 
the  exhibition  table.  But  the  best  average 
fruiters  do  not  produce  the  largest  fruits,  as 
the  two  Codlins  already  referred  to  indicate. 
Then  of  ordinary  kitchen  and  capital  market 
varieties  there  are  few  better  average  croppers 
than  are  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Stirling  Castle, 
Cellini  Pippin,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Cox's  Po- 
mona, and  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  An  exten- 
sive orchard  planted  with  these  varieties  alone 
for  market  would  be  well  furnished,  and  very 
probably,  taking  an  average  of  years,  the  pro- 
duct from  a  given  number  of  trees  would  be 
greater  than  from  so  many  of  any  other  eight 
varieties.  None  are  coarse  growers  ;  they  begin 
to  fruit  fairly  early,  and  may  be  planted  closer 
together  than  can  other  famous  and  favourite 
varieties  that  have  not  the  same  average  crop- 
ping qualities.  The  practice  of  growing  Apples 
as  espaliers  is  not  too  common,  but  whilst  these 
trees  are  few,  I  have  noted  that  from  year  to 
year  they  seem  to  fruit  with  exceeding  rcgu 
larity.  Such  trees  are  easily  cleansed  and 
pruned  ;  as  easily  protected  from  birds  by  net- 
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ting ;  and  not  being  swayed  by  wind,  fruits  are    risk  of  passing  through  the  winter  without  such 
readily  thinned,  and  these  invariably  come  fine    -—'--'---      ''-   -jj-'-—   '■-    -'■-  -l.-u         -^i 

and  handsome.  A.  D. 


Apple  Kerry  Pippin.— This  old-fashioned 
but  highly  esteemed  Apple  will  soon  be  fit  for 
table,  and  those  who  prefer  a  crisp-eating  aromatic- 
flavoured  fruit  will  find  it  hard  to  beat  while  in 
season.  It  is  one  of  those  sorts  which  produce 
good  crops  of  fruit  in  most  seasons,  and  can  be 
relied  on.  The  fruits  are  small  it  is  true,  but 
quite  large  enough  for  dessert.  It  is  a  hardy 
grower  and  succeeds  equally  well  grown  in  any 
form  of  tree.  A  good-sized  standard  or  a  bush 
tree  is  capable  of  carrying  a  great  weight  of  fruit, 
so  that  one  or  two  trees  at  the  most  would  be  a 
sufficient  number  for  providing  fruit  for  private 
consumption. — A.  W. 

Strawberries  in  frames  (F.  ir.  J/.).— In 
asking  for  information  respecting  the  culture  of 
Strawberries  in  cool  frames,  we  assume  that  you 
refer  to  planted-out  ones.  For  that  purpose  make 
up  a  bed  on  a  warm  border  the  exact  dimensions  of 
the  inside  of  a  wooden  frame.  Let  the  soil  be 
good,  and,  of  course,  it  will  be  several  inches 
higher  than  the  surrounding  soil.  Plant  this 
9  inches  apart  with  strong-rooted  runners,  the 
very  earliest  laid  into  small  pots,  from  some  good 
variety.  Some  other  soil  or  long  manure  may  be 
banked  against  the  sides  of  the  bed  or  beds  until 
January.  Then  this  may  be  chopped  away  and 
the  frames  dropped  over  the  beds.  That  will 
bring  the  Strawberry  plants  near  to  the  glass 
when  the  lights  are  on.  (iive  the  plants  plenty 
of  air  in  open  weather.  They  will  bloom  three 
weeks  earlier  and  fruit  before  the  outdoor  beds. 

Apple  Scarlet  Nonpareil. — My  experience 
with  this  Apple  may  be  uncommon,  but  1  find  it 
to  be  one  of  the  shyest  bearing  varieties  grown 
here,  either  as  a  garden  bush  or  orchard  tree.  I 
do  not  remember  having  had  anything  approach- 
ing a  good  crop.  This  I  much  regret,  as  when  in 
season  it  is  one  of  the  best  dessert  Apples. 
Loudon  in  his  catalogue  of  Apples  describes  it  as 
a  good  bearer,  and  this  character  has  been  given 
it  by  different  writers,  and  more  especially  by 
those  who  live  near  to  and  south  of  London,  so  it 
probably  succeeds  best  in  warm  localities  and  is 
not  suited  for  universal  culture.  The  tree  here 
makes  an  abundance  of  lateral  shoots  and  keeps 
very  healthy,  but  does  not  increase  much  in 
stature.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  the  stocks  on 
which  it  is  growing,  and  these  may  possibly  be 
the  cause  of  its  shy  bearing. — J.  C.  Tallack. 

Work  amongst  Strawberries. — Being  tired 
of  waiting  for  rain,  I  have  had  the  whole  of  the 
Strawberry  plants  set  out  in  their  permanent 
quarters.  The  plants  were  thoroughly  soaked 
previously  to  being  knocked  out  of  the  pots  and 
were  again  well  flooded  as  soon  as  planted.  So 
far  they  look  quite  fresh  and  have  commenced  to 
grow,  but  watering  will  have  to  be  followed  up 
to  keep  them  growing.  When  opening  out  the 
holes  to  receive  the  roots  of  the  plants  the  soil 
was  found  exceedingly  dry,  the  previous  crop 
having  been  early  Potatoes,  and  it  will  take  quite 
twenty-four  hours'  steady  rain  to  moisten  it  any 
distance  down.  The  dry  weather,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  getting 
plantations  cleared  of  the  oldest  foliage,  runners 
and  weed  growths.  The  plantations,  too,  which 
were  due  for  clearing  olf,  having  been  on  the 
ground  three  seasons,  were  also  grubbed  up. 
These  after  laying  a  day  or  two  became  so  dry 
that,  together  with  the  rubbish  from  the  other 
plots,  they  were  able  to  be  burnt  on  the  spot. 
This  saved  the  labour  of  wheeling  the  rubbish 
away  and  the  ashes  became  serviceable  for  digging 
in  when  preparing  the  ground  for  a  very  early 
crop  of  spring  Cabbages.  The  oldest  of  the 
remaining  plantations  will  have  a  mulching  of 
thoroughly  decayed  hotbed  material  spread 
between  the  rows  as  soon  as  time  and  labour 
will  admit.  This  will  be  well  worked  up  round 
the  collars  of  the  plants,  as  the  crowns  are  raised 
too  much  above  ground  to  allow  them  to  run  the 


protection.  In  addition  to  its  shielding  them 
from  the  harmful  effects  of  very  severe  frost,  it 
also  benefits  the  stools  to  a  marked  degree,  as 
fruits  are  pushed  out  into  the  material  in  early 
spring.  These,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  are  of 
the  greatest  assistance  to  the  plants  when  perfect- 
ing the  crop. — A.  W. 


GOOD  APRICOTS  FROM  SEED. 
To  THE  Editok  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — I  am  enclosing  with  this  some  specimens 
of  seedling  Apricots.  The  four  fruits  wrapped  in 
tissue  paper  are  from  one  tree,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
very  fine  Apricot  indeed,  with  a  flavour  equal  to 
any  I  have  ever  tried.  The  tree  is  a  first  -  rate 
grower  and  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the  named 
varieties,  as  also  are  the  fruits.  The  single  fruit 
(unwrapped)  is  a  later  variety  and  very  good  also. 
None  of  the  fruits  are  quite  ripe,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pick  them  to  keep  them  from  the  insects, 
and  I  think  they  will  ripen  with  a  day  or  two  of 
storing.  Both  were  raised  in  Mr.  Paley's  garden 
at  Ampton,  and  are  from  the  original  trees.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  fruits  of  some  seedling 
Peaches  another  year. — J.  C.  Tallack,  Livermere 
Park  Gardens. 

*,*  This  is  a  very  interesting  communication. 
They  were  large  and  well-grown  Apricots,  above 
the  average  size,  and  excellent  in  flavour,  although 
gathered  slightly  before  their  time.  The  Apricot 
tree  shows  more  than  any  other  the  evils,  to  which 
we  have  frequently  called  attention  in  The  Gar- 
den, of  the  art  of  grafting.  Except  in  a  very 
few  districts  in  England,  there  is  scarcely  a  fruit 
garden  in  which  the  Apricots  are  in  a  healthy 
state ;  and  this  has  been  going  on  for  generations, 
judging  by  the  old  essays  in  books  which  have 
attempted  to  account  for  the  gumming  and 
always  evident  disease  in  gardens.  We  think  it  is 
simply  owing  to  grafting  the  plants  on  a  wholly 
different  one — the  Plum.  There  is  too  much  dift'er- 
ence  between  them  to  allow  of  perfect  health, 
and  we  think  that  if  every  person  interested  in 
Apricots  were  to  sow  the  seeds  of  good  kinds  he 
would  be  able  to  settle  the  question  for  himself. 
He  miglit  raise  inferior  fruits,  but  he  might  get 
very  good  and  even  better  ones  than  are  now  in 
cultivation  by  growing  them  in  the  cordon  way 
until  they  fruited,  when  it  would  be  easy  to  pick 
out  and  reject  the  bad.  It  would  also  be  surely 
worth  the  while  of  some  nurserymen  to  layer  some 
of  the  very  best  kinds  to  see  if  we  should  in  that 

ay  get  over  the  great  trouble  of  gumming. — Eu. 


matic  conditions  surrounding  your  plants,  of 
course,  differ  materially  from  ours.  Fig  trees  in 
pots,  not  possessing  that  rapid  power  of  recupera- 
tion found  in  the  free-grown  wall  trees,  recover 
from  the  cutting  out  of  large,  old  wood  badly, 
canker  sometimes  resulting.  Perhaps  coating 
the  wound  with  Stockholm  tar  would  enable  it 
the  sooner  to  heal  over. 

Vine  borders. — When  I  recently  saw  the  really 
superb  crops  of  Grapes,  the  bunches  so  fine,  so 
numerous,  and  the  berries  so  large,  carried  by  the  . 
Vines  at  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  I  was 
not  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  the  primary  con- 
stituent of  the  borders  was  a  stift"  clayey  turf 
taken  from  the  surface  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
vineries  stand,  and  the  base  of  which  is  a  mass  of 
solid  harsh  clay.  It  is  very  evident  that  many 
Vines  failures  come  from  lack  of  substance  in  the 
borders.  The  loam  used  is  at  the  outset  too  light 
and  porous.  Then  there  is  added  to  it  too  much 
light  or  gritty  material,  and  usually  far  too  much 
of  soluble  matter  in  the  shape  of  manure.  The 
border  may  be  solid  enough  for  a  few  years,  then 
much  of  the  matter  in  it  is  dissolved.  It  is  then 
very  porous,  soon  dries,  the  roots  seek  elsewhere 
for  moisture  and  fail  to  find  food,  and  bad  colour- 
ing, shanking,  mildew  and  other  evils  follow,  all 
arising  from  the  same  cause — too  great  porosity  of 
the  border.  These  at  Forest  Hill  have  been  made 
some  nine  years,  not  being  at  all  changed,  but 
simply  from  time  to  time  added  to.  Because  of 
the  substance  of  the  chief  constituent  in  them, 
the  Vines  are  in  splendid  health  and  are  carrying 
superb  crops.  The  gardener,  Mr.  Taylor,  is  a 
well-known  exhibitor,  and  his  products  show  that 
although  for  seven  years  past  almost  myriads  of 
prizes  have  been  won  by  the  Grapes  taken  out 
fi'om  these  comparative  small  vineries — for  there 
is  in  all  but  a  span  range  75  feet  by  25  feet— the 
bunches  this  year  are  as  fine  and  as  numerous  as 
ever  ;  indeed,  the  Vines  and  their  crops  represent 
a  triumph  in  Grape  culture.  The  very  stiff  soil 
of  the  borders  is  partially  tempered  by  the  mixing 
with  it  of  some  burnt  clay  and  wood  ashes  with  a 
little  lime  rubbish.  Still,  the  virtues  of  the  stiff 
soil  are  too  well  shown  to  be  questioned. — A.  D. 


Figs  in  pots  (Si.  Petershurg).  —  We  have 
read  your  letter  carefully  through,  and  find  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  furnish  you  with  a  reply 
satisfactory  to  you.  Really  your  practice  seems 
to  be  so  identical  with  the  best  prevailing  here 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  the  weak  spot 
in  it.  We  can  but  infer  that  you  may  be  troubled 
with  some  subtle  fungus  amongst  your  Figs  in 
pots  that  attacks  the  fruits  at  a  particular  period 
in  tlieir  swelling,  causing  them  to  prematurely 
fall.  With  us  such  trouble  is  seldom,  perhaps 
never,  heard  of.  There  is  no  more  successful 
illustration  of  Fig  culture  in  pots  than  can  be 
seen  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  gardens  at  Chis- 
wick,  a  few  miles  west  of  London,  where  in  a 
large,  roomy  span  house  the  plants  in  pots,  rang- 
ing from  9  inches  to  H  inches  over,  do  wonder- 
fully well.  They  include  all  the  best-known 
varieties,  are  grown  in  a  moderate  heat,  have  the 
floor  of  the  house  kept  fairly  moist,  and  fruit 
abundantly  over  the  several  summer  months.  All 
round  the  sides  the  plants  are  on  open  shelves, 
and  in  the  centre  on  a  solid  soil-bed,  but  all  alike 
do  well.  The  position  is  very  unfavourable  in  the 
winter,  as  the  locality  is  very  subject  to  fogs,  but 
of  course  then  the  plants  are  at  rest.  Can  you 
try  syringing  yours,  and  the  house  also,  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture — copper  sulphate  and  lime — 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  are  gathered  up 
and  burnt  ?  Of  course,  no  such  dressing  could  be 
applied  when  the  plants  are  in  fruit.     The  cli- 


RIPENED   WOOD. 

There  is  no  debiil  of  greater  importance  in 
fruit  culture  than  that  of  thoroughly  consoli- 
dating the  growth  made  during  the  summer. 
But  many  growers  have  a  very  indiflferent 
notion  as  to  what  the  term  ripening  means.  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  a  good  term,  as  it  is  so  fre- 
quently used  to  denote  when  fruit  is  fit  for 
use,  and,  as  the  ripening  process  is  usually 
accelerated  by  sunshine  and  dry  heat,  we  are 
apt  to  forget  other  aids  to  development.  The 
more  the  wood  of  all  fruit  trees  grown  under 
glass  is  exposed  to  sun  and  air  the  better,  but 
these  are  not  the  only  factors,  and  I  think  I 
may  say  they  are  not  the  most  important.  It 
is  too  much  the  custom  to  look  on  a  fruit  house 
that  has  perfected  its  crop  as  a  house  that  needs 
no  attention  beyond  throwing  it  open  wide  to 
every  wind  that  blows.  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  that  have  been  carefully  tended  until  the 
fruit  is  finished  are  left  to  do  their  best  with 
often  a  lot  of  red  spider  and  other  insects  upon 
them.  Only  recently  an  experienced  (?)  fruit 
grower  told  me  he  never  syringed  his  trees 
after  the  fruit  was  gathered,  as  it  "prevented 
the  wood  ripening."  In  his  case  the  trees 
were  healthy  and  clean,  and  of  course  syring- 
ing was  not  so  much  needed,  especially  as 
root  nioisture  was  not  being  neglected,  but 
in  numerous  cases  that  have  come  under  my 
notice  trees  are  left  with  the  liorders  absolutely 
cracking  for  want  of  moisture,  and  foliage  flag- 
ging owing  to  the  ripening  process  that  was 
supposed  to  be  going  on.  Now  as  a  matter  of 
fact  Iiealthy  trees  in  autumn,  after  the  crop  has 
been  gathered  and  the  full  amount  of  air  put  on, 
require  even  more  water  than  when  the  fruit 
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was  ripening.     Tho  boixlors  are  moro  e.xposed 
to  Jryini,'  inlluence,  and  if  tho  foliagu  has  been 
well  i)re.served  the  evajjuration  from  this  is  very 
considerable.      All  useless  wood, /.r.,  wood  that 
has  fruited  and   is  not  rec|uired  for  laying  in, 
should  bo  taken   out  innuediately   the  croj)  is 
removed,   whieh  will  allow  the   foliage  on  the 
remaining  slioots  to  have  the  full  .advantage  of 
sun  and  air,  and  by  [)ro|)erly  carrying  out  their 
function  of  sap-elaboration   to  strengthen   the 
buds  at  their  ba.ses.     iMany  varieties  are  prone 
to   crack  if  very  moist   at   the  root  when  the 
fruit  is  tinishing,  and  this  makes  it  the  moro 
neces.sary   to   give   a   thorough   soaking  innue- 
diately the  pruning  is  done.     Wet  every  portion 
of  the  bordiu',  and  on  hot  days  well   wash  tho 
foliage   with   the   syringe  at  least  twice.     The 
parts    of    the    trees  nearest    to   the   glass,    or 
the  apex   of   the    roof  in    sunny  corners,  and 
over    the    hot  -  water    pipes   should    come    in 
for  especial  attention,  applying  the   water   for- 
cibly and  not  using  it  too  cold.     Increase  the  air 
immediatLly  the  fruit  is  gathered,  until  in  a  few 
days  the  house  may    be   thrown  open  entirely. 
It  is  the  same  with  Vines  and  all  tropical  fruits ; 
throwing  a  house  open  and  allowing  the  roots  to 
get   dry,  the   foliage   at   tho   same   time  being 
crowded  and  covered   with  insects,  is  supposed 
in  some  mysterious  way  to   act   beneficially  on 
the  ne.xt  season's  crop,  but  a  little  thought   on 
the  part  of  those  in  charge  must  show  that  it  is 
wrong.     INIuch  more  depends  upon  the   leaves 
being  kept  healthy  until  the  last  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.     And  they  fall  quicker  when  the 
proper  time  comes,  for,  of  course,  the  loosening 
of  the  stem  and  fall  of  the  leaf  is  just  as  much 
part  of  the  work  of  the  N'ine  or  other  tree  as  is 
the  bursting  of  the  buds  in  spring  and  the  sub- 
sequent development  of  the  fruit.     And  this  is 
the  point  I  wished  most  to  emphasi.se  in   this 
note.     It  is  the  greatest  mistake   to   substitute 
roasting  for  ripening.  To  develop  the  wood  pro- 
perly, and  to  make  it  caj)able  of  producing  a  good 
crop  of  fruit,  all  the  natural  forces  of  the  plant 
must   be   kept   going.     Growth  is  one  part   of 
Nature's  scheme,  rest  is  another,  and  to  try  and 
force  a  Vine  or  other  fruit  tree  to  ripen  its  wood 
prematurely  is  just  as  wrong  as  undue  haste  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  forcing. 

With  regard  to  late  lateral  growth  on  A'ines 
a  good  deal  of  misconception  exists,  and  this, 
too,  has  its  bearing  upon  the  point  at  issue. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  details,  the  middle 
course  is  the  safest.  I  like  to  see  a  little  late 
growth,  and  especially  on  young  Vines.  It 
keeps  the  sap  moving  and  encourages  the  roots 
to  activity.  Very  close  stopping,  or  the  entire 
removal  of  laterals,  may  possibly  cause  eyes  to 
push  that  are  better  dormant,  but  to  allow  the 
growth  to  ramble  away  at  will  is  wrong,  leading 
often  to  shading  of  the  principal  leaves  and 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  Where  there  is 
room  I  let  about  four  leaves  form  before  pinch- 
ing, but  otherwise  continue  to  stop  at  the  first 
leaf  when  this  is  about  the  size  of  a  crown 
piece.  Respecting  bud  droi)ping  on  very  early 
Peaches,  which  some  growers  attribute  to  too 
liberal  treatment  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  I 
think  this  can  only  happen  after  a  check  'of 
some  kind.  I  only  grow  Waterloo  of  the  very 
early  varieties,  and  .speaking  from  my  own 
experience  of  it  can  say  that  I  never  get  the 
least  trouble  in  this  way,  though  it  is  in  the 
same  house  with  much  later  kinds,  and  if  there 
was  anything  in  the  over-ripening  theory  I 
fancy  this  would  suller,  as  even  the  late  kinds 
are  treated  as  advised  above.  H.  U. 


Diseased  Melon  root  (An  Old  Suhsn-il„rJ.— 
The  roots  are  infested  by  eel-worm.  This  much- 
to-bedreaded    pest    is    more    often    destructive 


among  Cucumber  plants  tlian  tho.io  of  Melons, 
and  in  either  case  is  dillicult  to  contend  with 
when  once  it  is  establislied  in  tho  roots. 
Little's  soluble  phenyl,  a  strong  disinfectant 
that  chemists  supply  to  order,  applied  in  good 
time  is  to  a  certain  extent  remedial,  and  can  be 
strongly  recommended  as  a  preventive.  Two 
ounces,  or  a  wineglassful,  to  two  gallons  of  water 
will  most  probably  bo  found  safe  and  eiTective. 
Liglit  spongy  soils  and  decaying  vegetable  sub- 
stances or  much  manure  favour  an  attack  of  eel- 
worm,  and  their  use  should  be  avoided.  Besides, 
Melons  succeed  best  in  a  strong  loam  to  which 
tine  mortar  rubbish  or  a  sprinkling  of  artificial 
manure  has  been  added.  The  roots  sent  were 
not  so  knotted  as  might  have  been  expected,  and 
I  should  nob  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  old- 
fashioned  but  faulty  plan  of  drying  off  the  plants 
at  the  roots  when  the  fruit  had  reached  the  ripen- 
ing period  had  been  followed.  In  this  case  the 
usual  early  collapse  of  the  plants  would  have  been 
ha.stened  by  the  eelworm  attack,  but  the  latter 
not  be  solely  to  blame  for  the  failure.  Ne.\t  sea- 
son strong  loam  that  has  been  ex|)0sed  to  the 
action  of  frosts  should  be  employed,  frosts  de- 
stroying any  eel-worms  there  may  be  in  the  soil, 
and  in  addition  a  free  use  of  hot  lime,  both  for 
dressing  the  walls  and  any  soil  there  may  be 
under  the  staging,  should  be  resorted  to.  Allowing 
the  soil  to  become  very  dry  underneath,  through 
merely  wetting  the  surface  instead  of  giving  a 
thorough  soaking,  has  been  responsible  for  bad 
eel-worm  attacks  in  Cucumbers,  and  might  also 
in  the  case  of  Melons. — W.  I. 


KENTISH  FRUIT  CROPS. 


Raspberries. 
Many  excellent  articles  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  resjjecting  the  culture  of  this  useful 
and  delicious  fruit,  but  Raspberry  growing,  as 
it  concerns  the  majority  of  private  gardeners, 
consists  of  looking  after  the  welfare  of  a  few 
rows  of  canes  trained  to  permanent  wires  across 
the  quarters  of  the  kitchen  garden.  The  crop 
under  these  conditions  is  more  or  less  a  per- 
manent one,  and  methods  of  cultivation  are 
generally  well  known.  The  end  in  view  is  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  the  kitchen,  reserv- 
ing just  the  pick  of  the  fruit  for  the  dessert 
table,  and,  as  the  crop  under  favourable  condi- 
tions of  culture  is  a  fairly  certain  and  prolific 
one,  it  is  not  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to  the 
gardener.  There  is,  however,  another  phase  of 
Rasjjberry  culture,  namely,  that  which  supplies 
the  public,  not  only  with  ripe  fruit  in  the 
season,  but  with  jam  all  the  year  round,  and 
the  manufacture  of  various  drinks  for  which 
the  juice  of  the  Raspberry  is  largely  used. 

In  the  days  that  are  gone  by,  when  every 
good  housewife  procured  her  own  fruit  and 
transformed  it  into  home-made  jam,  wholesale 
fruit  growing  was  not  the  business  it  is  at  the 
present  day.  Comparatively  few  people  now-a- 
days  indulge  in  home-made  articles  of  food,  and 
every  season  tons  of  Raspberries  are  bought  up 
by  preserve  makers  and  converted  into  jam. 
Whatever  may  be  .said  against  the  wholesale 
manufacture  of  commodities  such  as  this,  there 
is  one  sound  argument  in  its  favour.  It  has 
created  a  demand  for  immense  quantities  of 
fruit,  and  this  demand  is  being  largely  supplied 
by  cultivators  of  land  who  have  found  that,  Ijy 
altering  their  methods  of  procedure  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  times,  they 
have  fared  better  than  if  they  had  followed  lines 
that  paid  well  enough  in  their  d.-iy,  but  have 
ceased  to  be  profitable.  Foreign  competition 
is  often  set  up  as  being  the  skeleton  in  the  cup- 
board of  English  fruit  growers,  and  so  far  as 
hard  fruits  are  concerned  the  foreign  grower  is 
a  serious  rival.  But  with  soft  fruits  -  and  Ra.sp- 
berries  are  a  case  in  point — there  is  little  to  fear 
in  this  respect,  as  the  nature  of  the  fruit  pro- 


hibits it  being  carried  over  the  long  sea 
journeys.  Tho  industry,  then,  is  our  own,  and 
the  large  iiuantities  of  Raspberries  used  for 
dill'erent  purpo.ses  are  supplied  to  a  great 
extent  from  British  land  by  British  labour. 

But  where  does  the  fruit  come  from  '!  You 
may  travel  over  county  after  county  and  find  in 
every  garden  Raspberry  canes  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  liousehr)ld,  but  not  a  .single 
instance  in  which  the  fruit  is  grown  on  a  largo 
scale  for  sale.  The  presence  of  the  fruit  in 
priv.ite  gardens  everywhere  is  evidence  th.at  the 
Raspberry  is  not  fastidious  as  regards  soil  and 
situation  when  grown  under  favourable,  well- 
defined  cimditions,  and  yet  it  appears  that  it  is 
only  in  certain  favoured  localities  that  Rasp- 
berries will  lend  themselves  to  field  culture, 
for,  like  many  other  fruits,  we  find  them  con- 
fined to  localities.  Kent  is  the  home  of  all 
British  fruits,  and,  by  taking  Hevenoaks  as  a 
centre,  a  tract  of  country  in  the  vicinity  may 
be  traversed  which  is  respon.sible  for  the  ])ro- 
duction  of  more  Raspberries,  probably,  than 
any  similar  area  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Strawberries  also  are  at  home,  and  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  forms  the  staple  crop  of  many 
of  the  farmers.  The  rich,  strong  loam  resting 
on  the  famous  Kenti.sh  chalk  is  well  suited  for 
the  requirements  of  the  Raspberry,  and  out  in 
the  open  fields  may  be  seen  canes  of  a  charac- 
ter so  strong,  sturdy,  and  fruitful,  that  they 
would  be  the  envy  of  many  a  gardener  who  has 
tried  all  the  devices  he  knows  to  get  such 
results,  but  without  success. 

The  Raspberry  season  is  now  practically 
over.  It  follows  closely  on  the  Strawberries, 
and  after  the  rush  of  the  former  fruit  is  past 
growers  turn  their  attention  to  the  latter.  In 
some  instances  the  earliest  and  finest  of  the 
fruit  is  picked  and  sold  in  small  punnets  for 
dessert  purposes,  but  this  trade  is  compara- 
tively a  small  one.  The  Kentish  grower  likes  to 
di.spose  of  his  fruit  wholesale.  Much  of  it  goes 
direct  to  the  jam-maker,  who  makes  arrange- 
ments for  the  purchase  of  what  he  requires 
beforehand.  Many  tons  also  pass  through  the 
market,  some  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis  being  transferred  from  the  fields  by 
road,  and  large  quantities  are  also  sent  to  all 
parts  by  rail.  The  Raspberry  grower  has  to  be 
very  much  on  the  alert  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 
Unlike  some  other  fruits.  Raspberries  cannot 
be  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  and  if  left  on 
the  canes  too  long  they  are  spoiled.  A  field  at 
picking  time  is  an  interesting  sight.  Huge 
piles  of  tubs  or  earthenware  vessels  are  ready 
to  receive  the  fruit  which  a  motley  gathering 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  the  latter  in- 
variably stained  almost  beyond  recognition  with 
the  juice,  proceed  to  fill.  When  the  fruit  is 
dead  ripe  it  sinks  in  the  vessels  and  the  liquor 
rises  to  the  surface,  thus  necessitating  careful 
handling  in  transfer,  but  it  is  no  great  detri- 
ment for  preserve  making,  as  the  whole  is  de- 
posited in  the  vats.  For  jam-m iking  the  fi-uit 
is  generally  picked  without  stalks,  and  it  is  a 
period  of  anxiety  to  the  grower  till  the  crop  is- 
disposed  of.  The  average  crop  this  season  has 
been  good  and  weather  favourable  for  picking, 
though,  as  in  the  case  of  other  small  fruits,  there 
have  been  complaints  about  prices  being  low. 

The  advice  generally  given  for  the  treatment 
of  Raspberries  after  fruiting  is  to  immediately 
remove  the  old  canes.  No  doubt  this  is  right 
where  circumstances  permit  it,  but  the  Kentish 
grower  with  his  acres,  .after  the  rush  of  jjicking 
is  o\er,  has  many  other  duties  more  pressing  to 
claim  his  attention.  The  Raspberries  have  to 
wait  till  the  .short  days  of  early  winter  come 
along,  and  then  the  jjlantations  are  taken  in 
hand,  suckers  are  removed   for  planting  else- 
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where,  old  canes  cut  away  and  burned,  and 
everything  set  in  order  for  the  future.  The 
general  custom  is  to  plant  in  rows,  leaving 
sufficient  room  between  for  cleaning  and  sur- 
face cultivation,  which  is  done  by  hand  or  with 
horse  labour.  Raspberries  are  gross  feeders, 
and  those  who  get  the  best  results  know  better 
than  to  be  niggardly  in  the  way  of  manure. 
Good  farmyard  manure  is  the  best,  but  not 
always  obtainable,  and  in  its  absence  many  tons 
of  London  manure  are  applied  to  the  Rasp- 
berries. Stimulants  are  also  largely  used  in 
the  shape  of  fish  manure,  guano,  and  chemicals 
with  varying  results,  and  the  importance  of  all 
matters  dealing  with  good  cultivation  has  bear- 
ing on  the  success  of  the  Raspberry  crop. 

Among  market  growers  the  idea  of  providing 
supports  for  the  canes  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  therefore  only  such  varieties  are  grown  as 
are  sturdy  enough  to  be  self  ■  supporting. 
Norwich  Wonder  is  largely  grown  in  Kent  for 
market  purposes,  and  is  a  favourite  on  account 
of  its  sturdy  habit  and  prolific  fruiting  qualities. 
The  Kentish  grower,  however,  is  not  conserva- 
tive in  the  way  of  vai'ieties,  but  cultivates  those 
that  suit  his  purpose.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
one  may  see  large  areas  of  Carter's  Prolific, 
Superlative,  and  Northumberland  Fillbasket, 
all  of  which  succeed  wtU  in  the  locality  referred 
to.  The  period  over  which  the  stools  continue 
in  a  satisfactory  state  of  btaving  depends  largely 
on  the  treatment  and  condition  of  soil  and  situa- 
tion, some  plantations  continuing  to  fruit  over 
double  the  time  of  others. 

One  great  bane  of  the  Kentish  grower  in 
the  way  of  enemies  is  the  Raspberry  weevil 
(Otiorrhynchus  sulcatus),  which  often  plays 
havoc  among  the  fruit.  Everybody  connected 
with  the  industry  knows  it,  and  various  ways 
and  means  are  adopted  to  efl'ect  its  extermina- 
tion. But  the  Raspberry  weevil,  like  its  close 
relative  that  gives  trouble  in  the  vinery,  is  a 
tenacious  creature,  and  encased  in  its  hard 
covering  is  safe  from  the  eflects  of  insecticide. 
It  is  a  night-feeding  insect  and  destroys  the 
fruit  in  an  early  stage.  As  prevention  in  all 
cases  is  better  than  cure,  growers  find  that  by 
destroying  old  canes  and  keeping  the  surface 
soil  clean  and  in  good  condition  the  damage 
caused  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  the 
methods  adopted  in  small  gardens  for  the  eradi- 
cation of  pests  are  scarcely  practicable  when 
applied  to  acres. 

In  spite  of  the  cry  of  the  pessimist  about  bad 
times  and  poor  returns,  the  Raspberry-produc- 
ing section  of  the  Kentish  fruit-growing  frater- 
nity appears  to  hold  its  own.  They  have  many 
things  to  contend  with,  but  the  area  under  this 
crop  is  gradually  on  the  increase,  and  as  long  as 
the  English  masses  buy  jam,  manufacturers  will 
doubtless  supply  it,  and  the  shrewd,  practical 
men  of  Kent  will  not  be  behindhand  in  the 
way  of  fruit. G.  H.  H. 

Repotting  Cherry  trees  {May  Duke). — The 
time  to  repot  fruit  trees  is  just  when  the  leaves 
have  commenced  falling,  at  which  period  they 
suffer  no  ill  effects  from  rather  severe  handling, 
and  if  the  operation  is  completed  so  early, 
many  fresh  root  fibres  form  before  the  winter 
arrives.  The  12inch  pot  is  a  good  size  in  which 
to  grow  fruit  trees,  and  if  "  May  Duke's  "  Cherry 
tree  is  in  a  smaller  size  a  shift  may  be  given, 
taking  care  to  loosen  the  tangled  roots,  and  re- 
moving some  of  the  old  soil  as  well.  If  the  tree  is 
to  be  returned  to  the  same  size  pot  as  before,  the 
old  ball  of  soil  and  roots  must  be  reduced  consider- 
ably, lu  either  case  prune  the  broken  roots  witli 
a  knife,  shortening  them  somewhat,  and  repot 
firmly  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  good  loam, 
fibrous  from  choice,  to  one  of  partially  decayed 
horse  droppings,  adding  a  sprinkling  of  old  mortar 
refuse  and  bone  meal.  The  tree  should  be  watered 


if  the  new  soil  is  at  all  dry  and  be  left  in  the  open 
during  the  winter,  merely  protecting  the  pot  with 
a  covering  of  strawy  manure.  In  all  probability 
there  are  only  short  stiff  growths  on  the  tree,  and 
in  this  case  no  pruning  is  necessary,  but  any  long 
straggling  growths  may  be  shortened  sufficiently 
to  restore  a  good  balance  to  tlie  tree,  which 
should  be  done  late  in  the  winter  rather  than 
now.  A  light  airy  position  in  the  greenhouse 
should  be  assigned  to  the  tree  before  the  buds 
expand.  Black  Tartarian  would  be  found  an 
admirable  companion  to  May  Duke,  the  tree  giv- 
ing a  natural  succession  of  fine  fruit  of  the  best 
quality. — W.  I. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Carnation  Nox  is  the  darkest  ut'  dark  crimson 
or  crimyon-maroon  shades,  too  dark  indeed  to  produce 
really  ?ood  results  ia  tbe  garden,  as  beyond  a  certain 
limit  these  exceedingly  dark  forms  are  more  or  less 
gloomy  and  foi'bidding— certainly  the  reverse  of  bright 
and  attractive. 

Centaurea  rutheniea.— The  yellow  Cornflower, 
though  distinct  enough  in  its  heads  of  flowers,  is  not 
one  of  the  best  habited  ot"  hardy  plants,  yet  it  is  one 
of  those  plants  that  specially  good  culture  consider- 
ably improves,  and  better  still  if  grouped  in  a  free 
manner  in  an  isolated  position  rather  than  with  the 
ordinary  things  in  the  border.  In  this  way  the  plant 
is  of  more  than  passing  interest  and  beauty. 

Fodophyllum  Emodi.— The  two  seasons  of  the 
year  when  this  plant  is  conspicuous  are  when  the 
handsome  foliage  is  fully  developed,  or  later  in  the 
year  when  the  brilliant  scarlet  egg-shaped  fruits  have 
perfected  their  fine  colour.  That  so  fine  a  fruit  should 
result  from  this  plant  is  of  itself  an  interesting 
matter,  and  still  more  so  when  in  full  colour,  for  then 
it  is  a  source  of  considerable  attraction. — E.  J. 

Physostegia  virginica  alba. — Though  by  no 
means  a  new  or  even  a  scarce  plant,  this  is  not  made 
so  much  use  of  as  its  merits  justify,  for  it  is  quite  a 
showy  subject  when  freely  grown  in  good  soil.  It  is 
quite  among  the  hardiest  of  border  flowers,  producing 
its  spikes  of  white  flowers  somewhat  freely.  The 
plant  is  benefited  by  being  divided  every  second  year, 
replanting  only  the  youngest  and  freshest  portions. 

Calandrinia  Tweedi.  —  Judging  by  the 
beha.viour  of  a  group  of  this  distmet  plant  in 
the  rock  garden  at  Kew,  there  would  appear  some 
likelihood  of  its  being  a  profuse  flowering  species 
when  more  established.  Should  this  prove  to  he 
the  case,  and  the  perfect  hardiness  of  the  plant 
also  ensured,  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  good 
alpines.  The  blossoms  are  of  good  size  and  possess 
quite  an  uncommon  tone  of  colour,  even  among  the 
variable  shades  of  a  good  collection  of  choice  subjects. 
-E.  J. 

Abutilon  Golden  Fleece. — Probably  no 
other  member  of  this  family  can  boast  of  so  fine 
a  colour  or  of  being  so  great  a  bloomer,  for  it  is 
in  this  respect  well-nigh  perpetual,  provided  a 
greenhouse  temperature  be  given  it.  During  the 
summer  months,  and,  indeed,  far  away  into  the 
waning  months  of  the  year,  the  plants,  when 
covering  space  on  the  glass  roof,  are  one  mass  of 
bloom  incessantly,  the  tine  colour,  apart  from  the 
endless  number  of  drooping  blossoms,  being  quite 
ample  to  attract  attention. 

Rose  Grace  Darling.  —  Quite  early  and 
moderately  late  also  in  the  year,  this  is  a  fine 
and  telling  Rose  in  the  garden,  particularly  where 
a  large  bed  may  be  given  wholly  to  this  one 
variety.  The  blooms  are  both  full  and  very 
handsome  in  appearance,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  colour  is  not  the  best  to 
endure  the  strong  heat  of  a  summer  like  the 
present.  At  the  same  time,  the  profuse  flowering 
of  the  variety  is  enough  to  make  it  worthy  of  a 
special  position  where  the  intense  heat  would  not 
reach  it. 

Lobelia  and  Phlox. — Both  subjects  here  men- 
tioned may  be  regarded  as  of  a  decidedly 
moisture-loving  nature,  which  is  one  reason  why 
they  may  with  impunity  enjoy  or  share  each 
other's  company.  Yet,  apart  from  this,  an 
excellent  effect  may  be  secured  by  grouping,  say,  a 
good  dark-leaved  form  of  Lobelia  cardinalis  with 


a  pure  white  Phlox  of  the  herbaceous  section. 
Equally  satisfactory  is  the  fact  that  both  plants 
flower  at  much  the  same  time,  or  at  least 
sufficiently  near  that  the  desired  result  may  be 
secured.  To  be  quite  vigorous  and  free,  however, 
the  plants  should  not  be  far  removed  from 
moisture. 

Colchicum  byzantinum.  —  This  Meadow 
Saffron  has  been  the  third  in  order  of  flowering 
in  my  collection  this  year.  A  clump  is  now  ex- 
ceedingly effective  and  beautiful  with  the  large, 
prettily- coloured  soft  purple  and  white  blooms. 
It  is  sturdier  in  habit  than  many  of  the  genus 
and  less  liable  to  injury  from  stormy  weather. 
Like  all  the  other  Meadow  Saffrons  it  requires  a 
"carpeter"  to  show  it  to  advantage.  Some  of 
the  Mossy  Saxifrages  are  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  and  many  other  plants  will  readily  occur 
to  those  acquainted  with  the  dwarfer  plants. — 
S.  Arnott,  Carsethorn,  hy  Dumfries,  N.B. 

Mutisia  decurrens. — Last  year  I  sent  you 
some  blooms  of  Mutisia  decurrens.  I  now  send  you 
three  blooms  enclosed  with  this  note.  The  early 
frost  and  winds  destroyed  the  young  shoots,  but, 
notwithstanding,  I  have  had  blooms  for  the  last 
eight  weeks.  It  is  a  pity  this  plant  is  not  grown 
more  extensively.  It  has  stood  five  winters  with 
me,  and  with  no  protection.  The  colour  is  unique 
at  this  time  of  year,  being  not  yellow,  but  a 
decided  orange.  I  am  exposed  to  every  wind,  so 
my  plants  are  not  so  good  as  those  at  Easter 
Duddingstone  (the  late  Mr.  .leuner's).  But 
surely  is  it  not  worth  growing  ? — J.  Mowbkay 
Watson,  Wiiithorpe,  Rarela/on  iJykes,  Edinhunjh. 

Bocconia  microcarpa. — I  send  a  specimen  of 
Bocconia  microcarpa.  It  is  very  like  B.  cordata, 
of  which  also  I  send  a  specimen  to  show  the  dif- 
ference. Though  similar,  B.  microcarpa  is  really 
distinct,  having  rosy  buds,  which  give  a  pretty 
appearance,  and  leaves  which  are  rather  less  cut! 
on  the  margin.  I  received  the  seed  from  Messrs. 
Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.,  who  gave  a  cut  in 
their  supplementary  catalogue  of  last  year,  which 
I  enclose.  They  do  not  give  the  country,  and  the 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  "Index  Kewensis." 
The  plant  appears  to  be  a  good  one  and  a  distinct 
acquisition.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  in  the 
herb  ground  at  Kew.— K.  Irwin  Lynch,  Botanic 
Gardens;  Cambridge. 

Helianthus  multiflorus  maximus. — This  is 
perhaps  not  only  one  of  easiest  grown  of  hardy 
Sunflowers,  but  certainly  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  handsome.  The  large  single  flowers  are 
also  of  a  distinct  shade  of  yellow,  paler  than  in 
the  other  single  forms,  yet  distinctly  pleasing  and 
showy.  Freely  grown,  the  plants  attain  from  6 
feet  to  7  feet  high,  and  in  its  bold  self-supporting 
character  has  few  rivals  among  hardy  herbaceous 
plants.  Like  all  others  of  the  Sunflower  family, 
this  one  delights  in  a  deep  and  rich  soil,  which  its 
great  vigour  speedily  exhausts  if  not  replenished. 
By  rootmg  a  few  cuttings  now  and  then  the  old 
roots  may  be  discarded  and  a  young,  vigorous 
stock  retained.  Much  the  same  results  ensue 
when  the  younger  or  outer  shoots  of  the  clump 
are  removed  and  planted  in  fresh  ground. 

Zauschneria  californica  splendens.— The 
plant  here  mentioned  would  suggest  an  improve- 
ment on  the  typical  species,  which,  when  well 
grown,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all 
hardy  flowers.  But  it  prefers  a  deep  though 
light  and  rich  soil  in  which  it  may  the  more 
freely  produce  its  stoloniferous  shoots,  and  thus 
take  care  of  itself  during  hard  and  trying  winters. 
It  is  not  usual  for  the  plant  to  perish  outright  in 
warm,  well-drained  soils,  but  in  the  reverse,  and 
where  clay  is  too  freely  incorporated,  the  plant  is 
less  hardy.  Yet  it  is  so  brilliant  and  effective, 
spreading  itself  into  good  patches  where  it  can 
travel  quickly,  that  it  is  worth  making  prepara- 
tion for.  The  variety  splendens  is  somewhat 
later  in  flowering,  and  has  more  woolly  and 
therefore  very  distinct  foliage.  Indeed,  so  well- 
marked  a  plant  would  appear  well-nigh  worthy  of 
specific  rank,  though  what  constitutes  a  species 
is  a  problem  difficult  to  solve,  and  by  no  means 
easy  to  define. 
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ROSE  SOUVENIR  DE   LA.  INIALMAISON. 

The  Rose  tree  illustrated  is  worked  as  a  dwarf 
st<-vndard  on  tlio  Brier.  The  stem  is  only  about 
2  feet  hiiih.  The  girth  of  stem  is  1  foot, 
but  at  the  graft  measures  1  foot  10  inches 
rciund.  Total  height  of  tree,  !•  feet  ;  total 
width  through,  l.'i  ^feet.  At  the  time  the  photo 
was  taken  (middle  of  July)  it  had  over  .'ItW 
expanded  blossoms.     The  tree  is  very  healthy, 
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was   pruned   back  rather  hard   at   the  end   of 
March.  Geokoe  \V.  F.  Hardv. 

Luiujhtun  Ldilije,  Lonyhtan,  Esxfx. 


Rose  Archduke  Charles  (China). — This  is 
I  a  variety  of  remarkable  vaiiability.  Sometimes 
the  expanded  flowers  are  pure  red  ;  at  others  the 
centre  petals  are  hght  blush,  rellexed  with  white, 
and  the  outer  petals  of  rich  velvety  crimson.  It 
is  fairly  double,  a  really  good  grower,  and  alto- 
gether an  excellent  China  Rose,  being  most  cer- 
tainly too  good  a  variety  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
Though  classed  as  a  China,  it  appears  to  be  very 


considerable.  In  Waltham  Standard  an  excel- 
lent summer  and  late-flowering  red  Rose  has 
appeared,  every  growth  being  crowned  with  buds 
and  blossoms.  I  should  say,  with  the  exception 
of  I  General  .Jacqueminot  and  Ulrich  Brunner, 
there  is  no  better  late-flowering  crimson  variety 
than  this  one.  But  this  perpetual  character  is 
only  one  of  its  good  points.  In  its  perfectly- 
formed  blossoms  and  substantial  petals  we  have 
an  ideal  show  Rose.  The  petals  are  beautifully 
arranged  in  a  circular  outline,  and  slightly  re- 
curve at  the  edges,  and  the  high  centre  is  jusfc 
the  exhibitor's  standard  of  perfection.  This'Rose 
appears  to  be  intermediary  between  Star  of  Wal- 


Rose  tree  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  ut  Longhton  Lodge,  Essex. 


and  has  been  free  from  both  aphis  and  cater- 
pillars, and  is  now  making  good  growth  for 
second  crop  of  bloom.  It  is  a  general  im- 
pression that  standard  Rose  trees  are  very  short 
lived,  but  this  tree  must  be  at  least  thirty 
years  old.  My  soil  is  a  still',  clayey  loam.  The 
view  you  have  selected,  viz.,  the  west  side, 
does  not  .show  nearly  so  many  blooms  as  the 
east  side  had,  but  makes  a  better  photograph, 
as  shrubs  and  trees  in  the  background  inter- 
fered with  the  detail  on  that  side.     The  tree 


I  nearly  a  Tea-scented,  diff'ering  greatly  from  the 
Chinas  in  its  erect  habit  of  growth.  One  would 
take  it  to  be  the  parent  of  that  beautiful  Rose 
Duke  of  York,  as  it  has  many  of  the  peculiar 
variations  in  colour  of  this  now  very  popular 
kind,  but  the  two  varieties  are  perfectly  distinct, 
and  both  should  be  included  in  every  collection 
of  garden  Roses. 

A  fine  new  autumnal  Hose. — As  a  writer 
remarked  recently,  our  collection  of  good 
autumnal  Hybrid  Perpetuals  is  very  meagre, 
and  when  we  do  receive  a  good  one  its  value  is 


tham  and  E.  Y.  Teas.  It  is,  however,  a  far  better 
grower  than  the  latter,  and  most  fragrant.  I 
consider  it  a  splendid  Rose  both  for  the^e.xhi- 
bitor  and  for  the  novice,  and  I  I'redict  for  it  a 
prosperous  future.  — I'm  i.nM  el. 

Rose  leaves  eaten  (.V.  E.  Clinmpltm). — The 
holes  in  your  Rose  leaves  are  rather  peculiar. 
Some  are  undoubtedly,  I  should  say,  caused  by 
the  grubs  of  sawflies,  and  I  found  two  small  ones 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  on  the  leaves. 
They  had  evidently  caused  tlie  small  white 
patches.     The   larger  holes  and   notches  are,    I 
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believe,  caused  by  a  fungus  beloncing  to  the 
genus  Phyllosticta,  or  Cercospora.  The  holes  in 
your  Begonia  leaves  are  certainly  caused  by  one 
of  these  fungi,  but  I  cannot  be  quite  certain  of 
those  in  the  Rose  leaves.  The  fungus  causes  the 
leaf  to  wither  at  a  certain  point,  and  gradually 
spreads  ;  the  withered  part  drops  out,  leaving  a 
hole,  which  gradually  increases  as  the  fungus 
destroys  the  leaf.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  course 
of  things.  As  to  the  little  insects  that  you 
describe,  that  are  so  nimble  that  they  can  neither 
be  caught  by  the  fingers  nor  touched  by  syringing 
the  plants,  they  are  nearly  allied  to  the  common 
froghopper.  They  may  be  captured  by  holding 
a  piece  of  cardboard,  or  calico  stretched  on  a 
light  frame,  an  old  Palm-leaf  fan,  or  anything  of 
a  similar  nature,  newly  painted  or  tarred,  under 
the  leaves,  so  that  when  the  insects  are  disturbed 
they  may  jump  on  to  them  and  thus  be  caught. 
-G.  S.  S.    

DWARF  TEA  ROSES  WITH  RED 
FLOWERS. 
Perhaps  these  are  not  so  much  admired  as 
those  kinds  of  more  delicate  shades,  but  red 
Teas  have  their  especial  value,  such  as  for 
winter  flowering,  when  a  little  bright  colour  is 
always  welcome,  and  also  for  garden  decoration 
when  harmoniously  dispersed.  The  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  is 

Pai'A  Gontier. — It  is  a  charming  variety  in  the 
bud  state,  with  flowers  of  a  lovely  clear  rosy  crimson 
colour,  of  long  shape.  As  a  winter  Rose  it  is  un- 
surpassed in  its  colour.  Although  it  may  be 
grown  in  great  perfection  in  this  country,  it 
never  approaches  the  great  vigour  that  it  does  on 
the  Riviera.  I  believe  Lord  Brougham  has  im- 
mense quantities  of  this  Rose  in  his  beautiful 
garden  there.     The  next  best  is  certainly 

Francis  Dubrieul. — Its  blossoms,  especially 
in  the  bud  state,  are  most  beautiful  in  form. 
The  colour  is  velvety  crimson,  reflexed  with 
cerise,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  and  attractive 
black  velvety  shading  about  this  Rose  that  at  once 
commands  attention.  It  is  certainly  the  best  Rose 
of  its  colour,  but  for  cutting  it  is  rather  dis- 
appointing, as  the  blossoms  have  a  peculiar 
manner  of  bending  over,  which  mars  an  other- 
wise fine  Rose. 

Souvenir  de  Therese  Levet  is  frequently  met 
with  in  show  boxes,  and  is  beautiful  when  well 
developed,  but  it  requires  much  thinning  of  the 
buds  and  side  shoots  to  get  it  to  this  perfection. 
The  outer  petals  are  like  butterfly  wings,  and 
give  this  Rose  a  very  uncommon  appearance. 
The  colour  is  bright  red  with  a  deeper  shading. 
Its  growth  is  very  slender,  but  fairly  vigorous. 

Princbsse  de  Sagan  resembles  an  improved 
China  Rose.  Its  colour  is  a  very  intense  crim- 
son-scarlet, but  the  individual  blossoms  are  not 
equal  to  those  of  the  last-named  variety.  It  is, 
however,  a  better  garden  Rose  and  most  decora- 
tive, being  exceedingly  free-flowering. 

Mariaxo  Vergara  would  doubtless  make  a 
good  show  flower.  It  is,  however,  not  so  vigo- 
rous as  one  could  wish.  The  colour  is  very  bril- 
liant magenta-red,  and  it  does  not  fade. 

Mme.  Louis  Laukaus  is  fine  in  the  bud,  which 
is  of  great  substance  and  elongated.  It  is  far 
too  good  a  Rose  to  be  discarded.  The  only  bad 
quality  is  that  the  centre  petals  of  the  expanded 
flowers  overlap.  If  it  were  not  for  this  it  would 
take  a  prominent  place,  for  its  petals  are  of  great 
substance.  Growth  is  vigorous,  and  the  colour  a 
deep  red,  with  a  bronzy  hue  sometimes  pervading 
the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  defect  of  the 
centres  in  the  open  flowers  is  not  manifest  in  the 
beautiful  buds. 

General  Scuablikine. — This  is  a  small  Rose 
of  the  type  of  the  red  Saf rano.  Its  flowers  are 
coppery  red,  and  it  is  useful  as  a  garden  variety. 

The  last  variety  to  notice,  although  a  Hy- 
brid Tea,  is  too  good  to  be  omitted  here,  and 
his  one  is 

Princess  Bonnie. — It  is  of  delicious  fragrance, 
extremely  free-flowering,  and  the  habit  of  growth 


and  style  of  flowering  are  very  distinct  and  attrio- 
tive.  The  colour  is  a  brilliant  and  rich  crimson, 
and  altogether  it  is  a  Rose  everyone  should  possess 
for  cutting.  Philomel. 

THE    MACARTNEY    ROSES    (A. 

BRACTEATA). 

These  very  beautiful  and  distinct  Roses  have 
been  most  gay  during  the  month  of  August,  and 
they  really  deserve  more  consideration.  It  is  true 
they  are  not  quite  hardy,  and  doubtless  a  south 
or  west  wall,  not  very  high,  is  the  best  place  for 
them.  Failing  such  a  spot,  they  may  be  grown 
in  a  sheltered  border,  and  if  moulded  up  each 
winter  they  will  come  out  as  fresh  as  ever  the  next 
spring.  The  type  was  introduced  from  China 
about  the  end  of  last  century,  and  even  to-day 
there  are  few  single  Roses  more  beautiful.  Then 
again,  the  late  flowering  period  of  the.se  Roses  is 
a  valuable  trait  in  their  character,  for  there  are 
few  single  Roses  that  blossom  so  late.  Many 
growers  prefer  the  double  kind  Maria  Leonida, 
but  I  think  the  single  white  is  the  general 
favourite.  Its  blossoms  are  produced  singly,  and 
are  fully  2'j  inches  in  diameter.  The  buttercup- 
yellow  stamens  are  very  numerous  and  are 
quite  1  inch  in  diameter,  giving  the  flower  a 
beautiful  appearance.  The  growths  have  a  downy 
appearance,  and  the  foliage  is  very  small  and 
waxy.  The  leaves  are  produced  in  sevens  and 
nines,  anti  there  are  two  or  three  sharp  prickles 
at  the  base  of  each  leaf-stalk.  From  a  close 
inspection  of  this  Rose  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  new  Wichuriana  is  the  ofl'spring  of  it, 
but  the  latter  is  much  hardier,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  has  an  extraordinary  power  of  producing 
long  running  shoots. 

Maria  Leonida  has  delightful  Tea-like  buds,  but 
only  about  half  their  size.  It  resembles  Rubens 
in  colour.  The  calyx  is  very  quaint,  reaching, 
finger-like,  almost  to  the  top  of  the  petals,  and 
covered  with  tiny  reddish  hairs.  The  expanded 
flowers  are  double,  but  not  extra  double.  When 
fully  developed  they  display  a  small  bunch  of 
crimson  anthers,  and  there  are  a  few  petals  over- 
lapping the  centre,  which  look  exactly  as  if  a 
small  button  had  been  inserted.  The  habit  is 
not  so  trailing  as  Alba  simplex,  and  the  foliage  is 
larger.  The  growths,  usually  from  2^  feet  to  3^ 
feet  in  length,  are  crowned  with  a  bunch  of 
flowers  at  top.  Sometimes  these  growths  pro- 
duce from  twelve  to  fifteen  laterals,  each  bearing 
one  crown  blossom.  This  variety  seems  to  be 
closely  related  to  the  Clynophylla  Roses  (R. 
lucida).  As  conservatory  Roses  these  Macartneys 
would  be  very  interesting,  for  they  are  practi- 
cally evergreen  when  removed  from  the  ravages 
of  frost.         P. 

The  Victor  Verdier  race  as  autumnals. — 
Perhaps  we  may  overlook  the  deficiency  of  fra- 
grance in  this  numerous  family  when  it  is  remem- 
bered how  very  excellent  they  are  as  autumnals. 
Just  now  the  originator  of  the  group  is  producing 
its  blossoms  in  great  profusion.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  this  Rose  has  an  admixture  of  the 
China  or  Tea-scented,  and  is  probably  a  hybrid 
between  these  classes  and  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
Nearly  all  the  smooth- wooded  H.P.  Roses  can 
claim  it  as  a  parent.  It  produces  seed  most 
freely,  and  some  marvellous  variations  of  colour 
are  seen  in  its  progeny.  The  popular  Mile. 
Eugi^nie  Verdier  is  one  of  them,  and  a  lovely 
Rose  it  is  with  its  light  flesh-coloured  flowers.  On 
the  other  hand.  Countess  of  Oxford  is  as  distinct 
from  the  latter  in  colour  as  it  is  possible  for  two 
Roses  to  be.  This  Rose  has  given  us  one  of  the 
best  light-coloured  \arietie8  we  possess,  namely. 
Pride  of  Waltham,  and  for  show  purposes  or  for 
the  garden  this  Rose  has  entirely  superseded 
Marie  Finger  and  Mile.  Eugenie  Verdier.  An- 
other lovely  kind  is  Mme.  Bois.  The  colour  is  a 
delightful  light  rose  tint,  deeper  than  Pride  of 
Waltham,  and  quite  distinct  from  any  other  Rose. 
Etienne  Levet  is  yet  another  of  the  family,  and 
although  its  growth  is  dwarf  and  stumpy,  the 
immense  fiat  blossoms  of  a  pleasing  carmine  shade 


are  very  much  valued  by  exhibitors.  Here  again 
we  see  the  remarkable  tendency  the  Victor  Ver- 
dier race  has  for  sporting,  for  Duke  of  Fife  owes 
it  origin  to  Etienne  Levet.  All  of  these  kinds  are 
well  to  the  front  in  the  autumn  month.s,  and  give 
just  the  shades  of  colour  recjuired  to  intermingle 
with  the  more  delicate  colours  of  the  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Teas.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  beautiful  autumnal  Captain  Christy  originated 
from  Victor  Verdier,  and  still  more  recently  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam.  The  far-reaching  influence  of 
this  latter  Rose  will  be  seen  for  many  a  day,  and 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Mrs.  ^\^  J.  Grant,  Antoine 
Rivoire  and  Souvenir  de  Mme.  "Eugene  Verdier 
are  only  a  few  of  what  are  yet  in  store  for  us  from 
this  marvellous  hybrid. — P. 
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TROP.^OLUM  SPECIOSUM. 
I  tru.st  Mr.  Ewbank  will  forgive  my  delay  in 
referring  to  his  interesting  "Shrub  Notes"  on 
p.  113  of  The  Garden  for  August  13.  I  have 
been  very  busy  and  have  not  had  time  to  put 
together  any  remarks  upon  the  subject.  Mr. 
Ewbank's  notes  entitle  them  to  more  than  a 
hurried  reply.  There  is  no  real  difterence  of 
opinion  between  us  regarding  Tropseolum 
speciosum.  My  short  note  was  nothing  more 
than  an  attempt  to  induce  people  who  have  dry 
gardens  and  have  hitherto  failed  with  this 
Troj)f<*olam  to  persevere  in  trying  to  establish 
it.  There  are  comparatively  few  gardens  pos- 
sessing the  precise  conditions  of  that  at  St. 
John's  Vicarage  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  those 
who  possess  such  gardens  cannot  do  better  than 
follow  Mr.  Ewbank's  advice  and  prepare  accord- 
ingly. One  can  hardly  avoid  generalising  at 
times,  and  Mr.  Ewbank  will  jjerhaps  pardon  me 
saying  that  his  description  of  Scotland  as  so 
often  bathed  in  mist  is  only  true  of  a  compara- 
tively limited  portion.  In  that  jjortion,  how- 
ever, Tropreolum  speciosum  is  unusually  bril- 
liant, whether  by  reason  of  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  or  because  the  vivid  colouring 
shows  well  in  contrast  to  the  gloom  which 
frequently  prevails.  This  it  is  only  fair  to 
admit.  I  am  far  from  denying  the  preference  of 
T.  speciosum  for  moisture  and  rich  .soil,  but 
what  I  wished  to  point  out  was  that  these  are 
not  absolutely  indispensable,  and  that  when 
established  it  will  grow  vigorously  and  give 
satisfaction  under  other  conditions.  I  have  iu 
my  mind  several  examples  besides  the  one 
cited  in  The  Garden  of  July  30.  Two  or 
three  of  these  may  be  referred  to.  At  present 
on  the  west  front  of  a  farmhouse,  growing  in 
hard  gravel,  a  good  specimen  is  covered  with 
flowers  of  the  brightest  description.  When  I 
first  saw  it,  about  a  month  ago,  I  could  hardly 
believe  that  it  could  be  the  justly  admired  T. 
speciosum  until  I  made  a  closer  inspection. 
Some  four  or  five  years  ago,  in  going  through 
the  garden  of  a  Scottish  manse  (out  of  the 
region  of  frequent  mists,  let  it  be  said),  I  was 
delighted  with  the  mantles  and  wreaths  of  the 
Flame  Flower  on  the  old  Yew  trees  in  the 
garden.  Tlie  soil  was  so  robbed  by  the  roots 
of  the  Yews  that  it  was  almost  dust-dry,  yet 
the  Tropteolum  was  full  of  flower.  In  another 
garden  it  was  planted  with  an  east  exposure  in 
gravel  on  a  sandy  subsoil,  with  the  result  that, 
while  it  took  years  to  establish,  it  now  grows 
and  flowers  freely. 

I  am  writing  also  with  some  personal  experi- 
ence, after  having  for  some  years  made  several 
unsuccessful  eflbrts  to  grow  the  Flame  Tropseo- 
lum  in  my  own  garden.  At  various  times  I 
have  procured  and  planted  it,  only  to  see  it  fail 
to  come  up  or  make  weakly  growth,  then 
dwindle  away  and  die.     Sometimes  slugs  were 
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responsible  for  the  failure,  but  more  frequently 
the  cause  was  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  tlio 
fact  that  the  plants  did  not  become  thorou;^hly 
established.  One  spot  in  particular  in  which  T 
liad  a  wisli  to  grow  thi.s  tine  climber  has  given 
me  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  which  makes  the 
pleasure  of  victory  all  the  greater  now  that  it 
is  within  reach.  An  old  Hawthorn  tree  is  re- 
tained for  shelter  to  the  garden,  and  as  from 
its  position  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  partly 
clipped,  it  needs  climbing  plants  to  relieve  its 
stithsh  outline  and  brighten  it  up  in  the  later 
monchs.  A  Honeysuckle  clambers  up,  and  for 
some  years  I  have  been  trying  to  associate  with 
this  the  Trop.i'olum.  I  have  failed  up  till  now, 
but  a  couple  of  shoots  which  came  up  for  the 
third  season  last  year  have  been  carefully 
inu'sed  until  one  of  them  reached  some  4  feet 
high,  the  other  failing  to  reach  more  than  half 
that  height.  The  fcjrmer  made  a  few  buds,  but 
frost  came  too  early  to  allow  them  to  expand. 
This  year  the  plant  has  sent  up  shoots  a  yard  or 
two  away,  and  the  main  growths  on  the  tree 
ha\'e  grown  much  more  vigorously,  and  are 
rewarding  me  with  a  promise  of  full  Ijloom. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  plant  elsewhere, 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  hill  of  ditticulty  has 
been  surmounted,  and  that  I  shall,  should  life 
be  spared,  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  the 
flower  in  greater  beauty  in  years  to  come. 

My  former  note  was  penned  with  a  desire  to 
encourage  those  who  have  experienced  ditticul- 
ties  similar  to  my  own.  Our  good  friend's 
notes  were  most  welct)me.  We  have,  I  believe, 
the  same  object  in  view.  Whatever  divergences 
may  exi.st  are  largely  due  to  thediflerent  climate 
and  conditions  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
expression  of  our  respective  views  may,  one 
hopes,  only  lead  others  to  refuse  to  admit 
failures  in  growing  Tropieolum  speciosum  with- 
out renewed  and  continued  trial. 

S.  Aenott. 

Carsetlwrn,  hij  Dumfries,  N.B. 


Wasps  are  strongly  in  evidence  despite  the 
fact  that  comparatively  few  queens  were  seen  in 
the  spring ;  as  in  the  case  of  earwigs,  there  is 
nothing  like  being  early  in  the  field  against 
them.  We  have  already  found  some  thirty  nests  | 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  garden. 
The  llios  are  in  such  numbers  that  they  (|uickly 
demolish  fruit  when  it  is  once  tapped  for  them  ; 
bottles  containing  beer  and  sugar  lure  them  to 
destruction,  and  many  are  taken,  but  they  prefer 
a  ripe  I'each  or  Nectarine  to  the  intoxicant.  All 
winged  insects,  as  butterflies,  moths,  (lies,  .and 
gnats  in  endless  variety  are  extraordinarily 
numerous,  and  in  the  case  of  the  last  three  named 
there  are  many  forms  I  have  not  previously 
noticed  in  this  locality.  One  of  our  worst 
enemies — red  spider — has  been  very  troulilesome 
all  round  this  neighbourhood,  and  where  labour 
is  somewhat  scarce  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
it  in  check,  and,  owing  to  the  absence  of  rain,  it 


from  young  shoots,  creating  new  corms,  much 
may  be  done  to  strengthen  a  stock.  But  seeing 
how  readily  fine  plants  are  produced  from  seed,  it 
is  wisest  either  to  raise  from  seed  yearly  or  else 
purchase  tested  yearling  tubers. — A.  ]). 


LILIUM  COLCHICUxM. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 


Whatever  else  may  be  set  down  as  a  special 
feature  of  the  present  year,  I  think  it  is  safely  a 
record  season  for  the  numbers  and  pertinacity  of 
garden  enemies  ;  their  name  is  legion  alike  in 
variety  and  number.  I  have  not  counted  all,  but 
a  brief  account  of  those  that  came  under  notice  in 
one  particular  day  will  indicate  our  present 
troubles.  Walking  along  an  old  slip  garden,  the 
wall  of  which  is  chiefly  covered  with  Plums,  I 
noticed  something  literally  tumble  from  a  tree 
some  distance  in  front,  and  on  hurr3'ing  for- 
ward found  it  was  a  big  old  rat  that  bad  been 
walking  oft'  with  the  Plums,  some  which  re- 
mained on  the  tree  bearing  the  marks  of  teeth.  It 
is  the  first  time  I  have  had  them  run  up  wall 
trees  after  fruit,  although  in  previous  years  they 
have  visited  the  bush  Apples.  Writing  of  Apples 
reminds  me  to  note  that  jays  and  blackbirds  have 
already  been  troublesome,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  some  were  shot  and  suspended  from  the 
trees,  they  spoiled  a  lot  of  (^)uar^endens,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh.  We 
shall  have  to  watch  the  best  sorts  carefully,  and 
in  the  case  of  dwarf  trees  throw  a  net  over  them 
if  possible.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  they  were  with  difficulty  kept  free  of 
aphis  and  red  spider,  and  now,  as  they  are 
approaching  the  ripening  stage,  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  earwigs,  wasps,  bluebottle  flies,  and 
ants  The  two  first  named  are,  fortunately,  the 
easiest  to  get  rid  of :  fortunately,  because  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  responsible  for  the 
commencement  of  the  mischief  the  others  are 
only  too  ready  to  continue.  With  the  earwig  the 
great  point  is  to  be  early  in  the  field  with  the 
Bean  traps  and  endeavour  to  clear  them  out,  at 
least  to  a  great  extent,  before  the  fruit  approaches 
the  ripening  stage. 


The  acccnnpanying  photograph  of  Lilium  col- 
chicum  shows  its  growth  in  a  garden  where  the 
soil  is  a  heavy  loam  and  the  climate  one  of 
much  moisture.  It  has  yearly  increased  in 
([Uantity  and  height,  though  receiving  no  other 
attention  than  a  slight  winter  top-dressing  of 
old  manure.  It  is  alike  beautiful  in  the 
radiance  of  the  morning  sunshine  or  in  the  soft 
stillness  of  the  twilight  hours,  for  in  the  "North 
Countrie "  night  does  not  draw  her  dark 
mantle  aci-oss  the  summer  skies,  but  leaves  the 
western  heavens  aglow,  till  the 
pale  light  in  the  northern  hori- 
zon proclaims  the  sun's  swift 
course  beneath. 

Over  the  wall  clambers  the 
Sweet  .Jessamine  not  yet  in 
bloom,  but,  half  tumbling  down, 
makes  of  its  dark  leaves  a  dusky 
alcove,  against  which  Lilium 
colchicum  stands  forth  erect 
and  stately  some  5  feet  high, 
its  stems  set  closely  with  lu- 
minous blossoms  in  colour  like 
fresh  plucked  Lemons.  The 
petals  as  they  lie  folded  to- 
gether before  unclosing  have  a 
deep  purple  stain  where  they 
join  the  flower-stems,  and  the 
point  of  each  is  in  like  manner 
tipped  with  dark  purple.  As 
the  blossoms  expand  the  petals 
curve  upwards,  displaying  the 
dark  markings  beneath,  and 
leaving  visible  the  purple- 
capped  stigma  surrounded  by 
the  dangling  orange-red  an- 
thers. It  is  a  lovely  flower, 
whether  beheld  glowing  in  the 
sunlight,  or  cool  and  pure  like 
moonbeams  in  the  dusky  hours. 
A.  L.  L. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY 
PLANTS. 

Dianthus    Knappi.— What   a 

long    time    this   new  Pink  con- 
tinues  to   bloom.     Vou    cannot 
but   notice   it   because,  though 
small,    the    flowers    are   of    the 
clearest  canary-yellow.     I  fear, 
however,   that  to   the  minds   of 
many  the  otherwise  pretty  parts 
of  this  species  may  be  discounted 
by  the  fact  that  the  flowers  are  in 
clustered  or  congested  bunches, 
on  longish  scape-like  stems,  in  the  way  of  cinna- 
barinus,  carthusianorum,   and  cruentus,  and  yet 
the  plant  has  a  pretty  haliit,  not  to  say  elegant. 
The  grass  is  rather  long,  thin,  and  narrow. 

Primula    Rusbyi. — This    is    the   latest  and 
Endurance   of   Begonias  (B'hnont). — There    sweetest  of  all  the  Primroses:  its  deep  crimson- 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Begonias,  like  many  other    magenta   flowers   are  almost   as  welcome  in  the 


Lilium  colchicum. 


From  a  photograph  .^cnt  I'y  Mrs.  Lawrenson, 
Tohacoora,  Antrim. 


is  still  strongly  in  evidence.  It  has  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  Gooseberries  on  the  trellis  and  to 
plantations  of  Violets.  E.  Burbell. 

C/ar'inonl. 


plants,  do  deteriorate  somewhat  with  age,  because 
of  their  peculiar  nature,  but  still  very  much 
depends  on  the  variety  and  its  natural  habit  or 
constitution  and  upon  the  way  treated.  Such  a  fine 
tuberous  variety  as  the  scarlet  bedding  Worth- 
iana,  though  increased  by  myriads  yearly 
through  cuttings,  is  as  robust  as  ever.  Much 
depends  on  the  treatment  the  plants  receive  in 
the  summer,  which,  if  good,  enables  them  to 
strengthen  the  rootcorms,  and  the  treatment  the 
corms  receive   in   the  winter.     Then  b}'  propaga- 


latter  days  of  August  as  any  of  its  sisters  in 
spring.  Not  only  is  the  colour  striking,  but  the 
under  sides  of  the  corolla  are  just  the  same  deep 
shade.  The  "eye"  is  old  gold  colour,  and  the  mealy 
edged  calyx  divisions  are  of  marvellous  beauty, 
owing  to  the  silvery  edges  being  contrasted  with 
the  succulent  leather-brown  calyx.  It  is  a  very 
distinct  species  in  every  way  and  belongs  to  the 
comparatively  small  group  as  yet  found  only  in 
America.  Vou  cannot  grow  a  more  charming 
kind  ;  and  besides,  if  you  get  it  to  do  well  there 


tion,  both  in  the  late  summer  and  in  the  spring    ig  scarcely  another  hardy  alpine  you  would  have 
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more  cause  to  be  proud  of.  I  have  grown  it  for 
twelve  years  and  find  it  starts  and  flowers  late, 
grows  rapidly,  but  increases  by  offsets  slowly. 

Houstonia  purpurea. — L>o  not  be  induced 
to  plant  this,  however  tempting  its  family  name 
may  seem.  The  pretty  creeping  H.  serphylli- 
folia  and  the  lovely  "Bluets,"  or  H.  ccerulea, 
with  its  variety  alba,  are  just  as  good  as  good 
can  be,  but  the  present  plant  is  coarse  and  grows 
over  a  foot,  and  has  dingy  flowers. 

Conandron  ramondioides. — A  few  flowers 
are  now  open  on  the  plants  which  stood  out  of 
doors  all  last  winter.  •  I  think  this  is  at  least 
interesting,  though  the  winter  proved  so  mild,  as 
it  points  to  the  possible  chances  of  this  lovely 
plant  enduring  the  open-air  culture  the  year 
round  in  many  parts  of  our  islands. 

Woodcille,  Kirkstall.  J.  Wood. 


THE  CLEMATISES. 
( Continued  from  parje  US.) 
Section  V. — C.  lanuginosa. 
C.  LANUGINOSA  is  tlic  best  of  the  large-flowered 
Clematises.  The  forms  are  characterised  by  their 
buds,  which  are  large  and  woolly,   as   are  also 
the  peduncles  and  the  young  leaves.     They  are 
quite  a   distinct  section,  though  allied  to   the 
azurefe. 

I  have  one  of  the  first  species  which  has  been 
ill  my  collection  for  a  number  of  years.  Such 
species  are  becoming  very  rare.  I  give  a 
description  of  it  here  with  that  very  old  variety, 
C.  lanuginosa  pallida,  and  that  of  another 
superb  form  which  I  have  had  for  at  least  ton 
years,  and  have  known  as  C.  lanuginosa  species. 
C.  LANi'iaN'OSA  (Lindley). — In  1850  the  woolly 
Clematis  was  sent  to  England  by  Fortune.  It 
flourishes  in  the  north  of  China  on  the  Chekiang 
Mountains,  near  Ningpo,  on  the  hillsides,  in 
light  and  rocky  soil,  where  its  large  handsome 
blue  star-like  flowers  may  be  seen  upon  the  tops 
of  the  bushes.  In  the  spring  of  1S52  a  plant 
bloomed  with  Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble.  The 
strong,  vigorous  stems  scarcely  attain  a  greater 
height  than  2j  yards  to  .3J  yards.  The  foliage  is 
of  a  greenish  white.  The  flowers  are  fairly  large 
in  size  and  in  shape  oval,  terminating  in  a  point; 
they  are  woolly,  especially  on  the  under  side. 
The  inflorescences  are  in  threes  and  terminal. 
Instead  of  a  rather  short  spring  bloom  like  that 
of  C.  azurea,  C.  lanuginosa  begins  to  bloom  in 
June  and  .July,  and  its  flowers  continue  through- 
out August  and  September.  These  are  very  large, 
6  inches  to  8  inches  in  diameter  sometimes, 
of  a  handsome  pearly  grey-blue  or  lilac  colour, 
and  star  -  shaped,  with  lozenge  -  shaped  pointed 
and  recurved  sepals. 

C.  LANUGINOSA  Y.\E.  PALLIDA. — This  diflers 
from  the  species  only  in  its  paler  flowers.  About 
ten  years  ago  there  came  to  me  under  the  name 
of  C.  lanuginosa  species  a  splendid  woolly 
Clematis,  characterised  by  thickly-set  foliage, 
composed  of  rounded  cordiform  leaves  of  a  whiter 
green  colour  than  the  type,  as  well  as  being  more 
woolly,  especially  underneath.  The  flowers  were 
of  a  bright  lilac  satiny  blue,  of  a  more  intense 
shade  than  in  the  type,  and  were  composed  of 
larger,  rounded  and  more  recurved  sepals,  which 
combined  formed  a  superb  rose  of  from  4^  inches 
to  6  inches  diameter,  the  numerous  and  very 
clustering  flowers  forming  at  a  height  of  over  a 
yard  from  the  ground  an  enormous  and  magnifi- 
cent bouquet.  I  have  still  in  my  possession  the 
first  species,  which  is  now  nowhere  else  to  be 
found.  It  differs  perceptibly  from  the  lanuginosa 
of  commerce  in  having  the  sepals  smaller  and 
more  pointed  and  the  leaves  only  slightly  cordi- 
form. 

The  introduction  of  C.  lanuginosa  brought 
about  a  veritable  revolution  amongst  amateurs. 
Already  attempts  had  been  made  to  hybridise 
the  Yiticelte  with  the  azurere,  but  the  new 
arrival  from    China  at    once   monopolised  the 


attention  of  hybridisers  and  was  the  cause  of 
the  inclusion  of  the  Clematis  family  within  the 
domain  of  horticulture. 

In  France  and  England  repeated  crossing 
with  C.  Viticella,  azurea,  florida,  Fortunei, 
Standishi,  integrifolia,  Hendersoni,  &c.,  have 
produced  a  very  large  number  of  varieties,  in 
some  of  which  are  to  be  found  the  long-flowered 
vine  stems  of  the  ViticelUe,  and  in  others  the 
ample  flowers  of  tlie  Viticelke,  but  instead  of 
only  a  sfjring  bloom  of  no  great  duration  we 
have  now  flowers  from  May  and  June  through 
the  summer  and  the  earlier  part  of  autumn. 
Prolonged  vegetation  and  successive  bloom 
during  several  months  are,  in  fact,  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  woolly  Clematis. 

In  speaking  of  the  hybrids,  I  intend  to  give 
the  nomenclature  of  the  large  number  of  those 
that  belong  to  the  lanuginosa,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly the  handsomest  of  the  entire  race.  C. 
lanuginosa  does  best  in  a  northern  aspect  and 
peaty  soil.  In  such  a  situation  it  reaches  its 
fullest  vigour,  and  its  flowers  last  longer  and 
preserve  their  freshness  better. 

Section  VI. — Atbagenes. 
I. — The  Atragenes  Proper. 

The  Atragenes  are  charming  and  graceful 
spring  Clematises,  but  are  little  known  and  not 
often  seen  in  gardens.  Now-a-days  they  are 
seldom  met  with  anywhere  except  in  botanic 
gardens.  Nevertheless,  they  have  a  true  gar- 
den value.  Their  moderate  size  adapts  them 
for  cultivation  in  pots,  and  their  pendent  bell 
flowers — blue,  rose  colour,  or  white — are  most 
attractive.  I  have  cultivated  four  species, 
viz.  : — 

C.  ALPiNA  (Mill.),  Atragene  alpina  (Linn.). — 
Among  the  first  was  the  alpine  Clematis,  a  native 
of  the  Alps  and  of  Southern  Europe,  growing  at 
an  elevation  of  2000  feet  to  4000  feet.  The  stems, 
which  at  first  are  stained  red,  rise  to  a  height  of 
between  3  feet  and  6  feet.  The  flowers  are  a 
bright  and  delicate  blue,  and  open  from  the 
centre  of  the  bud.  The  alpine  Clematis  is  hardy 
and  most  likely  to  succeed  when  planted  in  a 
northern  situation  in  peaty  soil. 

C.  austriaca,  Atragene  austriaca  (Scop.),  a. 
macropetala  (Hort. ). — This  species,  which  came 
to  me  under  both  these  names,  is  allied  to  the 
preceding,  differing  from  it  in  the  bell-shaped 
flowers,  which  are  larger  and  more  pendent.  The 
stems,  with  their  numerous  offshoots,  are  not  so 
high,  and  the  leaves  shorter  and  more  regularly 
indented.  The  petals  are  of  unequal  size,  and 
resemble  a  semi-double  flower  as  the}'  increase  in 
size.  The  flowers  are  a  violet- blue  of  a  deeper  shade 
than  in  the  preceding  species.  Like  those  of  the 
alpine  Clematis,  they  open  in  April  and  May,  and 
sometimes  in  August.  Under  the  name  of  Atra- 
gene macropetala,  Walpers  describes  a  Doourian 
species  which,  with  its  numerous  oblong  and 
pointed  petals,  the  exterior  ones  of  which  are 
almost  as  long  as  sepals,  would  appear  to  be  the 
same  as  Atragene  austriaca. 

C.  siBiRicA  (Mill.),  Atragene  sibirica  (Linn.). 
— I  have  cultivated  a  Clematis  under  this  name, 
and  it  resembles  the  preceding  one  in  all  respects 
save  in  having  white  flowers.  It  is  a  real  austriaca 
alba,  with  perhaps  a  more  vigorous  growth. 
These  two  last  have  bell-shaped  flowers,  blue  or 
white,  are  very  graceful  plants  and  more  beautiful 
than  the  alpine  Clematis. 

C.  vertkjillaris  (De  C),  Atragene  Americana 
(Sims). — This,  although  a  climbing  plant,  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  preceding.  The  flowers  resemble 
those  of  C.  austriaca,  excepting  that  they  are 
purple  or  purplish  in  colour.  This  species,  which 
is  not  now  met  with,  and  which  I  have  lost,  is 
extremely  interesting. 

II. — Anemon.eflora. 
Under  this  name  I  do  not  hesitate  to  com- 
mence  a   second   {''ii'^graph   in   the  section  of 
Atragenes  for   the  sake  of  placing   these  two 


Asiatic  species,  one  very  common  and  very 
much  liked,  C.  montana,  the  other  rare  and 
rather  curious  than  beautiful,  C.  barbellata.  C. 
montana  was  classed  by  De  CandoUe  with  the 
calycinre.  The  mountain  Clematis  has  the 
flowers  crossed  like  the  alpine  Clematis.  C. 
barbellata  has  pendent  flowers  and  pointed 
sepals  like  those  of  C.  austriaca. 

C.  MONTANA  (Buchan),  C.  anemon.eflora 
(Don).  —  The  mountain  or  Anemone -flowered 
Clematis  is  a  native  of  Nepaul.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  one  of  the  most  largely  grown  of  the 
Clematises,  and  it  seems  likely  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  sweet-scented  Clematis  (C.  Flammula)  as 
an  ornament  for  palissades,  <S:c.  It  mounts  to  a 
great  height  on  trees,  and  for  this  reason  may  be 
used  with  advantage  and  with  charming  effect  in 
parks  and  large  gardens.  C.  montata  blooms  in 
May.  It  is  also  strikingly  handsome  for  its  fine 
dark  foliage.  The  leaf  is  indented.  It  is  truly 
the  Clematis  of  the  "month  of  Mary,"  and  well 
deserves  to  be  the  favourite  it  is. 

C.     BARBELLATA,     C.    NEPALENSIS. — This    SpCciCS 

is  as  rare  as  the  preceding  one  is  common. 
It  was  first  raised  from  seed  in  1851  at  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin,  where  it 
flowered  in  1853  or  1854.  In  leafage  it  resembles 
C.  montana,  but  differs  from  the  latter  in  its 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  brown  or  russet  tint,  and 
are  of  a  pendent,  bell  shape,  with  long  pointed 
sepals.  I  have  cultivated  it  and  seen  it  in  flower. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  resembles  that  of  the 
Asarum  flower.  It  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
C.  nepalensis  described  by  De  CandoUe  as  nearly 
allied  to  montana,  and  belonging  also  to  the 
Himalayan  region.  De  Candolle  does  not  mention 
barbellata,  which  was  not  introduced  when  he 
published  his  "  Prodromus." 

Section  VII. — Calycin.e. 

The  calycinse,  or,  as  I  prefer  it,  the  calioulrs) 
are  the  green  Clematis  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.  In  our  climate  they  winter  in  the  open 
air,  and  except  in  a  very  severe  season  are  ever- 
green. After  resting  in  August,  when  the 
leaves  become  yellow,  they  start  into  growth  at 
a  time  which  corresponds  to  our  autumn,  and 
the  blooms  come  some  time  between  December 
and  March,  according  to  the  season.  Though 
not  strikingly  handsome  with  their  yellow  and 
yellow-green  tints,  the  flowers  are  really  interest- 
ing, coming  as  they  do  at  a  time  when  Nature 
is  bare  and  the  clieery  green  of  the  leaves  stands 
out  in  graceful  relief.  The  caliculfe  are  very 
vigorous  climbers,  able  to  rise  several  yards  and 
cover  large  spaces. 

C.  CALYCiNA. — This  originally  came  from  the 
Balearic  Isles,  JIajorca  and  Minorca.  It  is  the 
type  of  the  group,  and  distinguished  from  its 
congeners  by  its  delicate  and  much-divided  foliage, 
which  in  the  sun  acquires  a  reddish  tint,  and  oy 
its  rather  pretty  bell-shaped  yellow  or  china-red 
flowers.  I  have  grown  a  variety  of  C.  calycinathat 
had  a  larger  and  less  divided  leaf. 

C.  ciRRiiosA  (Linn.).— This  has  the  leaf  less 
divided  than  the  preceding  and  composed  of  three 
oval  indented  segments,  the  colour  a  handsome 
glossy  green.  The  flowers  are  greenish.  A  bushy 
plant,  it  is  valuable  for  covering  walls  with  the  aid 
of  wire.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Europe  and  of 
the  islands  of  Crete,  Corsica,  Calabria  and  Sicily. 

C.  semithiloba  is  nearly  allied  to  the  preced- 
ing. Its  handsome  glossy  green  leaves  are  for 
the  most  part  formed  in  three  lobes,  and  some  are 
entire.  They  are  indented  and  resemble  in 
appearance  those  of  the  Hawthorn.  The  flowers 
are  a  greenish  white  and  of  a  fair  size.  Its  origin 
is  ascribed  to  Southern  Spain,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that,  like  the  species  of  the  same 
group,  it  belongs  to  the  whole  of  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean region.  When  on  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  in 
1890  I  met  with  it  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Tabor. 

These  Clematises  are  not  enough  grown. 
In  winter  the  flowers  are  not  to  be  despised  for 
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b(>ui(ucts,   Mul  f,'rown  in  pots  they  would  when 
in  bloom  tind  a  rc;uly  sivle. 

Section  VIII. — Unclassified  Clematises. 

There  will  always  be  a  certain  number  of 
species  and  varieties  which  cannot  bo  classed 
amongst  the  iirecedini;  sections.  It  is  useful  to 
reserve  for  tliem  at  least  a  provisional  place 
until  liavini;  been  better  studied  and  become 
better  known.  They  are  either  attiiched  to  old 
groups,  or,  liy  their  relationship  with  new 
species  of  wliicli  they  were  the  first  introduced 
members,  tliey  constitute  new  sections  of  the 
already  richly  endowed  race  of  cosmopolitan 
climbing  plants  which  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  Yet  another  work  remains  to  be  done, 
and  that  is  to  classify  the  numerous  hybrids 
and  make  a  distinct  section  of  them  from  the 
natural  and  type  species,  and  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  confusing  with  these  the  mere  results 
of  crossings,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  place 
amongst  tihe  hybrids  Clematises  reproduced 
from  seed  and  possessing  incontestably  the 
characteristics  of  the  species.  In  this  section  I 
place  the  five  following  Clematis  :  C.  cterulea 
odorata,  C.  .Tackmani,  C.  Hendersoni,  C.  cras.si- 
folia,  C.  sniilacifolia. 

C.  I'iKKi  LEA  oiiouATA  (Hort.). — I  have  known 
this  Clematis  for  more  than  thirty  years  and  I 
have  it  now.  I  have  often  seen  it  in  fine  con- 
dition on  the  face  of  a  south  wall  in  the  late 
M.  A.  Pellier's  collection.  It  is  not  a  climbing 
plant.  It  has  straight  and  spreading  stems  rising 
to  a  height  of  4  feet  to  fl  feet— seldom  8  feet.  The 
bloom  is  borne  u])on  a  kind  of  panicle.  The  leaves 
are  almost  glaucous  ;  the  flowers  small,  and  are 
composed  of  four  narrow  sepals,  open,  and  in 
colour  a  fine  violet-blue.  They  exhale  a  decided 
odour  of  vaniUa.  The  above  description  tallies 
in  all  respects  with  that  of  the  C.  Poizati  (Hort.) 
(Seringe's  "Flore  des  Jardins,''  vol.  iii.,  1849) 
obtained  by  M.  Poizat,  of  Villeurbanne,  near 
Lyons.  C.  ccerulea  odorata  was  so-named  by  M. 
Bertin  the  elder,  Versailles,  who  obtained  it 
from  M.  Poizat  {Heme  Hort.,  1877).  This  Cle- 
matis is  nearly  allied  to  C.  violacea  (Alph.  de 
CandoUe).  I  have  never  seen  it  otherwise  than 
sterile,  and  this  is  also  my  experience  of  the 
present  year.  There  is  no  doubt  that  C.  cctrulea 
odorata,  which  is  identical  with  C.  Poizati,  is  a 
hybrid  of  a  (probably)  ])aniculated  species  and  a 
blue  species  of  the  \'iticella  group,  and  therefore 
I  believe  M.  Alph.  Lavallue  to  ha\  e  been  in  error 
in  calling  it  a  species  and  a  type  under  the  name 
of  C.  aromatica. 

C.  Jackmaxi  (Hort.).— This  English  hybrid 
Clematis  is  at  the  present  day  classed  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful.  It  made  its  first  appearance 
between  the  years  1S64  and  1806.  Messrs.  .lack- 
man  and  Son,  of  Woking,  introduced  it  to  com- 
merce as  having  been  obtained  by  crossing  C. 
Viticella  with  C.  Hendersoni,  or,  as  I  have  else- 
where seen,  C.  lanuginosa  with  C.  Hendersoni. 
In  any  case  C.  .lackmani,  with  its  flowers  of  fine 
and  intense  violet-purple-velvet  colour,  would 
seem  to  belong  much  more  to  the  Viticella  section 
than  any  other.  Towards  1880  Dr.  Savatier  dis- 
covered in  Japan  a  species  of  Clematis,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  M.  Lavalle'e,  is  identical  with  Jack- 
man's  Clematis.  This  species  from  the  hills  of 
Hakone,  in  the  island  of  Niphon,  has  been  named 
C.  hakonensis.  It  has  blue  flowers,  is  figured  in 
M.  Lavalli'e's  book,  and  classed  among  the  Viti- 
cella;. Whether  a  case  of  chance  resemblance  or 
one  of  identity  between  .Jackman's  Clematis 
and  the  .Japan  species,  this  Clematis  has  now 
been  reproduced  under  its  quite  distinct  type  in 
a  large  number  of  new  hybrids,  and  in  fact  it 
constitutes  a  race  which  ought  to  have  a  place 
side  by  side  with  the  Viticelhe,  the  floridea>,  the 
azure.T?,  and  the  lanuginosie. 

C.  Hende]:soni  (Hort.). — I  have  already  spoken 
of  this  Clematis  when  describing  integrifolia  and 
its  different  forms.  C.  Hendersoni  was  intro- 
duced to  English  gardens  as  the  result  of  crossing 
C.  Viticella  with  C.  cylindrica.      It  has  flowers 


milar  in  all  respects  to  those  of  C.  integrifolia, 
■hose  relationship  is  much   more   evident.     Al- 
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though  almost  invariably  sterile,  M.  Deeaisno 
nevertheless  classes  it  as  a  species  under  the 
name  of  C.  Eriostemon.  Ho  adheres  to  this 
name,  aiul  makes  it  the  type  of  one  of  his  sec- 
tions. To  me  it  is  merely  a  hybrid  of  the  integ- 
rifolia group. 

There  yet  remain  two  well-marked  species  of 
uncertain  classification. 

C.  cKASsi FOLIA.  — This  I  hnve  often  seen  in  the 
late  M.  Foulard's  garden,  and  it  appeared  to  have 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Australian 
Clematis,  notably  C.  aristata.  Is  it  identical 
with  C.  coriacea  of  New  Holland  ?  In  any  case  it 
came  into  the  market  as  a  native  of  Japan.  It 
is  a  greenhouse  plant  characterised  by  thick, 
strong  leaves  of  a  fine  green  and  white  flowers 
on  little  panicles. 

C.  SMILACIFOLIA  (Wallich). — This  is  a  magnifi- 
cent climber,  distinguished  from  every  other  by 
its  habit  and  enormous  growth  and  its  large, 
entire,  oval,  and  heart-shaped,  strong  and  glaucous 
leaves,  which  in  the  young  state  are  marked  with 
white  and  of  a  bright  green.  The  flowers  are  on 
the  outside  of  a  russet-brown  colour  and  woolly, 
and  on  the  inside  a  deep  violet,  almost  black. 
This  handsome  species  I  saw  flowering  in  Novem- 
ber, IS.j'2,  in  a  greenhouse  belonging  to  the  late 
M.  Bougard.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  and  was 
brought  to  Belgium  from  Java,  where  it  flourishes 
on  the  mountains,  which  accounts  for  its  doing 
well  under  glass. — I>r.  Jules  le  Bele,  in  BtUlrtin 
d' Horticulture  de  la  Sarthe. 


THE  NEW  FURNISHING  OF  FLOWER 

BEDS,  BORDERS  AND  VASES. 

I  HAVE  already  sent  you  a  good  sample  of  the 
freshness  and  grandeur  of  this  style,  at  once 
very  new  and  ancient,  in  my  note  respecting  the 
most  effective  use  of  single  Hollyhocks  in  the 
enrichment  and  adornment  of  the  Regent's  Park. 
This  style  of  using  flowering  plants  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  beds  and  borders  was  one  of  the  first,  as 
it  is  likely  perhaps  to  be  also  the  last,  in  decorative 
gardening.  Among  my  first  memories  of  practical 
gardening  were  the  massing  of  Phloxes,  Delphi- 
niums, Snapdragons,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Pent- 
stemons,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  &c.,  in  tens, 
twenties,  thirties  or  more  on  the  terraces  around 
Scone  Palace.  Annuals  of  various  sorts  were  em- 
ployed to  separate  the  groups  from  each  other, 
and  add  to  the  brilliancy  as  well  as  beauty  of  the 
colouring.  This  mode  of  using  blocks  of  colour 
of  difl'ermg  heights  and  forms  had  most  of  the 
virtues  and  few  of  the  faults  of  the  more  formal 
and  glaring  bedding-out  system  that  followed. 
That  system  may  be  said  to  have  died,  so  far  as  it 
is  dead,  through  the  glare  and  garishness  of  its 
colouring.  At  its  height  it  was  well  and  truly 
called  the  "scarlet  and  yellow  fever,"  and  these 
names  did  much  to  kill  or  improve  it  oQ'  the 
face  of  our  Hower  beds  and  borders.  Still,  the 
foundation  of  most  of  our  eft'ective  gardening 
stands  sure  and  stable  in  our  flower  beds  and 
borders.  True  the  masses  may  be  too  big  or 
garish  or  badly  matched  with  other  contiguous  or 
impinging  masses,  but  the  mass  in  itself  is  a  thing 
of  power  as  well  as  of  beauty  in  the  enriching  and 
ennobling  of  our  landscape. 

For  example,  one  plant  of  bright  scarlet  Pink 
or  golden  Carnation,  Hydrangea,  Bamboo, 
Heliotrope,  Phlox,  Marguerite,  Fuchsia,  pyra- 
midal Campanula,  white  fragrant  Begonia  is 
beautiful;  but  multiply  it  by  ten,  twenty, 
fifty,  or  a  hundred  and  the  beauty  grows  far 
beyond  the  mere  numerical  addition  of  num- 
bers. Yes  ;  and  it  grows  fastest  and  to  the 
highest  landscape  effect  when  each  colour  is  used 
in  sutlicient  quantity  as  well  as  of  the  proper 
mildness  and  intensity.  The  new  furnishing, 
while  clothing  the  glitter  and  glare  of  the  bed- 
ding-out style  and  the  coldness  and  stiffness  of 
carpet  bedding  with  chaster  grace  and  fuller 
beauty,    must    beware    of    being   dragged    into 


dreary  monotony  in  the  clothing  of  landscape 
through  indiscriminate  mixtures  of  all  the  colours 
thrown  on  the  canvas  or  planted  into  beds  or 
borders  at  random.  The  chief  danger  ahead  in 
our  new  style  of  furnishing  gardens,  p.arks,  and 
landscapes  is  not  the  paucity,  but  the  excess  of 
colour,  which  is  all  too  fre<[uently  mixed  down 
into  weakness  and  mediocrity.  In  many  of  our 
arrangements  one  finds  two  or  three  arrange- 
ments at  different  heights.  One  huge  mass 
of  Hollyhocks  at  the  Regent's  Park  had  a 
ground  clothing  of  Nicotiana  allinis.  Coreop- 
sis tinctoria,  and  an  edging  of  Heliotrope, 
I'afwr-whito  dwarf  herbaceous  Phloxes,  and 
Marguerites,  very  rich,  perhaps  too  much  so, 
and  too  many  plants  and  colours  in  one  mass, 
for  other  large  groups  of  single  Hollyhocks 
fringed  with  a  broad  band  of  London  Pride  pro- 
duced a  more  stately,  unique,  and  telling  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  irregular  piece  of  carpet 
bedding,  or  a  shape  near  the  divergence  of  two 
main  walks,  presented  a  maze  of  beauty  almost 
aa  bewildering  as  pleasing.  The  ground  was 
irregular,  the  size  of  the  group  irregular,  the  form 
informal  or  unequal,  and  the  heightof  the  plants,  as 
will  be  seen  when  named,  very  varied  and  distinct. 
The  groups  were  distinguished  by  vigour  and  pro- 
digality of  growth  and  of  blossoming.  Where 
the  groups  met  they  more  or  less  overlapped  and 
mingled.  And  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  maintain  sharp  lines  between  the  blocks  of 
colour  that  distinguished  the  different  plants. 
A  mixture  of  alternate  plants  of  white  and 
blue  Lobelia  was  profusely  used,  as  were  two 
separate  blocks  of  two  Campanulas  as  unlike 
as  the  dwarf  C.  carpatica  and  the  tower- 
ing C.  pyramidalis ;  Chinese  Pinks,  red  and 
yellow  dwarf  Nasturtiums,  mixed  Violas,  Iceland 
Poppies,  the  all-too-seldom-seen  mixed  Verbena 
(once  grown  by  thousands  in  every  garden)  ; 
the  beautiful  variegated  Chlorophytum  elatum 
variegatum,  springing  from  a  skylike  carpet 
of  blue  Lobelia  ;  Echeveria  secunda  glauca ;  the 
golden-leaved  Moneywort,  creeping  capriciously, 
leaving  trails  of  gold  behind,  over  Stonecrops  in 
various  directions,  &c.  Beautiful  as  all  these 
groups  were  in  themselves,  each  was  apparently 
enhanced  through  its  proximity  to  its  nearest 
neighbour,  the  finishing  touches  consisting  of  a 
few  dwarf,  very  healthy  green  plants  of  Arau- 
caria  excelsa,  and  a  liberal  sky-line  over  and  above 
all  the  group  or  masses  named  of  Bridal  Wreath, 
Francoa  ramosa.  The  flowers  stood  up  well 
above  the  flowers  of  the  groups,  and  the  gentle 
breeze  swayed  them  over  the  surface  of  this 
tangled  skein  of  beauty.  The  effect  was  so 
magical  and  fairy-like  that  I  felt  forced  to  write 
down  mj'  impressions  to  send  all  your  readers  to 
see  it  for  themselves  before  the  rapidly  coming 
autumn  mars  or  wrecks  its  beauty.         D.  T.  F. 


SEMPERVIVUM  ARACHNOIDEUM. 

With  the  culture  recommended  on  page  172,  this 
Cobweb  Houseleek  becomes  very  effective  in  its 
own  quiet  way.  When  established  in  congenial 
quarters  and  left  alone  it  is  also  much  admired, 
although  the  rosettes  are  necessarily  smaller  and 
the  silvery  "cobwebs"  less  noticeable.  In  the 
rock  garden  in  dry  and  sunny  crevices  it  looks 
very  well,  and  in  cracks  and  holes  in  the  stones  it 
can  be  made  to  add  much  to  the  interest  of  a 
rock  garden.  I  can  well  recollect  it  on  the  stones 
forming  the  barrow-shaped  rockeries  in  Mr. 
WoUey-Dod's  garden  at  Malpas.  The  Houseleek 
was  planted  there  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  W. 
Robinson,  and  the  effect  is  a  good  one  where  the 
stones  are  not  too  much  covered  with  other  vege- 
tation. On  a  low  wall  in  my  garden  I  have  a  nice 
little  mound  of  the  Cobweb  Houseleek  some 
12  inches  or  more  in  circumference.  A  few  years 
ago  a  single  rosette  was  planted  in  a  chink  in  the 
lime  with  which  the  wall  is  pointed.  To  give  it  a 
good  start  a  small  patch  of  loam,  cow  manure  and 
lime  rubbish,  about  '2  inches  across,  mixed  with 
water  like  mortar,  was  jammed  into  the  chink  and 
the  rosette  inserted.  The  Sempervivum  has 
increased    apace    and    now   forms    a    shield-like 
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mound,  extending  over  much  more  than  the  com- 
post inserted  for  it.  There  ;ire  now  upwards  of 
100  rosettes.  As  may  be  expected  they  are  closely 
packed  together  and  are  consequently  small.  A 
few  Howers  are  produced  annually,  but  they  are 
not  much  desired,  for  the  rosette  which  blooms 
invariably  dies,  as  is  the  rule  with  the  Houseleeks. 
Among  others  which  do  well  planted  in  a  similar 
was  is  S.  Regina  Amali.T?.  S.  Laggeri  is  also  verj- 
tine  on  my  roof  garden.  S.  Arnott. 

Oarset/iorn,  by  Diniifries,  \.£. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


DIPLADENIA    ATRO-PURPUREA. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  recently  introduced 
species,  having  been  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co.  some  six  years  ago.  It  has  been 
a  disappointing  plant  to  a  certain  extent,  not  in 
its  flowers,  for  these  are  most  lovely,  but  so  many 
amateurs  and  others  have  utterly  failed  to  grow 
it.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  due  to  any  constitu- 
tional defect  in  the  plant,  for  at  St.  Albans  it  is 
growing  and  blossoming  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom in  ([uite  a  cool,  corridor-like  house.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  many  failures  may  be  traced 
to  giving  too  much  heat,  there  being  a  disposition 
among  many  growers  when  plants  go  wrong  to 
give  more  heat  with  a  view  to  setting  things 
right.  This  is,  I  think,  the  case  in  many 
instances  where  this  plant  has  failed,  one  or  two 
such  having  come  under  my  own  notice.  That  it 
will  grow  and  flower  with  only  a  moderate  degree 
of  heat  is  certain,  and  I  have  3'et  to  see  the  plant 
that  can  be  grown  cool  that  is  not  the  worse  for 
the  application  of  strong  heat.  This  species  and 
the  somewhat  similar  habited  D.  boliviensis  should 
look  charming  grown  together,  as  they  both  might 
be,  in  a  cool  stove.  During  the  summer  the  heat 
need  not  be  excessive,  but  I  would  not  like  to 
trust  either  in  a  cool  house  in  the  winter.  As  is 
well  known,  the  flowers  of  the  latter  species  are 
pure  white,  excepting  a  golden  yellow  eye,  while 
those  of  D.  atro-purpurea  are  a  most  beautiful 
tint  of  the  deepest  maroon,  glossy  and  shining. 
It  should  make  a  beautiful  plant  for  growing  up 
pillars  or  rafters  in  light,  warm  houses,  and  the 
flowers  have  a  fine  effect  under  artificial  light. 
Not  only  do  plants  in  tlie  earlier  stages  flower 
freely,  but  the  length  of  time  they  remain  in 
flower  is  remarkable.  Every  short  side  shoot  has 
its  corymb  of  flowers  that  open  successively  all 
through  the  summer  and  early  autumn,  and  the 
colour  is  not  particularly  plentiful  among  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants.  T. 


.ffischynanthus  speciosus.— This  is  very  fine 
just  now  grown  in  a  large  basket  in  a  warm  Orchid 
house,  the  semi-pendent  habit  induced  giving  the 
plant  an  added  charm.  The  flowers  are  very 
bright  orange-scarlet,  freely  produced  at  the  end 
of  the  shoots.  The  plant  may  be  propagated  in 
spring  by  cuttings,  and  these  should  be  grown  as 
strongly  as  possible  in  heat  and  moisture  the  first 
season.  After  the  growth  is  finished  for  the  year, 
keep  the  plants  much  drier  and  a  little  cooler  to 
induce  them  to  rest,  this  causing  them  to  flower 
more  freely  the  ensuing  year.  It  is  a  native  of 
.Java,  and  was  introduced  to  this  country  about 
1845. 

Bouvardia  Humboldti  corymbiflora.— This 
frequently  fails  to  flower  satisfactorily  and  is  in- 
clined to  run  up  too  tall,  but  with  proper  treat- 
ment this  may  be  avoided.  I  have  lately  seen 
a  good  batch  in  full  flower  in  4A-inch  po'ts,  the 
plants  being  from  1  foot  to  IS  niches  high  and 
carrying  from  ten  to  twelve  good  trusses  of  bloom. 
These  w^ere  grown  from  cuttings  put  in  in  .January. 
Being  of  a  distinct  habit  of  growth,  this  requires 
ditt'erent  treatment  from  the  other  Bouvardias, 
especially  after  they  are  placed  into  the  pots  they 
are  to  flower  in.  They  may  be  grown  with  the 
other  A-arieties  until  they  have  made  a  good  start 
after  they  have  been  s'topped  for  the  last  time. 
After  this  they  should  be  placed  out  in  the  open 


where  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  If 
wateiing  is  carefully  attended  to  and  a  liberal 
supply  of  manure  given,  there  will  be  little  chance 
of  failure.  After  the  plants  are  well  set  with 
bloom  they  may  be  taken  under  glass  to  open,  for 
though  in  good  weather  they  will  bloom  freely  in 
the  open,  the  Howers  are  easily  damaged  by  wet 
or  w  ind,  and  a  slight  protection  will  ensure  a  good 
displaj'  of  pure  white  bloom,  which  is  always 
valued  on  account  of  its  fragrance. — A. 

The  Stephanotis  as  a  greenhouse  climber. 
— A  few  years  ago,  when  converting  a  stove  into 
a  greenhouse,  I  had  occasion  to  leave  a  plant  of 
Stephanotis  in  its  old  quarters  on  account  of  its 
being  dittieult  to  remove.  The  roots  of  the  plant 
occupy  a  brick  pit  built  under  the  front  stage. 
A  portion  of  the  stage  would  have  had  to  be  taken 
down  before  lifting  could  have  been  done,  so  it 
was  decided  to  allow  the  Stephanotis  to  remain 
and  take  its  chance.  Although  so  left  I  never 
expected  the  plant  would  do  any  more  good,  as 
it  would  be  subjected  to  conditions  which  one 
would  suppose  would  be  inimical  to  theSte|iha- 
notis.  HowcNCr,  quite  contrary  to  expectation, 
it  made  the  usual  growth  the  following  spring, 
and  has  continued  to  do  so  each  year  since,  while 
it  always  blooms  with  the  greatest  freedom  every 
summer.  It  has  been  in  flower  for  the  past  three 
weeks,  and  will  last  quite  another  fortnight.  The 
trusses  and  pips  are  quite  as  fine  and  well  deve- 
loped as  if  grown  in  the  usual  way,  while  they 
last  longer  in  good  condition  when  cut  than  when 
grown  in  a  stove.  I  never  remember  hearing  of 
the  Stephanotis  succeeding  under  cool  treatment, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  any 
readers  of  The  (takden  have  grown  it  under 
similar  conditions,  and  if  it  is  found  to  be  as  free- 
flowering  as  the  plant  forming  the  subject  of  this 
note. — A.   W. 

Gloriosa  superha. — Totally  unlike  any  other 
occupant  of  our  stoves,  the  brilliant  flowers  of 
this  climbing  liliaceous  plant  are  sure  to  arrest 
attention  from  their  peculiar  shape  and  striking 
colour,  a  mixture  of  vivid  scarlet  and  golden 
yellow.  It  forms  a  curiously-shaped  tuber,  large 
numbers  of  which  are  sent  to  this  country  when 
dormant,  in  which  condition  they  may  be  pur- 
chased at  a  moderate  rate.  Potted  early  in  the 
year  the^'  push  up  climbing  stems  that  make  their 
way  upward  by  means  of  tendrils  on  the  points 
of  the  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne 
towards  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  appear  from  July 
till  the  autumn.  This  (>loriosa  is  well  suited  for 
growing  as  a  raftei  plant  in  a  small  or  medium- 
sized  structure,  as  the  foliage  obstructs  but  little 
light",  a'.d  the  bloi-soras,  curious  in  every  way,  well 
repay  close  inspection,  which  would  not  be  pos- 
sible iu  a  lofty  structure.  Gloriosa  superba  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  many  tropical  regions,  and 
was  introduced  to  this  country  over  'JOO  years 
ago.  Exposed  to  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  the 
tropics,  the  Howers  of  this  Gloriosa  are  even  more 
richly  coloured  than  we  see  them  here.  The  cul- 
tural requirements  are  not  at  all  exacting,  yet  a 
few  items  need  be  carefully  carried  out.  For  the 
culture  of  Gloriosas  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
number  of  The  (;.ikden  for  October  0  last  j-ear, 
where  their  entire  treatment  is  exhaustively  dealt 
with.— H.  P. 

Physianthus  albens. — This  is  a  pretty  green- 
house clnnber  that  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  and  in  autumn  flowers  very  freely.  The 
slender  twining  stems  are  clothed  with  opposite 
cordate  leaves  of  a  peculiar  whitish  tint,  which 
give  to  a  plant  a  very  distinct  appearance.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  several  together  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  are  whitish,  somewhat  urn. 
shaped,  with  the  spreading  segments  prettily 
crisped.  This  Physianthus  is  a  native  of  Brazil, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1830.  Cuttings 
of  the  weaker  half  ripened  shoots  strike  root 
readily  if  put  into  pois  of  sandy  soil  and  kept 
close  for  a  time,  while  the  plant  grows  freely 
enough  in  ordinary  potting  compost.  It  is  nearly 
related  to  the  ever- popular  Stephanotis  flori- 
bunda,  and  also  to  the  genus  Schubertia;  indeed, 
beside  the  name  of  Physianthus  albens,  it  is  also 
known  as  Schubertia  albens  and  Arauja  cerici- 


fera.  The  nearly-related  Schubertia  graveolens 
or  grandiflora  has  attained  a  good  deal  of  popu- 
larity within  the  last  few  years,  and  is  now  very 
general]}'  met  with.  It  was  at  one  time  spoken 
of  as  a  rival  to  the  Stephanotis,  but  is  never 
likely  to  reach  the  same  amount  of  popularity 
that  the  Stephanotis  has  attained.  This  is  to  a 
great  extent  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  foliage  of 
the  Schubertia  has  a  very  unjileasant  odour, 
while  the  flowers  do  not  possess  the  whiteness  of 
the  Stephanotis. — H.  P. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE   1187. 

DOUBLE  PRIMROSES. 

(with  a  coloured  pl.\te.*) 
The  coloured  plate  issued  with  the  present 
number  of  The  Garhen  represents  a  portion 
of  a  collection  of  double  Primroses,  than 
which  no  fairer  nor  more  interesting  flowers 
adorn  our  gardens.  Why  then  are  they  so 
rarely  seen,  and  why  so  difficult  to  cultivate  ^ 
It  is  probable  that  the  second  question 
answers  the  first.  They  are  rarely  seen 
because  they  are  difficult  to  cultivate.  By 
cultivation  1  do  not  mean  a  feeble  existence 
with  here  and  there  a  poor  flower,  but  a 
plant  of  noble  habit,  with  rich,  succulent 
foliage,  U  inches  or  10  inches  in  height,  a 
wealth  of  perfectly-formed  blooms  peeping 
in  clusters  from  between  the  leaves,  and 
numbering  in  well-grown  specimens  from 
80  to  120  exquisitely  formed  double  blos- 
soms, possessing  colour  of  a  depth  and 
velvety  richness  rivalling  the  Rose,  and  of  a 
size  little  less  than  the  Carnation,  but  unre- 
stricted like  these  by  the  usual  laws  of  jjlant 
colour,  for  amongst  them  are  found  all  shades 
of  crimson,  yellow,  and  blue,  whilst  rich 
browns,  whites,  and  blended  shades  combine 
to  form  a  plant-picture  of  great  depth  and 
richness.  Though  the  varieties  of  double 
Primroses  are  not  numerous,  their  colours 
are  distinct  and  include  a  few  variegations, 
though  the  mijovity  are  pure  selfs,  which  lend 
themselves  to  decorative  design  of  an  espe- 
cially alluring  nature.  Xothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  a  well-staged  basket  of  double 
Primroses  carefully  arranged  and  nestling 
amidst  their  own  foliage  in  fresh  green  Mos3, 
nor  can  anything  be  more  dainty  than  a  well- 
made  button-hole  of  the  same  flowers  of 
various  colours. 

Their  value  as  cut  blooms  has  never  been 
appreciated,  although  we  are  a  commercial  as 
well  as  a  flower-loving  people.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  blooming  qualities  of  these 
plants  and  their  value  to  the  sellers  of  cut 
flowers,  I  may  mention  a  small  bed,  9  feet 
G  inches  by  i  feet,  of  double  white  Primroses 
grown  here,  containing  fifty  plants,  much  too 
crowded,  but  carrying  at  one  time  an  average 
of  eighty  open  blooms  per  plant — an  aggregate 
of  4000 — all  even  size,  of  about  1{;  inches  in 
diameter,  and  this  at  a  time  when  white 
flowers  were  specially  sought  for  and  com- 
manded a  high  price.  Their  decorative  value 
in  the  garden  when  highly  cultivated  is  great. 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  from 
flowers  sent  by  P.  H.  Mules.  .Al.D.,  (lid  Parsonage, 
Gresford.     Lithographed  and  printed  by  J.  L.  Gotfart, 
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yet  they  re(iuire  comparatively  littlo  protec- 
tion, whilst  the  space  allotted  to  them  iieid 
not  bo  large.  If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  early 
flowers,  a  frame  C  feet  by  4  feet  can  be  placed 
over  them,  supported  only  at  the  corners,  for 
Primroses  require  plent}'  of  air  and  are  very 
averse  to  coddling.  At  the  same  time  I  ad- 
vise screens  as  a  protection  against  cutting 
winds,  which  materially  injure  the  delicate 
varieties,  and  I  have  found  nothing  cheaper 
aior  more  satisfactory  than  fome  light  mate- 
rial, such  as  Heather  or  Fern  or  Reed  straw, 
sandwiched  l.ietweeu  two  layeisof  wire  netting. 

As  companions  to  choice  double  Primroses, 
■double  Polyanthuses  are  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired, and  as  they  Hower  later  than  the  Prim- 
roses their  value  is  appreciable.  I  know  of 
■only  four  varieties,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
more  beautiful  ilower  than  Golden  Pheasant, 
with  its  wealth  of  rich  golden  brown,  per- 
fectly double  blossoms,  of  which  you  may  see 
six  to  ten  oa  each  stem  ;  whilst  Golden  Ball, 
a  stronger  variety,  with  larger  foliage  and 
pink  and  yellow  double  flowers,  as  a  cut 
bloom  is  hard  to  beat.  Then  there  is  thi' 
tricolour  Kex  Theodore,  a  combination  of  rich 
crimson  and  yellow,  with  each  petal  deeply 
fringed  pure  white  ;  and  the  charming  semi- 
tloulile  Flake,  or,  as  it  is  known  in  Ireland, 
Prince  Silverwings,  a  silver  laced  Polyanthus 
■of  great  merit,  of  which  a  proportion  of  the 
blooms  is  single,  others  duplex,  others  again 
■quite  double. 

For  those  who  have  never  seen  double 
Primrores  in  perfection  I  would  select  Pom- 
padour, a  beautiful  velvet  crimson,  perfectly 
double,  as  a  type ;  next  double  wdiite,  douljle 
lilac,  double  mauve,  double  yellow,  double 
rose  (bright,  though  a  shy  bloomer,  with  im- 
mense l.ilossoms),  double  sulphur,  double 
cerise,  in  the  order  written,  but  each  is  charm- 
ing and  has  its  admirers.  The  most  difficult 
of  all  to  grow  is  Pompadour,  yet  I  have  had 
it  here  in  continuous  bloom  since  October, 
and  to-day  (May  6)  I  have  cut  100  tine 
flowers  without  appreciably  diminishing 
their  number.  To  grow  plants  such  as  these 
inhnite  pains  is  taken,  and  special  beds  are 
devoted  to  them,  it  being  impossible  to  grow 
such  in  a  general  border,  but,  although  this 
may  rather  militate  against  their  general  cul- 
tivation, who  would  grudge  space,  time,  or 
trouble  to  achieve  such  results? 

In  sending  double  Primrose  flowers  to  a 
■distance,  they  should  be  pulled  twenty-four 
hours  before  sending,  tied  in  small  bunches, 
with  or  without  leaves,  and  immersed  in 
water  half  way  up  the  stems  ;  then  packed 
in  damp  Moss  tucked  round  each  bunch  of 
stems,  they  will  airive  perfectly  fresh  after  a 
long  journey  and  improved  in  colour. 

P.  H.  Mdles. 

OJiI  P'irsoi/ar/e,  Gresfurd. 


Garden  labels. — Labels,  and  the  little  f.ail- 
ings  attaclied  to  almost  ever3-  form  of  them,  are  a 
perennial  source  of  discomfort,  and  we  seem  as 
lar  away  from  the  one  which  is  to  be  universally 
satisfying  as  our  predecessors  have  been  tor  gene- 
rations. The  great  difficulty  is  to  find  a  suitable 
and  not  too  conspicuous  label  for  low-growing 
plants,  which  shall  remain  lee;ible  for  a  number  of 


years  and  stationary  as  long  as  necessary.  For 
wall  trees,  or  any  plant  growing  on  or  near  any- 
thing tliat  will  hold  a  nail  or  tack,  nothing  can 
lie  better  than  narrow  strips  of  sheet  lead  with 
the  names  stamped  deeply  mto  them,  and  with  a 
hole  at  each  end  to  receive  the  nails.  Such  laljols 
uio  still  in  use  here  that  were  stamped  more  than 
sixty  years  ago,  and  the  letters,  though  small, 
are  as  well  defined  and  clear-cut  as  ever  they 
could  have  been,  and  will  proliably  remain  so  for 
another  century.  For  the  ordinary  wood  labels 
for  all  kinds  of  outdoor  plants,  I  advise  those  who 
haio  the  opportunity  to  try  seasoned  wood  of 
Abies  Douglasi,  in;ide  into  rather  long  and  stout 
labels,  painted  in  the  usual  way  with  white  lead 
and  written  on  with  a  black  lead  pencil  while  the 
paint  is  wet.  1  find  this  wood  veiy  durable,  and 
that  it  takes  the  writing  well.  Some  that  were 
made  and  written  on  four  years  ago  are  now  as 
sound  and  good  as  ever,  which  is  not  a  bad 
record  for  a  wooden  label,  being  long  enough  to 
allow  most  of  our  border  perennials  to  remain 
undisturbed.  To  further  preserve  the  bottoms 
from  rotting,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  dip  that 
portion  of  each  label  which  is  to  enter  the  ground 
into  linseed  oil  or  Stockholm  tar,  and  then  [ilunge 
it  into  a  pot  of  sand  to  remain  till  dry.  (iood 
wood  treated  thus  will  remain  sound  for  a  dozen 
years,  and  probably  more. — J.  C.  Tall.\ck. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  CULTURE. 
Waterino  fruit  trees. — In  many  gardens  this 
is  still  a  serious  item  of  labour,  involving  fre- 
ijuently  time  that  cannot  well  be  sp.ared.  Yet  if 
fruit  trees  now  in  bearing  are  at  all  suffering  at 
the  roots  it  is  work  that  must  be  done,  being  not 
only  beneficial  to  the  fruit  approaching  maturity, 
but  also  to  the  trees  themselves.  Of  ttie  two  it  is 
more  important  in  the  latter  instance,  as  any 
serious  neglect  for  want  of  water  now  will  involve 
another  season's  crop  in  danger.  In  our  own 
case,  as  an  example  no  doubt  of  many  others  by 
the  frecjuent  expressions  one  hears  of  the  w.int  of 
rain,  we  are  being  compelled  to  water  Apples 
and  Pears  which  liase  been  planted  for  several 
years,  and  which  should  by  this  time  be  well 
established.  Plums  also  under  the  same  condi- 
tions will  frequently  show  symptoms  of  distress, 
and  when  this  is  indicated  no  further  delay  should 
be  permitted.  Cherries  against  walls  ao  well  as 
in  the  open  need  more  moisture  at  this  season  of 
the  year  than  is  often  credited  to  them,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  Apricots.  By  leaving 
the  trees  now  to  chance  with  the  daily  expectancy 
of  rain  is  to  run  a  risk  of  injury  to  the  fruit  buds 
of  another  year  through  imperfect  development, 
which  ought  \>y  all  possible  means  to  be  avoided. 
Heavy  autumnal  rains  will  sometimes  cause  late 
growths,  which  are  not  desirable,  but  of  this 
there  need  not  be  any  apprehension  with  the 
ground  so  dry  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment. 
Another  crop  which  at  this  juncture  is  an  im- 
portant one  is  that  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine. 
Possibly,  however,  these  have  received  the  tirst 
attention,  and  so  have  in  a  measure  lieen  rendered 
safe.  If  not  so  well  attended  to,  do  not  let  the 
trees  go  any  longer  without  water  if  they  give 
indications  of  being  dry,  otherwise  the  red  spider 
may  still  be  reckoned  upon  to  do  its  destructive 
work.  Our  trees  of  the  latest  kinds  and  those 
which  have  been  cleared  of  fruit  have  up  to  with- 
in the  past  week  been  sj-ringed,  but  owing  to 
a  good  water  supply  we  do  not  fear  this  in- 
sect ;  hence  now  this  work  will  be  dropped. 
The  trees  themselves  will  indicate  plainly 
what  their  needs  are,  and  such  should  not  be  mis- 
taken for  early  ripening.  Late  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines on  west  walls  are  much  later  than  usual 
this  year  in  our  case,  and  as  the  trees  are  bearing 
heav}-  crops  in  several  instances  they  have  been 
assisted  by  another  application  of  manure.  The 
borders  were  mulched  some  time  back  with  clean 
litter,  hence  the  soil  does  not  get  so  parched 
upon  the  surface.     The  advice  given  from  time  to 


time  in  respect  to  mulching  has  now  its  full  ai)pli- 
cation,  and  those  who  took  the  hint  in  time  will 
without  doubt  be  appreciating  the  same  to  their 
full  extent  as  labour-saving  in  no  small  degree. 
Under  all  fruit  trees  of  choice  fruit  a  surface 
dressing  of  clean  litter  is  very  desirable.  As  a 
ri.tiiinc,  when  watering,  do  it  thoroughly  and  well, 
forking  the  surface  if  needs  be  where  the  ground 
has  boon  trodden  upon  in  order  to  ccjualiso  the 
distribution  of  the  water. 

Peaches  a.vd  NErTARi.vES. — Issects. — At  this 
season  in  many  gardens  the  earwigs  are  a  great 
source  of  annoyance  to  these  and  other  tender 
fruits.  Their  presence  can  easily  be  detected  by 
the  perforations  of  the  skin,  which  at  once  alf  jrds 
means  of  access  to  bees,  wasps  and  flies,  as 
well  as  ants,  and  the  fruits  are  ([uickly  spoiled. 
If  very  liadly  infested,  a  smiU  proportion  of  hot 
water  may  be  poured  along  the  wall  below 
the  foliage  ;  this  may  catch  many  in  the 
criicks  or  joints  of  the  brickwork  and  at  the 
surface  too.  Higher  up  amongst  the  branches 
the  time  -  honoured  remedy  of  Broad  Bean 
stalks  is  very  efficacious,  and  it  will  always  pay 
to  have  a  reserve  of  these  or  similar  material 
for  this  [larticular  purpose.  By  blowing  them 
out  daily  into  a  pail  with  hot  ■water  their 
numbers  may  be  considerably  decreased.  Failing 
this  remedy,  some  screws  of  paper,  if  tucked  in 
between  the  branches,  will  constitute  a  refuge,  of 
which  they  will  take  advantage.  The  best  plan 
to  adopt  with  all  fruits  so  attacked  is  to  gather  at 
once,  and,  if  required,  use  them  for  stewing  pur- 
poses, and  so  avoid  any  waste.  For  wasps  and 
the  like  we  have  never  found  any  trap  to  surpass 
that  of  three  hand-lights  and  frames  placed  upon 
the  top  of  each  other,  being  raised  from  the 
ground  by  means  of  bricks,  for  providing  an 
egress  to  which  they  are  decoyed  b^'  partially 
eaten  fruit  and  by  any  sweetened  liquid.  The 
only  other  provision  to  make  is  that  of  a  small 
[lerforation  of  the  glass  at  the  apex  of  the  hand- 
lights,  save  the  topmost  one.  Bottles  of  liijuid 
hung  in  the  trees  will  catch  large  numbers,  but 
this  means  is  rather  disposed  to  entice  them 
where  they  are  not  wanted.  The  green  aphis  is 
still  a  little  troublesome  upon  the  points  of  some 
shoots,  but  the  advice  given  is  to  stop  it  at  once 
with  either  quassia  extract  or  XL  All  insecticide. 
To  give  advice  as  regards  the  destruction  of 
wasps'  nests  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  needed,  but  it 
is  possibly  not  generally  known  that  there  is  a 
most  efficacious  remedy  in  McDougall's  squibs. 
These  are  far  better  than  any  dangerous  poison, 
as  sulphide  of  potassium,  the  absence  of  which 
from  any  garden  is  much  to  be  preferred.  Where 
it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  superabundance  of  growt  hs 
still  upon  Peaches  or  Nectarines  it  will  be  advisable 
to  thin  it  out  now,  so  as  to  admit  more  light  and  air 
to  encourage  a  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  now  to  juJge  the  require- 
ments in  this  respect,  besides  which  any  wounds 
now  made  will  have  a  fair  time  to  heal  over.  All 
lateral  growths  should  also  be  thinned  out,  even 
upon  young  trees,  where  possiblj'  some  such  have 
been  retained  in  order  to  make  .as  much  pro- 
gress as  possible  towards  tilling  the  wall  space. 
Growths  now  in  process  of  development,  espe- 
cially laterals,  will  not  have  much  chance  of 
ripening.  See  that  all  the  fruits  upon  late  varie- 
ties are  well  exposed  to  the  sunshine  both  as 
regards  colour  and  flavour,  tucking  the  leaves  on 
one  side  rather  than  stripping  them  off",  and  if 
the  walls  be  wired,  by  trussing  the  fruits  forward 
upon  the  wires  by  means  of  labels,  so  that  they 
do  not  press  against  the  wall.  As  a  rule  it  will 
be  found  lietter  to  gather  late  varieties  rather 
earlier  than  others  if  the  weather  should  change 
to  wet  within  the  next  week  or  two.  They  can 
be  ripened  tolerably  well  in  freely  ventilated 
vineries. 

Plums. — These  will  if  well  established  resist 
the  drought  better  than  most  fruits,  but  do  not 
allow  the  crop,  if  a  heavy  one,  to  hang  too  long, 
otherwise  the  trees  must  lie  taxed.  We  find  it  a 
capital  plan  to  thin  heavy  crops,  even  of  dessert 
kinds,  and  use  them  for  cooking  purposes,  thus 
enabling  the  finer  fruits  to  develop  fully.    Within 
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the  next  fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  fruits  of 
Coe's  Golden  Drop  for  keeping  afterwards  for 
late  supplies  should  be  taken  off  carefully,  being 
stored  in  the  fruit  room  quite  tliinly.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  wrap  each  one  in  tissue  paper  and 
then  let  them  lie  at  a  good  distance  apart.  Take 
note  also  of  Ickworth  ImpSratrice  for  the  same 
purpose. 

NiiTES  ox  FRtriT  TREES. — Notcs  of  observation 
from  time  to  time  as  regards  different  kinds  of 
fruit  are  most  serviceable.  Not  only  does  this 
apply  to  those  trees  under  one's  immediate  care, 
but  also  to  what  may  be  seen  under  the  charge  of 
others.  Take  stock  of  any  trees  not  so  fertile  as 
they  should  be,  and  consider  what  may  be  done  in 
grafting  or  root-pruning,  so  as  to  be  prepared  in 
good  time.  Additions  to  the  stock  should  he  a 
yearly  matter,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  to  add 
steadily  affords  better  chances  of  success  if  labour 
be  at  all  scarce.  Do  not  attempt  to  keep  old  or 
decrepit  trees  when  young  ones  are  so  abundant 
and  as  cheap  as  one  could  wish  them  to  be.  Make 
a  point  of  selecting  all  that  may  bo  required  in 
good  time,  and  mark  them  for  early  removal.  In 
doing  this  do  not  be  attracted  so  much  by  a 
strong  or  luxuriant  growth  as  by  a  moderate  one 
in  which  also  good  proportions  exist. 

HoRTrs. 

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

AcTUMN  Cabbage. — The  heat  and  drought  have 
delayed  planting,  and  when  there  has  been  suffi- 
cient rainfall  to  moisten  the  earth  it  will  be  well 
to  make  later  plantings  of  Cabbage,  for  with  a 
good  breadth  of  this  vegetable  in  the  late  autumn 
and  early  winter  months,  there  will  be  less  need 
to  cut  those  kinds  of  vegetables  that  will  keep. 
Any  plants  of  early-sown  autumn  Cabbage,  I  mean 
that  sown  for  the  spring  supply,  may  be  planted 
rather  closely,  and  in  good  land  will  make  good 
cutting  material  in  November,  as  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  have  large  heads.  If  the  green  crops 
of  any  kind  have  not  made  the  desired  progress 
it  is  now  a  good  time  to  make  up  deficiencies,  for, 
though  too  late  to  plant  most  of  the  Brassicas,  it 
will  be  an  easy  matter  to  put  in  late  breadths  of 
Coleworts.  These  grow  iiuickly  and  are  useful. 
Such  kinds  as  St.  John's  Day  and  Christmas 
Drumhead  may  be  planted,  as  they  will  make  fair 
growth  by  the  late  autumn,  keeping  solid  and 
good  well  into  February.  For  many  years  I  have 
planted  late  Savoys  for  use  at  the  time  named, 
but  I  find  the  autumn  Cabbage  more  useful  in  a 
private  garden.  Size  is  not  needed  and  the 
quality  is  excellent.  Of  course,  in  planting  these 
sorts  there  must  be  no  delay,  but  the  growth  will 
be  rapid  as  tlie  earth  is  warm. 

Broccoli. — Most  of  the  plants  are  now  making 
a  fair  growth.  Owing  to  drought  they  needed 
rather  more  attention  at  the  start,  but  by  drawing 
rather  deeper  drills  than  usual  water  was  more 
readily  applied.  If  any  plants  are  at  all  back- 
ward now  they  will  well  repay  supplies  of  liquid 
manure,  as  the  ground  is  comparatively  dry,  and 
with  ample  moisture  the  time  lost  will  soon  be 
made  good.  When  the  roots  are  moist,  moulding 
up  should  not  be  overlooked.  For  the  past  year 
or  two  we  have  planted  rather  further  apart  than 
usual,  and  by  so  doing  more  soil  can  be  secured 
for  the  moulding.  This  with  the  dwarf-growing 
plants  is  an  advantage,  as  they  suffer  less  in 
severe  weather  if  there  is  scarcely  a  stalk  exposed. 
I  find  it  best  to  mould  up  as  early  as  possible,  as 
it  prevents  winds  damaging  large  plants  with 
heavy  leafage.  Late  plantings  of  Model  and  Late 
Queen  will  need  more  time  to  develop  before 
moulding,  and  in  light  soil  these  should  not  suffer 
for  want  of  moisture,  as  they  will  be  useful  to  fill 
in  the  space  between  the  latest  Broccoli  and  the 
early  Cauliflowers.  I  note  that  some  of  the  early 
varieties  of  Broccoli,  such  as  Protecting  and  Early 
White,  are  badly  attacked  with  fly  and  grub,  and 
unless  means  are  taken  to  check  the  progress  of 
these  pests  the  heads  will  be  poor.  With  a 
greater  rainfall  the  pest  will  not  spread,  but  it 
will  be  advisable  to  dust  over  affected  plants  with 
soot  and  lime. 


Ri-NNER  Beans.— The  plants  up  to  the  early 
part  of  the  month  have  borne  grand  crops  when 
planted  in  trenches.  The  roots  suffer  less  in  hot, 
dry  seasons,  especially  if  they  have  a  good  root- 
run  of  rich  material,  should  the  soil  be  light  or 
poor.  Few  plants  will  take  greater  supplies  of 
moisture  than  the  Runner,  if  it  has  a  large  top- 
growth,  and  many  people  allow  the  haulm  to  run 
10  feet  or  more.  With  so  much  top  rains  cannot 
reach  the  roots  readily,  so  that  moisture  must  be 
given,  or  the  flowers  will  drop  and  the  crop  be 
poor.  Liquid  manure  given  now  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  plants  and  cause  them  to  make 
fresh  growth.  It  will  also  be  advantageous  to 
top  any  kinds  that  are  above  the  stakes,  which 
will  induce  fresh  breaks  and  later  bloom.  The 
climbing  French  Beans  are  splendid  croppers  ; 
indeed,  I  think  they  will  in  time  oust  the  true 
Runner,  as  the  haulm  takes  less  staking.  The 
plants  do  well  topped  at  6  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  the  produce  is  gathered  so  readily,  the 
quality  being  excellent.  Excelsior,  Tender  and 
True,  and  Veitch's  Climbing  are  splendid  types 
of  this  new  class  of  Bean,  and  if  the  plants  are 
well  fed  they  produce  an  enormous  quantity  of 
pods.  Late  rows  of  Runners  not  staked,  but 
kept  stopped,  will  now  be  flowering  freely. 
These  must  get  liberal  supplies  of  water  should 
the  weather  be  dry. 

Onions. — If  sowing  has  been  delayed  owing  to 
the  dry  weather,  advantage  should  be  taken  to 
sow  at  the  first  opportunity  for  early  summer  use, 
as  these  plants  are  always  valuable  in  a  small 
green  state.  Many  sow  the  autumn  crop  rather 
thickly,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  plan,  as 
the  seedlings  get  much  weakened  in  the  row. 
For  drawing  in  a  small  state  I  would  advise  that 
a  few  rows  be  grown  specially.  These  may  be 
sown  rather  thickly  and  thinned  out  as  required 
for  use.  The  spring-sown  plants  should  now  all 
be  cleared  from  their  growing  quarters,  as,  even 
when  pulled  and  laid  in  rows,  they  suffer  from 
the  damp  and  grow  again,  which  prevents  their 
keeping.  I  mentioned  in  a  previous  note  the  im- 
portance of  thoroughly  drying,  and  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  this  way  this  season,  the  bulbs 
having  ripened  in  dry  weather.  In  storing,  the 
.small  Onions,  which  are  used  for  pickling,  may 
be  sorted  and  laid  on  boards  in  a  cool  place,  and 
the  small  silver-skinned  kind,  if  grown  specially 
for  that  purpose,  should  be  placed  under  cover  if 
at  all  damp  and  spread  out  thinly,  as  it  is  well  to 
have  them  as  firm  as  possible  before  using  ;  they 
are  then  of  better  colour  and  skin  more  evenly. 
The  last-named  is  a  good  variety  to  sow  now  for 
use  in  the  salad  bowl  in  autumn. 

Globe  Artichokes. — In  light  soil  the  plants 
have  suffered  from  heat  and  drought,  and,  though 
they  like  warmth,  moisture  also  should  not  be 
wanting.  The  plants  will  give  a  late  supply  of 
heads,  if  the  old  flower- stalks  and  a  portion  of  the 
old  leafage  be  cut  away,  and  the  plants  given 
liquid  manure  or  a  copious  supply  of  water  after 
the  soil  has  had  a  dressing  of  fish  manure,  guano, 
or  other  fertilisers.  It  wUl  also  be  well  to  give 
the  soil  near  the  plants  a  good  mulch  of  decayed 
manure,  as  this  will  conserve  the  moisture  given 
and  encourage  new  growth.  For  extra  large 
heads  late  in  the  autumn  it  is  advisable  to  thin 
them  before  they  attain  size,  and  when  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  new  plantation  the  best  plants 
should  be  marked  for  the  jiurpose,  as  there  are 
spurious  varieties  of  little  value.  Plants  raised 
from  seed  will  now  need  severe  thinning  out,  but 
so  far  I  have  never  had  much  success  with  seed- 
lings, the  heads  being  poor  and  prickly,  and  in 
many  cases  of  little  value  except  for  a  fine  leaf- 
age. Now  is  a  good  time  to  pull  out  inferior 
kinds.  The  rows  may  be  made  good  in  the  early 
spring  by  dividing.  Of  those  that  are  good  for 
stock  and  produce  succulent  heads,  I  prefer  the 
large  purple  variety,  but  there  are  some  good 
green  kinds. 

Other  Artichokes. — There  is  little  work   at 

this  season    among  the   Jerusalem   variety,    but 

what  little  is  needed  should  be  done.   These  plants 

are   often    left    after    planting    till   lifting,    and 

'  placed  in  out-of-the-way  corners,  but  thoy  well 


repay  better  culture.  I  find  the  tubers  are  finer 
and  better  shaped  if  less  growths  are  allowed. 
This  may  be  done  by  using  the  hoe  freely  and 
cutting  away  sucker  growths.  The  white  varieties 
appear  to  me  to  need  more  light  and  air  than 
the  old  reddish  tuber.  The  latter  grows  any- 
where in  ordinary  soil,  and  the  white  round  variety 
is  worth  growing,  as  it  is  much  liked  for  its 
better  shape  and  whiter  flesh.  The  Chinese  Arti- 
choke, though  not  large,  may  be  cooked  in  such  a, 
variety  of  ways  that  it  should  not  be  overlooked. 
It  is  better  known  as  Stachys  tuberifera,  and,  like 
the  larger  roots,  well  repays  good  culture.  It 
will  make  poor  progress  if  not  given  ample  sup- 
plies of  moisture,  as  it  is  a  gross  feeder  and  soon- 
affected  by  drought.  I  find  it  advisable  to  mulch 
between  the  rows  with  spent  manure  to  retaia 
moisture  given,  and,  as  it  makes  a  late  growth, 
by  giving  food  the  tubers  will  be  larger. 

Beetroot. — The  season  in  many  places  has 
been  bad  for  shallow-rooting  crops,  and  the 
Turnip-rooted  Beet,  having  but  a  small  tap-root, 
has  suffered  from  the  heat  and  drought,  which 
has  affected  the  quality,  so  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  lifting  the  summer-grown  crop  and 
storing  in  a  cool  place.  I  would  advise  that  the 
roots  should  be  placed  in  damp  soil  in  a  north 
border,  in  preference  to  a  dry  shed,  as  they  soon 
shrivel.  Poor  roots  are  not  worth  keeping,  as 
they  lack  flavour.  Later-sown  roots  will,  with 
more  rainfall,  be  more  succulent  and  will  now 
make  rapid  growth.  I  have  sown  the  Globe 
varieties  quite  as  late  as  this  with  fair  results, 
as  they  soon  bulb,  and,  the  soil  being  warm  with 
moisture,  growth  is  rapid.  Of  course  the  roots 
are  small,  but  they  are  very  good  and  keep  well. 
When  sown  late  it  will  be  well  to  give  good  land 
and,  to  secure  the  best  results,  sow  thinly  and 
keep  the  plants  frequently  hoed  between.  Beets 
are  not  nearly  as  tender  as  many  people  think. 
I  have  had  the  Turnip-rooted  kind  good  all  the 
winter  in  the  open  ground,  merely  covering  it; 
with  long  litter  in  severe  weather. 

Winter  Carrots. — I  have  mentioned  the  im- 
portance of  this  crop  in  previous  notes,  and  the 
ready  way  in  which  they  may  be  grown,  but  our 
earlier  sowings  in  July  and  August  cannot  be 
termed  a  success,  as,  with  so  little  rain,  the  seeds 
failed  to  germinate  freely.  \Mth  moisture,  growth 
now  will  be  rapid,  and  other  means  may  be  taken, 
such  as  dusting  over  with  soot  in  showery  weather 
and  giving  a  light  dressing  of  some  quick -acting 
fertiliser  between  the  rows  when  damp.  Fish 
manure  and  guano  are  both  good  for  this  root, 
and  when  well  raked  or  hoed  in,  the  offensive 
smell  from  the  manure  is  not  noticed.  Up  to 
this  date  thinning  will  have  been  delayed  owing 
to  drought,  but  there  should  be  no  further  wait, 
and  as  these  roots  are  drawn  in  a  small  state, 
severe  thinning  is  not  needed.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  I  always  sowed  Carrots  during 
the  early  part  of  September,  in  turf  pits  that  had 
grown  the  early  Potatoes  or  protected  plants. 
Grown  in  this  way  there  will  be  no  lack  of  young 
roots  from  December  to  May,  but  avoid  thick 
sowing  and  thin  early.  Air  freely  in  fine  weather 
and  give  moisture  when  needed.  Seed  sown  under 
glass  early  in  the  ye.ar  is  so  long  forming  roots 
that  there  is  a  great  gain  by  sowing  either  in  the 
open  early  in  August  or  in  frames,  as  advised, 
and  such  kinds  as  Early  Nantes  or  French 
Forcing.       ^^_^^^___^^_^^         S.  M. 

Anomatheca  cruenta. — This  pretty  little 
bulbous  plant,  referred  to  on  page  171,  behaves 
differently  from  most  of  our  bulbs,  as  it  flowers  in 
such  a  short  time  when  raised  from  seed,  which 
readily  ripens,  and  if  sown  early  in  the  season 
will  flower  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  So  easily  can  it  be  raised  from  seed  that  if 
grown  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse,  and 
no  attention  is  paid  to  the  old  flower-stems,  self- 
sown  seedlings  will  often  crop  up  on  neighbouring 
pots.  This  Anomatheca  is  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  like  many  other  pretty  bulbous 
plants  from  that  region,  it  is  not  much  known. 
The  bulbs  are  a  good  deal  like  those  of  a  Freesia, 
but  smaller,  while  the  sword-shaped  leaves  are 
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disposed  in  two  rows.  The  (lowers,  which  are 
produced  on  scapes  from  G  inches  to  1  foot  hij^li, 
are  nearly  an  inch  across,  and  o(  a  brif^ht  carmino- 
red  colour,  the  lower  segments  being  blotched 
with  rich  velvety  crimson.  While  \-ery  pretty  out 
of  doors  on  a  warm  border,  it  may  also  be  grown 
in  pots  for  greenhouse  decoration,  in  which  case 
from  eight  to  ten  bidbs  in  pots  5  inches  in 
diameter  form  effective  little  clumps.  Where 
larger  masses  are  desired  pans  are  more  convenient 
than  large  pots,  and  the  Anomatheca  being  a 
shallow  rooting  subject  does  not  require  any  great 
depth  of  soil.— H.  P. 


Orchids. 


PALUMBINA  CANDIDA. 

This  has  been  rather  fancifully  called  the  Fly- 
iDg  Dove  Orchid,  and  though  not  a  large  or 
particularly  showy  kind,  is  interesting  and 
pretty.  It  has  small  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves 
about  8  inches  in  length,  and  the  tlower-spikes 
each  bear  about  half-a-dozen  blossoms.  These 
occur  in  the  centre  of  the  young  growth,  and 
the  individual  blossoms  are  about  an  inch  or  a 
little  over  across,  creamy  white  with  a  yellow 
centre  to  the  lip.  It  is  not  so  much  grown  in 
this  country  as  it  deserves,  but  whether  this  is 
from  lack  of  plants  or  want  of  interest,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  if  a  demand  existed  for  them  plants 
would  be  forthcoming.  Manj'  growers  err  in 
allowing  too  much  heat,  the  consequence  being 
that  the  plants  soon  get  overrun  with  insects, 
and  instead  of  strong,  vigorous  growth  and 
flower-.spikes,  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  get 
weak  and  thin  in  texture  and  less  flowers  appear 
on  the  spikes.  Although  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  destroy  insects,  the  plants  are  weakened 
at  first  and  their  marks  are  often  left  to  dis- 
figure the  foliage  and  bulbs.  Some  of  the  best 
plants  of  this  kind  I  have  seen  were  growing  up 
close  to  the  roof  of  a  house  where  the  autumn- 
flowering  Odontoglossums,  such  as  ().  grande 
and  others,  were  happy  on  the  stages  and  (). 
citrosmum  was  thriving  on  the  roof.  Rather  a 
dense  shade  was  put  on  to  allow  of  some  green- 
house Ferns  to  be  included.  Probably  these 
eouditions  were  somewhat  similar  to  those 
obtaining  in  their  native  habitat  ;  at  all  events, 
the  plants  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  treat- 
ment, as  the  healthy,  vigorous  growth  and  free- 
dom of  flowering  testified. 

This  class  of  Orchid  not  only  likes  cool,  shady 
treatment  in  summer,  but  during  the  winter  it 
likes  as  much  light  and  air  moving  about  the 
bulbs  and  foliage  as  possible.  Droughts  and  cold 
winds  are  wrong,  but  if  the  air  can  be  kept 
moving  by  opening  the  top  ventilators  slightly 
and  allowing  a  fair  amount  of  air  at  the  same 
level  as  the  hot-water  pipes,  the  plants  will  one 
and  all  be  better  for  it.  The  atmosphere  must 
also  be  kept  moist,  and  thus  the  jjlants  come 
away  freely  in  spring  and  grow  freely  without 
any  check.  The  roots  like  a  fairly  firm  root- 
hold,  and  not  too  much  of  it,  as  they  seem  more 
at  home  in  small  pans  or  baskets  where  the 
room  is  limited  than  when  placed  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  pot,  where  they  never  feel  the  rim. 
The  peat  should  be  of  a  very  fibry  character 
and  kept  apart  by  small  pieces  of  finely  broken 
crocks  rather  than  large  lumps  of  charcoal.  A 
little  chojjped  Sphagnum  Moss  is  also  a  good 
addition,  and  about  an  inch  of  this  mixture  over 
good  drainage  is  sufticient  for  medium-sized 
plants.  A  good  deal  of  care  is  reiiuired  in  water- 
ing at  the  roots,  for  very  little  sullices  except 
when  the  plants  are  most  actively  growing. 
While  at  rest  the  roots  may  be  kept  quite  dry 
for  a  considerable  time,  provided  the  atmosphere 
is  fairly  moist.     Light  .syringings  are  helpful  in 


summer  by  kee]iing  insects  in  check  and  a  suit- 
able atinosphero  about  the  plants.  P.  Candida 
is  a  native  of  ( Uiatemala,  and  though,  from  a 
strictly  botanical  point  of  view,  the  name  .should 
be  Oncidium  candidujii,  the  above  is  tlieone  by 
whicli  it  is  far  better  known.  It  was  discovered 
by  tlio  Horticultural  Society's  collector  in  1840, 
and  first  flowered  in  this  country  a  year  or  two 
later  in  Messrs.  Loddiges'  nursery. 


Cypripedium  Smithi.— This  is  one  of  the 
Lawrenceanum  hybrids,  its  other  parent  being 
the  beautiful  C.  ciliolare,  both  of  which  it  resem- 
bles, though  of  course  it  partakes  more  largely  of 
the  former  fine  species.  It  is  much  more  refined 
than  C.  (iowerianum,  or  indeed  any  other  I  have 
seen  in  this  class,  of  a  lovely  tint  in  the  upper 
sepal  and  showing  C.  ciliolare  in  the  petals  and 
pouch.  It  is  a  very  fine  hybrid,  raised  by  jSIessrs. 
Sander  and  Co.  at  St.  Albans. 

Epidendrum  cochleatum.  — This  is  the 
name  of  the  species  coming  from  "  C.  C,"  and 
not  E.  prismatocarpum,  an  entirely  different 
species.  E.  cochleatum  is  one  of  the  section 
called  "aulizeum,"  and  has  an  inverted  shell-like 
lip.  It  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  of  known  species, 
having  flowered  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew 
considerably  over  100  years  ago.  It  is  an  easily 
cultivated  species,  thriving  well  in  a  house  de- 
voted to  Cattleyas  and  L.-elias.  The  most  ordi- 
nary treatment  as  to  roots  and  watering  suits  it 
perfectly.  It  is  a  widely  distributed  plant  over  a 
great  deal  of  Central  America. 

Oncidium  pulvinatum  (C.  C).  —  This  is 
correct,  and  a  very  pretty,  useful  species  it  is, 
flowering  with  great  freedom  over  a  long  season 
and  lasting  well  in  good  condition.  It  may 
be  grown  with  the  greatest  ease  by  anyone 
acquainted  with  Orchids.  The  plants  may  be 
cultivated  in  pots,  with  good  drainage  and  a 
compost  of  two-thirds  Sphagnum  Moss  to  one  of 
peat,  plenty  of  hard  material  being  introduced. 
During  the  growing  season  it  requires  plenty  of 
water,  and  also  while  the  strain  of  flowering  is 
going  on.  In  fact,  a  fair  supply  of  moisture  is 
required  all  the  year  round.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  introduced  in  18.38. 

Odontoglossum  purum.— It  is  seldom  that 
this  species  is  shown  or  seen  in  anything  like 
presentable  condition,  but  when  really  well 
grown  the  flower-spikes  are  long  and  many- 
flowered,  the  blossoms  individually  about  :2J 
inches  across,  and  very  pretty.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  brownish,  edged  and  sometimes 
blotched  with  tawny  yellow.  It  has  a  fiddle- 
shaped  lip,  like  a  small  O.  Pescatorei  in  shape, 
usually  of  some  shade  of  purple.  It  is  a  native 
of  Venezuela,  and  likes  rather  more  warmth  in 
winter  than  most  Odontoglossums  ;  otherwise  the 
culture  of  this  species  does  not  materially  difl'er 
from  that  of  other  kinds.  It  does  best  in  medium- 
sized  receptacles,  and  must  be  kept  moist  all  the 
year  round. 

Odontoglossum  tripudians.— This  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  in  the  genus,  as  it  nearly  always 
flowers  when  few  others  are  at  their  best.  The 
blossoms  are  not  quite  so  showy  as  those  of  0. 
triumphans,  but  they  come  as  near  this  species  as 
any.  In  its  best  form  they  are  about  2J  inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  golden  yellow^  almost 
entirely  covered  with  a  large  chestnut-brown 
blotch,  the  lip  white  or  yellow,  blotched  with 
more  or  less  deeply  coloured  rosy  blossoms.  It 
does  well  in  quite  a  cool  house  all  the  year  round, 
and  is  quite  at  home  with  sucli  species  as  0. 
Pescatorei — with  which  it  is  sometimes  imported — 
and  0.  crispum,  the  treatment  in  other  respects 
being  similar.  It  comes  from  New  Grenada,  and 
was  introduced  to  this  country  by  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  and  Co. 

Oncidium  Batemanianum.— This  is  a  very 
pretty  Oncidium,  and  I  have  noted  it  in  good 
condition  in  several  collections  of  late.  The 
blossoms  occur  chiefly  at  the  ends  of  the  spikes, 
these  being  about  3  feet  in  length.  The  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  bright  yellow,  with  blotches  in 


the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  pretty  brownish  tint. 
The  crest  on  the  lip  is  complicated  in  structure, 
but  very  pretty,  and  the  Ijlossoms  last  well  in  good 
condition.  It  is  an  Orchid  about  which  a  good 
deal  of  dilt'orence  of  opinion  exists  among  bota- 
nists, and  it  has  several  names,  lioing  a  native  of 
Minas  Geraes,  in  Brazil,  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature suits  it  best,  and  the  plants  are  best  in 
medium-sized  pots  or  baskets  in  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  Moss.  It  is  sin- 
gularly inconstant  in  its  time  of  growing  and 
flowering. 

Sobralia  xantholeuca.— This  and  the  fellow 
species,  S.  leucoxantha,  are  two  of  the  most 
lovely  of  Sobralias,  and,  fleeting  .as  they  are,  the 
plants  are  well  worthy  a  place  wherever  room  can 
be  found  for  them.  Both  foliage  and  flowers  are 
strikingly  handsome,  and  the  immber  of  flowers 
successively  produced  makes  up  for  the  evanes- 
cent character  of  the  individuals.  Their  culture 
is  so  extremely  simple  that  anyone  even  unac- 
t[uainted  with  Orchids  may,  if  the  requisite  heat 
and  moisture  is  at  command,  grow  them  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Large  old  plants  may  be  freely 
divided  for  stock  purposes,  and  as  long  as  the 
di\  ided  portions  have  a  lead  or  two  they  are  sure 
to  live  and  do  well.  Allow  fairly  large  pots  and 
drain  them  well,  giving  as  compost  equal  parts  of 
peat,  loam,  and  chopped  Sphagnum  or  leaf -mould. 
The  roots  are  very  strong  and  fleshy,  and  will 
take  hold  of  an  exceptionally  strong  compost,  but 
this,  on  the  other  hand,  must  not  be  heavy  ;  it 
must  be  well  lightened  up  by  the  addition  of 
large  rough  lumps  of  charcoal  or  crocks.  Growth 
commences  in  spring  and  is  very  rapid  until  the 
apex  is  reached  and  the  flowers  produced.  All 
this  time  a  very  free  supply  of  water  is  neces- 
sary, but  this  may  be  considerably  reduced  while 
the  plants  are  at  rest. 


L.ilLIA   XANTHINA. 


Altuoi'oii  for  size  this  L;elia  cannot  equal  many 
others  in  the  genus,  it  is  an  extremely  pretty 
plant,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  very  dis- 
tinct. The  pseudo-bulbs  are  about  6  inches  high, 
and  each  bears  a  single  leaf,  from  the  base  of 
which  the  flower-scapes  issue.  The  latter  bear 
about  half  a  dozen  flowers  when  the  plants  are 
strong  and  well  grown,  but  usu.ally  there  are  not 
more  than  three.  They  measure  about  3  inches 
across  their  widest  diameter,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  yellow,  difl'ering  considerably  in 
intensity — some  quite  a  golden  tint,  others  more 
of  a  buff-yellow.  The  lip  is  yellow  in  front, 
streaked  with  purple.  The  culture  of  L.  xantheria 
is  not  always  so  successful  as  one  might  wish  ;  it 
is  rather  a  diflicult  species  to  establish,  and  only 
a  week  or  two  since  1  saw  a  fine  Ijatch  in  flower, 
but  on  examination  not  one  of  the  plants  had 
made  any  roots  to  speak  of,  though  they  had 
evidently  been  imported  some  considerable  time. 
\V'here  many  fail  is  in  allowing  too  much  moisture 
at  first.  Before  the  roots  have  time  to  get  out 
into  the  new  material  water  is  freely  poured 
about  the  plants,  and  this  injudicious  water- 
ing will  often  mean  the  ruin  of  the  few 
roots  that  appear.  It  is  better  by  far  to 
keep  up  a  moist  atmosphere,  and,  by  gently 
spraying  the  plants  in  hot  weather,  en- 
deavour to  induce  root  action.  Should  flowers 
appear  before  the  plants  have  made  roots  they 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  open  ;  but  if  they  are 
particularly  wanted,  let  them  be  cut  directly 
they  are  at  their  best.  By  these  means  the 
plants  will  have  nothing  to  check  them,  and  if 
the  temperature  is  kept  well  up — for  L.  xantheria 
re<|uire3  a  full  Cattleya  temperature  at  least — 
roots  should  be  produced  in  plenty-,  and  the  plants 
will  soon  establish  tliemselves.  It  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly vigorous-rooting  species  at  any  time, 
and  for  this  reason  the  compost  need  only  be  thin, 
about  an  inch  of  good  peat  and  Moss  sufficing  for 
plants  large  enough  for  4inch  or  5-inch  pots. 
This  species  also  does  well  as  a  basket  plant  if 
suspended  not  far  from  the  roof-glass  in  a  sunny 
[losition,  using  the  same  compost  as  for  pots. 
Regarding  its  flowering  season  it  is  very  incoa- 
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stant,  blooming  sometimes  upon  the  young  wood 
in  autumn,  and  sometimes  in  spring  after  resting 
in  sheath.  During  the  winter  the  roots  must  be 
kept  well  on  the  dry  side  ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  a  very 
thirsty  sjjecies  even  when  making  its  growth.  It 
is  a  native  of  Southern  Brazil,  and  probably  not  a 
very  plentiful  species  in  its  habitat.  It  was 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  in  1858. 


HYBRID  ORCHIDS  AT  ST.  ALBANS. 

In  the  hands  of  a  very  efficient  grower  the 
hybridising  department  at  Messrs.  Sander's  nur- 
sery is  making  rapid  strides.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  seedlings  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  from  all  kinds  of  crosses,  and  those 
who  are  privileged  to  look  through  the  houses 
cannot  fail  to  find  them  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. The  seed  is  sown  on  the  compost  of  thriv- 
ing young  plants  of  ordinary  kinds,  principally 
Cypripediums,  and  very  beautiful  little  specimens 
some  of  these  are.  The  difference  in  plants  so 
well  treated  as  these  are,  and  others  in  the  half- 
starved  condition  sometimes  seen,  is  very  remark- 
able, such  kinds  as  the  somewhat  erratic  C. 
Spicerianum  and  others  finishing  up  lovely 
growths  with  immense  leaves.  Thus  the  seed- 
lings get  a  good  start  in  a  clean  compost,  and  the 
pure  air  of  the  district,  too,  has  doubtless  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  their  thriving  appearance.     They 

grow  rapidly,  whether  they  are  Cattleyas, 
ypripediums,  or  what  not,  the  same  health, 
vigour,  and  cleanliness  being  observed  in  all. 
Little  plants,  potted  only  a  few  days,  were  already 
pushing  the  little  white  roots  which  steady  them 
in  position  and  ensure  their  well  -  doing.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  white  appearance  of  the 
seedlings  in  the  early  stages,  also  the  dift'erence 
—  early  apparent— between  seedling  Cattleyas  and 
Cypripediums ;  the  way  the  tiny  bulbs  of  the 
former  seat  themselves  as  it  were  on  the  top  of 
the  compost  showing  thus  early  their  epiphytal 
habit,  while  those  of  the  Cypripediums  seem  to 
try  and  hide  themselves  under  the  compost.  This, 
too,  before  a  single  leaf  has  appeared  in  the  very 
earliest  stages.  Then  again,  the  Cattleyas  from 
the  first  are  quite  green,  while  many  of  the 
Cyiiripediums  are  quite  white,  others  green  and 
white.  A  very  fine  spray  which  settles  on  the 
plants  in  the  form  of  dew  is  frequently  used,  and 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  plants.  Handling  as 
they  do  so  many  thousands  of  newly-imported 
plants,  Messrs.  Sander  have  the  pick  of  a  lot  of 
good  varieties  as  parents  ;  thus  the  hybrids  as 
they  flower  are  mostly  of  great  merit. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— ORCHIDS. 


Cattleya  gigas. — The  season  is  getting  over  for 
this  snperl)  Cattleya,  but  I  noticed  some  lovely 
varieties  at  St.  Albans  recently.  The  Sanderiana  and 
imperialis  varieties  are  especially  tine  ard  well 
c  loured,  and  I  think  generally  the  plant  has  done 
well  this  season.  Its  cultural  requirements  have  often 
been  noted,  and  it  is  a  species  that  should  be  grown 
by  all. 

Cattleya  Mendeli.— This  is  usually  one  of  the 
most  constant  of  Cattleyas  and  seldom  seen  out  of 
season,  but  I  have  noted  it  on  two  separate  occasions 
flowering,  not  on  an  old  balb,  but  on  the  apex  of  the 
current  year's  growth  after  the  manner  of  C.  Gaskel- 
liana.  It  is  a  pretty  plant,  and  is  usually  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  labiata  group  by  the 
white  markings  about  the  lip. 

Epidendrum  prismatocarpum.— This  I  have 
noted  in  flower  during  the  week,  and  though  the 
individual  flowers  are  somewhat  small  they  are  very 
pretty  and  bright  in  their  peculiar  combination  of 
green,  dark  purple  and  rose.  They  occur  on  erect 
spikes  froru  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  last  a 
long  time  in  good  condition.  It  is  net  a  difficult 
plant  to  grow,  thriving  in  an  intermediate  hou.se 
treated  similarly  to  a  Cattleya. 

Stenoglottis  longifolia. — In  one  of  the  cool 
Orchid  houses  at  St.  Albans  there  is  a  splendid 
batch  of  this  pretty  terrestrial  species,  a  species 
that  is  so  easily  grown  and  useful  and  so  easily 
propagated,  that  one  wonders  why  it  is  not  much 


more  seen.  The  plants  here  are  in  6-inch  pots, 
and  though  all  bloomed  freely  in  spring,  every 
young  growth  has  now  a  fine  flower-spike  appear- 
ing. Many  are  fully  expanded,  and  there  is 
enough  to  carry  on  a  fine  display  for  a  very  long 
time.  It  is  propagated  by  dividing  the  crowns, 
and  grows  freely  in  quite  a  cool  house  in  a  com- 
post similar  to  that  used  for  the  terrestrial  kinds 
generally.  There  is  no  need  to  elevate  the  plants 
above  the  rims  and  plenty  of  water  is  required. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 


WESTERN. 

Witley  Court,  Stourport.— In  this  district 
the  fruit  crojis,  on  the  whole,  are  very  satisfac- 
tory. Apples  are  an  excellent  crop,  and  the  fruits 
of  a  nice  even  size  and  clean.  It  matters  little 
whether  bush  trees  or  standards,  the  result  is  the 
same.  As  showing  the  result  of  more  extended 
freedom  of  growtli  in  Apple  trees,  I  have  a  large 
quantity  of  half  standards  which  for  years  had 
been  kept  spurred  in,  but  from  leaving  the 
growths  intact,  merely  thinning  them  out  to  pre- 
vent crowding,  the  trees  this  season  are  bearing 
splendidly.  Pears  on  wall  trees  are  a  fair  crop, 
but  thin  on  trees  growing  in  the  open.  The 
fruits,  however,  are  very  clean  and  good.  Plums 
are  good,  and  the  crop  on  wall  trees  exceptionally 
so.  The  majority  of  these  latter  were  in  bloom 
at  the  time  of  the  blizzard  in  March,  and  although 
only  protected  with  a  single  net  the  set  was  enor- 
mous ;  consequently  the  fruits  have  had  to  be 
thinned  very  heavily.  This  oi)eration  is  impera- 
tive both  to  gain  size  in  fruit  and  also  not  to 
jeopardise  the  chances  for  next  season.  It  matters 
little  how  you  feed  a  heavily  cropped  tree  ;  it  is 
bound  to  feel  the  ill  ell'ects  of  overcropping  the 
following  season.  Apparently,  as  long  as  the 
atmosphere  is  dry  fruit  blossom  will  withstand 
much  colder  weather  than  it  is  credited  with.  I 
quite  expected  to  see  the  whole  shatter  oft'. 
Apricots  are  tlie  best  crop  I  have  seen  in  this 
district  for  years,  although  they  had  to  with- 
stand many  a  cold  blast.  Cherries  were  and  are 
splendid.  It  is  many  years  since  the  farmers 
received  such  remunerative  prices.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  good  ;  the  trees  healthy  and  clean. 
Amongst  small  fruits  Black  Currants  are  under 
the  average.  Strawberries,  though  quite  a  fort- 
night later,  were  quite  satisfactory.  Filberts, 
Cobs,  and  Walnuts  are  a  good  average  crop. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  are  good,  the  exception 
being  Carrots  :  most  of  the  seed  failed  to  germi- 
nate. Early  Peas  were  good,  and  from  the  later 
kinds  I  expect  to  gather  satisfactory  crops. 
Midseason  varieties  went  oft'  quickly  through 
drought.  Potatoes  are  clean  and  good  without 
any  sign  of  disease.  On  the  whole  the  vegetable 
crops  are  quite  up  to  the  average. — A.  Young. 

Knightshayes,  Tiverton. — In  this  garden 
there  is  a  very  fair  average  crop  of  Plums,  Apri- 
cots, Apples,  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  Black  and 
Red  Currants.  Pears,  Peaches  and  Strawberries 
are  not  so  good.  There  was  plenty  of  flower  on 
the  Strawberries,  but  owing  to  so  much  dry 
weather  the  fruit  did  not  set  well.  I  have  heard 
a  good  man\'  complaints  of  Apples  falling  very 
badly  in  the  orchards  round  about  here. 

Vegetables  have  turned  out  very  well,  although 
a  little  late.  Beans  of  all  kinds  have  done  very 
well.  Early  Potatoes  have  been  excellent  both 
in  crop  and  quality.  — . J.  Dickens. 

Castle  Hill,  Devon. — Strawberries  are  a  good 
crop  and  the  fruit  fine.  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries are  also  very  fine.  Pears  are  a  very  heavy 
crop.  Apples  are  very  thin  ;  there  was  plenty  of 
blossom,  but  it  did  not  set  well.  Plums  are  rather 
thin.  Early  Peaches  were  very  fine,  but  late 
ones  are  a  medium  crop.  Cherries  set  well,  but 
a  great  many  dropped  off  when  stoning. — \V.  H. 
Pearson. 

Yate  House,  Chipping  Sodbury.— Apples 
and  Pears  are  much  untler  average  and  very 
partial.      The    trees     blossomed    well    and    set 


abundantly,  but  the  fruit  was  cut  off  by  the  severe 
frosts  and  cold  east  A\inds  we  had  in  the  middle 
of  May.  Plums  are  thin.  Cherries  a  fair  crop. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  above  average,  and 
required  a  lot  of  thinning.  The  Peach  trees  out- 
side are  covered  with  canvas  during  cold  weather. 
Currants,  Black,  Red  and  White,  are  above 
average,  fruit  clean  and  large.  Gooseberries  above 
average  and  very  large.  Strawberries  are  good. 
Raspberries  a  fair  crop.  Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts 
are  fairly  good. 

Vegetables  taken  altogether  are  very  good. 
Potatoes  are  very  good  and  clean  and  free  from 
disease.  Peas  have  been  abundant  and  good, 
but  late  Peas  have  suS'ered  from  the  drought. 
Onions,  Beet,  Parsnips  and  Carrots  are  very 
good.  Celery  and  all  kinds  of  Brassicas  are  doing 
well.— W.  T.  MoBSBY. 

Abberley  Hall,  Stourport.— The  fruit  crops 
in  this  district  this  season  are  a  fairly  good 
average  all  round.  Apples  are  verj'  good,  much 
better  than  I  have  had  them  for  several  seasons. 
C4ooseberries  and  Currants,  both  Black  and  Red, 
have  been  very  good,  also  Strawberries  and  Rasi> 
berries.  I  do  not  think  the  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines outside  look  quite  so  well  as  last  year,  but 
still  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of.  Cherries 
have  been  a  wonderful  crop  this  year,  the  best 
known  in  this  district  for  some  time.  Nuts, 
especially  Walnuts,  seem  to  be  very  abundant. 

Potatoes  I  do  not  think  will  be  such  a  good  crop 
as  last  year. — William  Conway. 

Widcombe  House,  near  Taunton.— The 
fruit  trees  had  plenty  of  blossoms  and  began  to 
set  well,  but  the  very  cold  nights  and  frcst  in 
May  outmost  of  it  off.  Pears  and  Apiiles  are  half 
a  crop  and  rather  small,  owing  to  the  drought. 
Cherries  are  a  fair  crop.  Plums  very  scarce. 
Peaches  poor  outdoor.  Red  and  Black  Curranta 
are  excellent  in  every  way,  also  Gooseberries. 
Raspberries  and  Strawberries  did  well. 

Potatoes  are  turning  out  well,  tubers  large  and 
free  from  disease.  It  is  a  fair  season  for  vege- 
tables around  this  part.  It  is  six  miles  from 
Taunton  on  a  high  hill  900  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  The  soil  is  very  sandy  and  light. — E. 
Elson. 

Shotover  Gardens,  Wheatley,  Oxfordshire. 
— Strawberries  and  bush  fruits  of  all  descriptions- 
are  abundant.  Apricots  are  an  average  crop ; 
fruit  large  and  fine  in  appearance.  Apples  niucb 
under  average.     Plums  medium. — .J.  Buoadriot. 

Iwerne  Minster,  Blandford. — The  fruit 
crops  here  are  very  good,  wall  fruit  especially. 
Pears  and  Plums  are  plentiful.  Apricots  a  fair 
crop.  Apples  are  scarce.  Small  fruit  abundant. 
Strawberries  were  excellent.  Royal  Sovereign  is. 
the  favourite  sort  here  both  for  pot  culture  and 
general  and  main  crop.  It  deserves  all  the  praise 
that  is  bestowed  upon  it. 

Vegetables  are  very  plentiful,  which  was  more 
than  expected,  as  during  the  early  spring  it  was  a 
great  trouble  to  keep  the  young  plants  free  from, 
insects. — T.  Fookes. 

Wliiteway,Cliudl6igh,  Devon. — Early  Cher- 
ries are  poor,  but  Morellos  are  bearing  well.  Plums 
are  poor.  Small  fruits,  including  Strawberries,  are 
good.  Pears  are  not  so  good,  the  fruit  being 
small.  Apples  are  an  average  crop,  while  Peaches- 
and  Nectarmes  are  both  good.  The  spring  frosts 
caused  a  good  deal  of  damage  to  Plums  and  early 
Cherries,  and  the  drought  since  prevented  the 
swelling  of  Raspberries  to  their  usual  size. 

Vegetables  of  all  sorts  are  fairly  good,  with  the 
exception  of  late  Peas,  which  are  surtering  from 
the  dry  weather. — John  D.  Nansc.\wen. 

Trelissick,  Truro.— Apples  are  a  fair  average 
crop  of  most  sorts,  but  there  is  every  appearance 
of  their  being  small.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
very  good  and  the  trees  unusually  free  from 
blister  and  insect  pests.  Early  Alfred  I  gathered 
out  of  doors  on  July  10.  Pears  are  fairly  good  i 
some  trees  are  carrying  a  heavy  crop.  Cher- 
ries and  Figs  are  the  worst  for  years.  Plums 
are  very  poor  except  Victoria,  which  promises 
well.  The  extensive  Plum  orchards  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  carrying  abnormally  heavy  crops. 
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Bush  fruits  are  very  good,  especially  ( ioosoberrios. 
Apricots  and  Nuts  never  do  any  good  here. — \V. 
Sa  n  1 : «  1  n . 

Kimboltou  Castle  Gardens,  Hunts.  — 
Strawberries  were  a  good  crop,  b\it  soon  over 
owing  to  the  drought.  Raspberries  wore  an  aver- 
age cro|i.  (!oosel)erries  were  very  plentiful,  also 
Red  and  White  Currants,  but  ratlier  small. 
Peaches  are  a  good  crop.  Apricots  only  a  fair 
crop.  Plums  are  much  below  the  axcrago,  also 
Morello  Cherries.  Apples  are  a  fair  crop  and 
very  small,  owing  to  the  blight  in  the  early 
spring.  I'ears  are  almost  a  failure.  On  the  whole 
a  very  poor  fruit  year. 

The  first  sowings  of  Peas  were  very  good.  I 
consider  the  best  early  Peas  E.xonian,  Cradus  and 
William  the  First,  and  for  late  crops  I  find  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  yield  the  best.  All  other  vegetables 
are  very  good  this  season. — J.  Hewitt. 

Toddington,  Winchcombe,  R.S.O.— Apples 
are  rather  over  average  and  of  fair  ([uality. 
Plums  over  average  ;  trees  attacked  with  aphis. 
Pears  under  average  and  poor  in  quality  ;  trees 
badly  blighted.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apri- 
cots are  under  average.  Strawberries  are  an 
average  crop  of  good  quality.  Raspberries  rather 
under  average.  Black  and  Red  Currants  average : 
quality  good.     Nuts  and  Walnuts  under  average. 

— T.  CLE.VRE. 

Norton  Manor,  Radnor. — Stone  fruits  are 
very  scarce.  Apples  and  Pears  under  average. 
Morello  Cherries  very  good.  Strawberries  have 
been  very  good.  Gooseberries  a  heavy  crop. 
Black  and  Red  Currants  very  good.  Raspberries 
good. 

Vegetables  are  very  good  in  quality  with  the 
exception  of  Carrots  and  Cauliflowers,  which 
have  been  infested  with  grubs.  —  Wilson 
Palliseu. 

Clyffe  Hall,  Wilts. — Of  early  and  midseason 
Apples  there  is  a  good  show  of  fruit,  but  the 
Codlin  moth  is  playing  sad  havoc,  and  many  are 
falling.  Late  Apples  are  scarce.  Pears  are  also 
j^carce.  Plums  and  Damsons  are  good  generally, 
except  in  very  exposed  positions.  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, and  Figs  are  good  this  year.  Straw- 
berries have  done  well  where  they  were  watered 
and  mulched.  Raspberries  are  scarce.  There 
was  a  good  show  of  flower,  but  a  fall  oiT  in  set- 
ting. Cherries  flowered  freely  and  looked  pro- 
mising in  the  spring,  but  the  late  frost  and  keen 
east  wind  at  the  time  of  setting  ruined  all  fruit 
prospects  for  this  season.  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants have  been  very  heavy  and  plentiful.  Nuts 
are  showing  well  except  Walnuts,  which  are 
scarce. — S.  0.  Hielier. 

Bicton,  Devon. — All  kinds  of  fruit  promised 
exceptionally  well  early  in  the  season,  and  the 
majorit}'  have  and  are  cropping  well.  Straw- 
berries were  an  exceedingly  heavy  crop  in  spite 
of  the  drought  experienced  hero  while  the  fruit 
was  swelling.  Royal  Sovereign,  Sir  .Joseph  Pax- 
ton,  President,  Empress  of  India,  and  Leader 
being  the  best.  The  first-named  was  the  first  to 
ripen  its  fruit,  but  quite  ten  da3-s  later  than  last 
year.  Raspberries  (Superlative),  Black,  Wliite, 
and  Red  Currants  have  been  loaded.  Plums  are 
carrying  excellent  crops  against  walls  and  as 
standards  in  the  open,  and  sweet  Cherries  have 
been  very  good  against  an  east  wall.  Morellos 
on  north  aspect  have  heavy  crops.  Apples  are 
clean,  the  majority  of  trees  carrying  good  crops, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Lord  SutHeld,  Ecklinville,  Golden  Spire,  Kerry 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Margil,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  and  Ribston  Pippin  being  the 
best.  Trees  in  the  orchard  have  medium  crops, 
the  trees  suffering  just  now  badly  from  drought, 
a  great  many  fruits  dropping  oft".  Apricots  have 
done  better  than  they  have  for  the  [last  three 
years.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  good  crop 
on  south  walls,  but  very  thin  on  an  eastern 
aspect,  where  the  majority  of  our  trees  are.  For 
this  I  blame  the  very  cold  winds  during  the 
flowering  period.  They  were  one  mass  of  flower 
and  appeared  to  have  set  well,  but  the  majority 
ceased  to  swell  after  about  the  size  of  a  Pea,  | 


eventually  dropping  oil'.  Pears  are  a  fairly  even 
crop,  far  better  than  last  year.  Uoyeniw''  du 
Comice,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurrf  Did,  B.  Bosc,  B. 
d'Anianlis,  B.  Superfin,  B.  Easter,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  and  L.  Bonne  of  .Jersey  are  all  heavily 
laden  and  free  from  cracking.  Taken  altogether 
I  consider  this  a  most  excellent  season  for  all 
kinds  of  fruit.— ^J.  Mavnk. 

Blackmore  Park,  Worcester.— Apples  are 
under  average.  Blenheim  Orange,  King  of  tlie 
I'ippins,  Worcester  Pearraain,  Hawthornden 
(New),  Dumelow's  Seedling,  and  Lord  Sutlleld 
are  the  best,  l^ears  and  Plums  arc  under  aver- 
age, quite  a  failure  in  some  gardens  and  orchards. 
Cherries  are  over  average.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines fair,  but  Apricots  are  under  average. 
Small  fruits,  including  Strawberries,  have  been 
good. — A.  Austin. 

Shobdon  Covirt,  Hereford.— In  this  neigh- 
bourhood the  Ap[)le  and  Pear  crop  is  much  below 
the  usual  average,  yet  one  meets  in  orchard  and 
garden  a  few  trees  carrying  a  good  crop.  In  these 
gardens.  Strawberries,  Currants,  and  Goose- 
berries have  been  good  and  abundant,  all  stove 
fruits  a  failure.  Of  Apples  bearing  fairly  well, 
mention  may  be  made  of  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Yellow  Ingestre,  Tom  Putt  and  Forester  :  of 
Pears,  Williams'  Bon  ChrtHien,  Beurre  Ranee  and 
Bellissime  d'Hiver.  The  cider  Apples  in  orchards 
are  a  poor  crop,  the  variety  known  as  The  Green 
Norman  in  some  cases  is  loaded  with  fruit,  bub 
many  of  the  orchards  are  without  a  crop  at  all, 
and  the  trees  appear  to  be  run  down  witli  old  age 
and  neglect. 

All  vegetables  are  showing  the  effects  of  the 
long  and  continued  drought,  verv  little  rain 
having  fallen  during  the  last  three  months. — 
Tuos.  Plujir. 

Compton  Bassett,  Wilts.— Of  Apples  some 
\arieties  are  excellent,  while  other  varieties  are 
very  poor.  Of  Pears  there  is  an  average  crop 
upon  most  trees  ;  Louise  Bonne,  Marie  Louise, 
and  Jargonelle  are  bearing  heavy  crops.  Peaches 
are  excellent.  Of  Strawberries,  Royal  Sovereign, 
Keens'  Seedling,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  Latest  of  AH 
are  the  best.  Gooseberries,  both  dessert  and 
cooking,  are  very  good,  while  Currants  and  Rasp- 
berries are  also  good.  Plums  are  under  average, 
though  some  varieties  have  good  crops.  Apricots 
are  good,  Shipley  being  the  best.  Cherries  are 
good,  but  the  trees  are  covered  with  Jilight  and 
want  a  lot  of  attention.  Medlars  and  Quinces 
are  under  average.  Walnuts  and  Filberts  are 
average  crops. — W.  A.  Cook. 

Rood  Ashton,  Trowbridge.— On  the  whole 
the  fruit  crops  here  are  above  the  average  both 
in  point  of  quality  and  quantity,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unfavourable  influences  brought  about 
mainly  by  frost,  cold  winds,  or  drought.  Insects 
were  never  more  persistent,  nor  were  birds  more 
dependent  on  garden  fruits  for  their  sustenance 
than  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Apples  gene- 
rally are  a  fair  crop,  some  bearing  heavily,  others 
few,  or  none,  the  latter  remark  applying  verj' 
curiously  to  the  late-flowering  Court  Pendu  Plat. 
Those  bearing  full  crops  include  New  Hawthorn- 
den, Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Golden  Noble,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Cellini, 
Yellow  Ingestre,  Stirling  Castle,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Adams'  Pear- 
main,  Lord  Burghley,  Mannington's  Pearmain, 
Ecklinville,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Warner's  King,  and 
Hoary  Morning.  Pears  are  not  so  uniform  as 
Apples,  a  great  quantity  having  fallen  oil'  after 
they  had  swollen  to  a  size  usually  considered  safe. 
The  freest  fruiting  trees  are  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  and  Beurn-  Clairgeau.  Others  bearing 
average  crops  are  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Duchesse 
d'AngoulCme,  Beurre  St.  Louis,  Dunmore,  Seckel, 
Beurre  Hardy.  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Soldat  Laboureur,  Althorpe  Cras- 
sane.  Brown  Beurn',  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  and 
Doyenne  d'Ete.  The  cold,  frostj-  winds  occurring 
at  the  flowering  and  setting  periods  undoubtedly 
account  for  the  very  partial  crops  of  Pears,  and 
this  failing  is  more  conspicuous  in  some  gardens 
than   in   others.      I'lums,   too,   vary  very   much.  I 


Here,  there  is  quite  an  average  sup|>ly,  but  there 
are  cases  in  the  neighbourhood  where  thinness 
rather  than  plenty  is  predominant.  Of  (Green- 
gages there  is  a  heavy  crop  needing  an  early 
thinning,  liut  Coe's  (ioldon  Drop,  tho  most  largely 
grown  of  all,  because  so  useful  in  late  summer,  is 
not  bearing  so  full  a  crop  as  usual.  Neither  are 
Kirk's  and  .Jefl'erson's,  two  varieties  which  sujiply 
such  excellent  summer  I'luras.  Pond's  Seedling 
.and  Victoria  have  both  needed  severe  thinning  on 
w'alls,  as  also  have  Prince  Englebert,  Blue  Im- 
peratrico  and  Early  Prolific.  Wasliington  as 
usual  is  thin,  but  the  late  Gages  are  more  plentiful. 
Cherries,  |)articulurly  Morellos,  set  thickly,  but 
the  persistent  attacks  of  aphides  as  usual  caused 
many  to  fall  prematurely.  Desserc  sorts  fared 
similarly,  jet  May  Duke  and  Governor  Wood 
carried  full  crops.  Apricots  generally  are  thin, 
some  trees  and  sorts  very  much  so  ;  others, 
Kaisha  in  particular,  having  to  be  thinned,  so 
thickly  did  it  set.  Moor  I'ark  Ijas  about  half  a 
crop.  Figs  did  not  suffer  any  harm  in  the  winter, 
and  are  now  giving  promise  of  a  very  good 
autumn  supply.  Strawberries  have  been  excellent, 
though  in  my  case  rather  late.  Royal  Sovereign, 
Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  and  President  supply 
the  earlier  fruits,  the  first  named,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  predominate  the  most  largely.  Sir  .Joseph 
Paxton  has  given  a  fine  crop  of  bright  berries. 
.James  Veitch,  LTnzer  Fritz,  Elton  Pine  and 
Eleanor  have  not  done  so  well.  Latest  of  All  is 
my  mainstay,  and  has  fruited  marvellously,  and 
the  berries  have  been  all  that  one  could  wish  for 
in  size.  It  does  best  with  me  as  an  annual ;  two  and 
three  year  old  plants  bear  no  comparison,  neither 
in  weight  nor  (juality  with  the  yearling  beds. 
Monarch,  I.,eader,  Gurton  Park,  Georges  Lesuir 
and  Dr.  Hogg  are  on  trial,  but  their  crop  does 
not  justify  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  their 
merits.  Raspberries  are  the  best  I  have  had  for 
the  past  six  years.  Superlative  yielding  the 
heaviest  crop  and  much  the  largest  berries. 
Black  and  Red  Currants  have  given  good  returns ; 
generally  there  has  been  a  complaint  of  the 
smallness  of  the  berries  and  indifferent  quality  of 
the  first-named.  The  reds  have  been  much  better. 
Gooseberries  were  extremely  thin,  but  fine  in 
berrry.  The  March  frosts  destroyed  the  embroj'O 
fruits.  With  me  they  bore  the  best  crop  on  trees 
occupying  a  north  border.  Damsons  are  thin, 
Medlars  average,  and  Nuts  a  full  crop. 

\'egetables  have  been  abundant  and  good.  Peas 
in  particular,  although  the  early  sowings  were 
badly  crippled  in  March.  Runner  Beans  have 
grown  well,  but  the  absence  of  rain  caused  the 
early  flowers  to  drop  without  setting,  so  that  the 
crop  is  late.  Dwarf  Beans  were  much  hampered 
by  slugs,  and  Turnips  equally  so  with  the  flea.  I 
never  saw  such  mischief  done  by  these  trouble- 
some pests  to  early  sowings  as  this  year.  I'otatoes 
are  ripening  prematurely,  and  on  poor  ground  the 
crop  will  be  very  indifferent.  The  early  and 
second  early  varieties  are  yielding  a  heavy  crop 
on  good  land,  and  late  ones  give  promise  of  a  fair 
crop,  but  this  cannot  long  remain  so  without  rain. 
The  rainfall  for  the  last  six  weeks  is  less  than 
hiilf  an  inch  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  garden 
crops  of  all  kinds  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
this  and  the  attendant  tropical  summer  weather. 
— W.  Stkuiinele. 

Cirencester  House,  Gloucester. — The  fruit 
crojis  in  fome  gardens  are  almost  a  failure,  whilrj 
not  many  yards  distant  a  fair  crop  may  be  found. 
Strawberries  were  fine  in  every  way  in  this  gar- 
den. Apples  are  good.  Pears  scarce.  Small 
fruit  fair.  Cherries  good.  Apricots,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines  fair.     Plums  good. 

Vegetables  have  been  excellent  up  to  the  pre- 
sent date,  but  are  now  suffering  from  want  of 
rain.  It  is  now  a  month  since  we  had  anything 
like  a  soaking  of  rain.  Potatoes  are  good  and 
no  disease,  but  require  rain  to  finish  thera  off. — 
Tuos.  Arnold. 

Tregothnan,  Truro. — The  fruit  crop  here  is 
the  best  w-e  have  liad  for  several  years.  Apples 
and  Pears  are  rather  thin,  but  all  other  fruits  are 
about  average.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  ex- 
cellent, both  with  regard  to  crop  and  health  of 
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trees.  Chenies  (Morello)  and  Plums  are  good. 
Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants  good  average. 
Raspberries  and  Gooseberries  a  very  heavy  crop. 
Strawberries  by  far  tho  best  we  have  had  for  the 
past  five  seasons. 

Vegetables  are  variable.  Early  Potatoes  are 
very  good  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  but  late 
varieties  have  suffered  from  drought  and  will  be 
small.  Onions  were  badly  infested  with  mildew 
early  in  the  season  ;  consequently  the  bulbs  are 
small,  but  they  are  ripening  nicely.  Peas  early 
and  midseason  gave  good  returns,  and  late  varie- 
ties are  doing  well.  Broad,  French,  and  runner 
Beans  are  giving  good  crops.  All  the  Brassica 
tribe  with  the  exception  of  sprouts  are  doing 
badly,  many  of  the  plants  going  blind.  All  root 
crops  are  very  promising. — \Vm.  Andrew.s. 

Castle  Gardens,  Sherborne.— Fruit  crops  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  generally  very  poor.  The 
prospects  in  the  early  spring  were  the  best  I  ever 
remember.  After  the  Pears  had  set  a  beautiful 
crop  sharp  frosts  and  cold  east  winds  set  in, 
which  played  sad  havoc  with  them.  Plums 
shared  the  same  fate.  Apples  being  a  little  later 
escaped,  and  of  the  following  sorts  we  have  good 
crops :  Bismarck,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Cox's  Pomona,  Easter  Pippin,  Ecklin- 
ville  Seedling,  Kerry  Pippin,  Lady  Henniker, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Sutfield,  Lord  Derby, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and 
Sturmer  Pippin.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
very  thin  ;  they  bloomed  too  early  and  were 
badly  cut.  Of  Apricots  I  had  a  nice  sprinkling. 
Morello  Cherries  are  a  heavy  crop  ;  other  sorts  do 
not  thrive  here.  Raspberiies  and  Strawberries 
have  been  more  plentiful  than  for  many  years. 
Bush  fruits  generally  have  been  very  good.  Nuts 
are  scarce. 

Early  Potatoes  are  very  good,  but  small,  and 
owing  to  Icng  drought  I  fear  the  later  ones  will 
be  no  better  in  size.  The  vegetable  season  has 
been  very  good  on  the  whole. 

Stourton  Court,  Stourbridge.— All  sorts  of 
small  iruit  have  been  plentiful  in  this  district, 
especially  Strawberries,  which  have  been  a  splen- 
did crop.  Plums  and  Damsons  are  almost  a 
failure  ;  the  latter  quite  so.  Pears  are  a  good 
average  crop,  also  Apples. 

Early  vegetables  did  very  well  with  me,  as  they 
got  a  good  start  before  the  dry  weather  came. — 
X.  Simpson. 


change  of  name  was  noted  by  the  author  him- 
self in  his  "Flore  du  Brasil."  The  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  plant  by  Berg  was  made  from 
some  dried  specimens  obtained  from  Sellow, 
who  gathered  the  plants  in  the  province  of  Rio 
Grande  de  Sol  and,  as  it  appears,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of    Montevideo,   where  the  plant  is 


by  Gaudichaud  in  18.33,  and  belonged  to  the 
Imperial  Herbarium  of  Brazil,  where  the  plant 
is  numbered  1322.  Another  specimen  which 
was  given  by  the  Herbarium  of  Berlin  in  1801 
was  obtained  from  Sellow  himself,  and  shows 
the  flower  open.  But  these  precious  examples 
have  not  sufficed  to  enable  the  artist  who  made 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 


A  NEW  FRUITING  TREE— FEIJOA 

SELLOWIANA. 

Amono  the  woody  plants  which  I  introduced 
alive  into  Europe  on  my  return  from  a 
journey  to  La  Plata  in  1890,  I  consider 
the  subject  of  this  note  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  and  useful  in  horticulture.  It  is  a 
true  fruit  tree.  That  its  native  counti-y  is 
South  Brazil  and  Uruguay  shows  that  it  will 
thrive  in  Mediterranean  provinces,  Algeria  and 
Tunis.  The  specimen  I  possess  of  it  in  my 
garden  at  Golfe-Juan  produces  both  fiuit  and 
Sowers  ;  it  is  now  11  feet  C  inches  in  height  and 
of  equal  breadth.  In  form  it  is  bushy,  but  it 
can  be  got  high  in  the  .stem,  too.  Feijoa 
Sellowiana  was  named  by  Berg  after  specimens 
obtained  by  Sellow  in  Southern  Brazil,  not  far 
from  the  Uruguayan  frontier.  This  is  the  region 
of  the  Cocos  australis,  which  alone  is  sutticient 
indication  of  the  climate  suitable  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  new  arrival.  The  species  Feijoa 
was  dedicated  by  Berg  to  J.  da  Silva  Feijo, 
Director  of  the  Natural  History  IMuseum  of  St. 
Seba.stian,  in  Brazil.  This  name  was  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  i.»rthostemon,  which  at  first 
he  invented  for  the  Myrtacea,  the  subject  of 
this  note,  but  afterwards  withdrew  from  it  on 
finding  it  already  applied  to  a  species  of  Gen- 
tiana    established    by    Robert     Brown.      The 


Feijoa  Sellowiana. 

known  by  tho  name  of  "Guayabo  del  pais."  i  the  drawing  to  give  the  exact  forms  of  the 
Gibert  also  in  his  account  of  the  plants  of  petals,  which  are  cucullate,  not  fiat ;  and  the 
Montevideo    mentions   it.     The   herbarium   of  I  description  given  by  Berg  is  insutticient  also, 


the  museum  contains  some  good  dried  sjieci 
mens  of  buds  and  young  fruit,  brought  from  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande,  which  were  gathered  i 


because  it  makes  no  mention  of  this  peculiar 
form,  nor  of  the  colour  of  the  corolla,  which  is 
a  violet-red  within  and  white  outside.     Another 
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species  gathered  by  Sellow  near  the  ti)wn  of 
San  Francisco  do  Paulo,  in  the  same  province, 
and  named  by  Berg  F.  obovata,  dill'ors  from 
Feijoa  Sellowiana  in  its  smaller  stature,  in  its 
compressed  branches  and  in  its  transparent  and 
punctured  leaves  ;  it  has  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced. 

We  are  now,  therefore,  in  possession  of  a  new 
fruit  tree  in  the  Cote  d'Azur,  and  the  warm 
regions  of  tlio  Mediterranean  basin  and  even 
otlier  countries  of  colonial  France. — En.  Axdre, 
in  ]\>>i'iii'  Hiirtiruli'. 


Societies  and   Exhibitions. 


THE  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY. 
Sei'TEhher  2  and  3. 
The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  :it 
the  Crystal  Palaoe'on  the  above  dates,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  tilled  the  whole  length  of  the  nave,  in 
addition  to  which  there  were  collections  of  Dahlias 
and  other  flowers  at  the  sides,  furnished  by  lead- 
ing nursery  firms,  not  for  competition.  The  light 
was  good,  and  all  the  types  of  the  Dahlia  were 
seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  large  show  and  fancy  varieties  generally 
lacked  refinement  ;  it  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
changeable  temperature  in  association  with  the 
drought.  Still  there  were  some  very  tine  blooms 
staged.  The  Cactus  varieties  increase  by  leaps 
and  bounds  ;  new  shapes  and  colours  appear,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  record  decided  impro\  ements  in 
the  haljit  of  growth,  which  better  fit  the  type  for 
employment  for  decoriitive  purposes  in  the  gar 
den.  Such  fine  varieties  as  Messrs.  J.  Burrell 
and  Co.'s  Lucius  and  Mr.  J.  Stredwick's  Mag- 
nificent seem  to  have  almost  reached  the  highest 
ideals  in  these  types.  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone's 
charming  new  varieties  of  the  single  Dahlia  are 
so  attractive,  that  they  are  certain  to  cause  a 
revival  of  interest  in  this  type,  while  the  pompon 
varieties,  once  so  tall  and  irregular  in  growth, 
are  now  dwarf,  compact,  singularly  floriferous, 
and  invaluable  as  garden  plants. 

The  leading  class  for  show  Dahlias  was  for 
sixty  distinct  blooms,  the  fancy  varieties  being 
allowed  to  be  shown  with  what  is  technically 
termed  the  show  varieties  proper.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Walker,  nurseryman, 
Thame,  and  his  best  flowers  may  be  taken  as 
representing  some  of  the  finest  in  cultivation. 
They  were  Chieftain,  Duchess  of  York,  extremely 
bright  in  colour ;  Majestic,  Florence  Tranter,  a 
charming  light  variety  ;  R.  T.  Rawlings,  S. 
Mortimer,  William  Rawlings,  J.  C.  Vaughan, 
Arthur  Rawlings,  J.  T.  West,  Duke  of  Fife,  rich 
scarlet ;  Mi-s.  Gladstone,  a  most  constant  and 
delicate  light  variety  ;  Rev.  J.  Godday,  William 
Powell,  our  best  yellow  self  (this  bloom  was 
selected  as  the  best  in  the  entire  show)  ;  Nubian, 
Shottesham  Hero,  a  light  ground  flower,  tipped 
with  deep  purple  ;  John  Walker,  the  finest  white 
self;  Golden  Gem,  Harry  Keith,  Dorothy,  Per- 
fection, Jas.  Cocker,  Harry  Turner,  Shirley  Hib- 
berd,  .Tames  Stephens,  Muriel  Hobbs,  a  highly 
promising  new  variety  of  this  year  ;  Wm.  Keith, 
Hercules,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  and  Mrs.  Langtry. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Royal  Nursery,  Slough.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farn- 
ham,  was  third.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  who  appeared 
to  have  put  hia  strength  into  this  class,  w.as 
placed  first  with  forty-eight  varieties  distinct,  in- 
cluding R.  T.  Rawlings,  Prince  of  Denmark,  John 
Bennett,  &c.  Mr.  .J.  Walker  was  second,  repeat- 
ing in  this  class  the  varieties  he  staged  in  the 
previous  one.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co., 
Salisbury,  were  third,  and  Mr.  S.  Mortimer 
fourth. 

In  the  two  following  classes  there  was  an  entire 
change  of  exhibitors.  The  best  thirty-six  varie- 
ties were  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  who 
had  good  blooms  of  Dr.  Keynes,  one  of  the  most 
distinct  show  Dahlias  in  cultivation.  Mr.  George 
Humphries,  Langley,  Chippenham,  was  third,  and 
Messrs.   Kimberley  and   Son,   Stoke,    Coventry, 


fourth.  With  twenty-four  varieties  Mr.  (i.  Hum- 
phries was  first,  Messrs.  C.  Kimberley  and  Son 
second,  and  Mr.  M.  V.  Scale  third,  (^tuite  another 
.section  of  exhibitors  sliowed  twelve  blooms  of 
Dahlias  in  division  C,  and  there  was  a  very  clo.so 
competition.  Mr.  J.  Stredwick,  Silverhill,  St. 
Leonards,  came  in  first  with  good  blooms.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames,  was  second  ; 
his  best  blooms  were  J.  T.  West,  Florence 
Tranter,  Rosamond,  Mrs.  Langtry,  GeOrge  Raw- 
lings, Perfection,  *c.  ;  third,  Mr.  VV.  Baxter, 
Woking.  Then  came  an  open  class  for  fancy 
Dahlias  in  which  only  striped  or  tipped  flowers 
can  be  shown.  All  striped  flowers  are  necessarily 
fancy  varieties,  but  while  a  pale  ground  flower 
with  a  darker  colour  on  the  petal  edges  is  termed 
a  show  Dahlia,  any  flower  in  which  the  darkest 
colour  is  at  the  base  and  the  lighter  colour  at  the 
tip  of  the  petal  is  known  as  a  fancy  flower. 
Most  of  the  striped  flowers  and  all  the  tipped  ones 
are  very  attractive,  and  though  the  difference  in 
point  of  quality  between  the  show  and  fancy 
varieties  is  not  nearly  so  marked  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  the  sections  are  still  kept  apart, 
though  in  all  the  foregoing  classes  they  could  be 
shown  together.  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  first  with 
twelve  fancies,  though  it  was  a  near  thing 
between  him  and  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  Mr. 
W.alkerhad  Rebecca,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  S.  Mortimer, 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Buffalo  Bill,  Comte  de  Sceaux, 
Hercules,  Professor  Fawcett,  Cherub,  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders, Dorothy  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm. 
Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  were  second  and  Mr.  G. 
Humphries  w.as  thirc?.  Next  came  the  open 
classes  for  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  about  these  the 
interest  of  many  of  the  Dahlia  growers  centre. 
Shown  in  bunches  of  six  blooms  the  brilliant  Cactus 
varieties  made  an  important  display,  and  they  were 
greatly  admired.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co., 
Howe  End  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  were  first  with 
a  really  splendid  collection,  including  some  fine 
new  varieties  of  their  own  raising.  The  varieties 
were  Regulus,  Miranda,  Mary  Service,  Keynes' 
White,  Arachne,  Cinderella,  Starfish,  Island 
Queen,  soft  lilac,  a  charming  tint ;  Lady  Pen- 
zance, Fantasy,  Britannia,  Night,  Charles  Wood- 
bridge,  very  brilliant  ;  Harmony,  Fusilier,  Cycle, 
and  Lucius,  orange-salmon,  very  fine  and  dis- 
tinct. Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  were  a  remark- 
ably good  second,  and  Messrs.  J.  C'heal  and  Sons, 
Crawley,  a  good  third.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
bunches,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  was  first,  Mr.  Scale 
was  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Humphries  third. 

A  new  class  was  introduced  to  the  schedule  for 
twenty-four  distinct  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias, 
shown  on  boards  in  the  same  way  as  the  show 
Dahlias.  This  innovation  appeared  to  find  general 
acceptance,  as  it  enables  some  to  exhibit  who 
cannot  make  up  bunches  of  six  blooms.  Nine 
exhibitors  competed,  the  first  prize  going  to 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  two-thirds  of  whose 
blooms  were  highly  promising  seedlings  of  their 
own  raising ;  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  were 
second,  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  third. 
Those  were  the  most  effective  stands  which  had 
foliage  shown  with  the  blooms,  and  it  would 
perhaps  be  well  if  this  was  made  compulsory  on 
the  part  of  the  exhibitors.  Stands  of  twenty-four 
varieties  of  pompon  Dahlias  in  bunches  of  ten 
blooms  made  another  very  attractive  feature,  and 
it  was  gratifying  to  see  that  the  exhibitors  pre- 
ferred the  small,  compact,  even  flowers  instead 
of  those  of  larger  size.  The  first  prize  went  to 
Mr.  Scale,  though  the  stands  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  which  were 
placed  second  and  third,  were  so  remarkably  close 
in  point  of  quality,  that  the  judges  had  to  resort 
to  pointing  in  giving  their  awards.  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  and  Co.  had  the  best  twelve  bunches, 
with  varieties  almost  entirely  the  same  as  those 
named,  and  Mr.  George  Humphries  was  second. 

The  single  Dahlias  also  were  represented  by 
two  tine  collections  of  twenty-four  bunches,  ten 
blooms  in  a  bunch,  and  it  was  a  very  near  thing 
between  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Scale,  the  awards 
going  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

The  amateurs'  classes  for  show  and  fancy 
Dahlias  followed.     The  best  twenty-four  blooms 


came  from  Mr.  R.  Burgin,  St.  Neots,  Hunt.",  a 
working  man,  who  produces  fine  flowers.  His 
loading  blooms  were  Gloire  de  Lyon,  H.  Koith, 
K.  T.  Rawlings,  George  Rawlings,  J.  T.  West, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  Frank  Pearco,  JIaud  Fellowes, 
Prince  Bismarck,  (,'ueen  of  the  Belgians,  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  Langtry,  A.  Rawlings,  Colonist, 
\V.  Powell,  itc.  Second,  .Mr.  Thos.  Anstiss, 
Brill,  al.so  with  some  remarkably  good  flowers. 
Third,  Mr.  Thos.  Hobbs,  Bristol.  With  eighteen 
blooms,  Mr.  R.  E.  West,  Salisbury,  took  the  first 
prize, and  Mr.  W.  Mist,  Ightham, second,  both  stag- 
ing very  good  flowers.  The  best  twelve  blooms  camo 
from  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  Chippenham.  Mr.  E.  .lefferies, 
I^anglcy  Burrell,  was  a  close  second.  Mr.  C.  F. 
Keep,  Streatham,  was  first  with  six  blooms. 
They  consisted  of  Mrs.  W.  i-flack,  Victor,  Duchrss 
of  York,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Miss  Cannell,  and  Lord 
Chelmsford.  Mr.  E.  VVest,  .Jun.,  Henloyon- 
Thiimes,  was  second,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs, 
Horsell,  Woking,  third.  Mr.  Burgin  had  tlie 
best  twelve  fancy  Dahhas,  and  it  contained  ex- 
cellent blooms  of  Frank  Pearce,  Duchess  of 
Albany,  Lottie  Eckford,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Rev. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Dazzler,  and  T.  W.  Girdle- 
stone.  Mr.  S.  Cooper  was  second,  and  Mr.  T. 
Anstiss  third.  Mr.  R.  E.  West  was  first  with 
six  blooms,  and  Mr.  E.  .Tefl'eries  second. 

Cactus  Dahlias  were  numerously  shown  by 
amateurs.  The  best  twelve  bunches,  six  blooms 
in  each,  were  staged  by  Mr.  Robert  Keeble,  Twy- 
ford,  Berks,  who  had  in  excellent  character  Harry 
.Stredwick,  Cycle,  Mrs.  A.  Beck,  Harmony,  .1.  E. 
Frewer,  Mary  Service,  Starfish,  etc.  ;  second,  Mr. 
J.  Hudson,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  who  was  a  close  second,  having  Mary  Ser- 
vice, Arachne,  Fusilier,  Starfish,  Island  Queen, 
Fantasy,  Regulus,  &c.  Mr.  W.  Mist,  Ightham, 
was  third.  With  six  \arieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Horsell,  Woking,  came 
first  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  E.  West ;  third,  Mr.  E. 
Mawley,  Berkhamsted.  Then  followed  a  class  for 
nine  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Needs  again  taking  the  first  prize  ;  Mr.  Keeble 
second,  also  with  good  bunches  ;  and  Mr.. J.  Hud- 
son was  third.  With  six  bunches  of  pompon 
Dahlias,  ten  blooms  in  a  bunch,  Mr.  Geo.  VVyatt, 
Waldegrave  Park,  Twickenham,  was  first.  Mr. 
.J.  Hudson  was  second.  His  best  were  Nerissa, 
Tommy  Keith,  and  Orpheus ;  third,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Pagram,  Weybridge.  With  six  varieties,  six 
blooms  of  each,  Mr.  R.  E.  West  was  first,  Mr. 
C.  F.  Wood  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Burgin  third. 
Single  Dahlias  were  also  well  shown  by  amateurs. 
The  best  six  varieties,  six  blooms  of  each,  came 
from  Mr.  T.  Girdlestone,  who  had  refined  blooms. 
Mr.  J.  Hudson  was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Mist 
third.  With  six  varieties,  six  blooms  of  each, 
Mr.  E.  Mawley  was  first. 

Floral  decorations  in  Dahlias  were  represented 
by  epergnes,  Mr.  J.  Hudson  taking  the  first 
prize,  in  which  yellow,  white,  and  orange  Dahlias 
were  charmingly  mingled  with  appropriate  foli- 
age. Mr.  E.  Mawley  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Pagram  third.  Mr.  E.  Mawley  had  the  best 
vase  of  twelve  Dahlia  blooms,  using  Cactus  Star- 
fish on  long  stems  with  appropriate  foliage.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Hudson  came  second  :  he  had  Starfish  and 
Keynes'  White.  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  Sevenoaks, 
was  third.  Only  one  vase  competed  for  the 
special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co. 
for  three  vases  of  the  white  decorative  Dahlia 
Miss  Webster,  that  from  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  Seven- 
oaks,  which  w.as  awarded  the  first  prize. 

Two  cliisses  were  provided  for  amateurs  who 
had  never  won  a  prize  at  a  previous  exhibition  of 
the  society,  one  for  six  show  and  fancy  varieties, 
in  which  Mr.  W.  Middleton,  Towcester,  was  first, 
and  Mr.  .T.  W.  Jones,  Woking,  second.  The 
same  exhibitors  were  first  and  second  with  six 
varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  three  blooms  of 
each.  Tlien  followed  certain  open  classes  ;  one 
was  for  a  bouquet.  Jlr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff, 
was  first,  and  Mr.  M.  V.  Scale  second.  Next 
came  one  of  the  most  interesting  .and  attractive 
classes  in  the  schedule,  namely,  for  eighteen 
varieties  of  fancy  Dahlias,  in  which  only  striped, 
tipped,   or  edged    flowers  were  admitted.     Mr. 
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T.  W.  Girdlestone  was  placed  first  with  a  beauti- 
ful lot,  almost  entirely  or  quite  of  his  own  rais- 
ing, and  the  names  only  are  given  now,  as  it  is 
proposed  to  deal  with  them  separately.  The 
varieties  were  Tominy,  Violet  Forbes,  Ganlem, 
Nan,  Tommy  Tucker,  Bal  Masque,  Princess 
Petula,  Creole,  Splosh,  Ruy  Bias,  Aladdin, 
/Louisette,  Suzette,  Folly,  Trilby,  Jeannette,  .Jack 
Sheppard,  and  Phyllis.  Never  before  probably 
was  a  better  stand  of  single  Dahlias  staged  for 
exhibition.  Mr.  M.  Scale  was  second,  also  with 
some  charming  blooms,  particularly  Tommy 
Harper,  Emmie,  Paragon  Improved,  Folly, 
Dorothy  Scale,  Gulielma,  Duchess  of  Albany,  and 
Phyllis.  Then  came  nine  classes  for  six  blooms 
of  Dahlias  of  a  particular  colour  or  type.  The 
best  six  dark  came  from  Mr.  J.  Walker,  who  had 
the  Rev.  J.  (Jodday.  Mi-.  G.  Humphries  took 
the  second,  and  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  the  third  prize 
with  Arthur  Rawlings.  Mr.  R.  E.  West  was  first 
with  six  blooms  of  any  light  Dahlia,  having  Mrs. 
Gladstone.  Mr.  Tranter  came  second  with  the 
same,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker  third  with  Mrs.  Morgan. 
The  best  six  blooms  of  a  yellow  Dahlia  were  very 
fine,  John  Hickling,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Walker. 
Mr.  Mortimer  was  second  and  Mr.  Seale  third, 
both  with  R.  T.  Rawlings.  The  best  red  was 
James  Stephen,  from  Mr.  Mortimer  ;  Mr.  West 
was  second,  and  Mr.  Seale  thirrl,  both  with  Duke 
of  Fife.  The  best  white  was  John  Walker,  from 
Mr.  Mortimer  ;  Mr.  Walker  was  second  with  the 
same,  and  Mr.  West  third  with  the  .'ame.  The  only 
bloom  of  any  other  colour  was  Duchess  of  York, 
shown  by  Mr.  Seale.  The  best  tipped  Dahlia  was 
fancy  Comedian,  from  Mr.  J.  Walker ;  Mr.  Seale 
was  second  with  Mrs.  Saunders,  and  Messrs. 
Frewer  and  Co.  third  with  Peacock.  The  best 
striped  Dahlia  was  fancy  Rebecca,  from  Mr.  .T. 
Walker  ;  Mr.  T.  Anstiss  was  second  with  Emin 
Pasha,  and  Mr.  Mortimer  third  with  Duchess  of 
Albany.  The  best  edged  Dahlia  was  Miss  Can- 
nell,  also  from  Mr.  Walker ;  Mr.  S.  Mortimer 
was  second  with  Rosamond,  and  Mr.  Seale  third 
with  J.  T.  West.  Mr.  F.  E.  Fellowes'  silver  cup 
for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  John  Walker,  for  a  grand  bloom  of  William 
Powell,  yellow  self.  The  two  special  prizes,  pre- 
sented by  Jlr.  Thomas  Hobbs,  Bristol,  for  the 
best  show  and  the  best  fancy  Dahlias  exhibited 
by  amateurs,  were  both  won  by  Mr.  R.  Burgin, 
the  first  with  a  fine  bloom  of  Arthur  Rawlings, 
and  the  second  with  Frank  Pearce.  Some  notes 
on  the  new  seedlings  exhibited  shall  be  given  next 
week . 

Some  miscellaneous  contributions  helped  the 
general  display.  Messrs.  Carter,  Page  and  Co., 
London  Wall,  had  a  representative  collection  of 
cut  Dahlias  of  an  imposing  character ;  so  had 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  who  filled  a  very 
large  table.  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  Croyton,  had  a  bank 
of  blooms  of  his  fine  strain  of  Begonias,  and 
Messrs.  Dobbie  anl  Co.,  Orpinuton  and  Rothesay, 
a  large  and  fine  collection  of  many  kinds  of  cut 
flowers. 
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TjiE  show  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  was 
interesting,  and  flowers  of  various  kinds  were 
represented. 

Orchid   Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for — 

Peristekia  elata.— This  well-known  Orchid 
had  never  previously  been  certificated.  Its  ivory 
white  flowers  with  the  representation  of  a  dove 
are  too  well  known  to  need  description  here. 
The  plant  sent  from  Her  Majesty  The  (j>ueen's 
gardens,  Frogmore,  was  a  remarkable  example  of 
good  culture.  The  plant  carried  eight  spikes  of 
flowers  nearly  o  feet  in  length.  The  foliage  also 
was  correspondingly  large  and  robust.  A  silver 
Flora  medal  was  awarded  also  for  culture. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to  the  follow- 
ing :  — 

C.\TTLEYA  Ella  (C.  bicolor  x  C.  Warscewiczi). 
— This  is  a  distinct  and  pretty  hybrid,  the  sepals 


and  jjetals  being  beautifully  formed  and  fine  in 
substance.  The  colour  is  a  distinct  rose,  suftused 
with  a  shade  of  amber,  the  quaint  elongated 
lip  wholly  deep  crimson-purple  except  the  margin, 
which  is  light  rose  and  beautifully  fringed.  It  is 
a  most  desirable  variety,  raised  by  the  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  by  whom  it  was  exhibited,  in 
the  Langley  Nurseries. 

Dendrobicm  sanguineum. — This  is  a  distinct 
and  lovely  species,  having  growth  IS  inches  in 
length  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  rich  scarlet,  shaded 
with  purple  and  white  at  the  base,  each  about 
1}  inches  in  length  ;  the  lip  rich  purple  in  front, 
the  side  lobes  white,  slightly  sutfused  with 
purple.  This  came  from  the  collection  of  Sir  T. 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent  a  large  and 
choice  group  consisting  principally  of  hybrid 
Cattleyas,  the  most  prominent  being  LttlioCat- 
tleya  callistoglossa  ignescens  (L.  purpurata  x  C. 
Warscewiczi),  the  large,  well-balanced  sepals  and 
petals  delicate  rose,  veined  with  a  darker  shade 
of  rose,  the  large  lip  rich  velvety  crimson  except 
the  throat,  where  the  influence  of  C.  \Varsce- 
wiczi  is  discerned  by  the  yellow  side  eyes  and 
lines  through  the  throat;  L.-C.  Nysa  (Warsce- 
wiczi X  crispa),  the  sepals  and  petals  pale  rose, 
lip  crimson-purple,  margined  with  white,  the 
side  lobes  white,  shading  to  yellow,  with  some 
purple  at  the  base  ;  L.-C.  Eudora  (C.  Mendeli  x 
L.  purpurata),  with  extra  large  flowers.  Cattleya 
Euphrasia  langleyensis  (superba  x  Warscewiczi). 
— This  is  one  of  the  highest  coloured  and  most 
striking  hybrids  that  have  been  raised,  the  sepals 
and  petals  deep  rose-purple,  the  lip  deep  crimson- 
purple,  with  a  darker  shade  in  front  of  the  disc  of 
the  throat,  the  interior  of  the  side  lobes  white, 
shading  to  yellow  at  the  base,  the  exterior  rose. 
Fine  forms  of  C.  Loddigesi,  C.  Warscewiczi,  and 
C.  Leopoldi  were  also  included.  Epidendrum 
radicante  -  Stamfordianum  has  the  intermediate 
characteristics  of  the  species  indicated  in  the 
name.  Disa  Clio,  which  was  described  in  our 
last  report,  was  also  included.  A  finely  flowered 
plant  of  Dendrobium  endocharis,  with  its  white 
and  brown  highly  perfumed  flowers,  was  very 
attractive.  The  most  prominent  among  the  hy- 
brid Cypripediums  were  fine  forms  of  C.  Mylo, 
C.  (I'nanthum  superbum,  and  the  rare  and  beauti- 
ful Fairrieanum  hybrid  C.  H.  Ballantine.  C'yc- 
noches  chlorochilon  was  also  well  represented.  A 
fine  plant  of  Renanthera  matutina  and  a  pretty 
form  of  Masdevallia  Imogene  (Schlimi  x  Veitchi) 
was  also  included.  A  silver  Flora  medal  was 
awarded.  Mr.  E.  G.  Cohen,  4,  Hall  Road,  St. 
John's  Wood,  sent  Lailio-Cattleya  elegans  (Cohen's 
var. ).  This  is  a  remarkably  fine  variety,  the 
sepals  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  a  slight  purple 
sufl'usion  and  some  brown  spottings  ;  the  petals 
deep  rose,  suffused  with  a  darker  shade  ;  the  lip 
very  broad,  rich  crimson-purple,  shading  to  yel- 
low on  the  side  lobes.  The  plant  bore  a  raceme 
of  seven  flowers.  Sir  F.  G.  Freake,  Bt.,  Warfleet 
House,  Dartmouth,  sent  l>endrobium  Phalajnopsis 
(Warfleet  variety)  ;  this  is  a  pretty  form.  The 
sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  the  lip  white,  with 
numerous  purple  lines  on  the  front  lobe.  The 
plant  carried  a  raceme  of  fixe  flowers.  Mr. 
C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Godalming,  sent  La;lio-Cattleya 
splendens,  the  sepals  and  petals  pale  rose,  the 
front  lobe  of  the  lip  rich  velvety  crimson.  Mr. 
0. 0.  Wrigley,  Bridge  Hall,  Bury,  sent  Cy pripedium 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames  (C.  tonsum  x  C.  Fairrieanum), 
a  pretty  form  in  the  way  of  C.  vexillarium,  but 
with  greener  and  larger  flowers.  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  and  Co.  sent  Cypripedium  palananense  ;  this 
is  an  imported  hybrid,  resembling  C.  Kimball- 
iana,  and  supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between 
C.  Dayanum  and  C.  Rothschildianum,  the  dorsal 
sepal  pale  green,  lined  with  broad  dark  brown 
lines  ;  the  petals  green,  suftused  with  brown,  and 
line  spotted  with  dark  brown  ;  the  lip  brown, 
shaded  and  marbled  with  pale  green.  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  and  Co.  had  Cypripedium  William  Tre- 
lease  (Rothschildianum  x  Pari,shi),  the  broad 
dorsal  sepal  pale  green,  lined  with  deep  purple 
lines  ;  the  petals  pale  green,  sufl'used  with  rose, 
spotted  with  dark  brown  spots ;  the  lip  purple, 


shaded  with  green— it  has  the  intermediate 
characters  of  both  parents — and  C.  Mrs.  Edgar 
Cohen  (callosum  x  niveum)  ;  this  is  a  pretty 
hybrid  in  way  of  C.  Tautzianum,  but  with 
smaller  flowers.  A  nice  plant  of  Dendrobium 
densiflorum  Schrcedera;  and  a  light  form  of  Cat- 
tleya Warscewiczi  were  also  included. 

Floral  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 
Acer  Negi'xdo  eleoans. — A  handsome  form, 
in  which  the  strong  silvery  and  creamy  variegation 
is  well  supported  by  ample  greenery,  sufficient, 
indeed,  to  render  it  not  only  useful,  but  attractive 
over  a  long  season.  The  plant  is  also  vigorous 
and  free  in  growth.  From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt. 

Each  of  the  following  received  an  award  of 
merit : — 

Drac.ena  Dri'HESs  ok  '^'ork. — Elegant  and 
graceful,  just  the  kind  so  well  suited  by  its 
growth  and  general  bearing  for  use  as  a  table 
plant ;  the  leaves  are  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide  and  a  foot  or  more  long,  gracefully  recurving 
to  the  pot  and  marked  with  cream  and  red  along 
the  leaf  margins,  the  latter  being  the  mature  tint. 
From  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Daullv  Mrs.  Pindley  Campbell. — A  good 
Cactus  variety,  with  a  striking  shade  of  vermilion- 
orange,  a  novel  and  distinct  shade.  From  Messrs. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley. 

D.iiilia  Lorely. — This  is  likewise  a  Cactus 
kind  of  a  very  distinct  type,  the  outer  florets 
being  of  a  warm  rosy  cerise  and  the  centre  white 
and  well  defined.  From  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons. 

Dahlia  Columbin'E. — A  prettily  formed  single 
vaiiety  of  a  rose-peach  and  orange,  a  compact 
flower  of  medium  size.  From  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdle- 
stone,  Sunningdale,  Berks. 

Daiill\  Pi'GK. — Also  a  single  kind,  identical  in 
size  and  form  with  the  last,  but  of  an  orange- 
fawn  shade  and  a  crimson  ring  at  base  of  florets. 
From  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Sunningdale. 

Dahlia  Lady  Rogers. — A  pompon  variety, 
nicely  formed,  very  compact  and  of  purest  white. 
From  Sir  Robert  Hargreave  Rogers,  Bexley,  Kent 
(gardener,  Mr.  Leggatt). 

Dahlia  Magnificent.  —  A  very  handsome 
Cactus  kind,  self  coloured,  and  of  a  uniform  buff- 
fawn  tone  throughout.  From  Mr.  .James  Stred- 
wick.  Silver  Hill  Park,  St.  Leonards. 

Lobelia  Rivoirei. — One  of  the  herbaceous 
kinds,  with  rather  large  flowers  on  long  spikes, 
the  blossoms  of  a  very  soft  delicate  pinkish  hue. 
It  is  of  the  green-leaved  section,  as  distinct  from 
those  with  crimson  leafage.  From  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  Bain). 

Helexium  autumnale  scpekbum. — The  variety 
here  named  is  fully  6  feet  high,  with  much- 
branched  heads  of  blossoms,  the  latter  very  freely 
produced.  The  example  exhibited  was  scarcely  in 
normal  condition,  as  indicated  in  parts  of  the  stem 
and  also  some  flowers  ;  the  latter  are  small,  but 
abundant.  From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford 
Lodge,  Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  Bain). 

From  Crawley  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons 
brought  a  very  fine  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs 
in  a  cut  state,  that  gave  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
well-nigh  endless  variety  of  useful  and  beautiful 
things  for  the  further  ornamentation  of  the  gar- 
den. Consequent  on  the  great  heat  on  Tuesday 
last  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that 
such  things  would  have  presented  a  sorry  ap- 
pearance, yet  the  examples  generally  were  in 
capital  condition  and  well  represented  its  kind. 
Doubtless  some  preparation  had  materially 
assisted  to  this  very  desirable  end.  Some  of  the 
most  notable  things  were  Aralia  spinosa,  Ceano- 
thus  Gloire  de  Versailles,  Veronica  Purple  Queen, 
Hedysarum  multijugum  with  purple  pea-shaped 
flowers,  Coronilla  Emerus,  a  yellow  -  flowered 
species ;  Diplopappus  chrysophyllus,  a  very  dis- 
tinct bush,  with  stems  of  a  golden  hue  ;  a  variety 
of  Acers,  among  which  was  A.  Negundo  aurea,  a 
rather  good  golden  form  ;  Acacia  neo-mexicana 
with  rose  blossoms,  the  golden  Kerria,  elegant 
flowering  branches  of  Tamarix  parviflora,  Amor- 
pha  canescens  with  its  pretty  violet-blue  flowers 
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tipped  with  the  protruding  golden  anthers,  tlio 
richly  coloured  Colutea  crocea,  Japanese  Wine- 
berry,  several  Hypericums,  Spiraea  callosa, 
Quercus  and  Ulmus  in  variety,  making  up  a  most 
interesting  assortment  of  bright  and  useful  sub- 
jects. Adjoining  those  things  the  Messrs.  Cheal 
set  up  in  their  well-known  form  a  really  line  lot 
of  Cactus,  single,  and  pompon  Dahlias  in  all  the 
leading  kinds.  A  few  of  the  best  Cactus  noted 
were  Lady  Penzance,  tine  yellow  ;  Fantasy,  red- 
dish amber ;  Gloriosa,  scarlet-crimson  ;  Harry 
Stredwick,  maroon  ;  Miss  Webster,  white  ; 
Night,  blackish  maroon  ;  Mrs.  Scrase-Dickins, 
fine  yellow,  &c.  Among  the  singles.  Alba  per- 
fecta,  Amos  I'erry,  Duchess  of  Fife,  The  Bride, 
Lowlield  Beauty  (a  lovely  terra-cotta),  Jeannette, 
May  Sharpe  (orange  and  buti)  were  all  tine— a 
similar  remark  applying  to  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  pompons.  The  (lowers  throughout  were 
of  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  for  the 
exceptionally  dry  season  much  above  the  average, 
thus  rellecting  not  only  good  culture,  but  un- 
tiring attention  to  details.  The  whole  of  these 
extensive  exhibits  occupied  an  entire  table,  and 
well  merited  the  silver-gilt  Banksian  awarded. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane,  Edmonton,  set 
up  a  mixed  group  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Carnations, 
and  Bou\ardias.  Salvia  splendens  grandiflora 
is  a  most  brilliant  and  effective  subject  at 
an}'  time,  and  was  staged  in  many  well-grown 
examples.  The  Carnations  were  of  the  Tree  sec- 
tion, and  for  the  small  pots  in  which  the  plants 
were  grown  carried  nice  heads  of  bloom,  the 
varieties  being  the  old  and  still  very  beautiful 
Miss  JolilVe,  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild — both 
pink  kinds— Countess  of  Warwick,  a  tine  claret- 
crimson  colour,  the  petal  good  and  the  calyx  per- 
fect— this  is  doubtless  the  linest  perpetual  of 
this  shade  of  colour,  and  a  good  tree  habit  :  I'rim- 
rose  Day,  a  good  jellow,  and  the  well-known 
Winter  Cheer.  Bouvardia  Humboldti  grandiflora, 
in  capital  plants  about  2  feet  high  and  well 
flowered,  B.  jasminoides,  B.  Alfred  Neuner,  all 
nicely  flowered,  while  the  free-flowered  Fuchsia 
Ballet  Girl  was  bedecked  with  its  handsome 
flowers  at  one  end.  Another  rarely  seen  plant 
was  shown  in  this  group  in  Swainsonia  galegifolia 
alba,  an  old  pea-flowered  plint  of  great  beauty 
and  usefulness.  The  elegant  habit  and  pure  white 
flowers  are  very  pretty  ;  it  is  a  capital  plant  for 
bedding  out  in  summer  in  pots.  This  interesting 
assortment  was  groupeil  on  the  floor,  and  received 
a  silver  Banksian  meial.  A  group  of  Cannas, 
Stieptocarpus,  and  Ferns  was  set  up  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Pentney,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Howard, 
Worton  Hall,  Isleworth,  the  Cannas  being  all  in 
a  cut  state  and  in  great  variety,  the  Strepto- 
carpus  being  also  well  flowered  (silver  Banksian 
medal). 

Hybrid  Water  Lilies  were  staged  by  the 
Messrs.  .James  \'eitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea.  They 
included  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  lovely 
things  at  present  in  cultivation.  Apart  from  the 
old  white  Water  Lily  (Nymphaa  alba)  were  the 
newer  N.  Lajdekeri  lilacea,  N".  L.  fulgens,  a 
richly-coloured  flower,  quite  an  acquisition  ;  N.  L. 
rosea,  N.  Marliacea  carnea,  N.  M.  Chromatella, 
a  useful  and  beautiful  kind  ;  N.  Ellisiana,  N. 
odorata  rosea,  N.  o.  sulphurea,  N.  pygm;ua 
helveola,  &c. ,  a  very  beautiful  and  charming  lot 
of  these  exquisite  flowers.  The  whole  of  these, 
we  once  again  endeavour  to  impress  our  readers, 
are  as  perfectly  hardy  as  the  old  white  Water 
Lily  so  well  known  among  British  rivers  and 
streamlets.  The  same  firm  set  up  several  baskets 
of  Hibiscus,  H.  totus  albus,  H.  ca'lestis,  very 
beautiful,  and  H.  monstrosus,  white  with  crimson 
base.  Gladioli  of  the  Childsi  section  were  also 
staged  in  considerable  numbers,  some  of  the  l>est 
being  Torchlight,  Burlington,  salmon  self,  and 
Nakomis,  soft  salmon-pink,  and  the  pure  white 
G.  gandavensis  White  Lady,  a  flower  of  the  purest 
white,  though  at  ]jresent  wanting  in  length 
of  spike.  Many  beautiful  annuals  were  also 
staged  by  the  Chelsea  firm,  and  among  them 
Sweet  Sultans  in  variety,  Dianthus  Hedilewigi, 
Asters,  Scabious,  Schizanthus  in  variety.  Cosmos 
bipinnatus,    beautiful    rose-lilac    blossoms,    and 


many  charming  Salpiglossis,  among  these  a 
beautiful  chrome  and  orange-yellow,  which  is 
very  fine  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Hill 
and  Sons,  Lower  Edmonton,  had  a  tine  group  of 
greenhouse  and  stove  Ferns  in  variety,  including 
tho  now  Asplenium  Hilli,  a  most  elegant  plant 
with  finely-cut  leaves ;  Pteris  tricolor,  a  well- 
marked  Fern  ;  P.  Victoria,  a  silver  variegated  kind  ; 
Choilanthesolegans,  C.  hirta  Ellisiana,  Asplenium 
caudatum,  a  capital  piece  with  long,  drooping, 
slightly  arching  fronds  ;  Lastrea  lepida,  very  ele- 
gant ;  Pteris  tremula  .Smithi,  a  handsome  example  ; 
Adiantum  Mariesi,  A.  fragruntissimum,  A.  rhodo- 
phyllum,  (iymnogramma  jlayi,  a  good  silver  Fern  ; 
and  Davallia  Tyermanni  being  among  the  most 
worthy  on  this  occasion  (silver  Flora  medal).  Mr. 
W.  Kumsey,  of  Waltham  Cross,  sent  a  splendid  lot 
of  his  new  pink  Rose  Mrs.  Ramsey,  which  has 
been  so  frequently  seen  in  such  excellent  con- 
dition this  year.  The  repeated  exhibits  mark  it 
as  a  good  perpetual,  the  blooms  in  question  being 
of  excellent  size  and  sutl'ering  in  no  wise  from  the 
great  heat  of  the  past  weeks  (bronze  Banksian 
medal).  Mr.  Sander,  St.  Albans,  showed  plants 
of  the  new  Acalyphus,  A.  Sander;e,  and  A.  (!od- 
setfiana,  both  now  well  known  ;  also  a  goodly 
batch  of  Dracaena  Sandera-  and  fine  flowering 
examples  of  H:i;manthus  multiflorus  suporbus 
with  scarlet  heads.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Dork- 
ing (gardener,  Mr.  Bain),  staged  a  nice  lot  of 
spikes  of  the  hybrid  Pentstemons  from  seed  sown 
on  January  2d  of  the  present  year,  the  spikes  in 
every  way  equal,  and  in  some  superior,  to  those 
produced  from  cuttings  of  last  year  ;  some  spikes 
of  Lobelia  Carmine  tiem,  a  lovely  kind  ;  the  blue 
Lobelia  Gerardi,  which  appears  to  come  very  near 
L.  syphilitica  in  form  ;  L.  Crimson  Gem,  and  a 
very  tine  seedling  of  an  intense  maroon-crimson. 
Another  useful  though  variable  plant  was  Rud- 
beckia  bicolor  superba,  the  colours  varying  from 
yellow  and  orange  with  crimson  base  to  others 
almost  wholly  crimson.  It  should  pro\'e  a  good 
bedding  plant  by  its  freedom  of  flowering.  Some 
spikes  of  Belladonna  Lilies  were  sent  by  ilrs. 
Raven  Hill,  Woodside,  Windsor  Forest  (gardener, 
Mr.  John  Wells),  and  from  tho  same  source  a 
prettily  marked  Acalypha  called  Novelty— it  is  a 
dwarf  kind  marbled  with  cream  and  green — the 
plants  flowering  at  about  6  inches  above  the  pots. 

Fruit  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  given  to — 
Melon  British  Queen. — This  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Royal  Ascot. 
The  fruits  are  oval  in  shape,  skin  pale  yellow 
and  very  finely  netted  ;  flesh  white,  deep,  and 
melting,  and  very  tine  flavour.  From  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas,  The  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Son,  staged  a  very  good 
collection  of  fruit,  consisting  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Peaches,  Figs  gathered,  also  shown  in  fruit- 
ing condition  in  pots,  and  long  fruiting  sprays 
of  Red  and  Yellow  Siberian  and  John  Downie 
Crabs.  The  most  noticeable  among  the  dessert 
varieties  were  Devonshire  Queen,  remarkable  for 
its  deep  mahogany  colour  and  firm  appearance. 
Lady  Sudeley,  Benoist,  Duchess' Favourite,  Kerry 
Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Yellow  In- 
gestre.  The  cooking  kinds  wei-e  well  represented, 
the  best  dishes  being  Stirling  Castle,  Warner's 
King,  The  (^>ueen  (a  large  handsome  s-ariety), 
Lord  Sufheld,  Potts'  Seedling,  (>>ueen  Caroline, 
and  Dutch  Codlin.  Peaches,  two  good  dishes  of 
Sea  Eagle  and  Princess  of  Wales.  A  fine  dish  of 
Dr.  Jules  Guyot  Pear,  also  Clapp's  Favourite, 
Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Fondante  d'Automne,  and 
Mme.  Treyve.  Figs  Negro  Largo,  White  Mar- 
seilles, and  Bourjassolte  Grise.  Victoria  and 
Denison's  Superb  Plums  completed  the  exhibit,  for 
which  a  silver  Knightian  medal  was  awarded. 
Messrs.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  again  showed 
very  fine  fruits,  orchard  grown,  of  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch  Apple.  They  also  staged  Plum  trees  in 
pots,  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  The  chief 
varieties  were  Burbank,  a  large  roundish  Plum  of 
good  appearance,  and  which  will  bo  in  great 
demand  when  better  known,  being  a  remarkably 
free  cropper,  and  Archduke,  a  fineoval  purplePlum, 


good  for  dessert  or  kitchen.  They  also  showed 
bunches  of  Gradiska  and  Buckland  Sweetwater 
Grapes  and  a  large  white-berried  variety  named 
C'entcnnial,  with  a  very  good  flavour.  A  silver 
Knightian  medal  was  awarded  this  collection. 
Forty  dishes  of  Apples,  both  culinary  and  dessert, 
were  stag('d  by  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons, 
Hounslow  Nurseries,  Middlesex.  A  bronze  Bank- 
sian medal  was  awarded.  A  cultural  commenda- 
tion was  awarded  to  Mr.  .1.  C.  O'Hagan,  River 
Holme,  Hampton  Court,  for  a  remarkably  fine 
ilish  of  Exquisite  Peach  (River  Holme  variety), 
the  fruits  large,  of  an  apricot-yellow  colour, 
slightly  marked  with  crimson  where  ex|)Osed  to 
the  sun  :  also  a  good  dish  of  Rivers'  Orange  Nee 
tarine  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Last).  A  cultural  com- 
mendation was  awarded  Mr.  T.  Robinson,  Hoi- 
lingbourne,  Kent,  for  a  box  of  Peaches.  Cultural 
commendations  were  also  given  to  Lord  Foley, 
Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher  (g.irdener,  Mr.  J.  Miller), 
for  Peach  Princess  of  Wales  ;  to  Mr.  H.  Faura 
Walker  for  a  very  fine  dish  of  Morello  Cherries, 
this  exhibitor  also  showing  Tomatoes  ;  to  Earl  of 
Galloway, Galloway  House,  Garliestown  (gardener, 
J.  Day),  with  a  dish  of  Early  (Irosse  Mignonne 
Peach  and  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine,  these 
being  grown  on  a  south  wall  without  protection. 
Messrs.  Laxton,  of  Bedford,  showed  fruiting 
sprays  of  the  new  perpetual  Strawberry  St. 
Joseph,  also  other  varieties.  -Mr.  W.  Batchelor, 
Uxbridge,  exhibited  fruits  of  seedling  alpine 
Strawberries,  the  flavour  somewhat  poor. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

September  6,  7,  -\nii  S. 

The  exhibition  under  the  auspices  of  the  above 
society,  and  which  opened  on  Tuesday  last,  was 
a  welcome  feature  in  the  floral  displays  of  the 
present  season,  and  was  clearly  indicative  of  the 
trying  period  through  which  the  different  sub- 
jects have  been  passing. 

Chrysanthemums  . 

These  were  very  poorly  represented,  there  being 
only  one  competitor  in  the  class  for  twelve  bunches 
distinct,  twelve  blooms  only  to  form  a  bunch,  and 
this  came  from  Mr.  Eric  F.  Such,  The  Nurseries, 
Maidenhead,  who  was  awarded  first  prize.  Mr. 
Such  was  again  the  only  competitor  in  the  class 
for  six  bunches,  six  sprays  to  form  a  bunch,  and 
these  were  only  indifferently  shown.  The  class  in 
which  the  best  quality  was  displayed  was  one  in 
which  twelve  blooms  of  Mme.  C.  Desgrange  or 
any  one  of  its  varieties  were  asked  for.  In  this 
class  there  were  two  competitors,  those  from  Mr. 
W.  Perrin,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Richardson, 
Sawbridgeworth,  securing  premier  honours.  These 
were  handsome  blooms  of  large  size  with  long, 
broad,  and  drooping  petals  of  good  substance, 
and  fairly  even  as  a  whole.  Second  prize  was 
secured  by  Mr.  Chas.  Crook,  gardener  to  the 
Dowager  Lady  Hindlip,  Hadsor  House,  Droit- 
wich.  Mr.  Such  was  again  placed  first  in  a  class 
for  twelve  blooms  of  any  early-flowering  variety 
other  than  Mme.  C.  Desgrange  and  its  sports, 
showing  on  this  occasion  twelve  fairly  good 
blooms  of  Lady  Fitzwygram,  which  seemed  some- 
what lost  in  the  big  brown  jars  in  which  they 
were  arranged.  For  the  pompon  class  there  were 
three  entries,  and  Miss  R.  Debenham,  St. 
Peter's,  St.  Albans,  was  a  good  first  with  nice 
blossoms  of  Alice  Butcher  (reddish  orange),  Mme. 
Gabus  (very  pretty),  California  (good),  Mme. 
Jolivart,  Piercy's  Seedling,  Mrs.  Cullingford, 
Strathmeath  (a  doubtful  pompon),  and  Precocitc 
and  others.  Mj-.  Such  was  placed  second  with 
blossoms  of  very  poor  (|uulity.  There  was  ono 
competitor  in  the  class  for  six  blooms  shown  in  a 
vase,  and  a  very  largo  epergne  in  the  amateur 
division  secured  first  prize  for  a  lady  exhibitor. 
The  prettiest  display  in  the  Chrysanthemum  com- 
petitive classes  was  made  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
The  Vineries,  Framfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex, 
who  had  a  nice  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Chry- 
santhemums of  many  types,  and  shown  on  a  table 
G  feet  by  3  feet. 
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Gladioli. 

Excellent  exhibits  of  these  flowers  were  staged. 
The  best  lot  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and 
Co.,  Cambridge,  and  embraced  many  of  the 
leading  sorts  and  excellent  seedlings.  Specially 
good  were  Atlas,  Althea,  Grand  Rouge  (rich 
colour).  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  (largo  chaste 
flowers),  Fiametta  (very  fine),  Comedy,  Rosalind, 
lona  (rich  velvety  red  colour),  Casilda,  Surine, 
Conquerant,  Formosa,  Lauretta  (handsome  spike, 
very  chaste),  Eunice,  Dora  Craven,  Carnation, 
and  Cameleon.  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son,  nur- 
serymen, Bedale  and  Hitchin,  showed  a  lesser 
number,  their  exhibit  containing  some  twelve 
dozen  spikes,  of  which  the  best  were  Enchantress, 
M.  Chevreul,  Mme.  P.  Palmer,  Grand  Rouge  (a 
most  constant  sort),  Formosa,  and  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane  (a  chaste  flower).  This  display  secured 
second  prize. 

Dahlias. 

Show  and  fancy. — These  were  well  repre- 
sented, although  there  have  been  occasions  when 
the  quality  has  been  better.  The  principal  class 
was  one  for  forty-eight  blooms,  not  less  than 
thirty-six  varieties,  and  in  this  there  were  five 
competitors.  Leading  honours  were  given  to 
Mr.  John  Walker,  High  Street,  Thame,  who  had 
u  beautifully  even  and  nicely  finished  lot  of 
flowers.  The  most  striking  examples  in  his 
stands  were  Rev.  J.  Godday,  Perfection,  Daniel 
Cornish  (very  good),  William  Keith,  Duke  of  Fife 
(very  fine),  Mrs.  C.  Noyes  (a  pretty  light  fawn), 
John  Downie  (very  fine),  Duchess  of  Albany  (fine 
striped  sort),  T.  J.  Saltmarsh  (yellow,  neatly 
tipped  chestnut),  William  Powell  (splendid  form, 
yellow).  Warrior  (one  of  the  best  scarlets),  and 
Hercules  (self).  Second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Chas. 
Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  with  smaller 
flowers,  but  a  beautiful  even  lot  of  blossoms, 
neatly  finished.  There  were  five  entries  for 
thirty-six  blooms,  distinct.  In  this  case  also  Mr. 
Walker  secured  premier  honours,  showing  a  very 
handsome  lot  of  Howers,  with  neat  finish.  Second 
position  was  well  merited  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
Farnham,  Surrey,  with  good  flowers,  but  lacking 
the  finish  identified  with  the  leading  stand.  For 
twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  there  were  only  two 
competitors,  first  prize  being  allocated  to  Mr.  G. 
Humphries,  Kington  Langley,  Chippenham,  with 
a  nice  even  and  bright  lot  of  flowers,  though 
lacking  the  size  seen  in  the  other  leading  classes. 
Notable  individual  blooms  were  Daniel  Cornish, 
Earl  of  Ravensworth  (light  lilac,  very  pretty), 
Mrs.  Glasscock,  Vice-President,  Arthur  Rawlings, 
Dr.  Keynes  (very  fine  form  and  colour,  bufi), 
James  Stephen  (bright  orange-scarlet),  John 
Walker,  James  Vick  and  T.  W.  Girdlestone.  To 
Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames,  fell  second 
prize  with  a  rougher  and  less  even  lot  of  flowers  ; 
Purple  Prince,  William  Rawlings,  James  Cocker 
and  .John  Standish,  however,  were  good.  Four 
stands  were  entered  in  the  class  for  twelve 
blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Tranter  standing  out  first 
with  an  even,  though  rather  small,  collection  of 
blossoms.  Mr.  G.  Humphries  was  a  good  second. 
In  the  amateurs'  and  gardeners'  classes  for 
twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  T.  Anstiss, 
Brill,  Bucks,  was  first  with  a  good  lot,  having 
Vice-President,  Harry  Keith,  Mrs.  Morgan,  Dr. 
Keynes,  James  Cocker,  Imperial,  Rev.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm  and  John  \\'alker  (a  good  white  self)  in 
good  condition.  For  eighteen  blooms,  distinct, 
there  were  three  competitors,  Mr.  Anstiss  again 
securing  premier  honours.  Mr.  R.  Burgin,  St. 
Neots,  Hunts,  received  the  second  prize.  There 
were  four  entrie.s  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms, 
distinct,  Mr.  S  Cooper,  Langley  Burrell,  Chip- 
penham, being  first  with  a  large  and  even  stand 
of  flowers,  possessing  good  form  and  high  colour. 
Mr.  E.  Jefferies,  Langley  Burrell,  Chippenham, 
was  a  fairly  good  second,  and  in  neither  case  in 
this  class  were  the  blossoms  named.  In  the  minor 
class  for  six  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  C.  F.  Keep,  59, 
Sunny  Hill  Road,  Streatham,  was  first,  followed 
by  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  with  neat  flowers. 

Pompons. — These  classes  are  always  very  in- 
teresting and  pretty,  the  one  for  twenty-four 
bunches,  distinct,  having  three  competitors.     In 


this  case  Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  a  good  first 
with  a  charming  display.  The  best  were 
Adrienne  (handsome),  Bacchus,  Hypatia  (bright 
terra  -  cotta),  Fabio,  Tommy  Keith,  G.  Brinck- 
man,  Mabel  (lovely  lilac),  Douglas  (one  of  the 
best  deep  maroon  flowers),  Isabel,  Lady  Blanche, 
Mars,  Cecil,  Marion  and  Iris.  Mr.  F.  W.  Scale, 
Sevenoaks,  was  a  good  second.  In  the  twelve 
bunches  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  were  a  good 
first  out  of  five  entries,  E.  F.  .Jungker,  Eury- 
dice,  Bacchus,  Mary  Kirk,  Geo.  Brinckman  (very 
fine),  Douglas,  Ph<ibe,  Isabel  and  Arthur  West 
being  a  very  handsome  and  even  lot  of  flowers 
with  a  beautiful  finish.  Mr.  G.  Humphries 
was  placed  second.  Captain  Boyton  and  Ceres 
being  noticeable  in  his  stand  for  their  good 
quality.  For  six  bunches,  open  to  amateurs  and 
gardeners,  there  were  four  entries,  Mr.  .James 
Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  having  a 
pretty  lot  of  flowers.  Mr.  Geo.  Wyatt,  gardener 
to  General  Hilditch,  Waldegrave  Park,  Twicken- 
ham, was  second.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  pompons 
were  exceedingly  fine  and  interesting. 

Cactus. — These  were  a  grand  lot,  one  or  two 
stands  being  remarkable  for  their  exquisite  form 
and  colour.  The  leading  class  was  one  for 
eighteen  bunches,  six  blooms  in  each,  distinct,  in 
which  Messrs.  .J.  Burrell  and  Co.  easily  secured 
first  prize.  The  varieties  deserving  special  men- 
tion are  Mrs.  Peart,  Starfish  (grand),  Casilda, 
Britannia,  Keynes'  White  (very  beautiful  white), 
Mary  (never  seen  better),  Esmeralda  (orange- 
scarlet  seedling).  Service,  Arachne,  Lucine  (fine 
form),  Sirius,  and  Lady  Penzance  (very  fine). 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury, 
were  the  only  other  competitors,  and  were  placed 
second.  For  twelve  bunches,  distinct,  there  was 
an  imposing  array  of  six  exhibits,  Mr.  S.  Morti- 
mer leading  with  Starfish,  Britannia,  Mary, 
Service  (grand  colour),  Fusilier,  Keynes'  White, 
Night,  and  Chas.  Wocdbridge.  Second  prize  fell 
to  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  The  Nurseries,  Woking, 
Surrey,  with  an  interesting  exhibit.  There  were 
four  competitors  in  the  sixes,  Mr.  James  Hudson 
being  a  good  first  with  pretty  blossoms  ;  Mr.  G. 
Wyatt  was  second  with  a  pleasing  stand. 

MiSCELLANEOrS   EXHIBITS. 

These  were  varied  in  their  character,  and 
assisted  very  materially  to  add  attractiveness  to 
the  show.  A  small  gold  medal  deservedly  went 
to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 
S.E.,  for  a  beautiful  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
Begonias,  Caladiums,  and  fine-foliaged  plants, 
with  a  fine  background  of  lovely  fresh  green 
Bamboos.  A  new  early  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mum named  May  Manser  was  much  admired  in 
this  group,  being  a  chaste  white  flower  with  a 
primrose  centre,  and  which  received  a  lirstclass 
certificate.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs. 
Thos.  Ware  and  Son  for  a  very  large  and  repre- 
sentative group  of  cut  Dahlias.  A  circular  group 
of  Chrysanthemums  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Witty,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  was  credited  with  a 
silver-gilt  medal,  and  included  many  of  the  best 
known  early  sorts.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  staged  thirty  bunches  of  early  Chrysan- 
themums in  twenty  varieties,  and  secured  a  silver 
medal,  a  like  distinction  falling  to  Mr.  F.  W. 
Scale  for  a  grand  table  of  show,  fancy.  Cactus, 
and  pompon  Dahlias,  a  background  being  made 
of  the  smaller  flowers  with  Asparagus  foliage. 
A  lovely  lot  of  Tea  and  garden  Roses  came 
from  Mr.  John  Mattock,  New  Headington, 
Oxford,  who  had  beautiful  bunches  of  the 
best  and  most  popular  sorts.  This  was  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  show,  and  secured  a  silver- 
gilt  medal.  A  small  silver  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  Wells,  Redhill,  for  a  table  of  early 
Chrysanthemums,  and  these  were  in  great 
variety.  Mr.  .1.  K.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington, 
again  exhibited  specimens  of  table  decorations, 
using  Chrysanthemums,  Montbretias,  and  a 
pleasing  variety  of  foliage,  and  secured  a 
large  silver  medal.  Mr.  John  Green,  Norfolk 
Nurseries,  Dereham,  made  a  grand  display  of 
Cactus  and  pompon  Dahlias,  remarkable  for 
their  colour  and   good   form,  securing   a   silver 


medal.  From  Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  Brockhampton 
Nurseries,  Havant,  came  a  large  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas,  which  eecured  a  small  silver  medal, 
Mr.  J.  Williams,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  secured 
a  bronze  medal  for  table  decorations. 

Flobal  Committee. 

The  committee  met  on  the  first  day  of  the  show, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  being  in  the  chair.  First-class 
certificates  were  awarded  to  :  — 

CnRYs.iNTHEMUM  Louis  Lemaire. — This  is  a 
beautiful  bronzy  red,  on  a  yellow  ground,  sport 
from  M.  G.  Grunerwald,  and  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  sorts  for  hardy  border  culture.  Like 
the  parent  variety,  it  is  very  free  and  dwarf. 
From  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Redhill. 

Chrysanthemum  May  Manser. — This  is  the 
best  addition  to  the  early  Japanese  sorts  for  pot 
culture  introduced  for  a  long  time.  The  colour 
is  a  pretty  ivory-white,  with  pale  primrose  centre, 
with  long  twisted  and  curling  florets  of  good 
sub-tance.  From  a  natural  break  the  flowers  are 
now  at  their  best.  Height  about  3J  feet  to  4  feet. 
From  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham. 

A  white  sport  from  Blushing  Bride  pompon 
Chrysanthemum  looked  promising,  and  a  re(iuest 
was  made  to  see  it  again,  and  a  bright  crimson, 
scarlet  border  Cirnation  named  .Jeddah  was  com- 
mended. The  latter  came  from  Mr.  J.  Tigwell, 
Harrow  View,  Greenford. 


Horticultural  Exhibition  at  St.  Peters- 
burg.—  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch  has  been  appointed 
Commissioner  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for 
the  third  International  Exhibition  of  Horticulture 
organised  by  the  Russian  Imperial  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  occasion  of  the  fortieth  anniversary 
to  be  held  at  St.  Petersburg  in  May,  1899. 
Schedules  may  be  obtained  from  him  on  applica- 
tion at  tlie  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts. — The  past 
week  proved  remarkably  warm  for  the  time  of 
year.  On  four  days  the  temperature  in  shade 
rose  above  80°,  and  on  the  hottest  day,  the  7th, 
reached  85°,  which  is  the  highest  reading  regis- 
tered here  in  September  during  the  thirteen  years 
over  which  my  weather  records  extend.  On  each 
of  these  hot  days  the  highest  temperature  was 
registered  at  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  night  preceding  the  6th  inst.  was  also  excep- 
tionally warm.  On  one  day  the  temijerature  of 
the  soil  at  2  feet  deep  rose  to  6G°  and  at  1  foot 
deep  to  71°,  both  of  which  readings  are  consider- 
ably higher  than  any  hitherto  recorded  here  in 
September.  No  rain  fell  during  the  week,  and 
no  rain  water  at  all  has  come  through  either 
percolation  gauge  for  five  days.  The  record  of 
sunshine  has  on  several  days  been  singularly  good 
for  an  autumn  month.— E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


DiseasedRunner  Beans  (Li/HfttHrs/).  — .Judg- 
ing by  the  strange  appearance  of  the  small  Runner 
Beans  sent,  we  can  but  assume  that  some  local 
cause  has  operated  to  render  them  so  yellow  and 
withered.  It  is  altogether  an  unusual  appear- 
ance. Closely  examined,  the  small  pods,  both 
green  and  yellow,  seem  to  be  aft'ected  with  a 
fungus  or  white  mould,  although  very  indistinct. 
It  is  late  now  to  spray  the  crop,  but  it  would 
rather  earlier  have  been  worth  while  to  test  the 
effects  of  a  couple  of  sprayings  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  on  them.  If  it  be  no  fungus,  then  the 
only  other  inference  is  that  there  is  something  in 
the  soil  or  in  the  water  given  that  may  be  in- 
jurious. The  incident  is  most  uncommon.  Do 
not  save  any  seed  from  the  plants  or  sow  in  the 
same  ground  next  year.  It  seems  too  much  to 
assume  that  you  have  had  white  frosts  to  injure 
the  Beans,  or  that  in  your  locality  there  were  any 
foul  gases  generated  to  cause  the  young  pods  to 
turn  yellow  and  wither  up  in  this  way. 


Names  of  plants.— R.  S.— Allspice  tree  iCaly- 

cautbus  tloridnsl. A.  T.  BowJes. — Gentiana  ascle- 

piadea. 
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Trees   and  Shrubs. 


NOTES  ON  SHRUBS   IN   FLOWER. 

Amokpha  canesi'Exs. — This  curious  little  shrub 
— a  native  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is 
commonly  known  as  the  "  Lead  Plant  " — is  one 
of  the  few  belonging  to  the  Legurainosie  that 
flower  as  late  as  September.  Although  smaller 
and  much  less  robust  than  the  better-known 
Amorpha  frutico.sa,  it  is  a  handsomer  plant  and 
better  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in  the  gar- 
den. It  does  not  appear  likely  to  ever  grow 
more  than  3  feet  to  4  feet  high  in  this  country, 
whatever  it  may  do  in  its  native  home,  for  it 
is  killed  back  nearly  or  quite  to  the  ground 
each  winter,  sending  up  a  cluster  of  shoots, 
which  bear  their  flower-spikes  in  a  mass  near 
the  top  during  the  autumn.  The  flowers  are 
quite  small,  but  very  numerous,  and  clustered 
very  thickly  on  the  cylindrical  spikes  ;  the 
colour  is  a  bright  blue-purple,  relieved  by  the 
yellow  of  the  anthers.  The  foliage  is  also  very 
pretty,  each  leaf  consisting  of  numerous  tiny 
leaflets  pinnately  arranged.  Typically,  the 
plants  should  have  a  greyish  appearance,  due 
to  a  dense  covering  of  down  on  the  leaves,  but 
they  vary  considerably  in  this  respect,  some 
being  comparatively  smooth  on  the  upper  sur- 
face and  of  a  darker  green. 

HvnuANCEA  I'ANitTLATA. — Certainly  this  is 
the  most  striking  of  the  few  hardy  shrubs 
flowering  at  this  late  season,  and  this  applies 
more  especially  to  the  variety  hortensis  (or 
grandiflora).  There  is  a  large  bed  containing 
both  the  variety  and  the  type  in  the  Arboretum 
at  Kew,  and  they  make,  now  they  are  in  full 
flower,  a  very  conspicuous  and  striking  mass. 
In  the  variety  liortensis  (or  grandiflora)  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  flowers  have  become  sterile — 
as  so  frequently  happens  with  the  members  of 
this  genus  when  brought  under  cultivation — 
and  tills  change,  although  it  makes  the  racemes 
somewhat  heavy  in  appearance,  at  the  same 
time  renders  them  much  more  showy  than  the 
type,  with  its  normal  proportions  of  sterile  and 


perfect  flowers.  The  racemes  are  immense 
pyramidal  masses,  the  largest  of  which  measure 
more  than  li  feet  in  length  by  1  foot  in  width. 
The  flowers  last  long  in  good  condition  ;  at  first 
they  are  white,  afterwards  pinkish,  and  even 
when  they  have  turned  brown  with  age  they 
are  not  without  beauty.  In  order  to  produce 
racemes  of  the  largest  possible  size,  the  plants 
are  cut  back  in  early  spring,  and  after  the 
young  growths  are  a  few  inches  long,  from  six 
to  twelve  (or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
shrub)  of  the  stoutest  are  selected  and  the  rest 
removed.  The  plants  should  be  given  a  good 
mulching  in  the  early  summer  and  watered 
whenever  necessary,  the  aim  being  to  get  the 
shoots  as  strong  as  possible.  Towards  flowering 
time  they  will  need  the  support  of  a  stake. 
After  all,  such  masses  of  flower  are  something 
in  the  way  of  monstrosities,  like  the  exhibition 
Chrysanthemum,  and  many  may  prefer  the 
smaller,  more  elegant,  but  still  striking  racemes 
produced  by  unpruned,  more  naturally  grown 
plants. 

Rhus  Cotinus. — In  the  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing grounds  at  RibstonPark,  near  York  (famous 
for  the  Apple  that  originated  there),  there  are 
now  two  fine  bushes  of  this  Rhus  in  their 
fullest  beauty.  There  are  larger  specimens  in 
the  country,  but  I  have  seen  none  that  have 
flowered  more  abundantly  than  these  or  pro- 
duced a  more  striking  display.  The  whole  sur- 
face of  the  bushes,  which  are  comparatively 
low  and  spreading,  with  a  diameter,  as  near  as 
I  can  recollect,  of  12  feet  or  15  feet,  is  covered 
with  the  feathery,  pale  rose  or  flesh-coloured 
inflorescences,  almost  completely  hiding  branch 
and  leaf.  This  Rhus,  although  an  inhabitant 
of  our  gardens  for  nearly  260  years,  is  still  but 
little  planted,  yet  it  thrives  in  poor  soil 
better  than  do  many  commoner  things  that  are 
less  beautiful.  There  is  a  variety  with  purplish 
leaves  called  atropurpurea,  the  colour  extending 
also  to  the  inflorescence,  and  there  is  also  a 
green-leaved  variety  of  pendulous  growth.  The 
species  is  known  by  several  popular  names, 
such  as  Venetian  Sumach,  Wig  Plant,  Smoke 


Plant,  Burning  Bush,  Ac.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  and  South-east  Europe.  The  only  other 
species  in  the  same  section  of  the  genus  is  Rhus 
cotinoides.  These  two  species  are  distin- 
guished by  their  rounded,  undivided  leaves,  the 
others  having  pinnate  or  trifoliate  ones,  as  in 
R.  typhina  and  R.  Toxicodendron.  R.  cotin- 
oides is  very  rare  both  in  a  wild  and  cultivated 
state,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
autumn-tinted  shrubs.  It  is  a  native  of  a  few 
isolated  mountain  summits  in  the  Southern 
United  States. 

Syringa  .iaponica. — There  is  a  section  of  the 
genus  Syringa  still  scarcely  known  in  gardens 
here  which  dift'ers  greatly  from  the  LUacs  of 
the  popular  type.  The  three  or  four  species 
that  belong  to  it  (and  of  them  S.  japonica  is 
one)  are  distinguished  by  blooming  later  in  the 
season  and  by  their  flowers  being  much  smaller 
and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Privets.  A  specimen  of  S.  japonica  is  flower- 
ing now  at  Kew,  and  although  small,  it  is 
sufficient  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  great 
beauty  of  the  species  when  fully  developed  and 
flowering  as  it  does  in  its  native  country.  It  is 
the  most  robust  of  all  the  Lilacs,  making  in 
.Japan  a  tree  over  30  feet  high  with  a  distinct 
trunk  ;  in  this  country  it  seems  inclined  to 
retain  a  shrubby  character.  The  flowers  are  a 
creamy  white,  and  are  borne  in  immense 
panicles  1  foot  in  length  here,  but  described  as 
twice  as  large  on  fully  grown  plants.  They 
have  a  perfume  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
Privet  ;  this  species  and  its  allies  do  indeed 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Lilacs  and 
the  I'rivets,  but  it  is  an  infinitely  more  striking 
plant  than  any  of  the  Privets  are.  The  leaves 
are  of  the  Lilac  shape  and  character,  being 
broadly  ovate,  smooth  and  dark  green  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  firm  in  texture.  It  is  a 
native  of  Northern  Japan,  and  seems  to  have 
reached  this  country  by  way  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  to  which  establishment  it  was  in- 
troduced in  187t). 

Clematis  Flammila. — The  prolonged  heat 
and  sunshine  of  the  past  two  months  appear  to 
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have  suited  this  Clematis,  for  it  is  flowering  in 
great  profusion,  and  the  whole  of  the  younger 
portions  of  the  plants  are  wreathed  with  white 
blossom,  ^^'hilst  very  pretty  both  as  regards 
leaf  and  flower,  it  is,  I  think,  in  the  sweet, 
strong  fragrance  of  the  latter  where  lies  its 
greatest  charm.  This  fragrance  so  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Hawthorn,  that  as  one 
passes  the  plant,  especially  in  the  evening,  he 
might  imagine  for  the  moment  that  May  or  early 
June  were  back  again.  This  Clematis  is  an  old 
plant  in  English  gardens-,  having  been  culti- 
vated here  for  more  than  300  years.  It  is  a 
native  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe.  Per- 
liaps  owing  to  its  extended  distribution  in  a  wild 
stale  it  varies  a  good  deal  both  in  regard  to  leaf 
and  flower-panicle.  For  our  climate  none  of  the 
forms  is  better  than  the  common  one  with  finely- 
cut  foliage  and  large  panicles  of  small  but 
numerous  flowers.  It  can  be  easily  increased 
by  means  of  cuttings. 

Aruniunaria  auricoma. — This  Bamboo,  so 
named  by  Mr.  Freeman-Mitford  two  or  three 
years  ago,  but  known  for  a  longtime  previously 
under  the  name  of  Bambusa  Fortunei  aurea, 
may  now  be  added  to  the  comparatively  few 
hai'dy  Bamboos  that  have  flowered  in  this 
country.  All  the  plants  in  the  Bamboo  garden 
at  Kew  are  bearing  flowers,  and  the  same  thing 
has  been  recorded  at  Batsford  Park  and  else- 
where. It  is  apparently  one  of  the  .species  that 
flower  simultaneously  over  large  areas— possibly 
wherever  it  is  grown  —  a  very  remarkable 
phenomenon  considering  how  different  must  in- 
evitably be  the  treatment  and  conditions  the 
plants  obtain  in  difl'erent  places.  The  flowers 
at  present  are  borne  exclusively  on  last  year's 
leafless  stems ;  this  season's  growths  are  as 
vigorous  as  ever.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
if  the  species  is  one  of  those  that  die  after 
flowering  (as  Arundinaria  Falconeri  does),  or, 
like  Arundinaria  Simoni,  flowers  with  no 
apparent  loss  of  vigour.  It  is  the  latter  result 
one  must  hope  for,  otherwise  it  would  mean  the 
loss  to  our  gardens  for  some  time  of  what  is, 
perhaps,  the  brightest  and  most  attractive  of 
"the  dwarfer  Bamboos.  At  this  time  of  year 
especially  the  lively  variegation  of  the  leaves 
in  green  and  yellow  is  most  pleasing. 

The  dwarf  Gorse  (Ulex  nanus).— In  the 
north  of  England  the  common  Gorse  (Ulex 
europ;eus)  is  almost  the  only  one  met  with,  and 
even  as  far  south  as  the  Surrey  conunons  it 
almost  entirely  represents  the  genus.  But  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall  it  is  V.  nanus  that  pre- 
dominates. On  Exmoor  especially  it  is  ex- 
tremely abundant.  It  diflers  from  the  common 
species  not  only  in  appearance,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  flowering  during  autumn.  From  now 
till  November  this  Gorse  and  the  various  spe- 
cies of  Heath  that  grow  there  make  the  moors 
of  the  far  south-west  of  England  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  in  Europe.  Very  fre- 
([uently  may  be  seen  dwarf  compact  bushes  oi 
the  Gorse,  along  with  which  has  grown  Erica 
cinerea,  the  intermingling  of  whose  purple 
flowers  with  the  golden  ones  of  the  Ulex  makes 
a  most  charming  combination.  In  gardens  this 
Gorse  is  useful  for  its  late  flowering,  especially 
on  semi-wild  banks  and  such  like  places.  Al- 
though it  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  dwarfer 
plant  than  the  common  Gorse,  it  grows  much 
the  more  quickly  in  a  young  state,  forming 
very  characteristic  Foxbrush-like  shoots  during 
the  first  few  seasons.  It  is  better  when  planted 
in  poor,  rather  dry  ground,  growing  less  ram- 
pantly and  producing  its  golden  flowers  more 
freely. 

Clematis  Viticella.  —  Although  the  old 
typical  form  of  this  species  of  Clematis  does  not 
make  so  showy  a  d  splay  as  many  of  the  garden 


sorts  do,  it  is  scarcely  inferior  to  any  in  real 
beauty.  Its  flowers,  compared  with  those  of 
the  varieties  and  hybrids  of  the  patens  and 
lanuginosa  sections  are  of  course  small — not  a 
quarter  the  size  of  some  of  them — but  they  are 
exceedingly  abundant  and  the  plant  itself  is  of 
greater  elegance.  The  flowers  vary  in  colour 
from  blue  and  purple  to  white,  and  they  hang 
in  the  greatest  profusion  the  whole  length  of 
the  growths.  Commencing  to  open  in  July, 
they  keep  on  without  break  till  September. 
From  the  species  and  varieties  of  the  lanugi- 
nosa and  patens  types,  the  Viticella  group 
diflers  in  the  seed-vessels  being  smooth  and 
devoid  of  the  feathery  awns  that  are  so  marked 
a  feature  of  many  of  the  Clematis.  This  plant 
may  be  trained  up  rough  Oak  branches  or  over 
arbours  and  pergolas  where  a  covering  is  not 
needed  to  a  greater  height  than  about  10  feet. 

B. 


Rhododendron  anthopogon.  —  The  refer- 
ence to  this  Himalayan  Rhododendron  in  the 
interesting  article  accompanying  the  plate  of  R. 
campylocarpum  in  The  Garden  of  September  3 
reminds  me  that  I  saw  it  in  bloom  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Garden  in  April  of  this  year.  Al- 
though, as  your  contributor  remarks,  it  is  not 
a  very  striking  or  ornamental  plant,  it  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  I  should  like  to  know  how 
far  it  is  hardy  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland.  I 
have  not  grown  it  here,  but  should  not  be  afraid 
to  try  it  had  I  not  been  able  to  grow  other  dwarf 
species  of  more  beauty  in  my  rock  garden. — S. 
Arn'ott,  Carxethorii,  liy  Ditmfrk'i,  N.B. 

Bliododendron  ciliatum.  —  Perhaps  I  may 
be  permitted  to  put  in  a  plea  on  behalf  of  this 
dwarf  Rhododendron,  of  which  "  VV.  .J.  B." 
speaks  so  highly  on  page  183.  It  is  a  charming 
species,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  ornaments  of  the 
rock  garden  during  its  season  of  bloom.  In  this 
district  I  have  occasionally  seen  it  suffer  con- 
siderably in  hard  winters,  but  this  may  be  avoided 
by  following  the  advice  given  by  your  contributor 
in  the  article  in  which  R.  ciliatum  is  mentioned. 
In  one  rock  garden  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
it  has  for  years  formed  a  feature  on  a  sheltered 
bank  among  other  shrubs  and  alpine  flowers. 
Nothing  could  well  be  finer  than  its  blooms  in  the 
.season.  It  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  parents  of  R. 
Wilsoni  as  well  as  of  those  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent. — S.  Arnott,  Carsethorn,  hy  Dum- 
fries N.B. 

St.  Dabeoc's  Heath  (Menziesia  polifolia).— In 
well-established  clumps  this  is  very  pleasing,  and 
the  white  variety  is  one  of  the  prettiest  hardy 
flowers  we  have.  In  gardens  of  large  dimensions 
and  where  the  soil  is  naturally  favourable  this 
Heath  might  be  established  in  colonies.  It  is  one 
of  those  things  that  will  remain  for  an  indefinite 
period  in  good  condition  without  change  of  soil, 
and  for  this  reason  is  better  adapted  for  naturalis- 
ing than  many  things  of  taller  growth.  What  it 
likes  is  an  open  position,  where  it  can  get  plenty 
of  sun  and  abundance  of  pure  air,  and  then  if  the 
rooting  medium  is  right  it  will  increase  rapidly. 
I  have  set  out  quite  small  bits  from  pots,  and  in 
two  years  they  made  specimens  IS  inches  or  more 
across,  carrying  hundreds  of  blooms.  This  Heath 
will  grow  in  either  loam  or  peat  if  the  former  is 
well  drained  and  the  latter  is  not  too  sandy  and 
poor,  and  in  any  case  it  must  not  be  intimately 
associated  with  rank-growing  things  that  will 
deprive  it  of  a  full  measure  of  light  and  air.  It  is 
easily  increased  by  layering  the  wood}'  shoots  in 
spring,  covering  them  with  2  inches  of  good  soil. 
-J.C,  Byjha. 

Hypericums. — When  the  summer  is  on  the 
wane  the  beautiful  golden  blossoms  of  some  of  the 
Hypericums  are  among  the  showiest  of  shrubljy 
plants.  Theeolour,  too,  is  now  but  little  represented 
among  flowering  shrubs,  though  in  the  case  of 
herbaceous  subjects  the  different  shades  of  yellow 
are  very  plentiful.  Among  the  best  of  the  Hype- 
ricums are  the  Japanese  H.  patulum,  and  the 
liybrid   between   that  species  and   the  common 


Rose  of  Sharon  (H.  calycinum).  This  hybrid  form 
was  raised  by  M.  Moser,  of  Versailles,  and  under 
the  name  of  H.  Moserianum  quickly  became  a 
great  favourite  in  this  country.  This  Hypericum 
may  be  planted  in  a  bed  by  itself,  in  which  posi- 
tion it  will  produce  a  great  wealth  of  its  compara- 
tively large  beautiful  golden  blossoms,  or  it  may 
with  equal  advantage  be  planted  as  an  edging  to 
larger  and  bolder  shrubs.  Where  some  of  the 
taller  species  of  Hypericum,  such  as  H.  oblongi- 
folium,  are  hardy,  an  effective  bed  for  late  summer 
and  early  autumn  may  have  a  centre  of  H. 
oblongifolium  and  an  edging  of  H.  Moserianum. 
Apart  from  the  beauty  of  its  golden  blossoms, 
the  common  H.  calycinum  will  flourish  under 
trees  better  than  most  shrubs,  which  is  indeed  a 
great  point  in  its  favour. — T. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


FREESIA  REFRACTA  ALBA. 

Few  sweetly-scented  flowers  are  more  useful 
or  beautiful  than  this,  and  the  bulbs  in  almost 
every  case  that  has  come  under  my  notice  this 
season  have  been  larger  and  finer  than  usual. 
The  largest  bulbs  do  not  always  give  the  best 
results  ;  indeed,  I  have  had  far  finer  flowers 
from  small  home-grown  bulbs  than  from  some 
of  the  finest  imported  ones,  but  as  a  rule  if  the 
bulbs  are  large  and  heavy  for  their  size  good 
flowers  will  be  forthcoming.  Freesias  should  be 
potted  as  soon  as  received  in  a  light  sandy 
compost  and  stood  outside  in  some  description 
of  plant  frame  or  protection,  the  pots  being 
covered  with  about  2  inches  of  cocoa-nut  fibre. 
Coal  ashes  or  sawdust  may  be  used,  but  the 
ashes  are  not  always  suitable,  and  I  have  on 
several  occasions  seen  the  tops  of  the  young 
growths  blackened  when  this  material  is  used. 
This  applies  not  only  to  Freesias,  but  to  other 
bulbs  grown  for  decoration.  The  growths  start 
in  a  week  or  two  after  being  placed  in  the 
ashes  or  fibre,  and  before  the  stems  have  time 
to  get  drawn  they  should  be  taken  out  and 
gradually  inured  to  the  light.  A  good  plan  is 
to  place  an  inverted  flower-pot  on  each  potful 
of  bulbs  for  a  day,  the  next  taking  it  off 
except  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  placing  the  plants  in  the  full  light 
of  a  greenhouse  or  frame.  The  cooler  the 
plants  are  grown,  the  closer  to  the  light  and 
the  more  air  allowed  the  better.  The  growths 
will  then  be  stouter  and  the  flowers  of  more 
substance.  All  through  the  season  of  growth 
and  until  the  flowers  are  fully  open,  plenty  of 
water  is  necessary  ;  the  only  time  when  it  is 
dangerous  is  before  the  roots  have  obtained  a 
good  hold  on  the  new  soil.  Occasional  water- 
ings with  weak  liquid  manure  are  helpful. 
While  the  flowers  are  open  the  plants  are  best 
in  a  cool,  shady  house  where  there  is  no  need  of 
very  free  ventilation.  A  fairly  dry  atmosphere 
must  be  maintained  of  course,  but  too  harsh 
conditions  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  plants 
are  extremely  useful  for  indoor  decoration  and 
the  scent  is  very  pleasant,  being  quite  distinct 
fiom  that  of  most  bulbous  flowers  and  very 
like  that  of  Boronia  megastigma.  After  the 
flowers  are  over  the  water  supply  must  be 
gradually  withheld,  but  one  of  the  most 
erroneous  ideas  is  that  as  soon  as  they  have 
done  flowering  they  must  be  half  roasted  and 
water  entirely  withheld.  The  foliage  begins  to 
turn  yellow  naturally  when  the  bulb  is  fully 
grown,  and  this  is  the  time  for  withholding 
water.  They  are  then  doubtless  the  better  for  a 
thorough  riijening,  but  if  dried  too  early,  small 
and  weak  bulbs  will  result.  Grower. 


Fuchsia  Ballet  Girl —It  would  be  difficult, 
if  not    indeed  impossible,   to   name  any  doubly 
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Fuchsia  with  greater  freedom  of  flowering  than 
this,  the  small  bushes  of  a  foot  high  beini;  so 
loaded  with  the  heavy  double  flowers  as  to  cause 
the  branches  to  droop  to  the  pots,  even  thouf>h 
suspended  to  a  central  support.  The  flowers, 
too,  are  large,  the  very  double  and  pure  white 
corolla  rcnderiii;^  it  conspicuous  against  the  brij^ht 
reddish  scarlet  of  the  sepals. — E.  .1. 

Swainsonia  galegifolia  alba.-  Though  a 
rather  old  greenhouse  plant  that  was  in  favour 
many  years  ago,  and  still  worthy  of  extended 
culture,  this  is  very  raiely  seen  iit  the  present 
time.  Recently,  however,  Mr.  II.  B  Mny  had  a 
nice  lot  of  plants  in  blocm  at  the  Drill  Hall,  the 
pure  white  Pea-shiptd  flowers  showing  to  advan- 
tage amid  the  pretty  and  elegant  foluige  of  the 
plant.  The  plant  is  of  very  easy  culture,  and 
answers  well  to  the  same  treatment  as  Coronilla, 
Genista,  and  such  things.  It  is  an  Australian 
plant  belonging  to  Lpguminosit,  and  about  as 
hardy  as  the  two  genera  herein  mentioned. 

Carnation  Countes3  of  Warwick. — Many 
Carnations  of  the  Tree  or  perpetual  section  have 
from  time  to  time  been  distributed  as  good  crim- 
sons, thoroughly  perpttual  in  habit,  and  so  on, 
but  most  of  them  have  failed  to  L'ome  up  to 
their  recommendations.  The  above  kind,  how- 
ever, is  not  only  of  the  right  colour,  it  is  also  a 
good  flower,  good  in  fomi,  and  free  from  any 
splitting  of  the  calyx,  while  its  habit  of  growth 
promises  well  for  its  true  peipetual  character 
generally.  The  colour  for  a  crimson  is  very 
bright,  a  claret  or  wine  shade  lighting  up  the 
usually  more  sombre  crimson  hue  ;  in  short,  it  is 
the  finest  of  this  shade  I  have  yet  seen. 

The  Stephanotis  as  a  greenhouse  climber. 
—In  reply  to  "  A.  W.,"  I  once  had  a  fine  plant  in 
a  cool  conservatory.  The  temperature  in  the 
house,  which  was  large  and  had  insufficient 
pipinST,  frequently  fell  to  freezing-point  during 
very  hard  weather,  and  upon  one  or  two  occasions 
below  it.  Yet  the  plant,  which  was  in  a  large 
pot  and  trained  to  the  wall  and  roof,  flowered 
abundantly.  A  companion  plant  to  it  was  an 
unusually  large  Hoja  carnosa,  which  covered  a 
large  area  and  often  had  over  '200  trusses  open  at 
the  same  time.  This  plant,  by-the-by,  was  in  a 
box  only  IS  inches  by  12  inches  and  6  inches 
deep.  It  was  simply  a  mat  of  roots,  all  the  soil 
having  been  forced  out.  Beyond  copious  supplies 
of  water  it  had  no  special  attention,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  many  Hoyas  fail  to  flower 
through  over-rich  soil.  To  my  knowledge  the 
plant  had  not  been  reboxed  for  twelve  years. — 
Geo.  Parish. 

StreptosolenJamesoni.— Among  the  various 
subjects  planted  out  in  the  beds  in  Hyde  Park 
are  some  good-sized  bushes  of  this  Strcptosolen, 
which  have  been  for  some  time,  and  still  are, 
flowering  very  freely.  The  flowers  when  first  ex- 
panded are  yellow,  but  they  deepen  in  tint  till 
finally  they  become  of  a  bright  cinnabar-red  hue. 
This  shade  of  colour,  being  very  distinct  from 
that  of  most  other  subjects  in  bloom,  serves  to  at 
once  direct  attention  to  the  Strcptosolen.  This 
latter  generic  name  is  that  under  which  it  was 
first  distributed,  and  by  which  it  is  still  generally 
known,  but  botanists  tell  us  it  is  a  Browallia,  of 
which  there  are  several  forms  in  cultivation,  but 
in  nearly  every  case  their  flowers  are  of  some 
shade  of  blue.  Streptosolen  Jamesoni  thrives 
under  much  the  same  treatment  as  a  Fuchsia, 
and  cuttings  of  the  jcung  shoots  strike  root  in 
the  spring  readily  enough.  For  planting  out,  it 
is  a  very  good  plan  to  train  the  plants  up  with  a 
leading  shoot,  as  then  the  side  branches  are 
pushed  out  freely  and  dispose  themselves  in  an 
informal  manner  around  the  main  stem,  the  result 
being  a  very  pleasing  specimen.  It  grows  freely 
enough  in  ordinary  potting  compost  and  needs 
little  attention.  Sometimes  aphides  make  their 
appearance,  but  they  are  easily  checked  and  do 
not  give  so  much  trouble  as  red  spider,  which 
under  glass  is  apt  to  eilect  a  lodgment  on  the 
foliage. -T. 

Evolution  of  the  Streptocarpus.-  Since 
hybrid  Streptocarpuses  were  first  seriously  taken 


in  hand  about  eleven  years  ago  at  Kcw  by  Air. 
Watson,  many  beautiful  forms  have  been  raised, 
showing  great  diversity  and  richness  in  colouring. 
Beyonci  increase  in  size,  very  little  alteration, 
however,  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  actual 
shape  or  construction  of  the  flowers,  which,  as 
everyone  knows,  are  irregular  in  shape,  drooping 
in  habit,  and  with  only  two  .stamens,  as  a  rule, 
fully  developed  and  capable  of  discharging  pollen. 
Now,  however,  a  distinct  break  away  from  these 
characteristic  lines  has  been  effected  by  Mr. 
I'entney,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Howard,  Worton  Hall, 
Isleworth.  By  careful  selection  and  hybridisa- 
tion, Mr.  I'entney  has  succeeded  in  raising  a  few 
plants  which  have  regular  flowers,  the  five  lobes 
being  symmetricallj'  star-shaped,  standing  erect, 
or  almost  erect,  on  the  stalk,  and  with  five  fully 
developed  stamens.  To  growers  of  these  lovely 
Gesnerads  this  alteration  of  the  floral  characters 
will  doubtless  signify  the  beginning  of  a  new  race 
of  Streptocarpuses,  and  a  few  years  hence  we 
shall  probably  see  as  great  a  change  efTected  in 
this  genus  as  has  already  taken  place  in  the 
Gloxinia.  In  the  latter  genus,  as  probably  all 
gardeners  are  aware,  the  erect  and  gorgeous 
trusses  of  symmetrical  flowers  as  we  know  them 
to  day  have  been  evolved  or  developed  by  cul- 
tural skill  from  a  plant  that  had  irregular  and 
drooping  flowers.  If  such  marvellous  results  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  Gloxinia,  it  is  at  least 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  same  can  be  done 
with  the  Streptocarpus. — John  Weatiieks,  /.s/c- 
iforth. 


Orchids. 


L.ELI  A  DAYANA. 
Flowers  of  this  pretty  Orchid  come  from 
several  correspondents,  but  few  varieties  of  it 
at  present  in  general  cultivation  can  compare 
with  the  earlier  forms.  The  plant  is  difficult 
to  keep  in  thorough  health,  these  small-grow- 
ing kinds  being  so  liable  to  injury  by  fluctua- 
tions of  temperature  and  other  checks  to 
growth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
growers  still  believe  in  too  much  fire-heat  for 
numbers  of  Orchids,  and  this  species  and  others 
nearly  related  are  not  any  the  better  for  tlie 
high  temperatures  often  kept  up  where  they  are 
grown.  It  comes  naturally  from  considerable 
altitudes,  and  where,  of  course,  the  air  is 
strong  ;  its  habit  of  declining  under  cultivation 
is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is 
introduced  to  hot,  stufi'y  houses.  But  cool 
temperatures  alone  will  not  make  these  Lnelias 
an  entire  success  under  cultivation.  In  one  of 
the  largest  Orchid  nurseries  recently  I  noted 
many  species  usually  grown  in  strong  heat 
relegated  to  cool  quarters,  this  and  the  nearly 
related  L.  pumila  among  the  number.  Many 
kinds  considered  difficult  to  grow  were  in 
capital  health,  but  the  present  species  did  not 
look  particularly  happy. 

The  best-grown  plants  I  have  ever  seen  were 
in  a  very  limited  collection  of  Orchids,  and 
their  treatment  was  briefly  as  follows  :  The 
plants  on  arrival,  from  whatever  source  they 
came,  were  kept  in  a  cool,  moist  house  for  a 
time,  and  when  growth  appeared  imminent 
they  were  taken  out  of  their  pots  or  baskets 
and  thoroughly  washed  free  of  every  particle 
of  compost,  the  leaves  and  bulbs  carefully 
sponged,  and  every  bit  of  decay,  whether  of 
root  or  growth,  cut  out.  They  were  then 
placed  in  small  pans  of  clean  crocks,  bringing 
the  latter  right  up  to  the  base  of  the  leads, 
using  the  top  layer  in  a  very  finely  broken 
state.  These  were  kept  moist,  and  the  dis- 
turbance seemed  to  have  the  efl'ect  of  causing 
root  emission.  As  soon  as  the  least  sign  of 
this  was  noticed — the  plants  were  carefully 
watched — a  little  comjjost  was  laid  in  in  place 
of  the  upper  layer  of  crocks.     Plants  occasion- 


ally died  under  the  treatment,  but  these  would 
probably  have  done  little  good  in  any  case. 
The  majority  came  away  strongly  enough,  espe- 
cially those  that  had  not  long  been  inqiorted. 
They  were  kept  in  the  cool  house  and  watered 
only  very  moderately  until  the  growths  were 
getting  strong,  when  the  plants  were  removed 
to  a  warmer  house.  Here  they  remained 
until  they  bloomed  or  until  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  growths  were  not  going  to 
flower,  after  which  they  again  went  back 
to  the  cool  house.  Rcs]icoting  the  time  of 
removal,  this  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
state  of  the  plants  themselves,  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  species  named  above  was  returned  to  the 
cool  house  by  the  middle  of  September.  The 
extra  warmth  at  the  time  named  seemed  to 
exactly  suit  the  ]jlants,  and  after  the  thorough 
cleansing  they  seldom  needed  repotting  for 
three  or  four  seasons  at  least,  though  a  little  of 
the  surface  material  was  replenished  annually. 
All  these  small  kinds  recjuire  a  perfect  grip,  as 
it  were,  of  the  compost,  and  they  cannot  thrive 
or  flower  freely  without  it.  Even  if  they  grow 
out  over  the  side  of  the  pans  a  little,  no  great 
harm  is  done,  though  this  must  not  be  allowed 
to  go  on  too  long,  and  great  care  is  necessary  to 
prevent  insects  eating  the  roots.  The  small 
white  scale,  so  destructive  to  even  large  Cat- 
tleyas  and  Lielias,  is  doubly  so  to  these  small 
species,  and  cleanliness,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
first  aids  to  health.  When  the  bulbs  are  ripe 
and  plump,  not  much  water  is  needed  in  winter ; 
it  is  the  badly  ripened  and  weak  bulbs  that 
sufl'er.  In  any  case  shrivelling  must  be  avoided, 
as  weakening  in  the  extreme.  L.  Dayana  is 
often  described  as  a  variety  of  L.  pumila,  but  it 
is  distinct  as  a  garden  plant  owing  not  only  to 
the  colour  but  the  shape  of  the  flower  being 
ditterent.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country 
by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  in  1871). 

H.  R. 

Cypripedium  vexillarium.  —  This  pretty 
hybrid  is  now  well  known,  and  shows  in  a  marked 
degree  the  influence  of  C.  Fairieanum,  one  of  its 
parents.  The  other  parent  is  C.  barbatum,  and 
this  it  resembles  in  habit.  The  pretty  drooping 
petals  are  a  pleasing  combination  of  white,  green, 
and  purple,  the  dorsal  sepal  is  like  that  of  a  good 
C.  barbatum,  and  the  pouch  is  deep  brownish  red. 
These  hybrids  from  C.  Fairieanum  have  an 
especial  interest,  as  this  beautiful  species  seems 
as  far  off  as  ever  from  being  rediscovered  or  intro- 
duced in  cjuantity.  A  nice  plant  is  now  in  flower 
at  Becking  Place,  Braintree. 

Nanodes  Medusas. — This  singular  Orchid 
thrives  best  in  quite  a  cool,  moist  house,  and  the 
flowers  are  now  open.  They  can  hardly  be 
described  as  beautiful,  but  their  peculiar  aspect 
against  the  dull  green  of  the  foliage  and  the  long 
purple  fringe  of  the  lip  is  not  without  its  charm. 
It  does  well  suspended  from  the  roof  glass  in 
baskets  of  medium  size,  well  drained,  in  a  com- 
post consisting  of  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss. 
During  the  winter  months  no  great  amount  of 
moisture  is  necessary,  but  still  the  plant  must 
not  be  altogether  dry.  While  growing  freely  it 
recjuires  a  very  large  supply. 

Cypripedium  Isevigatum. — This  is  a  beau- 
tiful species  when  well  grown,  the  tall,  handsome 
foliage  adding  much  to  the  appearance  of  the 
plant.  This  is  broad  and  fleshy,  deep  shining 
green,  the  scapes  about  four- flowered  and  18  inches 
or  so  in  height.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  white,  striped 
with  purple;  the  long  twisted  petals,  green,  white, 
and  yellow,  more  or  less  spotted  with  reddish 
brown  ;  the  lipyellow.  In  the  Philippine  Islands 
this  fine  species  grows  in  company  with  Yanda 
Batemanni,  so  is  naturally  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature.  This  has  usually  been  repeated 
under  cultivation,  but  quite  recently  in  a  large 
trade  collection  I  noted  some  immense  growths  of 
it  in  a  house  where  nearly  all  the  Cypripediums 
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were  doing  well.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
kinds  found  in  some  of  the  liottest  regions  are 
none  the  better  for  too  much  heat  when  brought 
under  cultivation.  All  these  Cypripedes  without 
a  doubt  like  an  atmosphere  moistened  almost  to 
saturation  point,  so  that  the  tiny  dew  like  drops 
can  be  seen  on  the  foliage  in  the  morning.  They 
like  plenty  of  new  compost,  too,  for  it  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  they  are  grosser  feeding  than 
many  Orchids,  and  to  leave  them  year  after  year 
in  the  same  pots,  with  the  roots  drawing  all  the 
nutriment  out  the  first  year,  is  bound  to  lead  to 
starvation. — H.  R. 

Slasdevallias  at  Bocking  Place.— There  is 
a  very  interesting  collection  of  Masdevallias  here, 
including  very  many  rare  forms  of  some  of  the 
smaller  species,  and  though  not  many  were  in 
flower  on  a  recent  visit,  those  in  bloom  were  of 
great  interest.  All  are  grown  in  a  small  lean-to 
house,  and  this  is  filled  to  repletion.  One  of  the 
most  noticeable  is  the  beautiful  though  malo- 
dorous M.  velifera,  a  fine  form,  with  the  charac- 
teristic yellowish  flowers,  closely  covered  with 
minute  brownish  red  dots  ;  the  shape  of  the  flower, 
too,  is  very  distinct.  M.  muscosa  is  also  in  full 
flower,  this  species  being  singular  in  the  posses- 
sion of  downy  stems  and  a  sensitive  lip,  that 
when  touched  by  a  fine  straw  or  pencil  imme- 
diately springs  up  to  the  column.  It  is  a  rare  and 
interesting  species.  The  lovely  little  M.  iono- 
charis  is  also  in  flower,  as  is  M.  radiosa,  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  M.  ChimiLra  section.  The  Peru- 
vian M.civilishas  a  distinct  colour,  the  ground  tint 
being  yellow  externally  and  purple  within,  the 
tails  greenish  yellow.  It  is  not  often  seen  in  good 
condition.  Others  in  flower  are  M.  Schrcideriana, 
M.  inflata,  M.  melanoxantha  and  the  distinct  M. 
peristeria,  while  the  pretty  little  Scophosepalum 
gibberosum  was  also  noced.  Many  of  the  very 
tiny  section,  such  as  M.  troglodytes,  were  flower- 
ing, but  space  will  not  permit  a  full  description 
of  these. 

Epidendrum  raniferum. — This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  erect-stemmed  Epidendrums,  and 
makes  a  bright  bit  of  colour  just  now.  I  recently 
noticed  a  fine  and  well-grown  plant  of  it  with 
several  spikes  of  flower  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  S. 
Court.auld  at  Becking  Place,  Braintree.  The 
blossoms  occur  in  large,  loose,  semi-erect  racemes, 
and  are  individually  about  2  inches  across.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  pale  green,  spotted  with 
reddish  brown,  the  lip  deeply  cut  into  four  lobes, 
the  basal  pair  similar  in  colour  to  the  sepals,  the 
front  ones  and  column  white,  the  latter  lightly 
spotted  with  purple.  E.  raniferum  likes  a  rough 
compost  and  a  fair  amount  of  pot  room,  good 
drainage,  and  careful  handling.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  difficult  to  grow  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
an  Orchid  that  anyone  may  cultivate  with  ease, 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  be  pulling  it  about  at  the 
roots  oftener  than  can  possibly  be  avoided.  Being 
a  native  of  Mexico  it  does  not  require  great  heat, 
but  delights  in  ample  atmospheric  moisture  and 
a  light,  airy  position.  Water  freely  all  the  time 
the  growth  is  active,  and  if  the  plant  can  be  in- 
duced to  take  a  thorough  rest  in  winter  the 
flowers  will  be  more  freely  [produced.  It  is  a 
very  variable  species,  owing  possibly  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  found  growing  in  a  state  of  Nature  over 
a  very  large  district. 

Masdevallia  triaristella. — Though  one  of 
the  smallest  of  Orchids,  this  little  plant  with  its 
tiny  flowers  is  of  considerable  beauty  and  inte- 
rest. The  entire  plant  seldom  grows  more  than 
3  inches  high,  and  consists  of  small  terete 
leaves  and  carries  brownish  flowers  on  almost  in 
visible  stalks.  The  culture  of  this  little  species 
requires  care,  but  there  is  no  special  difficulty 
about  it.  A  very  frequent  cause  of  failure  is 
letting  the  compost  get  hard  and  tirm  through 
continuous  waterings  before  removing  it  and 
giving  new  material.  Disturbance  should  not  be 
too  frequent,  of  course,  but  repotting  should  take 
place  before  the  compost  sours.  Healthy  roots 
soon  get  hold  of  the  new  material,  but  when  they 
have  lost  a  good  deal  of  their  vigour,  owing  to 
being  left  too  long,  they  do  not  take  kindly  to 
the  compost,  and  the  disturbance  is  put  down  as 


the  cause  of  failure.  Small  pots  or  pans  only  are 
needed,  the  usual  mixture  of  peat  and  Moss 
making  a  good  compost,  while  the  present  is  as 
suitable  a  time  as  any  for  the  work.  Remove 
with  a  pointed  stick  all  the  worn-out  material 
from  about  the  base  of  the  plant,  as,  unless  this 
is  done,  the  mossy  surface  soon  spreads  over  the 
new  compost.  Water  with  care  after  potting, 
but  avoid  a  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Keep 
the  plants  in  the  cool  house  the  year  through,  and 
never  unduly  dry  the  roots.  M.  triaristella  is  a 
native  of  New  Grenada  and  was  introduced  in 
1876.  

DENDROBIUM  APHRODITE. 

Althuuch  the  blossoms  of  this  Dendrobe  are  not 
very  large,  they  arevery  bright  and  pretty ;  its  sea- 
son of  flowering,  too,  is  greatly  in  its  favour.  At 
first  sight  the  plant  looks  a  good  deal  like  a  small 
D.  Findleyanum,  owing  to  the  swollen  nodes  of 
the  stems,  and  it  was  this  circumstance  that  led 
Dr.  Lindley  to  name  the  species  D.  nodatum,  that 
given  above  being  the  name  that  Professor  Reich- 
enbach  had  previously  described  it  under.  The 
growths  are  seldom  more  than  8  inches  high  and 
the  blossoms  are  produced  in  pairs — seldom  three 
— from  the  upper  portion.  These  are  each  about 
2  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  creamy 
white,  the  lip  roundish,  yellow  in  front,  and 
having  two  bright  maroon  blotches  at  the  base. 
As  these  flowers  occur  on  the  old  stems,  as  well  as 
the  last  ripened  ones,  a  very  bright  and  showy 
effect  is  gained.  D.  Aphrodite  is  rather  more 
difficult  to  keep  in  health  than  some  other  kinds, 
especially  if  weak  plants  are  procured.  A  healthy 
specimen  is  worth  keeping  in  health,  liut  small 
bits  seldom  make  good  plants  under  cultivation. 
The  plants  do  best  in  baskets  or  on  pieces  of  Tree 
Fern  stems  that  can  bo  kept  well  up  to 
the  light,  both  for  the  sake  of  ripening  the 
growth  and  preventing  damping  of  the  young 
shoots  when  starting.  It  does  not  like  much 
compost  about  the  roots,  an  inch  of  good 
peat  fibre  and  Moss  being  ample  for  a  medium- 
sized  basketful,  while  the  natural  roughness  of 
the  Fern  stems  is  sufficient  for  it  when  grown  in 
this  way.  The  stems  may  be  cut  into  lengths  of 
about  a  foot,  and  the  plant  so  disposed  that  the 
stem  may  be  suspended  horizontally,  this  allow- 
ing the  growth  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  light  and 
air.  The  baskets  are,  of  course,  just  as  good  in 
this  way,  but  they  lead  to  more  frequent  disturb- 
ance of  the  plant,  and  this  is  not  desirable. 
Water  must  never  be  too  liberally  supplied, 
especially  during  the  winter  months.  When 
growing  freely  in  a  light,  warm  house  they  dry 
rapidly  of  course,  but  not  so  rapidly  when  grown 
as  above  as  do  others  of  the  crassinode  and  similar 
kinds  growing  in  small  pans.  Light  dampings 
overhead  are  very  helpful  in  keeping  down  the 
small  yellow  thrips  that  attack  this,  D.  albo- 
sanguineum,  and  similar  species.  It  will  often 
be  found  to  grow  out  of  the  regular  Dendrobe 
season,  so  that  in  treating  it  as  to  temperature 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  state  of  growth.  The 
more  it  grows  in  summer  the  better,  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  summer-made  growths  are  not  forward 
enought  to  flower  the  first  season.  D.  Aphrodite 
was  introduced  into  this  country  by  Messrs.  Low 
and  Co.,  and  is  a  native  of  Moulmein. 


larium  in  many  respects,  but  it  is  lighter  and 
altogether  larger  than  that  variety.  A  plant  was 
recently  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  from  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  0.  0.  Wrigley. 

Dendrobium  atroviolaeeum.  —This  lovely 
species  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  about  1890  through  the  late  David 
Burke,  who  discovered  it  on  one  of  the  small 
islands  in  the  region  of  New  Guinea.  It  first 
flowered  in  this  country  in  Messrs.  Veitoh's  nur- 
sery, on  which  occasion  it  was,  when  exhibited 
before  the  Orchid  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  awarded  a  botanical  certificate. 
Little  more  was  heard  of  this  remarkable  plant ; 
in  fact,  I  remember  having  had  instructions  to 
burn  a  considerable  proiiortion  of  the  importa- 
tion, the  introducers  having  little  demand,  or 
thinking  evidently  little  of  it  themselves  until  a 
plant  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Sir  F.  Wigan 
at  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen.  This  plant  was 
exhibited  January  16,  1891,  when  it  was  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate.  The  plant  carried  a 
raceme  of  eight  expanded  flowers  and  four  buds. 
It  was  in  great  demand  from  that  time,  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  majority  of  the  plants  that  had 
been  retained  by  Messrs.  Veitch  had  died  in  the 
meantime,  although  high  prices  were  given  for 
what  few  remained.  It  has  been  exhibited  on 
several  occasions  since  the  plant  was  certificated, 
and  each  time  it  has  been  one  of  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  admiration.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
pale  creamy  yellow,  spotted  with  violet-purple 
and  dusky  brown.  The  lip  is  a  very  deep  violet 
[jurple,  marbled  with  pale  greenish  yellow  mark- 
ings. The  flowers  last  in  perfection  several 
weeks.  It  requires  an  abundance  of  heat  and 
moisture,  and  should  be  placed  in  a  light  posi- 
tion near  the  roof  glass.  Shallow  pans  are  the  most 
suitable  for  it ;  these  should  only  be  sufficiently 
large  to  get  the  plant  into  comfortably.  The  less 
material  there  is  about  the  roots  the  better,  as 
they  are  subject,  like  those  of  most  other  varie- 
ties of  the  1).  macrophyllum  section  to  which  it 
belongs,  to  rot  off  at  the  base  whenever  there  is 
the  least  stagnation. — H.  J.  C. 


Cypripedium  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames.— This  is  a 
distinct  hybrid,  raised  in  ilr.  Ames' collection  in 
America.  It  is  the  result  of  crossing  C.  tonsum 
with  C.  Fairieanum.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  upwards 
of  2J  inches  in  breadth  and  of  similar  depth.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  upper  portion  is  white,  with 
a  suffusion  of  delicate  rose,  shading  to  pale  green 
at  the  base.  It  is  lined  from  the  base  to  the  apex 
with  numerous  dark  brown  lines.  The  petals  are 
each  3  inches  in  length  by  an  inch  in  breadth. 
They  show  the  deliexed  characteristics  of  C. 
Fairieanum,  are  pale  green,  sufl'ased  with  rose  on 
the  corrugated  margin  and  towards  the  apex. 
Tliere  are  numerous  dark  lines,  with  some  spot- 
ting towards  the  base.  The  lip  is  pale  green, 
suti'used  with  rich  brown.     It  resembles  C.  vexil- 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— OJtCHIDS. 


Masdevallia  Ijiadenl. — There  is  scarcely  auy 
difference  between  th's  species  and  forms  of  M. 
coccinea  (llarryana).  The  co'our  is  similar  totliatof 
the  variety  known  as  M.  H.  concbiflora,  but  thfl 
Hiiwer  is  a  little  different  ia  structure.  The  urp  r 
sepal  has  the  habit  of  bending  backwards  beh'nd  lb 3 
body  of  the  flower.  In  every  other  respect  it  is 
similar  to  M.  c:coinea,  and  there  is  do  doubt  it  is  only 
a  vaiiety  of  that  species. — H,  J.  C. 

Maxillaria  nigrescens. — There  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  species  now  in  bloom  in  Mr.  S. 
Courtauld's  garden  at  Booking  Place,  Essex.  It 
is  carrying  about  thirty  of  the  pretty  and  singular 
flowers.  The  petals  are  a  very  deep  vinous  red, 
the  sepals  only  very  little  lighter,  the  lip  deep 
purple.  Like  most  other  Maxdlarias,  this  species 
may  be  well  grown  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture, with  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture 
and  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  while  growing. 
During  the  resting  season  it  must  never  be 
entirely  dry.  For  compost  use  two-thirds  of  peat 
to  one  of  iioss,  and  a  little  loam  for  the  strongest 
plants.  It  is  a  native  of  Merida,  and  was  dis- 
covered in  1842. 

Ccelogyne  speciosa. — This  is  an  old  but  by 
no  means  an  unattractive  species,  and  I  have 
noted  it  flowering  in  quite  a  number  of  collections 
recently.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  strong  and 
the  flowers  are  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  genus, 
though  produced  on  few-flowered  scapes.  The 
lip  is  large  and  oblong,  strongly  marked  with 
deep  brown  ridges  of  bairs  running  the  entire 
length ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  smaller,  pale 
yellow.  It  does  well  in  a  shady  corner  of  an  in- 
termediate house,  and  should  be  grown  in  pans 
or  pots  in  peat  and  Moss,  with  a  little  half- 
decayed  leaf  soil  added.  It  is  a  native  of  Java, 
where  it  grows  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and 
was  introduced  in  1846.— H. 
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Ferns. 


BRANCHING  TREE  FERNS. 

The  photo  of  bninching  Treo  Ferns  (Alsophila 
sp.)  from  which  the  illustration  was  prepared 
was  taken  on  the  slopes  of  the  outer  range  of 
the  Himalayas  above  the  Government  Cinchona 
plantation  at  Mungpoo,  near  Barjeeling.  They 
are  frequently  met  with  there,  and  grow  to 
GO  feet  high  sometimes.      The  road  from  Dar- 


plants  were  lianging  over  a  rushing  torrent,  the 
sides  of  which  were  boulders  covered  with 
Hymenophyllums  and  shade-loving  Ferns,  grow- 
ing in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  The  walk  from 
Darjeeling  to  Mungpoo  is  well  worth  the  trouble, 
and  now-a-days  easy  to  do. 

I  spent  last  Christuias  in  Kumaon,  in  the 
Nortli-west  Provinces  of  India.  I  saw  here 
Cielogyne  crisbvta  at  5000  feet  growing  over 
ground  frozen  at  mid-day,  and  some  of  the 
pieces  I  cut  of!  the   trees  were  full  of  icicles. 


producing  large  well-furnished  plants  it  should  bo 
grown  in  a  position  where  nothing  else  can  touch 
the  ends  of  the  fronds,  for  these  once  bruised  die 
back  and  the  pretty  tasseled  appendages  are  lost. 
The  house  where  it  is  grown  should  not  bo  too  hot 
or  moist,  or  the  growth  is  not  so  satisfactory. 
The  pots  should  bo  largo  enough  to  allow  of  the 
plants  extending  their  rhizomes  freely,  and  a 
more  rapid  growth  is  ensured  by  using  the  corn- 
past  in  a  very  open,  rough  condition,  largo  lumps 
of  charcoal  being  introduced  with  the  loam  and 
peat.  Ih9  fronds  must  be  tied  up  and  the  base 
of  the  plant  kept  well  up  when  potting, 
as  it  is  natural  for  the  plant  to  push 
vigorous  above-ground  rhizomes.  Water 
must  be  very  freely  allowed,  few  Ferns 
needing  more  moisture  at  the  root.  In 
hot  weather  well-rooted  plants  may  be 
stood  in  deep  saucers  or  pans  of  water, 
this  preventing  flagging  of  the  fronds. 


Branching  Tree  Ferns  in  the  Himalayas.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  C.  Maries. 


Flower  Garden. 


jeeling  to  Mungpoo  is  a  most  delightful  one. 
In  one  of  the  valleys  I  passed  were  quantities 
of  Magnolia  Campbelli  in  full  bloom — a  grand 
sight.  I  also  saw  a  mass  of  Ciflogyne  corymbosa 
in  full  flower  on  the  branch  of  an  evergreen 
Oak.  This  was  at  an  elevation  of  about 
T500  feet.  It  is  a  beautiful  Orchid.  In  the 
dense  forest  the  trees  are  covered  with  Cym- 
bidiums.  In  another  valley  at  a  lower  eleva- 
tion I  saw  quantities  of  Vanda  Cathcarti,  and 
on  one  occasion  I  saw  these  in  full  flower.     The 


Judging  from  the  number  of  old  flower-spikes 
they  were  thriving  well  in  the  cold. 

C.  Makies. 


Microlepia  hirta  cristata.— This  is  one  of 

the  finest  of  exhibition  Ferns  when  grown  to 
large  specimens,  and  these  are  soon  produced 
owing  to  its  free  habit  of  growth.  It  is  also  very 
beautiful  in  a  small  state  for  grouping  or  indoor 
decoration,  the  fronds  standing  well  in  a  cool 
place  where  more  delicate  species  would  not.    For 


THE  ABUSE  OF  BLUE 
LOBELIA. 
At  this  charming  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  summer  bedding  garden  i.s 
at  its  best,  how  often  is  the  effect  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  brilliant 
and  tasteful  garden  entirely  spoilt  by 
one  plant,  and  that  a  very  pretty  one 
in  itself.  A  few  years  ago  men  of 
taste  and  perception  protested  loudly 
against  the  over-use  and  wrong  use 
of  the  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather, 
which,  save  in  spring-time,  is  really  a 
plant  to  be  avoided  rather  than  planted 
for  ornament.  Thanks,  no  doubt,  to 
folks'  eyes  being  opened,  one  .sees  com- 
paratively little  of  this  plant  now,  so  I 
need  say  no  more  about  it  to-day  ;  but 
the  blue  Lobelia,  the  plant  to  which 
I  now  prefer  the  grievous  charge  of 
spoiling  many  a  pretty  garden,  is  so 
charming  in  itself,  that  its  constant 
misuse  demands  a  strong  protest. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  aflirm  posi- 
tively that  in  the  hundreds  of  gardens, 
great  and  small,  that  I  have  seen  lately, 
blue  Lobelia  is  used  as  an  edging  to 
three-quarters   of   the   beds   that  are 
filled    with    summer-bedding    plants, 
and  yet  there  is  never  a  broad  mass 
of  rich  blue  to  catch  the  eye  and  fill 
it  with  a  sense  of  repose.     Take  even 
the  London  parks,   where  sometimes 
one    sees   what   wonders   really  good 
taste  can   work,   and   yet   how    often 
will  you  see  a   bed   edged  with  blue 
Lobelia,    which    not    only    "swears" 
generally  with    the    flowers    it    sur- 
rounds,   but   invariably   disturbs   the 
eye  where  it  touches  the  green  grass. 
Modern  milliners  no  doubt  have  been 
busily  trying  to  persuade  us  that  grass- 
green  and  a  hard  blue  are  fashionable 
as  a  combination  ;    but   they   cannot 
convince   us   it   is    good    taste   and  a 
thing  to   be   admired.     What   a  pity 
then  it  should  be   so   constantly   re- 
produced in   our  gardens  !  A  really  pale  shade 
of   blue   is   beautiful  on  grass,    as    the   spring 
Forget-me-nots   show    us,    but   the    full,    rich 
blue  of   Lobelia  next   green   grass,   next   red, 
or  next  yellow  is  atrocious,  and  yet  how  rarely 
is  it  otherwise  used.     Do  let  us  stir  up  those 
who  have  eyes  to  see  and  tongues  to  talk  to 
protest   against   this   misuse   of   blue   Lobelia, 
which  is  real]}' at  the  root  of  the  dislike  to  summer 
bedding,  which  is  growing  day  by  day  on   ac- 
count of  the  carelessness  and  bad  taste  so  often 
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displayed  by  those  who  should  know  better. 
Nothing  is  more  charming  than  a  broad  mass 
of  blue  when  proiierly  treated,  but  full,  rich 
blue  absorbs  so  much  light  that  it  requires 
plenty  of  white,  or,  still  better,  cream  colour 
to  set  it  ofl'.  There  is  now  plenty  of  dwarf 
white-flowered  or  creamy-foliaged  plants  suit- 
able for  edging  blue  Lobelia.  Why  not  use 
them  for  an  edging  and  put  the  blue  inside  ? 
A  rich  orange  or  a  tawny  brown,  such  as 
Gazania  or  brown  Calceolaria  give,  i.s  most  efiec- 
tive  near  blue  when  the  latter  is  edged  with  a 
creamy-toned  plant.  Echeverias  with  their 
bright  flowers  left  on  are  particularly  suitable 
for  edging  Lobelia.  White  and  blue  in  mixture, 
or  white  grouped  or  dotted  on  blue  is  always 
admissible.  What  a  relief  to  the  eye  would  be 
a  good  mass  of  blue  and  white  as  a  central 
object  in  small  gardens  now  vulgarised  by  a 
constant  repetition  of  reds,  yellows  and  blues, 
and  what  a  satisfaction  it  would  be  if  anyone 
would  just  plant  half  his  garden  in  the  way  I 
have  indicated  and  the  other  half  in  the  usual 
blue-edged  uniform.  I  feel  sure  the  difference 
in  beauty  and  brilliancy  would  be  so  great,  that 
another  year  I  should  have  converted  him  from 
the  error  of  his  ways.  E.  H.  W. 


Oxalis  enneaphylla.— Piior  to  the  opening 
of  the  flowers  of  this  plant,  there  is  some  resem- 
blance in  growth  to  the  well-known  Trop:\;olum 
polyphyllum,  more  particularly  when  this  latter 
has  sent  up  numerous  growths  from  below.  Any 
apparent  resemblance,  however,  vanishes  when  the 
large  pure  white  blossoms  of  the  Oxalis  appear, 
very  large  indeed  compared  with  the  general 
character  of  the  plant,  and  showy  withal.  Nestling 
at  the  base  of  a  large  block  of  stone,  this  hand- 
some subject  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion this  year  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew. — E.  -J. 

Alstrcemeria  pelegrina. — Although  this  is 
not  so  beautiful  as  some  of  the  other  kinds,  still  it 
is  a  useful  border  flower.  The  colours  are  distinct 
from  those  of  most  things  blooming  at  the  same 
season,  and  may  be  described  as  reddish  purple  out- 
side, inside  white,  streaked  and  veined  with  reddish 
purple.  This  is  useful  for  decoration  when  asso- 
ciated with  some  other  suitable  white  flowers  and 
greenery.  Another  of  its  merits  is  that  it  follows 
aurantiaca  in  blooming,  and  at  the  present  time 
(August  '20)  it  is  in  fine  flower,  growing  amongst 
other  perennials  in  a  warm  south  border.  I  am 
aware  it  is  considered  tender.  All  the  same  it 
thrives  amazingly  in  this  position  with  a  little 
leaf-mould  over  it  in  winter. — Dorset. 

Seedling  Pentstemons. — In  the  series  of 
these  beautiful  flowers  brought  to  the  Drill  Hall 
recently  from  the  garden  of  Sir  Tre^  or  Lawrence 
at  Dorking  we  saw  more  than  the  mere  dis- 
play the  blossoms  themselves  gave ;  it  showed 
the  value  of  r.ais-ing  such  things  from  seeds 
each  year  instead  of  trusting  to  the  more  trouble- 
some and  expensive  method  of  raising  cuttings  in 
the  previous  autumn.  This  alone  should  prove 
an  incentive  to  many  to  grow  these  things  in  this 
way,  because  any  who  possess  no  greenhouse  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  a  warm  manure  frame  will 
do  just  as  well  for  such  comparatively  hardy  sub- 
jects. The  most  important  point  to  attend  to 
in  raising  such  things — and  it  applies  equally  to 
cuttings  as  to  seedlings  in  every  department  of 
gardening — is  to  push  the  young  plants  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible  from  the  very  start.  It  is  in 
this  that  much  time  is  lost,  and  irretrievably  so, 
for  in  cuttings  that  have  become  hide-bound,  so 
to  speak,  the  ready  flow  of  sap  to  the  plant  must 
of  necessity  be  checked,  and  in  this  way  de- 
velopment is  curtailed.  This  occurring  in  the 
young  stage  causes  a  starved  condition,  puny 
growth,  and  so  forth  ;  therefore  no  more  im- 
portant item  exists  with  respect  to  the  young 
plant.  The  seeds  of  the  Pentstemons  referred 
to  were  sown  on  January'  "29  of  the  present  year, 
and  tine  exhibition  spikes  resulted  in  August 
and  September  ensuing.     Such  a  result  should 


alone  speak  volumes  for  seed-raising  in  such  a 
case,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  exhibits,  small  and 
unimportant  though  they  be  alone,  become  a 
source  of  instruction  to  many.  But  to  make 
these  things  wholly  instructive  and  to  show  why 
they  are  shown,  good-sized  cards  should  display 
their  object  to  the  visitor,  who  perhaps  may  only 
regard  them  as  but  a  few  Pentstemons  after  all. 
—E.J. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  HOLLY- 
HOCK. 

One  of  the  most  telling  object-lessons  yet  seen  of 
the  return  of  the  Hollyhock  to  its  old  place  of 
honour  and  of  power  in  our  gardens  may  be  found 
in  the  large  and  very  striking  use  of  single  Holly- 
hocks in  the  Regent's  Park,  London,  this  year. 
Amid  all  the  beds,  groups  and  borders  profusely 
filled  and  more  or  less  skilfully  massed,  and  the 
large  well-filled  vases  which  possibly  are  unrivalled 
in  London  or  any  other  city,  the  single  Hollyhocks 
tower  above  all  in  their  simple  dignity  and 
stately  grandeur.  As  one  stands  delighted  in 
full  view  of  these  glowing  masses  of  colour  one 
can  but  wonder  at  the  decline  and  fall  of  single 
Hollyhocks  in  our  gardens.  Not  but  that  room 
enough  and  to  spare  might  well  have  been  found 
for  both  in  most  gardens.  But  surely  from  the 
artistic  and  picturesque  point  of  view  the  singles 
are  the  more  telling  and  effective.  Their  stature, 
exceeds  that  of  the  doubles,  often  weakened 
and  enfeebled  by  excessive  cultivation  and  in- 
cessant coddling  which  render  them  the  easy  prey 
of  the  Hollyhock  fungus  (Puccinea  malvacearum). 
Probably  tliis  disease  drove  many  cultivators  back 
to  single  Hollyhocks,  the  double  going  down  in 
battalions  before  the  touch  of  the  dire  disease, 
and  it  became  plain  to  many  growers  that  their 
choice  lay  between  single  Hollyhocks  or  none.  It 
seemed  a  cruel  necessity  at  the  time,  but  so  far 
as  the  future  of  our  gardens  and  landscapes  is 
concerned,  this  dilemma  may,  like  many  other 
trials,  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Should  any 
growers  for  broad  eflects  in  landscapes  doubt  this, 
a  careful  study  of  the  rich  and  grand  effects  of 
single  Hollyhocks  in  the  Regent's  Park  will 
almost  certainly  convince  them  to  the  contrary. 

Most  of  US  have  grown  Hollyhocks  in  lines, 
groups,  or  masses  of  more  or  less  length  and  breadth, 
but  when  we  see  them  massed  in  scores — fifties, 
hundreds,  probably  thousands — they  risein  dignity, 
stature,  grandeur,  and  cumulative  force  far  bejond 
the  mere  actual  increase  of  their  numljers.  Next 
to  their  great  mass,  which  gives  them  such  weight 
amid  the  trees,  shrub  foliage,  and  flowering 
plants,  which  are  on  the  whole  so  skilfully  used 
to  enrich  and  adorn  these  gardens,  the  towering 
height  of  the  single  Hollyhocks  is  one  of  the 
most  telling  and  valuable  features.  To  many 
eyes  and  minds  the  eff'ect  of  much  of  our  general 
furnishing  and  the  whole  of  our  formal  carpet 
bedding  spoilt  or  greatly  marred  by  its  flatness 
or  uniformity.  The  single  Hollyhock  rushes 
boldly  through  all  this  with  a  bound,  and  he 
would  be  at  once  a  bold,  presumptuous,  and 
battled  grower  who  should  endeavour  to  mould 
the  height  of  his  single  Hollyhocks  with  rod  and 
line.  The  variety  of  height  is  almost  as  great  as 
the  variation  of  colour,  the  two  together  going 
far,  by  breaking  out  in  the  most  unexpected  places 
and  forms,  to  constitute  some  of  the  chief  charms  of 
beds,  groups,  borders  of  single  Hollyhocks.  But 
this  change  of  fashion  from  double  to  single  will 
also  have  far-reaching  results  in  adding  to  the 
health,  vigour,  and  longevity  of  our  Hollyhocks. 
The  development  or  evolution  of  single  Holly- 
hocks into  double  flowers  is  in  itself  a  source  of 
weakness.  It  also  shows  no  lack  of  propagation 
by  eyes,  cuttings,  budding,  or  grafting  of  either 
roots  or  tops  or  stems,  all  of  which  are  more 
or  less  enfeebling,  whereas  in  single  flowers  one 
may  fall  back  on  seeds  as  the  chief  or  only  means 
of  propagating,  for  it  is  not  necessary  that  even 
the  finest  single  stocks  should  be  propagated  by 
the  same  methods  as  double  varieties. 

For  artistic  and  distant  eft'ects,  single  Holly- 
hocks are  best  massed  alone.     But  in  most  gar- 


dens and  all  our  parks  abundant  space  may  also 
be  found  for  doubles.  On  sanitary  as  well  as 
artistic  grounds,  the  two  sorts,  singles  and 
doubles,  are  best  grown  separately,  and  when  so 
grown  it  is  often  found  that  the  singles  are  more 
free  from  the  rust,  while  the  doubles  are  more  or 
less  infected.  Of  course,  I  am  well  aware  that 
careful  culture  and  copious  watering  are  good 
antidotes  to  the  Hollyhock  fungus,  but  I  have 
more  faith  in  growing  it  entirely  out  through  the 
general  culture  of  single  varieties.  Neither  is  it 
at  all  certain  that  we  have  exhausted  the  capacity 
of  single  Hollyhocks  to  give  us  yet  higher, 
brighter,  and  richer  and  more  vari-coloured — per- 
haps flaked  and  bizarred — blooms,  as  well  as  yet 
taller  and  more  branched  flower-stems. 

D.  T.  F. 

CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 
Every  year  is  bringing  into  prominence  new 
and  beautiful  varieties  of  these  Dahlias.  It  is 
true  they  are  not,  for  garden  decoration,  all  that 
can  be  desired,  but  great  efl'orts  are  being  made 
to  improve  them  in  that  respect.  Still,  the 
flowers  are  chiefly  to  be  regarded  first  for  the 
possession  of  particular  and  quaint  features,  and 
second,  their  properties  for  exhibition.  Cactus 
Dahlias  are  yet  but  in  their  infancy,  and  even 
the  most  enthusiastic  raisers  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  what  odd  and  yet  singularly  beau- 
tiful forms  they  assume.  When  some  clearly 
defined  and  set  form  is  once  produced — and  it 
may  be  a  long  time  hence — then  will  it  be 
possible  to  improve  on  their  garden  characters. 
Already  the  earlier  varieties,  such  as  Juarezi, 
for  instance,  the  pioneer  of  the  family,  have 
practically  disappeared  from  exhibitions.  New 
ones  are  rapidly  propagated,  and  thus  they 
come  into  commerce.  The  present  season  will 
doubtless  see  a  dozen  really  remai-kably  beau- 
tiful forms  added,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
executive  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  will 
withdraw  others  from  their  list  of  recognised 
varieties,  so  that  instead  of  unduly  multiplying 
there  may  be  such  constant  revision  as  shall  keep 
this  list  within  due  bounds.  It  does  seem  as  if 
for  show — and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are 
any  more  beautiful  flowers  for  that  jiurpose,  as 
usually  displayed — it  will  be  needful  presentlj' 
to  make  two  divisions.  We  have  flowers  of 
the  most  attractive  form,  having  long,  narrow 
pointed  petals,  that  stand  out  from  the  centre 
of  the  bloom  quite  horizontally.  Of  these 
very  perfect  examples  are  found  in  Charles 
Woodbridge  and  Mr.  Stredwick's  new  bufl- 
coloured  Magnificent,  a  rather  pretentious 
name  for  what  is  all  the  same  a  very  perfect 
flower.  Then  there  is  a  growing  section  that 
has  distinctly  incurved  petals,  and  Mr.Burrell's 
Fantasy,  one  of  the  quaintest  of  its  kind,  has 
apparently  something  to  do  with  its  production. 
At  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  National  Society 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  there  was  a  close  division 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  special  prize  given 
for  the  best  bunch  of  any  new  variety  in  the 
show  should  go  to  Magnificent  or  to  Mr.  Bur- 
rell's  Lucius,  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  in- 
curved form,  and  the  latter  eventually  won, 
the  judges  evidently  liking  the  less  formal  and 
more  true  Cactus  character  found  in  the  in- 
curved petals.  But  both  these  fine  flowers 
serve  well  to  show  the  nature  of  the  advances 
being  made  in  form  in  these  Dahlias.  But 
even  the  best  of  to-day  cannot  hope  for  any 
enduring  existence.  Like  the  Japanese  Chry- 
santhemums, they  come,  are  popular  for  a  sea- 
son or  two,  then  have  to  give  place  to  others 
that  excel  them,  and  no  doubt  it  is  best  it 
should  be  so,  for  finality  in  Dahlias  or  in  any 
other  flower  would  soon  mean  death.  Just  as 
the  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  with  its  con- 
stant  additions  and  improvements   has    given 
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to  the  whole  family  a  new  lease  of  life,  so  also 
has  the  introduction  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia 
given  to  the  whole  family  a  renewed  run  of 
popularity.  For  one  who  <;rows  the  large 
show  kinds  there  are  twenty  who  grow 
the  Cacfus  varieties.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  whilst  the  National  Dahlia  Society 
annually  publishes  a  list  of  those  varie- 
ties that  all  me  are,  exclusive  of  seedlings, 
admissible  as  Cactus  forms  at  its  own  shows, 
no  such  selection  governs  competitions  in  other 
directions.  Of  course,  tlie  National  Society 
has  no  power  to  compel  other  bodies  to  adopt 
its  classification,  but  very  much  might  be  done 
to  avoid  unpleasant  contreti'injis  could  the 
National  executive  induce  the  committees  of 
provincial  shows  to  mention  in  their  schedules 


way  to  grow  it,  and  on  the  wall  it  looked  more 
effective  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  in  busli  form. — 
S.  Aknott,  Car.'iislhorn,  hy  JJuiii/rtLS. 


PuschMnia  scilloides. 

where  competitions  in  Cactus  varieties  are 
invited  that  the  flowers  shown  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  National  list.  That  would  com- 
pel judges  to  make  themselves  familiar  with 
what  are  really  Cactus  varieties  and  save  them 
from  some  unhappy  decisions. 

Many  fine  seedlings,  exhibited  both  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
may  be  left  over  for  further  notice.  A  first- 
class  dozen  now  in  commerce  and  obtainable 
next  season  at  moderate  prices  are  Keynes' 
White,  the  purest  white,  though  not  a  perfect- 
formed  variety  ;  Dati'odil,  very  slightly  paler 
than  Lady  Penzance,  primrose-yellow  and  of 
superior  form  ;  Arachne,  petals  somewhat  in- 
curved, creamy  white,  heavily  edged  and  shaded 
bright  red  ;  Island  Queen,  the  best  of  the  lilac- 
coloured  flowers — better  than  Beatrice,  still 
leaving  room  for  improvement  in  its  form  ;  Mary 
Service,  a  lovely  variety,  salmon,  rose-flushed 
mauve  ;  Harmony,  tlie  best  of  the  apricots, 
a  beautiful  colour  ;  Fusilier,  very  attrac- 
tive, rosy  red  on  cream  ;  Starfish,  a  beautiful 
salmon-scarlet  ;  A.  J.  Deal,  rich  scarlet  ;  Cycle, 
crimson-scarlet,  very  eli'ective,  but  needing  more 
refinement  ;  Charles  Woodbridge,  colour  rich 
crimson,  a  superb  variety  ;  Cinderella,  claret, 
shaded  crimson  and  rose  ;  and  Night,  richer 
maroon  than  Matchless,  petals  partially  in- 
curved. So  far  it  will  be  difticult  to  beat  this 
selection  for  exhibition.  A.  D. 


Phygelius  capensis. — It  is  only  within  the 
last  week  or  two  that  this  showy  plant  has 
assumed  its  usual  effective  character  in  my 
garden.  This  has  been  due  to  the  way  in  which 
its  earlier  shoots  were  attacked  by  a  slug  like 
pest  I  have  not  seen  here  before  and  which  has 
attacked  no  other  plant  liere.  Only  a  few  spikes 
came  into  flower  and  the  whole  plant  looked  very 
disconsolate.  The  same  has  been  the  case  at 
Kirkconnel,  Newabbey,  this  year.  Now  fresh 
growths  have  been  made  and  the  I'hygelius  is  as 
pretty  as  usual.  I  have  up  till  now  grown  it  as  a 
bush  on  the  rockery,  but  I  saw  it  as  a  wall  plant 
at  Glasnevin.     Mr.  .Moore  thinks   this  the   best 


PUSCHKINIA  SCILLOIDES. 

The  Puschldnias  are  among  the  fairest  and 
most  beautiful  of  spring  flowers.  It  is  not  easy 
accurately  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
the  colouring  in  these  spring  bulbous  tlnwers 
to  those  unaciiuainted  with  their  charms,  see- 
ing the  blossoms  are  white  and  lined  with  blue, 
or  perhaps  merely  tinged  with  blue  in  some 
instances,  inr  so  many  things  may  be  of  this 
class,  and  the  love  for  striped  and  indecisive 
flowers  is  not  great.  With  these  Puschkinias 
there  are  an  unusual  charm  and  delicate  beauty, 
and  which  but  need  to  be  seen  once  in  good 
condition  to  be  well  remembered.  Like  many 
other  bulbous  plants,  the  Pu.schkinia  is  a  spring 
flower,  and  of  course  long  since  past  and  gone. 
At  the  same  time  the  present  is  an  opportune 
moment  for  referring  to  this  dainty  group,  as 
no  better  time  in  the  year  could  be  selected  for 
commencing  their  culture.  In  short,  it  is  the 
best  season  for  planting  such  things,  and  by  so 
doing  to  get  them  well  established  and  ready 
for  flowering  early  in  1809.  When  fully  esta- 
blished, which  is  generally  in  the  second  year 
from  jilanting  if  good  bulbs  have  been  secured, 
the  plants  will  reach  (>  inches  to  8  inches  high. 
To  do  these  things  justice,  whether  planted  in 
the  border  or  the  rock  garden,  not  less  than 
1  foot  deep  of  good  prepared  soil  should  be 
given,  and  this  always  of  a  very  sandy  nature. 
In  some  few  nursery  gardens  these  plants  make 
themselves  (juite  at  home  in  the  ordinary  soil. 
It  was  so  in  the  Tooting  nurseries  of  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Parker,  where  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago  I  had  charge  of  a  splendid  row 
of  the  plant  that  when  in  growth  stretched  out 
nearly  a  foot  in  width  and  more  than  It  inches 
high.  This  was  a  splendid  sight  when  in 
flower,  and  when  lifted  contained  a  fine  lot  of 
bulbs,  besides  producing  a  goodly  and  welcome 
batch  of  seeds.  A  subsequent  lot  planted  from 
this  and  treated  with  rough  chopped  peat  and 
loam,  the  whole  made  very  sandy,  also  did 
finely  ;  in  each  case  the  bulbs  were  on  the  level 
ground  in  open  beds,  nor  was  the  soil  reduced 
by  a  surface  covering  of  carpet  plants.  These 
small  bulbous  plants  many  of  them  are  much 
deeper  rooting  when  opportunity  affords  than 
is  usually  supposed,  and  for  this  reason  when 
plants  are  placed  in  the  rock  garden  some 
care  should  be  given  to  securing  a  good  depth 
of  soil  for  the  roots.  Where  clay  soil  exists 
special  soil  will  have  to  be  given  such  things, 
the  most  important  matter  being  to  secure 
perfectly  free  drainage.  Where  old  clumps 
exist  these  may  now  be  divided  and  replanted 
without  further  ado,  for  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that  such  things  are  benefited  generally  by  long 
keeping  out  of  the  earth.  Proof  of  the  un- 
desirability  of  this  may  be  had  in  the  Chiono- 
doxas  at  times,  which,  together  with  the 
plant  under  notice,  when  kept  long  dry  only 
attain  half  their  usual  height  when  planted. 
A  year  later  a  much  greater  vigour  is  secured, 
as  the  result  of  the  bulbs  not  being  disturbed. 
This  fact  speaks  for  itself,  and,  assuming  there 
is  no  deterioration,  the  bulbs  may  be  left  alone 
for  at  least  four  years,  and  give  the  best  returns 
by  so  doing,  provided  due  preparation  was 
made  at  the  start.  Where  the  soil  is  \'ery  light 
such  things  may  be  planted  fully  4  inches  or 
.")  inches  deep,  distributing  the  bulbs  rather 
thinly.  The  bulbs  are  small,  rather  roundish 
and  fleshy,  starting  into  growth  quite  early  in 
the  year  and  flowering  in  April.  The  flowers 
are  somewhat  numerously  produced  on  a  rather 


densely  set  s|iikc,  more  erect  l)oth  in  growth 
and  flower  than  is  conveyed  by  the  aceonqiany- 
ing  illustration,  which  may  po.ssibly  h.-ive  been 
taken  from  Itulbs  of  small  size.  'I'liere  is  a 
more  conqiiict-grnwing  form  distinguished  by 
the  name,  while  the  jilant  is  known  by  the 
synonyms  of  P.  libanotica  and  P.  1.  oouqiacta, 
P.  sicula,  (fee. 

Seeds  of  this  pretty  plant  are  freely  produced 
from  good  bulbs,  and  by  .secui'ing  these  and 
sowing  in  shallow  drills  in  the  open  ground  in 
well-prepared  soil,  a  nice  stock  may  soon  be 
obtained.  The  seedlings  are  ipiite  .safe  for  a 
couple  of  years,  when  they  may  be  rejjlanted 
with  more  room,  though  on  similar  lines,  till 
flowering  is  reached.  E.  J. 


HARDY  CYCLAMENS. 

Few  hardy  jilants  have  a  prettier  ert'ect  than 
the  varying  members  of  the  hardy  Cyclamens, 
which  in  their  flowering  cover  a  very  consider- 
able period,  commencing,  as  it  were,  with  the 
forms  of  C.  europ.eum  soon  after  midsummer 
and  concluding  with  C.  repandum  in  April  or 
thereabouts.  When  the  corms  have  attained  to 
a  large  size — and  some  of  them  reach  li  inches 
or  8  inches  across  with  age — the  plants  are 
singularly  attractive,  both  by  their  foliage  and 
the  numerous  dainty  flowers  which  they  pro- 
duce. In  point  of  culture  there  are  but  few 
items  to  be  observed,  the  chief  of  the.se  being  a 
let-alone  sy.stem  when  once  planted.  This  is, 
perhaps,  not  so  essential  in  the  younger  and 
smaller  corms  as  it  is  when  these  have  attained 
their  maximum.  A  circumstance  bearing  on 
this  will  suffice  to  prove  what  in  practice  has 
already  been  apparent.  In  looking  through 
some  cottage  gardens  on  the  outskirts  of  Kid- 
derminster some  years  ago  I  got  into  conversa- 
tion with  an  old  sexton  who  had  found  a 
quantity  of  what  proved  to  be  Cyclamen 
europjeum  growing  wild,  as  he  said,  in  a 
small  copse  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
his  dwelling.  We  went  together  to  the  spot, 
which  was  certainly  an  ideal  one  for  these 
plants,  but  I  endeavoured  to  impress  my  com- 
panion that  seeds   or  bulbs   must   have   been 
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Cyclamen  count. 

deposited  where  he  found  them.  He  was  spe- 
cially anxious  I  should  have  a  root  to  compare 
with  my  own  stock,  which  he  would  send 
me  when  fit  for  removal.  But  though  I 
particularly  recjuested  that  he  should  only 
send  a  corm  of  medium  size,  he  sent  me 
what  must  have  been  the  largest  he  pos- 
sessed —  giant  roots  upwards  of  (i  inches 
across.  Notwithstanding  that  more  than  ordi- 
nary care  was  taken  in  planting,  this  fine  corm, 
the  growth  of  years,  gradually  dwindled  away, 
a  circumstiince  as  much  due  perhaps  to  the  age 
as  to  the  length  of  time  the  bulb  had  been  in 
its  position  without  disturbance.  .Such  very 
large  roots,  however,  are  by  no  means  common  ; 
indeed,  only  one  or  two  kinds  ever  reach  the 
size  named  so  far  as  my  experience  goes.     The 
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position  where  these  were  originally  found  was 
a  plantation  of  Larch  not  over  thick  at  the  time 
which  I  sjieak,  a  sharp  sloping  bank  to  the 
south,  the  soil  somewhat  sandy  and  light  and 
freely  mingled  with  red  sandstone  chips.  The 
same  species,  C.  europicum,  grows  quite  vigor- 
ously in  soil  which  is  just  the  opposite  in  some 
parts  of  Gloucestershire,  viz. ,  in  a  rather  heavy 
clay,  mixed,  however,  with  small  gravel  from 
the  inferior  oolite  marl,  which  assisted  drainage 
to  a  considerable  extent.  In  the  garden  of  tlie 
late  Mr.  James  Atkins  in  the  same  county, 
where  considerable  attention  was  paid  to  these 
hardy  Cyclamens,  the  soil  was  of  a  diiJerent 
character  and  the  position  much  higher  also, 
yet  the  growth  and  flowering  were  all  one  could 
desire.  Indeed,  in  midwinter  I  have  seen 
patches  of  foliage  from  the  lovely  C.  neapoli- 
tanum,  of  which  any  garden  may  be  justly 
proud,  spreading  out  a  yard  or  more  across. 
These  diverse  circumstances  of  growth  are  men- 
tioned to  show  that  these  things  are  by  no 
means  fastidious  as  to  soil  ;  indeed,  so  long  as 
good  drainage  is  given  them  the  soil  is  of  quite 
secondary  importance.  At  the  .same  time  I 
would  suggest  that  a  heavy  clay  soil  be  liberally 
treated  with  old  mortar  rubbish  and  leaf-soil 
together  with  being  deeply  dug  also.  Given 
this,  these  pretty  plants  may  adorn  the  rock 
garden,  the  border,  or  the  hardy  fernery, 
and  if  planted  in  groups  make  a  pretty 
and  attractive  feature. 

The  species  of  which  we  have  an  illustration 
to-day  is  one  of  the  dwarfest  of  the  genus. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  most  showy  in  point  of 
colour,  even  though  small  in  size,  while  the  firm 
texture  of  the  smooth,  round  leaves  renders  it 
distinct  from  all  else  in  this  genus.  The  type 
species  has  flowers  of  a  bright  crimson  ;  there 
ai-p  also  varieties  having  rose  -  coloured  and 
white  flowers  respectively.  All  these  have  a 
preference  for  partial  shade,  and  are  somewhat 
more  lasting  when  in  such  a  position.  It  is  a 
native  of  Southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
may  be  transplanted  from  June  to  September, 
when  dry  roots  are  easily  obtainable  in  plenty. 
Pot  plants,  of  course,  may  be  dealt  with  at  any 
time.  C.  europ:uum  flowers  during  late  summer, 
commencing  in  the  end  of  July.  As  a  rule,  the 
flowers  of  this  are  much  larger  and  more  pointed 
in  the  segments,  and  possessed  also  of  a  pleasing 
and  decided  fragrance.  Some  pretty  ett'ects 
may  be  secured  from  the  foliage  of  this  kind, 
which  is  marbled  with  white  above  and  reddish 
purple  beneath.  It  is  a  very  old  garden  plant, 
yet  not  so  freely  cultivated  in  tho.se  positions  in 
the  garden  which  suit  it  best.  C  ibericum  in 
point  of  culture  may  be  regarded  from  the  same 
standpoint  as  C.  coum,  yet  in  its  many  and 
variable  forms  it  is  superior  to  the  latter. 
Some  varieties  of  this  species  were  raised  by 
Mr.  Atkins  in  his  Painswick  garden  and  bear 
his  name.  Of  this  species  there  are  red,  rose 
and  lilac  varieties,  and  a  charming  white  kind 
with  crimson  base  which  is  known  as  C.  i. 
Atkinsi.  C.  neapolitanum,  the  Ivy -leaved 
Cyclamen,  is  among  the  most  attractive  of  the 
flne-foliaged  kinds,  the  leaves  not  only  hand- 
somely marked,  and  worth  growing  for  this 
reason  alone,  but  produced  in  considerable 
quantity  also,  and  simply  carpeting  the  earth 
with  their  beauty.  This  kind  is  also  full  of 
vigour,  and  being  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate, 
worthy  of  being  freely  introduced  to  rock  gar- 
den and  woodland.  In  the  latter,  however, 
some  clearance  will  be  needed  where  strong 
herbage  abounds.  There  are  rosy  pink  and 
white  forms  of  this  beautiful  plant,  and  with  C. 
grifcuin,  which  is  also  covered  with  beautiful 
foliage  in  autumn  and  winter,  are  among  the 
most  charming  of  this  pretty  race  of  plants. 


In  making  permanent  groups  of  these,  a 
depth  of  3  inches  or  4  inches  is  usually  suffi- 
cient covering.  C.  africanum  and  C.  rejjandum 
should  be  planted  in  the  more  sheltered  places 
and  covered  with  leaves  during  the  winter.  The 
above  with  C.  cilicium,  a  prettily  formed  flower, 
are  all  worth  attention  in  the  garden,  for  though 
some  of  them  closely  imitate  other  species  or 
forms  in  their  flowers,  they  do  not  all  appear 
at  the  same  season,  which  is  an  item  worth 
remembering  in  a  group  with  so  many  attrac- 
tions. In  all  but  the  lightest  of  soils,  old  mortar 
rubbish  to  the  extent  of  one-third  may  be  added 
to  the  soil  with  advantage  when  planting,  and 
where  the  soil  is  of  good  depth  the  jjlants  will 
be  safe  for  years.  E.  J. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
PiiST-sTEJioss. — The  various  blocks  of  Pentstemon 
gloxinioides  sown  early  in  1807  were  at  the  end  of 
that  season  looking  fresh  and  well,  and  showing 
such  sign  of  breaking  away  \igorouslj',  that  I 
decided  to  let  them  remain,  mulching  between 
them  with  good  manure.  The  result,  however, 
has  not  been  satisfactory,  and  in  future  I  should 
always  treat  this  as  an  annual,  sowing  early  in 
the  season  and  removing  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
I  have  a  nice  batch  to  hand  from  seed  of  the  hardy 
varieties  barbatus,  cocoineus,  and  glaber,  and 
these  will  shortly  be  planted  in  bold  clumps  in  a 
large  bed,  intervening  spaces  being  filled  in  with 
Tufted  Pansy  Violetta.  Another  bed  about  the 
same  size,  planted  in  a  similar  manner,  which  is 
likely  to  make  a  good  show,  will  consist  of  Melton 
and  Ormonde  Pyrethrums,  with  a  groundwork  of 
Albino  Pink.  Another  very  effective  contrast  is 
furnished  by  Aphrodite  Pyrethrum,  a  remarkably 
fine  white,  associated  with  a  dark  purjile  Viola. 
Another  bed  will  be  planted  with  a  batch  of  seed- 
ling Gypsophila  paniculata,  setting  these  2  feet 
each  way  to  allow  of  corms  of  iSIontbretia  Etoile 
de  Feu  being  placed  between  them.  I  think 
this  should  make  a  charming  combination.  In 
planting  beds  with  early- flowering  things  it 
should  be  remembered,  if  such  beds  are  to 
be  permanent,  that  these  are  over  rather 
quickly,  or,  more  correctly,  over  early  in  the 
summer,  and  it  is  therefore  a  good  plan  to 
associate  them  with  some  later  flowering  plant, 
always  of  course  avoiding  an  incongruous  mixture. 
That  very  useful  plant,  for  instance,  Doionicum 
excelsum,  that  everyone  should  grow  largely,  is 
over  rather  early  in  the  summer,  and  clumps  of 
this  may  be  alternated  witli  something  that  will 
follow  in  its  wake  so  far  as  the  flowering  is  con- 
cerned. At  this  season  we  get  a  substitute  tor 
the  Doronicum  in  the  splendid  Helenium  Miss 
Mellish.  I  do  not  know  what  height  this  attains 
on  good  soil ;  here  in  light,  dry  borders  the  top 
flowers  are  between  0  feet  and  7  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  long  flower-stems  allow  it  to  be 
utilised  for  tall  trumpet  vases,  and  mixed  with  a 
bit  of  feathery  foliage  it  makes  a  brave  show.  I 
am  marking  some  of  the  herbaceous  Lobelias  this 
week  with  the  view  of  future  propagation.  One 
does  not  realise,  until  a  careful  inspection  is 
made,  that  the  foliage  varies  very  considerably, 
in  some  a  green  tinge  showing  in  the  deeper  hue, 
whilst  others,  with  Draca;na-like  leaves,  show  a 
depth  of  colour  almost  approaching  Dell's  Crimson 
Beet.  Possibly  where  this  variation  is  mixed  in 
rather  large  blocks  it  makes  little  difference  to 
the  general  appearance  of  the  bed,  but  if  several 
of  the  lighter  foliaged  forms  are  together  the 
diflference  is  at  once  apparent,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  always  advisable  when  propagating  to  select 
the  deep-coloured  plants.  I  saw  a  very  interest- 
ing combination  the  other  day  in  the  shape  of  a 
background  of  these  Lobehas  faced  with  a 
good  breadth  of  Linaria  repens  var.  Snowflake. 
The  latter  may  be  recommended  as  a  splendid 
dwarf  plant  for  the  front  of  borders.  Its  tiny 
Antirrhinum-like  flowers  are  produced  in  great 
profusion,  and  the  display  is  long  sustained. 
The  Lobelias  are  suffering  from  the  protracted 
drought,  and  although  watered  more  than  once 


are  smaller  in  foliage  and  shorter  in  flower-spike 
than  usual.  All  flowers,  indeed,  of  midsummer 
have  been  below  their  average,  and  unless  rain 
comes  quickly  and  copiously,  later  -  flowering 
things  will  also  be  seriously  afl'ected.  It  has  been 
the  worst  season  for  Phloxes  that  I  remember  ; 
the  big  heads  of  flower  were  fairly  good,  but  they 
were  quickly  over,  and  the  side  shoots  were 
weakly,  and  what  little  bloom  produced  was 
decidedly  poor.  I  have  cut  most  of  them  down 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  second  growth  and 
bloom,  Ijut  unless  I  can  give  them  heavy  soak- 
ings  of  water,  I  fear  they  are  not  likely  to  do 
much  good.  Schizostylis  coccinea,  one  of  the 
many  hardy  plants  The  Garden  has  done  much 
to  popularise,  is  just  coming  into  flower,  and 
what  a  beautiful  thing  !  As  it  is  standing  at  a 
little  distance,  with  the  sun  shining  upon  it, 
there  is  a  delicate  satiny  appearance,  and  the 
colour  is  verj-  fine.  Starworts  do  not  appear  to 
have  felt  the  dry  weather  so  much  as  most  plants, 
but  if  the  hot,  bright  weather  continues  I  shall 
have  them  in  flower  earlier  than  usual,  and  they 
will  be  appreciated  for  cutting,  with  Phloxes 
somewhat  a  failure.  Among  the  best  larger 
flowers  for  this  purpose  just  at  present  are 
Dahhas,  annual  Asters,  Salpiglossis,  and  Mont- 
bretias  ;  the  last  in  partial  shade  are  very  good. 
Clanmont.  E.  Burrell. 


Dianthus  Cyclops.— "  E.  J."  has  done  well 
in  calling  attention  to  the  merits  of  this  handsome 
single  I'ink  on  page  190.  I  have  had  it  in  my 
garden  for  some  years,  and  prize  it  not  only  for 
its  fine  flowers,  but  also  because  of  the  little 
attention  it  requires.  On  a  ledge  in  the  rock 
garden  it  looks  \ery  well,  the  bright-coloured, 
dark-eyed  flowers  being  very  effective.  I  have 
not  tried  it  in  a  bed,  and  find  it  looks 
healthier  on  the  rockery  than  on  the  level. 
Grown  from  seed  it  presents  some  variation  both 
in  the  ground  colour  and  in  the  depth  of  colouring 
of  the  centre. — S.  Arxijtt. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 


WESTERN. 

Moor  Park,  Ludlow.— The  fruit  crops  about 
here  vary  a  good  deal,  but  on  the  whole  we  cannot 
complain.  Apples  in  orchards  are  very  thin,  but 
in  gardens  man}'  of  the  trees  are  bearing  good 
crops  of  nice  clean  fruit.  I  will  have  a  fair  crop 
of  good-sized  fruit.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
Pears,  though  in  some  gardens  near  here"  the 
majority  of  the  trees  are  without  a  single  fruit, 
owing  to  the  spring  frosts.  Apricots  are  a 
splendid  crop,  and  had  to  be  thinned  to  about 
half.  Plums  are  a  very  thin  crop  all  round  here. 
Damsons  the  same.  Clierries  are  good.  Peaches 
on  the  walls  are  a  good  crop.  Figs  are  a  failure 
out  of  doors.  Strawberries  have  been  a  grand 
crop,  especially  Royal  Sovereign,  Noble  and 
Waterloo.  My  neighbours  ha\e also  had  splendid 
crops  of  these  and  other  sorts,  Dr.  Hogg,  Latest 
of  All  and  Jubilee  coming  well  to  the  front,  but 
for  preserves  Vicomtesse  flericart  de  Thury  can- 
not be  beaten  here.  Raspberries  are  a  fair  crop, 
Superlative  being  grand.  I  have  a  local  seedling 
named  Pillar's  Seedling,  somewhat  like  Superla- 
ti\e,  but  with  more  vigorous  growth  and  larger 
fruit.  This  variety  has  stood  the  drought  well 
and  has  borne  a  splendid  crop.  Some  of  my 
neighljours  have  had  only  very  small  crops,  espe- 
cially on  light  ground.  Gooseberries  are  only  a 
fair  crop,  but  as  a  consequence  the  fruit  is  very 
fine.  Black,  Red  and  Wnite  Currants  are  plen- 
tiful. 

Vegetables  since  the  rain  are  now  looking 
splendid.  Peas  have  not  been  up  to  the  usual 
standard  owing  to  the  continued  drought.  Beans, 
broad,  runner  and  dwarf,  are  in  good  condition 
now,  and  look  like  giving  an  abundant  supply. 
Celery  looked  short  in  growth  until  the  rain  came, 
but  now  it  is  going  ahead.     Cabbages  never  were 
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better  about  here.  I  am  now  cutting  splendid 
stuff  from  tlio  second  growths,  Ktampes  and 
Veitch's  Earliest  of  All  being  the  best.  Carrots 
will  be  a  failure  owing  to  the  fly.  1  have  had  to 
.sow  such  varieties  as  Scarlet  Jlodel  and  Early 
Nantes  on  early  borders  to  make  up  the  supply. 
Onions  will  bo  a  very  good  cro]),  especially 
Tripolis  and  varieties  sown  in  heat  and  planted 
out  in  May.  Potatoes  have  been  splendid  this 
year,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see  and  hear,  are  likely 
to  be  a  heavy  crop.  The  heavy  rains  we  have 
just  experienced  may  start  second  growth  amongst 
the  early  varieties  if  not  harvested,  but  tho  late 
kinds  will  be  benefited.  Altogether  the  season  has 
suited  this  neighbourhood  fairly  well, — Alkx. 
Ha(;(;.\kt. 

Forde  Abbey,  Chard. — In  many  ways  this 
has  been  a  disappointing  season.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  many  thought  things  would  be 
extremely  forward  seeing  the  weather  was  so 
mild,  but  as  tho  spring  advanced  this  was  not 
so,  many  things  being  later  than  usual.  Apricots 
were  the  first  to  bloom,  but  with  me  the  early 
blooms  were  destro3'ed,  yet  there  is  an  average 
crop.  The  fruit  of  many  kinds  is  very  good,  New 
Eaily,  Large  Royal,  Moor  Park,  and  Powell's 
Late  being  the  best.  Cherries  bloomed  grandly, 
and  Morellos  are  a  magnificent  crop.  Sweet 
kinds  are  not  very  satisfactory  in  this  garden 
except  on  a  north  wall  and  growing  in  a  hard 
border.  Strawberries  were  under  average  on  old 
beds,  but  from  young  plants  planted  last  autumn 
the  crop  was  very  heavy,  Royal  Sovereign,  Presi- 
dent, Latest  of  All,  and  Kitley's  (ioliath  being 
the  best.  Bush  fruits  have  average  crops  except 
Raspberries,  which  will  not  thrive  in  this  garden, 
(rooseberries  are  large  and  highly  flavoured. 
Black  Currants  are  infested  with  fly.  Plums 
bloomed  abundantlj',  but  the  crop  is  only  fair. 
Some  trees  dropped  all  their  crop  from  being  so 
badly  attacked  with  fly  ;  in  fact  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  tho  tree?  so  bad  before.  My 
best  are  .Jefferson's,  Golden  Drop,  Victoria,  Early 
Prolific,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Monarch.  Pears 
will  be  a  scanty  crop,  and  I  am  afraid  the  size 
will  be  below  average.  The  trees  bloomed  abun- 
dantly, the  fruit  swelled  up  to  a  good  size  and 
then  dropped  off.  My  best  kinds  are  the  old 
Crassane,  B.  Clairgeau,  Emile  d'Heyst,  and 
Marie  Louise.  Apples  are  an  average  crop. 
Some  trees  have  dropped  the  greater  part  of  their 
fruit.  Nuts  are  above  average  ;  Walnuts  aver- 
age, and  hedge  Nuts  a  heavy  crop. 

The  dry  weather  is  having  its  effect  on  the 
Potato  crop,  more  especially  where  the  land  is 
poor  and  badly  worked,  and  the  crop  will  be  very 
thin.  In  this  garden  the  crops  are  grand. — .J. 
Crook. 

Stoke  Edith  Gardens,  Hereford.  —  The 
fruit  crops  here  are,  with  the  exception  of  Plums, 
very  satisfactory  indeed,  and  after  reading  the 
reports  received  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
contained  in  the  horticultural  press  we  have  just 
cause  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  fact. 
Plums,  as  has  just  been  mentioned,  are  the  least 
satisfactory,  some  sorts  bearing  well,  while  others 
are  but  scantily  cropped.  Early  Prolific,  Orleans, 
Czar,  Jefferson's,  Red  Magnum  Bonum  and  Golden 
Drop  are  the  heaviest  laden,  and  Green  Gages  are 
fair.  Damsons  will  not  come  up  to  expectations. 
Apples  are  a  heavy  crop,  the  fruits  being  clean, 
well  developed  and  large  for  the  time  of  year. 
Thanks  to  the  good  effects  of  the  winter  dressings 
which  the  trees  receive  annually,  insects  have 
given  but  little  trouble.  The  heavy  rains  which 
tell  at  the  latter  end  of  May  and  again  early  in 
•June  no  doubt  did  a  good  deal  towards  saving  the 
crop,  as  but  few  fruits  dropped  when  compared 
with  other  places.  Rain  is  again  wanted  for  the 
late  sorts,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  unless  there 
is  a  good  fall  ere  long  the  trees  will  cast  many  of 
their  fruits.  For  the  third  season  in  succession 
we  are  sutTering  from  drought,  and  the  thunder 
and  rain  storms  which  have  been  prevalent  of  late 
have  passed  by  without  benefiting  us  in  the 
least.  Among  sorts  of  Apples  bearing  heavily, 
the  following  call  for  special  mention,  viz., 
Juneating,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 


Kerry  Pippin,  Hereford  and  Worcester  Pearmains, 
Golden  Pippins  in  variety.  Scarlet,  Ross,  and  01(1 
Nonpareils,    London,    Ribston,    King   and   Co.x's 
Orange  Pippins,  Cox's  Pomona,  Queen,  Old  and 
New  Northern  (ireenings,  Tower  of  (ilamis,  Pott's 
and  Ecklinvillo  .Seedlings,  Lane's   Prince  Albert, 
Annie  Elizabeth,  Maltster,  Lady  Henniker,  Bau- 
mann's  Red  Reinctte,  Lord  Derby,  Stirling  Castle, 
Warner's  King,  Cellini,  Small's  Admirable,  Blen- 
heim  Orange,    Warner's   King,   Bismarck,    Lord 
(Jlydo,  M^redeMi-nagoand  Wellington.   Of  Pears, 
Beurri'  (iiffard,  Coliuar  d'Etu,  Souvenir  du   Con- 
gri^s,  Gratioli   of   .Jersey,    Louise   Bonne,  Beurri; 
d'Amanlis,    Beurrfe    Hardy,    Alexandre    Lambre, 
Marie    Louise,     Doyenn6     du     Comice,     Beurri; 
d'Anjou,  Thompson's,   Beurro  d'Aremberg,   Glou 
Morceau,  Beurre  BaltetPire,  and  Chaumontelare 
heavy  crops.     Apricots   are  a   heavy  crop,  or,  I 
should  say,  have  been,  as  they  are  nearly  all  over. 
The  fruits  have  been   very  fine,  particularly    the 
New  Large  Early,  and  all  without  exception  have 
ripened   to   perfection,    which    fact   has   enabled 
their  being  used  for  dessert  daily  for  weeks  past. 
Root  waterings  have  not  been  such  a  heavy  item 
in  their  culture  as  in  the  two  past  seasons,  while 
growth  has  been  excellent  and  clean.     All  that  is 
now  wanted  is  a  fine  autumn  to  mature  both  wood 
and  buds.     Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  good 
average  crop,  but  much  later  than  usual  owing  to 
the  cold  spring  weather.     Fly  was  troublesome  in 
the  early  stages   of   growth,  but  was  eventually 
subdued,  since  when  growth  has  been  satisfactory. 
Alexander  ripened   the  third  week   in   July,   or 
quite  a  fortnieht  later   than   usual.      The  fruits 
were,  however,  very  fine  for  the  variety  and  of 
excellent      flavour.      Royal      George,      Crimson 
Galande,    Dr.    Hogg,  Alexandra  Noblesse,    Ray- 
raackers,    Magdala,  '\^iolette  Hdtive,  and  Belle- 
garde  are  also  extremely  good,  ancl  so  are  the 
following    Nectarines :    Lord     Napier,     Elruge, 
Downton,  and  Humboldt.     Dessert  Cherries  have 
been   plentiful    and    good,    but    are    now    over. 
Kentish  and  Morellos  are  a  wonderful   crop   both 
on  walls  and  out  in  the  open  garden.     Black    fly 
was  rather  persistent  in  its   attacks  early  in  the 
season.     Of  bush  fruits  no  better  crops   could   be 
desired,  and  the  fruits  have  been  fine  and   good 
flavoured.      Superlative    Raspberry    is    a    grand 
acquisition,  the  fruits  being  enormous  in  size  and 
produced  over  a  long  period.     Strawberries  were 
naturally  later  than   usual,  but  they  continued  a 
long  time  in  use.     The  crop  was  an  abnormally 
heavy  one,  the  individual  fruits   being  large  and 
the  flavour  good.  Royal  Sovereign  fully  sustained 
its  reputation   as  a  first  early,  and  gave   great 
satisfaction.   One  break  of  this  variety  made  more 
leaf  growth  than  it  has  done  in  previous  seasons, 
but  this  I  attributed  to  an  overdose  of  chemical 
manure,  as  growth  on  another  break  was   quite 
normal.     Runners  were  late  in  being  pushed  out ; 
consecjuently  planting  will  not  be  performed  until 
the  last  week  in  the  present  month. 

With  regard  to  vegetable  crops,  these  though 
late  have  been  unusually  abundant  and  good. 
Among  Potatoes,  Famous  out-distanced  all  others 
in  point  of  earliness,  and  left  nothing  to  he  desired 
as  regards  crop.  Other  varieties  have  also  turned 
out  well,  and  the  flavour  when  cooked  is  excellent. 
Lifting  of  second  early  sorts  is  going  on  well  and 
the  yield  is  good.  Main-crop  and  late  sorts  are, 
to  judge  by  appearances,  taking  no  harm  from  tho 
effects  of  the  drought,  but  if  the  latter  becomes 
very  protracted,  a  great  deal  of  lifting  will  have 
perforce  to  be  done  when  rain  does  fall,  otherwise 
the  tubers  will  make  second  growth.  So  far 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  Potato  disease,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  hot,  dry  weather.  Peas 
have  been  very  abundant,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Broad  Beans.  French  Beans  are  plentiful, 
and  Scarlet  Runners  are  now  yielding  well.  Both 
crops,  however,  demand  plenty  of  attention  in  the 
way  of  watering.  There  has  not  been  a  break  in 
the  supply  of  Cauliflowers  since  they  commenced 
to  tiirn  in  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and  autumn 
Broccoli  promise  to  be  very  fine.  The  breadths 
of  winter  and  spring  varieties  of  the  latter  look 
well,  as  also  do  Brussels  .Sprouts  and  other  kinds 
of  Brassic;!;.     Celery  has  required  ample  supplies 


of  water  to  keep  it  growing,  and  even  with  this 
attention  the  early  plants  are  not  in  such  a  for- 
ward contlition  as  usual.  When  the  weather  gets 
cooler  it  will  no  doubt  soon  make  up  for  lost  time. 
Lettuces  and  Endive  are  plentiful  and  good,  they 
enjoying  the  shade  and  coolness  of  a  long  border 
under  a  north  wall.  Onions  have  fairly  revelled 
in  the  hot,  dry  weather,  and  1  have  never  had 
finer  bulbs.  Turnips  on  ati  east  border  are  tender 
and  lirst-rate  when  cooked,  the  crops  to  succeed 
these  being  on  a  north  border.  Carrots  of  tho 
Short  Horn  type  are  ixcellent.  The  Intermediate 
sorts  which  I  depend  on  for  main  crop  did  not 
grow  away  so  quickly  as  usual,  and  will,  it  is 
feared,  be  rather  undersized  unless  rain  falls 
shortly.  Turnip-rooted  Beet  is  fit  for  use,  and 
is  far  more  palatable  than  the  old  roots  of  tho  long 
varieties  of  last  year's  growth.  Seakale  for  forc- 
ing has  made  excellent  growth,  and  the  crowns 
promise  to  Vjo  very  fine.  Marrows  require  plenty 
of  water  to  keep  them  in  bearing  condition,  and 
ridge  Cucumbers  the  same.  As  soon  as  the  ground 
receives  a  good  soaking  rain  there  will  be  much 
planting  of  Coleworts,  Cabbages  and  late  Savoys 
to  be  performed,  as  it  is  labour  and  time  thrown 
away  to  do  it  while  the  soil  is  in  such  a  dry, 
parched  state. — A.  Waku. 

The  Abbey  Gardens,  Ramsey,  Hunts. — 
The  fruit  crop  here  is  a  good  average  one.  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots  and  Peaches  all 
carrying  good  crops,  although  quite  two  weeks 
later  than  usual.  Red,  White,  and  Black 
Currants  are  above  average.  Gooseberries  on 
old  bushes  are  below  average,  but  young  cor- 
dons are  carrying  heavy  crops  of  tine  fruits. 
Strawberries  are  good.  Royal  Sovereign  and 
Leader  being  the  two  best  varieties.  Walnuts 
are  very  heavy  crops. 

■V'egetables  have  been  very  good.  Potatoes  are 
rather  below  average ;  a  new  variety,  a  round 
white  named  Klondyke,  grown  and  shown  in  this 
neighbourhood,  promises  to  be  a  valuable  variety. 
—  F.  W.  Seabrook. 


NORTHERN. 

Nidd  Hall  Gardens,  Ripley. — Strawberries 
were  a  good  crop,  but  small  through  want  of  rain. 
All  busQ  fruits  are  excellent.  Apricots  are  a 
moderate  crop.  Apples  are  very  irregular,  some 
trees  having  a  nice  crop  and  many  none  at  all.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  they  are  very  much  under  aver- 
age. Pears  are  also  a  disappointment.  The  bloom 
was  very  abundant,  but  they  did  not  set  owing  to 
the  cold  and  rough  winds.     Plums  are  very  poor. 

Vegetables  are  good,  except  the  Brassicas,  and 
it  was  far  too  dry  for  them  ;  in  fact.  Broccoli  and 
Cauliflowers  had  to  be  planted  over  again  several 
times.  Peas  have  been  very  good,  only  too  short 
lived. — Geori;e  Ellis. 

The  Gardens,  Naworth  Castle,  Carlisle. 
— Owing  to  the  cold  spring,  garden  crops  are  un- 
usually late.  Apples  are  a  heavy  crop.  Pears 
almost  a  failure,  while  Plums  are  a  long  way 
under  the  average.  Gooseberries,  Raspberries, 
Black  and  Red  Currants  are  extra  good.  .Straw- 
berries have  been  a  splendid  crop  and  of  good 
qu.ality. 

Vegetables  on  the  whole  are  looking  well,  spring 
sown  Cabbages  now  coming  in.  Several  in  this 
neighbourhood  have  been  complaining  about  their 
early  Cauliflowers  going  down  with  grub,  though 
none  have  been  atlected  in  the  garden  here. 
Carrots  are  also  bad  in  places,  whole  beds  having 
to  be  cleared  out  and  sown  or  planted  afresh  with 
other  crops.  Tho  Onion  fly  has  not  been  so  trouble- 
some this  year.  Timely  thinning  and  frequent 
dustings  with  soot  and  wood  ashes,  with  a  watch- 
ful eye  for  any  plant  that  may  be  affected,  go  a 
long  way  to  prevent  its  destructiveness.  Potatoes 
are  lifting  well,  and  so  far  there  is  no  sign  of 
disease.  Peas  are  cropping  heavily  and  free  from 
mildew.— J.  Hilson. 

Broughton  Hall,  Yorks.— The  spring  was 
most  unfavourable  for  early  bloom  ;  conseiiuently 
Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  and  dessert  Cherries  are 
thin.  Peaches  were  badly  attacked  with  blister, 
the  result  of  a  long  spell   of  wet  and  cold  winds. 
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Later,  the  trees  have  made  most  free  and  healthy 
growth.  Apples,  Strawberries,  and  all  bush  fruits 
nre  most  abundant.  The  tine,  hot  weather  came 
just  right  for  the  Strawberry  crop,  which  has  been 
excellent  for  size  and  flavour.  Royal  Sovereign, 
President,  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury,  Frogmore 
Late  Pine,  and  Laxton's  Latest  of  All  are  the 
kinds  that  succeed  best  here. 

Vegetal)les  of  all  kinds  are  exceptionally  good, 
Peas  especially  so. — J.  Rainbow. 

The  Gardens,  Appleby  Hall,  Atherstone. 
— The  crops  are  very  good  take  them  on  an 
average.  Apples  are  very  light  ;  we  have  more 
Blenheim  Orange  than  any  other.  Pears  are 
under  the  average,  but  fruit  fine.  Plums  heavy 
crop  on  the  walls  ;  standards  and  bushes  very 
light.  Apricots  are  few.  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, ( Jooseberries,  Currants  are  abundant  and 
good.     Damsons  are  a  failure. — A.  Gkubb. 

Wortley  Hall,  Yorkshire.— Small  fruits 
good  or  fair.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries 
promised  abundantly,  but  the  crops  are  either 
under  average  or  a  failure  owing  to  the  disas- 
trous weather  when  the  trees  were  in  blonm. 

Vegetable  crops  are  unusually  late.  Potatoes  a 
good  crop. — J.  SiMi'SON. 

Hornby  Castle,  Bedale. — Apples  are  a  fair 
crop  here  this  season,  and  such  kinds  as  Betty 
Geeson,  Prince  Albert,  Ecklinville,  Lord  Suffield, 
Irish  Peach,  and  Stirling  Castle  are  bearing  heavy 
crops ;  Warner's  King,  Dumelow's  Seedling, 
Newton  Pippin  and  Cellini  Pippin  are  very  thin. 
I  believe  the  Apple  crop  generally  in  this  locality 
is  poor  owing  to  the  drought.  Pears  are  also  a 
good  crop  with  me.  Souv.  de  Congrte  is  fine, 
also  Marie  Louise.  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Bereamote 
d'Esperen,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  and  Clapp's 
Favourite  are  producing  heavy  crops.  The  crop 
is  fairly  good  in  most  gardens  that  I  visited  in 
North  Yorkshire.  Apricots  are  a  fair  average 
crop  here,  and  I  think  the  same  may  be  said 
generally  in  this  locality.  Plums  are  thin,  but 
on  the  whole  better  than  last  year.  There  was 
an  abundance  of  bloom  and  a  fine  set,  but  the 
long  drought  has  thinned  them  in  most  places. 
Peaches  out  of  doors  are  a  failure  with  the  one 
exception  of  Alexander.  Currant.-*  have  produced 
good  crops,  and  Gooseberries  are  a  heavy  crop 
generally  in  this  district.  The  Strawberry  crop, 
which  promised  to  be  an  exceptionally  heavy  one, 
suffered  very  much  from  the  dry,  hot  season,  but 
Vicomtesse  and  Royal  Sovereign  have  done 
remarkably  well  with  me.  British  Queen  is 
better  than  I  have  seen  in  this  district  for  years. 
— James  Niool. 

Sand  Hutton,  Yorks. — Apples  are  plentiful, 
hardly  a  tree  being  fruitless.  Pears  are,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  early  sorts,  such  as  Citron 
des  Carmes,  Doyenni?  d'Ete,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  and  a  few  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  a 
failure.  Of  I'lums,  there  are  a  few  fruits  on  wall 
trees  ;  standards  are  fruitless.  Apricots  and 
Peaches  on  outside  walls  are  a  thin  crop  ;  Cher- 
ries an  average  crop.  Raspberries,  Red  and 
Black  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Strawberries 
are  abundant,  but  all  have  suffered  from  the  long 
drought. 

Vegetables,  although  a  little  late,  are  looking 
well,  but  wanting  rain. — Jas.  Folkard. 

Abney  Hall,  Cheadle. — With  the  exception 
of  some  Apple  trees  that  are  carrying  good  crops 
of  fruit,  the  other  orchard  trees  are  almost  a 
failure  this  year.  Small  fruits  are  heavy  crops, 
especially  Gooseberries,  Black  and  Red  Currants. 
Strawberries  ha\e  been  very  satisfactory  crops, 
too,  and  well  got.  In  some  places  in  this  district 
Strawberries  have  been  very  heavy  crops. 

Regarding  vegetable  crops  I  am  able  to  report 
satisfactorily  also.  The  season  has  certainly  been 
a  little  late,  but  with  few  exceptions  the  crops 
are  all  very  good.  Peas  are  excellent ;  so  have 
been  Cauliflowers,  early  Potatoes,  and  Turnips. 
Onions  have  been  unusually  free  from  maggot. 
The  two  worst  items  are  Carrots  and  Parsley, 
that  have  done  badly  owing  to  the  dry  weather. 
Celery  has  suffered,  too,  somewhat,  but  after  the 
recent  rains  no  doubt  it  will  grow  apace.    Winter 


stuff,  such  as  sprouts  and  Autumn  Giant  Cauli- 
flower, are  lookmg  well.  — Robt.  Maokell.'^r. 

Underlay   Gardens,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. — 

The  fruit  crops  around  here  are  disappointing  this 
season.  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums  are  scarce. 
Bush  fruits  are  average  except  Red  Currants, 
which  suflered  from  bullfinches.  Straw  berries  are 
very  good,  especially  Royal  Sovereign  ;  Empress 
of  India  did  very  well. — VV.  A.  Miller. 

Mulgrave  Castle  Gardens,  Whitby.— The 
fruit  crjp  here  is  a  very  good  one,  especially  small 
fruits,  iiluck,  White  and  Red  Currants  are  very 
fine  :  so  are  Raspberiies  and  Gooseberries. 
Situated  as  we  are  on  the  coldest  part  of  the  north 
coast,  and  elevated  310  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
everything  is  therefore  very  late  this  summer. 
Strawberries  were  later  this  year  than  I  have 
known  ihem  for  eight  years.  The  crop  has  been 
good  since  the  rain  fell,  but  a  very  large  quantity 
suflered  from  mildew  and  the  drought.  Apples 
and  Pears  are  only  a  fair  crop.  Ecklinville  Seed- 
ling never  fails  here  ;  the  same  with  King  of  the 
Pippins  and  Mere  de  Menage.  Plums  on  the  wall 
are  a  poor  crop,  bush  trees  a  moderate  crop. 
Cheriies  will  not  do  at  all  here  in  the  bush  form  ; 
on  the  walls  Morellos  do  well,  but  are  a  poor  crop 
this  year  ;  a  good  crop  set,  but  fell  oft'  after  they 
were  half  swollen. 

The  vegetable  crops  in  the  early  part  of  season 
did  well  except  Peas,  though  the  second  early 
Peas  have  done  remarkably  well.  French  Beans 
will  be  a  failure  here  unless  we  get  warmer 
weather.  Spring-grown  Onions  are  a  failure;  the 
heavy  rain  on  May  20  and  '21,  when  2'84  inches  fell, 
did  a  loc  of  damage.  Slugs  were  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  made  havoc  among  the  Onions, 
which  I  have  never  known  them  to  do  before. 
Potatoes  are  a  very  good  crop  and  of  a  nice  size. — 

.JOSEI'II  CuRBETT. 


Grimston  Park. — All  Apple  trees  were  very 
full   of  blossom   in  the  spring,  but  it  failed  to  set 
well  on  many  kinds.     The  weather  at  that  time 
was  not  at  all   propitious  ;  still,  I  do  not  think 
the  frosts  were  the  only  cause  of    the   thin  set 
alluded  to.     I  have  fair  crops  of  Lord    Sutfield, 
Beauty  of   Kent,  Keswick  Codlin,  Hawthornden, 
Warner's  King,   Lewis's  Incomparable,  Galloway 
Pip]iin,  Barnack    Beauty,  Stirling  Castle,  Ro=e 
Hill,  and  (irey  Leadington.     I  never  saw  such  an 
epidemic  of  American  blight  as  we  have  this  year. 
Trees  that  have  not  hitherto  had  a  vestige  of  that 
pest  are  in  some  cases  smothered  with  ic  this  year. 
Now  that   the  foliage  has   got   hardened,   .so   to 
speak,  I  am  syringing  the  dwarf  bush  trees  with 
paraffin  mixluie,  made  with  two  wineglasses  of 
paraffin  to  two  three-gallon  cans  of  soft  water.    If 
kept  well  mixed  during  the  application,  I  find  it 
checks  the  pest  and  does  not  injure  the  foliage. 
Of  Apricots  I  have  a  full  crop.     I  had    to  thin 
them  severely  on  most    trees.      Since    then — in 
fact,   quite  recently— quite   a    large    number   of 
fruit  has  fallen  oft',  buc  plenty  is  left  for  a  good 
crop.     Moorpark,  St.  Ambrose,  Hemskirk,  Large 
Early,  and  Kaisha  are  my  main  kinds.     Within 
the  past  fortnight  I  have  lost  several  limbs  from 
the  mysterious  branch-dying,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  some  seasons.     As  showing  how  the 
roots  of  Apricot  trees  will  come  to  the  surface  of 
the  borders  in  which  they  are  growing,  I  may 
here  mention  that   today   I  have  been  clearing 
oft'  a  three-year-old    plantation   of    Strawberries 
from  our  Apricot  border.     In  digging  the  ground 
over   for    planting  winter  greens,   I    found    the 
whole  of    the   surface  of   the    border   for   fully 
1.5  feet  from  the  base  of  the  wall  quite  a  mass  of 
fibrous  roots.     This  is  not  a  new  experience,  but  I 
thought   it   worth    mentioning.      Apricots   as   a 
rule   do  fairly    well   in    our   stift"  limestone   soil. 
Were  I  in  a  position  to  do  so  I  would  confine  the 
roots  to  a  border  say  two-thirds  of  the  height  of 
the  wall  they  are  growing  against,  and  would  not 
crop  this  border  with  anything,  allowing  it  to 
get  equally  firm  all  over  first,  breaking  the  sur- 
face once  a  year  with  a  fork  so  as  to  admit  the 
moisture,  natural  and  artificial,  eiiually  all  over 
the  surface.     Plums  are  very  thin  ;  even  that  free 
bearing  useful  Plum,  Victoria,  is  almost  fruitless 


this  year.     I  cannot  account  for  this,  seeing  that 
the  trees  bore  extra  light  crops  last  year.     Here 
and  there  in  our  district  one  comes  across  a  well- 
fruited  tree  ;  otherwise  my  remarks  apply  gener- 
ally to  this  part.     A  local  Plum  called  Balls  has 
nice  crops  in   places.     It  is  not  by  any  means  a 
choice  kind   of  Plum,  being  more  or   less  bitter 
even  when  fully  ripe.     Winesours,  which  do  well 
on  the  limestone  soils  in  this  district,  are,  like  the 
rest,  a  partial  crop.     Of  Pears  we  have  about  a 
good  half  crop.     'The  ones  that  are  fruiting  well 
are  Doyenni?  d'Ete.    Citron   des   Carmes,    Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,    Summer   Franc   Real,    Beurr^ 
d'AmanHs,     Urbaniirte,     Bergamote     d'Esperen, 
Beurrc   Diel,    and   Brown   BeurrO.     Morellos  are 
very    plentiful,    but    dessert    Cherries   are   very 
scarce.     The   trees   seldom   bear  well    with   us, 
especially    on    walls.       Strawberries    were    very 
promising  at  first,    being  very  full   of   blossom. 
Unfortunately,  fully  one  half  of  the  flowers  at  the 
extremity   of    the    blossom-stems   did   not    swell 
oft'  at  ail   welL     The  first    opened   ones  swelled 
off  very    well,   and   the   fruit    was    fine   in   size. 
Royal    Sovereign,    whi;;h,    in    my   opinion,   is    a 
variety  that  has  come  to  stay,  did  very  well  with 
me  ;  so  also  did  President,  James  Veitch,  Noble, 
.lubilee,  and  a  locally  raised  kind  named  Newton 
Seedling.     This  is  a  capital  kind  for  preserving, 
and  is  later  in  ripening  than  the  others  named. 
It  is  an  old  kind,  raised  fully  thirty  years  ago  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Challoner,  then   Vicar  of  Newton 
Kyme,  near  here.     He  once  told  me  its  parentage 
was   Keens'  Seedling  and  Black  Prince.     It  cer- 
tainly favours  both  these  old  well-known  Straw- 
berries in  its  habit  of  growth,  &c.     Raspberries 
are  a  good  crop.     A  variety  I  have  named  before, 
viz.,  Superlative,  still  improves  on  further  experi- 
ence.    Like  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry,  it  has, 
in  my  opinion,  come  to  stay  with  us.     We  have 
good  crops  of  Currants.     Carter's  Prolific  is  espe- 
cially  good  ;  some   trees   of   this  variety  planted 
three  years  are  simply  smottered  over  with  fruit 
all  the  length  of  the  branches.     There  is  a  good 
cro]!  of  Walnuts,  but  Haztl   nuts   are  not  very 
plentiful.     Peaches   and    Nectarines   are   a   thin 
crop,   but  the   trees  are  healthy  and  fairly  free 
from  insect  pests.     Should  we  have  a  fairly  dry, 
warm  autumn  no  doubt  there  will  be  good  crops 
next  year.     I  never  protect  the  Peach,  Nectarine, 
and  Apricot  trees  with  anything  but  a  doubled 
herring  net,  which  is  used  later  in  the  season  for 
protecting     Strawberries    from     blackbirds    and 
thrushes,  which  this  year  have  been  very  trouble- 
some.—H.  J.  Clayton. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE   1188. 

CLERODENDRON  SPLENDENS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.'*) 

The  true  plant  of  this  name  is  a  very  handsome 
stove  climber  which  flowers  freely  in  early 
spring  and  onwards  through  the  summer,  pro- 
ducing elegant  clusters,  sometimes  6  inches 
through,  of  brilliant  crimson  flowers.  There  is 
also  a  spurious  C.  splendens  in  cultivation, 
which  is,  I  believe,  a  hybrid  of  garden  origin, 
between  the  true  C.  splendens  and  C.  Thomp- 
soniie,  and  which  is  much  inferior  to  the  plant 
here  figured,  the  flowers  being  duU  in  colour. 
Grown  in  a  moist  stove  near  the  roof-glass,  C. 
splendens  forms  a  loose  climber  with  shoots 
from  1  foot  to  3  feet  long,  clothed  with  glossy 
dark  green  oblong  leaves.  It  is  a  much  less 
vigorous  grower  thair  the  popular  C.  Thomp- 
soniie  ;  indeed,  by  stopping  the  shoots  it  might 
be  made  to  form  a  bushy  shrub. 

C.  splendens  wa.s  introduced  from  Sierra 
Leone  in  1840  by  the  collector  Whitfield,  and 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Iloyal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  H.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed  aud  printed  by 
J.  L.  GoEart. 
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flowered  in  Mr.  Knight's  nursery  in  the  King's 
Road,  Chelsea.  Lindley  published  a  tigure  of 
it — a  poor  one — in  his  Jidtdiiicid  lu'^ialvr  in 
1842,  and  described  it  as  one  of  the  handsomest 
stove  plants  then  in  cultivation.  It  has  not, 
however,  found  general  favour,  although  it 
deserves  to-day  all  that  Lindley  said  of  it  fifty 
years  ago.  It  is  essentially  a  tropical  plant, 
and  would  grow  indillerently  well  in  the  tem- 
perature which  satisfies  its  near  ally,  C.  Thomp- 
sonife. 

The  genus  Clerodendron  consists  of  about 
seventy  species,  some  nf  which  are  almost 
trees,  others  being  woody  climbers,  and  others 
herbaceous  perennials.  A  selection  of  the  best 
of  those  grown  would  be  C.  Thompsoniic  and 
C.  splendens  for  the  stove,  C.  fallax  and  (_'. 
fragrans  for  the  greenhouse,  and  C.  trichoto- 
nium  and  C.  fcetidum  for  sheltered  jiositions 
■out  of  doors.  W.  W. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

IJeneral  wokk. — Many  crops  at  this  time  will 
need  close  attention  owing  to  the  prolonged 
heat  and  drought.  The  Cauliflower  crop  has  been 
an  uncertain  one,  many  of  the  varieties  turning 
in  before  their  time,  and  to  meet  deficiencies 
later  on,  it  will  be  well  to  give  small  plants  en- 
couragement in  the  way  of  food  to  help  them  to 
form  heads  more  ([uickly.  I  have  early  this 
month  been  obliged  to  mulch  plants  freely  to 
lieep  them  going,  for  with  a  dry,  light  soil  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  get  the  best  vegetables  in 
•such  a  sunnner  as  we  have  just  experienced. 
The  mulch  must  conserve  the  moisture  given. 
I  find  spent  Mushroom  manure  excellent,  and  it 
should  be  dug  in  when  the  crop  is  cleared. 
Another  point  often  overlooked  in  such  soils  is 
the  advantage  of  digging  in  superfluous  green 
crops.  I  do  not  clear  away  such  crops  as 
salads  and  Spinach,  but  these  it  well  covered 
give  the  land  much  moisture,  as  the  refuse  decays 
readily. 

The  L.1TE  Pea  crop  will  well  repay  food  in 
many  gardens.  I  fear  there  will  be  a  poor  return 
from  what  may  be  termed  the  last  supply,  as 
■with  me  it  has  been  a  ditticult  matter  to  keep  the 
plants  healthy,  thrips  and  red  spider  having  been 
BO  prevalent  this  season.  My  worst  failures 
«re  with  the  taller  growers,  such  as  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  which  will  be  very  poor.  On  the  other 
tand,  in  heavier  soils  there  will  be  better  results, 
and  now  the  cultivator  by  feeding  will  get  a 
better  supply.  To  check  mildew  on  late  varie- 
ties I  would  advise  a  dressing  of  Bentley's  mil- 
dew specific,  or,  failing  this,  some  soft  soap  and 
sulphur  made  into  a  wash  will  get  rid  of  the  pest. 
This  should  be  applied  in  the  evening,  well  cover- 
ing all  portions  of  the  haulm. 

DwAEF  Bi;an.s  will  well  repay  the  liberal  sup- 
plies of  moisture  they  delight  in.  These  should 
be  given  late  in  the  day,  as  they  check  the  spread 
of  spider,  which  badly  attacks  these  plants. 
Crops  of  all  kinds,  such  as  old  Cabbage,  salads, 
and  other  quick  growers,  should  be  frequently 
lioed  between,  as  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  sur- 
face soil  in  a  sweet  condition.  Vacant  land  if  at 
all  troubled  with  slugs,  wireworm  or  other 
pests  should  get  a  liberal  dressing  of  lime,  which 
if  placed  on  the  surface  before  digging  in  will  be 
pulverised  and  in  better  condition. 

Celery,  like  all  other  vegetable  crops  of  a  suc- 
culent nature,  will  need  copious  supplies  of  mois- 
ture, and  the  present  is  the  time  to  feed  it.  I 
have  always  found  that  if  Celery  is  given  huge 
masses  of  rank  manure  at  planting  and  then  left 
to  chance,  it  is  frequently  tough  and  a  goodly 
cumber  ot  the  plants  run.  Though  the  rainfall  at 
this  season  may  be  sufficient  for  small-growing 
plants,  it  is  not  so  for  Celery,  as  the  ample  leafage 
ihrows  off  the  moisture,  only  a  very  small  quan- 


tity reaching  the  roots.  I  find  it  best  to  flood 
the  trenches  at  least  once  a  week  from  .luly  to 
the  end  of  September,  for  by  so  doing  there  is 
not  one  plant  in  a  hundred  that  bolts,  and  the 
quality  is  good.  Few  plants  better  repay  for  food 
given  when  in  active  growth,  and  I  have  great 
laith  in  soot  and  salt,  which,  if  applied  previous 
to  watering,  will  be  most  beneficial.  Soot  im- 
parts a  healthy  hue  to  the  foliage,  and,  what  is 
better,  it  keeps  the  dreaded  maggot  at  bay.  At 
this  time  of  year  this  pest  is  most  troublesome, 
but  if  soot  is  used  freely  when  the  leaves  are 
moist,  it  will  prevent  its  spreading.  With  plants 
liadly  attacked  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  away 
the  bad  portions  of  the  leaf,  as  the  grub,  being 
encased  between  the  outer  and  inner  lining  of  the 
leaf,  is  diliicult  to  get  at.  As  regards  other  foods 
for  these  plants,  if  liquid  manure  from  stables  can 
be  had,  there  is  nothing  better,  and  previous  to 
giving  other  foods,  such  as  guano,  fish  manure  or 
other  fertilisers,  I  would  advise  the  removal  of 
any  useless  leafage  from  the  base  of  the  plants. 
This  will  admit  of  the  manure  being  given  to 
lietter  advantage  and  going  to  the  roots.  Early 
plants  may  now  have  a  portion  of  soil  for  blanch- 
ing, but  it  must  be  given  after  a  liberal  watering, 
as  to  blanch  with  the  roots  at  all  dry  will  give 
heads  of  poor  quality.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  too 
early  earthing  up.  It  is  far  better  to  give  just 
enough  to  blanch  a  row  or  two  for  present  use, 
lea\ing  others  as  long  as  possible  to  perfect 
their  growth.  If  earthing  up  is  deferred  as 
long  as  possible  it  allows  the  leafage  to  get 
well  developed  and  hardened.  The  plants 
may  be  given  moisture  more  readily,  and  food 
also,  as  long  as  growth  is  active.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  many  failures  occur  through  pre- 
mature blanching.  This  is  the  cause  of  the 
hearts  rotting  in  the  winter,  as  the  growth  of  the 
plant  is  crippled  in  its  early  stages,  and  the 
small  foliage  being  the  weaker  it  cannot  expand, 
but  decays.  When  giving  soil  I  usually  place 
from  3  inches  to  4  inches  at  a  time,  for  more 
retards  the  growth.  The  soil  given  should  be  in 
a  moist  condition.  Another  moulding  up  may 
follow  in  a  couple  of  weeks'  time,  and  the  same 
routine  be  observed  till  the  plants  are  blanched  to 
the  length  desired.  Previous  to  the  earthing  up 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  plants  to  be  given  a 
tie  or  support  to  keep  the  leaves  erect  and  the 
soil  out  of  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  These  ties 
must  not  prevent  the  swelling,  but  should  be  of 
a  very  light  material  and  very  loose.  Late- 
planted  Celery  should  get  liberal  supplies  of  mois- 
ture, and  should  be  left  as  long  as  possible  before 
giving  fresh  soil. 

Cabb.age. — Those  who  prepare  a  special  spot 
for  the  spring  Cabbage  will  ere  this  have  got  the 
land  in  condition  for  the  plants,  but  if  not,  no 
delay  should  take  place  in  getting  the  soil  ready. 
Land  that  is  at  all  infested  with  grub  should  be 
thoroughly  dressed  with  lime  to  get  clean  growth. 
I  use  gaslime  freely,  and  find  by  so  doing  I  get 
good  results.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  well  to 
give  heavy  dressings  of  gaslime  and  plant  tender 
seedlings  at  the  same  time.  I  mentioned  pre- 
viously the  advantages  of  doing  the  work  some 
time  in  advance  of  planting  if  the  place  could  be 
spared  for  the  spring  Cabbage,  and  the  lime 
should  be  well  broken  up  and  pulverised  by  expo- 
sure on  the  surface  for  a  few  days.  I  am  not 
greatly  in  favour  of  placing  large  quantities  of 
animal  manures  in  land  for  the  Cabbage,  as 
though  the  plant  needs  ample  food  when  in 
active  growth,  from  October  to  the  end 
of  February  growth  is  not  large  and  the 
rank  food  at  the  start  fosters  a  soft  growth, 
whereas  a  sturdy  one  is  needed  to  stand  our 
variable  winters.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  feed 
plants  just  as  growth  is  active,  and  this  is 
more  beneficial  than  when  the  plant  is  put  out  in 
the  early  autumn.  In  my  case  Cabbage  follows 
the  spring  Onions,  and,  the  soil  being  very  light,  it 
is  not  dug  or  manured.  It  was  treated  liberally 
for  the  Onion  crop,  and  the  surface-dressings 
during  growth  will  now  benefit  the  Cabbage.  I 
draw  drills  previous  to  planting,  as  these  allow  of 
watering  being  done  more  readily,  and  the  land 


being  hard  trodden  is  just  in  condition  for  the 
plants.  When  such  kinds  as  EUara's  —  and 
this  is  one  of  the  best  —  are  planted,  they 
need  less  space  than  larger  kinds,  as  the  hearts 
are  usually  cut  in  a  young  state.  Thoro  is  no 
need  to  give  more  space  than  18  inches  between 
the  rows,  and  this  allows  of  better  working 
between  hoeing  and  feeding  in  the  spring.  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  planting  the  whole  spring  supply 
at  one  time,  as  it  may  hapjien  the  earliest  plant- 
ings are  the  first  to  sufler  in  severe  weather.  I 
make  three  -one  now,  another  a  month  later,  and 
one  at  the  end  of  February.  For  this  last  date 
the  .seedlings  are  pricked  off  into  rows  late  in 
October,  which  give  us  material  for  patching  or 
filling  up  losses,  and  they  make  a  good  succession 
to  the  earliest  plantings.  In  planting  it  is  well 
to  make  each  plant  as  firm  as  possible  with  the 
dibber.  The  medium-sized  plants  arc  the  best 
for  the  spring  supply,  and  by  drawing  for  the 
September  planting  it  will  give  those  left  in  the 
beds  more  room  to  develop.  The  seetllings  this 
summer  have  had  a  hard  time  owing  to  heat  and 
drought,  and  in  some  soils  they  may  be  affected 
by  club,  which  must  be  guarded  aga  nst  and  the 
injured  portion  cut  away,  and  the  roots  dipped  in 
an  equal  mixture  of  soot,  lime,  and  clay  made 
into  a  puddle,  so  that  it  clings  to  the  roots.  On 
light  soils  I  advise  deep  planting,  and  with  drills 
this  still  holds  good,  as  the  stem  of  the  plant  is 
the  portion  injured  in  severe  weather.  I  have 
this  season  found  a  great  many  of  the  Brassicas 
are  blind,  and  this  should  be  carefully  noted  when 
drawing  the  plants,  and,  should  the  weather  be 
dry,  it  is  advisable  to  water  the  seed-beds  and 
the  drills  the  evening  before  planting.  This  will 
make  the  work  more  easy  and  it  can  be  finished 
sooner  than  when  the  soil  crumbles  and  fills  in  the 
space  made  by  the  dibber.  S.  M. 


HARDY  FRUIT. 


The  fruit  room. — The  word  "room  "is  more  often 
used  than  otherwise,  but  in  many  cases  it  would 
prove  more  satisfactory  if  it  were  a  cellar  instead. 
The  fault  of  many  fruit  rooms  is  their  absorbent 
properties.  They  may  be  constructed  in  an 
elaborate  manner,  but  this  is  no  guarantee  of 
their  suitability  for  the  keeping  of  fruit  in  good 
condition.  The  fruit  store  in  order  to  be  effectual 
should  be  cool  and  not  too  dry.  My  own  idea  of 
one  is  that  of  a  cellar  rather  than  anything  else. 
r>et  it  be  entirely  below  ground,  entered  at  both 
ends  if  desirable  ;  probably  this  would  be  the 
better  plan.  With  an  even  arrangement  of  the 
ventilation  through  air  bricks,  the  same  being 
controlled  at  each  point  both  at  the  inlet  and 
exit,  there  will  not  be  any  undue  amount  of 
moisture.  The  walls  of  such  a  place  will  not 
absorb  much,  if  any,  moisture  from  the  interior, 
it  is  true,  nor  should  they  do  so,  but  from  the 
exterior  they  will  do  so  where  in  contact  with  the 
earth.  In  such  a  place  as  this  the  prevalence  of 
shrivelling  would  be  very  remote  provided  all  the 
fruit  was  well  matured  when  it  was  gathered. 
The  fault  of  many  fruit  rooms  is  that  of  excessive 
ventilation,  this  being  provided  for  in  unequal 
proportions.  Others  are  unavoidably  too  warm 
from  various  causes.  In  my  own  case  this  was 
once  caused  by  its  being  constructed  over  the 
living-room  of  the  bothies,  with  the  chimney  also 
acting  in  unison.  The  result  was  that  the  fruit 
ripened  in  advance,  or  it  shrivelled.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  fruit  store  (as  it  should  be  called) 
needs  careful  attention.  For  a  time  after  the 
fruit  is  put  away  rather  more  ventilation  is 
needed  than  afterwards,  but  do  not  allow  this  so 
much  by  day  when  warm  as  by  night  when 
cooler.  Never  store  specked  or  otherwise  doubt- 
ful fruits  with  those  of  sound  quality.  Avoid  also 
any  overcrowding  in  storing — for  the  first  few 
weeks  at  least.  Shutters  for  the  windows,  to 
exclude  light,  are  desirable.  Thei-e  also  act  in 
keeping  out  frost  later  on,  whilst  at  the  present 
time  quite  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Look  well  to 
the  cleanliness  of  the  walls  and  of  the  shelves, 
whitewashing  the  former  and  cleaning  the  latter 
with  carbolic  soft  soajj  and  water. 
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Fruit  GATHEKiNO. — Hitherto  it  has  chieBy  been 
the  early  and  non-keeping  fruits  which  have  been 
taken  in,  but  now  the  earlier  of  the  keeping 
kinds  of  Apples  will  be  quite  fit  to  jjather. 
Before  writing  this  I  had  gathered  Yorkshire 
Beauty,  Ecklinville,  Frogmore  Prolific  and 
Domino,  whilst  with  the  very  warm  and  dry 
weather  we  must  be  prepared  for  other  and  later 
kinds  to  be  fit  rather  sooner  than  usual.  Avoid 
overcrowding  the  fruit  by  putting  it  into  large  or 
deep  baskets,  using  also  every  other  precaution 
to  prevent  any  injury  by  bruising.  If  the  fruits 
be  specially  good  examples  and  they  do  not  part 
readily  from  the  branch,  it  will  pay  to  leave  them 
a  few  days  longer.  In  dealing  with  Pears  that 
do  not  keep  long  after  gathering,  it  is  better  to 
gather  at  short  intervals,  afterwards  keeping  a 
portion  of  these  gatherings  in  varied  tempera- 
tures. If  such  a  Pear  as  Williams'  Bon  Chretien 
now  in  season  be  gathered  all  at  once,  it  will 
ripen  more  or  less  in  the  same  way,  hence  waste 
will  ensue.  In  dealing  with  a  heavy  crop  of 
Plums  of  any  particular  kind,  it  is  better  to  treat 
the  crop  in  the  same  way.  Unless  anyone  has 
given  it  a  trial,  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
long  cooking  Plums  will  keep  in  good  condition 
after  gathering  when  gathered  in  a  firm  or  par- 
tially green  state.  The  flavour,  it  is  admitted,  may 
not  be  quite  so  good,  but  the  prolongation  of  the 
season  is  an  important  matter.  Tnose  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  heavy  crop  of  those 
fine  late  Plums  Grand  Duke  and  Monarch,  will 
do  well  to  treat  a  portion  of  it  in  this  way. 
Watch  carefully  at  the  same  time  for  any  change 
in  the  weather,  and  bear  in  mind  that  Plums  do 
not  keep  well  after  such  changes.  Dessert  Plums 
had  better  be  gone  over  the  same  as  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  at  least  three  times  a  week  (every  day 
where  the  crop  is  heavy),  taking  the  ripest  fruits 
whilst  still  tolerably  firm  if  for  home  use,  but 
firmer  or  about  three  or  four  days  prior  to  being 
fully  ripe  if  for  travelling.  Figs  must  also  be 
treated  in  this  way,  otherwise  they  will  not  travel 
so  well  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Gather  all  of 
these  tender  fruits  in  the  cool  of  the  day — the  ear- 
lier the  better  so  long  as  not  damp.  I  prefer  to 
use  Grape  scissors  for  taking  dessert  Plums  for 
tear  of  injury  to  the  bloom  as  well  as  to  secure  the 
stalk,  without  which  these  fruits  do  not  look 
nearly  so  well. 

The  cut-leaved  Bramble. — It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  the  cut-leaved  Bramble  is  worthy  of  a 
special  note.  Just  now  the  canes  are  completely 
loaded  with  their  heavy  crops  of  large  fruits,  a 
dish  of  which  may  be  gathered  in  a  few  minutes 
without  moving  a  step.  These  are  used  both  for 
dessert  at  the  breakfast  table  and  for  cooking. 
Ripening  as  they  do  in  succession,  the  season  will 
be  considerably  prolonged,  the  first  fruits  being 
only  just  gathered.  This  Bramble  is  well  worthy 
of  extended  culture  in  any  garden,  but  more 
especially  in  places  where  the  wild  Bramble  can- 
not be  safely  guaranteed.  It  aftbrds  a  most  wel- 
come change,  whilst  it  is  a  capital  substitute  for 
the  autumn-fruiting  Raspberries  where  these  are 
unreliable.  My  plants  are  growing  at  the  foot  of 
a  low  wall  facing  north  and  north-east ;  hence 
the  roots  are  cool  and  moist,  two  desirable  attri- 
butes to  success,  whilst  it  also  facilitates  the 
object  in  view,  viz. ,  that  of  retarding  thecropas  long 
as  possible.  Compared  with  the  Wilson  Junior, 
the  cut-leaved  variety  is  infinitely  better. both  in 
flavour  and  cropping  qualities,  while  it  is  also 
later  in  ripening. 

Autumn  -  fruiting  Raspberries. — These  are 
later  than  usual  this  year,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
drought  in  my  case,  as  their  position  is  not  so 
good.  These  evidently  require  a  similarly  cool 
soil  as  the  Brambles,  and  so  does  the  Wineberry, 
which  so  far  has  not  been  made  to  do  a  very 
great  service. 

The  DROuciBT. — As  the  phenomenally  dry 
weather  still  continues,  let  watering  be  one  of  the 
chief  items.  Do  not  neglect  newly-planted  trees 
on  any  account.  These  are  almost  sure  to  be  the 
first  to  sufl'er,  not  only  those  planted  last  season, 
but  for  two  or  three  seasons  past.  Trees  from 
which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  should  not  be 


neglected.  These  have  been  severely  taxed  ; 
hence  their  fibrous  roots  will  be  sutt'ering.  Water 
to  these  now  is  the  very  essence  of  their  existence, 
bearing  in  mind  the  bud-development  that  has  to 
be  completed  for  another  season.  Do  not  be  led 
away  by  the  sere  or  yellow  appearance  of  the 
leaves  and  assume  that  this  is  a  good  sign  of 
maturity.  (,>uite  the  reverse  is  the  case  thus 
early  in  the  autumn  ;  it  may  lead  to  adventitious 
flo%vering  another  spring,  but  this  is  not  desir- 
able, as  all  of  us  should  know  by  practical  experi- 
ence. HORTITS. 
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FEEDING  ASPARAGUS. 
Experience  is  the  best  tutor  in  all  things  relat- 
ing to  the  management  of  a  garden,  but  the  ex- 
perience most  desirable  is  that  which  has  a  certain 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge  to  guide  it.  In 
the  cultivation  of  Asparagus,  it  is  surprising  to 
see  how  well  it  succeeds  on  some  soih  with  little 
effort  or  trouble  taken  to  promote  its  growth, 
while  on  others  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  it  to 
exist.  At  Oakmere  Hall,  Northwich,  in  the 
Delemere  Forest— the  centre  of  salt  in  Cheshire — 
it  thrives  amazingly  in  the  red  sandy  formation 
with  only  a  top-dressing  of  stable  manure.  Some 
beds  I  saw  last  spring  were  a  mass  of  young, 
strong,  succulent  growths— the  best  evidence  of 
suitable  soil  and  management.  Mr.  Brunton, 
Captain  Higson's  able  gardener,  informed  me 
that  he  practised  the  old  method  of  culture  by 
simply  covering  the  beds  in  early  winter  with 
farmyard  manure,  and  removed  it  in  spring,  and 
that  nothing  more  seemed  to  be  needed.  Facts 
verified  his  conclusions,  and  proved  that  the 
medium  he  had  to  deal  with  was  a  naturally  rich 
one,  for  the  soluble  fertilising  constituents  of  the 
manure  carried  into  the  soil  of  the  beds  by  the 
winter's  rain  could  not  equal  the  amount  ab- 
stracted from  them  during  the  growing  season. 
This  sandy  soil,  too,  was  a  guarantee  of  good 
drainage,  and  that  the  chance  of  crowns  rotting 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Having  myself  to 
deal  for  years  with  a  very  much  heavier  formation 
than  the  one  at  Oakmere  Hall,  I  found  the  method 
of  culture  adopted  there  detrimental  in  my  case. 
In  fact,  in  practising  it  the  crowns  diminished  in 
numbers  and  the  growths  grew  smaller  year  after 
year.  This  undesirable  result  led  me  to  devise 
other  means  of  supplying  the  waste  of  plant 
food  material  to  the  soil  than  the  one  described, 
which  was  accomplished  in  this  way.  When- 
ever growth  ceased,  the  beds  were  mown  with  a 
scythe,  all  the  stems  collected  and  burned  on  an 
adjoining  piece  of  land,  and  the  ashes  returned  to 
the  beds.  All  weeds  were  cleared  oft',  and  a  heavy 
dressing  of  basic  slag,  kainit,  and  a  fair  amount 
of  farmyard  liquid  manure,  neat,  was  then 
put  on.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  3  ozs.  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  was  applied  to  the  square 
yard,  and  about  half  that  quantity  of  kainit  again 
in  spring,  immediately  before  growth  started. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  following  this  treatment 
there  were  visible  signs  of  improved  vitality, 
which  were  maintained  till  at  the  third  year  the 
growths  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  Although 
the  land  was  heavy,  yet  it  was  well  drained, 
resting  on  a  bed  of  gravel  2  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. Had  it  been  a  clay  subsoil  I  certainly 
would  not  have  used  the  liquid  manure,  as  its 
tendency  to  promote  organic  acids  in  badly 
drained,  heavy  land  would  have  been  a  barrier  to 
healthy  growth.  As  it  was,  an  occasional  dust- 
ing with  quicklime  was  essential  to  the  sweeten- 
ing of  the  soil. 

I  may  also  add  that  under  this  system  of  feed- 
ing Asparagus  more  labour  is  entailed  in  its  culti- 
vation than  under  the  older  one,  as  the  potash 
and  phosphorus  used  as  top-dressing  do  not 
readily  go  well  into  the  land.  There  is  an  affinity 
between  them  and  the  soil,  and  they  are  conse- 
quently most  abundant  near  the  surface.  Grass 
or  any  other  shallow-rooting  weed  getting  a  hold 
of  such  a  compost  grows  apace  and  arrives  early 


at  the  flowering  and  fruiting  stages,  which  stages 
these  ingredients  foster,  necessitating  frequent- 
attention  to  keep  them  under.  It  is  imperative, 
however,  that  these  weeds  be  kept  down  as  much 
for  the  tidy  appearance, which  should  dominate  the- 
whole  garden,  as  for  the  rich  manurial  con- 
■stituents  they  would  deprive  the  Asparagus  of. 
Rather  heavy,  but  well  drained  land  treated  in 
the  foregoing  manner  and  kept  free  from  weeds- 
will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  support  the 
growth  of  strong  succulent  Asparagus,  and  be 
one  of  the  most  remunerative  as  well  as  the  most 
useful  cjuarters  of  the  kitchen  garden. 

J.    RiDDELL. 

Globe  Beets. — Although  these  round-rooted 
Beets  are  not  popular  in  the  markets,  it  seems, 
difficult  to  assume  that  very  soon  so  fine  a  stock 
as  the  blood-red  one  just  awarded  a  merit  certifi- 
cate will  not  presently  make  its  way  in  public- 
estimation.  The  roots  are  unusually  deep,  ir> 
fact  as  deep  as  broad,  and  therefore  practically 
round,  also  very  handsome  ;  the  flesh  is  very  solid 
and  of  a  fine  grain,  in  colour  rich  crimson-red.  It 
could  not  be  better  in  any  variety.  This  stock 
shows  how  great  is  the  advance  made  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Egyptian  Round,  the  flesh  of 
which  was  alternately  red  and  white.  The  stock 
is  so  good  that  the  selector  is  entitled  to  high 
praise.  Of  course,  there  are  other  good  stocks  in 
commerce,  but  none  seem  to  show  greater  depth 
of  root,  and  therefore  more  flesh,  than  this  one. — 
A.  D. 

Autumn-sown  Onions.  — Four  of  the  stocks 
of  Onions  grown  during  the  winter  and  summer  at 
Chiswick  and  presented  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the 
6th  obtained  awards  of  merit.  Although  not  new 
varieties,  those  of  Banbury  Cross,  Nuneham- 
Park  and  Rousham  Park  Hero,  flattish  round, 
greatly  resembled  each  other,  but  they  are 
regarded  in  the  trade  as  distinct.  The  stock 
of  Wroxton  was  quite  oval  and  distinct,  and 
although  the  bulbs  did  not  seem  so  large, 
they  were  very  solid  and  heavy.  No  doubt  the 
best  of  the  ordinary  spring-sown  stocks  are  those 
which  give  oval  cr  deep  round  bulbs,  as  they  are 
less  liable  to  split.  The  autumn-sown  bulbs  were,, 
as  a  rule,  three  times  heavier  than  were  the  best 
bulbs  of  the  spring  sowings.  It  is  determined  to 
submit  the  autumn-sown  bulbs  to  the  test  of 
keeping,  and  those  features  will  be  reported  upon. 
—A.  D. 

Tomatoes  planted  out.— There  is  no  check 
to  the  demand  for  Tomatoes,  and  at  the  present 
rate  of  progress  they  look  like  supplanting  nearly 
all  the  other  crops  that  are  grown  under  glass, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  everyone  is  using  them. 
Although  we  find  Tomatoes  planted  in  houses  of 
the  most  approved  fashion,  as  well  as  in  houses 
that  only  a  few  years  ago  were  devoted  to  Vines- 
or  Peaches,  still  the  demand  is  fully  equal  to,  if  not 
in  advance  of,  the  supply,  and  we  may  confidently 
expect  this  to  go  on  for  some  time,  or  at  least 
until  growers  are  able  to  fully  realise  that  they 
can  hardly  overstock  the  market  with  really  good 
Tomatoes.  When  I  speak  of  good  ones,  I  do- 
not  think  it  is  possiVjle  to  raise  new  sorts  of  much 
greater  merit  than  we  already  possess,  for  I  con- 
sider that  we  have  varieties  enough,  as  near  as  it 
is  possible  to  get  them  to  perfection.  When  one 
has  decided  which  variety  suits  him  best,  there 
is  nothing  gained  by  increasing  the  number.  I 
have  Chemin  Rouge,  Perfection,  Ham  Green, 
Nimrod  and  others  all  growing  together,  but  one 
sort  would  do  just  as  well,  for  no  one  cares  for 
anything  but  the  smooth-skinned  bright  scarlet 
kinds.  If  the  fruits  are  of  medium  size,  say  four 
or  five  to  the  pound,  they  are  much  preferred  to 
those  that  are  nearly  one  pound  each.  I  grow 
them  for  earliest  crop  in  pots  about  12  inches- 
diameter,  for  successional  crops  in  boxes,  wherever 
any  space  can  be  made  under  glass,  or  even  out- 
side, where  the  reflected  heat  from  the  glasshouses 
helps  to  forward  them,  but  in  no  case  do  they 
produce  such  a  weight  of  crop  or  keep  on  swelling 
up  the  top  fruits  so  well  as  when  planted  out  in 
a  good  deep  border  of  soil,  similar  to  a  Vine 
border,  where  the  roots  can  ramble  far  and  wide. 
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No  crop  that  I  have  ever  grown  exhausts  tlie  soil 
like  Tomatoes :  in  fact,  one  needs  traveUin|Lr};ruen- 
houses  for  them  so  as  to  f^ive  them  fresh  liolcls  and 
oastures  new  every  year  to  ^et  the  best  results. — 
J.  Gkoom,  (losport. 


POTATOES. 

E.VKLY  Potatoes  will  on  our  rather  light  soil  be 
this  year  a  considerably  better  crop  than  the 
later  varieties,  and  the  cause  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  former  had  done  their  work  before  fool- 
ing the  effects  of  the  continued  drought,  and 
turn  out  tine  large  tubers  quite  free  from  disease. 
The  later  sorts,  on  the  other  hand,  were  checked 
in  their  growth.  They  run  very  small,  the  skin 
is  nearly  set,  and  rain  now  would  mean  grow  ing 
out  rather  than  a  swelling  of  the  tuber,  ^'arious 
oi)inions  were  expressed  some  time  back  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  early  and  late  planting  on  this 
soil.  I  should  certainly  prefer  the  former.  It 
is  better  to  risk  getting  a  bit  of  the  haulm  frost- 
nipped  if  one  can  ripen  the  crop  and  lift  before 
the  advent  of  autumn  rains.  The  introduction 
of  large  early  varieties,  of  excellent  quality — 
varieties  I  mean  that  if  planted  with  the  Ash- 
leaf  can  be  lifted  at  the  same  time — was  a  great 
boon,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
majority  are  excellent  keepers.  A  sort  known  as 
Holborn  Abundance,  grown  now  some  ten  or 
twelve  years,  still  verifies  the  exceedingly  favour- 
able impression  formed  at  the  first  trial.  It  has 
the  reputation  of  being  rather  coarse  in  places, 
but  I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  suitable  soil  and 
careful  selection.  I  have  always  saved  my  own 
seed,  and  now  after  twelve  years  the  crops  are 
as  good  as  in  the  first  season.  Some  of  the 
tubers  are  of  extra  size,  but  they  are  also  of  excel- 
lent qualit}',  and  early  in  the  season  are,  when 
well  cooked,  literally  balls  of  flour.  It  is  ready 
to  dig  with  the  Ashleafs,  and  is  a  heavy  cropper, 
averaging  in  the  majority  of  seasons  ten  tons  per 
acre.  I  have  to-day  (August  22)  started  lifting 
another  special  favourite — Windsor  Castle.  The 
crop  is  very  heavy,  perfectly  free  from  disease, 
and  very  few  small  tubers.  The  fact  that  this 
Potato  will  keep  out  with  the  latest  and  yet  is 
ready  to  lift  early  in  the  season  should  always 
secure  it  a  prominent  place.  Personally,  I  shall 
rely  almost  solely  another  season  on  the  two 
already  named.  There  is  a  qualifying  statement 
here  because  a  sort  on  trial  for  the  first  time — 
Ninety-fold — has  turned  out  so  remarkably  well 
that  it  must  be  planted  again,  and  to  a  larger 
extent.  The  soil  is  as  a  rule  about  right  for 
Potatoes :  if  there  is  a  sign  of  heaviness  where 
planting  is  contemplated  I  work  in  a  heavy 
dressing  some  4  inches  thick  from  a  heap  com- 
posed of  vegetable  refuse,  leaves,  short  grass, 
and  a  little  manure,  and,  as  the  ground  is  deeply 
dug,  this  is  well  worked  into  the  bottom  of  each 
trench.  E.  Burrell. 


Cucumbers  failing:  {S.  W.  P.). — Your  com- 
plaint respecting  the  fruits  of  your  Cucumber 
plant  dying  oft  prematurely  is  a  very  common 
one,  and  is  doubtless  due  to  inferior  soil  and  to 
lack  of  needful  warmth.  Possibly  your  soil  may 
contain  too  much  iron,  or  it  may  be  too  light 
and  gritty,  as  it  came  from  the  roadside — not  at 
all  the  best  place  to  get  good  Cucumber  loam. 
Before  using  any  other  for  Cucumbers,  mix  with 
it  some  soot,  and  a  little  stiff  clay,  well  exposed  to 
frost  all  the  winter  to  sweeten,  will  be  very 
helpful.  Complaints  of  this  nature  usually  come 
from  amateur  growers,  who  as  a  rule  give  their 
plants  far  too  much  root  room  and  a  soil  that  is 
not  sutticiently  sweet  or  .solid.  Can  you  not  get 
fresh,  sweet  turfy  loam  from  a  fresh  position 
another  year?  Vou  say  you  have  ample  heat. 
The  temperature  should  range  from  do"  at  night 
to  80°  in  the  day. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke  disease. — Those  who 
have,  like  myself,  been  troubled  with  the  virulent 
fungoid  disease  which  attacks  the  Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke, especially  the  white  variety,  will  do  well  to 
examine  their  stock  at  once  and  pull  out  bodily 


all  affected  plants.  Though  all  I  have  planted 
this  your  came  to  me  in  the  spring  from  stocks 
which  have  hitherto  shown  no  disease,  and  were 
])lantod  in  (|uito  a  dilt'erent  part  of  the  garden  to 
that  occupied  by  last  year's  diseased  stock,  I  have 
already  found  a  dozen  or  more  artected  plants, 
which  I  have  destroyed  in  the  hope  of  stamping 
out  the  disease.  These  were  all  of  the  white 
form,  which  confirms  my  experience  last  year 
that  this  is  peculiarl}'  liable  to  take  the  disease. 
Both  purple  and  white  are  again  occupying  one 
plot.  Tlie  first  sign  of  disease  appears  in  the 
stems,  which  turn  black  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground  and  then  become  covered  witli  mildew 
spots  ;  the  disease  then  proceeds  downwards,  and 
soon  turns  the  whole  of  the  small  tubers  and 
filirous  roots,  into  a  rotten  mass.  Until  it  has 
made  some  progress  the  upper  portion  of  the 
plant  is  not  affected  and  keeps  on  growing,  so 
tliat  it  takes  more  than  a  casual  glance  to  detect 
its  presence.  The  virulent  nature  of  this  fungoid 
disease,  which  is  said  to  be  a  form  of  Peziza 
sclorotiorum,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  diseased  Artichokes  last 
year  lias  been  planted  this  summer  with  Buda 
Kales,  very  few  of  which  have  escaped  from  an 
attack,  though  they  appear,  so  far,  to  be  able  to 
resist  it  sutticiently  to  prevent  their  being  killed 
outright. — J.  C.  Tallack. 


NOTES  ON  TOMATOES. 

TiiRoncH  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  a  large  market 
grower  in  .Jersey,  I  have  this  season  been  enabled 
to  conduct  a  trial  on  a  small  scale  of  different 
kinds  of  Tomatoes,  all  raised  from  seed  supplied 
by  him.  The  object  of  doing  so  was  to  ascertain 
which  were  the  best  among  the  number  grown, 
both  as  regards  earliness,  cropping  powers,  size, 
colour,  and  last,  but  not  least,  quality  and  flavour. 
One  sort  belongs  to  the  corrugated  section,  the 
remainder  being  smooth  and  round,  and  more  re- 
semble the  Perfection  type.  Again,  one  sort  has  a 
salmon-red  skin.  The  others  are  red,  varying  from 
bright  red  to  cri  mson.  Asregards  size,  there  is  little 
to  choose  between  them,  the  smallest  attaining  to 
fair  proportions  and  quite  large  enough  for  general 
use.  As  regards  cropping  capabilities  they  are 
all  very  prolific,  but  the  sort  which  will  be  pre- 
sently mentioned  first  on  the  list  takes  the  palm 
in  this  direction.  The  plants  have  been  grown 
in  shallow  boxes  trained  to  single  stems,  and  all 
received  the  same  care  and  attention  in  every 
detail,  so  that  the  trial  should  be  an  impartial 
one.     The  first  sort  is  one  named — 

Extra  Ruind  Seedi.inc. — This  is  a  dwarf, 
short-jointed  kind,  producing  a  truss  of  flowers 
at  every  joint,  and  it  is  a  very  free  setter.  The 
fruits  are  large,  round,  smooth,  bright  red,  solid, 
and  of  fine  flavour.  It  also  possesses  the  addi- 
tional merit  of  being  very  early,  as  it  ripened  its 
fruit  quite  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  otiiers. 
This  is  a  most  promising  sort,  and  one  that  I  shall 
grow  largely  another  season  for  early  suppl}',  as 
its  adaptability  both  for  market  or  private  gardens 
is  very  pronounced.     The  next  is 

LoRENz'sFoRERiTXNER.— This  is  a  taller  grower 
than  the  preceding,  but  it  is  a  good  cropper.  The 
fruits  are  large,  juicy,  firm,  and  good-liavoured. 
The  only  objection  to  it  in  the  eyes  of  many 
growers  is  the  colour,  which  is  salmon-red.  This 
would  tell  against  it  as  a  market  variety,  other- 
wise it  is  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

Hackwooi)  Park  is  a  splendid  Tomato,  but 
lacks  the  earliness  and  dwarf  habit  of  the  fir.st 
named  sort.  As  a  heavy  cropper  it  ranks  next  to 
it,  however,  and  the  large  bright  red  fruits  are 
excellent  in  every  way. 

Si'TTOx's  Maixcrcip. — This  is  very  distinct 
both  in  fruit  and  foliage,  and  is  the  one  I  am 
least  impressed  with  on  account  of  the  fruit  being 
so  corrugated.  In  other  particulars,  as  regards 
crop,  size  of  fruit,  and  flavour,  it  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  and  it  is  just  one  of  those  Tomatoes 
which  many  English  cooks  prefer  for  sauce- 
making. 


Fidi.er's  Crimson  Qi-een.— This  is  marked  as 
new,  and  was  quite  unknown  to  me.  It  is  an 
extra  large-fruited  Tomato,  smooth  and  round, 
and  rather  flattened.  As  its  name  denotes,  it  is 
crim.son  in  colour,  and  the  flesh  is  exceedingly 
firm,  juicy,  and  first-rate  in  flavour.  It  is  a  capital 
kind  both  for  market  and  private  use. 

Other  sorts  raised  at  the  same  time  were  In- 
dustry, Chemin  Rouge,  and  Polegate,  or  Im- 
proved Hackwood  Park,  but,  the  plants  being 
weakly  from  the  start  and  lacking  constitution, 
they  were  not  included  in  the  trial.  Ham  Creen, 
Sensation,  and  Freedom  I  alao  received,  but  these 
had  to  be  excluded  owing  to  their  arriving  so  late  in 
the  season.  Out  of  the  five  sorts  tried,  Extra 
Early  Round  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as 
from  every  point  of  view  it  is  a  model  Tomato. 
As  an  early  sort  I  know  of  no  kind  exactly  like  it. 
1  class  Hackwood  Park  next  to  it,  and  I  take 
this  ojiportunity  of  saying  that  I  can  distinguish 
but  little,  if  any,  difference  between  it  and  the 
variety  grown  under  that  name  in  this  country. 
Fidler's  Crimson  (.lueen  comes  next,  then  Tjorenz's 
Forerunner,  with  both  of  which  I  was  previously 
unac(|uainted.  They  are,  however,  quite  distinct, 
the  former  in  apjiearance  being  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  Polegate,  Imt  rather  more 
flattened.  Sutton's  JIain-crop  would  be  a  good 
sort  to  grow  where  the  shape  of  the  fruit  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance,  and  it  possesses 
a  very  hardy  constitution.  A.  VV. 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSE   CAPTAIN  CHRISTY  FOR  MASSING. 

This  splendid  Rose  is  often  condemned  because 
its  flowers  lack  fragrance.  Although  one  deplores 
this  fact,  there  are  few  Roses  really  more  useful 
for  effective  garden  decoration.  The  flowers  must 
become  perfectly  expanded  ere  the  real  beauty  of 
the  variety  is  displayed,  but  when  they  are  thus 
developed  they  are  magnificent.  The  colour  is  a 
delicate  flesh-pink,  edged  with  silvery  white,  the 
expanded  flowers  of  a  much  deeper  hue.  As  a 
pink  variety  for  autumnal  display  it  is  probably 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  variety,  for  even  Caro- 
line Testout  and  I.a  France,  two  superb  Roses, 
have  a  bad  habit  of  hanging  their  head,  but  the 
flowers  of  the  variety  under  notice,  being  upon 
good  erect  stems  and  having  a  short  flower-stalk, 
are  displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the 
summer,  upon  \  cry  strong  shoots,  the  flowers  are 
ofttimes  malformed,  which  shows  that  a  less 
vigorous  constitution  of  the  plant  is  preferable. 
This  would  be  ensured  by  leaving  the  growths 
rather  long  at  [iruning  time.  It  is  a  Rose  that 
will  not  do  upon  the  Manetti,  and  is  not  always  a 
success  upon  the  Brier  cutting,  but  upon  the 
seedling  Brier,  with  its  long  roots,  it  is  perfectly 
happy.  This  season  has  clearly  shown  the  value 
of  this  stock  for  its  deep-rooting  propensity. 
Roses  upon  it,  especially  the  above  and  the 
glorious  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  are  just  now 
throwing  up  the  welcome  red  shoots  from  the 
base  that  betoken,  weather  permitting,  a  splendid 
late  autumn  display.  I  cannot  imagine  how  any- 
one can  doubt  the  Hybrid  Tea  nature  of  Captain 
Christy,  for  its  exquisite  bronzy  foliage,  of  a  rich 
Tea-like  colour  in  spring,  is  ample  evidence 
of  the  fact.  I  do  not  care  much  tor  this  Rose 
grown  as  a  standard,  for  it  is  not  spreading 
enough  in  habit  as  a  standard  Rose  should  be. 
Probably  this  is  because  too  much  pruning  is 
adopted.  I  came  across  a  half-standard  of  this 
variety  in  May  of  this  year  that  was  to  me  a 
revelation.  It  was  growing  in  a  neglected  garden 
and  had  not  been  touched  with  a  knife  for  three 
years.  \Vere  it  not  for  the  ruby  foliage  I  should 
not  have  known  the  varietj',  for  it  had  a  wonderful 
head  and  at  that  time  the  buds  were  almost  ready 
to  unfold.  It  was  not  the  climbing  form,  for  it 
was  flowering  too  freelj'  and  on  shorter  growths 
than  this  excellent  sport.  I  am  certain  that  if 
large  heads  are  desired  upon  standards  they 
should  be  less   rigorously  pruned,  even  if  such 
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moderate  growers  as  Captain  Christy  and  others 
are  concerned.  Philomel. 


Remedy  for  mildew  on  Roses. — As  for  the 
disease  j'our  speak  of  as  attacking  your  Roses, 
there  are  remedies  in  existence  which  should  be 
able  to  cure  it.  First,  there  is  the  Bouillie 
Bordelaise,  composed  of  the  following  :  Sulphate 
of  copper,  4 '4  lbs.  ;  ammoniac,  176  pint;  water, 
22  gals.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  in  the  water,  and 
apply  with  the  aid  of  a  syringe  or  a  pulverisator, 
moving  well  about,  and  the  morning  is  the  best 
time.  This  remedy  ought  to  have  a  good  effect, 
especially   if  repeated  two   or  three   times  and  ]  effect  is  a  pleasin: 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN  AT  THE  MANOR    i  (Helianthemums),  and   a  host  of   other   good 

HOUSE,  DAWLISH.  ^^'^"^-    ,^^  ^'^'^^''^  mentioned   the  little  rock- 

!  bed  IS  the  forerunner  ot  bolder  work,  from 
About  two  years  ago  I  constructed  a  rock  gar-  ,  which  it  is  separated  by  an  irregular  grass  path 
den  at  the  Manor  House,  Dawlish,  a  portion  of  connected  with  an  ordinary  gravel  path  leading^ 
which  foi'ms  the  subject  of  the  accompanying  .  to  the  rock  garden  proper.  Here  a  stifl'  foun- 
illustration.  Although  this  illustrated  portion  tain  basin  was  transformed  into  an  irregular 
forms  a  kind  of  forerunner  to  larger  and  bolder  pond  among  rocks,  and  the  water  is  now  a 
work  containing  caves,  a  waterfall,  pond,  &c.,  j  picture  of  plant  life,  being  studded  with 
it  forms,  nevertheless,  a  complete  little  rock-  Nymphiea  Laydekeri  rosea  and  other  aquatic 
bed  in  itself.  The  bed  measures  scarcely  more  gems,  while  Irises,  Spiraeas,  and  other  water- 
than  a  dozen  feet  or  15  feet  across,  but  its  loving  plants  adorn  the  margin.  Passing  over 
~"       '  "       "        one   from   the  fact  that  it    a  stepping-stone  bridge  the  visitor  finds  hira- 


adopted  betimes.     I  have  found  also  that  another   appears  to  crop  up  naturally  from  the  ground    self    before    a    Fern-lined    cave,    from    which 

called    "  Soufre   Babiaux "  gives    good    results.    '       '  '       '  '  '  "    '  

This  also  contains  sulphate,  and  if  you  wish  I  can 
tell  you  where  to  get  it.  If  you  already  know 
these  two  remedies,  there  are  others  I  could  tell 
you  of,  but  in  my  opinion  those  I  have  mentioned 
are  the  best.— S. 

Rose  Caroline  Kuster. — This  Rose  is  de- 
scribed in  many  lists  as  a  Noisette,  and  it  is  un- 
questionably a  hybrid  of  this  class,  having  very 
large  corymbs  of  blossom.     But  it  may  be  con 


in  the  most  simple  manner.  Artificial  rock-  descends  a  little  waterfall.  Above  the  cave 
work  never  looks  so  natural  as  when  the  stones  |  Desmodium  penduliflorum,  Veronicas,  alpine 
seem  to  rise  from  a  carpet  of  greenery.  If  this  ,  Rhododendrons,  and  other  shrubs  make  a  fit- 
carpet  is  studded  with  flowers,  they  will  give,  I  ting  background  to  the  picture,  while  below 
of  course,  an  additional  charm  to  the  scene,  i  and  nearer  the  water  Dryas  octopetala,  Dryas 
In  every  rock  garden  a  stone  whose  bottom  |  Drummondi,  Dianthus  alpinus,  llentians,  Pri- 
edge  can  be  clearly  seen  will  always  look  what  j  mulas,  and  other  good  things  abound.  Some 
it  is,  viz.,  a  detached  stone,  but  directly  the  ,  rocks  were  specially  constructed  for  the  choicest 
bottom   edge   is   hidden   from   view   the   same  j  and  smallest  gems  of  the  mountains.     At  the 

sidered  really  a  Tea  Rose,  and  is  usually" exhibited    stone  wUl  look  like  a  portion  of  massive  rock  !  further  end  of  the  rock  garden  and  beneath  the 

as  such.     It  has  many  points 

in    common   with   Warie   van 

Houtte.     For  the  novice  it  is 

an  excellent  kind,  hardy,  and 

amenable  to  almost  any  treat- 
ment.     Let    it    be    sparsely 

pruned  and   it    will  make  a 

capital  semi-climber,  yielding 

largequantities  of  its  globular, 

pale  yellow  flowers.     On  the 

other   hand,    prune   it    hard, 

and   fine   exhibition   blossoms 

may   be   produced    if    shoots 

are  well  thinned  of  the  side 

growths   and    the    numerous 

buds  reduced.     As  a  standard, 

a  very  graceful  head  is  formed 

if  the  plant's  natural  habit  be 

studied      and     the     growtl  s 

merely  tipped  in  the  spring. 

Rose  Charles  Lefebvre. 

— This  is  the  best  of  all  dark 
Roses,  and  is  iilsoone  of  the 
most  reliable.  Its  flowers  are 
very  handsome  in  shape.  In 
colour  it  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  being  of  a  rich  velvety 
crimson,  shaded  with  blackish 
maroon.  There  are  darker 
Roses  —  for  mstance,  Abel 
Carriere,  Jean  Liabaud,  and 
others — but  they  all  fall  short 
of  the  superior  form  and  grand 
free-flowering  autumnal  quali- 
ties of  Charles  Lefebvre.  It 
grows  well  and  is  a  true  H.P. 

in  foliage  and  stiff,  strong  growths.  Amateurs  .pushed  through  from  below  and  apparently 
would  do  well  to  plant  this  Rose  extensively,  and  continued  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
I  am  certain  it  will  give  them  far  more  satisfaction    ^n  indefinite  extent. 


Portion  of  rock  garden  at  the  Manor  House,  Daidish.     Constructed  by  Messrs.  B.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter, 

From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer. 


than  varieties  so  often  seen  splendid  at  exhibi- 
tions, but  never  elsewhere.  Charles  Lefebvre 
yields  plenty  of  seed,  and  many  kinds  have  been 
produced  from  it,  but  none  approach  it  in  size  or 
quality,  which  to  me  proves  the  need  of  cross- 
fertilising.     Its  best  production  has  been  a  sport 


shade  of  trees  is  a  cave  furnished  with  seats, 
from  which  an  excellent  view  of  the  whole  rook, 
garden  can  be  obtained.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

Elmside,  E.ceter. 


In   the   little  rock-bed   here   illustrated   the 

carpets    of    plants   through   which    the   stones 

protrude  consist  chiefly  of  Lithospermum  pros 

tratum,    which,   with 

looks  most  cheerful,   as 
named  srr  Rowland  Hill.     THs  ha7equalled"the    bright  pink  Acantholimon  glumaceum  anu  tne    wider  taste  is  displayed  in  favour  of  the  pompons, 
expectations  of  those  who  saw   it  put  up  and    Cheddar   Pmk    (Dianthus     cesius).       Armeria    ^hich  are  really  miniature  reproductions  of  the 


its   bright  "blue  flowers,       -Pompon  Dahlias. -Whilst  the  taste  for  the 

.s  do  afso  masses  of  th^  ^"f/7„"^''!'^,  "^7  ^""^/t^^y  ^'''"''^^  is  limited 
.     .       chietiy  to  exhibitors   of  these   flowers,   a  much 

anCl    tlie      «.;flo*>  foahn  ia  rlianloTT^i^    ir,  foim.i 


secure  the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Rose  balearica  covers  ground  and  stones  alike,  '  large  ones,  and  have  "in  "many""respect3  "much 
Society.  It  is  fairly  constant,  but  now  and  then  ;  and  its  pretty  white  flowers  are  most  abun-  j  more  pleas'ing  hues.  Of  course,  they  are  very 
will  ^revert  to^its^parent.     The  colour  is  a  most  ^  dantly   produced.     Sedum   album   and    Sedum    solid,  rotund  flowers,  but,  being 'relatively  small 


wondrous  shade  of  plum,  or  rather  the  purple  of  a 

Black   Hamburgh   Grape.     Many  object  to   this 

colour  in  Roses,  but  it  is  distinct,  and  therefore, 

in    my   opinion,    admissible.     Paul    Jamain   and 

Marguerite  Brassac  are  none  other  than  synonyms 

of  the  Rose  under  notice.     A  climbing  form  ap-  .  .       ,      ,  „ 

peared,  but  this  also  turned  out  to  be  nothinc.  but   ^^  the  large-flowering  variety,  Armeria  cepha- 

the  original  kind.     When  not  required  for  show  ■  lotes  alba,  by  the  side  of  which  Heuchera  san- 

purposes  I  should  grow  this  superb  Rose  in  pillar   guinea  rears  its  numerous  spikes  of  coral-red 

form,  which  would  allow  its  strong  growths  to  be  '  flowers    contrasted   against    some   dwarf    blue 

left  longer,  and  consequently  a  larger  number  of  I  Campanulas  and  the  tall  flowers  of  the  orange- 

ita  fragrant  blossoms  would  be  given.— P.  \  red  Linaria  dalmatica,  a  number  of  Rock  Roses 


corsicura,  together  with  the  Cobweb  House-  '  and  borne  on  the  plants  well  above  the  foliage  in 
leek  and  a  number  of  Saxifrages,  are  not  only  great  profusion,  they  are  useful  for  furnishing 
charming  when  in  bloom,  but  form  a  capital  cut  flowers,  and  for  that  reason  have  many  ad- 
evergreen  carpet  refreshing  to  look  upon  in  hirers.  They  are  the  very  opposite  of  the  quaint 
winter.     The  Thrift  shown  in  the  illustration    J?'''<='^"f  varieties,  without  doubt  the  most  popular, 

but  the  pompons  are  much  the  most  floriferous. 
A  first-class  selection  of  these  taken  from  recent 
leading  stands  is — Whites  :  Snowflake  and  Lady 
Blanche.  Creamy  white :  ilary  Kirk.  Prim- 
rose, shaded  bufJ  :  Marion.  Yellows  :  Orpheus- 
and  Emily  Hoppier.  Yellow,  tipped  red  :  Sunny 
Daybreak.      White,    heavily    tipped    deep  red  : 
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Roselmd.  Lilac-mauvo :  Lilian.  Rosy  lilac: 
Nerissa.  Creamy  lilac  :  Ganymcdo.  Orange- 
red  :  Plmbo.  Chestnut-red  :  Adrienno.  Scarlet  : 
Ernest  Harper.  Deep  scarlet:  Bacchus.  (Crim- 
son :  Arthur  Went.  Maroon  :  l)ouf;las.  Very 
heavy  shaded  maroon-crimson  on  white  :  Dr.  Jim  ; 
and  soft  puce  :  E.  J.  Junker.  This  is  a  first-rate 
selection  of  nineteen  varieties,  which  all  wishing 
to  have  a  good  collection  from  which  to  select 
twelve  for  exhibition  in  bunches  should  grow, 
because  they  are  of  the  very  best.  I'ompon  Dah- 
lias need  no  coarse  or  rich  culture  ;  they  need 
deeply-worked  soil,  plenty  of  water,  to  be  well 
mulched,  and  occasioiuxlly  thinned,  but  not  more 
than  moderate  manuring,  or  otherwise  the  blooms 
may  come  large  and  coarse.  Medium-sized  flowers 
are  much  the  prettiest  and  most  liked  now  by 
judges  at  Dahlia  shows. — A.  D. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


FRUITS  FOR  NORTH  WALLS  AND 

BORDERS. 

Theke  is  nothing  more  creditable  to  a  gardener 
than  a  garden  filled  with  good  healthy  plants, 
where  order  is  displayed  at  every  turn.  On 
the  other  hand,  nothing  detracts  more  from  a 
gardener's  reputation  than  space  neglected 
which  might  be  utili-sed  to  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose. In  most  gardens  where  any  neglect  of 
this  kind  is  apparent,  it  is  almost  invariably 
manifested  by  unculti\'ated  north  borders  and 
bare  north  walls.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  soil 
might  not  be  all  that  is  desired,  yet  in  most 
cases  a  very  little  labour  and  intelligence  would 
secure  the  essential  conditions.  I  have  seen 
north  walls  covered  with  Blorello  Cherries, 
Oooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries.  Of 
course,  the  Raspberries  were  grown  against  low 
walls.  There  are  some  varieties  of  Plums 
which  ought  to  succeed  on  north  walls,  too, 
under  good  management.  Seeing  that  we  have 
a  selection  of  fruits  which  will  succeed  with  a 
northern  aspect  and  which  are  suited  to  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soil,  there  are  no  rational  grounds 
for  having  bare  north  walls  and  uncrojiped 
north  borders.  When  I  entered  on  one  of  my 
charges  some  sixteen  jears  ago  I  found  one  of 
the  north  borders  unoccupied  with  plants,  save 
weeds,  and  that  several  attempts  to  get  Morello 
Cherries  to  grow  upon  it  ended  in  failure.  (Jn 
examining  the  soil  I  found  it  to  be  of  a  very 
heavy  nature,  and  the  subsoil  an  impervious 
clay.  As  no  useful  crop  could  be  got 
from  land  of  this  kind,  I  determined  to 
alter  its  conditions  and  make  them  more  in 
keejiing  with  the  requirements  of  plant 
growth.  Whenever  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  in  early  autumn  I  had  the  soil  and  clay 
of  a  space  the  width  of  the  border,  8  feet  long 
and  15^  feet  deep  taken  out.  About  2  feet  deep 
of  the  surface  portion  was  wheeled  to  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  border  to  be  used  for  filling  in 
later  on.  The  bottom  18  inches  was  used  to 
fill  some  holes  in  some  ground  adjoining  the 
garden.  I  allowed  about  .'j  inches  of  a  fall  from 
the  wall  to  the  outside  edge  of  the  border,  and 
then  sunk  a  drain  G  inches  lower.  The  drain 
was  formed  with  a  kind  of  stone  slabs  like  an 
inverted  V,  iind  on  this  and  the  remainder  of 
the  bottom  of  the  border  a  foot  of  stones  was 
placed  on  their  edges.  To  protect  this  drainage 
from  getting  choked  the  stones  were  covered 
with  turves,  grass  side  downwards,  and  thus  a 
section  was  completed.  Finding  the  soil  ex- 
ceptionally heavy,  a  (juantity  of  screened  old 
lime  mortar  and  plaster  was  obtained,  then 
another  section  of  8  feet  measured  oflf  and  2  feet 
of  the  surface  of  this  mixed  with  the  lime  and 


plaster  dressings  were  thrown  back  on  the  pre- 
pared section.  The  whole  biu-der  was  dealt 
with  in  sections  as  other  duties  permitted 
me  to  take  it  in  hand,  and  although  it  took  two 
or  three  years  to  finish  it,  the  portion  prepared 
during  the  autumn  and  early  winter  was  pl.mted 
the  following  spring.  I  ought  to  have  remarked 
that  as  tlio  soil  was  such  a  heavy  one  and  many 
crude  compounds  being  brought  witliin  the 
range  of  plant  roots,  the  whole  was  ridged  and 
kept  as  o[)en  as  ])ossible  while  the  work  was 
proceeding.  This  enaliled  the  frost  and  air  to 
play  a  beneficial  part  in  breaking  up  the  ma.sses 
and  changing  tlie  composition  of  some  of  its 
constituents.  Whenever  the  soil  was  dry  in 
spring  the  ridges  were  levelled  down,  Morello 
Cherries  planted  to  cover  the  wall,  and  Goose- 
berries to  occupy  the  border,  both  of  whicli 
soon  filled  their  allotted  spaces.  These  have 
continued  to  do  well  and  yield  useful  crops. 
Among  the  Gooseberries  were  Aston  and 
White  Kagle,  so  far  as  I  can  remember, 
so  that  a  late  supply  of  both  dessert  and  cook- 
ing varieties  was  secured  by  merely  protecting 
tlicm  along  with  the  Cherries  from  birds. 
Since  then  I  have  had  to  deal  with  north 
borders  of  a  similar  character  of  soil,  and  have 
treated  them  in  much  the  same  way,  only  I 
employed  Gooseberries  and  Black  Currants  to 
cover  both  walls  and  borders.  With  Goose- 
berries to  cover  the  walls  I  used  double  cordons 
planted  at  2  feet  apart,  trained  vertically,  and 
adopted  the  spur  system  of  pruning.  As  there 
was  a  space  of  1  foot  between  each  cordon 
ample  light  and  air  were  at  command,  and  the 
fruit  of  Aston  was  really  fine  indeed  both 
as  regards  size  and  flavour  :  in  fact,  some 
gentlemen  remarked  that  they  were  equal  to 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  The  Black  Currants 
were  also  planted  at  2  feet  apart,  and  held  to 
the  wall  with  strained  wire  and  holdfasts.  In 
hot,  dry  seasons  the  crops  from  these  were 
invariably  fine,  while  in  many  instances  those 
grown  in  the  open  ground  suffered  from 
drought,  and  were  in  consequence  impaired. 

Borders  composed  of  sandy  loam  recjuire 
rather  difterent  treatment.  Provided  the  subsoil 
is  a  porous  one,  trenching  2h  feet  deep  will  be 
all  that  is  necessary  beyond  incorporating  some 
well-decomposed  farmyard  manure  and  bone- 
meal  with  it.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  nothing 
but  sand  a  foot  or  15  inches  below,  and  as 
2  J  feet  of  a  good  root  medium  is  desirable,  the 
sand  should  be  removed,  and  its  place  filled  up 
with  turfy  loam  or  a  fairly  good  loamy  soil. 
Ridging  should  be  avoided,  as  solidity  is  more 
needed  in  formations  of  a  sandy  nature,  and 
when  the  sand  predominates  considerably  over 
the  clay  and  organic  matter,  treading  will  prove 
conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants  grown 
upon  it.  The  fruits  to  suit  .soils  of  this  light 
character  are  Red  and  White  Currants,  Rasp- 
berries, and  some  varieties  of  Plums  which  have 
twiggy  growths,  such  as  Rivers'  Early  Prolific 
and  The  Czar.  TIio  Currants,  like  the  Goose- 
berries, are  best  as  cordons  for  the  walls,  and 
the  Raspberries  as  single  canes.  Plant  the 
former  at  2  feet  and  the  latter  at  (i  inches  apart. 
The  Plums  are  best  planted  from  12  feet  to 
15  feet  apart,  trained  in  fan  fashion,  and  the 
young  wood  laid  in  annually  to  supply  the  crop. 
The  time  of  ripening  of  these  early  varieties  of 
Plums  will  be  retarded,  and  they  will  form  a 
good  succession  to  those  grown  in  a  more  favour- 
able position.  As  the  sandy  soils  of  which 
these  borders  are  formed  quickly  become  im- 
poverished, it  will  be  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  fertiliser.  Among 
natural  manures  farmyard  liquid  holds  the  first 
place,  and,  seeing  that  no  deep  digging  should 
ever  be  done  once  the  borders  are  planted,  this 


is  decidedly  the  right  thing  to  employ,  and  the 
winter  months  the  time  to  apply  it. 

J.  Rriiur.LL. 


■White  Grapes.— There  is  little  prospect  that 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  will  1j8  ever  deposed  from 
its  high  position  as  the  best  and  finest  flavoured 
white  Grape.  Two  new  white  \arietios  were 
submitted  to  the  fruit  committee  on  the  (ith  inst. 
(iradiska  has  berries  of  medium  size,  almost  trans- 
parent, and  nice  bunches,  but  the  fruits  when 
tasted  proved  cjuito  devoid  of  flavour.  It 
was  even  inferior  to  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
scmt  for  comparison.  Worse  still  were  the  gigantic 
greenish  white  berries  of  Centennial.  These 
fruits,  of  almost  the  dimensions  and  with  just 
the  long  form  of  smallish  Victoria  Plums, 
when  cut  open  were  found  to  be  comparatively 
hollow.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  get  into 
commerce.  White  Gros  Colman,  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
and  (Jolden  Champion,  all  better  than  this  one, 
have  not  been  successes. — A.  D. 

Melon  British  Q,ueen. — This  exceedingly 
hand.some  golden-coloured  and  finely  netted 
variety,  having  pure  white  flesh,  received,  at  the 
hands  of  the  fruit  committee  the  other  day  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  the  unusual  award  of  a  first-class 
certificate.  White  flesh  in  Melons  has,  as  a  rule, 
given  the  poorest  of  flavour.  This  one  gave  flavour 
of  so  rich  a  description  that  the  committee  re- 
garded it  as  not  only  the  very  best  flavoured 
white-fleshed  Melon  yet  brought  to  the  table,  but 
one  of  the  richest  flavoured  of  any  colour  ;  hence 
the  high  award.  No  variety  has  shown  more 
perfect  form  than  has  British  Queen.  It  is  one 
of  the  Frogmore  seedlings,  and  Mr.  Thomas  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  getting  so  delicious  a  variety. 
It  is  hoped  that  all  of  the  other  fine  fruits  of  it 
shown  would  have  exhibited  the  same  very  high 
quality. — D. 

Peach  'Violette  Hative. — As  an  all-round 
variety  for  culture  inside  and  out  this  useful 
Peach  will  be  hard  to  beat.  It  is  a  good  grower 
and  certain  to  crop,  and  if  not  too  heavily  laden 
the  fruit  is  large  and  of  good  quality.  Often  a 
good-flavoured  Peach  gets  a  bad  name  when  the 
tree  is  so  heavily  cropped  that  over-feeding  has  to 
be  resorted  to,  for  although  the  excess  of  feeding 
will  enable  the  tree  to  lay  the  flesh  on  the  fruit, 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  loss  of  quality.  Violette 
Hative  is  a  Peach  that  if  reasonably  treated  will 
finish  u|)  an  immense  crop  of  really  good  fruit, 
provided  the  tree  is  healthy,  and  this  is  always  of 
fine  flavour  if  caught  at  the  right  time.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  leave  it  on  the  tree  until  it  drops,  for 
it  is  then  beyond  its  best,  but  it  must  not  be 
gathered  too  early.  A  fairly  large  tree  here  in  an 
unheated  house  has  been  fruiting  well,  and  I  go 
over  it  once  every  day,  removing  all  fruits  that 
will  part  from  the  tree  without  damaging  the 
wood.  It  is  one  of  the  best  Peaches  for  packing, 
as  the  flesh  does  not  grow  over  the  wood  so  much 
as  that  of  many  others,  conse(|uently  the  fruit  is 
gathered  without  bruising.  It  is  also  firm  in  tex- 
ture even  when  fully  ripe,  owing  to  the  rather 
thick  skin.  The  flesh  is  greenish  yellow,  very 
bright  red  at  the  stone,  from  which  it  parts 
readily. — R. 

Yellow  Ingestre  Apple. — I  observe  that  this 
pretty  little  dessert  Apple  is  commonly  classed  as 
Summer  Golden  Pippin.  That  classing  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  some  confusion,  possibly  be- 
cause some  not  too  careful  nurseryman  has  sent 
out  one  for  the  other.  It  was  odd  that  this 
matter  should  have  cropped  up  the  other  day  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  where  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons 
had  a  fine  collection  of  early  Apples,  and  amongst 
them  were  dishes  of  both  Yellow  Ingestre  and 
Summer  Golden  Pippin.  Having  examined  and 
tested  both,  I  found  it  was  not  at  all  difficult  to 
dissociate  one  from  the  other.  The  Ingestre, 
originally  called  Ingestre  Pippin,  and  raised 
many  years  ago  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight,  of  Down- 
ton  Castle,  with  the  Red  Ingestre  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  same  fruit,  is  a  very  popular  one 
in    market   orchards,    and    always    commands   a 
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ready  sale.  But  in  the  market  the  Summer 
Golden  Pippin  is  unknown.  The  latter  ripens 
early  in  September,  whilst  the  Ingestre  is  ripe 
at  the  end  of  September  and  early  in  October. 
There  is  no  other  Pippin  which  will  be 
mistaken  for  a  proper  sample  of  the  Ingestre. 
The  variety  Messrs.  Veitcn  and  Sons  have  as 
Summer  Golden  Pippin  more  exactly  resembles 
what  Rogers  in  1834  described  as  Autumn  CJoklen 
Pippin,  also  ripe  at  the  end  of  September,  but 
which  is  broader  and  has  a  more  open  eye  than  has 
the  Ingestre  Pipjiin  :  the  flesh  also  is  firmer. 
The  Ingestre  is  notably  a  variety  that  fruits  on 
the  points  of  the  shoots.  It  should  only  be 
thinned.  Standards  never  grow  large,  and  be- 
come somewhat  drooping  in  form.  It  would  be 
very  useful  could  trees  of  all  these  Yellow  Pip- 
pins, Summer,  Autumn,  Ingestre,  Wyken, 
Golden,  Kirke's Golden,  Pitmaston,  Downton,  and 
others,  be  planted  somewhere  so  that  individuality 
and  uses  might  be  determined. — A.  D. 


PEAR  BEURRE  BOSO. 

Although  this  variety  has  a  high  reputation 
for  flavour  and  the  fruits  are  of  good  size,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  select  or  high-class  one  generally  ; 
indeed,  it  seldom  comes  into  lists  of  the  best 
recommended  for  ordinary  cultivation.  Whilst 
it  fruits  freely  on  standards  in  East  Kent,  where 
it  is  largely  grown  for  market,  yet  is  its  (juality 
good  only  where  the  soil  is  warm  and  deep.  It 
seems  to  like  to  be  near  to  the  sea-coast 
and  on  chalk.  Inland  and  in  gardens  the  tree 
needs  to  be  grown  against  a  wall  to  enable  the 
fruits  to  develop  their  best  properties.  When 
grown  as  a  bush  or  standard  the  fruits  come 
somewhat  hard  and  deficient  in  flavour.  It  is 
doubtless  because  of  this  defect  in  its  character 
that  it  is  little  grown  and  less  seldom  recom- 
mended for  culture.  When  really  line,  clean, 
well-developed  fruits  are  produced,  then  flavour 
and  quality  of  the  best  are  found.  In  such  case 
the  fruits  are  large,  pyriforiu,  and  have  skins 
of  russet,  much  speckled  with  cinnamon  ;  the 
eye  is  open  and  the  stalk  IJ  inches  long.  Its 
season  of  ripening  is  in  October  and  November, 
a  time  of  the  year  when  so  many  others,  and  on 
the  whole  superior  Pears,  are  ripe,  and  when, 
indeed,  because  they  cannot  be  all  consumed 
before  being  decayed,  so  many  fine  fruits  are 
wasted.  We  have  of  early  and  midseason 
Pears  enough,  and  of  the  best  it  will  be  hard, 
as  more  recent  novelties  have  shown,  to  excel 
them.  But  we  could  well  do  with  December 
and  January  Pears,  and  were  Beurre  Bosc  but 
a  late  ripener  it  would  then  be  so  much  more 
worthy  of  good  wall  culture.  D. 


Mulching  fruit  trees.— Not  for  many  years 
has  the  value  of  mulching  or  top-dressing  fruit 
trees  with  a  good  coat  of  manure  been  so  apparent 
as  at  the  present  time,  for  the  difference  in  the 
look  of  trees  so  treated  and  others  left  to  with- 
stand the  trying  ordeal  of  long  protracted  drought 
is  most  marked,  and  should  convince  the  most 
sceptical  that  this  should  form  one  of  the  principal 
necessaries  of  fruit  culture,  at  all  events,  in  light 
soils  that  are  liable  to  be  quickly  dried  through. 
Having  had  a  good  many  dry  seasons  during  the 
past  few  years,  I  had  nearly  all  my  wall  fruit  trees, 
and  a  good  many  in  the  open,  well  mulched  with 
fresh  stable  manure  early  in  the  season,  for  we 
started  the  year  with  a  dry  subsoil,  as  the  winter, 
although  so  mild,  was  remarkably  dry,  conse- 
quently there  was  no  reserve  of  moisture  in  the 
soil.  Although  the  early  part  of  summer  was 
cool,  with  light  showers,  sufficient  to  keep  the 
surface-rooting  crops  from  taking  any  harm,  it 
did  not  take  long  when  the  excessive  heat  and 
drought  set  in  to  show  that  the  trees  that  were 
left  exposed  were  feeling  severely  the  effects  of 
the  trying  ordeal.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
crops  of  all  kinds  droop  and  flag  in  so  short  a  time 


as  they  did  this  year,  for  when  the  roots  were  not 
protected.  Raspberries  that  were  promising  a 
good  crop  one  week  were  gone  beyond  recovery 
the  next,  as  the  heat  was  excessive  and  the  nights 
as  dry  as  the  days.  In  applying  mulching  it  is  of 
little  use  to  place  it  just  round  the  stem,  for  the 
best  feeding  roots  are  certainly  as  far  from  the 
base  of  the  tree  as  the  topmost  shoots  of  the  tree 
are  in  height,  and  the  only  effectual  plan  is  to 
keep  the  border  solely  to  the  use  of  the  trees  and 
mulch  it  all  over  6  inches  thick. — J.  G.,  Gosporl. 


ROOT-PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 

I  HAVE  read  with  interest  the  article  on  p.  169, 
and  doubtless  under  certain  conditions  the  opera- 
tion is  decidedly  beneficial.  The  necessity  for 
the  same,  however,  depends  wholly  on  soil  and 
situation,  and  although  it  may  be  practised  with 
success  in  one  part  of  the  country,  it  is  worse 
than  useless  in  another.  I  write  ' '  worse  than 
useless"  because  the  checking  of  root  action, 
instead  of  being  followed  by  a  proportionate  in- 
crease of  fruit,  has  a  directly  opposite  influence. 
I  remember,  for  instance,  some  years  ago,  in  the 
course  of  correspondence  with  a  friend  who  then 
filled  a  post  in  Devonshire,  where  the  rainfall  was 
considerably  above  the  average  and  the  soil 
jjeavy,  asking  the  question  as  to  how  Peaches  and 


espaliers  on  the  (i>uince  and  Paradise  stocks.  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  so  to  plant  that> 
the  trees  may  not  require  removal,  and  the 
ground  about  them  cannot  well  be  kept  too  firm. 
Given  a  wet  autumn  and  winter  I  get  strong 
growth,  but  root-pruning  is  never  practised. 
The  non- restriction  of  leaders  for  a  season,  an 
occasional  thinning  out  of  main  branches,  and 
not  too  close  pruning  of  side  growths  answer  th& 
purpose  better  than  any  curtailment  of  root. 

E.  BCRRELL. 


MILDEW   ON  VINES. 


Pear  Beurre  Bosc. 

Nectarines  did  with  him,  and  the  reply  was, 
"Very  well,  if  I  lift  the  trees  every  second  or 
third  year."  The  necessity  for  discrimination  in 
the  matter  is  obvious  when  I  say  that  if  the 
practice  were  followed  here  fruit  would  be  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence,  and  even  if  a  thin  crop 
set  it  would  be  small  and  practically  worthless. 
If  circumstances  necessitate  the  removal  of  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  stone  fruit  from  one  wall,  or 
one  part  of  a  wall,  to  another,  no  fruit  is  obtained 
the  first  year,  and  the  greatest  length  of  growth 
made  even  on  leaders  would  not  exceed  i  inches, 
despite  every  care  and  attention  alike  in  removal 
and  replanting,  in  watering  and  mulching.  Fair 
growth  and  a  small  crop  are  obtained  the  second 
year,  but  it  is  not  until  the  third  season  that  the 
trees  are  thoroughly  at  home,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  on  light,  dry  soil  there  is  something  lacking 
in  the  way  of  strength  and  vigour  which  prevents 
recuperation  after  the  check  of  removal.  I  am 
not  questioning  the  wisdom  of  root-pruning  on 
some  soils.  The  above  is  the  result  of  .sixteen 
years'  experience  in  West  Surrey  with  a  naturally 
light  soil,  sand  2  feet  from  the  surface,  and  very 
little  facility  to  acquire  heavier  compost.  The 
above  remarks  apply  to  Pears  and  Apples  as  well 
as  stone  fruit,  especially  bushes,   pyramids,  and 


By  way  of  supplementing  Mr.  Iggulden'g  excel- 
lent instruction  for  the  eradication  of  mildew  on 
Vines  (p.  180),  I  would  detail  my  mode  of  opera- 
tion in  dealing  with  a  very  bad  attack,  as  it  varies- 
a  little  from  that  referred  to.  When  I  took  charge 
of  the  gardens  at  Duncombe  Park  I  found  all  the 
healthy  young  Vines,  in  a  range  of  new  vineries 
about  200  feet  in  length,  completely  covered  with 
mildew.  The  Vines  had  been  planted  the  year 
previous  and  had  made  strong  growths,  which 
vigorous  state  of  health  they  were  making  art 
effort  to  maintain  when  they  came  under  my 
care.  Most  of  the  canes  were  carrying  a  couple 
of  bunches  of  Grapes  each.  These,  the  young 
wood,  and  foliage  were  covered  with  the  fungus. 
As  the  fruit  would  never  have 
been  of  any  use  it  was  cut  oft" 
and  every  portion  of  the  plants 
dressed  with  sulphur,  rubbing 
it  on  the  canes  and  young 
growths  with  the  finger  and 
thumb.  A  vigilant  eye  was. 
kept  on  the  leaves  and  new 
wood  during  the  growing  sea- 
son for  any  fresh  attacks,  and 
when  seen  they  were  treated 
to  a  dose  of  sulphur. 

The  Vines  were  pruned  ir» 
early  winter,  the  glass  and 
woodwork  of  the  houses  scrub- 
bed with  hot  water  and  soft- 
soap,  and  the  walls  washed 
with  quicklime  and  sulphur. 
The  canes  themselves  were 
painted  with  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  sulphur,  the  latter  form- 
ing the  major  portion,  and 
the  surface  soil  of  the  borders 
was  removed  and  replaced 
with  new.  In  spite  of  this 
measure  of  prevention,  mil- 
dew reappeared  the  following 
spring  just  as  the  Vines  were 
coming  into  flower,  and  even 
although  a  certain  warmth 
was  maintained  in  the  hot- 
water  pipes  at  all  times  and  a  stuffy  atmosphere 
avoided,  yet  I  could  never  clear  it  out  by  the  use 
of  sulphur  and  cleansing.  Every  year  it  returned 
at  the  usual  time,  and  was  easily  detected  on  the 
leaves  by  its  giving  them  the  same  appearance  as- 
an  oily  substance  would  produce  on  paper — 
making  transparent  blotches.  Although  I  could 
secure  good  crops — the  Vines  being  unusually 
vigorous— still,  a  few  berries  in  every  bunch  were 
more  or  less  disfigured.  My  attempts  to  get 
beyond  the  stage  of  immunity  from  mildew  in- 
duced me  to  conclude  that  some  of  the  germs 
must  find  winter  quarters  in  the  soil  ot  the 
borders,  and  led  to  them  being  dressed  with, 
sulphate  of  iron.  The  year  following  the  dressing 
not  a  vestige  of  the  evil  could  be  seen,  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  it  has  never  made  its  appearance 
since. 

I  again  had  to  deal  with  mildew  on  the  Vines 
in  my  next  charge,  and  here  the  sulphate  of  iron 
did  its  work  in  an  equally  satisfactory  manner  ; 
therefore,  feeling  convinced  of  its  efficacy  as  a 
specific  for  mildew  germs,  I  would  advise 
"J.  H.  F."  to  try  its  effect  on  the  floor  of  his 
house  after  carrying  out  Mr.  Iggulden's  instruc- 
tions. Sulphate  of  iron  should  be  obtained  in  a 
finely  ground   form  and  applied  at  the  rate  of 
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24  ozs.  to  the  square  yard,  and  washed  in  imme- 
diately it  is  applied.  It  can  be  olitained  from 
any  large  agricultural  manure  manufacturer. 

J.    RlDDELL. 


Name  of  fruit  ^^S'.  E.  /'.).— Your  I'lum  is  evi- 
dently the  old  Winesour,  but  unless  shoots  to 
show  whether  the  wood  is  smooth  or  downy  be 
furnished,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  correct  reply. 
We  are  rather  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
Plum  is  esteemed  for  dessert.  In  that  respect  it 
is  far  below  the  merits  of  our  ordinary  cookinf; 
Plums.  The  flesh  is  acid,  and  leaves  in  the  mouth 
a  very  unpleasant  bitter  taste.  Used  for  pre- 
serving with  plenty  of  sugar  it  is  useful,  as  the 
flesh  is  firm.  There  are  many  better  varieties 
in  commerce.  Thus  if  you  had  young  trees  of 
Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  Czar,  Mctoria,  Emperor, 
Monarch,  Archduke,  .TcH'erson's  and  OuUin's 
(iaees,  you  would  have  of  the  finest  for  cooking 
and  good  for  dessert. 

Apple  Beauty  of  Bath.— For  a  very  early 
Apple  this  .sort  is,  I  think,  far  superior  to  any  of 
the  older  early  dessert  kinds.  This  season  it  has 
been  better  than  usual,  the  fruits  having  grown 
to  a  good  size.  They  have  coloured  well,  and  the 
flavour  is  excellent.  It  is  a  great  acquisition  in 
a  private  garden,  as  the  fruit  serves  to  augment 
the  dessert  after  (I oo5eberries  are  over.  I  find  it 
a  good  grower,  a  free  cropper,  and  it  succeeds 
remarkably  well  as  a  bush.  I  should  also  imagine, 
judging  by  its  habit  of  growth,  that  it  would 
make  a  good  standard.  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation with  a  grower  for  market  a  day  or  two 
ago  he  mentioned  this  variety  as  one  he  thought 
of  planting  somewhat  extensively,  as  the  fruit 
commands  a  ready  sale. — A.  W. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  W.  H.  LINCOLN. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  all-round 
Chrysanthemums  in  cultivation.  It  is  possible 
to  produce  fine  blooms  of  this  variety  quite 
early  in  the  autumn  and  to  ensure  a  good  supply 
of  fresh  flowers  up  to  February.  Some  five 
years  ago  a  London  market  grower  created  a 
sensation  by  bringing  splendid  blooms  into 
Covent  Garden  quite  a  month  before  the  large 
flowered  kinds  made  their  appearance,  and  he 
had  no  ditticulty  in  selling  them  at  18s.  per 
dozen.  It  is  not  only  that  this  Chrysanthemum 
can  be  had  in  good  condition  some  four  months 
in  the  year,  but  it  is  of  such  a  robust  habit 
that  it  will  produce  an  abundance  of  nice 
blooms  under  treatment  that  would  fail  to  give 
satisfactory  results  with  the  major  portion  of 
the  larger  flowering  kinds.  For  this  reason  it 
should  be  grown  largely  by  those  who  wish  to 
obtain  a  quantity  of  cut  blooms  of  good  quality 
with  a  minimum  of  labour.  Last  year  I  had 
some  plants  in  8- inch  pots  that  yielded  indi- 
vidually about  four  dozen  blooms  of  fair  size  at 
the  latter  end  of  January.  These  were  grown 
in  about  as  rough-and-ready  a  way  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  treat  Chrysanthemums  when  cultivated 
in  pots.  They  bloomed  in  the  same  pots  the 
previous  year,  and  were  not  in  any  way  dis- 
turbed. They  were  cut  back  rather  hard, 
were  set  out  of  doors  in  April,  and  watered 
in  the  usual  manner  with  the  addition  of 
an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure  from 
the  time  they  came  into  free  growth.  They 
made  specimens  each  .'5  feet  across,  and 
gave  me  really  good  blooms  the  last  week  in 
January.  It  is  not  many  Chrysanthemums 
that  would  yield  such  good  returns  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  The  best  results  are,  I  think, 
to  be  obtained  from  plants  that  have  been 
bloomed  in  0-inch  pots  and  are  shifted  into 
8-inch  pots  in  July.     Cuttings  struck  in  April 


will  make  nice  little  specimens  carrying  half  a 
dozen  or  more  blooms,  and  the  natural  habit  of 
this  Chrysanthemum  being  dwarf  and  compact, 
such  plants  are  of  great  service  for  window 
decoration,  finishing  off  groups,  or  for  any  pur- 
pose where  dwarf  things  are  required.  For 
late  blooming  sto]ii)ing  is  not  necessary.  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  like  Boule  de  Neige  and  (iolden  Gem, 
makes  naturally  such  a  late  break,  that  if  the 
shoots  are  pinclied  in  .luneor  July,  as  (me  must 
do  with  many  kinds,  there  is  a  danger  of  the 
buds  not  opening.  If  the  plants  can  bo  kept 
out  in  the  open  until  about  October  l."),  and  no 
more  fire  applied  than  is  necessary  to  exclude 
frost,  there  will  be  plenty  of  good  blooms  to  cut 
through  January.  .1.   C.  B. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM   NOTES. 

U.NLK.SS  we  soon  get  rain  the  early  flowering 
varieties  in  open  borders  will  be  a  comparative 
failure,  the  growth  being  stunted  and  sparse. 
Mychett  White,  by  its  earliness  and  the  good 
qualities  of  its  blooms,  seems  by  far  the  best  of 
recent  sorts  in  the  section.  In  any  ordinary 
season  it  would  be  fine  for  open-air  culture.  One 
could  wish  that  it  were  more  easy  of  propaga- 
tion, for  it  deserves  wide  distribution.  Mrae. 
Marie  Masse  is  a  first-rate  pink  variety,  being  so 
free  and  early.  The  absence  of  rain  does  not, 
however,  affect  Chrysanthemums  generally,  as  by 
far  the  greater  portion  is  grown  in  pots.  Sun- 
shine is  what  they  delight  in — at  least,  it  is  con- 
ducive to  ripened  wood,  without  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 
This  favourite  autumn  flower  has  such  a  hold 
upon  the  many  persons  who  cultivate  it,  that  one 
rarely  meets  with  a  neglected  collection.  That  is 
to  say,  it  is  not  common  to  find  Chrysanthemums 
suffering  through  want  of  water  ;  they  somehow 
get  what  they  need  in  this  direction.  It  is  not  so 
rare  to  find  the  plants  overdone,  however,  espe- 
cially in  the  way  of  feeding  with  manures. 
Year  by  year  one  finds  over-fed  plants  in  abund- 
ance. The  big  stems  and  leaves  are  certainly 
fascinating,  but  the  "  big  blooms  "  so  many  appear 
to  desire  are  not  often  observed  resulting  from 
large,  sappy  stems.  My  ideas  in  this  matter  are 
that  all  one  requires  to  produce  specimen  blooms 
of  Chrysanthemums  with  good  shape,  size  and 
colour  is  a  long  season  of  steady  growth,  a  sweet, 
porous  soil  and  plenty  of  light  and  air.  Under 
such  conditions,  given  the  necessary  attention  as 
to  water,  the  plants  will  make  ample  roots.  If 
these  be  stimulated  during  early  autumn  after  the 
soil  is  practically  exhausted,  the  wealth  of  bloom 
is  sure  to  be  excellent. 

Chrysanthemums  up  to  September  have  had  an 
deal  season,  although,  by  their  never-ending 
wants,  they  have  taxed  the  grower's  time  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Twice  or  more  each  day 
one  requires  to  satisfy  their  thirst,  but  the  stems 
are  hard  and  the  leaves  of  a  sturdy  hue.  Rough, 
almost  prickly  spines  form  along  the  stems  of 
many  plants  where  grown  for  large  flowers  ;  this 
is  a  sure  indication  of  ripened  wood,  such  as  is 
bound  to  unfold  fine  blossoms.  Most  of  the  buds 
are  secured — that  is,  all  side  growths  have  been 
removed  and  flower-buds  only  left  at  the  points 
of  the  limited  number  of  stems  each  plant  is 
allowed  to  develop.  These  are  swelling  rapidly 
and  point  to  an  early  season.  It  is  always  well 
to  have  the  bloom-buds  in  this  condition  whilst 
the  plants  are  outside,  so  that  they  benefit  by  the 
heavy  dews  at  this  time  of  the  year.  If  not 
formed  or  otherwise  barely  seen  when  placed 
under  glass,  the  latter  has  a  tendency  to  draw 
them  up  spindly.  Being  in  an  open  spot,  ear- 
wigs give  but  little  trouble,  but  with  many  cul- 
tivators they  are  a  source  of  annoyance.  This 
pest  must  be  caught.  Ill-formed  blooms  usually 
result  from  their  ravages  in  the  bud  state.  Where 
the  flower  buds  are  not  so  advanced  as  to  show 
colour  in  the  florets,  the  plants  are  best  in  the 
open  until  the  end  of  the  month,  but  if  any  should 
be  in  the  above-named  condition,  lose  no  time  in 
putting  the  same  under  cover.  Damp  is  dangerous 


to  the  blooms  when  opening.  Muny  mistakes  are 
made  with  Chrysanthemums  when  under  glats. 
Too  little  air  is  or.e,  and  the  want  of  moisture  is 
another.  At  first,  especially  in  sunny  weather,  it 
is  well  to  make  up  in  a  slight  way  the  absence  of 
the  natural  dews  by  throwing  water  among  the 
pots,  or  even  lightly  syringing  the  leaves. 

1  lave  not  yet  heard  much  of  the  new  Chry- 
santhemum rust,  but  fear  that  it  will  spread  when 
dull,  showery  weather  comes.  Whether  it  affects 
the  blooms  or  not  it  will  be  well  to  observe. 
Most  likely  in  many  cases  the  black  spots  are  not 
looked  for  because  they  form  on  the  undersides 
of  the  leaves.  Complaints  peculiar  to  certain  sorts 
do  not  appear  common  this  j'ear.  Thus  the  va- 
riety Mrae.  Carnot  carries  its  foliage  better  than 
usual.  Australian  Gold  in  several  instances  had 
the  appearance  last  year  of  being  scorched  jutt 
when  the  young  buds  were  forming.  But,  think- 
ing that  after  all  it  was  the  work  of  tiny  thrips,  I 
kept  the  points  dusted  with  tobacco  powder,  and 
this  year  every  shoot  has  produced  its  bud  pro- 
perly. The  new  kind  Marie  Calvat,  from  which 
much  was  expected,  has  a  similar  tendency,  so  that 
probably  the  two  sorts  named  are  especially  sweet 
to  the  small  Chrysanthemum  foe.  O^ily  one 
variety  in  my  collection  refuses  to  grow  under 
ordinary  treatment,  and  that  is  a  new  sort,  Presi- 
dent Nonin.  The  blooms  of  this  were  much  liked 
last  year  on  account  of  the  apricot  tint  in  the 
colouring  and  fine  shape,  but  in  these  days,  when 
Chrysanthemums  are  so  plentiful,  I  do  not  think 
it  wise  to  bother  one's  self  about  "  miffy  "  growers 
unless  the  flowers  be  of  unusual  excellence. 

H.  S. 

Chrysanthemum  propagation  from  rested 
plants. — One  of  the  most  noticeable  facts  in  the 
culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum  this  season  has 
been  the  superiority  of  plants  from  cuttings  taken 
from  rested  stock.  More  particularly  is  this  seen 
in  pUnts  of  Viviand  Morel  and  the  sports  of  this 
family,  viz.,  Chas.  Davis  and  Lady  Hanham. 
Growing  side  by  side  are  plants  of  these  three 
varieties,  each  showing  the  different  systems  of 
securing  cuttings.  Those  from  cuttings  taken 
from  plants  grown  in  pots  the  previous  season 
and  subjected  to  ordinary  treatment  are  some- 
what puny  in  their  growth,  with  stunted  and 
curling  leaves,  and  looking  anything  but  happy. 
On  the  other  hand,  cuttings  taken  from  plants 
which  were  lifted  from  the  opsn  ground,  after 
being  there  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  last  year,  have  grown  away  freely,  being  taller, 
more  robust,  and  partaking  of  all  the  nacessary 
vigour  to  make  good  plants  and  now  developing 
buds,  which  are  most  promising  and  diitinctly 
ahead  of  those  previously  described.  This  proves 
how  advantageous  this  method  of  preserving  the 
vigour  of  the  stock  has  become.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  the  Chrysanthemum  deteriorates  after 
the  first  two  seasons  or  so,  and  on  this  account, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  treat  the 
stock  as  described  above. — D.  B.  C. 

Chrysanthemum  Lady  Fitzwygram. — 
Among  the  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  this 
is  not  only  one  of  the  best,  but  also  of  the 
dwarfest  type,  and  a  most  abundant  bloomer. 
Veritable  bushes  of  it  not  more  than  2u  inches 
high  are  a  compact  mass  of  buds,  of  which  fully 
one  half  should  be  removed,  even  where  ordinary- 
sized  flowers  are  required.  This  is  almost  essen- 
tial, not  merely  for  securing  even  moderate-sized 
flowers,  but  eiiually  so  for  ensuring  a  fair  amaunt 
of  stem  to  cut.  One  feature  of  the  variety  is  the 
way  in  which  even  the  earliest- formed  buds  will 
develop  when  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plints, 
though  these  are  of  little  use  owing  to  the  absence 
of  stem.  It  is  singular  how  many  growers  have 
failed  with  this  early  white,  a  circumstance  I 
believe  to  be  due  to  the  material  supplied  them 
rather  than  any  failing  or  shortcoming  on  the  part 
of  the  grower.  When  first  distributed  the  variety 
was  made  much  of,  and  it  is  indeed  a  pretty  white 
kind,  and  the  stock,  doubtless  worked  very 
hard  to  secure  sufficient,  resulted  in  much- 
weakened  cuttings  being  distributed.  In  my 
own  case,  while  according  special  treatment  to 
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the  few  I  had,  the  joung  plants  absolutely 
refused  to  grow,  and  after  a  season's  trial  were 
thrown  away.  With  a  fair  amount  of  disbudding 
it  is  a  useful  variety,  and  provides  quite  a  profu- 
tion  of  its  pretty  white  flowers. — Grower. 


^WT£:S  AND  QUESTIONS. 

ChryBanthemum  Louis  Lemaire. — This  is 
a  distinct  fain  to  the  sorts  suitable  for  outdoor  cul- 
ture, as  it  retains  its  colour  so  well.  It  is  a  bronzy 
red  on  a  yellow  ground  sport  from  M.  G.  Grunerwald, 
and,  like  the  parent  plant,  is  a  free-flowering  variety. 
The  foot-stall;  and  growths  are  not  so  strong  as  desir- 
able, yet  the  plant  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  other 
gord  points.  It  is  of  dwarf  habit,  like  the  parent  plant. 
— C.  A.  H. 

Chrysanthemum  May  Maufer.— There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  novelties  of  the  kind  represented 
by  this  charming  flower.  The  blossoms  are  distinctly 
neat  and  pretty,  with  fairly  long  twisting  and  curling 
florets  of  good  substance  and  of  an  ivory-white  colour, 
with  a  pale  primrose  centre.  As  represented  in  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones's  group  at  the  Royal  Aijuarium  last 
week,  the  plants  were  from  31  feet  to  4  feet  high  and 
flowering  on  the  first  crown  bud  from  a  natural  break. 
— D.  B.  C. 

Chrysanthemums  in  e-inch  pots.— These 
have  done  well  so  far  this  season,  and  are  now  among 
the  most  promising  plants  in  several  collections.  Cut- 
tings should  be  propagated  during  the  latter  days  of 
February  and  early  March.  These  plants  are  each 
carrying  one  large,  plump  bud.  which  in  some  of  the 
easily-grown  sorts  is  developing  kindly,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  a  handsome  display  will  be  seen  during 
October.  The  tame  varieties  propagated  a  month  later 
are  equally  promifing  for  a  November  display  and 
should  be  seiviceable  for  grouping,  as  well  as  for  pro- 
viding fine  individual  blooms  for  exhibition.  This 
method  of  culture  has  much  to  commend  it,  as  the 
season  of  growth  is  comparatively  short,  and  far  less 
tr.  uble  is  exf  erienced  in  raising  a  batch  of  plants. — 
D.  B.  C.        


Destroyers. 


WASPS  AND  THEIR  DESTRUCTION. 

The  prolonged  drought,  associated  as  it  has 
been  with  great  tropical  heat,  has  been  alto- 
getliei-  in  favour  of  wasps,  their  nesting,  and 
destructive  yvork  among'  choice  fruits,  both  in 
the  open  and  under  glass.  Hereabouts  there 
appeared  so  few  queens  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  that  a  prospect  of  immunity  seemed 
almost  assured,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  was  hoped 
their  numbers  would  be  such  that  much  less 
mischief  would  be  done  with  a  corresponding 
decrease  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  those  having 
charge  of  fruit  either  in  small  or  large  quanti- 
ties. Such  hopes,  however,  became  in  my  case 
ruthlessly  shattered,  for  never  were  wasps  more 
numerous,  notwithstanding  that  their  nests  to 
the  number  of  sixty  or  seventy  have  been  taken 
within  a  mile  radius. 

It  is  remarkable  how  deeply  these  pests  have 
burrowed  this  year,  many  nests  having  been 
dug  out  at  a  foot  to  18  inches  below  the  sur- 
face. Some,  too,  were  of  extraordinary  size, 
much  larger,  in  fact,  than  a  football,  from  which 
it  might  be  inferred  they  were  very  strong,  and 
the  havoc  committed  really  serious.  Morello 
Cherries  were  first  attacked,  particularly  some 
on  a  west  wall  and  early  ripened,  because  of 
the  position  being  a  warm  and  sunny  one. 
Dessert  Cherries  on  an  east  aspect  curiously 
enough  escaped  their  attention,  and  I  was 
enabled  to  get  an  occasional  dish  oft"  one  tree 
from  the  beginning  till  the  end  of  August — an 
experience  quite  unknown  in  any  previous 
year.  Plums,  which  are  always  in  request  with 
the  wasp,  were  visited  some  time  before  they 
were  ripe  or  even  commencing  to  soften, 
and  the  same  applies  to  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines on  the  open  wall  and  indoors.  The 
latter  is  quite  a  new  experience  here  ;  in  other 


years,  when  numerous  and  active  outdoors,  they 
were,  strangely  enough,  absent  among  indoor 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  They  have  not  dis- 
criminated between  ripe  and  unripened  Grapes 
this  season,  contrary  to  their  asual  custom.  In 
one  range  of  small  vineries  Grapes  were  fully 
ripe  in  early  June  in  one  division,  in  another 
they  were  not  ready  until  the  middle  of 
August,  and  yet  the  latter  were  chosen  in  pre- 
ference, and  but  for  frequent  applications  of 
Scott's  and  Davis's  destroyers  the  crop  would 
have  been  absolutely  cleared.  Speaking  of  the 
latter  remedies,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  quality  or  constituent  parts  are  not 
strictly  uniform.  I  have  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion since  its  deterrent  action  is  so  infinitely 
inferior  to  what  it  used  to  be  a  few  years  since. 
A  closely  observant  friend  of  mine  once  re- 
marked to  me  that  one  bottle,  ordered  with 
his  seeds  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  was 
an  absolute  safeguard  against  loss,  for,  by 
applying  the  poison  by  the  aid  of  a  pointed 
stick  to  the  fruit  when  first  attacked,  the  wasps 
would  immediately  hasten  away  and  for  some 
days  would  avoid  trees  thus  treated,  and  but 
little  eflbrt  was  needed  to  prevent  their  inter- 
fering again.  For  vineries  I  have  in  former 
years  found  these  destroyers  absolutely  safe 
against  attack,  and  muslin  guards  over  the  open 
ventilators  were  quite  unnecessary.  Not  so 
now,  for  the  combination  of  muslin  and  de- 
stroyer of  either  manufacture  is  not  proof 
against  their  entry.  It  there  is  no  diflerence 
made  in  the  preparation,  what  accounts  for 
the  uncertain  action  ''.  That  there  is  pos- 
sessed by  it  a  strong  poison,  probably  arsenic, 
is  proved  by  the  death  of  a  few  which 
venture  to  imbibe  the  tasty  but  treacherous 
drops  measured  by  such  infinitesimal  quantity. 
It  is  decidedly  regrettable  that  its  action  should 
be  so  uncertain,  or  at  least  fail  to  act  up  to 
what  is  expected  and  guaranteed  by  the 
vendors.  It  is  only  by  repeated  and  frequent 
applications  that  any  good  can  be  done  at  all, 
and  then  the  cry  is  raised,  Still  they  come.  In 
the  garden  Apples  and  Pears  are  similarly 
attacked.  Pears  in  particular.  After  the  endea- 
vour to  save  a  light  crop  of  Beurro  d'Amanlis 
by  repeated  applications  of  both  kinds,  the 
only  alternative  remained  to  gather  and  remove 
the  Pears  to  the  fruit  room,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  ripe  enough  even  to 
gather.  There  was,  too,  a  quantity  of  other 
Pears,  and  of  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  in  par- 
ticular, which  one  would  reasonably  expect 
wasps  to  choose  first. 

Destroying  the  Nests. 
The  first  and  most  important  attack  one 
can  bring  to  bear  on  wasps  is  unmistak- 
ably at  the  nest,  but  in  a  district  where 
fruits  are  widely  and  univer.sally  cultivated 
in  the  garden  and  orchard  of  the  cottage, 
mansion  and  farm  their  increase  is  certainly 
encouraged.  At  some  local  flower  shows  prizes 
are  given,  and  very  wisely  too,  for  the  largest 
number  of  (jueen  wasps,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  private  individuals  could  take  up  the  matter 
in  the  same  way.  Where  it  is  carried  out,  much 
less  trouble  is  caused  from  then-  visits  in  late 
summer,  or,  as  I  have  so  often  noted,  from  the 
early  Plum  season  until  all  Pears  and  Apples 
are  stored.  Early  summer  fruits,  fortunately, 
are  exempt  from  their  interference,  and  there 
are  districts  and  gardens,  even  in  a  year  such  as 
the  present,  where  no  trouble  is  known  from 
wasp  attacks.  For  destroying  the  nests,  nothing 
I  have  tried  is  so  quickly  eflective  or  so 
simple  as  cyanide  of  potassium.  Needless  to 
say,  this  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  should  be  used 
with  caution,  but  with  ordinary  care  no  one 
need   have    any   fear.      The    great    advantage 


of  this  is  that  it  can  be  applied  much  more 
effectively  during  the  day,  and  thus  the  old- 
fashioned  or  tedious  ceremony  of  burning  them 
out  at  night  is  altogether  dispensed  with.  Very 
.strong  nests,  however,  require  sometimes  a 
.second  application  of  the  liquid  ;  the  dead  and 
dying  insects  apparently,  when  so  numerous, 
stifle  down  the  fumes  or  vapour,  which  to  them 
is  so  destructive.  It  is  useless  to  visit  a  nest, 
apply  a  dose  of  cyanide,  and  then  leave  it,  hop- 
ing that  its  destruction  is  assured,  even  if  all 
the  wasps  on  the  wing  pass  in  and  remain  in 
the  nest.  To  those  who  have  watched  their 
progress,  it  is  well  known  that  those  in  the 
maggot  stage  hatch  and  re-establish  the  nest  in 
a  surprisingly  short  time.  To  obviate  this,  one 
must  visit  the  nest  with  a  spade  only  a  few 
hours  after  the  solution  is  applied,  dig  it 
out  and  beat  it  into  a  paste.  Sometimes, 
when  to  outward  appearance  all  is  quiet,  a 
()uantity  of  winged  and  living  wasps  are  dis- 
turbed in  the  course  of  digging  out  the  nest. 
I  have  found  a  pot  of  water  quickly  thrown 
on  them  greatly  facilitate  their  end.  The 
cyanide 'supplied  to  me  in  ^-Ib.  or  1-lb.  bottles 
is  in  lumps,  which  is  easily  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  and  I  find  it  better  to  mix  only  as  much 
as  can  be  used  at  once,  because  the  loss  by 
evaporation  is  such  that  the  solution  is  rendered 
almost  valueless  in  a  day  or  two.  It  should 
both  in  a  dry  and  liquid  state  be  carefully  sealed 
against  air.  Two  or  three  lumps,  according  to 
size,  suftice  for  a  pint  of  water,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  poured  well  into  the  entrance  soon 
commits  havoc  among  the  inmates  and  those 
passing  in.  Nests  are  most  easily  found  when 
the  sun  shines,  because  wasps  are  then  traced 
for  some  distance  on  the  wing,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  their  nests  can  be  often  ascertained  by 
noting  the  course  taken  on  leaving  the  fruit 
trees.  Bottles  filled  with  sugar  and  beer,  or 
honey  and  water,  attract  and  destroy  a  quantity 
of  wasps  and  the  large  blue-bottle  flies,  which, 
when  in  quantity,  are  almost  equally  as  destruc- 
tive. This  perhaps  is  the  only  means  of  trap- 
ping the  flies  in  ([uestion,  and  it  is  surprising 
the  quantity  collected  in  large  sweet  bottles 
when  partly  filled  with  a  tempting  mixture. 
Roud  Ashton,  Wilta.  W.  Strugnell. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

From  the  trial  grounds  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  Gardens,  Chiswick,  several  varieties 
of  Onions  and  Potatoes,  also  one  of  Beet,  were 
sent  to  the  last  fortnightly  meeting.  These  had 
been  previously  approved  by  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table committee,  which  met  there  on  the  30th  of 
last  month,  and  were  brought  up  to  be  duly  con- 
firmed. Onions  were  exhibited  both  as  spring 
and  autumn  sown  in  each  variety,  this  being  a 
very  good  test.  Below  are  given  the  names  and 
description,  all  receiving  awards  of  merit : — 

Onion  Boxold's  Banbury  Cross. — A  large, 
fiattish-round  Onion.  From  Messrs.  J.  Nutting 
and  Sons,  Southwark  Street. 

Onion  Wroxton. — A  fine  round  Onion,  good 
both  in  spring  and  autumn.  From  Messrs.  Wat- 
kins  and  Simpson,  Exeter  Street,  Strand. 

Onion  Roush.vm  Park. — Also  good,  both  as 
spring  and  autumn.  From  Messrs.  Watkins  and 
Simpson. 

Onion  Nuneham  Park. — A  good  white  Spanish 
variety,  well  known.  From  Messrs.  J.  Nutting 
and  Sons. 

Onion  Hurst's  Banbury  Cross. — Large  and 
firm,  a  good  main-crop  kind.  From  Hurst  and 
Sons,  Houndsditch. 

Potato  The  Major. — A  white,  half-long  kid- 
ney.    From  Mr.  E.  Webber,  Worcester. 
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Potato  Miss  Ellen  Tekry. — A  round  white 
form  ;  a  great  cropper.  Krom  Mr.  E.  F.  Blinco, 
Haddon  Villas,  Hucknall  Torkard. 

I'uTATii  FiMiTdhT  Sekui.inc. — A  fino  white 
kidney  I'otato,  large,  and  an  excellent  cropper. 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Son,  Boston. 

Potato  Ciiai.lenck. — A  heavy  cropper,  tubers 
white,  flatti.'rh  round  in  !:hape.  Mr.  K.  Syden- 
ham, Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 

Potato  Dkvoniax. — White  kidney  of  medium 
size,  of  superior  flavour,  and  with  a  thin  skin. 
Mr.  0.  Thomas,  Windsor. 

Potato  Foo. — An  excellent  kidney  variety  from 
the  Canary  Isles.     Mr.  .J.  Wright,  Wandswoith. 

Potato  Fidlek's  QfEEX. — Another  good  \ariety 
Ijoth  in  shape  and  flavour.  Messrs.  Fidler  and 
Sons,  Reading. 

Beet  Reh  Olobe. — This  is  a  fine  deep-coloured 
form  of  the  Egyptian  Round.  From  Messrs. 
Watkins  and  Simpson,  Strand. 


NEW  DAHLIAS  AT  THE  CRYSTAL 

PALACE. 

Ok  the  show  and  fancy  types  but  very  few  new 
varieties  were  staged,  and  but  two  certificates  of 
merit  were  awarded,  viz.,  to 

Dahlia  David  Johnson.— A  well  formed  self 
show  variety,  good  in  petal  ant?  shape,  and  highly 
promising  ;  the  colour  salmon,  the  reverse  of  the 
petals  flushed  and  pencilled  with  delicate  purple. 
This  came  from  Mr.  (Jeo.  Humphries,  Chippen- 
ham.    The  other  certificate  was  given  to 

Dahlia  Wati.'Ii.man. — Yellow,  flaked  and  pen- 
cilled with  deep  crimson,  and  though  in  its 
colour  and  markings  like  one  or  two  already  in 
cultivation,  j'et  quite  distinct,  and  a  valuable 
addition  to  this  section.  It  came  from  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  Salisbur}-. 

The  additions  to  and  improvements  in  the  true 
Cactus  varieties  go  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
All  the  fears  originally  expressed  that  with  culti- 
vation the  distinctive  character  of  D.  .Juarczi 
would  become  lost  have,  happily,  been  falsified  ; 
it  has  become  both  intensified  and  refined,  and 
concurrently  appears  a  decidtd  and  much-needed 
improvement  in  the  habit  of  the  plants,  as  they 
are  more  free-flowering  and  throw  their  blooms 
well  above  the  foliage.  Some  of  our  choicest  va- 
rieties fail  in  these  respects,  but  there  is  reason  to 
hope  their  progeny  will  show  manifest  improve- 
ment. A  large  number  of  seedlings  was  staged 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  of  these  the  following 
obtained  certificates  of  merit  ;  — 

Dahlia  Mai;nikicent.— The  ground  cream, 
suffused  with  delicate  salmon-pink,  a  singulaily 
beautiful  and  distinct  variety,  with,  it  is  said,  a 
most  desirable  habit  of  growth.  FromMr.  J.Strud- 
wick,  Silverhill,  St.  Leonards  on -Sea. 

Dahlia  Mr.';.  Holford. —  Bright  scarlet  in 
colour,  a  small-flowered  or  pompon  variety  of 
true  Cactus  shape,  and  which,  judging  from  the 
sample  sent,  is  very  free  and  throws  its  blooms 
well  above  the  leaves.  It  was  recognised  as  a 
garden  variety  for  decorative  purposes.  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co. 

Dahlia  Countess  ok  Lonsoale.  —  Orange- 
salmon,  the  tips  of  the  petals  sufiused  with  deli- 
cate purple  :  one  of  those  exquisite  salmon  shades 
so  much  valued  for  decoration.  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co. 

Dahlia  Clown. — A  singularlj-  novel  variety, 
the  deeply  fluted  petals  very  pale  orange-red, 
distinctly  tipped  with  white.  This  is  in  the  way 
of  Aracbne,  but  larger  and  bolder  in  all  its  parts, 
and  makes  a  fine  and  striking  bunch  for  exhibi- 
tion.    Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co. 

Dahlia  Lrcics. — Bright  salmon-scarlet,  suf- 
fused with  Grange  ;  a  variety  of  great  refinement 
and  distinction.  It  was  selected  as  the  best  new 
Cactus  Dahlia  in  the  entire  exhibition.  Messrs. 
J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 

Dahlia  Anteloke.  —  A  bright  cerise  -  scarlet 
flower,  with  a  flush  of  orange  in  it  ;  in  the  way  of 
Fantasy,  a  type  which  exhibitors  are  seeking  to 
improve  and  extend.  From  Messrs.  J.  Burrell 
and  Co.,  Cambridge. 


Dahlia  Claribel  (Pompon). — Cream,  tipped 
with  crimson-purple  ;  a  distinct  and  attractive 
variety  of  fino  shape  and  (luality,  medium  size, 
and  (juite  compact.  From  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Royal  Xursery,  Slough. 

Dahlia  Snow  klake  (Pompon). — A  highly  re- 
fineil  pure  white  variety  of  medium  size  and  per- 
fect symmetry.  From  .Mr.  M.  V.  Scale,  Seven- 
oaks. 

Dahlia  Leslie  Seale  (Single).  —  This  has  a 
dark  crimson  ling  round  the  eye  and  a  margin  of 
pale  lilac,  distinct  and  attractive.  From  Mr. 
Seale. 

Dahlia  Eiui;  (Single). -Orange,  with  deep  edge 
of  salmon  flushed  with  delicate  mauve;  a  finely- 
formed  variety.  From  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone, 
Sunningdale. 

Dahlias  at  the  Aquarium. — At  the  Dahlia 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Atjuarium,  on  the  (ith 
inst. ,  a  representative  jury  of  exhibitors  and 
growers  awarded  certificates  of  merit  to  the  fol- 
lowing :— Cactus  Dahlia  Magnificent  (J.  Strud- 
wick)  ;  Cactus  Ranji,  shown  in  very  fine  charac- 
ter ((;.  Humphries)  ;  Cactus  The  Clown,  Vis- 
countess Sherbrooke,  and  Countess  of  Lonsdale 
(Keynes  and  t'o.) ;  pompon  Dahlia  Madeline  (C. 
Turner)  ;  show  Dahlia  David  .Johnson  ((i.  Hum- 
phries);  pompon  Dahlia  The  Duke  (Keynes  and 
Co.);  single  Dahlias  Columbine,  Loui.sette,  and 
Tommy  (T.  W.  Girdlestone) ;  pompon  Dahlias 
Snow  flake.  Distinction,  and  The  Demon,  and 
single  Les-lie  Seale  (M.  V.  Seale)  ;  and  Cactus 
Dahlias  Lucius  and  Antelope  (J.  Burrell  and  Co.). 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Pro- 
vident Society. — The  annual  dinner  of  this  society 
will  take  place  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on 
Wednesday,  October  o,  at  6.30  p.m.  Mr.  George 
Bunyard,  of  Maidstone,  has  kindly  consented  to 
preside. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  next 
fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  September  'iOth, 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster, 
from  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  A  lecture  on  "Fruit Grow- 
ing in  Suburban  Gardens "  will  be  given  at  .S 
o'clock  by  Mr.  W.  Roupell,  F.R.H  S. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Spiraea  tomentosa  alba. — I  send  you  flowera 
of  the  new  Spirji.-i  toxentosa  albi,  a  vory  distinct 
shrub. — T   Smith. 

*,*  This  is  a  rery  good  as  well  as  a  distinct  shrab. 
—Ed. 

Dracaena  Duchesa  of  York. —  While  this 
new-comer  cannot  boast  ct"  the  briUiant  colouring  of 
maDy  members  of  this  family,  it  certainly  possesses  a 
grace  and  beauty  that  will  render  it  welcome  in  many 
ways,  though  more  particularly,  perhaps,  as  a  table 
plant.  Thus  employed,  the  narrow,  g.acefully  recurv- 
ing leaves  will  proiuce  a  very  desirable  effect. 

CytiauB  nigricans.  —  Among  late  -  flowering 
slirubs  this  yellow  Broom  should  not  be  forgotten. 
It  is  especially  valuabla  to  brighten  up  at  this  season 
beds  or  borders  in  which  evergieeu  shrubs  are  largely 
grown.  I  sxw  C.  nigricans  the  other  djy  in  a  bed  in 
which  was  a  quantity  of  lihododendrons.  and  the 
bright  sprays  of  yellow  flowers  were  very  pleasing  and 
helped  to  lightea  up  the  bed. — S.  Arnuit. 

Solanum  pensile  is  a  very  beautifid  stove 
climber  from  South  America,  quite  free,  though  not 
excessive  or  rampant  in  grow-th,  and  producing  numer- 
ous drooping  clusters  of  flowers  of  a  vijlet-mauvo 
shade.  The  blossoms  individually  are  not  large,  but 
in  the  free  manner  of  their  production  have  a  decided 
and  pretty  effect,  the  clusters  of  flowers  drooping 
very  considerably.  Plants  nf  this  were  flowering 
freely  in  the  aquitie  stove  at  Kew  recently. 

Primula  obacnica. — Some  very  compact  and 
freely-fl'jwered  examples  of  this  species  may  now  be 
seen  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew.  where  ui  small  pots 
the  plants  are  arranged  in  masses  on  the  side  ttages, 
where  the  grouping  becomes  quite  effective.  In  large 
bitches  such  as  this  considerable  variation  may  be 
noticed  iu  the  seedlings,  and  these  doubtless  in  time  I 


and  by  further  development  will  form  the  basis  of  an 
improved  strain  of  this  very  useful  flowering  Primroeo. 

Begonia  cocci  nea. — This  is  a  very  useful  and 
free-flowering  ppoeie.',  that  when  required  will  cover  a 
cdnsiderable  space  with  its  abundant  succalent  growth 
and  blossoms.  These  latter  are  small  and  of  tlio  old 
typo.  Vet  such  plants  in  certain  p  )8iti  jna  in  Via 
greeidiouse  possess  an  undoubteil  value  more  from  the 
ttanilpoiut  of  a  floral  screen  perhaps  than  aught  else. 
It  requires  space  for  its  rather  numerous  branches, 
and  with  these  well  developed  comes  a  most  abundant 
flowiriitg. 

Rudbeckia  parp:irea  is  now  one  of  the  finest 
of  border  perennials,  a;.d  very  showy  withal  hy  reason 
of  its  distinctly  c  »loure  1  heids.  Few  suniiner-tlower- 
ing  plants  are  more  suited  to  grouping  freely  in  the 
garden,  and  few,  indeed,  are  cipabie  of  producing  so 
fine  a  displ(»y  of  col  )ur.  Not  only  is  it  good  and  dis- 
tinct in  colour,  but  the  habit  of  the  plant  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  its  strong  self-supporting  nature 
rendering  sticks  qiitie  unnecessary  unlesj  in  much 
exposed  places. 

Meadcw  SafFr-ons. — These  pretty  harbingers  of 
early  autuma  are  now  frst  pushing  into  flower  in 
gra-^sy  places  and  other  Sj^ots  where  they  Lave  been 
planted.  In  no  place  do  they  appear  to  so  much 
advantage  as  when  pushing  up  their  blac-rose  buds  iu 
the  short  fresh  green  gra's,  that  ni'ire  tlnn  compen- 
sates for  the  natural  bareness  of  their  appearance, 
(^uito  a  large  number  n  ay  be  seen  so  planted  and  now 
ftoxering  at  Kew,  not  all  in  one  place  happily,  but 
disposed  hither  and  thither. 

Belladonna  Lilies.— The  Belladonna  Lilies  are 
now  among  the  gajeit  of  bulbous  flowering  plants,  the 
bulbs,  where  these  are  strong  and  well  established, 
throwing  \\p  quite  a  profunon  of  flower-spikes  and 
large,  iiandsome  blossoms  in  a  charming  variety  of 
shades  that  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  rich  display.  All 
that  is  needed  to  succeed  with  thes3  things  is  a 
deeply-prepared  bed  of  sandy  soil  or  peat  and  loam  in 
equal  parts  and  some  old  mo.-tar  rubble  intermixed. 
This  and  a  comparatively  dry  and  warm  position 
usually  suit  them  admirably. 

Yellow  ground  Carnatioa  Cowslip.— 
This  is  one  of  the  beit.  .Just  now  1  am  gathering  the 
most  perfect  blooms  from  i\  Certainly  no  other 
variety  comes  near  it  as  an  all-round  useful  variety. 
I  shall  layer  every  shoot  of  it.  This  autumn  fl  jwer- 
icg  would  lead  one  to  believe  it  would  make  a  good 
pot  Cjruation.  Those  I  am  writing  of  were  planted 
out  last  October,  and  have  stood  the  last  winter 
better  than  many.  Tiie  growth  is  strung  and  tturdy, 
the  flowers  psrfec',  and  do  not  bust. — J.  Taylor, 
HardieicJce  Grot'je,  Slireirabiirij. 

Begonia  echinccephala. — Some  well-grown 
examples  of  this  handsome  and  free-flowering  species 
have  been  for  some  time  past  iu  bl  jom  iu  the  green- 
house at  Kew.  The  plants  in  (juestion  are  8:ime  6  feet 
high  and  are  bearing  numerous  trusses  of  the  pinkish 
white  flowers,  the  latter  heavily  studded  externally 
with  hristle-bke  ha'rs.  This  tine  species,  although  a 
great  attraction  iir  large  plants  such  as  this,  may  be 
flowered  quite  well  in  small  pots,  and  in  this  way 
prove  of  considerable  service.  In  the  large  conserva- 
tory a  few  pl-ants  of  this  attractive  species  are  ever 
welcome. 

Zauschneria  californica. — .Just  now  this  is 
one  of  the  brightest  and  most  attractive  plants  in 
my  garden.  The  scorching  sunshine  of  the  last 
few  weeks  seems  to  have  suited  it  admirably,  for 
while  other  border  plants  have  been  drooping 
under  the  influence  of  the  phenomenal  heat,  this 
has  retained  its  freshness  and  makes  a  welcome 
spot  of  vermilion  colour  which  catches  the  eye  at 
once.  It  is  growing  in  a  south  border,  under  the 
shelter  of  a  dwarf  wall,  exposed  to  the  full  power 
of  the  sun's  rays,  and  appears  perfectly  hapjiy  in 
its  surroundings.  It  is  exceedingly  useful  for 
cutting. — A.  E.  f;ii'.Bs,  Arenuc  Iloitxt,  Si.  AHniii.i. 

Colchicum  Bornmulleri.  —  Bornmullor's 
Meadow  Saffron  is  the  largest  and  most  effective 
of  the  Colchicums  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
surpassing  in  size  the  fine  C.  speciosum  maxi- 
mum. It  is  a  very  reliable  plant  here,  and  since 
I  first  purchased  it  a  few  years  ago  it  has 
increased  rapidly.  The  flowers  are  very  pale  in 
colour  when  they  open,  but  afterwards  deepen 
rapidly  until  they  become  deep  purple,  with  a 
broad  white  zone  at  the  base  of  the  interior.  A 
clump  of  this  Colchicum  is  very  pleasing,  showing 
the  various  stages  of  colouring,  passing  from 
ivory-white  and  ivory-white  flushed  rose  to  deep 
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purple.     The  leaves  in  summer  are  very  handsome. 
—  S.  Akncitt,  Carsefhori),  by  DnmJ'rk>i,  y.B. 

Bamboos  flowering  out  of  doors.— It  may 
interest  your  readers  to  linow  that  the  rare  event 
of  a  Bamboo  flowering  in  the  British  Isles  is  at  pre- 
sent occurring.  Arundinariaauricomais  flowering 
at  Castlewellan,  in  Ireland,  and  at  Batsford,  in 
Gloucestershire.  It  is  probably  showing  flower 
wherever  it  is  grown,  and  it  will  be  important 
that  those  in  whose  gardens  it  grows  should  note 

1,  any  exceptions  to  its  flowering  ;  2,  whether 

the  plants  die  after  seeding  ;  and  3,  whether  the 
seed  ripens  and  germinates.— A.  B.  F.  Mitford. 
*,*  This  same  Bamboo  is  also  flowering  at  Kew, 
as   will  be  seen  by  a  note  in  the  present  issue 
(p.  214).— El). 

Macrotomia  (Arnebia)  echioides.  —  The 
few  sprays  of  blossom  that  make  this  excellent 
plant  gay  at  the  present  time  are,  perhaps,  more 
welcome  than  its  fuller  complement  of  spring 
flowers  when  there  is  so  much  of  interest  .and 
beauty  daily  coming  into  bloom.  Just  now,  how- 
ever, flowering  alpine  or  rock  plants  are  scarce, 
the  most  profuse  among  all  being  a  few  Cam- 
panulas, such  as  C.  garganica  and  others.  In 
the  midst  of  this  dearth,  the  sulphury  and  yellow 
blossoms,  with  the  black  spots  very  prominent 
here  and  fast  fading  there,  always  make  this  an 
interesting  subject,  and  as  such  and  of  easy  cul- 
ture it  is  worth  growing  freely. 

Desmodium  canadense.— This  hardy  her- 
baceous plant  is  not  much  grown,  I  fancy,  except 
in  botanic  gardens,  but  it  deserves  a  word  of  com- 
mendation. It  throws  up  stems  4  feet  or  5  feet  in 
height,  clothed  with  rather  large  ternate  leaves, 
and  bears  terminal  spikes  of  small  rosy  purple 
flowers.  It  is  worth  growing  in  suitable  situa- 
tions if  only  for  the  fresh  bright  green  of  its 
foliage.  I  raised  it  several  years  ago  from  seed 
supplied  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  and  it 
has  made  itself  quite  at  home  in  a  London 
garden.  It  is  extremely  hardy,  flourishes  in  any 
soil,  and  even  the  exceptional  heat  and  drought 
of  the  past  few  weeks  have  had  but  little  effect 
upon  it. — R.  C. ,  Kensinijton. 

CEnothera  macrocarpa. — Has  any  reader  of 
The  Garden  adopted  the  experiment  of  pinching 
or  otherwise  stopping  the  shoots  of  this  showy 
plant  with  a  view  to  getting  a  later  bloom  ?  If 
not,  it  is  worth  doing  in  those  gardens  where  a 
late  display  of  such  things  is  valued  ;  or,  again, 
when  a  prolonged  succession  of  flower  is  looked 
for.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  remove  the  point 
of  the  growth  in  the  early  stages  ;  a  few  may  be 
so  treated  a  second  time.  A  similar  plan  may 
be  adopted  with  spring-struck  cuttings,  removing 
the  tip  of  the  shoot  as  soon  as  the  young  plants 
are  potted  and  have  taken  to  the  fresh  sol. 
Few  plants  are  so  showy  as  this  Evening  Prim- 
rose, and  such  things  are  worth  retaining  in  our 
gardens  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

Salvia  splendens  grandiflora. — A  superb 
display  of  tins  brilliant  plant  may  now  be  seen  at 
Gunnersbury  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild.  The  plants,  which  are  growing 
in  lO-inch  or  11-inch  pots,  are  close  upon  4  feet  in 
height,  and  are  a  blaze  of  colour.  Mr.  Hudson 
has  arranged  the  whole  of  the  plants  on  the  floor 
in  one  of  the  new  spacious  fruit  forcing  houses  in 
these  gardens,  which,  taken  all  in  all,  are  models 
of  lightness  and  simplicity  combined.  There  are 
about  100  of  these  Salvias  of  exceptional  vigour, 
freely  branched  and  densely  furnislied  with  the 
vermilion-scarlet  flowers.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  so  brilliant  a  colour  should  have  borne  the 
recent  great  heat  with  impunity,  the  blossoms 
individually  lasting  a  long  time  in  good  condition. 
Helianthus  Miss  Mellish.— This  Sunflower 
is,  I  think,  unusually  tine  with  me  this  year.  The 
long  spell  of  dry  weather  we  had  in  summer 
appears  to  have  suited  it  well.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  brilliant  in  colour  and  the  longer  the 
plants  become  established  the  more  vigorous  do 
they  seem  to  become.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair 
to  so  fine  a  plant  to  indicate  a  fault,  but  it  has 
one,  and  that  is  its  rapid  spread  at  the  roots  liy 
means    of    underground    runners.      This    rapid 


increase 


is  also  a  merit,   as  it  is 


when  seen  in 
quantity  that  it  is  most  effective.  One  occasion- 
ally sees  in  gardens  that  other  and  inferior  Sun- 
flowers have  been  substituted  for  the  true  plant. 
H.  Miss  Mellish  was  originally  found  in  a  garden 
by  Mr.  .loseph  Mallender,  head  gardener  to  Miss 
Mellish,  of  Hodsock  Priory,  and  was  named  in 
honour  of  that  lady.— S.  Arnott. 

Passiflora  Constance  Eliott  in  Kirkcud- 
bright. —  0  n  the  garden  front  of  Orchard  ton ,  Castle 
Douglas,  N.B.,  the  seat  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Robinson- 
Douglas,  is  a  fine  plant  of  Passiflora  Constance 
Eliott.  Last  week  it  was  blooming  profusely, 
although  many  of  the  earlier  blooms  were  over. 
Since  the  memorable  winter  of  1894-95  it  has 
suffered  little  in  winter,  and  seeing  that  it  sur- 
vived the  almost  arctic  season  referred  to,  it  is 
likely  that  this  charming  white  Passion  Flower 
will  live  for  many  years.  This  is  interesting,  as, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  not  a  similar 
example  in  the  S.E.  of  Kirkcudbrightshire.  The 
climate  at  Orchardton  is  mild  in  winter  from  its 
proximity  to  the  Solway  Firth,  and  Mr.  Robinson- 
Douglas's  success  with  Passiflora  Constance  Eliott 
and  other  choice  shrubs  shows  how  well  adapted 
a  great  part  of  the  west  of  Scotland  is  for  testing 
reputedly  tender  plants,— S.  Aun'ott. 

Tricuspidaria  hexapetala  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.— Some  of  us  have  recently  written  in 
praise  of  this  distinct  plant  in  The  Gauden,  and 
some  have  been  surprised  to  hear  of  its  success 
with  Mr.  Osgood  H.  Mackenzie  at  Inverewe,  in 
Ross-shire.  Judging  from  several  most  interest- 
ing letters  I  have  had  from  Mr.  Mackenzie,  he 
can  successfully  grow  on  his  gravelly  soil  plants 
we  fail  with  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Although 
I  had  resolved  to  try  Tricuspidaria  hexapetala 
(Crinodendron  Hookeri  of  some)  in  my  garden,  it 
was  with  considerable  hesitation.  It  was  with 
pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  saw  it  this  month  in 
the  rock  garden  at  Orchardton,  in  S.E.  Kirkcud- 
brightshire. Its  normal  blooming  season  is  long 
past,  but  two  flowers  were  nearly  fully  open  and  a 
large  number  of  buds  were  also  formed.  The 
buds  appear  to  form  early  for  the  succeeding  sea- 
son, and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  some  dis- 
tricts in  flowering  the  Tricuspidaria  seems  to 
arise  from  these  buds  being  injured  during  winter. 
At  Orchardton  T.  hexapetala  is  not  grown  on  a 
wall,  but  as  a  bush  in  the  rock  garden.  Here, 
from  its  being  on  an  elevated  position,  one  can  see 
the  flowers  well.  From  the  way  in  which  this 
plant  thrives  here,  one  may  hope  it  will  prove 
amenable  to  cultivation  in  more  gardens  than 
could  be  expected  from  its  Chilian  origin,  although 
we  have  a  considerable  number  of  hardy  plants 
from  that  region.— S.  Arnott. 

Two  good  Kniphoflas.— Kniphofia  Pfitzeri 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  Torch  Lilies,  its 
sturdy  spikes  of  a  bright  orange  scarlet  colour 
standing  well  .above  the  plants  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  With  me  it  proves  to  be  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  apparently  appreciates  the  liberal 
dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  which  it  gets  each 
spring  and  autumn.  I  have  noticed  that  Mr. 
Maurice  Prichard,  of  Christchurch,  usually  shows 
some  very  fine  spikes  of  this  jilant  in  his  exhibits 
at  the  various  flower  shows,  and  it  is  to  him  I  am 
indebted  for  the  introduction  of  this  plant  into 
my  garden.  Another  good  Kniphofia  is  K. 
Macowani,  the  coral-red  spikes  of  which  are  of  a 
most  pleasing  tint,  m.aking  it  a  great  favourite  of 
mine.  Unfortunately,  my  plant  was  accidentally 
disturbed  in  the  spring,  and  will  not  bloom  so 
freely  as  usual  this  year  in  consequence.  These 
two  varieties  should  be  in  every  collection.  While 
speaking  of  Kniphofias  it  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  a  plant  of  the  ordinary  K.  Uvaria  growing  in 
a  north  border  has  this  year  thrown  up  as  mariy 
as  seventeen  flower-spikes.— A.  E.  Gibes,  St. 
Albans. 

*  *  When  recently  at  Saltwood  Castle,  near 
Hythe,  we  noticed  on  the  grass  a  very  handsome 
plant  of  K.  Uvaria  which  was  throwing  up  a  pro- 
fusion of  its  handsome  si^ikes.  At  the  same  place 
»  plant  of  Vitis  inconstans  on  tlie  walls  of  the 


mantle  of  scarlet  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants  that  one  can  grow  for  covering  bare  walls. 
It  was  planted  in  the  grass  and  the  position 
seemed  to  suit  it  in  every  way.— Ed. 


M.  Nabonnand.— The  French  Society  of 
Rose  Growers,  at  their  congress  held  at  Lyons  on 
the  2nd  of  this  month,  conferred  by  vote  the 
medal  of  the  society,  given  to  the  Rose  grower 
who  has  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  Rose  cul- 
ture, to  Monsieur  Nabonnand,  sen.  (Pfere),  of 
(Jolfe  Juan,  Alpes  Maritimes.  M.  Nabonnand  is 
the  raiser  of  eome  Roses— such  as  G.  Nabonnand 
—that  to  English  growers  will  seem  better  than 
many  medal  kinds. 

Fungus  on  grass.— Enclosed  I  send  you  some 
blades  of  grass  covered  with  some  golden-coloured 
fungus  or  something,  my  attention  being  called  to 
it  by  a  lady  walking  on  the  grass  having  her  shoes 
covered  with  what  looked  like  gold  dust,  and  on 
my  examining  the  grass  I  found  it  covered  with 
it.  I  previously  thought  it  had  gone  yellow  from 
want  of  rain.  This  grass  was  sown  about  last 
May,  and  was  put  in  very  thickly.  I  shall  be 
obliged  if  you  can  let  me  know  the  name  of  the 
disease,  also  a  remedy.— Thomas  M.\y. 

*„*  Your  grass  is  infested  with  one  of  the 
corn  or  grass  rusts,  probably  Trichobasis  rubigo 
vera.  As  regards  a  remedy,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  to  be  done.  Watering  lightly  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  might  be  useful,  but  I  doubt  if  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  use.  I  do  not  imagine 
the  grass  will  really  suffer.— G.  S.  S. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— Another  re- 
markably hot  week.  On  the  8th  the  shade  tem- 
perature rose  to  90°,  which  is  8°  higher  than  any 
similar  reading  in  September  during  the  preceding 
twelve  years,  and  6"  higher  than  any  temperature 
recorded  duiing  either  of  the  summer  months  this 
year.  In  fact,  only  once  before  in  the  past  thirteen 
years  has  90°  been  reached  or  exceeded  at  any 
period  of  the  year.  The  previous  night  was  also 
extremely  warm,  the  temperature  in  the  thermo- 
meter screen  never  falling  lower  than  61'',  which 
is  the  highest  minimum  reading  in  September  for 
twelve  years.  The  ground  during  the  week  has 
been  even  more  exceptionally  warm  than  the  air, 
the  highest  readings  at  2  feet  and  1  foot  deep 
being  respectively  67°  and  72° :  whereas  the  pre- 
vious highest  temperatures  recorded  in  September 
have  been  for  these  depths  64°  and  69°.  On  the 
hottest  day  (the  8th)  the  ditl'erence  between  the 
readings  of  an  ordinary  thermometer  and  one 
with  its  bulb  kept  constantly  moist  amounted  to 
as  much  as  22°  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In 
no  previous  September  has  the  air  been  so  dry  as 
indicated  by  this  difference  in  the  readings  of 
these  two  thermometers.  No  rain  has  now  fallen 
for  over  a  fortnight,  and  no  rain-water  whatever 
has  come  through  either  percolation  gauge  for 
twelve  days.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for 
over  7  hours  a  day,  the  average  for  a  September 
day  being  about  ih  hours.— E.  M.,  BerkhamUed. 


castle  was  a  blaze  of  rich  colour.     Thus  seen  in  its 


Hale  rarm    Nurseriep,  Tottenham.— We 

are  asked  to  state  that  the  above  business  has  now 
been  acquired  by  Mr.  J.  11.  Oaborne.  It  is  intended 
as  soon  as  possible  to  form  tbe  business  into  a  bmited 
company  under  the  style  of  "  Thomas  S.  Ware,  Ltd.' 

Kecrf  ation  ground  for  Swanley.  —  Sir 
WU  ixm  Hart  Djke,  M.P.,  has  notitied  his  intention 
to  band  over  as  a  gift  nine  acres  of  land  adjoining 
Swanky  Junction  Station,  to  be  used  as  a  recreation 
ground  by  the  people  of  Swanley  Junction  and  the 
neighbourhood. 

A  new  white  Everlastin  g  Pea.— Will  any- 
one tell  me  what  is  the  correct  name  of  the  tine  new 
white  Pea  shown  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Roj  al 
Horticultural  Society  ;^  It  is  so  described  that  it  may 
either  be  Latbyrus  grand'florus  albus,  which  would  be 
a  splendid  new  thing,  or  Lathyrus  latifolius  albus  yar. 
erandiflorus,  which  I  strongly  suspect  is  the  plaLt 
raeant.-H.  E.  W^ 

Name  of  plant. — J.  M.  ff.— Sapocaria  officinalis 
fl.-pl. 
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Crotaavd  and  Fratt  :— 

Fruit  lilossom  and  irops 
Gernumy,  fruit  ETOwing  in  . 
Grape  Duke  of  Bucleueh  .. 
Nectarine  Piue-applu   .. 
Orch;irdf,  dried-tip 

Stove  and  Greenhoase: 

Fuchsias 

Hyacinths,  manure  for 
Rhododendrons  in  flower  .. 
atephanotis,  culture  of 
Taljcroses 

The  Market  Garden:— 

Plums  in  Kent       ..     ..     _ 

Orohldi  :— 

Aerides  suavissimum    ,, 
Cattleya  aurea                 ... 
Cattleya  hicolor  marginata.. 
Cdttleya  Eros 


(Ulitatrations  in  Italics.) 
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Cattleya  Harrlsonire 
Coelia  macrostachya 
Cymbidium  Masters! 
Dendrobium  Dearei 
Ih'H'frodiinn  Daini .. 
Dendrobmm  speciosissimum 
Epidendrum  polybulbon     .. 

Lii'lia  elegana _ 

L;t!lio-Caltleya  corbeilleusis. 
Miltonia  spectabiUs  Moreli- 

ana 

Monnodes  pardinum 
Uncidium  aurosum 
Orchid«,  cool  house 
Orchids  now-a-days 
Vanda  Hookoriana.. 
Warscewiczella  Wendlandi 


Flower  :— 

Clematis,  the  hybrid 
Crocosmia  imperialis 
Daffodils,  bicolor  .. 
Erigeron  speciosus 
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Carpenteria  californica 
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Carpentrria  (■•ijil'iirnini,   in  a 

Omphalodes  Lueiliiu     . .     . . 

242 

Di  rtinshir''  f/arilen 
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Rocket,   cutting  down    the 

Stag's-horn  Sumach,  the    ,, 

sas 

white      
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Royal  Horticultural      . .     . . 
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Oame'lla,  the  species  of 
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Androsace  lanuginosa  ..     .. 
Broom,  the  Spanish      ..     .. 
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Camdlia  tree  in  ths  open  air,. 

Ceanothus    Gloire    de   Ver- 

Week's Vork  ;— 

sailles    

Colchicum  Sibthorpi    ..     .. 
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Fruit  house?,  work  in . . 
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Cyclamen    hederffifolium 

Kitchen  garden,  work  in  the 
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Garden,  the  formal       .,     .. 
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Pteris  tricolor ,     ., 
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Weather  in  West  Herts 

258 

Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

FRUIT  BLOSSOM  AND  CROPS. 
The  meagreness  of  our  hardy  fruit  crops  this 
year  throughout  the  country  is  attributed  to 
various  causes  by  dift'erent  growers.  Some 
imagine  that  the  late  spring  frosts  are  to  blame, 
others  tliat  the  cold,  cutting  winds,  prevalent 
during  the  Howering  period,  are  accountable  for 
the  mischief,  while  not  a  few  remark  on  the 
alternate  crops  and  failures  occasioned  by  ex- 
hausted soil  and  the  feeble  vitality  of  the 
trees.  All  of  these  causes  no  doubt  contributed 
in  some  degree  to  the  failures  or  partial 
failures  met  with  in  difl'erent  localities.  The 
influence  of  frost  on  the  flowers  was  next  to  nil 
in  some  neighbourhoods,  whilst,  perhaps,  in 
colder  and  more  moist  situations  its  injurious 
effect  would  be  manifested.  The  cold,  cutting 
winds  were,  however,  pretty  evenly  measured 
out  to  all  in  the  island,  and  the  bruising  and 
otherwise  damaging  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as 
the  robbing  them  of  their  moisture,  may  be 
credited  to  their  evil  agency.  With  feeble 
health— a  bad  circulation— tlie  badly  nurtured 
trees  would  be  in  sorry  plight  to  meet  the  ex- 
cessive demand  made  upon  them  in  the  way  of 
moisture,  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  enormous 
wealth  of  bloom  they  were  struggling  to  per- 
fcet.  The  neglected  trees  that  only  carry  a 
crop  about  every  second  or  third  year  are  the 
ones  which  yield  to  inclement  atmospheric 
f<  rces  the  most  readily.  The  exceptional 
amount  of  blossom,  too,  that  the  plants 
were  bearing  wtjuld  materially  aid  in  ex- 
hausting them  of  their  manufactured  or  digested 
food,  and  be  the  means  of  still  further  impairing 
health  and  vitality.  Besides  the  waste  of  the 
plants'  food,  occasioned  by  allowing  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  useless  "blossom  to  develop, 
there  is  the  excessive  drain  on  the  sap  .supjjly 
to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  well-being  of 
the  trees  and  crojis.  At  this  early  time  of  the 
year  the  soil  is  cold  and  young  roots  are  few, 
old  ones  are  not  active,  and  it  is  questionable  if 


the  plant  can  supply  the  flowers  with  sufticient 
moisture  to  enable  them,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  to  mature  and  set,  even  were 
the  tree  able  to  furnish  the  food  -  materials 
necessary  for  them  to  do  so.  In  the  absence 
of  sufticient  moisture  to  meet  the  demands  of 
flowers  and  atmosphere,  imperfect  and  weakened 
blossoms  would  be  the  result.  This,  combined 
with  the  complete  exhaustion  of  the  stored  food 
of  the  previous  year  and  the  crippled  health  of 
the  trees,  renders  the  chances  of  a  crop  smaller. 
For,  even  although  a  fairly  good  set  were 
secured,  the  vitality  of  the  plant  would  be  so 
weakened  that  the  newly-formed  fruits  would 
drop  off  from  want  of  support.  The  enormous 
wealth  of  blossom,  then,  looked  at  from  this 
point  of  view,  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  our  fruit  trees  in  feeble  health.  To 
remedy  these  evil  effects  we  would  either  have 
to  improve  the  health— circulation — or  reduce 
the  amount  of  work  of  the  plant.  The  former 
can,  in  most  cases,  be  accomplished  by  feeding, 
and  the  latter  by  thinning  the  buds.  By  the 
thinning  of  the  flower-buds  of  old  and  not 
too  robust  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  I  have 
secured  better  health  in  the  plants,  and  conse- 
quently heavier  crops  of  much  finer  fruit  than 
formerly  obtained.  By  this  process  of  con- 
.serving  the  plants'  energy  and  concentrating  it 
into  a  limited  number  of  channels,  we  might 
be  able  to  enhance  the  chances  of  our  hardy  fruit 
crops.  Of  course,  with  large  standard  trees  of 
-Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  the  opera- 
tion of  thinning  tlie  flower-buds  would  be  a 
rather  big  undertaking,  but  with  wall  trees 
and  those  in  bush  and  pyramidal  forms  on 
dwarfing  stocks  it  would  be  a  simple  matter. 
It  should  only,  however,  be  plants  with  im- 
paired health  that  should  be  treated  in  this 
manner.  Strong,  vigorous  ones,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  benefited  by  being  allowed  to  carry 
all  their  bloom,  which,  by  the  way,  is  usually 
sparsely  distributed  over  the  trees.  Again,  the 
thinning  of  the  buds  should  not  be  uniform 
with  all  plants,  but  rather  regulated  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  vitality  of  each,  thinning  most 


severely  the  trees  with  the  weakest  constitu- 
tions. J.   RinUELL. 

DRIED-UP  ORCHARDS. 

Even  in  the  good  fruit  counties  one  may  often 
see  orchards  starved  from  want  of  water,  and  the 
turf  almost  brown  as  the  desert.  That  is  the 
result  of  neglect  in  our  dry  summers.  Where 
manure  is  plentiful  it  is  well  to  use  it  as  a  mulch 
for  such  trees,  but  we  write  in  the  hope  of  calling 
attention  to  the  unused  materials  at  hand  for 
keeping  the  roots  of  such  trees  safe  from  the 
effects  of  drought.  Not  only  the  tree  roots  want 
the  water,  but  the  roots  of  the  grass,  which  is 
very  apt  to  suck  all  the  moisture  out  of  the  soil. 
The  competition  of  the  grass  could  be  put  an  end 
to  at  once  and  the  trees  very  much  nourished  by 
the  use  of  a  simple  and  easily  found  mulching 
from  materials  which  are  often  plentiful  and  even 
sometimes  do  harm  in  a  country  place.  Among 
the  best  of  these,  where  plentiful,  is  the  common 
Furze,  if  cut  down  in  spring  and  placed  over  the 
ground  round  the  base  ol  the  orchard  trees.  It 
would,  in  this  way,  prevent  the  grass  from  rob- 
bing the  trees  and  let  the  water  fall  through  the 
ground,  helping  to  keep  it  there,  too,  by  prevent- 
ing direct  evaporation  ;  moreover,  the  small 
leaves  falling  off  nourish  the  ground.  So  again 
the  sweepings  of  drives  and  of  the  farm  or  garden 
yards  are  useful,  and  also  any  small  faggots 
which  are  often  allowed  to  rot  in  the  woods 
after  the  underwood  is  cleared.  They  fetch  such 
a  low  price  that  they  are  not  worth  selling,  but 
such  faggots  if  placed  round  the  roots  of  fruit 
trees  often  do  good.  Then  also  there  are  the 
weeds  and  refuse  of  gardens  of  all  kinds  which 
form  detestable  rubbish  heaps,  that  would  be 
much  better  abolished,  and  all  cleanings  from  the 
garden  placed  directly  over  the  roots  of  orchard 
trees.  There  is  so  often  an  orchard  near  the 
garden,  that  this  would  generally  be  a  handy  way 
of  getting  rid  of  green  rubbish,  and  if  spread  for 
a  few  feet  on  all  sides  about  a  tree  would  not  only 
keep  the  grass  in  check,  but  the  accumulation  of 
such  spare  stuff  year  by  year  would  promote 
healthy  growth  and  good  crops. 

Even  rank  weeds,  that  swarm  about  yards  and 
shrubberies,  would  help.  We  are  often  asked 
how  to  get  rid  of  rank  weeds  of  this  sort,  and  one 
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of  the  best  ways  to  weaken  them  and  help 
towards  their  destruction  is  by  mowing  them 
down  in  the  pride  of  their  growth  in  the  middle 
of  summer — Nettles  and  Docks,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  instead  of  burning  them  or  taking  them 
to  the  rubbish  heap  use  them  over  the  tree  roots. 
Even  the  weeds  growing  round  the  base  of  the 
trees,  if  cut  down  and  left  on  the  ground,  and  at 
the  same  time  some  of  the  grass  near  thrown  with 
them,  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  growth 
and  health  of  fruit  trees. — Fidd. 


Fruit  growing  in  Germany.— Wurtemberg 
grows  more  fruit  than  any  other  part  of  Germany. 
It  contains  over  seven  millions  of  fruit  trees, 
which  produce  60,000  tons  of  fruit,  valued  at 
£300,000.  Notwithstanding  this  abundant  pro- 
duce, the  Kingdom  imports  heavily,  particularly 
Apples,  which  are  converted  into  cider.  In  1891 
this  importation  was  valued  at  £350,000. 
Throughout  Southern  Germany  the  culture  of  fruit 
is  practised  along  with  heavy  agriculture,  so  that 
one  commonly  meets  with  fruit  trees  among  the 
cornfields  and  meadows,  as  along  the  high  roads. 
But  in  Northern  and  Central  Germany  this  is  not 
tolerated,  and  fruit  is  confined  to  the  orchards 
and  high  roads.  Germany  exported  in  1891  fresh 
fruit  valued  at  £468,900,  and  imported  Southern 
fruits  to  the  value  of  £786,350. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FRUIT. 


PiEE-apple  Nectarine.— For  flavour  this  Nec- 
tarine is  difficult  to  heat.  The  only  fault  I  know 
that  it  possesses  is  that  of  showing  a  tendency  to 
shrivel  just  when  ripening.  Some  of  the  best  samples 
I  have  seen  of  it,  and  these  were  absolutely  free  from 
shrivelling,  were  early  this  month  at  Aldenham  Park. 
Mr.  Beckett  attributes  his  success  with  this  variety 
and  its  perfect  freedom  from  shrivelling  to  abundance 
of  water  at  the  roots  during  the  lipening  stages. 
— E.  M. 

Grape  Duke  of  Buccleuch.— Some  remark- 
ably fine  specimens  of  this  handsome  Grape  were  to 
be  seen  in  one  of  the  vineries  at  Guutou  Park  at  the 
end  of  August.  The  bunches  were  not  of  exceptional 
size,  but  the  berries  were  very  large,  and,  what  is 
more,  they  had  put  on  that  colour  which  is  so  desir- 
able in  this  Giape,  when  seen  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition. To  his  success  Mr.  Allan  attributes  the 
application  of  thade  to  the  glass  just  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  colouring.  Certaiuly  the  appear- 
ance of  the  berries  warranted  the  treatment  received. 
— E.  M. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


CULTURE  OF  STEPHANOTIS. 
The  note  by  "  A.  W."  on  this  plant  is  interest- 
ing, for,  as  hinted,  many  growers  are  unaware 
that  this  fine  climber  is  much  more  satisfactory  in 
a  fairly  cool  house  than  a  stove.  lb  makes  shorter- 
jointed  wood,  flowers  more  freely,  and  keeps  more 
free  of  insects  than  when  given  a  lot  of  heat. 
Atmospheric  moisture  is  necessary,  but  the  house 
must  not  be  over-heated.  In  the  west  of  England 
I  used  to  have  under  my  charge  a  large  plant 
hat  was  trained  over  the  roof  of  a  span-roofed 
structure  wherein  Maiden-hair  Ferns  were  grown 
for  cutting.  It  covered  the  entire  roof,  the  house 
being  about  20  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide.  At 
that  time  the  demand  for  cut  Fern  fronds  in  a 
deep  green  state  was  large,  and  consequently 
abundance  of  air  night  and  day  was  allowed,  the 
temperature  at  night  in  summer  rarely  exceeding 
50".  The  Stephanotis  was  planted  in  a  brick  pit, 
and  only  got  one  cleaning  each  year,  while, 
owing  to  the  Ferns  being  beneath  it,  the  syringe 
could  not  be  used  so  freely  as  was  desirable. 
But  the  hard,  sohd  shoots  had  always  a  bunch  of 
flower  at  each  joint,  and  very  little  mealy  bug 
was  present.  Again,  many  growers  use  far  too 
rich  a  soil  for  the  plant.  Good  fibrous  loam 
and  peat  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  little 
dried  cow  manure  rubbed  up  finely  makes  a 
good  basis,  and  if  a  few  lumps  of  charcoa  are 
added  this  allows  of  the  compost  Weing  rammed 
fairly  firmly  in  the  pots,  th  s  being  conducive  to 


hard  growth  and  thick  leaves.  This  may  seem 
rather  a  poor  compost,  but  the  flowers  will  set  up 
much  better  in  it  than  in  a  richer  one,  while  it  is 
easy  to  feed  the  plants  a  little  while  the  flowers 
are  forming.  The  roots  are  fairly  strong  and 
vigorous,  yet  they  are  easily  damaged  by  over- 
watering,  and  this  is  an  argument  for  pot  culture 
rather  than  planting  out.  The  roots  are  more 
under  control,  the  air  plays  more  freely  about 
them,  and  they  live  longer.  When  the  plants 
have  filled  all  the  available  space  annual  pruning 
is  necessary  ;  it  is  wise  even  in  the  younger  stages 
to  take  a  little  of  the  older  wood  out  after  flower- 
ing, but  it  is  imperative  with  large,  old  plants. 
If  left,  the  wood  gets  very  thick  in  places,  while 
much  of  the  older  growth  will  become  bare  of 
leaves.  The  Stephanotis  is  easily  propagated, 
but  the  long  cuttings  sometimes  used  are  quite 
unnecessary,  not  to  say  unsuitable.  The  best 
wood  to  use  is  the  short,  stubby  side  shoots  with 
leaves  about  half  an  inch  apart.  These  may  be 
inserted  about  an  inch  deep  in  a  light  sandy  com- 
post, kept  very  moist  and  close  for  a  little  while, 
when  every  cutting  will  root,  and  may  soon  be 
grown  into  nice  little  plants. — H. 

The  mention  that  has  been  made  con- 
cerning this  valued  climber  when  given  cool 
treatment  reminds  me  of  some  capital  plants 
I  saw  some  years  since  in  Cambridgeshire. 
These  were  planted  out  in  a  prepared  hole 
beneath  the  path  level  of  the  floor,  and  the 
arrangements  were  such  that  only  on  very  sharp 
nights  was  any  heat  turned  on  at  aU.  The 
plants  were  trained  to  a  brick  wall,  the  house 
facing  north  and  lean-to  in  character,  but  pro- 
tected on  the  warmer  side  by  a  house  of  ferns, 
which  of  course  materially  assisted  the  climber. 
At  the  same  time  the  actual  temperature  within 
the  house  was  often  very  low,  and  but  for  the  fact 
that  no  water  was  given  at  all  during  winter,  the 
plants  would  have  probably  perished.  The  plants 
moreover  remained  perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous, 
and  flowered  abundantly  each  year  during  summer 
with  a  regularity  that  became  proverbial.  It  is 
just  on  this  that  the  value  or  otherwise  of  grow- 
ing such  things  depends.  Of  course  such  a 
system  may  justly  be  described  as  experimental 
rather  than  cultural,  when  for  several  months 
of  the  year  no  attempt  is  made  to  grow  the  plant 
at  all.  Many  plants  will  with  impunity  endure  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  that  in  which  they 
are  grown.  But  the  chief  question  is,  are  such 
usually  profuse  flowering  plants  profitable  so 
grown,  or  the  reverse  ?  To  grow  a  surplus  plant 
or  two  in  the  conservatory  for  a  special  purpose  is, 
of  course,  another  matter,  and  as  such  may  be 
much  more  freely  indulged  in.  Ail  the  same  the 
gardener  will  not  follow  the  cool  system  for  those 
plants  from  which  he  expects  a  fair  crop  of  winter 
bloom.— E.  J^ 

FUCHSIAS. 
To  those  who  are  fond  of  Fuchsias  I  would 
strongly  recommend  the  practice  of  raising  a 
batch  from  seed  every  year,  for  seedlings  make 
well-shaped  plants  which  are  generally  very  free- 
flowering  and  useful,  and,  though  the  majority  of 
them  do  not  carry  blooms  of  a  qualitj'  that  would 
entitle  them  to  general  distribution,  all  are  suffi- 
ciently beautiful  to  admit  of  their  being  grown 
for  a  year  or  two  at  least,  while  now  and  then 
one  finds  a  real  gem.  Such  an  one  was  raised 
here  three  years  ago,  a  very  dwarf  grower,  the 
original  plant  being  only  now  about  a  foot  high, 
and  very  bushy.  It  has  a  small  flower,  no  larger 
than  that  of  the  old  F.  Riccartoni  ;  the  sepals  are 
a  bright  red,  and  the  tiny  double  corolla  pure 
white.  It  is  wonderfully  free-flowering,  and 
appears  to  have  most  of  the  attributes  of  a  good 
bedding  Fuchsia,  but  I  have  not  yet  tiied  it  in 
this  way  as  it  has  been  so  useful  in  small  pots  for 
vase  work.  Using  seed  supplied  by  a  reliable 
firm,  I  have  from  time  to  time  raised  many  really 
gooci  things,  and  a  large  percentage  has  been 
varieties  with  white  corollas  and  bright  red  tubes 
and  sepals.  These,  whether  single  or  double, 
are  generally  much  appreciated.  I  also  get  a 
great  variety  in  habit,  and  find  plants  suitable 


for  any  form  of  training — some  as  climbers,  others 
as  trailers  or  basket  plants,  and  others  again  that 
require  no  training  of  any  description  except  the 
annual  pruning  which  all  Fuchsias  more  or  less 
require.  Fuchsias  differ  greatly  in  their  require- 
ments, especially  as  regards  their  winter  treat- 
ment, and  I  believe  that  it  is  due  to  this  fact  that 
many  of  the  handsomest  species  or  varieties  are 
not  more  often  seen.  Take,  for  instance,  that 
lovely  hybrid  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  I  find  that 
if  this  is  dried  off  during  the  winter  in  the  way 
that  suits  most  Fuchsias  the  plants  seldom  re- 
cover, and,  if  they  do,  they  are  very  inferior  to 
those  that  are  kept  moist  enough  to  never  entirely 
lose  the  whole  of  their  leaves  until  pruned.  F. 
fulgens,  one  of  its  parents,  has  the  same  attri- 
butes, and  so,  too,  has  F.  splendens.  among  spe- 
cies, and  others  among  the  ordinary  varieties  that 
require  a  little  special  care  to  prevent  over-drying 
through  the  winter  could  be  named  ;  indeed,  any 
of  those  which  are  prone  to  dying  out  are  best 
treated  in  this  way  and  should  be  kept  apart 
from  the  others.  It  is  a  good  plan  with  these 
difficult  varieties  to  strike  some  cuttings  in 
August  or  September,  keeping  them  growing 
all  winter.  Such  cuttings  make  capital  plants 
the  next  year,  and  provide  against  losses  among 
older  stock.  J.  C.  Taixack. 


MANURES  FOR  HYACINTHS. 

When  a  Hyacinth  bulb  is  obtained  in  autumn 
from  a  salesman  it  is  understood  to  contain  em- 
bryo leaves  and  flower-spike,  and  sufficient  food 
material  to  develop  both  with  the  aid  of  water. 
This  supposition  is  annually  verified  by  the 
many  thousands  of  bulbs  grown  in  glasses. 
Knowing  this,  the  questions  arise,  Are  fertilisers 
essential  in  the  soil  of  those  grown  in  pots,  and, 
if  so,  why  ?  Looked  at  casually  we  would  be 
inclined  to  think  fertilisers  unnecessary,  and, 
perhaps,  when  normal  growth  and  blooms  are 
the  only  aims  of  the  cultivator,  this  is  so,  but  if 
we  wish  exceptional  spikes  and  abnormally  large 
flowers  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  other- 
wise. Again,  besides  merely  developing  the 
embryo  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  imported  bulb, 
it  might  also  be  desired  to  have  a  supply  of 
flowers  from  the  .«ame  bulb  for  a  number  of  con- 
secutive years.  By  thus  considering  the  objects 
we  have  in  view,  we  are  able  to  facilitate  the 
result  desired.  In  aiming  at  large  flower-spikes, 
fine  individual  blooms  and  good  colour,  it  will  in 
most  cases  be  necessary  to  add  potash  and  phos- 
phorus to  the  soil  at  potting  time.  One  shovel- 
ful of  wood-ashes,  or  1  lb.  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  1  lb.  mineral  superphosphate  to  every  barrow- 
load  of  soil,  and  well  mixed  a  month  before  being 
used,  will  form  an  excellent  compost  so  far  as 
plant  food  constituents  are  concerned.  If  there 
should  be  any  want  of  vitality  in  the  plants — 
apparent  by  soft,  flabby  leaves,  or  the  leaves 
curled  over  at  their  edges  —  then  assistance 
will  be  indispensable  in  the  form  of  a  nitro- 
genous manure.  The  best  form  in  which  this 
can  be  supplied  is  nitrate  of  soda,  at  the  rate 
of  half  an  ounce  to  two  gallons  of  water.  Of 
course,  nitrate  of  soda  should  be  used  with  dis- 
criminating intelligence,  for  an  excess  will  have  a  ■ 
tendency  to  the  production  of  large,  soft  leaves 
and  a  deficiency  in  the  colouring  of  the  flowers. 
But  being  a  manure  that  can  be  withheld  and 
applied  at  will — not  remaining  long  in  the  soil- 
growth  can  be  so  regulated  that  all  excesses  can 
be  guarded  against  by  its  rational  use.  Should 
the  aim  of  the  grower  be  to  cultivate  the  Hya- 
cinth bulb  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  an 
annual  crop  of  flowers  from  it,  the  leaves  ought  to 
be  encouraged  immediately  the  flower-spike  is 
fully  developed.  This  is  done  by  increasing  the 
available  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  With  a  fortnight's 
treatment  of  an  increased  strength  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  a  top  dressing  of  mineral  superphosphate 
should  be  given,  but  only  a  light  one.  Repeat 
the  application  of  phosphate  every  ten  days,  till 
the  leaves  show  signs  of  ripening.  This  will 
enable  the  bulb  to  form  another  crop  of  leaves 
and  flower,  and  lay  up  a  store  of  food  sufficient 
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for  thoir  normal  development.  Treated  in  this 
manner  re  manures,  the  same  Hyacinth  bulb  con- 
tinues to  annually  yield  good  spikes  of  lar{;e,  well- 
ooiourcd  flowers,  and  proves  that,  even  allhoufjli 
cheap,  it  mi^'ht  bo  economy  in  some  instances  to 
grow  the  bulbs  at  home.  J-  Rhiuki.i,. 

TUBEROSES. 
TiiKsK  sweetly  scented  Bowers  are  always  in  brisk 
demand,  and  althoujjh  the  plants  when  in  ilower 
are  rather  lanky  in  appearance,  they  do  well  for 
grouping.  The  culture  is  simple  in  the  extreme, 
and  yet  oven  when  f;ood  bulbs  are  procured  they 
arc  often  a  failure  at  the  hands  of  amateur 
erowers.  It  miy  be  conceded  at  the  tirst 
that  without  well- ripened  and  heavy  bulbs  no 
culture,  however  good,  will  produce  satisfactory 
results.  Wlien  received,  the  bulbs  must  be  thinly 
spread  out  in  a  cool,  ih-y  store,  especially  if  they 
have  to  be  kept  for  late  work.  The  earliest  batch 
should  be  potted  in  a  size  only  just  Inrge  enough 
to  take  them  easily  and  allow  ut  a  little  fine  soil 
being  placed  around  them — this  because  it  will 
be  necessary  to  push  them  into  growth  almost  at 
once.     It  is   usually   the    least    satisfactory   lot 


Placed  over  a  moderate  heat  the  top  growth  soon 
begins  to  show,  and  the  young  leaves  may  grow 
about  4   inches   high   before  giving  a  shift   into 
5-ineh  pots,  these  being  quite  large  enough   for 
forced     bulbs.      The    roots    will     probably    not 
have    made    much     progress.       If    they     have, 
BO   much   the  better,   of    course,   as    the   spikes 
will    ultimately   be    stronger.     Water    sparingly 
at  the  root  and  keep  the  atmosphere  very  moist 
and   warm.     For  those  required   later,  a  better 
plan    is    to    pot    at    once    into    the     flowering 
size  and  stand  the  pots  in  a  cool,  dry  house  or 
shed,  watering  them  once,  allowing  them  to  get  a 
little  dry,  and  then  covering  the  pots  with  ashes. 
A  single  potting  may   be  made  to  supply  plants 
for  forcing  over  a  considerable  season,  as  they  may 
be  drawn  out  as  required  and  will  be  making  root 
in  the  meantime.     Tbe  latest  batch  must  be  kept 
out  of  the  soil  as  long  as  possible,  and  when  seen 
to  be  starting  to  grow,  potted  and  brought  on  as 
slowly  as  posbible  in  a  cool  house.     In  every  case 
it  is  of  the    utmost  importance  that  tbe  atmo- 
sphere is  kept  moiot  and  the  plants  looked  over  for 
insects  occasionally.     It  is  best  to  keep  them  out 
of  fruit  houjos  if  possible,   for  no  plant  that  is 
grown  is  more  liable  to  be  infested  by  red  spider. 
This  pc^  is  doubtless  imported  with  the  bulbs  in 
many   cases,    and    is   sure   to   attack   the   young 
foliage.     If    not   tiken   in   hand   at   once  it  will 
rapidly   overrun  the   entire  plant  and   prove  an 
intolerable  nuisance  in  the  houses.     I  have  tried 
sulphur  on  the  bulbs   before  potting,  but  with  no 
effect.     The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to   prevent 
the  pest  from   spreading  when  it  is  first  noticed  ; 
this  is  done  by  frequently  syringing  the  plants 
with  soft  water  and  vaporising  the  house  as  often 
as  convenient.     The   foliage    is  so  tender    that 
sponging,    unless    very   carefully  done,  leads  to 
damage. 

The  bulbs  are  usually  furnished  with  a  lot  of 
small  oB'sets,  and  these  should  be  picked  or  cut 
olT  before  potting,  as  if  left  they  grow  up  all 
around  the  main  stem  and  rob  it  of  nutriment, 
often  to  the  extent  of  preventing  the  main  stem 
from  developing,  when  the  plant  is,  of  course, 
useless.  Owing  to  the  amount  of  water  the 
plants  retiuire,  drainage  should  have  special 
attention,  and  tbe  crocks  may  be  covered  with  a 
little  rough  leaf  mould.  Moss,  or  other  material. 
They  grow  freely  enough  in  a  mixture  of  light 
sandy  loam,  well-decayed  horse  manure,  and 
leaf- mould,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand. 
A  little  of  the  sand  may  with  advantage  be 
l)laced  around  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  and  the  soil 
should  be  finished  with  the  top  of  the  latter 
well  out  of  it.  For  indoor  decoration  and 
grouping  in  the  conservatory,  it  is  often  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  plants  in  the  smallest  possible 
sized  pots.  The  spikes  will  not  be  so  fine  in 
these,  hut  they  will  be  very  useful  if  the  soil  is 
kept  moist  from  the  time  it  is  filled  with  roots 
and   these  are  well  fed  from  the  surface.     Any 


good  manure  will  do  for  this  purpose,  occasional 
waterings  with  soot-wator  being  helpful  to  the 
foliage.         ^^^^  I^' 

Rhododendrons  in  flower.  — The  dilforent 
.lavaiicso  Rhododendrons  aro  just  now  blooming 
freely;  indeed,  where  a  collection  of  them  is 
grown,  (lowers  more  or  less  in  number  can  be 
found  nearly  all  the  year  round.  This  class  of 
Rhododendrons  is  totally  unlike  any  others,  as 
they  grow  at  all  seasons,  and  as  soon  as  a  young 
shoot  has  reached  its  limit,  a  flower-bud  is  formed 
which  soon  develops  and  bears  a  cluster  of  blos- 
soms. The  reason  of  so  many  flowers  being 
produced  just  now  is  that  growth  is  more  active 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer  than  at  any  other 
time,  and  the  shoots  then  made  are  just  now 
bearing  their  blossoms  or  rapidly  approaching 
that  stage.  Then,  after  the  jircsent  crop  of 
bloom,  the  autumn  growth  which  will  flower  in 
the  spring  is  developed.  At  the  same  time, 
though  the  greater  numbrr  of  new  shoots  is  pro- 
duced during  tbese  two  periods,  fresh  growth  is 
continually  taking  place;  in  fact,  this  class  of 
Rhododendrons  may  be  described  as  almost  per- 
petual growing  and  perpetual  flowering.  They 
are  certainly  very  beautiful  subjects  for  the  green- 
house at  this  season,  though  during  the  winter 
they  need  a  structure  kept  at  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  So 
free- flowering  are  some  of  the  varieties,  that  it  will 
be  found  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  tbe  bloom- 
buds  for  a  time  to  induce  the  plant  to  make  more 
vigorous  growth. — H.  P. 


The  Market  Garden. 

PLUMS  IN   KENT, 
TiKinin  Plums  are  widely  grown  in  Kent,  they 
do  not  claim  their  own  districts  as  is  the  ease 
with  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries,   and    Cherries.      Plum   growing    from   a 
commercial   point  of  view  is  neither  confined  to 
county  nor  locality,  for  in  many  favoured  districts 
in  the  country  Plums  of  all  sorts  are  grown  ex- 
tensively for  sale.    Perhaps  this  has  had  the  ell'ect 
of  making  the  crop  a  general  rather  than  a  special 
one  in  Kent,  for  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
acres  are  devoted  to  the  fruit,  you  do  not  find 
large  areas  confined  alone  to  Plums,  as  is  the  case 
with  Cherries  and   other  fruits.     In   respect  to 
Plums,  Kent  does  not  possess  a  monopoly  to  the 
same  extent  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  fruits, 
and  as  growers  in  other  counties  also  send  large 
quantities  to  the  markets,  Kentish  fruit  farmers 
have  found  more   profitable  means  of   investing 
their  capital  by  devoting  their  chief  attention  to 
other  fruits  which  are  produced  principally  in  the 
county.     London  is  the  chief  market  for  Kentish 
Plums,  where  the  fruit  is  disposed  of  mainly  for 
cooking    and    preserve-making.     Some  growers, 
however,    living    in    the   neighbourhood    of    the 
popular  watering-places  on  the  Kentish  coast  do 
better  with  both  this  and  other  fruit  by  disposing 
of  it  at  these  resorts  than  by  sending  it  to  the 
metropolis,  where  returns  are  ruled  entirely   by 
the  state  of  the  market,  and  the  grower  must  be 
content  with  whatever  the  middleman  sends  him. 
It    must  not   be  thought    from   the   foregoing 
remarks   that  Plums  do   not  form  an   important 
item  in  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  Kentish 
fruit  farmer.     On  the  other  hand,  they  do,  and  the 
condition  of  the  Plum  crop  generally  has  a  great 
bearing   on   the   returns.     In  seasons  of   plenty, 
prices  sometimes  fall  so  low  that  the  fruit  hardly 
pays  for  gathering,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  the 
Plum  has  to  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  other 
directions.     Last  season,  for  instance.  Plums  and 
Damsons  were  both  scarce,  except  on  some  plan- 
tations, and  where  growers  were    fortunate    in 
having  a  moderate  crop,  prices  ruled  very  high 
indeed.     One   grower  in  the  Canterbury  district 
informed  me  last  season  that  he  made  more  in 
comparison  out  of  a  dozen  old  Damson  trees  that 
he  had  contemplated  cutting  down  than  from  any 
other  portion  of  his  farm.     This  year  there  will,  I 


think,  be  a  different  tale  to  tell.  In  some  districts 
tbe  fruit  is  thinly  distributed,  but  in  others,  trees 
of  the  more  common  varieties  are  laden  with  fruit, 
and  this  cannot  fail  to  have  its  effect  on  the 
miiikcts. 

In  the  cultivation  of  his  fruit  generally,  the 
Kcntith  grower  works  on  excellent  principles. 
lie  is  up-to-date  in  his  methods,  pays  close  atten- 
tion to  details,  keeps  a  sharp  look-out  for  good 
varieties  for  market,  nnd,  generally  speaking, 
follows  business  lines.  I  could  point  to  scores  of 
mixed  plantations,  as  well  as  Cherry  and  Apple 
orchards,  that  are  splendid  examples  of  cultural 
skill  in  face  of  the  continual  dismal  cry  that 
Englisli  fruit  growers  are  all  behindhand  in  their 
methods.  Fruit  growing  is  not  the  sure  and 
certain  means  of  making  a  fortune  that  some 
])Cople  would  have  us  believe.  There  are  a 
hundred  dilhcultics  in  the  way  to  be  overcome 
which  make  it  all  the  more  creditable  to  those 
who  do  succeed.  I  think  there  is  less  attention 
devoted  to  tbe  cultivation  of  Plums  in  the  county, 
however,  than  is  tbe  ease  with  other  important 
crops.  That  Kent  does  not  command  a  monopoly 
of  the  crop  may  be  the  reason,  but  if  some  of  the 
best  varieties  were  grown  in  preference  to  so 
many  common,  and  consequently  les-i  valuable, 
sorts,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  crop 
would  be  more  profitable.  There  are  hundreds  of 
trees  of  Pershore  and  other  common  Plums  grown 
along  the  sides  of  fruit  plantations  and  even  hop 
gardens  simply  for  the  sake  of  protection.  They 
serve  that  purpose  very  well,  and  in  favourable 
seasons  bear  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  but  the  quality 
is  not  good  enough  to  command  high  prices,  and, 
conseciuently,  most  of  them  are  disposed  of  to  the 
jam  factors  at  a  cheap  rate. 

The  old  Green  Gage  is  a  favourite  Plum  in 
Kent,  and,  taken  all  round,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable.  It  generally  fetches  a  good  price.  In 
recently-formed  plantations  some  of  the  later 
additions  to  the  Gage  section  are  to  be  met  with, 
but  the  old  and  well-tried  sort  is  the  most  popu- 
lar. Green  Gage  is  always  an  uncertain  cropper, 
and  in  some  seasons  a  few  bushels  of  fruit  fetch 
mere  than  treble  the  quantity  when  Gages  are 
plentiful.  Some  of  the  finest  Green  Gage  trees  I 
have  ever  .seen  are  in  mixed  plantations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  port  of  Sandwich. 
The  soil,  which  is  deep  and  mellow,  is  well  suited 
for  fruit  growing,  and  Plums  do  well.  This 
season  Green  Gages  are  a  good  crop,  but  prices 
are  only  moderate.  In  some  plantations  Plums 
are  grown  as  standards.  Gooseberries  occupying 
the  space  underneath.  While  the  Plums  are 
of  moderate  size  the  system  pays  well,  but  when 
the  trees  get  so  large  as  to  check  the  bush  fruit, 
the  sooner  the  latter  are  removed  and  the  ground 
turned  into  a  permanent  orchard  the  better,  as 
the  manure  and  labour  required  for  the  bush  fruit 
are  not  counterbalanced  by  the  crop. 

The  round  half  sieve  is  the  principal  receptacle 
in  which  Kentish  Gages  are  despatched  to  the 
market.  After  being  used  for  the  small  fruits, 
piles  of  hampers  are  returned  to  the  plantations 
for  the  later  fruits.  It  has  often  been  suggested 
that  money  might  be  made  out  of  Green  Gages  by 
packing  the  best  fruits  in  dainty  little  boxes  in 
tbe  same  manner  as  the  quantities  that  come  from 
France  and  are  sold  in  fruiterers'  shops.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  grower  having  tried  the  experiment, 
nor  do  I  think  it  would  be  very  profitable,  for 
though  Engbsh  fruit  growers  may  be  excellent 
cultivators,  dainty  packing  is  not  their  furle. 
Their  method  is  to  produce  in  bulk  and  dispose 
in  bulk,  and  if  dainty  packing  such  as  is  success- 
fully practised  on  the  Continent  ever  becomes 
common  in  this  country,  it  will  be  done  by  people 
who  will  buy  the  fruit  from  growers,  daintily 
pack  it  in  various  ways  and  then  dispose  of  it.  In 
this  way  there  may  be  an  opening  for  a  new  in- 
dustry. 

Victoria  has  proved  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Plums  in  cultivation,  and  tons  of  this  variety  are 
annually  despatched  to  London  and  other  markets 
from  various  parts  of  Kent.  It  is  frequently  met 
with  grown  as  bush  trees  in  plantations  in  con- 
junction with  Apples,  small  fruits  being  cultivated 
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between  the  rows.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on 
the  good  qualities  of  this  variety,  which  is  so 
well  known  to  everybody,  and  I  have  heard  the 
opinion  given  by  more  than  one  grower  that 
it  is  the  most  profitable  Plum  in  cultivation. 
It  crops  well  on  mofct  soils,  but  in  the  deep  rich 
medium  to  be  found  in  the  best  fruit-growing 
districts  in  Kent  the  fruit  is  fine  and  the 
flavour  so  delicious,  that  Kentish  Victorias  have 
few  equals  for  dessert  or  any  other  purpose. 
The  variety  is  a  sure  and  free  cropper,  and 
owing  to  climatic  advantages  the  fruit  from  this 
county  is  placed  early  in  the  market,  to  be 
followed  by  hardier  and  later  sorts.  Pond's  Seed- 
ling is  grown  somewhat  largely  and  is  gener- 
ally profitable.  (Jood  varieties  of  later  introduc- 
tion are  becoming  more  widely  cultivated  by 
the  most  energetic  growers.  Early  Prolific  and 
The  Czar  have  already  made  a  name  for  them- 
selves, and  I  have  met  with  numbers  of  trees  of 
these  varieties  in  recently-formed  plantations. 
Monarch  is  also  being  planted  for  a  late  crop. 
These  do  not  include  the  whole  of  the  varieties 
grown  in  Kent,  as  quantities  of  Cox's  Emperor, 
Orleans,  Jefferson's  and  other  sorts  are  annually 
dispatched  to  the  markets. 

Sharp  frosts  and  attacks  of  Might  are  among 
the  troubles  of  Plum  growers,  the  former  being 
the  worst  in  low  situations.  This  season  has  been 
a  bad  one  for  aphides,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  the  trees  in  many  places  presented  a 
pitiable  appearance.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
the  crop  is  good  in  most  districts  and  heavy  in 
some,  and  the  tropical  weather  experienced  during 
August  and  September  has  caused  the  fruit  to 
ripen  early,  which  means  that  the  Plum  season 
will  be  shorter  than  usual.  The  cultivation  of 
the  best  varieties  of  Plums  appears  to  be  on  the 
increase  on  Kentish  fruit  farms,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  presence  of  so  many  of  the  common 
heavy  cropping  but  inferior  sorts  is  the  means 
of  keeping  prices  down  and  checking  the  spread 
of  cultivation  of  high-class  varieties.  Owing 
to  the  quantities  that  are  grown  for  gale  in  other 
counties.  Plums  cannot  be  classed  amongst  the 
most  important  of  Kentish  crops  ;  still,  growers 
know  the  wisdom  of  not  having  all  their  eggs  in 
one  basket,  and  so  long  as  the  demand  for  them 
exists,  Plums  will  be  found  on  Kentish  fruit 
plantations.  G.  H.  H. 


so  to  speak,  between  it  and  the  growth.  Ex- 
ceptions there  may  be,  of  course,  but  this  I 
have  found  the  rule.  The  great  thing  then  is 
to  stimulate  root-action,  and  this  in  the  case  of 
the  plants  under  notice  cannot  be  done  by 
exciting  temperatures  or  anything  of  this  kind. 
These  will  in  fact  hinder  the  end  in  view,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  force  a  cool-house  Orchid. 


Orchids. 


COOL-HOUSE  ORCHIDS. 

Although  as  I  write  the  heat  is  intense,  it 
must  be  only  the  question  of  a  week  or  two 
before  we  get  a  change,  and  as  soon  as  the  first 
drop  in  the  temperature  occurs  a  start  must  be 
made  with  the  earliest  of  the  cool-house  species. 
A  thorough  overhauling  is  usually  necessary, 
cleaning  and  repotting  or  surfacing,  as  may 
be  required,  and  rearranging  for  the  winter. 
Repotting  is  of  course  the  most  important 
detail,  a  good  deal  depending  upon  how  it 
is  carried  out.  Wherever  it  is  possible  catch 
the  plants  when  the  growths  are  about  half 
made  up,  this  being  the  case  now  with  a  great 
many  of  the  O.  crispum,  O.  Pescatorei,  O. 
luteo-purpureum,  O.  Halli  and  O.  triumphans 
varieties.  I  have  often  noticed  that  dis- 
turbance of  the  roots  of  certain  plants  pre- 
disposes them  to  new  root-action,  and  in  the 
case  of  healthy  specimens,  so  far  from  doin" 
any  harm,  does  a  great  deal  of  good.  The  new 
roots  come  away  quickly,  take  hold  of  the  new 
compost,  and  ensure  the  making  up  of  a  fine 
pseudo-bulb  before  we  begin  to  look  for  spikes, 
while  the  spikes  produced  from  bulbs  well  deve- 
loped are  in  most  cases  finer  and  certainly  dis- 
tress the  plants  less  than  others  that  ajipear 
upon  a  half-finished  bulb.  The  energies  of  the 
])lant  in  the  one  case  are  entirely  devoted  to  the 
flower-.spike,  while  in  the  other  they  are  divided. 


A  far  better  plan  is  to  keep  up  a  very  moist 
atmosphere  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  roots  by  damping  freely   about  the  pots, 
keeping  the  compost  itself  a  little  on  the  dry 
side  both  before  and    after   repotting.     I   am 
.speaking    of    healthy,     well-rooted    plants,    of 
course.     As  regards  the  manner  of  potting  and 
material  used,  these  have  been  frequently  noted, 
and  it  is  only  necesfary  to  say  that  the  pots  or 
baskets  used  should  not  be  too  large.     Peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss  are  the  best  ingredients,   and 
these  should   be  held  in  an  open  condition  by 
adding  freely  crocks  and  charcoal.      Let  every- 
thing used   be   thoroughly  clean,   and  ensure  a 
quick  passage  for  water  by  plenty  of  drainage 
material.     It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  different 
species  have  roots  of  varying  size  ;  the  small, 
twining  roots  of  the  Odontoglots  referred  to  arc 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  Guatemalan  O. 
grande,  and  the  cool  section  of  Oncidiums,  such 
as  ().  macranthum,  O.  serratum,   O.  undulatum 
and  others  of  this  class.     No  hard  and  fast  rule 
can  be  made,  and  no  nice  distinction  laid  down, 
but  as  a  general  rule  the  larger  the  roots  are  the 
rougher  the  compost  and  the  larger  the  recep- 
tacle for  them.     It  will  also  be  noted  that  in  a 
great  many  instances  the  larger  the  roots,  the 
greater  percentage  of  Sphagnum  IMoss  is  liked 
by  them.     Where   plants  need  to  be  surfaced 
only,  and  not  repotted,  these  should,  if  conve- 
nient,  be  placed  by  themselves  afterwards,  as 
the    treatment   as    regards    watering    will    be 
slightly   different,    and    it   is  not   easy  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other  when  the  surface 
compost   of    both   is   new.     Tiie   latter   plants 
have  a  lot  of  attached  feeding  roots  that  the 
disturbance  has  not  left  the  others,  and  these 
will  therefore  need  more  moisture.     A  surface 
damping   often   does  good    to   a   newly-potted 
plant  by  encouraging  the  roots  ;  to  one  surfaced 
only  it  would  not  be  so  helpful,  as  the  lower 
and  most  active  roots  would    not    obtain   any 
benefit  therefrom.    A  thorough  cleajrsing  of  the 
house  and  stages  is  necessary  when  repotting  is 
in  progress.     The  material  used  for  staging  on 
such  as  shingle,  .spar,  or  coke  may  be  turned  to 
do  away  with  the  slimy  growth  that  is  almost 
sure   to   be   present  after   a  season  of  growth 
with   its   attendant   dampings.     Walls,     wood, 
and   glasswork   will   probably   all   need   atten- 
tion,   and     any    plants    not    repotted    should 
have    their    pots    scrubbed.      The    growth    of 
Tradescantias  and  similar  plants  about  Orchid 
stages  is  not  to  be  recommended  by  any  means, 
but  where  these  plants  are  used  the  present  is 
a  good  time  to  thin  the  growth  a  little  where 
necessary.     On  very  damp  wails   one   or   two 
of  the  species  of  Pothos  may  be  used  with  »ood 
effect  and  without  any  fear  of  introducing  in- 
sects, but  the  less  of  this  class  of  thing  that  is 
carried  on  in  Orchid  houses  the  better.     Shad- 
ing is  an  important  detail  after  repotting ;  it 
may  almost  be  said  that  the  plants  cannot  have 
too  much  shade,  but  this  is  only  true  as  long  as 
the  weather  remains  bright.   In  dull  or  shosvery 
weather  great  care  must  be  exercised,  for  every 
ray   of   light  is   of   advantage  to  the  finishing 
growths,  yet  a  few  minutes'  bright  sunshine  will 
often  mean   the  disfigurement  of  much  of  the 
foliage.     Weak  and  badly-rooted   plants  must 
have  the  shadiest  place,  while  any  that  have 
not   been   repotted   may  have  the  most  light. 
Keep  the  dwarf  kinds,  as  Odontoglossum  Cer- 


vantesi,  nearest  the  glass,  and  arrange  the  largest 
growers  on  the  central  stages.  H. 


Aerides  suavissimTim When  seen  in  good 

condition  and  well  flowered  this  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  Orchids.  It  is,  perhaps,  oftener  met  with 
under  the  name  of  A.  nobile,  and  is  a  tall-grow- 
ing, handsome  plant  even  when  out  of  bloom, 
while  the  lovely  racemes,  each  18  inches  or  more 
in  length,  crowded  with  the  fine  showy  flowers, 
are  superior  to  those  of  such  species  as  A.  odora- 
tum.  It  grows  very  rapidly  in  a  warm,  moist 
house  and  delights  in  plenty  of  sunlight,  only 
avoiding  injury  to  the  foliage.  I  used  to  have 
this  species  in  large  baskets  2  feet  square,  and 
the  plants  about  a  yard  through  ;  in  this  state  it 
produces  a  large  number  of  spikes,  which  last 
well  in  good  condition  at  a  time  Orchids  are 
scarce.  Such  a  free-growing  plant  naturally 
requires  ample  room  for  its  roots,  and  this  is 
where  many  growers  go  wrong  with  it.  Small 
side  growths  may  with  advantage  go  into  baskets 
or  pans  that  can  be  suspended  from  the  roof,  but 
when  they  begin  to  get  larger  a  flat  basket  or 
large  pot  on  the  stage  is  a  better  place  for  them. 
It  is,  if  anything,  easier  to  grow  than  an  ordinary 
A.  odoratum,  putting  on  more  leaves  in  a  season 
and  producing  side  breaks  with  greater  freedom. 
A.  suavissimum  is  a  variable  plant  in  the  colour 
of  its  blossoms,  but  the  usual  tint  is  white,  more 
or  less  suffused  with  rosy  purple  and  lilac. — H. 


liSelio-Cattleya  corbeillensis. — This  is  a 
hybrid  of  continental  origin.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Cattleya  Loddigesi  and  L.  pumila, 
the  same  cross  that  had  previously  produced  L.-C. 
Aurora  in  this  country,  and  it  can  only  be  con- 
sidered an  inferior  variety  of  that  hybrid.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  deep  rose,  of  good  form  and 
substance,  but  the  size  and  colour  of  the  front  lobe 
of  the  lip  are  not  so  fiae  as  in  the  English  raised 
hybrid.  This  front  lobe  is  fringed  with  rich  crim- 
son-purple, with  a  light  rose-purple  dash  in  the 
centre.  The  side  lobes  are  pale  rose,  shading  to 
white,  with  some  yellow  at  the  base.  The  flowers 
are  produced  ofttimes  three  and  four  on  the 
spike,  this  depending  considerably  on  the  strength 
of  the  plant.  In  growth  it  has  the  intermediate 
characters  of  both  parents.  lu  does  best  under 
cool  intermediate  house  treatment,  that  is,  a 
temperature  a  few  degrees  warmer  in  winter  than 
the  Odontoglossum  house.  L.-C.  blessensis  is 
also  said  to  be  derived  from  the  same  parentage. 
Here  a  mistake  has  evidently  been  made.  This 
hybrid  has  the  characteristic  markings  through 
the  throat  and  front  lobe  of  the  lip  as  seen  in 
Li-elia  pumila  Dayana,  but  with  this  exception 
there  is  little  variation  between  the  three  hybrids 
mentioned  above. — H.  C. 

Warscewiczella  Wendlandi.— This  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  species  in  the  genus,  and  I 
noted  an  extra  fine  variety  of  it  in  flower  recently. 
The  leaves  are  about  8  inches  in  length  and  the 
flowers  quite  4   inches  across.     These  are  pure 
white  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  pretty  ruff- 
like lip  being  white,   the  centre    purple.     The 
plant  does  well  in  an  intermediate  temperature, 
and  it  is  important  that  the  moisture  be  kept  well 
up    during  the  growing    season,   otherwise  the 
growth  is  sure  to  be  over-run  with  thiips  or  red 
spider,  and  this  ruins  their  health.     Root  mois- 
ture, too,  when  the  roots  have  obtained  a  proper 
hold  on  the  compost  must  be  very  abundant,  and 
even  during  the  winterer  resting  season  the  roots 
must  never  be  quite  dry  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  roots  are  rather  large  and  fleshy  in  texture, 
liking  a  rough,  open  mixture  of  clean  Sphagnum 
Mos3  and  peat,  many  growers  using  a  portion  of 
loam  for  strong   plants.     Their  position    in    the 
house  must  be  rather  a  shady  one,  the  leaves 
being  easily  injured  by  sunshine,  though  liking  a 
fair  amount  of  light.     Grown   under  these  condi- 
tions the  plants  will  flower  freely,  but  given  too 
much  heat  they  sometioaes   grow   all   the  year 
round    without    flowering.     Besides    the   above- 
named   insects  scale   is  often   troublesome,   and 
soon  spoils  the  tender  foliage  if  not  taken  in  hand 
and  destroyed  as  sodu  as  seen. — H. 
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DKXDROBIIM  DKAREI. 
This  is  one  of  tho  most  useful  ( »roliids  in  culti- 
vation. VMUii  in  bloom  during  the  summer  und 
early  autuuni  months  when  other  llowers  are 
scarce  adds  considerably  to  its  value.  This, 
combined  with  its  value  for  cutting  and  the 
durability  of  the  blooms  where  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  the  flowers  on  the  plants,  should  give 
it  a  place  in  every  collection.  I  have  had  plants 
in  Howcr  here  in  London  since  tho  beginning  of 
July.  Notwithstanding  the  e.vcessive  heat  of  the 
present  season,  the  flowers  are  still  in  perfect 
condition,  and  I  have  known  instances  in  which 
blooms  have  been  removed  in  good  condition 
throe  months  after  they  have  expanded. 

D.  Dearei,  a  native  of  the  I'hilippine  Islands, 
was  discovered  and  introduced  by  Colonel 
Deare  in  188J.     Shortly  after  it  was  imported 


or  charcoal,  which  assists  in  keeping  the  mate- 
rial in  an  open  and  porous  conditicm.  As  the 
plants  require  a  liberal  su[)ply  of  moisture  at 
the  roots  during  the  greater  ])art  of  the  year, 
this  should  not  be  overlooked.  Black  thrips, 
red  spider,  and  scale  are  the  most  dangerous 
insect  pests.  Occasional  fumigation  and  .spong- 
ing will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  in  a 
clean  and  healthy  condition. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a 
plant  of  this  lovely  species  tliat  was  exhibited 
at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Scjciety  on  .July  I'J  last  by  Mr.  II. 
Ilicks,  Branwood,  Chelmsford,  who  has  kindly 
sent  the  photograph.  Tlie  plant  was  awarded 
a  silver  Banksian  medal  by  the  Orcliid  com- 
mittee on  that  occasion.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
finest  specimen  that  has  been  seen.     The  plant 


tion  in  ati  intermediate  house,  a  rough  compo-t 
and  abundance  of  water  while  growing.  During 
the  renting  season  keep  tlie  p'ants  ()uile  cool  and 
dry,  bub  avoid  shrivelling  of  the  bulbs.  Uidcss 
80  treated  the  llowerspikcs  will  ba  few.  It  i.s  a 
native  of  Peru,  and  was  introduced  about  1S38. 

Mormodes  pardinum.— The  Mowers  of  this 
singular  species  appear  at  various  times  througli 
the  year.  I  have  noted  it  in  several  collections 
([uito  recently,  yet  it  quite  as  often  flowers  in  tho 
spring  months.  Beautiful  as  these  species  are, 
they  do  not  seem  to  take  the  fancy  of  f;  rowers 
now-a-days.  The  culture  of  tho  plant  is  not  dilli- 
cult  so  long  as  healthy  specimens  are  procured, 
but  once  let  them  get  badly  out  of  health  and 
they  are  ditiicult  indeed  to  restore.  The  flowers, 
which  appear  on  arched  spikes,  are  bright  yellow, 
spotted  with  red,  the  variety  unicolor  being 
wholly  yellow.     A  brisk  moist  heat  while  grow- 


Dendrohinm  Bearei.    From  a  plwtograph  sent  hy  Mr,  K.  HicJcs,  Branwood,  Chelmsford. 


in  quantity  by  Messrs.  .1.  Veitch  and  Sons 
through  their  collector,  David  Burke.  It  may 
be  faithfully  termed  a  perpetual  grower,  and 
requires  a  light  position  in  the  stove  or  Phahe- 
nojisis  house,  where  it  can  obtain  an  abundance 
of  heat  and  moisture  at  all  sea.sons.  The  root 
moisture  through  the  dull  winter  months  must 
bo  carefully  attended  to  to  avoid  stagnation,  or 
the  conseiiuences  will  be  disastrous,  causing  the 
points  of  the  leaves  to  decay,  and  perhaps  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  the  plants.  I  tind  the 
plants  do  best  grown  in  baskets  and  suspended 
near  the  roof-glass.  The  baskets  must  be  care- 
fully drained  with  clean  broken  crocks,  the 
potting  compost  consisting  of  good  fibrous  peat 
and  living  Sphagnum  Moss,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  free  sprinkling  of  finely  broken  crocks 


had  eleven  flowering  growths  and  thirteen  ex- 
panded spikes  of  bloom,  several  others  being 
in  bud.  Many  of  the  bulbs  measured  upwards 
of  3  feet  in  length.  The  plant  had  been  grown 
in  an  ordinary  stove,  standing  on  the  stage 
amidst  Crotons,  Drachmas,  and  other  stove 
jjlants.  This  fact  illustrates  the  heat  and 
moisture-loving  characteristics  of  the  plant. 
H.  J.  C. 

Oncidium  aurosum. — The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  very  distinct  and  handsome,  and  I 
was  glad  to  see  a  fine  plant  of  it  in  full  flower 
recently.  It  belongs  to  the  yellow-flowered  sec- 
tion, the  spikes  on  well-grown  plants  often  being 
considerably  over  a  yard  in  length.  The  plant  is 
not  difficult  to  grow,  and  likes  a  light,  airy  posi- 


ing  and  a  thorough  rest  afterwards  are  essential.. 
— H.  R. 

Cattleya  aurea. — Some  fine  varieties  of  this 
beautiful  Orchid  are  already  open,  and  it  well 
deserves  its  almost  universal  popularity.  .Small 
plants  grown  quite  up  to  the  roof-glass  in  a  warm, 
house  are  blooming  very  freely,  only  a  few  flowers 
being  open,  but  every  sheath  is  well  filled.  There 
is  not  a  finer  bit  of  colouring  among  the  Orchids 
flowering  now  than  the  lip  of  this  one,  the  lovely 
golden  lines  on  tho  deep  colour  of  the  lip  being 
magnificent.  The  plants  must  after  this  be  kept 
at  rest  if  possible,  better  growth  being  made  in 
summer  than  winter. 

Ccelia  macrostachya. — The  spikes  of  pretty 
rose-tinted  blossoms  produced  by  this  plant  make 
it  worth  growing  where  there  is  pltnty  of  room, 
though   it   cannot   be  described    as   a    first  rate 
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Orchid.  They  appear  at  the  base  of  the  last- 
formed  growth  and  take  a  long  time  to  develop 
and  open  the  flowers.  It  does  not  need  great  heat, 
but  must  have  large,  well-drained  pots  and  a 
rough,  open  compost.  Water  very  freely  when  in 
active  growth,  but  when  the  bulbs  are  quite 
finished  keep  it  drier  in  quite  a  cool  liouse,  or  but 
few  flowers  will  be  produced.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico  and  was  introduced  about  ISil. 

Dendrobium  speciosissimum. — I  have  on 
several  occasions  noticed  plants  of  this  species 
doing  very  poorly,  though  others  of  the  same  .sec- 
tion were  thriving  in  the  same  hou.se.  Yet  if  it 
can  be  induced  to  grow  strongly  it  is  a  fine  thing, 
the  pure  white  of  the  sepals  and  petals  being  well 
shown  up  by  the  deep  orange-red  of  the  centre  of 
the  lip.  The  blossoms  on  weak  plants  have  the 
bad  habit  of  remaining  half  closed,  and  do  not 
therefore  show  their  full  beauty,  but  this  should 
not  be  the  case  on  well-grown  specimens.  It  is 
found  growing  naturally  at  considerable  eleva- 
tion, I  believe,  and  consequently  will  do  with 
less  heat  than  D.  formosum  and  its  allies. — H.  R. 

Epidendrum  polybulbon. — This  is  a  dwarf 
species,  bearing  freely  the  pretty  little  yellow 
and  white  blossoms.  These  occur  singly  on  the 
.scapes,  which  are  only  an  inch  or  two  in  height. 
It  does  well  in  a  warm  or  intermediate  house  if 
care  is  given,  but  being  very  small  it  is  easily 
injured  by  checks  owing  to  too  little  moisure  in 
the  atmosphere  or  from  draughts.  The  plants 
may  be  grown  in  small  pans  or  baskets,  or  even 
on  trellised  rafts,  in  each  case  requiring  a  medium 
thickness  of  compost  only.  Frequent  top-dress- 
ing is  preferable  to  disturbing  the  roots,  and 
serves  to  keep  the  compost  in  a  sweet  and  open 
condition.  E.  polybulbon  is  a  native  of  various 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  was  introduced 
in  1842.         

VANDA  HOOKERIANA. 

Tins  beautiful  Vanda  should  be  grown  by  all  who 
have  a  suitable  house  for  it,  and  many  who  do 
not  grow  Orchids  at  all  may  cultivate  it  easily  in 
such  places  as  Pine  stoves  or  ordinary  plant 
stoves  where  strong  heat  and  abundant  moisture 
are  accompanied  by  ample  sunlight.  A  house 
devoted  principally  to  Crotons  would,  if  the 
wants  of  these  were  properly  catered  for,  suit  this 
Vanda  perfectly.  The  bright  sun  needed  to  bring 
out  the  colours  of  the  Crotons  to  the  full  would  be 
very  like  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  its  Bornean 
habitat,  while  the  moisture  would  have  to  be 
ample  to  keep  insects  in  check.  The  growth  of 
this  species  must  not  only  be  very  rapid  ;  it  must 
be  hard  and  well  ripened  as  it  is  made,  or  no 
flowers  will  be  produced.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
is  scrambling  and  the  roots  are  formed  at  short 
distances  apart  all  the  way  up  the  stem,  like  those 
of  a  Renanthera.  For  this  reason  something 
should  be  provided  that  these  can  lay  hold  of  as 
they  are  made,  or  a  great  deal  of  the  strength  of 
the  plant  will  be  lost.  If  pieces  of  Tree  Fern  stem 
can  be  had,  they  may  be  used  with  every  prospect 
of  success  ;  but  these  are  not  always  procurable, 
and  a  very  fair  substitute  is  a  piece  of  Birch 
lightly  dressed  with  Sphagnum  Moss,  this  being 
fixed  with  fine  copjier  wire.  These  pieces  may  be 
placed  with  the  lower  ends  in  large  pots  nearly 
filled  with  drainage,  the  upper  couple  of  inches 
being  made  up  of  Sphagnum  and  rough  charcoal. 
The  lowtr  tiers  of  roots  will  enter  this  and 
materially  strengthen  the  plant.  The  pots  should 
not  be  less  than  9  inches  acres,  or  they  dry  up 
too  rapidly  and  are  very  apt  to  fall  about  owing 
to  the  weight  on  top.  Until  the  roots  begin  to 
run  freely  in  the  JIoss  this  should  only  be  kept 
just  moist  enough  to  keep  it  alive,  but  when  this 
occui-s  the  whole  plant  may  be  frequently  dipped 
into  a  tank  or  tub,  syringed  frequently,  or  other- 
wise kept  constantly  and  regularly  moist  as  long 
as  growth  is  active  and  the  weather  is  bright. 
In  this  way  the  natural  conditions  under  which  it 
grows  are  imitated,  and  if  an  ammoniated  atmo- 
sphere can  be  provided  so  much  the  better.  Th' 
flowers  of  V.  Hookeriana  are  produced  on  pedunclf  j 
near  the  top  of  the  plants,  usually  abouc  three  <  i 


each,  though  more  on  a  spike  is  not  uncommon. 
The  sepals  are  nearly  pure  white,  the  petals 
flushed  and  spotted  with  purple,  the  lip  very 
much  deeper,  especially  on  the  small  side  lobes, 
and  also  spotted  with  purple.  Though  described 
by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  as  long  ago  as  18.56,  this 
species  was  only  introduced  to  this  country  alive 
as  recently  as  1879,  and  it  first  Howered  at  Tring 
in  1882. 

ORCHIDS  NOW-A-DAYS. 

The  Orchid  plants  which  one  sees  at  the  pre- 
sent day  bear  but  a  very  poor  comparison  as  to 
size  with  those  which  used  to  be  found  in  col- 
lections a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  I 
think  the  scrappy  pieces  now  so  generally  seen 
lose  a  great  deal  of  interest,  except  jjerhaps  to 
the  Orchid  specialist,  who  concerns  himself  witli 
infinitesimal  variations  of  colouring  that  have 
no  meaning  to  the  laity,  and  sees  no  charm  in 
a  big  specimen  further  than  to  calculate  into 
how  many  pieces  it  may  be  divided  and  how 
much  it  will  fetch  in  the  market.  Not  long 
ago  I  was  shown  a  small  Cattleya,  a  new  variety, 
witli  more  words  in  its  name  than  there  were 
leaves  on  the  jjlant.  A  very  high  price  was 
fixed  to  this  particular  specimen,  though  there 
are  many  mure  beautiful  Cattleyas  in  existence, 
and  before  I  left  the  place  the  .so-called  plant 
had  been  divided,  so  that  it  must  be  years 
before  anything  like  a  good  specimen  can  be 
found  ;  probably  it  never  will  be  if  the  present 
taste  for  scraps  of  plants  rem,ains.  When 
looking  through  collections  of  Orchids  I  miss 
the  fine  old  specimens  with  their  charming 
quaintness  of  growth  and  plenitude  of  aerial 
roots  which  helped  one  to  fancy  them  as  they 
grow  in  their  native  habitats.  Of  course, 
variety  hag  been  greatly  increased  during  the 
period  over  which  my  memory  takes  me,  and 
no  one  could  deny  the  progre.ss  which  has  been 
made  in  that  way. 

Equally,  of  course,  propagation  must  be 
eft'ected  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  best,  but, 
leaving  trade  collections  out  of  the  question, 
Orchid  houses  in  private  places  do  not  strike 
one  as  being  nearly  so  interesting  or  their  occu- 
pants so  beautiful  as  they  were  a  couple  of 
decades  ago.  Having  this  in  mind,  it  was  espe- 
cially pleasant  to  meet  with  a  few  really  fine 
specimen  Orchids  recently  at  Coldham  Hall, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  A  fine  plant  of  a 
good  form  of  Cielogyne  cristata  measured  over 
3  feet  in  diameter,  and  other  big  specimens  were 
seen  of  Cymbidium  giganteum  showing  well  for 
flower,  Ljxjlia  superbiens,  Angrsecum  ebur- 
neum  var.  superbum,  that  will  presently  be 
carrying  a  great  number  of  flowers,  and  Cat- 
tleya gigas,  a  large  plant  in  good  health  and 
vigour.  Such  plants  as  these  and  big  specimens 
of  Aerides,  Vandas,  Odontoglots,  Oncidiums 
and  Dendrobiums  give  houses  a  well-furnished 
and  pleasing  appearance  that  cannot  be  got 
from  the  scrappy  pieces  which  one  is  now  so 
accustomed  to  see.  L.  T.  G. 


Cattleya  bicolor  marginata. — This  is  very 
beautiful  when  first  open,  the  bright  colouring 
being  much  finer  than  later.  The  sepals  and 
pet.als  are  quite  an  emer.ald-grcen,  the  lip  bright 
crimson-maroon  with  a  pure  white  border,  and, 
though  this  makes  the  specific  name  unsuitable, 
it  is  a  beautiful  combination.  The  column  of  this 
species  is  not  enfolded  b}'  the  side  lobes  of  the 
lip,  as  is  usual  in  the  genus.  The  plant  is  of 
fairly  easy  culture,  but  dislikes  a  strong  heat, 
this  leading  to  weak,  spindly  growth.  Large 
plants  may  be  grown  in  pots  about  10  inches 
across,  the  compost  being  made  very  rough  and 
perfect  drainage  given. 

Laelia  eleg'ans  (li.,  Soimr.iet ). — This  is  an 
average  form  of  the  section  called  Schilleriana, 


the  plants  of  which  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  originated  from  a  cross  between  Lielia  pur- 
purata  and  Cattleya  intermedia  in  a  wild  state, 
other  forms  having  without  a  doubt  originated 
from  the  Lajlia  and  C.  guttata.  It  is  a  very  useful 
garden  Orchid  and  easily  grown,  flowering  over  a 
long  season  and  lasting  well  in  good  condition. 
Wherever  such  species  as  those  named  above, 
Lselia  crispa,  or  any  in  this  section  thrive,  L. 
elegans  will  usually  be  satisfactory.  The  compost 
and  general  treatment  are  the  same  as  for  the 
labiate  Cattleyas. 

Miltonia  spectabilis  Moreliana.— A  fine 
form  of  this  pretty  species  comes  from  "C.  C'for 
a  name.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  autumn-flower- 
ing Orchids,  and  not  ditticult  to  grow  if  given 
reasonatile  attention.  The  plant  has  always  a 
yellowish  tint  about  it,  but  this  is  not  necessarily 
a  mark  of  ill-health.  It  likes  a  medium  thickness 
of  compost  only,  and  may  be  grown  on  rafts 
lightly  dressed,  or  in  baskets  two-thirds  filled 
with  drainage,  the  rest  made  up  of  peat  and 
Moss.  Water  very  freely  during  summer,  and  in 
winter  allow  sufficient  moisture  to  prevent  shrivel- 
ling. Give  it  a  light  position  in  the  intermediate 
house. 

Cymbidium  Mastersi.  —Although  not  so 
showy  as  some  of  the  long-spiked  species,  this 
makes  a  pleasing  change  from  such  as  C.  Lowi- 
anum.  The  blossoms  occur  on  sheathed  spikes 
and  are  sweetly  scented,  white,  with  a  few  purple 
spots.  High  up  on  the  Khasia  Hills  this  species 
is  doubtless  often  exposed  to  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture, and  under  cultivation  it  will  be  found  to 
do  well  in  quite  a  cool  house.  The  roots  are 
strong  and  the  growth  very  free,  so  plenty  of 
water  and  a  rather  rich  compost  must  be  allowed, 
no  dry  resting  season  being  required,  though 
during  the  winter  far  less  water  is  needed  than 
when  hot  and  dry  weather,  combined  with  the 
free  growth  of  the  plant,  makes  almost  constant 
attention  necessary. 

Cattleya  Eros  (C.  Mossiaj  x  C.  Walkeriana). 
— This  is  a  distinct  and  desirable  hybrid,  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  fine  form  and  substance,  the 
colour  being  delicate  rose  similar  to  that  seen 
in  C.  Walkeriana  ;  the  open  and  flat-shaped  lip 
pale  rose,  covered  with  a  suffusion  of  bright  rose- 
purple,  with  some  yellow  at  the  base  ;  the  side 
lobes  rose,  shading  to  white  at  the  base.  The 
habit  of  growth  is  fairly  intermediate,  but  re- 
sembles that  of  C.  Walkeriana  in  shape,  enlarged 
by  the  influence  of  the  stronger  parent.  The  leaf 
resembles  that  of  C.  Mossia;.  A  plant  with  a 
single  flower  was  recently  exhibited  at  the  Drill 
Hall  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. — H.  J.  C. 

Cattleya  Harrisonise.  —  There  is  consider- 
able contusion  between  this  species  and  C. 
Loddigesi  in  gardens.  In  structure  the  flowers 
are  similar,  except  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip, 
which  is  not  so  deeply  cut  and  is  flatter,  with- 
out the  pinched-up  appearance  of  the  last- 
named  species  that  is  found  in  the  former.  Id 
has  also  usually  more  substance  in  the  flower. 
The  variety  C.  Harrisonin-  violacea  is  a  highly 
coloured  form  of  that  variety.  It  is  scarce,  and, 
being  much  sought  after,  usually  realises  fair 
prices.  The  imported  plants  sold  as  this  variety 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  and  do  not  as  a  rule  turn 
out  anything  but  the  typical  forms  ;  at  the  same 
time  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  flowering 
the  dark  forms  and  unique  varieties  from  impor- 
tations of  plants,  which,  as  a  rule,  sell  very 
moderately,  and  can  be  procured  for  a  few  shil- 
lings. It  also  gives  the  amateur  more  interest  in 
watching  the  development  of  his  plants  as  they 
become  established,  and  adds  to  his  satisfaction 
should  anything  out  of  the  common  mako  its 
appearance.  Both  C.  Loddigesi  and  C.  Harrisonia' 
flower  during  the  autumn  months  of  the  year  at 
a  season  when  very  few  other  Cattleyas  ara  to  be 
found  in  bloom.  The  flowers  last  a  long  time  in 
perfection,  and,  not  being  too  large,  are  useful  for 
cutting.  This  consideration  should  add  to  the 
charm  of  this  delicately  tinted  and  useful  Cattleya. 
— H.  J.  C. 
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NARCISSUS  NELSONI  VAUS. 
Tin:  varieties  of  Narcissus  Nels  ■ni,  even  if  less 
bi)Ul  ami  striking  at  the  first  glan  o,  aro  hy  ii'i 


a  general  way ;  or,  again,  in  grassy  spots,  for 
here  they  prodiico  an  almnst  unicjue  etl'ect. 
Very  few,  porhajis,  have  adopteil  the  combina- 
tion of  planting  this  and  the  wcll-knuvvn  (.,)ueen 
of  Spain  either  as  a  mixed  bedding  arrangement 
or  in  '.jrass.  The  (^)acon  of  Spain  is  a  justly 
popular  kind  for  bedding,  and 
for  all  practical  pm'poses  N.  Nel 


Lobelia  have  not  seemed  to  us  real  improvements, 
but  some  of  those  raised  at  Lyons  are  much  better 
than  the  old  ones.  The  true  cardinal  flower  is  a 
good  hardy  perennial,  and  is  a  native  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  States  of  America,  growing 
in  moist  soils  ;  but  the  plant  that  gives  us  the 
finest  and  most  showy  garden  varieties  is  Lobelia 
fulgens,  which  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  the 
Soutliern  States.     Althougli  the  plant  grows  well 


soni  major  may  be  regarded  as  a  |  ;„  summer  in  our  gardens,  it  is  somewliat  tender 
bicolor  of  the  same  group.  The  |  in  winter.  We  mean  the  varieties  of  this  greater 
stature  of  the  two,  as  also  the  |  scarlet  Lobelia.  Round  the  coast,  in  light  peaty 
general  aspect,  has  much  in  com-  :  soils,  in  the  west  country  and  in  Ireland  it 
mon,  though  tlie  foliage  is  dis-  '  often  lives  over  the  winter,  but  in  inland  dis- 
tinctly In-oader  in  the  Nelsoni  tricts  and  cool  soils  it  must  be  kept  in  frames,  as 
kind.  They  are  all  ea.sily  grown  j  out-of-doors  it  is  very  apt  to  perish  in  winter, 
in  light  loamy  soils,  and  need  not  P'let'y  >3  «™onj?  the  best  forms  of  this  Lobelia. 
-  -"       -  —      ...     Distinction,  too,  is  also  good,  and  also  Lord  Ardi- 

laun,  though    too  dark   in    hue   for   good   effect. 

Tiiese  have  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  the 

Nurseries,  Newry,  and  Firefly  is  the  best  of  them. 

—Fidd. 


be  disturbed  each  year.  The  kind 
in  the  photograph  will  speak  for 
itself,  except  that  the  segments 
are  very  pure  and  clear.  N. 
Nelsoni  aurantius  has  the  cup 
slightly  more  expanded  and  rather 
shorter  than  in  the  above,  and 
stained   with    orange-red   at   the 


tip.    The  variety  minor  is  all  the  ■  p"^"'='="  °'  "'^'''  '^"'^  D'o^som 
'        ■       1-  1        c        1  bulbousplantappearevenmore 

name  nnplies,  a  dwarf  and  very    .x.       ■  ■  i 

..      i^  11      i   r  II  than  in  previous  years,  ana  an 

pretty  form,  excellent  for  rock- I  ^^^  ^^^  j^^j.  fortnight  and  stil 


Narciasics  Nelsoni  majur.     From  a   pluttograpk 
Dashwood-Howard,  il.D.,  Hampton  Hi 

means  without  interest  and  certainly  not  with- 
out beauty  even  amid  so  much  that  is  beautiful 
in  the  genus  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
beauty  with  chasteness  is  concerned,  I  regard 
N.  Nelsoni  major  as  among  the  most  pleasing 
for  small  glasses  in  a  cut  state.  The  accom- 
panying; picture  will  convey  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  variety  mentioned  in  this  respect,  and  the 
drooping  character  of  the  blooms,  so  well 
shown,  renders  it  very  distinct  among  these 
hardy  flowers  of  spring.  So  beautiful  is  it 
when  grown  in  pots  that  it  is  sure  to  attract 
attention  from  almost  anyone  seeing  it  for  the 
first  time.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  considered 
an  ideal  flower  for  the  market  grower  just  be- 
cause of  its  size  alone,  but  the  market  grower  is 
by  no  means  an  all-in-all  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  general  gardening  or  even  decorative 
gardening.  I  say  so  much  because  such  as  the 
above-mentioned  kinds  do  not  appear  to  be  so 
generally  cultivated  as  one  may  expect,  and 
seeing  there  is  a  run  upon  the  so-called  market 
favourites.  For  the  private  gardener  I  con- 
sider the  major  form  of  N  Nelsoni  one  of  the 
gems  for  cutting,  and  when  pot-grown  the 
segments  of  the  perianth  are  singularly  pure 
and  chaste-looking.  There  is  also  considerable 
distinctness  in  the  long,  cylindrical  crown  that 
outside  the  few  varieties  of  the  group  under 
notice  is  by  no  means  common.  Apart  from 
these  considerations,  the  quality  of  the  flower 
is  good  ;  in  fact,  few  flowers  are  superior  to  it 
in  this  respect.  Happily,  too,  with  all  the.se 
good  points  the  kind  is  comparatively  cheap,  so 
that  it  may  be  grown  freely  by  those  who  so 
desire. 

The  varieties  of  this  group,  by  their  singu- 
larly graceful  form,  are  specially  suited  for  the 
rock  garden  in  slightly  raised  positions  where 
they  may  catch  the  eye.  In  this  way  they  are 
very  pleasing  and  attractive,  and  not  less  so  in 


by  Mr 
II. 


CROCOS.MIA  IMPERIALIS. 

PROiiAr.LV  owing  to  the  dry  weather  we  have  ex- 
perienced of  late,  the  blossoms  of  this  beautiful 
ore  brilliantly  coloured 
mass  of  it  has  been 
-  AT   T,'        1  I    11        •"'   .-..v>  .«.jw  ..^.  v...5..>.  ....«  otill  continues  to  be  a 

work  planting.  ^.  IS.  pulchellus  particularly  attractive  feature  in  the  garden, 
is  a  great  beauty  in  this  set,  the  whether  the  generic  name  of  Crocosmia  or  Tri- 
perianth  very  white  and  well  im-  tonia  be  the  correct  one  matters  little,  but  it 
bricated.  William  Backhouse  is  |  was  distributed  and  is  more  generally  grown  as  a 
also  a  very  beautiful  form,  with  Crocosmia,  though  our  botanical  authorities  in- 
clear  yellow  cup  and  broad  white  elude  it  in  the  genus  Tritonia.  It  is  nearlj' 
perianth  segments.  These  are  related  to  the  garden  forms  of  Montbretia,  but  is 
■         "■  ■  ■     •"    altogether   a    bolder-growing   plant,  with   larger 

flowers.  The  branching  spikes  reach  a  height  of 
a  yard  or  more,  while  the  individual  blooms  are 
on  strong  plants  fully  3  inches  across,  of  a  bril- 
liant reddish  orange  on  the  outside,  and  a  good 
deal  lighter  within.  As  the  blossoms  have  rather 
a  drooping  tendency,  the  rich-coloured  exterior  is 
more  in  evidence  than  the  inside  of  the  flower. 
Like  the  Montbretias,  this  Crocosmia  is  hardy  in 
well-drained  soils,  but  it  is  seen  at  its  best  where 
Some   somewhat  sheltered,  su:h  as  a  border  in  front  o 


all  well  worth  growing,  and,  if 
not  a  very  numerous  company, 
may  safely  be  regarded  as  among 
the  most  exquisite  and  pleasing 
— albeit  modest  and  unassuming 
in  general  appearance  —  of  this 
extensive  and  varied  group  of  hardy  bulbous 
flowers.  E.  J. 


Cutting  down  the  white  Rocket, 
time  ago  several  notes  appeared  in 
TnE  Garden  anent  this  fine  border 
plant.  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
any  mention  made  regarding  cut- 
ting down  the  flower-stems.  I  am 
convinced  that  in  many  cases  this 
Rocket  and  many  other  hardy 
plants  suffer  considerably  from 
cutting  the  flower-stems  off  close 
to  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  plant 
is  out  of  bloom.  Often  at  this 
stage  no  young  shoots  are  appear- 
ing and  hardly  a  leaf.  I  always 
allow  the  flower-stems  to  remain 
till  the  young  growth  for  next 
year  is  well  advanced. — Dorset. 

The  cardinal  Lobelias.— Many 

years  agocertain  forms  of  the  larger 
scarlet  Lobelia  were  raised,  and 
they  were  very  popular  at  one 
time  ;  but  the  great  wave  of  bed- 
ding excitement  put  them  into  the 
background,  and  this  notwith- 
standing tliat  thej'  were  among 
the  handsomest  phxnts  ever  intro- 
duced to  our  country.  Now  we 
see  a  revival  of  interest  in  them 
and  some  attempts  made  to  im- 
prove them.  As  regards  the  va- 
rieties like  Queen  Victoria  that 
is    impossible.     MM.    Rivoire,    of 

I  Lyons,  have  raised  some  handsome 

!  hybrids  between  the  blue  Lobelia 
of  the  American  river  banks  (sy- 
philitica) and  the  large  scarlet 
Lobelias,  some  of  which  are  pretty 
in  colour  and  likely  to  be  useful. 
L.   cardinalis  is  smaller  than    the 

scarlet  r>olielia  and  is  distinct  in  colour  ;  in  fact,  |  a  hothouse,  under  which  conditions  so  many  other 
a  distinct  species.     The  hybrids  with  the  blue  I  South  African  bulbs  flourish.     Crocosmia  imperi- 


Narcissus  Qrandce.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  A. 
Dashwood-Hoicard,  M.D.,  Hampton  Hill.     (See  p.  2U.) 
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alia  does  not  increase  so  rapidl_v  as  some  of  its 
allies,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  backward  in 
this  respect.  The  bulbs,  which  are  about  the  size 
of  those  of  a  Crocus,  push  out  stoloniferous  stems 
that  often  travel  some  distance  before  making 
their  appearance  above  ground.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance the}'  soon  take  possession  of  a  con- 
siderable space  of  the  border  in  which  they  are 
planted,  and  if  in  pots  these  shoots  take  a  circular 
direction,  and  continue  in  this  way  before  coming 
up  just  at  the  edge  of  the  pot.  Like  many  other 
natives  of  the  same  region,  this  can  scarcely  be 
considered  perfectly  hardy,  hence  a  little  protec- 
tion in  the  shape  of  dried  leaves  or  some  such 
material  may  be  laid  over  the  border  duriner  the 
winter  in  order  to  make  all  safe.  Like  the  Mont- 
bretias,  the  leaves  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
the  attacks  of  red  spider,  and  frequently  turn 
yellow  before  the  flowers  develop.  When  this 
occurs  it  detracts  from  the  beauty  of  the  plant, 
and  in  order  to  combat  it  as  far  as  possible  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  sufl'er  from  want  of  water. 
This  Crocosmia  may  also  be  readily  grown  in  pots 
and  employed  for  the  embellishment  of  the  green- 
house or  conservatory  at  this  season,  but  when 
intended  for  this  purpose  the  plants  should  be 
left  out  of  doors  till  the  flowers  are  just  on  the 
point  of  expanding,  as  in  this  way  they  are  far 
more  I'ichly  coloured  than  if  taken  under  glass 
some  time  previously.  H.  P. 


THE  HYBRID  CLEMATISES. 

(Continued  from  page  ..'i)l. ) 
I  NOW  go  on  to  speak  of  the  hybrids.  The 
number  of  hybrids,  almost  all  of  thpm  of  the 
large-flowered  kinds,  is  so  considerable,  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to 
enumerate  them  in  their  entirety.  I  am  going 
to  give  a  list  of  the  best,  grouping  them  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  I  will  commence  with  a  de- 
scription of  two  kinds  which  I  have  raised  from 
seed. 

Two  hybrid  Clematises  not  yet  brought  out 
are  C.  Marie  Madeleine  and  C.  Marie  Louise. 

C.  Marie  Madeleine. — The  stem  rises  some 
12  feet  or  15  feet,  as  in  the  type,  the  leaves  also 
like  those  of  the  type,  but  of  a  lighter  green ; 
flowers  of  the  size  of  those  of  C.  .Jackmani,  but  in 
colour  mauve,  changing  to  violet-purple  in  the 
open  flower,  and  afterwards  to  a  brighter  tint. 
This  Clematis  is  closely  allied  to  C.  modesta 
(Viticella  modesta,  Hort. ).  It  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  1879.  Its  effect  would  be  improved 
by  mingling  its  bright  gay  tint  with  the  more  or 
less  deep  violet-blues  or  violet-purples  (almost 
black)  of  other  hyljrids  of  the  same  race. 

C.  Marie  Louise. — Although  summer-bloom- 
ing, I,  nevertheless,  place  this  among  the  azure;v 
rather  than  the  lanuginosa-.  It  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  I  know,  owing  to  the  enormous  size 
of  its  white  flowers.  The  stems  are  ruddy  and 
fluted,  resembling  in  this  the  azurea,  but  they 
are  stronger,  and  may  rise  to  a  height  of  6  feet 
or  more.  The  leaves  are  a  deep  green,  3  inches 
to  i  inches  in  length  by  1!  inches  to  2  inches  in 
breadth,  and  are  lightly  covered  with  down  on 
the  under  side.  The  flowers  are  each  S  inches  to 
10  inches  in  diameter  and  well  displayed  ;  the 
sepals  are  narrow  at  the  base  and  about  2  inches  to 
3  inches  wide.  They  are  pointed,  smooth,  and  so 
light  as  to  be  easily  stirred  by  the  slightest 
breeze.  The  freshly-opened  flowers  are  white 
with  a  pale  tint  of  lilac- blue,  which  changes  to  a 
pure  and  shining  white.  Blooming  commences 
about  May  2o,  and  is  over  about  the  end  of  June. 

These  two  hybrids  were  produced  sponta- 
neously in  1875  or  1870  along  a  high  wall 
which  faced  the  west  and  was  covered  with  a 
number  of  species  of  Clematis,  notably  azurea 
and  a  strong  plant  of  Jackman's  Clematis.  In 
a  neighbouring  garden  on  a  palissade  facing 
north  Clematis  lanuginosa  and  florida  venosa 
flourished  in  abundance.  In  December,  1877, 
my  two  hybrids,  then  young  plants,  were  trans- 


ferred to  my  new  dwelling  in  the  Avenue  de 
Paris,  and  here  they  grew  and  flowered,  as  I 
have  already  described. 

The  hybrid  and  generally  large-flowering 
Clematises  should  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the 
following  five  sections  :  1,  the  Viticelhe  ;  2,  the 
.Jackmani  ;  .'<,  the  Floridea;  ;  4,  the  Azure;e  ; 
0,  the  Lanuginosa;. 

1. — VmCELL.E. 

In  this  place  my  special  purpose  is  to  con- 
sider the  Viticelhf  proper,  a  very  natural  grou]), 
characterised  by  their  racemes  of  cross-shaped, 
medium-sized  flowers.  They  are  summer-bloom- 
ing plants.     In  describing  the  species 

C.  Viticella,  I  mentioned  the  fixed  and  oldest 
known  varieties,  viz.,  C.  Viticella  purpurea  rubra, 
violacea  alba,  and  fl.-pleno.  To  these  should  be 
added  the  following  hybrids  :  — 

C.  Ki'BKA  i:randiflora  (Jackman). — The  flowers 
of  this  are  of  a  good  size  and  of  a  fine  dark  purple 
colour  ;  the  sepals  are  slightly  twisted  (sometimes 
partly  green)  and  foliaceous. 

C.  kermesina  (Lemoine). — A  deep  carmine, 
shot  with  flame  colour. 

C.  Ikis. — The  flowers,  which  have  large  sepals, 
are  of  a  vinous-purple  colour. 

C.  Mme.  Moser. — In  this  the  flowers  are  of  a 
fair  size  and  white,  resembling  in  appearance 
those  of  C.  Viticella  Iris. 

C.  ale.\  xov.i. — A  distinct  and  old  variety,  the 
flowers  white  and  composed  of  four  to  five  petals. 
In 

C.  Mons.  Grande.\u  the  flowers  are  of  a  rose 
colour. 

All  the  above  four  hybrids,  of  which  one  was 
produced  from  the  seed  of  florida  venosa,  or  at 
least  the  three  first-named,  have  an  evident 
relationship  in  the  conformation  of  their 
flowers  with  Clematis  florida  or  the  hybrid 
f.  venosa,  to  which  C.  Viticella  Iris  is  allied. 

C.  erecta. — This  Viticella,  which  stands  about 
20  inches  high,  is  a  hybrid,  with  larger  deep  blue 
flowers  than  C.  nana. 

C.  francfurtensis  (Ruiz). — This  Clematis  I 
have  had  in  cultivation  over  twenty-five  years. 
It  is  a  tall  C.  Viticella  with  h.andsome  blue 
flowers,  which  are  larger  than  those  of  ruTulea. 
According  to  M.  Lavallee,  the  Frankfort  Clematis 
is  a  hybrid  of  Viticella  x  hakonensis,  or  Jack- 
mani, like 

C.  Gdascoi. — Obtained  at  Luxembourg  by  M. 
Guasco.     It  resembles  the  preceding. 

C.  Othello  (Cripps)  is  a  medium- sized  flower 
of  a  deep  purple  velvet  colour. 

C.  RUBRA  grandiklora  NOVA  (Flon)  — For  some 
months  I  have  had  in  cultivation  a  variety  of  the 
red  Viticella  which  was  produced  from  seed  by 
M.  Flon,  of  Angers,  and  is  still  unnamed.  This 
new  acquisition  I  saw  in  full  bloom  in  June,  and 
it  appeared  to  me  very  promising.  It  is  a  red 
Viticella,  with  flowers  of  fair  size  and  well  formed, 
allied  to  Viticella  rubra  grandiflora,  which  has 
already  been  turned  to  good  account  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hybrids. 

The  other  hybrids  of  C.  Viticella  are  large- 
flowered  Clematises,  which  must  be  classed  with 
C.  Jackmani.  They  are  very  numerous  and 
coinjjose  the  handsome  red  hylarids  which  are  in 
so  much  request  now-a-dajs.  Before  coming  to 
them,  however,  let  me  mention  several  hybrids 
which  are  among  the  other  types  of  this  great 
section.     Among  the  integrifolife, 

C.  ixTE(iRiFOLiA  DcRAXDi,  the  result  of  cross- 
ing C.  lanuginosa  and  C.  integrifolia,  is  a  hand- 
some flower  of  a  deep  violet-velvet  colour  with 
yellow  stamens.  It  is  composed  of  from  four  to 
five  sepals,  each  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  length,  and 
remains  in  bloom  from  May  to  October. 

C.  Hendeksoni,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is 
itself  a  true  integrifolia  ;  it  is  subfrutescent,  and 
5  feet  to  7  feet  in  height. 

The  urnigerai,  whose  pitcher  fiirm  and  ori- 
ginal   shajie    are    especially    noticeable   in    C. 


Pitcheri  and  coccinea,  have  been  hybridised, 
and  three  or  four  varieties  have  been  raised  by 
M.  Louis  Paillet,  of  Chatenay  (Seine). 

2. — The  Jackmani  or  large-flowered 

VlTlCELL.E. 

There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  Jackmani  : 
that  of  the  Viticellai  just  described  and  an  erect 
form  characterised  by  tufts  of  flowers  and  by 
the  axillary  pedicels  being  ramified  and  many- 
flowered,  and  in  the  form  of  cymes.  This 
second  form  is  earlier  than  the  ordinary  form. 
This  year,  at  a  height  of  10  feet  to  1.3  feet,  it 
gave  me  a  magnificent  and  long  -  continued 
bloom,  the  flowers  being  large  and  for  the  most 
part  having  four  sejjals.  I  think  the  name  of 
C.  Jackmani  splendida  would  be  a  good  one 
for  this.  The  type  of  Jackman's  Clematis  has 
now  been  very  long  in  cultivation,  has  under- 
gone various  transformations,  and  is  seen  under 
several  forms. 

C.  Jackmani  splendida  is  the  name  I  gave  to 
the  form  with  flowers  in  tufts  or  cymes.     In 

C.  J.-vckmani  nigricans,  the  ordinary  form, 
which  I  have  cultivated  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years,  the  flowers  are  violet-blue,  almost  black. 

C.  Jackmani  scpekba,  a  deep  violet  -  purple 
colour,  reminding  one  of  C.  Mme.  Grange. 

C.  Jackmani  violacea  (Viticella  modesta),  a 
true  Jackman's  Clematis  often  seen  with  deep 
violet  flowers  changing  to  a  bright  violet  colour. 
C.  Mme.  Grange,  obtained  by  M.  Th^ophile 
Grang^,  of  Orleans,  is  a  handsome  and  favourite 
hybrid  with  fair-sized  flowers  in  racemes  and  four 
to  six  spoon-shaped  sepals  more  or  less  displayed. 
It  is  of  a  handsome  purple-crimson  velvet  colour. 
C.  SPLENDIDA  (Simon  Louis). — A  deep  violet 
colour.     (Viticella  atro-rubens  x  lanuginosa.) 

C.  RUBRO  -  VIOLACEA  (.lackman).  —  Maroon, 
changing  to  violet.  (Viticella  atro-rubens  x 
lanuginosa.) 
C.  RUBELLA  (Jackman). — Violet-purple. 
C.  Pellierl— A  hybrid  obtained  by  the  late 
M.  Alfred  Pellier,  of  Mans,  from  C.  Viticella  X 
C.  lanuginosa.  The  flowers,  which  are  fairly 
large,  are  blue  in  colour,  the  centres  a  very 
bright  blue.     1880. 

C.  Renaulti  grandiflora  (Dauvesse). — In  this 
the  flowers  are  of  a  handsome  deep  violet-blue. 

C.  Mme,  Furtado-Heine  (Christen). — One  of 
the  finest  of  the  red.s,  and  got  from  crossing  C. 
Viticella  rubra  grandiflora  with  C.  lanuginosa.  It 
first  flowered  in   1883, 

C.  Francois  Morel  (F.  M.  de  Lyon). — Flowers 
formed  of  four  eepals ;  in  colour  a  handsome 
vinous  red. 

C.  Hdouard  Andre  (F.  Morel).  —  Flowers 
formed  of  four  sepals  ;  in  colour  very  rich  velvety 
purple.  A  cro;s  between  C.  Viticella  and  C. 
Francois  Morel. 

C.  Star  of  India  (Cripps). — A  fine  deep  violet, 
with  black  veins  and  purple  centre.  Flowers  in 
corymbs, 

C.  Gipsy  Queen  (Cripps),— A  deep  violet  velvet 
colour. 

C.  Mme,  Bakon  Veillard.— Obtain  in  1885  by 
M.  Baron  Veillard,  of  Orleans,  from  seeds  of  C. 
Viticella  azurea,  Jackmani,  and  lanuginosa.  The 
flowers,  of  fair  size  and  fine  rose-lilac  colour,  are 
very  etiective.  It  blooms  from  the  end  of  August 
till  the  frosts  come. 

C.  tcnbridgensis  (Cripps).— This  belongs  to 
the  Jackmani  section.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
blues  and  very  striking.  M,  Lavallee  describes 
it  as  a  species  intermediate  between  C.  patens 
and  C.  hakonensis. 

C.  Jackmani  alba  (Noble).— This  handsome 
and  vigorous  hybrid  and  continuous  bloomer  is 
not  a  pure  C.  Jackmani.  From  its  white  and 
often  semi  -  double  flowers  it  belongs  to  the 
azurea; ;  by  its  inflorescence  it  belongs  to  the 
.Jackmani,  Its  flowers,  in  foliaceous,  drooping 
racemes,  are  charming  when  mixed  with  blue  and 
purple  Clematises, 

C.  Mme.  Andre  (Baron  Veillard).— One  of  the 
latest  hybrids,  and  also  one  of  the  most  deserving 
through  its  large,  fine  redcarmine-violet  flowers. 
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It  derives  its  red  colour  evidently  from  one  of  tlio 
ViticcUii'  crosst'd  with  tlie  large-ttowerod  Clematis. 

C.  siACNiniA  (.IncUman).— Of  the  same  orif,'in 
as  Mme.  Kd.  Andre,  which  it  preceded  liy  a  lontj 
while  (about  lS7(i),  but  not  so  red  as  Mmo.  Ed. 
Andn\  beintf  a  violetpurplecrimson. 

C.  l'u(iT.i;rs.  — Flowers  lose-purplc,  fairly  large, 
and  often  semidnulile,  apparently  a  result  of 
crossing  a  red  C.  Viticella  with  a  C.  azurea. 

C.  Pkki.k  n'Azru  (Franc.-ois  Morel).  — A  vigorous 
plant,  abundant,  and  continuous  in  bloom  from 
.Tune  to  September.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
formed  of  si.\  sepals  ;  the  colour  a  pale  a/.ure- 
lihic  rose. 

C.  Etoii.k  Violkttk  (K.  Morel).  —  Graceful 
flowers,  deep  blue  in  colour,  shaded  and  streaked 
with  carmine. — Du.  .lui.ES  j.e  Bele,  in  BiUUlia  dc 
III  SocitHc  d'llorlkullure  de  la  Sarthe. 


Erigeron  speciosus.— This  has  never  bloomed 
so  well  with  me  as  this  year,  although  I  have  had 
it  in  tlie  fame  border  for  the  last  ten  years. 
This  may  arise  from  being  divided  last  autumn 
and  planted  in  a  fre.sh  position  in  good  soil. 
Evidently  to  get  the  best  results  from  it  you  must 
induce  a  strong,  firm  growth.  My  method  of 
growing  this  is  in  large  masses.  With  me  this 
year  it  has  grown  from  2  feet  to  'ij  feet  high,  and 
during  Juno  and  July  it  was   very  ett'ective. — 

DOKSET. 

Myosotis  dissitiflora. — This,  the  best  of  the 
Forget-me-nots,  is  rather  a  miffy  subject  in  some 
gardens,  and  old  plants  often  become  a  prey  to  a 
fungoid  disease  that  unflts  them  for  use  as  stock 
plants  from  which  to  propagate  bj'  division,  and 
one  has,  perforce,  to  resort  to  seed  sowing  for 
renewing  stock.  This  is  the  case  with  me  on  light 
and  dry  soil,  and  only  in  wet  seasons  can  old 
plants  be  depended  on  to  grow  well  and  remain 
healthy  through  the  summer.  On  the  heavy  soil 
at  Coldham  Hall  the  plant  grows  like  a  weed,  and 
I  lately  noticed  a  large  and  healthy  batch  of 
nursery  stock  that  will  by-and-by  be  a  pleasure 
to  plant  out.  Inquiries  elicited  the  fact  that  the 
plant  gives  no  trouble  at  Coldham,  and  is  always 
to  be  found  in  a  healthy  state. — L.  T.  G. 

Violets  and  tlie  hot  weather. — In  many 
gardens  the  long  spell  of  dry  weather  has  had  a 
bad  efl'eot  on  these,  more  so  where  the  soil  is  hot 
and  dry.  I  fear  in  many  gardens  in  the  south 
and  west  its  effect  will  be  seen  next  spring.  In  a 
season  like  this  those  who  grow  Violets  in  full 
sun  must  give  them  much  attention  in  damping, 
mulching.  &c.  For  years  I  have  given  up  grow- 
ing them  in  the  shade  and  have  them  this  year  in 
full  sun.  But  for  all  this  my  plants  are  growing 
fast,  are  clean  and  look  well,  and  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  (August  20)  I  cannot  .see  any  spider  on 
them.  This  year  I  was  a  little  later  than  usual  in 
planting  them  out  of  the  boxes  into  the  open 
ground.  This  was  done  early  in  June.  After  the 
planting  was  tini.shed  I  lightly  shaded  the  plants 
with  some  branches  stuck  in  among  them.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  were  established  I  gave  them 
a  good  mulching  of  old  spent  Mushroom  manure, 
and  each  night  and  morning  they  were  well 
syringed  with  clear  water.  A  day  or  two  ago  I 
gave  them  a  good  watering  with  weak  manure 
water.  I  should  advise  not  removing  them  into 
the  frames  too  early,  as  when  rain  comes  it  will 
assist  root  action  previous  to  being  lifted. — J. 
Crook. 

Lilies  and  Galtonias. — In  but  few  private 
places  can  Lilies  of  various  types  be  seen  in  such 
profusion  and  vigour  as  they  aie  now  at  Rougham 
Hall,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  The  soil  here, 
which  also  grows  Rhododendrons  to  perfection, 
appears  to  suit  the  Lilies  admirably,  and  they 
were  there  in  thousands  in  great  variety,  and 
scarcely  any  disease  was  seen.  The  most  plentiful 
appeared  to  be  L.  lancifolium  album  in  great 
groups,  with  strong  stems  .5  feet  high  and  carry- 
ing many  flowers  and  buds  on  almost  all  stems. 
I.,  auratum,  two  and  three  years  planted,  was 
(|uite  at  home,  the  stems  carrying  in  many  eases 
from  eight  to  ten  flowers  each.  L.  longiflorum, 
in  established  clumps  also,  was  in  fine,  bloom,  the 


plants  being  (juite  e<iual  to  many  that  are  got 
from  im]>arLod  bullis  the  first  year  after  planting. 
The  double  form  of  L.  tigrinum  seemed  to  be  a 
favourite  Lily,  and  it  was  certaiidy  very  showy. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit,  perhaps  the  most  striking 
ett'cct  to  bo  seen  was  obtained  by  massing  thou- 
sands of  (ialtonia  candicans  ;  rarely  have  1  seen 
such  spikes,  and  never  (|uite  in  the  same  profu- 
sion. Being  well  set  among  plenty  of  greenery 
from  shrubs,  the  ell'ect  was  most  happy.  The 
portion  of  the  pleasure  grounds  where  these 
things  were  to  be  seen  is  being  opened  U|),  to 
obtain  better  views  and  to  make  room  for  more 
extensive  planting  of  hardy  flowers  in  largo 
masses,  which  seem  to  be  appreciated  at 
Rougham,  and  which  can  be  made  so  efl'ective 
when  well  done. — L.  T.  G. 

Lobelia  Carmine  Gem. — This  lovely  peren- 
nial kind  may  safely  be  placed  in  the  front  rank, 
a  position  to  which  it  is  entitled  as  much  for  the 
new  and  novel  as  well  as  striking  shade  of  colour 
as  for  its  great  freedom  of  flowering.  When 
shown  a  year  or  so  ago  at  the  Drill  Hall  it  was 
admired  by  a  large  number  because  of  the  novel 
shaile  of  colour — a  shade,  by  the  way,  all  too  in- 
adequately expressed  even  in  the  above  name, 
but  even  then  no  idea  could  be  obtained  of  its 
great  freedom  of  flowering  when  planted  out  in 
good  ground.  In  this  latter  way  we  have  recently 
seen  it  in  grand  form  in  some  large  beds  at  Gun- 
nersbury  House,  where  Mr.  Hudson  has  made  a 
feature  of  the  plant.  There  are  two  beds  of  it  in 
these  gardens,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
third  and  larger  mixed  bed  arranged  with  fine- 
foliaged  things,  Cannas  and  the  like.  The 
ample  varying  greenery  of  this  central  bed  is  by 
no  means  lost  by  the  brilliant  effect  of  the  Lobelia 
at  each  end.  The  plants,  too,  are  wonderfully 
profuse  in  flowering,  as  the  large  central  spike  is 
just  fading,  and  the  endless  side  spikes  are  just 
now  surpassingly  rich  and  brilliant  in  tone.  This 
is  the  more  gratifying  in  a  season  like  the  pre- 
sent, unequalled  perhaps  for  its  combined  heat 
and  drought  ;  therefore  the  plant  may  be  confi- 
dently recommended  for  effective  grouping  gene- 
rally. The  lesson  here  gathered  in  a  garden  and 
situation  far  from  favoured  is  a  good  and  useful 
one,  as  no  one  who  plants  in  fairly  good  soil  need 
fear  the  results.  It  is  the  finest  hardy  flower- 
ing plant  we  have  seen  for  many  years,  and  those 
who  garden  for  effect  should  use  it  freely  and,  of 
course,  judiciously.  The  tallest  spike  is  about 
3  feet  high,  the  endless  lateral  spikes  about  2  feet 
or  rather  more. 


BICOLOR  DAFFODILS. 

It  is  within  the  limits  of  the  "  bicolor  "  race  of 
Dafl'udils  that  we  find  the  most  worthy,  as  in- 
deed the  most  valuable,  of  the  great  family  of 
Narcissus.  This  is  so,  whether  it  be  from  the 
point  of  view  of  individual  beauty,  for  cut- 
ting or  for  general  ett'ectiveness  in  the  garden, 
wherein,  happily,  they  are  among  the  most 
easily  managed  of  their  tribe.  Some  of  them 
indeed,  as,  for  example,  the  well-known  Hors- 
tieldi,  or  Empress — sjilendid  representatives  of 
the  section  now  under  notice — are  so  generally 
good  in  so  many  gardens,  and,  of  course,  vary- 
ing clas.ses  of  soils  also,  as  to  merit  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  among  the  most  vigorous  and  re- 
productive of  all  Daffodils.  And  to  say  this  of 
two  such  sterling  kinds  is  but  doing  them,  as  it 
were,  simple  justice,  for  it  would  be  dirticult 
indeed  to  name  another  pair  so  easily  and 
cheaply  procured  of  which  so  much  may  bo  said 
without  fear  of  contradiction.  Indeed,  they 
are  by  their  very  rubu.stness  and  vigour  just 
the  kinds  that  may  be  recommended  to  any 
amateur  who  must,  perforce,  leave  many  of  liis 
luilbous  plants  in  the  earth  year  by  year,  and 
by  so  diiing  have  not  the  least  fear  but  wh.'it 
thoy  will  duly  appear  in  spring  finer  and  better 
than  ever  before.  And  what  is  true  of  those 
mentioned  as  a  pair  is  equally  true  of  others  as 


individuals,  and  of  these  none  in  greater  degree 
than  that  so  well  .shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  N.  b.  Grandee,  so  long  known  by 
the  name  of  N.b.  grandis,  the  latter  giving  place 
to  the  former  at  one  of  the  conferences  on 
these  flowers  a  few  years  since,  wlien  it  was 
unanimously  decided  that  no  Latin  name  should 
be  applied  to  varieties  of  plants  of  garden  ori- 
gin, and  as  "  a  Ko.se  by  any  other  name  would 
be  as  sweet,"  so  also  this  handsome  bicolor 
retains  all  its  valuable  characteristics  still. 
Individually  it  possesses  a  vigour  even  greater 
than  Horstieldi,  while  as  a  really  reliable  sort 
ill  many  .soils  it  can  hold  its  own  with  many — 
if  not,  indeed,  most  kinds.  Its  chief  value  to 
the  gardener  is  its  lateness  in  flowering :  in- 
deed, save  for  the  smaller  N.  bicolor  of  llaworth, 
N.  b.  Grandee  (see  page  2:59)  may  lay  claim  to 
being  the  best  of  all  the  late  bicolors.  In 
truth,  even  this  slight  qualification  may  be 
swept  away  when,  as  now,  we  arc  regarding 
these  things  from  a  garden  standpoint,  for  the 
bicolor  mentioned  will  never  eipial  the  nobler 
Grandee  for  general  efiect.  Much  of  the  fine 
character  of  the  latter  is  well  .shown  in  the  pic- 
ture, but  the  clearness  of  the  colour,  both  in 
the  segments  and  in  the  trumpet,  can  only  have 
full  realisation  in  living  specimens.  The  broadly 
imbricated  perianth  segments  are  a  good  point 
in  the  variety  Grandee,  and  perhaps  very  few  of 
these  kinds  give  a  better  ett'eot  in  a  vase  tlian  a 
good  handful  of  its  flowers.  But  wliilc  I  re- 
gard it  as  a  very  fine  Daffodil  for  general  effect  in 
a  garden,  I  am  not  slow  to  recognise  its  short- 
comings, or  fail  to  see  how  or  where  it  may  be 
improved.  It  may  be  improved  considerably 
in  various  ways,  chiefly,  however,  by  length  of 
stem  and  much  refined  perianth  segments. 

These  latter  are,  indeed,  rough  when  we  com- 
pare flowers  with  those  of  the  ch.aste  and  beauti- 
ful Mrs.  Walter  Ware,  a  finely-finished  flower 
indeed,  and  one  that  speaks  for  itself  among  a 
handful  of  good  things.  Mrs.  Walter  Ware 
is  a  bicolor  which  will  live  for  ages,  pro- 
vided its  constitution  is  as  good  as  others 
named.  Great  size  it  does  not  possess,  but 
there  is  incomparable  beauty  in  its  form  and  in 
the  well-defined  colours,  while  the  horizontal 
crown  is  beautifully  reflexed  at  the  brim  and 
nicely  proportioned  throughout.  It  is  a  free- 
flowering  kind,  and  a  hundred  of  its  flowers  are 
really  satisfying  and  pleasure-giving  to  a  degree. 
The  bicolor  Ada  Brooke  is  a  useful  kind  also, 
chiefly  for  filling  in  the  gap  between  the  early 
.and  late  kinds,  while  for  colour  and  form  it  is 
also  excellent.  In  the  trumpet  of  this  kind 
there  is  richness  of  colouring  not  always  found 
in  this  race.  Among  the  most  chaste,  how- 
ever, the  lovely  J.  B.  M.  Camm  will  ever  hold 
front  rank.  It  is  indeed  a  flower  possessing 
the  highest  refinement  and  withal  well  propor- 
tioned and  of  good  substance.  The  exquisite 
beauty  of  this  kind  may  be  extolled  to  almost 
any  limit  without  saying  one  word  too  much  in 
its  favour.  It  is  indeed  the  fairest  of  all  the 
bicolor  race.  Other  good  and  worthy  tilings 
are  Portia  and  Cambaceres,  both  of  good  form 
and  substance.  Still  in  the  same  group  we  find 
such  as  Mme.  Plcmp,  in  which  the  large  seg- 
ments of  the  perianth  are  very  broad  and 
white  and  the  trumpet  rich  in  colour  ;  happily 
it  IS  possessed  of  a  fine  vigorous  habit.  Another 
excellent  kind  is  the  new  Victoria  that  fitly 
made  its  debut  a  year  ago.  This  in  every 
respect  is  an  excellent  bicolor  Daffodil,  one  that 
is  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  The  growth 
is  not  only  sturdy,  but  the  trumpet,  which  has 
a  nearly  horizontal  aspect,  is  very  imposing. 
Still  to  be  mentioned  is  that  magnificent  kind 
Weardale  Perfection,  a  princely  bicolor  indeed. 
This  kind  has  no  equal  in  its  stiitely  bearing. 
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its  monster  flowers  or  massive  growth.  How 
near  it  the  lovely  Ellen  Willmott  will  be  when 
these  can  be  seen  side  l)y  side  in  growth  time 
will  prove.  As  a  flower,  however,  Ellen  Will- 
mott is  a  superb,  highly-finished  kind,  a  flower, 
too,  that  renders  further  progress  diflicult.  At 
the  same  time,  with  two  such  noble  Dattbdils 
as  the  last-named,  who  can  guess  what  the 
future  of  this  race  may  be  ?  E.  J. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 


Planting    bulbs. — Among    the    different    items 
of  flower  garden  work  to  be  carried  out  in   Sep- 
tember, not  the  least  important  is  the  planting  of 
various   bulbs   that  may  be  relied  on  to  give  a 
supply  of  flowers  for  cutting.     I  am  not  writing  of 
na'uralisation,  nor  has  the  suggestion  much  to  do 
with  the  flower  garden,  as  things  planted  solely 
to  produce  cut  flowers  are  hardly  likely  to  be  ser- 
vicealjle  in  the  way  of  a  display,  and  if  they  can 
find  a  place  in  odd  nooks  and  corners,  so  much 
the  better.     Where  bush   Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants are  set  somewhat  widely  apart   and    kept 
within  bounds,  the  central  space,  say  about  1  foot 
or  18  inches  in  width,  answers  admirably  for  such 
things  as  Snowdrops,  Chionodoxa,  Spanish   Iris, 
and    Daffodil:*.     The   width   required   should    be 
forked  deeply  and  broken  thoroughly — not  broken 
merely   on   the   surface,   but   right   through   the 
depth  ;  large,  hard  lumps  about  where  the  bulljs 
will  rest  are  not  conducive   to  an  even  or  good 
growth.     Daffodils  are  easily  first  among  bulbous 
plants   for   the    purpose.     They   are    in    general 
favour,    and    a    judicious   selection   will    furnish 
flowers  for  three  months.     I  would  suggest,  with 
due  regard  alike  to  a  long-sustained  display  and 
economy  in    the   purchase   of    bulbs,  Obvallaris, 
Princeps,  Rugilobus,  Horsfieldi,  Barri  conspicuus, 
.Johnstoni    Queen  of   Spain,   and   the  single  and 
double  Poeticus.     The  fifth  and  sixth  on  the  list 
are  a  little  more  expensive,  but  I  regard  them  as 
indispensable  in  any  collection  of  Daffodils.     As 
for    the    newer   varieties,    they    are    at    present 
beyond  the  means  of  the  ordinary  grower,  and  it 
will   be  some  yeai's  before,  for  general  purposes, 
they   are   likely    to   supersede   the   sorts   named 
above.     The  strengthening  of   bulbs  and  yearly 
increasing  flowering  of  different  varieties  are  pos- 
sibly questions  of  soil  and  situation.   With  me  the 
best  in  this  respect  is  the   May-flowering   single 
Poeticus.     I  am  not  prepared  at   present  to  go 
-nto   statistics,    but    can    say    that    from    bulbs 
planted   six   years   ago   at    12   inches  each  way, 
twelve,    fourteen,    and     in    some    cases    sixteen 
flowers    were   obtained   this    year.      The   wealth 
of     bloom    secured    from    even    a    limited    area 
is    therefore    very    great  ;     in    fact,    from     this 
standpoint     I     should     ]iut     the    May-flowering 
Poeticus  easily  first  among  all  the  kinds  I  have 
had  to  do  with.     In  the  case  both  of  Daffodils  and 
Spanish  Irises  it  will  be  found  advisable  if  circum- 
stances   permit  to   plant   in   different   situations 
that  the  season  may  be  prolonged.     On   a  north- 
west border  1  find  them  quite  a  fortnight  later 
than  where  they  are  fully  exposed,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  the  semi-shade  the  flowers  when  fully 
expanded  are  longer  retained.     This  prolongation 
of  the  season  by  planting  in  different  situations  is 
worth  the  attention  of  all  who  have  to  provide  a 
lot  of  cut  flowers.     I  have  already  tried  it  on  a 
small  scale,  and,  finding  the  experiment  in  every 
way  satisfactory,  have  just  done  a  narrow  north- 
west border  thoroughly   well   with   the   view  of 
planting  thereon  a  portion   of   a  good   batch  of 
hardy  flowers  raised  from  seed  that  are  now  quite 
ready  to  be  transferred  to  permanent  quarters.   In 
such  a  position  I  am  still  cutting  (September  9) 
in  good  condition   Gypsophila,   Montbretias  and 
Pentstemons    in    variety,    also    in    annuals    two 
varieties  of  Coreopsis  and  Godetia,  Salpiglossis 
and  plenty  of  Mignonette. 

Tui-TED  Pansies  were  very  fine  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  but  did  not  last  out.  On  our  light, 
dry  soil  the  prolonged  drought  was  too  much  for 
them,  and  despite  two  or  three  good  soakings 
thev  began  to  fail  towards  the  middle  of  July,  and 


gradually  grew  worse  until  the  plants  were 
brown  and  withered.  This  is  right  in  the  open  ; 
in  partial  shade  they  are  still  fairly  good.  Find- 
ing there  was  no  chance  of  pulhng  them  round,  I 
had  the  plants  up  towards  the  end  of  August, 
divided  them  as  much  as  possible,  dipped  them  in 
a  thick  puddle  of  soil  and  water  and  replanted, 
giving  the  beds  a  thorough  dressing  of  half  dry 
cow  manure  as  they  were  dug  up.  This  mode  of 
increasing  the  stock  was  absolutely  necessary  this 
year,  as  cuttings  on  most  varieties  were  not 
obtainable.  When  nice  stuff'  can  be  secured  I 
should,  however,  always  propagate  in  the  latter 
way.  The  argument  is  sometimes  advanced,  why 
trouble  about  this  mode  when  you  can  split  up 
the  old  plants  either  in  autumn  or  early  spring? 
X  answer  that  with  me  plants  from  cuttings  come 
earlier  into  flower,  individual  blooms  are  finer 
and  the  flowering  season  is  more  sustained : 
also,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  many  varie- 
ties grown  and  known  as  Tufted  Pansies  have 
little  or  nothing  of  this  particular  habit,  and 
growers  who  depend  on  this  to  secure  a  stock  for 
another  year  are  likely  to  be  grievously  dis- 
appointed. I  have  before  suggested  the  elimina- 
tion of  many  non-tufted  varieties  or  those  which 
only  show  this  characteristic  in  the  slightest  form, 
and  to  simply  class  them  as  bedding  Pansies  pos- 
sibly in  some  future  lists  we  mav  hope  to  see  this 
done.  A  straggling  habit  cannot  be  said  to  be 
totally  foreign  to  the  true  tufted  forms.  All 
Pansies  will  run  given  certain  conditions.  A  plant 
or  two  of  Violetta  for  instance  came  up  amon^  a 
clump  of  Iris  in  a  cool,  shady  position,  and, 
strengthened  doubtless  by  the  heavy  winter 
mulching  placed  on  the  Iris,  they  ran  all  over  it 
by  the  end  of  the  season,  some  of  the  shoots  being 
over  2  feet  in  length. 

The  coNTiNi'ED  DRouiuiT.— It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  after  effects  of  this  on  what  may  be 
termed  some  of  the  permanent  inmates  of  the 
flower  garden,  such  as  American  plants,  hardy 
Azaleas,  and  the  majority  of  choice  deciduous  and 
evergreen  shrubs.  1  use  the  word  choice  not  as 
meaning  anything  particularly  rare,  but  as 
applied  to  those  plants  which  in  their  respective 
seasons  help  so  much  to  beautify  different  parts 
of  the  garden.  We  are  suffering  considerably, 
especially  on  slopes  that  are  more  or  less  exposed 
to  the  sun.  My  own  impression  is  that  where 
plants  are  not  actually  killed,  next  season's  bloom 
will  be  weak  and  poor  and  growth  of  the  most 
meagre  description,  for  the  premature  loss  of  leaf 
is  not  so  much  due  to  the  direct  influence  of 
powerful  sun  on  the  same  as  to  the  drying  up  of 
many  of  the  fibrous  roots  and  consequent  weaken- 
ing of  the  constitution  of  the  plant.  On  all  light 
soils  the  value  of  a  heavy  winter  mulching  cannot 
in  a  season  like  the  present  be  over-estimated. 
Almost  anything  to  a  certain  degree  will  answer 
the  purpose,  that  is  if  manure  is  not  obtainable. 
Rough  leaf  soil  or  the  de.ad  foliage  of  such  trees 
as  Taxodium  distichum  will  be  found  highly 
beneficial  in  preventing  thedrving  out  that  comes 
with  such  a  long-continued  drought.  Planting 
on  soil  above  mentioned  will  be  found  in  tlie 
autumn  of  '98  somewhat  risky.  Where  it  must 
be  done  I  should  strongly  advise  working  round 
each  plant  a  liberal  dose  of  a  compost  consisting 
of  two-thirds  stiff  road  sidings  and  one  of  cow 
manure.  E.  Btrrell. 

Clarimoiit. 


are  equally  free  and  profuse  in  flowering.  Where 
good  plants  exist,  the  earliest  flowers  should  be 
near  maturing  seeds.  These,  to  make  sure,  need 
looking  over  daily.  A  good  way  to  make  the 
seed  secure  is  to  put  a  hand-light  over  the  plant, 
and  if  from  any  reason  the  plants  cannot  be  looked 
over,  put  in  an  inch  of  sandy  soil  and  allow  the 
seeds  to  fall  and  germinate  in  the  light.  ( irowth, 
which  is  slow,  does  not  usually  take  place  until 
spring.     At  all  times  slugs  are  very  fond  of  it. 
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PLATE    1189. 

SPECIES   OF   CAMELLIA. 


COLOURED     PLATE    OF   C.    DONCKELAARI 
.iND    C.   SASANQUA  VARS.*) 

Now  that  the  genus  Camellia  includes  Thea 
(the  Tea  plant  and  its  allies),  it  comprises  about 
fifteen  species  in  all.  These  are  found  mostly 
in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  but  the  genus  is 
also  represented  as  far  to  the  south  of  Asia  as 
the  Malayan  Archipelago.  In  gardens  it  is 
almost  exclusively  represented  by  C.  japonica, 
a  species  whose  numerous  forms  fill  an  impor- 


Omphalodes  Lucilise.— It  is  usual  that  the 
foliage  of  this  very  rare  and  beautiful  rock  plant 
is  of  a  glaucous  or  silvery  grey  tone  on  both  sur- 
faces, as  .also  the  petioles,  but  in  raising  seedlings 
of  the  plant  it  sometimes  happens  that  this 
characteristic  marking  of  the  leaves  is  quite 
wanting,  the  leaves  assuming  a  pale  pea-green 
instead,  and  therefore  losing  somewhat  of  their 
natural  charm.  There  is  no  apparent  variation 
of  the  exquisitely  beautiful  flowers,  which  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  fact,  seeing  it  is  in  these 
latter  in  most  flowering  plants,  and  such  as  are 
raised  from  seeds  especially,  that  the  variation 
usually  takes  place.  But  even  the  green-leaved 
form  is  worth  growing  should  it  appear,  and  both 


Camellia  tree  in  the  open  air. 

tant  place  in  greenhouses  and  conservatories 
even  at  the  present  day  when  their  popularity 
has  greatly  declined.  The  present  plate,  it  is 
hoped,  may  direct  the  attention  of  horticultu- 
rists to  the  value  of  the  Camellia  as  a  hardy 
shrub.  Hitherto,  except  in  the  extreme  south 
and  south-west,  it  has  been  almost  entirely 
grown  under  glass,  yet  it  has  been  proved  that 
even  near  London,  when  given  suitable  posi- 
tions, many  of  the  varieties  of  the  common 
Camellia  are  most  valuable  and  striking  hardy 
evergreens.  The  variety  illustrated  in  the 
accomjjanying  plate  is  an  old  and  well-known 
one.  Its  flowers  are  amongst  the  brightest  in 
colour  and  the  prettiest  and  most  informal  in 
shape  of  all  the  garden  varieties.  The  jiicture 
is  of  interest  because  the  sprays  were  taken 
from  a  plant  which  has  grown  without  the 
slightest  protection  in  the  Rhododendron  dell 
at  Kew  for  many  years.  About  a  dozen  other 
varieties  are  also  grown  there.  In  places 
sheltered  from  north  and  east  winds  there  need 
be  no  fear  of  their  sufl'ering  from  cold.  We  are 
not  likely  to  experience  a  more  trying  time  for 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  tlio  Koval  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  H.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
J.L.  Goffait. 
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evergreen  shrubs  than  the  early  part  of    1  SDrt,  , 
yet  this  variety  Donckelaari  and  the  others  were  j 
not  in  the  least  attected  then.     Their   lateness 
in  starting  to  grow  frees  them  from  all  danger  of ' 
late  frosts.  The  foliage  of  the  Camellia.s  is  of  it- 
self a  strilciiig  feature  out  of  doors  in  this  eountry,  ! 
for  we  have  no  evergreen  with  foliage   possess- 
ing   ipiite   tlie  siuue  lustrous  black-green  hue. 
The  t'aiuellias  have  the  same  dislike   to  very  I 
chalky  soil  as  the  Heaths,  but  with  this  absent 
they  will  thrive  eitlier  in  loam  or  peat.     They 
appear  to  succeed  best   where  there  is  a  slight 
shade  up  to  midday,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tine 
specimens  have   been  grown  in  positions  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.   I  think  the  red  .semi-double 
varieties  like  that  now  figured  are  the  best  for 
out  of  doors.     Brilliant  red  flowers  of  the  same 
shade  as  this  are  very  rare  among  hardy  shrubs 
at  any  season  .-iiid  are  particularly  welcome  in 
March  and  April.     At  the  same  time  I  would 
advise  anyone  who  has  spare   Camellias  of  any 
sort  or  colour,  even  if  not  in  the  best  of  health, 
to  give  them  a  trial  in  the  open  air.     They  are  of 


There  is  a  very  interesting  book,  prol)ably 
rare  now,  published  in  London  in  1831, 
which  deals  with  the  species  and  varieties  of 
Camelliii  then  known.  A  beautiful  coloured 
plate  is  given  of  each  one  described.  The 
authors  are  Alfred  Chandler  and  W.  B.  Booth. 

C.  UKTHULATA. — As  a  greenhouse  plant  there  is 
no  (piestion  but  that  this  is  the  Hncst  of  all 
Caniollias,  yet,  curiously  enough,  it  is  one  of  the 
rarest — rarer  even  than  C.  Sasancjua.  Both  at 
Kew  and  at  Chiswick  it  has  been  grown  with  great 
success.  The  original  plant  was  introduced  to 
the  gardens  at  the  latter  place  by  a  ship's  captain 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
1>S20.  It  was  growing  there  till  within  a  few  years 
ago,  but  has  been  removed.  Perhaps  tiie  finest 
plant  in  the  country  now  is  a  specimen  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew  about  18  feet  high.  This 
is  covered  with  healthy  foliage  and  flowers  freely 
and  regularly.  From  all  the  forms  of  C.  japonica 
(with  their  invariably  lustrous  leaves)  it  can  be 
easily  distinguished  by  the  dull  green  colour  of 
its  foliage.  Its  flowers  are  the  largest  in  the 
genus  ;  they  average  6  inches  in  diameter  and  are 


Spray  of  the  single  white  Camellia.    From  a  drawing  hy  Agnca  Cook. 


course  moisture-loving  plants,  and  the  necessity 
of  keeping  them  always  damp  at  the  root 
involves  some  care  in  watering  plants  that  have 
just  been  turned  out  of  jiots  in  which  they  may 
have  been  growing  for  many  years. 

Camellia  japonica  is  a  native  of  .Japan  and  is 
a  common  plant  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
empire,  where  it  becomes  a  tree  .'iO  feet  to 
40  feet  high.  It  first  became  known  in  Europe 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
a  figure  of  it  was  published  as  early  as  1702. 
Considering  the  great  attention  it  has  had  in 
Europe  and  how  much  it  has  been  improved 
under  the  cultivator's  hands,  it  is  curious  to 
learn  that  it  is  less  frequently  to  be  seen  in 
Japan  than  C.  Sasanqua,  and  that  it  is  valued 
more  for  the  oil  pressed  from  its  seeds  than  for 
its  flowers.  This  oil  is  used  by  Japanese  women 
for  dressing  their  hair.  Professor  Sargent 
observes  also  that  in  a  wild  state  the  flowers  of 
the  Camellia  are  red  and  do  not  open  fully,  the 
corolla  remaining  cup-shaped  tUl  it  falls("Forest 
Flora  of  Japan  "). 


very  frequently  over  7  inches.  They  are  semi- 
double,  the  central  cluster  of  yellow  stamens 
being  surrounded  by  two  or  three  rows  of  petals 
beautifully  wavy  and  of  a  rich  soft  rose.  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  Camellia  has  been  successfully 
grown  out  of  doors  in  this  country  ;  in  the  warmer 
parts  it  would  almost  certainly  thrive  in  the  open, 
especially  against  a  wall.  In  any  case  the  coolest 
greenhouse  suffices  for  it,  and  to  those  requiring 
fine  shrubs  for  the  conservatory  nothing  better 
can  be  recommended  than  this.  Its  flowers  are 
entirely  free  from  the  stitt'oess  and  formality 
which  have  to  so  great  an  extent  brought  about 
the  decrease  in  popularity  of  many  forms  of  C. 
japonica.     It  is  a  native  of  China. 

C.  Sasanc.ha. — Compared  with  either  C.  japonica 
or  C.  reticulata,  this  Camellia  is  neither  so  showy 
nor  so  vigorous  a  grower.  When  seen  at  its  best, 
however,  it  is  a  charming  shrub.  It  is  a  native 
of  China  and  .lapan,  and  in  the  latter  country 
appears  to  be  more  cultivated  than  C.  japonica. 
Professor  Sargent  says  that  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  country  it  is  very  frctjuently  met  w-ith  as 
a  small  bushy  tree.  Both  in  .Japan  and  in  Europe 
it  commences  to  flower  in  November,  and  con- 


tinues into  the  now  year.  The  flowers  are  from 
I.J  inches  to  '2  inches  across,  and  in  the  true  wild 
specimens  are  -said  to  be  always  white,  but  the 
cultivated  varieties  have  pale  |)ink  to  deep  rose 
flowers,  and  we  have  them  also  both  single  and 
double.  The  .lapanese  name  for  this  Camellia  is 
"  Sasan-kuwa,"  a  modification  of  which  has  been 
adopted  as  the  specific  name.  The  leaves  are 
small,  about  2  inches  long  and  I  inch  broad,  with 
rounded  teeth  at  the  margin,  and  of  a  deep  glossy 
green,  which  is  in  one  form  variegated  with  a 
creamy  white.  The  species  was  first  introduced 
in  1811. 

C.  EDRYoiDES  is  a  very  curious  species,  probably 
not  now  in  cultivation.  It  used  to  be  emplo3'ed 
by  the  Chinese  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  other 
species,  and  it  was  in  this  way  it  was  originally 
introduced  to  Chiswick.  Some  grafted  plants 
were  imported  in  1822  the  grafts  of  which  died, 
whilst  the  stock  sprouted  and  grew,  and,  ulti- 
mately flowering,  proved  to  be  a  new  species. 
The  present  name  was  then  given  by  Dr.  Lindley. 
It  is  the  smallest  in  leaf  and  flower  of  all  the 
Camellias.  The  leaf  is  three-cjuarters  of  an  inch 
to  14  inches  long,  and  the  flower  (whioli  is  white) 
half  an  inch  across  and  cup-shaped.  This  species 
has  latterly  been  found  growing  wild  on  the 
mountains  of  Formosa— a  shrub  8  feet  high — also 
in  the  Hupeh  province  of  China. 

C.  ROs.EFLORA. — The  history  of  this  species  is 
not  known  so  far  as  regards  its  introduction  to 
cultivation.  It  has  been  found  in  China  and 
in  .Japan,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is 
really  a  native  of  the  latter  country.  It  is  a 
dwarf  shrub  resembling  C.  Sasanqua,  but  more 
lax  and  straggling  in  habit.  It  has  small  ovate- 
acuminate  leaves  of  a  dark  glossy  green  and  ser- 
rated. It  flowers  in  December,  the  blossoms 
being  single,  1|  inches  across,  and  of  ii  clear  rose 
colour.  It  flowers  every  winter  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew. 

C.  HOXCKONGENSis  is  Cultivated  at  Kew,  hut 
has  not  yet  flowered.  It  is  a  tree,  and  was  dis- 
covered in  Hong  Kong  about  1849  by  Lieut. -Col. 
Eyre.  In  1859  it  was  said  that  only  three  trees 
of  the  species  were  known  in  the  island.  It  has 
a  large  leaf  somewhat  like  that  of  a  Cherry  Laurel 
and  rosy  red  flowers  3  inches  across. 

C.  TiiEA  (the  Tea  plant).— This  is  of  little 
value  as  an  ornamental  plant,  and  is  usually 
grown  merely  because  of  the  interest  attaching  to 
a  shrub  so  important  to  civili«ed  nations.  It  is 
an  evergreen,  requiring  the  temperature  of  a  cool 
greenhouse,  and  has  oblong,  very  dark  green 
leaves  and  sm.all  white  flowers.  The  real  native 
country  of  the  Tea  plant  appears  to  ht  Northern 
India.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  be  really  indigenous  to 
China.  W.  J.  B. 


The  "formal"  garden. — In  the  discu;sion 
of  all  art  now-a-days  new  and  often  needless 
words  are  used,  often  to  make  obscurity  more 
obscure,  and  in  any  case  giving  more  room  to  the 
numerous  writers  on  artistic  suVjjects,  whose 
words  are  far  more  copious  than  their  ideas.  Of 
late  the  garden  has  been  subjected  to  this,  and 
nowa-days,  if  people  have  only  a  straight  walk 
and  a  few  level  beds  near  it,  it  is  called  a  "formal 
garden."  The  word  is  quite  redundant,  as,  ever 
since  gardens  were  made,  judging  by  all  the  evi- 
dence we  have,  whether  of  Egyptian  or  Assyrian, 
or  of  Roman  and  Greek  gardens,  or  tapestry  and 
old  pictures,  necessarily  all  gardens  about  a 
human  dwelling  followed  simple  lines,  and  were, 
as  regards  plan,  formal.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
The- Si  iidio  we  noticed  the  words  "  Formal  Gar- 
dens" in  Scotland,  and  on  examining  the  article 
to  find  out  what  it  was  ab:)ut,  we  found  a  number 
of  plans,  sections  of  the  courtyards  and  absolutely 
necessary  roads,  courts,  and  dividing  lines  about 
country  houses. — Field. 

Pteris  tricolor. — Some  capital  examples  of 
this  Fern  were  to  be  seen  at  the  Drill  Hall  la^t 
week,  and  if  not  large,  were  both  well  coloured 
and  carrying  several  good  fronds  each.  Though 
an  old  plant  in  cultivation,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  one  to  grow  successfully,  but  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  good  condition  in  the  least  expected 
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places.  The  plants  referred  to  recall  an  instance 
in  point  wliere  in  an  old  lean-to  greenhouse,  in  a 
much  mixed  assembly  of  odd  plants,  I  found  some 
years  ago  the  finest  examples  I  have  seen.  Nor 
was  it  any  special  culture  that  was  responsible 
for  the  success  in  this  case,  as  the  gardener  can- 
didly informed  me  the  plants  shared  the  treat- 
ment given  to  all  else  in  the  house,  and,  what  is 
more,  the  grower  did  not  even  know  the  jilant  he 
was  growing.  The  house  was  only  heated  when 
frost  was  imminent,  and  at  other  times  kept  as 
cool  as  possible.  This  and  the  fact  that  the  house 
was  much  shaded  constituted  ihe  only  items  I 
could  see  that  would  in  any  degree  account  for 
the  handsome,  well- coloured,  and  perfect  fronds 
produced  by  these  plants. 


The  Week's  Work. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
BCUTINE  WORK. — The  prolonged  drought  is  very 
trying  to  the  vegetable  crops  that  need  ample 
supplies  of  moisture  to  make  their  growth  before 
the  winter  season.  Most  of  the  Brassicas  require 
copious  supplies  of  moisture,  and  it  often  happens 
that  watering  is  done  under  great  difficulties,  the 
supply  in  many  places  being  none  too  plentiful. 
I  find  the  best  way  is  to  give  a  thorough  soaking, 
going  over  the  crops  several  times  in  one  day. 
The  water  then  finds  its  way  to  the  roots,  and  if 
a  mulch  of  any  kind  can  be  given  it  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  crop.  Mulching  is  not  always 
practicable,  but  it  well  repays  in  the  end,  and 
unless  assistance  is  given  to  such  crops  as  salads, 
early  autumn  Cauliflowers,  and  similar  crops,  the 
results  will  be  poor.  Many  shifts  may  be  made 
in  giving  a  mulch,  as  even  long  strawy  litter 
placed  over  the  surface  will  conserve  the  mois- 
ture. Late  planted  Broccoli,  Kales,  and  Savoys 
will  need  more  moisture  than  those  which  havo 
been  planted  longer.  These  are  most  valuable 
after  Christmas,  and  it  will  be  well  to  keep  them 
growing  till  we  get  rain  to  assist  them.  The 
earth  being  so  warm,  with  a  genial  rainfall  later 
on  the  growth  will  be  rapid,  and  lost  time  will  be 
made  up  if  the  autumn  is  favourable.  The  plant- 
ing of  the  earliest  spring  Cabbage  will,  I  fear,  be 
delayed  by  drought.  It  is  not  advisable  to  plant 
unless  moisture  can  be  given  regularly.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  may  Be  done  by  preparing  the 
quarters  and  drawing  drills.  Seed  beds  should 
be  given  ample  moisture,  and  in  case  there  was 
thick  sowing,  it  will  be  well  to  draw  some  of  the 
largest  plants  to  give  others  room  and  prevent 
them  getting  leggy.  Lettuce  seeds  for  early 
spring  supplies  will  have  germinated  badly  if  not 
well  supplied  with  moisture,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
make  other  sowings  at  once  if  the  plants  are  at 
all  short,  as  seed  sown  now  will  make  fair  plants 
for  the  spring  planting.  Late  Peas  in  liglit  soils 
are  doing  badly  owing  to  the  heat.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  keep  them  growing  and  free  of 
mildew,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  give  re- 
jieated  dressings  of  the  mixture  advised  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Mulching  must  not  be  overlooked 
even  with  the  best  soil  and  position,  as  the  haulm 
is  so  liable  to  insect  attacks.  A  thorough  water- 
ing twice  a  week  will  be  needed  to  keep  the 
plants  healthy. 

Runner  .\nd  dw.vrf  Beans.  —  The  Runner 
Beans  will  cease  to  produce  freely  unless  given 
liberal  supplies  of  water,  as  the  flowers  drop  so 
badly.  Much  may  be  done  to  assist  setting  by 
pinching  the  tops  and  not  allowing  the  plants  to 
go  above  the  tops  of  the  sticks.  The  plants  will 
also  well  repay  liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure. 
These  given  weekly  will  build  up  strong  bottom 
growths,  and  from  these  will  be  obtained  a  later 
supply.  The  climbing  French  Beans  will  need 
more  stopping  than  usual  owing  to  the  heat  and 
drought.  There  is  a  tendency  to  gross  top- 
growth  and  a  naked  ba=e,  and  it  is  well  to  pinch 
the  points  to  promote  freer  setting  at  the  lower 
|)ortion  of  the  haulm.  Few  vegetables  give  a 
better  return  than  this  new  type  of  Bean,  and, 


kept  well  fed,  they  will  give  a  wonderful  supply. 
The  weather  has  been  bad  for  dwarf  Beans. 
Owing  to  the  heat  the  plants  in  light  soil  have 
been  attacked  by  red  spider.  To  prevent  this, 
nightly  dewings  overhead  to  maintain  a  healthy 
growth  have  been  necessary.  Plants  sown  for  a 
late  supply  should  be  given  ample  moisture  late 
in  the  day,  and,  if  possible,  a  mulch  of  spent 
manure  will  be  beneficial.  I  water  overhead 
every  evening. 

SriN,\c'H. — The  seedlings  raised  early  in  August 
will  need  thinning  if  sown  at  all  thickly,  as  with 
cooler  nights  and  more  moisture,  growth  for  the 
next  few  weeks  will  be  vigorous.  It  is  not  well 
to  disturb  the  plants  in  dry  weather  unless  the 
rows  are  watered  previously,  as  it  loosens  them 
and  they  suffer  badly.  Should  any  pest  attack 
the  jilants  it  is  well  to  give  dressings  of  soot, 
and  if  liquid  manure  can  be  spared,  this  will 
promote  a  large  leaf-growth.  In  some  places 
owing  to  drought  the  early  autumn  sowing  is 
none  too  good.  It  is  not  too  late  now  if  the  soil 
is  moistened  to  assist  germination.  Sown  thinly, 
the  plants  will  be  useful  next  April,  at  a  season 
there  are  none  too  many  green  vegetables.  It  is 
well  to  sow  a  large  kind.  Carter's  Long  Stand- 
ing is  an  excellent  variety  for  the  winter  and 
spring  supply,  this  giving  large,  succulent  leaf- 
age and  being  very  hardy.  To  save  time  at  this 
late  seaFon  I  have  found  it  advantageous  to  soak 
the  seed  before  sowing  for  a  few  hours,  and  if 
sown  in  rather  deeper  drills  than  usual,  not 
making  level  on  the  surface  alter  sowing,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  give  moisture  during  the  early 
stages  of  growth.  I 

Asp.\R.\(:us.— With  so  little  rainfall  I  fear  1 
Asparagus  in  raised  beds  and  light  soil  will  have 
suffered.  Where  Asparagus  has  had  food  given 
in  the  way  of  liquid  manure,  the  growths  are 
much  better  and  still  active.  In  any  case  few 
plants  will  better  repay  for  food  given,  and  in 
places  where  irrigation  is  possible  there  is  no 
better  means  of  culture.  Beds  that  are  forced 
should  not  suffer  from  want  of  moisture,  and, 
failing  liquid  manure,  it  is  not  too  late  to  give 
such  aids  as  soot,  salt,  or  other  quick-acting 
fertili-sers.  It  is  better  to  give  the  latter  in  small 
quantities,  well  watering  them  in.  Newly-sown  or 
planted  beds  have  had  a  bad  season  to  contend 
with  and  growth  will  be  later.  The  surface 
should  be  kept  hoed  over  after  giving  moisture, 
and  in  case  the  seedlings  are  too  thick,  it  is  not 
too  late  to  thin  out,  as  this  will  give  the  plants  a 
better  chance  in  the  early  spring. 

Seak.ile.— In  light  soils  the  plants  have  not 
made  so  strong  growth  as  usual,  and  often  after  a 
spell  of  hot,  dry  weather  we  get  a  rainy  period, 
which  causes  the  plants  to  make  a  late  growth. 
The  latter  is  not  desirable  with  plants  needed  for 
forcing.  The  old  leafage  may  now  be  removed  ; 
I  mean  such  as  shows  any  signs  of  decay,  as  this 
will  give  more  light  and  promote  early  ripening. 
All  weed  growth  should  be  destroyed,  but  there 
will  be  few  weeds  if  .salt  has  been  used  freely. 
Plants  not  needed  for  lifting  early,  or  those  forced 
in  their  growing  quarters,  may  still  be  given 
food,  and  any  side  or  weak  growths  will  need  to  be 
removed,  as  if  left,  the  produce  when  forced  is  of 
no  value,  being  too  weak.  To  prevent  the  earliest 
])lants  making  a  late  growth,  I  have  cut  down 
the  sides  with  a  spade.  This  does  not  harm  the 
main  shoot  and  the  leafage  ripens  up.  Of  course 
such  treatment  is  only  necessary  wi  th  a  few  plants 
needed  to  force  at  the  end  of  next  month,  and 
does  not  apply  to  later  supiilies  or  young  plants 
that  are  being  grown  for  a  late  spring  supply. 

Celery.— The  heat  and  drought  have  not  been 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  Celery,  but  where 
moisture  has  been  given  freely  the  produce  is  fair. 
Moulding  up  should  be  done  piecemeal.  Previous 
to  the  earthing  up  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  a 
thorough  watering,  as  if  the  latter  is  overlooked 
the  plants  will  not  winter  well  and  become  tough 
and  run  badly.  Previous  to  giving  fresh  soil  it 
will  be  advisable  to  give  a  dressing  of  soot.  This 
is  an  excellent  fertiliser;  at  the  same  time  it 
keeps  off  slugs,  and  salt  also  adds  to  flavour  if 
given  in  small  quantities  previous  to  watering. 


I  Many  give  the  final  earthing  up  before  the  growth 
I  is   sufficiently  advanced.     This  causes    decay  in 
the  centre  of  the   plant,  and  should  be  avoided. 
I  I  leave  my  plants  as  long  as  possible  before  earth- 
I  ing.  only  placing  small  quantities  at  one  time  to 
keep  the  plants  erect. 
J      TuRNirs, — The  seeds  sown  a  month  ago  have 
not  made  the  progress  one  would  desire  owing  to- 
the  drought,  and  it  will  be  well  to  hoe  frequently 
I  between  the  rows,  as  this  in  dry  weather  prevents- 
the    earth    from    cracking.     Watering   in   many 
gardens  will  liave  been  necessary  in  exposed  posi- 
tions.    It  will  bo  well  to  water  overhead  at  night. 
This  will  check   the  fly,  and  if  dry  wood  ashes 
mixed   with   a   little   flowers  of  sulphur   can   be- 
given  when  the  plants  are  damp,  the  fly  will  not 
attack  them,  and  all  danger  will  be   past  when 
I  we  get  more  moisture  and    cooler  weather.     In 
,  case  the  seed  has  failed  to  germinate,  it  will  be 
well  to  make  another  sowing.    Although  full  late. 
Turnips  grow  so  rapidly,  that  they  will  soon  bulb 
and  be  quite  large  enough  for  winter  supplies. 
Such  kinds  .as  Red  Globe  or  Model  are  excollent- 
for  late  sowing.     I  noted  the  value  of  the  yellow- 
fleshed  varieties  a  few  weeks  ago.     It  is  a  good 
j  plan   to  cover  the  drills  after   sowing    to   assist 
germination,  and  to  thin  as  early  as  pos.'ible  to- 
encourage  rapid  growth.  S.  M. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Potting  oRniARD  house  trees,  &c.— One  of  the 
most  important  operations  at  the  present  time  i& 
the  potting  of  these,  preparation  for  which  should 
be  made  without  delay.  I  always  like  to  have: 
the  early  trees,  that  is  those  which  are  depended 
upon  for  first  early  forcing,  potted  during  the 
latter  end  of  the  present  month,  proceeding  after- 
wards with  the  work  as  continuously  and  per- 
sistently as  possible  until  the  whole  collection  is 
done.  In  every  case,  however,  make  an  effort  to 
get  those  for  forcing  attended  to  at  once.  Pre- 
pare a  fresh  batch  of  pots  so  as  to  have  sufficient- 
for  a  portion  of  the  trees  rather  than  be  under 
the  necessity  of  using  the  same  pots  again  on  the 
same  day  before  they  have  had  a  chance  of 
aeration  or  sweetening ;  wash  these,  and  as  cleanly 
as  possible.  The  first  to  be  used  will  no  doubt 
have  been  washed,  whilst  any  new  ones  hitherto 
not  in  use  will  need  a  thorough  soaking  pre- 
viously. See  that  the  crocks  (or  broken  clinkers- 
if  potsherds  be  scarce)  are  clean  also.  Drain  the 
pots  liberally,  and  upon  the  drainage  let  a  hand- 
ful or  so  of  rough  Vine  border  compound  be 
sprinkled,  such  as  half-inch  boiled  bones,  horn 
shavings,  &c.  (Bentley's  coarse  answers  the  pur- 
pose well).  Avoid  the  use  of  cracked  jiots  if  not- 
carefully  wired  :  even  then  they  are  apt  to  deceive 
all  but  experts  in  watering.  The  soil  best  suited 
to  pot  fruits  in  general  is  what  is  known  as  Ban- 
stead  loam  (in  the  south),  with  the  addition  of 
the  top  spit  of  an  old  pasture  that  is  not  so  reten- 
tive or  adhesive  as  the  former,  which,  however, 
may  predominate  to  a  small  extent.  Take  care 
not  to  break  up  the  loam  too  much,  some  of  the 
coarser  portions  being  easily  disposed  of  upon  the 
drainage.  To  the  loam  add  about  one  barrowful 
of  old  mortar  or  lime  rubljle  to  a  cartload  of  soil, 
this  being  broken  down  to  about  the  size  of 
common  nuts.  About  one-fourth,  or  at  the  most 
one-third,  of  bone-meal  should  also  be  added,  or  in 
its  place  a  smaller  portion  of  artificial  manure 
in  which  there  is  a  good  percentage  of  phos- 
phates. Some  well  -  decomposed  manure  that 
will  crumble  up  finely  should  also  be  added, 
such  as  that  from  the  farmyard,  failing  which, 
that  used  for  Mushroom  beds  will  answer 
the  purpose.  Neither  road  grit  nor  sand  is 
needed  unless  all  of  the  loam  has  a  tendency  to  be 
heavy.  Mix  together  well  and  be  prepared  to 
protect  the  heap  should  heavy  rains  threaten.  A 
slight  damping  after  the  long  period  of  drought 
will  be  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise.  The 
question  is  often  asked,  "Do  we  pot  the  trees 
b\  ery  year,  and  if  so,  are  the  roots  reduced  ? "  The 
answer  is,  "Yes"  to  both  cjueries.  The  trees 
should  be  potted  afresh  every  season,  even  those 
that  may  not  have  borne  good  crops  of  fruit.     Do 
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not  be  led  away  with  the  idea  that  it  will  be 
better  not  to  pot  these ;  as  a  general  rule  it  is 
best  to  pot  every  tree,  but  in  doing  this  do  not 
commit  the  far  too  frc(iuent  error  of  over-potting, 
this  being  the  crux  uf  the  whole  question  with 
m.my  growers.  To  pot  into  larger  pots  without 
reducing  tlie  old  ball  at  all  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.  The  strong  succulent  roots  need  reducing, 
and  so  do  the  fibrous  ones,  otherwise  some  of 
these  latter  must  decay  in  duo  course.  When  a 
tree  is  seen  to  be  making  siillicient  growth  with  a 
proportionate  amount  of  sound  fruiting  wood,  so 
that  the  pot  does  look  small  to  its  size,  then  a 
larger  pot  may  be  chosen,  but  only  one  size  larger 
«ven  then.  For  the  next  two  years  at  least  that 
trte  will  not  stand  in  need  of  a  larger  pot.  It  is  a 
fatal  mis-take  not  to  repot  trees  that  have  borne 
good  crops,  for  these  will  have  practically 
exhausted  the  soil  within  their  reach,  lieduce 
the  balls  in  every  case,  and  that  sultlciently  to 
secure  room  for  conveniently  ramming  the  new 
soil  firmly,  this,  too,  being  an  important  matter. 
Never  attempt  to  hurry  through  the  potting  :  if 
this  be  done  it  cannot  be  performed  as  it  should 
be.  Leave  suHicient  room  for  watering,  also  bear 
in  mind  the  top-dressing  during  growth  next 
season.  After  potting  stand  the  trees  in  as  open 
a  spot  as  possible,  so  long  as  they  do  not  stand  in 
danger  of  being  blown  over.  Water  once 
directly  afterwards  and  syringe  daily  fur  a 
time  if  it  be  not  showery.  Guard  of  course 
against  standing  the  trees  upon  the  soil 
so  as  to  endanger  them  against  the  incursion  of 
worms,  as  these  may  afterwards  cause  a  deal  of 
tiouble.  Special  care  should  be  taken  with 
Cherries  in  pots  not  to  overpot  them  in  the 
slightest  degree.  At  the  same  time  the  loam  for 
these  may  be  slightly  less  manured,  but  in  other 
respects  the  same.  Do  not  in  any  case  hesitate 
to  re-pot  because  the  leaves  have  not  fallen.  So 
long  as  the  growth  has  ceased  and  the  wood  is 
well  ripened  there  need  be  no  delay.  It  is  much 
better  to  re-pot  early  in  order  that  the  roots 
may  again  be  on  the  move  as  soon  as  possible. 
Trees  now  in  bearing  in  the  latest  houses  need  to 
be  watered  carefully,  taking  care  not  to  overdo 
them  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Those  which  are 
relieved  of  their  crops  should  at  once  be  placed 
outside  in  a  sunny  position,  but  do  not  re-pot 
these  yet.  Leave  them  rather  for  at  least  another 
month,  by  wliich  time  the  foliage  will  be  well 
hardened,  and  any  sappy  tendency  in  the  wood 
reduced  too.  Add  to  the  stock  as  the  require- 
ments may  arise  ;  a  few  fresh  additions  every  year 
will  allow  of  a  year's  rest  to  those  trees  which 
have  borne  heavy  crops  for  years  in  successiotj. 
l)j  not  think  of  potting  up  trees  from  open 
quarters  with  the  view  of  forcing  tliem.  One 
might  as  well  attempt  to  run  in  a  race  without 
Jiny  previous  training  for  that  specific  purpose. 
Even  for  late  fruiting  it  should  not  be  expected 
to  see  any  such  results  the  first  season  afterwards, 
preparation  being  essential  to  success. 

Late  Fii;s  sow  fri-itinc. — As  I  am  writing 
these  lines,  one  cannot  but  contrast  the  change- 
able character  of  the  weather.  During  the  day- 
time the  thermometer  stood  at  87°  in  the  shade, 
and  within  forty  eight  hours  therefrom  the  grass 
in  the  ojien  was  white  with  frost.  If  any  Figs 
are,  therefore,  now  left  upon  outside  trees  which 
jiromise  to  ripen,  let  them  be  protected  at  night 
at  least  by  means  of  canvas,  but,  better  still,  by 
glass  as  well.  Figs  planted  out  in  houses  and 
now  finishing  up  their  latest  fruits  (or  second 
crop)  will  need  warmth  to  fully  develop  their 
good  ([ualities.  At  least  00°  at  night  should  be 
maintained,  ,'5°  more  being  better  if  the  latest 
fruits  be  ttill  in  the  green  stage.  Guard  also 
against  any  excess  of  moisture,  otherwise  cracking 
or  splitting  will  ensue;  this  may  not  altogether 
matter  if  only  slightly  apparent,  but  it  often 
happens  to  be  more  than  is  desirable,  causing 
decay  ere  the  fruits  are  matured.  Both  Negro 
Largo  and  Nebian  are  liable  to  this  failing  as 
well  in  pots  as  in  0]ien  borders,  but  more  so  in 
the  latter  case.  Late  Figs  in  pots  which  were 
retarded  as  long  as  ]JOSsible  in  the  spring  are  now 
yielding  good  returns,  promising  to  do  so  for  a 


long  time  yet.  That  this  is  the  better  plan  for 
late  cro[)s  of  Figs  is  lieyond  any  doubt,  being 
evident  to  anyone  wlio  has  had  any  experience  at 
all.  The  varieties  just  named  are  about  the  best 
and  most  promising  now,  the  latter  being  nearly 
a  month  later  than  the  former,  which  is  now 
rijieniiig  its  first  fruits.  At  the  time  of  writing 
both  Figue  d'Or  and  Bourjassotte  Grise  are  in 
excellent  condition,  too.  Figs  in  pots  for  late 
fruiting  should  ha\  e  the  benefit  of  light  and  well- 
ventilated  houses,  but  such  as  can  be  sulUciently 
warmed  for  the  purpose  to  a  minimum  tempera- 
ture of  (j.'>°  by  night,  otherwi.se  the  condensation 
of  moisture  will  act  injuriously  during  thedain])er 
and  possibly  foggy  weatlicrof  the  next  month  and 
onwards.  Be  extremely  careful  now  in  the  water- 
ing, taking  care  both  not  to  water  in  excess  to 
the  slightest  degree  as  well  as  to  avoid  drought, 
the  sater  and  better  plan  beine  not  to  allow  this 
work  to  change  hands  at  all.  Young  .stock  from 
eyes  or  cuttings  this  spring  will  not  infrequently 
show  a  few  fruits,  this  season  having  been  favour- 
able to  this  tendency.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  ripen  the  fruits  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  them  in  warmth  longer  than 
would  otherwise  be  attempted.  Any  increase  in 
the  stock  of  pot  Figs  from  outside  should  be  made 
without  delay,  selecting  them  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances, whether  dwarf  or  otherwise. 

HORTDS. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 


NORTHERN. 

Crofton  Hall,  Wakefield. — In  this  garden 
there  is  a  fair  crop  of  Apples  ;  in  the  surround- 
ing district  the  crop  is  light.  Pears  are  quite  a 
failure.  Plums  are  also  a  light  cro|)  ;  Straw- 
berries and  Raspberries  very  good.  Bush  fruits 
are  very  good  ;  Black  Currants  excellent. 

Vegetable    crops    are    doing    well.  —  Ch.vrles 

W.VTTS. 

Lowther  Castle,  Penrith. — Apples  are  under 
average;  Pears  the  same ;  Plums  under;  Cherries 
average  ;  Apricots  under  ;  small  fruits  over,  very 
good,  and  Strawberries  over,  very  good.  Royal 
Sovereign  and  Countess  are  two  excellent  varie- 
ties. Of  the  former  I  gathered  five  fruits  which 
weighed  half  a  pound. 

The  season  has  suited  the  vegetable  crops, 
which  are  all  good. — F.  Cl.4rke. 

Edenhall,  Langwathby,  R.S.O.— The  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are  all 
that  could  be  desired.  We  were  troubled  with 
occasional  late  frosts,  but  no  serious  damage  was 
done.  Apples  and  Pears  are  a  good  average  crop. 
Plums  are  very  thin,  while  Apricots  and  Cherries 
are  good.  Morello  Cherries  are  very  heavy  and 
the  fruits  very  fine.  Strawberries  have  been  a 
heavy  crop  of  nice  fruits.  Raspberries  are  good, 
and  all  bush  fruits  are  a  heavy  crop  of  nice  clean 
fruits. — Arthur  C.  Smith. 

Ripley  Castle,  Yorks. — The  show  of  blossom 
on  all  fruit  trees  in  the  past  spring  was  phe- 
nomenal. The  resulting  crops  are,  I  am  sorry  to 
sa}',  not  in  proportion  to  the  promise.  This  I 
attribute  to  the  cold  weather  during  the  latter 
part  of  April  and  through  May,  which  caused  the 
young  fruits,  especially  Plums  and  Cherries,  to 
tall  in  great  numbers.  Apples  are  erratic,  some 
varieties  carrying  a  full  crop,  others  none  at  all. 
Amongst  those  bearintr  most  abundantly  may  be 
mentioned  Warner's  King,  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
Lord  Sutiield,  Grenadier,  Mere  de  Menage  and 
King  of  Pippins.  The  fruit  is  free  from  blemish 
and  gives  promise  of  developing  to  good  average 
size.  Pears  are  under  an  average  as  regards  cro|i, 
but  the  ([uality  gives  promise  of  being  good. 
Those  bearing  most  freely  are  .Jargonelle,  Marie 
Louise,  Citron  des  Carmes,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Glou  Morceau,  Moorfowl's  Egg  and 
Althorpe  Crassane.  Plums  are  a  very  thin  crop 
and  the  trees  have  been  terribly  infested  by 
blight  ;  Cherries  a  poor  crop  all  through.  Apri- 
cots are  good,  ripening  rather  later  than  usual. 


Gooseberries,  Rod  and  Black  Currants  and  Rasp- 
berries are  heavy  crops ;  Strawberries  a  heavy 
crop,  but  fruits  small  owing  to  drought. 

It  has  been  a  very  trying  season  for  vegetable 
cro|is,  owing  to  the  drought,  which  in  this  district 
made  itself  more  manifest  upon  crops  in  the 
garden  than  during  either  of  the  preceding  dry 
seasons.  Peas  have  cropped  well,  but  the  season 
of  each  sowing  has  been  a  short  one.  I.atc  varie- 
ties after  the  recent  heavy  rains  will,  1  hope,  be 
more  continuous  in  their  cropping.  The  Brassica 
tribe  has  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  grub 
has  been  prevalent,  and  never  before  have  I  tieen 
troubled  with  so  many  going  blind.  Carrots  are 
the  worst  crop  I  ever  had.  Potatoes  are  good, 
crop  heavy  and  quality  excellent.  Onions  are 
splendid  and  do  not  seem  to  have  felt  the  drought. 
All  other  vegetables  are  good. — J.  Tdn.n'I.noion. 


MIDLAND. 
Gopsall  Gardens,  Leicester. — The  weather 
here  during  the  time  when  the  fruit  trees  were  in 
bloom  was  anything  but  favourable  for  a  good 
set  of  fruit,  rough  winds  and  heavy  rains  prevail- 
ing. The  effect  of  these  was  very  apparent, 
especially  on  the  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  which 
crops  are  below  the  average.  There  are  but  few 
fruits  in  this  district.  Of  Apples,  Lord  SutHeld, 
Manks  Codlin,  Cellini,  and  Northern  Greening 
are  the  best ;  and  of  Pears,  Easter  Beurrt-,  Beurre 
Diel,  Beurri'  d'Aremberg,  Glou  Morceau,  and 
Louise  Bonne  of  .Jersey.  Of  Plums,  Victoria  is 
good  ;  all  other  varieties  quite  a  failure  and  the 
trees  aii'ected  with  insects,  necessitating  a  great 
deal  of  labour  in  getting  them  clean.  Apricots 
have  done  well.  They  were  well  protected  during 
the  Ijlooming  and  setting  period,  and  we  are  well 
repaid  with  a  grand  lot  of  fruit  above  the  average 
in  quantity  and  quality.  Peaches  also  are  good. 
Strawberries  are  up  to  the  average.  Royal  Sove- 
reign coming  out  well,  also  Sir  .Joseph  Paxton 
and  Auguste  Boisselot,  especially  on  the  two- 
year-old  plants.  Morello  Cherries  are  good,  al- 
though this  has  been  a  troublesome  season  with 
the  black  aphis.  Dessert  Cherries  are  not  grown 
outside,  but  under  glass  have  been  very  good  ; 
Gooseberries,  Red  and  Black  Currants  a  full 
crop,  and  quality  well  up  to  the  average. — .J.  Lee. 

Thoresby  Hall,  Notts.— Fruit  promised  to 
be  abundant  and  set  well,  but  owing  to  the  cold 
cutting  winds  and  little  sun  after  setting  they 
did  not  make  a  move,  but  dropped  off.  Of  Apples 
we  will  have  a  fair  average  crop.  All  small  truits 
are  plentiful  and  of  good  quality.  If  the  weather 
continues  so  cold  I  am  afraid  Apples  and  Pears 
will  be  poor,  both  as  regards  size  and  quality. 

The  vegetable  crops  in  this  district  were  not 
nearly  so  early  as  usual.  On  June  15  we  had 
a  sharp  frost,  which  killed  Potatoes  and  dwai  f 
Beans,  and  gave  a  severe  check  to  all  tender 
things  ;  what  with  the  east  winds  and  little  sun 
all  early  vegetables  were  considerably  later  than 
usual. — A.  Henderson. 

Alton  Towers,  Cheadle.— The  fruit  crop 
around  this  district  cannot  be  considered  very 
satisfactory.  Apples  are  poor  and  below  the 
average,  and  the  trees  have  been  much  blighted. 
Pears  are  very  thin.  Stone  fruits  are  a  complete 
failure,  with  the  exception  of  Cherries,  which  are 
fairly  good.  Small  fruits  are  plentiful  and  good, 
especially  Gooseberries.  Strawberries  are  abun- 
dant, but  rather  small,  which  no  doubt  is 
attributable  to  the  long  spell  of  dry  weather  we 
experienced  soon  after  the  bloom  was  set.  Nuts 
are  over  the  average,  and  promise  from  present 
appearances  to  be  very  good. 

Vegetables  on  the  whole  are  very  satisfactory. 
Early  Potatoes  were  rather  a  light  crop,  but 
late  varieties  look  very  promising.  Onions  and 
Carrots  are  excellent,  and  quite  free  from  the 
mite,  wOiich  I  attribute  to  spreading  wood  ashes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  drills  previous  to  sowing  the 
seed. — E.  Gilm.\n. 

Nostell  Priory.— The  fruit  crops  in  this 
neighbourhood  as  far  as  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums 
are  concerned  are  disappointing.  With  such  a 
profusion  of  bloom  it  was  hoped  there  would  havo 
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been  an  abundance  of  fruit,  but  usually  such  a 
wealth  of  flowers  is  followed  by  a  scanty  sup- 
ply. In  the  gardens  here  we  have  a  nice 
average  crop  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Ribston 
I'ippin,  Cox's  Orange,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Cox's  Pomona,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and  some 
few  others  had  to  be  relieved  of  a  portion  of 
their  crop.  Last  year  it  was  noted  by  many  that 
the  older  trees  were  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  ; 
this  year  it  appears  to  be  the  reverse.  Of  Pears, 
Jargonelle,  WilHams'  Bon  Chri!tien,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Conseilleur  de  la  Cour,  Beurre  Diel, 
Victoria  and  Bergamotte  d'Esperen  are  heavily 
cropped.  Plums  and  Damsons  I  regret  to  say  are 
a  complete  failure  ;  even  the  reliable  Victoria  is 
but  sparsely  fruited.  Apricots  aro  good  and  set 
enormous  crops,  as  also  Cherries,  both  dessert 
and  Morello.  Gooseberries,  Currants  and  Rasp- 
berries are  plentiful ;  Raspberry  Superlative  is  an 
enormous  cropper,  strong  grower  and  resists 
drought  better  than  any  one  1  grow.  Strawber- 
ries were  good,  especially  the  first  pickings  ;  later 
fruits  were  small  and  the  crop  soon  over.  Cottage 
gardens  I  regret  to  say  are  very  thin  of  that  the 
most  valuable  of  all  family  fruits,  the  Apple. 

Vegetable  crops  are  satisfactory.  Broccoli  lasted 
well  into  .June,  then  that  excellent  Cauliflower 
Veitch's  Extra  Early  Forcing  came  in  before  the 
former  was  over  and  kept  us  going.  Peas  and 
Beans  are  good,  but  want  rain.  Potatoes  are 
good,  with  no  sign  of  the  dreaded  disease. — J. 
Easti:r. 

Barkby  Hall,  Leicester. — Apples  are  good 
in  this  garden  and  fair  average  crops  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  winter  moth  is  not  quite  so 
troublesome  in  this  neighbourhood  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  The  Apple  leaves  have  had  a 
fungus  whicli  is  somewhat  like  the  scab  fungus, 
but  1  have  never  known  it  to  come  so  early  before 
(.June  12  when  first  seen),  nor  so  prevalent.  In 
this  garden  I  sprayed  with  potassium  sulphide, 
1  oz.  to  three  gallons  of  water,  which  prevented 
further  mischief.  Of  Pears  I  had  a  good  show 
of  bloom,  but  fruit  dropped  very  much  after  set- 
ting. The  cold  north  winds  seemed  to  be  the 
cause  in  some  cases.  The  crop  on  the  whole  is 
below  average.  Plums  also  bloomed  splendidly, 
but  did  not  set,  owing  to  cold  north  winds  appa- 
rently. The  crop  is  almost  a  failure  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Cherries  are  below  the  average,  while 
Apricots  and  Peaches  are  excellent  crops.  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  (both  Black  and  Red)  are 
very  heavy  crops.  Raspberries  and  Strawberries 
are  good  heavy  crops.  Greenfly  on  fruit  trees 
and  Roses  has  been  unusually  abundant  this  year. 
Vegetables,  like  most  other  things,  are  very 
late.  Early  Potatoes  are  rather  light.  Onions  are 
good  and  free  from  maggot.  Carrots  are  good, 
but  the  fly  has  been  troublesome. — J.  L.\nsdei.l. 

Chatsworth. — Generally  speaking  the  fruit 
crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are  good  with  the 
exception  of  Plums,  which  are  very  poor.  Apples 
and  Pears  are  an  average  crop  ;  Cherries  over  the 
average  ;  Gooseberries,  Red  and  White  Currants 
above  the  average  ;  Black  Currants  and  Rasp- 
berries an  average  crop  ;  Strawberries  above  the 
average^  and  good  fine  fruit. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  are  growing  freely. 
Potatoes  are  looking  very  well.  The  early  varie- 
ties are  very  good,  with  no  signs  of  disease  at 
present.  Tlie  late  kinds  also  are  looking  very 
well  and  give  promise  of  a  good  crop. — Wm. 
Chester. 

Hopton  Hall,  "Wirksworth. — Strawberries 
President  and  British  Qaeen  are  a  good  crop, 
though  smaller  than  usual.  Black,  Red,  and 
White  Currants  are  grand  crops.  Gooseberry 
trees  were  broken  down  with  the  heavy  crop.  Of 
these  I  have  planted  out  ICMtO  seedlings  this 
spring.  This  crop  has  never  failed  me— mostly 
standard  trees.  They  last  about  twenty  -  one 
years  as  standards  ;  the  same  with  standard 
Currants.  Cherries  Morello,  May  Duke,  and  Late 
Duke  are  good  crops.  Plums  are  very  few. 
Transparent  and  Green  Gages,  Victoria,  and 
Early  Prolific  being  light  crops.     Damsons  are  a 


SufEeld,  which  is  a  complete  failure)  ;  Lord  Gros- 
venor  is  weighed  down  with  fruit.  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Irish  Peach,  King  of  Pippins,  Eck- 
linville.  Potts'  Seedling,  Newton  Wonder,  New 
Northern  Greening,  New  Hawthornden,  Royal 
(ieorge,  Bramley's,  Warner's  King,  \\'orcester 
Pearmain,  Margil,  and  others  have  very  heavy 
crops.  Raspberries  are  very  good,  especially 
Superlative  ;  this  variety  is  producing  a  fine  late 
crop. 

Potatoes  are  excellent.  The  old  Walnut  Leaf 
and  Lemon  Kidney  have  very  good  crops  of 
specially  good  flavour.  Onions  are  very  good  ; 
Tripolis  very  fine.  All  Brassicas  are  very  late. — 
Georcie  Bolas. 

Crewe  Hall,  Crewe. — Fruit  crops  on  the 
whole  are  disappointing.  There  was  plenty  of 
bloom  on  nearly  all  fruit  trees,  and  as  there  was 
not  much  frost  nor  severe  weather  in  the  spring 
it  was  hoped  the  crops  would  be  very  abundant, 
but  as  it  is  they  are  only  moderate.  Pears  are 
about  an  average  crop  ;  Apples  rather  under  ; 
I'eaches  and  Nectarines  rather  under  ;  Apricots 
over  ;  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  hardly  up  to 
average,  and  fruit  smaller  on  account  of  the  dry, 
hot  weather  at  the  time  of  ripening.  All  small 
fruit  is  plentiful.  Plums  and  Damsons  are  poor, 
and  the  trees,  as  with  Cherries  and  some  others, 
very  much  attacked  by  aphides,  from  which  they 
are  only  now  recovering. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  very  good  and 
plentiful.  Potatoes  are  very  healthy  and  bearing 
good  crops  of  healthy  tubers,  with  no  symptoms 
of  disease  up  to  now. — Wm.  Wiiitaker. 

Allerton  Priory  Gardens,  'Woolton, 
Liverpool. — Strawberries  are  a  poor  crop,  but 
bush  fruits  and  Raspberries  are  good.  Apples 
and  Pears  are  poor,  and  Cherries  fair.  The  pre- 
valence of  bad  weather  with  cold  driving  winds 
during  the  flowering  period  destroyed  what  pro- 
mised to  be  an  abundant  set.  The  trees.  Plums 
especially,  have  been  badly  attacked  with  insects. 
— J.  J.  Cravex. 

Alfreton  Park. — Fruit  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
say  much  for.  Stone  fruit  is  very  poor  ;  small 
fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries,  Currants,  &c.,  are 
good  ;  Pears  poor.  Apples  here  are  very  fair, 
but  poor  in  neighbourhood.— G.  M.  Knight. 

Orton  Hall,  Peterborough.  —  Some  of  the 
fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are  very  indif- 
ferent, others  good.  Of  small  fruits,  Strawberries, 
Currants,  and  Gooseberries  have  been  plentiful. 
The  Black  Currant  mite,  however,  has  made  a 
dift'erence  with  many.  It  appears  worst  on  the 
Black  Currant  bushes  that  are  overhung  with 
other  trees,  such  as  the  Plum  and  Apple.  Black 
Currants  I  find  this  season  are  about  double  the 
price  of  the  Red.  Plums  are  a  very  scanty  crop, 
especially  in  the  open  quarters  ;  Nuts  appear  to 
be  plentiful  ;  Peaches  and  Apricots  are  a  fair 
crop.  Apples  are  not  so  plentiful  as  was  antici- 
pated from  the  abundant  show  of  bloom,  still 
there  are  fair  crops  of  some  kinds.  Pears  with 
me  are  much  below  the  average  ;  Duchesse 
d'AngouKme  in  the  open  has  a  fair  crop,  but 
Pitmaston  Duchess  on  walls  and  in  the  open  has 
scarcely  any  fruit. — A.  Hakdinc. 

The  Gardens,  Middleton  Hall,  Tam worth. 
— Apples  are  under  average,  but  quality  good  ; 
Pears  under  ;  Plums  under,  but  good  ;  small 
fruits  plentiful  ;  Strawberries  average,  good.  In 
the  early  spring  there  was  a  bright  prospect  for  a 
good  fruit  harvest,  but  the  cold  nights  and  late 
spring  frosts  entirely  blighted  those  prospects. 

The  vegetables  in  general  are  good.  Potatoes 
(early)  have  been  very  good,  tubers  free  from 
disease  ;  the  late  ones  look  well  and  good  crops 
may  be  expected. — .J.  W.  Brown. 

The  Gardens,  Shavington  Hall,  Market 
Drayton,  Salop. — The  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
in  this  district  are  very  good  generally  speaking. 
Strawberries  were  a  good  crop,  but  failed  to  swell 
up  satisfactorily  on  account  of  dry  weather. 
Apricots  have  been  a  good  crop.  Among  Apples, 
Lord  Derby,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Warner's  King, 
complete  failure,  though  early  prospects  were  |  Ecklinville,  Hawthornden,  and  Dumelow's  Seed- 
good.     Apples  are  a  marvellous  crop  (except  Lord   ling  are  well  laden  with  fruit ;  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 


pin, Ribston  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Bis- 
marck, &c.,  are  carrying  an  average  crop  of  fruit. 
Pears  are  good,  especially  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien, Marie  Louise,  Clapp's  Favourite,  Louise 
Bonne,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenne  du  Comioe, 
Beurr6  Diel,  and  Winter  Nelis. — T.  Bennett. 

Synnerton  Park,  Stone.— Apples,  Pears, 
and  Plums  in  this  neighbourhood  are  a  very  poor 
crop;  Damsons  almost  a  failure  ;  Cherries,  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  and  all  kinds  of  Currants  are 
most  abundant. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  have  been  very  good, 
but  are  later  than  usual. — .James  Turner. 

Mickleover  Manor  Gardens,  Derby. — 
Strawberries  and  all  kinds  of  bush  fruit,  includ- 
ing Currants  and  Gooseberries,  are  bearing  very 
heavy  crops.  Apples  are  almost  a  failure  ;  even 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  has  but  the  tenth  of  a 
crop ;  Pears  are  almost  a  complete  failure ;  Plums 
on  standards  are  a  failure,  as  last  year  ;  on  walls 
there  are  a  few  in  sheltered  nooks.  I  notice  a  fair 
crop  of  Plums  on  some  cottage  gables  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

Vegetable  crops  are  good,  especially  Potatoes. 
Peas  have  been  good,  but  soon  over. — J.  C.imp- 
bell. 


WALES. 
Margam    Park    Gardens,    Port    Talbot, 

South  Wales. — Strawberries  have  been  good  here. 
The  best  were  Royal  Sovereign,  Latest  of  All,  and 
Leader  ;  Monarch  also  did  well,  the  fruits  being 
very  fine.  Red  Currants  are  very  good ;  Black 
Currants  a  moderate  lot ;  (iooseberries  a  fair 
crop ;  Raspberries  a  good  crop.  Apples  are  a 
moderate  crop  and  the  quality  promises  to  be 
good.  Pears  are  a  very  uneven  crop  ;  Plums  a 
poor  crop  ;  Cherries  (Morellos)are  good  ;  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  very  good. 

Outside  vegetables  have  been  very  good  her© 
and  plentiful.— J.  Hollingwortii. 

Wynnstay,  Ruabon. — On  the  whole  this  sea- 
son will,  I  believe,  be  a  good  one,  and  as  we  have 
at  last  got  a  welcome  rain  at  time  of  writing  I 
think  we  shall  get  better  size  in-Applea  and  Pears 
than  expected.  Strawberries  were  a  splendid 
crop  and  Royal  Sovereign  was  well  to  the  fore. 
Noble  I  shall  discard,  also  Sensation  and  Com- 
petitor, in  favour  of  the  above-named. 

Vegetables,  taken  on  the  whole,  are  good  this 
year,  the  only  exceptions  with  me  being  Par- 
snips and  Carrots.  Onions  are  grand,  without  a 
trace  of  maggot.  A  very  cold  spring  has  made 
us  at  least  three  weeks  later  with  most  things 
than  usual. — F.  F.airbairn. 

Bodnant  Gardens,  Tal-y-Cefn,  B.S.O., 
Denbighshire. — With  the  exception  of  Apples  I 
have  good  all-round  average  crops.  Apples 
bloomed  very  well,  but  owing  to  a  continuance  of 
cold  weather  they  failed  to  set  well.  Some  trees 
on  low  walls  are  carrying  heavy  crops,  likewise 
some  others  trained  on  the  roof  of  a  north  shed. 

Vegetable  crops  are  very  promising.  Potatoes 
so  far  have  turned  out  clean  and  heavy. — ,J. 
Saunderson. 

Gorddinog. — Apples  and  Pears  are  fair,  some 
trees  being  well  cropped.  Of  Apples,  Alfriston, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  EcklinvilleSeedling,  Stirling 
Castle,  Cellini  Pippin,  and  Cox's  Pomona  are  the 
best.  Of  Pears,  Beurre  Diel,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  and  Conseiller  de  la  Cour 
have  good  crops.  Plums  are  scarce,  also  other 
stone  fruit.  Bush  fruit  is  excellent ;  Strawberries 
medium  crops.  Many  of  the  first  fruits  were  dis- 
figured through  want  of  sunlight  and  so  much  dull, 
wet,  cold  weather  at  the  time  of  flowering.  The 
two  best  varieties  ha%e  been  Vicomtesse  H.  de 
Thury  and  Royal  Sovereign.  The  latter  should 
have  an  open  situation  and  be  planted  2  feet  6 
inches  each  way,  the  leafage  being  so  robust. 

Vegetables  are  plentiful ;  early  Potatoes  a  very 
heavy  crop.  Ringleader  is  much  liked  here,  being 
very  early.  Late  ones  are  looking  promising. 
Kidney  Beans,  both  dwarf  and  runners,  were 
difficult  to  get  a  plant,  the  first  sowing  failing  in 
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many  places  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  early  part 
of  May  was  too  wet  and  cold  for  thorn.  Tho 
second  sowing  is  doing  well,  though  a  littlo  late. 
All  tho  Brassica  family  arc  doing  well.  Celery 
and  all  root  crops  are  very  promising.— W.  Co.ites. 

Slebech  Park,  Haverfordwest.— The  fruit 
crops  in  this  district  are  almost  a  complete 
failure  this  season,  as  wet,  cold,  stormy  weather 
prevailed  during  the  time  that  tho  trees  were  in 
bloom.  We  did  not  gft  frost,  but  had  very  low 
night  temperatures  with  damp.  Apples  bloomed 
well,  but  1  have  very  little  fruit  except  on  some 
young  trees.  I'ears  are  also  a  very  poor  crop, 
although  there  was  an  abundance  of  good  healthy 
bloom.  Plums  promised  a  grand  crop.  They  were 
a  mat-s  of  bloom  and  .sot  well,  and  then  dropped 
off,  even  the  Victoria  and  tho  common  Damson 
dropping  almost  every  fruit.  Small  fruits  and 
Strawberries  were  a  splendid  crop.  Cherries, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  are  not  much  grown  in 
this  county. — (Jeoki^e  (iitiKKiN. 

Cardiff  Castle.— The  fruit  crops  in  the  gardens 
here,  with  the  exception  of  Plums,  are  good. 
Many  of  the  Apple  and  Pe.ir  trees  are  weighed 
■down  with  fruit  to  the  breaking  point  and  the 
branches  have  had  to  be  propped  up  with  strong 
stakes  to  pre\ent  them  snapping  oft".  The 
long-continued  drought  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July  experienced  in  this  district  wiis 
detrimental  to  the  fruits  swelling  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth,  and  a  great  many  dropped, 
greatly  benefiting  the  overcropped  trees.  The 
points  of  the  shoots  of  Apple  trees  were  badly 
infested  with  aphis  this  season,  and  the  leaves 
were  curled  up  and  blackened  to  a  degree  which 
I  have  never  seen  before.  But  after  the  afTected 
points  were  cut  off  the  trees  made  fine  clean 
growths,  and  now  they  are  healthy  and  vigorous, 
and  the  rain  we  have  had  since  the  beginning  of 
August  has  much  improved  the  size  of  the  fruits. 
Plum  trees  were  covered  with  flowers,  but  the 
fruit  did  not  set  on  the  trees  in  the  open  quarters, 
and  but  sparingly  on  tho  wall  trees,  all  of 
which  have  been  badly  crippled  with  aphis  this 
year.  The  Strawberry  crop  was  good,  but, 
owing  to  the  drought,  of  short  duration.  I  grow 
a  great  many  varieties  here,  but  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  following  for  producing  good  crops  of 
excellent  quality  ;  Royal  Sovereign,  President, 
Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury,  Gunton  Park  and 
Scarlet  Queen. — A.  Pettii;rew. 

The  Gardens,  Gogerddan,  Aberystwith. 
— Apples  and  Plums  are  an  average  crop  ;  Pears 
under  average  ;  Cherries,  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants are  good  ;  Damsons  are  \  ery  scarce.  Apricots 
and  Peaches  are  not  grown  in  the  open  about 
here.  Apples  and  Pears  will  be  small  and  not  up 
to  the  usual  quality. 

Vegetables  are  fairly  good.  Early  Potatoes 
have  been  good  and  the  late  ones  look  well.  Peas 
have  been  a  good  crop,  also  Cabbatie,  but  vege- 
tables in  general  are  very  late. — .J.  Ve.\key. 

Nevill  Court,  Abergavenny. — The  season 
on  the  whole  has  not  been  good  for  outdoor  fruit 
and  garden  crops  generally.  We  had  one  of  the 
finest  shows  of  bloom  on  record  on  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  in  this  district,  but  the  severe  and 
cutting  east  winds  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
the  bloom  before  it  was  well  open,  after  which 
blight  of  all  kinds,  especially  mildew  and  black 
aphis,  followed,  causing  a  great  amount  of  labour 
and  free  use  of  insecticides  to  save  any  crop  at 
all.  In  sheltered  nooks  in  the  valleys  I  have 
observed  good  crops  of  Apples  and  Cherries — 
more  especially  White  Heart  and  Bigarreau. 
Apples  bearing  good  crops  on  dwarf  trees  are 
Irish  Peach,  Quarrenden,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  Red  Astrachan,  Wormsley  Pippin, 
Beauty  of  Stoke,  Albury  Park  Nonsuch,  Welford 
Park  Nonsuch — in  fact,  all  sorts  on  bush  trees  are 
bearing  w-ell.  Apples  on  standards  are  under 
average  ;  Pears  and  Cherries  are  over  average  ; 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  Plums  are  all 
under  average  ;  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  abundant 
and  good  ;  Raspberries  abundant  and  good  ; 
Strawberries  excellent  ;  Gooseberries,  Black,  Red, 
and  White  Currants  are  good  crops.     Of  Straw- 


berries, Veitch's  Perfection,  Monarch,  Leader, 
Royal  Sovereign,  President,  Noble,  Sir  .1.  Paxton, 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  Waterloo  have  been  ex- 
cellent. 

The  crops  in  the  kitchen  garden  are  later  this 
year  owing  to  the  cold  spring  and  east  winds, 
which  were  very  keen.  Early  Potatoes  are  turn- 
ing out  well,  but  they  are  smaller  than  in  previou-J 
years  owing  to  lack  of  rain.  Sharpe's  Victor,  Old 
.Vshleaf,  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  and  Ring- 
leader have  been  especially  good  ;  Early  Puritan 
is  now  turning  out  eood  tubers,  of  excellent 
quality  and  size.  Cauliflowers  Extra  Early 
Forcing  and  The  Pearl  are  excellent  for  early 
work.  Autumn  Giant  and  Self- protecting,  as 
well  as  Brussels  Sprouts.  Kale,  and  late  Brnrcoli, 
are  looking  excellent.  French  and  Runner  Beans 
were  later  this  year,  but  they  are  now  abundant 
and  good.  Veitch's  Early  Favourite  is  the  earliest 
French  Bean  I  know.  Onions,  Parsnips,  Carrots, 
Turnips,  and  Beetroot  are  looking  well  in  every 
way  and  free  from  maggot.  Stanstead  Park 
Cabbage  Lettuce  is  excellent  to  sow  in  autumn 
for  an  early  spring  supply.  There  is  no  better 
Lettuce  than  a  good  strain  of  the  old  Tom  Thumb 
Cabliage   Lettuce  for  a  summer  supply. — Joiix 

ClIISNEKV. 


SCOTLAND. 

Carron  House,  Falkirk. — There  never  was  a 
finer  promise  of  fruits  throughout  my  sixteen 
years  of  experience  in  this  locality  than  during 
the  past  spring,  every  bush  and  tree  being  loaded 
with  blossom  and  mostly  every  species  set  abund- 
ance of  fruit,  but  the  cold  and  sunless  weather  of 
May  and  .Tune  did  much  to  blight  one's  prospects. 
The  nights  were  very  cold,  and  the  thermometer 
was  often  down  to  the  freezing  point  in  early 
morning.  Notwithstanding  such  untoward 
weather,  there  is  on  the  whole  abundance. 
Apple  trees  have  shed  much  of  their  crop,  but 
plenty  remains.  Plums  of  the  hardier  sorts  are 
a  fair  crop ;  Morello  Cherries  abundant ;  Red 
and  White  Currants,  which  have  been  lifted  and 
re]ilanted  several  times,  have  a  heavy  crop  of  fine 
fruit.  Black  Currants  suffered  severely  from  the 
frost  on  the  night  of  May  15,  but  where  the  sun 
did  not  strike  on  them  in  the  early  morning  they 
suffered  less.  The  same  mav  be  said  of  Goose- 
berries and  Strawberries.  Having  tried  many 
varieties  of  the  latter,  I  find  that  it  would  be 
waste  of  ground  to  retain  some  of  those  which  are 
lauded  for  their  excellence  by  many  cultivators. 
John  Ruskin  is  the  earliest  which  I  have  tried, 
but  is  soon  over.  Royal  Sovereign  was  a  week 
later  than  the  former,  but  the  fruiting  period  is 
of  short  duration.  Were  I  to  grow  only  two 
sorts  they  would  be  Vicomtesse  Hfricart 
de  Thury  and  President.  These  two  along 
with  Elton  Pine  are  favourites  in  most  districts 
of  Scotland.  Some  sorts  which  I  grew  in  England 
with  much  satisfaction  are  almost  worthless  in 
Scotland. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  vegetable  seasons  I  have 
known  in  the  north.  Potatoes  have  looked  well 
from  their  earliest  aopearance  above  ground, 
e.xcepting  some  of  the  first  cropsi  which  were  cut 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  by  the  severe 
frosts  in  May.  The  kidney  varieties  are  a  fine 
crop,  but  much  smaller  than  usual.  Veitch's  and 
Bel  voir  Kidneys  are  the  best  this  season  :  Sutton's 
A  1  is  first-rate  in  every  respect  ;  Early  Regent 
is  very  good  ;  Snowdrop  is,  as  in  former  years, 
a  special  favourite,  and  comes  much  the  same  as 
Sharpe's  Victor,  but,  of  course,  much  later.  All 
the  Brassica  crops  have  been  satisfactory.  Cab- 
bages are  the  best  I  ever  had.  Six  sorts  planted 
on  unbroken  ground  (after  Onions)  were  un- 
usually fine,  with  an  absence  of  outside  leaves. 
Broccoli  treated  in  this  way  also  did  capitally. 
Onions  were  never  more  promising  ;  both  autumn 
and  spring  sowings  on  trenched  heavy  ground 
are  all  I  could  wish.  Cauliflowers  have  been  fair, 
but  some  of  the  earliest  sorts  have  come  in  pre- 
maturely. Roots  generally  are  barely  equal  to 
what  they  are  in  some  seasons.  The  continuous 
winds  have  dried  up  the  ground  very  much,  but 


the  damp  nature  of  the  soil  h<as  not  j'et  suffered 
by  drought.  In  some  gardens  which  are  elevated 
and  the  soil  light,  rain  is  much  wanted.  Where 
trenching  is  well  done  there  is  little  to  complain 
of.  Poor  and  shallow  land  is  much  in  want  of 
moisture.  Field  crops  never  looked  better. 
Turnips  are  excellent.  — .M.  Temit.k. 

Dunrobin  Castle,  Sutherland.  —  Fruit, 
flowers,  and  vegetables  are  ten  days  to  a  fort- 
night later  than  usual.  Some  of  the  earlier- 
blooming  fruits  were  a  good  deal  injured  by  the 
inclement  weather  in  May.  Early  Strawberries, 
particularly  Royal  Sovereign,  were  a  failure.  Late 
kinds  did  well,  particularly  Elton  Pine.  Most  of 
my  supplies  were  obtained  from  this  trustworthy 
old  kind,  and  at  this  date  (August  IS)  it  is  still 
in  bearing,  and  will  be  for  a  fortnight  to  come. 
Raspberries  have  done  well,  particularly  Super- 
lative, which  is  an  undoubted  acquisition.  Black, 
Red,  and  White  Currants  are  plentiful  and  good  ; 
Pears  scarce  ;  Plums  under  average.  There  are 
good  crops  of  Apples  on  some  trees,  mostly  late- 
blooming  kinds. — D.  Mei.vili.e. 

The  Hirsel,  Coldstream. — As  to  the  fruit 
crops  here  I  never  saw  a  more  encouraging  out- 
look while  the  trees  were  in  blossom,  but  especi- 
ally in  regard  to  Pears.  At  the  most  critical 
time,  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  Jlay,  we 
had  a  spell  of  cold,  sunless  weather,  as  much  as 
6°  frost,  which  did  a  lot  of  mischief.  Apples, 
being  later,  did  not  sutler  so  much.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  other  fruit  crops.  The 
results  to  date  are  thus  :  Pears  are  average;  such 
sorts  as  Beurn5  Diel,  Beurra  d'Amanlis,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  and  Doyenm!  du  Comice  have  over- 
average  crops.  Apples  are  overan  average  ;  such 
sorts  as  Manks  Codlin,  Stirling  Castle,  Ecklin- 
ville.  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and  Devonshire  Quar- 
renden will  require  to  be  thinned.  Plums  are 
an  average  crop  ;  Ri%ers'  Early  Prolific,  The  Czar, 
and  Victoria  have  full  crops.  Cherries  are  an 
average  crop,  Morellos  being  over.  Small  fruits 
are  most  abundant.  Owing  to  the  dry  weather 
Strawberries  had  liut  a  short  season. 

Vegetables  have  done  f.airly  well  considering 
the  season  we  have  had.  A  cold  May  and  severe 
drought  till  now  were  two  very  important  factors 
that  had  to  be  faced.  The  former  difficulty  is  not 
easily  got  over  ;  the  latter  is  made  less  harmless 
by  heavy  manuring  and  deep  cultivation  where 
the  ground  will  admit.  Deep  trenching  is  the 
sheet-anchor  of  good  vegetables.  I  have  had 
over-average  crops  of  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  Pota- 
toes, and  such-like  crops. — J.  C.virns. 

Terregles,  Dumfries,  N.B. — The  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops  in  this  district  are  on  the  whole 
giving  a  fairly  good  return.  The  weather  during 
March,  April,  and  May  was  very  unfavourable  for 
the  growth  of  early  vegetables,  and  after  an  un- 
usually mild  winter  excessive  rains  set  in  early  in 
spring  accompanied  with  a  cold,  damp,  fluctuat- 
ing temperature,  which  retarded  the  growth  of 
early  crops  and  to  some  extent  damaged  the  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  all  over  the  western  districts  of 
Scotland.  A  great  improvement  in  the  weather 
took  place  during  the  first  fortnight  in  June,  and 
early  crops  made  rapid  progress,  but  such  impor- 
tant things  as  early  Potatoes,  Cauliflowers,  Cab- 
bages, Carrots,  Peas,  Spinach,  &c. ,  were  quite 
two  weeks  late  in  coming  into  use.  Both  field 
and  garden  Potatoes  look  well  everywhere,  and 
the  only  complaint  I  he.ar  of  is  that  very  early 
varieties  have  given  a  light  return  this  year.  The 
prospects  are  that  the  main  crop  and  later  kinds 
will  make  good  the  deficiency,  (irowers,  how- 
ever, are  not  likely  to  command  such  good  prices 
this  year  as  compared  with  last.  In  this  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  we  have  had  very  little  rain 
during  the  month  of  July,  and  at  this  date  crops 
are  suffering  very  much  from  the  continued 
drought.  Apples  and  Pears  will  give  nothing 
more  than  an  average  return  of  fruit  in  this  dis- 
trict, while  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are 
a  very  thin  crop.  Plums  are  a  good  crop  all 
over.  Wall-trained  trees  especially  are  giving 
an  extra  fine  return.  Small  fruits,  including 
Raspberries   and    Strawberries,   are    a    splendid 
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crop,  and  with  the  dry  weather  we  have  had  they 
are  being  gathered  in  excellent  condition. — 
John  Mackixnox. 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 


CARPENTERIA   CALIFORNICA. 

This,  botanieally  related  to  the  Mock  (Granges, 
we  fear  is  not  a  perfectly  hardy  plant  except  in 
such  favoured  spots  as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
Devon  and  Cornish  coasts,  and  the  warm  and 
southern  parts  of  Ireland.  It  is  one  of  our  more 
uncommon  shrubs  that  may  be  successfully 
grown  and  flowered  in  pots,  and  where  kept  in 
a  greenhouse  temperature  it  blooms  as  a  matter 
of  course  earlier  than  in  the  open  ground.     In 


the  open  ground  or  trained  to  a  wall,  it  is,  of 
course,  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  when 
confined  in  pots  ;  still,  where  not  quite  hardy 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  grown 
and  flowered  under  glass  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. Now  that  this  has  become  well  dis- 
tributed about  the  country,  it  would  be  useful 
to  hear  from  growers  of  it  in  diflerent  parts  as 
to  its  behaviour,  more  especially  in  reference  to 
its  hardiness.  The  present  season  is  the  best 
for  propagating  this  Carpentaria,  for  cuttings  of 
the  young  growing  shoots,  if  put  into  pots  of 
sandy  soil,  will  with  ordinary  care  and  atten- 
tion root  readily  enough.  The  frame  must  of 
course  be  kept  close  and  shaded  till  the  cuttings 
strike.  An  ordinary  cold  frame  is  very  useful 
if  set  apart  for  the  propagation  of  hardy  shrubs 
during  the  summer  months,  for  a  great  many  of 


American  home  assumes  the  character  of  a  small 
tree  20  feet  or  more  in  height.  Specimens  of  this 
size  or  nearly  so  may  be  occasionally  met  with  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  very  picturesque 
they  are.  This  Rhus,  when  not  more  than  a 
dozen  feet  high,  is  essentially  a  tree,  with  a  clear 
stem  and  rather  wide-spreading  head  of  irregularly 
disposed  branches,  round  the  points  of  which  the 
large  deep  green  pinnate  leaves  are  arranged. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  dense  terminal  spikes 
standing  clear  of  the  handsome  foliage,  and  Just 
now  these  spikes,  which  are  a  kind  of  velvety  red, 
form  a  very  noticeable  feature.  They  remain  ii> 
this  state  a  considerable  time,  and  even  in  the 
winter  when  devoid  of  foliage  these  flower  clusters 
give  to  the  tree  an  uncommon  appearance.  Be- 
sides its  natural  habit  of  a  small  tree  this  Rhus 
also  readily  lends  itself  to  another  totally  different 
mode  of  treatment,  and  that  is,  if  a  bed  is  filled 


Carpenteria  californica  in  a  Devonshire  garden.    From  a  plootograph  sent  Jy  3Ir.  B,  Kelly,  Kelly,  Liflon,  Devon. 


the  spring,  when  the  majority  of  outdoor  shrubs 
are  only  just  pushing  forth  their  leaves,  a 
specimen  of  this  Carpenteria  studded  with  its 
large  white  blossoms  is  not  only  a  very  beauti- 
ful object,  but  quite  distinct  from  its  other 
associates  in  the  greenhouse.  It  may  be  kept 
in  health  for  years  in  a  pot,  provided  it  is  after 
flowering  hardened  and  plunged  outside  during 
the  sunnner  months  and  well  on  into  the 
autumn.  If  kept  under  glass  altogether,  the 
foliage  is  vei-y  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red 
spider,  which  soon  causes  it  to  wear  a  sickly 
look.  The  heavy  dews  so  prevalent  in  early 
autumn  seem  to  benefit  this  Carpenteria  greatly 
when  it  is  grown  in  pots,  and  for  this  reason  it 
should  not  be  taken  under  cover  before  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.     Treated   as  a  shrub   in 


our  most  beautiful  kinds  may  be  struck  from 
cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots,  taken 
just  as  they  have  lost  their  more  succulent 
character  and  become  moderately  firm. 

Mr.  R.  Kelly,  Kelly,  Lifton,  Devon,  who 
kindly  sent  us  the  photo  from  which  the  illus- 
tration was  prepared,  writing  to  us,  says  : — 

The  Carpenteria  californica  is  6  feet  high  and 
7  feet  wide.  It  is  growing  against  a  south  wall, 
and  was  planted  in  its  present  position  six  years 
ago. 

The  Stag's-horn;Sumach'(Rhus  typhina). — 
Several  species  of  Rhus  are  entitled  to  a  place 
among  our  ornamental  shrubs,  and  in  nearly  the 

I  whole  of  them  the  leaves  die  ofl'  very  brightly 
tinted.     One  of  the  largest  members  of  the  genus 

I  is  the  Stag's-horn  Sumach,  which  in  its  North 


with  young  vigorous  plants  and  they  are  cut  back 
hard  each  year,  and  the  young  shoots  limited  to 
one  or  two,  very  large  leaves  will  be  produced, 
and  the  efi'ect  will  be  equal  to  any  sub-tropical 
subjects  that  require  heat  and  attention  through- 
out the  winter.  When  cut  back  in  this  manner 
some  of  the  shoots  will  flower,  but  of  course  not 
so  freely  as  in  the  case  of  old  established  tree-like 
specimens.  Rhus  typhina,  in  common  with 
several  other  members  of  the  genus,  may  be 
readily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the 
roots,  which  soon  form  plants  that  grow  away 
freely.— H.  P. 

A  Laburnum  avenue. — I  lately  at  Cromer 
saw  an  avenue  made  entirely  of  Laburnums.  The 
variety  was  the  common  L.  vulgare,  growing  on 
stems  6  feet  high,  the  growths  trained  to  a  single 
stout  wire  arched  over  a  path  8  feet  wide.     The 
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plants  wore  4  feet  apart,  twenty  on  each  side. 
The  archway  was,  therefore,  SO_feet  long.  .Judg- 
ing from  tlio  ([uantity  of  seed-pods  lianging  from 
the  branches,  this  archway  must  have  presented 
a  glorious  picture  when  the  Laburnum  was  in 
bloom.  At  present  the  archways  have  got  nicely 
covered,  and  as  growth  [iroceeds,  which  from  the 
healthy  appearance  of  the  plants  is  rapid,  a 
system  of  spur- pruning  the  side  shoots  will  bo 
necessary  to  restrict  the  growth  and  preserve  the 
individuality  of  the  trees. — E.  M. 


Societies  and   Exhibitions, 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

SErTEMBEB  20. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  there  was  no  fall- 
ing-off  in  the  exhiliits,  the  hall  being  filled  from 
end  to  end,  several  of  the  groups  being  rather 
too  crowded,  thus  spoiling  their  eilecb  in  a  great 
measure.  Hardy  flowers,  considering  the  season 
we  have  just  passed  through,  were  excellent.  The 
Dahlias  of  every  section  and  Gladioli  were  well 
represented,  while  the  disp'ay  of  Roses  was 
wonderful.  The  groups  of  Acalypba  hispida  and 
Salvia  splendens  grandiflora  showed  the  value  of 
these  two  plants.  Fruits,  too,  were  well  repre- 
sented, vegetables  also  being  well  to  the  foro. 

Orcliid   Committee. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to  the  follow- 
ing— 

Catti.eva  intertexta  (C.  Mossi.i"  x  C.  War- 
neri). — The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  fine  form  and 
substance,  pale  rose,  sutfused  with  a  darker  shade 
towards  the  centre,  lip  rich  velvety  crimson,  mar- 
gined with  pale  rose,  the  side  lobes  rose,  suffused 
with  crimson,  lined  at  the  base  with  bright  yel- 
low lines.  It  is  a  most  distinct  and  desirable 
variety,  and  worthy  of  every  consideration.  From 
Messrs.  J.  \'eitch  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

L.i-:lia  si'Lendens  (L.  purpurata  x  L.  crispa). — 
In  this  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  rose,  much 
crisped  at  the  margin,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip 
wholly  crimson-purple,  heavily  fringed  and  mar- 
gined with  white,  the  side  lobes  white,  becoming 
suffused  with  yellow,  lined  and  suffused  with 
deep  purple  at  the  base.  It  is  similar  in  many 
respects  to  L.-C.  exoniensis,  but  is  longer  in  the 
front  lobe  of  the  lip  and  altogether  finer  than 
that  variety.     Messrs.  J.  \'eitch  and  Sons. 

MiLTONiA  BiN'OTi.— A  supposed  natural  hybrid 
between  Miltonia  Candida  and  M.  Regnelli.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  buff,  with  large  light  brown 
blotches  and  a  suffusion  of  rose  at  the  base  ;  the 
lip,  fairly  intermediate  between  the  two  species 
from  which  the  hybrid  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived,  is  pale  lilac,  suffused  with  purple,  and 
veined  with  a  darker  shade  of  colour.  It  has  five 
raised  light  -  coloured  ridges  at  the  base,  the 
centre  one  being  yellow.  It  is  of  free  habit  and 
a  most  distinct  and  desirable  form.  From  Sir  T. 
Lawrence,  Birt.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

MiLTciNiA  LEi'CuGLOssA.— This  is  One  of  the 
most  distinct  hybrids  we  have  seen.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  greenish  white,  spotted  with  violet- 
purple.  The  large  open  lip  is  pure  white  except  at 
the  base,  where  it  has  a  violet- purple  suffusion  on 
either  side  of  the  yellow  ridged  disc.  In  habit  it 
resembles  M.  spectabilis,  and  is  probably  a  hybrid 
between  that  species  and  M.  Candida.  From  Sir 
T.  Lawrence. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  sent  a  choice 
group.  In  the  back  row  were  finely  flowered 
Oncidium  Marshallianum,  a  good  form  of  O. 
tigrinuni,  and  a  lovely  dark  form  of  O.  crispum 
with  remarkably  large  flowers.  0.  incurvum  was 
also  well  represented.  The  most  prominent 
among  the  Cattleyas  were  C.  Warscewiczi,  with 
three  spikes  of  flower,  and  a  dark  form  of  C. 
labiata.  The  hybrids,  as  usual,  were  well  repre- 
sented, the  most  distinct  being  C.  Chloris  (C 
Bowringiana  x  C.  maxima),  in  which  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  delicate  lilac,  the  lip  rose  at  the 
margin,  becoming  veined  and  suffused  with  crim- 


son-purple towards  the  centre  and  through  the 
throat.  C.  W'endlandiana  (C.  Warscewiczi  X  C. 
Bowringiana)  has  the  intermediate  characters  of 
both  parents,  the  sepals  and  petals  bright  rosy 
lilac,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  rosy  crimson, 
becoming  suffused  in  the  centre  with  a  darker 
shade  of  colour.  It  has  the  j-ellow  eye  in  front  of 
the  throat  as  seen  in  C.  Warscewiczi.  C.  por- 
phyrophlebia  (C^.  intermedia  X  C.  supcrba) 
is  a  pale  form  with  a  deep  rose-tinted  lip. 
Li^'lio  -  Cattleya  Nysa  (C.  Warccewiczi  x  L. 
crispa)  was  represented  by  six  plants,  each 
plant  differing  in  a  remarkable  degree  both  in 
shape  and  the  darker  colouring  of  the  flowers. 
C'llogyne  Veitchi  bore  three  spikes  of  its  pendu- 
lous pure  white  flowers.  Several  finely-flowered 
Miltonias,  Dendrobiums,  and  C'ypipediums  in 
variety,  both  of  species  and  choice  hybrids,  were 
also  included  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill,  Enfield,  sent  a  choice 
group,  consisting  of  dark  forms  of  VandacuTulea, 
finely-flowered  Oncidiums,  several  dark  forms  of 
Cattleya  Loddigesi,  C.  velutina  with  two  spikes 
of  flowers,  and  a  good  form  of  C.  porphyrophlebia. 
In  Lrelio-Cattleya  I'allas  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
pale  rose,  marbled  with  white,  the  lip  rich  crim- 
son-purple except  through  the  throat,  where  it  is 
prominently  lined  with  yellow.  L.  C.  inter- 
medio-flava,  raised  from  the  species  indicated  in 
the  name,  has  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white, 
the  lip  creamy  white,  suffused  and  lined  with 
rich  rose- purple.  Among  the  Cypripediums  were 
good  forms  of  C.  Sanderianum,  C.  Harrisianum 
supcrbum,  C.  Chas.  Canham  with  three  flowers, 
good  forms  of  C.  picturatum,  and  C.  Charles- 
worthi  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  and  Co.  sent  OJontoglossum  grande, 
Cypripedium  purpuratum,  and  two  plants  of 
Dendrobium  atro  violaceum. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Fielding,  Southgate  House,  South- 
gate,  was  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a 
large  group,  consisting  of  about  forty  finely- 
flowered  plants  of  Dendrobium  PhaLvnopsis,  the 
colours  varying  from  light  rose  to  rich  rose- 
purple,  with  crimson- purple  lips.  The  plants 
were  finely  grown  and  the  flowers  fine  in  sub- 
stance and  form.  A  tine  plant  of  D.  bigibbum, 
several  forms  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  good  forms 
of  C.  Loddigesi,  and  various  hybrids  and  species 
of  Cypripediums  were  also  included.  Sir  T.  Law- 
rence sent  a  fine  plant  of  Oncidium  longipes  with 
ten  spikes  of  its  small  yellow  and  dark  brown 
flowers  ;  and  0.  trulliferum,  a  miniature-flowered 
variety,  with  thick  clustered  spikes  of  yellow  and 
small  brown  spotted  flowers.  A  fine  plant  of 
Miltonia  spectabilis  with  twelve  flowers  was 
awarded  a  cultural  commendation.  A  dark  form 
of  M.  Moreliana,  good  forms  of  M.  Clowesi,  and  a 
grand  form  of  M.  Blunti  var.  Lubbersiana  were 
also  sent.  Mr.  J.  Coleman,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate, 
sent  a  dark  variety  of  the  natural  hybrid  Cattleya 
Hardyana.  Mr.  C.  L.  Ingram,  Elstead  House, 
Godalming,  had  L;i'lio-Cattleya  T.  W.  Bond  (C. 
labiata  x  L.  purpurata),  a  lovely  hybrid,  sepals 
and  petals  pale  lilac,  the  large  lip  pale  rose  in 
the  centre,  becoming  suffused  with  rich  crimson- 
purple  and  veined  with  a  darker  shade  of  colour, 
the  side  lobes  rose,  suffused  and  lined  with  yellow 
at  the  base.  Mr.  .1.  W.  Moore  sent  a  dark  form 
of  Vanda  cfirulea,  and  from  Frau  Ida  Brandt, 
Zurich,  came  cut  spikes  of  Angrifcum  EUisi  and 
Odontoglossum  Lindleyanum. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  following  novelties  obtained  first-class 
certificates : — 

Pandanus  Sandeiu. — This  may  be  described  as 
a  greatly  improved  form  of  P.  Veitchi,  quite  sur- 
passing the  old  kind  in  the  more  distinct  and 
golden  variation,  which  in  the  old  kind  is  of  a 
silvery  hue.  This  variegation  is  very  telling, 
and,  judging  by  the  examples  shown,  is  equally 
retained  in  large  and  small  specimens.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Lkustkim  WaIjKeki. — What  this  species  may 
be  when  large  plants  are  secured  is  difficult  to 
determine.  In  our  opinion  the  plant  is  by  no 
means  attractive  in  its  present  form,  and,  as  we 


know,  such  things  are  valueless  from  a  flowering 
standpoint.  The  plant  dilTera  from  others  of  its 
race  by  a  more  tree-like  form,  i.e..,  an  erect  cen- 
tral growth  with  twiggy  branches,  on  which  latter 
the  small  green  undulated  leaves  are  alternately 
placed.  From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt. 

The  following  obtained  the  award  of  merit :  — 

CilKYsANTiiEMUM  LiiTis  Lemaike. — An  early- 
flowering  form  of  which  only  flowers  were  shown. 
We  have,  therefore,  no  clue  to  habit,  height, 
general  freedom  or  decorative  value.  The  colour 
is  bronze  and  yellow,  the  former  largely  pre- 
dominating. From  Mr.  Wells,  Earlswood,  Red- 
hill. 

CiiRvsANTiiEMUM  May  Madsek. — A  pure  white 
kind,  which  if  a  lionil  fide  early  kind  will  prove  of 
much  value.  It  is  somewhat  inclined  to  the  re- 
flexed  type.     From  Mr.  H.  .J.  .lones,  L:!wisham. 

Porru's  Ontario  variecata. — A  golden  varie- 
gated form  of  the  well-known  Ontario  Poplar. 
From  Mr.  J.  Carter,  Willow  Bank,  Keighley. 

ADiAXTf.M  Fadlkneri. — No  group  of  Ferns  is 
more  diversified  than  the  Adiantums,  yet  this 
kind  compares  with  none  of  them.  It  is  an  espe- 
ciilly  graceful  and  elegant  kind,  the  pinmu 
small,  yet  not  so  minute  as  in  A.  gracillimum.  In 
colour  it  is  of  the  yellow-green  shade.  A  small 
group  was  shown,  the  whole  being  quite  uniform 
in  size  and  colour.  From  Mr.  T.  Rochford,  Turn- 
ford  Hall  Nurseries,  Broxbourno. 

Acer  Juhlkei  varieuatum. — A  distinct  and 
well  marked  plant,  in  which  the  variegation  is 
white,  rather  blotched  or  marbled  than  other- 
wise. From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nur- 
series, Cheshunt. 

Alth.ea  (HiEiscDS)  TOTA  ALBA. — A  plant  too 
well  known  to  need  description  here,  the  variety 
being  represented  by  a  small  handful  of  about 
half-adozen  sprays.  From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt. 

GvXERirM    ARGENTEfM    ArREG-LINEATUM. — One 

of  the  most  elegant  and  beautiful  plants  we  have 
seen,  the  habit  generally  smaller  and  the  leaves 
narrower  than  in  the  type,  the  leaves  arching  so 
that  the  tips  reached  the  ground.  From  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

Dahlia  Countess  of  Lonsdale  (Cactus). — A 
distinct  and  novel  kind,  in  which  orange-salmon 
and  pink  are  combined.  From  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.,  Salisburj-. 

Dahlia  Progenitor  (Cactus). — A  crimson- 
scarlet,  having  the  tips  of  the  florets  split  into 
several  divisions,  giving  a  forked  or  horned 
appearance  to  the  flower.  From  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co. 

Dahlia  Viscountess  Suerbeooke  (Cactus). — 
A  finely  formed  flower  of  an  orange-scarlet  hue. 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co. 

Dahlia  The  Clown  (Cactus). — This  is  also  of 
an  orange-scarlet  tone,  and  tipped  heavily  with 
white.     Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co. 

Dahlia  The  Duke  (Pompon).  —  A  prettily 
formed  flower  of  a  ruLy-crimson  shade.  From 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co. 

Dahlia  Watchman  (Fancy).  —  Deep  yellow, 
flaked  with  crimson  and  scarlet.  From  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co. 

Dahlia  William  Neate  (Show). — A  flower  in 
which  the  predominant  red -orange  tone  is  shaded 
by  a  delicate  fawn.  From  ilessrs.  Keynes,  Wil- 
liams and  Co. 

Dahlia  Antelope  (Cactus). — A  good  self  of 
capital  form,  and  ruby-scarlet  in  colour.  From 
Jlessrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 

Dahlia  Lucius  (Cactus).— A  striking  flower  of 
a  decided  shade  of  scarlet-orange.  From  Messrs. 
.J.   Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 

Dahlia  Iris  (Pompon).— A  salmony  yellow, 
tipped  with  a  very  delicate  lilac  tint.  From  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Slough. 

Dahlia  Claribel  (Pompon). — A  medium-sized 
flower  of  a  puce  shade  with  white  base.  From  Mr. 
Chas.  Turner,  Slough. 

Dahlia  Leslie  Seale  (Single). — A  flower  of 
medium  size,  rose  colour,  with  heavy  crimson 
base.     From  Mr  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks. 
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Dahlia  Snowflake  (Pompon).  —  Very  pure 
white,  of  good  form.     From  Mr.  V.  Seale. 

Dahlia  Distinction  (Pompon).— A  very  dis- 
tinct flower,  luby-red  in  colour  and  compact  in 
form.     From  Mr.  V.  Seale. 

Dahlia  Demon  (Pompon). — A  pretty  flower  of 
excellent  form,  and  rich  self  crimson  in  colour. 
From  Mr.  V.  Seale. 

Dahlia  Daviu  Johnstone  (Show). —Pale  salmon 
buff',  delicately  suffused  with  lilac-purple,  parti- 
culaily  in  the  younger  stages  of  the  flower  ;  a 
most  distinct  kind.  From  Mr.  G.  Humphries, 
Chippenham. 

Dahlia  Ran.)i  (Cactus). — An  e.xceptionally  dark 
flower,  the  predominant  shade  being  blackish 
maroon,  the  tips  of  the  florets  wine  colour.  It  is 
also  good  in  form  and  not  too  large.  From  Mr.  G. 
Humphries,  Chippenham. 

On  this  occasion  one  of  the  most  varied  and 
interesting  collections  was  that  from  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  In 
this  lot  the  Roses  were  an  especial  feature,  par- 
ticularly good  being  Perle  des  .Jardins,  Mme. 
Hoste,  Mme.  P.  Cochet,  W.  A.  Richardson, 
Marechal  Niel,  Caroline  Testout,  Augustine 
Guinoisseau,  the  white  form  of  Rosa  rugosa,  as 
also  the  double  white  De  Coubert,  Bardou  Job, 
and  many  more.  Very  good,  too,  were  the  Cactus 
Dahlias,  these  embracing  all  the  best  known 
kinds.  A  few  of  the  best  of  the  Cactus  kinds  were 
Mrs,  Webster,  Gloriosa,  Miss  Box,  fine  crimson  ; 
Mrs.  C.  Turner  and  Lady  Penzance,  both  fine 
yellows:  the  old  Juartzi,  still  a  good  flower; 
Harmony,  and  Staiflsh.  A  nice  lot  of  the  pompon 
kinds  was  also  set  up,  the  whole  fresh  and  well 
grown  and  pleasingly  arranged.  Many  interest- 
ing plants  were  here  also,  notably  some  handsome 
baskets  of  Meadow  Saffrons  in  variety,  these 
latter  including  the  well-known  C.  speciosum, 
C.  tigrinum,  C.  byzantinum,  C.  maximum,  &c.  A 
fine  lot  of  the  new  Pbysalis  Franchetti  was  notice- 
able. Other  good  showy  things  included  Rud- 
beckia  Newmani,  Aster  iDessarabicus,  Montbretia 
crocosmi;eflora,  a  capital  bunch  of  Senecio  pulcher, 
and  the  pure  white  Anemone  Lady  .\rdilaun. 
Flowering  sprays  of  Erythrina  cristagalli  taken 
from  a  plant  forty  yeais  old  and  from  the  open 
air  proved  the  hardy  character  of  this  showy 
subject.  Several  large  bas-kets  were  filled  with 
flowering  examplfs  of  Cyclamen  hedenefolium. 
Phlox  Etna  and  P.  Coquelicot  were  the  brightest 
of  scarlet  shades.  Other  things  of  more  than 
passing  interest  were  Clematis  coccinea,  C. 
Duchess  of  Albany,  one  of  the  C.  coccinea 
hybrids,  and  the  very  distinct  C.  graveolens, 
with  its  small,  though  decidedly  yellow  flowers. 
A  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  was  awarded.  An- 
other attraction  at  this  meeting  was  the  mag- 
nificent collection  of  cut  spikes  of  Gladiolus. 
Many  of  the  spikes  carried  a  dozen  fully  developed 
blossoms,  the  first  and  last  being  apparently  of  a 
uniform  freshness,  so  admirably  were  they  got  up. 
This  fine  exhibit  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Burrell 
and  Co.,  Cambridge.  There  were  nearly  200 
spikes  of  these  showy  flowers.  There  were  many 
named  sorts,  but  the  best  spikes  were  to  be  found 
in  the  numerous  seedlings  staged,  a  fact  alone 
bearing  the  highest  testimony  to  the  strain  grown 
by  the  Cambridge  firm  in  question  ;  and  when  we 
further  state  that  nearly,  or  quite,  one  half  of 
this  group  was  made  up  of  unnamed  seedlings, 
the  quality  of  the  latter  will  be  more  fully  appa- 
rent. The  one  end  of  this  group  was  finished 
with  Cactus  and  pompon  Dahlias  in  variety,  the 
other  end  with  the  hardy  hybrid  forms  of 
Gladiolus  Lemoinei  (silver  •  gilt  Flora  medal). 
From  Crawley,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  brought 
a  fine  all-round  exhibit  of  Cactus  and  pompon 
Dahlias,  also  a  smaller  lot  of  show  kinds.  These 
included  all  the  leading  kinds  of  those  now  in 
commerce.  A  few  good  ones  are  Cycle,  Duchess 
of  York,  Harmony,  Fusilier,  Fantasy,  Lady 
Penzance,  Miss  Webster  (very  pure  white),  Mrs. 
C.  Turner  (fine  yellow),  &c.  The  singles  in  this 
group  were  very  fine,  the  flowers  singularly  fresh 
and  good  in  form,  and  of  the  right  size  (silver  Flora 
medal).  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  set  up  a  grand  exhibit  of  cut  Roses  that 


showed  the  resources  of  the  firm  where  these 
flowers  are  concerned,  quite  one  half  of  one  of  the 
centre  tables  being  occupied  with  beautiful 
flowers,  many  bting  in  very  good  form.  Those 
shown  included  representatives  of  all  sections,  and 
these,  too,  in  good  substantial  gatherings.  Others, 
again,  were  in  baskets,  and,  again,  larger  lots  in 
boxes,  and  so  forth.  A  few  of  the  most  telling 
were  Mrs.  Grant,  La  France,  Xavier  Olibo,  Mme. 
P.  Cochet,  Maman  Cochet,  Marquise  Litta,  Mme. 
Hoste,  Perle  d'Or  (an  exquisite  lot  of  buds  and  blos- 
soms), Alfred  Colomb,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Carohne 
Testout,  Queen  Mab,  Enchantress,  Mme.  de  Watte- 
ville,  Souv.  de  Catherine  Guillot,  W.  A.  Richard- 
son (beautiful  and  rich  in  colour),  Sylph,  Francisca 
Kruger,  Niphetos,  the  lovely  Empress  Alexandra 
of  Russia,  and  many  more  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton  (gardener,  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson),  sent  a  dozen 
splendid  examples  of  the  new  Acalypha  hispida 
(Sanderi)  set  in  a  thin  ground  of  Maiden-hair 
Ferns.  The  plants  were  about  3  feet  high,  grown 
to  a  single  stem,  and  carried  an  almost  end- 
less number  of  the  rosy  crimson  inflorescences. 
Grown  in  this  way,  the  ample  leafage  on  long 
petioles  acts  as  a  sort  of  support  to  the  inflores- 
cence, which,  by  being  borne  over  it,  produces  a 
distinctly  graceful  result.  The  rapidly  increas- 
ing number  of  these  coloured  appendages,  with 
the  colour  so  long  retained,  renders  them  of  the 
greatest  value  in  decoration.  From  the  same 
gardens  also  came  a  fine  group  of  the  brilliant 
Salvia  splendens  grandiflora,  the  plants  raised 
from  seedlings  and  cuttings,  and  flowered  abun- 
dantly. Most  of  the  plants  were  between  4  feet 
and  5  feet  high  (silver  Flora  medal).  Ferns  were 
again  represented  by  a  large  assortment  of  Daval- 
lias  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Lower  Edmonton,  who 
had  got  together  some  fifty  species  and  varieties 
of  these  Ferns,  many  of  which  possess  exceed- 
ingly graceful  fronds  difficult  to  describe  in 
detail  without  the  use  of  many  technical  terms. 
A  few  of  the  more  distinct  are  Davallia  fijiensis, 
D.  f.  plumosa  (very  fine),  D.  f.  effusa,  D.  f. 
gracillima,  a  most  elegant  kind  ;  D.  f.  major,  D. 
f.  robusta,  all  pleasing  and  graceful  in  their  deli- 
cate fronds ;  D.  ornata,  I),  hirsuta,  D.  mada^as- 
carensis,  D.  Griththiana,  D.  Mooreana,  a  most 
useful  plant;  D.  tenuifoli-i  Veitchi,  of  a  yellow- 
green  tint,  and  with  singularly  small  pinna;  that 
give  an  impression  of  being  partly  suppressed  till 
a  close  view  is  obtained.  In  this  group  the 
beauty  and  value  cf  the  many  forms  of  I),  fiji- 
ensis with  their  dark  and  heavy  fronds  in  some 
instances  is  especially  noteworthy  (silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal).  Then  from  Earlswood  what 
may  be  taken  as  the  first  representative  exhibit  of 
early  Chrysanthemums  was  set  up  by  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  and  included  a  large  number  of  mostly 
well-known  kinds,  the  whole  arranged  in  fi-ee 
bunches.  Very  good  were  Mme.  Marie  Masse  and 
Edmund  Duval,  a  good  white,  which  with  Market 
White  and  Mychett  White  form  a  trio  of  good 
things  all  early  and  free.  Queen  cf  the  Earlies, 
Mme.  Liger  Ligneau,  yellow  ;  M.  Zephir  Lion- 
nett,  orange-yellow  ;  .Jeanne  Vuillermet,  crimson- 
chestnut  ;  Harvest  Home  ;  and  Ambroise  Thomas, 
red-orange,  were  among  the  best.  Manj'  pompons 
were  also  included,  such  as  Longfellow,  Golden 
Fleece,  La  Petite  Marie  and  Toreador,  a  neatly 
formed  flower  of  a  red-orange  and  yellow  shade 
(silver  Banksian  medal). 

From  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Ware  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  brought  a  fine  lot  of 
Cactus  and  other  Dahlias,  that  included  some 
exceedingly  fine  and  well-grown  blooms,  unfor- 
tunately too  much  crowded.  The  flowers  were 
simply  a  densely-arranged  bank  in  which  of 
necessity  many  colours  clashed.  The  blooms, 
however,  were  in  every  way  excellent,  and  the 
condition  of  the  exhibit  in  question  was  due 
to  the  generally  crowded  state  of  the  hall  on 
this  occasion,  which  was  full  to  overflowing. 
Apart  from  the  exhibit  of  Dahlias,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  at  this  meeting,  was  a 
good  assortment  of  Cannas  in  many  leading  sorts, 
while  here  and  there  various  grasses.  Bamboos 
and   sprays  of   Asparagus   afforded   some   slight 


relief  to  the  great  mass  of  colour  in  the  flowers 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  Another  group  of  Chry- 
santhemums in  pots  from  Mr.  J.  Witty,  Nunhead 
Cemetery,  was  arranged  near  the  entrance  in 
half-circular  fashion.  There  were  some  good 
flowers  in  this  group,  but  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  hoisting  up  of  pots  of  Maiden-hair  Fern 
to  the  very  level  of  the  flower  -  heads  so 
frequently  practised  in  this  case.  The  foliage 
in  well  -  grown  Chrysanthemums  is  not  only 
the  most  natural  in  such  a  case  ;  it  is  also 
the  best  foil  for  the  flowers,  which  are 
rarely  too  thickly  placed  when  the  pots  are 
used  in  which  the  plants  have  grown.  Varieties 
of  Mme.  IJesgrange  were  frequent,  also  pom- 
pons and  other  early  sorts,  together  with  a  plant 
of  a  so-called  hairy  kind— no  names  were  attached 
— (silver  Banksian  medal).  From  Mr.  Chas.  Turner, 
Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  came  .some  three  dozen 
sorts  of  the  best  Cactus  Dahlias,  the  flowers  fresh 
and  bright-looking,  arranged  in  an  open  and  free 
manner,  so  that  individual  worth  could  be  seen. 
Lady  Penzance  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Turner  were 
especially  fine,  as  also  Miss  Webster,  Beatrice, 
Night,  Ethel,  Alfred  Vasey,  and  many  others  ;  a 
few  good  hybrid  pompons  were  also  shown  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Another  fine  lot  of  Dahlias 
came  from  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey. 
In  this  case,  however,  a  large  number  of  show  and 
fancy  as  well  as  Cactus  kinds  was  shown,  the 
former  of  excellent  finish  and  in  considerable 
variety.  The  Cactus  varieties  were  arranged  in 
fan  like  bunches  behind  and  as  a  central  block, 
and  in  this  way  made  a  very  effective  arrange- 
ment (silver  Flora  medal).  From  Mr.  J.  G.  Foster, 
Brockhampton,  Hants,  came  a  capital  exhibit  of 
Sweet  Peas  for  so  late  a  date  ;  the  varieties,  how- 
ever, included  nothing  fresh  in  these  flowers  so 
far  as  variety  is  concerned  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Cannas  were  sent  in  some  twenty  varie- 
ties from  the  garden  of  Lady  Freake,  Fulwell 
Park,  Twickenham,  the  spikes  having  been  cut 
from  plants  in  the  pleasure  ground,  and  for  this 
method  of  culture,  in  so  trying  a  year,  were  very 
good  (bronze  Banksian  medal).  The  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  as  usual  contributed  a 
small  series  of  flowering  shrubs,  in  which  were 
several  varieties  of  Hibiscus,  such  as  H.  de  la 
Veuve,  rose,  lilac  and  crimson  ;  H.  elegantissimus, 
white,  crimson,  and  pink  ;  H.  Comte  d'Hainaut, 
white  and  crimson,  inclined  to  doubling  ;  the 
pretty  blush-flowered  Abelia  rupestris  ;  Bignonia 
grandiflora,  with  orange-scarlet  flowers  ;  Caryo- 
pterismastacanthus,  a  pleasing  shrub,  with  pretty 
blue  flowers  in  axillary  clusters  ;  Gynerium  argen- 
teum  albo-lineatum,  an  erect-growing  Pampas, 
with  narrow  leaves,  lined  white  ;  and  G.  a. 
Rendatleri,  a  splendid  example,  sending  forth  its 
silvery  plumes  to  a  height  of  9  feet  or  more.  Of 
these  handsome  plumes  there  were  about  two 
dozen,  in  varying  stages  of  development,  which 
for  the  size  of  the  root-stock  would  indicate  a  re- 
markable freedom  of  flowering.  The  plant  pos- 
sesses a  fine  vigorous  habit  withal. 

Fruit  Committee. 

The  fruit  committee  had  its  full  share  of 
exhibits,  much  space  being  taken  up  with  collec- 
tions of  Apples  and  Pears.  We  fail  to  see  what 
advantage  there  is  in  showing  fruit  that  will  be 
in  season  next  spring,  and  which  would  have  been 
better  left  on  the  trees  for  another  month.  Let 
the  fruit  that  is  shown  be  ripe  and  in  season,  and 
then  some  good  will  be  done  and  lessons  as  to  the 
value  of  the  varieties  and  their  season  of  ripening 
taught.  What  good,  for  instance,  does  showing 
Bramley's  Seedling  in  September  do?  Grapes 
were  more  numerous  than  usual,  not  large  bunches, 
but  well  coloured.  The  new  perpetual  Strawberry 
St.  Joseph,  from  Gunnersbury  House,  was  an  in- 
teresting exhibit. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

Straweekry  St.  Josefh. — An  excellent  me- 
dium-sized fruit  of  a  pale  red  colour,  flesh  firm, 
and  with  a  brisk  refreshing  flavour.  This  is  a 
most  useful  variety,  as  it  prolongs  the  Strawberry 
season,  the  newly-made  runners  bearing  fruit 
freely,  thus  making  it  a  valuable  autumn  kind. 
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Both  parent  plants  and  runners  of  this  summer's 
crowth  wero  showing  fruit  in  quantity.  From 
Sir.  J.  Huii.son,  (lunnersbury  House,  Acton; 
Messrs.  (1.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone;  and 
Messrs.  CannoU  and  Sons,  Swunley. 

Me.ssrs.  \Vm.  I'aul  and  Son,  Waltham  (Jross, 
Bent  a  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pola.  The 
Peaches  were  very  tine,  as  were  the  Fiirs  and 
Apples  ;  such  kinds  as  Bramley's,  Kin;^  of  Tomp- 
kins Co.,  Bismarck  and  Lord  Derby  were  excel- 
lent. In  the  front  of  ihe  group  was  a  collec- 
tion of  Apples,  gathered  fruits.  The  best  was 
Lord  Su1tiel<l.  I'easgood's  Nonsuch,  Lord  Derby, 
Lady  Henniker,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cellini,  The 
Queen,  Warner's  King,  Pott's  Seedling  and  Stir- 
ling Castle  were  al-o  very  fine  (silver  gilt 
Knightian  medal).  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  staged  100  dishes  of  Apples  and 
Pears.  This  lirm  had  the  best  Pears  in  the  hall, 
the  fruits  being  specially  fine  for  the  season 
Souvenir  du  Congris  was  excellent,  as  were 
Duchesse  d'Angouh'me,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
General  Todtleben,  Durondeau,  Marie  Louise, 
Bon  Chr('tien  and  Loui.se  Bonne  of  Jersey.  Of 
the  cooking  Apples,  HoUandbury,  The  Queen, 
Bramley's,  Lord  Derby  and  Bismarck  were  the  best ; 
while  of  the  dessert  varieties,  Barnack  Beauty, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Grivenstein,  and  Lady 
Sudeley  were  excellent  (silver  gilt  Knightian 
medal).  Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons,  Roupell  Park 
Nurseries,  had  100  dishes  of  fruit  nicely  arranged. 
There  were  Grapes  at  the  back,  the  varieties 
being  Ores  Maroc,  Alicante,  (Jolden  Queen,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  Apples  were  mostly 
well-known  kinds  and  good.  Cellini  was  good, 
as  were  Tjler's  Kernel,  Lady  Henniker,  Queen 
Caroline,  Chelmsford  Wonder,  Lord  Derby,  and 
Wealthy.  Dessert  varieties  were  good,  though 
not  quite  so  large  as  usual.  Pears  were  also  of 
good  size  (silver  Knightian  medal).  A  most  in- 
teresting collection  of  fruit  came  from  Mr.  G. 
Keif,  South  Villa  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  in- 
cluding Grapes,  not  very  large  bunches,  but  the 
berries  well  coloured,  the  varieties  being  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  Alicante,  six  bunches  of  each. 
A  very  good  bunch  of  Musa  Cavendishi,  Melons 
Blenheim  Orange  and  Holborn  Favourite,  Plum 
Golden  Drop,  and  Tomatoes  in  variety  were  here 
included  (silver  Knightian  medal).  Mr.  W. 
RouptU,  Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell  Park,  S.W., 
brought  an  interesting  collection  of  fruit  to  illus- 
trate the  lecture.  'There  was  a  nice  lot  of  Figs 
in  pots  in  a  small  state,  these  having  been  grown 
in  the  open.  The  Grapes  comprised  Diamant 
Traube,  (iros  Colman,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
A  nice  lot  of  Apples,  with  some  half-dozen  kinds 
of  Tomatoes,  was  included  in  this  collection 
(silver  Knightian  medalj.  An  excellent  lot  of 
fruit.  Pears  especially,  came  from  Mr.  Roberts, 
St.  Saviour's,  Jersey.  One  expects  to  see  fine 
fruits  from  Jersey,  but  the  Apples,  except  in  very 
few  cases,  were  not  above  the  average.  Marie 
Louise,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  W'inter  Nelis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Durondeau,  and  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  under  the 
name  of  Bon  Cure,  were  very  fine,  the  best  Apples 
being  Emperor  Alexander,  Warner's  King,  and 
Mere  de  M.^nage,  the  dessert  kinds  not  calling 
for  special  mention  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

A  very  fine  collection  of  Plums  came  from  Mr. 
Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  Acton,  in 
twelve  varieties.  The  fruits  had  b^en  grown  on 
trees  in  pots  under  glass,  and  were  remarkable 
for  their  splendid  finish  and  size.  Grand  Duko 
was  specially  fine,  as  were  Monarch,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Late  Rivers,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay, 
Impvratrice  de  Mdin,  Ickworth  ImpLVatrice, 
Guthrie's  Late  Gage,  Transparent  and  Late 
Transparent,  with  Rivers'  Orange.  In  this  col- 
lection were  excellent  fruits  of  Melons  Eureka, 
Tiiumph,  Frogmore  Orange,  Hero  of  Lockinge, 
Sutton's  Scarlet,  and  a  seedling  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Mr.  H.  Guydt,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gabriel, 
Streatham,  staged  a  good  collection  of  fruit,  the 
Grapes  Gros  Maroc,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Ali- 
cante being  well  finished  ;  a  good  collection  of 
cooking  Apples,  with  several  varieties  of  Crabs 
and  a  few  dishes  of  Pears  completed  this  collec- 


tion (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  Miller,  Ruxloy 
Lodge  (iardens,  Esher,  staged  some  excellent 
Peaches,  Princess  of  Wales  and  Burringtoti  being 
specially  fine,  with  a  nice  lot  of  Brown  Turkey 
Figs,  good  Pears  and  Apples,  mostly  kinds  noted 
in  other  collections  ;  Plums  also  were  good,  the 
best  being  .IctTerson's  and  Kirke's  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Mr.  Robinson,  Elsfield  House  Gardens, 
Hollingbourne,  sent  a  nice  lot  of  Grapas  in 
variety,  Jlelons  in  variety.  Sea  Eagle,  Princess 
of  Wales  and  Lord  Palmerston  Peaches,  Dr.  Jules 
(Juyot  Pear,  and  some  Apples.  With  this  wa^  a 
collection  of  vegetables  in  twenty-four  varieties, 
the  best  being  Standard-bearer  Celery  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  From  the  .Society's  G  irdens, 
Chiswick,  were  sent  100  dishes  of  Api)les. 
These  in  most  cases  were  well  known  varieties, 
but  there  were  some  dishes  well  worth  notice  for 
their  distinct  character.  The  fruits  had  been 
grown  on  small  bush  trees  planted  in  March,  18!)(), 
and  had  this  season  suffered  from  drought.  The 
new  Rivers'  Codlin  was  very  good,  as  were 
Rivers'  Early,  Allington  Pippin,  and  Barcelona 
Pearmain.  The  collection  was  given  a  cultural 
commendation.  Peach  Devonian  came  from 
JVIessrs.  Veitch,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  a  new  Melon  from 
Messrs.  Foot  and  Son,  Sherborne,  Dorset,  but 
past  its  best,  and  Plum  Pond's  Seedling,  fine 
fruits,  from  Mr.  A.  Ball,  Cottenham,  Carabs. 

A  new  Tomato  called  Up  to-Date  was  sent  by 
Mr.  J.  Green,  The  Nurseries,  Dereham,  Norfolk. 
It  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  very  much  like 
Conference.  A  new  Tomato  from  Mr.  Roberts, 
.Jersey,  is  similar  to  Perfection.  Mr.  Empson, 
The  Gardens,  Ampthill  House,  Beds,  staged  a 
remarkably  fine  collection  of  Onions  in  fourteen 
varieties,  eighteen  bulbs  of  Record  turning  the 
scale  at  44i  lbs.  There  was  a  great  heap  of 
this  kind,  certainly  one  of  the  best  as  regards 
shape,  size,  and  keeping  qualities.  Excelsior, 
Cocoa  nut,  Holborn,  Lord  Keeper,  Rousham  Park, 
Ai!sa  Craig,  Golden  Globe,  Red  Globe,  Magnum 
Bonum.  and  Brown  Globe  were  all  excellent 
(silver  Knightian  medal). 
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The  Society's  great  annual  show  of  British- 
grown  fruit  takes  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Thursday,  September  29,  and  the  two  following 
days.  Entries  should  reach  the  R.H.S.  othce, 
117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  by  September  24. 
On  each  day  of  the  show,  after  10  a.m..  Fellows 
of  the  Society  (on  producing  their  tickets)  are 
admitted  to.  the  Palace  free. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  is  one 

of  tlie  best  of  deciduous-flowering  shrubs  this  yea: 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  great  heat.  In  such  ca^es, 
however,  well-established  examples  will  fare  better 
than  newly-made  plantations.  Any  tuch  instances  of 
success  are  worth  recording,  to  act  as  a  guide  in  future 
work. 

Plumbago  Larpentse. — This  pretty  perennial 
is  now  flowering  freely,  aud  forms  quite  an  exceptional 
bit  of  culour  in  the  garden.  'I'he  dwarp,  tufted 
character  of  the  plant,  spreading  as  it  does  quile 
freely,  is  not  suthciently  rampant  to  over-run  other 
things,  and  in  flower  is  among  the  best  hits  of  blue  of 
the  early  autumn. 

Tufted  Pansies  from  Chirnside.— I  sent 
you  by  yesterday's  post  some  blooms  of  Tu'tei  Pan- 
sies, but  by  mistake  omiited  to  send  the  names  or 
from  whom  sent.  The  white  variety  is  named  Pearlin 
Jean,  and  has  for  the  first  season  been  a  profuse 
bloomer  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  very  dwarf.  The 
colour  is  a  very  pi-etty  shade  of  white,  the  shape  and 
size  of  blooms  being  extra  goad. — C.  Sir'.iRT. 

Cyclamtn     hedersefolium    vara.— At    the 

Drill  Hall  ou  Tuesday  the  type,  as  also  the  white 
form,  wero  well  r<^jjresented.  Even  without  thoir 
leaves  I  liey  are  singularly  beautifu'.  It  is  surprisins; 
how  well  these  succeed  in  permanent  positions,  and 
not  a  few  corners  iu  the  rock  garden  or  hardy  fernery 
may  he  made  more  beautiful  by  their  presence  in 
early  autumn.     In  the  exhibit  iu  questi-n  there  would 


be  at  least  200  or  .IdO  of  the  flowers  fully  open,  fuffi- 
cient  to  foim  a  gccd  idea  of  the  effect  of  such  things 
in  tlio  garden. 

Potentilla  nepalersis. — Though  one  of  the 
mutt  Htiikiiig  of  till'  h]ieeio8  in  re-pccI  to  colour,  and 
therffi  ro  one  of  the  most  ornamentil,  tliiTii  is  ever 
\he  drawljack  apparent  of  its  rather  straggling  habit 
of  growth.  A  form  that  could  combine  a  more  com- 
pact habit  would  be  equally  good  for  many  reason', 
and  for  the  rock  garden  more  satisfactory.  'I'his  may, 
iidced.  be  readily  achieved  by  raising  a  few  Boedlings 
of  the  plant  and  making  selections.  The  species  is  a 
viry  i>rofnse  bloomer,  but  does  not  produce  a  big  dis- 
play at  any  one  seasoa. 

Sedum  maximum  purpureum. — When  seen 
in  a  gold  sized  clump  there  is  a  distinctness 
aliout  this  plant  that,  rightly  employed,  renders  it 
ollcctive  in  the  garden.  This  is  due  to  the  colour- 
ing of  the  leaves,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
varietal  name  above.  In  habit  of  growth  the 
plant  is  2  feet  high  or  thereabouts,  and  flowers 
during  the  early  autumn  months.  The  foliage  is 
ample,  and  even  as  an  isolated  example  the  plant 
is  (juite  attr.ictive  in  the  rock  garden. 

Tufted  Pansies  and  the  drought. — These 
have  in  some  places  suffered  very  severely  this 
year — autumn-planted  ones  perhaps  the  most.  In 
the  cooler  north  the  loss  is  not  felt  in  the  same 
degree,  these  plants  thriving  best  in  the  north 
and  west,  where  there  is  a  heavier  niinfall.  Mr. 
Sydenham,  writing  us  fromTaraworthon  the  lOth, 
says:  "I  find  where  they  are  left  too  severely  alone 
in  warm  summers  theysoon  getmildewed.  Mylawn 
beds  look  worse  than  I  ever  saw  them.  The  plants 
are  quite  dried  up,  and  look,  as  you  say,  as  if 
scorched  with  fire." 

Lobelia  Gerardi. — A  small  circular  bed  of 
this  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  grass  at  Kew,  along- 
side one  of  the  chief  walks  to  the  main  entrance 
by  the  green.  The  plant  does  not  appeal  to  one 
as  particularly  distinct  or  pleasing  in  its  tone  of 
colour,  and  appears  very  much  like  what  has  been 
raised  freely  and  oft  in  the  seedlings  from  L. 
syphilitica.  It  belongs  to  the  herbaceous  section 
of  these  plants,  all  of  which  have  had  a  most 
trying  time  this  year,  for  unless  the  root  fibres 
were  in  touch  of  moisture,  failure  more  or  less 
was  almost  a  certainty. 

Androsace  lanuginosa. — Few  alpines  are 
more  generally  charming  than  this  one,  and  few 
have  borne  with  such  impunity  the  great  and 
trying  heat  of  the  passing  year,  and  still  this 
excellent  plant  flowers  with  unceasing  profusion, 
and  after  making  gay  its  immediate  surroundings 
for  weeks  in  succession  still  promises  its  pretty 
heads  of  bloom  for  some  time  to  come.  These  are 
the  plants  that  are  more  than  welcome  in  the 
rock  garden,  and  being  of  good  habit  and  per- 
fectly hardy  withal  shouli  be  always  prominent 
in  any  good  collection.  Moreover,  the  plant  is 
easily  cultivated  and  readily  increased. 

Spanish  Broom.- Nowhere  have  I  seen  this 
Broom  (Spartium  junceum)  growing  and  blos- 
soming so  freely  as  in  the  sandy  soil  around 
Cromer,  (^iuite  close  to  the  sea  it  appears  to  be 
at  home,  growing  vigorously  and  producing  its 
deep  yellow  fragrant  dowers  abundantly  from 
July  until  September.  Planted  in  masses,  such 
clumps  present  a  gorgeous  sight  when  in  full 
bloom,  and  as  yellow  flowers  in  the  shrub- 
beries are  somewhat  scarce  at  this  season  of  the 
yeai,  this  shrub  is  all  the  more  desirable.  The 
ilowers  are  produced  in  terminal  racemes,  and 
are  useful  for  cutting. — E.  M. 

Lilium  rubellum. — Your  July  2  number  just 
to  hand.  I  see  amongst  "  Notes  of  the  Week" 
an  article,  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Webb,  Nottingham,  in 
reference  to  Lilium  rubellum.  It  may  interest 
your  readers  to  know  that  this  lovely  Lily  comes 
from  Northern  Nippon,  where  the  winters  are 
very  severe,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will 
prove  hardy  in  England.  It  is  the  only  variety 
of  Japan  Lily  which  flowers  in  spring.  Its  bulbs 
are  the  first  to  ripen  of  all  the  varieties,  therefore 
wo  can  export  in  .July- August  with  Lilium  longi- 
florum.  Another  very  valuable  characteristic  is 
that  L.  rubellum  can  be  forced  li  e  L.  loogiflorum. 
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and  will  prove  therefore  a  good  Easter  plant. — A. 
Unger,  Yokohama. 

Rudbeckia  tomentosa. — The  hay-scented 
Coneflower  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  garden, 
and  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  purchasing  a 
selection  of  the  numerous  autumn-flovpering 
yellow  composites.  Its  distinct-looking  foliage, 
greyish  in  colour  and  rather  rough  to  the  touch, 
looks  pleasing  along  with  the  bright  yellow 
flowers,  with  their  dark— almost  black — flattened 
central  cone.  R.  tomentosa  is  not  so  much  injured 
by  drought  as  R.  specio?a,  but  this  year  it  has 
had  to  be  watered  several  times,  its  drooping 
leaves  showing  its  need  of  a  supply  of  moisture. 
The  flowers  have  an  odour  like  that  of  new-mown 
hay.  — S.  Arnott. 

Ceanothus  Gloire   de  Versailles. — At  the 

present  time  this  variety  of  C.  azureus  is  flower- 
ing magnificently  against  the  southern  front  of 
the  mansion  at  Melton  Constable.  The  plants 
are  each  about  12  feet  high,  and  in  some  cases 
they  are  growing  along  with  Ampelopsis  Veitchi, 
the  deep  green  and,  in  some  instances,  bronzy- 
tinted  leaves  of  the  latter  making  an  excellent 
background  for  the  pale  blue  blossoms  of  the 
Ceanothus.  The  plants  of  Ceanothus  are  closely 
spur- pruned  yearly,  which  preserves  a  neat  ap 
pearance,  and  from  the  rod-like  stems  numerous 
vigorous  shoots  are  yearly  pushed  and  which 
flower  abundantly.—  E.  M. 

On  the  garden  front  of  Orchardton,  Castle 

Douglas,  N.B. ,  this  Ceanothus  has  been  very 
beautiful  this  season.  A  well-established  plant 
like  that  at  Orchardton  flowers  freely,  and  forms 
a  most  attractive  feature  on  a  house  or  wall. 
The  plumy  clustei's  of  flowers  look  most  beautiful, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  it  can  be  grown  so 
well  in  Kirkcudbrightshire.  Mr.  Robinson- 
Douglas  has  been  experimenting  with  some  of 
the  less  hardy  shrubs,  and  the  results  obtained 
have  been  such  as  to  be  encouraging  to  himself 
and  others.  This  Ceanothus  survived  the  winter 
of  189t  5,  ■«hich  was  considered  the  most  severe 
for  many  years. — S.  Arnott. 

Colchicum  Sibthorpi.  —  If  BornmuUer's 
Meadow  Saffron  is  the  largest  and  finest  of  the 
Colchicums  with  indistinct  chequering,  Sibthorp's 
is  the  finest  of  the  chequered  species  in  cultiva- 
tion. Unlike  C.  Parkinson!  orchionense,  it  is  with 
me  a  very  reliable  bloomer,  and  always  comes  so 
early  as  to  allow  of  one  enjoying  its  fine  flowers 
for  some  time  before  frost  comes.  The  blooms  are 
very  effective  on  account  of  their  large  sizo  and 
conspicuous  markings.  On  the  gra<is  or  carpeted 
by  dwarf  plants  C.  Sibthorpi  has  a  fine  effect.  Of 
vigorous  growth,  I  find  it  come  well  through  such 
plants  as  some  of  the  Acajnas,  and  it  looks  well  at 
the  base  of  the  rock  garden.— S.  Arnott,  Carse- 
thoni,  by  Dunifries,  N.B. 

Senecio  caudidins,  from  the  Falkland  Islands, 
known  there  as  the  Sand  Cabbage,  is  a  very 
striking  plant.  Its  flowers  are  insignificant. 
Its  leaves  are,  however,  quite  out  of  the  way  for 
a  Groundsel.  They  are  large,  entire,  and 
leathery.  The  upper  surface  is  dark  green, 
powdered  with  white  ;  the  lower  surface  thickly 
coated  with  a  white  fomentum,  which  is  so  pure 
as  almost  to  deserve  the  epithet  brilliant.  As 
the  leaves  are  held  in  a  measure  upright,  this 
showy  under  surface  is  a  very  conspicuous  thing 
anywhere  in  the  garden.  My  plants  were  raised 
from  seed  sown  ouf  of  doors,  and  have  stood  out 
for  two  winters,  so  it  is  presumably  hard}-. 
Arthur  K.  Bullev,  Wfit  Rirliy. 

Lathyrus  grandiflorus  albus  ? — Like  your 
correspondent  "  H.  E.  W."  (p.  'J32),  I  have  been 
in  doubt  about  the  name  of  the  new  white  Pea 
shown  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  A  white  variety  of  L.  grandi- 
florus  would  be  an  acquisition  indeed,  but  after 
carefully  comparing  the  descriptions  in  several  of 
the  gardening  papers,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Pea  was  probably  L.  latifolius  albus  im- 
proved. I  have  information  of  a  very  fine  variety 
of  L.  latifolius  albus  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
a  leading  firm  of  nurserymen,  and  which  will 
probably  be  sent  out  when  sufficient  stock  is  at 


command.  May  I  suggest  giving  Mr.  Green's 
Pea  another  name  than  grandiflorus,  which  is 
hardly  in  accordance  with  present  practice. — S. 

AtlNOTT. 

Kniphofla  Uvaria. — Mention  of  the  free- 
flowering  properties  of  this  plant  is  made  in  The 
Garden  (p.  232),  a  plant  producing  as  many  as 
seventeen  of  its  flower-spikes.  This,  however,  is 
by  no  means  a  specially  large  number  for  this 
kind.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  this 
handsome  kind  to  produce  double  and  even 
treble  the  number  from  large  clumps  ;  indeed,  I 
have  more  than  once  had  forty  spikes  to  a  plant, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  successional  spikes  which 
had  to  follow.  One  of  the  greatest  displays,  how- 
ever, I  have  ever  seen  of  this  fine  Torch  Lily  was, 
I  beUeve,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  where 
every  specimen  was  a  giant  of  its  kind  and  loaded 
with  its  brilliant  spikes.  The  same  kind  was  ever 
a  feature  for  years  together  in  the  nursery  of  the 
late  Mr.  R.  Parker  at  Tooting,  where  great  masses 
flowered  abundantly. 

Notes  from  a  Cornish  garden.— The  long 
drought  having  broken  up,  the  herbaceous  plants 
are  already  looking  much  fresher.  Here  the 
Poppy- worts  have  been  especially  good,  notably 
Romneya  Coulteri,  Hunnemannia  fumaria;folia 
and  Eomecon  chionanthus.  (Jerbera  Jamesoni 
has  been  flowering  on  and  off  for  the  last  three 
months,  and  its  blooms  now  seem  at  their  best. 
Plumbago  Larpentas  growing  side  by  side  with 
Malva  lateritia  is  a  mass  of  bloom.  Tournefortia 
heliotropoides  and  Astericus  maritimus  are  well 
out  on  the  rookery,  also  Linaria  alpina  and  the 
magenta  Mesembryanthemus,  which  wintered 
out.  Crinum  Powelli  is  flowering  under  a  south 
wall,  and  a  patch  of  Zephryanthes  Candida  in  the 
same  position  has  shown  flowers  for  a  month. 
Phygelius  capensis  has  benefited  by  division. 
Primula  Poissoni,  P.  imperialis  and  P.  japonica 
lasted  longer  in  flower  than  usual  in  a  shady 
nook.  Hypericum  Moserianum  is  an  acquisition. 
Incarvillea  Delavayi  and  I.  Olgai  grew  side  by 
side  in  the  warmest  spot  in  the  garden.  Ziusch- 
neria  californica  increases  with  great  rapidity 
here,  but  this  year  it  has  no  flowers,  and  will 
have  to  make  room  for  something  less  uncer- 
tain. Tupa  Feuillei  and  T.  galicifolia  seem  all 
the  better  for  the  heat.  Anemone  Whirlwind  and 
A.  Lady  Ardilaunare  this  season  very  conspicuous. 
Physalis  Franchetti  has  already  begun  to  ripen  its 
fruits.  Cj'ananthus  lobatus  seems  to  last  unusually 
long  in  flower  in  the  shade.  Most  of  the  Asters 
are  at  their  best  now.  Last  year's  seedling 
Pentstemons  are  in  flower  still.  -  C.  R. ,  Burmjoose, 
Perraiiwetl,  Coiiiwall. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts. — Another 
very  warm  week,  and  the  third  in  succession.  The 
hottest  day  was  the  17th,  when  the  shade  tem- 
perature rose  to  88°,  which  is  higher  than  any 
similar  reading  registered  during  the  summer 
months  this  year,  and  only  2°  less  warm  than  the 
maximum  reading  on  the  8th  inst.  Two  days  later 
(the  10th)  the  highest  temperature  was  only  62°, 
while  the  exposed  thermometer  fell  during  the 
previous  night  2°  below  the  freezing  point,  so 
that  the  changes  in  temperature  during  the  week 
were  considerable.  This  is  also  shown  by  the  tem- 
peratures below  ground,  which  on  the  17th  at 
2  feet  and  1  foot  deep  were  respectively  7°  and 
10°  above  the  September  average,  whereas 
at  the  pre5ent  time  the  difference  from  that  aver- 
age at  both  depths  is  less  than  5".  On  the  10th 
and  17th  the  atmosphere  was  singularly  dry,  the 
difference  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  between 
the  readings  of  an  ordinary  thermomefer  and  one 
with  its  bulb  kept  constonlly  moist  amounting 
to  as  much  as  19°.  Rain  fell  for  a  short  time  on 
the  18th  and  lOth,  but  on  neither  occasion  was  the 
quantity  deposited  sufficient  to  do  more  than  lay 
the  du.st.  The  ground  still  remains  extremely 
dry  ;  indeed,  no  rain-water  at  all  has  come  throuf! h 
either  percolation  gauge  for  three  weeks.  On  the 
four  days  ending  the  17th  the  sun  shone  on  an 
average  for  over  nine  hours  a  day,  or  double  the 
September  average.— E.  M.,  Berkhtmf'cd. 


BURNING  GARDEN  RUBBISH. 
Will  some  reader  of  The  G.\rden  help  me  over 
a  difficulty  which  I  have  often  tried  to  overcome '; 
I  have  about  twenty  tons  of  old  garden  refuse 
and  wish  to  burn  it  up.  It  is  composed  of 
sweepings,  weeds,  sticks,  old  vegetables,  &c., 
but  cannot  get  a  fire  to  burn.  I  wish  to  know 
the  best  way  to  start  such  a  fire,  and  how  to 
keep  it  going  until  my  heap  of  rubbish  is 
all  burnt  up. -P.  B.  C.  B. 

*^*  If  the  weather  during  the  last  few  weeks 
has  been  the  same  in  Yorkshire  as  in  the  south  of 
England,  little  or  no  difficulty  ought  to  have 
been  experienced  in  burning  any  amount  of 
rubbish  or  garden  refuse  generally.  If  the  heap 
has  been  long  in  accumulating  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  in  a  half-rotten  state,  then  it  may  be 
questionable  policy  to  burn  it.  Decayed  garden 
refuse  mixed  with  lime,  or  without  the  latter,  is 
an  excellent  substitute  for  solid  manure,  and  for 
fourteen  years  in  succession  was  the  only  form  of 
fertiliser  used  by  me  on  a  large  plot  of  ground 
that  could  not  well  be  devoted  to  any  crops  other 
than  Potatoes  owing  to  a  plague  of  rabbits.  The 
results  were  invariably  satisfactory,  the  last  crop 
of  Potatoes  lifted  turning  out  equal  to  twelve  tons 
per  acre.  I  made  a  point  of  having  the  accumu- 
lations kept  well  squared  up  together,  and  each 
autumn  the  mass  was  turned.  All  sticks,  stones, 
or  other  rubbish  that  would  not  decay  in  a  few 
months  were  forked  out,  all  that  would  burn 
being  eventually  formed  into  a  slow  fire.  About 
e\ery  third  year  caustic  lime  was  applied  to  the 
heap  of  decaying  refuse  at  the  rate  of  one  cart- 
load or  ton  to  five  loads  of  the  refuse,  and  after 
this  had  been  slaked  by  means  of  a  covering  of 
soil,  the  lime  and  refuse  were  well  mixed  together, 
ready  for  carting  on  to  the  ground  in  frosty 
weather.  Lime,  in  addition  to  hastening  the 
decay  of  refuse  and  destroying  insects  and  disease 
germs,  naturally  added  considerably  to  the  manu- 
rial  value  of  the  heap  generally.  It  ought,  per- 
haps, to  be  added  that  neither  weeds,  insects,  nor 
diseases  were  more  prevalent  when  lime  was  em- 
ployed than  they  were  when  none  was  used. 

After  giving  this  alternative  to  burning,  I  will 
next  advise  "P.  B.  C.  B."  how  to  proceed  in  the 
event  of  his  adhering  to  the  resolution  to  burn 
his  heap  of  rubbish.  Previous  failures  are  most 
probably  due  to  starting  with  a  feeble  fire  and 
smothering  this  before  it  could  bear  the  pressure. 
The  start  ought  to  be  made  with  a  good  heap  of 
old  Pea  stakes  or  two  faggots  of  light  firewood, 
piling  these  in  a  conical  shape  over  some  straw  or 
dry  Pea  haulm.  This  alone  is  not  sufficient,  but 
at  least  two  faggots  of  heavy  wood  or  its  ecjuiva- 
lent  in  other  moderately  heavy  wood  should  be 
arranged  on  the  lighter  wood  before  lighting  the 
fire.  Directly  the  light  wood  has  caught  ahght, 
enclose  the  heap— always  conical — with  some  of 
the  more  woody,  lighter  rubbish  so  as  to  prevent 
the  fire  breaking  through  and  burning  out 
rapidly.  On  this  may  be  placed  a  thin  layer  of 
moister  material,  adding  more  wherever  the  fire 
breaks  through,  but  never  a  heavy  weight  at  one 
time.  During  the  first  day  or  two,  and  especially 
while  the  wood  lasts,  the  most  attention  has  to  be 
paid  to  the  fire,  and  later  on  an  occasional  stir  up 
is  needed.  Curiously  enough,  I  am  writing  this  in 
a  room  overlooking  a  slow  fire  which  I  had  lit 
nearly  a  month  ago,  and  it  will  be  kept  burning 
another  week  or  more.  Everj'  evening  a  fresh 
covering  of  garden  refuse  is  put  on,  and  in  the 
morrnng,  wherever  it  is  burned  through,  more  is 
added.  In  thi^  way  a  great  heap  of  refuse  of 
various  kinds  is  gradually  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
in  its  place  I  shall  have  a  smaller,  and  for  my 
purpose,  more  valuable  mound  of  "  burn-bake  "  or 
charred  soil,  charcoal  and  wood  ashes.  This 
material  is  a  sure  improver  of  soils ;  the  roots  of  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  revel  in  it, 
the  plants  deriving  much  benefit  from  its  presence 
in  the  soil. — W.  L 

Names  of  plants.—./".  Jf.— Impatiens  glanduh- 

fera. ./.   Turner.— Cyiisus  Laburnum. A.  D.  U. 

—  I'olygonuvu    c-uspidatum. H     S. — 1,    HyperiLuai 

L-;ilyciiium  ;  2,  Polygouom  cmpidatuin. A.  E.  Loue. 

— Probably  Quercus  hete-opbyl'a. 
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NOTES  ON   CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  hot  weather  during  the  last  six  weeks  in 
this  neighbourhood  has  been  all  in  favour  of 
the  Chrysanthemums.  Many  of  the  buds  would 
have  been  very  late,  but  now  all  the  best  varie- 
ties here  are  quite  up-to-date,  a  few  early 
crowns  that  were  taken  the  first  week  in 
August  being  much  too  early.  A  good  deal  of 
feeding  has  been  necessary,  and  later  in  the 
season  than  usual,  for  the  wet  weather  in  the 
early  stages  and  the  subsequent  large  amount 
of  water  needed  have  swilled  a  lot  of  the  nutri- 
ment out  of  the  compost.  Some  of  the  jilants 
that  took  on  a  bad  colour  earlier  in  the  season 
are  feeling  the  efiects  of  the  hot  sun  badly,  the 
weakened  foliage  apparently  not  being  able  to 
stand  it.  A  few  I  stood  on  one  side  by  way  of 
experiment  and  shaded  lightly  have  improved 
a  little,  and  had  they  been  taken  in  hand  earlier 
would,  I  think,  have  been  better  still.  The 
midribs  of  the  leaves  and  some  of  the  larger 
reticulations  are  deepening  in  colour,  and  the 
buds  are  swelling  rapidly.  Judith  Tabor  has 
this  year  gone  higher  than  ever,  and  this  is 
apparently  the  worst  fault  of  this  lovely  variety. 
The  buds  look  well  and  the  plants  are  leafy 
right  down  to  the  pots,  in  strong  contrast  to 
those  on  Mme.  Carnot,  one  of  the  worst 
suflerers  here  from  leaf-rust.  The  well-known 
old  W.  H.  Lincoln  is  in  grand  form  this  season, 
the  buds  having  that  strong,  robust  look,  and 
the  foliage  the  deep  green  tint  and  leathery 
texture  that  are  the  sure  precursors  of  fine  deep 
flowers.  I  have  the  greatest  faith  in  soot  water 
for  syringing  the  plants  with  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  I  know  of  nothing  that  so  well  keeps 
up  the  vigour  of  the  foliage  in  a  trying 
time.  Dry  soot  thrown  lightly  over  the  plants 
after  a  shower  is  helpful,  but  care  must  be 
exercised  in  its  use.  I  have  never  known 
mildew  to  make  any  advance  where  this  material 
has  been  freely  used,  but  it  must  be  at  least 
twelve  months   old,   as  new  soot  will  kill   the 


leaves.  Three  years  ago  I  took  some  soot  from 
some  old  greenhouse  flues  that  were  being 
pulled  down,  and  as  these  had  not  been  used 
for  many  years  thought  it  quite  safe  to  use. 
But  the  fumes  from  an  adjacent  boiler  had 
leaked  into  the  flues,  and  every  jilant  the  soot 
reached  was  more  or  less  injured. 

After  the  middle  of  September  there  is  no 
telling  how  soon  frost  may  set  in,  and  some 
means  of  protection  should  be  kept  at  hand. 
Here  I  use  sheets  of  newspaper,  placing  them 
on  the  tops  of  the  stakes,  and  these  are  sutticient 
protection  as  a  rule  from  the  earlier  frosts. 
Where  necessary  a  few  small  stakes  should  be 
placed  about  the  heads  of  the  plants  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  injury  to  the  buds  in  taking 
the  papers  ofl'.  Any  of  the  earlier  plants  that 
have  buds  forward  enougli  to  show  the  colour  of 
the  petals  should  be  taken  under  glass,  as  the 
heavy  dews  and  occasional  showers  will  lead  to 
the  flowers  damping.  As  the  time  for  housing 
is  not  far  distant,  everything  should  be  got  in 
readiness  for  their  reception  as  far  as  possible. 
The  majority  of  gardeners  have  not  the  com- 
mand of  sufticient  house  room  for  all  the  plants 
without  using  vineries  and  other  fruit  houses. 
Where  they  have  to  go  into  the  former,  the 
Vines  as  soon  as  possible  should  have  the 
laterals  shortened,  as  there  will  be  less  foliage 
then  to  fall  among  the  Chrysanthemums,  and 
these  obtain  more  light.  Housing  should  be 
done  while  the  foliage  is  perfectly  dry,  on  fine 
days  if  possible.  A  bad  attack  of  mildew  often 
follows  the  housing  of  the  plants  in  dull,  wet 
weather.  But  none  the  less  the  plants  like 
atmospheric  moisture  when  they  are  inside, 
and  until  the  first  of  the  flowers  open  this 
should  be  maintained  by  lightly  syringing  the 
plants  when  the  weather  is  bright  and  damping 
the  floors  a  little.  A  dry  atmosphere  is  neces- 
sary afterwards,  but  it  must  be  brought  about 
gradually,  or  the  plants  will  feel  the  sudden 
change.  Suffolk. 


Chrysanthemum    Mme.    L.    Ligneau    is 

another  welcome  addition  to  the  early-flowering 


Japanese  sorts.  The  plant  is  wonderfully  dwarf 
and  compact,  and  although  as  represented  by 
Mr.  W'ells  in  a  disbudded  state  its  usefulness  was 
not  very  clear,  bunches  of  the  same  variety,  in 
which  a  more  natural  and  free-flowering  method 
of  culture  had  been  adopted,  showed  the  beauty 
of  the  blossoms  and  partially  opened  buds.  It  is 
another  proof  of  the  adaptability  of  the  early  sorts 
to  a  natural  system  of  culture.  The  colour  is  a 
pleasing  shade  of  clear  yellow,  reminding  one  of 
the  later- flowering  Phcebus,  and  the  florets  are  of 
good  width  and  substance. — D.  B.  C. 

Chrysanthemum  Lady  Fitzwygram.  — 
What  was  stated  in  your  last  issue  with  reference 
tD  this  variety  I  fully  agree  with,  and  feel  sure 
that  many  growers  have  discarded  the  plant 
because  they  do  not  understand  how  to  treat  it  to 
see  the  flowers  at  their  best.  The  plants  of  this 
variety,  when  first  submitted  to  the  floral  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  few 
years  ago,  were  dwarf  and  compact,  each  plant 
carrying  about  a  dozen  blossoms.  Treated  in  this 
way,  the  flowers  are  useful  for  cutting,  while  if 
grown  without  disbudding  the  result  is  some- 
what disappointing,  and  1  would  prefer  freely- 
flowered  plants  of  the  old  Mme.  C.  Desgrange. — 
C.  A.  H. 

Chrysanthemum  Henri  Yvon. — This  is  the 
second  sport  from  M.  ( J.  ( Irunerwald  which  has 
been  freely  shown  this  season.  At  the  late  show 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  .Society,  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons  staged  a  capital  bunch  of 
freely-grown  flowers,  though  less  pretty  than 
those  exhiljited  by  Mr.  Wells  at  the  Drill  Hall 
last  week.  A  fortnight's  difference  in  the  time 
of  showing  is  evidently  sufficient  to  account  for 
a  considerable  variation  in  the  colour  of  the  blos- 
soms. The  colour  is  a  lovely  cerise-pink  on  a 
pale  yellow  ground.  The  flowers  are  freely  pro- 
duced on  dwarf  plants.  When  grown  in  the 
outdoor  garden  these  early  Japanese  kinds  are 
seen  at  their  best.  When  grown  in  pots  and 
placed  under  glass  the  flowers  have  a  very  washy 
look.— D.  B.  C. 

Forthcoming  continental  Chrysanthe- 
mum shows. — The  journals  of  the  various  con- 
tinental Chrysanthemum  societies  announce 
already  a  goodly  number  of  exhibitions  of  the 
flower  to  be  held  during  the  forthcoming  season. 
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Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France  are  each  making  eflbrts  to  hold  important 
gatherings.  The  Paris  show  will  no  doubt  be 
the  most  extensive,  although  the  congress  and 
ehow  at  Lille,  organised  by  the  Northern  French 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
formidable  rival,  partaking  as  it  will  largely  of 
an  international  character.  The  congress  at 
Troyes  is  another  event  of  importance,  and  this 
will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  English 
growers  are  invited  to  exhibit  at  several,  and 
in  view  of  the  w  ider  interest  that  is  being  taken 
in  the  flower  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  our 
best  growers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded.  Money  prizes  are  not  often 
awarded,  the  recompenses  being  as  a  rule  medals 
of  the  societies  holding  the  shows. — C.  H.  P. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Fawkham. — Mr.  Wa- 
terer's  collection  is  in  fine  condition.  As  a  whole 
the  buds  are  swelling  finely  and  the  plants  are 
the  picture  of  health.  Coarseness  is  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  Nice  medium- sized  wood,  well  ripened, 
with  leathery  foliage,  convinces  one  that  careful 
attention  to  detail  has  throughout  the  growing 
season  been  observed.  There  are  exceptions  in 
the  collection  and  in  plants  which  can  ill  be 
spared,  and  kinds  such  as  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  and  a 
few  others  are  very  unlikely  to  develop  their 
blooms  in  time  for  the  shows.  The  most  promis- 
ing plants  were  Matthew  Hodgson  (one  of  the 
brightest  Japanese  flowers),  Mrs.  W.  Mease  (the 
sulphur  Mme.  Carnot),  Mary  Molyneux  (very 
tall),  Hairy  \^'onder.  Yellow  Mme.  Carnot,  as 
well  as  the  parent  plant  Mme.  Carnot,  George 
Seward,  John  Neville,  Joseph  Brookes,  Chas.  E. 
Wilkins,  Ella  Curtis,  Mrs.  G.  Carpenter,  Australie, 
C.  W.  Richardson,  Julia  Scaramanga,  and  the 
members  of  the  Vi  viand  Morel  family.  Every 
Chrysanthemum  enthusiast  will  remember  the 
handsome  vase  of  Mile.  Marie  Hoste  set  up  by 
this  grower  in  1896  at  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum show,  and  which  secured  the  American 
gold  medal.  If  this  method  of  exhibiting  the 
large  blooms  were  more  liberally  provided  for. 
Chrysanthemum  shows  would  be  far  more  popular 
and  the  practical  value  of  large  individual  flowers 
illustrated.— C.  A.  H. 


RUST  ON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In  the  notes  by  "  H.  S."  last  week  he  states  that 
he  has  not  yet  heard  much  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
rust,  although  the  fear  is  expressed  that  with  dull, 
showery  weather  it  will  spread.  Within  the  last 
few  weeks  I  have  received  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  portions  of  shoots  of  Chrysanthemums 
very  badly  affected  with  this  latest  disease,  show- 
ing that  the  evil  is  spreading  very  considerably. 
Within  the  past  fortnight  a  grand  lot  of  plants  in 
a  well-known  grower's  garden  has  suddenly  de- 
veloped this  very  serious  evil.  Of  some  300  to  400 
plants  in  the  collection,  more  than  100  are  affected 
with  the  rust,  and,  knowing  that  the  foliage  is 
being  subjected  to  a  certain  treatment,  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  chronicle  whether  the  means 
taken  to  prevent  the  disease  spreading  has  been 
effectual.  That  this  matter  is  of  great  importance 
to  many  gardeners  most  people  will  readily  admit, 
and  to  stamp  out  the  disease  effectually  special 
pains  should  be  taken,  by  burning  plants  badly 
affected,  or  at  least  the  foliage  belonging  to  them, 
also  isolating  those  less  severely  attacked.  This 
also  brings  home  to  the  grower  the  need,  when 
acquiring  new  stock,  of  Ijeing  assured  that  the 
cuttings  and  plants  are  absolutely  free  from  any 
taint  of  the  kind  described  above.  Exceptional 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  eradicate  the  evil 
before  its  ravages  have  become  general.  It  would 
be  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  an  immense 
advantage,  if  growers  whose  plants  have  been 
affected  would  give  readers  of  The  Garden  the 
benefit  of  their  advice  and  experience  in  attempt- 
ing to  check  the  advance  of  this  disease. — D.  B. 
Cr.\ne. 

P.S. — Since   writing   the   above  note   Mr.    P. 
Waterer  has  raised  the  question  of  leaf  rust  before 


the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Chry 
santhemum  Society,  and  that  body  evidently  sees 
the  importance  of  immediate  action,  and  has 
already  arranged  for  a  conference  on  the  subject. 
The  conference  is  to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 11,  the  first  day  of  the  October  show,  at  an 
hour  in  the  evening  to  be  announced  later,  when 
it  is  hoped  to  have  the  benefit  of  advice  and  the 
professional  help  of  a  specialist  in  fungoid  dis- 
eases. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  in  the  next  issue 

of  The  Garden  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  the 
enclosed  leaves,  also  if  there  is  any  cure  for  same  ? 
— D.  D. 

*»*  The  cause  of  the  disease  now  known  as  the 
Chrysanthemum  rust  is  uncertain.  A  theory  of 
not  a  few  is  that  manures,  especially  those  of  a 
concentrated  form  manufactured  from  fish  sub- 
stances, have  something  to  do  with  it.  Another 
theory  is  that  it  is  of  American  origin,  because 
the  variety  Niveum  was  the  first  one  on  which 
the  rust-like  spots  were  noticed.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  which  is  right,  but  fear  it  is  a 
trouble  likely  to  be  pretty  general  where  Chry- 
santhemums are  grown.  In  your  case,  judging 
from  the  leaves  sent,  the  disease  has  got  a  sure 
footing  among  your  plants.  Probably  it  was 
allowed  to  do  so  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  plants' 
growth  before  you  became  aware  of  its  existence. 
When  the  plants  are  young  it  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  rid  of  it  by  picking  off  affected 
leaves.  Later,  however,  on  account  of  the  re- 
markable rapidity  of  its  spread  by  wind  and  such 
causes,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  master.  Sulphide  of 
potassium  has  been  recommended,  but  a  recent 
letter  from  one  similarly  placed  to  yourself  states 
without  effect,  and  Condy's  fluid  had  no  better 
results.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  mixture  in  which 
paraffin  formed  a  part  would  meet  the  case,  and 
quote  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  Thj; 
Garden  of  March  26  of  present  year.  "Take 
half  a  pound  of  whale-oil  soap  (ordinary  soft  soap, 
we  presume)  and  boil  in  one  gallon  of  water. 
When  dissolved  and  boiling,  add  one  gallon  of 
best  petroleum  oil  and  2  oz.  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. Stir  so  that  all  is  thoroughly  mixed. 
This  forms  a  composition  like  gruel.  Use  it  at 
the  rate  of  one  part  to  fifteen  of  water,  and 
syringe  the  leaves,  taking  care  to  keep  it  well 
stirred  the  whole  time. "  The  writer  states  that 
the  above  mixture  was  absolutely  effective,  and 
for  that  reason  it  appears  to  us  the  best  cure  yet 
obtainable  for  a  troublesome  Chrysanthemum  com- 
plaint. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS. 


Chrysanthemum  Doris  Peto.— This,  a  pretty 
little  pure  white  Japanese  flower  with  rather  broad 
florets,  promises  to  male  an  ideal  sort  for  outdoor 
culture,  also  succeeding  well  when  grown  in  pots. 
The  habit  is  dwarf  and  bushy,  producing  its  blossoms 
quite  freely  and  rarely  exceeding  2  feet  in  height. 
This  is  an  English-raised  seedling. — C.  A.  E. 

Chrysanthemum  Albert  Rose.— This  is  also 
an  English  seedling  and  is  now  flowering  freely.  As 
a  pot  plant  it  is  useful,  hut  succeeds  far  better  planted 
out  in  the  open  border.  It  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  early  Japanese  sorts,  with  reflexed  florets,  and  in 
colour  somewhat  resembles  a  well-coloured  blossom  of 
Etoile  de  Lyon — a  distinct  shade  of  rose.  Its  height 
is  2\  feet.— C.  A.  11. 

Early  -  flowering    Chrysanthemums    iri 

France. — Some  little  interest  is  now  being  displayed 
in  varieties  of  the  early  section  by  the  French  growers. 
The  floral  committee  of  the  Paris  Chrysanthemum 
section  will  hold  meetings  on  September  8  and  22, 
and  a  show  will  ba  held  on  October  13  with  the  view 
of  showing  to  the  public  the  various  kinds  which 
are  over  by  the  time  the  ordinary  November  show  is 
held.— C.  H.  P. 

Chrysanthemum  W.  H.  Lincoln. — There  is 
evidence  that  this  variety  still  finds  much  favour. 
Probably  this  is  accounted  for  by  reason  of  its  accom- 
modating qualities.  Already  this  season  quite  a 
number  of  its  blossoms  have  found  their  way  into  the 
market,  and  as  they  develop  equally  well  on  either 
early  or  late  buds,  growers  doubtless  prefer  this  va- 
riety to  many  other  promising,  but  less  certain  kinds. 
A  table  decoration  at  the   Royal  Aquarium  recently  | 


gained  its  chief  beauty  by  the  use  of  blossoms  of  this 
rich  yellow  variety. — D.  B.  C. 

Chrysanthemum   Mytehett  White.— This 

early-flowering  variety,  which  created  so  much  in- 
terest last  season,  has  been  little  heard  of  so  far  since. 
Growers  for  market,  as  well  as  others  liaving  a  de- 
mand for  white  flowers  in  the  early  autumn,  appa- 
rently recognised  the  value  of  its  chaste  white  blos- 
soms, as  the  demand  for  plants  right  through  and 
until  the  spring  was  well  advanced  was  quite  phenome- 
nal. The  result  of  this  has  evidently  taxed  the  vigour 
of  the  plant,  and  to  procure  good  healthy  stock  for 
another  season's  work,  careful  nursing  will  be  neces- 
sary. In  the  open  last  year  it  was  one  of  the  beet. — 
W.  H. 

Chrysanthemnm  Soleil  d'Octobre.  — 
Among  the  many  handsome  Japanese  varieties  intro- 
duced in  recent  years  this  is  deserving  of  a  high  posi- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  most  accommodating,  and 
appears  to  succeed  well  from  almost  any  bud.  In 
October  and  November  last  year  many  very  fine 
blooms  were  seen,  and  in  the  first  week  of  the  present 
month,  on  plants  which  were  stopped  and  on  others 
which  made  a  natural  break  and  first  crown  buds 
secured,  flowers  of  high  quality  were  developing 
quite  freely.  Cuttings  inserted  in  the  spring  and 
finally  shifted  into  G-inch  pots  and  flowered  on  single 
stems  are  also  doing  very  well.  At  the  recent  show  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  in  the  leading  group  there  were  many 
excellent  blooms  of  this  lovely  canary-yellow  flower. — 
D.  B.C. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

KEEPING  GRAPES. 

Given  a  dry,  frost-proof  room.  Grapes,  with 
their  stems  in  bottles  of  water,  may  be  kept  for 
many  months  in  thoroughly  good  condition  with 
far  less  trouble  than  is  usually  thought  necessary. 
The  exigencies  of  space  make  it  imperative  for 
me  to  cut  all  late  Grapes  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, and  if  they  are  by  that  time  well  ripened  I 
find  no  difficulty  in  having  Muscats,  AJicante, 
Gros  Maroc  and  other  such  keeping  varieties, 
fresh  and  plump,  both  in  berry  and  in  stem, 
untU  the  following  March.  To  have  them  in 
this  condition  it  is  very  necessary  to  be  chary 
in  the  use  of  any  artificial  heat  for  the  purpose 
of  drying  the  atmosphere  of  the  Grape  room,  as 
very  little  of  this  will  cause  shrivelling.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  used  no  heat  at  all  during  the 
past  winter,  and  never  had  the  Grapes  keep  better 
than  they  did  then.  Previous  to  cutting  the 
bunches,  the  bottles  are  filled  with  fresh  spring 
water  and  placed  in  the  racks,  after  which  the 
room  is  thoroughly  ventilated  and  dried  by  the 
aid  of  a  gas-stove.  The  Grapes  are  then  cut  and 
taken  to  the  room,  which  stands  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  vinery,  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity when  the  outside  air  is  dry  and 
warm.  These  conditions  of  weather  I  have 
proved  by  experience  to  be  essential.  It 
is  immaterial  whicli  end  of  the  lateral  bear- 
ing the  bunch  is  placed  in  the  water,  and 
this  is  an  important  point  to  remember,  for  it 
gives  an  opportunity  of  leaving  a  few  of  the 
lower  leaves  and  some  inches  of  the  lateral  on 
the  Vine  in  cases  where  the  foliage  has  not  yet 
ripened  ofl'.  I  do  not  sear  the  cut  ends  of  the 
laterals,  nor  use  any  charcoal  in  the  water,  and 
do  not  think  either  is  at  all  necessary.  The 
water  is  never  changed,  for  I  find  that  more 
harm  than  good  generally  follows  meddling  of 
this  sort,  which  cannot  be  done  without  spUling 
more  or  less  of  the  water  and  creating  damp- 
ness in  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  It  may 
sometimes  be  needful  to  add  a  little  water  to 
some  of  the  bottles  where  the  stems  are  too 
short  to  go  well  down,  but  this  does  not  often 
happen  when  one  has  a  choice  of  ends  for  inser- 
tion. Now  and  then  the  bunches  are  looked 
over  for  decaying  berries,  but  few  are  ever 
found,  unless  the  weather  has  not  been  quite 
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right  when  tho  transit  from   vinery  to  Grai>e 
room  has  taken  place. 

There  are  advantages  in  being  alile  to  clear 
\inorics  of  their  fruit  when  it  is  ripe,  even 
where  the  houses  are  not  absolutely  needed  for 
storage  of  other  things,  as  pruning  and  cleaning 
can  be  done  at  leisure  before  there  is  any  need 
to  fear  tho  bleeding  which  is  sure  to  follow 
pruning  when  Grapes  are  allowed  to  hang  on 
tho  Vines  till  the  early  months  of  the  year. 

J.  C.  Tallack. 


Pear  Clapp's  Favourite.— The  hot  weather 
has  had  a  great  influence  on  this  Pear  this  season, 
as  fruits  gathered  from  a  pyramid  on  the  I'ear 
stock  ripened  some  considerable  time  in  advance 
of  the  usual  period.  The  firstsign  of  their  having 
approached  maturity  was  given  by  tomtits  and 
wa.«ps  attacking  the  fruits  in  a  very  determined 
manner.  This  necessitated  their  being  gathered 
earlier  than  would  have  been  the  case,  but  they 
quickly  turned  and  became  ready  for  use  in  a 
shoit  time  after  beirg  placed  in  the  fruit  room. 
Like  all  other  early  Tears,  Clapp's  Favourite 
keeps  but  a  short  time,  and  should  be  sent  to 
table  without  delay  once  it  is  tit  for  eating.  It 
is  a  fine  I'ear  as  regards  size  ;  some  fruits  were 
quite  5  inches  long  and  prettily  coloured,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Louise  Bonne.  It  is  also  a 
well-flavoured  sort,  and  is  very  juicy  and  refresh- 
ing if  eaten  when  in  perfection. — A.  W. 

Peach  Princess  of  Wales.— This  is  a  fine 
handsome  Teach,  but,  unfortunately,  the  flavour 
does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  required  in 
private  gardens.  Being  so  fine  in  appearance,  I 
have  tried  gathering  it  at  various  times,  and  have 
left  it  until  dead  ripe  upon  the  tree,  but  in  no 
way  can  it  be  said  to  be  good.  It  gathered  as 
soon  as  it  parts  from  the  tree  long  before  it  is 
ripe  enough  to  drop,  it  is  acid  and  wants  sugar, 
but  otherwise  pleasant ;  but  if  left  to  drop  it  is 
in.»iipid  and  without  the  least  liavour  of  any  kind. 
I  have  trained  the  tree  very  thinly,  and  thinned 
the  crop  down  to  a  very  small  number  ;  the  fruit 
is  magnificent  to  look  at,  of  nice  shape,  and 
prettily  streaked  with  red.  The  only  way  it  is 
passably  good  is  when  grown  in  an  unheated 
house  in  a  very  sunny  position,  and  each  fruit 
brought  right  up  to  the  light  by  passing  a  lath 
underneath  and  tying  the  foliage  away.  It  is, 
perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  the  flavour  of 
Noblesse  in  a  Peach  so  late  as  Princess  of  Wales, 
but  there  is  room  for  a  good  light-coloured 
variety  that  would  in  a  cool  house  follow  the  out- 
door crop.  At  present  I  know  of  nothing  in  the 
way  of  pale-coloured  Peaches  later  than  Belle- 
garde  that  has  anything  to  recommend  it  in  the 
way  of  fla\our. — H. 

Outdoor  Peach,  trees.  —  Once  again  the 
gathering  of  outdoor  Peaches  will  soon  be  at  an 
end,  and  as  soon  as  finished,  the  trees  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  put  in  order.  This  will  include 
the  cutting  away  of  the  old  bearing  wood,  to  be 
followed  by  a  thinning  of  the  current  year's 
growth,  when  too  many  shoots— as  is  often  the 
case— have  been  laid  in.  All  lateral  growths 
should  be  stopped,  and  fasten  back  to  the  wall 
any  shoots  which  may  need  support.  This, 
besides  preventing  them  from  being  blown  about 
and  becoming  broken,  greatly  assists  in  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  through  its  coming  into 
close  contact  with  the  wall.  If  spider  has  been 
rampant— and  it  is  feared  that  such  has  been  the 
case  in  many  places  where  the  water  supply  has 
run  .short  this  season— a  good  hosing  or  forcible 
washing  with  clear  cold  water  should  follow,  pur- 
suing this  course  for  a  few  days  until  these  per- 
nicious little  insects  are  subdued.  The  mulch- 
ing on  the  alleys  may  be  removed  altogether,  as 
this  has  now  served  its  purpose,  the  object  hence- 
forth being  to  get  the  wood  as  thoroughly  ripened 
as  possible.  Should  the  border  be  dry,  afford  it 
autiioient  water  to  moisten  the  soil  throughout 
and  no  more.  Do  not  flood  it,  as  this  will  have 
an  opposite  and  undesirable  effect  by  causing  the 
trees  to  make    late   growth.     By  attending   to 


these  few  simple  details  at  onco  the  trees  will  bo 
greatly  benefited,  as  the  wood  will  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  becoming  thoroughly  ripened, 
which  in  turn  will  render  the  chances  of  obtain- 
ing a  ciop  another  season  the  more  certain. — 
S,  E.  T. 

Peach  'Violette  Hative.— I  (piito  agree  with 
all  that  your  correspondent  has  to  say  in  praise 
of  this  Teach  on  p.  'i'iT,  as  I  am  a  grower  of  it 
both  under  glass  and  outdoors.  For  the  latter 
purpose  it  is  a  most  reliable  sort,  as  it  fails  to 
bear  only  in  very  untoward  seasons.  It  is  also 
a  very  hardy  variety.  It  boars  small  flowers,  and 
the  tree  invariably  makes  an  almndance  of  good 
wood,  which  ripens  without  the  slightest  aid 
beyond  that  usually  aff'orded  by  the  cutting  away 
of  the  old  bearing  wood  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
gathered.  1  have  gathered  some  fine  fruits  of  it 
this  season  from  a  west  wall,  and  the  colour,  as 
may  be  imagined  when  the  hot  weather  is  taken 
into  consideration,  was  superb  ;  the  llesh  is 
generally  stained  with  red,  more  or  less,  right 
through  to  the  stone,  and  the  flavour  is  very 
delicious.  Under  glass  it  is  quite  as  good  as 
regards  flavour,  and  here  there  is  a  gain  in  size, 
many  of  the  fruits  this  season  being  extra  large. 
I  lifted  the  tree  which  bore  these  fruits  from  an 
outside  wall  a  few  years  ago  to  replace  one  which 
had  died  indoors,  and  have  never  regretted  doing 
so,  as  it  has  always  given  such  very  satisfactory 
results.  I  am  often  asked  to  give  a  list  of  Teach 
trees  suitable  for  outdoor  culture,  and  Violette 
Hative  is  invariably  included,  so  excellent  is  it  in 
every  respect. — A.  \V. 


TEAR  MARIE  LOUISE  FAILING. 

I  HAVE  a  large  Marie  Louise  Tear  tree  about 
•25  feet  high,  with  a  stem  6  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  trained  against  an  east  wall.  It  has  plenty  of 
foliage,  but  little  fruit.  Kindly  inform  me 
whether  root-pruning  would  be  of  use,  and,  if 
so,  at  what  distance  from  the  tree  the  trench 
ought  to  be  dug. — Iris. 

*,*  The  fruit  of  Tear  Marie  Louise  at  its  best 
is  surpassed  in  finality  by  that  of  no  other  variety. 
The  trees  under  favourable  conditions  attain  to  a 
great  size,  as  witnessed  by  the  above  note,  and 
grand  crops  are  frequently  obtained.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  variety  has  one  serious  defect — the 
flowers  are  comparatively  feeble  and  particularly 
liable  to  injury  from  frosts  or  frosty  winds. 
About  the  worst  site  for  the  tree  is  an  east  wall, 
and  the  best  either  a  west  or  south-west  aspect. 
When  the  trees  face  the  east  the  sun  reaches 
them  quite  early  in  the  morning,  with  the  result 
that  frozen  flowers  thaw  rapidly  and  are  injured 
beyond  recovery  accordingly.  "  Iris  "  affords  no 
information  as  to  whether  the  tree  of  Marie 
Louise  flowers  freely  or  not,  only  stating  it  has 
plenty  of  foliage  and  but  little  fruit.  It  is  not 
often  that  such  large,  freely-grown  trees  require 
root-pruning  with  a  view  to  checking  exuberance 
of  wood  growth  and  promoting  the  formation  of 
fruit-buds,  but  I  have  known  opening  a  trench  at 
a  good  distance  from  the  stem,  saving,  pruning, 
and  relaying  the  roots  in  a  fresh,  moderately  rich 
compost  to  cause  largo  trees  to  produce  a  better 
stamp  of  flowers  and  a  heavy  crop  of  much  finer 
fruit  than  formerly.  It  is  just  possible  "Iris's" 
fine  tree  would  lie  benefited  by  this  treatment.  In 
any  case  I  should  advise  acting  cautiously,  as 
over  zealous  root- pruning  is  fiable  to  give  large 
old  trees  a  severe  check,  from  which  they  are 
slow  in  recovering,  if  ever  they  do.  Root-prune  one 
side  only  this  autumn  (late  in  September  or  early  in 
October),  and  complete  the  half-circle  either  next 
season,  or,  if  the  tree  shows  signs  of  having  been 
much  weakened  by  the  process,  defer  the  comple- 
tion yet  another  year.  Open  the  trench  in  front  of 
the  tree  at  fully  G  feet,  or  a  greater  distance  rather 
than  less  away  from  the  stem,  18  inches  to  -2  feet 
wide  and  as  much  in  depth,  and  extend  this  to 
the  wall  either  on  the  right  or  left  of  the  stem. 
The  operator  should  always  have  the  tree  on  his 
left  or  right,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the  aim  of 
saving  as   many   roots    as    possible.     From  the 


trench  gradually  undermine  tho  tree,  using  a  fork 
for  clearing  tho  soil  from  the  roots  till  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reach  any  strong,  deep  ruiming  roots 
there  may  be  immediately  under  tho  centre  of  the 
tree,  cleanly  cutting  through  all  of  this  descrip- 
tion found.  This  can  bo  done  by  undermining 
or  without  actually  moving  all  the  soil  right  u() 
to  tho  stem.  All  the  preserved  roots  should  next 
bo  examined,  shortening  those  much  bruised  to  a 
sound  portion  and  cutting  over  all  with  broken 
ends  to  facilitate  heabng.  Refill  tho  trench  with 
fresh  soil,  that  thrown  out  being  long  since  ex- 
hausted of  the  elements  most  needed  by  fruit 
trees.  If  fresh  loam,  fibrous  or  otherwise,  is  nob 
available,  use  the  top  spit  of  garden  soil,  enrich- 
ing and  improving  either  this  or  loam  by  the 
addition  of  nearly  fresh  horse  manure,  "  burn- 
bake,"  or  the  residue  from  a  slow  fire,  mortar 
rubbish,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  or,  say,  one- 
quarter  hundredweight  of  half-inch  bones.  These 
additions  should  I  form  one-third  of  the  wholo 
mass,  a  moderately  rich,  yet  not  too  close  com- 
post promoting  the  growth  of  strong,  healthy 
root-fibres. 

Relay  the  roots  in  this  compost  much  as  they 
set  out  from  the  underground  stem,  unless  they 
happen  to  strike  do«-nwards  more  than  is  desir- 
able, in  which  case  they  ought  to  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  surface.  Make  the  soil  moderately 
firm,  and  mulch  both  the  fresh  and  undisturbed 
soil  with  strawy  manure.  A  heavy  watering  is 
desirable  if  either  the  new  soil  or  the  old  is  on  the 
dry  side  when  moved,  and  if  the  severe  root- 
pruning  causes  the  leaves  to  flag,  syringe  the 
trees  repeatedly  on  [dry  days.  This  partial  bft- 
ing  of  roots  should  always  be  done  before  the  leave  s 
have  fallen  or  are  on  the  point  of  faUing,  as  then 
the  wounds  heal,  and  either  callus  preparatory  to 
forming  root-fibres  in  the  spring  or  actually  do 
form  them  in  the  autumn  to  the  no  small  advan- 
tage of  the  tree. 

If  after  making  inquiries  "  Iris  "  finds  that  the 
tree  usually  flowers  freely,  but  suffers  from  frosts 
or  cold  winds,  root- pruning  had  better  be  deferred 
till  it  is  seen  what  can  be  done  without  resorting 
to  this  drastic  remedy.  All  the  clear  space  in 
front  of  the  tree,  or  say  to  a  distance  of  12  feet 
from  the  stem,  should  have  a  surface  loosening 
with  a  fork,  and  during  the  winter  receive  one  or 
more  heavy  soakings  of  liquid  manure,  such  as 
drainings  from  horse  stables,  piggeries  and  farm- 
yards, applied  moderately  strong.  This  would 
have  a  strengthening  effect  on  the  bloom  and 
improve  the  size  of  any  fruit  that  might  set. 
Such  a  fine  tree  would  pay  well  for  protecting 
with  blinds  when  in  flower. — W.  I. 


Apple  AUington  Pippin.— Last  year  this 
Apple  was  so  good  that  I  planted  some  small 
bush  trees.  In  spite  of  one  of  the  driest  seasons 
we  ever  experienced,  the  trees  are  bearing  freely 
and  the  fruits  even  now  are  well  coloured.  This 
may  be  termed  a  midseason  Apple,  its  season 
being  from  late  October  to  March.  It  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  dessert  Apples  in  season  at 
that  time.  The  fruits  are  medium-sized,  very 
handsome,  somewhat  conical,  with  red  markings 
on  the  sunny  side  and  yellow  on  the  reverse,  the 
flavour  resembling  that  of  the  old  Golden 
Reinette.  It  fruits  freely  as  a  standard.  I  feel 
sure  it  will  become  a  favourite  with  fruit  growers 
on  account  of  its  flavour  and  keeping  quabties.— 
S.  H.  B. 

Blackberries.— It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  there  is  more  than  one  variety  of  the  wild 
Blackberry.  In  one  place  in  Essex  where  I  was 
employed  there  grew  freely  on  a  sunny  slope  by 
the  lakeside,  amongst  the  common  Bracken,  a 
very  fine  variety,  the  fruit  being  as  large  as  the 
largest  Raspberries,  the  individual  pips  large  also. 
The  fruit  was  borne  in  great  abundance  and  was 
of  extra-fine  flavour.  There  was  no  comparison 
between  them  and  the  common  Blackberry  found 
in  woods  and  by  the  roadside.  The  fruit  made 
splendid  jjuddings  and  jam.  Could  this  variety 
be  procured  and  propagated  there  would  be  no 
need  for  the  American  varieties,  which  after  all 
are  very  uncertain.     The  growth  of  the  sort  re- 
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f erred  to  was  also  stout  and  vigorous. — J.  Craw- 
ford. 

Williams'  Pear  on  the  Q,uince  stock.— 
At  the  present  time  I  am  using  for  the  dessert 
Williams'  I'ears  which  have  been  gathered  from 
trees  worked  on  the  Quince.  These  are  of  such 
first-rate  quality,  and  considered  to  be  so  very 
superior  to  the  ordinary  Williams'  (if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  use  the  term),  or  those  grown  in  the 
usual  way  on  the  Pear  stock,  that  a  short  note 
thereon  may  be  of  some  value  to  intending 
planters.  The  trees  in  fjuestion  are  bushes  grow- 
ing in  the  open  garden,  and,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  they  are  on  the  Quince  stock.  As  might 
be  supposed,  they  do  not  grow  nearly  so  strong 
as  trees  worked  on  the  Pear,  but  they  are  equally, 
if  not  more,  fruitful,  while  the  fruits  come  much 
larger.  The  skins  are  also  much  clearer  and 
brighter,  and  lack  the  russety  appearance  of  the 
ordinary  Williams'  Pear.  The  fla\  our,  which  after 
all  is  the  great  desideratum,  is  really  first  rate. 
They  also  nave  not  the  tendency  to  go  sleepy 
quite  so  soon  as  is  the  usual  experience  with  this 
variety,  and  when  ripe  will  keep  in  good  con- 
dition several  days.  When  nicely  arranged,  from 
six  to  nine  fruits  make  a  handsome  and  imposing 
dish  for  the  dessert  and  are  always  much  appre- 
ciated. If  called  upon  to  plant  more  trees  of  this 
variety  for  affording  fruit  for  private  use,  I  should 
most  certainly  give  trees  worked  on  the  Quince 
the  preference,  on  account  of  the  produce  of  such 
being  so  superior  in  quality. — W.  H. 


GRAPES  SHRIVELLING. 

I  SEND  a  bunch  of  Grapes,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
know  the  reason  why  all  the  Grapes  (Black  Ham- 
burgh) have  shrivelled  up  on  the  bunch  sent. 
Some  people  tell  me  that  it  is  either  from  want  of 
water  or  too  much  water.  The  Grapes  have  not 
gone  so  in  previous  years.  My  opinion  is  that  at 
one  period  they  have  been  checked. — H.  B.  M. 

*,*  Shrivelling  of  berries  is  just  now  exercising 
the  minds  of  numerous  Grape  growers,  and  the 
cause  of  this  occurrence  is  difficult  to  determine. 
In  each  discussion  that  I  have  taken  a  part 
various  reasons  were  assigned  for  this  premature 
shrivelling.  This  shrivelling  of  berries,  and 
which,  let  me  add,  is  altogether  distinct  from 
shanking,  has  taken  place  this  season  in  the  case 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  ripened  early 
and  under  apparently  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tions, and  is  equally  bad  where  the  ripening  is 
later  owing  to  either  the  sites  of  houses  being 
cooler  or  to  lateness  in  starting  the  Vines.  Mrs. 
Pince's  Black  Muscat  invariably  shrivels  badly  in 
some  gardens,  and  it  is  noticeable  at  this  early 
date,  though  why  these  two  richly  flavoured 
varieties  should  be  peculiarly  liable  to  shrivelling 
is  a  mystery  to  most  growers.  There  is  never 
much  water  in  their  berries,  and  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  in  the  chemical  changes  that  take  place 
during  the  ripening  the  water  is  parted  with  a 
little  too  quickly. 

The  more  watery,  less  richly  flavoured  Grapes 
are  least  given  to  premature  shrivelling,  but 
most  of  them  will  do  so  if  ripened  early  and 
allowed  to  hang  on  the  Vines  for  a  long  time 
afterwards.  We  have  passed  through  an  excep- 
tionally hot  and  dry  summer,  but  during  .Tuly 
and  part  of  August  the  nights  were  cold  and  fire- 
heat  could  not  be  wholly  dispensed  with  accord- 
ingly, so  that  the  atmosphere  was  dry  both  by 
night  as  well  as  day.  The  tendency  would,  there- 
fore, be  towards  early  maturation  of  fruit  under 
glass,  and  this  is  what  took  place  in  the  case  of 
the  bunch  sent.  It  was  perfectly  ripened,  and 
when  cut  was  well  advanced  towards  the  raisin 
stage.  During  liot  and  dry  weather  the  foliage 
parts  with  a  great  weight  of  moisture  in  a  few 
hours,  and  in  many  cases  the  borders  both  inside 
and  outside  required  to  be  watered  at  least  once 
a  week.  Curiously  enough,  many  gardeners 
never  pay  much  attention  to  outside  borders, 
those  being  supposed  to  get  all  the  water  they 
require  from  the  heavens.  They  may  do  so  dur- 
ing a  wet,  sunless  summer,  but  owing  to  neglect- 
ng  to  water  and  mulch  outside  borders  numerous 


crops  of  Grapes  are  in  a  poor  plight  at  the 
present  time.  Some  growers  are  afraid  to  water 
the  borders  after  the  bunches  have  commenced 
colouring,  and  an  application  of  liquid  manure 
at  that  late  period  is  supposed  to  be  highly 
injurious.  From  first  to  last  the  borders  ought  to 
be  kept  constantly  moist,  not  saturated.  Caught 
at  the  riglit  time  or  before  they  become  dry  to 
the  extent  of  crumbling  when  tested,  a  little  water 
or  liquid  manure  will  go  a  long  way,  but  wait  a 
few  days  longer  and  three  times  the  amount  will 
not  effect  the  remoistening  so  thoroughly  and 
well.  My  borders,  which  are  still  receiving 
weekly  supplies,  are  composed  of  sandy,  clayey 
loam  and  require  water  oftener  than  do  those  of 
a  more  retentive  nature,  so  that  there  is  no  fixed 
general  rule  as  to  when  to  water.  Allowing  the 
borders  to  become  dry  and  then  giving  a  heavy 
watering  is  bad  [iractice  and  a  frequent  cause  of 
cracking  of  ripening  berries.  Ceasing  to  water 
after  the  crops  are  ripe  is  bad  for  both  the  Vines 
and  the  Grapes,  and  if  this  was  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Vines  producing  the  bunch  before  me,  if 
only  for  a  few  days  longer  than  usual,  this  might 
have  been  responsible  for  the  shrivelling.  Keep- 
ing the  borders  steadily  moist  need  not  end  in 
ripe  Grapes  decaying  wholesale,  nor  in  the  loss  of 
a  few  berries  even.  Inside  borders  ought  to  be 
well  covered  with  strawy  litter,  the  watering 
should  be  done  in  the  mornings  of  clear  days,  and 
a  good  circulation  of  dry  air,  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  fire-heat,  maintained.  A  very  light  shading 
acts  most  beneficially  during  very  hot  weather, 
and  is  most  desirable  when  there  is  no  air  space 
between  the  Vines  and  the  glass,  preventing  early 
loss  of  colour  in  the  case  of  black  Grapes  and  sav- 
ing the  foliage. — W.  I. 


Nectarine  Pine-apple. — This  dainty  variety 
has  done  grandly  again  this  season,  a  young  tree 
in  the  worst  corner  of  a  span-roofed  house  having 
finished  up  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  fruit.  It  is  later 
than  Humboldt  and  of  superior  flavour ;  otherwise 
it  resembles  it  with  its  deep  yellow  flesh  and  fine 
colour  outside.  Early  Rivers,  Lord  Napier, 
Humboldt,  Elruge,  and  Pine-apple  are  a  fine 
lot  in  ordering  of  ripening.  Pine-apple  is  not  a 
very  strong  grower  and  will  not  stand  rough 
treatment  so  well  as  some  others,  still  it  is  a  good 
kind  and  one  that  may  be  planted  with  every 
confidence. 

Apple  Duchess  of  Oldenburg^. — In  a  cot- 
tage garden  in  Essex  this  week  I  noted  one  of 
the  finest  trees  of  this  popular  Apple  I  have  seen. 
It  was  only  about  3  feet  high,  but  had  evidently 
been  well  cared  for,  and  the  fruit  was  excellent, 
though  there  was  a  heavy  crop.  In  private  gar- 
dens this  is  getting  well  known  as  one  of  the  best 
early  kinds,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  just  as  use- 
ful for  cottagers  and  small  gardens  generally.  The 
flavour  is  brisk  and  the  flesh  is  not  mealy  like  that 
of  some  early  kinds,  while  the  fruit  is  handsomely 
striped  and  quite  large  enough  for  dessert.  It  is 
also  a  constant  bearer  and  grows  freely. — H. 

Plum  Gisborne's. — As  a  stout-growing  free- 
fruiting  cooking  Plum  this  would  be  diflicult  to 
beat.  It  is  as  free-bearing  as  Victoria  and  very 
healthy  and  clean  in  growth.  The  fruit,  pro- 
duced very  plentifully,  is  of  medium  size  and 
bright  yellow  in  colour,  not  unlike  Pershore,  but 
rather  smaller.  A  difficulty  is  often  found  in 
providing  fruit  in  sufficient  variety  for  compotes, 
but  these  yellow  Plums  are  always  liked  by  good 
cooks  and  are  not  always  too  plentiful.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  and  similar  hardy  kinds 
is  that  they  can  he  grown  in  almost  any  descrip- 
tion of  soil  or  situation,  provided  it  is  firm  and 
open. 

The  Japanese  Wineberry. — This  is  a  nice- 
looking  plant  and  bears  fruit  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  but,  excepting  in  the  case  of  cultivators 
who  like  curiosities,  it  will  probably  never  be 
grown  to  any  great  extent.  Its  principal  use 
seems  to  be  for  preserving,  and  some  long  rows  in 
any  light,  sunny  part  of  the  garden  would  pay 
for  growing  for  this  purpose.  Some  people  like 
the  brisk  acid,  juicy  berries,  but  good  fruit  would. 


I  think,  have  to  be  very  scarce  before  this  will 
find  a  place  in  a  good  dessert.  It  has  a  striking 
and  pretty  effect,  however,  while  growing.  To 
get  good  fruit  the  plants  should  be  allowed  plenty 
of  room,  and  as  it  is  a  gross  feeder,  the  border 
must  be  very  rich. — H.  R. 

Fruit  trees  over  walks. — The  late  Mr.  Wild- 
smith,  of  Heckfield  Place,  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  arching  over  garden  paths  with  Pear  trees 
trained  as  cordons.  The  examples  found  there 
some  twelve  to  fourteen  years  ago  were  admir- 
able and  cropped  abundantly.  One  of  the  most 
perfect  examples  of  this  form  of  Pear  training 
may  be  seen  at  Sandhurst  Lodge,  Berks,  where 
there  are  three  garden  paths,  each  about  50  yards 
long,  covered  most  efficiently.  The  largest  or 
loftiest  arched  path  of  this  nature  I  have  seen  is 
at  Buchan  Hill,  near  Crawley,  for  that  is  lofty 
enough  and  broad  enough  to  enable  an  omnibus 
to  pass  beneath.  This  one  also  includes  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Apples,  all  being  trained  as  cordons 
and  planted  close  together.  At  Madresfield 
Court  a  broad  centre  walk  is  so  planted  with 
Pears  only,  but  these  are  fully  12  feet  apart  on 
each  side,  as  large  bush  trees  come  between. 
The  path  from  tree  to  tree  is  6  feet  broad.  But 
these  trees  trained  up  each  side  cordon-wise,  jet 
have  three  branches  carried  out  horizontally  from 
each  side  overhead  and  about  2|  feet  apart. 
These  are  secured  to  wires  strained  tightly  to  the 
garden  walls  at  either  end  of  the  walk,  which  is 
some  400  feet  long.  In  each  case  fruiting  is 
liberal,  but  for  the  production  of  colour  effects, 
varieties  that  give  good  coloration  may  well  be 
employed.  Amongst  Apples,  Golden  Spire,  Col. 
Vaughan,  Worcester  Pearmain,  May  Queen,  and 
Baumann's  Red  Reinette  may  well  be  planted. 
Fertility,  Durondeau,  and  Beurre  de  Capiaumont 
Pears  are  excellent.  The  plan  is  one  that  is  pro- 
ductive of  pleasing  effects  in  kitchen  gardens, 
and  enables  paths  to  be  most  profitably  utilised. 
—A.  D. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FRUIT. 


Strawberry  Lady  Suffield.— I  think  the  com- 
mittee of  tlie  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  were  fully 
justilied  in  recently  giving  an  award  of  merit  to  the 
new  Strawberry  Lady  SutiicM.  I  have  tasted  it  and 
found  it  one  of  the  sweetest  and  richett-flavoured 
Strawberries  I  know.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
dark  in  colour,  ripening  to  the  point.  It  should  be- 
come a  favourite  wherever  flavour  is  appreciated. — 
J.  C. 

Apples  at  Madresfield  Court.— Whilst  there 
seems  to  be  an  abundant  crop  of  Apples  on  all  descrip- 
tions of  trees  at  this  place,  especially  on  cordons,  on 
wires,  and  old  and  line  espaliers,  there  is  a  long  row 
of  semi-bush  trees  on  Crab  stocks  edging  one  side  of  a 
path,  each  about  16  feet  in  height,  all  carrying  quite 
heavy  crops.  These  trees  were  planted  but  2  feet  from 
the  edge  of  the  walk,  and  therefore  have  on  the  walk 
aide  had  to  be  kept  rather  close  cut.  The  branches  in 
other  directions  do  not  exceed  5  feet  to  6  feet. — A.  D. 

Mulching  Strawberries  with  grass.— One 
sometimes  sees  Strawberry  beds  mulched  with  short 
grass  from  lawns,  hut  the  practice  is  a  had  one  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  tirst  place,  should  raiu  come 
while  the  grass  is  fresh,  it  clings  to  any  fruit  that  may 
be  lying  on  it;  and  secondly,  it  soon  decays  and  be- 
comes little  better  than  manure,  the  feet  sinking  into 
it  and  making  it  anything  but  pleasant,  (irass  mow- 
ings are  aU  very  well  for  phciug  round  newly-planted 
shrubs,  hut  as  a  mulch  for  Strawberries  and  fruit 
bushes  they  are  most  unsuitable. — C. 

Kubus  laciniatus.— In  the  course  of  his  recent 
lecture  on  "  Suburbm  Fruit-growing,"  Mr.  Roupell 
stated  that  Rubus  laciniatus  was  proved  to  be  an  in- 
digenous species  because  it  frequently  came  up  from 
loam  carted  in  from  a  particular  common.  Certainly 
the  specif  s  has  been  long  regarded  as  of  American 
origin,  and  it  is  odd  that  whilst  thriving  so  well  here 
wherever  planted,  and  even  negligently  treated,  yet  it 
never  seems  to  be  found  growing  absolutely  wild.  That 
it  is  the  most  profitable  and  early  of  all  Blackberries 
there  can  bo  no  doubt.  Intercrossing  Blackberries  and 
Raspberries  seems  so  far  to  have  resulted  in  simply 
spoiling  both  fruits.  We  can  have  superb  Blackberries 
if  we  wish  to  select  and  grow  from  the  best,  and  un- 
doubtedly we  have  grand  Raspberries.— A.  D. 
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Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


BOUGAINVILLEA  ULABRA. 

For  growing  under  glass  in  this  country,  Bou- 
giiinvilloa  glabra  is,  generally  speaking,  tlie 
mure  useful  of  the  two  species  that  are  in  cul- 
tivation, though  in  the  tropics,  where  tliere  is 
ample  space  for  its  development,   the   larger- 


form  far  more  pleasing  objects  than  when  tied 
into  a  hard  and  formal  shape.  As  a  roof  plant 
or  for  furnishing  the  end  of  a  glass  structure 
it  is  one  of  the  best  plants  we  have,  while  good- 
sized  specimens  of  it  are  turned  out  of  doors 
during  the  summer  in  some  of  the  London 
parks,  and  tlower  freely  under  this  treatment. 
This  latter  circumstance  should  teiul  to  explode 
a  widespread  fallacy  that  stove-heat  is  neces- 


Boiigainvillea  glahra.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  B.  Kelhj,  Eelhi,  Lifton,  Dev 


growing  B.  spectabilis  forms  a  gorgeous  feature. 
B.  glabra,  which  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  18(il,  quickly  became  popular,  espe- 
cially for  growing  into  specimens,  which  at  that 
time  VTcre  to  be  met  with  at  most  exhibitions. 
Apart  from  the  large  trained  plants,  which  give 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  it  may  be  grown  as  a 
bush,   in   which  way  it   will  flower  freely  and 


sary  to  the  successful  culture  of  this  Bougain- 
villea,  for  it  will  thrive  jierfectly  in  a  warm 
greenhouse,  or  at  most  an  intermediate  struc- 
ture. A  large  plant  of  this  Bougainvillea 
clothing  the  end  of  a  greenhouse  came  under 
my  observation,  and  its  behaviour  well  showed 
that  fire-heat  during  the  summer  was  by  no 
means   necessary,    as    numerous   long    flexible 


shoots  were  pushed  through  tlie  toj)  lights  into 
the  open  air,  in  whicli  position  they  flowered 
profu.sely,  and  the  bracts  produced  were  richer 
in  colour  than  those  under  gla.ss.  The  soil  best 
suited  to  this  Bougainvillea  is  good  turfy  loam, 
with  an  admixture  of  leaf-mould  and  sand. 
Specimens  intended  for  clothing  walls,  roofs,  or 
pillars  should  be  planted  out  in  preference  to 
keeping  them  in  pots,  though  the  root-run 
must  be  restricted,  as  in  this  way 
the  plants  flower  much  more  freely 
tlian  if  in  a  largo  border.  The 
flowers  proper  of  this  Bougainvillea 
are  but  .small  and  not  at  all  showy, 
the  beauty  of  the  inflorescence  con- 
sisting of  the  large  brightly  coloured 
biacts  which  are  so  freely  borne. 
^\'hen  in  a  contined  border,  liberal 
doses  of  weak  li(|uid  manure  during 
the  growing  sea.son  will  be  of  great 
service.  As  soon  as  the  flowering 
period  is  over  —  which  in  a  cool 
house  will  not  be  till  autumn  is 
fairly  advanced — the  plants  should 
be  kept  somewhat  drier  at  the  root 
in  order  to  thoroughly  ripen  the 
wood.  Early  in  the  year,  should 
space  be  limited,  they  may  be  closely 
spurred  in  and  any  exhausted  wood 
removed.  Then  with  the  return  of 
spring  the  plants  will  break  out 
freely  and  produce  their  flowering 
shoots  in  great  profusion.  The 
bracts,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  rosy 
tint,  vary  a  good  deal  in  hue  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  produced,  as  in  a 
moist,  shaded  structure  they  are 
much  less  eft'ective  than  where  well 
exposed  to  light  and  air.  Besides 
the  difl'erence  in  colour  induced  by 
its  surroundings,  there  is  also  a 
variety  of  B.  glabra  in  which  the 
bracts  are  a  good  deal  deeper  in 
tint  than  those  of  the  type,  while 
it  is  so  excessively  floriferous  that 
even  little  plants  in  2i-inch  pots 
will  produce  several  bracts.  This 
is  the  variety  Sanderiana,  met  with, 
I  believe,  in  an  old-fashioned  gar- 
den in  the  south  of  England.  The 
fact  of  this  variety  flowering  so 
freely  in  a  small  state  has  caused 
it  to  attain  a  considerable  amount 
of  popularity. 

Bougainvillea  spectabilis  is  alto- 
gether a  larger  and  more  rampant- 
growing  plant   than  the  preceding 
and  by  no  means  so  sure  in  flower- 
ing.    It  is  also  more  variable  than 
the  other,  as  individual  difl'erences 
exist  in  the  production  of  the  blos- 
soms, in  the  colour  of  the  bracts, 
and  also  in  the  degree  of  hairiness 
on  the  leaves.     This  Bougainvillea, 
or  at  all  e\ents  but  a  slightly  re- 
moved form  of  it,  is  known  as  B. 
sjjeciosa,  and  there  is  a  variety — 
lateritia — with  bracts  of  a  distinct 
reddish  tint.     Bright   sunshine   is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful   culture   of    B.    spectabilis,    as 
without     this     we    get    very    few 
bracts,  and  even  those  that  are  produced  are 
wanting   altogether   in  the   rich   hue   of   those 
that   get  plenty   of   light   and   sunshine.     The 
great  beauty  of  this  Bougainvillea  in  the  culti- 
vated regions  of  the  tropics  is  proverbial,  and 
that   we   cannot   reproduce   it    here    is   owing 
principally  to  the  less  amount  of  sun.shine  that 
we  experience.     This  is  well  shown  by  the  fact 
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that  after  an  excessively  hot  summer  the  follow- 
ing year's  display  of  bloom  is  generally  much 
above  the  average.  Conditions  most  favourable 
to  it  are  a  stove  or  intermediate  house  tempera- 
ture, a  large  structure,  so  that  there  is  no  need 
t  ( curtail  the  long  rambling  shoots,  full  expo- 
sure to  light  and  sunshine,  and  a  thorough  rest, 
induced  by  a  lessened  amount  of  water  and  a 
somewhat  lower  temperature  during  the  winter. 
The  less  pruning  indulged  in  with  thisBougain- 
villea,  the  greater  the  display  of  blossoms,  as 
the  bracts  are  borne  on  the  previous  year's 
shoots.  A  particularly  fine  coloured  form  of 
B.  spectabilis  is  just  now  flowering  on  the  roof 
of  the  Cactus  house  at  Kew,  and  close  by  is  a 
plant  of  B.  glabra  Sanderiana  in  the  same  stage. 
The  Bougainvillea  glabra  figured  herewith  is, 
according  to  a  note  from  Mr.  R.  Kelly,  Kelly, 
Lifton,  Devon,  18  feet  wide,  10  feet  high,  and 
was  planted  out  in  a  bed  5  feet  6  inches  wide  by 
2  feet  10  inches  deep.  It  covers  part  of  the 
east  end  of  a  conservatory  and  part  of  the  roof 
and  is  kept  dry  from  October  to  March. 

H.  P. 

Acalypha  hispida.— The  splendid  group  of 
this  plant  from  Gunnersbury  House  so  well  shown 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  affords  another 
illustration  of  its  value.  A  special  point  concern- 
ing it  is  its  vigour,  and  the  fact  that  a  warm 
greenhouse  satisfies  the  plant.  When  first  seen  it 
was  by  many  regarded  as  of  the  same  delicate 
rooting  character  as  the  Poinsettia,  which  is  so 
liable  to  lose  its  foliage  when  overwatered.  Any 
who  so  regarded  it  need  but  have  given  one  glance 
at  the  mass  of  vigorous  tree-like  roots  that  were 
reaching  the  top  of  the  pot  in  several  instances. 
These  roots  alone  demonstrate  the  plant  to  be  one 
of  vigorous  constitution  and  growth  generally, 
and  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  by  roots  alone  the 
plant  will  readily  assimilate  rich  food  in  plenty. 
The  majority  of  the  plants  previously  exhibited 
have  been  carefully  mossed  over  the  surface  soil, 
therefore  nothing  could  be  seen  or  deducted  from 
the  method  of  rooting.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Hudson 
had  no  such  covering,  with  the  result  that  a  use- 
ful, if  not  indeed  valuable,  object-lesson  was  at 
hand  for  all  who  cared  to  embrace  it.  It  was  not 
merely  a  root  or  two,  but  large  numbers  of  them, 
more  like  the  young  roots  of  Fig  trees,  that  were 
crowding  the  loam  that  had  been  employed  as  a 
top-dressing,  and  seeing  the  plants  carried  all 
their  foliage  to  the  pot  was  further  proof  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  plants.  This  useful 
plant  is  said  to  be  well-nigh  perpetual  in  the  pro- 
duction of  its  rosy  crimson  appendages,  and 
further  that  they  come  in  winter  as  freely  almost 
as  at  any  other  time.  If  this  be  true  there  is  a 
future  for  this  plant,  which  the  floral  decorator 
will  most  readily  embrace.  In  winter  decoration 
it  would  prove  invaluable. — E.  J. 

Balsams. — Balsams  when  well  grown  are  very 
ornamental  and  most  useful  for  the  conservatory 
when  many  of  the  summer-blooming  plants  are 
over.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  met  with  in  good 
condition,  the  chief  cause  of  this  being  too  little 
heat  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  and  being  kept 
too  far  from  the  glass,  together  with  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  air.  To  grow  Balsams  well  the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  well-drained  pans  in  a  compost 
of  fine  loam,  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand,  and 
placed  in  a  temperature  of  at  least  G0°.  As  soon 
as  the  seedlings  appear  they  should  be  placed 
close  to  the  roof-glass,  giving  a  slight  shade  on 
hot  days,  as  the  tender  leaves  are  apt  to  scorch. 
When  the  second  pair  of  leaves  is  formed,  the 
plants  should  be  carefully  lifted  with  the  aid  of  a 
plant  label  and  potted  into  small  pots,  lowering 
them  so  that  only  the  foliage  is  seen .  The  lower- 
ing secures  sturdiness  and  new  roots  start 
from  the  stem.  Balsams  being  gross  feeders,  a 
liberal  diet  must  be  given.  A  good  holding 
loam,  enriched  with  plenty  of  well-decayed 
manure,  with  abundance  of  sand  added  to  en- 
sure porosity,  suits  them  well.  Good  drainage  is 
necessary,  as  the  plants  when  in  full  growth  take 


liberal  supplies  of  water.  A  shift  into  a  4);-inch 
pot  must  be  given  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  work- 
ing freely,  a  pot-bound  condition  being  ruinous. 
As  soon  as  weather  permits  a  removal  to  green- 
house quarters  will  be  necessary,  and  although 
draughts  must  be  avoided,  a  current  of  fresh  air 
will  be  needed  to  ensure  sturdiness.  The  earliest 
batches  may  be  grown  on  until  they  occupy  9-inch 
or  10-inch  pots,  while  successional  lots  will  do  well 
in  6-inch  pots.  Liberal  supplies  of  hquid  manure 
of  medium  strength  given  in  summer  will  help  the 
plants  much.  If  placed  in  a  cool,  shady  house 
when  in  full  flower  they  will  last  some  time  in 
good  condition. — J.  C. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— STOVE. 


Swrainsonia  galegifolia  alba. — 1  iiud  the  best 
way  to  grow  this  for  the  supply  of  its  pure  white  bios, 
soms  in  quantity  for  cutting  is  to  plant  it  out  in  a 
rather  restricted  root-run,  siting  abundance  of  water 
at  the  root  and  liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure. 
Without  thorough  moisture  at  the  root,  red  spider  is 
ahnost  sure  to  attack  the  foUage.  For  covering  the 
back  of  a  greenhouse  wall  up  to  8  feet  high  where  a 
fair  share  of  light  is  obtained,  tliisis  one  of  the  best  of 
subjects.— B.  M. 

Campanula  Balcliiniana.  —  This  charming 
hybrid  between  C.  fragihs  ;ind  C.  isophylla  alba,  with 
its  free  growth  and  charming  variegated  foliage,  is  a 
delightful  plant  to  grow  in  pots  for  house  decoration. 
The  leaves,  which,  while  differing  from  those  of  one 
of  its  parents,  C.  isophylla,  yet  resemble  them  in  some 
particulars,  are  deeply  bordered  with  white,  and  the 
variegation  is  persistent,  relainuig  its  effectiveness  all 
the  year.  The  flowers,  which  repemble  in  shape  those 
of  C.  fragilis,  are  silvery  blue.  It  does  well  in  a  gritty 
soil,  requires  some  shade  in  hot  weather,  and  should 
not  be  over-watered.  This  variegated  Campanula 
deserves  to  be  widely  cultivated. — R.  D. 
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FLOWER  NOTES  FROM  SWITZERLAND. 

The  summer  months  have  gone,  and  yet 
summer,  as  though  loth  to  die,  turns  back 
again  and  yet  again  to  cast  a  long  enchanting 
smile  across  the  landscape — yet.  Oh  !  Summer, 
Summer,  why  should  you  die  ?  Yesterday, 
wreathed  in  mist,  we  thought  that  you  had 
gone — to-day  we  wake  to  find  the  mountain 
clear  as  fairyland  and  sky  celestial  blue — to- 
morrow, perhaps,  like  our  English  swallows, 
you  may  .surprise  us  suddenly  by  having  left. 
This  Sunday  morn,  bathing  in  your  delicious 
smiles,  I  cannot  picture  that  you  are  near  your 
death.  To  my  left,  in  dazzling  light,  the 
massive  glacier  fills  the  valley,  behind  is  a  wall 
of  sun-heated  rocks,  on  the  right  the  Bristen- 
stock  rises,  with  its  everlasting  snows,  and 
before  me,  across  the  valley,  eight  torrents — 
leaping,  gliding,  sliding,  foaming,  now  pouring 
in  unbroken  streams,  now  cast  into  a  thousand 
cataracts — pour  on  for  ever  and  ever  with  un- 
ceasing roar.  In  sheltered  nooks  beneath  pro- 
tecting rocks  some  summer  flowers  are  hiding 
stUl.  In  the  deep  shade  of  the  Fir  wood  groups 
of  pale  yellow  Foxgloves  are  seen,  mixed  with 
the  spiked  Veronica,  beaked  Crane's-bill,  and 
blue  Speedwell  stretching  to  the  light.  Tremu- 
lous as  the  frail  Dryopteris  amongst  which 
she  grows,  the  Campanula  shakes  her  bells 
amongst  the  Fern.  On  sunny  banks  the  \-ivid 
green  of  Strawberry  leaves  shelters  a  gift  of 
autumn  fruit  between  the  dried  stems  and 
ghostly  seed-pods  of  past  flowers.  The  starry 
heads  of  the  Grass  of  Parnassus  rise  every- 
where, and  on  the  open  sward  the  lovely 
Alchemilla  leaf,  like  pale  green  velvet  shot  with 
grey,  creeps  out  to  meet  the  green  Whortle- 
berry. Great  bushes  of  giant  Balsam  scent 
the  air,  and  the  autumn  Gentian  makes  tall 
masses  of  deep  blue.    On  the  higher  Alps,  where 


the  white  goats  wander  with  their  tinkling  bells, 
the  last  sprays  of  wild  Thyme  and  purple 
Heather  make  the  short  turf  sweet,  and  higher 
yet  again,  where  marmots  are  heard  squeaking 
and  all  undergrowth  has  ceased,  a  lovely  scheme 
of  colour  charms  the  eye — tall  Thistles,  whose 
large  silver  flowers  mix  with  heads  of  deep 
blue  Aconite  upon  a  rook-ground  of  tender 
grey.  Only  upon  the  ledges  and  dripping 
banks,  beside  the  waterfalls  in  the  valley,  is 
plant  growth  still  luxuriant  and  rich.  Heavy 
heads  of  Valerian,  with  its  thick  juicy  leaf. 
Monkshood,  Willow  Herb,  and  many  other 
noble  water  plants  dance  in  sun  and  shade, 
hiding  amongst  the  magnificent  fronds  of  damp 
Fern  that  bend  beneath  the  constant  cloud  of 
gold-besprinkled  spray.  But  .space  is  too  limited 
to  describe  the  beauty  of  flowery  Switzerland, 
even  wTien  she  is  wrapped  in  a  sad  September 
shroud.  M.  C.  D. 

MademneHlial. 


Hardy  Fuchsias. — How  pleasant  it  is  to  see 
huge  clumps  of  these  Fuchsias  growing  out  of 
doors  year  after  year  without  any  protection.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  them  more  numerous  in 
one  locality  than  is  the  case  around  Cromer,  in 
Norfolk.  There  they  grow  in  almost  every  cot- 
tage garden,  many  close  to  the  sea,  and  appear  to 
revel  in  the  sandy  soil  and  pure  air.  Some  excep- 
tionally fine  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  Lord 
Battersea's  garden  at  Overstrand,  many  of  the 
clumps  being  8  feet  high  and  as  much  as  10  feet 
in  diameter.  These  growing  singly  close  to  the 
paths  have  a  fine  appearance  when  smothered,  as 
they  were  in  August,  with  their  purple  blossoms. 
How  much  better  an  effect  they  would  produce  if 
they  were  growing  on  the  grass  nidependently  of 
any  other  subject  where  their  whole  beauty  and 
natural  grace  could  be  seen. — E.  M. 

Aster  F.  W.  Burbidge. — This  deserves  a 
brief  note.  It  was  raised  at  Newry  by  Mr.  T. 
Smith  and  sent  out  in  1896.  One  finds  it  difficult 
to  describe  the  colour  of  many  of  the  Starworts, 
and  the  variety  under  notice  is  no  easier  in  this 
respect  than  many  others.  I  see  it  catalogued  as 
"  soft  rosy  blue  "  and  as  "  a  lovely  shade  of  rosy 
lilac."  I  think  the  latter  description  comes  nearer 
to  the  colour  than  the  former  and  is  sufficiently 
close  to  give  a  good  idea.  The  flowers  are  large, 
and  even  in  my  light  soil  they  are  as  big  as  a  half- 
crown,  and  must  be  considerably  larger  in  stronger 
soils.  This  season  it  has  grown  upwards  of 
4i  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  very  freely  pro- 
duced, and  the  first  opened  this  year  about  the 
beginning  of  September.  Aster  F.  W.  Burbidge 
appears  to  belong  to  the  Novi-Belgii  section. — S. 
Arnott. 

AcEena  Buchanani. — About  two  years  ago  I 
made  ray  first  acquaintance  with  this  charming 
New  Zealand  Bur  in  the  rock  garden  at  (Jlas- 
nevin.  What  delighted  me  was  the  beautiful 
colouring  of  the  foliage.  From  want  of  a  better 
term  one  may  call  it  "pea-green,"  although  this 
fails  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  prevailing  hues  of 
green  which  compose  the  colouring  of  the  finely- 
divided  foliage  of  A.  Buchanani.  This  year, 
through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  I  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  it  for  my  rock  garden. 
Although  of  free  growth,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  the  encroaching  habit  of  some  of  the  New 
Zealand  Burs,  and  should  this  be  one  of  its 
characteristics  it  will  be  the  more  valued  for  the 
choicer  parts  of  the  rock  garden.  At  Glasnevin 
this  year  and  at  Carton  it  appears  to  retain  this 
less  rampant  feature.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  flower 
or  fruit,  but  I  anticipate  that  when  in  bloom 
it  will  lack  the  brilliance  of  A.  microphylla.  A. 
Buchanani  is  grown  at  Kew,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  generally  found  its  way  into  commerce. — 
S.  Akxott. 

Helenium  autumnale  superbum.— A  tall, 
freely-branched,  and  freely-flowered  example  of 
this  composite  obtained  the  award  of  merit  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  Drill  Hall 
last  week,  and  the  same  variety  may  now  be  seen 
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flowering  at  Kow  at  the  end  of  the  mixed  hardy 
plant  bonier  luinl  by  No.  7  greenhouse.  At  Kow 
the  plant  is  nearly,  or  quite,  S  feet  high,  ami 
attention  is  directed  to  it  to  imiuire  whether  the 
adjective  is  h,ie  ai>[)lied  solely  because  of  the 
increased  height  the  plant  attains.  So  far  as  the 
llower-hea  s  aie  concerned,  these  are  much 
smaller  than  in  the  plant  usually  sold  as  U. 
auturanale  (type).  By  a  singular  coincidence 
also,  the  plant  at  Kew,  scarcely  normal  even  in 
the  lower  portions  of  the  stem,  develops  into  a 
broad,  Hattish,  fasciated  stem  in  the  upper  [larts, 
the  same  thing,  only  considerably  less  in  degree, 
being  noted  in  the  example  that  obtained  recogni- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  floral  committee  on  tho 
Gth  of  lust  month.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this 
fasciation  is  characteri>tic  of  the  variety,  as  it 
does  not  usually  appear  in  the  typical  species. 


THE  BURMESE  LILY. 
(liliuji  ochroleucum.) 
A  FRIEND  of  mine  received  a  number  of  bulljs 
of  this  tine  Lily  two  and  a  half  years  ago  from 
his  son  in  lUiriuah  and  gave  me  a  few  of  them. 
They  have  now  been  over  two  years  in  the  open 
ground,  merely  covered  with  ashes  in  the 
winter,  and  have  flowered  well.  The  accom- 
panying ilhistration  shows  one  now  in  flower. 
The  .stem  is  i>k  feet  high  and  the  flowers  are 
each  (i  inches  long  by  5  inches  in  diameter,  but 
the  king  drought  tliis  summer  and  a  rather  poor 
soil  have  reduced  their  size,  as  some  grown  by 
my  friend  in  pots  last  year  were  much  larger. 
They  grow  on  the  Shan  plateau  about  4001)  feet 
to  .">000  feet  above  the  sea  in  tall  grass,  which 
protects  their  stems  and  roots  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  The  soil  they  were  growing  in  is  a 
deep  red  loam,  and  any  fairly  good  loam  will 
no  doubt  suit  them,  my  soil  here  being  too 
.sandy  and  poor  to  grow  them  to  perfection.  If 
planted  rather  deep  and  protected  from  frost  in 
severe  winters  they  will  probably  be  quite 
hardy  in  the  south  of  England. 

l\irl;st<>iir,  Donct.  A.  R.  W. 


FLOWER  OAHDEN  NOTES. 

Tin:  largo  batch  of  hardy  perennials  raised  from 
seed  in  tho  majority  of  cases  having  attained  very 
eonsideral)lo  dimensions,  and  likely  if  left  longer 
in  the  nursery  bods  to  sutler  from  removal,  has 
induced  me  to  start  rather  earlier  than  was  at 
lirst  intended  transferring  them  to  permanent 
<|uarters.  I  should  have  preferred  lifting  the 
whole  of  the  plants  at  present  in  the  borders, 
and,  after  bastard  trenching,  replanting  tho  best 
of  them  with  tho  new  stutV  en  hand,  but  as  time 
and  labour  will  not  admit  of  such  a  thorough  reno- 
vation, 1  propose  clearing  away  things  hardly  up 
to  date  among  hardy  plants,  and,  after  a  careful 
preparation,   replacing   them  with  tho  batch   of 


Calandrinia  Tweediei. — This  species,  which 
is  a  recent  introduction,  has  been  mentioned  once 
or  twice  of  late,  but  so  far,  I  think,  no  note  has 
been  made  of  its  very  profuse  flowering,  which, 
happily,  appears  to  be  general.  Indeed,  it  is  so 
at  West  Kirby,  in  Cheshire,  and  also  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  where  a  nice  colony  of  the 
species  e-xists,  the  flowers  being  freely  borne  on 
slightly  forked  and  rather  succulent  stems.  A 
similar  freedom  of  flowering  exists  in  my  solitary 
example.  The  plant  is  so  distinct  and  really 
tirstclass  that  one  cannot  but  desire  its  complete 
hardiness  in  this  country.  The  hot,  baking  sun 
of  the  year,  considerably  prolonged  beyond  that 
of  average  summers,  has  exactly  suited  this 
excellent  subject,  the  individual  flowers  of  which 
are  the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece,  and  therefore 
attractive. 

Michaelmas  Daisies  and  the  dry  weather. 
— These  are  not  nearly  so  flne  this  season  as  last 
year.  The  long  continued  spell  of  dry  weather 
has  caused  the  plants  to  lose  their  foliage,  and 
several  varieties  have  flowered  much  earlier  than 
usual.  Aster  Shorti  came  into  blossom  all  of  a 
rush,  and  was  over  in  a  few  days,  leaving  the 
plants  in  a  most  miserable  and  impoverished 
condition.  A.  Novi-Belgii  Itevigatus  is  already 
over,  and  has  never  been  satisfactory  with  me 
this  season.  A.  acris  was  very  short-lived.  A. 
cordifolius  with  its  soft  mauve  blossoms  has 
always  been  an  especial  favourite,  but  at  the 
moment  looks  anything  but  like  its  usual  self. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  following  are  coming 
along  better,  and  look  decidedly  promising  :  A. 
Amellus  bessarabicus,  A.  N.-B.  Harpur-Crewe,  A. 
Coombetishacre,  and  some  of  the  later  sorts. — 
D.  B.  C. 
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itciiui  ill  a  Dorsetshire  garden.     From  a  pit 
by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wallace,  Parkstone,  Dorset. 


seedlings.  The  borders  were  rather  hurriedly 
filled  in  some  years  ago  with  almost  anything 
th.at  came  to  hand  ;  consequently  the  infusion  of 
new  blood  will  give  a  better  and  a  more  varied 
display.  The  soil  is  naturally  poor,  especially  in 
spots  that  have  been  occupied  by  those  plants 
that,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  "  take  a  lot  out  of 
the  ground,"  and  so  I  am  working  in  plenty  of 
cow  manure,  burying  the  same  at  such  a  depth  as 
will  admit  of  the  roots  of  the  newly-planted  stuft' 
getting  a  good  hold  of  it.  In  the  front  rank  I 
shall  find  it  advisable  to  do  away  with  nearly  all 
plants  already  in  the  border,  for  on  this  light  soil 
anything  that  does  not  get  a  firm,  deep  grip  of 
the  ground  is   not  so  good  the  second  season. 


Lot  me  note  here  that,  whilst  fully  alive  to  the 
facilities  for  filling  such  borders  by  the  aid  of 
see<ilings,  cuttings,  layers,  or  division,  it  should 
bo  remembered  that  at  the  first  planting  or  re- 
planting where  first-class  things  are  not  in  stock, 
the  operation  will  be  a  little  expensive.  An  idea 
seems  to  prevail  that  hardy  plant  borders  may  be 
filled  with  httle  or  no  outlay.  So  they  may, 
doubtless,  in  a  sense,  but  now  that  in  the  iiKijority 
of  species  there  are  so  many  first-class  things,  it 
seems  a  pity  no^  to  plant  of  the  best.  I'oor  varie- 
ties are  no  credit  to  the  planter,  and  arc  very 
disappointing  to  tho  owner  when  ho  comes  to 
witness  the  display  made.  I  have  before  sug- 
gested, where  facilities  for  purchasing  in  quantity 
do  not  exist,  the  advisability 
of  buying  two  or  three  in  each 
case  of  really  good  things, 
planting  them  in  well-prepared 
nursery  beds,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  next  season  a  good  stock 
may  be  obtained.  Preference 
should  always  be  given  not  only 
to  good  things  in  the  way  of 
flower,  but  to  those  that  can  be 
depended  on  to  grow  and  bloom 
freely.  Mift'y  subjects  mu,st  be 
distinctly  avoided  on  permanent 
borders. 

Carnations. — A  recent  edi- 
torial note  that  insisted  on 
hardy  varieties  of  free,  vigorous 
habit  was  emphatically  the 
right  thing  for  the  subject 
under  discussion.  What  is  the 
use  in  such  positions  of  sorts 
that  will  only  throw  two  or 
three  weakly  bits  of  grass,  and 
perhaps  only  a  single  flower- 
spike  ';  They  may  be  all  very 
well  in  isolated  positions  if  the 
flower  is  exceptionally  good, 
but  to  furnish  a  broad  breadth 
of  bloom  they  are  practically 
useless.  Sorts  vary  consider- 
ably in  difl'erent  soils  and  situa- 
tions, and  also  in  seasons  as  a 
rule.  Hayes'  Scarlet,  Murillo, 
The  Pasha,  Countess  of  Paris, 
Carolus  Duran,  Mrs.  Eric  Ham- 
bro',  and  Miss  A.  Campbell  are 
first-rate.  Tlie  two  last  are 
rather  straggling,  with  extra 
long  flower-stems,  and  recjuire 
naturally  plenty  of  support, 
but  as  respectively  a  hardy, 
free-growing  white  and  yellow 
they  are  about  the  best  I  have 
tried.  Pink  and  white  Cloves 
are  grown,  but  the  old  crimson 
had  to  be  discarded  on  account 
of  its  susceptibility  to  disease. 
It  is  very  strange  that  it  is  so. 
One  could  understand  the  mat- 
ter a  bit  if  all  the  Cloves  were 
attacked  and  the  finer,  less 
succulent  grass  escaped,  but 
that  the  crimson  planted  be- 
tween the  white  and  pink  should 
be  covered  with  the  spot  and 
the  other  two  perfectly  clean 
is  to  me  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  Carnation  growing. 
Statice  latifolia. — Reference  was  made  last 
season  to  a  batch  of  seedhngs  of  this  so  far  as 
variation  in  colour,  size  of  individual  flower  and 
panicle,  and  early  or  late  blooming  were  con- 
cerned. The  variation  is  quite  as  pronounced 
this  year,  and  I  would  strongly  advise  the  raising 
of  a  batch  of  seedlings.     They  will  be  found  ex- 


.tn.jr 


ceptionally  valuable  for  cutting. 


E.    BURREU. 


Hop-covered  archways. — Few  things  have 
a  more  elegant  appearance  as  a  covering  for 
garden  archways  than  the  common  Hop.  A 
capital  temporary  arch  may  be  made  over  a  grass 
or  gravel  walk  by  planting  on  each  side  a  stool  of 
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Hop  roots,  then  taking;  about  eight  long  limp 
Ash  rods,  sharpening  the  stout  ends,  and  insert- 
ing them  securely  into  the  soil,  four  on  each  side, 
bending  tbem  over  till  they  meet,  then  tying 
them  together,  fixing  a  few  cross  pieces  of  wood 
to  hold  the  poles  in  position.  The  Hop  growth 
quickly  covers  them.  The  arch  can  be  taken 
down  for  the  winter  as  soon  as  the  haulm  dies 
down.  Wire  arches  are  often  met  with  jiartly 
covered  with  Roses  and  other  things.  These 
when  bare  of  foliage  during  winter  are  anything 
but  ornamental  even  in  a  kitchen  garden. — J.  C. 
Cannas.-^What  an  admirable  addition  to  our 

fardens  in  autumn  is  the  new  race  of  dwarf- 
owering  Cannaa.  Each  year  brings  us  improve- 
ments on  the  older  varieties,  and  as  hybridisers 
both  at  home  and  abroad  are  engaged  in  the 
attempt  to  make  them  more  perfect,  we  are  likely 
to  be  confronted  with  the  ditEculty  of  selecting 
those  that  are  the  best.  The  flowers  are  much 
larger,  rounder  in  petal,  and  perhaps  more 
striking  in  colour  than  they  were  two  or  three 
years  ago.  Although  they  may  be  used  in  filling 
up  the  gaps  in  borders  made  by  the  early  spring 
bulbs,  and  are  very  effective  for  this  purpose  both 
from  their  striking  foliage  and  bright  flowers,  yet 
unquestionably  they  are  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage when  planted  in  a  bed  by  themselves.  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  to  put  an3'thing  else  in  the 
bed  so  as  to  form  a  carpet  for  them  ;  they  stand 
out  so  well  and  their  broad  and  ample  foliage 
does  not  associate  well  with  those  bedding  jilants 
which  are  sometimes  placed  with  them,  whilst 
it  space  can  be  spared,  it  will  be,  of  course, 
better  to  have  beds  of  the  dark-coloured  varieties 
and  others  of  the  yellow-spotted  and  yellow-mar- 
gined kinds  ;  but  in  small  gardens  this  can 
hardly  be  effected,  and  they  look  very  well  when 
mixed  together.  They  are  also  easily  kept  during 
the  winter,  requiring  much  the  same  treatment  as 
Dahlia  roots,  though  perhaps  it  is  better  to  keep 
them  a  little  moist.  They  are  also  very  easily 
propagated,  so  that  a  good  stock  of  them  can 
easily  be  acquired.  ^D. 

Tlie  Flame  Flower  (Trop;L'olum  speciosum). — 
It  is  now  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  perhaps 
more,  since  I  first  saw  this  brilliant  Nasturtium. 
I  had  gone  to  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  and 
when  I  first  saw  it  on  the  front  of  a  cottage  near 
Newton  Stewart  I  was  amazed  at  its  brilliancy, 
and  wondered  how  it  was  one  never  saw  it  down 
south.  I  saw  it  there  in  all  directions,  covering 
the  churchyard  wall  of  the  Episcopal  church 
close  to  that  place.  I  saw  it  on  many  a  white- 
washed cottage,  whose  walls  threw  out  in  great 
relief  its  brilliant  flowers  and  bright  green  foliage. 
I  saw  it  climbing  up  the  front  of  a  manse  in  the 
Trossachs,  and  throwing  itself  in  wild  profusion 
over  the  Apple  trees  in  the  garden  of  Penning- 
hame  Castle.  I  was  told  it  was  a  perfect  weed 
wherever  it  got  established,  and  of  course 
naturally  I  desired  to  try  it  myself.  I  have  done 
so  for  many  years,  and  yet  in  every  instance  it 
failed.  I  was  very  much  surprised,  however,  to 
find  that  Mr.  S.  Arnott  should  have  failed  with 
it  in  such  a  situation  as  Dumfries.  I  was  told 
that  it  required  a  north  aspect  and  plenty  of  mois- 
ture, so  I  placed  it  in  such  a  position,  but  with  no 
good  result.  I  found  the  roots  running  about  in 
all  directions,  throwing  up  shoots  but  not  flower- 
ing. 1  have  made  an  effort  again  this  year  to 
overcome  the  difficulty.  I  received  some  fine  roots 
and  placed  them  in  a  basket  (the  bottom  of  which 
had  been  knocked  out)  in  well-mixed  light  com- 
post, and  then  plunged  them  in  a  north  border 
close  to  a  Ijush.  They  have  made  good  growth, 
run  up  into  the  Guelder  Rose  just  by,  but  as  yet 
have  shown  no  flower.  I  hope,  however,  that 
next  year  I  may  have  some  better  success.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  moist  climate  of  Scot- 
land has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  I  know  that 
it  can  be  grown  in  the  south  of  England  in  some 
places  ;  I  have  seen  it  flourishing  on  the  walls  of 
Berkeley  Castle,  in  Gloucestershire.  Mr.  Cieorge 
Paul  tells  me  that  it  succeeds  with  him  at  High 
Beech,  in  Epping  Forest,  and  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch 
tells  me  it  is  the  one  thing  that  has  not  dis- 
appointed him  in  this  droughty  season  at  East 


Burnham  Park,  near  Slough.  I  have  not  seen 
much  notice  of  it  in  Devonshire,  but  I  should 
think  the  character  of  its  climate  would  suit  it 
admirably, — Delta. 


PLUMBAGO    LARPENT.E. 

This  is  justly  a  favourite  among  our  late 
autumn  flowers.  Of  a  fine  shade  of  blue,  its 
blooms  look  very  attractive  in  a  mass  on  rock- 
work,  while  later  its  foliage  dies  ott'  of  a 
very  effective  colour.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
synonymous  with  Ceratostigma  plumbaginoides, 
the  name  adopted  in  the  Kew  "  Hand-List  of 
Herbaceous  Plants,"  although  the  compilers  of 
the  "Index  Kewensis  "  have  not  apparently 
recognised  this  in  their  magnificent  work. 
When  first  introduced  into  this  country  much 
was  expected  of  P.  Larpentai,  and  as  at  that 
time  there  was  a  great  demand  for  new  plants 
it  was  eagerly  sought  after.  It  was  said  at  the 
time  that  orders  amounting  to  no  less  than 
£.5000  had  been  booked  for  plants  of  this  Lead- 
wort  in  nine  months.  The  price  at  first 
ranged  from  £2  5s.  per  plant  to  £3  13s.  (id., 
but  rapidly  declined,  so  easily  was  it  propa- 
gated. This  was  in  August,  18-17,  the  Plum- 
bago having  been  sent  to  Sir  George  Larpent  in 
May,  184(j.  It  was  found  growing  out  of  a 
crevice  in  the  city  wall  of  Shanghai — at  least, 
so  says  the  "  Floricultural  Cabinet "  for  January, 
1848,  where  a  fairly  good  coloured  plate  appears 
from  a  plant  belonging  to  Knight  and  Perry, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  who  owned  the  stock. 
It  was  exhibited  by  Sir  George  Larpent's 
gardener  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  in  July,  1847,  and  was  figured 
in  the  iriirdencfs'  Chronide  for  that  year.  Dr. 
Lindley  is  the  authority  for  the  name  at  the 
head  of  this  note,  but  that  of  Ceratostigma  was 
given  by  Bunge.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  Bunge's  name  is  so  cumbrous,  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  flower  itself,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  try  to  grow  it,  we  are,  I  think, 
justified  in  adopting  Dr.  Lindley 's  in  preference. 
It  is  interesting,  in  view  of  its  present  posi- 
tion, to  observe  the  references  to  Lady  Lar- 
pent's Leadwort  in  the  columns  of  the  horti- 
cultural press  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  late  Mr. 
D.  Beaton  wrote  enthusiastically  in  its  praise, 
apparently  commending  it  as  a  greenhouse  and 
window  plant.  He  confidently  predicted  that 
it  would  soon  be  found  in  every  cottage  in  the 
land.  A'arious  kinds  of  treatment  were  tried, 
among  others  that  of  the  stove,  which  proved 
very  unsuitable.  Many  and  bitter  seem  to 
have  been  the  disappointments  experienced  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  correspondence  in 
the  gardening  papers  of  the  time.  However 
interesting  this  retrospect  may  be,  we  are  per- 
haps more  concerned  with  the  present  and 
future  of  the  plant  as  a  hardy  flower,  which  is 
its  proper  sphere  in  our  British  gardens.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  many  have  been  baffled  in  their 
attempts  to  bloom  this  Leadwort  in  consequence 
of  its  late-flowering  habit  and  its  disinclination 
to  bloom  in  cold  districts  and  situations.  This 
is  very  unfortunate,  as  plants  of  similar  charac- 
ter coming  into  flower  in  late  autumn  are  none 
too  plentiful  and  are  highly  prized.  In  my 
garden  I  find  no  difficulty  in  blooming  it 
annually  ;  but  then  it  is  grown  in  the  hottest 
and  driest  part  I  liave  in  the  garden,  and  is 
besides  in  very  light  and  sandy  soil,  made  poorer 
still  by  reason  of  the  roots  of  a  hedge  which  is 
behind.  At  times,  in  prolonged  drought,  P. 
LarpentiL"  appears  to  sufter,  and  may  require 
occasional  watering  in  such  a  position  as  that 
referred  to.  The  princijial  Consideration — 
plenty  of  bloom — is,  however,  obtained,  and 
when  the  flowers  are  over  the  tinted  leaves  are 
very  beautiful.     Such  is  the  treatment  I  sliould 


recommend  to  those  who  cannot  flower  it. 
Given  a  high,  dry,  and  sunny  position  in  light 
soil,  there  is,  I  think,  little  fear  of  success, 
except  in  districts  having  exceptionally  cool 
summers.  Another  method  is  suggested  by  the 
place  in  which  Plumbago  Larpentjie  is  said  to 
have  been  found,  and  that  is  to  grow  it  as  a 
wall  plant.  The  ditticulties  of  establishing  it 
once  overcome,  and  a  summer  or  two  being 
over,  it  ought  to  be  a  success  on  a  sunny  wall, 
where  its  deep  blue  flowers  would  look  very 
eft'ective.  I  venture,  therefore,  to  plead  with 
those  who  have  suitable  positions  in  their  gar- 
dens on  behalf  of  this  beautiful  dwarf  plant, 
too  seldom  seen  now,  but  wherever  seen  much 
admired.  S.  Arnott. 

Ciimethoni,  hy  Dumfries,  N.B. 


Phygelius  capensis. — It  is  quite  possible 
that  this  beautiful  and  striking  plant,  to  which 
Mr.  Arnott  directs  attention  at  p.  '219,  will  be 
more  generally  hardy  on  the  wall  as  referred  to, 
and  of  course  much  less  vigorous  in  habit.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  the  full  worth  of  this  beauti- 
ful plant  will  be  forthcoming  in  such  a  place.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  interesting  to  know  of  its 
success  so  placed,  and  I  take  it  also  to  be  quite 
hardy  on  the  wall  at  Glasnevin,  which  is  not 
always  the  case  in  the  rock  garden  or  border. — 
E.  J. 

Salvia  patens  alba.— I  think  I  saw  this  some- 
what rare  plant  for  the  first  time  when  in  St. 
James's  Gardens,  West  Malvern,  recently.  It  is  a 
pure  white  reproduction  of  the  well-known  Salvia 
patens,  which  is  there  grown  in  great  quantity. 
How  very  rich  in  unison  are  these  flne  deep  blues 
with  the  intense  scarlets  of  the  tall  Lobelias. 
These,  again,  are  grown  in  rich  abundance,  and 
some  I  observed  even  planted  right  into  the  water 
in  pond  edgings,  where  they  were  doing  finely. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  in  this  case  whether 
the  plants,  thus  made  aquatics,  seed  as  freely  as 
they  do  under  somewhat  similar  treatment  at 
Sandhurst  Lodge. — A.  D. 

Agreratum  Perle  Bleu. — If  those  who  like 
soft  blues  in  their  flower  gardens  for  margins  or 
carpets,  and  dislike  blue  Lobelias — the  most  un- 
satisfactory of  all  summer  bedders — would  use  this 
beautiful  dwarf  and  continuous-blooming  Agera- 
tum  they  would  have  the  very  best  thing  of  its 
kind.  I  have  seen  various  Ageratums  in  gardens, 
generally  dwarf,  irregular  and  unreliable,  and 
not  infrequently  going  blind  and  throwing  gross 
leafage  only.  I  have  seen  this  Perle  Bleu  in  two 
gardens,  and  in  one  of  these  it  was  known  under 
another  name.  Its  average  height  after  a  first 
pegging  is  6  inches.  The  plants  can  be  propa- 
gated best  in  the  spring,  old  ones  being  lifted, 
potted,  and  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  green- 
house to  furnish  stock. — A.  D. 

Hardy  flowers  from  Winchmore  Hill. — 
I  send  you  some  seedlings  of  Aster  Amellus. 
Beauty  is  very  fine,  but  of  course  a  small  spray 
cannot  convey  the  slightest  idea  of  its  beauty. 
My  plants,  which  are  nearly  S  feet  through,  are 
lovely.  Helenium  pumilum  raagnificum,  which  I 
sent  you  last  week,  is  the  very  finest  plant  I  have 
in  flower  now,  growing  under  .3  feet  and  in 
bloom  for  several  months  ;  it  is  one  of  my  seed- 
lings. Tritoma  Macowani  (Perry's  variety)  is  also 
very  distinct.  I  think  a  dwarf  race  of  Tri- 
tomas  would  be  very  useful,  and  I  intend  trying 
to  make  a  collection.  I  have  a  fine  batch  of  seed- 
lings and  some  very  distinct,  striking  forms. 
tJj'psophila  Rokejeka  I  know  nothing  of.  It  is 
a  true  perennial,  hardy,  and  a  very  striking  and 
useful  plant ;  it  is  very  late  flowering,  and  grows 
about  4  feet  high. — Amos  Perry. 

Campanula  pyramidalis.  — Seeing  the  great 
beauty  and  general  decorative  value  of  this  fine 
old  plant,  the  question  seems  naturally  forced 
upon  one  whether  anything  approaching  an 
adequate  use  is  made  of  so  good  a  subject  in  the 
garden  generally.  The  plant  in  question  has  no 
equal,  and  a  subject   so   unique  may  at  once  be 
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regarded  with  some  favour.  Doubtless  this  was 
so  whoi)  the  tiiio  old  charming  Chimney  Bell- 
flowei-  was  more  of  a  novelty  than  it  is  to-day,  yet 
tho  plant  has  lost  nothing  of  its  old-time  beauty 
and  ell'ectivoness,  and  is  as  still  worth  special  care 
as  ever  it  was.  In  some  gardens  special  care  is 
given  tho  plant,  and  it  is  grown  in  considerable 
numbers  in  pots  with  excellent  effect.  In  the  open 
garden,  where  a  mixed  bed  of  it  would  prove 
almost  a  nniiiue  feature,  the  plant  is  rarely  even 
tolerated.  A  few  days  since,  however,  I  noted 
plants  of  it  at  Gunnersbury  House  growing  in 
near  proximity  to  a  Vow  hedge,  the  effect  being 
a  general  lighting-up,  as  it  were,  of  this  usually 
sombre  tree.  It  is  true  the  plants  do  not  flower 
the  tirst  season  when  raised  from  seeds,  but  if  not 
sown  too  early  in  the  year  they  would  make 
splendi<l  examples  and  produce  flowers  in  quite  a 
wholesale  sort  of  way  the  following  summer.  In 
the  year  of  growth  from  the  seedling  any  bed  so 
planted  with  them  may  be  beautified  with  such 
things  as  (iladioli,  Tigridias,  Hyacinthus  can- 
dicans,  or  the  like— anything,  in  fact,  that  would 
not  too  greatly  rob  the  soil  of  its  nourishment. 
Thus  grown,  I  feel  sure  the  old  Chimney  Cana- 
paiiula  would  prove  most  effective,  especially  if 
planted  in  its  varying  shades  of  blue  and  white. 
-K.  J.  

NOTES  AXD  QUESTIONS.— FLOWER. 

Zauschneria  californica.— I  have  two  objec- 
tions to  this  very  beautiful  Californian  herbaceous 
plaut.  Oue  is  that  unless  in  dry,  sunny  seasons  like 
the  present  it  cannot  he  sot  to  flower ;  the  other  is 
that,  owing  to  its  underground  growth,  it  is  apt  to 
assert  itself  too  strongly,  and  requires  a  good  deal  to 
be  tak,>n  away  every  year.  In  seasons  like  the  pre- 
sent it  is,  however,  deliRhttul. — Delta. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus. — This  African  Lily 
is  deserving  of  greater  attention  by  planters  for  the 
decoration  of  the  rock  garden  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber than  it  at  present  receives.  Plants  with  blue 
flowers  in  the  outdoor  garden  are  at  all  times  scarce, 
especially  so  during  the  months  named  ;  therefore,  any 
tliat  succeed  are  deserving  of  attention.  The  small 
blue  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  on  stems  2  feet 
high.— E.  M. 

Lobelia  cardinalie. — The  finest  examples  of 
this  li.Tb;iL'i'ous  Lobelia  I  have  ever  seen  I  noted  last 
mocth  at  Hlickhng  Ilall,  in  Norfolk.  The  flower- 
spikes  were  G  feet  6  inches  high  and  very  stout.  Grow- 
ing in  a  mass  in  the  flower  garden  there,  surrounded 
by  well-kept  grass,  this  bed  was  a  sight  to  remember. 
The  plants  were  mainly  restricted  to  one  stem,  which 
of  course  encouraged  taller  growth.  We  do  not  see 
neirly  enough  of  this  plant  in  gardens,  certainly  not  so 
much  as  its  merits  deserve. — E.  M. 

Lilium  auratum  platyphyllum.— I  recently 

saw  a  charming  group  of  this  Lily  growing  in  Lord 
Battersea's  garden  in  Norfolk.  The  clump  has  been 
established  four  years,  and  certainly  made  a  grand  dis- 
play in  the  month  of  August,  many  of  the  stems  being 
8  feet  high.  The  bulbs  were  growing  in  an  angle  of 
the  mansion  having  a  north-western  aspect  which  pro- 
vided partial  shade.  To  these  cool  and  moist  condi- 
tions Mr.  Clemence,  the  gardener,  attributes  much  of 
the  success  obtained  in  growing  this  variety  of  L. 
auratum. — E.  JI. 

Lilium  speciosum  Melpomene.  —  This,  I 
think,  is  the  most  brilliantly  coloured  of  all  the  varie- 
ties of  this  beautiful  class  of  Japanese  Lilies.  It  has, 
moreover,  the  advantage  of  being  very  vigorous  in 
habit.  My  clunp  of  it  seems  to  have  stood  the 
drought  well,  and  has  been  in  its  present  position  for 
three  years.  AH  the  varieties  of  the  speciosum  tribe 
are  very  valuable  for  autumn  flowering,  and,  altbrnigh 
not  so  showy  as  auratum,  are  very  beautiful  both  in 
form  and  colouring,  while  their  perfume  is  delicate 
and  not  of  the  overpowering  strength  of  their  more 
showy  relative. — D. 

Dwarf  French  Marigolds  as  hot-weather 
plants. —  I  have  not  seen  any  plant  that  has  stoocl  the 
heat  and  drought  so  well  as  the  dwarf  double  yellow 
Marigold  (Calendula  aurea  tloribunda).  I  have  a  num- 
ber of  plants  in  the  hottest  and  driest  part  of  my 
garden,  and  while  everything  else  about  them  is  liter- 
ally roasted  up,  the  Marigolds  are  fresh  and  green 
and  bloom  abundantly,  and  the  blossoms  are  fully 
doulile.  The  dense  foliage  teems  to  keep  the  soil  cool 
about  the  roots,  preventmg  that  amount  of  evapora- 


tion which  during  such  weatlier  happens  in  tho  case 
of  soil  mure  openly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun. 
— li.  I). 


Destroyers. 


WASPS. 
As  a  slight  addition  to  the  interesting  article  on 
wasps  and  their  destruction,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  paragraph  as  to  prizes  for  ciueen 
wasps  at  local  shows,  I  .should  like  to  again 
advance  a  suggestion  made  some  two  or  three 
years  ago  when  the  insects  were  very  troublesome, 
that  parish  councils  might  be  induced  to  take  tho 
matter  in  band  and  offer  a  slight  remuneration 
both  for  the  finding  and  destruction  of  nests  in 
their  respective  areas.  War  is  generally  waged 
against  them  in  the  majority  of  private  places, 
but  outside  the  boundary  of  these  little  is  done  in 
the  way  of  destruction,  and  the  proportion  of 
nests  annually  destroyed  in  any  given  district  is 
necessarily  small.  We  read  this  season  from  many 
places  that  market  growers  of  fruit  complain 
greatly  of  tho  loss  experienced  from  their  attacks, 
and  tradesmen  whose  wares  are  attractive  find 
them  an  intolerable  nuisance.  It  is  therefore  only 
reasonable  for  the  gardener  to  ask  for  a  little  co- 
operation in  the  way  of  extermination.  If  the 
wasp  was  fully  alive  to  its  power  of  annoyance 
and  made  ample  use  of  the  same,  fruit  gathering 
this  year  would  be  a  dangerous  business  ;  it  is, 
fortunately  (popular  opinion  notwithstanding), 
not  a  combative  insect  unless  much  provoked,  and 
if  care  is  exercised  there  is  not  much  danger  of 
stings.  I  see  Mr.  Strugnell  mentions  damage 
done  to  Pears.  Has  he  noticed  if  wasps  are  alto- 
gether responsible  for  this  or  if  they  follow  in  the 
wake  of  tits';  The  latter  is  the  case  with  me, 
the  birds  first  tapping  the  fruit  and  the  wasps 
only  too  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  perfora- 
tion. This  season  with  nets  all  along  the  Pear 
wall  so  fastened  that  birds  cannot  find  an  entrance 
the  fruit  is  sound  and  wasps  are  absent.  So  far 
as  the  softer  fruits  are  concerned,  bees  at  this 
season  of  the  year  are  quite  as  destructive  as 
wasps.  Fortunately,  the  later  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, as  the  Admirablesand  Humboldt,  are  both 
firmer  in  flesh  and  tougher  in  skin  than  the 
majority  of  the  earlier  sorts.  I  have  now  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  earwigs,  and  those  mischievous 
insects  are  no  longer  responsible  for  a  first  tapping 
of  ripening  fruit. — E.  Burrell. 

The  number  of  wasps  in  Lincolnshire  this 

summer  amounts  almost  to  a  plague.  In  some 
parts  of  the  district  so  numerous  are  they  as  to 
be  perfectly  intolerable.  In  the  gardens  and 
orchards  they  have  made  much  havoc  among  the 
fruit,  especially  Plums,  and  much  of  it  has  been 
rendered  unsaleable. 

These  have  been   terribly  destructive   in 

this  part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  many  jears 
since  they  were  so  numerous  as  they  have  been 
this  season.  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  we 
were  congratulating  ourselves  on  their  apparent 
scarcity,  but  as  soon  as  the  hot  weather  set  in 
they  appeared  literally  in  swarms.  This,  it  must 
be  said,  was  a  matter  for  great  surprise,  seeing 
that  steps  are  taken  every  year  to  reduce  their 
numbers  as  far  as  possible  by  taking  all  the  nests 
that  can  be  found  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  from 
these  gardens.  However,  when  they  put  in  an 
appearance  a  diligent  search  led  to  over  100  nests 
being  found  in  a  fortnight,  and  since  then  a  great 
many  more  have  been  found  in  the  park,  planta- 
tions, and  fields  adjacent  to  the  gardens.  These 
have  all  been  destroyed  by  means  of  squibs  made 
of  brown  paper  and  rock  powder,  the  fumes  of 
which  when  the  explosion  takes  place  soon  settle 
accounts  with  the  wasps  and  enable  the  nests  to 
be  dug  out  directly  afterwards.  It  should  be 
added  that  a  piece  of  turf  or  a  spadeful  of  soil  is 
placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  nest  to  render  the 
escape  of  the  fumes  impossible.  The  nests  are 
marked  during  the  day  with  a  peeled  stick  or 
some  such  distinguishing  sign,  and  then  a  man 
and  boy  go  round  and  take  them  after  dusk.  As 
an  incentive  I  give  4d.  for  each  nest  destroyed. 


and  li>  so  doing  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  all  aro  got  rid  of  within  a  reasonable  limit. 
If  all  landowners  would  do  this  their  numbers 
would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  it  would  also  go  a 
long  way  towards  practically  exterminating  them 
if  followed  up  successi\ely  for  a  few  seasons. — 
A.  VV.,  Slob:  Edith,  Jlrreford. 


Birds  '■.  insects. — During  the  present  summer 
insect  pests  of  all  kinds  have  been  unusually 
abundant,  for,  favoured  by  fine  bright  weather  and 
a  remarkably  still,  warm  atmosphere,  they  have 
led  a  charmed  life,  and  for  weeks  past  coliweb.s 
and  exceedingly  large  spiders  have  completely 
interlaced  twigs  and  branches,  until  one  had  to 
force  his  way  through  tho  branches  of  fruit  trees 
as  if  a  light  gauze  net  were  in  front  of  him.  Then 
the  number  of  white  butterflies  was  remarkable, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  was  followed  by  such 
a  plague  of  caterpillars  that  green  crops  have  dis- 
appeared and  only  the  skeleton  of  the  leaves  is 
left  to  mark  the  spot  where  green  cro|is  lately 
stood.  All  this  mischief  to  gardens  is  mostly  due 
to  tho  long-protracted  drought,  which  has  not 
only  favoured  the  multiplication  of  insect  pests  to 
an  enormous  extent,  but  has  also  brought  vege- 
table crops  into  a  weakly  condition,  so  that  they 
are  unable  to  grow  away  from  their  enemies. 
There  is  yet  another  reason  that  to  my  idea  ha 
greatly  favoured  insect  enemies,  and  that  is  the 
wanton  destruction  of  birds  that  live  mostly  on 
insects.  Birds  that  used  only  a  few  years  ago  to 
be  very  plentiful  are  now  getting  rare  by  reason 
of  wholesale  slaughter  on  the  coast  of  this  and 
other  countries.  Even  our  own  native  birds  are 
getting  very  scarce.  There  is  little  doubt  that, 
although  some  of  them  are  troublesome  at  seed 
time  and  during  fruit  harvest,  they  exist  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  on  insects,  and  we  are 
now  paying  the  penalty  of  destroying  them. — 
J.  G. ,  (j'oiport. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


EARLY  POTATOES. 

I  HAVE  lifted  the  main  lot  of  early  Potatoes 
to-day  (September  1).  The  tops  were  scarcely 
ripe,  but  the  skins  of  the  Potatoes  are  firm. 
They  were  planted  the  middle  week  in  April 
in  rows  .'i  feet  apart  on  well-cultivated  land  in 
an  old  kitchen  garden.  The  only  manurial 
assistance  given  was  a  good  sprinkling  of  charred 
garden  refuse  up  each  row  when  planting  :  other- 
wise the  ground  was  all  treated  alike.  1  usually 
plant  the  main  lot  of  Brussels  Sprouts  between 
the  row.s  of  early  Potatoes,  hence  their  beiiig 
put  .3  feet  apart.  Since  the  late  soaking  rains 
the  .s]irouts  have  grown  very  fast ;  for  this  reason 
I  lifted  the  Potatoes  before  they  were  fully 
ripe.  I  give  the  weight  of  tubers  per  row, 
which  were  of  equal  length,  viz.,  18  yards. 
I  am  glad  to  say  I  saw  no  signs  of  disease. 
(1)  Racehorse,  per  row,  6j  st.  ;  (2)  English 
Beauty,  7  st.  ;  (3)  Veitch's  A.shleaf,  '->\  st.  ;  (4) 
Forerunner, 5 .St.  ;  (5)Corduke,0.st.  ;  ((i)  Sharpe's 
Victor,  .'^  st.  :  (7)  Sandringham  Kidney,  (ij  st.  ; 
(8)  Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf,  4}  st.  No.  1  Ls  a 
selection  of  my  own,  which  1  have  grown  for 
many  years.  No.  2  is  a  first-rate  heavy-crop- 
ping early  Potato  ;  the  quality  is  good  if  not 
used  too  early  in  the  season.  In  this  respect  it 
does  not  come  up  to  some  of  the  Ashleaved  varie- 
ties. I  tried  it  in  pots  last  spring,  and  it  was 
the  first  fit  to  use.  At  that  season  of  the  year 
(April)  quality  is  not  .so  much  noticed,  perhaps, 
as  later  on  when  the  outdoor  crops  come  in. 
Anyhow,  those  of  your  readers  who  have  not 
grown  English  Beauty  may  fitly  do  so.  No.  '-i 
is  an  old  friend  I  should  not  like  to  be  without, 
tliough  it  does  not  crop  so  well  witli  ine  as 
No.  1,  which  was  a  selection  from  it.  No.  4  is 
a  useful  kind  on  some  soils  in  this  district. 
With  me  it  is  not  so  good  as  others,  hence  will 
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not  be  grown  again.  No  5  is  a  lieavy-cropping, 
good  selection  of  the  old  Ashleaf.  It  was  given 
to  me  for  trial  two  years  ago.  No.  (i  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description  here.  For  very 
early  crops  of  liigh  table  quality  it  is  still  worth 
a  place  on  a  warm  south  border.  No.  7  is  also 
well  known  to  many  of  your  readers  as  a  good 
selection  of  Ashleaf.  My  stock  has  been  grown 
here  for  twenty  years.  It  is  very  similar  in 
•all  respects  to  No.  3,  viz.,  Veitch's  Early  Ash- 
leaf. H.  J.  Clayton. 
<J  rimstun,  Tadcastei: 


Lettuce  in  hot  weather.— Few  things  have 
been  grown  under  more  difficulties  this  season 
than  the  salad^^,  Lettuces  especially  having  suf- 
fered badly.  In  many  gardens  where  the  old 
system  of  transplanting  is  carried  out  failures 
will  have  been  plentiful,  as  the  plants,  unless 
grown  where  sown,  cannot  stand  the  heat  and 
drought.  My  best  Cos  is  Intermediate,  a  cross 
between  the  Cos  and  Cabbage,  having  an  upright 
growth  and  remarkably  solid  heart,  which  is  of 
fine  quality  and  remains  firm  for  a  long  time.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  bronzy  colour  and  very  succulent. 
Another  better-known  Lettuce  and  specially  good 
in  such  summers  as  we  have  just  experienced  is 
Continuity.  I  have  had  two  or  more  distinct 
types  of  the  latter,  but  the  best  is  a  dark-leaved 
dwarf  form. — G.  W. 

Lifting  Potatoes.— Many  of  our  late  Pota- 
toes are  smaller  than  usual  this  year,  owing  to  the 
heat  and  drought.  There  will  be  no  gain  after 
this  date— the  end  of  September— in  leaving  the 
tubers  in  the  soil  should  we  get  a  spell  of  wet 
weather  after  such  a  protracted  drought.  I  am 
aware  in  some  places  late  planting  is  advised,  but 
I  fail  to  see  the  value  of  it.  Even  in  the  most 
favourable  seasons  late  planting  is  not  advisable, 
as  the  tubers  planted  early  are  freer  from  disease, 
and  in  seasons  of  drought,  by  getting  a  firm  hold  of 
the  soil,  make  a  better  growth.  Of  course,  by 
lifting  as  now  advised  more  care  will  be  needed  in 
storing.  I  find  by  placing  in  heaps  where  grown, 
merely  covering  over  lightly  for  a  few  weeks,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  examine  the  tubers.  I  prefer 
clamping  to  placing  in  rooms  or  cellars.  Late 
Potatoes  keep  much  better  stored  as  advised.  If 
desired,  seed  may  be  selected  previous  to  clamp- 
ing or  placed  on  one  side  when  placing  in  bulk.— 
S.  M.  ^ 

Onions  and  Cabbages.— I  noticed,  when  re- 
cently at  Madresfield  Court,  that  the  same  rota- 
tion in  relation  to  these  vegetables  existed  there 
that  may  be  seen  at  Hackwood  Park.  At  the 
former  place  I  observed  the  summer  Onion  crop 
—a  very  good  one,  although  the  bulbs  were  not 
large— was  being  cleared  otT  and  laid  out  on  a 
gravel  floor  to  fully  ripen.  So  soon  as  the  ground 
was  cleared,  a  man  ran  one  of  the  Wilson  Junior 
wheeled  hoes  over  it,  stirring  the  surface  fully 
'2  inches.  Then  another  labourer  followed  with 
what  I  had  never  before  seen  similarly  employed, 
a  big  iron-toothed  hay  or  corn  rake,  which  drew 
off  all  the  coarser  weeds.  That  would  leave  the 
surface  ready  for  at  once  planting  with  Cabbages. 
But  here  it  is  not  the  case,  as  at  Hackwood,  to 
solely  alternate  Onions  and  Cabbages,  as  the 
Onions  follow  Celery,  and  Cabbages  follow  the 
Onions,  thus  making  an  admirable  rotation.— 
A.  1). 

Planting  Cabbage.— Owing  to  heat  and 
drought  I  find  the  seedlings  this  season  poor, 
no  matter  how  well  attended  to  in  the  way  of 
moisture.  To  ensure  a  clean  plant  it  is  well  to 
take  a  little  extra  trouble  at  planting.  A  thick 
solution  of  soot  and  lime,  or,  what  is  better,  finely 
powdered  sulphur,  will  do  much  good  if  the  plants 
are  dipped  and  all  parts  of  the  leafage  covered  with 
the  mixture.  There  are  other  evils  to  contend 
with  this  season,  and  one,  I  fear,  will  make  sad 
havoc  among  the  plants,  viz.,  blindness,  which  is 
very  prevalent  this  year  owing  to  the  great  heat. 
i  ully  half  my  plants  are  useless  from  this  cause. 
It  is  very  annoying,  as  the  .season  being  so  far 
advanced  one  cannot  make  up  lost  time.     Some 


good  stock  for  later  use  may  yet  be  secured  by 
sowing  for  that  purpose.  Of  course  for  first  spring 
cutting  the  July  plants  must  provide  the  supply. 
Finding  the  second  sowing  germinated  badly,  I 
sowed  at  the  end  of  August  some  seed  in  cold 
frames,  kept  it  shaded  at  the  start,  and  have 
secured  a  lot  of  strong  seedlings.  These  will  be 
pricked  out  into  rows  when  we  get  a  change  in 
the  weather.  The  plants  by  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber will  be  sturdy  .and  fit  for  planting  at  the  end  of 
February  or  early  in  March.  It  may  be  thought  a 
supply  could  be  obtained  by  sowing  in  heat  early 
in  the  year,  but  this  sowing  will  be  much  later. 
In  seasons  of  scarcity  I  have  sown  this  month  in  a 
cold  frame  and  exposed  the  plants  when  possible. 
The  Cabbage  crop  from  April  to  the  end  of  June 
is  so  important  that  it  cannot  be  neglected,  and 
difficulties  met  now  will  save  time  early  in  the 
new  year. — S.  M. 

Potato  lifting.- Under  the  most  favourable 
conditions  as  far  as  weather  is  concerned,  the  lift- 
ing of  Potatoes  is  going  on  apace,  and  when  the 
nature  of  the  season  is  taken  into  account  it  is 
astonishing  how  well  the  crops  are  turning  out. 
The  tubers  are  large,  well  ripened,  and  very  clean, 
while  the  cooking  qualities  of  all  that  have  been 
tested  up  to  the  present  time  are  very  satisfac- 
tory. To  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the  tubers 
as  they  lie  on  the  ground,  a  casual  observer  would 
think  they  had  had  an  abundance  of  moisture  to 
support  growth  right  through  the  season,  whereas 
the  opposite  has  been  the  case.  The  last  occasion 
on  which  rain  fell  here  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  ground  was  during  the 
last  week  of  May  and  the  first  week  in  June  : 
since  then  we  have  only  been  favoured  with  an 
occasional  shower.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
results  are  very  satisfactory,  and  it  proves  that 
heavy  crops  may,  and  can,  be  grown  even  in  a 
season  of  droughton  deeply-stirred  ground.  With 
one  exception  the  crops  alluded  to  have  been 
grown  on  soil  so  treated,  and  I  have  found  this 
"  deep  stirring  "  to  be  of  the  utmost  value,  not 
only  tor  Potatoes,  but  other  crops  as  well,  during 
the  past  three  seasons,  when  similar  climatic  con- 
ditions have  had  to  be  contended  with.  It  is 
also  pleasing  to  note  that  disease  is,  if  not  entirely 
absent,  certainly  of  a  trifling  character,  as  but  a 
few  tubers  have  been  found  to  be  affected.  The 
crops  as  lifted  are  being  carried  direct  to  the 
Potato  store,  the  tubers  being  laid  out  thinly 
until  quite  cool  and  all  danger  of  sweating  is  past, 
when  they  are  placed  thickly  together.  When 
such  a  convenience  as  a  Potato  store  exists,  this 
is-the  best  way  to  manage  Potatoes,  as  they  can 
always  be  conveniently  overhauled,  independently 
of  the  weather,  such  work  affording  employment 
on  wet  days,  or  when  the  hands  are  unable  to  get 
on  with  outdoor  work. — A.  W. 

The  autumn  vegetable  supply.— With  the 
majority  of  growers  the  outlook  as  regards  the 
autumn  supply  of  vegetables  is  none  too  rosy, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  is  unavoidable, 
as  the  soil  during  August  and  September  has 
been  in  such  a  parched  condition  that  growth  has 
been  much  retarded.  In  many  cases  the  water 
supply  has  been  none  too  great;  in  others  the 
labour  to  apply  the  same  far  too  limited  ;  while 
in  many  cases  moisture  when  given  is,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  so  soon  siient  that  it  does 
Httle  good,  merely  keeping  the  plants  ahve.  I 
fear  the  late  Pea  crop  will  be  poor.  I  was 
obliged  to  root  up  the  plants,  as  they  presented 
a  sorry  spectacle  in  spite  of  the  moisture  given. 
Peas  will  not  thrive  with  the  thermometer  at 
nearly  90°  in  the  shade  with  the  best  attention  if 
the  soil  is  resting  on  a  hot  gravel  subsoil.  Salads 
for  present  use  are  none  too  plentiful.  With 
cooler  nights  and  rain  matters  will  soon  right 
themselves,  as  the  plants  grow  quickly.  One 
cannot  do  better  than  hoe  freely  and  feed  with 
liquid  to  get  rapid  growth.  Lettuces  delight  in 
a  cool,  ricli  root-run.  Cauliflowers  are  scarce  and 
far  from  clean.  Though  these  plants  are  so  ten- 
der, they  suffer  from  heat  sooner  than  most  vege- 
tables if  there  is  an  absence  of  moisture.  Much 
may  be  done  to  encourage  growth  in  Cauliflowers 
and  the  early  autumn  Broccoli  by  mulching  with 


litter  or  spent  manure.  The  Brassicas  of  most 
kinds  are  poor,  and  Coleworts  have  not  made  the 
l>rogress  one  usually  sees.  Spinach,  owing  to  the 
heat,  is  poor,  but  with  cooler  nights  and  mois- 
ture it  will  soon  recover.  Seed  sown  now  rather 
thinly  will  make  UfJ  for  losses  in  the  spring.  The 
best  autumn  vegetables  this  season  are  those  that 
have  been  planted  in  land  not  dug.  Of  course, 
with  a  genial  rainfall  and  the  earth  in  a  warm 
condition  growth  now  will  be  rapid.  The  autumn 
is  now  so  near,  that  there  is  a  danger  of  such 
tender  growth  being  cut  down  by  frost,  so  that 
the  outlook  is  none  too  promising. — G.  Wythes. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— KITCHEN. 


Tomato  Up-to-Date.— Mr.  Allan,  of  Gunton 
Park  (iardens.  thinks  highly  of  this  Tnmato,  and  cer- 
tainly from  what  I  saw  of  it  at  the  end  of  Augnsit  he 
has  just  cause.  The  plants  were  growing  in  a  deeji 
pit,  trained  on  wires  close  to  the  glass.  The  crop  was 
enormous,  clusters  hanging  quite  thickly  from  the  base 
to  the  top.  in  one  elu!-ter  I  counted  two  dozen  fruits, 
.and  there  was  plenty  of  bunches  with  eighteen  froits. 
Tlie  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  quite  smooth  and  round. — 
E.  M. 

Hicks'  Hardy  Cos  Lettuce.— Gardeners  do 
not  oftei)  grow  tlii-s  Lettuce,  judging  from  the  few  one 
sees  of  it  in  various  gardens.  I  saw  a  niagnilicent 
batch  of  it  in  the  Gunton  Park  Gardens  at  the  end 
of  August.  When  we  remember  the  extreme  dryness 
experienced  at  that  season  it  says  much  for  this 
Lettuce  as  a  drought  resister.  The  heads  in  question 
were  large,  solid  and  crisp.  As  a  winter  variety,  too, 
this  is  one  of  the  best,  rivalling  even  the  old  Bath  Cos 
or  even  Brown  Champion.— E.  M. 

Tomato  Melton  Seedling.- Thisappearstobe 
a  desirable  varie'y.  Mr.  Shingler,  gardener  at  Melton 
Consta  le,  raised  this  variety  by  crossing  Niabet's 
Victoria  and  Perfection.  As  a  free-fruiting,  medium- 
sized  variety  it  has  much  to  commend  it.  The  colour 
is  bright  and  the  tlavuur  all  that  can  be  desire  1,  The 
Tomatoes  here  are  grown  in  8-ineh  pots  plunged  in 
leaves  and  soil.  The  roots  grow  through  the  bottom 
of  the  pots,  thus  giving  a  greater  freedom  of  growth, 
yet  sutKcient  check  to  induce  the  formation  of  a  full 
crop  of  fruit.— E.  M. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE    1190. 
THREE  WINTER-FLOWERING  HEATHS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 

With  such  winters  as  the  past  one  might 
wholly  change  the  aspect  of  our  gardens  in 
winter  by  the  bold  artistic  use  of  several  of  the 
Heaths  of  Europe,  which  often  bkn>ni  at  dawn 
of  spring,  but  in  the  past  winter  covered  the 
ground  with  colour  as  pretty  as  any  of  the 
Sowers  of  summer.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
Portuguese  E.  codonodes,  a  mo.st  delicate, 
beautiful  slirub,  in  our  country  flowering  from 
December,  and  a  great  aid  in  southern  and 
mild  districts.  It  is  more  delicate  in  colour 
than  the  true  Heath  with  its  little  bright  buds, 
and  is  a  very  charming  shrub.  Secondly,  E. 
mediterranea  hybrida,  which  is  probably  a  cross 
between  the  alpine  forest  Heath,  E.  carnea, 
and  either  the  true  Heath  or  the  Mediter- 
ranean Heath.  It  is  quite  a  new  and  most 
precious  thing  for  gardens  generally,  and  last 
winter  it  flowered  with  us  in  the  south  of 
London  the  whole  of  the  winter — that  is,  from 
the  beginning  of  December  it  remained  far  into 
the  spring,  a  most  delicate  colour.  Lastly,  our 
old  friend  E.  carnea,  which  has  long  proved 
its  value,  though  it  is  not  often  used  in  the 
most  eflfective  and  artistic  ways.  The  best 
form  of  this  is  a  very  bright,  vigorous  plant, 
which  is  always  in  bloom  at  the  very  dawn  of 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  at  Gravetye  Manor  by 
H.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed  and  printed  by  J.  L. 
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.spring  after  the  hardest  winters,  and  in  mild 
winters  like  the  past  very  often  in  showy  Hower. 
It  is  needless  to  say  more  of  the  value  of 
plants  more  precious  perhaps  than  those  of  any 
country,  hardy,  easily  increased,  and  useful  in 
every  garden. 


The  Week's  Work. 


HARDY  FRUIT. 
Nkw  Strawkkrky  plantations.— In  districts 
affected  by  tlie  drought,  both  old  beds  and  young 
ones,  too,  will  need  considerable  attention  still 
for  watering.  The  advocates  of  annual  planting 
will  not  otherwise  have  found  this  season  the 
best  possible  one  for  establishing  their  young 
stock.  The  older  be<ls,  on  the  other  hand,  if  well 
attended  to  previously  will  have  more  enduring 
properties  with  the  roots  lower  down,  and  hence 
both  cooler  and  moister.  The  young  plants  even 
during  such  a  season  as  the  present  would  have 
been  greatly  benefited  by  a  light  mulching  ;  it 
would,  however,  have  to  extend  over  all  the 
ground,  otherwise  the  birds  would  soon  remove 
it.  Planting  rather  deeper  during  drought  will 
be  found  the  safer  plan,  that  is,  drawing  drills 
and  planting  in  them.  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
make  young  plantations  this  year  during  October 
from  pot  plants,  but  not  otherwise.  We  cannot 
possibly,  one  may  fairly  surmise,  be  now  very  far 
oif  from  rain  in  sutKcient  quantity  to  benefit 
vegetation,  after  which  these  young  plants  will 
soon  take  root  freely.  Young  plantations  which 
are  seen  not  to  be  progressing  as  they  should  do 
may  have  the  cause  attributed  to  lack  of  moisture. 
Keep  the  hoo  at  work  amongst  these,  or  a  rake, 
so  as  to  break  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  water 
them  Uberally.  Those  who  have  taken  the  pains 
to  tread  around  their  joung  plants  when  put  out 
will  now  find  a  benefit  therefrom,  plants  so 
treated  being  less  liable  to  suffer  from  want  of 
moisture.  Older  beds,  although  they  will  hold 
out  longer,  will  also  be  likely  to  suffer,  especially 
if  the  runners  were  not  cleared  off  after  fruiting, 
but  where  the  mulching  was  left  upon  these  beds, 
benefit  will  have  been  accorded  them.  In  every 
case  of  Strawberry  culture  the  advice  given  is  to 
water  liberally,  so  that  the  crowns  for  next  sea- 
son's fruiting  may  be  fully  developed,  otherwise 
the  future  prospects  will  be  but  poor. 

Stuawhekuies  in  1-ots. — So  far  in  my  own  case 
the  progress  of  these  has  been  variable.  On  the 
one  hand,  such  varieties  as  La  Grosse  Sucree, 
Vicomtesse  Hrricart  de  Thury,  Keens'  Seedling, 
and  Latest  of  All  ha\e  each  done  remarkably 
well,  making  a  sturdy  growth  with  the  foliage  of 
that  dark  colour  one  likes  to  see.  On  the  other 
hand.  Royal  Sovereign  has  not  done  so  well ;  the 
foliage  has  been  disposed  to  curl  with  occasional 
symptoms  of  mildew,  which  is  stopped  as  soon  as 
possible  by  dusting  with  sulphur.  The  treat- 
ment to  each  and  all  has  been  exactly  the  same, 
so  it  is  either  the  season  or  some  peculiarity  in 
the  variety  which  is  the  cause,  I  think.  The 
crowns  of  the  last-named,  however,  are  plumping 
up  well,  so  there  need  not  be  any  real  cause  of 
anxiety  for  next  spring.  Let  all  pot  Strawberries 
now  have  the  maximum  of  light  and  air.  Where 
the  room  was  possibly  limited  as  regards  standing 
accommodation  earlier  in  the  season,  an  effort 
should  now  be  made  to  re-arrange  them  at  greater 
distances  apart.  A  turn  about  with  the  ashes 
raked  over  will  do  no  harm,  rather  otherwise. 
At  the  same  time  look  to  the  drainage  and  re- 
move both  runners  and  weeds.  Where  the  plants 
are  thoroughly  well  established  and  are  seen  to 
•dry  out  quickly  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid 
manure  will  assist  them,  but  do  not  use  it  other 
than  ((uite  clear,  .so  as  to  prevent  any  settlement 
on  the  surface.  Watch  for  worms  at  the  same 
time  and  catch  them  if  possible.  When  room  is 
scarce,  a  lino  of  these  pot  plants  can  often  be 
stood  around  the  garden  paths  or  upon  boards 
on  the  quarters. 

Late  Strawberriks  in  the  open  and  in  pots. 
—These  have  done  very  well  this  season.     Royal 


Sovereign  has  been  in  picking  since  the  middle  of 
August,  and  the  beds  still  supply  an  occasional 
dish.  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  has  not  done  so 
well  from  some  cause.  St.  .Joseph  bids  fair  to  bo 
a  decided  ac(|uisition.  Plants  of  this  Strawberry, 
which  showed  a  good  crop  of  flower-trusses  aiul 
ripened  their  fruits  with  the  first  earlies,  as  Royal 
Sovereign,  are  now  bearing  an  even  greater  pro- 
fusion, the  earlier  ones  ripening  their  fruits,  the 
later  ones  coming  into  flower.  Out  of  doors  the 
flavour  ia  now  brisk  and  sub-acid  ;  earlier  in  the 
season  it  was  much  sweeter.  This  can,  of  course, 
be  easily  accounted  for  late  in  the  season.  It  is  a 
most  prolific  Strawberry  with  the  alpine  charac- 
ter of  freedom  in  bearing  and  continuity  imparted 
into  it,  and  will,  no  doubt,  find  favour  in  many 
gardens,  especially  where  a  prolonged  succession 
of  Strawberries  is  required.  Plants  of  this  kind 
in  ])ots  are  now  housed,  whilst  those  of  Louis 
(iauthier  are  being  got  into  frames  owing  to  want 
of  room  in  the  Strawberry  houses.  Both  kinds 
are  bearing  good  crops,  and  will  be  the  means  of 
extending  the  Strawberry  season  considerably  in 
conjunction  with  the  alpine  varieties  now  in  good 
bearing  outside.  These  latter  have  up  to  the  pre- 
sent had  to  be  watered  every  week  or  two.  This 
is  done  by  means  of  the  hose  and  a  fine  spray  jet, 
by  which  means  the  water  falls  in  the  form  of  a 
gentle  shower  upon  the  plants.  This  watering 
whilst  the  plants  are  in  a  fruit-bearing  condition 
neither  afl'ects  the  flavour  of,  nor  causes  any  decay 
in  the  fruits.  The  seedling  alpines  raised  last 
April  are  now  quite  fit  to  plant  out  into  their 
fruiting  (juarters,  having,  with  regular  attention 
to  watering,  made  excellent  growth.  This  work 
will  be  done  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  by 
which  time  I  hope  to  have  the  ground  at  dis- 
posal. In  preparing  the  ground  for  planting, 
pains  should  be  taken  not  to  leave  it  at  all  lumpy. 
It  should  be  w'ell  broken  to  pieces  during  the 
process  of  digging  or  forking  over  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Watering  outside. — This  work  is  still  being 
attended  to  most  attention  being  given,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  trees  still  carrying  their  crops, 
but  all  need  attention  where  the  crops  have  been 
good.  Where  the  watering  has  been  continued 
through  the  drought  the  results  are  singularly 
manifest  both  in  the  colour  of  the  foliage  and  in 
the  size  of  the  fruits.  This  applies  to  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  but  to  Apples,  Pears,  and  Cherries  in  par- 
ticular. The  fruit-buds  for  next  season  upon 
Cherries  and  Apples  are  already  well  plumped  up, 
the  former  trees  going  steadily  to  rest  with  an 
entire  absence  of  rank  growth,  the  latter  showing 
some  signs  of  a  secondary  growth,  which  will  be 
stopped  again.  This  work  of  watering  is  an  all- 
important  matter  upon  light  or  well-drained — too 
well  possibly— soils,  and  should  be  followed  up 
until  penetrating  rains  fall.  The  trees  which 
show  most  signs  of  distress  with  me  are  those 
ujion  grass  land  where  the  trees  are  old,  having 
been  planted  in  the  early  fifties.  Mere  super- 
ficial watering  will  not  suffice.  Do  the  work 
thoroughly  well  and  in  the  end  it  will  take  but 
little  longer.  The  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks 
has  been  conducive  to  the  spread  of  red  spider. 
Where  this  pest  is  noted,  pursue  the  usual  remedy 
of  drenching  the  trees,  using  in  bad  cases  some 
sulphur  incorporated  with  the  water. 

Waterixc  iNsiiiE  p.uRDERs.— The  same  remarks 
and  advice  apply  with  equal  force  here  ;  in  fact, 
more  so  when  dealing  with  the  first  early  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  which,  although  the  trees  may 
now  be  casting  their  foliage,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  dry  at  the  roots,  as  herein  lies  a  fertile 
source  of  bud-dropping.  It  must  not  be  inferred 
that  because  the  leaves  fall  thus  early  it  is 
altogether  caused  by  natural  conditions.  It  may 
have  been  brought  about  by  want  of  moisture  ; 
if  so,  more  is  the  pity  as  far  as  next  season's  crop 
is  concerned.  The  advice  given  is  to  carefully 
examine  the  borders,  and  test  them  if  need  be  as 
to  their  condition,  not  hesitating  afterwards  to 
water  well  if  occasion  requires  it.  Vines  also  are 
none  the  better  for  being  kept  too  dry  at  the 
roots.  To  a  certain  extent  in  every  case  we 
should  imitate  Nature,  for  do  we  not  have  some 


of  our  heavier  falls  of  rain  during  the  resting 
period '!  Of  course,  what  has  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  is  the  condition  as  regards  make  up 
of  the  borders.  If  the  drainage  be  good,  watering 
is  perfectly  safe.  On  the  other  hand,  upon  heavy, 
non. drained  soils  it  must  be  looked  into  care- 
fully. What  has  to  be  guarded  against  is  the 
premature  ripening  or  falling  of  the  loaves  before 
they  have  performed  all  of  their  functions  and 
imparted  to  the  now  dormant  buds  some  of  their 
good  properties.  Hortus. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Necessary  work.— Owing  to  the  drought,  weeds 
have  not  been  troublesome,  but  with  cooler  days 
and,  I  trust,  a  genial  rainfall  there  will  be  great 
activity,  and  the  hoe  will  need  to  be  kept  going 
to  keep  down  weeds,  as  later  in  the  autumn  it  ia 
a  difficult  matter  to  get  rid  of  them  owing  to  lack 
of  sun  to  dry  them  up.  Any  arrears  of  seed-sow- 
ing should  be  undertaken  at  once,  and,  sown  thinly, 
growth  will  1)0  active  owing  to  the  warmth  in  the 
soil.  I  fear  there  will  be  gaps  in  the  autumn 
sowings,  as  I  find  the  earliest  sown  Cabbage  plants 
have  gone  blind  owing  to  the  heat  and  drought. 
It  is  always  well  to  have  plenty  of  plants  to  fall 
back  upon,  as  then  the  variety  can  mostly  be 
relied  upon,  and  if  there  is  a  good  stock  it  saves 
time.  It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  Turnips  for  use  in 
the  spring.  Sow  thinly  and  give  as  open  a  posi- 
tion as  possible.  A  few  drills  of  Long  Standing 
Spinach  sown  now  will  come  in  for  use  a  month 
in  advance  of  the  spring  sown,  but  it  will  need 
good  culture  and  to  be  kept  free  from  slugs. 
Carrots  sown  a  few  weeks  back  to  draw  through 
the  winter  in  a  young  state  should  be  thinned  if 
too  thick,  but  Carrots  will  do  much  closer  now 
than  in  the  summer.  After  thinning,  which  is 
best  done  in  showery  weather,  give  the  plants 
some  food  in  the  way  of  a  dressing  of  soot  or  a 
quick-acting  fertihser.  Potatoes  of  most  kinds 
should  now  be  lifted.  I  fail  to  see  the  utility  of 
leaving  late  kinds  any  longer  in  the  soil,  as  after 
so  much  heat  and  drought  they  will  grow  out 
badly,  as  even  before  the  change  in  the  weather 
there  was  some  evidence  of  disease,  and  by  lifting 
this  will  be  checked.  We  very  often  get  much 
rain  after  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather,  and  the 
lifting  can  be  done  better  whilst  the  soil  is  dry. 
For  seed  there  need  be  no  haste  in  storing,  as  if 
the  sets  are  greened  so  much  the  better,  as  they 
will  keep  sounder,  the  tkin  being  hardened.  For 
late  Potatoes  in  quantity  I  would  advise  clamp- 
ing, and  with  the  soil  in  workable  condition  there 
is  no  need  to  expose  the  tubers,  as  they  will  be 
dry  enough  to  place  in  bulk.  Those  showing  the 
least  disease  should  be  placed  in  smaller  heaps  so 
that  they  may  be  often  looked  over  or  used  up 
(|uickly.  Ground  as  it  goes  out  of  cultivation 
should  be  levelled  over  for  the  rains  to  reach  the 
lower  portion,  all  decaying  matter  being  burnt 
and  the  hoe  occasionally  run  over  the  surface  to 
keep  it  clean. 

Eniiive.— It  will  be  well  to  plant  out  at  this 
date  a  good  breadth  of  Endive,  as  not  only  is  it 
good  for  salad,  but  also  as  a  vegetalile  if  the 
Large-leaved  Batavian  ia  grown  for  that  purpose. 
Up  to  this  date  in  the  southern  jiarts  of  the 
country  planting  has  been  delayed  owing  to 
drought  and  heat,  and  though  full  late  to  set  out 
for  early  winter  supplies,  the  plants  will  soon 
make  up  lost  time  if  placed  in  well-manured  land 
and  kept  well  supplied  with  moisture.  The  largo 
Improved  Green  should  also  get  a  favourable 
position  for  early  autumn  supplies.  This  is 
hardier  than  the  Moss  Curled,  and  being  a  lirm 
hearting  variety  is  useful.  Those  who  have  cold 
frames  in  wfiich  to  winter  Endive  may  with 
advantage  plant  the  tender  kinds  in  tucb,  as  in 
these  protection  from  heavy  rains  and  frost  in 
the  late  autumn  may  be  given.  Last  winter  the 
Large-leaved  Batavian  stood  the  winter  under  a 
west  wall.  For  the  early  spring  supply  it  will  be 
well  to  plant  medium-sized  sturdy  seedlings,  as 
should  the  winter  be  severe  they  can  be  lifted  or 
covered  with  litter  or  Bracken  in  their  growing 
quarters. 
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Lettucj;. — Seedlings  for  early  autumn  supplies 
are  best  left  in  their  growing  quarters  if  the 
supply  is  none  too  plentiful.  The  plants,  if  at  all 
thick,  may  be  thinned.  The  thinnings,  if  lifted 
carefully,  will  make  a  succession  to  the  plants 
left.  Owing  to  the  heat  and  drought,  I  in  a  pre- 
vious calendar  advised  sowing  thinly  in  drills  in 
order  to  avoid  planting  out,  but  now  with  cooler 
weather  and  more  moisture  the  plants  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  till  the  autumn,  and  though  they 
will  not  make  the  large  blanched  heads  so  much 
desired,  the  smaller  ones  will  be  useful  for  salad. 
Much  better  results  will  follow  planting  if  the 
seedlings  are  lifted  with  a  ball.  If  well  watered 
in  they  soon  make  a  start.  I  have  found  these 
Lettuces,  though  small,  are  far  more  hardy  than 
the  larger  ones  with  blanched  hearts,  these  being 
the  first  to  feel  the  efl'ects  of  frost  and  soon  decay- 
ing unless  housed,  whereas  there  is  no  hurry 
with  smaller  plants  in  a  green  state.  It  is 
useless  to  put  out  at  tliis  late  period  plants 
that  have  been  crowded  in  seed  beds.  For 
spring  supplies  the  cultivator  in  many  cases 
relies  on  the  seed  sown  in  August,  but  this  year, 
owing  to  bad  germination,  my  plants  sown  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month  are  very  scarce.  It 
may  happen  that  the  supply  e\  en  now  is  none  too 
large,  and  my  advice  is  to  sow  at  once  in  cold 
frames.  It  is  too  late  to  sow  in  the  open  with  a 
certainty  of  success,  so  1  advise  sowing  in  frames, 
as  the  Lettuce  in  the  spring  is  of  great  value,  and 
plants  sown  now  will  turn  in  much  sooner  than 
those  raised  in  heat  early  in  the  year.  In  winter 
at  times  mildew  attacks  the  seedlings  if  kept  too 
close,  but  dry  wood  ashes,  with  a  little  sulphur, 
soon  check  the  disease. 

Cucumbers. — A  few  weeks  ago  I  noted  the 
importance  of  a  good  house  of  Cucumbers  for 
what  may  be  termed  the  autumn  supply.  The 
plants  then  put  into  their  fruiting  quarters  will 
now  make  good  progress,  and  with  cooler  nights 
more  warmth  will  be  needed.  I  find  it  a  saving 
to  cover  the  glass  at  night  from  this  date,  as  this 
saves  hard  bring,  and  the  plants  grown  thus  are 
stronger  in  consequence.  Plants  coming  into 
fruit  will  now  need  a  temperature  of  70°  at  night 
and  20°  higher  by  day,  with  sunheat  and  in 
bright  weather  ample  supplies  of  moisture.  The 
fruits  grown  in  a  close,  moist  house  are  far 
superior  in  quality  to  those  grown  slowly  in  a 
lower  temperature  with  more  ventilation.  With 
an  increased  temperature  from  fire-heat  more 
moisture  will  be  needed  in  the  house,  and  to 
keep  the  plants  free  of  thrips  or  spider  I  would 
advise  placing  a  little  liquid  manure  in  the  pans. 
This  will  assist  in  building  up  healthy  fohage. 
Avoid  overcropping  at  the  start,  and  at  all  times 
encourage  the  formation  of  new  wood,  as  upon 
the  latter  will  depend  the  vitality  of  the 
plants.  Feed  freely  when  gi\'ing  moisture.  I 
prefer  liquid  manure.  Bone-meal  may  be  used 
to  advantage  when  giving  new  surface-dressings, 
and  soot  also  in  small  quantities  to  give  the 
leaves  colour.  It  is  well  to  cut  the  fruits  daily, 
and  when  nearly  full  grown  they  will  keep  fresh 
for  days  if  placed  in  water  in  a  cool  place.  I 
have  noted  the  importance  of  obtaining  new  wood, 
but  this  will  be  weak  if  too  many  fruits  are 
allowed  on  the  plant  at  one  time.  It  is  well  to 
encourage  new  surface-roots,  and  a  little  top- 
dressing  given  every  fortnight  is  the  best.  The 
plants  delight  in  a  rich  root-run.  Avoid  leaf- 
soil  which  is  not  good,  as  it  causes  a  quick 
growth  at  the  stait,  but  is  wanting  when  the 
roots  make  an  increased  demand.  Winter 
fruiters  will  need  to  be  placed  in  their  pots  or 
fruiting  quarters.  The  compost  for  these  may  be 
fibrous  loam,  say  one  half  or  more,  and  a  goodly 
portion  of  wood  ashes,  some  broken  charcoal,  and 
spent  Mushroom  manure.  My  plants  are  now  in 
6inch  pots  and  kept  near  the  glass  to  make  them 
sturdy.  I  do  not  fruit  these  till  December,  rely- 
ing on  the  autumn  plants. 

Herbs. — All  kinds  of  herbs  should  now  be  tied 
up  neatly  and  suspended  where  air  can  circulate 
freely,  as  if  in  a  damp  place  the  flavour  is  im- 
paired. Sweet  and  IJush  Basil,  sown  late  for 
autumn  and  winter  use,  should  now  be  cut  and 


dried.  If  Basil  is  needed  in  a  green  state  through 
the  winter  months,  a  box  of  seed  sown  in  frames 
now  and  in  colder  weather  in  warm  houses  will 
provide  a  supply.  To  keep  it  up,  sowings  should 
be  made  every  three  weeks,  and  later  on  care 
taken  that  the  plants  do  not  damp,  as  they  do 
badly  if  given  too  much  moisture.  The  summer 
Savory  will  now  need  cutting.  Sage  may  be 
cut  and  dried,  and  Mint  needed  for  forcing  should 
be  cut  close  to  the  soil  —  I  mean  this  year's 
growth.  It  will  then  start  earlier  when  placed 
indoors  to  force.  Parsley  sown  for  next  spring's 
supply  has  bad  a  hard  time  owing  to  drought. 
Thinning  should  not  be  longer  delayed,  but  after 
thinning  give  moisture  to  settle  the  soil  round  the 
roots,  and  give  a  dressing  of  soot  in  showery 
weather.  Earlier-sown  plants  will  pay  for  food 
in  the  shape  of  soot  or  liquid  manure,  and  for 
winter  use,  if  cut  over  now,  will  make  new 
growth.  S.  M. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 


SCOTLAND. 

Tyninghame. — Crops  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
alike,  notwithstanding  the  erratic  nature  of  the 
weather,  have  turned  out  well.  Apples,  Apricots, 
and  Plums  are,  of  large  fruits,  better  than  Pears. 
All  are  of  better  quality  than  usual.  The 
earlier  sorts  of  Apricots  and  Plums  at  time  of 
writing  are  ripe,  and  Codlin  Apples  are  fit  to  use. 
Small  fruits  have  been  a  very  heavy  crop,  and 
generally  of  fine  quality,  the  only  exception 
having  been  Strawberries,  which,  though  a  heavy 
crop,  have  yielded  smaller  fruit  than  usual. 

The  chief  vegetable  crops,  including  Peas, 
Cauliflowers,  Potatoes,  Lettuces,  Onions,  Broc- 
coli, have  been  better  than  usual,  and  the  crops 
that  have  yet  to  finish,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Celery,  late  Peas  and  Cauliflowers,  Potatoes,  Leeks, 
and  Brussels  Sprouts,  are  all  looking  health}'  and 
making  a  rapid  growth.  On  the  whole  1S1J8  is 
turning  out  a  good  year. — R.  P.  Brotherston. 

Ladykirk,  Berwick. — Apricots  and  Peaches 
are  above  average  here  ;  Plums  are  deficient  on 
walls,  both  on  east  and  west  aspects,  but  stan- 
dards are  heavily  laden  :  Pears  are  very  scarce 
all  over;  Apples  are  good,  also  Cherries;  small 
fruits  very  abundant  and  good. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  long  drought  we 
have  had  here,  the  vegetable  crops  have  done  very 
well.  Early  Potatoes  were  small  in  size  owing  to 
ripening  too  rapidly. — J.  Gemmell. 

Glamis  Castle,  Forfar.— Fruit  crops  are 
under  the  average  with  me,  and  owing  to  the  pro- 
tracted drought  the  bushes  and  trees  are  sufl'ering 
very  much  from  the  attacks  of  aphis,  especially  on 
light  soils.  The  first  pickings  of  Strawberries 
were  good,  being  large  and  of  fine  quality,  but 
later  pickings  have  been  very  small.  Gooseberries 
are  a  very  good  crop  and  of  tine  quality.  Currants 
are  only  fair,  and  Cherries  an  average  crop. 
Plums  are  a  poor  crop,  and  Pears  a  failure 
altogether.  Apples  are  only  a  casual  crop,  some 
young  trees  of  Lord  Grosvenor,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg, and  Keswick  CodHn  are  carrying  heavy 
crops  of  fine  fruit,  while  varieties  such  as  Ecklin- 
ville  Seedling,  Northern  Dumpling,  and  Beauty 
of  Moray,  usually  so  fine,  are  this  season  a  com- 
plete failure. 

Vegetables  are  good,  except  Carrots,  these 
having  gone  off  with  the  maggot.  Early  Potatoes 
are  a  good  crop,  of  fine  quality,  but  the  tubers 
are  small. — Thus.  Wilson. 

The  Gardens,  The  Glen,  N.B.— In  this 
neighbourhood  Apples  are  a  good  crop  on  walls  ; 
on  standards  thin.  Apricots  are  a  failure  ;  Cher- 
ries abundant ;  Plums  a  failure  ;  Strawberries  a 
grand  crop  and  of  very  good  quality.  Goose- 
berries, Currants  and  Raspberries  are  over  aver- 
age.— W.  McIntyre. 

Balcarres,  Fife. — Apples  are  a  fair  crop. 
Lord  Sutfield,  Keswick  Codlin,  Northern  Dump- 
ling, Bramley's  Seedling,  James  Welsh,  East 
Lothian  Seedling,  James  Grieve  and  Worcester 


Pearmain  are  very  good.  Pears  and  Plums  are 
under  average.  Early  Cherries  are  plentiful,  but 
very  small  ;  Morellos  very  good.  Peaches  and 
Apricots  are  under  average  and  small.  Small 
fruits  are  very  good.  Strawberries  have  been  good. 
Of  Strawberries,  Royal  Sovereign,  Garibaldi, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  are 
the  best.  Of  new  varieties,  Leader  and  Veitch'a 
Perfection  are  good.  The  month  of  May  was  very 
cold  and  frosty  and  all  crops  have  suS'ered  from 
the  long  drought. — E.  T.vte. 

Brechin  Castle,  Forfar. — With  the  exception 
of  Pears  the  fruit  crop  in  the  gardens  here  is  very 
fair.  Ajiples  are  an  average  crop  ;  Plums  rather 
under  the  average  ;  small  fruits  are  abundant. 
Strawberries  are  a  heavy  crop  and  have  beert 
gathered  in  fine  condition.  Royal  Sovereign  has 
been  very  fine,  fruit  large  and  flavour  good. 
Garibaldi  and  Elton  Pine  are  the  sorts  1  mostly 
depend  on.  Latest  of  All  is  a  great  cropper,  with 
fruit  of  enormous  size,  but  here  at  least  the  flavour 
is  very  deficient. 

Although  we  have  had  a  very  dry  summer, 
vegetables  are  doing  fairly  well.  Early  Cauli- 
flower has  not  done  very  well,  but  with  rain  now 
the  autumn  supply  promises  to  be  good.  Pea& 
are  a  good  crop,  haulm  shorter  than  usual. 
Onions  and  Carrots  have  a  healthy  appearance, 
and  French  Beans  look  well.  Early  Potatoes  are 
a  fair  crop,  of  fine  quality,  but  of  medium  size, 
and  later  sorts  are  good.  As  yet  there  is  no 
appearance  of  disease. — W.  McDowall. 

Eglinton  Castle,  Irvine. — The  small  fruit 
crops  in  this  garden  are  very  good  both  in  quality 
and  quantity.  Strawberries  have  been  extra  fine, 
also  Black  Currants.  Morello  Cherries  and  Vic- 
toria Plums  on  walls  are  also  very  heavy  crops- 
Other  varieties  of  Cherries  and  Plums  are  not  so 
heavy,  but  of  good  quality.  Apples  are  a  very 
thin  crop,  and  Pears  are  quite  a  failure.  Peaches 
outdoors  are  hardly  worth  the  trouble  ;  still,  we 
have  a  few  on  some  trees. — W.  Priest. 

Erskine. — Apples  are  better  than  last  year, 
and  a  good  crop  in  this  neighbourhood.  Pears- 
are  a  poor  crop  here.  Plums  are  good  on  stan- 
dards, but  poor  on  walls ;  in  some  places  near 
here  a  failure  ;  Cherries  an  a\'erage  crop ;  Peaches 
under ;  Apricots  under.  The  small  fruits  are 
plentiful  and  good  ;  Strawberries  over  an  average 
crop  and  of  good  size.  Taking  the  crops  all 
over  we  have  a  record  year  at  Erskine. — James 
M.  Reid. 

Abercairney,  Crieflf. — Apples  are  under  the 
average  ;  Pears  much  under  ;  Plums  average  on 
walls,  very  poor  crops  on  standards,  having 
sutlered  by  frost  just  after  they  were  set  on  May 
18.  Apricots  and  Peaches  are  over  the  average  ; 
Cherries  over  the  average.  Small  fruits  are 
plentiful. 

Vegetable  crops  have  been  good  up  to  the  pre- 
sent, but  now  stand  greatly  in  need  of  rain. 
Peas  have  done  extra  well  this  season,  but  were 
soon  over  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  ground. — 
J.  C.  Brown. 

Lennox  Castle,  Icennoxtown. — The  fruit 
crops  in  the  gardens  here  and  neighbourhood  are 
generally  good.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  are  a 
fair  crop.  May  Duke  and  Morello  Cherries  are 
very  good.  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Black, 
White,  and  Red  Currants  are  extra  good  ;  Straw- 
berries fair. 

Vegetables  with  me  are  all  doing  well  with  the 
exception  of  Carrots  and  Onions,  which  are  suffer- 
ing from  attacks  of  the  maggot,  a  general  com- 
plaint in  this  neighbourhood. — J.  Tinslev. 

Blackadder,  Berwick. — The  fruit  crop  of 
1S9S  is  in  this  district  a  good  one.  With  the 
exception  of  Pears  and  Plums,  all  sorts  are  above 
average  and  of  good  size  and  quality.  Apples, 
from  the  amount  of  blossom,  promised  to  be  equal 
to  the  crop  of  1S!)6,  but  I  suppose,  owing  to  cold, 
cutting  winds  and  slight  frosts,  the  blossoms  of 
some  varieties  were  destroyed,  which  would  ac- 
count for  the  irregular  crop.  Some  trees  are 
actually  breaking  down  from  the  weight  of  fruit, 
while  others  have  only  a  few  diseased-looking 
ruits,  and  the  foliage  has  the  appearance  of  having 
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passed  thro\ij.'h  (ire.  Especiidly  is  tliis  tliecasewitli 
healthy,  fiee-beaiiii;.;  sorts,  such  as  Manks  and 
Keswick  Codhiis,  Erkhnville  Seedlinj;,  &c.  This 
is  the  case  with  at  least  the  first-named  sort  at 
three  dilferent  jilaces  where  I  have  seen  it,  miles 
apart.  Warner's  King,  Stirling  Castle,  and  other 
well-known  .sorts  are,  on  the  other  hand,  well 
furnished  with  lino  healthy  foliage  and  fruit. 
Victoria  I'lums  are  a  very  heavy  crop  ;  Green 
Gages  and  others  below  average ;  Tears  much 
below  average.  Cherries  have  been  very  heavy 
and  of  large  size.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all 
small  fruits.  Strawberries,  where  watering  was 
not  persisted  in,  were  unable  to  perfect  more  than 
two-thirds  of  their  crop,  but  very  fine  fruits  wore 
got  from  the  first  gathering. 

Vegetables  have  done  fairly  well,  but  in  many 
oases  ore  undersized.  Carrots  are,  1  believe,  a 
failure  in  most  places.  Other  root  crops,  such  as 
Beet,  Parsnips,  and  Turnips,  were  very  slow  to 
grow  in  fho  early  season,  but  latterly  have  made 
good  progress.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Brassica  family.  Dwarf  and  Broad  Beans  have 
done  \'ery  well,  the  latter,  perhaps,  not  quite  so 
prolific  as  usual.  Peas  are  a  good  deal  mddewed 
and  go  quickly  to  maturity.  Potatoes  of  the 
Ashleaf  type  are  of  large  size  and  more  prolific 
than  I  have  seen  hero  for  several  years :  no  disease 
has  as  yet  ap|)eared  and  the  quality  is  all  that 
can  be  desired.— J.  Ironside. 

Dalmeny  Park,  Midlothian.— Everything 
promised  abundance  last  April,  but  Jlay  and 
June  turned  the  promise  almost  upside-down, 
Apples  and  Pears  especially  ;  but  with  the  fine 
weather  we  have  had  these  last  four  weeks  I  ex- 
pect quality  to  make  up  for  quantity.  Apricots 
good,  had  to  be  severely  thinned  ;  Apples  a  fair 
average  crop,  Irish  Peach,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
and  Stirling  Castle  heavy  crops  ;  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  heavy  under  glass,  average  on  walls  : 
Cherries  (dessert)  good,  Morello  (north  aspect) 
very  poor :  Pears  almost  blank,  except  Jargon- 
elle and  Beurre  Diel,  the  latter  on  south  aspect, 
former  west  aspect ;  Plums  a  good  crop  on  east 
and  south  aspects :  Currants,  Black  and  Red, 
heavy  crops  :  Gooseberries  Hedgehog,  Warring- 
ton, and  Whitesmith  very  good,  Sulphur  very 
poor ;  Strawberries  very  good,  especially  Elton 
Pine. 

Vegetables,  all  sorts,  have  done  very  well  these 
last  four  weeks. — John*  JIoyes. 

Galloway  House,  Garliestown,  Wigto-wn- 
shire. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are  more 
variable  than  usual.  In  some  gardens  very  good 
crops  are  to  be  seen,  while  in  others  the  fruit  is 
very  scarce,  especially  Apples  and  Plums,  which 
appear  to  have  suffered  most  in  places  according 
as  the  successive  cold  waves  in  early  spring 
caught  the  bloom  at  a  critical  time.  In  these 
gardens  the  Apple  crop  is  a  very  fair  one  ;  some 
varieties  are  heavily  cropped  and  most  have  a 
good  sprinkling  of  fruit,  which  promises  to  finish 
off  very  satisfactorily  both  in  size  and  colour. 
The  best  are  Jlr.  Gladstone,  Early  Harvest, 
Worcester  I'earmain,  Thorle  Pippin,  James 
Grieve,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  and  of  cooking  sorts,  Warner's  King, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Wellington,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
iJalloway  Pippin  and  Loddington  Seedling.  Pears 
are  very  good,  but  later  varieties  will  have  smaller 
fruit  than  usual.  Jargonelle,  Marie  Louise, 
Williams'  Bon  Chrt-tien,  Princess,  Jersey  Gratioli, 
Beurre  d'Amanlis  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
are  the  best.  Plums  are  turning  out  much  better 
than  was  expected  a  short  time  ago  ;  the  recent 
heavy  rains  have  cleaned  the  foliage  and  given 
such  an  impetus  to  the  fruit  that  quite  good  crops 
will  now  lie  -secured.  Victoria  and  Belle  de  Sep- 
tembre  are  mostly  grown  here  in  the  open,  and 
both  are  well  cropped.  Against  walls,  Early 
Rivers,  Czar,  Kirke's,  Denniston's  Superb,  Law- 
son's  Golden  Gage,Jefferson's,  Pond's  Seedling  and 
<;oliath  are  also  very  good.  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rmes  are  very  light  crops,  several  of  the  trees 
bemg  fruitless.  The  bloom  on  these  was  plentiful 
in  Its  season  and  the  fruit  set  well,  but  the  cold 
winds  later  on  caused  the  foliage  to   blister  to 


such  an  extent  that  most  of  it  had  to  bo  removed, 
in  conse(|uenco  of  «  hich  most  of  the  fruit  fell  from 
the  trees.  Dessert  Cherries  were  fair  average 
crops,  whicli  ripened  up  well  and  free  from  crack- 
ing. Morcllos  aro  especially  good,  being  heavy 
crops  and  fine  fruit.  Figs  of  the  Brown  Turkey 
type  are  very  abundant,  but  being  rather  later 
than  usual,  it  will  depend  very  much  upon  the 
weather  as  to  their  ripening.  Castle  Kennedy  is 
much  earlier  than  the  former,  and  although  "not 
such  a  sure  fruiter,  it  always  ripens  its  fruit,  and 
this  year  this  is  very  line.  Strawberries  in 
many  places  were  below  the  average  ;  it  was  the 
.same  here,  as,  with  the  exception  of  earlj-  varie- 
ties in  favoured  positions,  they  could  not  be  con- 
sidered a  full  crop.  The  light  crop  was,  however, 
to  a  great  extent  compensated  for  by  the  dry 
weather  that  prevailed  when  the  fruit  was  ripen- 
ing, which  enabled  the  crop  to  be  gathered  with- 
out material  loss  either  from  rain  or  insect  [lestg. 
Gooseberries  were  abundant  hero,  and  so  tar  as 
the  crop  goes  were  generally  good,  but  in  many 
instances  the  caterpillar  did  much  damage  to  the 
foliage,  and  so  injured  the  fruit.  Black  Currants 
were  slightly  below  the  average  ;  the  dry  weather 
set  in  at  a  critical  time  for  this  fruit,  and  aphis 
and  red  spider  for  a  time  were  rampant.  So  far 
I  have  never  discovered  a  trace  of  the  Black  Cur- 
rant mite  in  this  county,  although  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland  it  has  rendered  the  cultivation  of  this 
otherwise  profitable  fruit  a  very  disappointing 
one.  Red  and  White  Currants  were  very  good, 
and  upon  north  walls  some  very  fine  fruit  will 
continue  good  for  some  time.  Damsons  are  not 
often  a  success  in  this  part,  and  this  year  they  are 
worse  than  usual,  being  almost  fruitless. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  have  done  well.  Early 
Potatoes  were  rather  late,  but  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  crop  were  good.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  second  earlies,  but  where  not  dug  these 
are  now  showing  signs  of  disease  in  their  foliage, 
though  as  yet  very  few  affected  tubers  have  been 
found.  Late  and  field  crops  are  looking  well  ; 
these  are  of  more  diverse  varieties  than  was  the 
case  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  renowned  Cham- 
pion held  the  sway.  This,  owing  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  size  and  symmetry  of  the  tubers  rather 
than  quality,  is  now  being  superseded  by  Main- 
crop,  Magnum  Bonum,  Bruce,  Saxon  and  others. 
Early  Peas  bore  a  heavy  crop  ;  later  ones 
are  badly  affected  with  mildew.  Onions,  Beans, 
Cauliflowers  and  all  kinds  of  winter  crops  have 
revelled  in  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  past 
month,  and  plentiful  supplies  for  the  autumn  and 
winter  months  are  now  assured. — James  Day. 


IRELAND. 

Belfast  Castle.— The  fruit  crop  in  this  locality 
is  anything  but  an  all-round  good  one  :  Apples, 
Pears  and  Plums  very  thin.  The  trees  blo.«somed 
splendidly  and  expectations  of  an  abundant  crop 
ran  high,  but  wet  and  stormy  weather,  with  hail, 
destroyed  the  crop.  Bush  fruits  are  fair,  also 
Strawberries,  but  owing  to  drought  the  season 
was  short. 

Vegetables  aro  abundant  and  of  good  (luality. 

— W.   TOTTV. 

Charleville   Forest   Gardens,  TuUamore, 

King's  Co. — The  small  fruit  has  been  very  abun- 
dant here  this  season.  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  were  simply  laden  ;  the 
Gooseberries  I  never  saw  finer,  both  in  size  and 
quantity.  Cherries,  both  sweet  and  Morello, 
have  been  light ;  Apricots,  too,  are  few.  Plums 
are  an  average  crop.  Pears  on  walls  are  fair,  but 
standards  have  very  few.  Some  sorts  of  Apples, 
viz.,  Ecklinville,  Peasgood's,  Greening's  Pippin, 
King  of  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  and  Dutch  Mig- 
nonne,  .are  the  only  ones  carrying  a  good  crop. 

The  Potato  crop  all  round  has  suffered  very 
much  from  disease. — R.  McKkx.va. 

Tillyra  Castle,  Ardrahan,  Co.  Galway.— 
Strawberries  were  fine,  especially  Royal  Sovereign 
and  Noble.  Gooseberries,  Currants  ( Red,  White 
and  Bl.ack),  and  Raspberries  were  very  heavy  ; 
quite  the  reverse  of  last  year,  when  they  were 
light.     Pears  are  scarce,  and  the  crop  of  Apples 


is  very  light,  next  to  nothing,  owing  to  spring 
frosts.  With  regard  to  Plums,  the  \'ictoria 
is  bearing  well,  none  on  the  other  sorts.  Peaches 
outside  are  fair  and  Cherries  are  heavy  crops. 

Vegetables  with  me  were  \ery  good,  and  I  never 
had  finer  crops  of  Potatoes.  Up  to  the  present  I 
have  not  found  a  diseased  tuVjer.  They  look  well 
in  the  country  round,  though  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  not  the  best. — W.  O'Roiike. 

Tubberdaly,  Edenderi-y,  King's  Co. — 
The  fruit  crops  are  up  to  the  average.  Apples 
are  good  ;  Pears  average  ;  Plums  under  average  ; 
Cherries  good  ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines  good  ; 
Apricots  bad  ;  small  fruits  good ;  Strawberries 
average. 

\'egetables  are  good  all  round.  Beans,  particu- 
larly runners,  are  late  owing  to  the  cold  weather 
experienced  in  May  and  first  week  in  .Tune. — D. 
McKiNNON. 

Woodstock,  Kilkenny. — The  Apple  crop  in 
those  gardens  and  neighbourhood  is  a  good  aver- 
ago  one,  trees  healthy  and  fruit  promising  in 
quality.  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  are  in 
general  a  light  crop.  Strawberries  were  a  full 
average  crop  and  excellent  in  quality  ;  other 
small  fruits  abundant  and  good. 

Vegetable  crops  are  also  good  with  me  this 
season,  but  owing  to  the  mild,  moist  winter  there 
was  more  than  the  usual  number  of  garden  pests. 
Potatoes  in  both  field  and  garden  are  a  prolifis 
crop  and  extra  good  in  quality.  There  is  very 
little  disease  so  far. — William  Gray. 

Kylemore  Castle,  Co.  Galway. — Apples  and 
Pears  are  a  good  average  crop  ;  Plums  a  good 
crop  ;  Apricots  much  under  the  average.  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  a  full  crop, 
but  Strawberries  are  only  about  h.alf  a  crop. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Potatoes  are  a  fine  crop.  The  much- 
dreaded  blight  is  much  in  evidence  in  low-lying 
parts,  and  will  seriously  affect  the  later  varieties. 
Where  spraying  has  been  done  blight  has  made 
but  little  progress. — William  Comfort. 

Birr  Castle,  Parsonstown.— The  fruit  crops 
in  this  neighbourhood  are  indilt'erent.  Apples 
are  a  very  thin  crop  ;  Pears  are  also  a  light  crop. 
Plums  are  fair.  Some  sorts,  such  as  Victoria, 
Pond's  Seedling,  and  Early  Prolific,  are  good. 
Morello  Cherries  are  a  good  crop.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  on  open  walls  are  an  average  crop  on 
some  trees.  Early  Strawberries  were  a  very  poor 
crop,  but  later  sorts  were  very  good.  Rasp- 
berries aro  very  abundant  and  fine  ;  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  are  good  average  crops  ;  Nuts  are 
also  very  fair.  All  sorts  of  fruit  trees  blossomed 
very  abundantly,  but  owing  to  the  late  spring 
frosts  and  cutting  N.E.  winds  which  were  so 
preifalent  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  the 
fruit  failed  to  set  well. 

The  Potato  croji  bids  fair  to  be  the  best  known 
in  this  locality  for  some  years  p.ast.  The  tubers  are 
plentiful  and  good,  and  so  far  free  from  disease. 
— T.  J.  Hakt. 

Carton,  Maynooth,  Co.  Kildare.  —  The 
fruit  crops  in  the  gardens  here  and  neighbourhood 
are  a  good  average.  Apples  Irish  Peach,  Blen- 
heim Orange,  King  of  Pippins,  M&re  de  Manage, 
Stirling  Castle,  Golden  Spire,  Tower  of  Glamis, 
and  Keswick  Codlin  are  heavily  laden  ;  other 
varieties  a  fair  crop.  Pears  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien, Beurr<3  Bosc,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Glou  Morceau  are  good 
crops.  Cherries  of  sorts  are  very  good.  Damsons 
aro  a  heavy  crop  on  old  trees,  but  Strawberries 
are  under  average.  Currants,  Red,  White,  and 
Black,  and  Gooseberries  are  abundant :  Rasp- 
berries plentiful,  but  small :   Filberts  average. 

Vegetables  are  very  good.  Potatoes  never 
looked  better  in  garden  and  field. — A.  Black. 

Fota,  Cork. — The  fruit  crops,  on  the  whole, 
are  about  an  average.  Small  fruits  are  heavy 
crops.  The  Strawberry  season  was  very  short 
in  consequence  of  the  dry  weather  and  great 
heat.  Apples  are  a  fair  crop ;  dessert  Apples 
scarce.  Hero  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Sturmer 
Pippin,  which  always  bear  well  and  on  which  I 
rely  for  the  principal  dessert  Apples,  aro  quite  a 
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failure  this  year  ;  Kerry  Pippin  and  others  are 
quite  as  scarce.  There  are  fair  crops  on  the 
following  kinds  :  Warner's  King,  Lady  Henniker, 
Loddington  Seedling,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Domino, 
Gascoigne's  Seedling,  Grenadier,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Bramley's  Seedling,  and  Small's  Admir- 
able. Pears  are  a  half  crop,  but  on  light  soils  very 
small  and  deformed  in  consequence  of  the  sum- 
mer drought.  Duchesse  d'Angouliime,  Beurrd 
Hardy,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurre  Superfin,  Autumn 
Bergamot,  and  Marie  Louise  are  the  best. 
Peaches  are  good  and  of  fine  colour  where  watered 
in  dry  weather.  Morello  Cherries  are  the  heaviest 
crop  for  many  years.  There  was  a  good  promise 
for  heavy  crops  of  Plums  in  early  spring. 
January  and  February  were  very  warm,  but  the 
following  two  months  were  very  cold,  which 
checked  the  sap  and  destroyed  the  blossom.  There 
are  fair  crops  on  walls,  but  none  on  pyramids. — 
W.  Osborne. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 
Coolhurst,  Horsham,  Sussex. — Fruit  crops 
generally  are  not  what  they  were  expected  to 
be  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  No  doubt 
there  are  exceptions  according  to  soil  and  situa- 
tion. Every  kind  of  fruit  tree  flowered  in 
such  abundance  that  the  idea  formed  then  was 
that  crops  would  be  unusually  heavy.  Straw- 
berries have  been  highly  satisfactory,  the  fruit 
being  large,  finely  coloured  and  abundantly 
produced  on  Sir  .Joseph  Paxton,  Vicomtesse  He'ri- 
cart  de  Thury,  President,  and  Royal  Sovereign. 
These  varieties  under  thorough  cultivation  of  the 
soil  never  fail  to  crop  well  under  all  conditions  of 
weather.  After  growing  many  kinds  together 
for  some  years,  close  observation  of  the  habits  of 
the  plants  in  growth  and  fruiting  qualities  has 
led  to  mostly  all  being  discarded  except  the  four 
named  above,  and  the  poorest  flavoured  of  these 
is  Royal  Sovereign,  which  being  light  in  colour, 
too,  is  never  likely  to  be  a  popular  dessert 
Strawberry  in  private  establishments.  If  I  were 
limited  to  one  Strawberry,  Vicomtesse  H(lricartde 
Thury  would  be  my  choice.  The  berries  are  in 
all  respects  large  and  of  fine  flavour  from  the  first 
two  pullings,  and  then  the  third  is  of  an  excellent 
size  for  preserving.  No  other  Strawberry  that  I 
know  parts  so  easily  from  the  husk,  so  that  there 
is  no  bruising  of  the  berries,  and  consequently 
all  the  juice  is  retained.  In  its  growth  it  is  most 
robust  and  free.  It  stands  drought  better  than 
any  other,  so  that  in  every  sense  it  is  pre-emi- 
nently in  the  front  rank.  Its  suitableness  for 
forcing  is  so  well  known,  that  no  remark  in  its 
favour  in  that  respect  is  necessary.  The  other 
three  named  are  equally  suitable  for  forcing,  only 
Royal  Sovereign  does  not  travel  well,  being  softer 
than  the  others.  Sir  .Joseph  Paxton  is  tlie  finest 
dessert  Strawberry  in  cultivation  when  grown  in 
highly  cultivated  land  made  at  least  2  feet  deep 
and  well  enriched  to  ensure  fine  healthy  plants 
that  will  produce  fruit  of  the  finest  form  and 
colour.  Empress  of  India  is  an  excellent  dessert 
Strawberry,  and  is  a  shade  later  than  the  pre- 
ceding kind.  It  is  an  excellent  grower  and 
stands  drought  well.  Black  and  Red  Currants 
have  been  e.xcellent  crops  of  fine  fruit.  Rasp- 
berries, too,  have  been  good,  but  these  all  vary 
according  to  how  they  are  cultivated.  They  all 
need  deep  soil  and  good  surface  mulchings  to 
retain  the  winter's  moisture,  and  it  they  all  can 
be  grown  on  cool  north  borders,  so  much  the 
better.  Gooseberries  have  been  very  plentiful 
and  of  fine  quality,  the  trees  all  being  healthy  and 
quite  free  from  caterpillars.  Since  I  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  going  over  all  the  trees  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  with  the  engine  and  soapsuds, 
I  have  had  no  trouble  from  these  insects.  The 
same  course  was  adopted  with  the  Currant  trees, 
with  equally  good  results.  Morello  Cherries  were 
a  fair  crop.  Plums  are  poor  ;  only  Pond's  Seed- 
ling, Jefferson's,  Belgian  Purple,  and  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  are  the  varieties  that  are  bearing  anything 
like  a  crop.  Pears  on  the  whole  .are  thin,  too, 
there  being  only  good  crops  of  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Beurre  Superfin,  Souvenir  da  Congrf^s, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  BeurrS  Hardy,  Conseiller 


de  la  Cour,  and  a  few  others.  Apples  here  .are, 
on  the  whole,  cropping  well,  particularly  Clay- 
gate,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  (grange's  Pearmain,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Lady  Sudeley,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Lord  Suffield,  Mannington  Pearmain,  Mother 
(American),  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Potts"  Seedling, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Rosemary  Russet,  The  Queen, 
Blenheim  Orange,  and  several  others  in  the 
orchard  that  are  unnamed,  possibly  of  local 
origin.  All  flowered  magnificently,  and  the  infer- 
ence was  that  all  would  have  borne  alike.  In  the 
sui rounding  district  Apples  vary  very  much. 
Filberts  are  good  ;  Figs  fair  ;  Mulberries  plenti- 
ful and  full-sized  ;  Walnuts  very  thin. 

Vegetables  have  had  rather  a  trying  season, 
May  and  .June  being  cold  months,  with  almost 
perpetual  north-east  winds,  that  are  detrimental 
to  vegetation  in  a  young  state,  so  that  growth  was 
slow  and  backward,  and  since  the  middle  of  July 
there  have  been  for  the  most  part  excessive  heat 
and  consequent  severe  drought,  so  that  vegetables 
on  thin  land  have  suft'ered  considerably  in  their 
growth,  and  if  one  thing  more  than  another  stands 
out  prominently  in  that  respect  it  is  Cauliflowers, 
which  unquestionably  are  the  most  thirsty  things 
grown.  Early  spring  Cabbages  were  good,  and 
now  Rosette  Coleworts  ;  Brussels  Sprouts  are  fuU- 
sized  in  growth  and  very  promising  for  a  fine 
yield  of  sprouts.  Onions  are  excellent,  there 
being  little  mildew  and  no  maggots  :  Carrots  are 
not    so    good    as  could    be   desired,   the  severe 


Rhodotliamnus  Cliamoecistus.  Engraced  /or The 
Garden  from  a  'photograph  of  a  plant  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Eew,  hy  Mr.  J.  Gregory, 
Canterbury  Road,  Croydon. 


drought  being  against  them  :  Runner  and  French 
Beans  are  very  plentiful  :  Peas  on  the  whole  are 
good  for  the  season.  Potatoes,  as  far  as  lifted, 
have  been  excellent  in  quality  and  very  abundant; 
Early  Puritan,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Snowball, 
Sutton's  Seedling,  and  many  others  grown  here 
are  so  close  in  point  of  quality,  form,  and  crop- 
ping that  there  really  is  little  more  than  name  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  I  always 
grow  Potatoes  on  ground  that  was  manured  well 
the  previous  year,  only  at  planting  time  giving 
the  ground  a  good  dressing  of  burned  ashes.  That 
is  enough  to  ensure  sound,  dry,  disease-resisting 
tubers. — A.  Kemt. 

Stoke  Bruerne  Park,  Towcester. — Fruit 
has  this  year  been  very  satisfactory,  taking  into 
account  the  short  time  the  trees  have  been 
planted  (this  being  their  third  summer).  Apples 
are  plentiful  and  had  to  be  thinned  on  some  trees. 
Such  sorts  as  Emperor  Alexander,  Bismarck, 
Queen,  Bramley's  Seedling  and  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  are  carrying  heavy  crops,  so  are  Cox's 
Orange,  Ribston  Pippin  and  King  of  the  Pippins. 
The  best  early  sort  with  me  is  Beauty  of  Bath  ; 
Irish  Peach  also  does  well.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a 
heavy  crop,  but  I  do  not  think  much  of  it,  as  it 
is  too  soft  and  mealy.  Pears  are  a  fair  crop. 
Strawberries  have  been  excellent,  Royal  Sovereign 


being  the  favourite.  I  tried  Monarch  and  Leader, 
but  I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  plant  them. 
Most  of  the  plants  of  Monarch  were  fruitless. 
The  fruit  is  verj'  good  for  size  and  colour,  but 
deficient  in  flavour.  Leader  had  more  fruit  than 
Monarch,  and  taken  altogether  did  better,  but 
nothing  to  be  compared  to  Royal  Sovereign. 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries  and  Currants  (Red, 
White  and  Black)  carried  heavy  crops  ;  Morello 
Cherries  are  also  cropping  well.  Plums,  Peaches, 
Apricots  and  Nectarines  are  very  scarce. 

Vegetables  with  me  this  year  have  been 
remarkably  good,  although  there  was  very  cold 
weather  during  May  and  early  in  June.  Potatoes 
have  been  very  good,  Sutton's  Ninety-told  doing 
well.  Harbinger  was  a  heavy  crop,  but  Ring- 
leader was  preferred  at  table.  It  is  not  such  a 
heavy  cropper  with  me.  Later  kinds  looked  well 
until  recently,  when  disease  appeared.  Cauli- 
flowers have  never  been  better,  i\Iagnum  Bonum 
and  Autumn  Mammoth  producing  fine  heads. 
Onions  are  quite  up  to  their  usual  standard ; 
winter  ones  were  a  grand  crop,  the  best  variety 
with  me  being  Giant  Rocca.  Those  sown  under 
glass  in  January  and  planted  out  in  April  are 
very  good,  and  1  find  that  if  these  plants  are  put 
in  with  a  dibber  about  6  inches  from  plant  to 
plant  and  about  1  foot  from  row  to  row,  I  can 
get  a  heavier  crop  than  by  sowing  in  drills  in  the 
usual  way.  Of  course,  if  larger  Ijulbs  are  desired, 
you  must  allow  more  room  for  the  plants  and 
manure  the  ground  well.  Cabbage,  Broad  Beans, 
early  Carrots,  summer  Beet,  Turnips  and  early 
Celery  have  done  well.  Runner  and  French 
Beans  were  long  in  coming  in,  but  are  now  carry- 
ing heavy  crops.  Broccoli  and  Kale  are  healthy, 
and  are  now  growing  fast. — J.  Dymock. 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 


RH(^DOTHAMNUS  CHAM.-ECISTUS  AT 
KEW. 

The  engraving  that  appears  on  this  page  is  a 
charming  representation  of  this  beautiful  alpine 
shrub  in  flower  in  the  rockery  at  Kew  last 
spring.  The  species  is  one  better  known  among 
gardeners  by  repute  perhaps  than  by  actual  ex- 
perience, for  it  is  one  of  the  most  uncommon 
of  ericaceous  plants  in  gardens  and  one  of  the 
most  difticult  to  establish.  It  was  originally 
introduced  to  this  country  in  178(3,  in  which 
year  Messrs.  Loddiges,  the  well-known  nm-sery- 
men  of  Hackney,  had  seeds  sent  to  them  from 
the  mountains  of  Carniola,  in  Austria.  It  is 
by  no  means  rare  in  a  wild  state,  being  found 
in  the  Tyrol  (often  in  large  patclies)  as  well  as 
in  Carniola.  Loddiges  raised  and  flowered  it 
from  seed,  but  a  similar  success  appears  to  have 
been  very  seldom  attained  since.  As  I  have 
seen  it,  it  has  been  imported  in  the  shape  of 
living  plants,  which  consist  as  a  rule  of  long, 
straggling  stems  not  well  furnished  with  either 
roots  or  foliage.  It  was  in  this  condition  that 
the  plant  now  figured  reached  Kew  five  or  six 
years  ago,  but,  more  fortunate  than  several 
others,  it  managed  to  survive,  and,  once  esta- 
blished, it  has  increased  in  size  and  flowered  in 
greater  beauty  every  year  since.  In  culti- 
vating this  plant,  the  factors  most  im- 
portant to  success  appear  to  be  full  ex- 
posure of  the  foliage  to  sunlight,  combined 
with  cool,  uniformly  moist  conditions  at  the 
root.  This  has  been  secured  at  Kew  by 
planting  it  in  a  sunny  position  in  a  crevice  or 
small  pocket  between  the  stones,  which  keep 
the  roots  permanently  moist  and  protected 
from  the  liot  .sun  that  the  leaves  enjoy.  The 
compost  sliould  consist  mainly  of  good  loam,  to 
which  a  small  proportion  of  peat  may  be  added, 
and  which  should  be  free  from  calcareous  matter. 
The  genus  Rhodotliamnus  is  comprised  in 
this  little  plant,   which   is  a  dwarf    evergreen 
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shrub  of  almost  iirocumbent  habit,  and  keops 
as  a  rule  below  1  foot  in  height.  Its  leaves  are 
ovate,  from  a  (|uarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch 
long,  thickly  clustered  on  the  twigs,  and  have 
the  margins  set  with  slender  hairs.  It  flowers 
towards  the  end  of  April  and  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  produces  its  blossoms  in  clusters  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoots.  From  two  to  four 
flowers  are  in  the  cluster,  and  each  is  about 
1  [  inches  in  diameter,  the  free  portions  of  tlie 
petals  fully  expanded,  as  the  engraving  sliows. 
The  colour  is  a  pale  clear  pink  with  a  ring  of  a 
<leeper  shade  in  the  centre.  A  feature  of  the 
flower  also  is  the  long  stamens. 

This  plant  was  origin.ally  called  Uhododen- 
<lroii  Chama'cistus  by  Linnreus,  a  name  tliat  is 
often  applied  to  it  still.  It  is,  liowever,  more 
nearly  related  to  tlie  Ledums  and  Kalmias  than 
the  Rhododendrons.  W.  J.  B. 


The  claret-coloured  Vine  is  not  planted 
nearly  so  much  as  it  deserves.  At  one  end  of  the 
mansion  at  Gunton  Park,  that  was  burnt  some 
few  years  since,  a  plant  of  this  Vine  is  now  20  feet 
high.  The  foliage  is  very  handsome,  with  that 
purple  colour  which  renders  it  so  attractive,  and 
which  will  deepen  as  the  autumn  advances.  The 
leaves  do  not  fall  nearly  so  cjuickly  as  in  the  case 
of  Vitis  inconstans,  for  instance,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  all  the  more  desirable. — E.  M. 

Tecoma  radicans. — At  this  time  of  year  few 
things  are  more  beautiful  than  a  large  plant  of 
this  line  climber  against  a  south  wall  or  trellis. 
The  growth  is  very  free,  and  the  fine  fulvous 
red  blossoms  show  up  grandly  against  the  deep 
^reen  foliage  and  stems.  To  grow  the  plant  and 
flower  it  at  its  best,  a  sheltered  place  is  neces- 
sary, yet  a  place  where  plenty  of  light  reaches 
the  plant  from  every  side,  this  ensuring  a 
thorough  ripening  of  the  wood.  Being  a  very 
vigorous  grow-er,  the  border  for  it  should  be  rich 
4ind  well  drained,  and  the  surface  must  be  mulched 
if  any  fear  of  drought  exists.  But  where  it  has 
the  run  of  a  border  of  any  extent  the  roots  are 
almost  sure  to  ramble  about  until  they  find  some- 
thing to  suit  them.  The  plants  then  virtually 
look  after  themselves.  Pruning  consists  in  cut- 
ting out  as  much  as  is  necessary  every  season  of 
the  wood  that  has  flowered,  and  the  less  of  this 
the  better  where  there  is  room  for  it  to  extend. 
A  fine  plant  will  produce  an  immense  amount  of 
bloom  when  thus  left  alone,  each  of  the  shoots 
being  terminated  by  one  of  the  large  panicles  of 
flower.  Its  propagation  is  easy,  the  present 
being  a  good  time  to  strike  cuttings  of  the  Mower- 
less  shoots  where  only  about  half  ripened.  It 
may  also  be  grown  from  layers  and  root  cuttings. 

Sophora  japonica.— During  this  hot  and  dry 
season,  when,  unless  in  especially  favoured  dis- 
tricts, nearl3'  all  our  deciduous  trees  present  a 
more  or  less  sere  and  withered  appearance,  this 
Sophora  still  retains  its  deep  rich  green  hue, 
which  is  at  once  sutficient  to  direct  attention  to 
it,  and  when  in  addition  it  is  laden  with  numer- 
ous racemes  of  cream-coloured  blossoms,  it  is  then 
particularly  noticeable,  standing  out  as  it  does 
as  the  last  of  our  flowering  trees.  This  Sophora 
forms,  as  a  rule,  a  dense,  round-headed  specimen, 
that  when  in  an  open  situation  frequently 
branches  at  but  a  little  height  from  the  ground. 
While  the  rich  tint  of  the  foliage  is  so  noticeable 
when  in  leaf,  it  is  also  conspicuous  during  the 
winter,  as  the  smooth  bark  of  the  young  shoots  is 
■of  a  deep  green  colour,  which  renders  it  very  dis- 
tinct. In  its  young  state  this  Sophora  makes  by 
far  the  greatest  headway  in  a  good  free  soil,  as 
the  roots  are  more  deeply  descending  than  those 
of  many  other  subjects.  This  very  circumstance 
enables  it  to  resist  drought  well  even  in  dry, 
gravelly  soils,  as  the  roots  penetrate  to  a  con- 
siderable <lepth  in  search  of  moisture.  The  same 
feature  can  be  observed  in  many  other  leguminous 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  may  be  seen  flourishing 
in  situations  where  more  surface-rooting  sub- 
jects   sufl'er    greatly.     The    Sophora  was   intro- 


duced into  this  country  in  \~it'A,  and,  as  implied 
by  the  s|>ecilio  name  of  japonica,  it  was  always 
regarded  as  a  native  of  Ja|)an  till  Professor 
.Sargent  visited  tluit  country  in  the  autumn  of 
18!)2,  and  gave  us  the  result  of  his  observations 
in  "The  Forest  Flora  of  Japan."  Ho  says  that 
the  Sophora  does  not  occur  in  tliat  country  in  a 
wild  state,  but  is  one  of  the  many  subjects  brought 
into  the  empire  from  China  and  Corea,  and  culti- 
vated to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  .Tapanese. 
Apart  from  individual  ditferences,  there  arc  a 
couple  of  well-marked  varieties,  which  must,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  curiosities 
than  of  high  ornamental  value.  They  are  varie- 
gata  (a  poor  thing)  and  pendula,  one  of  the  most 
pronounced  of  our  weeping  trees.  Apart  from  its 
uncommon  appearance  when  grafted  standard 
high,  it  is  very  curious  when  creeping  along  the 
ground. — H.  P. 

DEUTZIA  CORYMBIFLORA. 

We  owe  the  introduction  of  this  Deutzia  into 
Fr'ance  to  M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin,  wlio  I'oceived 
in  18!l.5  seed  from  Abbe  Farges,  of  the  Foreign 
Missions.  These  seeds  came  from  Western 
Se-Tchuen  (China).  They  germinated  freely 
and  some  of  the  plants  planted  out  produced 
flower-buds  in  November  the  same  year.  They 
flowered  in  April,  18'J(>,  with  M.  Boucher  in 
Paris,  to  whom  they  were  entrusted,  who  the 
following  year,  on  April  7,  1807,  was  able  to 
present  a  plant  in  flower  under  name  Deutzia 
corymbosa  to  the  National  Horticultural  Society 
of  France.  After  pointing  out  the  origin  of 
the  new  shrub,  M.  de  Vilmorin  set  forth  his 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  specific  name 
corymbosa  : — 

"The    drawing    given   in    the    "  Laubholz- 
kunde "    of    Dippel     for     Deutzia     corymbo.sa 
^Royle)      (after       Robert     Brown)      appeared 
applicable  to  this  plant.     The  "  Index  Ivewen- 
.sis  "  identified  D.  corymbosa  (R.   Brown)  with 
D.   parviflora   (Bunge).     M.    Franchet,  of   the 
Museum,  also  ascribed  to  D.  parviflora  (Bunge) 
the  flower  branches  which  were  submitted  to 
him  by  M.  de  Vilmorin.     M.  Maurice  de  Vil- 
morin  had  remarked   a   decided   difl'erence  in 
precocity  at  Barres,  in  18'.NJ,  between  the  two 
plants,  not  to  sjjeak  of  several  characteristics, 
and  M.   Lemoine  Fere  told  him   without   any 
hesitation  that  the  plants  of  which  he  showed 
them  dried  specimens  were  not  D.  parviflora. 
The     handbook    of    the    arboretum    at    Kew, 
later   b}'   five   or   six   years   than  the   "Index 
Kewensis,"  does  not  give  the  two  species  I), 
parviflora  (Bunge)  and  D.  corymbosa  (R.  Brown) 
as  synonymous.     The  probability,  therefore,  is 
that  the  difl'erences  between  them  are  sutficient 
to  proclaim  them  as  distinct  species,  and  that 
M.  Boucher's  plant  is  D.  corymbosa  (R.  Brown). 
On  referring  to  the  description  of  D.  corym- 
bosa  (R.    Brown)   it   is   seen   that  this    plant 
has,  like  D.  parviflora  (Bunge),   round  petals, 
and   that  it  is   distinguished    by  rather  larger 
flowers  and  by  the  petals  being  smooth,  whilst 
those  of  D.  parviflora  (Bunge)  are   hairy.     To 
us  these  characteristics  are  at  most  sutficient  to 
make  of  D.   corymbosa   (R.   Brown)   a   .simple 
variety   of    D.    parviflora   (Bunge).       There   is 
nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  which  permits  of 
identifying  it  with  our  plant.     It  is  also  impos- 
sible to  identify  it  with  D.  corymbosa  (Lind- 
ley),  which  is  none  other  than  D.  staminea  (R. 
Brown),   a  native  of  the  Himalayas  and  East 
Indies,  with  colourless  leaf,   very  late  bloom, 
and  insutticient  hardiness  for  our  climate.     Still 
less  is  it  a  question  of  identifying  it  with  D. 
corymbo.sa  (Hort.),   which  is  simply  a  form  of 
Philadeljjhus  inodorus  (L.). 

To  conclude,  the  name  corymbosa,  whether 
of  Robert  Brown,  Lindley,  or  the  horticul- 
turists, is  inapplicable  to  our  plant.     No  other 


species  described  until  our  day  can  be  identified 
with  it.  Tlie  three  most  allied  to  it  are  :  (1) 
D.  staminea  (R.  l>rown). — We  have  seen  how 
this  is  distinct  fnim  it,  and,  moreover,  a  single 
glance  is  sulMcient  to  take  in  the  diflerences 
between  them.  (2)  D.  Fargesi  (Franchet),  of 
Eastern  8e-Tchuen,  which  difl'ers  from  ours  by 
the  smallness  of  its  stature,  thick  leaves 
smooth  on  both  sides,  and  blunt  i)etals.  ('.i)  D. 
setchuensis  (Franchet),  of  Eastern  So-Tchuen. 
— M.  Franchet,  after  finding  points  of  resem- 
blance between  I),  corymbosa  and  1).  parvi- 
flora (Bunge),  ended  by  identifying  it  with  D. 
setchuensis  (Franchet).  But  the  description 
given  by  himself  to  this  last  species  does 
not  allow  of  any  such  identification  ;  in  fact 
he  attributes  to  it  a  small  leaf  and  a 
paucity  of  inflorescence,  petals  double  the 
length  of  the  stamens,  furnished  extensively 
with  hairs  and  starred  with  brown  centres, 
characteristics  none  of  which  belong  to  our 
plant.  We  consider  our.selves  authorised  to 
give  it  the  name  which  appears  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  D.  corymbiflora,  a  specific  term  not 
yet  appropriated  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Deutzia,  whilst  sufficiently  recalling  the  de- 
nomination under  which  the  plant  was  first  pre- 
sented to  the  public 

The  appearance  of  the  flowers  is  that  of 
Solanum  jasminoides,  only  smaller.  Their 
number  is  so  great,  that  they  cover  the  shrub 
like  a  dome  of  snow  for  more  than  a  month. 
The  normal  blooming  begins  in  the  second 
fortnight  of  .lune,  when  the  flowers  of  D.  crenata 
and  its  numerous  varieties  are  about  to  leave 
us,  and,  thanks  to  the  wealth  of  buds  opening 
in  succession,  the  bloom  at  the  end  of  -luly  is  as 
abundant  and  as  fresh  as  at  the  beginning.  It 
happens  often  indeed  that  the  year's  stems  ter- 
minate in  September  with  new-  inflorescences, 
without  prejudice  to  the  bloom  of  the  succeed- 
ing year.  Since  its  introduction  this  shrub  has 
stood  perfectly  in  the  open  the  rigours  of  our 
winters.  It  is,  therefore,  a  novelty  to  be  recom- 
mended, and  which  produces  the  finest  efl'ect, 
whether  isolated  in  the  centre  of  lawns  or 
arranged  in  small  groups  on  the  borders  of 
shrubberies. — E.  Lemoine,  in  Revue  Hoiiicole. 


VERONICAS. 


In  the  milder  districts  of  England  the  Veronicas 
form  a  very  beautiful  class  of  outdoor  shrubs, 
whose  value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  their 
flowering  season  extends  well  on  into  the  autumn, 
at  which  time  plants  of  this  class  in  bloom  are  by 
no  means  numerous.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  fre- 
quently cut  about  in  the  London  district,  and  to 
see  them  at  their  best  one  must  go  to  the  south 
or  west  of  England,  where,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  thej-  are  often  particu- 
larly fine.  Apart  from  their  value  as  outdoor 
shrubs,  they  are  also  very  useful  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months,  either  grown  alto- 
gether in  pots,  or  planted  out  during  the  summer 
and  lifted  towards  the  end  of  August.  One 
feature  that  stands  them  in  good  stead  for  this 
latter  mode  of  treatment  is  the  fact  that  they 
form  quite  a  dense  mass  of  fibrous  roots  and  very 
C(uickly  recover  from  the  check  of  removal,  con- 
tinuing to  flower  as  if  they  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed.  Of  course  the  plants  must 
be  kept  rather  close  and  shaded  with  occasional 
syringing  till  the  roots  are  again  active,  which 
will  not  take  many  days.  Even  comparatively 
small  plants  of  ^■el■onicas,  if  planted  out  as 
soon  as  sharp  frosts  are  over,  will  by  autumn 
form  neat  bushes  bristling  with  flowers,  whose 
beauty  (if  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed)  will  be 
limited  only  by  severe  weather.  This  refers,  of 
course,  to  districts  where  they  are  not  absolutely 
hardy,  and  not  to  localities  where  they  pass 
unscathed  through  the  winter.     They  all  strike 
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root  readily  from  cuttings  and  grow  awa^'  freely 
afterwards.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  brought 
into  Covent  Garden  Market  in  large  quantities, 
and  forna  very  familiar  objects  on  the  coster- 
mongers'  barrows  in  the  streets  of  London,  while 
they  may  be  seen  struggling  for  existence  on 
many  a  window-sill  and  balcony.  One  variety — 
V.  Andersoni  variegata— whose  shining  leaves  are 
freely  variegated  with  white,  has  long  been 
known,  but  is  not  so  popular  as  formerly,  when 
rows  of  one  subject  were  so  generally  seen.  A 
smaller-growing  compact  variety  with  variegated 
leaves — Silver  Star — received  an  award  of  merit 
last  autumn.  Another  variety  honoured  tlie  same 
as  the  preceding  is  La  Seduisante,  whose  long 
spikes  of  rich  reddish  purple  blossoms  are  very 
showy.  Purple  King,  a  compact  form  with  a 
profusion  of  purple  flowers,  was  raised  and  dis- 
tributed by  Messrs.  Veitch  a  few  years  ago,  and 
has  since  become  very  popular.  There  is  quite  a 
long  list  of  garden  varieties  of  these  slirubby 
Veronicas,  most  of  which  are  of  French  origin. 
One  is  occasionally  asked  for  the  best  white- 
flowered  form  belonging  to  this  section,  and  of 
those  I  have  met  with  the  first  place  would  be 
given  to  Reine  des  Blanches,  which  was  distri- 
buted by  M.  Hoste  in  ISfll.  Besides  this  last- 
named  gentleman,  another  raissr  of  these  Veronicas 
is  M.  Simon  Dolaux,  of  St.  Martin  du  Touch,  so 
well  known  from  his  connection  with  the  Chrysan- 
themum. The  above  notes  on  the  Veronicas 
refer  of  course  to  the  free-growing  varieties — 
hybrids  of  V.  Andersoni,  V.  salicifolia,  V.  decus- 
sata,  and  others  of  this  class,  and  not  to  the 
curious  little  shrubby  forms,  the  members  of  which 
are  more  suited  for  rockwork  than  for  other  pur- 
poses. T. 

NOTES  &  QUESTIONS.— TREES  &  SHRUBS. 


Ivy  and  Ceanothus  azureus  growing  to- 
gcther  against  a  south  wall  1  lately  saw,  and  was 
much  struck  with  the  combination.  The  close-grow- 
ing Ivy  jnade  a  capital  background  for  the  dark  blue 
tlowers  of  this  Ceanothus. — E.  ]\I. 

The  white  Elderberry. —While  the  black 
variety  of  Elderberry  is  found  growing  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  how  seldom  is  the  white 
variety  met  with.  The  only  two  places  that  I  know 
of  its  growing  are  Highlands  Park,  Chelmsford,  and 
Tborndon  Hall,  Brentwood,  both  in  Essex.  It  is  very 
vigorous  in  growth  and  bears  freely,  the  berries  being 
rather  larger  than  those  of  the  dark  variety.  It  makes 
escpllent  wine.  Even  where  the  fruit  is  not  put  to 
any  use  the  tree  is  wi;)rth  growing  for  ornament. — 
J.  C. 


A  GARDEN  STREAMLET. 

Water  in  the  garden  is  valuable  from  the 
artistic  point  ot  view,  since  it  permits  the 
grouping  around  its  verge  of  moisture-loving 
plants,  many  of  them  of  noble  form,  and  others 
the  embodiment  of  grace,  that  in  drier  posi- 
tions would  fail  to  attain  their  full  proportions, 
while  their  outlines  are  nowhere  shown  otf  to 
such  advantage  as  when  rising  from  the  water's 
edge.  Many  beautiful  pictures  are  formed  by 
lakelets  fringed  with  the  giant  leaves  of  the 
Gunneras,  with  the  tall,  pennoned  shafts 
of  Bamboos  or  Arundos,  and  with  the  white- 
ness of  the  Arum's  spathes,  while  on  the 
placid  surface  the  Water  Lilies  float  ;  but 
wliOe  such  a  scene  must  ever  hold  a  charm  for 
the  lover  of  tranquil,  natural  beauty,  the  run- 
ning stream,  breaking  here  and  there  into  falls, 
eddying  swiftly  round  a  bend,  or  lying  seem- 
ingly asleep  in  the  shady  pool,  where  on  the 
further  side,  beneath  overhanging  boughs,  the 
foam-flecks  from  the  cascade  above  circle  slowly, 
is  a  still  more  delightful  adjunct  to  the  pleasure 
ground.  It  charms  one  with  its  ever-changing 
moods,  now  murmuring  softly  as  it  ripples 
merrily  over  its  uneven  bed  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, now  voicing  a  deeper  note  as  it  plunges 
down  a  rocky  fall,  now  silent  as  it  glides  softly 


into  the  shadow,  where  the  great  Ferns  sweep 
their  curving  fronds  and  the  dragon-fly  makes  a 
momentary  brilliance.  Happy  are  those  whose 
garden  ground  contains  such  a  stream  —  a 
stream  which  should  be  a  delight  through  all 
the  changing  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  early 
spring  there  are  the  Snowdrops,  Scillas,  Ane- 
mones, Primroses,  Snowflakes,  and  early  Nar- 
cissi to  spangle  its  banks,  later  on  the  Poet's 
Dafl'odils,  rising  from  an  azure  carpet  of  For- 
get-me-not, then  come  the  Irises  and  Spir:eas, 
Lilies,  and  tall  Campanulas,   Mimulus,  scarlet 


is  necessary.  Sometimes  only  slight  alterations 
are  needful,  but  occasionally  circumstances 
compel  an  entirely  rearrangement  of  levels  and 
conformation.  It  is  in  the  latter  case  and 
where  water  is  laid  on  to  counterfeit  the  eflects 
of  a  natural  stream  that  the  ditt'erence  between 
artistically  designed  and  artificial  surroundings 
become  conspicuously  apparent.  (Jne  can,  un- 
fortunately, call  to  mind  numerous  instances 
where  falls  and  cascades,  which  should  have 
been  things  of  beauty,  have  been  rendered 
ofi'ensive  to  the  sight  by  reason  of  the  crude 


A  rocky  stream  in  a  garden  wtliin  three  miles  of  New  Street  Station^  Birmingham.    From  a 
photograph  sent  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Pulham. 


Lobelias,  and  a  host  of  other  flowers  that  will 
brighten  its  course  during  spring  and  summer, 
while  in  the  late  autumn  the  vivid  crimson  of 
the  Winter  Flag  and  the  scented  lavender 
blooms  ot  Iris  stylosa  will  not  permit  its  en- 
virons to  become  colourless. 

It  does  not  often  happen  that  natural  streams 
possessing  the  diverse  charms  already  alluded 
to  are  to  be  found  within  the  confines  of  the 
garden  grounds.  In  most  cases  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  existing  course  of  the  running  water 


stonework  within  which  they  are  confined  and 
tortured  out  of  all  semblance  to  Nature.  A 
glaring  case  of  such  misapplied  ingenuity  is  in 
my  mind's  eye  as  I  write.  In  this  iiLstance  it 
was  determined  to  lead  a  small  volume  of  water 
to  the  face  of  an  almost  precipitous  cliff',  at  the 
foot  of  which  a  narrow  pool  had  already  been 
constructed.  Although  a  gush  of  water,  appa- 
rently from  the  side  of  the  rock,  might  have  ap- 
peared slightly  incongruous,  it  would,  had  it 
been    allowed  to  find  its    own  way  down   the 
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20  feet  or  so  that  intervened  between  its  points 
of  appearance  and  destination,  have  been  little 
open  to  adverse  comment  after  the  cliff  had 
become  discoloured  by  its  flow.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  this  leave-alone  policy  being  pursued, 
a  more  ambitious  and  intinitely  more  aggres- 
sive design  was  conceived'  and  carried  out, 
artificial  rockwork  being  built  up  the  face  of  the 
clitt"  with  stones  absolutely  unlike  the  rock  in 
colour  and  texture,  the  most  ccmspicuous  posi- 
tions being  occupied  by  glistering  spar.  At 
the  point  of  its  egress  the  water,  instead  of 
trickling  unostt ntatiously  out  of  the  rock, 
flowed  in  an  even  semi-circle  over  a  lip  of 
cement  which  protruded  some  inches  beyond 
the  face  of  the  clill',  falling  thence  into  the 
cemented  course  i)repared  for  it,  which  zig- 
zagged aimlessly  amongst  the  piled-up  stones, 
escaping  eventually  into  an  oval  cement  basin, 
whence  it  brimmed  over  into  the  pool  below. 
Thus  was  a  feature  that  might  have  added 
materially  to  the  charms  of  the  garden  rendered 
an  eyesore  by  reason  of  its  intentionally  arti- 
ficial construction.  The  constructor  of  an  arti- 
ficial stream-garden  should  bo  imbued  with  a 
desire  to  work  with,  not  against,  Nature.  Water 
should  fall  naturally  over  stratified  rocks,  as  in 
the  accompanying  illustration,  which  affords 
ample  jjroof  that  artistic  and  natural  effect  may 
be  attained  even  by  artificial  means.  There 
should  be  a  reason  for  every  curve  of  the 
stream,  for  every  rock  that  bars  its  way.  A 
natural  obstruction  diverts  the  even  flow  (jf 
the  stream,  which  either  finds  its  way  through 
a  tract  offering  less  resistance  or,  failing  this, 
surmounts  the  obstacle,  deepening  into  a  pool 
above  and  falling  in  a  cascade  to  a  lower  level 
on  the  further  side.  In  the  picture  before  us 
we  see  in  the  distance  a  vista  through  which 
the  water  flows  placidly  along  a  higher  level  ; 
as  it  nears  the  half-submerged  stones  at  the 
head  of  the  fall  it  whitens  into  foam  at  the 
contact,  and,  passing  on,  leaps  from  ledge  to 
ledge,  till,  shrouded  by  Flag  leaves,  it  finds  rest 
again  in  the  still  pool  on  whose  surface  the 
Ferns  and  overshadowing  boughs  are  mirrored. 

S.  W.  F. 


AUCiUST  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 

TiiK  rainfall  for  the  past  month  has  been  below 
the  average,  amounting  to  but  2' 10  inches  on 
thirteen  days,  against  an  average  fall  for  August 
of  2  "8  inches,  while  during  the  same  month  of 
1897  .331  inches  of  rain  fell  on  twenty  days.  The 
rainfall  for  the  past  eight  months  of  the  year 
shows  a  great  decrease  compared  with  the  aver- 
age fall  for  the  period  and  for  that  recorded  dur- 
ing the  same  months  of  last  year,  the  figures 
being  1316  inches  of  rain  on  ninety  days,  from 
January  1  to  August  31  in  the  present  year, 
23'84  inches  on  117  days  during  the  same  period 
of  1S97,  and  an  average  fall  for  that  time  of 
2041  inches.  We  are,  therefore,  at  present  7'2.5 
inches  behind  our  average  rainfall  for  the  year 
and  10  t)4  inches  behind  that  of  last  year.  The 
greatest  fall  of  the  month  was  114  inches  on  the 
18th,  which  fell  within  the  space  of  about  three 
hours.  Of  sunshine  we  have  had  193  hours  35 
minutes,  which  is  a  trifle  in  excess  of  the  average 
for  the  month  of  192  hours  45  minutes,  but  much 
below  the  record  for  August,  1897,  which  was 
217  hours  3."i  minutes.  During  the  past  eight 
months  1.3(17  hours  2.5  minutes  of  sunshine  have 
been  registered  compared  with  1.3.39  hours  in  the 
same  months  of  1897,  and  an  average  for  the 
period  of  1.321  hours  4.5  minutes.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  month  has  been  high,  reach- 
ing 630°  against  61-2"  in  August,  1897,  and  an 
average  for  the  month  of  61  -4°.  The  highest  sun 
temperature  has  been  124-2''  and  the  highest 
screen  reading  789°  on  the  16th,  which  is  the 
highest  experienced  dunng  the  year,  and  higher 
than  any  screen  reading  of  1897,  in  which  year 


the  highest,  787°,  was  registered  during  the 
month  of  .July.  Tlie  lowest  screen  temperature 
was  48'2''  on  the  9th,  and  the  lowest  grass  read- 
ing 4,5  2°  on  the  same  date.  The  month  has  been 
fairly  calm,  the  total  horizontal  movement  of  the 
wind  having  been  (i2S6  milcK  against  7977  miles 
in  August,  1897.  The  highest  daily  record  was 
421  miles  on  the  30th,  while  the  greatest  hourly 
speed  was  reached  between  the  hours  of  8  and 
9  p.m.  on  the  same  date,  when  a  rate  of  30  miles 
per  hour  was  recorded.  Ozone  has  been  remark- 
ably absent  from  the  atmosphere,  barely  .50  per 
cent,  of  the  possible  having  been  present. 

In  spite  of  the  dry  weather  experienced  during 
the  past  two  months  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  autumn.  The  ( 'hestnut 
hard  by,  which  is  always  the  first  of  the  wood- 
land to  shift  its  verdant  mantle  for  a  robe  of  crim- 
son and  gold,  is  still  darkly  green  ;  whereas  in 
former  years  its  ruddy  glow  was  gleaming  down 
the  lane  ere  August  had  waned,  and  though  the 
absence  of  insect  life  in  the  coohns  upper  air, 
from  which  the  swifts  draw  their  food  supplies, 
has  caused  them  to  leave  for  sunnier  climes,  the 
swallows  and  martins,  whose  prey  is  found  in  the 
warmer  layers  of  atmosphere  that  more  closely 
envelope  the  earth's  surface,  have  as  yet  shown 
no  disposition  to  collect  in  companies  on  the 
house-tops  and  essay  sudden,  brief  flights  pre- 
paratory to  taking  a  prolonged  farewell  of  our 
northern  shores ;  indeed,  some  of  the  young 
martins  are  but  learning  the  use  of  their  pinions. 
This  tardy  coming  of  autumn  is  a  welcome  re- 
prieve. For  a  little  longer  we  may  ignore  the 
presence  on  the  threshold  of  the  forerunner  of 
winter,  but  it  can  be  now  but  a  question  of  days 
before  the  gleam  of  her  bright  mantle  will  become 
visible  on  woodland  and  hedgerow. 

In  the  garden  Achillea  ptarmica  fl.-pl.  The 
Pearl  has  continued  to  flower  abundantly,  and 
the  Monkshood  (Aeonitum  Napellus)  has  borne  a 
second  crop  of  blue  bloom-spires.  In  a  corner  of 
the  wild  garden  the  giant  Acanthus  mollis  and 
the  dwarfergrowing  A.  spinosus  have  perfected 
their  tall  flower-rods,  those  of  the  former  reaching 
a  height  of  over  7  feet.  Close  to  these,  near  an 
old  dipping-well,  Gunnera  scabra  spreads  abroad 
its  rugged  leaves,  and  Siebold's  Plantain  Lily 
shows  its  cordate,  blue-green  foliage,  while  strong 
plants  of  Canna  Ehmanni  iridiflora,  5  feet  in 
height,  display  many  a  pendent  rose-lake  flower- 
cluster  above  the  smoothness  of  their  Musa-like 
leaves.  There  are  few  Cannas  that  can  compare 
for  grace  of  form  and  delicacy  of  colouring  with 
this,  which  is  quite  hardy  in  light  soil  in  the 
south-west.  The  light  blue  of  Agathiea  cojlestis 
has  a  charming  effect  in  the  garden,  especially 
when  associated  with  some  more  vivid  colour. 
In  sheltered  situations  this  will  live  through  the 
winter,  and  in  a  particularly  favoured  garden  I 
have  seen  a  plant,  nearly  3  feet  through,  blossom- 
ing almost  in  mid-winter.  The  bright  orange  of 
Alstricmeria  aurantiaca  was  visible  in  the  borders 
well  into  the  month,  but  the  more  tenderly 
coloured  hybrid  forms  were  flowerless  before  the 
commencement  of  August.  Sweet  Alyssum,  with 
its  honeyed  perfume,  attracted  the  hive-bees  from 
far  and  near,  and  the  white  Antirrhinums,  where 
the  seeding  spikes  have  been  removed,  have  formed 
attractive  breadths  of  colour.  Anemone  japonica 
alba  Honorine  .Jobert,  over  5  feet  in  height,  has 
been  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  if  anything  more 
floriferous  than  usual,  not  commencing  in  mid- 
•July,  as  it  did  last  year,  but  expanding  its  earliest 
blossoms  on  the  opening  day  of  August.  Of  the 
perennial  Asters,  or  Starworts,  A.  Amellus  bessa- 
rabicus  with  its  large  purple,  golden-centred 
flowers  has  been  conspicuous,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  the  white  Aster  Novi-Belgii 
Harpur  -  Crewe  commenced  to  blossom.  The 
Plume  Poppy  (Bocconia  cordata)  was  a  striking 
sight  early  in  the  month  with  its  tall  spires  of 
inflorescence  of  ivory-white  and  burnt-almond 
colour  and  its  deeply-cut,  glaucous  foliage,  whose 
reverse  showed  silver-grey  when  stirred  by  the 
wind.  In  deep  and  moist  soil  this  subject  will 
attain  a  height  of  8  feet,  and  is  especially  adapted 
for  positions  where  its  attractions  can  be  thrown 


into  high  relief  by  a  background  of  evergreens. 
The  Belladonna  Lilies  have  already  commenced 
their  display,  their  bright  pinkmurgincd  pet.al8 
being  well  setoff  by  the  chocolate-coloured  flower- 
stcm.H.  The  variety  known  as  blanda,  paler  in  tint 
and  with  petals  more  rellexed,  appears  as  hardy  as 
the  type.  The  tuberous  Begonias  have  been  a  blaze 
of  gorgeous  colour  which  has  week  by  week  in- 
creased in  volume.  Of  the  Bellllowers,  the  tall 
Chimney  Campanula  (C.  pyramidalis)  has  reared 
aloft  its  stately  spires  of  bloom,  purple,  white, 
and  mauve,  while  the  different  forms  of  C. 
carpatica  have  also  been  in  flower.  Many  a 
border  has  been  bright  with  the  large-flowered 
Cannas  with  their  vivid  scarlets  and  yellows,  and 
the  Marguerite  Carnations  are  blossoming  bravely 
in  a  number  of  gardens.  The  slender  bloom- 
spikes  of  Chelone  barbata,  loosely  set  with  hang- 
ing tubular  blossoms  of  bright  scarlet,  have  been 
very  attractive,  and  Chrysanthemum  maximum 
has  produced  its  large  Daisy-like  flowers  in  pro- 
fusion, the  type,  however,  being  far  inferior  to 
the  variety  known  under  the  name  of  C.  m.  grandi- 
llorum,  a  rather  earlier  blossomer,  whose  flowers 
are  larger  and  whose  growth  is  dwarfer  and  less 
coarse.  The  first  pale  purple  blooms  of  the 
autumn  Crocus  (Colchicum  autumnale)  are  already 
in  evidence,  and  Cosmos  bipinnatus  is  expanding 
blossoms  on  plants  sown  in  the  open  ground. 
The  white  variety  is  a  cluarming  flower,  its  deli- 
cately-cut Xigella  like  foliage  rendering  it  par- 
ticularly pleasing.  Coreopsis  grandiflora  still 
maintains  the  brilliance  of  its  golden  yellow,  but 
after  its  extended  flowering  it  naturally  shows  a 
disposition  to  reduce  both  the  number  and  the  size 
of  its  blossoms.  If  these  are  never  allowed  to 
wither  on  the  plant  it  is  astonishing  for  how 
lengthened  a  period  it  will  continue  to  bloom. 
Later  sown  batches  of  the  blue  Cornflower  pro- 
vide pretty  breadths  of  colour  here  and  there,  and 
in  a  sheltered  garden  a  bed  of  Crinumcapensehas 
been  crowned  with  several  massive  umbels  of 
flesh-pink  flowers.  Cypella  Herberti  is  evidently 
weaker  than  the  preceding  year,  as  only  six  blos- 
soms have  expanded  against  five  times  as  many  in 
1897. 

It  is  in  August  and  September  that  the  Dahlias 
are  at  their  best,  and  none  are  so  admired  as  those 
possessing  the  true  Cactus  shape  of  Juarezi. 
Many  of  the  most  perfectly  shaped  and  coloured 
flowers,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  thrown  u]) 
from  the  foliage  to  give  an  ornamental  effect 
to  the  plant  unless  the  latter  be  judiciously 
thinned.  Of  scarlets  and  crimjons  there  is  nothi  ng 
in  form  and  hue  of  flower  to  oust  the  first  intro- 
duced of  the  class,  Juarezi.  Other  handsome 
flowers  of  this  and  allied  shades  are  Gloriosa, 
Harry  Strudwick,  J.  E.  Frewen,  Mayor  Haskins, 
Miss  Annie  Jones,  Mrs.  A.  Beck,  Professor  Bald- 
win and  Starfish ;  good  yellows  are  Blanche 
Keith,  Daffodil,  Eileen  Palissier,  John  H.  Roach 
and  Lady  Penzance ;  of  maroons,  Matchless  and 
Night  are  excellent ;  while  of  different  shades  of 
salmon,  Alfred  Vasey,  Fusilier,  Mrs.  Wilson 
Noble  and  Tillie  are  charming  flowers.  Beauty 
of  Arundel  and  Cycle  are  of  a  glowing  lake  tint, 
the  latter  being  of  better  form,  while  Bridesmaid 
and  Dehcata  are  of  delightfully  blended  pink  and 
sulphur,  and  Island  (,)ueen,  a  pretty  pink  suffused 
with  lavender.  Cactus  Dahlias  are  weakest  in 
the  white  varieties,  of  which  the  new  Keynes' 
White  gives  promise  of  being  the  best  ;  the  pick 
of  the  other  whites,  Mrs.  A.  Peart  and  Mrs.  F. 
Fell,  are  far  from  being  of  ideal  Cactus  form. 
Here  and  there  side  spikes  of  the  blue  Delphiniums 
are  still  bright,  and  the  brilliant  crimson  of 
Dianthus  Napoleon  HI.  m.ake3  a  spot  of  colour  in 
the  foreground  of  the  border,  while  a  few  yellow 
stars  of  Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum  Har- 
pur-Crewe  mark  the  clumps  that  in  the  spring 
were  sheets  of  golden  bloom.  The  handsome 
(Mobe  Thistle  (Echinops  Ritro)  has  borne  aloft 
its  blue  spheres,  and  Erigeron  speciosus,  after  a 
lengthened  flowering  period,  still  produces  its 
lavender-blue,  yellow-centred  star  flowers,  while 
the  Mexican  Daisy  (Erigeron  mucronatus)  is  blos- 
soming as  profusely  as  in  mid-June.  The  Coral 
Tree  (Erythrina  crista-galli)  has  been  especially 
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effective  during  the  past  month,  large  plants 
of  it  growing  to  a  height  of  about  6  feet 
in  front  of  a  wall  and  bearing  long  racemes  of 
bright  crimson  flowers,  some  of  them  almost 
3  feet  in  length.  These  spikes  are  handsome  for 
indoor  decoration,  but  discretion  has  to  be 
exercised  in  cutting  them,  as  both  stems  and 
leaves  are  furnished  with  sharp,  curved  thorns, 
which  are  capable  of  tearing  the  tiesh  ciuelly.  In 
cottage  gardens  Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  grown  into 
tree  size,  is  studded  thickly  with  innumerable 
flowers  of  glowing  crimson.  Gaillardias  are  still 
bright  with  their  red  and  gold,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month  the  CJoat's  Rues  ((iaiega)  were 
still  very  decorative,  the  Pea-like  blossoms  last- 
ing well  in  the  hot  weather.  The  tall  Cape 
Hyacinths  (Galtonia  candicans),  with  their  tiers 
of  loosely-poised  ivory  bells,  are  most  effective  in 
the  garden,  especially  when  associated  with 
brightly-coloured  flowers,  such  as  Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis  or  Salvia  patens.  On  sunny  banks 
the  Gazania's  orange  blazes,  and  here  and  there 
a  spot  of  scarlet  shows  where  Geum  coccineum  is 
still  blooming.  In  many  a  garden  sheaves  of  the 
scarlet  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis  have  created  a 
brilliant  effect,  while  the  less  pronounced  tints  of 
G.  Lemoinei,  with  their  pale  sulphurs  and  buffs 
and  blotches  of  chestnut  and  maroon,  have  well 
repaid  closer  inspection.  The  delicate  fiower-lace 
of  Gypsophila  paniculata  has  foamed  over  the 
margins  of  borders  in  billows  of  transparent  grey. 
It  is  as  charming  in  the  garden  as  it  is  for  indoor 
decoration,  its  contour  and  suggestion  of  subdued 
colour  rendering  it  unique  in  the  garden,  while  it 
is  indispensable  for  arrangement  with  cut  flowers 
of  almost  every  description,  retaining,  indeed, 
much  of  its  lightness  and  grace  long  after  the  sap 
has  dried  in  its  hair-fine  stems.  As  the  month 
was  waning,  the  Golden  Rods  (Solidago  ambigua) 
began  to  show  their  yellow-sprayed  bloom  heads  in 
odd  corners  of  the  cottage  gardens,  where  many  a 
stately  Hollyhock  reared  their  massive  spires  of 
double  and  single  blossoms  against  the  white- 
washed walls. 

The  perennial  Sunflowers  have  spread  their  gold 
over  the  garden,  Helianthus  multiflorus  and  H.  m. 
fl.-pl.  Soleil  d'Or  being  the  first  to  attain  perfec- 
tion, followed  later  in  the  month  by  H.  hetiflorus 
and  H.  rigidus  Miss  Mellish,  while  H.  giganteus 
began  to  show  a  fringe  of  pale  gold  where  its 
lofty  growths  hid  the  turning  of  the  lane  ere 
August  had  departed.  In  sheltered  spots  plants 
of  Heliotrope  that  had  survived  the  winter  in  the 
open  had  made  fine  clumps  odorous  with  blossom. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  month  the  variegated  Day 
Lily  (Hemerocallis  Kwanso  fl.-pl.  fol.  var.)  was 
still  producing  its  orange-buff  blooms,  while  the 
great  Hydrangea  bushes  daily  enlarged  their 
orbed  flower-heads,  here  light-blue  around  the 
boles  of  giant  Elms,  here  flesh  colour  and  pink  at 
the  edge  of  the  shrubbery.  Lavatera  trimestris, 
where  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  run  to  seed,  has 
remained  decorative  in  the  garden,  while  for 
floral  arrangement  the  satin-pink,  crimson,  and 
white  flowers  are  mast  attractive,  lasting  well  in 
water  if  cut  before  fully  expanded.  Of  Lilies,  the 
scarlet  Turk's-cap  (L.  chalcedonicum)  ushered  in 
the  month  with  its  glorious  colouring,  more  vivid 
than  that  of  any  other  Lily.  L,  canadense,  L. 
pardalinum,  and  L.  superbum  also  blossomed,  but 
not  so  strongly  as  in  the  preceding  year,  while  L. 
Humboldti  was  far  finer,  throwing  up  6  feet-high 
flower-stems  plentifully  set  with  orange-yellow, 
lake-spotted  blooms.  L.  auratum  flowered  well 
in  many  instances,  some  in  a  neighbouring  garden 
having  attained  a  height  of  between  7  feet  and  8 
feet,  while  in  my  own  some  imported  bulbs  have 
bloomed  fairly  for  the  sixth  year  in  succession. 
After  the  rest  of  the  Lilies  had  passed  the  zenith 
of  their  beauty,  L.  speciosum  was  for  a  short  space 
belle  of  the  Lily  bed,  soon  to  give  place  to  L. 
tigrinum  splendens  and  L.  t.  Fortunei,  the  latter 
being  the  more  satisfactory  with  me  and  attaining 
a  height  of  about  7  feet.  Lobelia  cardinalis  has 
been  and  still  is  blooming  grandly,  its  vermilion 
flower-spikes,  3  feet  and  4  feet  high,  rising  out  of 
a  mass  of  Gentian-blue  Salvia  patens,  an  opu- 
lence of  colour  effective  both  at  a  distance  and 


near  at  hand.  The  Lobelia  plants  have  now  been 
undisturbed,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
late  autumn  division,  for  six  years,  and  have  never 
been  afforded  the  slightest  protection  during  the 
coldest  winters.  They  are  growing  in  heavy  soil 
in  close  proximity  to  water  and  have  endured 
20°  of  frost  with  impunity.  L.  rosea  is  also 
blossoming  hard  by.  In  positions  slightly  screened 
from  the  sun,  the  scarlet  flower-heads  of  Lychnis 
chalcedonica  were  noticeable  early  in  the  month, 
while  in  waterside  gardens  the  rosy  Loosestrife 
(Ly thrum)  was  to  be  seen  blooming.  At  the  verge 
of  shrubberies  the  rigid  flower  spikes  of  the  Knip- 
hofias  blaze  against  the  dark  background,  and  the 
Montbretias  brighten  the  garden  with  their 
sheaves  of  graceful  orange-scarlet  flower-scapes. 
The  crimson  Bergamot  (Monarda  didyma)  and  its 
white  variety  were  both  in  bloom  during  the  early 
days  of  the  month,  their  display  being  continued 
by  M.  hirta,  while  here  and  there  along  a  shady 
path  a  few  pendent  yellow  blossoms  of  the  Welsh 
Poppy  (Meconopsis  cambrica)  might  be  desci'ied 
throughout  the  month.  The  sweet  -  scented 
Tobacco  plant  (Nicotiana  atfinis)  still  perfumes  the 
garden  during  the  gloaming — now,  alas,  arriving 
all  too  quickly — when  the  giant  Evening  Prim- 
rose ((.Enothera  Lamarckiana)  expands  its  pale 
yellow  blossoms  to  the  twilight  dews,  and  in  the 
morning  sunlight  Oxalis  floribunda  rosea  is  still 
bright. 

The  Tufted  Pansies  are  still  fresh  and  delightful, 
but  the  Poppies  have  aided  little  in  the  floral 
adornments  of  August.  A  few  fragile  apricot- 
tinted  blossoms  have  expanded  on  Papaver  pilo- 
sum,  and  here  and  there  the  Iceland  and  Shirley 
Poppies  have  yielded  bright  infrequent  flowers. 
Paris  Daisies,  yellow  and  white,  have  been 
blossoming  freely,  the  young  plants  having  con- 
tinued the  display  so  lavishly  provided  by  the  old 
specimens  in  the  early  summer,  while  the  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums  are  still  almost  as  attractive 
as  a  month  ago.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  leaves  of  these  plants  when  bruised  emit 
a  distinct  Ivy  smell.  The  herbaceous  Phloxes 
were  bright  at  the  commencement  of  the  month, 
when  Phygelius  capensis  was  producing  on  4-feet- 
high  stems  its  brilliant  flower-racemes.  Towards 
the  close  of  August  the  calyces  of  the  Winter 
Cherries  (Physalis  Alkekengi  and  P.  Franchetti) 
commenced  to  assume  the  tint  of  orange  that  will 
grow  brighter  with  the  succeeding  month.  A 
large  plant  of  Plumbago  capensis  planted  against 
a  sheltered  cliff,  which  has  passed  through  the 
winter  in  the  open  uninjured,  is  covered  with  its 
light  blue  bloom-clusters,  while  P.  Larpentas  is 
bearing  its  more  deeply  tinted  flowers  in  the  rock 
garden,  where  Polygonum  capitatum  and  P. 
vaccinifolium  are  in  bloom.  Before  the  month 
had  waned  the  tall  Pyrethrum  uliginosum  had 
commenced  to  expand  its  slender  rayed  white 
stars,  while  two  of  the  Coneflowers  (Rudbeckia 
Newmani  and  R.  purpurea)  both  useful  autumn 
plants,  were  in  bloom.  The  single  white  Macart- 
ney Rose  has  borne  many  of  its  simple  faintly- 
scented  blossoms,  which,  though  not  so  large  as 
those  of  R.  hevigata,  have  the  merit  of  opening 
until  mid-October.  The  Tea  Roses  have  bloomed 
well  in  spite  of  the  drought,  and  some  of  the 
Austrian  Briers  have  given  a  second  flower  crop. 
In  some  gardens  scarlet  Salvias,  which  live 
through  a  mild  winter,  have  been  in  flower,  S. 
coccinea  and  S.  fulgens  being  the  varieties  most 
generally  met  with.  This  year's  plants  of 
Scabiosa  caucasica  are  now  producing  their 
charming  pale  lilue  flowers,  and  the  Sea  Lavender 
(Statice  latifolia)  has  perfected  its  graceful 
inflorescence.  The  great  Sunflowers  in  rows  hang 
their  broad  brown  discs  in  many  a  cottage 
garden,  and  the  Sweet  Peas  are  still  gladdening 
the  garden  and  house  with  their  perfumed, 
suavely-tinted  flowers.  Early  in  the  month  the 
Tigridias  formed  a  picture  of  marvellous  splen- 
dour, the  great,  widely-spread  blossoms,  scarlet, 
lake,  white,  and  yellow,  all  sumptuously  spotted, 
poised  on  the  bed  like  gorgeous  tropical  butter- 
flies. Tradescantia  virginica  has  borne  its  violet 
blooms,  and  Zauschneria  californica  a  profusion 
of  its  bright  vermilion  flowers,  while  the  single 


scarlet  Zinnias  make  vivid  breadths  of  colour  here 
and  there.     Of 

Shrubs  and  Trees, 

large  plants  of  Aralia  japonica  have  produced 
their  Ivy-like  flowers,  while  the  feathery  flower- 
plumes  of  Alalia  spinosa  have  had  a  distinctly 
charming  effect  jioised  above  its  spreading  leaves. 
When  growing  this  subject,  the  best  result  is  ob- 
tained by  keeping  it  to  a  single  stem  until  it  is  at 
least  12  feet  in  height,  when  it  may  be  allowed  to 
branch  at  will :  by  this  method  of  treatment  a  tall, 
clear  stem  is  obtained,  the  effect  of  the  tree  being 
almost  Palm-like  for  a  year  or  two  after  the 
desired  height  of  stem  has  been  attained,  while 
afterwards  the  effect  produced  is  far  preferable 
to  that  provided  by  specimens  allowed  to  assume 
bush  form  at  an  early  age.  Arundo  conspicua 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  gardens  in  the  south- 
west, being  practically  hardy  in  that  district,  and 
large  clumps,  with  thirty  to  fifty  lissom  tihafts, 
tipped  with  silky,  drooping  plumes,  bending 
gracefully  and  swaying  with  every  breath  of  air, 
are  extremely  effective,  far  more  so,  indeed,  than 
the  stift'er,  though  more  hardy  Pampas  Grass.  A 
sheltered  position  should  be  provided  for  this 
Arundo,  for  the  slender  shafts  are  easily  broken  by 
strong  winds.  Choisya  ternata  has  whitened  with 
an  autumnal  blossoming,  and  Cytisus  racemosus  is 
in  many  cases  golden  with  bloom.  Early  in  the 
month  I  observed  Catalpa  bignonioides  in  flower, 
while  later  on  Clethra  arborca  was  bearing  its 
clusters  of  white  bells.  Desfontainea  spinosa  has 
spangled  its  Holly-like  foliage  with  its  scarlet  tube 
flowers,  and  Escallonia  macrantha  is  bearing  a 
second  crop  of  rosy  bloom,  while  the  white-flowered 
E.  montevidensis  has  produced  its  scented  flower- 
spikes,  on  which  on  sunny  September  days  the 
red  admiral  butterflies  love  to  linger.  The  Rose 
of  Sharon  (Hibiscus  syriacus)  has  blossomed  pro- 
fusely, the  pure  white  variety  known  as  H.  s. 
totus  albus  being  by  far  the  most  ornamental 
form.  The  large  standard  Magnolia  grandiflora 
has  this  year  excelled  itself  in  floriferousness. 
During  the  past  month  this  tree,  which  has  a 
height  of  over  2()  feet  and  a  branch-spread  of  over 
30  feet,  has  borne  almost  '200  odorous  white 
chalices,  and  as  it  is  now  at  the  zenith  of  its 
flower-production,  ten  to  twenty  blossoms  open- 
ing each  sunny  morning,  should  reach  a  total  of 
500  blooms  during  the  present  season.  During 
the  month  I  chanced  to  see  a  large  standard  bush 
of  Cydonia  (Pyrus)  japonica  some  8  feet  in  height 
and  as  much  through  that  was  bearing  a  fine  crop 
of  fruit  from  the  size  of  marbles  to  that  of  Wal- 
nuts. Leycesteria  formosa  is  bearing  its  white 
flowers  in  their  conspicuous  purple  bracts  in 
quantity  on  gracefully  arching  sprays.  The 
Virgin's  Bower  (Clematis  Flammula)  has  been 
prominent  amongst  the  climbers  with  its  myriad 
ivory-white,  richly  perfumed  stars,  and  the  large 
purple  blossoms  of  C.  Jackmani  have  displayed 
their  velvety  richness  from  trellis  and  balcony, 
while  the  Old  Man's  Beard  (C.  Vitalba)  is  festoon- 
ing tree  and  crag  with  its  flower-wreaths,  to  be 
followei  later  on  by  the  still  more  conspicuous 
seed-vessels  that  hang  like  trails  of  grey  smoke 
from  bough  and  ledge.  Ecoremocarpus  scaber 
has  produced  its  orange-red  flower-sprays,  and  in 
the  hedgerows  the  Honeysuckle  is  sweet.  Mina 
lobata  thrusts  its  yellow  and  red  flowers  through 
the  thick  tracery  of  other  creepers,  even  the 
Muhlenbeckia  not  being  equal  to  strangling  its 
growth.  The  white  Morning  CUory  gleams 
against  a  fence,  but  the  beauty  of  the  Everlasting 
Pea  was  waning  while  the  month  was  yet  young. 
The  Passion  Flower's  growth  is  starred  with 
blossoms  blue  and  white,  and  Physianthus  albens 
has  been  a  mass  of  blossom.  Solanum  jasminoides 
is  week  by  week  attaining  a  greater  perfection  of 
beauty,  and  is  certainly  the  climber  of  the  south- 
west par  excellcnct  :  its  first  blossoms  opened  in 
April,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  in  flower, 
until  at  present  the  house  from  eaves  to  ground 
level  is  swathed  in  white  bloom-clusters  that 
hang  loosely  on  long,  swaying  sprays  that  in 
places  stand  out  a  good  3  feet  from  the  wall  and 
embosom  the  windows  in  penthouses   of  flower 
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and  foliape.  Trop:volum  speciosum  is  still  flower- 
inj;  sparsely,  and  the  puiplo  berries  of  its  earlier 
blooms  ban^'  from  the  wall.  T.  tuberosum  is 
just  commencing  to  flower,  but  T.  Lobbianum 
and  T.  canarionae  have  been  bright  in  scarlet  an<i 
gold  throughout  the  month,  and  the  old  Wistaria, 
whoso  gnarled  and  sinuous  limbs  surmount  a 
length  of  high  wall,  hivs  dowered  August  with  an 
unexpected  wealth  of  scented  lavender  llower 
tassels.  S.  W.  F. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
On  Monday  evening  last,  the  executive  committee 
of  this  society  held  a  meeting  at  Carr's  Restaur- 
ant, Strand,  Mr.  T.  VV.  Sanders  occupying  the 
chair.  The  usual  preliminaries  having  been  dis- 
posed of,  it  was  announced  by  the  secretary  that 
the  prizemonej' awarded  at  the  recent  September 
show  of  early  Chrysanthemums,  itc. ,  had  been 
paid,  and  that  the  following  awards  to  miscel- 
laneous exhibits  were  made  by  the  arbitration 
committee,  viz.,  small  gold  medals  to  Mr.  H.  .J. 
Jones  and  Mr.  T.  S.  \Vare ;  silver-gilt  medals  to 
Mr.  (Ireen,  Mr.  Mattock,  and  Mr.  Witty;  silver 
medals  to  Mr.  Chard,  Messrs.  Cannell,  and  Mr. 
F.  W.  Scale ;  small  silver  medals  to  Mr.  Foster 
and  Mr.  Wells ;  and  a  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  T. 
Williams,  all  of  which  awards  were  confirmed. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  catalogue  and  classifica- 
tion committee  hold  a  meeting  during  the  Novem- 
ber show.  Mr.  Waterer  called  attention  to  the 
prevalence  of  Chrysanthemum  rust,  and  con- 
sidered the  society  ought  to  take  some  action  in 
the  matter,  as  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  all 
growers.  Mr.  Waterer  gave  his  own  experience 
of  the  disease,  and  was  followed  by  several  other 
speakers,  whose  experience  seemed  in  some  cases 
to  vary.  Finally,  it  was  resolved  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  engage  an  expert  to  lecture 
on  the  subject  at  a  conference  to  be  arranged  for 
the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  October  show. 
This  course  seemed  to  meet  with  very  general 
approval.  New  members  were  elected,  and  the 
Timaru  Chrysanthemum  Club  was  admitted  in 
alKliation. 

Flor.^l  Committee. 

A  meeting  of  this  committee  was  held  on 
Monday  last  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Mr.  T. 
Bevan  presiding.  The  meeting  was  a  small  one, 
there  being  but  few  members  present  and  a  very 
small  number  of  e.xhibits.  Crimson  Pride,  a 
medium-sized  Japanese  with  flat  florets,  colour 
deep  crimson,  was  commended.  Yellow  Queen,  a 
pale  yellow  sport  from  Queen  of  the  Earlies,  was 
promising,  and  the  committee  asked  to  see  it 
again.  Probably  one  of  the  best  was  Soleil 
d'Octobre,  a  finely-formed  Japanese  with  long 
drooping  florets  ;  colour  very  pure  pale  yellow 
with  sUvery  yellow  reverse.  No  certificates 
were  awarded.  Two  new  cups  and  tubes  were 
exhibited,  one  by  Mr.  Burgin,  the  other  by  Mr. 
Wright.      .^^^__^^^^_^^ 

Burning  garden  rubbisli.— The  information 
aftbrded  by  "W.I."  under  the  above  heading 
should  prove  useful  to  many  others  besides 
"  P.  B.  C.  B."  I  have  all  kitchen  garden  refuse, 
sweepings  of  roads  and  walks,  pieces  of  short 
branches,  Ac.,  burnt  up  in  the  way  described  by 
the  aid  of  Laurel  and  other  shrub  trimmings  and 
prunings,  as  well  as  hedge  trimmings,  tree  lop- 
pings, and  also  branches  and  twigs  brought  down 
by  nigh  winds  and  gales  in  the  autunm  and 
winter.  This  is  an  excellent  way  of  utilising 
materials  of  the  latter  description  that  in  many 
places  are  too  often  allowed  to  lie  about  and 
become  an  eyesore,  and  which  are  practically 
worthless  for  any  other  purpose.  The  resulting 
ash  when  all  has  been  properly  burnt  in  the 
manner  described  by  "  W.  I.''  is  of  great  value  in 
a  garden  for  many  purposes,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  in  the  dressing  of  fruit  borders  and 
plantations  in  the  winter  months.     I  also  use  a 


certain  amount  of  wood  ashes  when  making  new 
fruit  borders,  and  that  it  is  a  gaod  plant  food  is 
ovidenc^ed  by  results. — A.  W. 

The  drought. — The  drought  at  present  (Sep- 
tember 22)  shows  no  signs  of  breaking.  It  is 
proving  most  disastrous  to  garden  crops  generally, 
particuhirly  to  what  are  usually  called  green 
crops.  The  plague  of  caterpillars  that  came  like 
locusts  has  left  nothing  but  the  stumps  to  mark 
where  the  green  crops  should  havo  been.  Dress- 
ings of  soot,  lime  and  other  noxious  mixtures  had 
no  effect  whatever,  and  the  only  patches  that 
havo  pulled  through  the  trying  ordeal  thus  far  are 
small  ones,  where  the  owners  have  been  able  to 
handpick  their  crops  daily.  Of  course  this  is  out 
of  the  question  where  many  acres  havo  to  be 
dealt  WMth,  consequently  many  of  our  market 
growers  have  lost  heavily  by  this  scourge,  which, 
coming  at  the  end  of  the  long  drought,  has  proved 
very  disastrous  to  many,  as  there  is  no  time  to 
get  other  crops  forward  before  winter  comes  on. 
The  outlook  for  winter  is  very  bad  indeed.  Al- 
though so  many  crops  are  well-nigh  dead  from 
want  of  rain,  it  is  doubtful  if  to  many  things  rain 
will  prove  of  much  value.  For  instance,  Straw- 
berry plants  are  dried  up,  and  if  the  rain  were  to 
start  a  fresh  growth  now  this  would  certainly  not 
do  any  good  to  next  year's  flowering.  Rhubarb 
roots  lost  their  leaves  and  went  to  rest  prema- 
turely, and  if  rain  should  come  the  growth  would 
be  from  crowns  that  should  remain  dormant. 
The  drought  will  probably  hold  on  until  lower 
temperatures  prevail,  and  there  will  be  little 
chance  of  premature  growth,  for  the  soil  is  so 
dry  that  a  fairly  heavy  shower  dries  up  in  a  few 
hours. — J.  G.,  lloiiport. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


The  single  China  Aster. — We  send  for  your 
inspection  a  few  blooms  of  the  single  China  Aster, 
which  has  been  bloomingr  in  our  nurseries  and  forming 
quite  a  pretty  picture.  Each  plant  forms  an  elpgant 
hush  15  inches  high,  covered  with  flowers  which  are 
invaluable  for  cutting,  as  they  last  long  in  wat«r.  The 
plants  continue  flowering  for  a  long  time. — Barr  and 
Suns. 

Chrysanthemum  Soleil  d'Octobre. — This 
variety  was  well  represented  recently  in  a  fine  trade 
display,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  service- 
able of  the  large  Japanese  flowers  for  late  September 
and  October  displays.  The  colour  is  a  pleasing 
canary-yellow  with  a  paler  reverse  ;  florets  of  good 
width,  recurving  neatly  and  curling  at  the  tips.  It 
comes  good  on  any  bud,  and  the  plant  ia  a'so  very 
dwarf. 

Rudbeckia  New^mani.  —  This  showy  Cone- 
flower  is  made  much  of  at  GiinDersbury  House,  where 
it  is  grown  in  large  masses  in  a  border  devoted  chiefly 
to  hardy  things.  The  plants  were  somewhat  numer- 
ous, and.  being  of  uniform  size — each  plant  upwards 
of  2  feet  across  —  were  very  eS'ective.  Tliey  were 
associated  with  Michaelmas  Daisies,  both  early  and 
late  kinds,  some  of  which,  as,  e.g  ,  Aster  be£sarabicus, 
were  already  in  flower. 

A  note  from  Ireland.— Narrow  Water  Park 
is  as  lovely  as  ever,  and  the  rock  garden  is  superb. 
The  big  Gunnera  manicata  is  .36  feet  through,  12  feet 
to  1-1  feet  liigh,  leaf-stalks  9  feet  to  10  feet  long, 
leaves  ',*  feet  to  10  feet  across.  Firefly  Lobelia  is 
gorgeous  here,  and  Apera  aruadinacea  most  distinct 
and  graceful.  Bambusa  Fortunei  aureo-variegata  (H. 
auricmia)  is  flowering  here,  and  the  whole  place  is 
most  beautiful. — F.  W.  B. 

Helianthus  multiflorus  maximus. — This 
is  tlie  giant  of  the  perennial  .Sunflowers  of  this  group, 
and  a  noble  plant  withal  by  reason  of  the  handsome, 
well-formed  flowers.  The  great  heat,  however,  coupled 
with  the  long-continued  drought,  has  not  favoured 
these  this  year  unless  in  a  few  districts.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  early  autumn  rains  come  in  time  to  suit 
this  group  well.  Tliis  year  the  flowers  are  wanting  in 
size  also,  as  may  have  been  anticipated. 

Chrysanthemum  Eulalie  Morel.— Among 
the  early-flowering  kinds  tliis  is  an  especially  pleasing 
flower,  though  its  colour  is  diflicult  to  describe.  It  is 
a  mixture  of  salmon  and  roee,  while  the  central  in- 
curving florets  are  lipped  with  gold.  By  artificial 
light  as  well  as  by  day  it  is  equally  pleasing,  and 
being   dwarf  and  free  should  favour  its  general  cul- 


ture. The  habit  also  is  good,  but  this  season  it  is  not 
much  more  than  2  feet  high,  which  is  a  foot  short  of 
its  usual  height. 

Crocus  pulchellus.  —  The  beautiful  little 
( ,'rocus  pulchellus  came  into  bloom  hero  on  Sep- 
tember 2.'{.  Smaller  and  distinct  in  every  way 
from  the  fine  C.  speciosus,  which  opened  the  same 
forenoon,  this  little  gem  deserves  a  sheltered  and 
sunny  spot  in  our  gardens.  Here  I  find  it  one  of 
the  mo.st  reliable  of  the  autumn  Crocuses,  and  as 
it  seeds  freely  it  is  of  rapid  increase.  The  flowers 
vary  from  almost  pure  white  to  pearl  blue. — 
S.  Ai:niitt,  ('ar.stlliiirn,  bi/  Dtim/rki. 

Delphinium  Belladonna. — There  is  no  sea- 
son of  the  year  in  which  the  lovely  flowers  of  this 
Larkspur  are  not  welcome,  for  it  is  (juito  unique 
among  its  kind,  as  much  for  its  dwarfness  as  for 
the  sky-blue  of  its  flowers,  and  not  less  so  the 
well-nigh  perpetu.al  manner  in  which  they  are 
produced.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  Larkspurs 
that  may  be  employed  in  small  vases,  so  dainty 
and  beautiful  are  the  frail  spikes  of  flowers. 
The  plant  is  even  now  keeping  up  a  nice  display 
that  may  continue  if  frost  is  aljsent. 

Dwarf  Chrysanthemums. — Perhaps  no  varie- 
ties of  Chrysanthemums  can  surpass  the  follow- 
ing trio  in  their  very  dwarf,  compact  habit,  which 
renders  them  of  considerable  value  for  margins 
or  edgings  to  other  kinds,  or  indeed  other  plants. 
The  kinds  referred  to  are  Mme.  La  Petite  Marie, 
Mile.  Jolivart,  and  Toreador.  These  are  pure 
white,  white  slightly  flushed  with  delicate  lilac, 
and  bronze  respectively,  and  belong  to  the  pom- 
pon or  hybrid  pompon  class.  This,  with  com- 
parative earliness,  should  make  them  welcome  in 
the  garden . 

Gynerium  argenteum  Bendatleri.— The 
old  Pampas  Grass  is  a  very  fine  jilant  in  the  gar- 
den at  the  present  moment,  where  its  silvery 
plumes  make  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  landscape. 
It  is,  however,  surpassed  by  the  above-named 
kind,  in  which  the  plumes  are  more  one-sided 
than  in  the  original  form.  Its  chief  value,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  great  freedom  of  flowering,  as 
also  its  robust  growth.  All  this  was  well  seen  in 
a  fine-ilowering  piece  shown  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  occasion 
of  the  last  meeting. 

Dahlia  Banji. — In  the  Cactus  section  of  these 
flowers,  to  which  Ranji  belongs,  there  are  several 
varieties  which  are  exceptionally  dark  in  colour, 
Matchless  and  Night  being  of  this  number,  but 
which  the  above  now  appears  to  supersede.  The 
colour  is  a  most  intense  maroon-black,  the  tips  of 
the  florets  of  a  brighter  hue.  Individually  the 
flowers  are  not  large,  yet  ample  for  all  purposes. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  size  will  never  be  aimed  at 
in  this  essentially  decorative  group.  Huge  flowers 
are  never  needed  in  decoration,  if  indeed  they  are 
on  the  exhibition  table,  and  much  less  so  in  their 
truer  sphere  in  the  garden. 

Chrysanthemum  Crimson  Pride  is  a  use- 
ful Japanese  decorative  variety,  although  as 
staged  at  the  recent  floral  committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  the  plant  must 
have  been  severely  disbudded.  Each  flower  was 
shown  on  a  stout  stem,  and  although  cut  from 
the  open  the  flowers  were  not  in  the  least  affected. 
The  colour  is  a  chestnut-crimson  with  a  bright 
bronze  reverse,  florets  rather  short,  broad,  and  of 
good  substance.  Thelilooms  very  much  resemble 
those  of  an  old  variety  known  as  Souvenir  de 
M.  Menier,  certificated  some  years  since.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  good,  and  it  usually  attains 
a  height  of  about  3  feet.— C.  A.  H. 

Clerodendron  trichotomum.— This  Clero- 
dendron,  mentioned  incidentally  on  p.  22.3,  has 
proved  a  disappointing  plant  to  a  considerable 
number  who  have  tried  it.  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  hardiness,  but  even  in  gardens  where 
one  would  think  it  likely  to  bloom  early  it  can- 
not be  induced  to  flower  in  the  open  in  time  to 
escape  frost.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  some  of  us 
were  looking  forward  to  having  so  fine  a  plant  in 
our  gardens.  Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin  where  I  should  have  expected  it  to  bloom 
the  experience  is  generally  unfavourable,  so  that 
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it  is,  I  fear,  hopeless  to  expect  it  to  flower  with 
us  in  Scotland  in  the  open.— S.  Arnott,  Carse- 
thorn,  by  DinnfniK,  y^.B. 

Michaelmas  Daisies  from  Newry. — I  s£nd 
you  a  few  bunches  of  Michaelmas  Daisies.  Can- 
didus  is  the  best  white.  Cottage  Maid  is  a  pretty 
shade  of  rosy  lilac  and  has  an  excellent  habit. 
F.  W.  Burbidge  is  of  a  much  deeper  shade,  and  is 
also  one  of  the  best,  and  St.  Brigid  is  very  beau- 
tiful, its  soft  blush  flowers  charming.  I  also 
enclose  a  few  of  the  lateral  spikes  of  Lobelia  Dis- 
tinction.— T.  Smith. 

*,*  A  beautiful  and  varied  lot  of  flowers,  show- 
ing that  the  conditions  of  climate  are  far  more 
favourable  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
and  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  where  the 
Michaelmas  Daisies  are  this  year  very  poor  owing 
to  the  want  of  moisture. —  Ed. 

Aster  John  Wood. — The  garden  of  hardy 
plants  owes  much  of  its  interest  in  autumn  to  the 
newer  Starworts,  now,  happily,  both  plentiful  and 
cheap  enough.  Since  the  Michaelmas  Daisies 
have  been  taken  in  hand,  it  is  wonderful  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made.  Finality  has  not  been 
reached,  and  varieties  now  considered  in  the  first 
rank  will,  it  is  highly  probable,  be  superseded  in 
future  years.  Among  the  best  of  the  white- 
flowered  varieties  is  .John  Wood,  now  in  bloom  here. 
With  large,  well-formed  flowers  of  pure  white,  with 
the  exception  of  the  yellow  centre,  it  is  of  great 
beauty.  It  does  not  grow  more  than  3  feet  high 
in  this  light  soil,  so  that  it  is  not  so  troublesome 
in  the  way  of  staking  as  some. — S.  Arnott,  Carse- 
thorn,  I'l/  Dnmfiiei,  N.B. 

Carnations  in  early  autumn. — Many  Car- 
nations, of  which  Raby  Castle  and  Uriah  Pike 
are  examples,  often  produce  quantities  of  good 
flowers  in  early  autumn,  but  this  season  the 
supply  is  very  meagre.  This  is  doubtless  in  a 
measure  due  to  the  great  heat  of  the  year,  and  is 
unfortunate,  seeing  some  of  the  best  coloured 
flowers  of  the  first-named  kind  may  often  be 
secured  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  cooler 
daj's  and  nights  put  in  an  appearance.  The 
effect  of  the  diminished  sunheat  is  very  remark- 
able, too,  in  these  highly-coloured  pink  kinds. 
The  other  kind  is  not  affected  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  the  average  season  gives  a  most  valuable 
second  bloom.  This  season,  however,  the  blos- 
soms are  only  occasional,  though  of  good  quality. 

Erythrina  crista-galli. — Very  few  plants 
of  such  striking  appearance  as  this  have  in  all 
probability  suffered  a  similar  neglect.  Manj' 
very  old  gardens,  where  one  would  expect  to  find 
fine  old  clumps  of  it  valued  at  their  full  worth, 
are  without  a  vestige  of  the  plant,  yet  in  flower 
the  plant  is  quite  unique.  Some  years  since  in  a 
Herefordshire  nursery  garden  I  came  across  some 
giant  pieces  of  it  at  tlie  sunny  end  of  some  span- 
roofed  greenhouses,  the  plants  perhaps  7  feet 
high,  and  each  with  a  score  of  growths  that  gave 
them  considerable  bulk.  As  I  saw  them  in  their 
fullest  beauty  they  were  showy  and  brilliant 
indeed.  I  was  reminded  of  the  sight  by  a  few 
flowers  at  the  Drill  Hall  last  week,  taken,  it  was 
said,  from  a  plant  forty  years  old — a  long  time 
for  a  hardy  perennial  tooccupy  one  position.  The 
plant  is  still  worth  planting,  however,  in  certain 
positions. — .J. 

Senecio  pulcher. — Some  groups  of  this  hand- 
some perennial  have  been  very  tine  this  year, 
though  more  especially  in  those  instances  where 
good  established  pot  plants  were  put  out  (luite 
early  in  the  spring.  It  is  surprising  that  this 
Groundsel  is  not  more  often  grown.  For  those 
who  require  a  very  late  display  in  the  op2n,  what 
more  effective  plant  could  be  recommended '.' 
Particularly  good  is  it  for  a  September  display  or 
even  later,  where  a  little  attention  is  given  to 
culture.  This  Senecio  is  one  of  those  things  that 
repay  frequent  renewal,  an  item  readily  accom- 
plished by  means  of  root  cuttings,  and  where  a 
late  display  is  valued  no  better  way  of  securing  it 
can  be  adopted  than  the  following  where  root 
cuttings  have  been  resorted  to.  The  largest  of 
these  will  as  a  rule  be  planted  out  in  early  spring, 


and  many  flower  the  same  year,  but  if  the  smaller 
plants  be  confined  to  pots  of  small  size  till  June 
.and  then  shifted  into  others  o  inches  in  diameter 
to  be  planted  out  in  March  ensuing,  a  fine  display 
may  be  relied  upon.  At  all  times  the  plant 
delights  in  overhead  watering.  Firm  soil,  not  too 
rich,  is  also  desirable. — E.  J. 

Early  frost  sufficient  to  blacken  Scarlet  Runner 
Beans  and  Vegetable  Marrows  has  been  freely 
experienced  in  this  portion  of  the  Thames  valley 
during  the  first  three  nights  of  the  present  week. 
The  former,  however,  where  the  bine  remained 
erect  is  unhurt,  but  a  small  portion  thrown  over 
b}'  the  breaking  of  the  sticks  in  the  upper  part, 
and  in  consequence  forming  a  table  for  the  dew, 
is  quite  black.  Right  and  left  of  this  is  still 
green.  —  E.  J.,  Hamjdon, 

Seldom  have  we  been  visited  in  this  locality 

with  frost  of  such  severity  as  that  experienced 
on  the  '24th,  i2.')th  and  '26th  of  September  last, 
when  o",  7°  and  .5°  respectively  were  registered 
here.  As  may  be  expected,  all  such  tender  things 
as  Dahlias,  Vegetable  Marrows,  French  Beans, 
kc,  were  cut  down  and  blackened,  while  it 
necessitated  the  hasty  housing  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums. The  worst  effects  have  been  felt  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  as  in  the  flower  garden,  which  lies 
some  7'!  feet  to  S.")  feet  higher,  such  tender  things 
as  Heliotropes  and  Cupheas  are  hardly  touched. 
In  the  neighbourhood  the  same  amount  of  damage 
has  been  done  in  cottage  gardens,  and  the  tops  of 
late  Potatoes  have  suffered  considerably.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  many  will  gather  their  Apples  and 
Pears  under  the  impression  that  it  will  not  be 
sate  to  leave  them  longer  on  the  trees.  No  greater 
mistake  can  be  made,  as,  although  tender  vege- 
tables and  flowers  may  be  considerably  damaged, 
if  not  killed  outright,  the  above-named  fruits 
have  in  reality  sustained  no  harm.  These,  es- 
pecially the  late-keeping  kinds,  should  therefore 
be  left  on  the  trees  as  long  as  possible,  and  not 
ba  gathered  one  day  earlier  than  is  necessary. — 
A.  W.,  Hereford. 

Oxalis  lobata. — There  are  not  many  of  the 
Oxalises  grown  in  gardens  as  hardy  flowers,  and 
some  interchange  of  experience  regarding  the 
various  species  would  be  of  service  to  many.  The 
nomenclature  is  doubtful,  partly  owing  to  the 
way  in  which  the  plants  become  mixed  if  grown 
in  beds  together,  and  also  from  seedlings  growing 
where  they  are  not  wanted.  I  think  there  is, 
however,  little  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
name  of  the  little  Wood  Sorrel  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  note.  I  have  had  it  since  1894, 
when  I  received  it  from  a  nursery  near  London, 
with  the  recommendation  to  grow  it  in  a  frame. 
This  was  not  adopted,  and  as  it  has  been  always 
unprotected  since  received — in  May  or  June  of 
the  year  mentioned — I  have  now  no  fear  of  its 
hardiness  here.  It  is  grown  in  light  sandy  peat 
and  is  in  a  well-drained  position  on  rockwork. 
Here  it  comes  into  flower  in  September  or  October 
— this  year  in  the  middle  of  the  former  month — 
and  lasts  until  severe  frost  comes.  It  forms  a 
dwarf  plant,  only  about  .3  inches  high,  and  has 
bright  glossy  yellow  flowers  margined  with  red. 
According  to  some  they  should  be  spotted  with 
red,  but  here  the  flowers  are  pure  yellow  when 
open,  the  red  margin  being  seen  when  the  blooms 
are  closed.  Like  other  O.xalises,  the  flowers  only 
open  in  the  sun,  and  this  to  some  degree  detracts 
from  their  value  in  the  garden.  O.  lobata  is, 
however,  very  interesting  even  when  closed,  the 
pretty  way  in  which  the  petals  are  twisted  when 
folded  and  the  narrow  red  margin  making  the 
flower  very  pleasing.  For  the  rock  garden  in 
late  autumn  such  plants  as  the  lobed  Wood  Sorrel 
are  particularly  valuable.  It  was  introduced  from 
Chili  in  1823.— S.  Arnott,  Carsethorn,  by  Dum- 
friiS,  X.B.  ^_^^^,^_^_^,^____ 

The  weather  in  West  Herts. — During  the 
past  week  the  days  have  been,  as  a  rule,  warm, 
while  the  nights,  on  the  other  hand,  have  all 
proved  more  or  less  unseasonably  cold.  On  three 
nights  the  exposed  thermometer  showed  from  '2° 
to  4°  of  frost,  but  no  harm  whatever  has  been 


done  in  my  garden  by  any  of  these  frosts.  The 
temperature  of  the  ground  has  again  fallen,  and 
is  now,  both  at  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep,  only  about 
3°  warmer  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell  on  the 
28th  ult.,  but  only  to  the  depth  of  about  a  tenth 
of  an  inch.  No  rain-water  at  all  has  come 
through  either  percolation  gauge  since  the  end  of 
August.  On  the  23rd  ult.  the  sun  shone  for  lOJ 
hours,  which  is  the  longest  duration  as  yet  re- 
corded here  so  late  in  September.  The  past 
month  was  a  most  remarkable  one  in  many 
respects.  It  was  the  warmest  of  the  fourteen 
Septembers  of  which  I  have  here  any  weather 
records.  The  days  were,  as  a  rule,  much  warmer 
than  the  nights ;  in  fact,  in  the  same  month  in 
1896  the  nights  were  decidedly  warmer  than  they 
were  this  year.  Taking  the  month  as  a  whole, 
the  only  September  in  any  way  approaching  it  as 
regards  warmth  was  that  of  1895,  which  was  1° 
less  warm.  On  the  six  hottest  days  the  shade 
temperature  rose  respectively  to  83'^,  84*,  90', 
8.3°,  83°,  and  88°,  the  previous  highest  in  the  same 
month  being  82'  in  September,  1895.  At  2  feet 
deep  the  temperature  of  the  soil  rose  in  the  middle 
of  the  month  to  67°,  and  at  1  foot  deep  to  72°,  the 
previous  highest  for  September  being  respec- 
tively 61°  and  69°.  Rain  fell  on  three  days  to 
the  total  depth  of  little  more  than  a  tenth  of  an 
inch,  making  this  not  only  the  driest  September 
at  Berkhamsted,  but  also  the  driest  month  but 
one  (February,  1891)  during  the  forty-three  years 
for  which  rain'all  records  are  here  available. 
The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  seven  hours  a 
day,  or  for  a  longer  period  than  in  any  preceding 
September.  In  the  same  month  in  1895  the 
record  was,  however,  very  nearly  as  good.  The 
most  exceptional  feature  of  the  weather  of  the 
month  is,  however,  found  in  the  small  quantity 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  Taking  100  as 
representing  the  air  completely  saturated  with 
vapour,  the  relative  humidity  for  the  month  at 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  comes  out  as  48  ; 
whereas  in  no  previous  September  has  the  average 
relative  humidity  at  that  hour  been  lower  than 
56.  On  the  hottest  day  of  all,  the  relative  humidity 
at  3  p.m.  was  only  30.  I  am  writing  this  report 
on  the  '28th  ult.  ;  should  any  decided  change  in 
the  weather  take  place  during  the  next  two  days 
September  may  easily  lose  the  position  I  have 
here  given  it  as  the  driest  but  one  in  the  last 
forty-three  years.  But  whatever  happens  the 
particulars  given  as  to  temperature  and  sunshine 
must  hold  good. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 

New  park  for  Forest  Hill. — The  district 
of  Forest  Hill  will  shortly  have  the  benefit  of  a 
fine  open  space  under  the  care  of  the  County 
Council.  Mr.  Horniman  is  now  laying  out  a  park 
there,  and  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
when  the  work  is  finished  the  London  County 
Council  will  be  asked  to  take  it  over. 


Keppins;  Wa'nuts. — Will  some  of  your  reade-s 
oblige  by  iaformin?  me  of  the  best  way  to  keep  Wal- 
nuts in  a  fresh  and  eatable  condition  ? — J.  G.  W. 

Bog  garden. — I  have  a  shady  corner  at  the 
angle  of  north  and  west  walls,  at  the  end  of  a  lawn.  I 
want  to  make  a  b:g  garden  of  it.  There  are  about 
4  or  5  square  yards.  How  shall  I  go  to  work  ?  Is  it 
necessary  to  put  in  a  cement  bottom  ?  The  soil  is 
rather  stiff  and  retentive. — A.  B.  GiBBS. 

Ferns  in  porous  vases. — Will  some  reider 
tell  me  how  to  treat  Maiden-hair  Ferns  in  the 
porous  vases  originally  procured  at  Malta  ?  Oi  twelve 
brought  to  this  country  only  one  survives  in  a  satis- 
factory condition.  That  one  hai  been  well  watered, 
or  rather  the  vase  has  been  tilled  with  water  every 
day,  and  it  is  a  mass  of  foliage  2  feet  across.  But 
now  bare  patches  are  appearing.  The  owner,  a  lady 
at  Hoylake,  would  be  glad  to  know  what  must  be  done 
to  the  plant  ;  whether  it  should  be  cut  down,  or 
whether  liquid  manure  should  be  given.  Any  infer- 
mation  will  be  gladly  received.— W. 

Name  of  fruit. — Henry  Fowler. — Pear  Beurifi 
Hardy. 

Names  of  plants.— Mrs.    Charrington. — Sapo- 

naria     officinalis    fl.  •  pi. P.      Daridson.— Galium 

rerum. C.  K.— The  Cockspur  Thorn. 
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GATHERING  FRUIT. 

It  is  surprising  what  an  amount  of  good  fruit  is 
wasted  by  gathering  too  soon  or  too  late.  Apples, 
as  an  instance,  are  left  on  the  trees  in  many  cases 
until  a  few  of  the  forwardest  drop,  and  these  are 
often  the  finest  and  best  samples.  Then  the 
whole  of  the  fruit  on  the  tree  is  gathered,  some 
ripe,  but  perhaps  the  majority  only  half  ripe. 
On  large  old  orchard  trees,  where  ladders  have 
to  be  used,  there  is  some  excuse  for  this,  as  not 
only  does  it  save  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  the  trees 
are  easily  damaged  with  a  hea'vy  ladder.  On  the 
small  bush  and  espalier  trees,  however,  there  is 
no  such  excuse,  and  with  very  little  trouble  the 
fruits  may  be  looked  over,  first  when  the  most 
forward  are  ready,  again  in  a  week  or  ten  days 
afterwards,  finishing  by  taking  off  the  smaller 
and  unripe  samples  that  it  is  evident  will  never 
reach  maturity.  The  time  to  gather  Apples  is 
easily  known  by  anyone  with  a  little  experience. 
It  is  wrong  to  wait  until  they  are  so  loose  as  to 
apparently  fall  into  the  hand,  but  no  great  force 
should  be  needed  to  sever  the  fruit  from  the 
tree,  nor  should  any  wood  come  with  the  stem . 
The  stem  must  not  slip  out  of  the  fruit,  but 
should  break  at  the  natural  division.  Apples 
on  a  light  soD  are  ready  to  gather  as  a 
rule  before  those  on  a  heavier  one,  the 
length  of  time  the  samples  keep  depending 
upon  the  projier  manurial  constituents  being  in 
the  soil  and  their  being  in  a  proper  atmosphere 
and  temperature  after  gathering.  It  is  not 
everywhere  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  shelf 
room  exists  for  storing  all  the  fruit,  and  in  such 
cases  I  have  had  good  results  from  packing  the 
fruit  as  it  comes  from  the  tree  into  champagne 
boxes.  These  boxes  are  taken  to  the  trees  and 
all  selected  fruits  placed  in  them.  No  straw, 
paper,  or  anything  else  is  used,  and  the  wood 
the  boxes  are  made  of  is  absolutely  odourless. 
The  boxes  when  filled  are  taken  to  a  cool  lock- 
up shed  ;  if  possible  they  are  allowed  to  remain 


open  a  day  or  more  before  storing  away,  but 
as  the  lids  are  only  narrow  strips  of  wood,  this 
does  not  make  any  material  difference.  It  is 
surprising  how  well  many  of  the  thin-skinned 
Apples  keep  when  treated  in  this  way,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  as  regards  a  decayed  fruit 
damaging  a  sound  one,  provided,  of  course,  all 
are  carefully  gathered  and  packed.  The  least 
abrasion  of  the  skin  will  spoil  a  sound  fruit,  but 
I  have,  when  taking  the  fruit  out,  found  a 
specimen  quite  rotten  with  every  surrounding 
one  sound  as  when  it  was  packed.  The  only 
thing  is,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  hand- 
ling, and  every  fruit  showing  the  least  bruise 
must  be  rejected.  In  the  case  of  early  develop- 
ing kinds  of  the  Codlin  type  the  fruit  will  be 
found  to  keep  much  better  if  gathered  before 
it  gets  too  ripe.  In  the  latter  state  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  handle  the  fruit  wi^hout  bruis- 
ing it. 

Much  that  has  been  said  of  Apples  applies  to 
Pears,  but  a  knowledge  of  varieties  is  of  im- 
portance here.  The  earlier  kinds,  such  as 
Jargonelle  and  the  smaller  Doyenne  d'Ete,  and 
even  later  Bon  Chretien  and  Souvenir  du  Con- 
gres,  should  all  be  gathered  before  they  are 
quite  ripe  and  kept  in  a  cool  fruit  room  to 
finish.  Jargonelle  comes  quickest  to  maturity 
after  gathering  and  soon  passes  its  best. 
Large  sound  specimens  of  Bon  Chr6tien  keep 
better,  but  it  takes  a  little  experience  to  catch 
it  just  right.  If  allowed  to  lie  about  after 
removal  from  the  fruit  room  it  loses  its  fresh- 
ness and  becomes  mealy.  Souvenir  du  Congris 
is  somewhat  similar  in  its  requirements,  and 
large,  well-grown  samples  are  better  than  those 
of  Bon  Chretien  and  somewhat  later.  Most 
of  the  varieties  that  ripen  later  than  these  may 
be  left  on  the  trees  until  they  part  readily, 
though  I  have  known  some  of  the  earlier  of  the 
Beurr6  race  much  better  in  flavour  when  they 
have  been  gathered  early  with  a  view  to  keep- 
ing a  succession  for  dessert.  Marie  Louise  I 
have  often  hastened  in  this  way  with  no  ill- 
effects  upon  the  flavour,  especially  samples 
grown  on  a  warm  wall,  but  as  a  rule  this  and  all 


later  Pears  should,  unless  birds  are  very  trouble- 
some, be  left  on  late. 

In  gathering  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  a  hot 
day,  a  thin  cotton  glove  may  be  put  on,  this, 
according  to  my  experience,  being  far  butter 
than  a  pad  of  wool,  as  sometimes  used.  This 
deadens  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  fingers  and 
it  is  unnecessary,  for  anyone  may  easily  tell 
when  a  Peach  or  Nectarine  is  ready  to  gather 
by  lifting  the  fruit  and  thus  straining  the  stem 
a  little.  Unfortunately,  wasps  and  large  flies 
too  often  settle  the  question  of  when  Peaches, 
Plums  and  other  soft  fruit  shall  be  gathered. 
The  various  destroyers  are  excellent  under 
glass,  but  practically  useless  in  a  hot,  dry 
autumn  out  of  doors.  White  garden  net  placed 
over  the  fruit  is  the  only  safe  preventive,  and 
this  of  course  is  only  feasible  on  a  small  scale, 
as  it  must  be  tied  very  closely  to  keep  these 
insects  away.  Still,  if  done  early  enough  it 
keeps  birds  oft'  in  the  first  instance,  and  these 
often  commence  the  miscliief,  the  insects  finish- 
ing it.  C.  H. 

T-wo  valuable  Nectarines.— Early  Rivers  is 
a  grand  acquisition,  and  as  it  does  so  well  on 
open  walls  it  ought  to  be  found  in  every  garden. 
For  years  I  have  found  no  variety  e(iual  to  Lord 
Napier,  but  this  is  now  superseded  by  the  newer 
variety,  which,  being  earlier,  equally  as  largo, 
and  as  hardy  and  free  cropping,  is  a  great  gairi. 
Lord  Napier  must  not  be  despised,  as  there  is 
room  for  both.  The  newer  Cardinal  is  less  useful, 
as  it  is  of  little  use  for  open  walls.  When  forced 
or  grown  in  a  cool  house  it  is  a  beautiful  fruit, 
and  those  who  value  size  and  quality  will  include 
it  in  their  collections.  It  is  also  earlier  than  the 
two  varieties  mentioned  above.  A  small  plant  on 
a  back  wall  did  so  well  that  I  intend  to  grow  it 
more  largely. — G.  W. 

Peach  Marquis  of  Devonshire. — This  Peach 
is  but  little  grown.  In  many  gardens  it  is  grown 
under  the  name  of  lloyal  Ascot,  a  name  given  by 
the  raiser  when  first  brought  out.  Few  varieties 
are  more  reliable  as  regards  cropping,  and  being 
late  it  is  valuable  on  that  account.  1  ortunately, 
most  of  the  September  Peaches  are  of  good 
I  flavour  if  the  season  is  favourable,  and  this  variety 
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is  one  of  the  best  in  this  respect.  The  fruits  are 
not  very  large,  but  they  are  freely  produced,  the 
quality  also  being  good  for  a  late  Peach.  I  do 
ot  grow  it  under  glass,  so  am  unable  to  note 
its  quality.  It  is  one  of  the  best  late  Septem- 
ber kinds,  and  growing  well  in  a  poor  soil  it 
should  find  favour.  Many  need  late  Peaches,  and 
this  variety  will  be  found  good  if  the  soil  is  well 
drained.  My  trees  occupy  a  rather  light  soil. — 
G.  W. 

Peacli  Late'  Devonian. — I  noted  the  good 
qualities  of  this  Peach  when  given  an  award  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick, 
in  1S94,  and  a  first-class  certificate  recently,  and 
have  since  proved  it  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  for 
late  use.  It  is  a  handsome  fruit  and  of  good 
colour.  The  flavour  is  excellent,  the  fruits 
being  large,  the  exposed  side  dark  crimson,  flesh 
pale  yellow,  very  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  rich 
flavour.  It  does  grandly  on  a  south  or  west  wall. 
The  tree  is  vigorous,  and  was  raised  from  cross- 
ing Belle  de  Vitry  and  Late  Admirable.  I  find  it 
is  of  much  better  quality  than  Late  Admirable 
and  a  better  cropper.  With  me  Late  Admirable 
is  not  reliable,  whereas  Devonian  for  two  seasons 
has  been  excellent,  the  trees  making  a  splendid 
growth.  I  have  not  grown  it  under  glass.  I 
admit  the  season  has  been  favourable  for  ripen- 
ing early  Peaches,  but  some  varieties  had  a  very 
poor  crop  owing  to  the  severe  cold  in  the  spring. 
The  variety  in  question  was  not  at  all  injured. — 

G.  WiTHES. 


MILDEW  ON  VINES. 

My  Vines  having  been  for  a  second  time  attacked 
by  this  much-to-be-dreaded  pest,  I  perused  with 
the  greatest  interest  the  notes  by  Mr.  Riddell  on 
page  228,  together  with  those  from  Mr.  Iggulden 
in  a  previous  issue.  Until  last  year  1  had  had  no 
experience  with  mildew  on  Vines,  and  a  remedy 
sent  and  guaranteed  by  a  very  successful  Grape 
grower  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  was  hailed  with 
delight.  During  the  winter  the  usual  dressing 
of  the  Vines,  roof  cleaning  by  scrubbing,  lime- 
whiting  the  walls,  and  the  removal  of  the  sur- 
face soil  were  carried  out,  hoping  that  mildew 
had  not  "  come  to  stay,"  but  such  anticipations 
became  only  a  myth,  for  by  the  time  the  Grapes 
were  ready  for  thinning,  occasional  berries  were 
found  coated  with  the  dreaded  fungus.  E\en 
then,  by  careful  and  daily  search  for  the  isolated 
berries,  and  their  prompt  remo\'al,  there  remained 
slight  hopes  that  its  progress  would  be  arrested. 
This,  too,  was  denied  me,  particularly  in  two  late 
houses  containing  Black  Hamburgh  and  a  mixed 
collection  respectively.  The  remedy  that  raised 
in  me  such  decided  hopes  was  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium, a  specific  that  has  had  such  an  oft-repeated 
notice  during  the  past  season,  particularly  among 
Chrysanthemums,  with  which  there  arose  such  a 
scare  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  by  reason  of  a 
new  fungoid  disease  attacking  them,  and  in  some 
cases  so  virulently.  I  saw  one  large  collection  so 
hopelessly  ruined  by  its  presence  last  November 
that  I  had  some  misgivings  as  to  going  into  the 
house  among  the  infested  plants,  fearing  that  I 
might  carry  home  the  spores  sufficient  to  set  it 
growing  among  my  own  stock,  which  was  free. 
Fortunately,  however,  nothing  came  of  the  dread 
thus  raised,  and  I  had  hoped  the  same  favourable 
immunity  would  obtain  in  the  case  of  the  Vines. 

The  advice  as  to  applying  the  sulphide  of 
potassium  was  zealously  followed  out,  although 
the  courf-e  was  very  simple  and  its  preparation 
devoid  of  that  infinite  detail  recommended  for 
other  decoctions.  A  half  ounce  of  the  sulphide 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water  is  the  usual  quan- 
tity recommended,  and  with  this  the  rods  were 
thoroughly  soaked  by  the  use  of  a  brush.  This 
was  the  finishing  touch  put  on  after  the  other 
preliminary  work  had  been  done,  namely,  the 
cleaning  of  the  house  and  the  border  surfaces. 
In  houses  where  only  slight  trouble  was  given 
a  dusting  of  sulphur  was  applied  to  the  affected 
bunches,  and  a  coating  of  the  same  put  on 
the  hot  •  water  pipes,  which  were  frequently 
heated  so  as  to  diffuse  the   fungoid  -  destroying 


fumes  freely  in  the  air  during  the  evening  when 
the  ventilators  were  closed.  The  structures  them- 
selves and  the  means  provided  for  ventilation 
probably  are  in  favour  of  the  growth  and  spread 
of  the  disease,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  pipes 
facilitates  its  progress  rather  than  affords  the 
required  assistance  in  combating  the  enemy. 

Finding  that  the  houses  successively  started 
almost  in  every  case  developed  symptoms  of  mil- 
dew as  tliey  advanced  to  the  stage  for  attack— 
the  setting  time — I  was  determined  to  test  in 
one  house,  or  division  at  any  rate,  what  the  sul- 
phide would  do  applied  as  an  ordinary  insecticide 
by  syringing  the  Vines,  bunches  and  all,  imme- 
diately previous  to  and  after  the  setting  of  the 
crop.  It  was  in  this  house  where  mildew  oecame 
more  rampant  than  in  either  of  the  other  divi- 
sions, and  thus  my  hopes,  which  in  the  autumn 
previous  had  given  rise  to  so  much  confidence  in 
the  declaration  of  a  successful  battle  with  what 
always  proves  so  troublesome  a  garden  enemy, 
met  with  failure.  I  then  tried  sulphate  of  iron, 
giving  the  borders  of  the  infested  houses  a  very 
light  sprinkling.  The  quantity  advised  for  apphca- 
tions  in  solution  being  only  an  ounce  to  a  gallon, 
the  smallest  quantity  that  could  be  put  on  in  a 
dry  state  should  sufiice.  This  was  applied  when 
other  means  failed,  with  the  hope  that  by  its 
transmission  through  the  roots  and  sap  of  the 
Vines  some  good  might  be  done  in  the  storage  of 
sap  for  future  growth,  if  it  did  not  actually  arrest 
its  progress  during  the  current  season.  I  shall 
certainly  endeavour  by  the  means  adopted  and 
advised  by  Mr.  Riddell  to  make  a  more  hopeful 
start  next  year  by  testing  the  virtues  of  sulphate 
of  iron  as  suggested,  and  if  the  results  favour 
those  obtained  in  your  correspondent's  case,  I  shall 
hold  him  a  good  benefactor  to  the  Grape-growing 
community. 

In  sulphur  itself  I  have  not  so  much  confidence. 
I  have  little  doubt  but  that  there  are  varying 
qualities  in  sulphur  as  in  every  other  manufac- 
tured article,  and  I  may  not  always  have  been 
fortunate  in  choosing  the  best  for  the  purpose, 
and  to  some  extent  this  may  apply  also  to  the 
iron  sulphate,  although  this  latter  was  obtained 
from  what  appeared  to  be  a  good  source.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  if  any  other  reader 
could  supplement  Mr.  Riddell's  experience  in  the 
effectual  riddance  of  mildew  by  the  use  of  sul- 
phate of  iron.  W.  Strucinell. 


GROSS-GROWING  VINES. 

There  are  certain  naturally  gross  -  growing 
varieties  of  Grape  Vines  which  under  ordinary 
culture  invariably  refuse  to  fruit  freely,  need- 
ing special  root  treatment  to  ensure  fertility. 
If  a  house  can  be  spared,  it  pays  to  devote  it 
to  the  growth  of  these  strong-growing  sorts 
alone,  as  then  their  wants  can  be  attended  to. 
When  planted  by  themselves  the  best  plan  is 
to  confine  them  to  an  inside  border,  making 
only  about  4  feet  of  this  for  a  start  and  not 
more  than  2J  feet  deep,  the  compost  consisting 
of  a  medium  loam  with  no  manure  of  any  kind 
but  a  liberal  supply  of  old  mortar  rubble.  The 
border  should  be  made  very  firm  and  no  in- 
crease in  width  made  for  two  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  another  couple  of  feet  may  be 
added,  and  this  with  annual  top-dressings  will 
probably  carry  them  on  for  several  years. 
Under  these  conditions  the  wood  will  be  of 
moderate  thickness,  becoming  well  ripened  by 
autumn,  bunches  being  correspondingly  numer- 
ous. Amongst  these  strong  growers  may  be 
mentioned  Trebbiano,  a  useful  Grape  for  spring 
use  when  ripened  in  sufficient  heat,  and  one 
which  if  well  thinned  does  not  damp  off  in 
foggy  weather  like  some  sorts.  Barbarossa 
also  responds  well  to  this  mode  of  treatment, 
but  needs  in  addition  to  a  non-stimulating  larder 
to  be  carefully  pruned,  always  leaving  a  good  eye 
for  bunch-production.  Barbarossa  has  been 
termed  a  coarse  Grape,  but  when  properly  grown 


it  is  the  very  reverse  of  this,  and  even  improves 
by  hanging  in  the  fruit  room.  The  true  Gros 
Maroc  often  produces  a  large  percentage  of 
strong  bunchless  laterals  when  treated  liberally 
at  the  roots,  and  is  much  improved  by  being 
grown  under  the  above  conditions.  I  say  the 
true  Gros  Maroc,  as  I  think,  with  Mr.  Iggulden, 
that  many  of  the  large  bunches  exhibited  as 
Gros  Maroc  are  Cooper's  Black.  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  frequently  produces  strong  sappy 
laterals,  showing  bunches  but  sparingly,  and  is 
the  better  for  restriction  and  poor  diet,  develop- 
ing the  well-known  spot  far  less  than  when 
highly  fed.  I  have  found,  however,  that 
Golden  Queen  is  a  capital  stock  for  grafting  or 
inarching  it  on.  Gros  Colman,  under  what  is 
generally  called  good  culture,  often  refuses  to 
colour  its  berries,  the  young  vigorous  rods  also 
suddenly  losing  their  leads  by  the  foliage 
becoming  seared.  In  shallow,  poor  borders  it 
is  much  more  reliable.  Finally,  that  sweetest 
of  all  late  white  Grapes,  Royal  Vineyard,  is 
prone  to  grow  too  strongly  when  highly  fed,  and 
not  only  gives  more  and  better  bunches  in  the 
above  class  of  border,  but  also  sets  better,  it 
being  naturally  capricious  in  this  respect. 
More  varieties  might  no  doubt  be  added  to  the 
list.  J.  Cra\vfori>. 


Pear    Beurre    de    Capiaumont. — I  do  not 

think  a  more  profitable  Pear  for  market  could  be 
named  than  Beurre  de  Capiaumont.  It  succeeds 
equally  well  as  a  standard  or  bush,  invariably 
carries  a  full  crop,  the  fruit  being  of  just  the 
right  size,  its  handsome  form  and  bright  russety 
colour  adding  to  its  value.  It  also  keeps  sound 
for  some  time  after  being  ripe  if  stored  in  a  cool, 
even  temperature.  The  flavour  is  sweet  and 
refreshing.  I  consider  it  a  better  Pear  for  profit 
than  Fertility,  which  is  often  recommended.  As 
a  garden  Pear  it  does  remarkably  well  as  a  cor- 
don, espalier,  or  trained  wall  tree,  never  needing 
root-pruning,  as  it  bears  freely  in  quite  a  young 
state.— N. 

Peach.  Sea  Eagle.— I  have  just  gathered 
from  a  south-west  wall  the  last  fruits  of  this,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  September  Peaches.  Large 
Peaches  are  always  in  request,  and  so  far  I  have 
never  found  a  large  fruit  of  the  above  deficient  in 
quality.  I  am  aware  there  are  some  very  poor 
late  Peaches,  but  Sea  Eagle  is  not  one  of  them, 
and  anyone  who  studies  quality  in  these  fruits 
will  do  well  to  include  Sea  Eagle  in  his  collec- 
tion. It  rarely  fails  to  crop,  and  the  trees  make 
a  good  growth  if  given  ample  space.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  crowd  the  wood  of  late  Peaches,  as  in 
unfavourable  seasons  the  trees  need  all  the  sun 
possible  to  mature  the  fruit  and  the  wood.  I 
have  this  variety  both  indoors  and  on  two  aspects 
on  open  walls,  and  in  all  positions  it  is  reliable. 
It  keeps  well  into  October  if  grown  on  a  west 
wall,  and  is  a  very  handsome  fruit  of  a  bright 
colour,  and,  being  late,  often  escapes  spring 
frosts.  It  was  raised  from  that  delicious  early 
variety  the  Early  Silver. — S.  H.  B. 

Planting  late-formed  Strawberry  runners. 
—It  is  the  genera!  rule  to  plant  not  only  early- 
formed  runners  of  vigorous  sorts  of  Strawberries, 
but  also  those  of  late-formed,  weaker-growing 
varieties  in  their  permanent  quarters  in  autumn. 
Consequently  such  sorts  as  Loxford  Hall,  Waterloo, 
and  Elton  Pine,  which  are  often  scantily  rooted  in 
September,  take  to  their  new  quarters  indifferently 
and  do  not  prove  profitable  the  following  summer. 
I  think  the  better  way  is  to  plant  these  out  some- 
what closely  in  nursery  beds  in  a  semi-shaded 
position,  transferring  them  to  the  fruiting  quarters 
in  spring.  They  then  have  the  summer  before 
them  in  which  to  make  bulky  plants  for  free- 
fruiting  the  second  year.  This  may  appear  to  be 
a  loss  of  time,  but  in  reality  it  is  not  so.  Even 
when  the  best  of  runners  are  secured,  Waterloo 
seldom  proves  remunerative  the  first  season  when 
planted  in  autumn,  but  some  growers  have  found 
it  fruit  freely  on  plants  two  and  three  years  old. 
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I  am  not  an  advocate  for  spring  planting  in   the 
case  of  the  free-growing  varieties.— .1.  C. 

Shading  Pine-apples.— Shading  Pine-apples 
is  often  carried  to  excess.  Doubtless  a  slight 
covering  of  thin  tiffany  or  frigi-domo  is  beneficial 
in  light,  airy  houses  and  pits,  but  it  should  only 
be  given  during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day,  say 
from  11  a.m.  till  3  p.m.  When  the  blinds  are 
lowered  immediately  after  breakfast  and  not 
rolled  up  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  plants 
may  grow  vigorously  enough,  but  they  will  lack 
that  bronzy  appearance  and  maturity  which  alone 
i|ualify  them  for  early  fruiting.  When  not  started 
early,  but  allowed  to  come  on  gradually,  liberal 
shading  is  not  so  harmful,  although  in  every  case 
the  thinnest  material  applied  on  the  give-and-take 
principle  is  best  for  Vines.  Roller  blinds,  though 
more  expensive,  are  preferable  to  a  permanent 
coating  of  whitening,  as  they  can  be  lowered  and 
raised  at  will.  When  improperly  ripened  plants 
are  started  early  they  frequently  make  a  second 
growth  instead  of  throwing  up  fruit. — N. 


Orchids. 

L.ELIA   AUTUMNALIS. 

I.N  every  collection  where  possible  a  compart- 
ment should  be  set  apart  for  the  Mexican  spe- 
cies of  ,  L:t'lia.  They  are  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion, and  a  small  house  primarily  intended  for 
their  accommodation  will  be  found  very  useful 
for  many  otlier  beautiful  and  useful  species. 
Tiie  species  named  above  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  this  class,  keeping  up  a  display  over  a  very 
long  season,  and  comprising  a  large  number  of 
distinct  varieties,  so  that  from  the  present  time 
until  the  middle  of  winter  there  will  not  be  a 
dearth  of  Hower  where  a  representative  collec- 
tion of  this  species  is  grown.  It  is  a  well- 
known  kind,  introduced  as  far  back  as  183(5, 
when  it  was  imported  from  Mexico  by  a  Mr. 
Taylor,  a  Liverpool  grower.  Being  a  widely-dis- 
tributed plant  in  its  native  haunts,  other  collectors 
of  trade  firms  soon  sent  it  home  in  quantity, 
since  when  it  has  never  been  absent  from  the 
( )rchid  collections  of  this  country.  Immense 
plants  are  occasionally  imported  and  oftered  at 
the  sale  rooms,  but,  showy  and  fine  as  these  are, 
for  general  utility  smaller  specimens  are  better, 
the  large  masses  having  often  a  lot  of  bare 
back  pseudo-bulbs,  which  when  the  plants 
are  broken  up  break  into  growth,  this 
increasing  the  number  of  flower-spikes  and 
leads  and  being  more  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  Its  natural  position  is  one  entirely  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  under  cultivation  the 
plants  will  be  found  to  do  best  in  an  unshaded 
house,  or  at  least  where  the  blinds  are  only 
lowered  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  in 
summer.  Although  the  plants  do  not  relish  a 
high  temperature  caused  by  fire-heat,  the  sun 
shining  fully  on  the  house  will  bring  it  up  to 
rather  a  high  figure,  and  it  is  none  the  worse 
for  this  as  long  as  air  in  abundance  is  left  on. 
The  growth  made  under  these  conditions  is  just 
what  is  required,  but  if  the  same  heat  were  kept 
up  by  firing  in  dull  weather  the  plants  would 
suffer.  As  to  receptacles,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  trellised  rafts  with  a  thin  compost  of  peat 
and  Sphagnum,  but  where  a  large  collection  is 
grown  a  few  will  also  have  to  be  grown  in  pots 
on  the  stages.  For  these  also  the  compost 
must  be  kept  thin  over  good  drainage,  as  a 
great  deal  of  water  is  needed  while  the°growth 
is  active.  It  must  be  applied  every  day,  in 
fact  when  very  hot  and  dry,  for  the  amount  of 
sun  and  air  allowed  leads  to  such  rapid  evapora- 
tion that  the  compost  dries  directly.  This  is 
when  the  plants  keep  healthy  ;  in  a  heavy  or 
close  compost  and  large  pots  they  cannot  thrive, 
but    under    the  conditions  given  above   they 


flower  freely  and  remain  in  health  for  a  great 
many  years.  During  the  winter  give  the  plants 
Kutlicient  water  to  prevent  shrivelling,  and 
keep  the  atmosphere  about  them  cool,  airy,  and 
comparatively  dry.  H- 


Vanda  multifiora. — One  occasionally  comes 
across  plants  of  this  .species,  which  is  really  more 
of  a  botanical  curiosity  than  a  good  garden  Orchid. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  are  very  small, 
varies  a  little,  a  plant  noted  lately  having  tall, 
erect  spikes  of  greenish  and  white  blossoms. 
The  plant  does  well  under  cultivation  in  a  c'are- 
fuUy  shaded  house  kept  at  a  stove-heat  and  the 
atmosphere  well  charged  with  moisture.  The 
water  supply  to  the  roots  must  be  very  free  as 
long  as  these  are  growing,  but  while  at  rest  much 
less  suttices.  Pot  in  clean  Sphagnum  Moss,  and 
treat  as  for  large-growing  Vandas  generally. 

Vanda  Kimballiana.  —  Flowers  of  this 
popular  species  come  from  several  correspon- 
dents, and  show  how  useful  the  plant  is  for  cut- 
ting. It  is  not  everywhere  a  success,  and  this  I 
think  is  principally  owing  to  the  great  heat  some 
cultivators  still  think  necessary  to  grow  it.  Only 
the  other  day  in  a  fairly  large  collection  I  saw 
what  should  have  been  a  nice  batch  of  it,  but  so 
weak  from  being  kept  in  a  moist,  shady  and  very 
hot  house  that  the  flowers  were  very  poor  in 
size  and  washy  in  colour.  The  cool  end  of  the 
Cattleya  house  is  quite  warm  enough  for  it,  and 
plenty  of  light  should  reach  the  plants  from  all 
sides. — H. 

Oncidium  trulliferum.  —  This  uncommon 
species  is  now  at  its  best,  and  the  tall  panicles  of 
deep  yellow  flowers  with  their  brightly  coloured 
markings  and  crests  are  very  handsome.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  about  6  inches  high,  thin  and 
compressed,  of  a  bronzy  green  hue.  The  plant  is 
a  native  of  Brazil,  and  does  best  in  an  interme- 
diate temperature.  The  pots  must  be  of  medium 
size  only,  but  perfectly  drained,  and  great  care  is 
necessary  in  preparing  the  compost  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  water  required  by  the  plants 
during  the  growing  season.  While  at  rest  a  drier 
state  of  the  atmosphere  and  less  moisture  at  the 
root  are  necessary,  or  few  flowers  will  be  produced. 

HouUetia  odoratissima. — The  flowers  of 
this  Orchid  are  very  distinct  in  colour.  They 
occur  upon  tall,  erect  spikes,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  bright  red,  the  lip  principally  white, 
of  very  singular  structure,  and  resembling  in  a 
botanical  sense  that  of  a  Stanhopea.  The  leaves 
are  stalked,  deep  green,  and  ribbed,  occurring 
singly  on  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  H.  odo- 
ratissima is  a  Colombian  species,  and  grows 
naturally  on  the  banks  of  streams.  Under  culti- 
vation it  thrives  well  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
Cattleya  house,  and  in  order  to  keep  insects  such 
as  red  spider  in  check  the  atmosphere  should  be 
as  moist  as  possible,  and  overhead  damping 
should  be  freely  resorted  to  when  the  weather 
permits.  The  water  must  be  applied  in  the  form 
of  a  fine  spray  several  times  daily.  It  is  risky  to 
water  heavily,  and,  owing  to  the  water  settling 
on  the  compost,  it  is  dilficult  to  tell  whether  or 
not  this  is  dry.  The  compost  should  consist  of 
Sphagnum  Moss  well  chopped,  loam  and  peat  fibre, 
with  plenty  of  broken  charcoal,  this  being  firmly 
placed  in  rather  large  pots  or  pans  over  good 
drainage.  Water  freely  while  active  growth  is 
going  on  and  while  flowering,  but  diminish  the 
supply  a  little  afterwards.  Shade  rather  lieavily 
in  hot  weather,  but  in  winter  bring  the  plants 
well  up  to  the  light. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— ORCHIDS. 


IiBBlio-Cattleya  Eunomia  (Lseliapumila  x  Cat- 
tleya (la'kelliaua)  is  ii  remarkable  hybrid,  having  the 
intermediate  characteristics  of  both  parents.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  pale  rose,  of  fine  form  ard  sub- 
stance, the  lip  wholly  rick  crimson-purple  on  the  front 
lobe,  the  side  lobes  rose,  shading  to  yellow,  with  some 
brown  lines  at  the  base.  This  beautiful  hybrid  was 
raised  in  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons'  nurseries.     It  was 


recently  exhibited  at  tlio    Drill   Hall,  a  small  plant; 
carrying  a  two-Howered  raceme. — H.  .J.  C. 

Cattleya  Wendlandiana  (C.  Bowringiana  x 
('.  Waiscuwic/.i).— This  is  one  of  the  finest  hybrids 
that  has  be.Mi  procured  from  i'.  Bowringiana.  It  liaa 
the  intermediate  characters  of  both  parents  in  growth 
and  in  the  sliapo  of  the  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  deep  rosy  lilac,  the  lip  rich  rosy  crimson,  becoming 
HutTuaod  with  velvety  criiiiscm  in  front  of  the  yellow 
discs  at  the  front  of  the  tliroat.  The  side  lobes  are 
palo  rose,  with  some  yellow  at  the  base.  It  was  raised 
in  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons'  Langley  Nurseries,  and 
was  recently  exhibited  at  tlie  Drill  Hall. —  H.  .1.  C. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Hamondia  pyrenaica.— It  is  very  rarely  one 
sees  a  flower  of  this  in  the  autumn  season,  yet  one 
plant  out  of  many  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew  has 
produced  a  few  Vjlooms.  It  is  not  a  complete  flowering 
snch  as  is  given  in  spring,  but  I  never  before  leiiieiiilier 
seeing  even  a  solitary  bloum  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
—J. 

Erigeron  mucronatus.  —  This  often  flowers 
for  a  long  time  in  the  early  autumn  of  each  year,  and 
though  a  Daisy  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  provides 
variety  by  its  various  coloured  ray  florets.  The  plant 
deserves  to  bo  grown  in  the  rock  garden  or  other  suit- 
able spot  if  only  for  its  freedom  of  flowering  and  the 
little  trouble  it  entails  at  any  time. 

Thunbergia  grandiflora.  —  Among  stove 
flowering  climbers  very  few  can  boast  of  a  greater 
freedom  than  this  showy  species.  The  plant,  too,  is 
of  fairly  easy  culture.  The  large  mauve  shaded 
flowers,  too,  are  very  showy,  and  though  not  long- 
lived  individually,  are  quickly  followed  by  others.  In 
this  way  the  plant  is  attractive  for  a  long  season. 

Kniphofia  Nelsoni. — No  species  is  more  de- 
serving general  cultivation  than  this,  with  its  slender 
stems  and  brilliant  spikes  of  flowers.  As  a  profuse 
flowering  kind  this  has  no  equal,  and  the  general 
uniform  size  of  the  stems  is  such  that  it  is  among  the 
best  for  cutting.  This  the  majority  are  not  suited  for 
by  reason  of  the  large  stems  and  heavy  heads  of  bloom. 

Aster  Amellus  Kiverslea.— This,  I  think,  is 
the  best  of  its  race.  With  tlie  exception  of  the  colour, 
the  growth,  habit  and  hardiness,  as  well  as  freedom 
of  flowering  are  identical  with  the  best  forms  of  Aster 
Amellus,  the  colour  being  an  exceptionally  rich  and 
dark  violet-purple.  The  variety  originated  with  Mr. 
Prichard,  of  Christchurch,  a  few  years  since.  Even 
in  the  smallest  sprays  its  superiority  is  at  once  evident. 
—J. 

Inula  Roylei.— When  most  of  the  Innlas  are 
past  and  for  the  time  forgotten,  the  above_ appears  in- 
clined to  maintain  a  more  profuse  flowering,  and  its 
large  orange-coloured  heads  are  very  showy.  So  far 
as  the  colour  is  concerned  there  is  abundance  in  the 
garden  at  the  present  time,  but  this  species  by  its 
dwarfness  is  more  suited  to  certain  positions  in  the 
rock  garden,  which  at  the  moment  is  not  overdone 
with  flowering  plants  of  any  kind. 

Aster  Madonna.  —  This  Starwort,  which 
belongs  to  the  Novi-Belgii  section,  is  beautiful 
enough  to  deserve  inclusion  in  the  gardens  of 
those  who  admire  these  fine  late-flowering  plants. 
The  flowers  are  large,  with  pale  soft  yellow  centre 
and  pure  white  ray  petals.  The  plant  is  also  a 
very  profu.se  bloomer,  and  might  well  have  a 
place  beside  Aster  John  Wood  as  among  the 
finest  of  the  wliite  Starworts.  At  Summerville, 
Dumfries,  it  was  in  full  bloom  the  other  day. — S. 

AUNOTT. 

Papaver   rupifragum  var.  atlanticum. — 

This  perennial  Poppy  is  now  giving  a  second  crop 
of  flowers  for  the  j'ear.  When  the  first  blooms 
were  over  the  old  stems  were  cut  down,  and  now 
quite  a  number  of  the  pleasing  orange-salmon 
coloured  flowers  are  open.  Like  all  the  Poppies 
in  this  garden,  it  produces  too  many  self  sown 
seedlings  if  the  seed  of  all  the  flowers  is  allowed 
to  ripen,  so  that  early  cutting  away  of  the  seed- 
pods  is  an  advantage  in  two  ways  by  both  reducing 
the  number  of  seedlings  and  giving  us  late  flowers. 
— S.  Arxott. 

Phloxes  Sesostris  and  Cameron.— In  look- 
ing over  the  plants  in  the  garden  of  Colonel 
Blackett  at  Arbigland,  Dumfries,  the  other  day  I 
was  struck  with  the  large  size,  good  form,  and 
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deep  colour  of  Phlox  Sesostris.  The  dry  weather 
had  told  upon  the  growth  of  the  plant,  buti  t  is 
seldom  that  one  sees  a  finer  Phlox  than  this, 
numerous  as  are  the  dark-coloured  varieties. 
With  smaller  flowers,  but  of  a  beautiful  shade  of 
light  pink,  was  Cameron,  a  Phlox  which  I  cannot 
recollect  to  have  seen  before,  although  the  name 
is  familiar  to  me. — S.  Arnott. 

A  new  form  of  Galanthus  Elwesi.— From 
Mr.  Edward  Whittall,  of  Smyrna,  have  come 
this  year  bulbs  of  a  newly-discovered  form  of 
Elwes'  Snowdrop.  Mr.  Whittall  says  this  is  the 
largest  artd  tinest  form  of  G.  Elwesi  he  has  yet 
seen,  so  that  those  of  us  who  have  received  bulbs 
will  eagerly  look  forward  to  their  flowering.  As 
with  the  fine  G.  ochrospeilus,  it  is  improbable 
that  this  new  Snowdrop  will  show  its  true 
character  for  a  year  or  two.  If  finer  than  G. 
ochrospeilus  it  will  indeed  be  an  acquistion,  as 
such  forms  of  G.  Elwesi  are,  to  my  mind,  coarse 
and  unrefined.—  S.  Arnott. 

Helianthus  orgyalis. — Among  the  perennial 
Sunflowers  we  have  none  to  equal  this  for  graceful 
habit  and  for  effect  in  the  garden.  Its  long 
narrow  leaves,  drooping  and  gracefully  disposed, 
make  it  a  striking  plant  in  the  border.  The  dis- 
appointing feature  of  this  Sunflower  is,  however, 
its  late- flowering  habit.  In  cold  localities  it  never 
blooms,  and  even  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland  it 
is  usually  cut  down  by  frost  before  a  bloom  opens. 
It  is  thus  of  little  value  in  such  districts  except 
for  its  effect  as  a  fine-foliaged  plant.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  of  considerable  value. — S.  Arnott, 
Carsethorn,  hy  Dumfries,  N.B. 

Carnations  from  Exmouth.— I  herewith 
send  you  a  few  Carnation  blooms,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Flora  Hill,  are  of  my  own 
raising.  Flora  Hill  is  considered  the  best  white  in 
America.  You  will  notice  that  all,  with  one  excep- 
tion, have  sound  calyces  and  many  are  highly  per- 
fumed. They  are  thoroughly  perpetual  in  bloom- 
ing and  all  of  good  habit. — W.  J.  Godfrev. 

*,*  A  very  fine  set  of  flowers  in  white,  scarlet, 
pink  and  yellow.  The  best  are  Lady  Gertrude 
RoUe,  light  pink ;  Exmouth  ( iem,  a  sweetly- 
scented  flower  of  a  salmon-pink  shade  ;  Flora  Hill 
and  Bessie  (lodfrey,  white,  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Stewart,  rose. — Ed. 

Plumbago  Iiarpentae  is  just  now  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  valuable  of  all  rock  plants, 
growing  with  great  freedom  and  flowering 
abundantly  also  in  any  good  position.  It  is  not 
essentially  a  rock  garden  plant,  as  it  is  sufficiently 
vigorous,  even  if  deciduous,  to  take  care  of  itself 
in  the  open  border.  But  its  dwarfness,  its  free- 
dom, and  its  fine  colour  when  in  flower  appear  to 
fit  it  for  the  rock  garden.  The  plant  is  not  in  the 
least  particular  as  to  soil,  and  will  grow  quite 
freely  in  good  ground  of  almost  any  character. 
To  see  it  at  its  best,  however,  the  plant  should  be 
grown  into  good-sized  tufts,  when  the  foliage,  or 
at  least  some  portion,  will  assume  a  bronzy  hue 
that  is  distinctly  welcome. 

Flowers  from  Liverpool. — I  am  sending  you 
a  few  blooms  of  Carnations.  They  were  planted 
out  last  October  in  a  sunny  position  in  the  flower 
garden  in  some  good  rich  soil  freely  mixed  with 
old  mortar  rubbish.  Layered  every  year,  much 
finer  blooms  are  produced.  A  good  few  of  this 
summer's  layers  throw  up  a  succession  of  bloom 
till  the  frosts  cut  them  down.  The  Roses  are 
grown  in  a  bed  in  the  flower  garden.  These  were 
planted  at  the  end  of  March.  Niphetos  grows  on 
the  roof  of  the  greenhouse.  I  have  been  cutting 
a  few  blooms  all  the  summer. — J.  R.  Skitt, 
Lirerpool. 

*,*  A  very  useful  lot  of  flowers.  The  blooms 
of  Niphetos  are  excellent. — Ed. 

Flame  Flowers  from  Christchurch. — Mr. 
M.  Prichard,  Riverslea  Nursery,  Christchurch, 
sends  us  some  handsome  spikes  of  Flame  Flowers, 
including  Kniphofia  Triumph,  a  cross  between  K. 
aloides  nobilis  and  K.  comosa.  This  reaches  a 
height  of  5  feet,  the  spikes  of  bloom  just  over 
9  inches  long,  of  an  orange-yellow  colour.  The 
characteristics  of  the  male  parent  have  been  freely 


developed,  the  spike  sent  having  many  smaller 
1:)ranches,  which  produce  smaller  spikes.  K. 
citrina  is  a  rich  yellow  variety,  the  spikes  rather 
small.  K.  Nelsoni,  also  sent,  is  one  of  the  richest 
coloured  in  the  family,  flower-stalks  very  slender. 
K.  corallina  is  also  very  distinct.  Aster  Amellus 
Riverslea,  raised  by  Rlr.  Prichard,  is  the  richest 
coloured  of  this  section  we  have  seen,  an  intense 
dark  purple,  and  very  effective  in  a  mass. 

Pratia  angulata.— This  charming  little  New 
Zealand  alpine  was  in  flower  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
James  Lotimer,  Nithbank,  in  the  last  days  of 
September.  In  this  garden  P.  angulata,  which  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  growers  of  alpines, 
blooms  for  a  long  time,  and  I  have  not  seen  it 
grown  better  anywhere.  Earlier  in  the  season  it 
is,  as  may  be  expected,  even  prettier  than  in  late 
autumn,  and  forms  beautiful  little  mounds  almost 
covered  with  the  pleasing  white  flowers.  This 
plant  does  not  appear  to  succeed  in  very  dry  soil, 
and  I  have  experienced  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
it.  At  Nithbank  it  seems  to  do  best  on  the  level 
at  the  foot  of  a  south-west  wall,  where  it  is, 
although  in  the  sun,  not  too  dry.  P.  angulata  is 
also  known  as  Lobeha  littoralis,  but  the  former 
name  is  that  adopted  in  the  Kew  hand-list.  The 
plant  is  not  considered  hardy  everywhere  in  the 
British  Isles,  but  stands  our  winters  in  the  south- 
west of  Scotland.— S.  Arnott. 

Where  a  dense  prostrate  carpet  of  green 

is  desired,  this  singular  little  plant  will  furnish  it 
as  quickly  as  most  things,  and  is  also  for  a  long 
time  freely  dotted  with  its  white  flowers.  The 
most  needful  thing  in  its  culture  is  a  rather  shady 
spot  and  somewhat  moist,  peaty  soil. 

Kniphofia  modesta.— Seen  in  small  plants 
at  the  time  of  flowering,  the  specific  name  would 
appear  well  chosen  and  quite  applicable,  though 
one  is  inclined  rather  to  question  it  when  seeing 
a  plant  that,  if  bearing  small  individual  flowers 
and  less  columnar  in  spike  than  in  many  of  its 
fellows,  attains  to  a  height  of  7  feet  or  8  feet.  The 
tuft  of  growth,  too,  is  by  no  means  meagre  or  even 
frail,  and  the  name  has  reference,  doubtless,  to  the 
flower-spike  and  flowers  alone.  Modest  these 
undoubtedly  are  if  we  compare  them  with  the 
vivid  colouring  and  giant  heads  of  some  kinds, 
and  singularly  pretty  as  well  as  distinct  is  the 
creamy  white  shade,  which  is  almost  wax-like  in 
appearance.  Quite  one  half  of  the  full  length 
of  spike— and  this  appears  characteristic  in  large 
and  small  examples  alike  —  is  covered  with 
flowers,  singularly  short  for  a  member  of  this  race, 
and  reflexed  in  a  way  that  suggests  individually 
the  flowers  of  a  white  Bluebell.  All  this  is  very 
distinct,  and  though  the  species  is  not  quite 
hardy,  it  may  with  advantage  be  employed 
among  the  hardiest  of  the  race  in  the  hope  of 
securing  a  new  break  among  this  well-known  class 
of  plants.  Many  of  the  existing  kinds  are  too 
much  alike,  at  least  for  garden  effect,  therefore  a 
decided  break-away  may  be  of  some  value.  The 
above  species  is  flowering  now  at  Kew. 

A  "first-class"  certificate.— At  the  Drill 
Hall  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  Tuesday,  September  20,  a  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded  to  a  shrub  called  Ligustrum 
Walkeri.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  why. 
I  put  this  question  to  an  experienced  member  of 
the  floral  committee,  who  suggested  that  it  was 
because  no  one  on  the  committee  knew  what  this 
Privet  was.  This  was  probably  gentle  sarcasm, 
but  I  doubt  if  a  better  or  truer  reason  could  have 
been  given.  Ligustrum  Walkeri  is  a  very  ordinary 
looking  shrub  that  is  not  hardy,  has  no  beauty  of 
flower,  and  as  an  ornamental  plant  is  about  on  a 
par  with  the  common  hedge  Privet.  It  cannot  be 
grown  out  of  doors,  and  who  would  fill  his  green- 
house with  such  weedy  rubbish  ?  It  grows  on 
the  mountains  of  Ceylon  and  on  the  Neilgherry 
Hills,  and  seems  to  occupy  in  those  regions  pretty 
much  the  same  place  that  the  common  Privet  fills 
here.  When  one  remembers  the  plants  that  the 
floral  committee  has  passed  over  and  the  repeated 
appeals  of  the  council  for  greater  discrimination 
and  restraint  in  the  awards  to  plants,  it  seems  like 
a  wanton  disregard  not  only  of  the  council's  repre- 


sentations, but  even  of  the  society's  credit,  to  give 
a  first-class  certificate  to  an  uninteresting  and 
comparatively  worthless  plant  like  this  Privet. 
One  does  not  expect  the  floral  committee  to  be 
infallible,  but  it  might,  all  the  same,  reasonably 
be  expected  to  see  (as  the  council  does)  how 
important  it  is  that  the  honours  the  society  dis- 
tributes should  not  be  cheapened. — B. 

The  great  drought.— The  excessive  drought 
is  becoming  alarming  here,  as  elsewhere.  Ponds 
that  have  never  been  known  to  fail  before  are  now 
quite  dry  and  hard  at  the  bottom,  and  water  is 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  The  state  of  winter 
crops  seen  as  one  goes  about  the  country  is  quite 
distressing,  and  I  noticed  recently  that  the  market 
gardens  by  the  railway  between  Bishops  Stort- 
ford  and  London  were  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
The  outlook  for  winter  vegetables  is  very  bad,  and 
prices  must  rule  high  if  a  living  is  to  begotoutof 
the  sorry  remnant  which  will  be  available  for  use. 
Even  where  green  stuffs.  Turnips,  kc,  are  still 
alive  the  quality  will  be  very  (joor,  as  the  Brassi- 
cas  are  blue  and  swarming  with  caterpillars,  and 
Turnips  already  woody.  Deep  culture  is  the  only 
means  of  preventing  a  breakdown  in  such  seasons 
as  this,  and  those  who  advocate  and  have  the 
means  of  carrying  this  out  have  good  reason  now 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  policy.  As  I 
write  (October  5)  a  slight  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  weather;  a  faint  drizzling  rain  is  falling,  but 
the  barometer  is  still  high  and  steady. — J.  C. 
Tallack,  Lit'O-mere  Park  Garileiu,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds. 

Notes  from  Baden-Baden. — During  July 
and  August  a  small  lot  of  a  half-shrubby  Cam- 
panula, Adenophora  Potanini,  was  \ery  showy. 
It  is  a  native  of  Central  Asia  and  perfectly  hardy. 
From  a  permanent  rootstock  come  four  to  six 
shoots,  1  foot  to  2.^  feet  high  and  gracefully  arch- 
ing, bearing  numerous  pale  blue  bells,  about  six 
to  ten  on  a  shoot.  It  is  a  graceful  plant.  Among 
Colchicums,  C.  giganteum  is  quite  as  large- 
flowered  as  BornmuUeri,  but  the  former  is  deeper 
in  colour.  Liatris  graminifolia  flowering  now 
(October  1)  is  perhaps  the  best.  It  is  not  so  tall 
and  weedy  as  some  of  the  other  species,  but  the 
coljur  is  very  pure  -  a  bright  deep  purple.  The 
white  variety  is  lovely,  but  as  yet  it  is  very  rare. 
Salvia  azurea  grandiflora  is  also  a  desirable 
garden  plant.  It  grows  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and 
has  numerous  terminal-whorled  spikes  of  bright 
sky-blue  flowers.  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  large  lot  of  Dianthus  callizonus,  which  seems 
now  quite  safe  and  growing.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  beauties  among  alpines,  but  has  peculiar 
wants  in  cultivation,  which  must  be  attended  to. 
It  wants  artificial  shade  and  syringing  during 
the  hot  summer  days. — Max  LEiciiTLtN,  Baden- 
Biuhn. 

Belladonna  Lilies  at  Kew.— Among  the 
hardy  flowering  bulbs  at  Kew  at  the  present 
moment,  none  is  so  effective  as  this  lovely  autumn 
Amaryllid.  Scores  of  umbels  of  the  handsome 
flowers  are  now  in  beauty.  Some  of  the  forms, 
and  there  are  many  which  suggest  the  proba- 
bility of  a  free-seeding  character  in  the  native 
haunts  of  the  plant,  are  beautiful.  There  are 
scores  of  spikes  just  emerging  from  the  soil  that, 
if  weather  permits,  will  make  gay  the  same  sjiot 
for  weeks  to  come.  In  this  way,  where  the  plant 
is  freely  cultivated,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to 
its  profuseness  of  flowering.  But  beautiful  as  all 
these  appear  in  the  narrow  border  outside  the 
Orchid  house  in  these  gardens,  their  beauty  is 
easily  eclipsed  by  a  giant  of  the  same  race  grow- 
ing in  a  frame  beside  the  economic  house.  Here 
may  be  seen  an  example  upwards  of  3  feet  high, 
bold  and  massive,  and  carrying  a  giant  head  of 
bloom,  finely  proportioned  withal,  and  which  is 
composed  of  some  thirty  handsome,  richly-coloured 
flowers.  Individually,  these  are  rather  shorter  in 
the  trumpet  than  some,  the  rich  rosy  purple- 
carmine  flowers  very  telling.  So  handsome  a  kind 
is  well  worth  the  time  and  trouble  that  fertilising 
and  seed-saving  would  involve.  The  colour  is 
very  rich  and  the  flowers  of  greater  substance 
than  usual. 
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be  Jillowccl  to  become  dry  at  the  mots.  On  one 
of  tlie  shoots  shown  there  were  1U5  blooms,  and 
;  on  the  other  seventy.  W.  A.  Milxer. 

I      Totleij  Hall,  Shetlidd. 


LAl'AGERIAS. 

The  Laprvgcrias  here  are  planted  in  stone  tanks 

4  feet  by  18  inclios  and  .'i  feet  deep,  with  about       Pelargonium  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert. 

12  inches  of  rock  stones  as  drainai^e.      Tlie  com- :  — I  have  tried  a  tjreut  many  of  the  newer  varieties 


Sprays  of  Lapageria  albn  from  flowers  sent  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Milner,  Totley  Hall,  Sheffield. 


post  I  use  is  three  parts  bog-peat,  broken  roughly, 
the  remaining  part  being  made  up  of  leaf- 
soil,  turfy  loam,  coarse  sand,  half-inch  charcoal 
and  stone  chippings.  Lapagerias  recjuire  an 
immense  amount  of  water  during  the  growing 
season,  and  even  in  winter  they  ought  never  to 


of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  but  this  old  kind  is 
still  my  best,  and  I  do  not  know  a  more  useful 
one.  From  cuttings  taken  in  early  spring 
I  have  now  good  plants  in  6inch  pots  that  are 
covered  with  the  fine  handsome  trusses,  and  these 
will  not  be  without  flower  from  now  until  next 


May.  The  colour  is  very  pleasing  and  has  none 
of  the  disagreeable  purple  tmt  which  looks  so 
undecided  under  artificial  liglit. — H.  R. 

Campanula  isophylla  alba.— The  beauty 
of  this  well-known  plant  was  brought  home  to  me 
very  forcibly  the  other  day,  wlien  I  saw  several 
baskets  full  of  it  in  a  dwelling  house  window  in 
Bury  St.  'Edmunds.  They  were  excellent  exam- 
ples of  window  plant  culture,  large,  full  of  flower, 
the  pure  white  as  usual  showing  very  finely 
against  the  deep  green  foliage.  It  is  strange  that 
this  beautiful  plant  is  not  more  often  met  with  in 
large  gardens.  Presumably  it  is  so  common  as  a 
window  plant  in  town  and  country  that  gardeners 
think  it  beneath  their  notice,  but  really  it  would 
be  ditlicult  to  name  anything  prettier.  The  sim- 
plest culture  suits  it  and  it  never  fails  to  flower. 
— H. 

Thunbergia  grandiflora.— This  is  essen- 
tially a  stove  plant,  and  for  a  lofty  structure  it  is 
a  really  grand  climber,  but  it  is  only  under  such 
conditions  that  it  will  flower  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  as  if  cramped  within  narrow  limits  or 
hea\ily  shaded,  its  large  showy  blossoms  may  be 
sought  for  in  vain.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are 
each  about  G  inches  long  and  hastate  in  shape, 
while  the  flowers,  which  are  4  inches  .across,  are 
pale  blue  lined  with  a  deeper  tint,  while  the 
interior  of  the  throat  is  almost  white.  This  Thun- 
bergia is  a  very  common  plant  in  India,  being 
often  met  with  festooning  trees  and  in  many  other 
different  situations.  It  needs  little  if  any  shading  ; 
indeed,  it  is  just  the  thing  to  clothe  the  roof  of  a 
lofty  structure  and  thus  provide  a  certain  amount 
of  shade  for  the  plants  underneath.  There  is  a 
white-flowered  variety  of  this  (T.  grandiflora  alba) 
which  is,  except  in  the  colour  of  its  blossoms,  a 
counterpart  of  the  type.  A  pleasing  eflect  is  pro- 
duced by  growing  the  two  in  conjunction. 
Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  is  T.  laurifolia  or 
Harrisi,  as  it  is  often  called.  The  foliage  is  (juite 
distinct,  being,  as  suggested  by  its  specific  name, 
like  that  of  a  Laurel,  while  the  flowers  are  more 
of  a  decided  bluish  tinge. — H.  P. 

Ficus  falcata. — This  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  creeping  forms  of  Ficus,  of  which  the  small 
F.  repens  and  the  still  tinier  minima  have  been 
long  grown  in  our  gardens,  and  for  covering 
damp  walls,  clothing  the  surface  of  large  pots, 
draping  the  edges  of  the  stage,  or  for  purposes 
such  as  this  they  have  few,  if  any,  equals.  The 
newer  form,  falcata,  is  of  just  the  same  style  of 
growth,  but  the  shape  of  the  leaf  is  altogether 
different.  It  is  about  an  inch  long  and  of  a  deep 
green  colour.  The  most  prominent  feature  is  its 
peculiarly  curved  shape,  from  whence  the  name  of 
falcata  is  derived.  On  a  damp  wall  this  Ficus 
will  grow  quite  as  rapidly  as  F.  repens,  with 
which  it  may  be  associated.  The  whole  of  these 
above  mentioned  are  particularly  valuable  from 
the  fact  that  they  will  thrive  even  in  hea\ily 
shaded  positions.  Among  the  other  climbing 
kinds  of  Ficus  somewhat  more  vigorous  in  growth 
than  F.  repens  is  F.  ladicans,  whose  leaves  are 
each  from  '2  inches  to  .'?  inches  long  and  an  inch 
wide.  They  are  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  but 
taper  to  a  point.  Of  this  there  is  a  variegated 
variety  whose  leaves  are  deeply,  but  irregularly 
edged  with  white,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  green  portion  is  very  small  indeed. — 
H.  P. 

Hsemanthus  coccineus. — Several  species  of 
H.tmanthus  are  very  beautiful  when  in  bloom, 
but  some  of  them  are  ditlicult  to  keep  permanently 
in  health  under  cultivation.  This  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  said  of  H.  coccineus,  which  once  it  has 
attained  flowering  size  can  be  depended  upon  to 
bloom  year  after  year  provided  its  requirements 
are  attended  to.  It  is  a  deciduous  species,  but 
the  period  of  rest  is  July  and  August,  and  not 
during  the  winter  months.  The  leaves  are  just 
now  pushing  up,  and  when  developed  they  are 
both  long  and  broad  and  of  a  thick  fleshy  tex- 
ture. The  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  light,  sunny 
greenhouse  and  receive  a  moderate  amount  of 
water,  while  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure 
will  also  bo  of  great  service,  particularly  if  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots.     Then  about  midsummer 
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the  leaves  die  off,  and  as  soon  as  they  show  signs 
of  turning  yellow  the  water  supply  must  be 
diminished,  and  finally  stopped  altogether,  the 
pots  meanwhile  being  kept  in  full  sunshine.  Then 
about  the  end  of  August  the  flower-buds  will 
commence  to  show,  when  the  plants  should  be 
thoroughly  watered,  and  after  that  kept  mode- 
rately moist.  A  few  waterings  with  liquid  manure 
will  assist  the  development  of  the  blossoms.  The 
flower-heads  of  this  species,  which  reach  a  height 
of  about  a  foot  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  are 
bright  red  in  colour.  Simultaneously  with  the 
production  of  the  flower-buds  the  new  leaves  also 
make  their  appearance. — H.  P. 

Specimen  Cockscombs. — At  a  flower  show 
held  at  Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  in  August  last, 
some  remarkably  fine  Cockscombs  were  shown  by 
Mr.  T.  Lockie,  The  Gardens,  Diddington  Hall, 
Huntingdon.  It  is  customary  at  many  country 
flower  shows  to  have  a  class  for  Cockscombs,  but 
they  are  generally  somewhat  poor  examples.  At 
Sandy  Mr.  Lockie  staged  four  specimens  of  mar- 
vellous size.  Opinions  were  hazarded  as  to  the 
size  of  their  perfect  combs.  When  measured  it 
was  found  that  the  length  of  combs  from  end  to 
end  was  26  inches  and  the  breadth  of  the  combs 
16  inches.  Mr.  Lockie  informed  me  that  the 
seed  of  these  magnificent  Cockscombs  was  sown 
on  February  28  in  light  soil  and  raised  on  a  mild 
hotbed  with  a  temperature  of  70°.  A  Melon 
frame  is  generally  employed  for  raising  plants. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  were  large  enough  to 
handle  the  strongest  of  them  were  potted  singly 
into  small  pots  kept  near  the  glass  and  re- 
potted  as  soon  as  the  pots  became  filled  with 
roots.  The  plants  are  not  allowed  to  become  pot- 
bound,  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  or  become 
drawn  from  closeness  of  atmosphere.  They  are 
syringed  every  evening  with  tepid  soft  water, 
which  serves  to  keep  red  spider  in  check,  the 
crested  Celosia  being  subject  to  its  attacks.  As 
soon  as  the  combs  begin  to  show  themselves,  and 
a  selection  of  the  most  promising  and  best  coloured 
can  be  made,  the  plants  are  transferred  to  their 
flowering  pots,  which  are  7  inches  to  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  potted  in  a  compost  of  good  loam, 
a  little  manure  from  a  Mushroom  bed,  leaf-soil,  a 
good  sprinkling  of  coarse  sand,  with  some  bone- 
meal  added,  the  drainage  of  the  pots  being  pro- 
vided by  the  use  of  quarter-inch  broken  bones. — 
R.  D.  _^_^^^^_^_^ 

Flower  Garden. 


MUTISIA  DECURRENS. 
There  is  perhaps  no  more  beautiful  climbing 
plant  in  the  whole  of  the  great  composite  order 
than  this,  and  few  generally  less  understood 
or  successfully  cultivated  in  British  gardens. 
Perhaps  the  chief  difficulty  of  all,  and  especially 
would-be  cultivators  of  the  plant,  is  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  getting  really  good  established 
plants  to  begin  with.  If  such  were  more 
generally  procurable  the  plant  might  with  more 
frequency  be  found  flowering  in  the  best  gar- 
dens in  this  country.  One  of  the  mistakes  that 
has  been  made  is  that  of  planting  in  a  warm 
sunny  position,  or  even  going  to  greater  ex- 
tremes still  in  the  same  direction.  In  all  these, 
however,  failure  must  sooner  or  later  ensue. 
What  the  plant  really  needs  in  this  respect  is 
shade  and  moisture,  the  former  in  a  measure 
that  recjuires  some  qualification.  For  example, 
it  is  not  so  essential  that  the  stems  and  growth 
generally  shall  be  in  the  shade,  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  roots  may  be  so  pro- 
tected that  a  cool  and  uniformly  moist  rooting 
medium  be  guaranteed.  In  this  respect  it  is  on 
a  par  with  some  Lilies  that  delight  to  send  their 
heads  of  blossoms  into  the  full  light  and  warmth 
of  day,  yet  prefer  a  cool  and  moist  condition  at 
the  root.  For  this  reason  the  Rhododendron 
bank  has  been  frequentlyplantedwith  Lilies,  and 
a  good  measure  of  success  the  result.     There  is 


no  more  fitting  place  in  the  garden  for  this  lovely 

Mutisia,  particularly  where  the  Rhododendrons 

a  re  well  tended  in  the  matter  of  summer  water- 

ing,   for   this  would   exactly  suit  the  growing 

1  s  eason  of   the  above   plant,  and  enable   it   to 

spread  itself  over  the  heads  of  the  shrubs,  and 

in  flower  form  a  most  pleasing  picture.     There 

is  no  fear  of  the  growth  being  too  abundant,  as 

it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  Mutisias  to  produce 

■  more  than  a  few  shoots  each  year.     Yet  these 

.  few  shoots  when  strong  produce  a  really  good 

I  complement   of   striking   blossoms,   enough   to 

I  satisfy  the  majority  of   those  who  succeed  in 

'  growing  the  plant  at  all. 

!  One  of  the  finest  plants  I  have  seen  near 
;  London  will  in  .some  degree  prove  that  the 
'  above  position  is  not  wholly  essential  to  success. 
This  plant  was  grown  in  the  Pine-apple  Nur- 
series, Maida  Vale,  scarcely  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  Marble  Arch,  the  position  being 
a  shady  one  from  about  11.30  a.m.  The  plant 
was  trained  to  a  wall  and  planted  out  in  one  of 
many  narrow  borders  there,  beside  the  green- 
houses. Here  it  grew  several  feet  high  and 
produced  many  of  the  rich  orange  flower-heads 
that  render  it  so  striking.  The  ray  florets  are 
of  considerable  length  till  the  time  for  recurving 
arrives,  when  they  form  themselves  into  an 
elegant  as  well  as  graceful  flower.  This  plant 
may  have  been  said  to  be  a  success,  and  for  a 
London  garden  especially  so.  It  was  planted 
in  peat  and  about  a  third  loam,  with  sand  in 
plenty,  and  was  watered  freely  in  dry  weather. 
Another  proof  of  the  success  of  this  example 
was  the  somewhat  free  manner  in  which  suckers 
were  produced,  these  being  secured  for  stock. 
I  believe  this  plant  would  not  resent  free  sup- 
plies of  moisture  in  summer,  provided  the 
drainage  is  perfect,  which  is  more  or  less  essen- 
tial. Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  of  making 
this  handsome  plant  more  generally  known 
would  be  by  an  endeavour  to  obtain  fresh  seeds 
from  the  natural  habitat  of  the  plant,  an  item 
which  our  leading  botanic  gardens,  through 
their  directors,  should  be  able  to  accomplish  at 
will.  So  good  a  plant,  too,  is  also  worthy  of 
special  care,  and  seeds  distributed  to  leading 
British  nurserymen  and  others  would  doubt- 
less receive  the  attention  they  deserve. 

E.  J. 

Aster  Amellus  bessarabicus. — This  is  one 
of  the  few  hardy  flowers  that  do  not  bear  the 
impress  of  the  protracted  heat  and  drought. 
Whilst  many  things  have  a  dried-up  and  very 
miserable  appearance,  this  Starwort  is  flowering 
as  freely  and  looks  as  fresh  as  if  the  plants 
had  not  been  subjected  to  such  a  severe  trial 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  A  group  of  this 
Starwort  planted  some  five  years  ago  is  a  mass  of 
bloom,  although  no  manure  or  top-dressing  of 
any  kind  has  been  applied  from  the  time  of  plant- 
ing. Hardy  plants  of  such  an  enduring  nature 
are  very  precious,  especially  if  they  come  into 
flower  at  that  time  of  year  when  in  a  general  way 
tender  things  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost  and 
rain.  This  must  be  a  fine  bee  plant,  for  when  in 
bloom  the  flowers  are  smothered  with  them  and 
other  insects.  On  two  plants  I  counted  four 
black  admiral,  six  tortoise-shell,  and  one  peacock 
butterflies,  half-a-dozen  species  of  humble  bee, 
some  of  which  I  had  never  before  seen,  besides 
countless  flies  and  bees  innumerable. — Byfleet. 

Hardy  Cyclamens. — Colonies  of  these  in 
partly  shadj-  situations  have  a  bright  ap))earance 
at  Wisley.  They  are  grown  on  mounds  consider- 
ably above  the  ground-level,  so  that  good  drainage 
is  assured.  The  pure  white  variety  of  Cyclamen 
hedenefolium  is  a  dainty  little  flower,  exquisite  in 
form  and  wonderfully  pure  in  colour,  a  flower  that 
does  not  sufl'er  by  comparison  with  the  choicest 
productions  of  our  glasshouses.  It  was  worthy  of 
note  that  in  the  full  sun  and  on  a  dry  bank  there 
was  not  a,  sign  rl  '.Je,  and  I  shall  be  curious  to 


know  how  these  plants  behave  by-and-by.  I 
fancy  they  will  only  begin  to  bloom  towards 
November,  and  that  about  February,  weather 
permitting,  they  will  be  making  a  display.  The 
charming  flowers  are  followed  by  a  beautiful  leaf- 
age, which  has  wonderful  powers  of  endurance. 
That  leaves  of  such  a  succulent  nature  should  be 
aljle  to  withstand  the  severe  frosts  of  our  winter 
is  little  short  of  marvellous.  It  is  this  power  of 
resistance  to  inclement  weather  that  renders  them 
so  precious  for  the  outdoor  garden  in  winter. — 
J.  C,  Byjieef. 

LILIES. 
The  statement  made  with  respect  to  L.  Henryi 
that  in  all  but  colour  it  is  a  counterpart  of  the 
old  L.  speciosum  is  not  borne  out  by  the  appear- 
ance of  plants  in  bloom  at  Wisley.  The  flowers 
of  the  two  species,  it  is  true,  resemble  each  other 
in  form  and  are  of  about  the  same  dimensions,  but 
in  habit  of  growth  the  new-comer  is  much  taller 
and  the  leaves  are  considerably  smaller.  It  is, 
however,  a  fine  and  showy  species,  the  orange 
blooms  being  very  bright  and  effective,  and  will 
undoubtedly  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from 
los'ers  of  the  genus.  The  stiff,  wiry-looking  stems 
and  deep  green  leathery  foliage  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  is  possessed  of  a  vigorous  consti- 
tution. When  it  becomes  more  plentiful  and  can 
be  planted  in  groups  of  a  dozen  or  more  bulbs  it 
will  have  a  fine  appearance,  and  the  fact  of  its 
blooming  at  the  close  of  the  summer  naturally 
enhances  its  value.  It  certainly  affords  a  fine 
contrast  to  L.  auratum  and  L.  speciosum,  with 
which  it  should  be  associated.  The  value  of  the 
finer  forms  of  L.  speciosum  for  outdoor  blooming 
is  well  illustrated  at  Oakwood  just  now,  and  one 
sees  how  superior  the  true  Japanese  cruentum, 
which  Mr.  Wilson  considers  to  be  identical  with 
Melpomene,  is  to  the  Dutch  varieties  commonly 
grown  in  this  country.  Some  of  the  flowers  are 
very  finely  coloured,  and  I  was  surprised  to  note 
how  well  the  plants  had  withstood  the  pro- 
tracted heat  and  drought.  It  has  been  found 
desirable  to  move  the  bulbs  of  L.  auratum,  and 
one  does  not  this  year  see  flower-stems  10  feet 
high,  with  blooms  proportionately  numerous. 
Hundred  of  bulbs  have  been  set  out  in  newly- 
prepared  beds,  and  although  the  plants  are  much 
dwarfer  than  one  has  been  accustomed  to  see  them 
at  Wisley,  they  look  remarkably  well,  the  strongest 
bearing  flowers  as  good  as  one  generally  sees  on 
old-established  plants.  Some  of  the  scarcer  varie- 
ties, such  as  platypetalum,  are  flowering  finely, 
but  Jlr.  Wilson  considers  that  a  good  form  of  the 
type  is  quite  as  good  as  these  named  expensive 
varieties.  The  fact  is  that  the  old  L.  auratum  in 
its  best  form  is  so  fine  that  there  seems  to  be 
little  or  no  possibility  of  improving  it. 

J.  C.  B. 

Lobelia  cardinalis. — No  doubt  a  long  time 
will  elapse  before  the  general  public  will  know 
what  the  above  plant  really  is,  the  common  prac- 
tice being  to  call  every  scarlet  Lobelia  by  that 
name.  The  object  of  this  note  is  to  point  out  how 
exceedingly  hardy  it  is.  Two  or  three  years  ago 
I  had  a  large  bed  of  this  in  the  open  ground.  The 
winter  being  a  very  dry  one,  and  the  position  of 
the  bed  dry,  every  plant  perished.  At  the  same 
time  three  plants  in  pots  were  standing  in  1  inch 
or  2  inches  of  water  in  a  shallow  tank.  When 
the  frost  came  these  were  gradually  raised  up  out 
of  the  pots  on  columns  of  ice,  into  which  they 
returned  when  the  thaw  came,  and  they  were  the 
only  plants  that  survived,  looking  at  the  end  of 
the  winter  as  fresh  as  anything  could  look. 
Coming  as  they  do  from  the  cold  Canadian  bogs, 
all  this  was  to  be  expected,  and  the  moral  is — 
plant  this  kind  in  the  wettest  swamp  you  have, 
and  it  will  light  up  the  spot  with  a  red  glow  such 
as  no  other  plant  is  capable  of.  All  the  syphilitica 
forms  will  thrive  in  the  same  situation. — T. 
Smith,  Neirry. 

Starworts  naturalised. — Very  few  hardy 
perennials  can  be  trusted  to  hold  their  own  if  left 
to  contend  unaided  vith  our  natural  vegetation. 
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The  stroni;ofh:ibitcd  forms  of  Starwort,  liowever, 
are  not  only  able  to  live  under  such  conditions, 
but  seem  able  to  increase  in  bulk  under  treatment 
that  would  bo  fatal  to  many  hardy  (lowers.  There 
is  at  Oakwood  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  the 
natural  herbajje  has  been  allowed  to  have  its  own 
way.  From  a  row  of  established  plants  hard  by 
seeds    have    distributed    themselves,   and    it    is 


hW>' 


Bucconia  cordata. 

curious  to  see  how  well  the  little  seedlings  have 
come  along  among  some  of  the  coarsest  grasses 
that  inhabit  the  British  Isles,  have  at  length 
pushed  up  and  are  blooming  with  delightful  irre- 
gularity over  an  acre  or  more  of  ground.  To  my 
mind  these  miniature  plants  blooming  among  the 

frass  offer  a  much  more  pleasing  picture  than  the 
ig  lumpy  specimens  commonly  seen  in  cultiva 
tion.  These  Starworts  are  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  naturalised,  and  if  the  ground  is  not  dis- 
turbed their  progeny  will  in  all  probability  be 
found  growing  and  blooming  in  a  hundred  years' 
time. — B. 

Spanish  Iris. — That  the  beautiful  forms  of 
Iris  Xiphium  have  taken  a  deep  hold  upon  the 
flower-loving  public  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Ear- 
lier to  bloom  than  their  relatives,  the  English 
Irises,  they  exhibit  in  addition  a  great  variety  of 
colour,  such  as  beautiful  shades  of  purple,  blue, 
violet,  and  also  delightful  combinations  of  these, 
bronze,  yellow,  white,  &c.  As  the  bulbs  are  now 
being  largely  imported  into  this  country,  the  time 
is  favourable  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  those 
who  love  their  gardens  the  claims  of  the  Spanish 
Iris.  The  lists  of  varieties  receive  accessions  every 
year,  because  the  Dutch  florists  are  active  in  rais- 
ing seedlings,  and  though  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  e\ery  new  introduction  marks  a  real 
advance,  yet  there  is  a  gain  in  variety,  while 
many  lovers  of  the  flower  delight  in  cultivating 
new  varieties,  as  it  is  always  interesting  to  watch 
the  expanding  blossoms  of  some  new  aspirant  to 
favour.  In  planting  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Spanish  Iris  is  impatient  of  stagnant 
moisture  about  its  roots  in  autumn  and  winter. 
My  neighbour  grows  his  in  a  free  and  somewhat 
stony  ground,  where  there  is  ample  drainage,  but 
he  manures  on  the  surface  with  rotten  manure 
and  leaf-mould,  and  when  the  plants  are  coming 
into  bloom  a  little  weak  manure  water  is  given 
twice  a  week.  He  grows  the  Irises  among  his  dwarf 
Roses,  with  the  result  that  they  afford  shelter 
from  rough  winds,  as  the  stalks  are  brittle  and 


soon  damaged.  But  it  is  a  sunny  position  also, 
for  this  typo  of  Iris  appears  to  revel  in  sunshine, 
riant  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  are  received,  and,  hav- 
ing planted,  leave  them  undisturbed.  Top-dress- 
ings keep  a  nourishing  soil  about  the  bulbs,  but 
if  a  weakly  growth  should  indicate  that  the  soil 
has  become  exhausted,  then  a  new  plantation 
should  be  made  so  as  to  secure  renewed  vigour 
and  fineness  of  bloom. — R.  \). 


BOCCONIAS. 

The  genus  Bocconia,  although  consisting  at 
the  present  day  of  live  species,  is  only  repre- 
sented in  gardens  by  two,  namely,  Bocccinia 
cordata  (Willd.),  a  very  old  plant,  and  Bucconia 
microcarpa,  of  quite  recent  introduction.  The 
genus  is  founded  on  B.  frutescens,  of  Mexican 
origin,  whose  introduction  dates  back  to  1739. 
The  stems  of  the  i)lant  are  about  5  feet  in 
height.  As  it  needs,  in  winter  at  least,  the 
temperature  of  the  greenhouse,  it  is  rarely  to 
be  found  in  cultivation,  if  it  even  exists  at  the 
present  day. 

Bocconia  cordata  is  very  well  known  and 
justly  esteemed.  It  is  a  handsome  plant  some 
6  feet  or  7  feet  in  height.  The  best  effect  is 
obtained  from  isolated  plants  on  the  lawn  and  in 
large  beds.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  was 
introduced  by  Sir  George  Stanton  in  1795.  In 
1866,  M.  Ed.  Andre  described  in  the  Rcrtie  Horti- 
cole,  under  the  name  of  Macleya  yedoensis,  a  plant 
of  this  race,  of  unknown  origin,  which  was  then 
well  known  in  gardens  as  M.  japonica  and  M. 
yedoensis,  and  was  specially  characterised  by  the 
absence  of  petals.  This  plant,  which  seems  not 
to  have  continued  in  cultivation,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  Bocconia  cordata.  Within  the 
fast  year  or  two  M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  received 
from  China  another  variety  with  flowers  set  with 
rose-coloured  petals,  but  this  has  not  yet  become 
common.  Both  plants  will  be  found  described 
in  most  gardening  books,  and  notably  in  the  Boii 
Jardinier,  the  first  under  name  Macleya  cordata 
(R.  Br.),  the  second  as  Bocconia  frutescens 
(Linn.).  The  species  Macleya,  founded  by 
Robert  Brown,  being  no  longer  admitted  by 
modern  botanists,  both  plants  are  held  to  be 
species  of  Bocconia. 

B.  FERRuiusEA  ( Roczl. )  has  never  been  intro- 
duced into  cultivation  ;  and  if  the  contrary  is  the 
case  with  B.  integrifolia  (Bonpl.  and  Kauth. )  it 
has,  nevertheless,  remained  so  rare  that  only  one 
work  we  know  mentions  it,  and  that  very  briefly. 
The  fifth  and  last  species, 

B.  MicRocARi'A  (Maxim.),  was  also  obtained  in 
China,  in  Eastern  Se  Tchuen,  by  the  Abbe 
Farges,  and  was  received  by  M.  Maurice  de 
Vilmorin  some  years  since.  Its  stems  are  slightly 
unecjual,  the  stature  the  same,  and  the  form  of 
its  foliage  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of 
B.  cordata,  though  with  a  much  more  glaucous 
and  even  bluish  hue,  and  very  dusty  in  the  young 
shoots.  Its  inflorescences  are  borne  in  panicles, 
which  are  larger,  more  branching,  and  its  berries 
are  much  smaller.  B.  microcarpa  deserves  a 
place  before  B.  cordata,  the  only  one  in  cultiva- 
tion up  to  now.  In  addition  to  raising  by  seed, 
which  should  be  done  in  the  spring  in  pots  in  the 
open  ;  it  can  be  readily  propagated  by  division, 
and  if  need  be  by  division  of  the  roots.  More- 
over it  spreads  enormously. — E.  Mottet,  in 
Rtrue  Horticole. 


Physalis  Franchetti.— This  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  ornamental  plants  that  have 
been  added  to  the  hardy  plant  garden  for  a  long 
time,  its  value  lying  not  merely  in  the  fact  of 
increased  size  in  the  richly-coloured  calyces,  but 
in  its  greater  all-round  attractiveness.  One  of 
the  weak  points  of  the  old  Winter  Cherry  (P. 
Alkekengi)  is  that  at  the  moment  the  calyces 
attain  perfection  it  is  likely  to  completely  lose 
its  foliage,  which  it  does  in  any  cise  with  the 
first  touch  of  autumn  frost,  and  while  pretty 
enough  in  a  group  in  the  rock  garden  or  other 


place,  produces  a  rather  Ijare  appearance  from 
this  cause.  The  above  species,  however,  while 
being  decidedly  more  ornamental  in  growth 
during  summer,  also  attains  a  vigour  and  free- 
dom of  growth  that  go  a  long  way  to  establish  it 
as  a  first-class  plant.  In  habic  the  plant  is  all  one 
could  desire,  while  in  freedom  of  flowering  and 
fruiting  the  plant  is  first-rate.  Where  largo  effec- 
tive groups  are  required,  the  gardener  will  find 
this  a  most  valuable  and  easily-grown  perennial. 


THE  HYBRID  CLEMATISES. 

(Continued  from  ptajc  .'.',1.  ) 
I). — Flokide.e. 
The  hybrids  of  C.  florida  are  never  double — 
at  least  I  have  never  seen  a  double  one  with 
the  exception  of  C.  l)icolor.  The  green-white 
flower  of  C.  florida  alba  plena  (Indian  Atra- 
gene)  is  not  a  double  flower  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term.  Of  the  three  Clematises  intro- 
duced from  Japan  by  .Siebold  only  C.  florida 
simplex  is  the  true  specitic  type,  the  other  two, 
C.  florida  alba  plena  (Atragene  indica)  and  C. 
florida  bicolor,  being  to  all  appearance  rather 
forms  or  varieties  of  the  type.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  hybrids  of  C.  florida  are  very 
rare,  and,  in  fact,  in  European  gardens  I  only 
know  of  one,  and  that  one  obtained  from  seed 
of  C.  Viticella.  The  plant  in  its  carriage,  its 
distinct  foliage,  its  inflorescence,  and  flowers 
formed  of  six  sepals  presents  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  relationship  with  C.  florida  simplex, 
and  ought  rather  to  be  called  C.  florida  simplex 
than  C.  Yiticella  venosa.  It  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  hybrids,  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
of  fair  size,  are  of  a  superb  violet-purple,  with 
veins  of  a  brighter  tint.     The  inflorescence  is 


Bocconia  microcarpa. 


axillary  on  single  flower  peduncles.  I  find  in 
catalogues  two  varieties  of  C.  florida  venosa  ; 
one  with  larger  flowers  of  a  bright  mauve, 
veined  with  white  (C.  florida  venosa  grandi- 
tlora,  Lem.) ;  the  other  with  flowers  perfect  in 
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form,'[the  edges  of  the  sepals  somewhat  undu- 
lating and  fimbriate  (C.  tlorida  venosa  violacea, 
Lem.).  Although  habitually  sterile,  C.  florida 
venosa  has  been  known  to  accidentally  ripen 
seed,  from  which  have  resulted  two  new  plants, 
C.  f.  atro-violacea,  a  very  deep  violet  flower 
formed  of  five  to  six  sepals,  and  C.  Viticella 
alba  nova.  This  latter  Clematis,  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken  when  dealing  with  the 
hybrids  of  C.  Viticella,  appears  to  me  to  have 
with  1,0.  Iris  and  C.  Mme.  Moser  undoubted 
relationship  with  the  fioridese. 

4. — AZUKE.E. 

This  section  is  assuredly  the  one  best  adapted 
for  hybridisation.  Their  short  spring  bloom 
lasting  only  through  May  and  June  allows  of 
the  perfect  and  early  maturity  of  their  feathery, 
waving,  and  spheroidal  carpels.  Japan,  the 
country  of  their  origin,  has  given  us  a  sample 
of  their  cultivation  in  sending  us  at  the  same 
time  as  the  species  (C.  azurea,  Hort.)  a  certain 
number  of  single  and  double  varieties.  Among 
these  a  qviite  distinct  form  is  C.  Sophia  with 
large  notched  sepals.  From  a  lilac  or  azure 
purple  the  flowers  pass  to  white,  with  some- 
times white  and  sometimes  purple  stamens. 
Here  I  must  correct  an  error  which  has  found 
a  place  in  all  catalogues.  The  double  or  semi- 
double-flowered  hybrid  Clematises  do  not  spring 
from  the  florideie,  but  are  invariably  issue  of 
the  azureiv,  in  most  cases  producing  seed,  notably 
C.  Fortunei,  the  semi-double  flowers  of  which 
ripen  their  seed.  The  flowers  are  large,  single, 
formed  of  six  to  eight  sepals  set  on  long  axillary 
peduncles  on  the  old  wood.  Spring  is  the  time 
of  bloom.  But  there  are  many  other  large- 
flowered  hybrids,  like  C.  gigantea,  which  pre- 
serve the  inflorescence  and  the  one-flowered 
peduncles  of  the  azureie  ;  yet  in  spite  of  this, 
their  downy  buds,  rosaceous  corolla  of  six  or 
eight  sepals,  and  the  continuous  bloom  have 
caused  them  to  be  classed  as  hybrids  of  C. 
lanugino.sa.  The  hybrids  of  the  azurea:  are  so 
numerous  that  I  can  only  give  here  a  very  in- 
complete list. 

C.  AZUREA  Amalia,  Louisa,  axd  Helena  were 
for  the  most  part  brought  direct  from  Japan, 
where  they  are  cultivated,  with  C.  Sophia,  Sophia 
flore-pleno,  and  monstruosa.  To  these  I  have  to 
add 

C.  LooiSA  Fi.oRE-PLENO  (Simon  Louis),  with 
white,  lilac-edged  flowers. 

C.  Maria  (Simon  Louis). — Flowers  dark  blue, 
with  brown  anthers. 

C.  a.  violacea  and  C.  a.  atbo-purpdrka  are 
both  varieties  of  C.  a.  Helena,  obtained  by  Theo- 
dore Spac,  of  Ghent  (Belg.  Hort.,  18G4). 

The  following  varieties  are  often  met  with  : — 

0.  Weitch. — Flowers  double,  of  fair  size  and 
bright  blue.     Introduced  direct  from  Japan. 

C.  Countess  of  Lovelace. — Double,  blue- violet 
flower,  the  sepals  regular  and  imbricated.  In  the 
second  bloom  the  flowers  are  single,  as  happens 
often  in  the  case  of  other  double  hybrids. 

C.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  (.Jackman). — Double, 
white  and  strongly  imbricated  flowers,  sweet 
scented,  like  those  of  C.  Fortunei.  It  flowered  for 
the  first  time  in  1874. 

C.  LucTE  Lemoine  (Lem.). — A  white,  semi- 
double  flower,  ripening  its  seed  well.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  known  double  kinds. 

C.  Excelsior  (Cripps). — Large  semi-double 
flower,  of  a  handsome  blue  colour,  resembling 
Countess  of  Lovelace. 

C.  Fair  Rosamond  (Jackman). — Early  bloomer, 
the  flowers  large  and  rosy  white. 

C.  Louis  van  Houtte. — Spring  blooming,  rosy 
white,  semi-double  flowers. 

C.  Mme.  Meline  (Christen).— Pure  white.double 
and  regularly  imbricated  flower?. 

C.  Marie  Locise  le  Bele  (Dr.  le  B.). — Large 
white  flowers,  each  8  inches  to  10  inches  wide. 
This  is  very  free  flowering. 


C.  Jeanne  d'Arc  (Dauvesse). — Large  rosy  white 
flowers. 

C.  Aureliana  (Dauvesse) . — Large  mauve- violet 
or  red  flower. 

C.  Lady  Caroline  Nevill. — Early  bloomer  ; 
colour  pale  blue  with  red  veins. 

C.  Rene  Allegret. — Double  or  semi-double, 
deep  blue  flower. 

C.  Regina  (Weitch). — Mauve. 

C.  lilacina  plena  (Lem.). — Lilac,  medium- 
sized,  very  double  flowers. 

C.  iNSiGNis. — Very  early,  bloom  lilac- violet,  the 
nearest  allied  to  the  species  (azurea,  Hort.). 

C.  a.  hyerida  andegavensis. — A  handsome, 
vigorous  hybrid,  the  result  of  crossing  C.  azurea 
and  C.  lanuginosa,  which  I  have  cultivated  for 
twenty  years.  It  came  to  me  from  Angers,  where 
it  bore  the  name  of  lanuginosa  fonce.  Although 
the  buds  are  woolly,  yet  the  pointed,  oval,  bright 
smooth  leaves,  and  the  flowers  of  a  handsome  dark 
blue,  changing  to  a  lighter  shade,  with  their  six- 
fluted  sepals  and  their  purple  stamens,  mark  it  as 
belonging  to  the  section  of  the  azure.'e. 

5. — Lanuginos.e. 

In  this  last  section  I  place  those  hybrids 
among  the  race  which  possess  the  largest 
flowers,  the  colour  being  light  blue,  mauve, 
carnation  or  white,  and  the  sepals  broad  and 
recurved.  The  inflorescence  is  in  bouquets, 
but  frequently  also  on  single-flowered  pedun- 
cles. These  often  flower  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber. The  flowers  are  seldom  double.  The 
leaves  are  not  as  a  rule  woolly  as  in  the  true 
lanuginosa,  but  the  buds  are  frequently  more 
or  less  so,  when  the  leaves  are  almost  smooth. 

C.  lanuginosa  perfecta  (FrQ?bel),  a  cross 
between  lanuginosa  and  hybrida  splendida,  has 
six  broad  violet-mauve  sepals. 

C.  lanuginosa  superea. — Deep  violet. 

C.  lanuginosa  CANDIDA. — White  and  a  con- 
tinuous bloomer. 

C.  lanuginosa  nivea  (Lem.). — Pure  white. 

C.  Lawsoniana  (And.  Henry). — Lavender-blue, 
a  spring  bloomer,  sepals  as  in  C.  azurea. 

C.  Otto  Frcebel  (Frcebel). — Large  rosy  white 
flower. 

C.  Mme.  Emile  Soebet  (Paillet). — Large  buds, 
sepals  numerous,  of  a  violet-lilac  colour,  changing 
to  bright  lilac.     1878. 

C.  DucHESSE  DE  Cambaceres  (Paillet). — Flowers 
about  8  inches  across  ;  colour  sky-blue. 

C.  GIGANTEA. — Rosy  white,  changing  to  pure 
white.  Flower  very  large,  formed  of  eight  to 
ten  sepals. 

C.  ViLLE  DE  Paris  (Christen.). — A  cross  between 
Fair  Rosamond  and  lanuginosa.  Very  large 
flowers,  formed  of  six  to  eight  petals,  white, 
changing  to  a  fine  rose  colour. 

C.  La  France.— Obtained  about  the  year  1886 
by  M.  Gegu,  of  Angers,  from  C.  lanuginosa  x  C. 
.Jackmani.  The  buds  are  woolly,  although  the 
leaves  are  smooth.  Flowers  deep  cobalt-blue  and 
lozenge  -  shaped,  sepals  pointed  with  waving 
edges.     A  very  handsome  hybrid. 

C.  DocTEUR  Blanchet  (Boisselot). — A  hand- 
some ro?e  lilac. 

C.  Rein'e  des  Bleues  (Boisselot). — A  hybrid 
between  C.  lanuginosa  and  0.  Jackmani. 

C.  Belisaire  (Lem.). — A  large  flower  of  a  lilac 
colour,  changing  to  white. 

C.  Eugene  Delattre  (Christen.). — Lavender- 
blue,  buds  woolly. 

C.  Mme.  BosELLi  (Christen.). — Flowers  large,  of 
a  mauve  shade. 

C.  Mme.  Thibaut. — Inflorescence  as  in  C. 
lanuginosa.  Very  abundant  on  bright  blue  or 
lilac  flowers.  This  points  to  a  relationship  with 
the  C.  Viticella. 

C.  Lady  Bovill. — Bright  or  sky-blue.  It  is  in 
bloom  during  July  and  August. 

C.  The  President. — A  rich  violet-blue-purple 
flower. 

This  incomplete  list  brings  to  a  close  what  I 
have  to  say  about  hybrids  or  large-flowered 
Clematises.  My  essential  aim  was  their  classifi- 
cation in  natural  groups,  based  upon  the  botanic 


characters  of  the  different  sections  formed  by 
the  species. 

A  Parasitic  Plague. 

Unfortunately,  these  large-flowered  hybrids  are 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  mysterious  disease, 
which  is  extending  its  ravages  yearly,  and 
against  which  there  has  been  no  contending  so 
far.  It  is  plainly  a  case  of  a  new  cryptogamic 
parasite,  which,  at  any  day,  may  bring  about 
the  sudden  death  of  a  plant,  and  not  infre- 
C£uently  the  destruction  of  plants  in  full  flower 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of,  to  all  appearance,  the 
finest  health.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with 
better  knowledge  of  this  fungus,  it  may  be 
attacked  with  success  and  its  ravages  among 
Clematises  put  an  end  to. 

Cultivation. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Clematises  are  not 
fastidious  as  to  soil.  It  is  none  the  less  true 
that  they  prefer  a  well-drained  soil  and  one 
that  is  rich  in  vegetable  and  leaf-mould.  Some, 
like  the  Atragenes  and  lanuginosie,  prefer  a 
peat  soil.  But  what  is  especially  needed 
is  a  good  aspect,  and  air  and  sun  such  as 
they  find  on  bushes,  trellises,  and  arbours. 
Cultivation  on  strong  and  moderately  tall 
stakes  is  the  simplest  and  most  practicable,  but 
it  is  not  so  artistic  as  the  freedom  of  the  large 
climbing  species,  Vitalba  and  montana,  which 
from  the  summits  of  lofty  trees  form  garlands, 
or  droop  in  graceful  wreaths  towards  the 
ground.  As  regards  most  of  the  Clematises, 
planting  at  the  foot  of  the  tree-stem  is  lost 
labour,  because,  generally,  in  that  position  they 
become  sickly,  do  not  flower,  or  flower  badly. 
The  best,  and  also  the  most  picturesque,  way 
to  grow  the  Clematis  is  that  of  the  Vine 
in  Itiily,  which  is  attached  to  the  young 
Elm  or  white  Mulberry  tree  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  tree,  left  with  just  sufficient 
branch  and  vegetation  to  keep  it  alive,  serves  as 
a  support  for  the  Vine,  and  receives  from  it  a 
borrowed  luxuriance  and  ornament.  In  parks 
and  large  gardens  every  occasion  should  be 
sought  to  get  rid  of  trees  that  have  become 
inconvenient  or  give  too  much  shade  ;  but 
instead  of  rooting  them  up  it  is  best  to  saw 
them  oft'  at  about  7  feet  or  9  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  allow  them  to  put  out  a  few 
branches  to  form  living  leaf-bearing  supports 
for  the  Clematis.  In  selecting  these,  choose 
such  as  will  give  variety  in  colour  and  a  long- 
continued  season  of  bloom.  In 
Pruning 

the  Clematis  the  work  should  be  done 
intelligently  and  in  deference  to  the  needs 
of  each  section.  The  ViticelUe,  Jackmani, 
and  lanuginosa!,  which  bloom  on  the  wood  of 
the  same  year,  can  be  cut  back  more  or  less, 
especially  the  two  first,  when  periods  of  cold 
have  gone  by.  With  the  floridea;,  on  the 
other  hand,  little  pruning  is  permissible  beyond 
cutting  oft'  the  branches  that  flowei'ed  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  as  much  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary, having  regard  to  the  growtli,  which  is 
very  forward  and  even  continuous  in  mild 
winters.  Last,  azure;i3  ought  not  to  be  pruned 
till  the  blooms  are  over,  but  useless  branches 
and  seed-bearing  peduncles  ought  to  be  re- 
moved.— Dr.  Jules  le  Bele,  in  Bullet  in  de  la 
Suciete  (V Hoiiicultwe  de  la  Sarthe. 


Calceolarias. — It  is  not  always  these  showy 
plants  are  satisfactory  in  the  flower  garden, 
disease  often  making  sad  havoc  with  them.  Some 
g.irdeners  have  given  them  up  on  that  account.  I 
know  it  is  thought  that  rich  soil  is  necessary  to 
ensure  large,  bushy,  well-flowered  plants,  but  I 
fancy  they  do  better  in  a  poor  root-run  and  are 
less  liable  to  disease.     I  am  strengthened  in  this 
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opinion  from  the  fact  that  in  many  amateurs'  and 
cottagers'  f^ardoiis  round  Norwich  the  phmts  do 
well  and  flower  profusely.  The  soil,  as  a  rule,  is 
anything  but  ricli,  and  growth  in  conseiiuenco 
more  wiry  than  on  plants  growing  in  richer 
<iuartors  and  disease  seldom  met  with. — J.  C. 


Rose  Garden. 


SOME  GOOD  AUTUMN  ROSES. 
What  a  wealth  of  variety  the  planter  of  the 
present  day  lias  to  select  from  among  the  beauti- 
ful Tea,  Hybrid  Tea,  Chinese,  and  Polyantha 
Roses.  Many  beds  and  borders  that  are  now 
cumbered  with  common  and  garish  bedding 
plants  might  be  lilled  with  these  beautiful  and 
perpetuaf- tlowering  Roses.  Where  is  there 
any  shrub  so  continuous  in  flowering  as  the 
Tea  Rose  and  its  congeners  '!  Of  course,  .such 
a  season  as  the  present  has  been  an  exception- 
ally trying  one,  but  even  this  autumn,  when 
the  majority  of  the  so-called  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
are  losing  their  foliage,  the  truly  perpetual 
kinds  are  yielding  fair  quantities  of  their  de- 
li'ditfully  tinted  l>lossoms.  A  marked  difference 
in  the  (piantity  of  blossom  produced  is  mani- 
fest whore  deep  cultivation  and  judicious  water- 
ing .'ind  mulching  have  been  carried  out,  and  I 
would  impress  upon  all  planters  of  these  Roses 
the  necessity  of  adopting  measures  to  keep  the 
plants  in  a  growing  condition.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  transplanting  and  also  renovating 
the  soil  at  intervals.  I  prefer  beds  of  each 
variety  even  if  the  quantity  of  each  does  not 
exceed  half  a  dozen  plants.  It  may  be  said  that 
every  variety  of  the  tribes  mentioned  has  its 
own  peculiar  individuality  in  growth,  and  in 
my  opinion  a  better  ett'ect  is  obtained  when  it 
is  possible  to  give  a  bed  to  each  kind.  Now 
the  Tea  Rose,  if  pruned  in  a  rational  manner 
and  not  mutilated  after  the  style  of  the  exhi- 
bitors' plants,  forms  itself  into  a  really  grace- 
ful bush,  dilVering  greatly  from  the  stitl',  regular 
type  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Many  of  these 
beautiful  Roses  of  the  more  vigorous  habit  of 
growth  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  training  in 
pillar  form,  and  I  would  suggest  beds  of 
such  kinds  as  Gustave  Regis,  Belle  Lyon- 
naise.  Mine.  Chauvry,  Bouquet  d'Or,  &c., 
at  intervals  where  more  elevated  groups  seem 
desirable.  I  would  plant  such  beds  in  pre- 
ference to  the  more  formal  standards,  although 
these  latter  have  their  uses.  Imagine  a  fine 
bed  of  Mme.  Lambard,  the  bushes  4  feet  to 
o  feet  high,  as  I  have  seen  them,  covered  with 
lovely  rosy  pink  blossoms  in  close  proximity  to 
a  bed  of  Hydrangea  jianiculata  grandiilora,  or  a 
bed  of  the  ever-blooming  Camoens  (a  Rose 
almost  as  persistent  in  flowering  as  the  com- 
mon pink  Monthly  and  far  more  effective)  in 
close  vicinity  to  a  small  group  of  Hypericum 
Moseriannm.  The  lovely  azure  blue  of  Cle- 
matis Davidiana  would  certainly  be  brought 
into  greater  prominence  if  a  bed  of  the  creamy 
yellow  Mme.  Hoste  or  the  equally  lovely  En- 
chantress were  in  near  vicinity  to  it.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many  beautiful  combina- 
tions possible  between  flowering  shrubs  and 
Roses,  and  although  large  masses  are  very 
effective,  beds  of  the  smallest  size  produce  in 
proportion  a  beautiful  effect.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  might  mention  as  being  excellent  growers 
the  charming  Anna  Ollivier,  with  its  lovely 
long  fawn-coloured  buds,  the  richly  coloured 
Papa  Gontier,  the  glowing  crimson  Manpiise 
de  Salisbury,  the  beautifully  formed  rosy  pink 
Marie  d'Orleans,  probably  the  best  of  the 
Riviera  Roses,  and  the  charming  semi-double, 
large-petalled  G.  Nabonnand,  as  delicate  in  hue 


as  a  Sea  Anemone.  One  must  not  forget  to 
notice  the  ever-popular  Marie  van  Houtto  with 
its  carmine-margined,  creamy  blossoms,  or  the 
.■ilniost  white,  very  double  Hon.  Edith  Gilford, 
so  grand  in  the  early  summer  with  its  ruby 
foliage.  Then  there  is  Caroline  Testout,  pro- 
bably the  best  deep  pink  for  massing,  a  truly 
siilendid  garden  Ivose  ;  and  yet  another  rich 
pink  is  Rlrs.  W.  ■).  Grant,  equally  lovely  and 
showy  for  this  purpose.  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay 
has  a  great  claim  for  admiration  by  reason  of 
its  exquisite  fawn-pink  blossoms  and  itsvigour- 
ous  growth  that  so  well  adapts  it  for  pillar  or 
bush  form.  The  white  La  France  and,  of 
course,  the  old  pink  variety  are  so  well  known 
as  to  require  no  commendation  here  ;  .sullicient 
it  is  to  say  that  they  remain  two  very  useful 
kinds,  and  will  always  find  a  place  by  reason  of 
their  delicious  fragrance.  Two  other  well- 
known  varieties  are  Grace  Darling  and  Vis- 
countess Folkestone,  and  even  the  smallest 
garden  should  possess  them.  The  list  seems 
inexhaustible,  but  one  cannot  conclude  without 
naming  Mme.  Pernet-Ducher,  so  lovely  in  bud, 
which  is  creamy  yellow,  and  expanded  blossoms 
white,  or  Grand  Due  de  Luxembourg,  that  may 
be  called  a  dark-coloured  Viscountess  Folke- 
stone, and  is  admired  by  everyone  who  sees  it, 
although  as  a  novelty  it  seemed  to  escape  the 
notice  of  most  rosarians.  A  Rose  that  has 
made  remarkable  advance  in  popularity  is 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria ;  its  excellent  up- 
right habit  fits  it  admirably  for  the  purpose  in 
view,  and  its  style  of  flower  reminds  one  of  a 
perfected  Devoniensis.  For  a  rich  mass  of 
apricot  colour,  no  better  variety  exists  than 
Jlme.  Charles,  certainly  the  best  of  the  Mme. 
Falcot  tribe,  and  in  good  scarlet-crimsons  we 
have  Princesse  de  Sagan  and  Francis  Dubrieul. 
The  Queen  or  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince  and  Som- 
brieul  are  two  grand  pure  white  varieties,  free 
and  showy,  and  equally  so  are  Souvenir  du 
President  Carnot,  that  has  a  blossom  like  a 
refined  Souv.  de  la  Malraaison,  and  Mme. 
Carnot,  a  splendid  loose-petalled  white  Tea 
Rose.  Three  exquisite  novelties  that  cannot 
be  omitted  are  Empress  Alexandra  of  Russia, 
distinct  in  its  bronzy  blossoms  ;  Mme.  Jules 
Grolez,  a  Rose  of  delightful  colour,  best  described 
as  a  brilliant  salmon-pink,  with  charmingly 
pointed  petals  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  Souvenir 
de  Catherine  Guillot,  certainly  the  best  of  the 
I'ldeal  type  of  Rose.  All  the  above  varieties 
are  really  excellent  autumnals,  and  it  is  at  this 
period  of  the  year  that  beds  of  Roses  seem 
extra  valuable. 

As  I  mentioned  the  Chinese  and  Polyantha 
tribes  as  useful  allies  to  the  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Teas,  it  may  be  admissible  if  I  enumerate  one  or 
two  of  the  best  of  them.  Of  the  Chinese  the  most 
popular  is  certainly  Mme.  Laurette  Messimy, 
possibly  because  its  more  lovely  offspring, 
Mme.  Eugene  Resal,  is  not  yet  so  well  known. 
Another  beauty  is  (jueen  Mab,  with  delicious 
apricot-coloured  buds  and  splendid  in  constitu- 
tion. Of  older  sorts,  Cramoisi  Sup6rieur  is 
the  most  vivid  of  scarlet-crimsons,  and  Fabvier, 
if  not  so  double,  is  a  valuable  rich  crimson 
variety.  Duke  of  York,  a  more  recent  intro- 
duction, is  a  charming  Rose  and  always  sujjplies 
quantities  of  highly-coloured  Homere-like  buds. 
BIrs.  BosaiKjuet  is  not  yet  surpassed  as  a  flesh- 
tinted  variety,  and  of  course  the  old  blush-pink 
is  a  most  excellent  kind,  but  perhaps  more 
fitted  to  form  hedges  or  to  be  massed  by  carriage 
drives.  In  the  Polyantha  tribe  we  have  Roses 
that  lend  themselves  particularly  to  group- 
ing, their  growth  being  so  dwarf,  compact 
and  uniform.  A  splendid  white  is  Anna  Marie 
de  Montravel,  jiroducing  a  perfect  sheet  of 
bloom  and  most  brilliant  in  its  purity.     Gloire 


des  Polyantha  (rosy  pink),  Perle  d'Or  (apricot) 
and  Perle  des  Rouges  (crimson)  are  all  excellent 
kinds  for  the  purpose  in  view. — Piiilomkl. 

A  great  many  of  our  popular  Koses  have 

been  blossoming  with  great  freedom  this  autumn, 
and  for  several  weeks  past  I  have  been  able  to 
gather  bunches  of  beautiful  fresh  blooms  almost 
daily.  As  a  rule  Roses  generally  bear  a  good 
crop  of  blossoms  in  the  autumn,  but  this  season 
they  have  surpassed  themselves.  It  is  certainly 
very  unusual  to  see  Rose  bushes  covered  with 
blooms  in  various  stages  of  development  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  yet  such  has  been  the  case 
hero  of  late.  In  many  cases  better  developed  and 
far  more  perfect  blooms,  even  if  smaller,  have 
been  produced  than  earlier  in  the  year  or  during 
the  Hose  season  proper.  La  France  has  been  a 
notable  example  in  this  respect ;  in  fact,  one 
large-headed  standard  in  particular  was  carrying 
as  many  flowers  a  few  days  ago  as  in  the  early 
part  of  June.  Kaiserin  Friedrich  has  also  pro- 
duced a  good  crop  of  its  coppery  yellow  flowers, 
and  Reiiie  Olga  de  Wurtemberg  the  same. 
Lamarque  on  a  wall  has  given  a  fine  lot  of  its  beau- 
tiful chaste  flowers,  and  a  Niphetos  hard  by  has 
also  bloomed  freely,  while  the  hybrid  riigosa 
Mme.  G.  Bruant  has  again  been  clothed  with  a 
plentiful  display  of  its  pretty  serai-double  flowers. 
Among  the  Bourbons,  Souvenir  de  la  Malraaison 
and  Queen  of  Bourbons  have  been  beautiful,  the 
shell-like  petals  and  pretty  flesh  colour  of  the 
latter  being  remarkably  handsome.  The  former 
generally  produces  more  symraetrically-shaped 
blooms  in  the  autumn  than  in  early  summer,  and 
this  season  has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Among  Tea  Roses,  many  of  the  varieties  blossom 
well  in  the  autumn,  and  of  these  none  is  so  free- 
flowering  as  Mme.  Lambard,  which  is  seldom  out 
of  bloom,  and  from  the  whole  class  a  good  supply 
is  generally  maintained  until  frost  cuts  them  off. 
Among  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  quite  a  large  number 
have  blossomed  very  freely.  Among  these,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  E.  Morren,  Anna  Alexiefl",  Senateur 
Vaisse,  Mme.  S.  Rodocanachi,  Bessie  Johnson, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Dr.  Andry,  and  General  Jacque- 
minot call  for  special  mention.  The  blooms  ot  all 
these  are  of  course  smaller,  but  they  are  perfect 
in  form.  The  colours,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
the  autumn,  are  perfect  and  the  perfume  of  the 
scented  varieties  delicious.  The  pretty  I'olyantha 
Roses  Gloire  des  I'olyantha  and  Anna  Marie  de 
Montravel  are  very  charming,  and  it  is  but 
seldom  that  they  bloom  here  in  such  profusion 
twice  in  one  season.  The  old  Monthly  China 
Rose  will  continue  for  some  few  weeks  yet  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  its  charming  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  which  if  cut  just  before  they  are 
half  expanded  last  several  days  in  water.  Hot 
weather  setting  in  as  it  did,  before  the  Rose 
season  proper  was  past,  shortened  the  season 
considerably,  and  the  blooms  were  burnt  before 
fully  expanded.  This  profuse  autumn  flowering 
is  on  that  account  all  the  more  welcome. — A.  \V., 
Slo/cc  Edith,  Hereford. 

What    a    glorious    time  we    are  having 

here  amongst  the  autumnal  Roses  !  Some  of 
the  first  to  flower  very  early  in  spring  (I  am 
speaking  of  Roses  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves roughly  outside)  are  now  the  best.  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Belle  Siebrecht,  Dr.  Grill,  Princess 
May,  Souv.  de  la  Malra.aison,  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
riette,  Jaune  Desprez,  Ophirie,  Ophir  (the  last 
the  best  with  me,  for  a  bud  almost  perpetual 
flowering),  Homere  (very  free  and  hardy),  JIarie 
van  Houtte,  and  Mrs.  Paul  are  excellent.  Gloire 
de  Margottin  against  a  wall  is  most  dazzling.  This 
beats,  if  possible,  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar  and  Paul's 
grand  Single  Scarlet  for  colour,  and  flowers  late 
and  early.  Wm.  Allen  Richardson  is  putting 
out  flowers  of  exceptionally  good  colour.  Victor 
Verdier,  Fisher  Holmes,  and  Senateur  Vaisse  are 
giving  lovely  buds.  Mrs.  John  Laing  is  flower- 
ing at  the  ends  of  long  shoots,  with  Aimee  Vibert 
and  many  others.  Sweet  Peas,  too,  are  flowering 
splendidly. — (4EOR(iK  BoL.vs. 

',*  A  beautiful  gathering  of  Roses,  many  of 
the   blooms  being  equal  to  those  we  are  accua- 
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tomed  to  see  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
colours,  too,  are  very  brilliant. — Ed. 


The 


Rose  Etienne  Ijevet. — I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  find  "  P.''  describing  this  Rose  as  having 
a  dwarf  and  stumpy  growth,  for  I  have  always 
found  it  to  be  most  robust,  and  the  Kational  Rose 
Society's  catalogue  describes  it  as  robust.  In 
truth  it  is  one  of  those  Roses  which  we  are  con- 
stantly warned  not  to  prune  hard  because  of  its 
tendency  to  make  strong  shoots,  and  so  lose  its 
free-flowering  habit.  It  is  one  of  those  large 
shell-petalled  Roses  that  are  much  in  favour  with 
exhibitors,  and  for  the  same  reason  is  always  an 
attractive  Rose  in  the  garden,  but  m}'  experience 
of  it  is  certainly  not  that  of  your  correspondent. 
— D. 

Roses  at  St.  James',  Malvern. — In  these 
gardens,  on  sharp  slopes  on  the  lofty  hillside,  Roses 
of  all  descriptions,  and  especially  Teas,  do  won- 
derfully well.  The  soil  is  of  pulverised  cyanite, 
the  material  of  which  the  grand  range  of  Malvern 
Hills  is  composed.  It  does  not  look  at  all  like  a 
Rose  soil,  but  trenched  and  manured  it  suits  them 
well.  Roses  are  planted  on  the  slopes  here  by 
hundreds,  and  almost  every  description  of  garden 
Rose,  besides  Teas,  is  found.  When  I  saw  the 
gardens  on  September  13  the  latter  plants  were 
all  blooming  profusely.  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
fine  as  they  may  be  in  summer,  were  not  in  it  for 
a  moment  with  the  beautiful  branching  Teas.  On 
one  slope  are  numerous  plants  of  the  newer  French 
Hybrid  Teas,  but  these  seem  poor  things  when 
compared  with  the  best  Teas  of  commerce.  No 
doubt  the  elevated  position  and  sharp  slope  of 
the  soil  suit  the  plants  well  and  render  them 
hard}'.  A  remarkable  Rose  for  covering  banks  is 
Rosa  Wichuriana.  This,  whilst  having  in  growth 
and  foliage  some  resemblance  to  the  Banksian,  yet 
literally  creeps  on  the  ground  like  Ivy  and  does 
not  rise  above  12  inches.  During  the  summer  and 
autumn  it  blooms  profusely.  The  flowers,  borne 
in  small  clusters,  are  single  and  pure  white.  It 
would  make  a  grand  plant  to  face  and  bind  rail- 
way embankments.  Crimson  Rambler  will  next 
year  be  a  huge  umbrella-like  mass.  Very  fine 
on  fences  are  Longworth  Rambler  and  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  and  many  free  growers  profusely  cover 
banks.  Rosa  rugosa  forms  a  hedge  200  yards 
long  in  one  portion  of  the  grounds  ;  indeed,  Roses 
crop  up  everywhere  and  in  luxuriant  condition. — 
A.  D. 
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from  them  by  hybridisation  and  selection,  which 
are  often  known  as  Ghent  Azaleas.  These, 
again,  have  been  crossed  with  R.  fiavum  and 
sinense,  the  whole  constituting  what  is  in  some 
respects,  the  most  beautiful  group  of  deciduous 
shrubs  that  can  be  cultivated  in  this  country. 
The  charm  of  these  Azaleas  consists  in  their 
marvellous  wealth  of  blossom,  in  the  rich  and 
glowing,  often  tender  and  exquisite,  shades  of 
colour,  and  in  the  fragrance  which  most  of 
them  possess.  The  colours  range  from  pure 
white  and  yellow  to  bright  orange-scarlet  and 
rosy-purple.  In  a  word,  no  garden  is  complete 
without  them.  In  the  following  notes  only  the 
wild  types  are  discussed.  Some  of  these,  whilst 
lacking  the  size  of  flower  and  variety  of  colour 
seen  in  the  hybrids,  are  quite  as  fine  seen  in  the 


PLATE   1191. 

THE  SPECIES  OF  AZALEA. 

(^WITH     A    COLOUREl)    PLATE    OF     KHODODEXDRON 
VASEYI.*) 

Whilst  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  Azaleas  as 
distinct  from  Rhododendrons,  it  has  long  been 
admitted  that  no  real  distinctive  line  can  l.)e 
drawn  between  the  two.  They  were  originally 
kept  apart  on  the  strength  of  the  deciduous  foli- 
age and  five  stamens  of  the  Azaleas,  but  when 
species  like  A.  indica  and  A.  ledifolia  were  found 
with  evergreen  foliage,  and  other  species  with  ten 
or  more  stamens  to  each  flower,  the  only  logical 
course  was  to  unite  them  to  Rhododendron.  The 
species  now  figured  is  one  of  the  Azalea  group. 
This  section  of  the  genus  is  most  abundantly 
represented  in  North-eastern  Asia  (China, 
Japan,  Manchuria,  itc),  to  which  region  the 
evergreen  species  are  confined.  A  beautiful 
group  of  some  seven  species  comes  from  North 
America,  whilst  in  Europe  we  have  but  one 
species  (Rhod.  flavum  or  Azalea  pontica).  The 
American  species  are  amongst  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  hardy  shrubs,  but  they  are  surpassed  by 
the  numerous  varieties  that  have  been  obtained 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  iu  the  Koyal  Gardens. 
Kew,  by  H.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
J.  L.  Goffart. 


from  seed,  and  although  the  hybrids  do  not 
come  true,  it  is  interesting  and  useful  work  to 
raise  them  from  seed,  selecting  this  from  the 
finest  varieties.  Whilst  the  seedlings  vary  con- 
siderably, they  retain  in  a  great  measure  the 
characteristics  of  the  parent  plants  ;  some, 
indeed,  are  likely  to  be  superior  to  them. 

American  Species. 

Rhododexdron  arbokescexs. — But  little  is 
known  of  this  Azalea  in  gardens  at  the  present 
time  ;  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  American 
species.  It  is  a  shrub,  sometimes  15  feet  to  20  feet 
high,  with  blunt  lustrous  green  leaves  that  are 
ciuite  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  but  have  bristly 
hairs  on  the  margins.  The  flowers  are  white  or 
faintly  rose  -  coloured,  each  one  "2  inches  to 
2i  inches  across,  with  the  corolla  slightly  clammy 


Hardy  Azaleas  in  a  vase. 


mass,  and  those  thatarefragrantarenotsurpassed 
in  this  respect  by  any  of  the  hybrids.  Others, 
again,  are  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the  hybrids 
both  in  flower  and  in  the  season  of  blooming.  They 
are  of  easy  cultivation,  and  can  be  grown  in  any 
moist  soil  either  of  a  peaty  or  loamy  nature  that 
is  free  from  lime.  They  are  benefited  by  an 
annual  mulching  of  rotted  manure,  more 
especially  during  dry  seasons  such  as  we  have 
lately  experienced.  A  freer  growth  and  a 
better  setting  of  bloom  are  secured  if  the  seed- 
vessels  are  removed  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are 
past.  This  is  a  tedious  job,  but  worth  doing. 
The  named  hybrids  are  usually  propagated  by 
grafting  on  stocks  of  R.  flavum,  necessitating, 
unfortunately,  a  constant  watch  for  suckers. 
The  species  here  mentioned  should  be  raised 


They  are  charmingly  fragrant  and  their  beauty 
is  enhanced  by  their  bright  scarlet  stamens  and 
pistil.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  region 
from  Pennsylvania  to  South  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see, and  is  especially  abundant  on  the  foot-hills  of 
the  high  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  figured 
in  Garden  and  Fore.it  for  188S,  and  is  there  stated 
to  have  first  been  made  known  to  botanists  by 
Pursh  in  1816.  He  had  found  it  in  the  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania  and  in  Bartram's  garden  at  Phila- 
delphia. John  Bartrara,  therefore,  was  the  real 
discoverer.  It  was  introduced  to  Britain  in  1818. 
Prof.  Sargent  notes  that  the  leaves  in  drying  give 
off  a  perf  ame  like  that  of  new-mown  grass,  a  pecu- 
liarity not  noticed  in  other  Azaleas. 

R.  CALENDULACEUM. — Some  of  the  most  bril- 
liantly coloured  of  the  Ghent  Azaleas,  especially 
those  with  orange-red  flowers,  owe  their  beauty 
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in  a  j;ieat  measure  to  this  species.  In  its  pure 
fonn,  howe\ei',  it  has  become  very  rare  in  our 
gardens.  It  is  a  shrub  probably  S  t'oet  to  10  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  hairy  on  both  surfaces. 
The  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves  and  are  of  a 


R.  RiiiiDoR.v  (Rhodora  canadensis). — This  fjie- 
cies  was  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  lianks  in  ITli", 
and  for  a  long  time  was  c:)nsidered  to  be  generic- 
ally  distinct  from  the  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons, 
being   known  then  as  Rhodora  canadensis.     The 


Rliodi>de7tdron  (Azalea)  sinense. 


brilliant  orange  colour,  and  are,  i)erhap3,  the  most  character  on  which  its  generic  rank  was  founded 
beautiful  of  any  of  the 
American  types,  al- 
though they  nave  no 
fragrance.  The  tube 
of  the  corolla  is  shorter 
than  the  lobes,  this 
being  one  of  the  dis- 
tii'^juishing  characters 
of  ihe  species.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Eastern 
United  States,  and  ex- 
tends from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Georgia.  It 
was  in  the  latter  State 
that  it  was  discovered 
by  the  elder  Bartram 
in  1774.  It  was  intro- 
duced to  this  country 
by  Mr.  Lyon  in  180G. 
The  following  is  Bart- 
ram's  description  of  his 
first  sight  of  this  Azalea 
in  flower  :  "  I  saw 
the  blossoms  covering 
plants  on  the  hillsides 
in  such  incredible  pro- 
fusion, that,  suddenly 
opening  to  view  from 
deep  shade,  I  was 
alarmed  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  hill 
being  on  fire.  ' 

R.    NUDIFLOKr.M    (the 

Pinxter  Flower). — Like 
the  preceding  species, 
this  is  one  of  the  North 

American  Azaleas,  from  which  the  Ghent  Azaleas 
have  been  largely  derived.  It  has  an  extensive 
distribution,  and  spreads  from  Canada  as  far  to 
the  south  as  Florida  and  Texas.  Peter  Collinson 
was  tlie  first  to  introduce  it,  in  1734.  Its  leaves 
are  downy  beneath,  and  the  tube  of  the  corolla  is 
scarcely  longer  than  the  large  lobes.  The  flowers 
vary  very  much  in  colour.  In  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  type  they  are  pink,  but  the  numerous 
forms  have  them  of  every  gradation  of  red,  from 
pink  to  scarlet  and  purple,  some  being  striped  or 
variegated.  Most  of  the  parti  coloured  Ghent  Aza- 
leas owe  their  origin  more  or  less  to  this  species. 

R.  orciDENTALE.— Both  Douglas  and  Hartweg 
gathered  specimens  of  this  Azalea  in  Western 
North  America  when  collecting  for  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  the  earlier  decades  of  this  century, 
but  Wm.  Lobb  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
send  seeds  home.  This  would  probably  be  in  the 
earh-  fifties.  In  spite  of  the  more  than  forty 
years  that  have  passed  since  it  was  introduced, 
this  Azalea  has  never  received  until  quite  lately 

very  much  notice.     Its  real  merits  do  not  seem 

to  have  been  known,  and  even    Lindley  in   1857 

pronounced  it  to  be  "of  little  value."    It  is  not 

only  a  beautiful  shrub,  but  it  possesses  the  addi- 
tional merit  of  flowering  for  some  weeks  after  the 

great  Azalea  time  is  past.     Our  largest  plants 

are  about  6  feet  high,  bushy  and  well  furnished 

with  glossy  green  leaves,  each  2  inches  to  4  inches 

long.     They  commence  to  flower  in  early  .June 

and    continue    well    into   July,  and,   unlike    the 

majority    of    these    Azaleas,    the    blossoms    are 

accompanied    by    abundant    foliage.     They    are 

each  about  3  inches  across  and  of  a  pure  white, 

with  a  blotch  of  pale  yellow  on  the  upper  side. 

Not   their   least   charming   characteristic    is   the 

sweet  and  powerful  fragrance.     For  some  years 

past  Mr.  Waterer,  of  Knap  Hill,  has  been  cross- 
ing it  with  the  earlier  flowering  varieties,  and  has 

succeeded  in  uniting  some  of  the  rich  colour  of  the 

latter  with   the  late-flowering   cliaracter  of   this 

species.     It  is  the  only  Azalea  found  to  the  west 

of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  inhabits  woody  dis- 
tricts, generally  near  streams,  almost  throughout 

the  whole  length  of  California. 


was  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  corolla. 
This  is  two  lipped,  the  one  lip  consisting  of  two 
narrow,  nearly  or  quite  distinct  petals,  the  other 
of  three  shallow,  rounded  lobes.  The  flower  is 
IJ  inches  across  and  of  a  bright  rosy  purple. 
This  shrub  is  dwarf  and  does  not  grow  more  than 
3  feet  or  4  feet  in  height ;  the  leaves  are  more  or 
less  downy  and  glaucous  beneath,  and  do  not 
appear  till  the  flowers  are  past.  It  is  a  native  of 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  southwards  to  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  and  frequents  moist 
or  boggy  places.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
blooms  freely  ;  it  is  worth  growing  for  its  early 
blossoms,  which  are  of  a  colour  not  frequent  in 
shrubs  flowering  in  early  April,  when  this  is  in 
bloom. 

R.  Vaseyi. — This  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
shrubs  introduced  from  North  America  in  recent 
years.  It  is  a  native  of  the  hills  of  North  Caro- 
lina, where  it  is  described  as  growing  into  huge 
bushes  15  feet  high.  The  leaves,  which  do  not 
appear  till  after  the  flowers,  are  each  from 
1^  inches  to  3  inches  long.  The  flowers  are 
crowded  on  trusses  after  the  manner  of  the  other 
American  Azaleas,  and  on  first  opening  are  of  a 
pale  pink,  but  they  lose  the  slight  tinge  of  colour 
and  become  almost  pure  white  after  a  few  days. 
The  three  upper  petals  are  spotted  with  reddish 
brown,  and  the  whole  flower  is  about  1|  inches 
across.  It  appears  rather  remarkable  that  so  fine 
and  showy  a  plant  as  this  Azalea  should  have 
been  so  late  in  reaching  cultivation,  for,  although 
a  native  of  so  long  settled  a  country  as  North 
Carolina,  it  was  not  introduced  into  this  country 
till  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  flowers  freely  when  two  or 
three  years  old.  Some  of  the  seedlings  raised  in 
this  country  have  blooms  that  are  pure  white  on 
first  opening.  Its  flowering  season  is  late  April 
and  early  Jla^-,  and  its  beauty  at  that  season 
when  scarcely  any  of  the  Azaleas  are  in  bloom 
may  be  judged  by  Mr.  Moon's  charming  picture. 

R.  viscosuM  (the  white  Swamp  Honeysuckle). 
— This  species  is  the  latest  flowering  of  the  de- 
ciduous Azaleas,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
shrubs  blooming  in  July  and  August.    Its  flowers. 


like  those  of  the  Old  World  R.  flavum,  are 
clammy,  and  much  more  so  than  those  of  any 
other  of  the  American  species.  They  are  smaller 
than  those  of  most  of  the  Azaleas,  of  a  pinkish 
white,  and  delightfully  fragrant.  It  has  been 
hybridised  with  other  species,  and  the  progeny 
has  flowers  white,  pink,  rose-coloured,  &c.  ;  in 
fact,  most  of  the  hybrid  Azaleas  that  have  clammy 
flowers  with  no  yellow  in  them  are  of  the  viscosura 
strain.  (The  viscid,  yellow-flowered  Azaleas  are 
of  the  flavum  breed. )  The  leaves  of  R.  viscosum 
are  each  Ik  inches  to  2  inches  long,  green  both 
above  and  below,  and  smooth  exce[)t  for  the 
margins  and  the  midrib,  which  are  set  with 
bristly  hairs.  In  a  wild  state  it  extends  from 
Canada  to  the  Southern  United  States,  growing 
in  moist  places  or  swamps,  and  attaining  from 
3  feet  to  10  feet  in  height.  It  was  introduced  in 
1734. 

R.  V.  VAR.  GLAUCCM  has  been  by  some  authorities 
made  a  species.  The  typical  form  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  R.  viscosum  bficause  of  the  blue-white 
undersurface  of  the  leaves.  But  one  may  find 
plants  showing  every  intermediate  stage  of  glau- 
cousness  up  to  the  ordinary  green  of  viscosum. 
The  flowers  are  white,  viscous  as  in  the  tyi)e,  and 
also  charmingly  fragrant.     Introduced  in  1734. 

El'YiOI'EAN. 

R.  FLAVCM  (Azalea  pontica). — This  species  is  a 
native  of  the  Caucasian  region,  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  &c.,  and  is  the  only  Azalea  indigenous 
to  Europe.  Withthe  exception  of  a  few  varieties 
of  the  sinensis  (or  mollis)  breed,  all  the  pure 
yellow  Azaleas  have  originated  from  this  species, 
and  they  are  well  known  to  constitute  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  groups  of  the  family.  The 
species  has,  of  course,  been  crossed  and  recrossed 
with  the  American  ones,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
sources  whence  the  hj'brid  Azaleas  of  gardens 
have  been  derived.  One  character  that  dis- 
guishes  it  and  its  progeny  is  the  clamminess  of 
the  flower-stalks.  It  is  a  very  vigorous  plant, 
with  large  hairy  leaves,  and  grows  8  feet  to  10  feet 
high.  In  the  type  the  flowers  are  bright  yellow 
and  very  abundant,  and  their  fragrance  is  very 
delightful.  In  flower  they  are  beautiful,  but 
are,  of  course,  surpassed  in  beauty  by  the  fine 
yellow  varieties  raised  by  the  VVaterers  and 
others.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Anthony  Hove 
in  1793.  Honey  collected  by  bees  from  its  flowers 
is  stated  to  have  narcotic  properties. 

Asiatic. 

R.  iNDicu.M. — The  common  greenhouse  plant 
known  as  Azalea  indica  has  in   some  of  its  forms 


^'S^ 


Rlwdodeiidron  {Asalta)  ledifolium. 

proved  to  be  hardy  in  the  milder  parts  of  Britain. 
In  the  Cornish  gardens  one  may  see  enormous 
bushes  of  it,  and  even  as  far  north  as  London  the 
wild  Japanese  type  recently  collected  by  Pro- 
fessor Sargent  is  hardy,  and  still  more  so  is  the 
well-known  var.  amiunum.  The  latter  is,  in  fact, 
a  more  striking  and  beautiful  shrub  out  of  doors 
than  it  is  under  glass,  its  flowers  being  of  a 
brighter  colour  and  its  habit  more  compact.     It 
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has  been  grown  outside  at  Kew  for  some  years 
past,  and  for  certain  places  proves  to  be  a  really 
useful  evergreen.  It  is  quite  distinct  in  appear- 
ance from  any  other  hardy  evergreen,  and  has 
that  peculiar  habit  of  sending  out  flat,  horizontal 
branches  which  we  have  come  to  consider  essen- 
tially Japanese,  perhaps  because  the  artists  of 
that  country  are  so  fond  of  drawing  plants  with 
that  character  or  of  endowing  their  imaginary 
ones  with  it.  The  leaves  grow  very  small  out  of 
doors,  but  they  are  of  a  deeper  and  more  lastrous 
green.  Plants  outside  flower  later,  of  course, 
than  they  do  under  glass,  and  are  at  their  best, 
as  a  rule,  about  the  middle  of  May.  On  healthy 
plants  the  flowers  completely  hide  the  foliage, 
and  although  smaller  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  them  in  the  greenhouse,  they  lose  in  the  open 
air  a  good  deal  of  that  magenta-purple  shade 
which  is  objectionable  to  many  people.  The 
flowers  have  the  curious  character  known  to 
gardeners  as  "  hose-in-hose  "  ;  it  is  as  if  one  flower 
were  growing  out  of  the  centre  of  another.  This 
is  due  to  the  calyx  being  like  the  petals  in  size 
and  colour.  This  Azalea  is  slow-growing,  but  in 
many  positions  this  is  a  valuable  characteristic. 
If  planted  in  beds  or  groups  it  saves  the  labour  of 
frequent  thinning,  and  allows  cf  Lilies  or  other 
bulbous  plants  being  cultivated  between  the 
plants.  In  positions  where  only  a  low  growth  is 
wanted  it  saves  the  hard  annual  cropping  that 
such  things  as  Laurels  and  Rhododendron  ponti- 
cum  have  to  undergo. 

R.  I.  VAR.  OBTUSUM  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  probably 
hardy.  It  has  not  the  hose-in-hose  flowers  of 
amit-num,  but  it  has  them  of  a  much  brighter  and 
purer  red.  Some  nice  plants  were  shown  in  flower 
at  the  last  Temple  show.  Fortune  found  this 
shrub  in  a  garden  at  Shanghai  and  introduced  it 
into  England  in  1846.  A  form  with  white  flowers 
is  also  cultivated. 

The  choicer  garden  sorts  of  Azalea  indica  are 
undoubtedly  too  tender  for  outdoor  cultivation 
here. 

R.  LEDiFOLiUM. — Although  certainly  hardy  in 
the  home  counties  and  long  known  in  our  gardens 
(having  been  introduced  from  China  by  Mr. 
Brookes  in  1819),  this  evergreen  Azalea  has  been 
but  little  planted  out  of  doors.  It  is  both  an 
interesting  and  a  pretty  shrub,  nearest  related 
to  R.  inclicum.  It  has  very  hairy  leaves  and 
branches,  the  latter  being  usually  stifl'  and  erect, 
and  the  former  not  glossy,  as  in  indicum.  The 
flowers  are  generally  borne  in  threes  and  are  pure 
white  and  fragrant.  The  calyx  lobes  are  glandular 
and  viscid.  The  species  is,  therefore,  readily  dis- 
tinguishable from  indicum,  the  only  species  with 
which  it  is  likelj'  to  be  confounded.  The  latter 
has  a  looser,  more  twiggy  growth,  much  less 
hairy  foliage,  and  the  calyx  is  not  viscid.  With 
regard  to  its  native  country,  it  is,  according  to 
Franchet,  cultivated,  but  scarcely  wild,  in  .Japan, 
though  Maries  collected  it  on  the  Fusiyama 
Mountain.  No  undoubtedly  wild  specimens  are 
recorded  for  it  in  China,  and  although  a  specimen 
so  named  is  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  from  the  Soul 
Mountains  of  Corea,  it  is  doubtful  if  that  be  the 
true  thing.  This  matter,  therefore,  is  not  definitely 
settled. 

R.  LiN'EARiFoLiuM. — Although  one  of  the  least 
showy  of  the  Azaleas,  this  species  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  distinct.  It  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  any  other  species  in  cultivation.  The 
branches  have  the  same  tendency  to  grow  in  flat, 
horizontal  tiers  that  can  so  frequently  be  noticed 
in  Japanese  shrubs.  The  leaves  are  remarkably 
distinct  in  shape,  being  quite  linear,  measuring 
2  inches  to  3  inches  in  length,  and  only  about 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width  at  the  broadest 
part.  These  leaves  are  crowded  at  the  ends  [of 
the  twigs  and  are  thickly  covered  with  hairs. 
The  flower  is  as  distinct  as  the  leaf.  The  corolla 
has  five  petals  that  have  the  same  linear  shape  as 
the  leaves  ;  they  are  LV  inches  long  and  the  colour 
is  a  bright  rosy  lilac.  Hitherto  it  has  usually 
been  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  where  it  flowers 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  Except 
in  large  collections,  however,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
a  place  under  glass,  where  so  many  finer  varieties 


can  be  grown,  but  it  has  proved  hardy  in  a  rather 
sheltered  spot  at  Kew,  and  out  of  doors  is  cer- 
tainly worth  growing  for  its  curious  and  interest- 
ing appearance.  It  was  introduced  from  Japan 
by  Messrs.  Standish,  and  flowered  with  thorn  for 
the  first  time  in  February,  1869. 

R.  KiioMBK  TM. — There  is  a  fine  plant  of  this 
species  in  the  Azalea  garden  at  Kew  which  is  now 
5  feet  high  and  which  flowers  very  beautifully 
every  year  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  April.  It 
has  been  in  its  present  position  many  years  and 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  horticulturalpress  many 
times.  Still,  the  species  remains  very  rare,  and 
this  plant  is  probably  the  only  one  in  the  country 
so  large.  It  is,  however,  being  raised  by  nursery- 
men, and  I  noticed  a  nice  stock  of  young  plants  at 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood  some 
time  ago.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  was  first 
found  in  the  forests  on  the  mountains  of  Nippon. 
Its  leaves  have  the  lozenge  shape  indicated  by  the 
specific  name,  and  they  are  about  '2  inches  long. 
When  quite  young  they  are  prettily  tinged  with 
purple,  and  after  turning  a  dark  green  they 
assume  once  more  a  purple  tinge  before  falling  in 
autumn.  The  flowers  are  each  2i  inches  in 
diameter  and  of  a  very  striking  blue-purple 
colour,  quite  different  from  that  of  any  other 
hardy  Azalea.  To  those  who  may  be  raising  this 
plant  from  seed  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  seedlings  are  tender.  The  past  two  winters 
have  been  so  mild  that  young  plants  have  not 
suffered  at  all  from  cold,  but  in  ordinarily  severe 
winters  protection  of  some  kind  is  needed.  Such 
material  as  Bracken,  Spruce  branches,  or  even  dry 
leaves  make  a  good  covering  whilst  the  hardest 
weather  continues.  When  once  the  plants  have 
formed  a  sturdy  woody  base  they  are  safe.  The 
old  plant  at  Kew  is  never  protected,  but  it  has 
never  been  affected  by  even  the  hardest  winters. 

R.  ScHLippENBAC'Hi. — This  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  that  have  been 
introduced  during  the  last  few  years.  It  was  col- 
lected by  Oldham  as  long  ago  as  1863  on  one  of 
the  islands  near  Corea  (Herschel  Island) ;  after- 
wards it  was  discovered  in  Manchuria  by  the 
Baron  Schlippenbach,  after  whom  it  is  named  and 
from  whose  material  it  was  first  described  by 
Maximowicz.  But  the  credit  of  its  introduction 
to  cultivation  here  is  due  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Veitch, 
who  sent  it  from  Japan  five  or  six  years  ago. 
There  is  a  coloured  plate  of  it  in  The  Garden  for 
July  '28,  1894.  It  is  a  shrub,  growing,  it  is  said, 
from  3  feet  to  5  feet  high.  Its  leaves  are  very 
distinct ;  they  are  borne  in  a  whorl  near  the  end 
of  the  shoot,  each  leaf  from  2  inches  to  4  inches 
long,  obovate,  and  hairy  when  joung.  The 
flower-stalks  and  calyx-lobes  also  are  hairy.  The 
flowers  open  fully,  are  3|  inches  across,  and  of  a 
lovely  shade  of  soft  rose,  the  upper  petals  prettily 
spotted  at  the  base  with  reddish-brown.  It 
flowers  in  April  and  May.  In  the  milder  parts  of 
the  country  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  very  beautiful 
shrub.  Near  London  I  am  not  yet  able  to  speak 
favourably  of  it  when  grown  out-of-doors.  It 
appears  to  be  extremely  susceptible  to  injury 
by  spring  frosts,  the  young  growths  having  been 
cut  otf  sometimes  twice  in  one  season.  Like  many 
Manchurian  plants  in  cultivation  here,  it  may  be 
perfectly  capable  of  bearing  our  hardest  winters, 
but  3'et  never  able  to  do  itself  justice  because  of 
the  habit  of  starting  so  early  into  growth. 

R.  siNENSE  (Azalea  mollis). — Perhaps  of  all  the 
deciduous  Azaleas  this  is  the  most  charming  to 
the  eye,  its  flowers  being  larger  than  those  of  the 
American  species,  and  their  varied  hues  being  of 
a  peculiarly  soft  and  delicate  beauty.  They  lack, 
however,  the  charm  of  fragrance.  The  species  is 
a  native  of  China  and  of  the  alpine  regions  of 
Japan.  It  was  first  introduced  by  Loddiges  in 
1823,  and  again  by  Fortune  in  184-5.  The  young 
branches,  the  leaves,  and  the  flower-stalks  are  all 
more  or  less  clothed  with  hairs.  The  flowers 
appear  during  early  ilay,  and  are  typically  of  an 
orange  colour  suffused  with  red,  but  they  vary 
from  pale  yellow  to  numerous  shades  of  rose  and 
salmon  colours.  Whilst  the  shrubs  themselves 
are  quite  hardy,  the  flowers  are  frequently  injured 
by   late  frosts,  especially  in    exposed  positions. 


In  habit  the  plants  are  more  compact  and 
rounded  than  either  flavum  or  the  hybrid  sorts. 
Jlany  catalogues  now  advertise  crosses  between 
this  plant  and  "  Azalea  mollis  "  ;  this  is  rather 
absurd,  for  they  are,  of  course,  the  same  thing. 
Whatever  the  origin  of  the  varieties  referred  to 
may  be,  they  are  certainly  very  beautiful.  This 
was  conclusively  shown  by  the  specimens 
exhibited  at  the  last  Temple  show  by  a  con- 
tinental firm.  W.  J.  Bean. 
Arhoretiim,  Kew. 
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Early  winter  Tomatoes.— The  weather  has 
been  favourable  for  these  plants,  fire-heat  not 
being  needed  up  to  now.  The  growths  are  strong 
and  the  fruits  are  setting  freely.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  well  to  keep  the  roots  active  by  giving 
food  in  small  quantities  now  plenty  of  fruits  are 
set.  Plants  with  a  small  root-run  with  shortening 
days  and  less  sun-heat  will  need  assistance.  I 
grow  the  winter  Tomatoes  in  borders  and  pots,  the 
latter  for  latest  supplies.  These  will  now  need 
more  food  than  those  in  borders.  In  the  borders 
only  a  very  small  root  space  is  allowed,  and  it  is 
surprising  what  strong  growths  are  made  in  a. 
few  inches  of  soil.  It  may  be  asked,  why  grow  at 
all  in  borders  ?  My  reason  is  because  of  the  labour 
at  the  time  of  planting,  as  to  pot  a  large  number 
takes  time,  and  having  a  good  number  of  low  pita 
when  Melons  are  cleared,  the  Tomatoes  follow 
and  give  little  trouble,  doing  well  in  the  old 
Melon  soil.  Deep  rooting  is  avoided,  as  the 
plants  are  placed  over  slates  with  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  soil.  Owing  to  the  unusual  warmth  for 
the  time  of  year,  the  plants  are  more  forward  than 
usual  and  a  later  set  of  fruit  will  be  needed.  This 
is  not  at  all  diflicult  with  plants  in  borders,  as 
with  fine  weather  they  continue  growing  and  set 
fruit  further  up  the  stem.  Once  the  fruits  are 
swelling  there  is  no  ditffculty  whatever  in  finish- 
ing the  crop.  To  assist  the  fruits  at  this  date, 
feeding  will  be  necessary.  It  will  also  be  advis- 
able to  stop  all  later  growths,  and  where  the 
plants  are  well  set  with  fruits  there  need  be  little 
fear  of  gross  foliage.  It  may  be  well  to  top-dress, 
using  compost  that  will  quickly  benefit  the  plants. 
I  use  loam,  bone-meal  and  wood  ashes,  which  are 
soon  laid  hold  of  by  the  roots,  at  the  same  time 
giving  occasional  waterings  of  liquid  manure  or 
soot  water.  With  plenty  of  air  the  food  given  is 
soon  absorbed  by  the  plants.  The  plants,  being 
grown  near  the  roof  as  single  cordons,  get  all  the 
light  possible  and  there  is  ample  ventilation. 
Indeed,  till  the  latter  part  of  September,  owing 
to  the  heat  and  drought,  the  top  sashes  were 
entirely  removed,  this  assisting  the  fruits  to  set. 
Up  to  that  date  no  fire-heat  at  all  was  employed. 
With  cooler  nights  there  is  now  need  of  warmth 
in  the  pipes ;  at  the  same  time  the  house  is  not 
closed.  Should  the  plants  be  at  all  gross,  omit 
manures  and  give  ample  ventilation,  keep- 
ing the  foliage  thin  and  securing  an  early 
set.  I  advise  manures  where  the  roots  are  under 
command,  and  with  plants  in  rather  small  pots 
it  is  necessary  to  feed  when  there  is  a  goodly 
number  of  fruit  set.  Many  growers  do  not  trouble 
about  late  Tomatoes,  as  they  are  diflicult  to  set. 
This  is  so  if  the  plants  are  late.  So  far  I  have 
never  been  able  to  set  Tomatoes  in  quantity  after 
November  comes  in. 

Early  sfrino  Tomatoes.— These  I  noted  the 
importance  of  some  time  ago  and  detailed  their 
culture.  By  having  healthy  plants  now  to  place 
in  warmth  early  in  the  year,  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  getting  good  fruit  in  April  at  a  time 
Tomatoes  are  scarce.  The  plants  up  to  now 
have  been  grown  as  hardy  as  possible,  having  been 
plunged  in  ashes  in  the  open  or  stood  in  cold 
frames  with  the  sashes  removed.  With  colder 
nights  they  are  now  housed  on  shelves  close  to  the 
glass  to  get  a  sturdy  growth.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  the  early  fruiters  a  shift.  Only  a 
small  one  should  be  given  just  to  keep  the  plants 
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moving.  I  prefer  repotting  earlier,  ns  tlio  plants 
need  careful  watering.  They  winter  well  in  (i  inch 
pots,  and  if  the  plants  are  well  rooted  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  give  soot- water  or  weak  liiiuid  nianuro. 
Should  white  fly  be  at  all  troublesome,  it  may  bo 
necessary  to  fumigate  two  or  three  nights  in  suc- 
cession. I'lants  raised  thus  are  preferal  ilo  to  those 
struck  from  cuttings  or  raised  from  seed  sown  late 
in  the  year.  I  fruit  these  plants  in  S-inch  or 
10-inch  pots,  according  to  their  vigour  at  the  time 
of  final  repotting.  The  fruits  usually  ripon  at  the 
end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  whereas  with 
later  sown  seedlings  ripening  takes  much  longer. 
Let  me  warn  those  who  have  good  plants  not  to 
be  too  eager  to  get  fruit.  Early  in  the  new  year 
is  a  good  time  to  start,  keeping  the  plants  cool 
till  that  date,  as  I  find  it  impossible  to  set 
Tomatoes  till  January  is  well  advanced. 

C'ai-mi'i.owi:ks.— In  the  southern  parts  of  the 
country,  owing  to  heat  and  drought,  the  early 
autumn  CauliHowers  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it, 
heat  and  drought  having  sadly  crippled  the  crop. 
For  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  been  obliged  to 
keep  a  boy  to  clear  these  and  the  Brassicas  from 
caterpillars.  So  far  by  mulching  I  saved  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  latest  lot  of  Autumn  Giant,  and 
this  year  I  have  found  spent  Mushroom  manure 
invaluable  for  the  purpose,  this  conserving  the 
moisture  and  keeping  the  roots  active.  Those  who 
planted  late  will  feel  the  effects  of  the  weather 
more  severely,  and  there  will,  I  fear,  be  a  dearth 
of  good  winter  vegetables  owing  to  the  above 
causes.  In  heavy  soil  much  may  be  done  by 
frecjuently  hoeing  the  surface  over  lightly.  This 
fills  up  the  cracks  and  assists  root  action.  The 
seedlings  raised  in  August  will  be  more  valuable 
than  usual  owing  to  other  vegetables  being  scarce. 
If  the  seedlings  are  unduly  crowding  each  other, 
it  will  be  well  to  thin  out  the  largest.  These 
may  bo  transplanted  ratlier  close  under  a  wall  or 
where  east  winds  will  not  reach  them.  It  is  yet 
full  early  to  pot  up  for  the  spring  planting,  but  I 
would  not  delay  the  work  if  the  plants  are  large 
enough.  I  pot  some  hundreds  into  4|-inch  pots 
and  others  into  ;?-inch  pots.  If  the  winter  is  a 
severe  one,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  plant  them  out 
in  frames  or  pot  on  to  get  early  heads  before 
those  in  the  open  turn  in.  Grow  these  plants 
as  cool  as  possible  from  this  date.  I  plunge  in 
ashes  a  large  portion  of  the  potted  plants,  and  in 
severe  we.ather  they  are  protected  by  spare  sashes 
and  dry  Bracken  or  litter.  In  potting  up  use  a 
rather  stiff  loam.  I  add  a  little  mortar  rubble 
and  pot  as  firmly  as  possible.  Avoid  rich  soil  or 
manures,  these  causing  a  soft  growth,  readily 
injured  by  frost.  The  ground  for  the  plants  put 
out  under  hand-glasses  should  now  be  prepared, 
and  as  Cauliflowers  to  do  well  need  ample  food, 
well-decayed  manure  should  not  be  omitted.  It 
is  well  if  possible  to  give  change  of  quarters.  I 
am  aware  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  sheltered 
corners  every  year,  but  if  the  plants  are  always  in 
one  place  they  club  badly. 

MrsiiROO.Ms. — This  is  an  important  crop  now. 
I  have  previously  noted  the  importance  of  an 
equable  temperature  through  the  winter,  and  even 
now  the  same  remarks  hold  good,  as  the  best 
flavoured  produce  is  that  grown  without  heat.  I 
am  aware  in  many  Mushroom  houses  it  would  be 
far  better  not  to  use  the  heating  apparatus  at  all, 
provided  the  house  can  be  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  4.1^  to  .%".  JIany  of  the  failures  to  grow 
Mushrooms  arise  from  dry  heat,  want  of  moisture, 
and  what  may  be  termed  sudden  fluctuations 
of  temperature.  Many  houses  are  built  near 
the  boiler  house.  This  is  fatal,  as  the  dry  heat  is 
the  cause  of  failure,  it  being  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  humidity  necessary  to  secure  the  fleshy 
Mushrooms,  and  insect  pests  are  dithcult  to  keep 
down.  For  years,  having  such  a  house  to  deal 
with,  I  used  a  cool  shed  and  got  excellent  pro- 
duce. In  severe  weather  I  used  to  bank  up  the 
fresh  manure  close  to  the  door,  and  a  little  lower 
temperature  did  no  harm.  Many  may  have  under- 
ground places,  and  here  they  will  have  fine  crops. 
Materials  should  now  be  regularly  prepared.  The 
manure  should  be  of  the  best,  though  in  cellars  I 
have  used  a  good  portion  of  short  litter  with  the 


droppings  if  the  latter  are  well  saturated  with 
ammonia.  Another  plan  is  to  mi.x  soil  with  the 
material  if  tlio  beds  are  of  a  good  thickness.  I 
am  sure  many  beds  are  left  to  get  too  cool  before 
spawning.  I  always  spawn  if  tho  temperature  is 
under  100"  and  falling.  Another  important  point 
at  this  time  of  year  is  to  get  new  spawn  and  of 
good  (juality.  Beds  may  also  be  made  with  a 
small  portion  of  decaying  leaves  ;  in  fact,  I  have 
seen  excellent  produce  from  leaves  and  manure. 
Avoid  over-heating  tho  materials  previous  to 
making  up.  Beds  made  every  month  from  this 
date  to  tho  end  of  March  will  give  a  regular 
supply,  and  after  that  period  I  mako  the  beds 
in  the  open.  Much  may  be  done  with  beds  in 
full  bearing  by  giving  liquid  manure  in  a  tepid 
state  and  adding  salt,  allowing  the  surface  of  the 
beds  to  dry  before  covering  over  and  watering 
only  when  dry.  S.  M. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Pines.  —  The  stock  of  Queen  Pines  for  early 
forcing  should  by  this  time  have  made  a  sufficient 
growth  for  them  to  be  gradually  and  steadily 
rested  prior  to  being  started  afresh  about  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year.  If  this  be  the  case 
the  temperatures  may  be  lowered  both  by  day 
and  by  night.  Do  this  by  degrees  until  a  minimum 
of  C0°  is  arrived  at  for  nights,  except  when  frosty, 
then  55"  may  be  touched  without  any  harm 
happening.  It  has  been  a  popular  delusion  that 
Pines  must  have  a  higher  temperature  than  this, 
but  it  is  not  so  when  in  this  state.  Many  have 
practised  it,  and  the  result  has  been  either 
adventitious  fruiting  or  elongated  foliage.  A  day 
temperature  of  70°  to  75°  will  be  sufficient.  The 
atmospheric  moisture,  too,  should  be  diminished 
as  well  as  water  being  withheld  at  the  roots,  but 
not  to  an  excess  should  the  occasion  arise  of 
having  to  maintain  an  undue  amount  of  heat  in 
the  pipes.  Watch  the  bottom-heat  glass  also,  and 
do  not  let  it  indicate  more  than  from  70°  to  75° 
if  possible.  Syringe  lightly  between  the  plants 
upon  the  surface  during  fine  weather.  This  will 
be  ample  for  the  present.  Guard  against  drip  and 
watch  sharply  for  all  insect  pests,  as  cockroaches 
and  crickets,  which  later  on  will  do  harm  enough 
in  eating  the  flowers.  If  they  be  starved  now  as 
regards  vegetable  matter,  they  will  all  the  more 
readily  take  to  poison.  Plants  now  fruiting  will 
still  require  the  temperatures  to  be  maintained 
fairly  well,  say  70°  at  banking-up  time  and  from 
80°  to  85°  by  day,  with  at  least  80°  at  the  roots. 
As  soon  as  colouring  now  commences  no  more 
water  should  be  given,  but  in  place  of  it  adopt  or 
continue  the  syringing  just  alluded  to.  The 
Queen  Pine,  of  which  late  fruits  are  sometimes 
produced,  is  very  apt  to  turn  dark  at  the  core  if 
this  treatment  be  not  rigidly  carried  out.  The 
Cayennes  and  other  winter  kinds  are  not  nearly  so 
much  liable  to  this,  hence  a  slight  difference  may 
be  made  in  their  case.  Cut  the  fruits  now  when 
there  is  still  a  tinge  of  green  upon  the  upper 
pips  ;  they  will  then  keep  all  the  longer,  and  in 
the  case  of  Queens  in  particular  be  safer  to  use 
also  for  the  reason  already  given.  If  too  many 
are  ripening  at  one  time  the  plants  may 
be  lifted  out  of  the  bottom  heat  for  a  few  days 
and  then  be  afterwards  removed  to  a  cooler  tem- 
perature, being  kept  absolutely  dry  at  the  roots. 
Plants  now  showing  fruit,  in  flower,  or  in  their 
earliest  stage  of  swelling  must  have  the  tempera- 
tures more  fully  maintained  than  in  the  case  of 
those  ripening.  The  utmost  should  be  made  of 
the  present  month  for  this  purpose.  Close  early 
after  having  had  a  crack  of  air  on  to  change  the 
atmosphere  in  some  measure  and  keep  a  brisk  heat 
in  the  pipes  at  the  same  time.  Be  careful,  even 
in  the  case  of  this  stock,  as  regards  watering,  but 
give  compensation  by  a  humid  atmosphere 
instead.  At  this  season  some  plants  are  dis- 
posed to  use  any  excess  of  vigour  they  may 
possess  in  developing  crowns  of  large  size.  This 
may  be  checked  by  thrusting  a  hot  piece  of  wire 
into  the  centre  of  each  crown,  which  is  better  than 
allowing  the  leaves  to  grow  more  fully  and  then 
resort  to  pulling  them  out.     This  stock  of  Pines 


is  an  important  one  for  the  Christmas  season, 
hence  it  will  pay  to  give  every  attention  to  it. 
Young  plants  of  l.lueens  and  Caj'ennes  which  have 
not  had  time  enough  to  make  all  the  growth 
desirable  may  be  still  kept  fairly  warm,  about  as 
advised  for  plants  now  ripening.  Let  them,  how- 
ever, have  all  the  light  ])Ossible,  and  contrive  also 
to  keep  them  well  up  to  the  glass  by  re-arrange- 
ment if  need  be,  for  wherever  the  Black  ,Iamaica 
or  Lord  Carrington  is  grown  they  will  invariably 
be  back  row  plants  by  reason  of  their  longer  leaf- 
growth.  Do  not  now  attempt  any  more  potting, 
but  if  occasion  arise  substitute  a  manure  instead. 
For  this  purpose  Standen's  is  one  of  tho  best  of 
all  manuris,  being  also  highly  concentrated,  hence 
but  little  is  required  at  the  time.  Those  plants 
which  are  of  sufficient  size  for  the  winter  season 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  gradually  rested  by 
lowering  the  temperatures  about  5°,  but  <lo  not 
keep  these  too  very  dry  at  the  roots,  otherwise  in 
the  spring  such  as  (,)ueens  will  show  fruit  too 
soon.  In  every  instance  do  not  allow  the  foliage 
of  Pines  to  touch  the  glass,  otherwise  a  channel  is 
at  once  afforded  for  the  condensed  moisture  to  run 
down  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants.  The  present 
is  an  excellent  time  for  painting,  cleaning,  &'■., 
in  Pine  stoves  or  pits,  as  room  should  now  be 
available  in  Melon  and  Cucumber  houses  for  stor- 
ing the  plants.  Do  not  on  any  account  let  Pines 
get  among  the  stove  plants,  where  possibly  the 
white  scale  may  be  lurking  ready  to  pounce  upon 
them.  There  is  no  enemy  so  much  to  be  dreaded 
by  growers  of  Pines  as  this  pest.  Mealy  bug  is 
bad  enough,  we  all  know,  but  upon  Pines  the 
white  scale  is  infinitely  worse.  Look  also  to  the 
heating  arrangements,  more  particularly  to  the 
bottom-heat  pipes,  where  a  slight  leakage  may 
exist  without  notice,  to  break  out  into  a  serious 
one  when  more  pressure  is  exercised  in  the  circu- 
lation. A  reserve  of  plunging  material  will  be  of 
service,  but  do  not  keep  anything  that  is  infested 
with  vermin.  Dry  leaves  now  and  soon  to  be 
secured  will  prove  most  useful.  They  will  afford 
a  normal  or  steady  temperature,  which  may  later 
on  be  increased  by  pressing  them  down  and  add- 
ing fresh  ones.  At  such  times  pour  boiling  water 
into  every  nook  and  cranny,  aiming  at  all  insect 
extermination. 

Late  Melons. — The  latest  of  these  should  now 
be  ripening,  and  should  any  show  signs  of  hesita- 
tion in  this  repect  keep  the  temperature  fully  up 
to  past  standards,  but  guard  against  too  much 
moisture  at  the  roots,  otherwise  the  flavour  will 
be  affected.  Hero  of  Lockinge  has  been  alluded 
to  as  a  good  late  kind.  If  it  be  cut  when  well 
coloured,  but  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  this  varie-ry 
will  keep  well  for  a  fortnight  or  even  three  weeks. 
In  spite  of  all  the  new  kinds  yet  sent  out  with 
white  flesh,  there  is  no  Melon,  even  those  to 
which  first-class  certificates  have  this  year  been 
awarded,  that  can  equal  it  in  point  of  flavour, 
whilst  it  surpasses  all  Melons  in  appearance.  Do 
not  in  any  case  permit  the  fruits  now  to  hang 
too  long,  so  when  the  first  signs  of  cracking  occur 
around  the  stalk,  cut  the  fruits  and  place  them  in 
a  warm,  dry  house,  such  as  the  late  vinery,  which 
is  still  kept  up  to  about  55°  or  so  at  night. 
Should  there  be  any  surplus  fruits,  it  is  easy  to 
use  them  up  in  the  kitchen  rather  than  let 
them  spoil  by  keeping  too  long. 

Bananas. — The  young  stock  of  these  should  be 
well  looked  after,  no  check  being  allowed  by  a 
sudden  drop  of  the  temperature  in  houses  where 
possibly  other  fruits  or  plants  are  being  culti- 
vated. There  is  no  object  or  possible  gain 
in  prolonging  their  time  of  growth.  If 
grown  briskly  from  start  to  finish  the  results 
will  be  more  satisfactory.  Of  course  the  season 
is  coming  on  rapidly  when  growth  will  be  much 
less  ;  but,  nevertheless,  give  the  Banana  all  the 
warmth  consistent  with  good  results.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  average  run  of  stove  plants  will 
suit  very  well,  bearing  in  mind  that  stove  plants 
even  are  improved  bj'  being  kept  fairly  warm  for 
at  least  another  six  weeks.  Shield  the  foliage  as 
far  as  possible  from  injury,  allowing  sufficient 
height  for  the  leaves  to  rise  and  expand  without 
being    crippled  against  the  glass.      Pot  or  tub 
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young,  vigorous  plants  into  their  fruiting  sizes  with- 
out any  delay,  and  endeavour  thereby  to  get  them 
well  rooted  before  winter  is  on  us.  Plant  out  also 
into  pits  with  some  fermenting  material  under 
the  plants  if  no  bottom-heat  by  pipes  be  avail- 
able. Do  not,  even  if  it  be  not  possible  to  do  this 
work  yet,  let  the  plants  become  too  much  root- 
bound,  but  give  them  a  temporary  shift.  Look 
after  a  sufficient  stock  of  suckers  to  keep  up  the 
supply.  It  is  not  often  a  difficult  matter  to  do 
this,  being  more  frequently  one  of  selection  to  get 
the  stock  at  the  right  stages.  These,  if  taken  oif 
now  from  fruiting  plants,  will  make  a  good  stock 
to  start  into  brisk  growth  in  the  spring.  At  this 
season  the  Banana  makes  a  capital  addition  to 
the  dessert,  and  will  do  so  onwards  until  the  last 
of  the  "fingers"  are  ripe.  Then  do  away  with 
the  old  plants  at  once,  when  any  dormant  crowns 
under  the  surface  can  be  taken  off  for  future 
stock.  Fruiting  plants  still  in  the  green  stage 
will  be  benefited  by  keeping  the  temperatures  up  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  summer  standards. 
Whilst  the  influence  of  the  sun  is  still  good  this 
may  be  done  with  safety,  but  in  using  extra  fire- 
heat  be  very  careful  in  respect  to  insect  pests. 

HORTUS. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 
Hurworth    Grange,    Darlington. — In    the 

early  spring  everj'thing  appeared  to  favour  an 
abundant  fruit  crop,  but  the  cold  east  winds  of 
May  had  a  marked  effect  on  Apples  and  Plums 
especially,  and  they  are  much  under  the  average. 
Some  kinds  of  Apples  are  fair,  such  as  Ecklin- 
ville.  Potts'  Seedling,  Cockpit  and  Bismarck. 
Pears  are  thin  :  Apricots  are  good  and  Peaches  in 
case  fine.  Cherries  dropped  a  good  deal  while 
stoning.  Bush  fruit  is  plentiful.  Strawberries 
are  a  full  crop.  Royal  Sovereign  the  best.  The 
season  was  short,  owing  to  the  dry  weather. 

Vegetables  are  fairlj-  satisfactory.  Potatoes  are 
good  ;  Peas  fine,  but  soon  over.  All  other  kinds 
are  up  to  the  average.  The  soil  of  the  garden  here 
is  very  heavy,  and  a  dry  season  suits  things  pretty 
well. — .1.  Simpson. 

Madresfield  Court,  Great  Malvern.— In 
this  district  there  is  a  good  half  crop  of  Apples. 
Many  of  the  newly-established  orchards  on  this 
estate  show  splendid  samples  of  fruit,  especially 
those  trees  planted  in  conjunction  with  Hops. 
The  superior  cultivation  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful gro^^•th  of  Hops  gives  a  most  marked 
object  lesson  worthy  of  every  imitation  by  fruit 
farmers.  The  trees  have  a  healthy  look,  are  free 
from  insect  pests,  leaves  large  and  dark  green  in 
colour,  the  fruit  smooth  in  appearance  and  of 
large  size.  Warner's  King  seems  ti  be  the  lead- 
ing Apple  of  the  season.  On  turf,  with  the  grass 
allowed  to  grow  right  up  to  the  stem,  it  is  pain- 
fully evident  to  see  how  the  roots  of  the  grass 
crop  have  used  up  the  moisture  and  nourishment 
from  the  soil,  thereby  starving  the  fruit  trees, 
which  have  a  yellowish,  sickly  appearance  and 
fruit  correspondingly  undersized  and  stunted. 
The  protracted  drought  has  told  heavily  upon 
such  fruit  farming.  I  never  saw  the  subsoil  so 
dry  before,  whilst  on  the  heavy  clay  soils  there  is 
such  a  contraction  as  to  cause  huge  cracks,  with 
the  consequent  rupture  of  best  roots  and  the 
inevitable  letting  in  of  drought.  Pears  are  also 
in  about  the  same  proportion  as  Apples,  but 
rather  more  partial.  Cherries  on  suitaljle  land 
are  a  paying  crop,  and  the  plantations  are  being 
increased.  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  on 
walls  are  all  full  crops,  but  much  difficulty  was 
expel  ienced  in  combating  insect  pests  of  the  aphis 
tribe.  Plums  are  the  worst  crop  as  to  (juantity  : 
still  quality  has  been  excellent  and  the  crop 
extremely  partial,  the  ever-bearing  Victoria,  as 
usual,  to  the  front.  All  the  Gage  family  are  very 
light,  Pond's  Seedling  and  Belle  de  Louvain  being 
of  enormous  size.  Bush  fruits  have  been  good 
average  crops,  Red  Currants  being  of  very  large 
size  and  of  grand  appearance.     Strawberries  have 


been  enormous  crops.  Royal  Sovereign  being  a ' 
great  acquisition,  ousting  a  good  manj'  un- 
necessary sorts.  Sir  J.  Paxton,  which  has  given 
enormous  crops  under  ordinary  generous  field 
cultivation,  is  quite  the  sheet  anchor  of  Straw- 
berry growers  for  market.  The  new  Japanese 
Wineberry  (Rubus  phienicolasius)  is  an  acquisi- 
tion grown  on  wires  similar  to  Raspberries,  and 
gives  a  continuous  supply  of  red,  pleasantly  acid 
fruits  suitable  for  dessert  or  for  ices.  I  am  try- 
ing the  Logan-berr3',  another  of  the  American 
introductions,  for  the  same  purpose,  but  I  have 
not  had  sufficient  experience  to  say  anything  in 
its  favour,  although  some  of  my  friends  who  have 
succeeded  with  it  are  loud  in  its  praise. — William 
Crujif. 

Stoke  Park,  Slough. — Fruit  crops  in  this 
district  have  varied  much  this  season.  In  spring 
all  our  fruit  trees  promised  well,  being  well  set 
with  fruit-buds,  which  opened  fairly  well,  but 
owing  to  the  cold  in  May  the  blossoms  dropped 
very  much  :  a  great  amount  of  the  fruit  that  set 
dropped  off  when  quite  small.  Fruit  trees  of 
every  sort  suffered  very  much  from  blight  and 
insect  pests.  Peaches  flowered  grandly,  but 
owing  to  the  continued  east  winds  during  May, 
the  trees  were  almost  covered  with  insect  pests. 
The  nights  being  cold  and  frosty  soon  crippled 
the  trees,  consequently  most  of  the  blossom 
dropped  prematurely  without  setting  ;  what  fruit 
set,  swelled  away  and  was  grand  when  ripe,  the 
size,  colour,  and  flavour  being  quite  exceptional. 
Owing  to  the  excessive  heat  and  want  of  rain 
Apples  are  smaller  than  usual,  excepting  on  some 
old  trees  of  Blenheim,  which  were  bearing  heavy 
crops  ;  these,  having  been  well  watered  and 
dressed  with  an  artibcial  manure,  are  now  (Sep- 
tember 28)  quite  a  treat  to  look  at,  the  fruit  large 
and  colouring  well.  All  the  old-established  fruit 
trees  have  withstood  the  exceptional  drought  the 
best.  Young  trees  heavily  mulched  have  done 
fairly  well  also.  Apples,  taken  all  round,  will  be 
about  half  a  crop.  Pears  are  good  on  wall  trees, 
very  uneven  on  standards,  with  much  smaller 
fruit  than  usual.  Plums  vary ;  some  sorts  had 
heavy  crops,  Kirke's  Green  Gage  and  OuUin's 
Golden  Gage,  a  grand  dessert  Plum,  being  the 
best.  Cherries  are  almost  eaten  up  with  insects, 
what  fruit  there  was  being  small  and  of  inferior 
(juality.  Quinces  flowered  splendidly,  but  all 
dropped ;  trees  have  in  some  cases  flowered  a 
second  time,  the  result  a  few  small,  worthless 
fruits.  Of  Mulberries  there  are  very  heavy  crops, 
the  fruits  large,  a  hot,  dry  season  evidently  suit- 
ing them.  Gooseberries  are  an  enormous  crop, 
a  fortnight  later  in  ripening  than  usual  ;  Rasp- 
berries almost  a  complete  failure,  the  fruits 
ripening  otf  quickly  and  very  small.  Currants 
are  a  heavy  crop,  the  fruit  smaller  than  usual. 
Strawberries  were  splendid  in  every  way.  Presi- 
dent being  the  best  from  plants  put  out  in 
August,  1.S97.  Filberts  are  plentiful,  but  smaller 
than  usual. 

Vegetables  were  splendid  in  the  earl}-  part  of 
the  season.  On  ground  deeply  cultivated  and 
liberally  manured  all  crops  have  withstood  the 
exceptional  drought  fairly  well.  Potatoes,  earliest 
sorts,  are  fine  crops  and  of  good  tjuality.  The 
heaviest  croppers  are  Windsor  Castle  and  Sutton's 
Ninety-fold  ;  the  latter  an  enormous  cropper. 
Later  sorts  have  made  a  second  growth,  which 
greatly  impairs  the  quality. — D.  Kemp. 

Batsford  Park,  Moreton-in-Marsh.— Last 
year  fruit  trees  generally  had  very  light  crops, 
and,  the  autumn  being  favourable  for  wood 
ripening,  there  was  a  splendid  show  of  blossom 
this  spring,  Apple  and  Pear  trees  especially  being 
pictures.  There  was  practically  no  injury  caused 
here  by  frost,  and  so  far  the  prospect  ol  a  good 
fruit  season  was  one  which  has  seldom  been  sur- 
passed. Unfortunately,  in  most  cases  it  has  not 
been  fulfilled,  as  a  dull,  cold  May,  with  prevail- 
ing north  and  easterly  winds,  seemed  to  give  a 
great  check  and  quantities  of  tiny  fruits  dropped. 
On  the  whole,  the  supplies  here  have  been  better 
than  last  year,  though  Apples  and  Pears  are  still 
under  an  average,  and  in  many  of  the  orchards 
fruits  are  very   scarce.     A  few  sorts  grown  as 


garden  pyramids  seldom  fail,  and  again  keep  up 
their  reputation,  the  best  Apples  being  Warner's 
King,     Tower     of     Glamis,     Magnum     Bonum, 
Worcester   Pearmain,  Irish  Peach  (small),  ('ox's 
Orange  and   King  of    the  Pippins   (small),  and 
Ribston  Pippin,  a  nice  lot  on  two  trees  that  sel- 
dom  fail   to   bear.     Blenheim   Orange,  which   is 
largely   grown   in   this   neighbourhood    and    de- 
pended  upon  for   principal   supplies,  is  variable 
and    the   crop    generally   light.     Some   pyramid 
Pears  have  heavy  crops,  notably  Clapp's  Favourite, 
Beurri?    d'Amanlis,   BeurrS   Clairgeau,   Vicar   of 
Winkfield,   and    Gratioli   of    .lersey.     Fruits  on 
most  varieties  of  better  quality  than  these  are 
scarce  both   in   the  open  garden  and  on  walls. 
Beurre  Diel  and  Fondante  d'Automne  are  fairly 
good  as  espaliers.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  flowered 
well  and   looked   promising  at  that  period,  but 
later  the  trees  were  so  badly  attacked  by  blister 
and  blight  that  many  are  almost  worthless,  and 
the  fruits  that  remained  are  small  and  of  poor 
quality.  Thex'e  has  been  a  succession  of  unfavour- 
able springs  here    for  outdoor    Peaches,   which 
invariably    weakens    and    disfigures    the    trees, 
because  of  the  first  growths  failing  to  get  away. 
Apricots  did  well  and  the  trees  have  made  healthy 
growth.     The  fruits  were  rather  small  but  clean, 
and   of   fine  colour,  quality,   and   flavour.     The 
varieties  grown  are  Moor  Park  and  Large  Early. 
Plums  are  bearing  well  on  walls  with  the  excep- 
tion of  old  Green  Gage,  which  is  nearly  a  failure, 
although  the  trees  flowered  well  and  had  similar 
protection    to    Apricots.       Bryanston,    Braby's, 
Webster's,  and  Purple  Gages  on  other  walls  have 
a  very  fair  crop,  and  a  similar  remark  applies  to 
Kirke's,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Jefferson's,  Woolston 
Black,   and   the   Nectarine  Plum.      Two   of  the 
most  useful  kitchen   Plums,  Early   Prolific  and 
Victoria,  are  heavily  laden  on  walls.     I  have  to 
net  in  winter  in  order  to  preserve  the  buds  from 
destruction  by  birds.     Standard  trees  in  the  open 
and  unprotected  are  practically  a  failure.  Cherries 
on  walls  were  good,  and  the  dessert  kinds,  ex- 
cepting May  Duke,  kept  clean.     This  variety  and 
the  Morellos  were  in  the  dry  weather  attacked 
by  black  fly.     Strawberries   were  plentiful  and 
wonderfuUj'    good,    very    few    being   injured   by 
wet,  as  so  little  rain  fell  in  July.     The  season  was 
late,  not  many  being  ripe  outside  until  nearly  the 
end  of  .June,  and  the  supply  kept  up  well  through 
July.     Royal  Sovereign,  as  elsewhere,  was  very 
fine,  the  fruit  being  large  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Keens'  Seedling,   Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and   Presi- 
dent were  as    good   or  better  than  usual,  while 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  although  small,  is 
still  grown  outside,  as  it   can   generally   be  de- 
pended upon  for  a  quantity  of  fruits  which  with- 
stand ram    much    better    than    many   varieties. 
Gunton  Park  and  Lord  Suffield  have  been  given 
a  trial,  and  thev  promise  to  prove  valuable  for 
late  supplies.     Raspberries  were  as  good  as  usual 
although  rather  small,  probably  from  want  of  mois- 
ture.    Currants  of  all  kinds  were  mostly  fine  and 
clean,  and  Gooseberries  plentiful  where  the  bushes 
were  netted  last  winter  to   preserve  the  buds. 
Walnuts  are  variable,  some  trees   being  heavily 
laden  ;  other  Nuts  are  plentiful. 

Most  vegetables  have  been  good  and  plentiful, 
some  being  affected  by  the  drought  in  July,  while 
most  of  the  winter  crops  have  got  away  well  since 
the  rains  came.  Tlie  earliest  Potatoes  were  un- 
injured by  frost,  and  had  clean,  good  crops  free 
from  disease.  The  haulm  of  the  second  earlies 
shows  disease,  and  that  of  the  early  ones  planted 
for  succession.  Magnum  Bonum  is  chiefly  grown 
for  the  main  supply,  and  this  variety  has  looked 
well.  The  first  and  second  early  Peas  did  the 
best  of  any  and  were  very  good.  All  the  later 
ones  in  this  garden  have  been  attacked  by  mildew 
and  thrips.  Asparagus  was  plentiful,  and  Globe 
Artichokes  have  rarely  done  better,  the  plants 
sustaining  but  little  injury  through  the  mild 
winter.  The  land  was  in  good  condition  for  seed- 
sowing,  but  it  was  beaten  rather  hard  afterwards 
by  heavy  rains.  Beans  of  all  kinds  have  been 
plentiful ;  so  have  Vegetable  Marrows. 

The  rainfall  in  August  has  on  two  occasions 
been  exceptionally  heavy.      On  the  morningr   of 
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the  7th  the  gauge  contained  1'09  inches,  and  on 
the  Kith  the  large  quantity  of  i-2r>  inches.  Most 
of  tliis  hvttor  fell  on  the  night  of  the  15th  in  a 
heavy  thundorstoi-m,  which  was  of  throe  liours  or 
more  duration.— J.  Garrett. 

Elvetham  Park,  Hants.— Apples  are  abun- 
dant ;  I'oars  on  the  Widl  trees  good  crops,  but 
those  in  the  open  are  under  average,  the  bloom 
having  been  injured  by  the  late  frost.  Peaches, 
Apricots  and  Hums  are  average  crops  ;  Currants 
abundant ;  (looseberrios  and  Raspberries  average 
crops  ;  dessert  Cherries  average  ;  Morellos  abun- 
dant. 

All  vegetable  crops  have  done  well  with  the 
exception  of  Carrots.  I  have  heard  many  com- 
plaints of  the  Carrot  crops  in  this  neighbourhood 
this  year.  We  are  now  much  in  want  of  rain  for 
the  late  Peas,  the  rainfall  for  June  and  .July 
respectively  being  IvT  inches  and  0u5  inch  ;  for 
August  1  toi'i  only  0'J3  inch.— G.  jMitcuison. 
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DAMSONS. 
D.^MSONs  are  among  the  most  useful  fruits  we 
have.  Being  hardy  and  generally  prolific,  they 
require  but  little  at  the  hands  of  cultivators, 
and  it  is  on  this  account  doubtless  that  many 
market  growers  both  in  Kent  and  elsewhere 
make  a  mistake.  Everyone  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  marketing  of  fruit  has  seen  Damsons  oflered 
for  sale  and  varying  considerably  in  size,  ap- 
pearance, and  (juality.  Here  is  a  ba.sket  filled 
with  large  black,  fleshy  fruits  that  cannot  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  of  purchasers,  and  there 
another  basket  containing  small,  insignificant 
specimens  having  a  half-fed  look  about  them 
that  is  by  no  means  prepossessing.  The  difference 
may  be  traced  to  good  and  poor  varieties,  or  it 
may  be  owing  to  soil  and  situation,  and  again 
it  may  be,  and  often  is,  owing  to  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  cultivators.  Though  Damsons 
are  amongst  the  most  accommodating  of  fruits, 
they  appreciate  good  treatment,  and  if  growers 
would  always  insist  on  pouring  the  liquid 
sewage  from  the  farmyard,  which  often  runs 
to  waste,  on  to  the  roots  of  the  Damson  trees, 
a  marked  ditt'erence  would  be  apparent  in  the 
quality  of  the  fruit.  Damsons  are  often  treated 
as  a  chance  crop  of  the  farm,  receiving  but  little 
attention  in  comparison  with  other  fruits,  and 
yet  very  often  they  play  an  important  part  on 
the  profit  side  when  the  time  comes  for  making 
out  the  balance  sheet. 

The  keeping  (lualities  of  Damsons  are  much 
superior  to  those  of  most  of  the  popular  varie- 
ties of  Plums,  and  therefore,  by  judicious 
management  in  gathering,  storing  and  market- 
ing in  seasons  of  glut,  fruit  may  be  kept  till 
after  the  rush  is  over  and  better  prices  can  be 
realised.  I  know  several  growers,  who  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  their  business,  that 
use  great  judgment  in  the  sale  of  their  Dam- 
sons. If  the  market  is  crowded  at  the  outset, 
they  hold  back  a  quantity  of  the  fruit,  which  is 
kept  in  good  condition  after  picking  by  spread- 
ing it  out  on  shelves  or  on  the  floor  of  a  cool, 
airy  com[)artmont,  looking  it  over  regularly  and 
picking  out  any  that  may  go  bad.  In  a  suit- 
able place,  Dam-sons  spread  out  in  this  manner 
will  keep  longer  than  Plums,  and  when  so 
treated,  instead  of  realising  prices  that  do  not 
pay  for  picking,  they  give  good  returns  after 
the  glut  is  over.  For  home  use  I  have  known 
Damsons  to  be  kept  in  good  condition  till 
after  Christmas.  Any  crop  that  serves  a  double 
puri)Ose  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  the  Damson  is  one  of  these. 
Damsons  are  hardy,  and  form  an  excellent 
shelter  in  breaking  the  force  of  the  wind  from 
plaatatiuns  of    more   tender  fruits.     In   Kent 


the  Damson  is  largely  grown  for  shelter,  and 
fields  of  bush  fruit  may  of  ten  be  seen  with  rows 
of  Damson  trees  along  the  sides  most  exposed 
to  the  wind.  The  growers  as  a  rule  pay  careful 
attention  to  the  bush  and  other  fruits  inside 
the  plantations,  pruning,  digging,  and  numur- 
ing  according  to  their  requirements,  but  the 
Damsons  demand  no  such  clo.se  attention.  When 
once  planted  on  a  suitable  soil  the  trees  want 
no  pruning-knife  to  keep  them  shapely  or  assist 
their  fruiting.  All  they  need  is  sutticient  room 
to  grow  at  will,  and  if  a  little  help  in  the  way 
of  sewage  or  li([uid  manure  can  be  given,  so 
much  the  better. 

Though  Damsons  are  hardy  and  prolific  as  a 
rule,  they  will  not  grow  everywhere  alike.  It 
is  very  easy  to  see  when  Damsons  are  at  home 
both  from  the  appearance  of  the  trees  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  increase,  and  it  is  a 
jjcculiarity  about  them  that  they  are  to  be 
found  growing  in  quantity  in  chosen  localities, 
outside  of  which  they  are  not  a  standard  crop. 
This  peculiarity  of  the  Damson  does  not  appear 
to  be  confined  to  any  one  county,  and  though 
in  Kent  Damsons  are  grown  much  more  largely 
in  some  districts  than  others,  the  same  thing  is 
noticeable  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Staf- 
fordshire cannot  be  considered  a  fruit-produc- 
ing county  except  as  regards  Damsons.  The 
district  I  refer  to  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
river  Dove,  and  for  a  radius  of  some  miles 
Damsons  may  be  said  to  be  truly  at  home.  The 
land  is  mainly  pastoral,  and  dairy  farming  is 
the  industry  that  pays  the  rent.  But  the 
Damsons  also  play  their  part,  and  the  fruit 
here  is  purely  a  farm  crop.  To  almost  every 
homestead  is  a  Damson  orchard,  and  in  some 
seasons  the  returns  from  this  are  very  con- 
siderable. On  the  sloping  hillsides  where  the 
soil  is  deep  and  the  pasture  superb  for  dairy 
purposes  the  Damsons  are  large,  oval,  and 
fleshy,  while  in  other  districts,  where  the  sand- 
stone lies  close  to  the  surface,  the  fruit  is  not 
nearly  so  large  or  of  such  good  quality.  Not 
only  in  orchards,  but  in  meadows  and  along 
the  hedgerows  do  Damsons  grow  freely.  The 
trees  are  chiefly  raised  from  suckers  and  trans- 
planted in  rather  a  rude  manner  to  their  per- 
manent quarters.  No  pruning  or  after  atten- 
tion is  given  except  in  soma  of  the  orchards 
where  manure,  liquid  or  solid,  is  applied, 
though  no  doubt  the  continual  grazing  of  cattle 
adds  much  to  the  welfare  of  the  trees.  The 
fruit  is  chiefly  disposed  of  in  the  local  mar- 
kets, or  is  sold  to  dealers  who  hail  from  the 
great  manufacturing  towns  in  the  midland 
covmties.  Prices  vary  much  acccording  to  the 
crop.  In  seasons  of  plenty  the  prices  are  so 
low  that  they  hardly  pay  for  picking,  though 
probably  this  state  of  affairs  is  owing  to  the 
want  of  better  methods  of  distribution,  because 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  fruit-growing  in 
Staffordshire  is  not  a  main  industry,  as  is  the 
case  in  Kent.  Dairying  is  the  farmer's  occupa- 
tion, and  his  Damsons  are  an  adjunct,  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  readiest  market.  This  year 
the  Damson  crop  is  light,  and  consequently 
prices  are  high.  Only  recently  I  was  in  a  local 
market  where  farmers  drove  in  with  their 
butter,  eggs,  poultry,  and  hampers  of  Damsons. 
They  were  all  displayed  in  old-fashioned  style 
along  the  edges  of  the  pavement,  and  in  a 
mysterious  way  peculiar  to  the  market  through 
long  custom  the  price  seemed  to  set  itself. 
The  market  was  by  no  means  glutted,  and  the 
price  generally  asked  was  considerably  over  a 
pound  a  bushel.  Dealers  bought  up  the  fruit 
and  despatched  it  elsewhere  for  various  purposes, 
as  Damsons  are  not  only  used  for  cooking  and 
preserving,  but  also  in  the  manufacture  of 
colours.     Staffordshire  Damsons  are  not  locally 


known  by  any  particular  name,  though  the 
ditl'erence  in  shape  and  character  jaMves  that 
there  are  several  varieties.  In  other  counties 
the  same  peculiarity  of  the  Damson  in  its  pre- 
ference for  locality  is  noticeable.  Kent  also 
has  its  Damson  districts,  though  the  methods 
of  cultivation  and  distribution  difl'cr  from  the 
illustration  I  have  given. 

The  ease  with  which  Damsons  may  be  propa- 
gated has  not  altogether  proved  a  blessing,  as 
it  has  resulted  in  the  extensive  growing  of  some 
small  insignificant  sorts  that  are  not  honoured 
with  a  name.  They  may  grow  well,  but  the 
presence  of  the  fruit  in  the  market  has  the 
eftect  of  keeping  down  the  price  for  tlie  best 
samples.  In  sonie  districts  there  are  plantations 
consisting  of  Damsons  as  standards  with  bush 
fruits  underneath,  and  such  sorts  as  Prune, 
King  of  Damsons  and  Bradley's  King  are 
grown.  Again,  the  continual  planting  of 
suckers  to  raise  fresh  trees  often  results  in 
barrenness,  and  I  have  known  Damsons  so 
raised  to  grow  for  years  without  fruiting,  there 
being  no  other  apparent  cause  for  the  failure 
except  this. 

In  Kent  Damsons  come  in  among  the  last  of 
the  stone  fruits,  and  most  of  them  are  disposed 
of  through  salesmen  in  the  London  markets. 
The  crop  is  an  important  one,  and  last  year 
many  growers  had  good  rea.son  to  thank  their 
Damsons  for  the  substantial  addition  they  made 
to  the  returns.  This  season  crops  vary  con- 
siderably, as  in  some  districts  trees  are  well 
laden,  while  in  others  fruit  is  scarce.  Late 
frosts  and  blight  are  the  bane  of  Damson 
growers,  and  this  season  the  latter  has  been  the 
chief  enemy.  Damsons  grown  in  valleys  and 
by  the  side  of  water  often  suffer  through  frost 
when  in  bloom,  whereas  those  growing  on 
higher  ground  escape.  This  season  has  been  a 
most  prolific  one  for  all  kinds  of  enemies  and 
pests,  and  Damsons,  alike  with  other  fruits, 
have  suffered.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  the  trees  were  smothered  with  aphides, 
fruits  in  an  early  stage  withered  and  fell,  and 
trees  presented  a  miserable  appearance.  This 
state  of  affairs  was  not  so  bad  everywhere,  and 
where  the  trees  escaped  or  were  not  badly 
afl'ected  there  is  a  fair  quantity  of  fruit. 

G.  H.  H. 


CUT  FLOWERS  IN  VASES. 
Not  only  to  flowers  should  attention  be  directed, 
but  also  to  the  many  and  various  kinds  of  foli- 
age and  grasses  that  may  be  used  in  arranging 
the  same.  Many  of  our  hardy  flowers  which  at 
present  are  more  often  found  in  cottage  gardens 
might  find  a  welcome  where  previously  the 
selection  had  been  confined  to  the  products  of 
the  stove  and  greenhouse.  In  small  establish- 
ments it  is  no  easy  matter  to  keep  up  the  neces- 
sary supply  from  plants  grown  under  glass,  and 
a  notice  from  time  to  time  of  the  best,  or  at 
least  the  most  suitable,  subjects  would  be  wel- 
come. Then  the  range  of  hardy  foliage  and 
grasses  is  so  wide,  that  from  spring  until 
the  late  autumn  a  wealth  of  material  is  avail- 
able. 

How  often  does  one  meet  with  most  incon- 
gruous arrangements,  and  these  frequently 
placed  in  most  prominent  positions.  Violent 
contrasts,  too,  are  often  met  with.  The 
complicated  arrangements  in  the  epergnes 
staged  at  our  leading  exhibitions  can  only 
be  considered  beautiful  when  they  are  lightlj' 
and  artistically  adjusted  with  a  proper  blend- 
ing of  the  colours  and  also  with  appro- 
priate foliage  added.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
not  often  met  with,  and  the  best  that  can  be 
said  of  many  of  them  is  that  they  are  a  very 
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mixed  lot.  The  epercne  seems  to  be  falling  with  its  long,  stout  footstalks,  is  a  handsome  |  stems,  and  thus  rendered  useful  for  more  im- 
into  disuse  and  vasest  hand-baskets,  &c.,  are  '  subject  to  use,  and  cut  with  buds  and  blossoms  I  posing  decorations.  Brightly  coloured  pieces 
more  often  used  for  table  decoration.  This  seems  an  artistic  finish  is  easily  obtained.  The  of  Ampelopsis  are  invaluable  for  adding  to  the 
to  have  many  advantages,  as  greater  novelty  may  ,  smaller  and  profuse  blossoming  sorts  are  seen  i  richness  of  the  colouring  of  the  yellow,  bronze, 
be  had  from  time  to  time.  A  fault  with  many  to  greater  advantage  in  the  smaller  vases.  !  and  crimson  sorts.  In  November  the  large 
is  crowding  the  difl'erent  subjects.  Some  of  the  Some  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  also  useful  exhibition  blooms  may  be  turned  to  account, 
most  charniinff  vases  of  flowers  have  been  for  cutting.  Of  all  flowers  used  I  should  think  |  Six  blooms  with  sprays  of  the  scarlet  Oak  and 
arranged  in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  and  these  are  the  simplest  to  arrange.  Three  or  '  similarly  highly-coloured  foliage  will  make  a 
I  can  call  to  mind  a  large  handful  of  Tea  four  sprays  of  the  branching  sorts  placed  in  a  display  of  the  handsomest  kind,  and  as  the 
Roses  cut  with  long  stems  and  with  a  profu-  large  vase  are  a  picture  in  themselves.  Ko  flowers  in  a  cut  state  last  so  long  when  the 
sion  of  richly  tan- 
ned foliage  adher- 
ing, simply  dropped 
into  a  vase  of  suit- 
able dimensions. 
The  flowers  of  the 
Tufted  Pansy  have 
been  treated  simi- 
larly and  placed 
into  a  shallow  bowl 
of  water  with  the 
happiest  results. 
The  huge  blossoms 
of  the  Oriental 
Poppy,  cut  with 
long  stems,  give  a 
most  imposing  and 
noble  eft'ect.  Eight 
to  twelve  blossoms 
are  ample  for  ar- 
ranging in  the 
largest  vase,  and 
then  each  flower 
has  its  own  tale 
to  tell.  For  the 
smaller  vases  dur- 
ing the  summer 
what  prettier  sub- 
ject than  the  Sweet 
Peas  could  be  cho- 
sen ?  If  these  be 
cut  with  long  stalks 
and  a  few  pieces  of 
the  haulm  and  also 
a  few  buds  for  as- 
sociating with  the 
flowers,  additional 
foliage  is  absolutely 
unnecessary.  In 
the  early  summer 
the  handsome  blos- 
soms of  the  herba- 
ceous Pajonies  are 
often  in  demand 
for  large  vases,  and 
the  blossoms  of  the 
Tree  Pteonies  are 
also  equally  useful. 
The  great  variety 
and  wealth  of  colour 
and  form  of  the 
Narcissi  stamp 
them  as  indispens- 
able for  use  in  the 
spring.  The  season 
of  these  blossoms  is 
now  so  long  and 
continuous,  that 
they  are  invaluable 
for  all  forms  of  de- 
coration. It  is  important  that  their  own  foliage 
be  freely  used. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  very 
beautiful  vase  arranged  with  Gladiolus  The 
Bride,  with  hardy  Ferns  and  grasses  in  associa- 
tion, proving  that  a  simple  and  unorthodox 
arrangement  creates  a  far  happier  eft'ect  than 
the  more  stereotyped  method  of  tilling  a  vase 
could  ever  do.  Coming  to  the  present  season, 
one  can  fully  appreciate  the  use  of  some  of  the 
best   of   the    Helianthuses.     H.   Miss  Mellish, 


Oladiohis  The  Bride,  Epimediwm  foliage,  Ferns  and  grasses  in  a  vase.    From  a  plwtograph  hy  Mrs.  Wal^eman-Neioport, 

Sandiotime,  Beu'dley. 

foliage  beyond  their  own  is  needed.     With  the    water  is  renewed  from  time  to  time,  the  house 
Chrysanthemum  season  fast  approaching,  one's  j  may  present   a   bright  _  appearance   for   a  con- 


thoughts  naturally  tend  in  that  direction.  As  the 
blossoms  may  be  had  during  five  or  six  months 
in  the  year,  the  Chrysanthemum  deserves  more 
attention  than  most  other  subjects.  The 
hardy  border  sorts  are  invaluable  for  cutting, 
and  now  embrace  many  rich  shades  of  colour. 
When  these  hardy  sorts,  many  of  them  hand- 
some Japanese  flowers,  are  grown  without  dis- 
budding, they  may  be  cut  in  sprays  with  long 


siderable  period.  The  leading  Chrysanthemum 
soeiet;ies  are  beginning  to  realise  that  a  much 
better  efl'ect  may  be  had  with  large  blooms 
arranged  in  vases. — D.  B.  Crane. 

Mrs.  L.  Wakeman-Newport,  who  kindly  for- . 
warded   the  photo,  in  referring  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers,  says  : — 

Nothing    is   more   useful    for  decoration  than 
Gladiolus   The  Bride.     A   few   sprj,ys  in   a  tall 
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glass  vase,  accompanied  by  suitable  grasses  or 
the  foliage  of  Iris  sibirica,  give  you  at  once  a 
simple  and  effective  arrangement.  This  (Uadiolus 
is  as  easily  grown  as  a  Crocus.  Plant  the  bullis 
in  November  in  light  soil,  and  put  on  the  top  of 
the  ground  a  little  straw  or  a  few  ashes  to  keep 
frost  out.  They  then  re(|uire  no  more  attention 
till  June,  when  they  will  be  a  wavini;  mass  of 
lovely  white  sprays.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion shows  The  Bride  arranged  with  Male  Fern, 
Hordeum  jubatum,  and  leaves  of  the  Epimedium. 
The  lovely  pinl<tinged  grass  and  young  pink 
Epimedium  leaves  contrast  prettily  with  tlio 
delicate  wliite  blossoms  of  the  Gladiolus. 


Chrysanthemums. 


NOTES  ON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In  my  notes  of  a  week  or  two  back  I  stated  that 
in  my  own  as  well  as  in  other  cases  the  plants 
appeared  especially  free  from  pests  and  so  on, 
and  that  individual  varieties  had  escaped  usual 
troubles.  Since  then,  however,  something  has 
made  havoc  among  the  buds  of  the  variety  Mme. 
Carnot  and  its  sport  G.  J.  Warren.  They  (the 
buds)  seemed  to  be  swelling  freely,  but  all  at 
once  stopped.  On  examination  many  were  found 
black  and  decayed  in  the  centre.  I  caught 
several  little  green  maggots  buried  in  the  buds, 
and  fancy  it  is  these  which  do  the  mischief. 
Other  collections  since  visited  assure  one  of  a 
trouble  more  than  local.  In  one  instance,  out  of 
a  score  of  plants  the  cultivator  will  not  get  half  a 
dozen  perfect  blooms.  Other  sorts,  too,  are 
affected — for  instance,  Lady  Byron,  Simplicity, 
and  Western  King.  It  is  strange  how  certain 
kinds  are  picked  out  for  such  destruction.  Thrips 
damage  the  swelling  buds  to  some  extent,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  wholesale  losses  of  this  year  are 
caused  by  so  tiny  a  pest.  Later  formed  buds  of 
the  varieties  named  do  not  appear  touched,  due 
DO  doubt  to  the  return  of  less  sultry  weather. 

Seldom  have  Chrysanthemum  blooms  grown  for 
exhibition  opened  so  early  as  this  year.  Fully- 
developed  flowers  of  E.  Molyneux  and  Phoebus 
are  not  usual  in  September.  The  buds  generally 
are  early  this  year  and  are  advancing  most 
rapidly.  This  season  is  unlike  others  that  have 
passed  in  many  ways.  E\'er  since  the  plants  were 
put  entirely  in  the  open  we  have  not  had  any  rain 
to  speak  of,  and  now  (September  2.3)  frost  severe 
enough  to  blacken  the  leaves  of  Dahlias  is  re- 
corded. I  shall  house  mine  without  delay.  Not 
that  slight  frosts  hurt  the  buds  before  they  burst, 
but  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  take  any  risks  when 
so  much  time  has  been  given  to  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum for  some  months  past.  New  sorts  of  much 
promise  are  unfolding  their  florets.  General 
Paique  thus  early  should  be  noted.  It  has 
flowers  like  the  sort  called  Golden  Gate,  a 
distinctly  handsome  bloom  in  shape  and  colour. 
Its  fa,ult  is  that  it  is  late.  This  detracts 
from  its  merits,  at  least  from  an  exhibition 
point  of  view.  President  Bevan  is  another 
most  promising  new  sort.  Both  are  M.  Calvat's, 
whose  latest  productions,  now  being  grown  in 
this  country  for  the  first  season,  seem  likely  to 
enhance  his  reputation.  There  is  no  mistaking 
them  in  their  fine  habit  of  growth  and  bold 
blooms.  Mme.  G.  Bruant,  a  variety  of  last  year, 
is  very  fine,  of  a  clear  colour,  large  in  size,  and  of 
graceful  form.  Edith  Tabor,  the  finest  of  all 
yellows  when  in  form,  is  opening  well.  So  is 
Mme.  Gustavo  Henry,  a  capital  amateur's  flower, 
being  dwarf  in  growth  and  a  handsome  blossom, 
also  of  easy  culture.  M.  Hoste  will  be  fully  out 
In  October.  This  should  be  noted.  It  is  a  very 
dwarf  kind  of  easy  culture,  and  produces  well- 
shaped  blooms  of  good  quality,  the  colour  being 
blush-white.  Werther  may  be  called  an  improved 
President  Borel,  a  sort  much  esteemed  a  few 
years  back.  It  is  naturally  early,  and  its  colour 
bright  purple-rose,  decidedly  showy.  The  growth, 
too,  is  desirable. 

Among  September-flowering  kinds,  the  bronzy 
Louis   Lemaire  is  an  acquisition.     The   note   in 


The  tJ.vRDEN,  page  '249,  commends  it  as  exhibited 
recently.  Being  a  sport  from  M.  G.  Grunerwald, 
it  has  the  dwarf,  free-flowering  habit  of  that 
variety,  and  I  think  is  the  most  satisfactory  when 
the  plants  are  not  disbudded.  Mme.  Marie  Ma.s3e 
is  first-rate  with  mo  ;  ijuite  the  best  pink  early 
Ghrypiuithemum.  The  plants  are  not  more  than 
a  foot  high  and  are  flowering  profusely.  The 
new  peach-pink  variety,  Mary  Molyneux,  is  doing 
well  and  opening  the  blooms  freely.  This  ICnglish- 
raised  flower  ought  to  be  seen  in  fine  condition 
during  the  autumn.  It  is  a  rather  tall  grower, 
unfortunately.  Late-struck  cuttings  of  it  have 
made  capital  specimens  in  6-inch  pots,  and  look 
like  producing  first  class  blooms,  one  to  each 
plant. 

Interest  in  new  sorts  will  this  year  be  keen 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  many  Australian 
seedlings  besides  the  usual  continental  novel- 
ties. The  former  are  evidently  chosen  on  account 
of  sturdy  constitutions  as  well  as  for  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers.  This  is  a  proper  thing  to  do,  for 
a  variety,  however  fine  its  blossoms,  is  not  satis- 
factory if  a  bad  doer.  President  Nonin,  a  kind 
thought  very  fine  last  year,  is  not  doing  well  this, 
and  will  be  discarded.  I  have  noted  it  as  a  bad 
grower  in  other  collections.  The  new  variety, 
.loseph  Chamberlain,  will  be  valuable  if  it  retains 
thecharacteroflasty  ear,  crimson  Chrysanthemums 
being  much  wanted.  The  range  of  colour  is  none 
too  varied  when  one  considers  the  great  number 
of  novelties  introduced  each  year.  H.  S. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Fruit  Show,  Crystal  Pala<'e,  Seitembbr  29, 
30,  AND  October  1. 

This  exhibition,  which  is  now  looked  upon  as 
an  annual  one  by  fruit  growers  throughout  the 
kingdom,  was  held  on  the  above  dates.  It 
must  be  pronounced  an  unqualified  success 
both  in  its  extent  and  in  the  high  average  ex- 
cellence of  the  exhibits.  Having  seen  and 
taken  note  of  each  of  these  displays,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  for  all-round  excel- 
lence it  was  the  finest  show  yet  held  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Exhibitors  of  second- 
rate  produce  have  now  found  out  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  come  with  their  products,  hence  the 
high  standard  to  which  these  shows  have  now 
attained.  The  number  of  exhibits  was  possibly 
less  than  last  year,  but  it  was  in  the  number  of 
dishes  of  individual  fruits  that  a  decided  ad- 
vance was  to  be  noted.  This  arose  from  the 
greater  competition  in  the  collections,  which 
made  up  fully  for  any  falling-off  in  other 
respects.  The  marked  superiority  of  the  Kentish 
fruit  was  again  manifest  in  botli  size  and  ma- 
turity, but  not  so  much  so  as  regards  colour. 
On  this  occasion  the  finest  coloured  fruits  of 
both  Apples  and  Pears,  notably  the  former, 
came  from  the  western  and  south-western  dis- 
tricts. There  was  a  far  higher  degree  of 
colouring  manifest  in  the  Apples  from  Dorset 
and  Devon  than  in  those  from  Kent,  .Sussex, 
or  Surrey.  This  is  no  doubt  easily  explained 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  first-named  counties 
the  rainfall  has  been  greater,  consequently 
the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  has  acted 
beneficially  in  this  respect.  Some  districts 
have  sufl'ered  to  a  serious  extent  during  the 
long-continued  drought,  hence  the  resources 
of  the  trees  have  been  severely  taxed.  The 
collections  included  in  almost  every  instance 
fruit  of  the  finest  possible  quality.  The  mixed 
collections  of  indoor  and  outdoor  fruits  stood 
high  as  regards  quality.  Two  only,  however, 
competed  in  the  larger  class  of  twelve  dishes, 
which  is  at  least  two  dishes  too  many  at  this 


season  of  the  year.  It  is  only  in  the  largest  and 
best  apjiointed  gardens  that  twelve  dishes  of 
all-round  excollenco  can  bo  chosen,  hence  many 
are  precluded  from  staging  their  fruit  who 
would  otherwise  do  so.  Proof  of  this  is  forth- 
coming in  the  fact  tliat  on  the  present  occa- 
sion the  competition  was  much  keener  in  the 
smaller  class  of  eight  dishes.  The  better  arrange- 
ment would  be  to  have  three  classes  for  collec- 
tions of  fruit  for  ten,  eight  and  six  dishes 
respectively.  The  small  grower  has  no  chance 
in  the  larger,  whereas  ho  might  have  in  the 
smaller.  Even  tlio  largest  growers  are  \)\it  to 
straits  in  making  up  their  numbers  at  times  ; 
this  occurred  at  the  recent  show  in  one  case  at 
least,  wherein  both  Negro  Largo  and  Brown 
Turkey  Figs  were  staged  as  one  dish,  which, 
according  to  the  schedule,  should  be  of  one 
variety  only  ;  presumably  this  escaped  detec- 
tion by  the  judges  in  their  scrutiny.  The  col- 
lections of  both  orchard-house  and  outdoor 
fruit  were  more  extensive  than  last  year,  whilst 
the  quality  was  excellent.  Both  Apples  and  Peais 
betokened  thorough  maturity,  whilst  from  point 
of  size  there  was  nothing  lacking  even  from  the 
drier  districts.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums 
were  shown  in  the  greatest  profusion,  there 
being  a  distinct  gain  in  these  fruits  from  point 
of  number  and  quality  also  ;  in  fact,  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  have  fruits  of  such  high  (juality  lieen 
staged.  Grapes  did  not,  on  the  whole,  show 
any  advance,  whilst  the  number  of  bunches  was 
less  than  usual.  The  finest  white  Grapes  in 
the  show  were  beyond  any  question  the  premier 
trio  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  liest  black 
Grape  shown  was  Mrs.  Pince,  being  abso- 
lutely perfect  in  finish  and  at  the  same  time 
large  both  in  bunch  and  berry.  The  nursery- 
men's classes  were  as  usual  the  sources  of  great 
attraction,  the  well-known  growers  vieing  with 
each  other  to  do  their  best.  The  new  classes 
for  different  sections  of  the  country  were  a  dis- 
tinct success  and  productive  of  much  interest. 
The  miscellaneous  exhibits  also  stood  out  pro- 
minently for  their  general  excellence.  One 
practice  rightly  condemned  by  the  judges  was 
that  of  actually  polishing  the  Apples  ;  this  can- 
not be  too  strongly  condemned  whilst  still  in 
the  bud. 

The  arrangement  of  the  show  was  all  that 
one  could  wish  ;  there  was  no  symptom  of  over- 
crowding. A  few  blanks,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  occur  through  failure  in  staging  the  respec- 
tive exhibits  as  entered.  This  should  be 
checked  in  some  way,  and  that  by  radical 
measures  if  the  exhibitor  does  not  before  the 
show  day  withdraw  his  or  her  entry. 

It  is  to  be  earne.stly  hoped  that  means  will  be 
provided  whereby  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  enabled  to  con- 
tinue these  exhibitions  of  fruit  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  This  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
support  they  receive  from  fruit  growers  and 
enthusiasts  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
noticeable  upon  scanning  down  the  lists  of  the 
past  schedules  that  many  who  exhibit  do  not 
in  return  give  any  monetary  support.  This  is, 
to  say  the  least,  not  as  it  should  be.  Others 
appear  to  be  eager  enough  to  compete  when 
money  prizes  are  offered,  yet  do  not  put  forth 
their  exertions  to  aid  the  society  at  its  fort- 
nightly meetings  at  the  Drill  Hall. 

Division  I. — Fruits  Grown-  under  Glass  or 

OTHERWISE. — (iARDEXERS. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  ripe  dessert 
fruit  there  were  only  two  entries,  both  of  which 
were  good,  but  the  adjudication  of  the  prizes  did 
not  give  the  judges  many  anxious  moments.  Mr. 
Mclndoe,  gardener  to  Sir  Joseph  Pease,  Hutton 
Hall,  GuisDoro,  Yorks,  was  well  to  the  front  with 
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a  uniformly  good  collection  of  well-ripened  fruit. 
It  consisted  of  Gros  Maroc  and  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria Grapes,  both  well  coloured  ;  a  fine  Pine- 
apple, The  Queen,  as  it  ought  to  be  shown,  with 
fully  developed  pips  ;  a  Melon  ,  The  Champion, 
large  and  well  netted  ;  two  dishes  of  Peaches, 
Admirable  (?),  yellow  flesh,  and  Sea  Eagle  ;  one 
Plum  in  Bryanston  Gage,  a  little  short  in  colour 
but  not  in  size  ;  two  of  Pears  in  Souvenir  du 
Congrfes  and  Williams'  Bon  Chrt5tien,  both  excel- 
lent ;  one  of  Apples,  Washington,  extra  fine  and 
well  coloured  ;  and  one  of  Figs,  composed  of 
Negro  Largo  and  Brown  Turkey  mixed.  Mr. 
Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 
Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  was  the  other  competitor, 
his  collection  being  composed  of  one  Queen  Pine 
of  medium  quality  ;  two  dishes  of  Grapes,  Black 
Hamburgh,  extra  fine  bunches,  a  strong  dish, 
and  Muscat  fine  in  berry  ;  two  dishes  of  Apples, 
Gascoigne's  Scarlet  and  Washington,  the  former 
the  finer  in  appearance  ;  two  dishes  Peaches, 
Gladstone,  very  good,  and  E.xquisite,  medium 
only,  and  wrongly  named  Sea  Eagle  ;  two  lots  of 
Pears,  Doyenne  Boussoch  and  D.  du  Comice, 
both  excellent  dishes ;  Pine-apple  Nectarine, 
Countess  Melon,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum. 
For  eight  dishes  of  fruit  there  was  keen  competi- 
tion. The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jas. 
Dawes,  gardener  to  Mr.  M.  Biddulph,  Ledbury 
Park,  Glos.,  who  had  of  Grapes  Gros  Maroc,  extra 
fine  in  bunch,  berry,  and  colour,  and  Muscat, 
long  tapering  bunches,  well  finished  ;  Princess  of 
Wales  Peach  and  Pineapple  Nectarine,  both 
first-rate  dishes ;  Worcester  Pearmain  Apple, 
highly  coloured  ;  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum, 
poor  in  colour  :  a  good  Melon,  and  a  clear 
fresh  dish  of  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  Pear. 
Mr.  Tidy,  gardener  to  Mr.  D'Arcy,  Stanmore 
Hall,  was  a  near  second,  his  best  selections 
being  Muscat  and  Black  Alicante  of  Grapes,  both 
well  finished  ;  Sea  Eagle  and  Walburton  Admir- 
able Peaches,  the  latter  finely  coloured  ;  Hum- 
boldt Nectarine,  characteristic  fruits,  highly 
coloured  ;  Lady  Sudeley  Apple,  large  and  clear  ; 
and  Kirke's  Plum,  which  had  kept  well.  For  a 
collection  of  six  varieties  of  Grapes,  two  bunches 
of  each,  Mr.  Goodacre  was  fortunate  in  being 
placed  first  (some  experts  present  would  only  have 
placed  him  second).  The  best  examples  were 
Muscat,  Madresfield  Court  and  Gros  Colman, 
all  of  which  were  quite  up  to  the  mark,  whereas 
Gros  Maroc  was  deficient  in  size,  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh with  Black  Alicante  lacked  colour.  Mr. 
F.  Cole,  gardener  to  Sir  Charles  Russell,  came  a 
very  near  second  indeed,  to  say  the  least.  Here 
the  Black  Hamburgh  was  better  in  colour,  as 
also  was  Alicante.  Gros  Guillaume  and  Appley 
Towers  were  the  other  black  varieties,  both  being 
well  finished  ;  Muscat  not  so  good  as  in  the  first 
prize  lot,  and  Foster's  Seedling,  extra  good,  com- 
pleted this  exhibit.  For  ( irapes  in  three  varieties 
Mr.  Dawes  was  again  to  the  front  with  handsome 
bunches  of  Muscat,  Gros  ilaroc,  with  medium 
berries,  well  coloured,  and  Black  Alicante,  rather 
lacking  in  colour.  Mr.  A.  Belcher,  gardener  to 
Sir  E.  H.  Carbutt,  Nanhurst,  Cranleigh,  Surrey, 
was  placed  second,  the  Muscat  there  being  in- 
ferior to  those  of  his  antagonist,  but  in  black 
Grapes  he  was  better  in  colour.  This  was  quite 
evident  in  Alicante,  whilst  Gros  Guillaume  was 
compact  in  bunch  and  well  finished.  Black 
Hamburgh  was  shown  best  by  Mr.  F.  Cole,  who 
scored  in  colour  and  berry,  it  being  a  fine  exhibit. 
Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Fleming, 
Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey,  who  is  rarely  beaten 
for  this  variety,  was  so  in  this  instance.  The 
berries  were  larger,  but  the  bunches  were  smaller, 
the  colour  alike  good.  For  Madresfield  Court  the 
competition,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  so  good. 
Mr.  Mitchell  was  an  easy  first  ;  his  bunches  were 
excellent  in  colour  and  berry.  Mr.  J.  Jones, 
gardener  to  Mr.  F.  Need,  York  House,  Malvern, 
was  placed  second,  colour  being  deficient  here. 
In  the  class  for  Gros  Colman  or  Gros  Maroc,  the 
latter  variety  stood  pre-eminent,  all  three  prizes 
being  awarded  to  it.  The  best  bunches  by  far 
both  in  berries  (very  large)  and  finish  were  staged 
by  Mr.  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton 


Park,  Norwich  ;  these  were  heavy  clusters. 
Better  colour,  perhaps,  was  evident  in  the  second 
prize  bunches  from  Mr.  Mitchell,  but  the  berries 
were  smaller.  Black  Alicante  is  invariably  shown 
well  at  this  exhibition.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  W. 
Allan  won  the  first  prize  with  huge,  heavy,  well- 
finished  bunches,  showing  the  tendency  towards 
a  duplex  character.  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to 
Sir  H.  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham,  was  second 
with  smaller  bunches.  The  class  for  Lady  Downe's 
was  not  so  well  filled.  This  fact  need  not  call  for 
any  surprise,  as  many  exhibitors  might  hesitate 
in  cutting  a  Grape  now  which  will  keep  easily 
and  improve  in  flavour  at  Christmas.  Mr.  Taylor, 
gardener  to  Mr.  C.  Bayer,  Tewkesbury  Lodge, 
Forest  Hill,  was  first  with  very  handsome  clusters, 
well  finished,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Bacon,  gardener  to 
Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Mote  Park,  Maidstone, 
second  with  large  bunches  not  well  coloured.  For 
any  other  black  Grape,  Alnwick  Seedling  was 
the  variety  shown  most,  but  it  neither  won  the 
first  nor  the  second  prizes,  although  well-coloured 
clusters  were  staged.  The  first  award  went  to 
Mr.  Mitchell  for  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat.  He  has 
shown  this  Grape  well  on  previous  occasions,  but 
never  so  fine  as  these  ;  they  were  superb 
bunches,  coloured  to  perfection.  The  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  well  -  finished  bunches 
of  Appley  Towers  from  Mr.  Hudson.  For 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  the  competition  was 
not  (juite  so  good  as  usual,  but  it  was  keen 
as  between  the  first  and  second  prize  winners. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Hillingdon, 
Hillingdon  Court,  Uxbridge,  won  a  well-deserved 
first  with  huge  bunches,  clear  in  the  berry  and 
well  finished.  Mr.  Duncan,  Warnham  Court, 
Horsham,  was  a  very  close  second  with  fine, 
shapely  bunches  fine  in  the  berry.  With  Mrs. 
Pearson  (not  shown  extensively),  Mr.  Empson, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  ^\'ingfield,  Ampthill  House, 
was  first  with  clear,  clean  clusters  with  large 
berries.  In  the  second  prize  lot  from  Mr.  Reynolds, 
gardener  to  Jlessrs.  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury 
Park,  the  bunches  were  batter  coloured.  With  any 
other  white  Grape,  Chasselas  Napoleon  from  Mr. 
Reynolds  was  easily  first,  being  staged  in  grand 
condition,  possibly  never  better  in  colour,  berry, 
and  bunch.  Mr.  G.  Lane  was  second  with  the 
same  variety.  For  Figs  the  competition  was  not 
keen,  being  quite  a  contrast  to  last  year.  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  first  with  a  good  dish.  For  a  col- 
lection of  hardy  fruit,  not  more  than  thirty-six 
dishes,  grown  partly  or  entirely  under  glass,  Mr. 
R.  Potter,  gardener  to  Sir  Mark  W.  Collett,  St. 
Clere,  Kemsing,  Kent,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Mclndoe 
second,  both  of  whom  showed  Grapes  in  good 
condition,  but  how  Alnwick  Seedling  and  Gros 
Maroc  Grapes  can  be  termed  "  hardy,"  ie.,  hardy 
as  grown  and  shown,  requires  some  explanation. 
Mr.  Potter  had  in  addition  some  grand  examples 
of  Pears  and  Apples  as  well  as  other  fruits,  but 
one  dish  of  Pears  only  contained  three  fruits, 
whereas  the  schedule  stipulates  six.  True,  they 
were  large  enough,  but,  large  or  small,  let  the 
numbers  be  adhered  to.  Mr.  Potter  was  also  first 
for  not  more  than  fifty  dishes  of  hardy  fruits 
grown  entirely  in  the  open  air,  having  similarly 
fine  Pears  and  Apples  to  those  in  his  first  prize 
lot  of  orchard  house  fruit,  many  of  the  examples 
showing  extra  development  for  outside  fruit,  the 
whole  forming  a  strong  exhibit  such  as  makes  the 
Kentish  growers  hard  to  beat.  Mr.  John  Powell, 
gardener  to  Colonel  Brymer,  Ilsington  House, 
Dorchester,  was  placed  second,  he  pressing  his 
antagonist  hard,  and  being  in  turn  pressed  hard 
himself  by  other  unsuccessful  exhibitors. 

Division  II. — Ni'Rsekymen  only. 

In  these  classes  we  would  like  to  see  more  com- 
petition, the  large  number  of  miscellaneous  ex- 
hibitors showing  that  there  is  no  lack  of  material. 
Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Rivers  were  the  leading 
exhibitors  in  the  nurserymen's  classes.  In  the 
class  for  a  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  bearing 
fruit,  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth, 
secured  the  gold  medal  which  was  offered  as  first 
prize,  the  firm  well  sustaining  their  high  character 
as    fruit    growers.     The   trees   were  remarkable 


examples  of  high  culture.     A  grand  seedling  yel- 
low  Peach  laden   with  fruit  formed  the  centre, 
there   being    smaller   trees   at    the   corners,   the 
kinds  being  Albatross,  Gladstone,   Lord  Palmer- 
ston,    and   seedlings.      In    this    group   were   the 
best  pot  trees  of  Plums  we  have  ever  seen,  the 
varieties  being    Pond's   Seedling,   Golden  Drop, 
Rivers'  Late  Orange,  a  very  fine  late  Plum,  having 
grand   colour,    and   seedlings.      Very   fine   dwarf 
Apple  trees  formed  the  margin  of  the  group,  the 
most  noticeable  being  Bismarck,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Emperor  Alexander,  the  Melon  Apple,  Bijou,  and 
several  varieties  of  Figs.  In  the  collection  of  hardy 
fruits  grown  partly  or  entirely  under  glass,  Messrs. 
Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  secured  the  gold 
medal,  this  being  the  premier  award.  This  collection 
was  remarkable  for  the  pot  trees,  these  forming 
the  background  of  the  group  and  comprising  the 
best  kinds.     The  Pears  in   this  collection  were 
specially  fine,  Durondeau  carrying  immense  fruits, 
Doyenne    du    Comice,    Pitmaston    Duchess,   and 
Vicar  of  Winkfield  being  the  other  pot  varieties. 
Peaches  were  good.  Lady  Palmerston  being   the 
variety  mostly  staged.     Plums  also  were  remark- 
ably fine.  Grand   Duke   being   very   large.     The 
gathered    fruits  were  equally    fine.   Conference, 
Marie    Louise,    Glou    Morceau,    Beurr(5    Hardy, 
BeurrS  Diel,  Marie  Benoist,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
and   Emile  d'Heyst  Pears  being  the   best.     Sea 
Eagle  and    Nectarine  Peaches  were  also  good. 
The  Apples,  including  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Gas- 
coigne's   Scarlet,   Belle    Dubois,    Cox's    Orange, 
Cornish    Aromatic,    Ribston    Pippin,   and    other 
dessert,  were  excellent  kinds.  There  were  also  nice 
fruits  of  Fig  Bourjassotte  Grise  and  other  varieties. 
In   the  class  for  a  collection  of  not  less    than 
seventy-five  nor  more  than   100  distinct  varieties 
of  hardy  fruits  grown  in  the  open  air,  two  lots 
were  staged.     Here    Messrs.    Bunyard  and    Co. 
secured    the    premier    award,   as    also   the    Dr. 
Hogg   Memorial  medal.      We  did  not  care  for 
the   centre   pyramid    of  fruit  surmounted    by    a 
tall  Kentia,    this    looking   far   too   artificial   and 
stiff.     The   corners    were    more    graceful,   these 
being  built  up  with  highly-coloured  Apples,  such 
as  Cellini,   Lady    Sudeley,    Bismarck    and    Gas- 
coigne's Scarlet.     There  were  very  fine  fruits  of 
Peasgood's     and     the     new     Allington     Pippin. 
Duchess     of     Oldenburgh,    Wealthy,     Okera,    a 
Swedish  variety   of  great  excellence,  Worcester 
Pearmain  and  'The  Queen  were  well  represented. 
Pears    included    Grosse    Calebasse,    Pitmaston, 
Souvenir   du    Congrfes,   Williams'    Bon   Chretien, 
Mme.  Treyve,  Dr.  Jules,  a  grand  dish,  and  Beurre 
Mortillet.     Plums   in    variety   were    also    shown 
here.     The  second  place  was  well  filled  by  Mr.  H 
Berwick,  Sidmouth,  Devon,  this  table  being  taste- 
fully  decorated    with    Crinum,    Asparagus    and 
Ferns.  The  fruit  in  this  collection  was  beautifully 
coloured,  though  not  equal  in  size  to  the   first- 
prize    lot.     The    best    Apples     were    Emperor 
Alexander,  Gravenstein,  Bismarck,  Col.  Vaughan, 
and  Cox's  Pomona.     Pears  were  verj'  good  also, 
there  being  very  fine  fruits  of  Pitmaston,  Grosse 
Calebasse  and    other  stewing    varieties.     There 
was  a  better  competition  for  from  thirty  to  fifty 
distinct  varieties  of  hardy  fruits,  there  being  very 
little    dift'erence   between   the    first  and    second 
prize  lots.     The  premier  award  went  to  Mr.  Geo. 
jlount,  the  Rose   Nurseries,  Canterbury,  whose 
collection  was  nicely  set  up,    there  being  large 
mounds  of   Bismarck,  Cox's  Orange,   Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,   \\'orcester   Pearmain  and  Gascoigne's 
Seedling,  with  excellent  dishes  of  Lady  Sudeley, 
Mire  de   Menage,   Cellini,   Lord   Derby,   Lane's 
Prince  Albert  and  The  Queen  Apples,  with  a  few 
Pears.    This  was  given  the  silver-gilt  medal.    The 
second  prize  went  to  Mr.  T.  Colwill,  Sidmouth, 
the  Pears  in  this  collection  being  very  good  and 
the    Apples    grandly     coloured,    with     splendid 
Peaches,  Raspberries  and   other  fruits.     In  the 
class  for  thirty-six  distinct  varieties  of  Pears  only 
one  lot  was  staged,  this  showing  the  scarcity  of 
this  fruit.     In  some  of  the  dishes  the  fruits  were 
smaller   than  usual.     Mr.   H.    Berwick  was   the 
exhibitor,  his  finest  lot   being  a  remarkable  dish 
of  King  Edward.     Pitmaston  was  very  fine,  also 
Beurr§   Hardy,    Durondeau,   Beurri?    d'Amanlis, 
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Beurre  Clairgeau,  Knight's  Monarch,  Beurr^ 
Baltet  pero  and  Beurre  Bachelior.  For  a 
collection  of  fifty  dishoa  of  Apples  there  was 
an  excellent  competition,  and  hero  Mr.  Col- 
will  was  a  good  first,  his  fruits  being  of  better 
colour  than  tlie  others  staged.  Emperor  Alex- 
andir.  The  (>>ucon,  Cellini,  and  Red  Bietig- 
heimer  were  beautifully  coloured.  Tyler's  Ker- 
nel, Bismarck,  Brumley's  Seedling,  and  Wash- 
ington were  very  good  among  tlie  cooking  fruits, 
whilst  Wealthy,  American  Mother,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Lady  Sude- 
ley  were  excellent  dessert  varieties.  Mr.  J. 
Basham  was  second,  having  fine  fruits,  but  much 
marked  with  the  netting  which  had  covered 
them.  Here  wore  grand  fruits  of  Tower  of 
Glamis,  Stirling  Castle,  and  The  Queen. 

Division-  III. — Markkt  Growers. 

This  was  a  new  class  this  year,  and  we  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  a  better  competition. 
There  was  no  ([uestion  as  to  quality  of  the  exhi- 
bits, but  they  lacked  numbers  and  there  was 
nothing  new  in  the  packing  ;  indeed  in  a  few 
instances  the  fruit  was  not  well  packed,  as  we 
noticed  some  had  been  bruised,  and  Grapes  in 
many  cases  bad  lost  a  deal  of  their  bloom.  The 
first  class  was  for  1.1  lb.  of  Hamburgh  Grapes  in 
a  fine  wicker  or  baby  basket.  Only  one  lot  was 
sent,  and  this  being  of  poor  quality  the  award 
was  withheld.  In  the  next  class  for  any  black 
(irape  except  Hamburgh  there  were  two  com- 
petitors, only  one  prize  being  awarded,  this 
going  to  Messrs.  W.  and  C.  Wells,  Hattonhurst, 
Hounslow,  who  showed  well-coloured  Gros  Col- 
man.  The  flat  basket  was  fitted  into  a  box,  and 
this  appeared  to  be  a  good  system.  For  white 
Grapes,  any  variety,  packed  in  a  single  layer, 
there  was  only  one  exhibit.  This  being  Muscats 
of  poor  (luality  and  badly  ruljbed  was  passed 
over.  For  Grapes  packed  in  any  other  way  there 
was  one  exhibit,  and  this  was  given  first  prize, 
Mr.  J.  Gore,  Polegate,  Sussex,  receiving  the 
award.  These  were  packed  in  an  ordinary  hand- 
basket  lined  with  tissue  paper,  the  bunches  being 
tied  to  the  sides.  The  fruit  had  travelled  with- 
out the  least  injury.  For  four  varieties  of  cook- 
ing Apples  in  boxes  or  baskets,  42  lbs.  in  each, 
the  first  priz3  went  to  Mr.  E.  Basham.  The 
baskets,  nearly  a  foot  deep,  were  oblong  with  lids, 
and  contained  two  layers  of  fruit  packed  with 
wood  shavings.  The  fruits  had  travelled  grandly, 
and  the  cost  of  baskets  was  small.  The  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  ^Vyatt,  Hatton,  Houns- 
low, who  used  ordinary  market  sieves  lined 
with  paper.  The  fruit  was  in  good  condition.  In 
the  class  for  dessert  Apples,  four  \arietie3,  about 
20  lbs.,  packed  in  baskets  or  boxes,  Mr.  Wyatt 
was  first  with  excellent  fruit,  having  highly- 
coloured  Cox's  Orange,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Duchess  Favourite  and  King  of  Pippins.  So  far 
as  we  could  observe  the  packing  showed  no  new 
features,  the  ordinary  market  sieve  being  em- 
ployed. Mr.  G.  Tebbutt,  Isleworth,  was  second 
with  smaller  fruits,  not  so  highly  coloured.  The 
corresponding  class  for  cooking  Apples  brought 
forth  more  competition,  there  being  five  lots 
staged,  the  premier  award  going  to  Mr.  Tebbutt 
for  a  very  fine  lot  of  Lady  Henniker  in  a  market 
sieve,  Mr.  A.  Wyatt  being  second  with  Welling- 
ton in  a  similar  package.  The  next  class  appeared 
to  find  more  favour  with  exhibitors.  There  were 
six  entries  for  20  Ibj.  of  dessert  Apples,  the  leading 
exhibitor  being  Mr.  McKenzie  Bradley,  Leyland, 
Meopham,  Kent,  who  had  fine  Cox's  Orange.  We 
fail  to  see  how  a  basket  filled  so  high  could  be 
sent  to  market  without  damage  if  placed  on 
another  as  is  necessary.  Mr.  J.  Jenner  was 
second  «ith  the  same  variety.  The  next 
class  should  have  been  an  interesting  one.  This 
was  for  42  lbs.  of  Apples,  any  variety,  showing  an 
improved  form  of  packing,  but  there  was  only  one 
entry,  and  this  was  not  considered  worth  the 
award.  They  were  in  a  box  in  layers,  without 
packing  of  any  kind,  merely  a  layer  of  wood 
wool  on  the  top.  The  class  for  Pears  in  two  pack- 
ages of  two  varieties  of  20  lbs.  each,  only  brought 
three  exhibitors,  Mr.  Wyatt  being  first  with  fine 


fruits  of  Pitmaston  Duchess  and  Williams'  Bon 
Chri'tien  in  ordinary  market  sieves.  For  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  fruits,  according  to  size,  of  any 
one  choice  dessert  variety  of  Pears,  packed  in  one 
package,  there  were  four  competitors,  Mr. 
Wyatt  being  first  with  an  even  lot  of  Beurn'' 
Bosc,  there  being  two  and  a  half  dozen  fruits 
placed  close  together  on  wood  wool  with  pink 
paper  divisions,  Messrs.  W.  and  E.  Wells  being 
second  with  good  Souvenir  du  Congrbs  in  a  similar- 
package.  The  next  class  was  for  cooking  Plums 
in  a  basket  or  box  of  28  lbs.,  one  variety.  There 
were  only  two  lots,  Mr.  Darling,  Ightham,  Kent, 
being  first  for  a  small  basket  of  Pond's  Seedling. 
For  a  basket  or  box  of  28  lbs.  of  Damsons,  Mr. 
Darling  was  first  with  Farleigh  Prolific.  For 
Peaches,  twenty-four  fruits,  packed  in  a  box  suit- 
able for  market,  the  packing  and  system  to  be 
especially  considered  by  the  judges,  Mr.  J. 
Gore,  Polegate,  was  a  good  first,  having  grandly 
coloured  fruits  of  Nectarine  Peach  and  Sea 
Eagle.  These  were  packed  in  tissue  paper 
with  wood  wool.  The  judges  recommended 
a  special  prize  in  addition  for  the  excellence 
of  packing.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr. 
Miller,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher.  Surely  there  must 
be  an  error  here,  as  this  exhibitor  is  not  a  market 
grower  only.  In  the  class  for  20  lbs.  of  nuts 
there  were  three  entries,  Mr.  J.  Jenner,  Ton- 
bridge,  being  first  with  large  Kentish  Cobs  in  a 
basket,  and  Mr.  Darling  second.  The  class 
for  Tomatoes  was  an  interesting  one,  and  brought 
forth  five  exhibitors,  the  first  going  to  Mr.  Gore 
for  nice  fruits  in  layers  in  an  ordinary  handled 
market  basket,  the  Froome  Fruit  and  Flower  Com- 
pany being  a  close  second  with  medium-sized 
fruits  in  a  similar  package. 

Division  IV. — Fruit  Grown  in  Oi'KN  Air. 

These  classes  did  not  bring  forth  the  competi- 
tion seen  in  past  years.  This  was  doubtless  owing 
to  the  drought  and  heat  in  many  cases.  For 
twenty-four  dishes  of  Apples,  sixteen  cooking  and 
eight  dessert,  Mr.  G.  Woodward,  Barham  Court 
Gardens,  Maidstone,  secured  the  first  prize,  he 
being  the  only  exhibitor.  He  had  a  very  fine  lot 
of  fruit,  which,  however,  lacked  the  size  and  colour 
of  recent  years.  The  cooking  kinds  most  promi- 
nent were  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Mere  de  Menage, 
Bismarck,  Emperor  Alexander,  Gascoigne's  Scar- 
let, Stone's,  Lord  Derby,  Alfriston,  Ecklinville, 
Tower  of  Glamis,  and  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  ; 
the  dessert,  Wealthy,  Ribston,  Mother,  Cox's,  and 
'>\'orcester  Pearmain.  For  twelve  dishes  there 
were  six  entries,  and  here  Mr.  Miller,  West  Far- 
leigh Gardens,  Maidstone,  was  a  good  first,  having 
splendid  fruits  of  Yorkshire  Beauty  and  Ribston, 
the  second  being  very  close  indeed.  For  nine 
dishes  three  lots  were  staged,  Mr.  Daws  being 
first  with  grand  dishes  of  Tyler's  Kernel  and 
Beauty  of  Kent,  with  excellent  dessert  varieties, 
Mr.  W.  Slogrove,  Gatton,  Reigate,  being  second. 
For  six  dishes  of  cooking  Apples  there  were  five 
entries,  Mr. Woodward  takingthe  premierposition, 
having  similar  varieties  to  those  named  above, 
Mr.  G.  Loch,  Newcombe  Gardens,  Crediton,  being 
second.  The  fruit  in  the  second  prize  lot  had 
been  very  much  polished,  and  we  were  pleased  to 
see  a  note  from  the  judges  on  the  prize  card  con- 
demning this  stupid  practice.  For  three  dishes 
eleven  competed.  This  shows  the  advantage  of 
having  small  classes.  Mr.  A.  Maxim,  Heckfield 
Gardens,  Winchfield,  was  first,  having  three  grand 
dishes  of  Warner's  King,  Lady  Henniker  and 
Emperor  Alexander,  Mr.  Lee  being  second.  For 
six  varieties  dessert  Apples  Mr.  Woodward  was  a 
good  first  with  beautiful  fruits  of  Wealthy,  Wash- 
ington, Ribston,  Cox's,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and 
American  Mother,  all  well  coloured.  There  were 
four  lots  staged,  a  great  failing  otT  from  previous 
years.  For  three  dishes  Mr.  A.  Pentney,  Worton 
Hall  Gardens,  Isleworth,  was  first,  having  good 
fruits  of  Ribston,  American  Mother,  and  King  of 
Pippins.  Mr.  J.  Tallack,  Livermere  Park  Gardens, 
Suftblk,  was  a  close  second  with  good  fruit.  There 
were  thirteen  lots  in  this  class.  For  dessert  Pears, 
twelve  dishes,  Mr.  Woodward  was  again  in  the 
leading  place,  there  being  three  exhibitors.     The 


fruits  were  not  equal  to  those  of  past  years.  The 
best  were  Beurr6  Mortillet,  Durondeau,  Gansel's 
Bergamot,  Triomphe  de  Vienrie,  Doyennfi  du 
Cornice,  and  Duchcsse  d'Angoulume.  Mr.  W. 
Allan,  (iunton  Park,  Norwich,  took  the  second 
place  with  grand  Doyenn^  Boussoch  and  others. 
For  nine  dishes,  Mr.  Pragnell  was  first  out  of  four 
lots,  having  grand  Beurri  Diel,  Marguerite 
Marrilat,  and  Beurre  Superfin,  Mr.  .1.  Powell, 
llsington  House  (iardens,  Dorset,  being  an 
excellent  .second,  having  one  of  the  best  dishes  of 
Souvenir  du  Congrrs  in  the  show.  For  six  dishes, 
.\lr.  Sage,  Bayham  Abbey  Gardens,  was  first  out 
of  ten  competitors,  having  very  fine  fruits  of 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Gen.  Todtloben,  and  Pit- 
maston Duchess,  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  Compton 
Basset,  Wilts,  being  a  good  second,  he  having 
fine  Marie  Louise.  For  three  dishes,  nine  lots 
were  staged,  Mr.  R.  Edwards  Offord,  Sevonoaks, 
being  first,  and  Mr.  Fennell,  Fairlawn,  Ton- 
bridge,  second,  both  having  fine  fruit.  For  cook- 
ing Pears,  Mr.  Woodward  was  first  in  a  small 
competition,  Mr.  Brown,  Mote  Park,  Maidstone, 
being  second.  For  a  single  dish  of  cooking  Pears 
there  were  fourteen  entries,  Mr.  Potter  being  first 
and  Mr.  Powell  second.  The  class  for  Peaches 
was  well  contested,  Mr.  Woodward  being  a  good 
first  for  three  dishes.  Thirty-six  dishes  in  all  were 
shown,  these  being  good.  The  varieties  taking 
the  premier  award  were  Sea  Eagle,  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  Nectarine  Peach,  Mr.  A.  Maxim 
being  second  with  the  same  varieties.  For  a  single 
dish  there  was  a  much  stronger  competition, 
eighteen  competing,  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon 
House,  Brentford,  being  a  good  first  with  grandly- 
coloured  fruit  of  large  size,  the  variety  being  Sea 
Eagle.  Mr.  T.  H.  Wren,  Bikenham  Gardens, 
Staines,  was  second  with  the  same  variety. 
Nectarines  brought  few  competitors,  only  three 
staging  in  the  three-dish  class.  ^Ir.  Woodward 
was  first  with  Rivers'  Orange,  Pine-ap[jle,  and 
Humboldt— all  of  good  size  and  finish,  Mr.  Earl, 
Somerhill,  Tonbridge,  being  second.  For  one 
dish  there  were  more  entries,  but  not  all  of  first- 
rate  quality.  Mr.  Redden,  Wickham,  was  first 
with  Victoria.  Here  there  was  some  mistake,  as 
the  best  had  evidently  been  overlooked.  For 
four  dishes  of  Plums  a  great  number  staged,  Mr. 
J.  Vert,  Audley  End  Gardens,  being  a  good  first 
with  excellent  Golden  Drop,  JeiTerson's,  Trans- 
parent Gage,  and  Coe's  Violet  Gage  ;  second,  Mr. 
King,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate.  For  one  dish, 
twenty  competed,  Mr.  Vert  again  leading  with 
grand  Golden  Drop,  Mr.  Pops,  Highclere,  being 
second  with  Jefferson's.  For  (Jage  Plums,  one 
dish,  sixteen  entered,  Mr.  King  being  first  with 
grand  Golden  Transparent,  and  ilr.  Powell  second 
with  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay.  Fourteen  staged 
for  four  dishes  of  cooking  Plums,  Mr.  Pope  being 
first  with  Monarch,  Grand  Duke,  Pond's  Seed- 
ling, and  Victoria,  Mr.  Vert  being  second,  having 
fine  Magnum  Bonum.  For  one  dish,  Mr.  Camm, 
Battle  Abbey  Gardens,  had  very  fine  Magnum 
Bonum,  being  first  out  of  twenty-three  com- 
petitors ;  Mr.  A.  Andrews,  Campsea  Ash,  Wick- 
ham, being  second.  For  Damsons  or  Prunes,  Mr. 
Fennell  was  first  with  the  Prolific,  and  Mr. 
Empson,  Ampthill  House  Gardens,  Bedford, 
second,  with  the  Chester  variety. 

Division  V. — Spkoial  Distkk  t  County  Prizes. 

In  the  classes  open  to  growers  in  Kent  there 
was  not  much  competition,  there  being  only  three 
exhibits  in  the  class  for  six  dishes  of  Apples  and 
one  in  the  Pear  class.  Mr.  W.  Stower  won  easily 
in  the  former  with  fine  dishes  of  Peasgood's  Non- 
such, Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Bramley's,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Cox's 
Orange.  The  Marquis  of  Camden  (gardener,  ilr. 
G.  H.  Sage)  was  second.  Mr.  Sage  also  took  the 
prize  for  Pears  with  a  collection  that  would  have 
stood  well  in  good  competition.  The  classes  open 
to  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants,  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall  brought  out  a  fine  lot  of 
splendidly  coloured  fruit,  ten  competing  in  the 
Apple  class  and  nine  in  that  for  Pears.  The 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Battle  Abbey  (gardener, 
Mr.    W.   Camm),   was    placed  first,   though  the 
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judges  must  have  had  a  great  difficulty  in  decid- 
ing between  this  collection  and  the  magnificent 
lot  put  up  by  Mr.  G.  Lock,  gardener  to  Mr.  B.  H. 
Hill,  of  Crediton.  The  fruit  from  the  latter 
grower  was  very  fine  in  every  way,  and  comprised 
grandly-finished  and  finely-coloured  fruit,  but 
polished  too  highly.  His  Peasgood's  Nonsuch 
was  shown  as  only  west  of  England  growers  seem 
able  to  show  this  fine  Apple,  Emperor  Alexander 
and  Ribston  being  also  unmistakably  good.  For 
Pears,  Mrs.  Crawford,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr. 
Slogrove),  won  easily  with  a  very  even  and  good 
collection.  Souvenir  du  Congr^s,  Fondante  du 
Cour,  and  Louise  Bonne  being  the  best  dishes. 
Mr.  H.  Padwick  was  second,  showing  a  fine  dish 
of  Doyenne  du  Comice  and  good  Marie  Louise. 
The  growers  from  Wilts,  (Jloucester,  Oxford, 
Bucks,  Berks,  Beds,  Herts,  and  Middlesex  brought 
a  lot  of  fruit  of  good  quality,  but  deficient  in 
colour,  the  number  of  entries  being  the  same  as 
in  the  last  batch  of  counties.  In  the  Apples,  Mr. 
Turton,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Nicol,  of  Maiden 
Erleigh,  scored.  He  had  very  even  dishes,  his 
best  cooking  kind  being  Warner's  King,  the 
Cjx's  Orange  and  Ribston  Pippin  being  very 
fair  fruit.  For  second  place,  Mrs.  Wingfield, 
Ampthill  House  (gardener,  Mr.  Empson),  had 
finely  coloured  Lady  Sudeley  and  Worcester 
Pearmain,  a  nice  dish  of  Stone's  being  also  in- 
cluded. The  Pears  in  this  section  were  very  fine, 
the  first  prize  going  to  Major  Heneage,  Compton 
Basset  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook).  In  this  lot 
there  was  an  exceptionally  fine  dish  of  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien  and  one  marked  Poyenno  du 
Comice ;  Marie  Louise  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
were  also  very  fine,  but  a  little  deficient  in 
colour.  For  second  place,  Mr.  F.  M.  Lonergan 
(gardener,  Mr.  Chamberlain)  had  a  nice,  clean  and 
even  lot,  the  useful  Clapp's  Favourite  being  well 
shown.  Five  growers  competed  in  the  Apple 
class  open  to  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Cambs, 
Hunts,  and  Rutland,  and  two  in  that  for  Pears. 
In  the  former  the  competition  was  very  keen,  and 
Mr.  H.  H.  Hurnard  was  fortunate  in  obtaining 
the  first  place.  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  and  Cox's 
Orange  were  his  best  dishes,  the  latter  a  very 
even  lot.  Mr.  E.  Dresden,  Livermere  Park 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack),  was  a  very  close 
second,  Ribston  and  Warner's  King  being  the 
best  of  a  neat  and  even  collection.  In  Pears  the 
Hon.  J.  Lowther  (gardener,  Mr.  Andrews)  won 
somewhat  easily,  showing  fine  Souvenir  du  Con- 
gr^s  and  clean  samples  of  Doyenne  du  Comice. 
This  was  a  fair  collection,  but  the  second  prize 
lot  was  very  rough  and  uneven.  These  were 
staged  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Mellis,  Sewardstone.  In  the 
classes  open  to  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Warwick, 
Leicester,  Notts,  Derby,  Staffs,  Shropshire,  and 
Cheshire  the  Apples  were  fine,  but  not  highly 
coloured,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  new  exhibi- 
tor, and  from  perhaps  the  coldest  of  the  counties, 
should  have  won  somewhat  easily.  This  was  Mr. 
John  Lee,  of  Higher  Bedington,  Cheshire,  and 
the  collection  was  even  and  good.     Mr.  Divers, 

gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Belvoir 
astle,  Grantham,  was  second,  his  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  being  a  nice  even  dish.  There 
were  two  entries  for  Pears,  and  here  Mr. 
Thos.  Bennet,  of  Market  Drayton,  beat  Mr. 
Divers.  The  fruit  in  both  cases  was  even  and 
clean,  but  not  large.  The  entries  from  Worcester, 
Hereford,  and  neighbouring  counties  were  very 
disappointing  in  point  of  numbers,  but  the  quality 
was  distinctly  good.  Only  two  collections  of 
Apples  were  shown,  Mr.  Richard  M.  Whiting, 
Credenhill,  Hereford,  winning  rather  easily.  His 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch  were  beautiful  fruit,  and  Wor- 
cester Pearmain  was  exceedingly  well  coloured. 
Queen  Caroline  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  were  the 
best  dishes  in  the  second  prize  collection,  and  this 
also  was  won  by  a  Herefordshire  grower,  Mr.  R.  E. 
Bateman.  There  were  no  Pears  in  this  section. 
From  the  other  Welsh  counties  the  fruit  was  not 
of  special  merit,  the  Dowager  Lady  Wynn  and 
Mr.  L.  Pugh  taking  first  and  second  places 
respectively  both  for  Apples  and  Pears.  Two 
growers  only  competed  from  the  six  northern 
counties,  and  here  again  the  fruit  was  poor.     The 


Earl  of  Harewood  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Jeffrey)  was 
first  for  Apples  ;  Mr.  R.  J.  Hird  second.  No 
Pears  were  shown.  Only  one  grower  turned  up 
from  Scotland.  Mr.  Day,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Galloway,  Galloway  House,  Garliestown,  was 
awarded  first  prize  both  for  Apples  and  Pears  with 
a  very  creditable  collection.  His  best  Apples 
were  Worcester  Pearmain  and  James  Grieve,  his 
Mme.  Treyve  and  Gratioli  of  Jersey  Pears  being 
excellent.     There  were  no  Irish  exhibits. 

Division  VI. — Single  Dishes,  Apples — Dessert. 
In  the  single  dish  classes,  competition  was  keen. 
There  was  a  notable   falling  off  in   one  or  two 
generally     popular    classes,    such    as    those    for 
Blenheim  Orange  and  King  of  the  Pippins.     On 
the  other  hand,  some,  such  as  Bramley's  and  New- 
ton Wonder,  made  a  much  better  show  than  usual. 
Pears  were  very  good,  perhaps  a  trifle  smaller  than 
usual.     Most  of  the  highest  coloured  Apples  came 
from  the  west  of  England,  Kent  being  but  little 
better  in    that  respect  than   the  more   northern 
counties  on  the  east  side  of  the  country  where  the 
drought  has  been  so  great.    Of  Adams'  Pearmain, 
eight  dishes  were  shown,  the  first  prize  going 
to  Mr.   G.    Lock,  gardener  to  Mr.  B.  H.   Hill, 
Newcombe,  Crediton,  for  a  beautifully   coloured 
half-dozen,    rather  below   in   size  one  or   two   of 
the  other  dishes  shown,  but   well   finished  ;   the 
second  prize  going  to  Mr.  Camm,  gardener  to  her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Battle  Abbey, 
colour  again  influencing  the  decision.     A  rather 
poor  lot,  four  dishes,  of  Allen's  Everlasting  was 
shown,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.   H.  Henley, 
gardener  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Johnstone,  Rougham  Hall, 
Bury  St.    Edmunds,   for    a  nice    dish  ;    Mr.   J. 
Powell,  gardener  to  Colonel  Brymer,  M.P.,  Ilsing- 
ton  House,  Dorchester,  taking  the  second  place. 
The  new  AUington  Pippin  brought  out  seven  lots, 
the  placed  dishes  being  very  fine.     First  prize 
went  to  Mr.   Geo.  Woodward,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Roger  Leigh,  Barham   Court,   Maidstone,   for  a 
beautifully   finished   lot;  second,   Mr.  J.   Powell, 
Ilsington     House,     for    larger,     but    more     un- 
even   fruits.     A   good   dish   also  came  from  Mr. 
Hudson,  gardener  to  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Gunnersbury  House,   Acton.     Nine  good  dishes 
of  Baumann's  Red  Winter  Reinette  were  shown, 
Mr.     Woodward    securing    the   first    prize   with 
grandly  coloured  and  very  even  fruits,  Mr.  W. 
Slogrove,   gardener  to   Mrs.    Crawford,    Gatton 
Cottage,  Reigate,  securing  second  place.     Blen- 
heim Orange  was  not  so  well  represented  as  usual. 
Only  sixteen  dishes  were  staged,  first  prize  going 
to  Mr.  T.  H.  Slade,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord    Poltimore,    Poltimore  Park,  Exeter,  for  a 
good,  even  and  well-coloured  lot,  Mr.  Pachard  M. 
Whiting,  Credenhill,  Hereford,  being  second  with 
rather  smaller  fruits,  which  were,  however,  nicely 
coloured  and  clean.     Want  of  colour  was  a  weak 
point    in    this    as    in    many   other    classes.     Of 
Brownlee's  Russet  there  were  six  dishes,  the  first 
two  being  remarkably  good  and  hard  to  choose 
between,  Mr.  Geo.  Chambers,  Mereworth,  Maid- 
stone,  being   first,  and  Mr.    Woodward  second. 
Of  the  seven  dishes  of  Claygate  Pearmain,  one  or 
two  were  very  weak.     Mr.  Richard  M.  Whiting's 
first  prize  dish  was,  however,  grand,  and  these 
were  the  only   well-coloured  fruits  in  the  class. 
Mr.   Woodward's  second  prize  lot  was  also  fine, 
but  somewhat  green,  a  defect  which  lost  him  first 
place.     In  the  next  class,  Cockle  Pippin,  where 
his  fruits  were  far  beyond  any  other  in  size,  Mr. 
Samuel  Kidley,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Sandford, 
Wynehead    Court,    Wellington,    Somerset,    was 
placed   first  with  a  beautifully  even  and  well- 
coloured  lot,  the  second  going  to  Mr.  H.  Henley 
for  smaller  and  russety  fruits.     Five  dishes  were 
staged,  and  all  were  very  clean  and  good.     For 
Court  Pendu  Plat,  Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack,  gardener  to 
Mr.    E.    Dresden,    Livermere    Park,    Bury    St. 
Edmunds,  was  placed  first  for  an  excellent  dish 
of   large   and  well-coloured   fruits,   Mr.  J.  Vert, 
gardener     to     the     Right     Hon.      Lord     Bray- 
brooke,    Audley   End,   Saffron  Walden,   coming 
second    with    fine    fruits    also,    Imt    poorer    in 
colour.     Eight  good  dishes  were  staged.      Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  always   a  strong   class,  brought 


but    no    less    than    twenty  -  five    dishes,    and 
they  were  mostly  grand  fruits.     Mr.  W.  King, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Colman,  Gatton  Park, 
Reigate,  showed  a  perfect  dish  for  first  place, 
closely  followed  by  Mr.  Woodward.     Other  grand 
dishes   came  from  the   neighbourhood  of  Maid- 
stone,   Hereford,  and  Devonshire,  Surrey  being 
also  well  represented  in  this  class.     Six  dishes  of 
Duke  of  Devonshire  were  shown,  first  prize  going 
to  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Camden,    Bay  ham     Abbey,     Lamberhurst,    Mr. 
Prinsep,  gardener  to  the  Viscountess  Portman, 
Buxted  Park,  Uckfield,  being  second.     Six  dishes 
also  represented  the  class  for  Egremont  Russet, 
first  prize  going  to  Mr.  C.  Earl,  gardener  to  Mr. 
0.  E.  d'Avigdor  Goldsmid,  Somerhill,  Tonbridge, 
for  an  excellent  dish.     Mr.  Richard  M.  Whiting, 
Credenhill,  Hereford,  was  second  with  beautifully 
coloured  but  smaller    fruits.      Four  of  the  six 
dishes  were  very  good   indeed.     Nine  dishes  of 
Fearn's  Pippin  were  staged,  mostly  well-coloured 
but  not  nearly  so  fine  as  last  year.     The  first 
prize  dish   from  Mr.    W.    Stowers,  gardener  to 
Mr.  G.  Dean,  Whitehall,  Sittingbourne,  was  ex- 
ceedingly   fine,    Mr.    G.    Lock,    of    Newcombe, 
Crediton,  being  second  with  much  smaller  fruits. 
The  six  dishes  of  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  varied  much 
in   size.     Three  were    excellent,   the  first   prize 
going  to  Mr.   W.    Stowers,   the  second  to   Mr. 
F.  W.  Thomas,  Wannoch,  Polegate,  Sussex.   Two 
dishes  only   of  James  Grieve  were  shown,  Mr. 
Day,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  Galloway 
House,  Garlieston,  N.B.,  being  first  with  a  grand 
dish,   and  Mr.    F.    B.   Parfitt,   Farleigh  House, 
Reading,  second.     King  of  the  Pippins  was  less 
numerous  and  not  nearly  so  good  as  usual,  being 
very  deficient  in    colour  and  undersized.      Mr. 
Geo.  Chambers,  Mereworth,  Maidstone,  was  first 
with    a    good    dish    for    the    season,    and    Mr. 
Prinsep  second.     Ten  dishes  only  were  shown. 
Four     uneven     dishes     of     King    of     Tomkins 
County    were    staged,    Mr.    Woodward   coming 
first  with  fine  fruits,  and  Mr.  J.  Powell  second. 
Eight   dishes    of   Mannington's    Peirmain    were 
staged.     Mr.   T.    Turton,   gardener  to  Mrs.   G. 
Garden  Nicol,  Maiden  Erleigh,  Reading,  was  first 
with  a  nice  and  well  coloured  lot,  Mr.  C.  Harris, 
gardener  to  Mr.    0.    A.     Smith,    Hammerwood 
Lodge,   East  Grinstead,   being    second.     Margil 
brought  out  twelve  dishes,  and  is  rarely  seen   in 
such'fine  form,  the  colour  very  good  and  the  size 
phenomenal  for  this  generally  small  variety.    Mr. 
Woodward  was  a  good  first,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Slade 
second,  both  having  excellent  dishes.    Other  grand 
dislies  had  to  be  passed  over.    Only  one  really 
weak  dish  was  shown.  Of  American  Mother  there 
were  but  five  lots,  Mr.  Woodward  being  first  with 
fine  highly-coloured  fruits,  and  Mr.  H.  Henley,  of 
Rougham    Hall,    second,    with    good     but    less 
coloured  examples.     Ribston  Pippin  was  not  so 
generally  good.     Sixteen  dishes  were  staged  ;  a 
few  rather  poor.     Mr.  T.  H.  Slade  was  first  with 
highly-coloured   but  not  large    fruits,   and  Mr. 
Edward    Chopping,     Periwinkle     Mill,     Milton, 
Sittingbourne,  second,  with  slightly   larger   but 
less  coloured  fruits.     The  six  dishes  of  Scarlet 
Nonpareil     were     not    very    good,    the    season 
apparently  not  suiting  the  variety.     Mr.  AVood- 
ward  had  colour  and  was  placed  first,  Mr.  Hudson 
being  second  with  an  even  but  rather  green   set. 
This  class  contained  two  dishes  wrongly  named. 
Sturmer  Pippin  brought  out  six  dishes,   rather 
uneven,  but  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell,  gardener  to  Mr. 
J.  K.   D.   W.    Digby,    M.P.,    Sherborne  Castle, 
Dorset,  showed  a  fine  dish  for  first  place,  and  Mr. 
R.  Chamberlain,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Lonergan, 
Cressingham  Park,  Reading,  was  second  with  good 
fruits  also.  Worcester  Pearmain  was  shown  in  good 
form, fourteen  highly-coloured  lots  beingputup,Mr. 
W.  King,   of  Gatton   Park,   securing  first  with 
medium-sized    but  superbly  coloured   fruits,  Mr. 
Woodward  being  second  with  larger  fruits,  less 
highly-coloured.     The    any  other    variety    class 
brought  out    twenty   good    dishes,   mostly  well 
selected  and  in  good  condition,  the  judges,  how- 
ever, apparently,  judiciously  abstained  from  test- 
ing the  flavour  of  any,  and  Mr.  Woodward  was 
placed  first  for  an  exceedingly  handsome  dish  of 
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Orchids. 


ONCIDIUM  FORBESI. 

This,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  cultivated 
Oncidiums,  requires  some  care  to  keep  it  in 
health  and  flower  it  annually.  In  its  best 
forms  the  beautiful  yellow  margin  is  like  a 
laced  edge,  the  ground  colour  of  all  the  seg- 
ments being  a  deep  chestnut-brown,  shining 
and  glossy  as  if  varnished.  JNIany  growers  who 
succeed  with  this  species  for  a  few  years  imagine 
they  hive  discovered  the  way  of  growing  it. 
It  may  be  they  give  more  heat  than  usual,  or 
by  some  special  addition  to  the  compost  get  a 
larger  growth  than  usual  for  a  time,  but  this 
success  is  only  temporary,  and  very  often, 
owing  to  experimenting  in  diflerent  ways,  the 
plants  are  disturbed  and  made  worse  than 
before.  The  plant  is  difficult  to  keep  in  health 
over  a  long  series  of  years,  and  it  is  usually 
impossible  to  improve  on  imported  specimens. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  in  Brazil, 
and  though  occasionally  fine  plants  are  met 
with  in  quite  a  cool  house,  I  have  had  better 
results  by  treating  it  to  a  little  more  warmth. 
The  growtlis  seem  to  come  away  with  greater 
freedom,  and  the  roots  take  more  water  than 
when  grown  quite  cool.  But  of  far  more  im- 
portance even  than  this  is  the  need  of 
preventing  over-flowering.  More  plants  of 
the  species  have  been  killed  by  this  than 
by  any  other  detail  of  mismanagement,  for 
not  only  are  the  flower-spikes  very  large  in 
comparison  with  the  bulbs,  but  the  blooms 
remain  in  good  condition  a  very  long  time,  and 
thus  distress  them  greatly.  I  would  never 
allow  weak  plants  to  flower,  and  by  weak 
plants  I  mean  any  that  have  pseudo-bulbs  less 
than  2i  inches  high  and  proportionately  stout, 
while  the  plants  that  do  flower  should  have  the 
spikes  removed  after,  say,  a  fortnight.  The 
vigour  of  the  plant  will  be  kept  up  in  this  way 
as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  keep  it.  Other 
matters  needing  attention  are  keeping  the 
plants  clean  and  in  a  sweet  rooting  medium, 


and  as  near  their  proper  routine  of  growth  and 
rest  as  possible.  The  best  compost  is  one  that 
allows  the  moisture  to  pass  readily  through  it, 
yet  holds  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  plants. 
The  strongest  plants  need  not  have  more  than 
a  depth  of  a  couple  of  inches,  whDe  considerably 
less  than  this  will  usually  suffice.  Owing  to 
the  habit  of  the  plant  being  less  spreading  than 
most  of  the  crispum  set,  small  pots  are  more 
suitable  than  the  rafts  and  shallow  ba.skets 
often  successfully  used  for  these.  Everything 
should  be  done  to  promote  healthy  and  abun- 
dant root  action,  as  on  this  largely  depends 
the  health  of  the  plant.  As  soon  then  as 
the  least  sign  of  souring  appears  on  the 
surface  compost,  let  this  be  removed  and 
wevi  material  substituted,  no  matter  what 
time  of  year  it  is.  During  the  winter  season, 
when  evaporation  from  the  compost  is  slow,  it 
is  surprising  what  a  long  time  this  species  will 
go  without  water.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
growth  is  active,  and  even  afterwards  while  the 
plants  are  in  flower,  there  is  a  considerable 
demand  upon  the  roots,  and  this  must  be  met 
by  a  free  water  supply.  Overhead  watering  is 
not  particularly  relished  by  this  plant,  though 
a  light  spray  very  finely  broken  up  is  of  assist- 
ance during  hot  weather.  A  good  deal  may  be 
done  for  weak  and  badly-rooted  plants  in  this 
way  not  only  for  the  species  under  notice,  but 
also  others.  It  is  no  use  watering  the  compost, 
as  there  are  no  roots  therein  to  take  up  the 
moisture,  but  the  spray  referred  to  checks 
evaporation  from  the  foliage  and  is  refreshing 
all  round.  Scale  and  thrips  are  its  worst  insect 
enemies,  and  unless  tliese  are  kept  down,  the 
former  by  sponging  and  the  latter  by  vaporising, 
healthy  growth  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  It 
is  rather  a  singular  fact  that  the  better  forms 
are  often  the  worst  growers,  the  fine  variety 
O.  F.  grandiflorum  being  weaker  than  the 
type,  though  producing  larger  flowers  in  fine 
branching  panicles.  H.  R. 

Distichous-leaved    Epidendrums.  —  These 
are  very  useful  where  room  can  be  found  for  them, 


for  some  one  or  other  of  the  species  is  almost 
always  in  flower.  In  most  cases  they  are  showy 
and  bright  in  colour  and  make  a  welcome  change 
from  the  usual  dwarf  species  for  grouping.  There 
are  one  or  two  exceptions,  but  as  a  rule  they  are 
very  easily  grown.  The  roots  like  plenty  of 
room,  a  rough,  open  compost  and  plenty  of  water 
while  growmg  freely.  A  few  of  the  smaller- 
stemmed  kinds  like  smaller  pots,  but,  as  with 
many  other  Orchids,  the  size  of  the  roots  may 
often  be  taken  as  indicating  the  size  of  pot  and 
class  of  material  they  may  be  e-xpected  to  thrive 
in.  The  majority  may  be  grown  in  what  may  be 
termed  a  cool  intermediate  house,  a  very  moist 
atmosphere  being  greatly  to  their  liking,  and 
encouraging  the  production  of  plenty  of  air  roots 
upon  the  species  having  this  habit.  As  a  rule  a 
central  stage  in  a  fairly  wide  house  is  best  for 
these  plants,  but  smaller  houses  may  be  made 
suitable,  the  plants  being  grown  under  the  roof. 
Grown  in  this  way  some  care  is  required  in  shad- 
ing, but  otherwise  the  plants  do  well  and  almost 
always  flower  freely.  This  treatment  is  most 
suitable  for  the  more  slender  growing  kinds,  as 
those  with  very  stiff  stems  would  not  be  easily 
kept  from  growing  up  to  the  glass. 

Pilumna  fragrans. — The  pure  white  flowers 
with  dense  yellow  eye  of  this  species  are  always 
welcome,  but  it  is  rather  erratic  in  its  time  of 
flowering.  The  perfume  where  a  number  of 
blooms  is  open  is  very  delicate,  and  the  plants 
look  very  beautiful  backed  by  Maiden-hair  and 
other  Ferns.  Like  others  in  the  genus,  it  may  be 
grown  with  ease  provided  the  roots  are  well 
looked  after,  but  these  being  somewhat  large  are 
very  susceptible  to  injury  if  the  compost  gets  at 
all  close  or  water-logged.  Once  the  roots  are 
gone  it  is  difficult  to  induce  the  plants  to  produce 
others  freely.  With  ordinary  care  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  compost  and  in  watering  after- 
wards this  need  not  happen,  and  as  long  as  the 
roots  are  healthy  no  fear  of  the  plants  need  be 
entertained.  Water  should  be  withheld  to  a 
great  extent  during  the  time  growth  is  inactive, 
and  it  is  not  a  particularly  thirsty  subject  at  any 
time.  It  delights  in  light  syringings  over  the 
foliage,  this  treatment  serving  to  keep  insects  in 
check,  especially  thrips,  which  often  attack  the 
foliage.  It  also  keeps  the  leaves  more  plump 
and  strengthens  the  entire   plant.     It  must,  of 
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course,  be  discx)ntiniied  during  wet  weather  and 
in  winter. 

Scuticaria  Steeli.— The  long  terete  foliage 
of  this  Orchid  makes  it  an  interesting  plant,  and 
the  flowers  are  also  very  distinct  and  pretty. 
These  occur  on  short  peduncles,  seldom  more  than 
two  on  each,  and  are  pale  yellow  on  the  sepals 
and  petals,  spotted  with  brown,  the  lip  bright 
orange.  Under  cultivation  this  Orchid  requires 
abundant  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture  and 
almost  entire  exposure  to  the  sun.  Not  being  a 
very  vigorous  rooting  plant,  no  great  amount  of 
compost  is  necessary,  and  I  have  seen  fine  plants 
on  almost  bare  blocks.  This  is,  however,  too 
poor,  and  if  baskets  of  medium  depth,  well 
drained,  and  with  an  inch  or  so  of  peat  and  Moss 
are  provided,  the  plants  will  do  better.  The 
tips  of  the  leaves  are  very  apt  to  be  injured  while 
growing  if  touched  or  bruised,  and  for  this  reason 
it  should  be  hung  out  of  the  way  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. During  the  time  growth  is  active  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  water  is  necessary,  for  the  thin 
compost  soon  dries,  but  when  at  rest  very  little 
suffices  for  it.  Treated  well,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  leaves  to  grow  a  yard  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  it  is  such  plants  as  these  that  give  the  finest 
flowers.  S.  Steeli  is  a  native  of  Demerara  and 
other  parts  of  South  America,  where  it  grows  on 
trees  near  the  river  banks.  It  was  introduced  in 
1830,  and  first  flowered  with  Mr.  Moss,  of  Liver- 
pool, in  1837. 

Cypripedium  Spicerianum.— There  are  some 
nice  forms  of  this  useful  and  beautiful  species  now 
flowering  at  Syon  House.  There  are  few  prettier 
Cypripediums  in  cultivation,  the  pure  white 
dorsal  sepal,  with  its  median  line  of  deep  purple, 
being  very  striking  and  showing  richly  against 
the  somewhat  sombre  hues  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  flower.  Now  that  this  beautiful  plant  is  well 
established  in  collections  cultivators  grow  it  far 
better  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  to  see  fine  healthy  batches  of  it 
where  it  used  to  be  quite  a  failure.  It  will  be  a 
good  thing  for  amateur  cultivators  when  they 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  for  many  years  they  have 
been  starving  their  Cypripediums  by  keeping 
them  for  years  in  the  same  pot,  allowing  them  to 
get  potbound  and  seeing  the  growths  dwindling 
yearly.  It  is  surprising  what  grand  results  may 
be  obtained  with  some  of  the  older  and  commoner 
species  by  growing  them  well,  by  giving  new  com- 
post just  when  they  begin  to  tire  of  the  old  instead 
of  waiting  until  the  effect  of  sour  and  uaed-up 
compost  is  apparent.  Tho  more  experience  they 
get  the  greater  will  be  the  need  of  keeping 
them  vigorous  and  healthy  when  they  are  so.  A 
strong  plant  is  improved  by  being  given  fresh 
material,  while  a  weak,  half-starved  one  cannot 
stand  disturbance. 

Epidendrum  sceptrum.— This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  Epidendrums  with  inverted 
flowers,  and  rather  a  variable  one  as  regards 
colour.  Many  forms  are,  or  used  to  be,  in  culti- 
vation with  white,  or  nearly  white,  flowers,  the 
spotting  on  the  sepals  and  petals  being  light 
purple.  Others  are  golden  yellow,  similarly 
spotted,  and  there  are  intermediate  forms.  In 
habit  it  is  rather  tall,  the  stems  bearing  several 
fine  green  leaves,  from  between  which  the  flower- 
spikes  issue.  Its  culture  is  practically  the  same 
as  for  other  species  in  this  section,  the  roots  being 
fairly  large  and  liking  a  rough,  open  compost 
and  medium-sized  pots.  A  cooler  house  suits  it, 
and  I  have  lately  seen  a  tine  plant  with  healthy 
green  leaves  and  several  flower-spikes  in  a  house 
chiefly  devoted  to  Odontoglossums.  The  atmo- 
sphere, of  course,  was  kept  very  moist,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  was  in  company 
with  the  plants  named  above,  lightly  sprayed 
with  the  compressed  air  pump  now  coming  to  the 
front  in  Orchid  growing.  Daring  the  season  of 
growth  plenty  of  water  is  necessary,  but  the 
season  is  not  always  the  same.  While  resting,  just 
enough  moisture  to  keep  the  pseudo  bulbs  plump 
must  be  given.  E.  sceptrum  was  formerly  much 
more  plentiful  in  collections  indeed,  it  is  now 
eldom  seen.     It  is  a  native  of  Ocana  and  various 


parts  of  New  Grenada,  and  was  discovered  and 
introduced  by  M.  Linden  about  1843. 

Dendrobium  album.— In  habit  this  species 
favours  D.  chrysanthum  a  good  deal,  but  the 
flowers  are  quite  different.  A  large  number  of 
plants  of  it  have  been  sent  to  this  country  from 
time  to  time,  but  for  some  reason  it  has  never 
become  at  all  popular,  and  is,  I  think,  even  less 
so  now  than  formerly.  It  is  rather  a  pity,  for  the 
flowers  are  produced  very  freely  in  short  racemes 
of  two,  seldom  three  each,  from  the  apical  nodes 
of  the  pendulous  stems.  These  are  creamy  white, 
with  a  stain  of  yellow  on  the  lip.  A  little  care  is 
needed  to  grow  it  well,  as  very  often  it  begins  to 
push  young  growth  in  early  winter,  at  a  time 
when  growth  on  other  plants  is  at  a  standstill. 
These  young  shoots  must  not  be  checked,  or  good 
results  will  not  be  obtained.  The  stems  on  well- 
grown  specimens  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
18  inches  in  length,  and  I  have  frequently  seen 
them  much  longer.  Grow  them  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, then,  during  winter,  and  if  they  are  not 
checked  before  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  they 
will  finish  their  growth  rapidly  and  often  flower 
upon  the  young  shoots  before  the  foliage  has 
fallen.  Occasionally  a  few  flowers  are  produced 
the  second  year,  a  circumstance  I  have  never 
noted  with  D.  chrysanthum.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  Southern  India,  and  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges  in  1842. — H. 


SOPHRONITIS. 


There  are  but  three  well-marked  species  in 
this  genus — though  one  of  these,  S.  grandiflora, 
is  rather  a  variable  one— that  are  at  all  well 
known.  The  name  when  applied  to  some  of 
the  varieties  of  the  above-named  .species  seems 
scarcely  applicable,  though  to  the  type  species, 
which  was  the  only  one  known  at  the  time  the 
genus  was  named,  it  applies  well  enough.  All 
are  dwarf-growing  plants,  requiring  little  in 
the  way  of  compost,  but  they  must  not  on  this 
account  be  neglected  or  grown  under  too  bare 
conditions.  For  S.  cernua  and  S.  grandiflora 
I  know  of  nothing  better  than  the  small  pans 
used  for  suspending  near  the  glass,  these,  while 
holding  enough  for  the  proper  development  of 
the  species,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to 
overload  the  roots  with  compost.  They  should 
be  about  three  parts  filled  with  clean,  small 
crocks  as  drainage,  covering  this  with  a  little 
rough  Sphagnum  Moss  and  leaving  the  remain- 
ing third  for  compost,  this  consisting  of  the 
usual  peat  and  Moss  mixture,  with  abundance 
of  small  crocks  added  to  keep  it  open.  When 
repotting,  the  small  pseudo-bulbs,  which  grow 
very  closely  together  in  both  the  above-men- 
tioned species,  should  be  cleared  at  the  base  of 
all  mossy  deposit,  which  even  in  the  best 
description  of  peat  is  sure  to  be  present.  At 
the  same  time  avoid  disturbing  the  roots  or 
breaking  up  the  tufts  more  than  is  really 
necessary.  The  more  the  clumps  are  kept 
together— provided  always  they  are  healthy  and 
have  no  old,  decayed  bulbs  in  the  centre— the 
better,  as  they  are  more  readily  fixed  in  position 
and  not  so  liable  to  become  loose  at  the  surface 
of  the  compost.  The  surface  should  be  some- 
what convex,  as  it  is  difficult  to  fix  this  class  of 
Orchid  if  set  up  too  high. 

The  somewhat  rambling  habit  of  S.  violacea 
renders  a  rather  different  mode  of  treatment 
as  to  a  rooting  medium  necessary.  The  tiny 
pseudo-bulbs  appear  at  a  con,siderable  distance 
apart  upon  a  slender  creeping  rhizome,  so  that 
if  placed  in  pans  it  would  soon  grow  out  over 
the  edges,  and  necessarily  out  of  the  reach  of 
benefit  from  the  compost.  This,  then,  must  be 
avoided  either  by  making  up  large  and  very 
shallow  pans  or  by  allowing  it  to  run  up  a  block 
of  wood  or  Tree  Fern  stem.  The  former  plan 
has  little  to  recommend  it,  as  the  pans  would  be 


very  heavy,  and  the  small  amount  of  compost 
necessary  would  render  it  diflicult  to  fix 
the  rhizomes  in  position.  With  wooden  blocks, 
on  the  other  hand,  lightly  dressed  with  Sphag- 
num Moss  and  a  little  peat,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  use  copper  wire  and  tacks  and  so  fix  the 
rhizomes  on  a  small  cushion  of  compost.  Thinly- 
cut  strips  of  cork  may  go  under  the  wire  to  pre- 
vent the  latter  cutting  into  the  rhizome.  On 
a  Tree  Fern  stem  still  less  Moss  is  needed — in- 
deed, the  sooner  the  roots  enter  the  stem  itself 
the  better,  as  this  holds  plenty  of  moisture  for 
their  needs  without  anything  else.  With  re- 
gard to  temperature  and  position  for  Sophro- 
nitis,  there  is  no  better  than  one  close  to  the 
roof  in  a  house  kept  at  a  slightly  higher  tem- 
perature than  the  cool  house,  as  usually  under- 
stood, where  all  the  New  Grenadan  (Jdontoglots 
and  similar  Orchids  flourish.  Where  Odonto- 
glossum  grande  does  well  in  the  body  of  the 
house,  Sophronitis  should  thrive  on  the  roof, 
provided  other  details  of  culture  are  well 
carried  out.  A  very  moist  atmosphere  and 
shade  from  bright  sunshine  are  essential.  The 
roots,  too,  on  healthy,  well-established  plants 
must  be  kept  moist  all  the  year  round.  The 
more  regular  the  temperature  and  atmosphere 
are  kept  and  the  freer  from  draughts  or 
drought,  the  better  these  little  plants  thrive 
and  the  less  trouble  they  will  give  as  regards 
insects.  Perhaps  the  worst  of  these  that  affects 
Sophronitis  is  a  troublesome  small  scale.  It  is 
especially  common  on  S.  violacea,  and  requires 
great  attention  in  the  way  of  sponging  to  keep 
it  ofl:"  this  species.     As  noted  above, 

Sophronitis  cern'UA  is  the  type  species  and  is 
a  native  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered some  time  previous  to  1826  by  Mr.  W. 
Harrison,  a  Liverpool  merchant,  at  that  time 
trading  with  South  Brazil.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
are  so  tightly  clustered  as  to  appear  a  cushion- 
like mass,  and  from  the  base  of  the  short  leathery 
leaves  the  flower-spike  proceeds.  This  bears  only 
a  few  blossoms,  the  colour  being  a  bright  red, 
with  yellow  centre. 

S.  GR.\NDiFL0RA  and  its  varieties  are  the  best 
known  of  all.  They  produce  magnificent  flowers, 
larger,  perhaps,  for  the  size  of  the  plant  than 
those  of  any  other  Orchid  known.  In  colour  they 
vary  from  bright  scarlet  to  rosy  purple,  the  usual 
size  being  about  2  inches  across.  Few  things  are 
finer  in  dull  October  and  November  than  the 
bright  and  showy  blossoms  of  this  plant.  In 
company  with 

S.  VIOLACEA  it  was  introduced  by  the  successful 
collector,  (iardner,  who  sent  them  home  about 
1837  to  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney.  The 
flowers  of  S.  violacea  occur  on  two  or  three- 
flowered  peduncles  usually  in  late  winter  and 
early  spring.  Tho  colour  is  a  pretty  magenta  or 
violet,  with  a  lighter  area  around  the  column  and 
base  of  the  lip.  H.  R. 


Laelia  anceps  alba. — It  is  rarely  one  can 
record  the  free  flowering  of  the  white  forms  of 
L.  anceps.  There  is  at  the  present  time  a  huge 
specimen  of  L.  a.  Sanderiana  throwing  up  upwards 
of  two  dozen  spikes  of  flower,  and  a  plant  of  L.  a. 
Schrit'dert'e  of  smaller  dimensions,  carrying  twelve 
flower-spikes,  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Lea,  widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  C.  W.  Lea,  at  Parkfield,  Hallow, 
Worcester.  The  plants  above  referred  to  were 
grown  in  baskets  suspended  over  the  door  in  the 
Cattleya  house.  There  are  many  others,  such  as 
the  true  old  L.  a.  Dawsoni,  L.  a.  Hilliana,  L.  a. 
Stella,  and  the  better  varieties  of  the  dark  or 
typical  form  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the 
house,  also  flowering  well,  clearly  showing  that 
the  system  followed  by  Mr.  Hurlestone  suits  the 
plants. — H.  J.  C. 

Miltonia  (Odontoglossum)  Schrcederiana. 
— This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  .and  beautiful  of 
the  autumn-flowering  Miltonias.      When  grown 
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under  suitable  conditions,  there  are  very  few 
Miltonias  that  make  a  finer  display  or  are  more 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  conditions  1  find 
most  suitable  to  its  requirements  are  similar  to 
those  advised  for  M.  vexillaria,  that  is  a  few 
degrees  warmer  than  the  Odonto^lossum  house 
during  the  winter  months.  An  even  temperature 
of  from  .")(!'  to  S.")*-'  meets  their  reiiuiremcnts. 
During  the  warm  months  of  the  year  a  light  posi- 
tion in  the  Odontoglossum  house  suits  it  well. 
The  potting  I  prefer  doing  in  the  spring,  the 
compost  consisting  of  good  fibrous  peat  and  living 
Sphagnum  Moss  in  about  equal  proportions.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  almost  wholly  rich  brown, 
tipped  at  the  apex,  and  marbled  with  bright 
greenish  yellow,  the  front  of  the  lip  white  at  first, 
changing  to  creamy  yellow,  the  centre  becoming 
surtused  with  rich  purple.  In  the  centre  are 
several  raised  linos  of  a  darker  shade  of  purple, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bright  yellow 
at  the  base.  The  number  of  flowers  on  the  spike 
is  governed  by  the  strength  of  the  plant.  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  ten  flowers  on  a  spike  where  the 
growths  have  been  vigorous.  Some  remarkably 
fine  plants  were  recently  noted  in  flower  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  W.  Thomson,  Stone,  Stallbnl, 
also  in  the  Cimbridge  Lodge  collection  of  Mr. 
R.  J.  Measures. — Stelis. 

Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum. — This 
species  is  usuallj'  considered  one  of  the  shortest- 
lived  of  Orchids,  and  is  generally  found  to  deterio- 
rate in  three  or  four  years  after  being  imported. 
It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  find  exceptional 
cases.  I  recently  observed  in  the  gardens  at 
(Junnersbury  House  several  plants  of  this,  which 
were  not  by  any  means  what  might  be  termed 
strong  plants  when  imported  six  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  they  have  increased  in  vigour, 
have  flowered  freely,  and  are  now  quite  healthy 
and  vigorous.  The  plants  have  been  grown  in 
baskets  suspended  from  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
Fig  houses,  where  an  abundance  of  heat  and 
moisture  and  the  maximum  amount  of  sunlight 
have  been  obtained.  The  panes  are  unusually 
large  and  no  shading  has  been  used.  There  were 
about  thirty  plants  in  all  of  this  species  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  of  one  of  the  houses,  into 
which  they  had  been  removed  for  flowering.  The 
remarkable  vigour  and  condition  of  the  plants 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  I  counted  on 
one  large  specimen  sixty-four  expanded  blooms. 
The  majority  of  the  other  plants  had  from  twenty 
to  forty  flowers  each,  the  flowers  themselves  being 
unusually  large  and  flne  in  substance.  Perhaps 
this  note  may  be  interesting  to  "  J.  T.  G.,''  who 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden  in(iuired  what 
had  become  of  the  large  specimen  Orchids  of 
twenty  -  five  years  ago.  These  Dendrobiums, 
La;lia  purpurata  (also  grown  by  Mr.  Hudson), 
Dendrobium  nobile,  and  D.  Dearei,  all  of  which 
have  been  figured  in  recent  numbers  of  The  Gar- 
nEN,  are  not  made  up  specimens,  but  plants  that 
have  been  successfully  grown  on  from  small 
examples  to  commence  with.— H.  J.  C. 


Ferns. 


SPKCIMEN  FERNS. 
There  are  many  Ferns  which  are  rarely  seen 
beyond  ordinary-sized  plants  in  Ti-inoh  or  G-inch 
pots  which  may  be  grown  on  into  larger  speci- 
mens. To  do  this,  it  is  important  to  select 
healthy  and  suit-'ible  young  plants  to  start  with. 
I  say  "suitable  "  because  many  form  a  number 
of  crowns,  and  when  propagated  by  division 
several  crowns  are  often  left  together.  The 
best  plants  for  growing  on  into  specimens  are 
those  started  from  a  single  crown.  Take  Adi- 
antum  Farleyense.  A  dense  tufted  plant  may 
be  perfectly  healthy,  but  will  never  make  large 
fronds,  while  one  started  from  a  single  crown 
and  grown  on  freely  will  make  fronds  fully 
3  feet  long,  and  it  is  in  such  that  the  full  beauty 
of  this  fine   variety   is  seen.     After  selecting 


suitable  plants,  the  next  thing  is  to  look  to  the 
soil  and  potting,  using  good  fibrous  loam,  some 
stable  manure,  and  plenty  of  sand  with  good 
drainago.  Tho  loam  .should  only  bo  broken  up 
and  used  rough,  while  ovcr-potting  should  be 
avoided.  The  plants  must  bo  potted  on  before 
getting  pot-bound,  and  no  particular  season 
need  bo  considered,  except  perhaps  between 
October  and  January.  Among  other  Adian- 
tums  which  make  fine  specimens  are  A. 
scutum,  .\.  trapeziformo,  and  A.  cardiochhrna. 
Many  of  the  Nephrolepises  are  much  inclined 
to  get  too  dense.  N.  davallioidcs  furcans 
makes  a  splendid  plant  when  grown  from  a 
single  crown.  If  young  plants  spring  up  round 
the  pots  they  should  be  removed.  This  applies 
also  to  exaltata  and  others.  All  Nephrolepises 
succeed  best  in  a  stove  temperature  and  do 
better  in  a  good  loamy  soil  than  where  peat  is 
used.  They  do  best  when  elevated  on  pots  or 
suspended  from  the  roof.  It  is  only  when  so 
treated  and  plenty  of  room  given  that  the 
fronds  can  fully  develop.  The  greatest  ditticulty 
in  growing  Asplenium  Nidus  on  into  a  large 
specimen  is  that  slugs  and  snails  ])lay  such 
havoc  ;  the  tiniest  bite  when  the  frond  is  young 
shows  more  and  more  as  it  advances  in  growth. 
To  prevent  these  attacks  place  an  inverted  pot 
in  a  pan  of  water  and  stand  the  plant  on  this. 
Unlike  many  of  the  genus  this  does  not  root 
deeply,  the  roots  coming  to  the  surface,  and  if 
these  are  ted  with  a  little  artificial  manure 
mixed  with  Sphagnum  it  will  greatly  add  to  size 
of  fronds.  The  varieties  of  the  Asplenium 
bulbiferum  group  are  rarely  grown  into  large 
specimens.  A.  b.  divaricatum,  though  not  a 
choice  variety,  makes  a  very  handsome  speci- 
men. Plenty  of  pot  room  must  be  given,  and 
almost  any  compost  be  used,  provided  it  is  not 
too  close  and  heavy.  As  this  makes  such  an 
abundance  of  roots,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  re- 
duce the  ball  when  repotting.  Until  the  plants 
are  in  the  largest  size  it  is  intended  to  use, 
potting  must  be  attended  to  before  a  check  is 
given,  and  after  the  final  shift  manure  may  be 
used  freely  as  soon  as  the  roots  have  filled  the 
pots.  In  using  manure,  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  does  not  get  into  the  crown  of  the  plant, 
or  the  young  fronds  will  be  damaged.  A. 
laxum  pumilum  is  another  good  variety  of  this 

typ^-        ... 

Microlepia  liirta  cristata  is  another  Fern 
which,  to  make  a  good  specimen,  must  be 
started  from  a  healthy  young  plant  which  has 
not  become  too  dense.  It  is  much  inclined  to 
get  very  bunchy.  By  frequent  division  this 
may  be  avoided,  and  when  grown  on  freely 
makes  a  very  handsome  specimen.  A  good 
loamy  compost  should  be  used,  and  if  grown  in 
an  intermediate  temperature  and  well  exposed 
to  the  light,  the  fronds  will  be  of  a  pleasing 
light  shade  of  green.  Watering  must  be  care- 
fully attended  to.  Davallia  Mooreana  (pallida), 
which  makes  such  a  grand  specimen,  is  difiicult 
to  manage  if  once  it  gets  unhealthy.  It  often 
suft'ers  through  insufficient  drainage,  the  roots 
do  not  go  deep,  and  if  a  little  over-watered  the 
soil  gets  sour.  Pans  are  preferable  to  pots, 
especially  for  large  specimens,  but  where  pots 
are  used  they  should  be  filled  at  least  one-third 
full  of  drainage  and  some  charcoal  used.  I  have 
seen  very  large  bunchy  specimens  of  (jymno- 
grammas,  but  they  are  far  from  being  as  hand- 
some as  tho.se  grown  from  a  single  crown,  which 
will  make  much  larger  fronds.  To  succeed  with 
these  they  must  be  grown  on  freely  from  seed- 
lings. They  like  rather  a  rough  peaty  compost, 
and  although  it  is  dangerous  to  over-pot,  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  starved,  pot-bound, 
or  over-watered.  Few  Ferns  are  more  diflicult 
to  get  back  to  vigour  if  once  they  do  get  a  check. 


I  may  add  that  they  succeed  best  when  kept  up 
near  the  glass,  and  the  fronds  should  never  bo 
wetted. 

( )tlu!r  examples  might  be  given  of  those 
usually  seen  in  only  small  plants,  but  which  may 
be  grown  to  a  largo  size  with  liberal  treatment, 
selecting  good  material  to  start  with. 

A.  Hemsley. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Arum  italieum  marmoratum.— If  the  fruit- 
ius  of  thia  plant  uouKl  ho  relied  upon  it  would  be 
wiirth  planting  for  this  alone.  At  the  present  timG_  a 
small  group  of  it  is  singularly  striking,  owing  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  scarlet  fruits  that  cluster  on  the 
summit  of  the  stalk. 

Veronica  Teuerium  dubia.  —  Among  the 
dwarf  creeping  or  prostrate  kinds  this  is  perhaps  the 
best  coloured,  the  tine  clear  violet-blue  being  of  a  deep 
intense  shade,  and  seen  to  advantage  in  the  many 
damty  pj'ramidal  spikes  that  the  plant  so  freely  pro- 
duces. As  a  carpeting  plant  for  ledges  of  rockwork 
this  will  be  found  useful. 

Xanthoeeras  sorbifolia.— It  may  interest  you 
to  know  that  I  have  a  seedling  Xanthoeeras  sorbifolia 
raised  by  me  which  is  now  in  flower.  The  plant  from 
which  the  seed  was  prccured,  but  which  is  now  dead, 
flowered  yearly  in  May.  Choisya  ternata  is  al.so  show- 
ing freely  for  flower,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  well 
known  to  bloom  twice  in  the  year.— W.  Nicholson, 
Lewes, 

Lobelia  British  Maid. — This  appears  an  addi- 
tion to  the  herbaceous  section  of  thi'se  plants,  but 
whether  it  will  prove  an  acquisition  is  scarcely  apparent 
at  the  present  time.  The  flowers  individually  are 
mach  hirger  than  usual,  but  these  are  considerably 
fewer  in  immbers,  and  the  effect,  therefore,  as  a  whole 
is  decidedly  less.  The  colour  is  very  pleasing,  a  self 
shade  of  the  palest  snlmon-pink,  which  is  quite  ne.v 
among  these  plants. 

Parnassia  asarifolia. — Thia  pretty  bog-loving 
plant  is  now  in  flower  in  the  moist  portion  of  the  rock 
garden  at  Kew.  The  flowers,  which  are  larger  than 
those  of  some  other  species,  are  of  a  silky  white  and 
remarkable  for  the  beautiful  green  veins  along  the 
inner  surface  of  the  blooms.  (Jccasionally  the  veins 
have  a  slightly  feathered  outline  that  reudera  the 
plant  even  more  attractive.  It  is,  however,  not  a 
plant  for  distant  effect. 

Dark  Cactus  Dahlias. — Quite  recently  two 
novelties  among  very  dark  Dahlias  of  this  section  have 
put  in  an  appeai-auce,  and  have  been  distinguished  by 
an  "award."  These  hear  the  names  of  Hanji  and 
Ebony  respectively.  Both  kinds  are  exceptionally 
dark,'the  latter  perhaps  the  darker,  as  the  former  is 
lit  up,  so  to  speak,  wirh  a  wine-coloured  shade  at  the 
tips.  In  any  case,  darker  forms  than  these  would 
appear  scarcely  obtainable,  and  botli  are  of  the  true 
Cactus  type. 

Aster  Edith. — For  this  fine  Michaelmas  Daisy 
I  have  been  indebted  to  the  Rev.  C.  WoUey-Dod, 
from  whose  garden  so  many  of  our  best  new 
Asters  have  come.  The  flowers  are  considerably 
larger  than  a  penny  and  of  capital  form.  The 
colour  may  perhaps  be  best  described  as  rosy  Ulac, 
although  the  shades  of  colouring  among  the 
Asters  are  almost  impossible  to  describe  in  words. 
A.  Edith  is  a  good  grower  and  gives  a  great 
number  of  flowers. — S.  Arnott. 

Crocus  cancellatus  var.  cilicicus.— This 
pretty  variety  of  Crocus  cancellatus  is  at  present 
fully  in  flower  and  is  very  eifective  in  the  rock 
garden.  It  is,  I  think,  finer  than  the  other  forms 
of  cancellatus  figured  in  Mr.  (Jeorge  Maw's 
monograph.  I  believe,  however,  that  even  the 
form  named  cilicicus  is  in  itself  a  variable  one 
with  several  shades  of  blue.  The  one  in  my  gar- 
den is  a  good  blue,  approaching  the  ground  colour 
of  C.  speciosus.— S.  Arnott,  Carstlhorn,  by  Dum- 
fries, N.B. 

Nymphsea  Marliacea  alhida.— This  fine 
white  Water  Lily  opened  what  will  probably  be 
its  last  flower  for  the  season  on  October  8. 
There  are  buds  on  the  same  plant  and  on  the  few 
others  of  the  newer  Water  Lilies  I  grow,  but  these 
are  not  likely  to  open  now  that  the  sun  has  lost 
much   of  its  power  and  the  water  is  so   much 
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colder.  The  new  Water  Lilies  are  quite  hardy 
with  me  in  the  S.W.  of  Scotland,  and  ought  to  be 
more  largely  grown  everywhere. —  S.  Arnott. 

Aster  No vseAng-liasroseus. — Although  this 
Aster,  as  one  gathers  from  a  note  in  a  contem- 
porary, is  uncertain  further  north  because  of  its 
late  blooming,  here  I  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  it  in  this  respect.  It  never  fails  me  and 
gives  a  welcome  bit  of  colour  among  the  other 
Alichaelmas  Daisies.  Its  only  fault  with  me  is  its 
tall  habit,  although  this  is,  as  may  be  understood, 
not  nearly  so  pronounced  as  in  stronger  soils. 
The  pretty  rose-red  flowers  are  very  useful  in  their 
way. — S.  Arnott,  Dumfries. 

Tunica  Saxifraga. — This  elegant  and  free- 
flowering  little  plant  is  even  more  appreciated 
when  full  of  bloom  at  the  beginning  of  October 
than  when  at  its  best  earlier  in  the  year.  I  saw 
a  good  plant  at  Summerville,  Dumfries,  on  the 
2nd  of  this  month  which  looked  very  bright  and 
pleasing  in  the  rock  garden  there.  It  blooms 
from  .June  onwards,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  our 
alpine  flowers,  of  light  and  graceful  habit.  The 
pale  rose  or  flesh-coloured  flowers  are  small,  but 
their  number  compensates  for  their  lack  of  size. — 
S.  Arnott. 

Leucojum  (Acis)   autumnale It  was    in 

August  that  I  sent  a  short  note  to  The  (Garden  in 
praise  of  this  exquisite  little  Snowflake  then  in 
bloom.  To-day  (October  10)  it  is  still  in  flower, 
although  seeds  from  the  first  blooms  have  ripened 
and  fallen  to  the  ground.  A  pretty  picture  could 
be  made  with  the  autumn  Snowflake  were  it  more 
plentiful  by  planting  it  singly  and  in  groups 
down  the  sides  of  a  little  dell  in  a  large  rock 
garden.  It  comes  so  freely  from  seed,  that  it  is 
surprising  that  it  is  not  grown  in  quantity  and 
offered  at  a  lower  price. — S.  Arnott. 

Incarvillea  variabilis. — The  species  here 
named  is  widely  removed  from  I.  Delavaj'i  and 
others,  particularly  in  the  bush-like  habit  of 
growth,  which  is  of  a  semi-shrub-like  character, 
though  not  woody,  but  the  reverse.  The  plant  is 
not  generally  known  in  cultivation,  but  is  best 
suited  for  planting  on  a  warm  border  in  rich  sandy 
loam.  During  summer,  and  indeed  extending 
into  the  autumn  months,  the  plant  flowers  quite 
freely,  the  blooms  being  of  a  rose-carmine  hue 
and  about  one-half  the  size  of  those  of  I.  Dela- 
vayi.     The  plant  grows  about  '2  feet  or  so  high. 

Trichinium  Manglesi. — A  small  gathering 
of  the  flower-heads  of  this  singular  and  beautiful 
plant  were  among  the  interesting  subjects  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  having  been  sent  from 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  flower-heads  is  very  interesting,  tlie 
pink-tipped  segments  of  the  perianth  emerging 
in  globular  form  and  surrounded  by  long  shaggy 
white  hairs  forming  a  head.  The  plant  is  not 
generally  grown  in  gardens,  and  but  for  the  care 
bestowed  upon  such  things  in  large  botanic  gar- 
dens, such  pretty  species  would  soon  be  lost 
s  ght  of. 

Kniphofia  Nelsoni.  — I  was  pleased  to  observe 
a  note  on  this  Torch  Lily  in  The  Garden  of 
October  8.  It  is  a  very  distinct  little  Kniphoiia, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal  in  its  favour,  as  we 
have  now  so  many  to  choose  from.  Specially 
noticeable  is  the  shape  of  the  unopened  spikes. 
These  are  more  than  usually  uniform  in  thickness 
and  more  slender  than  those  of  most  other 
Kniphofias.  The  colour  of  the  opened  flowers  is 
also  a  good  scarlet.  I  look  upon  it  as  rather 
tender,  however,  and  would  advise  a  little  extra 
precaution  in  the  way  of  applying  additional 
winter  covering. — S.  Arnott. 

Aster  Novi-Belgii  Arcturus. — In  this  sec- 
tion of  the  genus,  the  most  pronounced  for  weedy 
kinds  perhaps  of  the  whole  race,  we  find  this  a 
most  telling  and  acceptable  variety — not  so  much 
perhaps  on  account  of  its  size  as  for  the  distinct 
shade  of  colour,  the  moderate  height,  and,  what 
is  given  to  very  few  kinds,  distinctly  coloured 
stems.  Such  a  kind  merits  special  care,  and 
by  raising  seedlings  and  selecting,  an  improved 
type  of  this  race  may  result.  Of  course  it  is  even 
now  some  way  behind  the  Amellus  forms,  particu- 


larly in  point  of  size,  these  latter  also  having  the 
advantage  of  a  superior  habit  and,  not  least,  a 
stay-at-home  rootstock. 

Dendromecon  rigidum.— The  warm  weather 
of  1898  has  suited  this  pretty  Californian  shrub, 
and  the  flowering  has  in  consequence  been  more 
abundant.  Further  experience,  however,  only 
confirms  the  original  idea  as  to  hardiness,  and  it 
will  not  be  safe  in  the  open  unless  in  the  more 
favoured  districts  and  in  warm  positions.  Pro- 
bably in  the  more  favoured  parts  of  these  islands 
it  may  succeed  in  the  open,  or  at  least  with  wall 
protection,  and  if  so,  it  is  well  worth  planting  for 
the  beautiful  golden  flowers  that  are  produced  for 
a  long  season  in  summer.  The  blossoms  are  not 
unlike  those  of  a  large  yellow  Ranunculus.  A 
coloured  plate  of  this  was  given  in  The  Garden  of 
October  10,  189G  (p.  292). 

Crocus  iridiflorus.— Very  beautiful  in  the 
early  days  of  October  is  the  Iris-flowered  Crocus 
— C.  iridiflorus  of  Heufl'el,  C.  byzantinus  of  Park- 
inson. This  year  it  is  as  fine  as  ever,  and  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  distinct  in  form  of  any  of  the 
Crocuses,  it  is  usually  much  taken  notice  of. 
The  clear  purple  outer  segments  are  much  longer 
than  the  inner  ones,  which  are  lilac  in  colour,  and 
this  difference  suggested  to  Schur  that  this  Crocus 
should  be  separated  from  the  others  and  placed 
by  itself  under  the  generic  name  of  Crociris.  It 
has  also  purple  stigmata.  A  couple  of  clumps  in 
my  rock  garden  look  very  pleasing  to-day  with 
the  sun  full  upon  their  flowers. — S.  Arnott, 
CarMhorn,  by  Dumfries,  N.B.,  October  10. 

Bosa  alpina  alba. — The  single  Roses  are 
always  acceptable,  and  at  this  season  the  blooms 
of  the  white  variety  of  Rosa  alpina  are  especially 
valuable  in  the  rock  garden  now  that  other 
flowers  are  scarce.  On  a  sunny  rock  garden  this 
Rose  usually  gives  me  some  flowers  in  late 
autumn,  and  this  year  is  no  exception.  There 
are,  indeed,  more  than  usual,  but  this  is  probably 
due  to  the  way  in  which  the  Rose  has  increased 
by  rambling  among  the  stones,  sending  up 
suckers  here  and  there  around  the  original  plant. 
This  is  rather  troublesome,  but  one  would  rather 
have  the  work  of  keeping  the  Rose  within 
moderate  compass  than  be  without  it.  The 
blooms  last  longer  than  in  the  earlier  months 
when  it  usually  comes  into  flower. — S.  Arnott. 

Caryopteris  mastacanthus.  —Blue-flowered 
shrubs  are  so  rare,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  notice 
one  so  little  known  or  grown  as  Caryopteris 
mastacanthus  exhibited  recently  at  the  Drill 
Hall.  For  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  I  would 
like  to  tell  of  its  pretty  buds  expanding  into  soft 
blue-lavender  blossoms,  light  and  feathery-look- 
ing, with  long  stamens.  The  shrub  is  very  free 
flowering,  clustered  blooms  growing  in  whorls  on 
every  shoot.  The  foliage  is  of  a  dull,  soft  green, 
the  leaves  being  silvery  underneath,  and  emitting 
a  fragrance  of  lavender.  A  small  plant  of  it 
planted  here  last  autumn  is  quite  a  picture  now 
when  the  season  is  throwing  its  veil  over  so  many 
fair  flowers,  and  even  the  bright  and  coloured 
foliaged  shrubs  are  changing  or  losing  their 
charms. — Suffolkian. 

Gazania  nivea  latifolia.— The  specific  name 
here  given  is  sufficiently  descriptive  to  mark  a 
wide  departure  from  the  splendens  type,  so 
usually  associated  with  orange  of  varying  shades. 
The  above  plant,  however,  is  equally  free- flower- 
ing, and  when  the  sun  reaches  the  blooms  they 
are  rendered  somewhat  conspicuous  by  their  dis- 
tinctive creamy  shade.  More  hardy  than  many 
kinds,  the  above  is  yet  of  a  rather  tender  nature, 
though  a  few  degrees  below  the  freezing  point 
leave  it  unharmed.  Testing  such  things,  too,  is 
always  an  interesting  experiment,  and  in  the 
rock  garden,  when  flowering  plants  are  few  and 
far  between,  any  good  hardy  species  would  be  a 
welcome  addition.  The  present  year  has  been 
favourable  to  the  Gazanias.  Even  now  the  above 
well-marked  plant  is  quite  full  of  flower-buds  that 
a  few  hours  of  warm  sun  materially  assist  to 
unfold. 

Victoria  Hegia  at  Kew.— This  has  been  pro- 
ducing some  large  and  splendidly  coloured  flowers 


in  the  tank  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  and 
the  interest  displayed  by  visitors  to  this  house  is 
quite  remarkable.  The  outer  or  lower  petals  are 
nearly  pure  white,  gracefully  recurving  to  the 
water,  the  inner  petals  richly  coloured  and  of 
a  rosy  purple  hue,  very  striking  by  reason  of 
the  numbers  so  coloured,  as  also  the  general 
size  of  the  flowers.  The  flowers,  too,  being 
slightly  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
are  displayed  to  advantage,  and  therefore  attract 
large  numbers  to  the  tank  in  which  it  is  growing. 
On  the  whole,  the  plant  this  year  has  been 
highly  successful,  the  gigantic  leaves  spreading 
to  the  full  limit  of  the  tank  and  leaving  ample 
space  for  the  unfolding  blossoms  nearer  the 
centre. 

Polygonum  Brunonis. — Few  free-growing 
dwarf  hardy  plants  produce  more  satisfactory 
results  generally  than  this.  Happily,  too,  it  is 
among  the  most  easily  grown  of  hardy  things, 
soon  forming  a  fine  spreading  mass,  in  time 
covered  with  almost  endless  spikes  of  flowers. 
The  plant,  moreover,  has  the  advantage  of  look- 
ing well  in  foliage,  in  flower,  and  even  in  the 
waning  days  of  its  beauty  the  red-bronze  of  the 
multitude  of  flowering  spikes  is  certainly  not 
without  its  charm.  The  plant,  if  not  essentially 
a  rock  garden  subject,  is  nowhere  seen  to  so  much 
advantage  as  when  covering  a  lofty  and  spacious 
ledge  of  rock,  where  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
spreading  out  its  free  carpet  of  narrow  lance- 
shaped  leaves  and  sending  forth  its  myriad  spires 
of  pretty,  if  small,  blossoms.  It  never  fails  to 
flower,  while  its  absolute  hardiness  should  render 
it  of  service  in  many  a  large  garden  where  space 
exists  for  such  things. 

Hybrid  scarlet  Lobelias. — Mr.  Ladhams, 
of  the  Shirley  Nurseries,  Southampton,  sends 
us  some  good  hybrids  of  these,  a  very  varied 
and  interesting  series.  Many  years  ago  certain 
forms  of  the  larger  scarlet  Lobelia  were  raised, 
and  they  were  very  popular  at  one  time,  and  now 
we  see  a  revival  of  interest  in  them  and  some 
attempts  made  to  improve  them.  MM.  Rivoire, 
of  Lyons,  have  raised  some  handsome  hybrids 
between  the  blue  Lobelia  of  the  American  river 
banks  and  the  large  scarlet  Lobelias,  some  of 
which  are  pretty  in  colour  also.  Usually  these 
hybrids  have  not  been  real  improvements,  but 
some  of  those  raised  at  Lyons  are  much  better 
than  the  old  ones.  The  true  cardinal  flower  is  a 
hardy  perennial,  a  native  of  the  Eastern  States  of 
America,  in  moist  soils.  The  plant  that  gives  us 
the  finest  garden  varieties  is  Lobelia  fulgens,  a 
native  of  Mexico.  Although  the  plant  grows 
well  in  summer  in  our  gardens,  it  is  somewhat 
tender  in  winter.  We  mean  the  varieties  of  this 
greater  scarlet  Lobelia.  Round  the  coast,  in  light 
peaty  soils,  in  the  west  country  and  in  Ireland 
it  often  lives  over  the  winter,  but  in  inland  dis- 
tricts and  cool  soils  it  mast  be  kept  in  frames,  as 
out  of  doors  it  often  perishes  in  winter. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Egypt.— Since  1894 
Chrysanthemum  cultivation  in  Egyptian  gardens 
has  gradually  been  finding  favour.  Its  claim  as 
a  popular  favourite  has  drawn  from  admirers 
some  of  the  attention  it  so  well  deserves,  and  the 
propagation,  manuring,  and  disbudding  of  the 
plants  are  gradually  being  mastered  by  the 
Arab  gardeners.  The  few  poor  varieties  occasion- 
ally met  with  are  giving  place  to  a  larger  number 
of  healthy,  well-grown  specimens ;  so  much  so, 
that  last  autumn  the  first  Chrysanthemum  shows 
in  Egypt  were  held  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
with  creditable  results.  This  season  Chrysanthe- 
mum shows  are  again  to  be  repeated,  when  greater 
results  may  be  expected.  JIany  amateurs  in  the 
Egyptian  capital  have  obtained  cuttings  and 
plants  from  England  and  France,  and  are  grow- 
ing Chrysanthemums  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  Government  Gardens  at  Barrage,  the  Chry- 
santhemums from  which  were  awarded  the  silver 
medal  at  the  Cairo  show  last  autumn,  have  this 
year  a  special  Chrysanthemum  garden  of  some 
5000  plants,  and  private  growers  in  Alexandria 
and  other  towns  in  the  Delta  are  doing  much  to 
establish  this  home  favourite  in  Egypt. — Walter 
I  Draper. 
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CAMPANILA  VIDALI. 
TilR  accompanying  illnstratiim  shows  a  group 
of  this  strange  and  beautiful  shrubby  Cam- 
panula grown  for  seeding  at  Ardcairn,  the 
nursery  grounds  of  Mr.  Hartland,  near  Cork. 
It  was  di.scovered  many  years  ago  by  Captain 
Vidal,  R.N.,  on  a  rocky  islet  off  the  coast  of 
Flores,  one  of  the  group  of  the  Azores,  and  has 
been  figured  in  the  lu't'Oiirnl  Mti(iit:iHi\  t.  4708. 
It  received  a  tirst-class  certificate  when  a  group 
of  well-flowered  plants  was  shown  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  Drill 
Hall.  Being  a  perennial,  the  plants  tlower  the 
second  year  from  seed.  The  group  of  plants 
figured  here  was  plunged  out  of  doox-s  for 
blooming,  having  been  raised  and  grown  in  a 
cool   frame.     It   would   probably   survive   any 


culture,  rooting  readily  from  cuttings  of  the  structure  or  any  similar  position,  but  for  general 
young  shoots  during  the  spring  months,  and  they  '  purposes  it  is  far  more  useful  in  the  shape  of 
grow  away  freely  afterwards  if  given  the  ordinary  ;  smaller  plants.  There  are  several  forms,  but  this 
treatment  of  stovo  or  intermediate  house  plants,  (the  oldest)  is  equal  to  any  of  those  with  scarlet 
_H.  ]'.  j  berries,  while  one  with  yellow  berries  (flava)  may 

Fuchsia    gracilis    variegata.  —  This    is    a    be  grown  for  the  sake  of  variety,  but  it  is  not 
counterpartof  the  old  hardy  F.  gracilis,  except  that    nearly  so  showy  as  the  other.     Rivina  humilis  is 


the  leaves  are  variegated  with  creamy  white. 
This  Fuchsia  may  be  advantageously  employed 
for  several  purposes,  it  being  one  of  the  most 
desirable  subjects  that  we  have  for  clothing  the 
roof  of  a  greenhouse,  the  slender  shoots  disposing 
themselves  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  and  to- 
wards the  tips  they  are  quite  weigiied  down 
with  tlieir  brightly  coloured  blossoms.  Fair-sized 
bushes,  too,  planted  out  of  doors  during  the 
summer  are  very  beautiful,  but  in  most  districts 
it  will  be  necessary  to  place  them  under  cover  in 
the  winter,  as  the  variegated  variety  is  less  hardy 
than  the  typical  green-leaved   kind. 


a  native  of  th( 
(£uite  a  weed. 


West  Indies,  and  in  some  districts 
-T. 


CA.MELLIAS. 
To  the  interesting  article  on  Camellias  that 
accompanied  the  plate  in  last  week's  Gakdkn  I 
should  like  to  add  with  resi^ect  to  Donckelaari 
the  great  variability  in  its  markings  in  different 
seasons.  Whether  this  is  due  to  more  or  less 
sunshine,  more  or  less  vigour  in  the  plant,  or  any 
other  cause  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  is  certainly 
It  is  (|uite  ,  the  case  not  only  in  this  variety,  but  in  other  old 


ordinary  winter  in  the  southern  districts  of 
England  and  Ireland,  but  has  not  yet  been  put 
to  that  test  by  Mr.  Hartland.  It  is  a  most 
distinct  plant,  and  desirable  for  conservatory 
decoration.  B.  P. 


of  a  half-shrubby  character  that  keeps  up  a  sue 
cession  of  its  showy  blossoms  for  a  considerable 
period.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright  rosy 
magenta  colour,  consist  of  a  curved  tube  about 
H  mches  long,  while  the  expanded  mouth  is  an 
inch  or  so  across.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and 
succeeds  well  in  an  intermediate  temperature, 
while  it  may  also  be  treated  as  a  stove  plant. 
The  individual  flowers  do  not  last  long,  but  they 
succeed  one  another  so  quickly  that  a  plant  has 
generally  a  fair  sprinkling  thereon.  This  and 
other  Ruellias  are  well  worth  more  attention  than 
they  usually  get.     They  are  all   plants  of  easy 


an  old  plant  in  gardens,  that  might  with  adVan-  I  sorts  like  Cup  of  Beauty,  japonica,  pomponia,  and 
tage  be  more  often  met  with  than  it  is.    With  the  I  others.     The  very  late  growth  of  Donckelaari  is 

quite  as  pronounced  under  glass 
as  in  the  open,  and  in  a  house 
containing  many  old  varieties  it 
is  one  of  the  last  to  start  into 
growth  and  the  last  to  drop  its 
ilower,    although    the   plant   is 
on  the  south  side  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  and   quite   without 
shade  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
So    far    as  size    is    concerned, 
conspicua  is  with  me  (luite  as 
large  as  reticulata,  and   in    its 
case  the  large  yellow  stamens 
contrast  finely  with  the  bright- 
coloured  petals.     A  few   varie- 
ties were  planted  outside  some 
years  ago,  probably  late  in  the 
fifties  or  early  in  the  sixties,  but 
they  are  not  satisfactory.   They 
are  not  affected  by  the  sharpest 
winters  ;  buds  are  produced  ir 
plenty  and  flowers  develop,  but 
only  partially,  and  in   five  sea- 
sons out  of  six  come  to  a  pre- 
mature end,  spring  showers  and 
frost  being  responsible  for  the 
damage.      Under    cover,    with 
just  enough   fire-heat    to  keep 
the  glass  above  freezing-point,, 
they  flourish  exceedingly,   and 
some  of  the  plants  with  the  dark 
glossy  green  leaves  and   plenty 
of  firm,  plump  buds  are  doubt- 
less those  with  which  the  house 
was  furnished  close  on  100  years 
ago.      There    was    a  tinge    of 
yellow  in    some  of  the   foliage 
and  a  tendency  to  ragged,   ir- 
regular  growth  when    I    took 
charge   of   them   sixteen   years 
ago,  and  a  general  renovation 
of    the    beds    was    suggested, 
but    remembering,    from    early 
perusal  of  old  gardening  books, 
the  thoroughness   that  charac- 
terised  the  work  of    our    fore- 
fathers in  the  way  of   first  preparation,   I  came 
to    the    conclusion    that    liberal   feeding   would 
bring  them   round,    and,   after   a   little   pruning 
and  tying  in,  gave  them  a  mulch  of  fresh  cow 
manure   3    inches    thick,    and   a    dose    annually 
repeated   ever  since.      They  responded   well    to 
the  treatment.      The    foliage   was   soon   in   the 
best   of  health,    and  in   the   majority   of  seasons 
I  get  plenty  of  flower  from  the  end  of  November 
until  early  in  May.     In  drawing  attention  above 
to  the   little  done  in  the  way  of   renovation  of 
borders,    I   did    not   mean    to    suggest    that    no 
measures  had  been  taken  in  this  direction  from 
the  time  of  planting  ;  they  were  doubtless  over- 
hauled some  time  in  the  fifties.     Nothing,  how- 
ever, has  been  done  since   1866,  and   this   is   an 
instance  of  the  minimum  of  trouble  in  connection 
with  planted-out  Camellias,  always  provided  they 


Campantila  Vidali  at  Ardcairn^  Co.  Cork.    From  a  photograph  aeiit  hy  Mr.  W.  B,  Hartland, 


exception  of  the  much  larger-leaved  variety 
Sunray,  it  is  certainly  the  best  variegated  variety 
I  that  we  have,  and  the  two  are  so  dissimilar  that 
in  most  gardens  a  place  may  be  found  for  both. 
— H.  P. 

Rivina  humilis. — This  is  an  extremely  pretty 
Buellia  rosea.— This  is  a  free-growing  plant   decorative  plant,  for  though  the  flowers  are  in- 


significant,  the  berries  that  succeed   them  are 

borne    in    such    numbers    and    are    so   brightly 

coloured,  that  a  few  good  specimens  form  a  very 

pretty  feature  in  the  greenhouse  during  the  latter 

part  of  the  summer  and   in  a  warmer  structure 

later  on.     It  can   be  readily  increaseil  either  by 

means  of  cuttings  or  seeds,  and  forms  a  slender, 

loose-growing    plant    if   allowed    to    assume    its 

natural  character,   under  which  conditions  it  is 

far  more  pleasing   than  when  stiffly  trained  and 

tied.     A  stick  or  two  just  to  afford  the  necessary 

support  is  all  that  is  needed.     This  Rivina  can    „ 

also  be  employed  to  furnish  the  end  of  a  glass  '  mulching  and  a  copious  supply  of  water  at  regular 


get  the  necessary  attention  in  the  way  of  annual 
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'  intervals,  these  intervals  varying  in  my  case  from 
once  in  ten  days  in  summer  to  once  in  twenty-one 
in  winter.   I  have  only  just  finished  bud-thinning, 

•  some  of  the  varieties  being  very  late  in  swelling 
up.  It  is  a  tedious  operation  with  old-established 
plants,  six  and  seven  terminal  buds,  and  as  many 
as  a  score  on  a  shoot  some  9  inches  long,  not  being 
at  all  out  of  the  common.  I  generally  leave  one 
terminal  bud  and  another  about  3  inches  or  4  inches 
down  tlie  shoot,  a  method  that  ensures  a  nice 
succession  of  Hower.  E.  Burrell. 


POINSETTIAS. 

The  bright  red  bracts  of  these  plants  are  very 
useful  for  all  kinds  of  decoration  in  winter,  but 
although  they  are  a  good  deal  grown  in  private 
gardens  generally,  the  specimens  produced  are 
'  not  always  a  credit  to  those    in   charge.     Yet 
their  culture  is  extremely  simple  if  gone  about 
in  a  proper  manner.     By  cool   treatment  and 
judicious  feeding  market  growers  produce  plants 
with  large  bracts  a  foot   or  more   across   and 
about  the  same  height  in  quite  small  pots.  One 
of  the  worst  mistakes   is   keeping   the   plants 
always  in  heat  ;  it  does  not  matter  so   much  of 
course  if  they  are  not  required  very  dwarf,  but 
plants  1  foot  or  15  inches  high  come  in  useful 
for  many  purposes  where  the  lanky  specimens 
often  seen   would   be   unsuitable.     The  dwarf 
plants,  too,  carry  their  foliage  almost  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  while  the  tall   ones   have  very 
often   a   foot   or   more   of    bare   wood,    which 
detracts  a  lot  from  their  appearance.     Large 
spreading  plants  are  not  often  needed,  but  if 
they  are,  the  old  plants  should  be  cut  in  early 
and   started  in   warmth,  l)ut  when  the  young 
growths  are  2   inches  in   length    they   may  be 
placed  in   a   greenhouse   temperature,  a   good 
place  being  a  nice  light  frame  where  a  little 
heat  can  be  turned  on  at  night  and  during  cold 
or   wet   weather.     The  hardier  the   plants  are 
grown  tlie  more  solid  the  growth  will  be,  and  as  a 
result  the  bracts  will  be  tine  in  size  and  colour. 
Stage  the  plants  on  pots  or  in  some  other  way 
so  that  the  heads  are  within  a  few  inclies  of  the 
glass,  and  lower  them  by  degrees  as  the  growth 
advances.     Cover  the  glass  by  night  as  long  as 
tliere  is  any  danger  from  frost   to   be   appre- 
hended, but  on  mild  nights  allow  a  little  air  on 
the  top  of  the  frame.     In  sheltered  gardens  the 
lights  may  be  entirely  removed  by  midsummer, 
the  plants  meanwhile  being  thinly  arranged  so 
that  the  air  plays  freely  about  every  part  of 
them,   keeping  the   growth    stocky  and  short- 
jointed,  the  individual  leaves  meanwhile  being 
large  and  of  good  texture.     As  a  rule  it  will 
not  lie  practicable  to  put  tlie  lights  on  again 
over  these  large  plants,   consequently   by   the 
end  of  August  they  will  have  to  be  housed  in 
some  light  and  airy  structure,  such  as  an  early 
vinery  cleared  of  its  fruit.     Of  course,  where 
pits  of  suitable  size  and  depth  are  at  command, 
these  may  with  advantage  be  used,  and,  owing 
to  the  lieads  of  the  specimens  being  clo.se  to 
the  glass,  they  will  do  admirably.     Even   here 
it  is  worth  while  being  at  a  little  trouble  to 
adjust    the   plants   as   to   height,    though    the 
plants  if  kept  cool   will  only  grow  slowly  and 
will  not  draw,  while  when  the  Ijracts  show,  the 
stems  do  not  elongate  much  afterwards. 

To  obtain  the  dwarf  plants  mentioned,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  annual  propagation, 
and  the  stock  plants  should  be  kept  dormant  as 
long  as  possible.  When  signs  of  growth  appear 
get  them  well  up  to  the  light,  and  while  keep- 
ing the  roots  on  the  dry  side  let  the  atmospliere 
be  genial,  occasionally  damping  the  plants 
lightly  overhead.  The  shoots  will  keep  nicely 
short-jointed,  and  by  the  middle  or  end  of 
April  should  be  about  3  inches  or  a  little  more 
in  length,   firm  at  the  base,   yet   not   woody. 


This  is  the  time  they  will  strike  most  easily  and 
with  least  heat.     They  may  be  rooted  in  4-inch 
pots,  three  cuttings   in  a  pot,  or,  better  still, 
singly  in  o-inch  pots.     A  heel  of  old  wood  or  a 
slice  of  bark  may  be  taken  oft'  with  each  one, 
and  this  keeps   them    from    flagging    unduly. 
When  striking  them  singly  they  should  be  in- 
serted by  the  side  of  the  pots,  as  tliey  are  more 
likely  to  root  here  than  in  the  middle,  and  at 
subsequent  repotting  this  can  easily  be  rectified 
by  pressing  the  ball  flat  and  filling  around  it. 
The  less  bottom-heat  they  get  the  better,  only 
enough  to  ensure  their  rooting,  and  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  seen  that  they  are  struck,  take  them 
by  degrees  to  a  cooler  and  drier  house.     If  not 
allowed  to  make  any  growth  in  the  propagating 
frame  they  are  not  very  susceptible  to  checks, 
but   this    requires    watchfulness    and   a    little 
observation.     Those  acquainted  with  the  plants 
can   see    easily   when    the   cutting   is   rooted, 
but  beginners  are  apt  to  leave  them  too  long. 
They  need    not  be  long   in  the  cutting  pots, 
and  from  the.se  may  go  into  the  flowering  size. 
This  will  be  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
jjlants,   and    will   vary  from  4^  inches  for  the 
smallest  and  latest  to  7  inches  for  the  best.     A 
very  rich  compost  is  not  desirable,  equal  parts 
of  loam  and  rough  peat,  with  a  little  of  a  good 
concentrated  manure  and  a  dash  of  sharp  silver 
sand,  suiting  them  well.     From   the  time  they 
are  established  in  these  pots  the  plants  may  be 
grown   almost   entirely   in  the  open,   covering 
tliem  only  from  heavy  rain  or  hail.     Keep  the 
pots    well    apart    so    that    sun    and   air   play 
freely  about  them,  and  water  with  care  until 
the    pots   are   filled    with    roots,  an   abundant 
supply    being   necessary   afterwards.     Feeding 
may   commence    when    the   plants  are  a  little 
pot-bound,  and  continue  until  tlie  bracts  show 
colour.     iSoot-water  well  diluted  and  used  fre- 
(juently  has  an  excellent  eflect  upon  the  colour 
of  foliage  and  bracts,  and  this  may  be  alternated 
with  guano  with  advantage.     The  bracts  open, 
lessen  the  water  supply  a  little   and  take  the 
plants  to  the  conservatory,   or  wherever  they 
are   wanted,    this   class  of   plant   being   much 
hardier  than  others  grown  in  a  stove  tempera- 
ture all  the  season.     In   winter  they  may  be 
dried  ofl'  by  degrees  and  placed  in  a  fairly  warm 
house,  or  anywhere  where  the  temperature  at 
night  does  not  fall  below  50°.     It  will  not,  of 
course,  be  necessary  to  keep  all  the  plants  if 
an  annual  system  is  decided  on,  but  it  is  wise  to 
keep  enough,   and  fairly  old  plants  are  better 
for  stock  than  young  ones. 


large  space  quickly,  the  plants  should  be  put  out 
in  a  fairly  large  and  rich  border  and  encouraged  by 
a  gentle  warmth  and  moist  atmosphere  to  make 
plenty  of  growth,  ripening  this  well  by  exposure 
to  sun  and  air  in  autumn  and  only  removing  the 
weak  and  unripened  points.  When  the  plants 
have  filled  the  allotted  space  and  the  wood  begins 
to  get  old,  it  is  good  policy  to  train  in  a  few 
young  shoots  to  take  the  place  of  these,  cutting 
the  oldest  away  annually.  Even  in  small 
amateurs'  houses  there  is  no  need  to  be  always 
tying  and  nailing  the  plants  hard  back  to  walls  or 
on  balloon  trellises.  Give  them  liberty  as  far  as 
space  will  admit,  and  the  result  will  far  exceed 
the  expectations  of  those  who  know  it  only  as  a 
trussed-up,  tightly-trained  captive.  There  is  a 
white  form  of  this  plant  now  plentiful  in  gardens, 
and  in  some  cases  the  two  plants  are  grown 
together,  but  this,  I  think,  is  a  mistake.  We 
have  plenty  of  white  flowering  creepers  and  climb- 
ing plants,  but  only  one  of  this  colo'ir.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  decrying  the  white  form; 
far  from  it,  but  to  grow  them  side  by  side  is  un- 
necessary. Both  are  very  fine  plants,  but  the 
blue  form  is  indispensable.  It  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings,  choosing  those  that  are  only  half 
ripened  and  are  not  showing  flower.  They  root 
readily  in  a  light,  sandy  compost,  and  often  the 
young  suckers  that  spring  from  the  base  of  an  old 
plant  may  be  taken  off  with  roots  attached  and 
potted  in  light,  sandy  soil.  The  plants  must  be 
kept  rather  dry  at  the  root  during  winter.        H. 


PLUMBAGO  CAPENSIS. 
In  spite  of  the  frequent  notes  on  this  lovely 
greenhouse  climber,  it  is  not  seen  in  amateurs' 
houses  half  so  often  as  it  should  be,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, when  it  is  grown  it  is  far  too  tightly 
trained,  being  tied  or  nailed  in  instead  of  allowed 
to  ramble  at  will.  I  know  of  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  a  large  plant  allowed  to  take  its 
own  way,  and  after  being  cut  back  into  shape  a 
little  in  winter,  to  push  its  shoots  in  all  direc- 
tions, to  be  crowned  presently  with  the  lovely 
pale  blue  flowers,  so  different  from  almost  every 
other  blue  flower  in  cultivation  and  contrast- 
ing so  beautifully  with  the  deep  green  foliage. 
It  is  as  easily  grown  as  it  is  beautiful,  making 
immense  plants  in  a  short  time  where  there  is 
room  for  its  full  development.  The  finest  possible 
position  for  it  is  in  a  large  and  lofty  conservatory, 
where  in  summer  it  makes  a  grateful  shade  for 
the  other  occupants  of  the  house,  and,  being  cut 
fairly  hard  back  in  winter,  does  not  obstruct  the 
light.  Besides  the  rafters  of  the  roof  there  are 
often  pillars,  tie  rods,  and  other  places  in  houses 
of  this  description  it  is  necessary  to  drape  with 
flowers  and  foliage,  and  there  is  no  better  place 
for  the  Plumbago.     Where  it  is  desired  to  cover  a 


ARUM  LILIES  TURNING  YELLOW. 

CoiLD  you  give  any  information  why  Arum 
Lilies  turn  off  yellow  round  the  edges  of  leaves 
after  being  potted  ?  Mine  grew  strong  and 
healthy  plants,  were  carefully  taken  up,  well 
looked  over  for  worms,  potted  in  nicely-pre- 
pared earth,  sifted  and  mixed  with  rotten  stable- 
yard  manure,  and  put  into  a  shed  for  a  few  days. 
All  are  now,  with  the  exception  of  one,  looking 
sickly  and  turning  yellow.  They  have  been  well 
watered  with  plain  water  and  kept  in  a  green- 
house, but  have  never  recovered  potting,  which 
was  done  about  three  weeks  ago. — E.  A.  1?. 

*,*  It  is  difficult  to  say  positively  what  was 
the  actual  cause  of  "  E.  A.  T.'s  "  Arums  going 
as  described,  though  the  experience  is  not  unique. 
Evidently  the  plants  had  a  severe  check  at  lifting 
time  or  immediately  after,  and  the  result  of  a 
check  always  shows  itself  by  the  leaves  turning 
yellow  just  round  the  edges  at  first,  and  gradually 
the  whole  leaf  assumes  the  same  colour  and  dies 
outright  when  the  check  has  been  very  severe. 
Probably  by  this  time  the  plants  have  recovered 
somewhat  and  no  further  decay  will  take  place, 
but  they  will  remain  unsightly,  and  the  loss  of 
foliage  will  affect  the  flowering  more  or  less. 
The  check  may  have  arisen  from  one  or  more 
of  many  causes  —  over-mutilation  of  the  roots, 
too  much  or  too  strong  manure  in  the  soil, 
insufficient  drainage,  over  -  watering,  or  too 
airy  quarters  after  lifting.  Either  of  these 
suggested  causes  would  check  root-action  for  the 
time,  and  this  on  such  a  strong  and  gross-growing 
plant  as  the  Arum  at  a  time  when  it  should  be  in 
full  growth  is  bound  to  affect  the  leaves  already 
made,  and  which  cannot  get  supplies  quick 
enough  to  keep  them  growing.  Plants  grown  on 
the  system  of  planting  out  during  summer  require 
very  careful  nursing  after  lifting,  and  this  is  only 
possible  where  a  good  deep  pit  or  garden  frame 
can  be  given  them,  and  to  prevent  rapid  evapo- 
ration very  little  ventilation  should  be  given  until 
they  are  seen  to  be  growing  again.  Raw  manure 
coming  into  contact  with  broken  roots  checks 
new  root  growth  for  the  time,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  used  no  manure  at  all  in  the 
soil  round  the  roots  and  to  have  used  it  later  on 
as  a  top-dressing.  Over-watering,  too,  would  tend 
to  stop  root-action,  for  though  the  plant  is  a  semi- 
aquatic,  it  cannot  assimilate  much  water  until 
the  roots  regain  activity,  and  wet  soil,  especially 
when  well  manured,  soon  turns  sour  if  not  occu- 
pied with  active  roots.  I  should  strongly  advise 
"  E.  A.  T."  to  adopt  another  system  next  year, 
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as  that  of  planting  out  is  by  no  means  tho  best, 
though,  when  well  carried  out,  it  produces  the 
largest  flowers,  but  fewer  of  them  and  later,  than 
if  tho  plants  were  grown  in  pots  throughout. 

Shake  out  the  crowns  in  .luno  or  .July,  pull 
away  tho  smaller  offsets  and  repot  at  once,  either 
single  crowns  into  7inch  pots  or  more  into  larger 
ones,  according  to  whether  big  or  small  plants 
are  wanted.  The  soil  should  be  rich,  and  as  there 
is  practically  no  growth  at  that  time  to  support 
there  is  no  fear  of  a  check  being  given.  When 
the  new  growth  spears  up,  keep  well  watered  and 
in  a  fairly  sunny  spot,  the  pots  being  stood  on  a 
bed  of  ashes,  leaving  them  there  all  summer  and 
removing  them  to  the  greenhouse  early  in  Sep- 
tember if  tlowers  are  wanted  before  Christmas,  or 
they  may  be  left  outside  till  the  nights  begin  to  get 
frosty  if  they  are  not  wanted  so  soon.  These 
plants  should  have  lots  of  manure  water  from  the 
time  the  pots  get  full  of  roots,  and  it  is  well  when 
bringing  thorn  under  glass  to  remove  some  of  the 
top  soil  an<l  replace  it  with  semi-decayed  cow 
manure,  built  u[)  basin  shape  to  allow  for  plenty 
of  water.  A  modification  of  both  .systems  may  be 
made  with  good  results  by  potting  as  above  and 
then  plunging  into  the  open  ground  in  trenches, 
just  burying  the  pots  with  soil  and  allowing  the 
plants  to  root  through  into  the  soil  beneath  ;  this 
will  be  accelerated  by  making  the  holes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pots  bigger  before  plunging.  This 
is  a  very  good  method  for  those  who  cannot 
attend  to  pot  plants  with  water  whenever  it  is 
needed,  as  it  reduces  the  needs  in  that  way,  also 
the  plants  so  grown  may  be  depended  on  to  do 
well  for  two  years  in  the  same  pots  provided  the 
autumnal  top-dressing  is  not  neglected.  The 
planting-out  system,  though  sometimes  success- 
ful, is  most  unnatural,  as  the  plants  must  get 
more  or  less  of  a  check  at  the  very  time  when 
they  should  be  making  rapid  progress  towards 
flowering.— .J.  C.  T. 


CULTURE  OF  STEPHANOTIS. 

TuE  notes  by  "H."and  "  E.J."  (page  2.34)  on  the 
management  of  this  flowering  climber  are  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  I  ijuite  agree  with  the  for- 
mer as  to  the  desirability  of  limiting  its  root 
space.  One  of  the  best  examples  I  ever  saw  was 
grown  in  a  large  pot  which  it  had  occupied  for 
some  years.  The  plant  was  trained  to  the  back 
wall  of  a  Pine  stove,  all  the  shade  it  had  being  a 
sprinkling  of  whiting  over  the  roof.  Growth 
was  thinned  out  every  year  and  the  rest  trained, 
several  growths  to  each  wire,  and  in  a  somewhat 
limited  space  hundreds  of  trusses  were  produced 
annually.  The  assertion  that  much  manure  in  the 
soil  is  not  advisable  is,  I  think,  also  correct. 
The  compost  the  plant  referred  to  grew  in  con- 
sisted of  three  parts  good  turfy  loam  and  one  part 
peat — also  of  a  fibrous  nature — together  with  a 
free  addition  of  charcoal  and  mortar  rubble. 
Mealy  bug  was  somewhat  troublesome,  but  a 
remedy  was  found  in  the  .\  L  All  f  umigators,  one  of 
these  being  occasionally  set  in  close  proximity  to 
the  plant.  As  regards  temperature,  I  think  it  is 
very  accommodating,  although  I  should  not  care  to 
treat  it  too  much  like  a  greenhouse  plant.  Many 
will  remember  the  splendid  specimens  which  used 
to  be  shown  at  the  London  exhibitions  some 
years  ago,  these  being  grown  in  a  stove  tem- 
perature. I  know  the  Stephanotis  will  winter 
in  a  very  low  temperature  provided  the  roots 
are  kept  ([uite  dry  and  the  house  also.  .Some  years 
ago  a  friend  of  mine  living  at  Beckenham  had 
a  large  plant  under  his  charge.  It  occupied  a 
small,  batlly-heated  structure,  and  often  in  severe 
frost  the  temperature  at  night  approached  freez- 
ing point,  yet  the  plant  took  no  harm,  and  was 
each  summer  a  dense  mass  of  pure  white  trusses. 
Another  very  striking  proof  that  the  roots  do  not 
require  a  lot  of  rich  soil  may  be  seen  at  Hillside, 
Newark.  In  a  small  span-roofed  stove,  running 
east  and  west,  is  a  very  tine  plant,  growing  in  a 
brick  pit  only  a  few  feet  square.  Here  it  has  been 
for  many  years,  deriving  its  chief  support  from 
top  dressings  and  manure  water.  In  early  summer 
the  bloom  is  worth  going  a  long  distance  to  see. 


Tho  plant  is  trained  pretty  close  to  the  glass  and 
receives  little  or  no  shade.  No  doubt  the  less 
heat  tho  plant  has  the  less  liable  is  it  to  mealy 
bug,  the  trusses  also  lasting  longer  when  cut. 

NoKWIl'II. 


Flower  Garden. 


ASTILBE  GERBE  DARGENT. 

(SILVKK    .SHEAT.) 

Tins  distinct  and  handsome  form  of  Astilbe, 
which  gained  many  admirers  at  one  of  tho  Drill 
Hall  meetings  towards  the  end  of  July,  is  of 


Astilhe  Oerbe  d'Argent  {Silver  Sheaf).    From  a  photo'jraph 
!)i/  Mr.  J.  Gregory,  CVoj/dom. 


slight  pinkish  tinge  on  the  exterior,  while  the 
stamens  being  also  of  the  same  hue,  the  llowors 
seen  in  a  mass  appear  to  be  slightly  sutl'used 
with  pink.  Though  sent  out  by  M.  Lemoine 
under  the  name  of  Gerbe  d'Argent,  the  English 
translation  thereof  (Silver  Sheaf)  is  generally 
ap[)liod  to  it.  The  Astilbe  in  question  forms 
one  of  a  group  of  three,  which  wore  first  dis- 
tributed in  tho  autumn  of  IS!)."*.  The  name  of 
A.  Lemoinei  was  applied  to  the  entire  group, 
and  tho  three  were  announced  by  M.  Lumoine 
as  forms  of  it.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
members  of  this  section  is  well  shown  in  the 
accompanying  woodcut,  the  dill'erence  between 
them  not  being  very  strongly 
marked.  In  addition  to  (Jorbe 
d'Argent,  the  varieties  distributed 
at  the  same  time  are  Panache,  a 
rather  looser  and  more  slender 
grower,  and  Plumet  Neigeux, 
somewhat  dwt.rfer  and  more  com- 
pact, with  whiter  blossoms. 

These  Astilbes  are  certainly  of  a 
mixed  origin,  as  Spinea  astilboides 
floribunda  was  obtained  by  the 
intercro.ssing  of  S.  astilboides  and 
S.  japonica  (of  gardens).  The 
nomenclature  of  this  class  of  plants 
is  in  such  a  confused  state,  that 
one  is  in  doubt  whether  they  are 
Spir.'eas,  Hoteias,  or  Astilbes. 
This  last  name  is  certainly  the 
most  suitable  for  members  of  this 
.section,  and  that  of  Spinea  .should 
be  discontinued  altogether  for  this 
class  of  plants,  as  it  leads  to  no 
end  of  confusion.  A  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  furnished  by  the 
name  of  Spinea  japonica,  which 
rightly  belongs  to  a  shrub  often 
known  as  S.  callosa,  yet  it  is  far 
more  frequently  applied  to  Astilbe 
japonica,  or  A.  barbata  as  it  is 
sometimes  called. 

The  cultural  requirements  of 
Astilbe  Gerbe  d'Argent  are  the 
same  as  needed  by  its  immediate 
allies,  viz.,  a  good  deep  soil  that  is 
at  the  same  time  cool  and  moist. 
Around  the  margin  of  a  pond  or 
in  some  low-lying  spot  the.se  As- 
tilbes are  seen  at  their  best,  that 
is  when  they  are  sufficiently  esta- 
blished to  form  large  clumps,  for 
it  is  the  bold  and  striking  contour 
of  these  that  is  so  much  admired, 
and  in  small  plants  this  feature  is 
to  a  great  extent  wanting.  They 
are  perfectly  hardy,  and  can  be 
rapidly  increased  by  division.  M 
Lemoine  says  his  varieties  will 
force  as  well  as  A.  japonica,  but 
it  is  as  outdoor  plants,  in  position 
such  as  our  own  native  Jleadow 
sweet  will  flourish  in,  that  theii 
great  value  lies.  H.  P. 


hybrid  origin,  and  was  raised  by  M.  Lemoine, 
of  Nancy,  its  parents  being  Astilbe  Thunbergi 
(introduced  from  Japan  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in 
IHcSO)  and  the  plant  generally  known  in  gardens 
as  Spinea  astilboides  floril)unda.  In  general 
appearance  this  newer  form  is  about  midway 
between  the  two,  reaching  as  it  does  double  the 
height  of  Spinea  astilboides  floribunda,  being 
altogether  a  more  select  plant  and  of  much 
greater  ornamental  value  than  A.stilbe  Thun- 
bergi. The  blooms,  which  are  borne  in  large 
plume-like,  terminal  panicles,  are  white,  with  a 


Calceolaria  alba.  —  This  neat 
and  pretty  species  is  still  flowering 
freely  from  plants  put  out  quite  early  in  the 
year,  and  what  isof  equal  import  is  the  likelihood 
of  the  earliest  trusses  providing  a  fair  amount  of 
good  seed.  Tho  latter  will  prove  of  considerable 
service,  as  there  has  been  some  ditiiculty,  not  so 
much  in  securing  cuttings  and  rooting  them  as  in 
keeping  the  plants  through  tho  winter.  Not  un- 
frequently  do  lifted  plants  of  such  things  perish 
during  the  cold  season,  but  it  is  another  matter 
when  fresh  young  cuttings  perish  in  a  wholesale 
sort  of  way. 

Stokesia  cyanea. — Stokes's  Aster  was  in  bud 
the  other  day  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  John  Maxwell, 
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Maxwelltown,  Bumfries,  but  although  in  this 
stage,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  open  before 
being  cut  down  by  frost.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  Stokesia  is  so  late  in  coming  into  bloom  un- 
less forwarded  before  being  planted  out,  as  so  fire 
an  autumn  flower  would  be  appreciated  even 
among  the  numbers  of  beautiful  Starworts  we 
now  possess.  It  hardiness  is  beyond  ([uestion 
with  us,  so  that  those  who  exhibit  it  among 
hardy  border  flowersconsider  themselves  justified, 
although  the  blooming  time  has  been  anticipated 
by  growing  and  flowering  it  under  glass.  I 
recollect  coming  across  it  in  a  Clydesdale  town 
some  years  ago  just  coming  into  flower  at  the 
end  of  July.  It  was  growing  in  a  greenhouse, 
and  was  to  be  included  in  a  stand  of  hardy  her- 
baceous flowers  in  a  .show  at  the  beginning  of 
August.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  doing  this  was 
likely  to  lead  to  disappointment  on  the  part  of 
some  who  saw  it  and  thought  it  had  been  grown 
outdoors.— S.  Arnott,  Carselhorn,  hy  Dumfries, 
N.  B.  

NOTES  ON  CARNATIONS. 
The  present  season  has  not  been  at  all  favourable 
to  these  flowers  in  the  open,  at  least  on  a  hot,  dry 
soil.  What  blooms  I  had  were  small  and  much 
disfigured  by  thrips.  In  a  mass  they  certainly 
looked  showy,  but  anything  like  a  trial  of  varie- 
ties was  not  possible.  Perhaps  the  crimson- 
coloured  Mephisto  was  an  exception,  this  sort 
proving  very  sturdy  in  battling  against  insects 
and  drought.  The  whites  and  yellows  were  dirty- 
looking,  and  fancy  striped  ones  anything  but 
nicely  marked.  Under  glass,  however,  the  blooms 
opened  well,  but  late,  and  owing  to  the  extreme 
heat  a  short  flowering  season  followed.  A  t3-pe 
rapidly  gaining  in  popularity  is  the  yellow-ground 
Picotee,  and  many  very  handsome  varieties  may 
now  be  had,  but  it  struck  me,  at  exhibitions  as 
well  as  in  my  own  collection,  that  the  newest 
kinds,  with  some  exceptions,  are  too  large.  Per- 
sonally, Mrs.  Robert  Sydenham  appeals  to  me  as 
the  best  of  the  class,  and  this  kind  has  been  cul- 
tivated some  years.  Mrs.  J.  Douglas  is  another 
old  sort  which,  like  the  first-named,  is  rich  in 
delicate  colouring  and  has  petals  of  first-rate 
quality.  Neither  variety  grows  very  large. 
Countess  of  Jersey  is  another  of  the  older  divi- 
sion and  is  a  charming  kind.  Voltaire  is  one  of 
the  later-raised  varieties,  of  rather  large  size,  but 
very  beautiful  ;  so  is  Eldorado.  Ladas  is  pretty, 
but  somewhat  small.  Golden  Eagle,  not  so  good 
this  year  as  it  was  in  1897,  is  a  very  fine  yellow 
ground.  Stanley  Wrightson,  a  new  heavy  scar- 
let-edged bloom,  appeared  most  distinct  and 
handsome,  and  Miss  Alice  Mills,  not  so  highly 
coloured,  is  still  a  choice  new  kind.  Mr.  Nigel  is  a 
crimson-edged  flower,  of  striking  appearance.  A 
newer  kind,  Hygeia,  seems  likely  to  find  a  place 
among  the  best.  It  is  a  delicate  rose-edged 
flower,  of  capital  quality.  Derx'ish,  again,  should 
be  added  to  the  smallest  collections.  This  is  a 
light-edged  bloom,  of  great  richness.  Yellow- 
ground  Picotees  have  strong  grass ;  they  are 
therefore  of  easy  culture,  and  generally  the  most 
admired  by  visitors.  New  sorts  of  sterling 
worth  have  also  been  added  to  the  class 
known  as  fancies.  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Geo. 
Cruikshank  are  notable  types.  Monarch  is 
very  fine.  This,  I  believe,  originated  in  Ger- 
many, whence  came  that  grand  yellow  Germania 
and  splendid  scarlet  Grandeur.  I  like  Perseus 
very  much.  This  is  a  distinct  flower,  the  ground 
colour  buff-yellow,  edged  red  ;  in  quality  it  is 
excellent.  Hidalgo  was  exhibited  well,  and  is  a 
splendid  fancy,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  it 
is  generally  grown,  the  stock  in  existence  being 
so  limited.  Garville  Gem  is  a  great  favourite, 
the  heliotrope  shade  being  much  admired.  As 
an  exhibition  kind,  however,  it  is  too  flimsy. 
Don  Juan,  purple  streaked  on  a  buff  ground,  is  a 
handsome  bloom  of  large  size. 

Among  self-coloured  Carnations  the  most  dis- 
tinct gains  are  Endymion  and  Mrs.  James 
Douglas.  Perhaps  one  should  add  Lady  Hindlip, 
a  splendid  scarlet.  The  first-named  is  salmon- 
pink,  a  delightful  shade,  the  shape  and  quality  of 


flower  being  perfect.  Jlrs.  James  Douglas,  car- 
mine-rose, is  equally  fine  in  shape  ;  the  petals 
thick  and  handsomely  placed.  Mrs.  EricHambro, 
a  pure  white  kind,  is  still  unsurpassed.  Among 
blush-white  Carnations,  Her  Grace,  Seagull,  and 
Waterwitch  are  the  three  best,  to  my  thinking, 
in  the  order  named.  Germ.ania  and  Britannia 
are  very  fine  yellow  varieties.  Both  Corunna  and 
Miss  Audrey  Campbell  are  good.  I  am  not  par- 
ticularly struck  with  the  new  Regina  ;  the 
blooms  have  nice  quality,  but  the  growth  is 
rather  weak.  A  pink  sort  of  fine  shape  and 
colour  is  Exile.  Braw  Lass  is  good.  Bendigo,  a 
purple  shade,  was  not  so  fine  with  me  this  year  ; 
it  is,  however,  most  distinct.  Among  crimsons, 
Topsy  is  of  fine  size  and  colour,  with  rather 
weakly  constitution  ;  Mephisto  is,  therefore,  the 
better  generally,  as  it  is  a  strong  grower.  Nox 
is  a  new  and  very  dark  kind — a  first-rate  gain. 
Mrs.  Colby  Sharpin  has  scarcely  had  a  fair  trial 
with  me,  but  I  fancy  it  is  the  best  of  the  cinna- 
mon or  apricot  shades.  Winifred  is  also  very 
fine.  The  Pasha  is  discarded  ;  nor  is  The  Hunter 
so  good  as  desirable.  Nabob,  again,  is  hardly  an 
improvement  in  the  shade  of  colour  first  known 
in  the  popular  variety,  Mrs.  Reynolds- Hole. 
Carolus  Duran  will  be  discarded  ;  it  is  a  sorry- 
looking  kind  as  I  grow  it.  Mrs.  Grey  Buchanan 
is  a  new  sort  in  this  delightful  shade  likely  to 
prove  good.  First  -  class  scarlets  are  Hayes' 
Scarlet  and  King  of  Scarlets.  Grandeur  is  very 
fine,  perhaps  better  than  either,  but  not  of  over- 
strong  growth.  Mrs.  McRae  also  is  a  good  new 
kind. 

Layering  this  year  is  later  than  usual.  This 
may  be  a  subsequent  advantage,  as  roots  quickly 
form  when  the  grass  is  well  ripened,  and  I  do 
not  care  for  the  young  plants  to  make  much 
top  before  the  winter  sets  in.  H.  S. 


HARDY   WATER   LILIES  AT  GUNNERS- 
BURY  HOUSE. 

At  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens  may  be  found, 
under  Mr.  Hudson's  charge,  the  most  complete 
collection  of  hybrid  Water  Lilies  that  has  Ijeen 
brought  together  during  recent  years.  The 
collection  now  numbers  some  three  dozen  varie- 
ties, several  of  which  have  been  added  within 
the  last  year  or  so.  Of  the  gardens  generally  I 
do  not  wish  to  speak  now,  preferring  rather  to 
direct  attention  to  the  above  subject  with  some 
passing  observations  on  the  progress  of  those 
kinds  originally  planted  out  in  the  lake  here. 
This  lake  is  almost  an  ideal  spot  in  which  to 
cultivate  these  lovely  aquatics,  with  liere  and 
there  huge  masses  of  Bamboos  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  lake,  the  roots  thereof  taking  in  their  fill 
of  the  moisture  and  rich  mud  that  have  played 
so  large  a  part  in  making  them  what  they  are 
to-day.  Of  the  Water  Lilies  themselves,  would- 
be  cultivators  will  doubtless  learn  with  satisfac- 
tion that  some  of  the  earliest  planted  have  now 
spread  out  into  huge  masses,  of  which  the  foli- 
age alone  is  a  sight  to  behold,  so  abundant  and 
so  dense  has  it  become  in  a  few  years.  Some 
of  these  masses  are  now  many  feet  across,  and, 
judged  by  the  standard  of  some  fine  blocks  of 
the  old  white  kind  at  either  extreme  of  the  lake, 
may  safely  be  regarded  the  e(iual  of  the  old 
kind  both  in  vigour  and  in  freedom  of  growth. 
So  large  indeed  have  some  of  these  early  masses 
become,  that  it  is  a  question  whether  a  division  of 
some  of  them  would  not  be  attended  with  greater 
freedom  of  flowering.  This  is  suggested  rather 
for  the  better  display  of  the  blossoms  and  the 
possible  efl'ect  derivable  therefrom  by  spacious 
grouping  of  the  kinds  than  from  any  possible 
notion  that  as  yet — though  of  course  this  is 
possible  in  time — the  plants  are  in  themselves 
overcrowded.  Even  if  they  were,  nothing 
could  be  more  gratifying  in  so  short  a  time.  As 
I  saw  these  original  clumps  a  year  or  more  ago, 
I  confess  I  could  not  conceal  my  surprise  at  the 


progress  the  plants  have   made,    a   fact  alone 
which  speaks  volumes  for  the  vigour  of  these 
lovely  hybrids.     Indeed,   this  innate  vigour  is 
of  an  importance  as  supreme  as  that  of  hardi- 
ness, for  without  these  essential  qualities,  the 
new  colours  and  lovely  flowers  would  have  been  | 
worse  than  useless  to  our  gardens.     But  as  the 
facts  are,  their   value   to   our  gardens   is  only  f 
greatly  enhanced,  opening  out,  as  it   were,  an  j 
entirely   new   era   for   aquatic    gardening    the  ' 
possibilities  of  which  cannot  now  be  foretold. 
This  much,  however,  is  obvious,  for  these  lovely 
floating  pictures   in  the  landscape   will  in  the 
future  appear  where  only  the  waters  of  the  pond 
or  lake  in   the  past  met  the  eye,  and  these  not 
always  in  creditable  form. 

All  this  is  apparent  at  Gunnersbury,  and 
here  at  least  will  be  found  a  water-garden  for 
those  who  dwell  near  London  rich  in  the  treasures 
of  this  race  of  plants.  That  it  is  even  now  rich 
in  these  lovely  hardy  Nymphieas  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  of  existing  numbers 
alone,  the  majority  of  which  are  novelties,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  very  rare  at  the  present 
time.  Since  my  last  visit  many  beautiful  things 
have  been  added.  This  is  apparent  in  two 
ways  ;  first,  by  the  small  size  of  the  plants 
themselves,  and,  secondly,  by  their  nearness  to 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  where,  it  may  be  said, 
all  new-comers  are  located  at  first.  At  the 
sides  the  water  is  shallow,  and  deepens  with 
tlie  outward  distance  till  some  0  feet  or  so  is 
reached.  Many  of  the  fine  masses  referred  to 
are  already  in  :',  feet  deep  of  water,  and  right 
well  have  they  succeeded.  There  is  this  conso- 
lation, that  such  things  grow  apace  in  a  remark- 
able way  when  in  suitable  water,  and,  of  course, 
provided  such  unwislied-for  things  as  water- 
rats  are  not  at  hand. 

Some  of  the  more  recent  additions  to  the 
collection  here  are  Ellisiana,  a  fine  purple-car- 
mine, very  brilliant  in  shade  ;  Gloriosa,  another 
of  a  similar  shade,  but  very  rich  and  dark  ; 
Lucida,  almost  vermilion  in  the  striking  shade 
of  colour ;  Marliacea  flammea,  reddish  purple, 
flushed  with  white  ;  M.  rubro-punctata  ;  Caro- 
liniana  perfecta  and  C.  nivea,  the  former 
.salmon,  tinted  flesh,  the  latter  white,  and  both 
exquisitely  fragrant  ;  Odorata  exquisita,  hand- 
some foliage,  and  rose,  carmine,  white,  &o. 
Several  of  these,  it  will  be  noted,  have  flowers 
of  a  remarkably  brilliant  tint  of  colour,  and  the 
efl'ect  of  such  things  in  the  water  in  goodly-sized 
patches  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  The  range 
of  colour,  too,  and  the  varying  tints  combined 
in  certain  flowers  are  remarkable,  many  kinds 
being  extremely  chaste  and,  what  is  equally 
valued,  delightfully  fragrant.  Nor  is  it  a 
flower  or  two  and  then  past.  Far  from  it,  see- 
ing they  yield  a  succession  of  blooms  for  many 
week.s  in  succession.  Viewed,  too,  from  the 
practical  side,  these  things  will  come  as  a  boon 
equally  to  the  gardener  of  the  future  as  of  to-day 
where  an  unlimited  supply  of  flowers  has  to  be 
maintained  for  furnishing  tables  and  the  like. 
For  such  work  these  hardy  Nymphieas  will 
certainly  prove  unique  flowers  unequalled  for 
their  beauty  and  suitableness,  abundantly 
produced,  too,  with  no  care  or  thought  of 
annual  preparation  or  propagation,  or  requir- 
ing elaborate  glass  erections  to  bring  them  to 
perfection.  E.  j. 

The  Florida  Velvet  Bean.— There  is  much 
in  a  name,  and  this  plant  has  had  considerable 
attention  attracted  to  it  of  late,  materially  arising  < 
from  its  attractive  designation.  Some  time  since  ' 
I  had  occasion  to  ask  Mr.  W.  Watson,  of  Kew, 
for  information  respecting  this  Bean.  Mr.  Wat- 
son said  that  "  The  Florida  Velvet  Beans  are 
seeds  of  a  species  of  Mucuna,  possibly  a  culti- 
vated form  of  M.  pruriens.     They  are  also  grown 
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in  tho  Mauritius  under  the  name  of  I'ois  Mascati. 
We  have  plants  growing  at  Kew  of  llie  Florida 
Bean,  and  when  they  tlower  the  species  can  be 
determined.  Tho  seeds  are  like  those'  of  M. 
pruriens,  which  is  a  tropical  animal  and  is  i;rown 
in  India  as  a  fodder  plant.  It  is  jiruhably  as 
hardy  as  the  Scarlet  Runner."  Whether  the  true 
character  of  this  Bean  has  since  that  time 
been  determined  at  Kew  I  do  not  know,  but 
possibly  Mr.  Watson  will  kindly  enlijrhton  us. 
Slucuna  pruriens  is  known  as  Cow-itch,  having 
stinging  properties.  Tho  appellation  is  an  ominous 
one  as  to  tho  usefulness  of  the  Florida  Bean  if  it 
posses.ses  the  same  irritating  properties.  It  seems 
as  if  someone  wanted  to  push  this  plant  into 
notoriety,  but  what  will  thrive  well  in  the  tropics 
may  bo  but  a  poor  plant  in  England. — A.  1). 

Striking  Geranium  cuttings.— Very  many 
gardeners  place  their  boxes  or  |)ots  containing 
cuttings  of  Ceraniums  by  the  sides  of  garden 
walks  or  in  some  other  open  position,  and  the 
plan  answers  very  well  so  long  as  the  cuttings 
are  taken  in  good  time  and  the  w-eather  remains 
tine.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  cutting- 
taking  is  postponed  till  as  late  a  date  as  possible, 
gardeners  not  liking  to  mar  the  appearance  of 
the  flower  garden,  and  the  cuttings  if  placed  out 
of  doors  do  not  stand  such  a  good  chance,  especi- 
ally if  the  weather  sets  in  wet.  Many  of  the  cut- 
tings decay  at  the  base,  others  rooting  indifferently 
and  wintering  badly.  The  best  and  safest  place 
is  a  cold  pit  or  frame.  The  lights  can  then  be 
drawn  over  them  in  rainy  weather  and  still  plenty 
of  air  given.  Another  thing  frequently  receiving 
too  little  attention  is  the  compost  the  cuttings 
are  put  into,  some  seeming  to  think  that  anything 
will  do  for  Geranium  cuttings.  In  close  soil, 
which  becomes  closer  still  from  repeated  water- 
ings, roots  form  but  slowly  ;  whereas  if  a  fair 
quantitj-  of  leaf-mould  and  coarse  sand  or  grit  is 
added,  they  callus  and  root  in  a  minimum  of 
time.  Such  plants  make  speedy  growth  when 
potted  off  in  spring  ;  whereas  badly-rooted  cut- 
tings can  never  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  are 
always  an  eyesore  in  the  flower  garden. — J.  C. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

POTATOES. 
\\'heke  ground  has  been  well  cultivated  and 
manured  the  Potato  crop  is  a  good  one  on  the 
light  .sandy  soil  of  this  neighbourhood,  but  on 
many  of  tlie  allotment  gardens  and  in  fields, 
where  planting  was  late  and  ground  poor, 
hardly  any  top-growth  was  made  and  the  crop 
is  light.  In  gardens  under  good  culture  the 
tubers  are  very  fine  and  plentiful,  and  there 
will  be  with  most  varieties  a  difHculty  in  ob- 
taining enough  medium-sized  tubers  for  plant- 
ing. Tliough  disease  ajjpcared  very  early  and 
the  haulm  was  rapidly  blackened  during  a  week 
of  wet  weatlier,  the  crop  was  tlien  fully  grown, 
and  the  extreme  drought  which  supervened 
more  than  a  montli  ago,  and  has  continued  till 
now,  arrested  the  spread  of  disease  to  the 
tubers  of  late  sorts,  so  that  they  now  lift  clean 
and  good.  0|jinion,s  vary  greatly  as  to  whether 
planting  should  be  carried  out  early  or  late, 
but  the  results  in  either  case  are  governed  by 
the  kind  of  growing  season  in  store,  and  no  set 
rule  can  be  followed  with  a  certainty  of  being 
the  best.  In  some  years  supertuberation,  which 
spoils  the  quality  of  the  crop,  is  |irevented  by 
late  planting,  and  the  medium-.sized  tubeis  tlion 
obtained  are  more  valuable  than  the  big  and 
ugly  ones  coining  from  early  plantings^  but 
this  year  the  earliest  planted  have  giVen  by 
far  the  best  crop,  and  as  there  has  been  no 
"growing  out,"  the  tubers  are  hand.some  in 
shape  and  clear  in  skin.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  ensure  good  quality  for  home  use  is  to 
plant  one  half  the  main  crop  in  March  and  the 
other  half  at  the  end  of  April.    ( >ne  or  the  other 


lot  will  then  be  suited  by  the  season  whatever  it 
may  turn  out.  Lifting  is  now  completed  here, 
and  I  am  able  to  give  some  report  of  the  relative 
value  as  to  cropping  of  the  varieties  grown. 

Among  earlies,  tho  only  one  of  the  Ashleaf 
varieties  now  grown  here  is  Yeitch's  Ashleaf, 
and  this  has  turned  out  particularly  good, 
giving  a  much  heavier  crop  than  it  usually 
does.  Sutton's  Ringleader  and  Duke  of  York 
were  magnificent,  but  the  former  of  tho  twain 
takes  the  disease  too  freely  and  too  early  to 
please  me  ;  indeed,  during  the  cold  days  and 
nights  of  May  and  early  June  some  of  the  frame- 
grown  plants  of  this  variety  developed  it,  a 
thing  I  never  knew  to  happen  under  glass 
before.  It  did  not  spread  much,  but  the  smell 
and  appearance  were  uninistakalile,  and  a  few 
of  the  tubers  turned  out  badly  att'octed.  Knglish 
Beauty,  a  rather  new  second  early,  merits  its 
name,  being  very  handsome  and  a  good  cropper, 
but  the  quality  here  was  quite  third-rate,  a 
failing  that  very  handsome-looking  varieties  too 
frequently  have.  With  .Snowdrop  I  am  rather 
disapjiointed  this  year.  I  have  for  some  years 
made  it  a  standard  variety,  its  quality  being  of 
the  very  best,  and  the  season  over  which  it  is 
available  and  good  being  longer  than  that  of 
any  other  I'otato  I  know.  I  never  saw  it  make 
better  growth  than  it  did  this  year,  and  the 
plot  on  which  it  grew  looked  better  and  more 
even  than  any  other  in  the  garden,  but  the 
tubers,  whicli  are  never  more  tlian  medium 
.sized,  have  turned  out  decidedly  smaller  than 
usual,  so  that  they  do  not  bulk  at  all  well. 
Probably  this  variety  is  following  in  the  foot- 
.steps  of  another  medium-sized  variety,  Covent 
Garden  Market,  of  which  I  thought  and  wrote 
very  highly  for  some  years,  but  which  was 
eventually  discarded  owing  to  showing  signs  of 
wearing  out. 

Medium-sized  Potatoes  are  the  best  for  eat- 
ing, but  when  the  varieties  which  have  pro- 
duced them  take  to  dwindling  below  the  size 
which  can  be  so  described,  they  are  expensive 
to  grow  and  wasteful  of  ground.  My  experi- 
ence is  that  many,  if  not  all,  Potatoes  wear 
themselves  out  in  some  soils,  and  that  they 
may  be  retained  too  long  to  be  profitable. 
Windsor  Castle  is  the  best  second  early  I  grow, 
taken  at  all  points,  and  has  given  a  grand  crop 
this  year.  Its  quality  is  first-class  in  spite  of 
its  being  a  large  Potato.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
rather  su.sceptible  to  disease,  so  that  it  is  not  to 
be  entirely  depended  upon.  After  discarding 
the  old  American  \ariety  Early  Rose  some 
years  ago  on  account  of  its  tendency  to 
disease,  I  was  tempted  to  grow  it  again  this 
year,  but  shall  not  repeat  the  experiment.  It 
is  a  fine  cropper  and  very  good  eating,  but 
these  qualities  do  not  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  half  the  crop. 

Among  main  crop  varieties,  Syon  House  Pro- 
lific sustains  the  good  character  I  gave  it  last 
year  and  is  again  splendid.  Another  from  the 
same  source,  Syon  Main  Crop,  grown  for  the 
first  time,  shows  no  extra  cropping  qualities 
Iiere,  and  has  not  yet  been  tested  for  quality. 
It  turned  out  a  fair  crop  of  large  pebble-shaped 
tubers,  but  it  must  have  a  further  trial  before 
its  value  is  fully  ascertained.  Carter's  Snowball 
is  a  fine  (juality  main  crop  variety  of  good 
appearance,  but  it  has  never  proved  a  heavy 
cropper  here.  Sutton's  Slain  Crop  is  a  good 
cropper,  but  inferior  in  quality.  The  Bruce  is 
a  very  trustworthy  Potato,  and  I  expect  it  to  be, 
as  usual,  of  excellent  quality  when  the  time 
comes  for  using  it,  but  1  have  never  seen  any 
ditt'erence  between  it  and  Magnum  Bonum  since 
the  first  year  I  grew  it,  and  probably  the  extra 
crop  it  then  gave  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
seed  coming  on  to  new  soil.  Of  Magnum  Bonuin 


I  got  a  fresh  stock  from  heavy  soil  this  year  and 
the  results  have  warranted  the  change  of  sued, 
for  the  crop  is  much  heavier  than  is  usu.d  with 
this  popular  variety  here.  Although  Potatoes 
are  universally  grown  throughout  the  country 
and  on  greatly  varying  soils,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  arc  much  afl'ected  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil  on  which  they  grow.  In  judging 
allotments  this  year  I  have  visited  some  parts 
of  this  country  where  the  top-growth  made  by 
the  Potatoes  has  been  very  meagre,  only  reacli- 
ing  a  few  inches  high,  and  before  the  middle 
of  .July  much  of  it  had  turned  yellow  or' 
withered;  still  it  was  surjirising  to  see  the  heavy 
crop,  out  of  all  ordinary  proportion  to  the  top-, 
growth  which  had  already  formed  and  ripened 
on  some  varieties,  while  others,  jtopular  and 
good  in  other  di.stricts,  were  very  inferior.  I 
find  that  certain  varieties  suit  certain  soils,  so 
that  it  is  wisest  in  dealing  with  Potatoes  not  to. 
be  guided  too  much  by  hearsay,  but  to. 
experiment  for  oneself.  J.  C.  Tallaik. 

Lirin-meiT  Pail:,  liiiry  St.  Edmunds. 


Potato  Syon  House  Prolific. — I  had  a  good 
breadth  of  the  above  vaiiety  of  Potato  planted  to 
ascertain  whether  it  would  again  prove  as  sitis- 
factory  as  it  did  last  year.  The  tops  having 
ripened  off,  the  crop  was  lifted  lately,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  as  regards  quantity  and  quality 
the  results  are  verj'  satisfactory.  I  have  not  tested 
the  cooking  qualities,  but,  judging  by  the  clean,  • 
sound  look  of  the  tubers,  they  will  be  all  right  in 
this  respect.  Last  winter  I  considered  it  one  of 
tlie  best  cooking  Potatoes  I  had,  so  excellent  was 
the  flavour.  It  is  without  doubt  a  great  acquis!- , 
tion  for  private  gardens,  and  the  result  of  this 
season's  trial  will  induce  me  to  grow  it  more, 
largely  still  another  year. — A.   W. 

■White  Artichokes  diseased.  —  Touching 
the  short  note  on  .Jerusalem  Artichoke  disease 
which  appeared  in  TiiK  Garden  of  September  17, 
can  you  offer  any  suggestion  for  destroying  the 
fungoid  germs  which  doubtless  remain  in  the 
soil  during  the  winter  '!  Will  soot,  or  lime  from 
gasworks,  or  any  other  substance  dug  into  the 
ground  be  likely  to  get  rid  of  the  disease  V  —  W.  K. 
*^*  Seeing  that  the  stems  at  about  1  foot  from 
the  ground  tire  the  first  part  of  the  plant  attacked, : 
I  do  not  think  that  any  such  things  as  "  W.  K.'? 
suggests  for  digging  into  the  ground  will  be  likely 
to  stamp  out  the  disease,  though  they  might  de- 
stroy some  of  the  resting  germs.  Careful  atten- 
tion to  rooting  up  and  burning  all  plants  attacked 
before  the  spores  ripen  appear  to  be  the  only 
practical  method,  and  in  doing  this  do  not  forget 
to  examine  any  Sunflowers,  annual  or  perennial, 
that  may  be  growing  in  the  garden.  I  believe 
that  the  first  attack  here  began  on  some  annual 
Sunflowers  some  years  ago,  but  as  only  a  plant  or 
two  was  attacked  here  and  there,  very  little 
notice  was  taken  of  it  until  it  attacked  the  white 
Jerusalem  Artichoke,  which  seems  particularly 
susceptible  to  it.  I  have  just  pulled  up  and 
destroyed  a  dozen  or  more  plants  recently 
affected. — .J.  C.  Tallack. 

Harvesting  Onions. — But  little  time  and  ' 
labour  have  had  to  be  expended  on  the  harvesting 
of  spring-sown  Onions  this  year.  So  thoroughly 
have  they  ripened  in  both  tops  and  bulbs,  that  all 
that  has  been  necessary  was  to  let  them  lie  on  the 
ground  a  day  or  so,  when  they  are  ready  for 
storing.  So  firm  and  well  ripened  are  the  bulbs, 
that  not  the  slightest  difficulty  should  therefore 
be  experienced  in  keeping  them  through  the 
coming  winter  months.  The  tops  have  ripened 
off' so  close  to  the  crown,  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  tie  them  in  bunches  and  suspend  them  on 
ropes  this  season,  a  plan  I  usually  pursue.  They 
will  have  to  be  spread  out  three  or  four  thick 
instead,  and  this  I  shall  be  enabled  to  do  in  a  dis- 
used fruit  room,  the  shelves  in  which  come  in 
admirably  for  that  purpose.  All  the  same,  I 
think  they  keep  longer  when  suspended  under 
the  roof  of  a  shed,  so  long  as  frost  cannot  damage 
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tbem,  as  a  current  of  cool  air  is  then  continually 
passing  freely  amongst  them.  I  do  not  grow  any 
of  the  extra  long  growing  varieties,  and  this  year 
have  confined  myself  to  Maincrop,  Bedfordshire 
Champion,  Veitch'a  Globe,  and  James's  Keeping. 
Having  to  produce  a  large  quantity  every  year,  I 
find  these  the  best  for  spring  growing,  and  in  my 
opinion  no  better  Onions  can  be  grown  where  a 
long  and  continuous  supply  has  to  be  kept  up. 
—A.  VV. 


THE  POTATO  CROP  OF  1898. 

This  has  not  by  any  means  been  the  most 
favourable  season  in  this  part  for  the  production 
of  fine  tubers  or  heavy  crops,  although  where 
the  soil  was  in  good  condition  fair  samples  have 
been  grown  and  the  tubers  of  excellent  quality. 
Here  we  .sufl'er  much  from  late  spring  frosts, 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  not  to  plant 
too  early,  and  although  every  precaution  is 
taken  to  guard  against  being  caught,  it  some- 
times happens  that  after  a  spell  of  bright  sun- 
shine we  have  cold,  frosty  nights,  such  as  that 
experienced  here  on  the  morning  of  May  ].'!, 
when  the  thermometer  fell  to  S.^'',  or  7°  of 
frost.  There  were  several  slight  ones  after  this 
date,  but  as  the  growth  of  the  Potatoes  had 
been  cut  down  to  the  ground  by  the  former 
frost,  it  had  not  started  again.  It  is  a  fact  that 
when  once  the  haulm  has  been  injured  the 
tubers  are  never  so  large,  therefore  the  crop 
cannot  be  so  heavy,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to 
grow  the  same  weight  from  late-planted  sets 
unless  the  seasons  are  exceptionally  favourable, 
it  is  an  inducement  to  run  the  risk  of  having 
the  haulm  cut  down.  Here  no  planting  was 
done  until  April  I'.',  but  as  the  winter  had 
been  so  mild  the  growth  on  the  sets  was 
unusually  forward  ;  hence  the  reason  that  it  so 
soon  appeared  through  the  soil.  Of  the  sixty 
or  so  varieties  that  were  grown  here,  it  was 
interesting  to  watch  their  growth  and  note  the 
difl'erence  both  in  crop  and  quality  of  tubers. 
If  we  take  the  different  sections,  such  as  round, 
pebble,  and  kidneys,  and  divide  these  into 
early,  medium,  and  late,  there  is  doubtless 
something  to  learn  both  as  regards  planting, 
soil,  and  space  allotted  to  each.  It  has  for 
some  years  been  an  important  point  with  me  to 
test  each  variety  thoroughly  before  passing  an 
opinion  upon  it,  but  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  do  so  in  one  season,  as  there  are  various 
things  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  so 
doing.  For  example,  when  a  new  variety  is 
sent  for  trial,  it  is  seldom  that  any  idea  is  given 
of  its  habit,  whether  robust  or  otherwise,  and 
as  this  cannot  be  ascertained  for  some  time, 
when  several  strange  varieties  are  planted  side 
by  side  some  are  sure  to  suffer,  as  the  weaker 
ones  will  become  overgrown  by  those  requiring 
more  room.  Last  season  I  was  much  struck 
with  a  variety  sent  me  for  trial  under  the  name 
of  Ideal.  The  haulm  is  of  medium  growth, 
tubers  of  even  size  and  excellent  quality. 
This  being  a  midseason  kidney  variety  will 
no  doubt  become  very  popular.  From  two 
rows  20  yards  each  in  length  the  produce 
was  two  sacks,  or  a  little  over  17  tons  per 
acre.  There  was  not  a  diseased  tuber  in  the 
whole  lot.  Invincible  is  another  first-class  new 
variety.  The  tubers  are  kidney-shaped,  skin 
rough,  flesh  white.  The  haulm  is  of  medium 
strength,  inclined,  if  anything,  to  be  robust. 
The  crop  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  as  the 
produce  was  at  the  rate  of  24  tons  per  acre. 
Of  the  round  mid-season  and  late  varieties,  the 
most  productive  was  Snowball.  Two  rows  of 
this  were  also  planted,  and  the  crop  was  such 
that  those  who  saw  it  were  much  astonished. 
The  tubers  are  a  flattish  round,  even  in  size, 
good  in  shape,  having  very  shallow   eyes,  and 


the  quality  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  pro- 
duce was  at  the  rate  of  2C  tons  per  acre.  This 
variety  is  rather  a  strong  grower,  and  should 
therefore  be  planted  at  least  S  feet  apart  where 
the  .soil  is  in  a  high  .state  of  cultivation. 
Monarch  is  a  splendid  white  round  variety. 
The  tubers  are  even  in  size,  perfect  in  shape, 
good  in  quality,  and  it  is  an  excellent  cropper. 
The  haulm  does  not  grow  quite  so  strong  as  that 
of  Snowball,  but  the  tubers  resemble  them  some- 
what in  appearance.  Goldfinder  is  a  handsome 
white  flattish  round  variety,  even  in  shape  and 
good  in  (juality.  The  haulm  is  not  very  robust, 
therefore  well  suited  for  growing  in  a  garden. 
With  me  the  crop  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Iji  Progress  the  haulm  was  too  strong  on  our 
heavy  soil,  spreading  over  some  of  the  others 
next  to  it.  There  are,  however,  some  very 
handsome  tubers,  but  the  crop  was  not  a  heavy 
one.  Motor  also  grew  too  strong,  though  the 
crop  was  fair  and  the  tubers  sound.  Industry 
produced  a  fair  crop,  but  the  haulm  grew  too 
strong.  Duke  of  York  is  a  beautiful  white 
kidney-shaped  variety,  and  will  no  doubt  come 
to  the  fore  as  an  exhibition  kind.  Syon  House 
Prolific  has  done  wonderfully  well  this  season, 
the  tubers  being  large,  even  in  size,  and  well 
flavoured. 

It  is  some  time  since  I  had  so  few  diseased 
tubers  ;  in  fact  there  were  not  more  than  a 
dozen  in  the  whole,  and  so  clean  are  the  skins 
of  the  tubers  that  one  would  think  they  had 
been  grown  in  the  finest  Potato  soil  possible. 
Some  of  the  late  kinds  have  sufl'ered  from  the 
long-continued  dry  weather,  the  tubers  not 
being  so  large  as  in  former  years. 

Bu.,:ted  Park,  UrI.-Jidd.  H.  C.  Prinssp. 


CLUB  IN  CABBAGES. 

Enclosed  are  specimens  of  Cabbage  and  Cauli- 
flower that  have  clubbed,  and  I  shall  feel  grate- 
ful to  you  for  any  information  as  to  how  it  is 
caused  and  what  I  can  do  to  prevent  the  same  in 
future.  Out  of  about  a  thousand  plants  not  one 
is  free  from  this  scourge.  My  spring-sown  plants 
nearly  all  went  the  tame  way  after  they  were 
planted  out  and  had  got  to  be  a  good  size. — A.  K. 
*j(*  The  specimens  sent  were  very  bad  indeed, 
and  to  eradicate  the  same  strong  measures  are 
necessary.  The  cause  of  clubbing  is  the  Cabbage 
fly  (Anthomyia  brassica;),  the  maggots  of  which 
when  full  grown  leave  the  plants  and  turn  to 
pupie,  inside  which  the  flies  form.  These  flies 
are  of  an  ashy  grey  colour.  The  remedy  often 
advised  is  of  little  use  to  growing  plants,  the 
pests  being  in  the  earth.  The  best  way  is  to  rid 
the  soil  for  future  crops  I  have  watered  with  a 
solution  of  petroleum  with  partial  success,  and 
also  with  carbolic  acid  mixed  with  soapsuds. 
The  plants  are  free  for  a  time,  but  it  is  only  a 
partial  remedy  and  useless  with  plants  badly 
attacked.  The  only  remedy  is  to  destroy  the 
plants  and  prevent  the  pest  reappearing  by  dress- 
ing the  soil.  The  evil  is  aggravated  by  planting 
year  after  year  Brassicasin  the  same  place.  Other 
plants,  such  as  Onions  and  Spinach,  should  not 
occupy  the  land  for  a  time.The  soil  would  be  bene- 
fited by  resting,  a  thorough  stirring  in  winter,  and 
growing  a  green  crop  that  could  be  dug  in.  For 
years  I  have  had  land  to  deal  with  that  will  not 
grow  two  crops  of  any  kind  of  Brassica  without 
clubbing.  In  a  limited  space  one  must  at  times 
plant  a  similar  crop,  and  it  can  be  done  if  strong 
measures  are  taken  to  rid  the  soil  of  the  pest. 
There  is  no  better  time  than  the  present.  For 
some  years  I  have  found  that  land  in  a  bad  state 
was  not  the  best  position,  even  after  dressing,  for 
the  Brassicas,  as  there  is  always  a  tendency  to 
club  even  with  small  plants  I  find  it  a  good 
plan  to  plant  such  land  with  early  Potatoes. 
These  are  cleared  early,  and  the  soil  can  be  again 
dressed,  and  is  sweetened  by  the  time  it  must  be 
cropped  in  the  early  spring.     The  best  remedy  is 


gas-lime,  which  I  use  liberally  on  the  land  before 
cropping,  and  in  your  case  it  may  be  given  freely. 
A  good  dressing  of  fresh  gaslime  spread  over  the 
surface  for  a  few  days  and  then  dug  in  will  be  of 
great  assistance  in  destroying  the  pest.  It  is 
well  to  break  up  the  lime  as  small  as  possible, 
and  if  the  land  is  double  dug  or  trenched,  give  a 
small  dressing  under  the  second  spit  and  let  the 
soil  be  as  rough  as  possible  alter  trenching.  Soot 
also  is  a  grand  fertiliser.  Omit  animal  manures 
for  a  season,  using  instead  guano,  superphosphate 
of  lime,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  which  may  be  given  in 
the  early  spring  in  wet  weather.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  occasionally  fork  the  surface  over  before 
cropping.  Ordinary  lime,  burnt  refuse,  and  wood 
ashes  mixed  and  placed  in  the  rows  before  plant- 
ing will  keep  the  plants  clean  for  a  season.  I 
always  use  a  little  fine  gas-lime  before  cropping 
with  any  kind  of  Brassica. — G.  W. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE   1192, 

CINERARIA  STELLATA. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
To  those  who  have  partially  tired  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  form  (so-called)  of  the  florists'  type  of 
Cineraria  has  been  aff'oided  no  small  amount  of 
pleasure  in  the  introduction  of  the  star-like 
varieties.  The  florist  no  doubt  who  adheres 
rigidly  to  the  rotund  form  of  blossom  with  its 
almost  mathematical  shajje  will  not  view  with 
any  special  interest  this  more  recent  introduc- 
tion, but  look  upon  it  with  disfavour.  Without 
for  one  moment  attempting  to  detract  from  the 
merits  of  the  florists'  type  as  now  grown,  it 
must  be  stated  that  this  new  development  of 
the  Cineraria  has  very  much  to  recommend  it. 
To  many  it  will  come  as  a  welcome  relief, 
affording  fresh  variety  to  a  charming  class  of 
spring  -  flowering  subjects.  As  conservatory 
plants  they  are  specially  to  be  recommended, 
being  more  easily  associated  with  other  and  taller 
subjects  than  the  flori.sts'  Cineraria.  They 
would  be  fitting  companions  to  the  early-flower- 
ing white  Marguerites.  Already  there  is  a 
pleasing  variety  of  colour,  no  less  than  six  forms 
being  represented  in  the  accompanying  plate. 
Upon  observation  it  will  be  readily  acquiesced 
in  by  many  readers  of  The  Garden  that  the 
self-coloured  varieties  are  much  to  be  preferred 
to  the  bi-coloured  variety,  white,  tipped  with 
rosy  pink.  The  self  colours  when  of  decided 
tints  are  much  more  effective.  In  a  cut 
state  these  Star  Cinerarias  have  much  in  their 
favour,  being  better  for  arranging  in  many 
ways  than  the  others  are  by  reason  of  the 
length  of  stem  obtainable  ;  whereas  from  point 
of  effect  also  an  advantage  is  gained  by  the  less 
den.sity  of  the  corymbose  heads  of  flowers.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  florist  will  not  attempt 
to  "  improve  "  this  more  recent  introduction  in 
either  the  size  or  the  form  of  the  individual 
flowers.  If  he  can  reduce  the  size  of  the  leaf 
it  would  be  an  advantage,  and  we  would  thank 
him  for  it.  The  cultivation  needed  is  nearly 
the  same  as  for  the  usual  run  of  Cinerarias. 
Whilst  shade  to  a  certain  extent  is  beneficial, 
too  much  will  be  harmful.  Overpotting,  again, 
should  be  guarded  against,  also  overcrowding. 
— Southron. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  send  us  the  follow- 
ing notes  re  the  varieties  of  Cineraria  stellata 
figured  to-day  : — 

This  pretty  race  of  Cineraria  is  the  result  of 
crossing  several  varieties  of  the  florists'  Cineraria 
with  C.  cruenta  and  C.  multiflora.     It  is  not  the 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in 
Messrs.  Sutton's  nursery  at  Keading.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  J.  L.  Gonait. 
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result  of  one  plant  selected  from  either  of  these 
crosses,  but  the  intercrossing  of  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct forms  resulting  from  the  original  crosses, 
all  of  which  varieties  were  selected  on  account  of 
similarity  in  habit  and  flowers.  The  special 
points  which  have  been  aimed  at  in  selection 
for  seed  have  been  freeness  of  llowering,  small 
stellate  flowers,  and  white,  bright  pink,  and  blue 
flowers  in  contrast  to  the  magenta  .shiidos  which 
were  so  abundant  in  the  result  of  the  first  crosses. 
The  exceptional  value  of  these  plants  is  not  so 
much  for  the  greenhouse  as  for  standing  in  groups 
on  the  floor  of  the  conservatory  or  dwelling  house; 
also  for  their  great  usefulness  for  cutting  for  the 
table.  The  larger  sprays  in  large  \ases,  with 
abundance  of  Miiden  hair  Fern,  make  a  most 
beautiful  decoration.  This  Cineraria  has  great 
merit  in  the  length  of  time  the  flowers  remain 
fresh  after  they  have  been  cut,  also  the  ease  with 
which  they  travel,  probably  owing  to  the  stem 
and  branches  being  more  woody  than  in  the 
large  -  flowered  greenhouse  Cineraria.  It  has 
an  exquisite  perfume,  which  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  the  Hawthorn  or  Heliotrope. 

The  culture  of  C.  stellata  is  of  the  simplest 
description.  A  compost  of  three  parts  of  loam  to 
one  part  of  leaf  soil,  with  a  sprinkling  of  coarse 
sand,  will  give  the  best  results.  As  the  pots 
become  filled  with  roots  frequent  applications  of 
liquid  manure  may  be  given.  Temperature, 
watering,  and  fumigating  must  be  carefully 
attended  to,  as  in  the  case  of  the  large-flowered 
types.  __^_^_^^^^^^^^ 

The  Week's  Work. 


HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

RooTPRi'NiNO. — Where  there  is  any  need  of  this 
being  done,  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  postpone 
the   work   any   longer.     Even    if  the   growth  be 
backward,  with  the   foliage  still  immature,  that 
should   not  be  any  reason  for  delay.     This  very 
fact  may  have  a  tendency  in  the  right  direction, 
and  far  more  so  than  any  excessive  top- pruning 
will  do.     In  some  instances  it  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  advisable  to  do  the  operation  completely   in 
one  season,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  some- 
what  large    trees,    which    ought    to    have   been 
attended   to  a  few  years  earlier.     These   should 
only  be  half  done  or  a  trifle  more  so,  finishing  the 
work  in  twelve  months'  time.     Regulate  the  dis- 
tance from  the  stem  to  that  at  which  the  roots 
are  to  be  severed  by  the  size  of  the  tree  in  ques- 
tion.    It  will  be  a  good  rule  to  add  one  third  in 
length  to  what  would  be  allowed  were  the  trees 
to  be  completely  lifted,    for  it  is  not  an  undue 
amount  of  checking  which  should  be  the  aim.     If 
a  tree  be  cut  about  half  or  slightly  more  around, 
it  will  be  possible  to  incline  it  so  as  to  get  at  the 
most  important  roots,  viz.,  those  with  a  down- 
ward tendencj'.     It  is  these  which  will  need  most 
attention.     Let  the  cuts  be  made  as  clean  as  when 
pruning  the  top  branches  with  the  wound  down- 
wards and  never  upwards,  so  that  the  young  roots 
as  they  are  emitted  may  trend  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.    Do  not  attempt  to  do  much  pruning  to  the 
medium  or  fibrous  roots,  but  rather  leave  these  as 
much  undisturbed  as  possible,  this  being  another 
reason  for  keeping  fuither  away  from  the  stem 
than  in  lifting.     Leave  some  indication  to  each 
tree  as  to  the  portion  operated   upon  ;  this  will 
save  trouble  another  season.     When  the  soil   has 
all  been  carefully  replaced,  no  minure  being  used 
with   it,   let  the  trees  be  well  watered  so  as  to 
settle  it  down  at  once,  and  in  the  case  of  top- 
heavy  ones  some   security   must  be   afl'orded   in 
windy  positions.     Mulching  the  trees   upon  the 
surface  is  advisable  in  all   light  soils.     This  will 
not    have    any    material   tendency   in    fostering 
another  rank  growth.      When  wall  trees  are  to 
be   operated    upon,   look    to    that    side    of    the 
tree    first    which    has    the    stronger    growth    if 
there   be    any   difference.      Another    good    plan 
with     these     is     to    go     direct    for    the    centre 
of  the  tree  under  the  main  stem,  leaving,  if  need 
be,   the  sides  nearer   to    the  wall  undisturbed. 


When  dealing  with  I'eaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
or,  in  fact,  any  tree  where  the  tendency  is  to 
make  downward  roots  or  feeders  of  gross  growth, 
it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  push  two  or  three 
good-sized  roofing  slates  under  the  centre,  so  as  to 
prevent  this  being  done  again  as  far  as  possible. 
If  Apricots  are  giving  trouble  by  making  too 
much  growth  it  will  bo  as  well  to  cut  the  roots  off 
the  whole  length  of  the  borders  at  about  'A  feet  or 
so  from  the  wall.  This  if  dono  annually  will  tend 
towards  the  fruitfulness  of  the  trees.  The  sumo 
remark  would  apply  with  eipial  force  to  Cherries 
in  luxuriant  growth,  to  prune  which  at  the  branches 
and  not  at  the  roots  at  all  is  simply  absurd. 
Do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  too  severe  upon 
them.  It  will  not  bo  necessary  in  the  majority  of 
cases  to  add  any  fresh  loam  even  for  wall  trees, 
but  a  little  bone-meal  may  with  advantage  be 
added  for  all  stone  fruits  upon  non  calcareous 
soils. 

LiFTIN'G  AND  RE-ARRANCINd  TREES  WHERE  OVER- 
CROWDED.— This  work  also  should  receive  early 
attention,  thinking  the  matter  out  well  before- 
hand so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  labour  at  the 
time,  having  fresh  positions  selected  to  suit  the 
circumstances  of  each  case.  Trees  are  often 
planted  more  thickly  than  it  was  ever  intended 
they  should  remain,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  work  of  removal  is  deferred  till  it  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  given  up  altogether.  In  many 
instances  it  is  most  desirable  to  allow  for  exten- 
sion of  growth  in  this  way.  It  is  infinitely  better 
to  do  this  than  to  restrict  the  growths  by  any 
undue  limitation  of  pruning.  Some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  wall  fruit  culture  are  to  be  noted 
where  the  extension  of  promising  trees  has  been 
adopted.  No  regular  distance  from  tree  to  tree 
can  ever  be  entirely  relied  upon,  for  in  scarcely 
any  two  instances  will  the  growths  be  of  similar 
vigour.  It  is  better  to  have  large  trees,  still 
thriving  and  extending,  so  far  apart  as  to 
allow  of  cordons  for  the  time  being  between 
them.  When  removing  large  trees,  take  every 
possible  pains  with  the  work,  adding  both 
fresh  loam  and  manure  to  fruitful  trees.  Do 
not  let  temporarj-  crops  upon  the  borders  stand 
in  the  way  of  doing  this  work  in  a  systematic 
manner.  So  far  the  weather  is  quite  favourable 
for  getting  this  work  forward  :  it  is  better  done 
now  than  after  heavy  rains,  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  trees  have  been  kept  watered  sulliciently 
to  prevent  the  soil  from  becoming  excessively  dry. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  do  away  with  any  tree  that  is 
in  an  unhealthy  or  otherwise  unprofitable  condi- 
tion. Overcrowding  will  at  times  result  in  this. 
As  I  am  writing  these  lines  a  case  occurs  to  me  of 
a  fine  wall  which  was  excessively  overcrowded,  and 
upon  which  many  words  of  praise  were  expended 
for  the  rapid  filling  up  and  the  fine  appearance  of 
the  trees  at  the  time.  Years  have  elapsed,  and  on 
no  one  occasion  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  a 
good  crop  throughout  its  length.  Now  the  trees 
are  doing  their  best  to  kill  each  other  from  want 
of  space.  Exhaustion  at  the  roots  in  such  an 
instance  is  only  a  foregone  conclusion.  When 
removing  large-sized  trees  do  not  hesitate  to 
syringe  them  afterwards,  or  even  shade  with  mats 
for  a  time  if  necessary. 

Preparini;  for  new  trees  from  the  nursery. 
— Let  this  work  be  proceeded  with  without  any 
delay.  I  will  assume  that  previous  hints  have 
been  taken  and  that  the  requisite  numbers  have 
been  marked,  or  at  least  ordered,  for  early 
delivery  after  rains.  Avoid,  if  possible,  the 
planting  of  any  one  kind  of  fruit  tree  after 
another  of  its  kind.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  then 
remove  a  good  proportion  of  the  soil,  adding  fresh 
loam  if  possible,  but  if  not,  then  take  it  from  the 
open  quarters  under  vegetable  culture.  Note  the 
requirements  in  every  case  as  regards  any 
manurial  addition.  As  a  rule  the  addition  of 
nitrogenous  manures  is  a  mistake.  Only  in  the 
poorest  of  soils  or  those  of  a  very  light  character 
would  I  recommend  it.  To  encourage  luxuriant 
growth  in  young  trees  is  altogether  a  mistake. 
Mulch  with  farmyard  manure  in  every  case  cer- 
tainly, but  do  not  incorporate  it  with  the  soil,  bear- 
ing in   mind  that  a  moderate  growth   is  more 


desirable  than  a  rank  one.     Add  for  stone  fruits 
such    as     old     mortar     rubbish,    bone-meal,    or 
artificial     manures      in      a     moderate     degree. 
These    will    afford     the    best    plant    foods    for 
fruit   trees.     The    holes   for    such    trees   as    are 
thus  being  added  should  be  got  ready  before  the 
trees  arrive  if  possible,  so  that  no  laying  in  by  the 
heels  or  after  exposure  of  the   roots  is   permitted. 
In  doing  this  move  the  soil  to  a  good  depth  and 
Ijring   up  a  lower  spit  if  it  be  of  the  right  kind 
(neither  gravel  in  shallow  .soils  nor  clay  in   deep 
heavy  onei?  can  thus  bo  brought   up  with  advan- 
tage).    If  several  trees  in  a  stretch  are  to  betaken 
out,   it  will  be  possible  to  thoroughly  move  the 
soil    and  treat  it  for  the  new  ones   in   a   better 
fashion.     During  planting  do  not  forget  to  add 
the  slates  afore  alluded  to  if  by  experience  already 
gained  a  stiong  growth   is  anticipited  ;  nor  the 
watering aUo,  which  is  always  an  important  matter. 
In  planting  new  trees,  be  careful  not  to  plant  any 
deeper  than  they  were  before ;  each  one  will  suHi- 
ciently  indicate  this.     Do  not  attempt  any  nailing 
or  tying  of  wall  trees  in  a  permanent  manner,  nor, 
on  the  other   hand,  let  them   touch  the  wires  if 
these  be  galvanised.    Both  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
will  invariably  sutler  if  the  wood  of  the  current 
year  touches  the  wires  in  such  instances.     On  the 
other  hand,  secure  by  means  of  stakes  all  trees  in 
the  open  quarters,  and  bush  fruits  also  if  large 
and  in  windy  positions. 

Plantini:  fresh  trees  inside. — This  has  not 
been  directly  alluded  to,  but  in  most  instances  the 
foregoing  remarks  will  apply.  An  important 
item,  however,  is  the  drainage,  without  which 
the  amount  of  water  that  will  of  necessity  be 
given  the  growth  will  be  too  excessive  in  the  case 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Here,  again,  some 
slates  will  be  useful  if  concrete  be  not  used.  Upon 
heavy  or  retentive  soils  it  will  pay  to  concrete 
the  bottoms  of  the  borders  at  the  start  ;  it  will 
then  be  known  where  the  rootsare,  being  thuseasily 
under  control.  Select  as  good  loam  as  possible 
for  inside  borders,  but  note  previous  remarks  as 
regards  manures  in  addition  thereto. 

HORTUS. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
General  work. — Under  this  heading  there  is  a 
lot  of  work  needing  almost  daily  attention.  At 
this  season  the  (piarters,  unless  kept  neat,  will 
present  an  untidy  appearance,  and  a  free  use  of 
the  Dutch  hoe  will  do  much  to  keep  down  weed 
growth.  So  far  there  has  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  been  but  little  rainfall,  and  though  the 
soil  has  dried  less,  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  tem- 
perature, such  plants  as  Celery,  salads,  and  most 
kinds  of  Brassicas  need  rain  badly,  while  newly- 
planted  things  will  need  watering  to  keep  them 
going  freely.  I  fear  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
country  there  will  be  none  too  good  a  supply  of 
vegetables  for  the  early  winter.  The  best  plants 
this  season  are  those  grown  in  land  not  newly 
dug.  In  my  case  most  of  the  Kales  and  late 
Broccoli  followed  Strawberries,  and  these  have 
done  much  better  than  plants  in  loose  soil — I  mean 
such  as  in  early  Potato  ([uarters.  With  a  scarcity 
of  green  vegetables  it  will  be  well  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  spring  Cabbage  and  early  Cauli- 
flower planting.  Much  may  be  done  even  at  this 
late  period  to  eke  out  the  supply  of  the  vegetables 
that  will  soon  be  cut  down  by  frost.  I  have  kept 
dwarf  Beans  for  weeks  by  covering  at  night  with 
mats  supported  by  rough  boards.  Marrows  will 
also  keep  for  weeks  if  put  into  a  cool  place,  the 
stalk  end  being  in  a  couple  of  inches  of  water, 
with  a  little  charcoal  in  the  water  to  keep  it 
sweet.  There  will  be  no  difiiculty  in  protecting 
the  runner  Beans,  such  as  Tender  and  True.  This 
season  this  type  of  Bean  has  been  most  service- 
able, as  it  holds  out  better  than  the  dwarf  section, 
which  has  been  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  free 
of  red  spider.  This  new  class  of  Bean  also  needs 
less  attention  than  the  Scarlet  Runner.  Land 
cleared  of  crops  should  be  made  neat.  I  am  busy 
wheeling  out  manure  and  lime  to  quarters 
cleared  of  crops,  as  the  surface  being  in  a  dry 
state  it  makes  the  work  easier.  In  my  case  I 
can  cart  the  materials  to  the  spot  desired,  having 
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broad  walks.  Such  crops  as  Brussels  Sprouts 
planted  early  will  be  benefited  by  having 
the  lower  leaves  removed.  They  are  turn- 
ing in  much  earlier  than  usual.  In  many 
places  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  the  sprouts, 
but  this  should,  if  possible,  be  delayed,  as  I 
note  tliey  are  somewhat  strongly  davoured. 
They  need  more  moisture,  frost  also  to  sweeten 
the  crop.  Rhubarb  will  soon  be  needed  for 
forcing,  and  where  the  Apple  crop  is  poor  this  will 
be  found  useful.  The  larger  portion  of  tlie  lea\  es 
may  now  be  removed  to  admit  air  and  moisture 
more  freely  to  the  roots  and  swell  up  the  crowns. 
Seakale  will,  with  autumn  rains,  make  a  later 
growth,  and  if  needed  for  early  forcing  should 
have  a  goodlj'  portion  of  the  old  leafage  removed. 
A  few  roots  may  be  lifted  if  very  early  supplies 
are  needed.  Those  placed  under  a  north  wall  for 
a  short  time  and  covered  with  leaves  or  mats  will 
force  more  readily  than  roots  lifted  direct  and 
placed  in  heat.  When  the  root  crops,  such  as 
Potatoes,  have  been  lifted,  it  may  not  be  con- 
venient at  once  to  dig  the  land  ;  indeed,  in  my 
case  it  is  much  too  dry.  It  may  be  hoed  and  raked 
over  to  clear  weeds  and  rubbish  and  present  a  neat 
appearance.  The  walks  will  now  repay  for  more 
attention  in  the  way  of  sweeping  and  rolling.  I 
notice  edgings  of  Box  are  making  much  later 
growth  than  usual.  This  should  be  lightly  cut  if 
portions  have  grown  more  in  some  parts  than 
others. 

Si'RiNO  Caee.\ge. — I  have  this  season  had  more 
trouble  with  the  July  sown  Cabbage  than  ever  I 
remember.  The  seed  in  the  first  place  germinated 
badly,  and  there  was  a  difficulty  in  keeping  birds 
from  the  tender  seedlings,  while  the  heat  and 
drought  caused  so  many  plants  to  go  blind,  that  I 
fear  in  many  gardens  plants  are  scarce.  This  i-s 
more  annoying  in  such  seasons  as  this  as  the 
winter  green  crop  will  be  scarce,  it  being  impos- 
sible to  plant  owing  to  drought  and  heat.  To 
make  up  for  lost  time  it  will  be  well  to  make  later 
plantings.  I  advised  sowing  later  in  case  of  the 
earliest  lot  being  too  large.  These  later  plants 
will  now  be  small,  but  they  will  soon  go  away  if 
we  can  only  get  some  rain.  The  earlier-planted 
lots  do  not  look  any  too  well,  and  will,  I  fear,  not 
be  reliable.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  advisable 
to  make  a  larger  planting  of  the  second  or  later 
sowing,  and  any  small  seedlings  left  over  will 
prove  serviceable  for  February  or  March  planting. 
If  these  are  pricked  out  in  rows  a  few  inches 
apart  they  will  make  a  better  growth  than  if  left 
in  the  seed  bed.  It  is  well  to  make  the  soil 
firm  if  at  all  light  previous  to  planting.  Cole- 
worts  grown  for  latest  supplies  will  he  valuable 
this  season.  These  made  little  growth  earlier  in 
the  season,  and  now  will  well  repay  for  supplies  of 
food  in  the  way  of  liquid  manure  or  a  fertiliser 
given  in  rainy  weather. 

Late  dwarf  Beaxs. — Some  few  weeks  ago  I 
advised  sowing  these  for  the  latest  supply.  I 
fear  in  many  gardens,  unless  ample  supplies  of 
moisture  have  been  given,  the  plants  will  not  be 
so  good  as  usual.  On  the  other  hand,  if  at  all 
strong  there  will  be  a  fair  return,  as  the  season  so 
far  has  favoured  setting.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  plants.  Any  kind  of  protection  that 
will  ward  off  night  frost  will  suffice.  If  frames  or 
glazed  sashes  can  be  spared,  so  much  the  better. 
I  use  thatched  hurdles,  which  can  be  readily 
placed  in  position  at  night  and  are  most  effective 
protectors,  as  after  the  Bean  crop  is  cleared  they 
come  in  for  the  late  Cauliflower  or  early  Broccoli 
when  lifted  and  placed  close  together.  With  late 
Beans  the  most  important  detail  is  to  aflmit 
ample  light  to  the  plants,  as  the  pods  swell  more 
slowly  at  tliis  season.  By  removing  old  leaf- 
growth  and  keeping  clean  the  pods  will  grow  till 
the  end  of  this  month.  It  will  be  well  to  give 
the  plants  assistance  in  the  way  of  moisture  and 
food,  and  to  water  so  that  the  plant  is  dry  by 
nightfall.  In  mild  autumns  I  have  had  good 
pods  well  into  November  from  late  sow-ings. 

Winter  Spinach. — Like  most  of  the  shallow 
rooting  crops,  the  plants  sown  in  July  or  early 
August  are  not  so  good  as  usual,  owing  to  the 
drought.     On  the  other  hand,  in  northern  locali- 


ties there  has  been  a  heavy  rainfall.  I  would 
advise  thinning  at  this  season,  as  a  thick  plant  is 
the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  frost,  and  winter 
Spinach  should  be  grown  as  hardv  as  possible. 
More  crops  are  lost  by  thick  sowing  and  leaving 
the  seedlings  too  thick.  Plants  sufl'ering  from 
drought  wiU  well  repay  liberal  supplies  of  moisture. 
Previous  to  watering  it  is  well  to  give  a  dressing 
of  soot  to  assist  growth  and  at  the  same  time 
give  that  healthy  green  colour  so  much  liked.  If 
liquid  manure  can  be  spared.  Spinach  will  take  it 
freely.  I  find  it  best  to  give  it  diluted  if  at  all 
strong.  Far  better  give  it  often  than  in  a  fresh 
state.  Late-sown  plants  should  be  thinned  as 
soon  as  they  a.'e  large  enough  to  handle,  and  also 
given  a  dressing  of  soot  to  ward  oft'  slugs,  which 
have  a  weakness  for  the  young  seedlings.  These 
late-sown  plants  will  give  a  good  supply  next 
spring,  when  the  earlier  sown  are  running  to  seed 
and  before  the  spring-sown  is  ready. 

Celerv,  no  matter  whether  early  or  late,  with 
me  and  many  others  is,  I  regret  to  note,  so  badly 
infested  with  the  fly  or  grub,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  it  down,  whatever  precautions  have  been 
taken.  My  hope  now  is  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
month  the  climatic  changes  must  be  in  favour  of 
a  cleaner  growth.  W^ant  of  moisture  is  the  cause 
of  the  pest  having  made  such  headway.  Soot 
dressings  and  hand-picking  are  the  usual  reme- 
dies, but  one  can  only  go  so  far  with  the  latter.  I 
recently  saw  plants  without  a  leaf,  but  this  is 
worse  than  the  fly,  as  in  such  a  condition  the 
plants  will  fail  to  grow.  It  will  be  well  to  leave 
any  plants  so  affected  as  long  as  possible  without 
moulding  up.  If  the  planes  are  well  fed,  clean 
leafage  will  soon  be  made.  I  have  found  a  weak 
solution  of  soluble  petroleum  given  at  night  do 
more  good  than  soot  dressings.  The  pest  is  in  a 
measure  proof  against  dressings  of  any  kind,  but 
I  notice  it  does  not  spread  to  the  foliage  that  has 
been  well  covered  with  the  mi.xture  advised. 

L.\TE  Celerv. — The  plants  should  get  liberal 
supplips  of  water  at  the  roots  previous  to  earthing 
up.  In  my  case  the  soil  is  so  dry  that  much  rain 
will  be  required  before  it  would  reach  the  roots. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  give  a  final  watering  before 
moulding  up,  and  a  little  salt  will  add  to  the 
flavour.  This  is  best  given  before  water  is 
applied,  as  then  it  reaches  the  roots  more  readily. 
All  plants,  either  late  or  early,  previous  to  being 
earthed  up  will  have  made  some  small  leafage, 
which  is  now  best  removed.  At  the  same  time 
side  shoots  should  be  pulled  away.  If  the  roots 
are  at  all  dry,  which  is  often  the  case,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  flood  the  rows  a  few  hours  before  moulding 
up.  Much  better  results  will  follow  if  the  latest 
plants  are  not  moulded  up  till  very  late.  Liberal 
supplies  of  food  may  still  be  given,  but  avoid 
liquid  manure  in  a  crude  state.  This  is  not  good 
at  any  time,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
A  little  soil  may  be  given  the  plants  fortnightly, 
but  leave  the  final  earthing  up  as  long  as  the 
weather  is  open.  S.  M. 
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THE  FRENCH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

OF  LONDON.* 

It  is  always  pleasing  to  watch  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  .a  w  ell-managed  society,  be  it 
specially  concerned  with  horticulture  or  not. 
The  French  Horticultural  Society  of  London  has 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  position,  for 
although  only  established  nine  years  ago,  and 
never  having  the  attractions  of  a  show  at  its  com- 
mand, it  musters,  according  to  the  annual  report, 
424  members,  many  of  whom  are  well  known  in 
their  several  departments  and  comprise  residents 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  society's  annual  publication  now  under 
notice  is  certainly  cs  interesting  and  as  well  pro- 
duced as  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  the  matter 
leaves  little  or   nothing  to  be  desired.     It  is,  of 


*  "  Bulletin  de  la  Sooiete  Franijaise  d' Horticulture 
(le  Loudres."  (20,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C.) 


course,  chiefly  intended  for  members,  but  much 
that  it  contains  will  commend  itself  to  others  than 
those  on  the  muster  roll  of  the  society.  Leaving 
out  with  just  the  briefest  mention  the  lists  of 
officers,  members,  rules,  library  accessions  and 
the  like,  we  find  that  the  Bulletin  contains 
concise  reports  of  each  monthly  meeting  held 
during  the  past  year  together  with  a  special 
account  of  the  annual  dinner  held  in  Jannary,  a 
most  enjoyable  and  successful  gathering  and  one 
fast  increasing  in  popularity. 

The  purely  literary  portion  of  this  publication 
consists  of  a  series  of  papers  by  the  members  on 
such  subjects  as  Anthuriums,  Pelargoniums, 
Lilies,  Adiantums,  Fuchsias,  Bouvardias,  Orchids 
at  Kew,  Caladiums,  &c.,  some  of  which  indicate 
considerable  pains  being  taken  by  the  young 
authors,  one  of  the  most  notable  being  the  article 
on  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Exhibi- 
tions of  1S97.  Some  of  the  articles  are  illustrated 
and  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Harman-Payne 
forms  the  froniiispiece,  accompanied  by  a  notice- 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Geo.  Schneider,  the  worthy 
president  of  the  society,  whose  efforts  in  im- 
proving the  relations  bstween  English  and  con- 
tinental gardeners  are  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. 
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PLUMS  IN  1808. 

Gener.a^lly  speaking,  Plums  may  be  said  to- 
have  been  a  variable  crop.  In  some  gardens 
and  districts  there  were  heavy  crops,  in  others 
a  scarcity.  On  the  whole,  Plums  in  these 
gardens  have  been  very  good.  Some  trees  were 
so  heavily  laden  that  severe  thinning  had  to  be 
resorted  to  in  a  green  state,  and  in  the  case  of 
Victoria  and  Pond's  Seedling,  early  gathering 
for  daily  consumption  was  necessary  when 
ripening  to  allow  tlie  fruits  to  attain  a  normal 
size.  These  are  fine  cooking  and  preserving 
sorts,  and  are  prized  more  than  all  others  for 
these  purposes.  When  of  large  size  and  nicely 
ripened.  Pond's  Seedling  is  inquired  for  here  as- 
dessert,  although  it  is  not  usually  considered  as 
such.  It  is  a  long  time  since  Plums  were  so  late 
in  ripening  as  this  year.  In  early  August  none 
but  Early  Rivers  was  available  for  any  purpose. 
Washington,  Orleans,  and  (_)ullin's  Gage,  sorts 
I  can  usually  gather  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month,  were  then  almost  green,  and  at  any 
rate  quite  hard.  AVashington  was  in  use  at 
the  end  instead  of  the  first  week  of  August. 
Jefferson's,  another  very  useful  midseason  sort, 
I  can  usually  gather  in  quantity  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  ;  this  season  I  could  not 
gather  enough  for  one  dish  on  the  last  day, 
although  trees  occupy  east,  west,  and  south 
walls.  Much  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
Kirke's,  a  dark  Plum  of  similar  quality  to  the 
last  named.  Gages  of  all  kinds  have  beert 
abundant,  and,  taking  the  nature  of  the  season 
and  the  weight  of  the  crop  into  account,  they 
have  been  very  fine.  This  proves  that  the  roots 
of  the  trees  are  sufficiently  deep  to  escape  the 
much-prolonged  drought,  an  advantage  cer- 
tainly in  such  seasons  as  the  present  one  has 
been.  Trees  whose  roots  are  near  the  surface 
suffer  considerable  loss  of  vitality  in  cases  where 
no  water  is  available  for  them.  A  mulching 
checks  rapid  evaporation  and  wards  ofl',  to  some 
extent,  the  great  heat  from  the  sun,  but  it 
aftbrds  but  poor  relief  to  languishing  trees. 
Trees  in  this  latter  condition  cannot  lay  up  or 
provide  for  next  year's  crop  to  much  advantage  ; 
flowers  must  of  necessity  be  under.sized  and 
weakly.  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  one  of  the  finest 
of  autumn  Plums,  is  at  the  end  of  September 
only  available  to  a  small  extent,  although  several 
trees  occupy  spaces  on  west  walls.  Each  tree, 
however,   carries   a   fair  quantity,   so  that  the 
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supply  will  last  well  into  October,  if  not  until 
the  end  of  the  month.  This  Plum  ought  to 
find  II  i)liico  in  every  garden  where  wall  .space 
can  be  found,  preferably  on  an  east  or  west 
aspect.  It  possesses  such  fine  substance  th.'it 
it  does  not  soon  decay  after  it  has  ri[iened  like 
most  summer  Plums  and  (iages.  Sometimes 
it  can  be  saved  until  the  middle  of  November 
when  wrajiped  carefully  in  tissue  paper  and 
stored  in  a  uniformly  cool  and  dry  place.  I 
have  not  been  successful  in  continuing  even 
a  small  supply  so  late  as  that  date,  but  pro- 
bably this  was  from  want  of  the  ideal  store 
in  wliioh  to  keep  them.  One  thing  is  assured, 
that  wlien  such  delicious  Plums  can  be  produced 
in  November  they  are  appreciated,  because 
then  fruit  is  limited  in  jiointof  variety.  Prince 
Englebert  and  Grand  Duke,  two  black  Plums, 
more  suitable  for  cooking  than  dessert,  are  sure 
bearers  and  most  useful.  This  year  they  eacli 
carried  a  full  crop  arid  continued  a  supply  suc- 
cessionally  throughout  the  month  of  September. 
Ooe's  Late  Red  has  a  lighter  crop  than  usual  ; 
Blue  Impi'ratrice  bears  a  greater  quantity. 
These  latter  sorts,  though  small,  are  most 
<lesirable  for  late  autumn,  coming  into  use,  as 
they  do,  when  main  crops  are  over.  Monarch, 
of  which  I  have  but  one  tree,  is  this  year  with- 
out a  crop. 

Few  fruit  growers  will  readily  forget  the 
bitterly  cold  and  boisterous  winds  experienced 
in  Blarch,  damaging,  as  they  did,  so  much  early 
fruit  blossom.  Some  trees  here  being  fully  in 
bloom  had  a  double  thickness  of  fish-netting 
fixed  over  them  for  shelter,  but  at  the  time  it 
did  not  appear  probable  even  that  they  would 
derive  any  benefit  because  of  the  high  and 
searching  nature  of  the  fi'osty  winds.  Many, 
if  not  the  greater  portion,  of  the  early  blossoms 
were  undoubtedly  destroyed ;  those  opening  later 
from  the  base  of  the  spurs  escaped  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  produce  a  crop.  On  some  of  these 
early  trees  the  fruits  are  more  undersized  than 
usual,  attributable  no  doubt  to  the  loss  of  the 
strongest  and  best  placed  blossoms. 

Aphides  have  given  a  deal  of  trouble,  and 
would  have  been  more  so  but  for  the  early 
attack  on  them  with  an  insecticide.  Where 
they  have  been  left  unattended  the  trees  and 
crops  have  suffered  badly,  and  the  ill-effects 
will  be  carried  into  next  season.  Crippled 
leaves  and  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  trees 
carry  unpleasant  anticipations  of  a  more 
or  less  uncertain  character.  If  a  soaking  of 
manure  water  or  a  dressing  of  artificial  manure 
of  some  approved  kind  were  given  and  well 
carried  down  to  the  roots  by  rain,  much  help 
would  be  afforded.  Where  ajihides,  too,  are 
troublesome,  a  well-applied  dressing  of  petro- 
leum emulsion  would  not  be  without  good  re- 
.sults,  as  it  would  destroy  many  insects  lurking 
about  the  trees  and  in  crevices  of  the  walls. 
In  very  bad  cases  it  would  be  well  to  paint  the 
trees-— old  ones  in  particular —with  a  mixture 
containing  a  strong  insecticide,  removing  the  sur- 
face-soil from  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  replacing 
it  with  fresh  from  the  open  quarters  and  well 
away  from  fruit  trees.  There  are  great  destroy- 
ing powers  in  hot  water  as  apjilied  to  insects 
on  trees.  Applied  with  the  syringe  as  hot  as 
the  hand  can  bear  it,  many  tender-coated  insect 
pests  can  be  destroyed,  but  this  remedy  is  only 
admissible  after  or  about  the  time  of  the  leaf- 
fall  in  autumn.  W.  S. 

Ruod  Asliton,  Wilis. 


Keeping  "Walnuts.— At  p.  272  "J.  G.  W." 

asks  as  to  the  best  way  of  keeping  Walnuts.  After 
trying  many  methods,  I  cannot  find  one  to  equal 
keeping  them  in  clean  sand.  I  put  the  Walnuts 
into  big  flower-pots  in  layers,  covering  each  layer 


with  clean  coarse  sand.  I  use  silver  sand,  al- 
tliough  any  rough  sand  will  do  just  us  well. 
When  finished,  the  pots  are  placed  on  a  damp 
l)rick  floor  in  the  fruit  room.  Boxes  or  pans  of 
any  kind  would  do  just,  as  well,  although  1  prefer 
earthenware  ve.ssols.  When  tlicso  arc  wanted  for 
use  I  brush  them  with  a  still'  brush  to  remove  the 
sand.  In  this  way  1  have  had  Walnuts  good  up 
to  Jlarch.  I  have  adopted  this  plan  during  the 
last  ten  years.  The  best  way  I  can  keep  Filberts 
or  Cob  Nuts  is  to  put  them  into  a  dry  box  and 
l)lace  them  without  anytliing  amongst  them  in 
the  same  position  as  the  Walnuts. — Dorset. 

Ripened  wood.— I  fully  agree  with  "  H.  R." 
(p.  195)  that  we  may  have  too  well-ripened  wood. 
I  have  seen  young  Vines  fail  badly  because  of  the 
wood  being  so  hard  and  dry  owing  to  premature 
ripening,  that  the  Vines,  though  strong,  would 
not  break,  the  crop  being  poor  in  consequence. 
Much  depends  also  how  near  the  rods  are  to  the 
glass,  and  if  at  all  close,  far  better  shade  slightly 
than  lose  the  large  leaves,  which  have  so  impor- 
tant a  part  to  play  in  the  swelling  up  of  the  buds. 
Three  years  ago  I  had  two  houses  of  young  Vines. 
One  lot  was  ripened  off  much  earlier  than  the 
other,  being  needed  for  early  forcing.  The  crop 
was  very  poor.  The  ^'ines  allowed  to  make  later 
growth  and  not  stO))ped  so  hard  were  all  I  could 
wish.  There  is  no  gain  in  roasting  the  wood. 
The  growth  of  the  plant  is  checked.  Over-ripened 
wood  does  not  facilitate  forcing.  One  cannot 
force  soft  wood,  but  there  is  the  happy  medium 
"  H.  R."  so  well  describes. — W. 

Ripening  pot  Vines. — I  never  had  pot  Vines 
looking  so  well  as  those  which  have  been  grown 
without  bottom-heat  and  allowed  to  make  a 
liberal  top-growth.  It  will  be  well  to  now  reduce 
the  side  growths  and  cut  back  hard  to  the  first 
lateral  growth.  There  can  now  be  no  question  as 
to  the  rqjeness  of  the  wood.  The  Vines  will  now 
benefit  by  exposure,  but  it  is  well  to  see  that  the 
roots  get  ample  supplies  of  moisture.  I  have  not 
moved  my  Vines  of  late  years,  as  often  when 
placed  in  the  open  the  winds  twist  the  canes 
about  and  the  roots  sutler  if  the  pots  are  exposed. 
The  sashes  on  the  pits  are  taken  away  and  the 
rods  syringed  freely,  and  they  ripen  up  grandly. 
When  we  get  frost  the  leaves  soon  fall.  Many 
pot  Vines  bleed  badly  when  shifted,  this  showing 
the  necessity  of  cutting  back  the  canes  to  the 
desired  length  and  shortening  the  laterals  so  that 
the  cut  portion  is  well  healed  over.  I  always  get 
this  work  done  by  the  end  of  August.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  ripen  up  the  canes  and  prune  close 
to  the  main  stem  a  little  later. — G.  W.  S. 

Blackberries.— \\ith  reference  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's note,  I  have  experimented  with  various 
kinds  of  Blackberries  for  several  years,  the  result 
being  that  the  only  one  worth  growing  is  the 
Parsley -leaved  variety  (Rubus  laciniatus).  Plants 
of  this  which  have  been  in  their  present  position 
for  five  years  have  borne  a  large  crop  every  year 
after  the  first.  This  year  they  average  5  lbs.  each. 
In  the  same  row,  planted  alternately,  I  have  Wil- 
son Junior,  not  one  of  which  has  ripened  a  single 
fruit.  The  ground  is  sandy,  very  dry  and  poor, 
and  fit  for  nothing  else.  Wet  or  dry,  cold  or 
hot,  the  fruit  is  always  good  and  well  ripened  ;  it 
is  the  only  crop  which  never  fails.  The  fruits 
average  from  twice  to  three  times  the  weight  of 
the  best  samples  of  the  wild  varietj-.  Blackberries 
would  be  a  paying  crop  where  nothing  else  would 
grow.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  crops 
as  I  get  can  only  be  obtained  by  manuring.  In 
favourable  situations  I  have  seen  this  variety 
growing  on  a  wall  covered  w-ith  a  solid  mass  of 
fruit,  the  canes  being  quite  18  feet  high.  My 
experience  only  is  on  the  poorest  ground,  where 
I  never  expected  it  to  fruit  at  all. — Tnos. 
FLETfHKR,  Grappenhull,  Che.s/iirc. 

Value  of  early  Peaches  in  the  south  of 
France. — A  dozen  of  the  principal  producers, 
writes  M.  Nardy  Prre  in  Lc  Janlin,  of  the 
Hyeres  region  gather  each  from  .SOOU  to  (iOOO 
kilos  of  the  fruit  (3  to  6  tons).  One  estate,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  managed  in  I'rovence  and  is 
known  as  La  Decapris  at  Hyeres,  belonging  to 


M.  Raymond  Aurrau,  produces  a  crop  of  early 
.Vmerican  Peaches  annually  weighing  between 
"lO  and  (iO  tons.  The  last  crop  was  much  less  ;  iti 
oidy  reached  10  tons  of  Amsden  .Tune  and 
.Mcxiiniler  and  4  tons  of  Hale's  Early.  A  quite 
abnormal  occurrence  of  frost  on  March  2.5  and  2(i 
destroyed  three-fourths  of  the  crop.  In  the  same 
region  of  Hyi'res  another  estate  known  as  the 
Oratoire,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  de  Laremty, 
and  comprising  alluvial  lands  in  the  very  rich 
valley  of  the  river  Le  Gapeau,  competes  with 
La  Drcapris  in  tlio  i|uantity  of  early  American 
Peaches  grown  and  exported.  The  last  crop  at 
the  Oratoire,  which,  happily,  escaped  the  frost  of 
March  2.')  and  26,  amounted  in  Amsden  .Tune 
and  Alexander  to  '.i't  tons,  and  in  Hale's  Early  to 
15  tons.  We  certainly  do  not  exaggerate  in 
calculating  as  200,  and  possibly  2.50,  tons  the 
total  ([uantity  of  early  American  Peaches  put 
upon  the  railways  of  the  last  gathering. 

Bees  and  fruit.  — In  Tmk  (iAUUEX  (p.  2GI) 
under  the  heading  "  Destroyers,"  Mr.  E.  Bur- 
rell  makes  the  following,  to  me  .astounding,  state- 
ment :  "  So  far  as  the  softer  fruits  are  concerned, 
bees  at  this  season  of  theyeararoijuiteas  destruc- 
tive as  wasps."  I  have  little  doubt  that  on  his 
.attention  being  called  to  the  matter  he  will  admit 
that  he  has  unwittingly  exaggerated  ;  but  as  one 
who  for  many  years  has  taken  an  equal  pleasure 
in  bee-keeping  and  gardening,  I  am  anxious  to 
ascertain  whether  even  a  softer  impeachment  can 
be  fairly  made  against  my  favourites.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  bees  deprived  by  a  greedy  or  ignorant 
owner  of  the  stores  they  had  laid  up  for  the  winter 
may  under  the  pressure  attack  fruit  sufficiently 
sugary,  such  as  Grapes,  especially  if  there  should 
be  no  neighbouring  hive  to  rifle.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned to  defend  their  morality.  Personally, 
however,  I  have  never  once  seen  a  bee  attacking 
any  fruit,  and  my  gardener,  just  questioned,  tells 
the  same  tale.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
several  British  bees  somewhat  closely  resemble 
the  honey-bee,  while  "  at  this  season  of  the  year "' 
an  insect  commonly  known  as  the  drone-fly  is 
abroad  in  great  numbers,  and  this  is  constantly 
mistaken  for  honey-bees,  as  in  company  with 
them  it  is  seen  sporting  about  the  blossoms 
of  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  other  autumnal  plants. 
For  this  reason  the  evidence  of  those  thoroughly 
familiar  with  hive  bees  would  be  most  valuable, 
but  I  shall  be  grateful  to  your  readers  for  any 
definite  information,  favourable  or  otherwise. 
Should  their  experience  happen  to  be  adverse,  I 
beg  that  they  will  kindly  mention  whether  they 
have  often  witnessed  the  offence  or  whether  the 
instance  quoted  is  exceptional. — H,  J.O.  Walkkb, 
Lteford,  Budleigh  Snllertoa. 


WET    AUTUMNS    AND    POT    STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

Gardeners  who  have  to  produce  ripe  Straw- 
berries in  February  or  March  are  often  disap- 
pointed after  a  wet  autumn  by  their  first  early 
batches  of  plants  going  blind  or  failing  to  throw 
up  trusses  of  sufficient  strength.  In  many  gar- 
dens, however,  this  might  to  a  great  extent  be 
prevented  bj'  a  little  timely  precaution.  For 
instance,  where  there  is  a  range  of  cold  pits  or 
frames  the  plants  might  be  placed  in  them,  say  at 
the  end  of  August,  the  lights  being  tilted  over 
them  during  wet  weather  and  entirely  removed 
when  fine.  Of  course,  care  will  be  needed  never 
to  let  the  plants  suffer  from  want  of  water,  as 
they  will  dry  more  quickly  than  those  in  the 
open  air.  If  the  frames  are  not  wanted  for  other 
things,  the  plants  may  remsiin  in  them  until 
taken  indoors  in  November.  There  is  no  need 
thus  to  treat  the  later  batches,  as  these,  having  a 
longer  season  of  rest,  are  better  prepared  for  the 
work  when  time  for  forcing  arrives.  Varieties 
which  naturally  produce  many  crowns  are  not  so 
well  suited  for  forcing  as  those  which  as  a  rule 
produce  but  one  or  two,  although  \'icomte3se 
Hericart  de  Thury  is  an  exception.  Conspicuous 
amongst  the  first-named  section  are  Royal  Sove- 
reign, La  Grosae  Suor^e,  and  the  old  Keens'  Seed- 
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ling.  Some  gardeners  make  a  practice  of  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  crowns  to  one  on  each  plant 
when  more  are  formed.  lb  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  only  guarantee  for  success  in  fruit- 
ing early  Strawberries  is  layering  early  and  giving 
the  plants  a  position  fully  exposed  to  sun  and 
air.  Plants  are  sometimes  stood  by  the  sides  of 
walks  where  pyramid  Apple  or  Pear  trees  over- 
shadow them,  but  in  such  a  position  they  stand 
but  a  poor  chance  of  early  maturity.  I  knew 
one  gardener — and  it  is  a  good  plan  where  ground 
is  plentiful — who  always  selected  a  plot  from 
which  Peas  or  Cauliflowers  had  been  cleared,  had 
it  dusted  with  lime,  and  raked  over.  His  pot 
Strawberries,  as  soon  as  severed  from  the  parent 
plants,  were  set  thereon  four  rows  abreast,  then  a 
'2-feet  alley.  In  due  time  every  other  plant  was 
removed  and  more  rows  made.  The  position  was 
one  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  south,  where  the 
plants  reaped  the  benefit  of  every  ray  of  sun- 
shine.           J-  C. 

Badly-sliaped  Apples. — Whatever  may  be 
the  cropping  qualities  of  an  Apple,  however  fine 
it  may  look  on  the  tree,  and  however  attractive 
its  general  aspects,  yet  if  it  be  of  bad  shape  or 
entail  much  waste  in  the  preparation  for  table, 
then  is  it  less  deserving  of  praise  than  are  other 
varieties  that  are  of  better  shape  and  more 
economical.  I  could  but  notice  that  the  finer  the 
fruits  of  Bramley's  Seedling  shown  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  the  more  were  they  objectionable  as 
cookers.  That  was  also  the  opinion  of  one  of  our 
leading  market  growers.  Another  much-praised 
Apple  which  comes  into  the  same  category  is 
Cox's  Pomona.  Both  these  have  the  stems  deeply 
inserted  in  a  large  hollow  cavity,  and  the  eyes 
also  are  almost  as  deep. — A.  D. 

Plum  Washington. — Many  failures  with  this 
Plum  are,  I  think,  due  to  the  trees  having  a  too 
rich  root-run.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  and  if 
planted  in  a  deep  rich  border  is  sure  to  disap- 
point, making  rank  growth  year  after  year.  It 
requires  a  poor  soil,  with  abundance  of  old 
mortar  rubble  added,  this  being  made  firm,  and  a 
few  slates  or  tiles  placed  beneath  to  keep  strong 
roots  from  descending.  Even  then  it  may  re- 
quire root-pruning  once  or  twice  to  induce  fer- 
tiUty,  but  when  once  fruitful  it  is  a  grand  Plum, 
delicious  in  tarts  or  made  into  jam,  and  when 
ripened  on  a  west  wall  quite  tit  for  dessert. 
Those  whose  locality  permits  of  its  being  pl-anted 
as  a  standard  generally  find  that  it  takes  some 
years  for  it  to  arrive  at  a  profitable  state. — 
Norwich. 

Stone  fruits  at  the  Crystal  Palace.— Prob- 
ably the  display  of  stone  fruits  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  during  the  recent  fruit  show  was  never 
equalled  so  late  in  the  season.  Peaches,  Plums 
and  Nectarines  were  a  grand  show  indeed,  the 
lateness  of  the  season  making  it  possible  to  show 
very  many  varieties  that  in  ordinary  years  are 
over  by  the  middle  of  September.  It  may  be 
considered  strange  that  this  should  be  so,  as  we 
have  had  months  of  almost  unbroken  sunshine  and 
great  heat  during  the  daytime,  but  this  has  not 
made  up  for  the  coldness  and  dulness  experienced 
over  nearly  as  long  a  period  in  the  early  summer. 
The  competition  in  all  the  classes  for  stone  fruits 
was  very  keen,  and  many  grand  dishes  had  to  be 
passed  by  without  recognition  by  the  judges. 
The  analysis  of  the  exhibits  will  be  interesting 
reading,  and  may  stand  unique  for  many  years  to 
come.— .J.  C.  T. 

Iiate  Nectarines. — The  number  of  late  var- 
ieties of  Nectarines  is  not  anything  in  like  pro- 
portion to  that  of  Peaches,  still  there  are  a  few 
varieties  which  lengthen  the  supply,  and  these 
should  be  grown  wherever  this  delicious  fruit  is 
esteemed.  Taking  them  in  their  order  of  ripen- 
ing, Spenser  is  a  fine  highly-coloured  kind,  being, 
when  ripened  under  favourable  conditions,  of  a 
beautiful  mahogany  colour.  The  flavour  is  rich 
and  luscious,  and  the  tree  bears  well.  It  is  a  great 
favourite  with  exhibitors.  Another  deliciously 
flavoured  late  Nectarine  is  Victoria,  but  this 
variety  requires  careful  cultivation,  as  the  fruit 
is  liable  to  crack.     A  good  light  position  and  a 


warm,  well-drained  border  are  the  conditions 
necessary  to  ensure  success.  It  is  advisable  to 
give  these  the  protection  of  a  cool  house,  although 
in  the  warmer  counties  the  two  first-named  may 
ripen  on  an  open  wall. — J.  C,  Norwkli. 


PEAR  BEURRE  CLAIRGEAU. 

This  Pear  is  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  It  is  a  special  market  favourite, 
a  large,  handsome  fruit,  and  it  rarely  fails  to 
crop  ;  indeed,  grown  in  bush  form  on  the 
Quince  stock  it  is  very  fine.  On  the  Pear, 
in  standard  form,  it  gives  a  smaller  return,  but 
always  saleable.  This  is  a  second-rate  fruit  as 
regards  quality,  but  if  gathered  before  it  is 
quite  ripe  it  is  equal  to  some  of  less  size  and 
given  a  better  name  for  quality  alone.  It  comes 
in  during  October — and  should  not  be  stored, 
but  gathered   and    disposed    of.     It   is   finely 


how  short  a  time  it  takes  the  Duke  to  ripen  after 
the  berries  commence  to  soften. — J.  C. 

Peach  Bsllegfarde. — In  his  notes  on  Princess 
of  Wales  Peach,  "H"  (p.  25.5)  alludes  to  that 
excellent  late  variety  Bellegarde  as  being  a  pale- 
coloured  Peach,  the  fact  being  that  it  is  one  of  the 
darkest  Peaches  in  existence  when  grown  well 
exposed  to  the  light.  "  H  "  must  either  be  grow- 
ing another  variety  under  this  name  or  the  con- 
ditions are  unfavourable  for  colouring.  Bellegarde 
was  shown  by  many  exhibitors  at  the  fruit  show" 
recently  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  the  colour  was  quite  dark.  Bellegarde, 
as  generally  grown,  is  identical  with  the  French 
Galande,  and  there  is,  or  was,  I  believe,  some 
years  ago,  a  variety  grown  in  France  under  the 
name  of  Bellegarde  that  was  worthless  in  this 
country.  This  may  possibly  be  the  Peach  grown 
by  "  H,"  though  it  is  not  very  likely,  as  it  was  so 
little  cared  about  when  tried  that  it  is  not  now 
catalogued  by  any  of  our  fruit  nurserymen.  The 
true  Bellegarde,  as  grown  by  me,  takes  on  a  deep 


Pear  Beurre  Clairgeau. 


coloured,  and  is  not  a  coarse  grower, 
well  in  light  soils. 


It  does 


Grape    Duke   of   Buccleuch. — I    was  very 

pleased  to  see  from  "  E.  M.'s  ''  note  (p.  '234)  that 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  Grapes  at  Gunton  were 
fine  again  this  year.  Several  years  ago  I  saw  the 
splendid  bunches  that  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Allan  in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  at 
Manchester  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Thomson, 
and  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  pity  it  w.is 
this  fine  Grape  could  not  be  as  well  grown  in 
every  garden.  The  Vine  at  ( lunton  is  not  on  its 
own  roots,  being  worked,  I  think,  on  Alnwick 
Seedling.  I  have  found  Golden  Queen  an  excel- 
lent stock  for  the  Duke.  When  at  Coddington 
Hall  I  put  a  bottle  graft  on  to  Golden  Queen,  the 
result  being  that  the  young  rod  grew  strongly, 
but  not  grossly,  as  it  so  often  does  when  on  its 
own  roots,  and  produced  Vjunches  freely,  these 
being  of  good,  not  sensational,  size,  the  berries 
also  colouring  well  and  being  quite  free  from  the 
well  known  and  ruinous   spot.     It  is  wonderful 


crimson-purple  hue  near  the  apex  or  on  the 
exposed  side,  and  is  highly  coloured  almost  all 
over  except  where  it  hugs  the  wall  or  is  shaded 
in  any  way.  It  is  certainly  a  grand  late  Peach,  of 
hardy  constitution,  and  a  good  grower.  To  dub 
it  a  pale  variety  is  to  rob  it  of  one  of  itsj'great 
attractions. — J.  C.  T. 

Leaf-curl  in  Peaches. — There  was  nothing, 
says  P.  C.  Reynolds  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  in 
the  climatic  condition  of  last  winter  to  discourage 
Peach  growers  ;  the  winter  was  unusually  mild. 
Only  on  one  or  two  nights  in  the  early  part  of 
February  did  the  mercury  fall  below  zero,  and 
then  only  about  2°,  and  every  Peach  grower  was 
satisfied  when  winter  departed  that  the  fruit-buds 
were  alive  and  sound.  The  fruit-buds  were  in- 
deed all  right,  and  gave  promise  of  a  large  yield 
of  fruit ;  but  when  the  leaf-buds  began  to  unfold 
in  early  May  the  temperature  ruled  low  and  the 
growth  of  the  young  leaves  was  slow.  Whether 
that  was  the  cause  of  what  followed,  or  whether 
there  were  other  causes,  is  unknown  ;  but  in  the 
latter  part  of   May  the  Peach  leaf-curl  fungus. 
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(Taphrina  iloformans)  began  to  develop,  and  soon 
covered  most  of  the  foliage.  Some  varieties  wore 
allectod  much  worse  than  others.  The  early 
varieties,  such  as  Alexander,  Amsden,  and  Water- 
loo, almost  entirely  escaped  and  bore  good  crops, 
but  thoso  varieties  are  not  largely  grown  for 
market  because  of  their  tendency  to  rot,  and  also 
because  they  arc  partially  clingstones.  The  Early 
Rivers,  the  best  and  most  extensively  grown  of 
early  varieties,  was  badly  atl'ected  with  the 
fungus.  Mountain  Hose  was  somewhat  affected, 
but  not  badly.  Among  other  varieties  planted  to 
some  extent  in  this  vicinity,  Foster,  Elberta, 
Crosby,  Crawford's  Late,  Hill's  Chili,  Oldmixon 
Free,  and  Stump  the  World  were  badly  afTected. 
<;enerally  nearly  all  the  leaves  were  more  or  less 
covered  with  the  fungus,  causing  them  to  thicken, 
curl,  and  change  colour  to  a  whitish  t'reen,  and 
soon  wither  and  drop  from  the  trees.  The  young 
fruit,  no  longer  having  the  leaves  to  prepare  their 
food,  also  dropped.  Dormant  leaf-buds  soon 
began  to  swell  and  unfold,  and  the  trees  were 
again  clothed  in  green  foliage.  But  there  were 
no  dormant  fruit-buds  to  push  forth,  and  the 
trees  remained  fruitless.  Of  all  the  varieties  of 
Peaches  grown  in  Monroe  Count)',  New  York, 
Crawford's  Early  was  most  exempt  from  the  fatal 
malady,  and  that  is  the  great  market  Peach  of  a 
gcod  portion  of  Western  New  York. 


PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES  FOR  PROFIT. 

TiiK  present-day  planter  of  fruit  trees  for  profit 
has  far  greater  advantages,   so  far  as   varieties 
are   concerned,    than   those   who   planted    thirty 
years  ago.     The  prolific  character  of  many  of  the 
newer  sorts   of  Apples  and   Plums  enables   the 
grower  to  realise  heavier  profits  than  were  pos- 
sible previous  to  their  introduction  to  the  public, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  much  shorter  time  in  which 
many  of   them  arrive   at   maturity.     Those  who 
contemplate  forming  new  plantations  for  profit 
should    be  careful   to  make  the  best  selection. 
Taking  Plums  first,  a  few  sorts,  such  as  Victoria, 
Pond's  Seedling,  and  White  Magnum  Bonum,  are 
equal   to  any   of    the   more   recently  introduced 
varieties,  but  Magnum  Bonum  in  standard  form 
is    only    fit    for    the    warmer    counties.      Black 
Diamond,  though  a  fine  Plum  and  pretty  certain 
on  a  wall,  is  often  disappointing  as  a  standard, 
and  though  many  plant  it,  it  is  only  to  find  that 
after  fickle  springs  the  tree  is  minus  fruit  owing 
to  the  tenderness  of  the  bloom.     Rivers'  Early 
Prolific   is  still  indispensable  for   market,  as  it 
invariably  carries  a  crop,  and   being  when  well 
ripened    fit    for  dessert,  always  sells  well.     To 
follow   it.   Early   Violet,   a   Plum   comparatively 
little    known   out    of    the  midlands,   should    be 
planted  in  cjuantity.     In  size  and  general  appear- 
ance it  much  resembles  Early  Rivers,  carrying  a 
dense  bloom  and  being  delicious  for  tarts  or  for 
jam.     Judging  from  the  quantities  of  this  Plum 
offered  for  sale  in  Norwich  last  August,  I  ima- 
gine that  trees  had  been  pretty  freely  planted  in 
East  Anglia.    It  is  a  prodigious  croppar.    Sultan, 
a  large  deep  red  Plum,  something  after  the  style 
of  Prince  of  Wales,  ripening  at  the  end  of  August, 
is  a  first-rate  market  variety,  a  heavy  and  regular 
cropper,  and  of   excellent  flavour  when  cooked. 
Denniston's  Superb,  though  small,  must  be   in- 
cluded in  the  list,  as  quite  small  trees  crop  heavily 
and  the  flavour  is  equal  to  any  of  the  Gages.      It 
will  hang  a  good  while  on   the  trees  when  ripe  ; 
colour  greenish  yellow.     One  of  the  best  additions 
to  market  Plums  is  The  Czar.     I  saw  it  fruiting 
well  in  a  Norfolk  orchard  on  quite  young  trees, 
the  fruit  hanging  in  clusters  and  standing  wet 
weather  without  cracking.    Pershore  Yellow°Egg, 
a  medium-sized  golden  Plum  grown  by  the  acre 
in   Worcestershire,   is  indispensable.      It    is  an 
enormous   cropper  and  of   such  fine  colour   for 
jam-making,   that  I  am   told  large  quantities  of 
jam   made  of  this  Plum  are  sold   for  Apricot,  a 
small  percentage  of  Apricot  being  added.     I  think 
all  market  growers  should  plant  a  small  breadth 
of  Wyedale.     It  will  hang  till  November,  and  is 
then  splendid  for  tarts  or  stewing.      It   is   ex- 
tremely hardy  and  a  sure  cropper. 


.\3  to  Apjjlcs,  unless  a  very  speedy  disposal  can 
bo  ctrectcci,  1  think  it  is  folly  to  plant  many  of 
tlio  soft-flesliod  early  dessert  kinds.  Tlio  white 
.luneating,  ripening  at  the  end  of  July  and  kee|i- 
ing  fairly  well,  is  tho  best  of  this  section.  Of 
juicy  and  refreshing  flavour  and  a  certain  liearor 
it  always  .sells  readily.  The  showy  Lady  Sude- 
loy  follows,  and  for  gathering  at  the  end  of 
September  that  sweetest  of  all  autumn  Apples, 
^'ellow  Ingestre,  is  useful.  It  is  conical  in  shape, 
of  a  brilliant  golden  colour,  bears  regularly  and 
()rofuscly,  and  keeps  soundly  for  some  time.  For 
later  use,  where  the  soil  is  warm  and  the 
position  sheltered,  Cox's  Orange  I'ippin  and 
King  of  the  Pippins  may  be  depended  on, 
but  where  the  conditions  are  tlie  reverse, 
(iolden  Spire  and  Ross  Nonpareil,  a  very  hardy, 
capital  eating  Apple,  may  be  substituted  with 
Sturmer  Pippin  lor  spring  sale.  The  remarks 
as  to  the  folly  of  plantmg  too  many  soft-fleshed 
early  dessert  kinds  are  equally  applicable  to  cook- 
ing Apples.  My  choice  would  be  Lord  ( irosvenor, 
as  succeeding  where  Lord  Suffield  fails.  This 
last  fine  pale  amber-coloured  Apple  was,  I  believe, 
sent  out  by  a  Norwich  firm,  which  would  account 
for  it  being  so  extensively  planted  in  Norfolk. 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and  Pott's  Seedling  are 
useful  for  early  sale.  I  am  aware  the  Duchess  is 
easily  bruised,  but  its  brilliant  handsome  appear- 
ance always  takes  in  the  market  if  a  little  extra 
care  is  taken  in  the  packing.  New  Hawthornden 
is  a  grand  Apple  and  an  early  bearer.  Lady 
Henniker,  hardy  and  free,  is  excellent  either  for 
cooking  or  for  dessert.  Bismarck  is  a  grand  addi- 
tion to  market  Apples,  young  trees  bearing  well, 
the  fruit  having  size,  colour,  and  flavour  to  recom- 
mend it.  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  too  well  known 
to  need  describing,  is  A  1  in  every  respect. 
Alfriston  is  a  fine  late-keeping  excellent  cooking 
Apple,  and  so  is  Normanton  Wonder.  Blenheim 
Orange  is  too  long  in  coming  into  bearing  for  the 
ordinary  market  grower.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Warner's  King  and  Bramley's  Seedling.  The 
last  fruits  earlier  when  growing  in  a  strong  re- 
tentive loam.  J.  Crawford. 


EARLY-FORCED   FIGS. 

The  Fig  is  perhaps  the  most  easily  grown  of 
all  our  indoor  fruits,  and  yet  how  seldom  do  we 
see  good  early  crops.  This  is  undoubtedly 
accounted  for  by  the  sensitiveness  of  its  roots 
to  chills  or  anything  approaching  sourness  in 
the  border.  The  Fig,  if  grown  in  a  badly- 
drained  soil,  casts  its  fruits  ;  therefore,  anyone 
embarking  on  Fig  culture  should  provide 
thorough  drainage  for  the  plants  in  either  pots 
or  borders.  For  early  work  pot  plants  are 
decidedly  preferable  to  those  planted  out  unless 
the  border  can  be  artificially  heated,  and,  un- 
fortunately, this  condition  is  rarely  obtainable. 
To  start,  the  pots,  or  tubs  as  the  case  may  be, 
should  be  placed  in  a  bottom-heat  of  00°,  and 
the  balls  of  soil  kept  moistened  with  water  5' 
warmer  than  the  temperature  of  the  roots.  If 
need  be,  stimulants  may  be  used,  for  Figs  are 
gross  feeders,  and  any  assistance  in  this  way 
will  be  compensated  by  the  crop.  As  the  sea- 
son advances,  the  temperature  of  the  bed  and 
the  water  employed  may  be  raised  to  0.5°  or  70'. 
The  warmth  of  the  house  throughout  the  grow- 
ing period  should  be,  if  anything,  below  that  of 
the  roots.  Checks  to  growth  should  also  be 
.strictly  guarded  against,  for  it  will  be  found 
that  a  sudden  chill  is  almost  as  detrimental  to 
a  crop  as  a  chill  is  to  the  plant's  roots. 

By  carefully  carrying  out  these  items  in  con- 
nection with  the  cultivation  of  early  crops  of 
Figs,  there  will  be  little  left  to  be  desired  in 
the  yield.  On  the  other  hand,  if  only  one  soak- 
ing with  cold  water  be  given  the  roots,  the 
majority  of  the  fruits  will  drop.  With  pot  or 
tub  culture  of  Figs,  it  is  never  wise  to  keep 
old  plants,  for  these  gross  feeders  soon  exhaust 
the  limited  quantity  of  soil  at  their  command 


of  food  materials,  and  tlie  fruits,  though  plenti- 
ful, are  so  small  that  they  can  only  be  regarded 
as  mere  apologies  for  what  tlicy  should  be. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  a  supply  of 
vigorous  jjlants,  a  few  should  bo  propagated 
annually.  With  a  command  of  bottom-heat, 
warm  water,  and  given  liberal  treatment,  cut- 
tings put  in  in  the  early  months  of  the  year 
will  yield  a  nice  crop  of  exceptionally  fine 
fruits  the  following  autumn.  In  one  season, 
too,  fairly  good-sized  plants  can  be  produced  for 
early  forcing  the  following  year  by  attending  to 
stopping  and  removing  all  suckers  whenever 
seen. 

Figs  planted  out  are  more  difiicult  to  deal 
with  for  early  work,  as  their  roots  are  not 
generally  so  well  within  the  command  of  the 
grower  as  are  those  of  pot  plants.  Neverthe- 
less, much  can  be  done  to  improve  adverse 
conditions  where  they  exist.  In  earlier  days 
the  reijuirements  of  the  Fig  seem  to  have  been 
better  understood  than  they  are  at  present,  for 
nearly  every  house  under  the  old  .school  of 
management  exhibits  unmistakable  signs  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  essential  root  conditions 
to  successful  Fig  culture.  The  borders,  or 
rather  beds,  are  raised  from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  the  staple  of 
which  they  consist  is  well  mixed  with  old  lime 
screenings  and  small  pieces  of  charcoal  and 
broken  bricks.  Being  thus  raised  the  beds 
attain  a  temperature  similar  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  the  lime  screen- 
ings, charcoal  and  brickbats  keep  the  whole 
porous  and  sweet.  \Vith  trees  in  borders  of 
this  kind  and  under  gentle  forcing,  and  the  use 
of  water  10°  above  the  temperature  of  the 
house,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  heavy  early 
crops  being  the  result.  Alter  these  conditions 
to  some  of  our  more  modern  systems,  i.e.,  to 
level  borders,  less  opening  constituents  in  them, 
and  a  disregard  of  the  temperature  of  the  water 
employed,  and  what  follows  '!  For  late  sup- 
plies, plants  grown  under  these  unfavourable 
conditions  may  struggle  on  and  yield  a  moderate 
crop,  as  the  warmth  of  the  summer's  sun  will 
make  itself  felt  in  soil  and  water  alike,  but 
early  crops  from  such  will  be  next  to  impossible. 
Knowing  these  facts,  we  should  aim  at  securing 
a  well-drained,  aired  and  warm  medium  for  the 
roots  of  our  early  forced  Figs,  and  avoid  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 

llOUSe.  J.  RiDDELL. 


Stewed  Pears. — A  friend  of  mine  having  more 
fruit  on  a  tree  of  Doyenne  du  Cornice  than  he 
thought  ought  to  remain,  removed  some,  and 
instead  of  throwing  them  away  had  them  stewed, 
and  was  surprised  at  the  delicious  flavour.  "It 
was  finer,''  he  said,  "  than  that  of  any  other 
stewed  Pears  he  had  ever  tasted.''  Two  other 
gardeners  wlio  tasted  them  expressed  the  same 
opinion.  Of  course,  Pears  should  be  suflSciently 
thinned  out  at  an  earlier  stage  of  growth,  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  gardeners  who  want  fine 
fruit  find  it  advisable  to  ease  the  tree  even  when 
the  fruit  has  grown  to  a  good  size,  and  any  so 
doing  in  the  case  of  Doyennfe  du  Comice  might 
put  them  to  the  same  use  instead  of  throwing 
them  away.  The  best  way  to  stew  the  fruits  is, 
after  slicing  them,  to  put  them  into  a  syrup  in  a 
jar,  covering  this  down,  and  placing  in  a  fairly 
hot  oven  so  as  to  stew  slowly.  In  order  that  the 
desirable  rich  brown  colour  should  be  secured, 
the  jar  should  not  be  uncovered  more  than  once 
during  stewing.  —  .J.  C. 

Failure  with  Raspberries. — I  have  four 
rows,  each  about  30  feet  long.  The  plants  are 
trained  to  wires.  The  canes  often  grow  from 
8  feet  to  10  feet  high  and  are  thick  in  proportion. 
In  the  autumn  they  look  most  promising  and 
break  well,  but  j  ust  after  the  blooming  period  they 
turn  yellow  and  the  fruit  fails  to  swell.     Nor  can 
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this  arise  from  pruning,  as  the  canes  have  been 
left  the  entire  length  by  bending  them  over  arch 
fashion  when  tying  them  in  winter.  At  other 
times  they  liave  been  cut  back  to  about  6  feet 
high.  Summer  thinning  has  been  tried,  only 
leaving  enough  to  till  the  space,  and  this,  too,  early 
in  the  season.  During  the  last  ten  years  I  have 
had  them  replanted  three  times,  and  each  time 
in  a  fresh  position.  Nor  do  varieties  seem  to 
improve  matters,  as  I  have  tried  four  of  the  best 


from  the  canes  not  ripening,  but  this  I  can  hardly 
think  is  the  cause. — Dokset. 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 


BENTHAMIA  FRAGIFERA. 
Many  fine  specimens  of  this  handsome  plant 
are  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  South  Devon 


frost  of  1895  temporarily  ruined  a  fine  tree  in 
this  immediate  neighbourhood,  which,  however, 
broke  into  growth  again  shortly  before  mid- 
summer, and  now  appears  none  the  worse 
for  its  harsh  experience.  A  sheltered  position 
is  to  be  recommended  for  the  subject  of 
this  note,  as  it  rarely  forms  a  symmetrical 
tree  where  exposed  to  the  action  of  rough 
winds.     It   is,  perhaps,   when  situated   on  the 
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Benthamia  fragifera.    Raised  from  seed  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  B.  Kelly,  Kelly,  Lifton,  Devon. 


and  most  reliable  kinds.  The  soil  is  loam,  rest- 
ing on  stone.  For  several  years  I  tried  manuring 
in  winter,  mulching  in  summer,  and  now  the  last 
two  years  I  have  not  given  them  any  at  all.  I 
never  dig  among  them,  all  I  do  being  to  simply 
lightly  fork  over  the  surface,  removing  any  surface 
suckers.  The  situation  is  low  and  damp.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  me  that  the  failure  may  arise 


and  Cornwall,  while  it  also  flourishes  in  the 
genial  climate  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and  as 
far  east  as  Hampshire  it  has  attained  a  large 
size.  Although  not  particularly  tender,  having 
been  known  to  withstand  25°  of  frost  with 
impunity,  it  is  occasionally  badly  crippled  by  a 
long  spell  of  severe  weather.     The  prolonged 


gentle  slope  of  a  fairly  open  grassy  glade  and 
backed  by  tall  trees  that  the  beauty  of  the  Ben- 
thamia is  best  realised.  In  such  a  situation 
well-furnished  specimens  present  a  charming 
picture  when  in  full  bloom,  every  shoot  laden 
with  large  widely-spread  blossoms  ;,of  J  greenish 
yellow,  thrown  into  high  relief  by  the  darker 
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backtjroiind.  In  tho  autumn  a  second  season 
of  beauty  ensues  when  the  fruits  assume  that 
crimson  colouring  which  has  given  tho  Bon- 
thamia  its  Knglish  name  of  Strawberry  Tree. 
Occasionally  specimens  are  to  be  found  grown 
in  the  form  of  standards  with  trunks  bare  to 
the  height  of  8  feet  or  so,  but  this  conformation 
lacks  the  grace  of  tho  more  naturally  grown 
tree  and  has  little  to  recommend  it.  1  remember 
some  years  ago  seeing  a  liandsome  specimen  in 
the  grounds  at  Fota,  Co.  Cork,  and,  earlier 
still,"a  largo  number  of  exceptionally  tine  trees 
at  Ileligan,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  some  of 
which,  so  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me, 
must  have  been  40  feet  or  more  in  height.  I 
understood  at  the  time  that  the  Benthamias  at 
Ileligan  were  tho  produce  of  the  tirst  seeds 
imported  into  PJngland  from  l>lepaul  some 
seventy  years  ago.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  particulars  of  tho  height  of  these  trees 
at  the  present  time.  The  Strawberry  Tree  is 
easily  raised  from  seed  if  the  fruits,  some  of 
whicli  when  fully  ripe  exceed  an  inch  in 
diameter,  be  gathered  before  they  are  exposed 
to  sharp  frosts. — S.  W.  F.,  Tui-iju'iii. 

Mr.  Kelly,  Kelly,  Lifton,  Devon,  in  whose 
garden  the  plant  figured  is  growing,  in  writing 
to  us  says  : — 

The  Bsnthamia  is  19  feet  wide,  14  feet  high, 
and  is  growing  in  front  of  a  Fir  plantation  with 
a  southern  aspect.  It  was  raised  from  seed  sown 
twenty-four  years  ago. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

OoTOBKR   11. 

Bevoxd  any  question  no  better  display  has 
ever  been  brought  together  in  October  than 
that  of  Tuesday  last.  In  many  ways  it  was  a 
most  remarkable  one  both  in  variety  and  general 
excellence,  each  committee  having  before  it  some 
high-class  productions.  That  of  the  fruit  com- 
mittee consisted  largely  of  Apples  and  Pears,  and 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  Maidstone  firm  (Messrs. 
Bunyard)  exhibited,  no  further  remarks  are 
needed  here  as  regards  the  excellence  of  the  pro- 
duce shown.  Another  splendid  exhibit  of  Pears 
came  from  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  fully  demon- 
strating what  may  be  successfully  accomplished 
under  orchard-house  culture  as  well  as  out- 
side. The  floral  committee  had  before  it  a 
few  high-class  groups,  but  not  many  novelties. 
A  few  tine  foliaged  plants,  however,  deservedly 
received  first-class  certificates.  A  grand  group 
of  Pitcher  Plants  from  Syon  Gardens  occupied 
with  distinct  effect  the  central  part  of  the  hall. 
These  were  suitably  arranged  with  other  fine- 
foliaged  plants  of  neutral  colours.  On  another 
table  was  a  most  charming  group  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May.  These 
were  most  tastefully  disposed.  Roses  came  in 
profusion  from  both  Walthara  Cross  and  Ches- 
hunt.  Both  of  these  exhibits  included  the 
latest    of  the   late  -  flowering    Teas,    &c.,    from 

outside,  and  in  addition  pot  Roses  from  inside 

admirable  decorative  plants.  A  most  season- 
able group  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  was  staged 
by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  ;  these  were  lifted  plants  in 
pots  :  thus  the  height  and  character  of  each  plant 
could  at  once  be  seen.  Dahlias  still  linger  and  a 
ft>w  good  blooms  were  staged,  one  award  of  merit, 
to  the  surprise  of  many,  being  made.  Another 
and  a  moat  remarkaljle  exhibit  was  the  hybrid 
Rhododendrons  (jav.anico-jasminiflorum  section), 
of  which  plants  bearing  fine  trusses  were  staged 
in  quantity.  Herbaceous  Lobelias  from  Burford 
Lodge,  Dorking,  were  thoroughly  representative. 
Orchids  were  not  numerous  as  regards  groups, 
the  largest  being  of  Dendrobium  formosum 
giganteum  from  (Junnersbury  House  ;  another  of 
mixed  kinds  from  Enfield,  and  a  pleasing 
exhibit  of  Masdevallia  tovarensis  from  Cheshunt. 


A  grand  plant  of  Vanda  Sanderiana  came  from 
the  Dulcote  collection  bearing  several  spikes  of 
fine  flowers.  A  few  suporl)  hybrids  were  also 
shown,  and  a  small  group  from  Burford  Lodge  of 
rare  things  was  noted.  The  attendance  was 
fairly  good,  but  tho  light  was  sadly  deficient. 
The  interior  decoration  of  the  hall  is  not  of  itself 
of  any  assistance  in  this  respect,  but  rathor  the 
reverse,  whilst  it  is  sadly  in  need  of  a  thorough 
cleaning,  the  roof  iii  particular,  which  keeps  out 
practically  as  much  light  as  it  admits. 

Orchid   Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  — 

L.i:UO-CatTLEV.\    DoMrNIAN.V     I.ANfiLEVENSIS. — 

This  was  raised  by  Mr.  Seden,  and  is  the 
result  of  crossing  Li-vlia  purpurata  and  Cattleya 
Dowiana.  The  sepals  are  pale  rose,  mottled  with 
white,  the  petals  of  fine  form  and  substance,  pale 
rose,  suffused  with  a  darker  shade ;  the  broad, 
finely-shaped  lip  deep  crimson-purple  with  a 
darker  shade  of  crimson  in  the  centre,  beautifully 
corrugated  and  margined  with  rose ;  the  side 
lobes  crimson,  suffused  with  brown  and  lined 
with  yellow  through  the  base  of  the  throat.  The 
plant  carried  a  raceme  of  three  flowers.  It  is  one 
of  the  grandest  hybrids  we  have  seen.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to  the  follow- 
ing:— 

SornHO  -  Cattleva  Cr.EOPATRA  (Sophronitis 
grandiflora  x  C.  guttata  Leopoldi). — An  interest- 
ing and  distinct  hybrid,  which  has  flowered  in 
four  years  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed.  The 
flowers  have  the  intermediate  characters  of  both 
parents,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  distinct 
orange-scarlet,  the  lip  of  a  brighter  hue,  with  a 
suffusion  of  purple  and  some  yellow  at  the  base  ; 
the  side  lobes  rose-purple,  shading  to  yellow. 
The  cut  raceme  carried  three  flowers.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford. 

L.euo-Cattleva  Henrv  Greexwood  (L.-C. 
Schilleriana  x  C.  Hardyana). — In  this  the  sepals 
are  greenish  white,  slightly  suffused  with  rose, 
the  petals  pale  lilac,  veined  and  suffused  with  a 
darker  shade  of  colour,  the  whole  of  the  front  lobe 
of  the  lip  rich  velvety  crimson,  the  side  lobes 
rose,  shading  to  bright  j'ellow,  with  some  purple 
at  the  base.  The  plant  bore  two  handsome 
flowers.     From  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son. 

Dendrobicm  rhodostoma  (D.  Huttoni  x  D. 
sanguinolentum). — This  hybrid  was  raised  some 
years  ago,  but  has  not  previously  been  certificated. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  at  intervals 
along  the  bulbs.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
white,  heavily  tipped  with  deep  crimson.  The 
fi'ont  lobe  has  a  large  blotch  of  deep  crimson,  the 
other  portion  white,  spotted  with  purple,  and 
having  some  yellow  at  the  base.  From  Messrs.  .1. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill,  Enfield, 
sent  a  small  but  choice  group,  amongst  which 
was  a  dark  form  of  Cymbidium  Traceyanum.  This 
carried  a  raceme  of  nine  flowers.  A  fine  plant  of 
Cattleya  superba  with  two  spikes  of  flower,  a 
dark  form  of  C.  Bowringiana,  Vanda  cn'rulea,  a 
grand  form  ;  Vanda  Kimballiana,  Oncidium  or- 
nithorrliyncbum  album  with  four  spikes  of  flower, 
and  Oncidium  cariniferum,  with  brown  and  yellow- 
sepals  and  petals,  and  white  shading  to  rose  lip, 
were  also  included.  A  good  form  of  Cypripedium 
euryandrum,  C.  orphanum,  C.  Sallieri  Hyeanum, 
and  numerous  other  forms  were  well  represented. 
Dendrobium  Lowi  with  four  flowers  was  very 
attractive.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  sent  Den- 
drobium puniceum,  a  small  species  carrying  its 
flowers  in  clusters,  the  colour  pale  rose  and  white  ; 
a  grand  form  of  Cattleya  Mantini  with  four 
flowers,  Miltonia  vexillaria  Leopoldi  with  two 
spikes  of  flower,  and  a  finely-flowered  plant  of 
Stenoglottis  longifolia.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt,  were  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal 
for  a  remarkably  clean  and  finely-flowered  group 
of  Masdevallia  tovarensis  and  Cypripedium 
Spicerianum.  Messrs.  .J.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent 
two  fine  plants  of   L:i'lio-Cattleya  callistoglossa 


(La'lia  purpurata  x  Cattleya  Warscewiczi),  the 
sepals  pale  rose,  with  vivid  crimson-purple  label- 
lum  except  the  rose  on  the  margin  and  yellow  in 
tho  base  of  the  throat ;  L;elio-Cattleya  Nysa  with 
three  flowers,  and  a  large-flowered  variety  of 
Lajlia  splendons  (certificated  last  meeting).  The 
grandest  display  and  the  most  attractive  group 
in  the  show  was  the  Dendrobium  formosum 
giganteum  from  Messrs.  Rothschild,  (Junnersbury 
House.  This  consisted  of  thirty-four  plants  with  a 
totixl  of  (i75  flowers  and  buds.  We  counted  sixty- 
four  flowers  on  one  of  the  plants.  In  one  cluster 
there  were  ten  blossoms.  On  some  of  the  baskets 
seedlings  had  madetheirappearance,  two  and  three 
bulbs  being  the  result  of  as  many  years'  growth, 
each  bulb  making  a  wonderful  improvement  on  its 
predecessor.  Odontoglossum  grando  and  Vanda 
Kimballiana  were  also  well  represented.  Mr. 
Hudson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  wonderful 
success  he  has  achieved  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
somewhat  difficult  species.  A  silver-gilt  Flora 
medal  was  awarded.  Sir  T.  Lawrence  sent  a 
small  group  consisting  oi  varieties  of  Cypripedium 
Lawre-bel,  a  finely- flowered  plant  of  C.  regale,  a 
light  form  of  L:elia  pumila  and  a  dark  form  of  the 
true  L.  pr:iestans.  Cattleya  St.  Benoit  (C.  Schru'- 
dera;  X  C.  AclandinO  is  very  much  in  the  way  of 
C.  Duke  of  York  and  others,  the  sepals  and  petals 
deep  rose,  the  lip  rich  velvety  crimson  in  the 
front  lobes,  the  side  lobes  crimson  in  front, 
shading  to  rose,  and  white  at  the  ba.se.  Two  cut 
spikes  of  Lajlio-Cattleya  exoniensis,  the  vivid 
scarlet  Habenaria  militaris,  and  Epidendrum  por- 
phyreum,  a  distinct  variety  with  large  orange 
sepals,  small  yellow  petals  and  yellow  lip, 
and  a  grand  variety  of  Denbrobium  Phal.-enopsis 
hololeucum  with  eight  of  its  pure  white  flowera 
were  also  included.  Mr.  E.  Miller  Munday, 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  sent  a  finely-grown  plant  of 
Angripcum  ichneumoneum  with  nine  spikes  of  its 
small  white  flowers  ;  Mr.  B.  B.  Baker  sent  a  finely- 
flowered  plant  of  Odontoglos.sum  grande  having 
twenty-five  expanded  flowers  ;  Mr.  W.  Cobb,  Dul- 
cote, Tunbridge  Wells,  showed  a  fine  plant  of 
Vanda  Sanderiana  with  five  spikes  of  its  remark- 
able rose  and  brown  flowers,  a  good  plant  of 
Cypripedium  Lawre-bel  and  C.  Percival  Cobb,  in 
the  way  of  C.  Hyeanum.  Mr.  W  A.  Bilney, 
Weybridge,  had  two  finely-flowered  plants  of 
L.-elia  pumila ;  and  Mr.  R.  B.  White  sent  a  Cy- 
pripedium bellatulum  hybrid,  in  the  way  of 
Charles  Richman,  the  flower  much  deformed. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  following  received  first-class  certificates  :  — 

Li.NosrAinx  Petrickiaxa.  —  A  beautiful  and 
graceful  Palm  from  New  Guinea,  resembling  in 
growth  some  species  of  Geonoma,  but  generally 
more  sturdy-looking.  It  is  of  dwarf  habit,  the 
pinnate  fronds  gracefully  arched,  and  in  a  young 
state  assuming  a  light  bronzy  hue,  a  character- 
istic more  or  less  of  the  species  from  this  part  of 
the  globe.  Two  beautiful  plants  were  shown. 
From  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Alocasia  spectabilis. — A  very  striking  and 
handsome  kind,  the  leaves  each  about  18  inches 
long  and  9  inches  broad,  the  rachis  pale  green, 
the  veins  also  somewhat  raised,  the  whole  surface 
having  a  silvery  appearance.  From  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

The  following  received  awards  of  merit :  — 

Chrvsaxthemu.m  Jri.Es  Marcj. — A  decorative 
kind  of  a  very  desirable  shade  of  brownish  crim- 
son, the  flowers  of  medium  size  and  inclined  to 
semi-reflexed  form.  From  Mr.  Wells,  Earlswood, 
Redhill. 

Daiima  Ehonv  (Cactus).— a  flower  of  medium 
size  and  of  a  rich  crimson-maroon  shade,  very 
dark  in  the  centre.  From  Mr.  Mortimer,  Farn- 
h.am,  Surrey. 

Dkai  KNA  EixKiiAFTi. — Thisisoneof  the  green- 
leaved  type,  and,  judging  by  appearance,  should 
prove  a  useful  hardy  kind.  The  plant  shown  was 
;?  feet  high,  the  leaves  scarcely  so  broad  as  in  D. 
terminalis  or  congesta  forms,  decidedly  more 
graceful  and  drooping,  and  more  closely  arranged 
on  the  stem.  The  foliage,  too,  is  exceptionally 
dark  in  colour.     Smaller  examples  would  make 
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good  table  plants.     From  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea. 

Of  Pitcher  Plants,  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes,  The  Gar- 
dens, Sjon  House,  Brentford,  staged  a  handsome 
group.     This  was,  perhaps,  the  largest  and  most 
complete  collection  both  of  species  and  hybrids 
ever   brought  to  the  Drill   Hall,  several   of   the 
kinds  being  very  rare.     In  all  there  were  some 
thirty    species    and    hybrid    varieties    of    these 
highly    interesting  plants.      Nepenthes    gracilis 
major,     a    small-pitchered     kind,     appears     in- 
significant   against    such    handsome     sorts     as 
Dicksoniana,    which   has    very    handsome  cups, 
chequered    crimson.      N.    Courti    has    medium- 
sized     pitchers,     narrow     and    freely     checked 
with  green  ;    Intermedia  is  a  vigorous  sorb^  the 
pitchers  finely  hooded  and  marked  with  crimson 
and  green  ;  Mastersiana  has  a  nearly  self-coloured 
pitcher  of    a  crimson-brown  hue,  long  and  very 
handsome  ;    Morgani:c    is  a  smaller  kind,    of  a 
chestnut -brown     hue,     while     the     well-known 
Rafflesiana,  with  its  2  feet  or  more  of  attenuated 
midrib,  is  ever  a  conspicuous  kind.     Several   fine 
plants  of  N.  mixta,  each   with  grand   pitchers, 
were   very   noticeable,   the  apex   in    this    being 
beautifully  recurved   and    lined   or    ribbed,   the 
glossy  crimson    hue  over  all    lending  a  charm 
almost     unique.      N.    Hookeriana    is    of    more 
globular  form,   and    the    singular  green   of    N. 
phyllamphora  appears  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
handsomely -shaped  cups  of  N.  Amesiana,  a  bold 
and  prepossessing  form,   darkly  spotted,   while 
N.  Chelsoni,  in  the  same  way,  is  pale  green,  with 
light  crimson  spots  and  markings.    N.  sanguinea, 
one   of    the  rarest  of    the   old    kinds,    had   three 
grand  pitchers.     Other  good   kinds  are  Veitchi, 
Wittei,   Hookeriana    elongata,   Curtisi    superba, 
hirsuta  glabrescens,  pale  green  ;  laevis,  also  green ; 
Wrigleyana,    medium,    but    very    profuse  ;     cy- 
lindrica  and  formosa,  with  large  showy  pitchers 
on   long  pendants.     The  plants   were   tastefully 
arranged,  and  in  a  manner  that  displayed   the 
characteristics  of  the  abundant  pitchers  to  advan- 
tage, a  few  large  Cocos  plumosa  in  the  centre, 
with  Eulalias,  Arecas,  Adiantum  Faileyense,  and 
other    Ferns    forming    a    pleasing    groundwork. 
Some  plants  of  Pinguicula  caudata  in  pans,  the 
pretty  Xew  Holland  Pitcher  (Cephalotus  foUicu- 
laris)  also  in  pans,  Sarracenia  purpurea,  and  S. 
Chelsoni   rendered  the  group  as  a  whole  more 
replete.     A  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  was  awarded. 
Another  very  charming  group  that  also  displayed 
high    cultural    skill  as    well    as    good  taste    in 
arranging  was  that  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmon- 
ton,   composed    mainly    of    Begonia    Gloire    de 
Lorraine,  the  plants  splendidly  grown  and  covered 
with  blossoms  in  the  most  perfect  manner.     Very 
remarkable,  too,  was  the  size  of  plant  compared 
with  that  of  the  ];>ot,  the  latter  generally  about 
5  inches  across.     The  plants  were  the  most  per- 
fectly   grown    examples    we    have     seen,     and 
were  raised  amid  a  series  of  pleasing  and  beauti- 
ful Ferns  that  favoured  a  sort  of  transparent  view 
of    the    whole,    the  finely-developed    fronds    of 
Adiantum  Farleyense  being  seen  to  advantage. 
These,  with  a  few  Pterises,  some  small  Eulalias, 
Bouvardias  and  Solanums,  the  last  well  berried 
and  finely  coloured,  completed  a  very  interesting 
group   (silver-gilt  Flora  medal).     From  Chelsea 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons  brought  a  nice  lot  of  i 
the  javanico-jasminiflorum  hybrids  of  Rhododen- 
drons in  much  variety,  the  whole  arranged  in  a 
bed  of  Maidenhair  Fern — Hercules,  orange  ;  Car- 
minatum ;    Monarch,    orange :    ApoUon,    orange- 
bronze  ;  Primrose,  pleasing  yellow  ;  Ajax,  cerise- 
salmon  ;     Ruby,    dark    wine    colour  ;     Maiden's 
Blush,  and  Souv.  de  H.  Mangles,  deep  salmon  with 
orange,  being  the  best  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford   Lodge,  Dorking 
(gardener,    Mr.     Bain),    brought    a    few     choice 
hybrid    Pentstemons,    the    spikes,    as   also    the 
flowers,  in  fine  condition  for  so  late  in  the  season. 
Very  fine,  too,  were  the  hardy  Lobelias  from  the 
same  source.     Carmine  Gem  is  a  most  conspicuous 
kind  ;  the  old  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Arthur, 
of  a  similar  though  brighter  shade  of  vermilion, 
are   excellent,    though    perhaps    too    near   alike 
in  colour  for  planting  in  close  proximity.     Crim- 


son Gem  is  a  very  dark  ruby-crimson.     A  fine  lot 
of    trusses   of    Verbena   Ellen    Willmott    showed 
this  to  be  a   fine  kind   for   the   flower   garden. 
A  fine  assortment  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  in  pots 
from  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons  was  arranged 
in  a  half-circular  group  near   the   entrance,  and 
from   many  points  of    view  may  be  regarded  as 
excellent.     The  varieties  were  both  numerous  and 
good  as  well  as  representative.     Among  the  most 
effective  were  A.  turbinellus,  a  very  elegant  kind, 
with  solitary  flower-heads  on  long  slender  stalks  ; 
A.  difFusus  horizontalis  :  Mrs.  W.  Peters,  white  ; 
NoviBelgii  densus  :  A.   cordifolius,  very  pretty  ; 
Coombefishacre,  tine  bushes,  3  feet  through  ;  the 
pretty  ericoides  ;    A.   dumosus  and  A.  Arcturus, 
with  violet  blossoms  and  dark  stems ;  Top  Sawyer,  a 
showy  kind  ;  cordifolius  major,  a  pretty  mass  of 
flowers  ;  acris,  starry  blue  flowers,  and  the  several 
varieties  of  Nov:uAnglia3,  which  are  among  the 
showiest  of  all.     Stokesia  cyanea  in  flower  was 
also  included  in  this  group,  and  several  forms  of 
Torch  Lilies  that  materially  enlivened  the  group 
as   a    whole   (silver    Flora    medal).     Messrs.    F. 
Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  had  a  nice  group  of 
Acalypha  hispida,  A.  Godseffiana,   l)raca?na  San- 
deriana  and  other   things.     Flower-heads  of  that 
very  scarce  and  striking  plant,  Trichinium  Man- 
glesi,  were  sent  from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glas- 
nevin,  and  are  ever   admired   for  their  beauty. 
Mr.    T.    S.    Ware,    Tottenham,    had    a    mixed 
arrangement  of  single  Dahlias,  particularly  good, 
seeing  the  very  severe  frost  experienced   in  so 
many  localities,  but  which  has  not  in  any  degree 
disfigured  these,  the  flowers  being  as  fresh  and 
bright  as  ever.     A  selection  of  Michaelmas  Daisies 
included  Archer-Hind;  A.  cordifolius  elegans,  A. 
Amellus  elegans,   A.  A.   bessarabicus,  A.  A.  b. 
densus,    &c.     Lilium   neilgherrense,    several  Tri- 
tomas,    notably    T.     Macowani    and    Solfaterre  ; 
Stokesia  cyanea,   Eryngium   Oliverianum,  and  a 
few  Bamboos  and  grasses  were  also  shown.     Hy- 
brid Pentstemons  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
together  with  a  grand  lot  of  spikes  of  Physalis 
Franchetti,  the  monster  richly-coloured  calyces, 
averaging  eight  to  ten  on  a  spike,  being  very  showy. 
Roses  for   the  season  of  the  year  were  good, 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  hav- 
ing a  fine  lot  of  pot  plants,  mostly  Teas,  and  of 
these    suitable    sorts    for   winter    flowering,  the 
more    beautiful    are    Grace    Darling,    Niphetos, 
Bridesmaid,  Catherine  Mermet,  Mrs.  F.  Bennett 
(rose-crimson),  Mrae.  Hoste,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
Jean  Ducher,    Queen    Olga  of    Greece  (a  lovely 
salmon    shade).    The    Queen,   The   Bride,  Mme. 
Cusin,  &o.     There  was  also  a  fine  assortment  of 
cut   blooms  in  variety,  including  Caroline  Tes- 
tout,  Ma  Capucine,  Mme.   Rene  Gerard  (an  im- 
provement in  vigour  on  the  last  and  in  the  same 
way  of  colour),  Maman  Cochet,  and  others  (silver 
Flora    medal).     From    Oxford,  Mr.  (Jeo.   Prince 
brought     a     few    exquisite    Roses,    particularly 
The  Bride,  Maman   Cochet,  Sou\enir  de   Mme. 
Perrier    Guillot  (copper  or  orange- bronze)  Prin- 
cesse  de  Sagan  (a  fine  crimson),  W.  A.  Richard- 
son, &o.     Another  set  of  Roses,  mostly  cut,  came 
from  Messrs.  Paul  and    Son,   Cheshunt.     These 
were  grouped  in  a  free  manner  in  baskets,  and 
included  such  kinds  as  Mme.  de  Watteville,  Sun- 
set,  rideal.    Bridesmaid,   Gustave    Regis   (good 
yellow),  A.   K.   Williams,   Mrs.   J.  Laing,  Perle 
d'Or,    Captain    Christy,    Alba    rosea,    Mme.    P. 
Cochet   (rich   orange),   Mme.    Cochet,   Perle  des 
Jardins,    Mme.   Falcot,  and   many   others,    thus 
showing  the  tendency  of  the  season  following  the 
great  heat  and    drought.     Included    in    Messrs. 
Paul's  group  was  Desmodium    penduliflorum,   a 
flowering   climber   of   a    pleasing   character    not 
often  seen  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  interesting  exhibits 
before  this  committee,  including  a  splendid  lot  of 
fruit  from  Slaidstone,  Pears  also  from  Kent,  and 
a  goodly  number  of  new  fruits.  Melons  being 
better  than  usual. 
Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following  : — 
Melon  Wytiies'  Scarlet.— A  medium-sized 
fruit,  skin  greenish  yellow,  densely  netted,  flesh 


of  great  depth,  scarlet.  It  is  a  cross  between 
Syon  House  and  Syon  Perfection,  and  a  particu- 
larly good  flavoured  fruit.  From  Mr.  Wythes, 
Syon  House,  Brentford. 

Melon  Guntox  Scarlet. — A  medium-sized 
Melon,  of  excellent  quality,  skin  bright  yellow, 
netted,  flesh  scarlet,  of  good  depth.  It  is  a  cross 
between  Gunton  Orange  and  an  old  variety,  is 
very  sweet  and  a  free  cropper.  From  Mr.  Allan, 
Gunton  Park  Gardens,  Norwich. 

Plum  Primate. — A  beautiful  fruit,  as  large  as 
Monarch,  nearly  round,  with  a  lightish  bloom,  a 
dark  red  skin,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Though 
evidently  a  cooking  fruit,  it  is  at  this  season  not 
out  of  place  for  dessert.  From  Messrs.  Rivers  and 
Son. 

Apple  Mrs.  John  Seden. — A  brightly  coloured 
small  fruit,  a  seedling  from  King  of  Pippins  and 
the  Transparent  Crab.  It  has  a  brisk  flavour, 
the  flesh  firm  and  the  tree  an  enormous  cropper. 
This  will  make  a  nice  addition  to  the  dessert 
Apples  at  this  season.  From  Messrs.  Veitch,  Ltd., 
Chelsea. 

Apple  Invincible. — One  of  the  handsomest 
Apples  the  fruit  committee  have  had  before  them. 
It  is  a  very  large  cooking  Apple,  green  on  the 
shaded  side  and  bronzy  red  where  exposed, 
somewhat  conical,  with  a  deep  eye,  and  in  season 
from  October  to  January.  From  Mr.  D.  Bodaly, 
Towcester. 

Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  sent  100 
dishes  of  cooking  Apples,  doubtless  the  cream  of 
those  staged  at  the  recent  fruit  show.  It  was  a 
dittioult  matter  to  select  any  one  variety,  all 
being  so  good.  The  magnificent  Peasgood's  Non- 
such, though  doubtless  grown  under  glass,  was 
most  noticeable,  this  forming  the  centre  of  the 
collection.  Royal  Jubilee  and  Cornish  Giant 
were  extra  fine  and  the  colour  of  such  kinds  as 
Baumann's  Red  Reinette,  Mere  de  Menage,  Em- 
peror Alexander,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  The 
Queen,  and  Yorkshire  Beauty  was  wonderful. 
Potts'  Seedling,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Warner's  King,  Bow  Hill  Pippin,  Newton  Won- 
der, Belle  de  Pontoise,  Foster's  Seedling,  Castle 
Major,  Glamis  Castle,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Mrs. 
Barron,  and  Farmer's  Seedling  were  noted  for 
their  large  size  (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal).  A 
fine  collection  of  Pears  for  the  season  came  from 
Mr.  Blick,  The  Warren  Gardens,  Hayes,  Kent. 
In  this  collection  every  dish  was  good,  specially 
noteworthy  being  President  Drouard,  Souvenir  de 
Congres,  Beurr(5  Diel,  B.  Superfin,  B.  Bachelier, 
B.  Bosc,  and  B.  Ranee.  IJoyenne  du  Comice, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle, 
Princess,  Magnate,  Winter  Nelis,  Emile  d'Heyst, 
and  several  stewing  varieties  were  also  good 
(silver-gilt  Knightian  medal).  A  smaller  collec- 
tion of  Apples  and  Pears,  some  eighty  dishes  in 
all,  came  from  Mr.  Rickwood,  The  Gardens,  Ful- 
well  Park,  Twickenham.  The  fruits  were  a 
little  smaller  than  those  from  Kent,  but  a  nice 
lot.  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  Pear  was  good, 
also  such  kinds  as  Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  Beurre  de  I'Assomption,  Durondeau, 
Princess,  and  Easter  Beurrp.  The  best  Apples 
were  Alfriston,  Ecklinville,  Blenheim  Orange,  and 
Wellington,  with  good  dishes  of  such  dessert 
kinds  as  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange,  Fearn's 
and  Sturmer  Pippins  (silver  Knightian  medal). 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  staged  a  large 
number  of  Onions,  Ailsa  Craig  being  one  of  the 
best.  The  Lord  Keeper,  Cocoa-nut,  Somerset 
Hero,  Sandy  Prize,  Ringleader,  Danver's  Yellow, 
Masterpiece,  and  Rousham  Park  were  also  good 
(silver  Knightian  medal).  Mr.  W.  R.  Green, 
Wisbech,  Lincoln,  staged  nearly  forty  dishes  of 
Potatoes,  nice  clear  tubers,  and  not  too  coarse. 
Snowdrop,  The  Bruce,  The  Saxon,  Read's  Giant, 
The  Norwich,  a  nice  tuber,  Satisfaction,  Duke  of 
York,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  British  Queen  were 
very  fine  (silver  Banksian  medal).  A  very  fine 
Peach,  named  Princess  May,  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Sheppard,  Maidstone.  This  was  a  seed- 
ling from  the  Victoria  Nectarine.  The  fruits 
were  large,  of  a  pale  colour,  and  of  excellent 
quality,  but  too  ripe.  The  committee  wished  to 
see  it  next  season.     Apple  Bedfordshire  Green- 
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ing  came  from  Mi-.  Kmpsoii.  A  new  seedling  I 
from  Blenheim  Orange  was  sent,  but  not  of  gooil 
quality  :  no  card  appeared  on  this  exhibit  and  on 
several  others  also.  A  new  Apple,  (.'astle 
Favourite,  from  Messrs.  McCreedy  and  Son,  I'orts- 
down,  was  much  too  ripe.  Melons  came  from  some 
half-dozen  sources,  one  from  Mr.  Empson  and 
another  from  .Mr.  List,  Lydnoy  Park  (Jardcns, 
Gloucester,  being  much  too  ripe.  Fruits  of  Ficus 
repens  came  from  Mr.  Williams,  Whitbourne 
Hall  (iardens,  Worcester.  A  green  -  skinned 
Tomato,  but  lacking  (juality,  called  (ireengage, 
came  from  .\Ir.  White,  Hlythevvood  (iardens. 
Maidenhead.  A  dish  of  the  new  St.  Joseph 
Strawberry  and  some  leaves  of  Tomatoes  from 
the  secretary  showed  the  formation  of  young 
plants  on  the  old  foliage  in  much  the  same  way 
as  is  usual  with  Ferns. 


NATIOXAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

OtToliER    11,  12,  .4ND   1,3. 

The  exhibition  which  was  held  on  the  above  dates 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  far  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  most  persons.  The  display  on 
the  present  occasion  was  one  of  the  very  best 
ever  held  at  this  season,  the  whole  of  the  ground 
Hoor  being  well  tilled,  both  tabling  and  floor 
space  being  insulhcient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
exhibitors,  several  very  handsome  exhibits  being 
staged  in  one  of  the  galleries.  The  show  on  the 
present  occasion  cannot  be  considered  one  of 
Chrysanthemums  absolutely,  as  by  far  the  greater 
space  was  occupied  with  exhibits  of  a  miscellane- 
ous character.  Chrysanthemums  certainly  were 
well  represented,  the  quality  distinctly  in  advance 
of  what  was  anticipated.  Blooms  almost  equal  to 
the  standard  obtained  a  month  later  were  staged, 
the  competition  in  the  several  classes  being  dis- 
tinctly good. 

ClIRVS.VNTlIEMl'MS  — Ol'E.N    CIj.\SSES. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  fine- 
foliaged  plants  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space 
covering  72  supcrticial  feet,  Mr.  J.  Spink,  Summit 
Road,  \\'althamstow,  was  first,  the  plants  carry- 
ing excellent  flowers.  These  were  charmingly 
disposed  in  the  group,  and  mixed  with  a  few  good 
examples  of  Cocos  Weddelliana  and  a  fringe  of 
other  flne-foliaged  plants,  a  very  good  eflect  was 
produced  The  colours  and  form  of  the  Chrysan- 
themums were  wonderfully  good.  The  second 
prize  fell  to  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to  Sir  Henry 
Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common,  S.W.,  who 
had  a  most  imposing  display,  the  plants  much 
taller.  These  were  too  tightly  packed  together, 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  group  thereby  being 
lost.  Fine-foliaged  plants  were  freely  used  in 
this  group.  Cut  flowers  in  the  open  classes  were 
represented  in  capital  form  and  colour.  There 
were  four  competitors  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
.Japanese,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties  and  not 
more  than  than  two  blooms  of  a  variety.  Mr. 
James  Brooks,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Newman, 
Totteridge  Park,  Herts,  was  first,  flowers  of 
special  merit  being  Mens.  Gustavo  Henry,  a  fine 
October  white  :  Sunstone,  Oceana,  wonderfully 
good  this  sea«on  ;  Mutual  Friend,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Palmer,  the  crimson-bronze  sport  from  Mrs.  C. 
HarmanPayne  ;  Ella  Curtis,  Phcebus,  Emily 
Silsbury,  a  grand  October  white ;  and  Mrs. 
C.  Harman  -  Payne  among  others.  Mr.  H. 
Shoesmith,  Claremont  Nursery,  Woking,  was 
a  capital  second,  his  exhibit  containing  several 
flowers  of  very  high  quality,  conspicuous 
among  them  being  Mme.  G.  Bruant  in  grand 
form  for  this  rather  coirse  flower  ;  E.  Moly- 
neux,  M.  Gustave  Henry,  Werther  in  splendid 
condition.  Red  Warrior,  Master  H.  Tucker,  Pride 
of  Mad  ford,  good  in  colour,  and  International. 
There  were  four  competitors  in  the  class  for  twelve 
Japanese,  distinct,  and  the  first  prize  exhibit  pro- 
bably contained  the  best  blooms  in  the  show. 
They  were  characterised  by  good  form,  bright  and 
rich  colours,  also  depth  and  substance.  These 
came  from  Mr.  John  Fulford,  gardener  to  Mr. 
J*. p.  Lambert,  J.P.,  Moor  Hall,  Cookham,  Berks, 
and  were  represented   by  Ella  Curtis,  Mons.  G. 


Biron,  as  fine  in  colour  as  we  have  seen  ;  Mrs.  J. 
Shrimpton,  Oceana,  Dorothy  Seward,  Elthorne 
Beauty,  Reine  d'Angletcrro,  Mr.  F.  Brewer,  Mrs. 
.1.  Lewis,  Iserith,  Mons.  Pankoucke,  and  a  grand 
white  seedling  not  unlike  Lady  Byron.  To  Mr. 
R.  Jones,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith  Ryland, 
Burford  Hill,  Warwick,  second  prize  wns  awarded, 
the  best  flowers  being  M.  (iustave  Henry,  Mutual 
Friend,  John  Seward,  G.  C.  Schwabe  and  George 
Howard.  In  the  class  for  six  blooms  .Japanese, 
distinct,  six  competitors  entered,  the  (piality 
being  good  throughout.  Mr.  James  Brooks  was 
first,  having  good  blooms  of  Oceana,  M.  Gustave 
Henry  and  Pride  of  Madford.  There  were  several 
competitors  for  six  blooms  .lapaiiese,  one  variety 
only,  white  sorts  predominating.  Mr.  R.  (Mad- 
well,  gardener  to  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  Wernden 
Hall,  South  Norwood,  S.E.,  was  placed  first  with 
six  fine  examples  of  Mme.  G.  Bruant.  Mr.  .J. 
Brooks  followed  with  flowers  of  M.  Gustave 
Henry.  Incurved  flowers  at  this  show  are  gener- 
ally weak.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Robert 
Bassil,  gardener  to  Mr.  D.  H.  Evans,  Shooters 
Hill  House,  Pangbourne,  his  varieties  being  D.  B. 
Crane,  Baron  Hirsch  and  Mons.  R.  Bahuant,  all 
more  or  less  rough.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  second  ptize  stand,  which  came  from  Mr.  T. 
Robinson,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Lawrence,  J.P., 
i;isfield  House,  HoUingbourne,  Kent.  For  twelve 
bunches  pompons,  a  poor  lot  secured  leading 
position,  Mr.  S.  J.  Cook,  gardener  to  JSIr. 
A.  N.  Stephens,  Holmbush,  Hendon,  showing 
Black  Douglas,  Mme.  E.  I^efort  and  Piercy's 
Seedling  in  good  form.  For  six  bunches  pompons, 
Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  gardener  to  Mr.  T.  Borrey, 
Southwood  House,  Highgate,  was  first,  especially 
noticeable  being  Mile.  Elise  Dordan,  Osiris, 
Vt-suv^,  Nellie  Rainford,  Veuve  Cliquot  and  La 
Vogue. 

In  the  amateur  division  for  twelve  Japanese 
blootcs,  distinct,  Mr.  Gladwell  was  awarded  first 
prize  for  a  bright  lot  of  flowers.  First  prize  was 
also  secured  by  Mr.  Gladwell  for  six  Japanese 
blooms,  distinct,  second  prize  being  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  Perrin,  Sawbridgeworth.  In  the  division 
for  twelve  bunches  pompons,  Miss  Debenham 
secured  leading  honours,  having  Flora,  Mme. 
Gabus,  M.  Herlaut,  and  Longfellow  in  pleasing 
condition.  For  twelve  .Japanese,  not  less  than 
six  varieties,  first  prize  fell  to  Mr.  W.  (r.  P.  Clark, 
Verulam  Road,  Hitchin,  Herts,  with  a  raeri 
torious  lot  of  flowers.  A  close  second  was  found 
in  Mr.  H.  Love,  1,  Melville  Terrace,  Sandown, 
Isle  of  Wight,  who  had  a  pretty  rose-tinted  seed 
ling  from  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  in  his  stand  of  flowers. 

Decorative  Classes. 

For  a  table  of  bouquets,  wreaths,  sprays,  button^ 
holes,  &c.,  illustrating  the  decorative  value  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  only  two  exhibitors  entered,  the 
premier  award  falling  to  the  lot  of  Miss  Nellie 
Erlbach,  assistant  go  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  The  Florist, 
Stoke  Newington,  N.,  who  had  a  very  large 
though  cumbersome  arrangement.  The  best 
floral  designs  were  a  lovely  anchor  in  yellow 
Chrysanthemums  with  a  chain  of  Barberries,  a 
white  wreath,  a  lyre,  and  a  pretty  yellow-coloured 
bouquet.  Mr.  J.  Emberson,  Grove  Road  Nur 
sery,  Walthamstow,  was  second,  the  choice  of 
colour  in  his  designs  considerably  hampering  him 
in  the  competition.  A  charming  wreath  on  his 
table  was  deserving  of  special  notice.  The  com- 
petition for  three  stands  of  Chrysanthemums 
suitible  for  table  decoration  was,  as  usual,  very 
keen,  six  exhibitors  Mith  a  9  feet  run  of  tabliiio- 
making  a  delightful  display.  Mr.  1).  B.  Crane^ 
4,  Woodview  Terrace,  Archway  Road,  Highgate, 
again  maintained  his  position  with  a  lovely  array 
of  autumnal  and  other  foliage  in  association  with 
yellow,  orange,  and  crimson  Chrysanthemums. 
A  few  more  bright  yellow  flowers  only  seemed 
wanting  to  make  the  blending  of  colours  well 
balanced.  Mr.  W.  Green,  jun.,  The  Florist, 
Harold  Wood,  Essex,  was  placed  second  with  a 
charming  arrangement  of  yellow  flowers  and 
bright  green  foliage,  and  the  judicious  use  of 
highly-coloured  Virginian  Creeper  as  a  contrast. 
For  two  vases  of  exhibition  Japanese  blooms,  each 


ase  to  contain  twelve  blooms,  with  the  addition 
of  suitable  foliage,  leading  honours  fell  to  Mr.  W. 
Mease,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  Tate,  Downside, 
Leatherhead,  with  a  grand  lot  of  flowers.  The 
second  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  James  Brooks 
with  a  much  lighter  arrangement,  but  lacking 
quality  in  the  flowers.  A  spirited  competition 
ensued  for  a  vase  of  pompon  blooms  arranged  for 
effect  with  suitable  foliage.  In  this  class  Mr.  W. 
Green,  jun.,  Harold  Wood,  was  first,  with  a  lightly 
arranged  lot  of  flowers,  but  rather  overdone  with 
Asparagus  foliage.  In  the  amateurs'  division  for 
a  single  vase  of  Chrysanthemums  for  table  decora- 
tion, Mr.  I).  B.  Crane  found  most  favour,  his 
selection  of  mauve  -  ])iiik  and  white  Chrysan- 
themums looking  somewhat  dull  under  the 
brownish  light  of  the  Aquarium  roof. 
Vec  ETA  iii.es. 
The  removal  to  the  Royal  Aquarium  of  Mr. 
Henry  Deverill's  Pedigree  Onion  and  other  choice 
vegetables'  exhibition  created  considerable 
interest.  For  the  best  twelve  Ailsa  Craig  or 
Cocoa-nut  Onions,  a  grand  lot  secured  for  Mr.  W. 
Fyfe,  Lockinge  Gardens,  Wantage,  first  prize. 
These  were  large,  well-ripened  specimens,  and 
according  to  the  card  scaled  30  lbs.  A  good 
second  was  found  in  Mr.  John  Masterton, 
Weston  House  Gardens,  Shipston-on-Stour,  who 
had  very  large  roots,  but  not  so  well  finished. 
For  six  Onions  the  same  as  those  asked  for  in  the 
leading  class,  Mr.  Fyfe  was  again  first,  with  large 
typical  roots  of  Ailsa  Craig,  again  followed  by 
Mr.  Masterton,  with  smaller  and  less  pretty 
specimens.  In  the  class  for  twelve  best  Onions 
selected  from  either  Anglo-Spanish,  Lord  Keeper, 
Royal  .Jubilee,  and  Rousham  Park  Hero,  Mr. 
Fyfe  again  maintained  his  position  with  hand- 
some specimens  of  Lord  Keeper,  second  prize 
going  to  Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  The  ( Iardens,  Inwood 
House,  Henstridge,  with  rather  irregular  speci- 
mens of  Anglo-Spanish.  For  twelve  Improved 
Wroxton  Onions,  Mr.  Wilkins  was  placed  first, 
with  nice,  well-ripened  and  neatly-finished  bulbs, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Wyton,  Crookhey  Hall,  Garstang, 
Lanes,  securing  second  place  with  smaller  roots. 
For  six  Oxonian  Leeks,  a  magnificent  and  even  lot 
from  Mr.  David  Gilson,  gardener  to  Mr.  .1.  B. 
Johnstone,  Coombe  Cottage,  Kingston-on-Thames, 
secured  premier  honours.  To  Mr.  R.  Lye, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Kingsmill,  Sydmonston  Court, 
Newbury,  second  prize  was  awarded.  For  twelve 
Exhibition  Scarlet  Intermediate  Carrots  there 
were  no  less  than  a  dozen  competitors, 
those  from  Mr.  J.  Masterton  finding  most 
favour  with  the  judges,  although  they  ap- 
peared to  be  a  trifle  coarse.  Smaller  speci- 
mens secured  second  prize  for  Mr.  T. 
Wilkins.  The  competition  was  keen  in  the  class 
for  twelve  specimens  Middleton  Park  Favourite 
Beet.  In  this  class  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gardener  to 
Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Herts, 
was  a  good  first  with  wonderfully  even  specimens, 
Mr.  J.  Bowerman,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Hoare, 
Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke,  being  second.  Mr. 
Beckett  was  again  first  for  six  sticks  Aylesbury 
Prize  Red  Celery,  Mr.  J.  Bowerman  being  placed 
second.  For  twelve  Improved  Hollow  Crown 
Parsnips  Mr.  Beckett  again  proved  his  superiority 
with  long  clean  specimens,  Mr.  R.  Lye  following 
with  shorter  and  less  even  specimens.  Out  of 
five  competitors  for  twelve  fruits  Glenhurst 
Favourite  Tomato  Mr.  Beckett  was  again  first, 
second  prize  falling  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  T.  Wilkins 
with  much  smaller,  though  pretty  specimens. 
The  competition  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  in 
eight  distinct  kinds  was  without  doubt  the  most 
important  of  the  series,  and  in  this  class  there 
were  no  less  than  six  entries.  Mr.  Beckett  was 
first,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  a  finer  lot  of  vege- 
tables has  ever  been  staged  so  early  in  the 
autumn.  No  fault  could  be  found  with  a  single 
dish.  Mr.  R.  Lye  followed  closely,  showing 
wonderfully  well.  For  the  t  welve  largest  and  hand- 
somest of  any  pedigree  Onions  there  were  thir- 
teen competitors,  first  prizi  being  taken  by  Mr. 
T.  A.  Beckett,  Havering  Park,  Romford,  with 
Ailsa  Craig,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  James  Bell 
80,  High  Street,  Berkhamsted. 
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MiSCELLAN'EOUS   EXHIBITS. 

Among  these  the  place  of  honour  must  be  given 
to  the  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  tine-foliaged 
plants  arranged  by  Mr.  H.  J.  .Jones,  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E.,  who 
secured  the  large  gold  medal  of  the  society.  The 
group  measured  30  feet  by  1.5  feet  deep,  and  was 
backed  by  graceful  Bamboos.  The  back  of  the 
group  was  arranged  in  three  semi-circular  banks, 
the  front  being  finished  off  with  a  series  of  circular 
groups,  in  which  highly-coloured  Crotons  and 
Palms  were  tastefully  associated.  A  fringe  of 
Ferns  and  Isolepsis  gracilis  gave  a  pretty  finish. 
The  Chrysanthemums  were  mostly  novelties  and 
of  considerable  promise.  Another  leading  feature 
of  the  exhibition  was  the  superb  collection  of 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  arranged  with  great  taste  by 
Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  in  tlie 
gallery.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  there  been  such  a 
fine  exhibit  of  these  hardy  flowers.  Several  hand- 
some seedling  flowers  from  Aster  Amellus  were  in 
evidence.  One  particularly  good  one,  flowering 
three  weeks  later  than  most  of  the  type,  is  A. 
Amellus  Framfieldi.  A  small  gold  medal  awarded 
this  collection  was  well  merited.  Mr.  E.  Beckett 
also  staged  a  very  fine  representative  lot  of 
bunches,  including  several  charming  novelties, 
receiving  a  silver-gilt  medal.  Dahlias  were 
staged  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  and  given  a  silver-gilt  medal.  Mr. 
S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
also  had  an  immense  array  of  Cactus,  show  and 
fancy  Dahlias ;  a  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded. 
Fruit  in  splendid  condition  came  from  several 
well-known  trade  exhibitors.  Mr.  H.  Berwick, 
Sidmouth  Nurseries,  Sidmouth,  Devon,  was 
awarded  a  silver-gilt  medal.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush]and  Sons, 
Highgate,  N.,  and  Messrs.  S.  Spooner  and  Sons, 
Hounslow  Nurseries,  Middlesex,  each  received  a 
silver  medal.  Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Cornhill,  Banbury, 
had  a  large  table  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers 
(silver  medal).  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  set  up  a  pleasing  group  of  Cannas,  also 
a  table  of  Chrysanthemums,  receiving  a  silver 
medal.  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Red- 
hill,  Surrey,  had  a  large  group  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums on  single  stems,  and  as  a  base  a  huge 
'  quantity  of  hardy  border  sorts.  We  should  have 
preferred  these  latter  on  a  table  by  themselves, 
where  their  value  would  have  been  fully  appre- 
ciated by  those  interested  in  an  outdoor  display, 
for  which  this  type  of  the  plant  is  so  admirably 
adapted  (silver-gilt  medal).  From  Mr.  W.  j. 
Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  came  a  large  table  of 
Chrysanthemum  novelties,  many  of  them  of  great 
promise.  To  these,  together  with  a  useful  lot  of 
Carnations,  a  silver  medal  was  given.  Mr.  Robt. 
Owen,  Maidenhead,  had  a  small  table  of  Chry- 
santhemums, including  some  handsome  Japanese 
novelties  (bronze  medal),  and  a  pretty  group  of  a 
new  early  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Wingfield,  a 
pleasing  shade  of  flesh-pink,  was  arranged  by 
Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  The  Nurseries, 
Southgate,  N. 

Flural  Committee. 

There  was  a  fully-attended  meeting  of  the  floral 
committee  on  Tuesday  last,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Thos.  Bevan.  Novelties  were  freely,  and, 
as  a  rule,  well  shown,  but  only  four  first-class 
certificates  were  given,  viz.,  to — 

Chrysanthemum  Rayonnante. — A  very  large 
tubular-petalled  Japanese  variety,  with  long  stiff 
florets  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  pale  pink.  Shown 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewis- 
ham. 

Chrysanthemum  Mr.  F.  Brewer. — A  Japanese 
kind  with  deeply-grooved  florets  and  of  great 
breadth,  making  up  a  flower  of  good  exhibition 
build.  The  centre  florets  are  deep  golden-yellow, 
being  paler  towards  the  exterior,  reverse  pale 
straw-yellow.     From  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead. 

Chrysanthemum  Reginald  Godfrey.— This  is 
a  closely-built  Japanese,  having  flat  reflexing 
florets,  the  colour  of  which  is  deep  reddish  terra- 
cotta with  golden  reverse,  and  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Godfrey,  of  Exmouth. 


Chrysanthemum  Soleil  d'Octobre. — A  French 
seedling  of  promise.  It  is  a  medium-sized  Japan- 
ese October  blooming  variety  of  a  very  pure  shade 
of  pale  canary-yellow.  This  also  came  from  Mr. 
Godfrey. 

Among  others  staged  at  the  meeting  were 
Werther,  a  richly-coloured  large  Japanese  of 
purple-amaranth  ;  Lord  Coleridge,  a  yellow  in- 
curved, which  the  committee  wished  to  see  again  ; 
Mrs.  W.  Seward,  after  the  style  of  M.  Chenon  de 
Lech^,  but  perhaps  a  little  richer  in  tone  ;  and 
Crimson  Marie  Masse,  a  free-flowering  sport  from 
the  rosy  pink  early  sort.  Mile.  Marie  Masst-. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 

PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  flourishing  benefit 
society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  October 
5,  in  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard, 
of  The  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  in  the  chair. 
Among  those  present  we  noticed  Messrs.  N.  N. 
Sherwood,  H.  B.  May,  J.  G.  Veitch,  W.  Nutting, 
J.  G.  Ingram,  H.  Laing,  H.  Weeks,  besides 
many  members  and  friends.  The  usual  loyal 
toasts  having  been  given  and  duly  honoured, 
the  chairman  proposed  "  Success  to  the  United 
Horticultural  and  Benefit  Provident  Society," 
and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said  that  the 
society  had  onl  its  books  at  the  present  time 
728  benefit  memoers,  64  new  ones  having  joined 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  Mr. 
Bunyard  said  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
show  the  need  of  such  a  society,  as  the  gardener's 
lot  was  a  hard  one  and  very  often  he  was  not  paid 
as  he  should  be.  There  comes  a  time  when  ill- 
ness overtakes  him,  and  then  he  finds  the  benefit 
of  belonging  to  such  a  society  as  this,  which  is 
doing  excellent  work  and  filling  a  large  gap.  He 
urged  on  all  present  to  try  and  get  new  members, 
either  benefit  or  honorary,  as  many  of  those  who 
joined  early  will  soon  be  drawing  their  money 
out.  This  society  gives  3  percent,  on  the  money 
paid  in  by  members— surely  an  encouragement 
for  others  to  invest. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson,  the  treasurer,  responded,  and 
hoped  that  the  society  would  soon  number  1000 
members.  Young  gardeners  especially  should 
carefully  read  the  rules,  and,  after  thinking  the 
matter  well  over,  at  once  resolve  to  join.  He 
was  glad  to  say  that  the  invested  funds  were 
steadily  increasing,  last  year  by  £100,  and  he 
hoped  that  this  year  would  see  a  still  further 
increase.  The  invested  money  per  member  in 
this  society  was  greater  than  in  any  other 
he  knew.  The  working  expenses,  too,  were 
very  low.  The  toast  of  "  The  Honorary  and 
Life  Members  "  was  prDposed  by  Mr.  N.  Cole, 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  society, 
who  said  that  twelve  years  ago  there  were  only 
eight  honorary  members,  while  to-day  there  are 
over  fifty,  including  three  lady  members.  He 
thanked  the  nurserymen  for  the  interest  they  had 
taken  in  the  society.  Mr.  J.  H.  Veitch  replied 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Sherwood,  who  had  to  leave 
early.  He  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
solidity  of  the  society,  and  threw  out  the  sugges- 
tion that  if  all  foremen  gardeners  were  approached 
and  the  benefits  of  the  society  laid  before  them, 
they  would,  he  thought,  at  once  join.  Mr.  T. 
Winter  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  Visitors,"  to 
which  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  gardens,  responded.  Mr.  H.  B. 
May  proposed  the  health  of  the  chairman,  which 
was  enthusiastically  received.  Mr.  Bunyard, 
having  responded  in  a  few  well  chosen  words,  read 
the  following  list  of  donations,  viz.,  Mr.  L.  de 
Rothschild,  £1  is.  ;  Mr.  Garcia,  £1  Is.  ;  Mr.  G. 
Monro,  £1  Is.  ;  Mr.  J.  Watkins,  £1  Is.  ;  Mr. 
Sherwood,  £5  53.  to  the  Convalescent  Fund  ;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Veitch,  £3  33.  ;  an  anonymous  donor,  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  Cox,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  10s.  6d.  ;  Mr. 
R.  Dean,  lOs.  6d.  ;  and  Mr.  Pinches,  lOs.  6d. 
"Kindred  Societies"  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Rou- 
pell,  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Ingram,  the  energetic 
secretary  of  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent.  Mr.  R. 
Dean  gave  "  The  Horticultural  Press,"  which  was 


responded  to  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon.  The  secretary 
of  the  society  (W.  Collins)  thanked  the  donors  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  this  being  replied  to  by  Mr.  J. 
McKerchar.  The  musical  arrangements  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lamb  Brothers'  Glee  Club,  who 
gave  during  the  evening  several  songs,  part 
songs  and  instrumental  solos. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  one  of  the  oldest 
members,  having  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
was  allowed  to  withdraw  £6  from  the  sum  stand- 
ing to  his  credit  (nearly  £80)  in  the  ledger,  the 
balance  being  left  in  the  society  to  accumulate  for 
the  benefit  of  his  wife.  He  at  the  same  time  was 
allowed  a  sum  of  8s.  per  week  from  the  Benevolent 
Fund,  being  now  incapacitated  from  work.  This 
sum,  to  be  paid  him  quarterly  till  the  end  of  his 
life,  is  more  by  16s.  a  year  than  the  pension  granted 
to  aged  gardeners  in  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevo- 
lent Institution. 


Rosebery  Avenue. — The  London  County 
Council  have  informed  the  Clerkenwell  Vestry 
that  they  will  accept  the  latter's  offer  of  £100  * 
for  the  small  triangular  plot  of  land  at  the 
Farringdon  Road  corner  of  Rosebery  Avenue,  on 
condition  that  the  Vestry  will  pave  it,  plant  it 
with  trees,  and  maintain  it  as  an  open  space,  a 
condition  with  which,  it  is  understood,  they  are 
ready  to  comply. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts. — Since  the 
beginning  of  the  week  a  considerable  fall  in  tem- 
perature has  taken  place.  This  has  been  more 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  nights  than  the  days, 
the  readings  of  the  exposed  thermometer  on  those 
preceding  the  6th  and  7th  being  respectively  54° 
and  51°,  whereas  on  each  of  the  last  four  nights 
the  same  thermometer  has  fallen  below  35°,  and 
on  the  coldest  of  these  registered  3°  of  frost.  At 
2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  now  3°  warmer,  and  at 
1  foot  deep  V  warmer  than  the  October  averages 
for  these  depths.  Some  rain  fell  on  three  days 
during  the  week,  but  to  the  total  depth  of 'only 
about  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  consequently  the  perco- 
lation has  again  quite  ceased  through  both 
gauges.  The  winds  have  been  light,  and  the 
atmosphere  as  a  rule  very  damp.  The  record  of 
bright  sunshine  proved  very  poor,  averaging  only 
about  an  hour  a  day,  while  four  days  were  alto- 
gether sunless. — E.  M.,  Berkhanistcd. 

A  late  transplanting  season. — According 
to  the  calendar  we  should  now  be  busy  executing 
orders  for  Roses,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  trees, 
and  conifers,  and  even  lifting  some  few  Pears  and 
Plums  for  orders.  But,  alas  !  the  land  is  as  dry 
as  possible,  and  below  the  surface  as  hard  as  a 
brick,  making  all  this  work  impossible.  Mean- 
time we  are  bombarded  with  letters,  such  as  "  I 
am  told  now  is  the  very  best  time  to  remove  the 
things  I  ordered  ;  "  "If  you  are  unalile  to  supply 
what  I  ordered,  you  should  have  said  so  at  the 
time;"  " Unless  my  order  is  forthwith  executed, 
please  consider  it  cancelled."  Well,  what  for  a 
remedy?  Why,  patience.  Practically  the  sea- 
son is  three  weeks  late,  and  as  no  fibrous  roots 
can  be  got  out  of  the  hard  soil,  trust  to  the 
nurseryman  to  do  his  best.  Apples  are  yet  in  full 
growth,  and  practically  a  week's  heavy  rain  is 
wanted  before  lifting  can  be  started. — GEORfiE 
Bunyard,  The,  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  Octo- 
ber 10. 


Name  of  fruit. — Addison  Brown. — Box  and 
contonts  received  smashed. 

Names    of  plants.  —  ^1.  Sadler.  —  Hahenaria 

Susanna}     (U.    gigautea.    Bat.    Mag.,    t.    3374). 

J.  S.  8. — 1,  Clematis  connata ;  2,  Clematis  orientalis 

(quite  hardy). 11'.  Richardson. — Hibiscus  syriacus 

albus    plenus. /.    M.     V. — American     Burr     Oak 

(Quercus  macrocavpa).  Tlie  cone-shaped  growth  pro- 
duced is  the  larja  of  an  insect;  it  has  nothing  to 

do  with  the  Acorns  or  with  seed-bearing  at  all. 

Con. — 1,  Eetinospora  plumosa ;  2,  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana  ;  3,  Capressus  Lawsoniana  flavescens  ;  4,  Biota 
orientalis;  5,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana;  6,  Pynis  Aria; 
7,  Kerria  japonica  flore-pleno.     The  Cape  Gooseberry 

is     Physalis      odulis. Querist. — Lamium     glecho- 

moides. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


RUST  IN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I  AM  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  such  a  satis- 
factory account  of  Chrysanthemums  as  that 
given  by  "  Suft'olk  "  in  a  recent  issue.  I  never 
knew  such  a  troublesome  season,  especially 
with  insect  pests.  For  some  months,  a  small, 
but  particularly  lively  species  of  thrips  gave  a 
great  deal  •>{  trouble,  and  seemed  proof  against 
all  insecticides  that  could  be  used  with  safety, 
while  its  activity  and  powers  of  jumping  stood 
it  in  good  stead  when  attempts  were  made  to 
capture  it  by  other  means.  It  confined  its 
operations  to  the  extreme  points  of  the  shoots, 
where  it  could  easUy  find  shelter,  and  sucked 
the  jjlant's  juices  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
leaves,  and  later  on  the  flower-bracts,  assumed 
a  rusty  appearance,  and  were  hard  and  brittle 
to  the  touch.  I  believe  I  have  to  thank  a  big 
colony  of  ladybirds  for  help  in  ridding  me  of 
this  pest.  Earwigs,  too,  have  been  more  per- 
sistent than  usual  owing  to  the  exceptionally 
dry  weather,  and  it  re(juired  much  time  and 
patience  to  keep  them  down.  Aphides  of  sorts 
were  busy  and  bred  fast  all  the  summer,  but 
these  are  the  least  of  troubles,  as  they  can  be 
stopped  by  using  mild  insecticides  before  they 
do  much  harm. 

Late  in  the  summer  the  "rust"  appeared 
(for  the  first  time  here),  and  its  spread  has  been 
marvellous  in  spite  of  treatment  generally  cal- 
culated to  deal  with  any  fungoid  disease. 
Washing  the  leaves  and  removing  every  visible 
trace  of  spores  have  been  of  no  avail,  as  another 
crop  appeared  almost  immediately,  fresh  spores 
appearing  round  the  old  spots.  I  cannot  say 
that  the  attack  has  done  much  harm  as  yet 
to  the  prospective  flower.s,  but  the  leaves 
on  affected  plants  die  quickly,  and  this  loss 
of  foliage  must  tell  for  evil,  especially 
where  the  rust  has  spread  to  the  upper 
leaves.  Undoubtedly  I  was,  like  many  others, 
caught  napping,  and  the  enemy  hud  time  to 
spread  to   a  good  many  plants   before   it  was 


noticed  ;  then  it  was  treated  to  the  dose  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  usually  applied  to  plants 
attacked  by  the  ordinary  form  of  mildew.  This 
proved  useless,  and  the  time  lost  in  waiting  to 
see  the  eflects  helped  to  spread  the  disease  till 
the  greater  part  of  the  plants  was  badly  touched. 
I  never  saw  such  a  rapid  development  of  fungoid 
disease  on  plants  before  ;  it  seems  only  a  few 
days  from  the  time  the  spots  are  first  seen  till 
the  brown  spores  ripen  ready  to  fall  on  the 
lower  leaves,  the  soil,  or  to  be  carried  anywhere 
on  the  slightest  contact.  If  the  rust  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  great  harm,  the  outlook  for  growers 
is  black,  as  it  will  take  but  a  very  short  time  to 
stock  all  existing  collections,  and  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  clean  stock  will 
be  chary  about  making  fresh  importations, 
especially  as  the  fungus  cannot  be  detected 
during  its  resting  period,  in  winter.  I  am  now 
trying  washing  the  plants  with  a  solution  of 
sulphide  of  potassium,  and  also  with  the  solu- 
tion suggested  on  p.  254  as  a  remedy,  but  as  the 
fungus  in  its  summer  form  appears  to  burst 
outwards  from  the  leaf,  I  do  not  see  that  any- 
thing which  will  not  destroy  the  cuticle  of  the 
leaf  can  prevent  its  development,  and  we  shall 
probably  have  to  wait  until  the  spring  before 
such  remedies  will  be  of  use  as  preventives  of 
the  germination  of  resting  spores  on  the  host 
plant.  Burning  the  plants  wholesale  has 
been  suggested  as  a  remedy,  but  few  could 
afford  to  adopt  such  a  drastic  measure,  and 
there  would  still  be  no  guarantee  of  clean- 
liness in  stock  purchased  to  replace  the 
losses.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
naturally-grown  bush  plants,  which  get  less 
rich  food  than  those  grown  for  big  blooms,  are 
more  or  less  exempt,  but  I  do  not  find  them  so, 
as  many  of  my  bush  plants  are  very  badly 
stricken  indeed,  and  they  have  had  no  artificial 
manuring  whatever,  simply  soot  water  and 
occasional  doses  of  ordinary  manure  water. 
The  fungus  appears  to  be  well  known  as  native 
to  some  of  our  weeds,  and  it  probably  spread  to 
some  nursery  collectif)n  from  a  district  where 
these  weeds  were  affected,  and   as  no  plant  is 


more  freely  interchanged  throughout  the  country 
than  the  Chrysanthemum,  this  would  account 
for  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  spread. 
A.  G.  Hubbuck,  W.  G.  Newitt,  Pride  of  Mad- 
ford,  Thos.  Wilkins,  Mutual  Friend,  .lohn 
Seward,  W.  .Slogrove,  Golden  Gem,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  James  Bidencope,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
Purity,  Modestum,  Cecil  Wray,  and  all  members 
of  the  Empress  family  are  some  of  the  worst 
aftected  varieties  here.  This  singling  out  of 
varieties  is  hardly  fair,  as  their  bad  state  may 
be  only  a  circumstance,  and  others  might  have 
been  just  as  bad.  Even  seedlings  raised  this 
year  are  attacked — some  quite  badly.  It  may 
be  that  certain  varieties  will  be  found  less  sus- 
ceptible than  others,  for  Khama,  of  which  I 
grow  many  plants,  and  Reine  d'Angleterre, 
with  various  others,  are  quite  free. 

Turning  to  the  brighter  aspect  of  the  plants, 
I  may  say  that  they  have  grown  strongly,  and 
very  many  promise  to  be  good  even  though 
the  leaves  of  some  of  them  have  taken  the 
rust.  Among  those  which  promise  best  aie 
Viviand  Morel,  Charles  Davis,  Phiybus,  Lady 
Randolph,  Pride  of  Madford,  John  Lightfoot, 
Australian  Gold,  President  Borel,  W.  H.  Lin- 
coln, Edwin  Molyneux,  Lady  Esther  Smith,  M. 
Pankoucke,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  James  Bidencope, 
Lago  Maggiore,  Matthew  Hodgson,  Golden 
Gate,  Reine  d'Angleterre,  Eva  Knowles,  and 
Khama.  The  plants  have  been  housed  with 
very  little  show  of  the  ordinary  form  of  mil- 
dew ;  they  are  abnormally  tall,  some  varieties, 
such  as  Edith  Tabor,  Mine.  Blarius  Ricoud, 
and  a  few  others,  reaching  10  feet  in  height, 
and  others  in  proportion.  This  I  do  not 
mind,  as,  having  lofty  houses  to  till,  tall  plants 
are  no  inconvenience,  and  a  few  extra  tall  ones 
make  the  blocks  of  plants  less  flat  and  more 
effective.  Coarse  flowers  from  early  crown 
buds  will  be  much  in  evidence  this  year,  and 
with  those  who  grow  for  show  this  is  unavoid- 
able, the  tendency  being  to  fix  the  dates  of 
shows  too  early  to  allow  such  buds  to  be  rubbed 
off'  in  favour  of  second  crowns,  which  give  more 
shapely  and  better   coloured   flowers.     In  the 
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early  days  of  Chrysanthemum  shows  the  dates  I 
were  later,  and  it  used  to  be  customary,  even 
in  the  west  of  England,  to  have  the  shows  after 
rather  than  before  the  middle  of  November, 
from  tliat  time  to  the  end  of  the  month  being 
undoubtedly  the  proper  season  for  the  majority 
of  Chrysanthemums.  "  H.  S."  (p.  289)  speaks 
of  a  general  earliness  of  show  flowers  this  year, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  there  has  already  been  some  talk  of  putting 
back  dates.  If  this  leads  to  fixing  later  dates 
for  future  years  it  will  be  one  of  the  best 
things  that  could  happen,  as  it  would  tend 
largely  to  eliminate  the  coarseness  so  genei'ally 
prevalent  and  which  is  so  obnoxious  to  many 
lovers  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  I  think 
"  H.  S.'s"  experience  with  Mme.  Carnot 
will  be  pretty  general  this  year,  as  I  have  seen 
but  very  few  good  buds  and  many  that  have 
turned  black  in  the  way  described.  I  attribute 
it  largely  to  early  bud  selection  and  not  to 
insect  attacks,  for  my  plants,  which  were  late- 
struck  (in  March  or  early  April)  and  made  late 
crown  buds,  are  looking  well  and  are  past  the 
dangerous  stage. — J.  C.  Tallack,  Lirennere 
Park  Gardens,  Btirij  St.  Edinuiuls. 

Just   now    it   would    appear   that  many 

are  the  remedies  for  dealing  with  this  so-called 
rust,  which  is  assuredly  a  fungus  of  no  light 
order.  A  curious  point  regarding  it,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  of  the  disease  is  concerned, 
is  that  it  appears  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  in  many  kinds.  I  am  not  sure  this  is 
general  or  even  characteristic  of  the  plague,  but 
if  so  it  will  render  it  far  more  difficult  for  any 
supposed  remedies  to  reach  it.  Nor  will  the  curl- 
ing up  so  noticeable  in  some  kinds  assist  the  cul- 
tivator in  this  direction. — E.  J. 


GROWING  PLANTS  FOR  EXHIBITION  IN 

SMALL  POTS. 
A  SYSTEM  of  culture  which  is  becoming  more 
common  is  propagating  in  the  spring  and  flower- 
ing the  plants  on  single  stems  in  mostly  6-inch 
pots.  Growers  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  these  late-struck  plants  for  conservatory 
decoration  and  exhibition  during  October  and 
November.  The  recent  October  show  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  showed  the 
value  of  the  system  of  culture  advocated,  the 
best  and  most  meritorious  collections  containing 
plants  treated  in  this  way.  The  best  flowers  in 
the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms  were 
grown  in  the  manner  stated  above.  The  leading 
group  in  the  competitive  classes  also  contained 
flowers  of  exceptional  beauty,  and,  as  compared 
with  the  productions  usually  displayed  a  month 
later,  the  blooms  weie  quite  equal  in  point  of 
excellence.  The  plants  were  dwarf  and  covered 
with  healthy-looking  green  foliage  down  to  the 
pots.  The  group  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  was 
noticeable  for  the  short  plants  arranged  in 
circular  mounds  in  the  front,  and  many  of  the 
best  blooms  in  this  unique  display  were  developed 
on  plants  flowering  on  single  stems  in  6-inch  pots. 
A  visit  to  the  leading  specialists  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  practice  is  extending.  The  orthodox 
method  of  growing  the  Chrysanthemum  for  years 
has  been  to  insert  the  cuttings  at  any  time 
between  the  end  of  November  and  the  same 
period  in  the  following  January,  suiting  the  time 
for  this  operation  according  to  the  earliness  or 
lateness  of  the  different  varieties,  commencing 
first  with  late  sorts  and  finishing  up  with  the 
semi-early  or  October-flowering  kinds.  To  those 
with  limited  accommodation  this  has  answered 
admirably,  as  the  old  stools  have  been  thrown  on 
the  rubbish  heap  after  the  necessary  supply  of 
cuttings  has  been  secured.  The  old  stools,  if  they 
can  be  kept  till  the  spring,  should  bristle  with 
numerous  growths  of  a  sturdy  character  and  of  a 
kind  that  will  root  readily  enough  in  early  spring. 
The  best  lot  of  plants  seen  this  autumn  was 
from  cuttings  inserted  between  mid-February  and 
mid-March,   and   the  flowers  from  these  for  an 


October  display  develop  to  time  beautifully. 
When  the  cuttings  were  ready  shallow  boxes 
were  used,  standing  these  on  a  cool  bottom,  the 
temperature  of  the  structure  being  maintained  at 
from  40"  to  45°.  Under  such  favourable  condi- 
tions the  cuttings  rooted  readily,  and  before  the 
roots  began  to  work  into  the  soil  too  freely  they 
were  potted  up  into  small,  deep  3  inch  pots. 
They  were  then  replaced  in  the  same  greenhouse, 
and  when  it  was  seen  they  had  got  sufficiently 
established  moved  to  a  cold  frame,  which  was 
kept  close  for  a  day  or  two.  As  soon  as  they 
were  ready  the  plants  were  shifted  into  pots 
6  inches  in  diameter.  A  collection  of  some  few 
hundreds  of  plants  has  given  some  very  remark- 
able results.  When  once  the  buds  were  secured 
it  was  a  simple  matter  to  build  them  up  satisfac- 
torily, and  owing  to  the  exceedingly  hot  and  try- 
ing weather  during  the  period  of  bud-formation 
and  selection,  a  gentle  dewing  overhead  with  a 
fine-rosed  can  in  the  late  afternoon  occasionally 
saved  many  that  might  otherwise  have  been  lost. 
A  few  sorts  failed  to  open  so  kindly  as  could  be 
desired,  but  the  majority  answering  so  well  to 
this  method  of  treatment  should  be  an  induce- 
ment to  others  to  follow  on  the  same  lines. 

For  a  November  display  later  propagation  is 
desirable,  commencing  with  the  late  sorts  about 
the  middle  of  March  and  continuing  on  until  the 
beginning  of  May  to  suit  the  earlier  and  more 
easily  erown  kinds.  D.  B.  Cr.4NB. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTION'^). 


Chrysantheniuin  Kayonnante.— For  October 
flowering  this  Japanese  variety  should  be  in  demand. 
The  petals  are  very  long  and  tubular  and  of  fine  sub- 
stance, the  colour  a  peculiar  shade  of  pale  salmon- 
piulv,  deepening  in  the  centre,  and  not  unlike  that  of 
the  once  popular  Lilian  Bird.  The  height  is  about 
5^  feet.  It  produces  its  blossoms  on  first  crown  buds 
from  a  natural  break  at  this  season. 

Chrysanthemum  M.  Fatzer.— This  is  a  pro- 
mising continental  novelty,  and  may  he  had  in  bloom 
during  October  and  November,  according  to  date  of 
bud  selection.  The  colour  is  a  rich  canary-yellow, 
with  a  deeper  shade  in  the  centre  and  a  pale  golden 
reverse,  the  petals  of  jnedium  width,  slighdy  twisted 
and  incurved,  and  building  tip  a  grand  exhibition 
flower.  Theplant  attains  a  height  of  about  4  feet. — 
D.  B.  C. 

Chrysanthemum   Crimson  Mile.    Marie 

Masse. — This  is  a  crimson  sport  from  Mile.  Marie 
Masse,  and,  flowering  during  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  ia  a  valuable  addition.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  better  to  describe  the  flowers  as  a  light 
bronzy  crimson,  and  very  early  blooms  would  show  a 
goodly  proportion  of  rich  golden  yellow,  freely  suffused 
with  a  very  pleasing  light  crimson.  The  petals  are 
also  bright  golden  on  the  reverse. — C. 

Chrysanthemum  M.  Aug.  de  Lacvivier. 

— This  is  doing  extremely  well  this  season,  the  later 
buds  producing  even  handsomer  flowers  than  those 
secured  a  week  or  a  fortnight  earlier.  The  colour,  as 
represented  by  the  later  buds,  is  a  beautiful  rich 
falmon-red,  with  a  pale  golden  reverse  to  the  broad 
petals.  The  earlier  flowers  are  not  nearly  so  rich  in 
colour.  Plauts  topped  in  mid-April  give  first  crown 
buds  about  the  first  week  in  August,  these  being  now 
fully  expanded.   The  height  is  about  3  feet. — C.  A.  H. 


A  GARDEN  IDYLL. 

Theee  are  many  beautiful  gardens  along  the 
deep  sandy  shores  of  Dublin  Bay,  some  nestling 
on  sunny  hillsides,  others  in  sheltered  valleys 
that  stretch  along  the  foothills  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  and  some  even  nestle  among 
the  warm  rocks  laved  by  the  sea.  From  the 
shores  at  Dalkey  and  Ballybrack  to  the  wooded 
pleasaunce  at  St.  Anne's  there  are  gardens 
many  and  beautiful,  but  they  may  be  found 
stretching  even  further  to  Raheny,  Sutton  and 
Howth,  and  back  again  inland.  There  is  a 
zone  of  them  from  Rush  and  Lusk  to  Malahide 
and  St.  Dolough'.s,  with  its  quaint  old  stone- 
roofed  church,  its  anchorite's  cell,  and  its 
exquisite     little     baptistry     in     an     adioining 


meadow.  Go  where  you  will  along  the  sliores 
of  the  bay,  or  if  you  dip  inland  a  mile  or  so  you 
come  across  delightful  country  houses,  old  and 
new,  and  gardens  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
full  of  beauty  and  rich  in  vegetation.  Although 
I  have  lived  in  and  explored  the  district  for 
well-nigh  twenty  years,  I  am  still  continually 
making  discoveries  in  the  magic  zone  of  littoral 
that  lies  around  the  great  horseshoe-shaped 
bay.  From  the  old  Cherry  orchard  of  Killen- 
carrig  (see  The  Garhen,  May  8,  1897)  to  the 
giant  red  i  nd  golden-fruited  Yew  trees  at  Clon- 
tarf  therL  is  much  to  see  and  admire  ;  rich  and 
rare  are  the  flowers  from  many  lands  that  find  a 
congenial  home  in  these  sunny  gardens,  and 
you  can  see  and  remember  the  Mulberry  trees 
and  the  Ilex  at  Mount  Merrion,  and  run  on 
through  a  whole  catalogue  of  rare  trees  and 
shrubs  until  you  come  to  the  famous  Iris  bor- 
ders beside  the  gentle  concave  grass  paths  at 
Dornden,  the  Hollies  and  Cordylines  in  the 
College  garden,  the  original  golden-leaved  Yew 
and  Addison's  Walk  at  Glasnevin,  the  great 
Beech  hedges,  and  the  Rhododendrons  that 
nestle  amid  rocks  and  white  Thorn,  and  the 
tasselled  Larches  at  Howth.  To  see  these  last 
in  showery  April  or  in  smiling  May  is  like  a 
dream  to  a  lover  of  gardens,  and  one  does  not 
quite  know  what  most  to  admire  there  in  early 
summer — whether  'tis  the  glow  of  crimson  and 
white  and  lilac  of  the  Rhododendrons  or  the 
gnarled  old  white  Thorn  trees  wreathed  and 
swaddled  in  Honeysuckle  or  Woodbine,  in  some 
cases  30  feet  or  40  feet  high.  Just  now,  how- 
ever, when  Lime,  Beech,  and  Chestnut  are 
putting  on  their  russet  and  golden  tints,  and 
when  the  golden  Ivy  on  the  old  walls  is  nearly 
covered  with  the  rich  red  leafage  of  the  Virginian 
Creeper,  when  the  last  and  best  of  Roses  glint 
here  and  there,  and  the  rosy  Apples  and  great 
brown  Pears  hang  in  clusters  on  the  bending 
boughs,  it  is  a  pleasant  surjjrise  to  find  yet  one 
more  delightful  old  house  and  garden  I  never 
saw  before. 

We  hear  much  of  Constable's  or  Gainsborough's 
country,  or  of  Shakespeare's  land  beside  the 
Avon,  but  how  rarely  are  we  told  of  these  fer- 
tile garden  spots  in  Ireland,  enriched  as  they 
are  with  "  memories  of  the  dead  "  and  the  blood 
and  bones  of  both  swarthy  Celt  and  fair-haired 
Dane.  How  can  one  picture  to  oneself  to-day 
the  fateful  morning  of  the  great  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf  in  1014,  when  Aulaf  Sitric,  king  of  the 
Danes  in  Dublin,  was  conquered  by  Brian 
Boru  on  this  same  sunny  bit  of  shoreland  which 
stretches  from  Dublin  to  Howth.  Every  foot 
of  ground  here  is  full  of  interest,  and  the 
funereal  mounds  of  dead  heroes  now  alone 
remain  to  show  us  how  bitter  the  struggle  must 
really  and  truly  have  been.  Where  stress  and 
storm  of  battle  raged  there  are  now  green  or 
furrowed  fields  and  gardens  that  yield  to  none 
in  their  wealth  and  beauty  of  vegetation.  All 
the  shoreland  is  indeed  in  itself  a  garden  of 
wild  flowers  from  early  spring,  when  Gorse  and 
Broom  are  succeeded  by  vernal  Squills  and 
hedge  or  sand  Roses,  until  the  dwarf  autumnal 
Furze  and  the  heather  of  the  great  headland, 
last  foothold  of  the  pirate  Danes,  brings  us  to 
the  fall  of  the  year. 

Between  the  magnificent  gardens  at  St. 
Anne's  and  the  old  sequestered  gardens  of 
Howth  Castle,  with  their  Lavender  and  Rose- 
mary and  great  Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses,  there 
lies  the  village  of  Raheny,  and  liere  is  a  veritable 
garden  of  quite  an  idyllic  kind.  It  is  modestly 
screened  from  the  road,  but  even  the  casual 
passer-by  must  know  sweetness  and  light 
are  within  its  evergreen  enclosure,  for  the 
fragrance  of  Mignonette  and  Lavender,  and  of 
Stocks  and   Night-scented  Tobacco,  of   Roses 
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and  of  Virgin's  Bower  Clematis  float  out  on  the 
biilmy  evening  nir.  Here  are  Myrtles,  fresh 
anil  fair  anil  1(1  foot  high,  glos.sy  green  and 
fluwery  under  the  overhanging  thatched  eaves, 
where  the  wrens  liuild,  and  in  the  inner  garden 
sweet-scented  \'erbenas,  much  taller,  with  many 
a  scented  flowering  sjiray.  It  is  ono  of  tlie 
sheltered  and  sunny  gardens  that  birds  and 
bees  alike  love.  It  has  no  nightingales,  like 
those  gardens  beside  the  Thames,  but  here  at 
any  rate  the  thrushes  and  blackbirds  sing  their 
earliest  and  sweetest  songs,  for  it  is  a  fruity 
paradise  to  them,  and  truly  a  garden  that  they 
and  the  poets  alike  are  said  to  love. 

The  Poaches  are  gone,  but  the  Grapes  of 
sloe- like  bliickness  and  the  amber  Muscats 
dangle  in  rich  clusters  among  the  turning  leaves 
in  the  old  vineries,  while  on  the  border  outside 
a  groat  French  soup  Gourd  (Cucurbita  maxima), 
the  "cciurgeron"  of  the  French  housewife,  is 
dis])laying  its  great  rounded  fruits  along  its 
trailing  leafy  stems  or  vines.  All  around  one 
is  sunshine,  and  ceasele.ss  the  hum  of  the  bees 
and  tlies.  The  wood  pigeons  coo  softly  in  the 
tall  trees  quite  near  to  the  house,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  faithful  of  the 
pensioned  servitors  of  the  family,  a  shaggy 
white  Iceland  pony,  is  browsing  contentedly  in 
an  adjoining  paddock,  with  one  eye  on  the  garden 
door,  whence,  as  he  well  knows,  the  most 
succulent  and  toothsome  Carrots  or  other  deli- 
cacy come  to  him  at  least  once  or  twice  a  day. 
There  are  the  old  flue-heated  greenhouses 
which  shelter  many  an  old-time  sweet-scented 
Pelargonium,  and  the  old  white,  lemon,  yel- 
low, pink,  and  crimson  Cacti  that  our  grand- 
mothers loved  to  carry  indoors  and  set  in  the 
fine  old  oriental  Chinese  bowls  when  in  bloom. 

The  house  itself  is  a  combination  of  a  modern 
dwelling  tastefully  added  to  an  older  thatched 
cottage,  and  the  union  is  veiled  by  a  curtain  of 
Clematis  montana  and  Virginian  Creeper,  the 
latter  so  highly  coloured  as  to  remind  one  of 
the  rugs  hung  out  in  Venice  at  festal  time. 
The  very  name  of  the  place  itself  is  redolent  of 
a  garden,  but  it  need  not  be  told  ;  .sufficient  is 
it  to  say  that  the  place  is  a  beautiful  and  satis- 
fying reality,  and  that  it  stands  in  what  I  often 
think  of  as  an  idyllic  little  bit  of  country 
Dublin.  "  F.  W.  Burbiuge. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  EARLY  PEACH 

HOUSES. 

There  was  more  early  fruit-forcing  twenty 
years  ago  than  there  is  now,  and  the  old  gar- 
deners were  noted  for  their  success  in  produc- 
ing fine  ripe  Peaches  in  May.  The  e.xtra  early 
varieties,  such  as  Waterloo  and  Arasden  June, 
were  not  then  in  commerce,  and  they  had  to 
depend  on  such  old  standard  sorts  as  Belle- 
garde,  Noblesse,  and  Stirling  Castle.  Even 
now  one  tree  of  an  early  American  variety  is 
enough  in  an  early  Peach  house,  as  most  of 
them  are  not  to  be  depended  on,  being  such 
notorious  bud-casters  and  the  fruit  not  equal 
in  flavour  to  many  of  the  older,  though  slightly 
later- ripening  varieties.  Amsden  .Tune  I  con- 
sider to  be  by  far  the  most  certain  bearer  of 
the  first  early  section;  indeed,  with  me  it 
never  shed  its  buds  when  gently  forced,  and 
was  always  of  good  flavour  if  gathered  in  time 
and  eaten  soon  after.  A  lean-to  structure  with 
a  fair  amount  of  wood  in  the  roof  is  what  I 
prefer  for  early  Peach  forcing.  The  modern- 
built  houses  with  roofs  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  glass,  and  built  with  a  sharp  pitch, 


often  become  so  hot  from  sun-heat  even  early 
in  the  year,  when  only  a  limited  amount  of  air 
can  be  given,  that  harm  ensues,  and  later 
on,  in  the  case  of  liou.ses  with  fixed  lights, 
the  temperature  becomes  so  high  that  pre- 
mature ripening  of  the  wood  and  conse- 
(|uent  bud-dropjjing  follow.  Formerly  the 
roof-lights  were  removed  entirely  when  the  crop 
was  gathered,  this  exposure  to  air  and  every 
shower  of  rain  helping  in  a  great  measure  to 
produce  that  bronzinessof  wood  and  plumpness 
of  bud  which  fit  the  trees  for  the  strain  of  early 
forcing.  I  prefer  both  an  inside  and  outside 
border,  the  latter  raised  so  as  to  come  on  a 
level  with  the  inside  one,  the  soil  being  kept 
intact  by  low  walls.  It  may  be  a.sked,  Why 
have  inside  borders  for  early  Peach  hou.ses  '. 
The  answer  is.  Such  borders,  if  covered  with 
a  foot  or  2  feet  of  dry  leaves  and  thatched  with 
straw  at  the  end  of  ( )ctober  to  keep  in  the 
latent  warmth  of  .summer,  will,  when  uncovered 
in  April  and  acted  on  by  the  sun's  rays,  be 
quite  as  warm  as  the  inside  border,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  beneficial  and  maturing  influ- 
ence of  fresh  air  upon  the  roots.  Trees  grow- 
ing in  such  borders  do  not  hold  their  foliage 
late  even  in  wet  summers,  but  shed  it  early, 
thereby  securing  a  long  rest.  In  pricking  the 
border  over  when  uncovered  in  spring,  a  multi- 
tude of  fibrous  roots  will  generally  be  found 
near  the  surface.  Of  course,  a  little  more 
labour  is  entailed  in  watering  elevated  borders, 
especially  in  hot  summers,  but  they  well  repay 
it.  I  think  many  failures  in  early  Peach  forc- 
ing are  attributable  to  the  thoughtless  practice 
of  .syringing  the  trees  in  the  afternoon  on  cold, 
wet  days.  They  remain  wet  through  the  night, 
and  mischief  follows.  For  ripening  in  May 
and  the  early  part  of  June,  Early  York,  Early 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Stirling  Castle,  Bellegarde, 
and,  where  room  can  be  spared,  a  tree  of 
the  old  Noblesse,  which,  if  only  bearing  half 
a  crop,  pays  for  its  space,  it  being,  I  think, 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  flavoured 
Peach  in  cultivation.  John  Crawford. 


Passiflora  edulis. — From  the  inquiries  that 
are  being  made  and  information  solicited  as  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  above,  it  is  evident  more 
interest  is  evinced  in  this  delicious  fruit  now  than 
hitherto.  I  have  of  late  received  fruits  of  the  true 
P.  edulis  from  various  sources,  and  have  a  few 
still  growing  here,  but  as  the  small  size  was  in  my 
case  an  objection,  raising  seedlings  from  selected 
fruits  was  resorted  to,  and  as  the  young  plants 
fruited  rigid  selections  were  made  and  the  process 
repeated.  At  present  I  think  my  selected  variety 
is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  matter  of  size,  and 
to  say  the  least,  equally  as  delicious  as  the  type. — 
J.  Roberts,  The  (lardtns,  Tan  y-buich. 

Pear  Swan's  Egg. — How  is  it  we  so  seldom 
see  any  reference  to  this  old  Pear  ?  Surely  it  can- 
not be  because  it  is  considered  a  worthless 
variety  ?  Its  extremely  hardy  constitution  renders 
it  suitable  for  exposed  situations,  and  I  consider 
no  orchard  is  complete  that  does  not  contain  at 
least  one  tree.  It  is  an  extra  good  grower, 
assumes  naturally  a  handsome  pyramidal  form, 
the  dense  growth  and  foliage  going  a  good  way 
towards  protecting  the  bloom  in  spring.  It  is  a 
regular  and  heavy  bearer  and  the  fruit  is  very 
sweet  and  juicy.  Swan's  Egg  is  one  of  the  best 
orchard  market  Pears,  keeping  sound  a  fair  time 
after  ripening,  which  it  does  at  the  beginning  of 
October.  I  well  remember  when  a  boy  filling  my 
pockets  from  a  very  large  tall  tree,  from  which 
many  bushels  of  fruit  were  annually  gathered. — 

J.  CK.4WF0RD. 

Pear  Beurre  de  I'Assomption.— I  do  not 
know  what  the  experience  of  other  gardeners  with 
this  Pear  may  have  been,  but  with  me  it  proved 
moat  unsatisfactory.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  and 
after  a  few  years  bears  freely,  but  its  fault  is 


that  the  fruit  decays  so  quickly.  I  had  a  fine 
tree  of  it  on  a  west  wall,  and  used  to  pack  the 
largo  fruits  and  send  them  to  Scotland,  gathering 
them  before  they  readily  left  the  spur,  and  I  was 
invariahly  informed  that  soon  after  they  reached 
their  destination  they  were  useless.  Finally,  I 
cut  the  horizontal  branches  back  and  grafted  them 
with  Olivier  de  Serros,  which  seemed  quite  at 
home,  bearing  a  few  fruits  the  second  year  from 
grafting.  I  do  not  wonder  at  gardeners  rooting  out 
or  re-grafting  these  extra  treacherous  varieties 
with  better  keeping  sorts,  as  when  the  trees  bear 
a  full  crop  all  the  fruit  cannot  be  used  in  a  given 
time  and  much  of  it  is  wasted. — N. 

Morello  Cherries.— Visitors  to  the  Shrews- 
bury and  Crystal  Palace  shows  in  August  and 
September  often  see  wonderfully  fine  dishes  of 
Morello  Cherries  in  the  various  collections  of  fruit. 
Those  usually  found  on  Cherry  walls  cannot  com- 
pare with  them.  The  trees,  however,  from  which 
these  monstrous  fruits  are  gathered  receive  special 
culture.  As  a  rule  Morellos  are  trained  too  thickly, 
the  roots  also  receiving  little  attention  in  the  way 
of  mulching  and  raanurial  waterings,  black  aphis 
often  injuring  the  new  growth.  When  once  a 
healthy  young  tree  gets  established  and  com- 
mences to  bear  fruit  it  will  take  a  liberal  amount 
of  feeding,  liquid  manure  being  poured  on  to  a 
thick  mulch  of  short  litter,  this  being  raised  at 
the  edges  so  as  to  prevent  the  liquid  from  escap- 
ing. The  trees  must  be  netted  in  good  time,  as 
birds  will  take  the  Cherries  as  soon  as  other  fruit 
is  gone. — J.  C. 

FAILURE   OF  FORCED  FIGS. 

The  season  has  been  so  favourable  to  Fig  culture 
under  glass,  that  there  may  have  been  fewer 
failures  than  usual,  but  I  have  noticed  there  have 
been  such  by  inquiries  in  The  Garden.  Failures 
are  annoying,  as  they  usually  occur  just  as  the 
Figs  are  taking  on  the  last  swelling.  VV'ith  trees 
planted  out  there  is  more  trouble  with  the  first 
crop  than  the  second.  This  is  readily  explained. 
The  Fig,  being  so  gross  if  allowed  free  play,  needs 
careful  management  to  mature  the  first  crop  and 
at  the  same  time  build  up  wood  for  the  following 
one.  If  excess  of  top  growth  is  allowed,  this  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  failure.  My  re- 
marks apply  to  old  trees  in  a  restricted  border 
with  the  roots  under  command.  My  idea  is  that 
dropping  of  fruit  when  nearly  full  grown  must  in 
a  great  measure  be  attributed  to  too  much  vigour 
in  the  trees.  Fig  trees  do  not  always  bear  a 
heavy  first  crop.  They  have,  so  to  speak,  too 
little  to  do,  and  unless  hard  stopping  is  practised, 
the  fruits  drop  badly.  With  stress  of  work  I  have 
seen  trees  left  alone  a  few  days.  It  takes  time  to 
remedy  this,  as  if  the  lateral  growth  above  swell- 
ing fruits  has  got  the  lead,  the  Figs  will  soon 
cease  to  swell,  as  the  wood  above  absorbs  all  the 
sap  and  shrivelling  of  the  fruit  follows.  With 
fruits  at  this  stage  there  must  be  severe  stopping. 
It  may  be  asked.  Why  does  this  not  take  place 
with  the  second  crop  ?  One  reason  is  that  there 
is  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  ;  the  sap  is  more 
evenly  distributed  and  the  wood  growth  is  not  so 
strong  in  consequence.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my 
ideas  as  to  fruit-dropping,  but  such  is  my  experi- 
ence, and  I  force  Figs  largely  both  in  pots  and 
planted  out. 

Excess  of  moisture  overhead  when  the  fruits 
are  finally  swelling  is  one  cause  of  failure,  this 
accounting  for  the  fruits  spotting,  more  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  first  crop.  This  is  doubtless 
owing  to  want  of  air,  the  leaf  of  the  Fig  retaining 
moisture  longer  than  a  smooth  leaf  if  it  is  given 
freely.  The  house,  too,  may  be  kept  too 
close  at  this  stage,  and  with  Figs  ripening, 
more  air  is  a  necessity.  At  times  it  is  not 
given  early  enough,  the  consequence  being 
the  fruits  decay.  With  excess  of  moisture 
must  also  be  included  too  much  heat  and  not 
enough  ventilation.  Inattention  to  the  latter  will 
cause  dropping,  especially  when  the  two  are  com- 
bined. It  is  always  well  when  the  fruits  are 
approaching  maturity  to  lower  the  temperature  at 
night   and    maintain  a    drier   atmosphere    both 
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during  the  Dight  and  in  the  day,  this  improving 

the  flivour  of  the  Figs.  My  worst  trees  as  regards 
dropping  or  spotting  are  those  at  the  middle  of 
the  house.  Those  on  a  back  wall  with  more  ven- 
tilation never  suffer. 

I  have  not  referred  to  pot  trees,  but  the  evil  is 
nearly  as  bad  if  the  trees  are  of  any  size.  Trees 
grown  in  pots  during  the  late  summer  and  not 
forced  never  lose  a  fruit.  Such  trees  get  more  air 
and  a  less  steamy  atmosphere.  Less  fire-heat  is 
employed,  and  they  get  more  warmth  from  the 
sun.  Some  kinds  grown  in  pots,  such  as  St.  John 
and  Pingo  de  Mel,  do  not  fail  like  the  Brown 
Turkey,  one  of  the  worst  if  allowed  free  growth 
and  given  too  humid  an  atmosphere  when  the 
fruit  is  finishing.  I  have  not  included  Negro 
Largo  in  my  remarks,  as  this  I  do  not  force  hard. 
In  fact,  if  ore  does,  the  crop  is  not  heavy  enough  ; 
far  better  bring  on  quietly,  then  it  finishes  well, 
and  for  late  forcing  it  is  very  good  and  at  that 
period  gives  no  trouble.  This  remark  applies  to 
some  other  late  kinds,  such  as  Signora  Bianca,  a 
fine  late  redfleshed  fruit.  Nebian  needs  the  same 
treatment  as  Negro  Largo.  The  smaller  Figs, 
such  as  the  Ischias,  both  Black  and  White,  rarely 
fail  if  forced.  These  produce  a  great  quantity 
of  fruit,  and  will  if  grown  liberally  give  three 
crops  m  one  year.  Three  crops  should,  how- 
ever, never  be  taken,  as  this  treatment  will 
affect  the  earliest  crop  the  next  season.  I  think 
one  of  the  worst  failures  is  caused  by  neglect  of 
stopping.  G.  Wythes. 

Peach  A  Bee— Fifteen  years  ago  this  Peach 
seemed  to  rush  to  the  front  and  bid  fair  to 
become  a  leading  variety,  especially  for  forcing. 
Now,  however,  one  seldom  hears  or  reads  of  it. 
So  far  as  flavour  is  concerned  it  has  few  equals, 
being  similar  in  that  respect  to  the  old  Noblesse. 
It  used  to  be  a  great  favourite  with  Mr.  Coleman, 
when  gardener  at  Eastnor  Castle.  Perhaps  it  is 
rather  tender  and  requires  skilful  cultivation. 
One  of  our  largest  nurserymen  who  once  had  a 
stock  of  it  does  not  now  catalogue  it.  Perhaps 
some  reader  of  The  Garden  will  give  his 
experience  of  A  Bee. — Norwich. 

Pine-apple    Moscow     Queen.— There    are 

two  varieties  of  the  Queen  Pine-apple,  that  under 
the  name  of  Ripley  Queen  being  the  better  known 
and  more  generally  cultivated.  My  favourite, 
however,  is  the  Moscow  Queen,  a  larger  pipped, 
heavier  sort  than  the  Ripley.  They  are  about  on 
a  par  as  regards  flavour,  but  the  plants  of  the 
Moscow  are  hardier  and  more  easily  grown.  The 
habit  of  growth  is  stiff  and  the  plants  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  attain  a  great  height.  An  old  Pine  grower 
once  said  to  me,  "  If  you  get  a  fairly  good  plant 
of  Moscow  Queen  jou  are  sure  of  a  good  weight 
of  fruit."  It  is  also  far  less  liable  to  develop 
large,  ungainly  crowns.  Some  years  ago,  when 
gardener  in  Worcestershire,  I  had  a  good  stock 
of  Moscow  Queen,  but  have  only  seen  a  few  in 
one  collection  since.  The  leaves  are  very  dark  in 
colour,  and  on  well-grown  plants  carry  a  dense 
bloom.— B.  S.  N. 

Colour  in  Apples.— Those  who  hold  the  idea 
that  sunlight  and  warmth  are  only  needed  to  put 
colour  on  the  cheeks  of  Apples  must  have  had  a 
rude  awakening  on  seeing  the  deficiency  of  colour 
throughout  the  major  part  of  the  Apple  exhibits 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  fruit  show.  Last  year  colour 
was  a  stron  J  point ;  now  we  find  many  varieties 
that  are  usually  well  coloured  green  in  the 
ground  and  dull  in  the  flush.  Possibly  the  alarm- 
ing extent  to  which  blackbirds  and  tits  have 
raided  orchards  in  search  of  moist  food  during  the 
abnormal  drought  may  be  accountable  for  some  of 
this  deficiency,  as  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep 
them  away  from  the  earliest  and  best  coloured 
fruits  except  by  rigorous  netting,  which  becomes 
impossible  when  dealing  with  orchard  trees.  The 
Apples  from  Kent  were  for  once  very  little  better 
off  for  colour  than  those  from  Essex,  Suffolk,  Nor- 
folk and  other  more  northern  counties  where  the 
drought  has  been  severe.  Most  of  the  highly- 
coloured  fruit  came  from  the  western  counties, 
where  a  moister  atmosphere  has  prevailed  and 


where  there  has  been  more  wind.     My  experience 

is  that  Apples  colour  best  in  years  when  light 
showers  and  stiff  breezes,  accompanied  by  a  fair 
amount  of  sunshine,  are  fairly  prevalent  during 
the  late  summer  months,  and  I  think  the 
experience  of  this  season  is  quite  sufficient  to 
prove  it.— J.  C.  Tallaok. 


MISTAKES  IN  ORCHARD  TREE 
PLANTING. 
So  much  has  been  written  of  late  regarding  the 
selection  of  ground  and  its  preparation  for  an 
orchard,  that  a  few  notes  on  mistakes  made  in 
this  matter  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  say  what  kind  of  soil  and  situa 
tion  should  be  selected  for  hardy  fruit  culture, 
but  it  is,  I  fear,  a  rare  thing  to  find  the  right 
formation  in  the  right  place.  In  fact,  I  believe  it 
more  frequently  occurs  that  the  question  of  dis- 
posing of  certain  pieces  of  land  more  often  leads 
to  the  planting  of  orchards  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  If  such  land  happens  to  be  of  the 
right  sort,  and  will  respond  to  the  kind  of  culti- 
vation adopted,  all  is  well,  but  should  its  com- 
position entail  careful  consideration  to  securing 
the  best  conditions  for  hardy  fruit-tree  growth, 
there  is  just  a  possibility  of  a  mistake  being 
made  in  its  preparation.  Writers,  as  a  rule, 
select  a  loam  of  good  depth,  and  rightly,  too,  for 
orchard  trees,  and  this  they  recommend  cultivat- 
ing deeply.  If  naturally  well  drained  and  rich  in 
readily  soluble  constituents  of  plant  food,  trench- 
ing is  just  the  thing  for  it.  These  conditions, 
however,  will  not  obtain  in  one  out  of  a  hundred 
of  the  plots  given  up  to  fruit  culture,  yet  trench- 
ing, be  it  sand  or  clay,  deep  or  shallow,  is  carried 
out  with  the  same  persistency  by  some  as  if  it 
were  mellow  loam.  Recently  I  came  across  a 
small,  newly-formed  orchard,  where  the  owner 
did  not  consider  the  initial  expense,  provided 
healthy  fruitful  trees  were  secured.  The  soil  was 
of  a  sandy  nature,  3  feet  deep,  with  a  substratum 
of  sandy  rock.  By  a  regular  system  of  top- 
dressing  with  manure,  the  surface  9  inches  was 
in  a  very  fertile  condition,  but  the  lower  portion, 
as  will  readily  be  imagined,  was  rather  poor.  By 
way  of  preparing  this  land  for  orchard  trees,  the 
person  responsible  for  the  work  had  it  trenched 
to  its  full  depth.  The  rich  surface  soil  was  placed 
in  the  bottom,  and  the  barren  sand  brought  to  the 
top.  In  due  course  the  trees  were  planted  and 
the  space  occupied  by  their  roots  heavily  mulched 
with  manure.  As  will  naturally  be  concluded, 
the  plants  existed,  but  the  growth  was  very  poor. 
The  mistake  made  in  putting  the  fertile  layer  of 
soil  so  deep  in  this  case  was  twofold.  It  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  plants'  roots  for  imme- 
diate requirements,  and  it  would  eventually  draw 
them  down  to  a  cold,  ungenial  position.  Under 
such  unfavourable  conditions  the  trees  could  not 
avoid  getting  into  a  bad  state  of  health.  A  few 
practical  lessons  of  this  kind  would  go  farther  in 
convincing  cultivators  of  the  errors  of  their  ways 
than  pages  of  sound  instructions  in  the  garden- 
ing press.  Now  the  above  mistake  has  been  dis- 
covered, the  best  means  are  being  taken  to  bring 
up  the  barren  surface  soil  to  its  maximum  of  fer- 
tility by  heavily  dressing  it  with  liquid  and  solid 
manures,  bone  -  meal,  and  sulphate  of  potash 
during  the  winter  months. 

Another  example  of  an  error  in  judgment  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  sites  for  fruit 
trees  on  heavy  soil  came  under  my  notice  some 
time  ago.  About  9  inches  of  the  surface  of  this 
were  fairly  good  heavy  loam,  and  below  this  were 
layers  of  gravel  and  clay.  In  this  case  only  5  feet 
square  was  trenched  '2i  feet  deep  for  each  tree, 
but  the  same  mistake  was  made  in  this  instance 
as  in  the  foregoing  in  placing  the  surface  portion 
in  the  bottom  and  the  bottom  on  the  top.  As 
this  was  done  early  in  autumn  and  the  clay  and 
gravel  mixed  with  well  -  decomposed  organic 
matter  from  the  refuse  heap  and  ridged,  the 
winter's  frosts,  rains,  and  atmosphere  ameliorated 
the  conditions  of  the  mass  in  favour  of  the  plants' 
requirements.  The  trees  were  planted  in  spring 
and  did  fairly  well  for  a  few  years,  but  when  the 


roots  had  permeated  the  soil  in  this  limited  space 
an  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  manifested  itself. 
In  order  to  find  out  the  cause  of  crippled  growth, 
some  of  the  trees  were  examined  at  their  roots, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  major  portion  of  these 
had  gone  down  into  the  bottom  layer,  used  all 
the  food  it  contained,  and  were  seeking  for  more 
in  the  walls  of  clay  and  gravel  by  which  they 
were  surrounded  at  that  depth.  Had  all  the 
ground  been  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
5  feet  square  for  each  tree,  even  although  it  was  a 
mistake  to  bury  the  best  soil  so  deep,  in  all  pro- 
bability the  orchard  would  have  become  a  fairly 
satisfactory  one.  At  this  stage  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  whole  should  not  be  trenched,  so 
far  as  the  plants  were  concerned,  but  men  and 
money  were  scarce,  and  a  course  of  surface  feed- 
ing was  decided  upon  instead,  to  try  to  retrieve 
the  ground  lost. 

Both  of  these  orchards  were  laid  down  in  grass, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  digging  to  destroy  the 
surface  roots.  The  question  of  securing  a  mat  of 
feeders  near  the  surface  seems  to  be  generally 
under-estimated,  even  although  frequently  pointed 
out.  Yet  the  most  casual  observer  cannot  fail  to 
see  the  difference  in  the  health  and  fruitfulness  of 
trees  with  the  majority  of  their  roots  within  the 
first  15  inches  of  the  surface  soil,  and  those  whose 
roots  are  in  a  cold  lower  layer.  Mistakes  like 
these  referred  to  may  be  exceptions,  but  by  point- 
ing them  out,  others  of  a  similar  nature  may  be 
avoided  and  more  rational  methods  obtain. 

J.    RiDDELL. 


Little-grow^n  Applee. — Doubtless  with  the 
praiseworthy  deaire  to  popularise  what  may  be  very 
excellent  Apples,  the  single  dish  classes  of  the  dessert 
section  at  the  recent  Crystal  Palace  fruit  show  in- 
cluded Allen's  Everlasting,  not  at  all  an  attractive 
name;  D'Arcy  Spice,  Duke  of  Devon-hire,  Egremont 
Kusset,  James  Grieve,  and  Lord  Hindlip.  Of  the  last 
not  a  dish  was  shown,  and  there  were  very  few  of  the 
former  varieties.  Evidently  they  are  little  grown,  or 
produce  such  poor  samples  that  few  care  to  exhibit 
them.— A.  D. 

Nectarine  Humboldt. — "  E.  M.'s"  note  (p. 
234)  on  that  fine,  richly- flavoured  Nectarine  Pine- 
apple reminds  me  of  that  other  fine  yellow-fleshed 
variety  Humboldt,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  seed- 
ling from  Pineapple.  The  fruit  grows  even  larger 
than  Pine-apple,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  rich 
in  flavour.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower  and  very 
fair  cropper.  I  once  put  in  some  buds  of  Hum- 
boldt on  a  tree  of  Lord  Napier,  and  as  the  young 
shoots  grew  I  cut  away  some  of  the  wood  of  Lord 
Xapier,  giving  Humboldt  a  share  of  the  trellis. 
It  did  wonderfully  well,  fruiting  regularly  and 
ripening  quitea  fortnight  later  than  Lord  Napier. 
In  gardens  where  glass  accommodation  is  Umited 
this  budding  is  an  advantage,  as  a  greater  variety 
and  also  a  longer  succession  of  fruit  can  be  se- 
cured, and  some  sorts  seem  to  do  better  thus 
treated.  Mr.  Mclndoe  has  done  a  good  deal  of 
budding  one  sort  on  to  another  at  Hutton  Hall  at 
different  times  with  much  success.  Princess  of 
Wales  Peach  budded  on  Violette  Hative  did  well 
with  me,  the  fruit  being  very  fine. — N. 

Plum  Gordon  Castle. — Very  rarely  is  any 
reference  made  to  this  Plum,  and  more  seldom  is 
it  seen,  at  any  rate  in  the  west  of  England.  I 
cannot  remember  having  met  with  it  anywhere 
except  in  these  gardens,  and  it  is  represented 
here  only  by  one  cordon  tree,  which  furnishes 
one  of  the  piers  of  the  garden  wall.  Dr.  Hogg, 
in  the  "Fruit  Manual,"  describes  it  as  large  and 
obovate ;  skin  greenish  yellow,  flesh  rather  firm, 
sweet,  and  with  an  excellent  flavour.  He  also 
says  it  is  useful  for  growing  in  the  north  and  late 
situations.  This  may  explain  somewhat  its 
absence  from  southern  districts.  With  me  it 
assumes  a  difl'erent  colour  from  that  given  by 
the  late  Dr.  Hogg,  having  quite  a  rosy  flush  when 
exposed  to  the  sun ;  indeed,  this  is  so  marked 
that  at  a  distance  it  would  not  be  taken  for  a 
Plum  at  all.  It  comes  into  use  here  in  Septem- 
ber, and  makes  a  very  striking  dish  when  placed 
on  the  table.  It  is  rather  shy  bearing  as  a  cor- 
don ;    whether    it    would    be   more   free    as   a 
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fan-tniinod  tree  I  cannot  say,  but  probably  it 
would,  many  kinds  of  Plum  not  bearing;  freely 
as  cordons.  It  is,  I  think,  the  most  distinct 
of  all  I'lums,  larjjer  than  Washington,  and 
the  rosy  ilush  known  to  this  kind  in  its  true  form 
is  intensitiod  in  the  case  of  Gordon  Castle. — 
W.  S.,  Rood  Aslilon,  W'lll'i. 
Plums.— In  a  year  when  Plums  have  not  been 


quite  at  their  best  I  must  note  the  good  crop 
ping  qualities  of  OuUin'a  Golden  and  Transpareni 
Gages  and  Golden  Drop  in  dessert  varieties,  and 
Early  Prolific,  Czar,  Diamond,  Pond's  Seedling, 
and  Iiii[)eriale  de  Milan  in  cooking  sorts.  So  far 
as  the  latter  are  concerned,  from  the  first  pick- 
ings of  Early  Prolific  in  the  middle  of  .July  I  have 
i)een  gathering  every  other  day  for  the  kitchen 
until  the  present  date  (September  24)  besides 
the  supplies  for  preserving,  and  Imperiale  de 
Milan  and  Coe's  Late  Red  will  carry  us  on  until 
nearly  the  middle  of  October,  a  length  of  season 
that  illustrates  the  great  value  of  the  Plum  where 
it  can  be  planted  rather  largely  in  variety.  The 
damage  usually  caused  by  liirds  has  been  obviated 
this  year  by  netting  all  the  trees.  Cheap  wide 
meshnetting  answers  the  purpose,  as  blackbirds 
are  responsible  for  the  mischief.  On  a  north-east 
wall  Diamond  and  Imperiale  de  Milan  are  this 
year  very  good. — E.  Burrell. 


or  not,  to  syringe  young  Strawberry  plants  with 
sulphur  water  previous  to  planting. 

,T.  Ckawfori). 


Ferns. 


PLANTING   STRAWBERRIES   ON  DRY 

GROUND. 

One  of  the  chief  points  to  be  observed  in  forming 
new  Strawberry  beds  is  providing  sufficient  root 
moisture,  so  as  to  give  the  young  plants  a  good 
start.     Not    unfrequently    a    deal    of  time    and 
trouble  is  given  to  preparing  the  runners,  these 
being   eventually   spoiled   by   being    planted    in 
loose,  dry  soil,   perhaps  on   a  plot  from  whence 
Cauliflowers  or  Potatoes  have  just  been  cleared. 
Water  may  be  given   artificially,  but  more  often 
than   not  growth  under  such  conditions  is  slow 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  although  the  plants  may 
have  been  quite  free  from  insects  when  put  out, 
red  spider  often  gets  a  hold  and  forms  quite  a 
colony  before  winter.     If  this  should  be  mild  the 
pest  lives  on,  ready  to  renew  its  destructive  work 
as  soon  as  warm  spring  weather  appears.     When 
such  plots  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  at  times 
there  is  no  help  for  it,  the  only  safe  way  is  to 
well  soak  them  with  water,  allow  the  surface  to 
remain  for  a  day,  then  firm  well  by  treading  twice 
over,    and   finally  water   well   again.     This  may 
seem  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  it  is  really  a  saving  of 
labour  in  the  end,  as  if  each  plant  is  firmly  em- 
bedded, watered  home,  and  mulched  round  with 
a  little  old    Mushroom   manure  or  rough    leaf- 
mould,  water  will  in  all  probability  not  be  wanted 
again  before  rain  comes  ;  whereas  when  planting 
is   carried   out   in   dry   soil,   one  may  be  always 
watering,  and  yet  the  plants  seem  little  the  better 
for  it.     There  is  no  need  to  mulch  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  ground  at  planting  time  ;  the  distance 
of  a  foot  round  each  plant  is  sufficient.     When 
Strawberries  are  planted  between  rows  of  spring- 
sown   Onions  there  is  never  this  root  moisture 
difficulty,  as  the  ground  being  firm  retains   the 
moisture  and  is  altogether  far  more  suitable  for 
the  roots  than  ground  which  has  been  robbed  of 
every  drain  of  moisture  by  impoverishing  summer 
crops.     We  sometimes  read  of  gardeners  clearing 
off  a    crop   of    Potatoes,    Peas,   or    Cauliflowers, 
loosening  and  levelling  the  surface,  and  planting 
Strawberries  at  once,  but  when  we  consider  the 
impoverishing  nature  of  these  crops  it  is  evident 
that  most  of  the  virtue  must  have  been   taken 
out  of  the  manure  that  was  dug  in  in  spring,  and 
that    the  Strawberries    will    have   to  go  short. 
Even  supposing  the  plot  to  beremanured,  manure 
fresh  from  the  cow  or  pig-yard  is  not  the  best 
medium  for  promoting  the  growth  of  such  foliage 
and  crowns  as  will  ripen  well  before  winter.    I  am 
quite  sure  that  if  gardeners  would  plant  on  Onion 
plots  which  were  well  manured  early  in  the  year, 
sowing  the  Onion  seed  in  lines  '2  feet  or  2^  feet 
apart,  they  would  be  satisfied  with  the  crops  of  both. 
It  is  always  advisable,  whether  spider  is  visible 


FERNS  FOR  COVERING  WALLS. 

Theuk  are  few  positions  where  Ferns  are  seen 
to  lietter  advantage  than  when  used  a.s  a  cover- 
ing for  a  wall  in  a  shady  position.  There  are 
various  methods  of  doing  this.  Cork  pockets 
may  be  used,  or  earthenware  pots  made  for 
hanging  against  walls  answer  the  purpose. 
I'erhaps  the  best  way  is  to  cover  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  wall  with  rough  peat  and  other  soil, 
fixing  it  up  with  wire  netting.  Only  quite 
small  plants  can  be  used  to  start  with  when 
this  method  is  adopted,  but  with  ordinary  care 
they  soon  get  establislied.  In  making  a  selec- 
tion of  suitable  Ferns  for  the  purpose,  the  space 
available  is  the  first  thing  to  consider,  and  in 
planting  care  should  be  taken  that  the  small  and 
choicer  sorts  should  not  be  placed  where  they 
will  get  smothered  by  the  more  vigorous-grow- 
ing sorts.  Among  the  best  for  the  purpose  are 
the  Adiantums  of  the  Capillus- Veneris  type. 
Davallias,  Nephrolepises  and  some  of  the  Poly- 
podiums  maybe  recommended.  There  are  also 
others,  where  plenty  of  space  is  available.  I 
may  mention  Stenochliena  scandens,  wliich 
spreads  rapidly  even  if  grown  in  pots,  and  given 
a  good  start  it  will  cling  like  Ivy,  and  the  bright 
green  pinnate  fronds  are  very  eflective.  Pteris 
moluccana  does  not  spread  so  rapidly,  but 
for  an  elevated  position  on  a  wall  it  is  a 
vei'y  fine  Fern.  Of  Adiantums  there  are  few 
better  than  the  old  form  of  Capillus- Veneris. 
The  varieties  imbricatum  (which  has  very  broad 
pinnules),  grande  and  magnificum  may  be 
recommended.  A.  assimile  is  one  of  the  most 
rapid  growing,  and  where  the  rhizomes  can 
spread  freely  they  soon  cover  a  good  space.  A. 
Moorei  (amabUe)  is  also  worthy  of  note,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  deciduous,  and  this  is  rather 
against  it  where  a  good  appearance  is  required 
to  be  kept  up  throughout  the  year.  Most  of 
the  Davallias  will  do  well,  as  they  do  not  require 
so  much  1  oot-rooni  as  most  Ferns.  The  varie- 
ties of  the  dissecta  type  are  perhaps  the  best, 
as  the  rhizomes  spread  rapidly.  D.  Mariesi, 
though  deciduous,  is  a  desiralsle  variety.  It 
remains  dormant  but  a  very  short  time,  and  the 
new  fronds  will  generally  start  before  the  old 
ones  are  ofl".  D.  Tyermauni  has  rather  small 
fronds,  but  the  silvery  grey  rhizomes  are  very 
conspicuous.  Where  space  will  admit,  Daval- 
lias should  be  freely  used,  as  they  give  a  variety 
of  shades  and  always  have  a  bright  fresh  appear- 
ance. Next  to  these  the  Nephrolepises  are  the 
most  useful  for  walls.  N.  pectinata  is  the 
smallest  growing  and  one  of  the  best,  though 
not  quite  so  hardy  as  N.  philippinensis,  which 
is  more  erect  in  growth  and  of  a  deeper  green. 
N.  exaltata,  now  so  extensively  grown  for 
market,  is  one  of  the  best  where  plenty  of  room 
can  be  given.  The  crested  varieties  of  N. 
davallioides  are  very  pretty,  but  are  inclined  to 
get  too  dense  for  walls.  All  of  the  Nephro- 
lepises require  a  little  looking  to  and  thinning 
out  as  the  young  plants  spring  up.  Gonio- 
phlebium  subauriculatum  requires  a  warm  posi- 
tion, and  will  make  drooping  fronds  fully  6  feet 
long.  The  dark  bronzy  fronds  of  G.  appendicu- 
latum  give  a  variety  in  colour.  Of  Polypo- 
diums  there  are  a  number  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  small-fronded  P.  pustulatum  spreads 
freely  and  forms  a  dense  mass  of  deep  green. 
P.  glaucum  (Goniophlebium),  which  has  small 
ovate  fronds  of  a  pale  glaucous  green,  is  very 
useful.     This  must  not  be  confused  with  Phle- 


bodium  glaucum,  which  more  resembles  P. 
aureum,  but  has  smaller  and  more  droojting 
fronds,  and  is  also  a  good  wall  Fern.  The 
Platyceriums  never  do  better  than  when  grow- 
ing against  a  moist  w,h11.  Although  tlu'y  will 
grow  on  a  piece  of  wood,  they  do  better  where 
they  can  root  into  some  rough  peat,  but  should 
be  placed  where  they  do  not  get  too  much 
moisture.  A.  H. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Peaches  in  revon. — Wo  have  received  a  photo- 
graph of  a  tree  of  the  Diamond  Peach  in  Captain  Hody's 
garden  at  Pomeroy,  lloniton,  Devon,  bearing  3oG  fiiio 
fruits ;  also  photographs  of  Noblesse  and  other 
kinds,  which  clearly  show  that  the  Peach  does 
admirably  in  that  district. 

Chrysanthemum  Queen  of  Earlles.— At 
the  Aquarium  last  week  wure  some  luitablo  examples 
(if  this  fine  early  white,  that  is,  so  far  as  the  licads  of 
bloom  were  eouc?rned,  for  the  stems,  which  were  cut 
I  if  an  extraordinary  length,  were  quite  leafless— a  pos- 
sible result  of  the  dreaded  fungus  rust. 

Ixora  Dixiana  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of 

the  family,  the  rich  dark  red-oi-ange  flowers  being 
produced  in  great  numbers.  The  size  of  the  heads  of 
bloom  and  the  colour  thereof  are  not  the  only  points 
of  merit,  for  to  these  must  be  added  the  great  freedom 
of  flowering.  The  corymbs  are  very  compact  and  well 
formed. 

Hsemanthus  coceineus. — This  old  and  sho.vy 
kind  is  very  conspicuous  when  grown  in  large  rang 
that  accommodate  a  number  of  its  huge  bulb?.  This 
was  the  case  in  a  large  example  flowering  at  Kew  the 
other  day,  the  specimen  in  question  containing  about 
eighteen  of  the  rich  scarlet  heads  that  make  a  fine 
display. 

Verbena  BUen  ■Willmott.— This  pretty  kind 
should  cnce  more  materially  assist  to  develop  the 
taste  for  the  Verbena,  seeing  it  is  one  of  the  showiest 
and  most  profusely  flowered  that  has  appeared  for  a 
long  time.  A  nice  lot  of  its  flowers  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  proved  that  it 
is  a  capital  late-blooming  sort. 

Chrysanthemum  de  la  Guille.  —  Should 
this  prove  a  reliably  hardy  sort,  its  colour  shoul(^ 
render  it  among  the  most  popular.  The  plant  is  verjj 
free-flowering,  the  colour  a  soft  chrome,  with  a  sus- 
picion of  light  orange  in  the  tips  of  the  florets.  Thti 
flowers  are  also  borne  on  freely-branched  stems,  and 
the  whole  plant  is  not  more  than  2  feet  high. 

Aster  Mary  Crum.  —  This  white  -  flowered 
Michaelmas  Daisy  is  highly  thought  of  by  many.  I 
do  not  consider  it  equal  to  either  John  Wood  or  Ma- 
donna, but  it  appears  to  be  of  taller  habit  here  than 
either  of  these  tine  varieties.  The  flowers,  too,  are 
smaller  and  more  starry,  but  they  are  of  a  good  colour 
and  very  suitable  for  cutting. — S.  Arnott. 

Aster  seedling  from  Areturus.— La«t  year 
the  Rev.  C.  WoUey-Dod  sent  me  a  seedling  Michael- 
mas Daisy  from  A.  Aroturus.  It  did  not;  attain  its 
full  character  until  this  year,  and  as  it  is  growing 
beside  the  parent,  one  can  now  see  that  it  is  superior 
in  size  and  colour.  A.  Arcturus  is  deservedly  a  favourite 
from  its  deep  lilac  flowers  and  its  generally  elTeclive 
appearance. — S.  Arnott. 

Crinum  fimbriatulum. — Quite  recently  this 
liandsome  species  was  noted  in  flower  at  Kew.  The 
flowering  example  bad  produced  a  stout  and  vigorous 
scape  2  feet  high  and  an  umbel  of  ten  or  twelve 
flowers,  the  latter  of  good  substance  and  coloured 
externally  to  a  large  degree  with  reddish  purple,  thn 
inner  portion  of  the  segments  being  white  and  lined 
or  striped  with  a  similar  reddish  purple  hue. 

Cuphea  eminens. — This  species  with  its  shrub- 
like stems  is  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  bedding 
kind,  which  is  of  prostrate  habit  and  short-lived. 
The  above  plant  attains  fully  3  feet  high,  the  stems 
somewhat  woody,  and  in  the  upper  parts  freely 
covered  witli  tubular-shaped  blossoms  of  an  orange 
and  yellow  shade.  The  plant  is  quite  distinct  among 
many  greenhouse  subjects  now  in  flower. 

Lobelia  cardlnalis  Prince  Arthur.— In  the 
well-known  kind  Queen  A'ictoria  it  would  appear  we 
had  all  that  was  necessary  for  brilliant  and  striking 
effect  in  the  garden  among  these  flowers,  yet  the  above 
undoubtedly  goes  one  better  in  that  it  is  of  a  more 
intensely  vermilion  -  scarlet  shade.     A  bed  or  large 
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group  of  sucli  an  one  would  have  a  remarkable  effect. 
Coming,  too,  in  tbe  waning  summer  months,  its  uses 
may  indeed  be  manifold. 

Kniphofii  grandis. — This  certainly  is.  as  im- 
plied by  tbe  spi^citic  name  here  given,  one  of  tbe  finest 
of  the  Flame  Flowers.  Its  beauty,  however,  is  not 
seen  until  tbe  plants  have  become  established,  and  the 
.strong  massive  spikes  tower  aloft  in  a  manner 
supremely  noble  and  effective.  In  tbe  distance,  too, 
its  niipsive  spikes  of  deeply-coloured  flowers,  as  much 
as  its  noble  growth  and  general  vigour,  impress  all  who 
Eee  it  for  tbe  first  time. 

I  have  a  large  bed  of  this  with  great  numbers 

of  spikes  like  those  sent,  with  many  others  just  show- 
ing, and  with  moderate  weather  they  will  continue  to 
flower  up  to  Christmas.  I  found  it  growing  at  Tresco, 
Isles  of  Scilly,  but  the  name  was  not  known  there. 
It  is  a  constant  bloomer,  very  strong  grower,  and,  I 
think,  one  of  the  best  of  the  whole  family. — Wm. 
Sangwin,  Trelissick,  Truro. 

TTieotiana  affinis. — While  the  early  frost  has 
quite  swept  away  many  tender  flowering  plants,  this 
provides  quite  a  dis^jlay  each  evening,  which  is  quite 
apart  from  tbe  wliolesale  fragrance  that  it  sheds 
around.  Happily,  tbe  plant  is  not  tender  ;  indeed,  in 
some  gardens  it  proves  quite  a  true  herbaceous  plant, 
and  enduring  the  winter,  springs  again  from  the  under- 
gi'ound  rootstock.  No  vestige  of  life  is  apparent  from 
the  surface,  and,  where  possible,  the  plants  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  as  the  older  plants 
flower  much  earUer  tbe  second  year. 

Aster  turbinelluB. — Those  who  require  a  beauti- 
ful and  pleasing  Michaelmas  Daisy  for  pots  cannot  do 
better  than  grow  this  charming  kind.  In  point  of 
habit  it  is  perhaps  one  of  tbe  most  elegant  of  all  tbe 
race,  and  when  seen  in  the  form  of  large  bushes  is 
exquisite.  What  provides  such  an  elegance  and  beauty 
of  form  in  this  kind  is  the  rather  exceptional  length 
of  the  peduncles  bearing  the  prettily  coloured  and 
solitary  flower-beads.  It  must  be  seen  fully  grown  if  we 
would  get  all  its  beauty.  Tbe  ray  florets  are  of  a  violet 
shade,  tipped  rose,  and  the  whole  plant  is  very 
graceful. 

Ixora  coccinea  lutea. — Such  is  the  name  of 
a  very  distinct  and  welcome  kind  among  these 
well-known  stove-flowering  shrubs.  The  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  a  pleasing  and  decided  tone  of 
rich  chrome-yellow,  and  iSierefore  very  striking 
among  this  class  of  plants.  It  evidently  bears 
a  strong  likeness  to  I.  coccinea,  otherwise  so 
exceptional  a  plant  at  first  sight  would  appear 
to  merit  specific  distinction.  Small  bushes  of 
this  handsome  form,  which  is  a  native  of  Ceylon, 
were  recently  in  flower  at  Kew. 

Colchicum  autumnale  album. — The  double 
white  Colchicum  has  been  very  fine  this  season, 
and  the  flowers  appear  to  be  rather  larger  than 
usual.  It  increases  rather  slowly,  and  this  per- 
haps accounts  largely  for  the  high  price  at  which 
the  corms  are  still  sold.  Like  other  Meadow 
Saffrons,  it  requires  the  support  of  other  plants  to 
keep  its  blooms  upright,  but  I  fancy  it  lasts 
longer  in  bloom  if  the  flowers  lie  prostrate  on  a 
carpet  of  Saxifrage  or  Arenaria.  I  saw  a  rather 
pretty  effect  the  other  day  of  Meadow  Saffrons 
growing  among  the  leaves  of  Iris  cristata. — S. 
Arnott. 

(Enothera  macrocarpa.— This  trailing  Even- 
ing Primrose  still  gives  us  a  few  of  its  fine 
yellow  blooms.  It  is  said  to  be  sweet-scented, 
but  I  cannot  detect  the  odour.  It  may,  however, 
be  present  earlier  in  the  season  than  at  this  time 
— the  middle  of  October.  Very  pretty,  however, 
are  the  large  flat  cups  of  pale  but  bright  gold,  be- 
low which  are  the  red  and  creamy-white  calyces, 
which  look  so  attractive  in  themselves.  At  this 
season  this  Evening  Primrose  is  not  so  fleeting 
in  its  beauty  as  earlier  in  the  year,  the  blooms 
remaining  in  perfection  for  a  few  days  at  a  time. 
— S.  Aknott. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.— The  compact 
bushes  of  this  beautiful  plant  that  were  so  much 
admired  at  the  Drill  Hall  last  week  showed  the 
value  of  this  for  winter  flowering.  The  pots,  too, 
in  which  the  plants  were  growing  were  only 
5  inches  in  diameter,  the  plants  themselves 
slightly  balloon -shaped,  being  1.5  inches  to  18 
inches  high,  and  at  the  most  globular  part  of  the 
plant  nearly  a  foot  through.  What  struck  one 
most  of  all  was  the  perfect  manner  in  which  the 


plants  had  been  turned  out,  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  high-class  culture  in  a  plant  that  shows 
the  least  bruising  or  crushing. 

Notes  from  Hopton  Hall. — I  send  you  a 
picture  of  one  division  of  the  orchard  here.  The 
whole  is  laid  out  in  large  square  plots  with  wide 
grass  walks.  Strawberries  are  planted  among  the 
Apple  trees.  The  north  is  protected  with  a  high 
rough  stone  wall  rapidly  being  covered  with 
Roses.  The  whole  length  of  the  border  is  a 
mass  of  gorgeous  colour  produced  by  Crocos- 
mias  planted  last  autumn.  The  other  picture  is 
part  of  the  other  division  of  the  orchard,  showing 
Tritomas  with,  on  the  wall,  Roses,  as  Reve  d'Or, 
Bouquet  d'Or,  Gustave  Regis,  now  a  mass  of 
colour,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon. — G.  Bolas. 

Aster  cordifolius  Diana.  —  While  large- 
flowered  Asters  are  very  desirable,  those  with 
small  flowers  produced  in  great  numbers  must 
not  be  neglected.  Some  of  these  have  a  most 
elegant  habit,  and  there  is  much  beauty  in  the 
sprays  of  tiny  flowers  so  many  of  them  give  us. 
No  collection  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  can  be  said 
to  be  complete  which  does  not  contain  some  of 
these  small-flowered  varieties.  A.  cordifolius 
Diana  is  not  so  new  as  some,  but  is  likely  to 
remain  long  in  favour.  In  my  hght  soil  it  grows 
about  Sj  feet  high,  and  has  erect  stems  with  sprays 
of  beautiful  little  lavender  flowers. — S.  Arnott. 

Saxifraga  peltata. — I  enclose  you  a  photo  of 
Saxifraga  peltata  growing  by  the  side  of  my  lake, 
where  the  damp  soil  suits  it  splendidly.  The 
leaves  are  very  large,  each  quite  IS  inches  across. 
It  is  a  handsome  plant  and  looks  well  wherever 
you  see  it  from.  It  loves  a  damp,  sheltered  spot, 
its  natural  habitat  being  in  California,  growing 
by  the  side  of  water.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  the  spring  before  the  leaves  appear,  and  are  on 
etalks  from  I  foot  to  2  feet  high.  In  front,  inside 
a  wire  guard,  I  grow  in  the  water  the  Japanese 
Iris  (Iris  Kaimpferi),  the  Saxifrage  forming  a  good 
background  to  this  beautiful  Iris  when  in  flower. 
— G.  Dixon. 

Aster  grandiflorus. — In  spite  of  the  great 
heat  of  the  past  summer,  this  handsome  species 
of  Starwort  does  not  appear  a  success  in  the  open 
garden.  This  is  due  in  all  probability  to  the 
intense  heat  of  midsummer,  coupled  with  the 
absence  of  moisture,  which  together  checked  the 
growth  of  manj'  plants.  Indeed,  quite  ordinary 
subjects  were  at  a  standstill  for  some  time,  as  may 
be  gathered  more  clearly  now  that  their  season  of 
flowering  is  here.  The  same  thing  occurring  to 
this  Starwort  would  account  for  the  lateness  of 
the  plants  to  show  flower.  It  is  unfortunate  so 
beautiful  a  plant  is  so  late  blooming,  as  this 
renders  it  all  but  useless  in  the  open  garden. 

Calceolaria  Burbidgei. — In  the  large  con- 
servatory late  in  summer  and  through  the  early 
autumn  months  this  species  is  very  effective.  In 
smaller  buildings  the  height  to  which  the  plants 
attain  would  preclude  its  use,  as  not  infrequently 
does  it  reach  to  8  feet  and  even  more.  At  Kew 
at  the  present  time  there  are  plants  fully  the 
height  stated  in  flower  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
the  large  blossoms,  which  are  of  a  rich  and 
decided  yellow,  render  it  a  striking  plant  when 
amid  suitable  environment.  This  fine  hybrid  is 
the  result  of  crossing  C.  Pavoni  and  C.  fuchsi;e- 
folia,  the  plant  having  originated  with  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burbidge  at  the  College  Gardens,  Dublin. 

Sternbergia  lutea  in  Scotland. — So  un- 
satisfactory are  the  various  Sternbergias  in  the 
south-west  of  Scotland,  that  I  am  pleased  to 
learn  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robinson-Douglas, 
of  Orchardton,  that  S.  lutea  has  flowered  with 
him  this  year.  This,  Mr.  Robinson-Douglas 
remarks,  has  not  flowered  with  him  for  some 
years.  I  can  only  regret  that  I  have  not 
been  so  fortunate  this  season,  as  my  bulbs  have 
not  given  me  a  bloom.  This  is  the  invariable 
experience  here  since  the  first  season  after  plant- 
ing when  S.  lutea  flowered.  When  Mr.  Whittall 
sent  bulbs  of  S.  maorantha,  which  flowered  the 
first  season,  I  was  in  hopes  that  it  might  prove 


more  suitable  to  our  climate  than  S.  lutea. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case,  and  I  have  to 
regret  that  these  fine  autumn  bulbs  will  not  bloom 
here  with  ordinary  treatment. — S.  Aknott,  Carse- 
thorn,  by  Diwifriex,  N.B. 

Carnation  Nox. — In  the  interesting  notes  on 
Carnations  lately  in  The  Garden,  "H.  S."  refers 
to  this  new  dark  self  as  a  "  first-rate  gain."  But 
is  not  this  endeavour,  which  aims  at  making  step 
by  step  these  beautiful  garden  flowers  so  dark  that 
we  shall  soon  see  them  of  a  sooty  black  hue,  a 
rather  doubtful  gain  ?  I  think  Nox  can  only 
be  a  gain  in  that  it  is  the  darkest  kind  that  has 
yet  appeared  among  Carnation  seedlings,  for  it  is 
much  too  dark  for  effective  gardening.  In  the 
open,  beds  of  it  would  carry  but  little  weight, 
while  as  a  button-hole  flower  it  would  be  quite  out 
of  place,  unless  a  special  white  background  be 
made  for  the  occasion.  Regarded  as  a  border 
flower,  which  is  the  true  place  for  the  variety 
named,  Nox  would  be  dull  and  dark,  while 
Mephisto,  a  shade  or  two  lighter,  would  produce 
a  far  better  effect. 

Flowers  in  October.  —  Autumn,  and  yet 
summer  still  in  garden  colouring.  A  mag- 
nificent mass  of  Begonias,  white,  red,  pink,  and 
yellow,  as  large  in  flower  and  full  of  colour  as  on 
an  August  day,  is  growing  beside  a  bed  of 
Heliotrope,  still  full  of  bloom.  Under  the  wall 
immense  plants  of  Fuchsia  are  rich  with  a 
wealth  of  blossom.  Pale  lemon  Calceolarias, 
beside  tall  bushes  of  elegant  Pentstemons  in 
white,  pink,  and  deep  maroon  ;  enormous  bushes 
of  bright  blue  Hydrangeas  ;  Chrysanthemums 
making  masses  of  white  and  yellow  ;  Starworts 
of  many  kinds,  mixing  with  Evening  Primrose, 
Hollyhocks,  Tobacco  flowers.  Marguerite  Diisies, 
scented  Verbena,  and  Japanese  Anemones,  make 
a  profusion  of  blossom.  Seldom  have  Dahlias 
lasted  so  long  into  the  autumn.  Still  from  tall 
poles  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums  fling  great  trusses  of 
deep-coloured  flowers,  and  the  Clematis,  untouched 
by  frost,  weighs  down  the  arches  over  the  kitchen 
garden  walk.  In  the  Rose  bed,  great  bouquets 
for  the  drawing-room  may  yet  be  cut  from  Mme. 
Nabonnand  (perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all 
the  late-blooming  Roses),  Pernet-Ducher,  Prin- 
cesse  de  Sagan,  Anna  Ollivier,  I'ldeal,  W.  Allen 
Richardson,  and  Papa  Gontier.  Sheltered  in  a 
corner  near  the  house  an  immense  cluster  of  beau- 
tiful Belladonna  Lilies  is  in  fullest  bloom,  while 
the  large  masses  of  Marguerite  Carnations  fur- 
nish an  invaluable  supply  of  cut  bloom. — D., 
Octoher  17. 

Stokesia  cyanea. — The  flowering  of  this 
plant  in  the  open  border  is  by  no  means  a 
common  occurrence.  It  is  very  distinct  not  only 
in  the  branching  character  of  the  plant,  but  also 
in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  and  the  construction 
of  the  root-stock.  It  is  this  latter  character  that 
renders  propagation  by  division  a  most  uncertain 
method,  as  fretjuently  there  is  a  one-legged  stem 
for  an  inch  or  more  under  ground,  which  is 
scarcely  suggested  by  the  tufted  crown  of  leaves 
that  cluster  thereon.  Uncertain,  therefore,  by 
division,  too  late  in  flowering  also  for  any  hope 
of  securing  seeds,  would  appear  to  almost  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  increasing  the  plant  at  all.  It 
is,  however,  one  of  the  most  easily  raised  of  all 
composites  by  means  of  root  cuttings.  The  roots 
produced  are  long  and  fleshy,  and  when  cut  into 
lengths  and  put  into  greenhouse  warmth  are  not 
long  in  showing  signs  of  life  at  the  apex  of  the 
cutting,  which  is  always  best  just  exposed.  So 
reliable  is  the  plant  in  this  respect  that  it  is 
rarely  a  root  perishes — at  least  such  as  may  be 
counted  of  sufficient  size.  Even  where  not  needed 
for  the  border,  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  so  good 
and  its  flowering  so  profuse  as  to  render  it  quite 
worthy  of  being  grown  in  pots  for  greenhouse 
decoration.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  the  plant  was  noticed  in 
flower  in  at  least  two  collections.  By  inserting 
root  cuttings  early  in  January  and  growing  in 
pots  till  the  end  of  May  there  is  hope — in  the 
southern  counties  at  least — of  securing  many 
flowers  in  a  favourable  and  mild  autumn. 
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RATIU  UROWTII  IN  A  YKW 

Onk  of   the   most    remarkable    Yei 


rUEE. 
Trees  in 
England  is  growing  at  8hugborougli,  near  Staf- 


eighty  or  more  ywirs  ago.  The  gravel  is  ap- 
[larontly  derived  from  the  old  red  sandstone, 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  chalk,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  essential  to  the  healthy  growth 
of  Yew  trees,  in  the  vicinity.  The  ago  of  this 
tree  is,  I  take  it,  ahnost  precisely  that  of  the 


Yew  tree  at  Shuiilioroiif)h,  near  Stafford,    From  a  plwlngraph  hy  Mr.  F.  Bvnneij,  t'olton  House,  Rugeley. 


ford,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield.  It  is 
noteworthy,  not  only  for  its  form  and  for  the 
extraordinary  spread  of  its  branches,  but  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  taken  root  and  for 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  young  shoots  after  root- 
ing. In  some  instances  these  have  made  from 
1'2  inches  to  15  inches  in  the  present  year 
(September  2li).  The  main  stem  girths  10  feet 
2  inches  at  .'i  feet,  and  12  feet  (i  inches  at  the 
ground,  and  consists  of  three  separate  trunks, 
welded  together  up  to  4  feet  0  inches.  Its  height 
is  4"2  feet.  All  the  lower  branches  touch  the 
ground,  rooting  all  round,  leaving  one  entrance. 
The  longest  radius  is  43  feet  (i  inches,  and  the 
diameter  S7  feet,  circumference  2(il  feet.  One 
of  the  rooting  branches  measures  7  inches  in 
girth  at  8  feet  (>  inches  from  the  trunk.  At 
8  feet  from  this  point  it  had  a  girth  of  27 
inches.  Another  measures  10  inches  at  G  feet 
<■)  inches  from  the  trunk,  and  the  upright 
stem,  2.'i  feet  from  this  point,  girthed  24 
inches.  In  several  instances  the  branches 
rooted  a  second  time.  This  peculiarity  of  the 
branches  taking  root  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
unique.  Even  the  Clontarf  tree,  which  greatly 
resembles  it  in  .size  and  appearance,  having  a 
very  similar  mode  of  growth  with  a  diameter  of 
7G  feet,  has  none  of  its  branches  rooted.  The 
tree  at  Crom  Castle,  Fermanagh,  would  have 
had  much  the  same  habit  had  not  its  branches 
been  raised  from  the  ground  on  iirops  and  the 
trunk  mutilated  at  an  early  period. 

The  Shugborough  tree  owes  its  vigour,  appa- 
rently, to  its  growing  in  gravelly  .soil,  about 
7  feet  above  the  river  Sow,  a  tributary  of  the 
Trent,  and  to  the  free  supply  (jf  water  from 
this  source  and  from  a  pool  of  water  near 
to  it   on   the  other   side,    which  e.xisted   there 


Clontarf  tree,  between  250  and  300  years,  but 
from  the  combined  character  of  the  trunk  the 
former  number  is  probably  the   more  approxi- 
mate age.     The  Crom  Castle  tree,  which  has 
a  similar  girth,  has  a  record  which  makes  it 
appear  as  loil    years   old,    but    its  girth  is 
no  doubt  increased    from    its    having  been 
lopped  and  trimmed  at  an  early  period. 

John  Lowe. 


now  at  l\cvv  on  the  wall  of  the  herbaceous  ground 
a  largo  specimen  a  dozen  feet  high  or  so  and 
about  the  same  in  width  is  llowerint;  with  remark- 
able freedom,  and  is  in  this  stage  decidedly  orna- 
mental. This  Vitox  is  in  a  warm,  light  soil  rather 
a  free-growing  shrub  clothed  with  compound 
loaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  are  of  a  lightish  green 
and  hoary  beneath,  thus  imjiarting  to  the  entire 
plant  quite  a  greyish  appearance.  The  llowers, 
which  are  borne  in  terminal  branching  panicles, 
are  arranged  in  whorls,  and  though  individually 
by  no  means  attractive,  they  form  collectively  a 
decidedly  ornamental  feature,  and  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  too,  with  very  few  shrulis  in  bloom, 
they  are  additionally  welcome.  This  Vitex,  known 
also  as  the  Chaste  Tree,  occurs  in  a  wild  state 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  both  in 
Europe  and  Africa.  It  has  ijeen  long  known  in 
this  country,  having  been  introdnce<l  in  1H70,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  very  rarely  seen. — T. 


NOTES  ON  KARDY  SHRUBS. 

Ci.RMATis  ouiENT.ALis. — This  is  not  one  of  the 
mo.st  showy  species  of  Clematis,  nut  the  late 
season  at  which  it  flowers  and  the  unusual 
colour  of  its  blossoms  make  it  well  worth  a  place 
in  the  garden.  It  is  a  climber  of  vigorous 
growth,  reaching  a  height  of  12  feet  to  15  feet. 
Commencing  to  flower  in  August,  it  continues 
through  September  and,  if  the  weather  be  not 
too  wet  and  cold,  into  October.  The  blooms 
are  very  freely  borne,  and  each  one  measures 
upwards  of  2  inches  across,  the  colour  being  a 
tawny  yellow — one  of  the  rarest  shades  to  be 
seen  in  Clematis  flowers.  They  are,  like  most 
of  these  late-flowering  species,  fragrant,  but 
not  so  strongly  as  is  C.  flammula  or  C.  panicu- 
lata.  The  foliage  is  thin  and  of  a  pale,  slightly 
glaucous  green.  The  species  is  a  variable  one, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  extensive  area  over 
which  it  spreads  in  a  wild  state.  It  reaches 
from  Persia  and  the  Himalaya  to  Manchuria. 
It  is  sometimes  grown  under  the  name  of  flava, 
although  a  still  better  -  known  synonym  is 
graveolens. 

KoELREUTERiA  i'.\NituLATA. — This  IS  a  tree  of 
medium    size — that    is,   between   20   feet  and 


Pernettyas. — A  group  of  these  forming 
a  compact  mass  of  foliage  and  covered  with 
berries  reminds  one  that  sunshine  and  heat 
must  shortly  give  place  to  the  leaden  skies 
and  murky  atmosphere  that  too  frequently 
characterise  our  English  winters.  Neat  of 
habit  with  glossy  evergreen  foliage  and  laden 
with  berries  of  varying  colours,  these  Per- 
nettyas are  of  immense  value  for  the  winter 
embellishment  of  the  outdoor  garden.  I  was 
told  that  at  Oakwood  the  birds  do  not  take 
the  berries  very  early,  so  that  these  fruit-laden 
little  shrubs  give  us  the  full  measure  of  their 
beauty  at  a  time  when  something  bright 
cheerful  is  most  needed.  I  noticed  more  par- 
ticularly a  clump  of  these  Pernettyas  forming 
a  mass  of  foliage  and  smothered  with  many- 
hued  berries,  every  berry  being  fully  exposed 
to  the  eye.  This,  1  believe,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  annual  pruning  is  practised  at  Oakwood. 
I  saw  other  groups  with  long  upright  growths, 
and  which  were  not  nearly  so  attractive. 
Anything  more  pleasing  than  a  group  in  fruit 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  at  this  season. — 
.1.  C.  B. 

Vitex  Agnus-castus. — At  no  time  can  this 
be  regarded  as  a  showy  shrub,  while  it  is  also  too 
tender  for  many  districts  of  England.     Even   in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  it  thrives  better  as 
a  wall  plant  than  in  the  open  ground,  and  just 
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Bole  of  Tew  tree  at  Shughorough,  near  Stafford. 
From  a  photograph  bg  Mr.  F.  Bonney,  Colton 
Hoiijie,  Rugeley. 


30  feet  high — which  grows  wild  and  in  great 
abundance  on  the  hills  near  Pekin,  also  in  other 
parts  of  China,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be,  as 
has  sometimes  been  stated,  a  native  of  Japan. 
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It  is  deciduous,  and  chiefly  noteworthy  for  its 
very  distinct  and  handsome  foliage.  The  leaves, 
each  about  1  foot  long  with  the  leaflets  deeply 
lobed  and  toothed,  are  of  a  rich  dark  green  in 
summer,  turning  a  deep  yellow  before  they  fall. 
The  tree  produces  its  flowers  towards  the  end 
of  the  summer  in  light  branching  panicles  ; 
they  are  small,  of  a  dull  yellow,  and  without 
perfume.  The  four  oblong  petals  are  all  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  flower.  It  only  produces 
fruit  in  exceptionally  favourable  years,  such  as 
the  present.  The  species  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Coventry  about  the  year  17*)I5,  and 
flowered  and  fruited  at  Kew  so  long  ago  as 
1787,  yet  specimens  of  full  size  are  very  rare, 
possibly  owing  to  the  tree  being  naturally 
short-lived.  Recently  a  new  species  has  been 
obtained  from  China.  This  is  K.  bipinnata, 
distinguished  by  its  doubly  pinnate  leaves.  It 
has  not  yet  flowered  here,  but  there  is  a  fine 
batch  of  young  plants  at  Kew  raised  from  seed 
sent  by  Dr.  A.  Ilenry  from  China.  Koelreuter, 
after  whom  the  genus  was  named,  was  a  German 
botanist  and  cultivator,  still  remembered  by 
the  number  of  experiments  he  made  in  the 
artificial  fertilisation  of  plants. 
■  Caryoptekis  5IASTACANTHUS. — Howcver  much 
the  heat  and  the  long  drought  of  the  summer 
and  autumn  may  have  adversely  afl'ected  many 
shrubs  and  plants,  they  have  evidently  suited 
this,  which  I  have  never  before  seen  so  strong  or 
so  finely  in  flower.  The  mildness  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding winters  has  doubtless  been  in  its  favour, 
for  it  is  a  plant  that  suS'ers  during  our  hardest 
winters  if  left  without  some  kind  of  protection, 
and  although  not  often  killed  outright,  it  is 
liable  to  start  weak  and  late,  and  even  by  the 
end  of  the  growing  season  is  no  larger  than  it 
was  at  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 
It  has  now,  however,  had  three  seasons  of  un- 
checked growth  in  which  to  acquire  its  natural 
vigour  and  beauty,  and  is  now  a  compact, 
rounded  bush  .'j  feet  through  and  3  feet  high. 
It  is  of  semi-woody  growth  and  belongs  to  the 
Verbena  family,  producing  its  flowers  in  short, 
semi-globular  cymes,  one  of  which  occurs  in 
each  of  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  blossoms 
are  closely  packed  in  each  cluster,  which  are  of 
a  bright  and  pretty  blue,  the  lower  lip  of  the 
corolla  being  fringed.  The  leaves  are  each 
3  inches  to  4  inches  long,  woolly,  and  coarsely 
toothed.  It  was  first  introduced  from  China 
by  Fortune,  but  afterwards  was  lost  to  cultiva- 
tion, and  was  not  seen  in  English  gardens  till 
Maries  re-introduced  it  from  Japan  when  col- 
lecting there  for  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  is  best, 
perhaps,  grown  near  the  base  of  a  wall  ;  in  the 
open  it  ought  to  have  a  winter  covering  of  dry 
leaves  and  branches.  It  thrives  with  little  or 
no  protection  in  places  on  the  Continent,  where 
they  experience  considerably  harder  frosts  than 
we  do  here,  but  that  is  the  case  with  many 
shrubs,  and  is  simply  due  to  the  greater  amount 
of  sun-heat  they  get  in  summer,  which  ripens 
up  and  hardens  the  growth,  and  makes  it  much 
better  able  to  withstand  cold  than  our  com- 
paratively soft  and  sappy  wood. 

HvPERicuji HooKERiANDM. — Considering  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  autumn-floweringshrubs, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Hypericums  might  be 
advantageously  used  to  a  greater  extent  than 
they  are  at  present,  more  especially  in  country 
gardens  (of  which  there  are  many)  where  there 
is  a  special  desire  that  the  gardens  should  be  as 
bright  as  possible  from  the  middle  of  August 
onwards.  Of  the  taller-growing  Hypericums 
the  species  under  notice  is  the  best  and  hand- 
somest, occupying  in  that  group  much  the  same 
position  as  regards  merit  that  H.  Moserianum 
does  among  the  dwarfer  species.  Hooker's 
Hypericum  is,  however,  the  hardier.     It  is  a 


native  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya  at  an  elevation 
of  from  8000  feet  to  12,000  feet,  and  is  found 
also  in  Assam.  In  some  of  its  native  haunts  it 
grows  as  much  as  8  feet  in  height,  but  here  it 
appears  to  be  about  half  as  high.  It  has 
reddish  bark  and  flne  foliage,  the  oblong  leaves 
being  nearly  or  quite  sessile  and  1  inch  to 
3  inches  long.  It  commences  to  flower  in 
August  and  keeps  on  through  that  and  the 
following  month.  This  year  it  is  quite  gay  now 
— at  the  beginning  of  October.  The  flowers,  of 
a  rich  golden  yellow,  about  2  inches  across  and 
slightly  cup-shaped,  the  petals  full  and  broad 
and  of  good  substance,  are  produced  at  the  top 
of  the  plant  in  corymbose  clusters.  Lobb  was 
the  first  to  send  this  Hypericum  home,  having 
found  it  on  the  hills  about  Muftlong,  in  Assam. 
There  is  a  variety  of  it  in  cultivation  called 
Leschenaulti,  but  it  is  of  little  value  as  an  out- 
door shrub,  coming  from  lower  elevations,  and 
consequently  more  tender  than  the  type. 

The  ceossleaved  He-^th  (Erica  tetralix). — 
This  is  the  commonest  of  the  true  Ericas  in 
Britain,  and  although  it  does  not  cover  our 
moors,  heaths  and  mountains  to  the  same 
extent  that  the  common  Ling  or  Heather 
(Calluna  vulgaris)  does,  it  is  widely  distributed 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  covers  large  tracts 
in  some  districts.  It  is  now  past  its  best,  but 
is  still  in  flower.  The  blooms  are  produced  in 
an  umbel  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  from  five  to 
about  a  dozen  on  each.  The  corolla  is  rose- 
coloured  (the  upper  side  being  of  much  the 
darker  shade),  contracted  towards  the  mouth 
and  swollen  towards  the  base.  The  leaves  are 
arranged  in  fours  crosswise  at  each  joint  ;  their 
margins  are  rolled  back  under  so  as  to  make 
them  appear  narrower  than  they  really  are. 
From  the  nearly  allied  Erica  Mackayi  this  is 
distinguished  by  the  pubescent  calyx  and  seed- 
vessels.  The  plant  is  deep  green  and  healthy 
in  appearance.  There  is  a  variety  with  white 
flowers,  and  another  found  by  Mr.  Borrer  in 
Cornwall  which  is  remarkable  for  the  curled 
woolly  hairs  with  which  it  is  covered.  The 
cross-leaved  Heath  is  a  useful  autumn  plant  in 
positions  where  dwarf  subjects  only  are  wanted  ; 
it  grows  from  9  inches  to  18  inches  high. 

Hydrangea  Hortensia. — At  this  season  of 
the  year  there  is  nothing  perhaps  among  flower- 
ing shrubs  that  strikes  the  northern  gardener 
so  forcibly  on  entering  the  favoured  gardens  of 
the  extreme  south  and  south-west  of  England 
for  the  first  time  as  this  old  and  popular  plant. 
To  him  it  has  hitherto  been  a  greenhouse  plant 
solely,  but  in  the  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
gardens  he  sees  it  a  vigorous,  hardy  shrub, 
crowded  with  its  huge  trusses  and  making  a 
gayer  display  than  anything  else  just  now.  In 
Mr.  Rashleigh's  garden  at  Menabilly  it  lines  the 
carriage  road  much  as  the  Laurel  or  Rhododen- 
dron does  further  north.  Although  near  London 
it  never  produces  so  fine  a  show,  it  may  occa- 
sionally be  seen  nicely  in  flower.  This  autumn, 
for  instance,  it  has  jjroduced  a  goodly  number 
of  trusses,  this  being  due  to  the  absence  of 
severe  frost  for  nearly  three  years,  which  has 
enabled  its  shoots  to  survive  the  winters  and 
the  plants  to  gain  annually  in  strength.  Severe 
frosts,  even  of  short  duration,  cut  it  back 
to  the  ground,  and  although  it  springs  up 
freely  enough  afterwards,  it  is  very  rarely  that 
these  one-year-old  shoots  flower.  It  is  not  a 
plant  that  likes  fierce  sunlight.  I  notice  this 
year  in  full  exposure  its  leaves  have  turned 
quite  yellow.  It  is  better  planted  with  other 
shrubs  that  can  aflbrd  it  both  shade  and  shelter. 
No  plant  name  is  more  persistently  mis-spelt 
than  this.  It  is  generally  written  H.  hortensis  ; 
properly  it  is,  as  given  above,  "  H.  Hortensia," 
the  specific  name  being  really  adapted  from  an 


old  generic  name  for  this  Hydrangea  and  its 
varieties.  Even  when  the  name  is  spelt  cor- 
rectly, its  derivation  is  nearly  always  erroneously 
given.  I  must  confess  to  having  sinned  in  this 
matter  myself.  For  the  sake  of  correctness, 
the  following  extract  may  be  quoted  from  a 
French  book  called  "  Inventaire  des  Cultures 
de  Trianon,"  written  by  Le  Comte  Jaubert,  and 
published  in  Paris  in  187G.  The  work  is  in- 
teresting to  tree  lovers  because  the  gardens  at 
Trianon  were  the  favourite  ones  of  the  French 
royal  family  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and 
many  of  the  first  American  and  Oriental  trees 
introduced  to  France  by  Michaux  and  others 
were  planted  here.  With  regard  to  the  specific 
name  of  this  Hydrangea,  Count  .Jaubert  says  : — 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Hortensia  bears 
the  name  of  Queen  Hortense,  daughter  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  and  for  this  reason  it  was 
used  sometimes,  under  the  Second  Empire,  as  a 
political  emblem.  This  is  a  grave  error.  The 
plant  was  dedicated  by  Cotnmerson  to  Mme. 
Hortense  Lepaute,  wife  of  a  celebrated  clock- 
maker  of  Paris,  whose  friend  the  botanist  was 
(p.  29).  W.  J.  B. 

yOTES  &  QUESTIONS.— TREES  &  SHRUBS. 


Hardy  Fuchsiaa.— The  note  by  "  E.  M."  on  the 

splendid  examples  of  hardy  Fuchsias  growing  in  gar- 
dens around  Cromer  reminds  me  of  the  fine  bushes  of 
Riccartoni  which  used  to  grow  in  the  pleasure  grounds 
at  BHckling.  They  were  planted  along  the  centre  of 
a  wide  grass  verge  on  each  side  of  a  long  pleasure 
ground  walk  and  locked  charming.  Fuchsia  Riccartoni 
is  a  capital  variity  for  planting  in  round  beds  on  well- 
kept  grass,  the  long  weeping  shoots  laden  with 
small  brilliant  flowers  having  a  particularly  graceful 
effect  in  autumn. — C. 

The  Tulip  Tree.— Few  trees  enrich  the  land- 
scape in  late  autnmn  better  th.an  a  good  variety  of  the 
Tulip  Tree.  Even  in  early  summer  its  glossy  foliage 
and  quaint  blossoms  are  very  interesting,  but  it  is  when 
the  foliage  has  taken  on  a  beautiful  golden  hue  and  is 
viewed  from  a  distance  on  a  sunny,  breezy,  aiitumnal 
day  that  its  real  value  for  park  adornment  is  seen. 
The  wonder  is  that  the  Tulip  Tree  is  not  more  often 
planted.  The  finest  specimens  I  have  seen  are  in 
Thorudon  Park,  Brentwood.  There  is  also  a  fine 
specimen  in  Langley  Park,  Norwich. — C. 

Planting  the  Spanish  Chestnut.— It  seems 
this  does  not  receive  the  p.ttention  in  this  country 
it  merits.  Apart  from  its  commercial  value,  the  tree 
is  very  ornamental,  especially  when  grown  as  an  iso- 
lated specimen  with  plenty  of  room.  Frequently  it  is 
seen  huddled  up  amongst  other  trees  in  plantations, 
where  it  gets  no  chance  of  development.  There  is  a 
■vast  difference  in  the  fruit  produced  by  different  trees, 
some  being  small  and  almost  worthless  f.>r  eating.  In 
sandy  soils  in  East  Angha  the  Spanish  Chestnut 
thrives  well.  A  row  of  trees  I  know  in  a  sunny  posi- 
tion close  to  a  wide  stream  of  water  yields  good  crops 
of  nuts,  which  for  size  and  quality  quite  equal  those 
sent  from  abroad. — J.  C. 


Destroyers. 


Wasps. — In  his  note  on  wasps  (p.  261)  Mr. 
Burrell  inquires  if  I  had  noted  whether  these 
were  altogether  responsible  for  the  damage  done 
to  Pears,  or  if  they  follow  in  the  wake  of  tits. 
With  me  the  sampling  of  the  fruits  by  tits 
is  invariably  followed  by  the  attacks  of 
wasps  and  bluebottle  flies  I  notice  that  they 
do  not  alwaj's  wait  for  the  small  probe  of  the  tit 
if  the  latter  has  its  attention  directed  to  some  other 
source— Sunflowers,  for  instance.  Most  of  my 
Pears  are  grown  on  large  bush  trees,  and  while 
the  tits  find  abundant  food  from  these  the  wall 
Pears  do  not  suffer  serious  molestation  ;  indeed, 
it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  damage  is  done 
to  Pears  on  the  walls  ;  nor  do  the  tits  seem  to 
take  the  trouble  to  go  beyond  the  bush  trees  in 
order  to  carry  on  their  mischief.  It  is  surprising 
the  extent  of  damage  a  few  birds  will  do.  In  the 
spring,  or  rather  the  early  summer,  I  made  a 
determined  effort  to  decrease  their  numbers  by 
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destroying  every  nest  containing  eggs,  but  al- 
though not  nearly  so  numerous  as  in  other  years, 
they  are,  ncvertliclcss,  too  abundant  now.  Sun- 
flowers seem  to  have  an  oven  greater  attraction 
for  the  tit  than  fruit  when  the  seeds  are  ripening. 
— W.  S. 

Birds  IV  rv«v  insects. — I  know  of  but  one  bird 
that  befriends  tho  gardener  in  taking  caterpillars 
as  food,  and  tliat  is  the  cuckoo.  (looselierry 
trees  are  safe  so  long  as  this  bird  can  be  induced 
to  visit  the  garden  and  is  not  molested  in  any 
way.  Doubtless  even  tho  cuckoo  would  be  sur- 
feited in  dealing  with  the  myriads  of  caterpillars 
there  arc  in  evidence  just  now  everywhere.  I  can 
never  remember  a  time  when  garden  vegetables  of 
tho  Brassica  tribe  wore  so  completely  defoliated 
as  now.  The  black  fly  which  infests  Peaches, 
I'lums,  and  Cherries  in  the  summer,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns birds,  remains  undisturbed  ;  so  must  the 
Celery  Hy,  Turnip  flea,  and  an  aphis  now  appear- 
ing in  strong  force  among  new  Cabbage  planta- 
tions. The  harm  done  by  birds  every  year 
throughout  the  fruit  season  is  too  well  known, 
and  I  have  yet  to  learn  in  what  direction  to  look 
for  compensation  for  the  havoc  so  wantonly  com- 
mitted. The  thrush  I  always  favour  because  of 
its  fondness  for  the  house-snail  and  white  slugs. 
Seed-eating  birds,  such  as  the  liimets  and  finches 
of  different  kinds,  are  of  no  value  in  destroying 
insects.  There  are  some  smaller  birds  that  do 
good  in  this  direction  no  doubt,  but  they  seem 
not  to  be  in  attendance  when  most  needed.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  "J.  G."  that  we 
are  sutTering  from  a  depopulation  of  the  feathered 
tribe  as  affecting  the  good  they  do  in  destroying 
insect  enemies  of  the  garden.  Here  there  is 
abundance  of  birds,  migratory  and  native,  and 
unfortunately,  too,  there  is  a  greater  number  of 
insects,  winged  and  otherwise.  The  protracted 
drought  does  undoubtedly  explain  away  much  of 
the  trouble. — W.  S.,  Hood  Athlon. 


NOTES  ON  PEAS. 

We  have  to  thank  our  numerous  correspondents 
tlirougliout  the  country  for  the  interesting  re- 
plies to  the  following  queries  regarding  Peas  : — 

(1)  Whlih  do  ymi  consider  the  bed  Peas — new 

ui-   old — tnhituj    into  account   croppiioi 
and  (jood  Jlaconr? 

(2)  Which  do  you  consider  the  best  fdrlij,  thf 

best    iiiidseason,   and    the  best  kinds  lo 
yield  a  supply  into  the  late  autumn  ' 

(S)    IVhat  is  the  best  time  to  sow  Peas  for  an 
autumn  supply? 

The  drought   has  told   heavily  upon  the 

crops  of  Peas  this  year,  especially  the  later  varie- 
ties. The  tropical  heat  and  consequent  extreme 
aridity  of  the  atmosphere  caused  the  flowers  to 
curl  up  instead  of  set  properly,  followed  by 
attacks  of  mildew,  and  although  the  late  rows  of 
Peas  were  grown  in  trenches  and  heavily  mulched 
and  watered,  thecropwas  somewhat  unsatisfactory. 
Karly  and  midseason  varieties  gave  good  results. 
I  rely  upon  three  early  varieties,  viz.,  Veitch's 
Selected  Early,  Early  Giant  Marrow,  and  Gradus, 
with  a  few  rows  of  William  the  First  and  a  breadth 
of  Chelsea  Gem,  followed  by  Main-crop,  Master- 
piece, Autocrat,  and  Veitch's  Perfection.  My 
sheet-anchor  late  Pea  is  that  good  old  variety 
British  Queen,  always  reliable  and  a  *'ar  better 
succcssional  cropper  than  any  other  kind  known 
to  me.  Its  only  drawback  is  the  very  tall  sticks 
rc(iuired,  but  the  fact  of  being  able  to  gather 
Peas  in  so  long  a  succession  from  tlie  same  rows 
is  no  small  advantage  and  well  worth  the  extra 
height  of  stakes.  This  kind  has  a  strong,  robust 
constitution,  and  I  have  sometimes  used  li  feet 
wire  netting,  -1  inch  mesh,  fixed  to  stout  stakes 
when  ordinary  sticks  were  scarce,  a  roll  of  netting 
on  either  side  of  row  and  sloping  outwards,  with 
excellent  results.  My  latest  sowings  have  turned 
out  best,  when  sown  from  June  1  to  middle  of 
same  month,  but  the  seed   must  bo  sown  very 


thinly.  Such  rows  give  high  quality  Peas  into 
October,    according    to    weather.  —  W.    Crimi", 

Madrcs/ield  Court,  diial  ilalrerii. 

Peas  this  year  have  been   very  good.     I 

sowed  the  following  sorts  on  the  same  day  : — 
Selected  Lightning,  Early  Morn,  Daisy,  Early 
(iiant.  Excelsior,  Seedling  Marrowfat,  William 
Hurst, English  Wonder,  and  Chelsea  Gem.  Of  these 
I  consider  Early  (iiant  the  best  early  sort.  It  is 
of  true  Marrowfat  flavour,  a  good  cropper,  and 
grows  aliout  4  feet  high.  If  a  second  sort  is 
wanted.  Excelsior  might  be  given  that  place. 
Early  Morn  I  do  not  consider  of  true  Marrowfat 
flavour,  but  it  is  a  fine  cropper,  tho  Peas  being  of 
a  pale  green  colour.  Daisy  is  a  fine  Pea  in  all 
respects,  but  not  early  enough  for  a  first  early. 
For  midseason  varieties  I  consider  Prizetaker, 
Autocrat,  and  Alderman  the  best.  Eureka  is  tho 
heaviest  cropper  I  know,  but  the  pods  do  not 
carry  that  nice  dark  bloom  seen  on  Prizetaker  and 
Autocrat.  For  yielding  a  late  supply  I  give  the 
first  place  to  Autocrat  and  Alderman.  The  best 
time  to  sow  for  late  use  is,  I  find,  from  the  .5th 
to  the  10th  of  .June— .Jame.s  Uymock,  Stole 
Briiane  Park,  Toirecxler. 

I  grow   William  the  First  and   William 

Hurst  for  early  use,  and  they  give  every  satisfac- 
tion. For  midseason  Peas  nothing  beats  Duke 
of  Albany  and  Telegraph.  I  always  put  in  a  sow- 
ing of  Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer  in  March,  and  it 
comes  in  very  useful  and  is  a  splendid-flavoured 
Pea.  It  is  no  good  sowing  later  than  the  second 
week  in  .June.  As  a  rule  I  put  in  my  first  Peas 
on  the  1st  of  Februarj',  and  then  once  a  fortnight 
until  June. — Thomas  Simpsox,  Stourton  Court, 
Stourbridge. 

Within  recent  years  many  sterling  varie- 
ties of  Peas,  which  are  undoubtedly  decided  im- 
provements on  the  majority  of  the  older  sorts 
both  as  regards  cropping,  flavour,  length  of  pod 
and  size  of  Peas,  have  been  introduced.  A  few  of 
the  older  sorts  I  still  adhere  to  for  sowing  early  in 
the  season  on  account  of  their  being  hardy,  but 
even  these  will  have  to  give  way  to  the  newer 
earliest  Marrow  Peas  should  the  latter  continue  to 
give  satisfaction.  For  second  early,  main  crop 
and  late  supplies  I  have  discarded  the  majority  of 
the  older  kinds,  with  one  exception,  and  that  is 
Veitch's  Perfection.  This  sort  is  subject  to 
mildew  in  some  places.  Here  it  is  all  one  can 
desire.  I  consider  the  newer  introductions  as 
grown  here  to  be  superior  to  the  older  sorts,  with 
the  exception  of  the  reser\ation  mentioned  above. 
I  have  hitherto  found  Veitch's  Selected  Early  and 
Dicksons'  First  and  Best  to  be  the  two  best  earl}' 
Peas,  but  this  opinion  has  been  modified  in  favour 
of  Veitch's  Earliest  Marrow.  The  last-named 
sort  is  quite  as  early  as  the  sorts  first  quoted  and 
infinitely  superior  to  them  in  every  way,  both  as 
regards  cropping  and  quality.  Harbinger,  another 
fine  early  Marrow,  is  but  a  few  days  later,  and  is  a 
first-rate  Pea  of  most  excellent  quality.  The  best 
midseason  Pea  here  this  season,  taking  everything 
into  consideration,  is  Veitch's  Main-crop.  This  is 
a  splendid  sort,  an  enormous  cropper,  and  the 
quality  is  first-rate  in  every  particular.  For 
yielding  a  supply  into  late  autumn  I  find  nothing 
to  e(iual  Autocrat  and  Sturdy.  The  best  time  for 
sowing  here  for  autumn  supply  is  from  the  begin- 
ning until  the  end  of  .June.  By  sowing  the  two 
sorts  just  named  in  their  order  at  intervals 
through  the  month  I  seldom  experience  any  diffi- 
culty in  having  Peas  late  in  the  autumn  or  until 
the  plants  are  cut  down  by  frost. — A.  Ward, 
Stol.e  Edith  Gardens. 

■ •  The  first  crops  of  Peas  are  sown   in  the 

open  ground,  the  dw.arf  ones  on  a  border,  to- 
wards the  end  of  February  or  early  in  March, 
according  to  the  season  and  the  state  of  the  soil. 
The  varieties  chiefly  depended  upon  are  Chelsea 
Gem  and  Wm.  Hurst  for  dwarfs,  the  former  being 
considered  the  better  of  the  two,  May  Queen, 
Veitch's  Selected  Extra  Early,  and  William  the 
First.  All  of  these  produce  excellent  crops  and 
of  good  quality.  The  next  sowing  includes 
(iladiator,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  very 
best,  and  Dr.  Maclean  also  invariably  does  well 
as  a  succession.     Later  on  Autocrat,  one  of  the 


most  reliable,  Criterion  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  the 
last  still  one  of  the  best  flavoured,  are  sown.  I 
make  tho  latest  sowing  early  in  .June,  but  some- 
times got  only  a  very  poor  supply  in  autumn,  as 
they  are  attacked  most  years  with  pests  of  various 
kinds,  which  prevent  anything  more  than  a  mode- 
rate return.  The  two  first  sowings  generally  do 
better  than  later  ones,  and  this  season  is  no  ex- 
ception. Several  other  varieties  have  been  grown, 
but  those  named  have  been  tho  best  both  as 
regards  cropping  and  flavour.  When  mildew  or 
thrips  do  not  spoil  tho  crop  I  have  to  net  as  a 
protection  against  hawfinches  and  tomtits,  which 
eat  tho  young  Peas  soon  after  they  are  formed. 
Netting,  however,  is  after  all  only  a  partial 
remedy. — J.  Gakkktt,  ISatuford  Park,  Aforeton-in- 
Marsh. 

Varieties  of  Peas  are  so  numerous,  or  sent 

out  under  so  many  different  names,  that  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  is  a  difficult  matter.  Quite  re- 
cently I  noted  that  a  grower  for  private  use  was 
recommending  over  a  score  of  varieties  ;  but,  for- 
tunately, there  is  no  need  to  grow  so  many,  less 
than  a  dozen  sufficing  for  all  needs  and  being  far 
more  satisfactory  to  the  cook.  For  the  first  crop, 
those  who  prefer  a  green  Pea  will  find  nothing 
better  than  Springtide,  a  fine  cropper,  very  full- 
podded  and  handsome,  the  flavour  being  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  of  the  very  early  Peas,  and  tlie 
plant  hardy.  Chelsea  Gem  is  also  a  splendid  early 
Pea,  and  I  have  for  many  years  made  this  my 
standard  early  variety,  and  to  succeed  it  I  depend 
on  an  old  favourite.  Dr.  Maclean.  Gradus,  too, 
is  a  grand  second  early,  and  now  that  it  is  again 
possible  to  obtain  it  true,  it  will  take  some 
beating.  Thomas  Laxton,  of  which  I  grew  a  few 
this  year  for  trial,  is  a  magnificent  variety  as  far 
as  can  be  judged,  the  pods  large,  the  Peas  green, 
very  sweet,  and  closely  packed  in  the  pods.  It 
came  in  within  a  week  of  the  first  earlies,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  it  will  prove  a  valuable  addition. 
Criterion  is  the  first  of  the  main-crop  Peas,  and 
its  splendid  qualities  are  too  well  known  to  need 
any  further  remarks.  As  I  do  not  care  for  any 
of  the  very  large- podded  Peas,  of  which  I  may 
take  Duke  of  Albany  as  an  example,  I  follow 
Criterion  with  another  old  variety.  Champion  of 
England,  which  is  a  fine  cropper  and  well 
flavoured.  Sharpe's  Queen  is  a  fine  main-crop 
Pea  and  suitable  for  those  who  have  a  difficulty 
in  getting  tall  sticks.  From  the  first  week  in 
August  I  depend  on  successional  rows  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  to  provide  the  supply  until  Autocrat  comes 
in  to  finish  the  season.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  can  hardly 
be  beaten  for  quality  and  hardiness,  its  only  fault 
being  that  it  runs  to  a  great  height,  but  it  bears 
prodigiously.  Of  Autocrat  I  make  two  or  three 
sowings  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first  week 
in  June,  and  the  last  sowing  provides  a  supply  up 
to  the  time  when  frost  puts  an  end  to  the  crop. 
Autocrat  and  Carter's  Michaelmas  are  the  two 
best  late  Peas  I  have  grown,  and  the  quality  of 
both  is  splendid  ;  they  resist  mildew  well,  and  I 
have  never  seen  either  in  an  unhealthy  state.  I 
grow  a  few  rows  of  Springtide  and  Chelsea  Gem 
in  addition  to  the  above  for  late  work,  but  do  not 
find  that  they  are  so  generally  useful  as  the  late 
varieties  proper.  I  find  it  useless  to  sow  even 
these  early  varieties  later  than  the  last  week  in 
June  here,  as  early  frosts  are  prevalent. 
The  varieties  mentioned  in  the  above  note 
.are  those  on  which  I  am  depending  this  year. 
Others  of  equal  merit  might  possibly  have 
been  included,  but  these  are  sutticient  for  the 
requirements. — J.  C.  T.\llack,  Lirermere  Park 
Gardens,  Suffolk. 

Early  kinds  grown  are  Chelsea  Gem  and 

Veitch's  Selected  Extra  Early  :  both  sorts  bore 
excellent  crops.  The  Selected  Early  came  in  a 
week  earlier  than  Chelsea  Gem,  followed  by 
Exonian.  Main-crop  was  the  next  to  come  into 
use,  and  I  think  this  Pea  bore  as  good  a  crop  as 
anything  I  ever  saw,  and  the  quality  Al  :  it  grew 
over  4  feet  6  inches  this  year.  I  have  grown  it 
several  seasons  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  for  mid- 
season.  Veitch's  Perfection  is  a  favourite  with 
me,  but  will  not  compare  with  Maincrop  as  a 
garden  Pea  except  in  quality.     The  next  is  Duke 
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of  Albany,  a  gjood  croppsr  and  of  good  quality, 
about  Ti  feet  6  inches  this  year  in  height.  Closely 
following  this  comes  the  grand  old  Pea  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  which  requires  plenty  of  room.  This  year  it 
was  aiaout  6  feet  6  inches  to  7  feet  in  height,  and  the 
crop  is  splendid  in  every  way.  I  have  tried  a  Pea 
this  year  for  the  first  time  called  Exhibition 
Marrow.  It  seems  to  be  well  worth  growing, 
having  large  pods  and  large  Peas  of  good  quality, 
and  is  (juite  4  feet  high  this  year  :  I  shall  try  this 
variety  again.  The  next  in  rotation  is  Veitch's 
Autocrat.  I  grow  Dwarf  Mammoth  for  later  use, 
and  I  generally  make  a  sowing  about  the  third 
week  in  July  of  Omega  or  some  other  good  dwarf 
Pea  for  a  chance  late  crop,  and  sometimes  I  get 
a  fair  lot  of  Peas  from  a  sowing  made  about  that 
time,  but  it  all  depends  on  the  weather. — .J. 
HuLLiNGW'oRTH,  Marijam  Park  Garden-i,  Taihach, 
S.    Wa/es. 

■ •  The  early  sorts  I  sow  are  Veitch's  Exonian 

and  Selected  Early ;  second  crop.  Criterion  ; 
third.  Criterion  and  Duche.ss  of  Edinburgh  ;  next 
Veitch's  Autocrat,  and  last  crop  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 
All  the  above  I  find  in  good  seasons  keep  up  the 
supply  from  about  the  second  week  in  May  up 
till  September.  I  find  the  end  of  June  a  good 
time  for  sowing  the  last  croj^  of  Veitch's  Autocrat 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  both  of  which  I  consider 
excellent  late  Peas. — James  Coombes,  Englefeld, 
Readinij. 

Gradus  I  consider  the  best  early  Pea.     It 

is  quite  as  early  as  American  Wonder  or  William 
Hurst.  The  best  midseason  one  is  Duke  of 
Albany,  a  splendid  Pea,  a  good  bearer,  and  very 
sweet.  The  best  time  I  find  to  sow  for  late  use 
is  the  middle  of  June  ;  those  sown  about  the  1st 
of  July  are  only  able  to  get  the  pods  formed  when 
the  frosty  nights  set  in,  so  that  they  never  fill. — 
RoBT.  McKenna,  Charlerille  Forest,  Tii/lamore. 

After  three  years'  trial,  I  consider  Sutton's 

Perfection  the  best  main-crop  Pea,  the  Peas 
being  large,  pods  well  filled,  and  flavour  excel 
lent.  It  is  an  enormous  cropper  and  lasts  good 
longer  than  any  other  sort  I  have  grown.  Were 
I  restricted  to  one  Pea  for  main  crop,  this  would 
be  the  one  I  should  select.  Ringleader  I  grow 
for  first  crop.  Sown  in  the  open  border  in  Feb- 
ruary, it  comes  into  use  in  the  beginning  of  June. 
I  have  almost  abandoned  the  practice  of  sowing 
Peas  under  glass  and  planting  out,  as  it  entails 
a  lot  of  labour  with  small  returns.  By  making  a 
sowing  in  a  warm  border  in  the  first  week  of 
November,  I  gather  nearly  (if  not  quite)  as  early 
as  from  those  sown  under  glass  and  planted  out, 
with  double  the  crop.  No  crop  pays  better  for 
liberal  treatment  than  Peas,  deep  trenching  and 
heavymanuring  on  light  soils  being,  in  myopinion, 
the  surest  way  to  obtain  abundance  of  good  Peas. 
I  generally  select  for  the  main  crop  ground  that 
has  been  cleared  of  Strawberries  the  previous 
autumn,  trench  it  2h  feet  deep,  and  throw  it  up 
into  ridges  during  the  winter.  Late  autumn  Peas 
have  not  been  a  success  the  last  two  dry  seasons. 
Having  tried  several  of  the  newer  sorts  so  highly 
recommended  for  autumn  supply,  I  find  that 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  have  been  the  most 
useful,  bearing  splendid  crops  and  lasting  until 
the  middle  of  September.  After  that  date  I  do 
not  count  upon  a  regular  supply  of  Peas  for 
various  reasons.  Years  ago  when  in  Roxburgh- 
shire I  used  to  have  Veitch's  Perfection  Pea  in 
grand  condition  in  the  beginning  of  October. 
Here  I  have  tried  it  several  times  without  success. 
—David  Kemt,  Stoke  Park  Gardens,  Slough. 

For    the    past    few    years  I    have    tried 

numerous  varieties  of  Peas,  both  early,  midseason 
and  late.  I  find  William  I.  suit  this  climate  best 
as  an  early  Pea.  Gradus  is  a  capital  Pea,  but 
with  me  it  is  ten  days  later  than  William  I. 
Boston  Unrivalled,  though  classed  as  midseason, 
turns  in  here  quite  as  soon  as  Gradus,  sown  on  the 
same  date.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  a  heavy 
cropper,  and  when  cooked  of  fine  flavour.  I  look 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  best  new  Peas.  For  a  mid- 
season  supply  I  find  The  Duchess,  Duke  of 
Albany,  Alderman,  Barnet  Hero  and  Dr.  McLean 
to  be  the  best.  Alderman  is  a  splendid  Pea,  an 
enormous  cropper,  producing  its   pods  in  pairs 


and  of  the  finest  flavour.  Barnet  Hero  is  a  dwarf- 
growing  variety,  the  average  height  being  3A  feet, 
the  haulm  covered  with  deep  green  pods,  carrying 
from  seven  to  nine  peas  of  first  rate  flavour.  For 
autumn  supply  I  sow  William  I.  on  .Tune  15  and 
Boston  Unrivalled  on  the  'ioth.  I  get  far  better 
returns  by  sowing  early  sorts  on  the  above  dates 
than  sowing  later  ones  two  or  three  weeks  earlier. 
— R.  J.  SinLLiNtiTON,  Valhyfield  House,  Pcnkiiick, 
Midlolliian. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


DAFFODILS  IN  POTS. 

It  is  not  generally  known  what  very  beautiful 
subjects  Narcissi  are  for  greenhouse  and  con- 
servatory decoration  in  early  spring.  The  soil 
for  potting  should  be  good  turfy  loam  rather 
strong  than  otherwise,  with  a  dash  of  sand  and 
a  little  good  leaf-mould  to  keep  it  open.  The 
bulbs  should  be  potted  in  October  for  flowering 
about  March  ;  earlier  if  the  flowers  are  wanted 


attempt  to  force  the  bloom  unless  the  roots 
have  had  full  time  to  develop.  When  properly 
covered,  as  advised  above,  no  amount  of  frost 
will  hai'ni  the  plants.  In  1894-05  some  were 
frozen  up  under  fibre  until  well  into  March  ; 
the  leaves  had  grown  through  the  fibre,  and 
nothing  could  be  moved  until  a  decided  thaw 
set  them  at  liberty.  These  plants  produced 
most  beautiful  blooms,  though  of  course  rather 
late. 

When  removed  to  the  frame  or  greenhouse 
where  they  are  to  flower,  Daffodils  should  be 
placed  near  the  glass  to  prevent  drawing,  and 
should  have  all  the  air  that  can  be  given  with 
safety.  No  water  need  be  given  while  in  out- 
side quarters,  and  not  much  will  be  required 
until  growth  is  pretty  well  advanced.  When 
the  buds  are  showing  well  liberal  supplies  may  be 
given,  especially  to  the  stronger-growing  kinds, 
but  avoid  a  sodden  condition  of  soil. 

When  out  of  bloom  the  bulbs  may  be  turned 
out  without  disturbance,  only  removing  the 
drainage.  The  clump  may  be 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  where 
the  bulbs  will  gradually  ripen  oft' 
without  further  attention,  and 
be  useful  for  planting  out  the 
following  autumn,  but  mu.st  not 
be  relied  upon  for  pot  work. 
Emperor,  Empress,  Maximus, 
Telamonius  plenus,  Obvallaris, 
Sir  Watkin,  Barri  conspicuus, 
Minnie  Hume,  Leedsi  amabilis, 
and  Cynosure  are  some  of  the 
best  varieties  for  pot  culture. 
Some  are  m.it  so  showy  as  others, 
but  all  are  beautiful  in  their  way, 
and  the  blooms  being  kept  free 
frrini  dust  and  smuts  are  particu- 
larly fre.sh  and  dainty  looking. 
Pearson  and  Sons. 
Chiluvll,  Notts. 


Narcissus  Empress.    From  a  photograph  sent  fcy  Messr 
Pearson  and  Sons,  Chilwell,  Notts. 


sooner.  The  later-blooming  plants  will  always 
be  the  finer  ;  very  early  flowers  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  size  and  substance.  Make  the  soil 
firm,  but  not  hard.  When  the  potting  is 
finished,  the  necks  of  the  bulbs  should  be  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Five  bulbs  per 
pot  is  a  good  number.  Emperor  and  some  of 
the  largest  bulbs  will  require  an  8-inch  pot, 
while  for  the  smaller  kinds  a  (i-inch  will  be 
large  enough.  It  is  better  to  err  on  the  side 
of  having  too  many  to  the  pot  than  too  few  ; 
two  or  three  bulbs  in  a  pot  produce  no  eflect. 

Having  potted  the  bulbs,  place  the  pots  out 
of  doors  on  a  bed  of  ashes  or  something  that 
will  exclude  worms,  and  cover  them  with  some 
<)  inches  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  old  tan,  or  similar 
light  material.  Avoid  coal  ashes,  and  leave 
untouched  until  the  time  comes  for  bringing 
into  the  greenhouse.  This  will  vary  according 
to  the  time  the  blooms  are  required,  but  if 
early  flowers  are  wanted,  early  preparation 
mu.st  be  made  by  early  potting  ;  it  is  useless  to 


Forcing'  Lachenalias. — Un- 
doubtedly the  finest  and  brightest 
-|)ikes  of  these  beautiful  spring- 
llowering  plants  are  obtained  in 
:i  cool  greenhouse  temperature : 
still  they  will  submit  to  a  gentle 
forcing,  and  were  so  treated  in 
"cveral  gardens  in  Norfolk  last 
s|iring,  good  spikes  of  bloom  being 
forthcoming  at  the  beginning  of 
February.  From  one  place  bunches 
of  Lachenalia  Nelsoni  were  sent  to 
London  for  sale  and  realised  a 
good  price,  purchasers  finding 
them  last  a  long  time  in  water. 
If  fresh  water  is  given  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  base  of  the  stem  cut  otf  they  will  re- 
main in  good  condition  for  a  fortnight  if  not 
confined  to  too  hot  a  room.  The  bulbs  should 
not  be  forced  two  years  in  succession. — C. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.— This  beauti- 
ful winter-flowering  variety  is  now  too  well  known 
to  need  any  description,  but  a  word  or  two  as  to 
what  it  will  do  throughout  the  winter  may  be  of 
interest.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  it  would 
not  make  a  plant  large  enough  for  anything 
beyond  a  5-inch  pot,  yet  it  the  early  flowers  are 
taken  oil' and  the  plants  potted  oi  into  6  inch  or 
even  8-inch  pots,  they  will  make  fine  specimens 
and  continue  to  bloom  even  longer  than  those  in 
smaller  pots.  By  giving  a  little  liquid  manure 
frequenth'  and  keeping  the  plants  well  exposed 
to  the  light,  they  will  continue  to  bear  a  mass  of 
bright  pink  bloom  well  into  April.  Some  varie- 
ties, especially  hybrids,  seem  to  deteriorate,  but 
this  is  an  exception,  at  least  so  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  for  this  season  it  has  made  more  vigor- 
ous growth  and  finer  plants  than  I  have  ever  seen 
before.  The  great  secret  of  success  with  this 
Begonia  is  to  get  good  healthey  plants  to  start 
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with.  Those  proprtKatod  from  llowoi-iii},'  shoots 
never  bnvncli  out  and  make  woU-funiished  phints. 
—A. 

LAPAGERIAS  IN  POTS. 
TiiKKK  is  a  common  belief  that  Lapagorias,  except 
in  a  few  isolated  cases,  do  not  succeed  satisfac- 
torily under  pot  culture.     That  perfect  success, 


and  the  growths  trained  together  over  a  corridor, 
the  mi.\ed  colours  having  a  very  elegant  appear- 
ance. 1  would  adviso  those  who  may  have  failed 
with  the  Lapageria  in  pots  to  give  it  the  treat- 
ment above  de.-fcribod.  Noiiwioit. 


Thunbergia  grandiflora. — The  remarks  of 
H.  P.  "  (page  -277)  on  this  not-often  met-with 
stove  climber  should  induce  those  who 
have  plenty  of  heat  and  space  at  com- 
mand to  give  it  a  trial.  Its  delicate 
blooms  when  produce<l  in  quantity  have 
a  very  striking  appearance.  The  first 
plant  of  this  Thunbergia  I  saw  was  at 
Hutton  Hall,  Yorkshire,  agood  many 
years  ago,  and  I  then  thought  what  a 
line  subject  it  would  make  for  exhibition. 
As  "  H.  P."  observes,  it  needs  plenty  of 
head  room,  also  a  well-drained  rooting 
medium,  this  to  consist  of  equal  parts 
rough  peat  and  loam,  with  a  free  addition 
of  sandstone  in  pieces  the  size  of  walnuts, 
charcoal  and  silver  sand,  as  the  plant 
when  in  a  vigorous  state  needs  a  good 
amount  of  root  moisture.  When  pot- 
bound  and  restricted  to  roof  space,  the 
foliage  soon  loses  its  colour  and  is  very 
liable  to  become  infested  with  insects. — 
Norwich. 


^tuxtssus  Sanfa  Mtirt'i.     i- rum  a  pliotoijraph  sent  by 
Messrs.  Pearson  and  Sons. 


however,  can  be  secured  under  pot  treatment  is 
fully  proved  by  the  splendid  specimens  sometimes 
exhibited  at  the  various  exhibitions.  At  Shrews- 
bury, grand,  healthy  plants  are  annually  shown, 
the  white  one  in  particular  being  very  telling. 
Some  years  ago  a  fine  plant  was  on  view  in  the 
Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway,  bearing  no  less 
than  400  blooms.  I  confess  I  did  not  succeed 
thoroughly  with  it  in  pots  so  long  as  I  gave  it  a 
perfectly  cool  temperature  all  the  year  round,  but 
found  no  ditliculty  at  all  after  giving  it  an  inter- 
mediate heat  during  the  growing  season.  My 
greatest  success  was  with  a  plant  grown  in  an 
eaily  lean-to  Peach  house,  the  pot  being  stood  on 
a  thick  plank  resting  on  the  hot- water  pipes  close 
to  the  front  lights,  the  roots  being  thus  under 
the  influence  of  a  gentle  bottom-heat.  After 
repotting  in  November  in  a  compost  of  fibrous 
yellow  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  to  which 
weio  added  liberally  small  lumps  of  sandstone  and 
a  sprinkling  of  charcoal,  the  plant  was  intro- 
duced into  warmth  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  temperature  being  gradually  raised  from  45° 
in  Novemlier  till  it  reached  6.")°  in  March  and 
April.  The  slight  bottom-heat  soon  induced, 
besides  ordinary  growths  which  started  from 
the  previous  year's  wood, 'strong  succulent  shoots 
to  push  up  through  the  soil.  These  as  well  as 
the  smaller  growths  were  tied  to  strings  fixed  some 
IH  inches  below  the  roof  glass,  up  which  they 
rapidly  climbed,  until  in  some  instances  they 
reached  a  length  of  1"2  feet,  the  leaves  on  the 
stronger  growths  being  nearly  as  large  as  a  man's 
hand  and  dark  and  leathery.  A  slight  roof  shading 
was  given  for  a  few  hours  only  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  and  the  foliage  freely  syringed  morning 
and  afternoon,  the  roots  being  assisted  fretiuently 
with  diluted  liquid  manure.  Growth  usually  ceased 
in  May,  and  there  were  {]uickly  formed  from  the 
base  of  almost  every  leaf  dense  clusters  of  bloom, 
as  many  as  eight   blooms   in  each,  these    being 


GREENHOUSE   HEATHS. 

KiNiiLY  give  me  the  fulle.st  instructions 
as  to  the  right  treatment  of  greenhouse 
Heaths. — M.  Arde.v,  Fulbmoke,  Bartun- 
under-N'eedwoiid. 

*if.*  In  order  to  attain  the  best  pos- 
sible success  in  the  culture  of  green- 
house Heaths,  the  following  points  need 
to  be  noted,  viz.,  houses  suitable  for  their  cul- 
ture, soil  in  which  to  pot  them,  and  the  potting 
and  watering  of  them  in  a  careful  manner  at  all 
times. 

Houses,  &c. — These  should,  if  possible,  be 
span-roofed,  not  too  lofty,  but  well  ventilated. 
The  old-fashioned  houses,  now  fast  becoming 
extinct,  used  to  suit  Heaths  well,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  lighter  and  better  ventilated 
ones  now  built  should  not  suit  them  much 
better.  What  is  now  needed  is  a  light  shad- 
ing when  in  flower,  the  arrangement  for 
which  .should  not  be  a  difficult  matter.  No.  3 
netting  being  ample  for  the  purpose.  Span- 
roofed  houses  are  preferable,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  plants  can  be  kept  all  round 
alike,  whilst  damp,  always  an  enemy  to  these 
Heaths  during  the  winter,  can  be  dis])ersed 
much  more  readily.  The  plants  should  be 
so  arranged  as  to  nearly  touch  the  glass,  for 
the  nearer  they  are  so  placed  the  more  sturdy 
will  bo  the  growth — a  most  es.sential  point  in 
their  cultivation.  Sufficient  heating  power 
should  lie  provided  to  keep  out  frost  at  all 
times,  but  without  having  to  resort  to  ex- 
cessive fire-heat,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  exhaust  the  atmospheric  moisture  too 
much,  making  it  harsh  and  dry.  During 
frosty  weather  never  aim  at  keeping  Heaths 
at  all  warm,  for  so  long  as  the  temperature 
is  maintained  just  a  degree  or  two  above 
freezing  point  no  harm  will  come  to  the 
plants.  This,  of  course,  is  the  night  or 
minimum  standard,  whilst  40°  may  be  taken 
as  that  for  the  daytime.  At  other  times 
when  there  is  no  frost  do  not  employ  any 
fire-heat  at  night,  but  a  little  during  the  day 


during  damp  or  dull  weather.  Mildew  is  the 
one  enemy  of  Heaths  more  likely  to  do  harm  ; 
let  it  therefore  be  looked  after  very  closely. 
Plants  of  dense  growth,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  ventricosa  and  vestita  sections,  and  Cavon- 
di.slii  and  hyomalis,  are  mo.st  disposed  to  foster 
it.  Sul|)hur  is  the  best  remedy,  applied  by 
means  of  a  sulphur  puff,  or  by  a  syringe  if  the 
plant  bo  largo  and  very  dense. 

Soil.  ANip  j'OTTi\ti. — The  soil  for  Heaths  is 
peat  and  sand  only  when  the  former  is  of  the 
suitable  kin<l.  The  peat  best  adapted  to  Heaths 
is  that  which  is  when  handled  of  a  har.sh,  hard 
character,  having  in  it  traces  of  the  roots  of 
hardy  Heaths.  This  peat  can  scarcely  ever  be 
had  very  thick,  not  half  the  thickness  of  that 
used  for  Ferns  and  Orchids.  It  is  often  cut 
(and  supplied,  too)  in  too  thick  turves,  hence 
frecpiently  there  is  waste  as  far  as  the  Heaths 
are  concerned  ;  the  lower  or  under  part  is  often 
void  of  fibre,  therefore  not  fit  for  the  purpose 
at  all.  In  colour  the  best  Heath  peat  is  cjuite 
dark.  Should  the  peat  be  lighter  in  cliaracter, 
with  the  possibility  of  becoming  sour  sooner, 
it  is  better  to  add  the  faintest  possible  dash  of 
fibrous  .sandy  loam  with  a  small  amount  of 
nutty  charcoal  or  finely-broken  crocks.  Do 
not  break  the  soil  up  too  finely,  but  rather 
keep  it  coarse,  for  so  long  as  it  can  be  worked 
down  properly  around  the  ball  it  is  quite  tine 
enough.  Pot  thoroughly  well  and  quite  firmly. 
Take  pains  in  respect  to  this,  and  a  deal  will 
be  gained  by  it  afterwards.  Use  sand  rather 
more  freely  than  with  most  plants,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  ])otting  is  permanent.  Only  give 
what  is  termed  "one  shift,"  which  will  allow 
of  nearly  1  inch  all  around  the  ball.  Keep 
the  crown  of  the  plant  slightly  elevated 
rather  than  otherwi.se,  finishing  otF  the  .sur- 
face quite  firmly.  The  better  time  to  repot 
Heaths  is  after  tloweting,  this  allowing  in  most 
cases  a  sufficient  time  for  the  plants  to  become 
partially  re-established  before  winter  sets  in. 
Late  summer  kinds  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
left  until  the  following  spring  before  being  re- 
potted.    See  that  the  condition  of  the  soil  and 


Narcissus  Mrs.  Ti.  ...,.    ...    Frotn  a  photograph  sent 
by  Messrs.  Fearson  and  Sons, 


,  -  .  .  c    when  damp  and  dull  will  be  beneficial,  causing 

when   fully  developed   extra  large  and  of  good  i  Greater  buoyancy  in  the  atmosphere.     At  other 

^nr.'^rJ,?!!     H^''^K  f r^  ^  '^'^u  ,^-^'^^"  <1°»'"    Reasons  ventilate  freely  both  bynightand  by  day. 

?ho  „l.!nf  .  fer  ni"^  '^-  T^  f  '"'"r"  X^^^'"'  I^et  the  ventilation  be  done  in  a  rational  n.anner 
the  plant,  alter  licmg  subjected  to  cool  airy  house     ,      •  •   j     i        ^     i        ■    i         n       .   ,i    .. ., 

tempera,  ure  for  a  time,  being  stood  in  the  front  <!»""«  '^  l^''™^  °*  easterly  winds.  Damp  down 
hall  of  the  mansion,  where  it  was  much  admired,  the  floors  and  between  the  plants  after  a  warm, 
X  have  seen  the  white  and  red  varieties  jilanted  out '  sunny,    or   otherwise    parching    day,    but   not 


that  of  the  ball  of  the  plant  nearly  correspond 
as  regards  moisture. 

Wateuixc,  &c. — Give  a  thorough  watering  a 
day  or  so  after  repotting,  and  afterwards  watch 
the  condition  of  the  plants  for  a  time  ([uite 
closely.     As  a  rule   it   may   be  accepted   that 
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Heaths  are  more  frequently  ruined  by  drouglit 
at  the  roots  than  by  excess  of  water.  It  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  tliat  a  Heath  is  an 
aquatic  ;  far  from  it ;  but  if  the  fine  hair-like 
roots  become  parched  it  frequently  means  their 
death.  Sounding  the  pots  with  the  knuckles  is 
the  best  test  as  regards  watering.  When  once 
a  grower  has  mastered  the  art  of  watering 
Heaths,  he  has  accomplished  the  most  difficult 
part  of  their  culture.  Give  sufficient  water  to 
penetrate  the  ball,  watching  the  condition  of 
the  plants  as  tlie  inspection  and  watering  are 
being  done.  Rain  water  is  much  the  best,  and 
it  will  pay  to  store  this  for  Heaths.  Special 
care  is  needed  in  treating  Heaths  in  small 
pots,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  which  are  sold 
at  this  season  of  the  year  by  thousands.  These 
are  more  often  than  not  quite  root-bound,  and 
are  in  consequence  very  liable  to  suffer  from 
drought.  The  following  kinds  are  cases  in 
point,  bemg  what  may  be  termed  gross  feeders, 
viz.  :  Cavendishi,  hyemalis,  and  Wilmoreana, 
as  well  as  the  ventricosa  section.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  hard-wooded  kinds  (all  Heaths  are 
termed  hard-wooded,  but  some  jjossess  a  slower 
growth,  which  in  its  turn  is  more  woody  and 
hard)  do  not  absorb  so  much  water.  These 
latter  are  the  more  difficult  to  grow,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  tricolor  section,  Massoni  major, 
Paxtoni,  McNabiana,  retorta  major,  aristata 
major,  &c.,  which  are  amongst  the  finest  of  all 
greenhouse  plants  that  can  possibly  be  selected. 
In  commencing  the  culture  of  greenhouse 
Heaths,  the  advice  of  an  old  grower  is  to  begin 
with  the  softer-wooded  kinds,  as  hyemalis, 
gracilis,  Cavendishi,  Wilmoreana,  Spenceriana, 
mammosa,  and  cerinthoides.  Then  afterwards 
start  upon  the  harder-wooded  varieties  when 
confidence  and  experience  have  been  gained. 
It  should  be  stated  that  Heaths  may  be  stood 
out  of  doors  during  the  summer  with  advantage 
in  all  but  the  most  exposed  situations. — 
Plantsmax. 


well,  in  order  that  do  check  may  be  given  from  a 
sudden  change  of  quarters.  The  house  should  be 
mildly  fumigated  two  evenings  in  succession 
directly  housing  is  completed,  after  which  all  air 
possible  should  be  admitted  night  and  day  till 
frost  arrives,  no  fire-heat  being  used  unless  the 
night  temperature  is  likely  to  fall  below  40". 
Coddling   s  ruinous.  C. 


TREE  CARNATIONS. 

My  experience  is  that  in  dry  seasons  Tree  Carna- 
tions do  not  make  the  progress  they  do  when 
favoured  with  an  average  rainfall.  In  very  wet 
summers  if  great  care  is  not  exercised  with  the 
watering-pot  and  the  plants  at  times  even  laid  on 
their  side,  the  foliage,  owing  to  continued  root- 
saturation,  is  sure  to  become  a  prey  to  the 
yellows,  and  many  collapses  have  to  be  recorded. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  atmosphere  is 
parched  for  weeks  together,  some  varieties.  Miss 
Jolifle  in  particular,  are  liable  to  take  on  a  sickly 
bluish  hue,  and  these,  if  even  they  survive  till 
housing  time  arrives,  are  almost  sure  to  go  off 
during  the  winter.  In  trying  seasons  the  syringe 
ought  to  be  freely  plied  amongst  the  plants,  and 
the  bed  of  ashes  on  which  they  stand  frequently 
well  moistened  at  eventide.  This  treatment 
should  be  continued  throughout  the  autumn, 
unless  night  dews  are  frequent.  These  are  a 
great  help  to  Tree  Carnations,  and  often  assist 
the  plants  to  grow  out  of  any  weakness  or  tem- 
porary check  they  may  have  sustained  from 
attacks  of  aphis.  In  hob,  dry  summers  aphis  is 
usually  more  troublesome,  and  if  this  pest  is  not 
speedily  eradicated,  growth  will  soon  practically 
come  to  a  standstill ;  and  if  once  the  leading 
growths  assume  that  yellowish  cast  which  Carna- 
tion growers  so  much  dislike,  the  earliest  blooms 
will  either  be  deformed  or  poor  in  quality.  Some 
growers  are  apt  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  in 
moving  the  plants  into  their  winter  quarters, 
especially  should  a  few  frosts  occur,  but  it  these 
are  not  more  than  a  few  degrees  and  the  roots  are 
not  in  a  soddened  condition  from  heavy  rains,  they 
will  be  all  the  better  in  the  open  till,  say,  the 
middle  of  October.  The  nearer  the  plants  are 
placed  to  the  roof  glass  the  better,  and  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  they  should  have  a  syringing  morning 
and  evening,  sprinkling   the  floor  and  stage  as 


SALVIA  SPLENDENS  GRANDIFLORA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  showy  flowering  plants 
we  have  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Unfortunately, 
the  flowers  drop  when  subject  to  a  change  of 
temperature,  but  in  the  conservatory  the  same 
plants  keep  up  a  bright  display  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  (juite  large  specimens  may  be  grown 
from  cuttings  struck  in  April.  Where  smaller 
plants  are  desired,  the  cuttings  may  be  put  in  at 
any  time  up  to  the  end  of  June.  It  may  be  grown 
in  any  ordinary  soil  and  gives  little  trouble  either 
in  propagating  or  growing  on.  The  greatest 
difficulty  lies  in  keeping  some  healthy  stock 
through  the  winter.  If  only  a  few  plants  are  kept 
and  properly  cared  for,  better  results  will  be 
obtained  than  keeping  a  large  number  and  put- 
ting them  in  an  unsuitable  position.  After  cut- 
ting the  flower-stems  off,  the  plants  should  be 
placed  in  a  light  open  position  in  an  intermediate 
house,  taking  care  that  they  are  kept  free  from 
red  spider  and  other  insects.  Some  cuttings  may 
be  put  in  early  in  the  j'ear,  and  if  potted  on  as 
soon  as  ready  they  will  soon  give  healthy  cut- 
tings and  the  old  stock  can  be  discarded. 
During  the  summer  the  plants  will  do  well 
out  of  doors  or  in  a  cold  frame.  If 
plenty  of  room  is  given,  no  stopping  will  be 
necessary,  as  the  plants  will  branch  out  naturally. 
Being  subject  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  the 
syringe  must  be  used  freely.  One  great  advan- 
tage in  propagating  from  healthy  young  shoots 
late  in  the  season  is  that  they  are  not  so  liable 
to  get  overrun  with  insects.  Although  this  Salvia 
will  do  well  out  of  doors  during  hot  weather,  it 
will  show  the  effects  of  the  first  cold  nights,  and 
should  therefore  be  housed  not  later  than  the  end 
of  August.  As  soon  as  flowering  commences,  liquid 
or  artificial  manure  may  be  used  freely.  Salvia 
Bethelli  and  S.  Hoveyi  are  good  companions  to 
the  above,  and  deserve  more  attention  than  they 
often  get.  The  bright  blue  S.  Butcheri  is  also  a 
very  useful  plant.  F.  H. 


USEFUL  WINTER  PLANTS. 

The  work  of  potting  up  and  housing  the  various 
subjects  useful  for  winter  work,  as  Salvias, 
Eupatoriums,  Bouvardias  and  Solanums,  is  now 
completed,  and  they  all  promise  a  capital  display. 
I  have  planted  all  these  out  during  the  summer 
months  for  several  years,  and  although  the  result, 
perhaps,  is  no  better  than  that  obtained  from  pot 
culture  throughout,  the  plants  always  do  remark- 
ably well,  and  a  considerable  saving  is  effected  in 
the  way  of  labour  in  watering,  especially  if  the 
summer  prove  hot  and  dry.  They  are  planted  in 
shallow  trenches,  allowing  sufficient  room  to 
develop  into  nice  bushy  stuff,  and,  beyond  one 
good  soaking  and  a  mulch,  get  no  other  attention 
until  the  time  comes  to  cut  round  them  prepara- 
tory to  lifting.  One  or  two  of  the  scarlet  Salvias, 
of  which  more  plants  were  put  out  than  are 
required  for  potting,  remain  in  the  trenches,  and 
having  escaped  the  frost  are  flowering  finely. 
They  are  grand  autumn  flowers,  and  very  eft'ec- 
tive  for  occasional  dinner-table  work.  I  remember 
a  row  some  years  ago  backing  up  some  finely- 
flowered  plants  of  Bouvardia  Humboldti  corjmbi- 
flora,  and  the  effect  was  very  fine.  With  me  this 
Bouvardia  is  very  uncertain,  sometimes  develop- 
ing into  fine  bushes  and  flowering  freely.  In 
other  seasons  the  growth  is  ragged  and  irregular 
and  the  heads  of  flower  few  and  far  between. 
Whilst  on  the  subject  of  failures  I  may 
note  that  another  grand  winter  -  flowering 
plant,  Lisiandra  macrantha,  is  not  a  success 
with  me  if  planted  out.  I  have  seen  tlu 
system  advocated,  and  have  tried  a  small  batch 


on  more  than  one  occasion  with  other  things,  but 
they  never  did  well.  Two  or  three  varieties  of 
late  Chrysanthemums  are  always  included  in  the 
list  of  planted-out  stuff'.  They  make  nice  bushes 
and  furnish  a  lot  of  cut  bloom.  There  are  doubt- 
less many  varieties  suitable  for  the  purpose.  I 
rely  chiefly  on  L.  Canning  and  Golden  Dart. 
Pots  of  sufficient  size  not  being  to  hand,  I  have 
this  season  placed  this  batch  of  Chrysanthemums 
along  the  back  wall  of  the  Peach  house.  A  9-inch 
board  on  edge  was  run  along  parallel  with  the 
wall  and  about  r2  inches  away,  with  just  a  few 
stakes  on  the  outer  side  to  keep  it  up.  The 
Chrysanthemums  were  then  placed  inside  the 
board  and  soil  packed  tightly  about  them.  Such 
a  batch  of  Chrysanthemums  will  be  found  very 
useful  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  especially  in 
those  places  where  there  is  little  opportunity  of 
producing  a  quantity  of  forced  flowers.  The 
weather  experienced  through  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  was  very  favourable  to  a  flrm, 
short-jointed  growth  on  winter-flowering  Pelar- 
goniums, and  they  are  now  showing  a  grand  lot 
of  bloom.  If  material  for  cutting  as  well  as  a 
display  is  required,  the  doubles  are  much  the 
more  serviceable.  E.  Buf.rell. 

C/(ire»ionl. 

NOTJSS  AND  QUESTIONS.— STOVE. 

Pelargonium  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert. 

— On  page  277  mention  is  made  of  an  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium  under  the  above  uame,  which,  I  tbiak, 
must  be  intended  for  Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner,  a.s 
the  other  is  quite  unknown  to  me,  and  I  fail  to  find 
it  in  any  list  or  catalogue  available.  If  Soureair  de 
Charles  Turner  is  the  variety  intended,  I  can  fully 
confirm  the  favourable  opinions  expressed  by  *'  H.  11." 
— H.  P. 

Svpainsonia  galegifolia  alba. — Lika  "  E.  M." 
(p.  -•")^),  1  can  strongly  recommend  plinting  this  out 
m  summer.  I  recently  saw  fine  plants  in  this  condi- 
tion at  Streatham  Hall,  Exeter.  Mr.  Franklin  told 
me  this  was  liis  usual  custjm.  As  the  days  got  cold 
these  were  potted  up  and  removed  into  a  c  ild  house, 
where  they  continued  to  bloom  a  long  time.  This 
method  differs  from  that  adopted  at  Didlington  Hall, 
in  Norfolk,  where  the  plants  are  cut  back  in  spring, 
shaken  out,  and  potted  when  starting  into  growth. 
About  June  these  are  placed  in  the  open.  1  have  seen 
p'ants  full  of  bloom  in  December  at  this  place. — 
Dorset. 


SEPTEMBER  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 

DuRiNfi  the  past  month  rain  to  the  amount  of 
0  80  of  an  inch  has  fallen  on  6  days  against 
3  09  inches  on  1.")  days  during  the  corresponding 
month  of  1897,  the  average  for  September  being 
2  42  inches.  In  the  past  nine  months  of  the  pre- 
sent year  13'95  inches  of  rain  have  fallen  on  96 
days,  against  2G  93  inches  on  132  days  during  the 
similar  period  in  1897,  the  average  for  the  nine 
months  being  22  83  inches.  We  are  thus  at  the 
present  time  8  87  inches  below  our  average  rain- 
fall for  the  year,  with  only  three  months  left  to 
make  up  the  remaining  20  odd  inches  between 
the  13  96  inches  already  fallen  and  the  yearly 
average.  The  month  has  been  a  remarkably 
bright  one,  213  hours  25  minutes  of  sunshine 
having  been  registered,  or  55  hours  4l(  minutes  in 
excess  of  the  month's  average  of  157  hours  45 
minutes,  while  the  amount  recorded  for  Septem- 
ber, 1897,  was  156  hours  35  minutes.  The  large 
amount  of  sunshine  in  the  past  month  has  raised 
the  record  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year 
considerably  above  the  average,  which  is  1479 
hours  30  minutes,  the  present  jear's  sunshine 
aggregating  213  hours  25  minutes,  while  that  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1S97  amounted  to 
1495  hours  .35  minutes.  During  the  past  Septem- 
ber there  was  not  a  single  sunless  day.  The 
mean  temperature  of  6rs°  is  high  for  the  month, 
the  average  being  57  9',  and  the  record  for  Sep- 
tember, 1897,  56'1°.  The  highest  sun  tempera- 
ture of  the  month  was  119  8°  on  the  15th,  and  the 
highest  screen  reading  76  3°  on  the  8th.  The 
I  lowest  screen  temperatire  was  462°  on  the  29th, 
and  the  lowest  grass  reading  4r3°  on  the  same 
date.     The  month  has  been  very  windless,  almost 
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as  much  so  as  the  record  raoiitli  of  five  years, 
September,  ISO"),  when  only  SlVo  miles  of  hori- 
zontal movement  was  recorded.  The  total  move- 
ment of  tho  wind  has  been  .SS-JT  miles,  against 
(i'J'.U  miles  in  the  correspondinfr  month  of  last 
year.  The  highest  daily  run  was  .'fCd  miles  on 
tho  aoth,  and  the  greatest  hourly  velocity  of 
•J.'>  miles  was  attained  between  the  hours  of 
G  and  7  a.m.  on  tho  same  date.  The  wind  was 
south  to  west  on  eighteen  days  and  north  to  east 
on  the  remaining  twelve,  though  on  some  days 
there  was  so  little  wind  movement  that  it  was 
practically  immeasurable.  Tho  average  amount 
of  o/.one  in  the  air  during  the  month  has  been 
51  percent,  of  tlie  possible,  running  from  !S0  per 
cent,  on  tlireo  days  during  south-westerly  winds 
down  to  zero  on  days  with  an  east  wind.  Not- 
withstanding tho  extreme  dryness  of  the  month, 
there  is  as  yet  but  little  sign  of  autumn  in  the 
foliage  of  tho  trees.  The  Chestnut  that  in  1S97 
was  showing  traces  of  crimson  and  gold  before 
August  had  departed  is  this  year  of  an  uniform 
green  tint  on  the  last  d.iy  of  September.  The 
swallows  and  martins  are  still  numerous,  the 
latter  on  still  afternoons  soaring  ixt  such  an  alti- 
tude, that  those  unacquainted  with  their  diverse 
modes  of  flight  might  easily  mistake  them  for 
tho  swifts,  which  have  long  since  deserted  our 
shores. 

In  the  garden,  Achillea  ptarmica  fl.-pl.  The 
Pearl  has  continued  to  blossom,  and  the  light 
blue  of  Agatha'a  colestis  has  been  conspicuous  in 
the  border,  while,  until  the  closing  week  of  the 
month,  the  white  Japanese  Anemone  Honorine 
Jobert,  in  many  situations  over  5  feet  in  height, 
has  been  flowering  profu.sely,  and  in  the  wild 
garden  the  Acanthus  still  rears  its  tall  bloom- 
rods.  The  Starworts  have  been  particularly 
effective  during  the  past  month,  since  no  rough 
winds  have  arisen  to  mar  the  tall,  graceful  flower- 
sprays,  although  the  dry  weather  has,  perhaps, 
curtailed  the  beauty  of  the  individual  blos.soms. 
Aster  Amellus  bessarabicus,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  lasting  of  the  Starworts,  often  being  in 
bloom  for  close  upon  three  months,  has  been  very 
attractive  ;  indeed,  this,  the  earliest,  and  A. 
grandiflorus,  the  latest  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
exceed  in  size  of  flower  all  other  varieties.  Three 
white  varieties  have  bloomed  in  quick  succession, 
A.  Novi-Belgii  Harpur-Crewe  leading  tho  way, 
followed  by  A.  N.-B.  niveus,  and  a  few  days  later 
by  A.  polyphyllus.  A.  puniceus  puJoherrimus, 
lavender-white,  has  had  its  tall  sprays  thickly 
studded  with  flowers— so  thickly,  indeed,  as  in 
some  cases  to  impart  a  slightly  heavy  appearance 
to  the  flowering  shoots.  A.  N.-B.  Robert  Parker 
holds  the  palm  as  the  most  elegant  in  growth  of 
all  the  larger  flowered  Asters,  the  blossoms,  too, 
with  their  pale  mauve  tint,  being  large  and 
shapely  and  not  too  thickly  set  upon  the  graceful 
sprays.  Long  flower-stems  of  this  Aster,  loosely 
arranged,  form  an  exquisite  indoor  decoration. 
A.  N.-B.  Pluto  is  a  good  dark- flowered  variety, 
the  blossoms  being  of  a  purple  blue.  Of  the 
smaller  flowered  kinds,  A.  cordifolius  and  A. 
cordifolius  elegans,  the  former  white  and  the 
latter  pale  lilac,  both  became  very  ornamental  by 
the  close  of  the  month,  when  A.  ericoides,  with 
its  numberless  minute  Daisy-like  blooms,  com- 
menced to  approach  perfection.  The  red  A. 
XoviB-Anglia'  ruber  and  the  purple  A.  N. -A.  Mel- 
pomene have  also  been  blossoming,  but  Starworts 
of  this  section  do  not  possess  the  decorative  quali- 
ties, either  for  garden  work  or  as  cut  flowers,  that 
the  Novi-Belgii  section  exhibits.  The  dwarf  A 
dumosus  has  been  a  clump  of  bloom  only  from 
6  inches  to  9  inches  high,  and  the  old  cottage 
favourite,  A.  difl'usus  horizontalis,  has  produced 
its  countless  small  maroon  and  white  flowers. 
Neither  of  the  two  last-named  varieties  are 
worthy  of  culture  except  in  collections  or  for  the 
sake  of  associations,  their  places  being  easily 
filled  with  worthier  and  showier  subjects.  Aster 
(Chrysocoma)  Linosyris  has  produced  its  bright 
yellow  inflorescence  and  amply  justified  its 
English  name  of  Goldilocks.  The  tuberous 
Begonias,  unmindful  of  the  drought,  have  formed 
a  glorious  sheet  of  vivid  colour,  edged  with  a ' 


salmon-pink  hanging  fringe  of  I\y-leaved  Pelar- 
gonium Jlmo.  Crous.so,  and  backed,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  month,  by  a  deep  row  of  pulo 
pink  Belladonna  Lilies.  Varieties  of  Campanula 
carpatica  have  been  in  good  bloom  in  many 
gardens,  and  the  largo-flowered  Cannas  are  still 
bright,  while  C.  Ehmanni  iridillora  is  producing 
spike  after  spike  of  drooping  rose-pink  blossoms. 
Tho  Marguerite  Carnations  are  largely  used  in 
gardens  now,  and  pretty  |)ictures  they  make  when 
grown  in  masses,  tho  dense  blue-grey  foliage  form- 
ing a  baso  of  soft  colouring,  to  which  the  many- 
tinted  blossoms  act  as  accessories  without  dis- 
turbing the  broad  colour-effect  of  the  setting.  The 
Valerian  (Centranthus  ruber),  in  its  three  colours, 
pink,  red,  and  white,  is  to  be  seen  blossoming  on 
the  railway  embankments  and  on  cliff  ledges.  The 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  are  in  bloom, 
and  the  Autumn  Crocus  (Colchicum  autumnalc) 
has  produced  its  pale  purple  chalices.  Autumn- 
sown  plants  of  Cosmos  bi|)innatus  have  been  in 
bloom  since  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  those 
sown  and  brought  on  under  glass  have  also  been 
flowering  for  some  time,  but  those  sown  in  the 
open  have  not  as  yet  expanded  a  blossom.  Crinum 
capense  has  been  blooming  well,  several  large- 
flowered  umbels  being  in  perfection  at  the  game 
time  on  a  bed  in  the  vicinity.  Cactus  Dahlias 
have  been  exceedingly  decorative  throughout  the 
month,  some  especially  telling  flowers  being 
Arachne,  cream,  shaded  red ;  Charles  Woodbridge, 
bright  crimson  ;  Daffodil,  pale  yellow,  very  good  ; 
Esmeralda,  orange-scarlet ;  Harmony,  apricot ; 
Island  Queen,  lilac ;  Lucerne,  orange-red  and 
yellow  ;  Magnificent,  fawn  ;  and  Mary  Service, 
salmon.  Here  and  there  a  blue  flower-spike  of 
Delphinium  shows,  and  a  few  large  golden  stars 
expand  week  by  week  on  clumps  of  Doronicum 
plantagineum  excelsum  Harpur  -  Crewe,  while 
Dianthus  Napoleon  III.  was  still  flowering 
brightly  at  the  commencement  of  the  month. 
Erigeron  speoiosus,  after  a  prolonged  season  of 
bloom,  has  produced  September  blossoms,  and 
the  little  Mexican  Daisy  (E.  mucronatus)  is,  if 
anything,  a  still  more  persistent  bloomer,  having 
flowered  steadily  on  from  the  early  spring.  The 
Coral  Tree  (Erythrina  crista-galli)  was  a  fine 
sight  early  in  the  month,  with  its  long  spikes  of 
crimson  blossoms,  two  or  three  of  which  were  still 
bright  at  the  commencement  of  October.  Fuchsia 
Riccartoni  is  to  be  met  with  in  huge  bushes, 
crimson  with  bloom,  in  many  a  cottage  garden, 
fine  specimens  being  especially  common  at  the 
mouth  of  theriver  Dart.  Gaillardiasarestill  bearing 
their  blossoms  of  crimson  and  gold,  and  Gazanias 
are  not  yet  ttowerless,  while  the  Cape  Hyacinth 
(Galtonia  candicans)  has  borne  many  a  late  spire 
of  ivory  bells,  and  the  double  scarlet  Geum  makes 
at  inter\als  a  bright  spot  in  the  border.  Yellow 
is  a  prevailing  tint  in  the  autumn  garden,  the 
Golden  Rod  (Solidago  ambigua)  holding  its  own 
and  flowering  profusely  in  out-of-the-way  corners 
of  the  wild  garden,  while  the  perennial  Sun- 
flowers throw  a  yellow  glow  over  the  borders. 
Helianthus  rigidus  Miss  Mellish  and  H.  latiflorus 
have  both  been  very  decorative  with  their  bright 
golden  blossoms,  and  a  long  group  of  H.  gigan- 
teus,  whose  tall  heads  are  fringed  with  a  galaxy 
of  pale  stars,  stands  out  well  against  the  green 
background  of  the  distant  Elms.  Many  of  the 
annual  Sunflowers  are  still  beautiful  in  September, 
though  the  earliest  brown  discs  are  already  ray- 
less,  and  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
plants  droop  lower  and  lower  beneath  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  the  seeds.  In  warm  corners 
Hedychium  Gardnerianum  has  perfected  its  lemon- 
tinted  spikes  of  fragrant  blossoms,  and  in  some 
gardens  the  Everlasting  Flowers  (Helichrysum) 
with  their  bright  artificiality  are  blooming  freely. 
In  the  favoured  climate  of  South  Devon  the 
Hydrangeas  assume  gigantic  proportions,  and 
may  be  seen  in  all  colours  from  bright  pink  to 
Forget-me-not  blue,  edging  shrubberies,  growing 
by  the  great  boles  of  Elms  and  other  deciduous 
trees  by  winding  drives,  or  spreading  billows  of 
massive  blooms  beneath  the  latticed  cottage  win- 
dows. Hypericum  Moserianum  has  also  been  in 
flower,  and   the  scarlet  heads  of  the  Knipholias 


have  associated  well  with  the  gold  of  tho  San- 
flowers.  For  brilliancy,  however,  there  is  nothing 
to  compare  with  tho  vivid  colouring  of  Lobelia 
fulgens,  whoso  flower-spikes  last  in  beauty  for 
many  weeks,  and  will  still  be  bright  when 
October  has  well-nigli  waned.  The  deep  pink 
lilossoms  of  L.  rosea  are  also  pleasing  in  colour, 
but  are  killed  by  the  glowing  hue  of  tho  last- 
mentioned  variety  if  the  two  chance  to  be  growing 
in  proximity  to  one  another.  Marigolds  are  here 
and  there  still  in  bloom,  and  the  double  variety 
of  Matricaria  inodora,  with  its  Fennol-like  foliage, 
is  white  with  blossom,  while  early  in  the  month 
tho  orange-red  flower-scapes  of  the  Montbretias 
were  in  evidence.  The  sweet  scentei  Toliacco 
plant  (Nicotiana  ailinis)  has  flowered  with  un- 
diminished beauty  and  fragrance,  and  the  palo 
yellow  blossoms  of  tlie  giant  Evening  Primrose 
(Oenothera  Limarckiana)  hive  expanded  their 
frail  petals  in  the  background  of  borders  and  in 
the  wild  garden. 

The    Tufted     Pansies    have    continued     blos- 
soming    in     some     situations,     but     the    dry 
weather    has    in    many    cases     rendered    them 
flowerless.     Paris  Daisies,  where  the  old  flowers 
have    been    removed,    are    now    in   bloom,   and 
the    Ivy  -  leaved    Pelargoniums    Mme.     Crousse 
and    Souvenir    de    Charles    Turner    have    been 
objects  of  beauty  throughout  the  entire  month, 
while    the    Pentstemons    have   been    blossoming 
freely.     Phygelius   capensis  has  been  a  striking 
plant  with  its  branching  racemes  of  scarlet  blos- 
soms, and  the  Winter  Cherries  (Physalis  Alke- 
kengi   and   P.    Franchetti)   became   conspicuous 
towards  the    end   of  the  month  as  the   calyces 
assumed   their  bright  orange-red  hue.     Some  of 
those  borne  by   P.    Franchetti   are   particularly 
large,  one  that  I  measured  the  other  day  being 
0  inches  in  circumference  ;   in  spite  of  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  doubtful  if  the  older  variety  is  not  to 
be  preferred  for  indoor  decoration.     In  the  early 
part  of  September  the  herbaceous  Phloxes  were 
bright  in  gardens  not  too  dried  up,  while  occa- 
sional  blooms  were  produced  by  members  of  the 
Poi)py  family.    Plumbago  Larpentt«  flowered  pro- 
fusely, covering  rookery  and  border  with  the  soft 
blue  of  its  blossoms.     Polygonum  capitatum  has 
also  been  in  bloom,   and  Pyrethrum  uliginosum 
has  produced  on  its  tall  stems  a  host  of  narrow- 
rayed,    white  star  flowers,   much  in    request   for 
floral    arrangements    in    tall    vases.     The    Tea 
Roses    have    been     blooming     uninterruptedly 
throughout  the  month,  and  have  yielded  many  a 
bowlful   of   fragrant    suavely-coloured    blossoms. 
The    white  Macartney   Rose  has  also    flowered 
abundantly,      daily     expanding      fresh     blooms 
charming     in     the    simplicity     of     their     single 
petals    and     golden  -  stamened     centre,     while 
their     faint     perfume,     resembling     that    of     a 
ripe  Pear,   is    very   pleasing.     Rudbeckia   New- 
mani   has   been   and   still   is   a  handsome   sight, 
a  3-feet  wide  clump  being  literally  covered  with 
black-centred ,  orange  stars.     The  lasting  (lualities 
of  these    blossoms    are    remarkable,   the    petals 
being  of  such   consistency  that  they  withstand 
even  heavy  rains  without  injury.     R.   purpurea 
was  in  flower  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  month, 
but  does  not  approach  R.  Newmani  in  the  abund- 
ance of   flowers  produced.     The  deep   Gentian- 
blue  of  Salvia  patens  has  been  conspicuous  in  the 
border,  and  is  extremely  effective  in  conjunction 
with  the   bright  vermilion  of    Lobelia    fulgens. 
Other  Salvias  in  bloom  are  S.  coccinea  and  S. 
fulgens,  both  of  the  latter  often   living  through 
the  winter  in  South  Devon.     Spring-sown  plants 
of  Scabiosa  caucasica  have  borne  their  lovely  pale 
blue  blossoms,   and    both    Sedum    Sieboldi  and 
Stokesia  cyanea    commenced  to   bloom   in  mid- 
September,   while  the  Sweet  Peas,   where  they 
have  not  been  allowed  to  seed,  are  still  bearing 
their    softly    coloured    blossoms.      Tradescantia 
virginica  has  exhibited  the  deep  purple  of  its 
blossoms  in  the  border,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the   month  I  saw  at  Kingsnear,  growing  in   a 
garden  overlooking  the  entrance  to  the  river  Dart, 
Tuberoses   in    flower   that  were    the   produce   of 
bulbs    [ilanted    in   the   open    border   in  tho  late 
spring,  and  which  had  had  no  protection   from 
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the  time  of  their  planting.  As  a  rule,  Tuberoses 
that  are  flowered  in  the  open  border  are  started 
comparatively  early  under  glass  and  planted  out 
when  tolerable-sized  plants  in  the  early  summer. 
Zauschneria  californica,  which  grows  like  a  weed 
in  most  South  Devon  gardens,  is  again  bright 
with  its  vivid  scarlet  flowers.  Many  annuals  still 
brighten  the  garden  with  their  varied  hues,  the 
scarlet  Zinnias  being  most  effective  when  massed 
in  considerable  quantities,  while  the  yellow  and 
white  of  Sweet  Sultans,  the  blue  of  Cornflowers, 
the  orange  and  gold  of  Eschscholtzias,  and  the 
shot-silk  lustre  of  the  velvet-petalled  Salpiglossis 
have  combined  to  enhance  September's  floral 
attractions.     Of 

Shkubs, 
Abutilon  vexillarium  has  kept  up  a  succession  of 
crimson  and  yellow  blossoms  on  its  slender  arch- 
ing shoots,  and  Aralia  spinosa  has  produced  its 
ivory-white  inflorescence.  In  cases  where  this 
Aralia  is  grown  as  a  standard,  with  a  straight 
stem  some  10  feet  or  15  feet  in  height  before  it  is 
allowed  to  branch,  its  effect,  with  the  large  spread- 
ing leaves,  is  quite  Palm-like,  its  appearance  being 
especially  attractive  when  the  foliage  is  crowned 
with  the  long  flower-clusters,  which  from  a  little 
distance  have  almost  the  appearance  of  parchment- 
coloured  ostrich  plumes.  Caryopteris  mastacan- 
thus,  generally  treated  as  a  greenhouse  shrub,  is 
now  in  flower,  the  colour  of  its  blossoms  being  much 
similar  to  that  of  the  blooms  of  Agath:ua  cielestis. 
It  has  now  lived  out  for  two  winters,  but  would 
doubtless  be  killed  in  a  severe  winter  if  not  given 
protection.  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles  is  a 
delightful  sight  when  large  bushes  are  seen  laden 
with  their  light  blue  flower-panicles,  as  they  have 
been  during  the  past  September.  Another  attrac- 
tive shrub  that  blossoms  at  much  the  same  period 
is  EscaUonia  montevidensis,  whose  white  flower 
clusters  have  a  wonderful  fascination  for  the 
butterflies,  which  resort  in  numbers  to  quite  small 
specimens.  Late  in  the  month  I  witnessed  a 
pretty  sight,  fourteen  red  admirals  having  settled 
on  the  flowers  of  one  bush,  the  velvety  black  and 
bright  scarlet  of  the  butterflies'  wings  contrasting 
delightfully  with  the  Escallonia's  white  blossoms. 
Eiarly  in  the  month  the  pure  white  Rose  of  Sharon 
(Hibiscus  syriacus  totus  albus)  was  in  blossom, 
and  the  Venetian  Sumach  (Rhus  Cotinus),  with  its 
iridescent  clusters  of  purple-red  inflorescence,  was 
a  picture  of  surprising  beauty.  This  Sumach  is 
not  nearly  so  well  known  as  it  should  be,  its 
autumnal  effect  being  unique  and  striking  in  the 
extreme.  The  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophaerham- 
noides)  towards  the  conclusion  of  September 
was  responsible  for  a  charming  colour  effect, 
the  orange  berries  contrasting  pleasingly  with  the 
grey -green  of  the  foliage,  while  Yuccas  of 
several  varieties  threw  up  great  spires  of  bloom, 
Y.  gloriosa  in  particular  perfecting  flower-spikes 
4  feet  and  more  in  length.  The  great  standard 
Magnolia  continued  to  produce  its  fragrant  white 
chalices  with  undiminished  prodigality,  and 
during  the  past  six  years  has  never  flowered  so 
profusely  as  it  has  this  season,  many  of  the  sprays 
being  terminated  with  two  instead  of  one  bloom- 
bud  and  scarcely  a  single  spray  over  the  whole 
tree  being  flowerless.  The  month  closed  with 
scarce  a  sign  of  autumn  in  the  colouring  of  the 
Virginian  Creeper  (Ampelopsis  hederacea)  or  its 
clinging  variety,  A.  Veitchi,  but  the  seed  vessels 
of  Clematis  Vitalba  are  already  growing  grey  on 
tree  and  hedgerow.  Clematis  graveolens  has 
been  in  bloom,  as  has  C.  songarica,  which 
possesses  flowers  smaller  than  the  former  variety 
and  of  a  rather  paler  shade  of  yellow.  The  seed 
vessels  of  C.  graveolens  have  a  pretty  effect  when 
seen  against  a  dark  background,  and  the  plant  is 
a  rapid  grower,  soon  covering  a  large  space  of 
wall.  The  Virgin's  Bower  (C.  flammula)  has  pro- 
duced its  odorous  flower-wreaths  in  profusion,  and 
the  purple  of  C.  .Jackmani  is  still  apparent  in 
places.  Convolvulus  mauritanicus  has  been 
blossoming,  and  the  Passion  Flower  is  displaying 
both  flower  and  fruit  simultaneously.  The  oval 
orange  seed-pods  hang  amid  the  pale  star  flowers, 
while  both  are  backed  by  the  dark  green  of  the 
leaves.    A  fine  plant  of  Plumbago  capensis  which 


has  lived  unharmed  throujih  two  winters,  planted 
against  the  face  of  a  cliff'  in  a  sheltered  position, 
is  covered  with  blue  flower-clusters  through  its 
10  feet  or  so  of  height  and  breadth.  This  plant 
is  in  rude  health  and  is  growing  in  an  exception- 
ally vigorous  manner,  its  shoots  being  very 
different  in  appearance  from  the  spindly  growth 
generally  made  by  these  plants  when  given  a 
position  in  the  open  in  specially  favoured 
localities. 

The  Flame  Nasturtium  (Tropa'olum  speciosum) 
bore  its  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  during  the  early 
portion  of  the  month,  its  purple  seed- berries  being 
now  beautiful.  T.  tuberosum  has  commenced  to 
show  its  blooms  of  bright  orange  and  red,  and  the 
Canary  Creeper  (T.  canariense)  has  spread  bright 
trails  of  gold  over  rock  wall  and  trellis,  while  a 
variety  of  the  scarlet  T.  Lobbianum,  that  passed 
through  the  winter  uninjured,  has  covered  the  side 
of  a  small  house  with  a  sheet  of  glorious  colour. 
Solanum  jasminoides  becomes  more  beautiful 
with  each  succeeding  month.  It  is  now,  perhaps, 
at  its  best,  and  has  been  in  bloom  since  April, 
and  will  to  all  appearance  flower  profusely 
throughout  the  whole  of  October.  Undoubtedly 
this  Solanum  is  the  flowering  creeijer  par 
e.rreUcnce  for  the  south-west  of  England. 

There  has  been  a  moderate  crop  of  Apples,  but 
many  varieties  ha\e  borne  unusually  large  fruit, 
bush  trees  of  Bramley's  Seedling,  Peasgood's  Non- 
such, Lord  Derby,  Bismarck,  and  Warner's  King 
bearing  a  quantity  of  fruits  each  between  1  lb.  and 
lA  lbs.  in  weight.  Cox's  Pomona  has  produced 
very  large  and  highly-coloured  fruit,  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  a  fair  crop,  but  mostly  small-sized. 
Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock  do  not  succeed  well 
on  this  soil  and  make  scarcely  any  growth,  while 
those  on  the  Crab  have  done  excellently  and  have 
made  fine  growth,  besides  bearing  well. 

S.  W.  F. 
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DWARF  BEiNS  IN  PITS  IN  AUTUMN. 
I  HAVE  SO  far  never  been  able  to  grow  a  profitable 
crop  of  Beans  in  what  may  be  termed  the  mid- 
winter months,  and  provided  a  good  plant  is 
secured  and  flowers  sot,  one  may  get  a  fair  crop  by 
sowing  in  September  or  the  first  week  in  October 
and  growing  on  quickly.  Few  vegetables  bear 
more  quickly,  and  with  good  weather  the 
plants  set  their  crop  before  the  dark  days  of 
December.  Even  in  frames  or  pits  one  does  not 
get  full  crops  like  those  in  the  open,  but  Beans  at 
the  season  named  are  valued  in  the  kitchen.  I 
fear  we  shall  not  have  very  much  choice  as  regards 
the  early  winter  vegetables,  as,  owing  to  the  heat 
and  drought,  Cauliflowers  and  early  Broccoli  do 
not  look  at  all  promising,  and  there  has  been  a 
great  difiiculty,  delay  also,  in  getting  the  winter 
vegetables  planted,  so  that  a  supply  of  Beans  will 
be  valuable  at  the  period  named.  No  time  must 
be  lost  in  getting  the  plants  up,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose I  always  use  new  seed.  The  seed  is  sown 
in  44-inch  pots  filled  with  rich  soil,  as  root- 
action  must  be  rapid.  Five  to  eight  seeds 
are  sown  in  each  pot,  these  when  up  being 
thinned  as  may  be  found  necessary.  The 
pots  are  placed  in  Cucumber  houses  over  hot- 
water  pipes  to  assist  rapid  germination,  and  in 
a  few  days  are  ready  to  move  into  another  place. 
Of  course  a  heated  pit  is  necessary  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  if  there  is  heat  under  the  bed  so  much 
the  better.  Much  is  not  required,  but  a  little 
warmth  helps  to  set  and  swell  the  pods.  A  great 
depth  of  soil  is  not  required,  (J  inches  to  9  inches 
being  ample,  but  this  should  be  good.  I  use  bone- 
meal  with  spent  Mushroom  soil  if  the  loam  is  at  all 
poor  with  a  liberal  addition  of  wood  ashes  or  old 
mortar  rubble.  In  heated  pits  or  frames  the 
growth  is  rapid,  and  when  a  fair  set  has  been 
secured  there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  the  pods  to 
swell,  as  food  may  be  given  freely  in  the  shape  of 
liquid  manure  or  a  quick-acting  fertiliser.  A 
liberal  temperature  with  ample  supplies  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  is  needed  from  the  start.     The 


pipes,  however,  should  not  be  overheated,  as  if 
this  is  the  case  red  spider  will  be  troublesome. 
An  early  variety  should  be  sown.  Early  Favourite, 
Syon  House,  and  Sutton's  Forcing  I  have  found 
very  good.  G.  Wythes. 

Imported  Onions. — I  have  lately  been  sur- 
prised at  the  large  quantities  of  Onions  of  the 
Giant  Rocca  type  that  have  been  hawked  through 
the  city  of  Norwich.  The  vendors  are  Frenchmen, 
and  one  of  them  stated  that  a  shipload  of  Onions 
was  brought  to  Yarmouth  from  France  and  then 
disposed  of  in  the  nearest  East  Anglian  towns. 
The  bulbs  are  by  no  means  large,  but  splendidly 
ripened,  and  being  strung  on  cord  are  shown  off 
to  advantage.  They  are  offered  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  it  is  to  me  a  wonder,  after  the  cost  of  grow- 
ing, shipping  and  vending  has  been  defrayed, 
that  it  pays. — N. 

'Winter  Kales. — I  would  advise  those  who 
have  a  large  demand  for  spring  vegetables  to 
pay  a  little  extra  attention  to  tlie  late-planted 
breadths,  as  these  will  give  a  supply  at  a  time 
green  vegetables  are  none  too  plentiful.  In  many 
gardens  water  is  difficult  to  get,  and  the  late 
plants  that  followed  summer  crops  are  feeling  the 
effects  of  drought  badly.  I  have  placed  litter 
over  the  roots  to  conserve  the  moisture  given. 
Fortunately,  I  have  been  able  to  give  an  occasional 
supply  of  liquid  manure,  and  the  plants,  though 
not  at  all  gross,  are  of  a  good  colour  and  repay 
for  the  extra  attention  given.  I  fear  the  early 
Cabbage  will  be  none  too  good  if  the  drought  con- 
tinues, so  many  plants  going  blind. — S.  M. 

Rosette  Coleworts.  — Acres  of  these  are  grown 
by  market  growers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  but  around  mostotherlargetowns  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  much  grown.  Market  growers  would, 
however,  find  them  answer  well  during  the  winter 
months,  as  they  are  most  delicious  after  a  few 
frosts.  One  sometimes  sees  them  in  private  gar- 
dens in  use  in  autumn  when  there  is  plenty  of 
Cabbages,  Marrows,  and  Beans  still  to  be  had, 
consequently  they  are  of  little  value.  This  is  due 
to  sowing  the  seed  at  the  wrong  date.  About  the 
second  week  in  July  is  a  good  time  for  sowing 
for  the  production  of  nice-hearted  Coleworts 
during  November  and  December,  a  second  sowing 
being  made  for  a  batch  for  .January  cutting.  I 
alwaj's  plant  a  lot  on  plots  from  which  two-year- 
old  Strawberry  plants  have  been  cleared  off'.  No 
digging  is  required,  merely  putting  the  plants 
in  with  a  trowel. — J.  C. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE   1193. 

THE  ALPINE  STARWORTS. 
(with   a   coloured  plate   of   aster    alpinus 

AND    VARS.*) 

Aster  alpinl'.s  and  the  several  varieties  thereof 
are  undoubtedly  among  the  most  valuable 
things  in  or  near  the  rock  garden.  The  value 
of  any  such  plant,  regarded  of  course  from  the 
point  of  view  of  efl'ect,  can  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  its  rarity  or  costliness.  Rather 
should  it  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
easy  culture.  The  alpine  Starworts,  all  bd^i- 
tiful  dwarf  free-Howering  subjects,  require  per- 
haps the  least  care  of  any  plant  in  the  open 
rock  garden.  It  Ls  here,  indeed,  that  we  note 
the  value  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  these  plants, 
the  varieties  of  which  need  no  elaborate 
description  whereby  they  may  be  recognised. 
In  this  respect  the  coloured  plate  in  the  present 
issue  is  so  faithfully  representative  that  detailed 
description  is  superfluous.  Even  were  it  other- 
wise, the  plants  generally  are  so  well  known 
that  few  who  have  a  hardy  plant  garden  will  be 
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found  without  them.  It  so  happens,  how- 
ever, th.-it  ;it  limes  ease  of  culture  acts  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  subject,  and  this  is  not 
altogether  untrue  in  tlio  present  instance. 
Plants  that  are  proverbi.-iUy  dillicult  to  manage, 
be  thoir  value  great  or  sni.all,  frequently  receive 
every  attention,  while  those  that  are  hardy  and 
enduring  are  allowed  to  take  their  chance. 
It  is  so  with  the  aljiine  Asters  ligured 
to-day,  for  while  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  early  summer  alpines,  it  is  only  rarely  that 
we  find  them  in  the  best  condition.  Despite 
the  fact  that  these  plants  are  recommended  for 
the  "  rock  garden  or  Ixjrder,"  most  of  them  are 
best  suited  in  the  former,  provided  they  are 
well  planted  in  good  soil.  Of  .some  of  them  it 
is  (piite  easy  to  form  a  patcli  .'i  feet  across  in  a 
.season  or  two,  yet  for  some  reason  or  other 
these  alpine  Starworts  are  usually  planted  in 
single  clumps.  Nothing  could  possibly  have  a 
better  ed'ect  early  in  the  summer  than  broad 
masses  of  these  showy  subjects  in  good  positions 
in  the  rock  garden.  Why  they  should  not  be 
so  grown  it  is  not  easy  to  .say,  seeing  the  rich 
and  \'aried  display  the  large  Hower-heads  give. 
One  of  the  chief  drawbacks,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
only  one,  is  the  fondness  of  slugs  for  certain 
varieties  and  in  certain  seasons  and  localities. 
In  the  rock  garden,  however,  the  ])lants  are 
usu.-dly  more  free  of  this  pest,  and  luckily  so,  as 
once  slugs  take  to  a  clump  they  are  so  secure  from 
observation  as  to  be  able  to  ))ursue  their  work 
of  destruction  undisturbed.  The  plants  thrive 
best  in  good  rich  sandy  loam  about  lo  inches 
deep  and  made  cpiite  firm.  In  light  sandy  soils 
that  are  usually  dressed  heavily  with  manure 
each  year  I  have  planted  some  hundreds  of  seei- 
lings,  that  have  made  splendid  tufts  (i  inches  to 
8  inches  across  in  a  year,  putting  forth  a  display 
of  blossoms  quite  surprising  for  the  age  of  the 
plant.  To  some  extent,  of  course,  this  freedom 
would  be  due  to  their  being  seedlings,  though 
to  some  extent  also  to  the  rich,  deeply-worked 
soil.  Where  large  borders  e.\ist  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  raise  seedlings  freely  and  form  edgings 
of  them,  at  flowering  time  selecting  a  few  of  the 
best  a  id  most  striking  shades.  In  this  way  a 
strain  of  some  excellence  may  soon  be  secured, 
though  as  a  rule  the  proportion  of  poor  weedy 
forms  is  very  considerable. 

The  accompanying  plate  gives  three  of  the 
mo.st  distinct  of  the  cultivated  forms,  all  of 
which  are  worth  growing  freely. 

Aster  Ar.nxis,  which  has  been  known  nearly 
'2.")0  years,  is  worth  growing  as  an  early  spring 
bedding  plant,  flowering  in  May.  Thus  em- 
ployed a  very  pretty  effect  may  be  secured  from 
the  numerous  flower-heads  and  the  varying  tints 
of  lilac  and  blue-purple  seen  in  the  ray  florets.  It 
is  about  G  inches  high.  The  white  variety,  grow- 
ing about  (j  inches  high,  is  a  pretty  and  useful 
kind,  but  open  to  considerable  improvement,  both 
in  form  and  size.  The  pink  variety  is  perhaps  the 
most  charming  of  all,  the  warm  rosy  pink  hue 
being  very  pleasing.  Indeed,  in  the  rock  garden 
at  any  season  this  shade  would  be  welcome  among 
the  dwarf  plants,  and  every  attempt  should  be 
made  to  secure  a  good  stock  of  this  kind.  The 
plant  usually  flowers  in  May  and  is  known  as 
A.  a.  ruber  and  A.  a.  roseus. 

A.  A.  sri'EBiu  s  is  a  large  and  showy  kind  and 
an  improvement  on  the  original ;  it  is  also  gener- 
ally bolder  and  stronger  in  growth.  The  most 
vigorous  member  of  the  group,  however,  is 

A.  A.  si-Kriosus,  which  will  in  good  soil  attain 
from  9  inches  to  I.j  inches  in  height.  In  any 
position,  however,  its  superiority  may  at  once  be 
seen,  more  p,artieularly  in  the  large  and  richly- 
coloured  flower-heads,  the  latter  of  a  clear  violet- 
blue  shade  and  nearly  4  inches  across.  This  is  a 
fine  addition  to  this  section  and  shows  the  value 
of  raising  seedlings  of  such  things. 

In  their  distinctive  colours  these  plants  can 


only  be  reliably  increased  liy  divisiun  of  the  roots 
in  the  early  spring.  E.  J. 

The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

INjT  ViNKs.  —  Where  pot  \'ines  are  depended  upon 
for  fir.'it  early  forcing  no  time  sliould  now  be  lost 
in  doing  what  little  pruning  is  retpiired,  such  as 
cutting  away  any  lateral  growths  or  foreshorten- 
ing the  rods  if  too  long,  or  if  not  (|uite  ripened  to 
the  ape.x.  After  this  work  is  done,  dress  all  the 
wounds  with  styptic  if  at  hand,  or-  with  painter's 
knotting,  whicli  is  eipially  as  tlloctual.  Do  not 
allow  the  Vines  to  become  absolutely  dry  at  the 
roots,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  give  them  too  much 
water.  If  it  be  doulited  as  to  the  canes  being 
properly  ripened,  let  the  Vines  bo  kept  in  a  well- 
ventilated  house  where  a  little  warmth  in  the 
pipes  is  available.  This,  however,  should  not  be 
the  case  after  the  weather  of  the  past  four  or  five 
months.  Do  not  think  for  one  moment  about  re- 
potting these  Vines  now  ;  it  will  only  end  in  fail- 
ure in  nearly  every  case  if  it  be  done.  A  selec- 
tion of  those  most  fit  should  be  available  for  start- 
ing by  the  beginning  of  November.  My  own 
practice  has  been  to  start  them  steadily  about 
November  9.  Previous  to  starting  the  canes  let 
them  be  dressed  with  an  insecticide,  not  too 
strong,  as  a  safeguard  against  such  insect  pests 
as  red  spider  and  thrips.  It  is  to  be  hoped  no- 
thing worse  in  this  way  is  in  evidence.  Mildew 
needs  to  be  looked  after  also  very  closely.  Young 
Vines  raised  this  year  from  eyes  maj-  now  be  put 
away  for  the  winter  in  a  fairly  sheltered  spot, 
where  the  pots  can  be  plunged  in  litter  of  some 
kind  to  protect  the  roots  from  frost.  A  semi- 
pruning  can  also  be  given  them  at  the  same  time. 
It  should  be  noted  that  no  Vines  in  pots  ought 
ever  to  be  exposed  to  frost,  otherwise  the  many 
fibrous  roots  around  the  sides  will  in  all  proba- 
bility suffer.  I  remember  such  an  instance 
happening  on  one  occasion  with  \'ines  for  forcing, 
the  after  results  not  being  at  all  satisfactory. 
Take  care  of  the  labels  on  all  young  pot  Vines 
where  many  kinds  are  on  hand,  otherwise  when 
planting  time  comes  rouad  some  confusion  may 
occur. 

EsTAP.MsiiED  Vines  for  eari.v  FORCiNci, — 
Whether  these  be  young  canes  planted  out  in  the 
spring,  being  grown  on  to  form  fruiting  rods  for 
early  forcing,  or  older  Vines  previously  forced, 
the  pruning  should  receive  immediate  attention. 
To  have  pruned  early  in  the  present  month  might 
have  been  better,  perhaps,  but  such  warm  weather 
as  we  have  had,  if  followed  by  rain,  might  have 
induced  them  to  start  too  soon.  If,  however,  the 
partial  pruning  previously  advised  was  adopted, 
the  final  touch,  if  given  now,  will  be  quite  in 
time,  assuming  that  none  are  started  before  the 
date  already  given.  Should  they  be  young  V^ines, 
great  care  will  be  necessary  to  guard  against 
exhaustion  by  bleeding,  which  these  canes,  if 
vigorous,  are  often  predisposed  to  do.  Do  the 
pruning  with  discretion  and  run  no  risks,  dressing 
the  wounds  as  soon  as  dry.  In  dealing  with  older 
Vines,  the  pruning  should  be  done  in  accordance 
with  the  circumstances  or  condition  of  the  Vines 
in  each  case.  I  am  no  believer  in  the  orthodox 
system  of  pruning  every  spur  hard  back  to  the  old 
wood,  leaving,  perhaps,  one  or  two  buds  to  break 
when  dealing  with  early-forced  Vines.  Old  Vines 
in  (larlicular  will  resent  this  and  often  break 
weakly.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  close  pruning, 
cut  back  to  the  most  prominent  eye  or  two  I  never 
mind  if  these  be  (i  inches  or  8  inches  from  the  old 
spur  or  last  year's  pruning  point.  We  grow  our 
Vines  for  the  sake  of  fruit,  not  for  appe.arance 
only ;  therefore  there  should  be  no  hesitating 
to  adopt  any  methods  whereby  we  can  accom- 
plish the  desired  end.  Everyone  must  have 
noted  how  well  the  topmost  growths  of  old 
Vines  will  break  when  the  rod  is  slightly  ex- 
tended ;  the  same  thing  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  spurs  lower  down  the  rods.  I  strongly 
recommend  this  system  of  pruning  for  all  early-  ' 


forced  Vines,  which  aro  giving  signs  of  having 
been  too  severely  taxed.  It  may  bo  asked.  Why 
fot  early  \'incs  and  not  others?  The  answer  is, 
Because  the  first  few  leaves  upon  early-forced 
\'iiiu:i,  where  these  are  aged,  are  not  always  so 
well  developed  as  one  could  wish  through  the 
root-action  being  weakly  or  backward  ;  hence  the 
buds  formed  at  their  base  arc  not  so  good  as  they 
should  bo.  It  may  be  urged  against  this  practice 
that  the  V^ines  will  become  so  unsightly,  or,  in 
other  words,  .so  unlike  what  one  is  accustomed  to 
SCO.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  is  no  valid  reason 
against  its  adoption,  nor  is  it  any  obstacle  in  the 
slightest  degree.  If  any  grower  needs  to  inspect 
a  case  before  being  convinced  of  the  soundness  of 
it  in  practice,  lot  such  an  one  call  and  inspect  the 
Vines  so  treated  by  Mr.  Speed  at  Penrhyn  Castle, 
and  he  will  there  see  what  he  has  accomplished. 
When  any  spurs  so  extended  reach  the  top,  cut 
them  oft' and  start  fresh  ones  from  the  base.  Vines 
that  are  kept  for  many  years  closely  pruned  often 
lose  their  natural  vigour  of  growth,  hence  from 
this  cause  alone  any  system  of  extension  is  com- 
mendable. If  anyone  is  not  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  this  treatment,  let  him  at  least  give 
it  a  trial  upon  one  Vine,  letting  that  one  be  even 
the  weakest  in  the  house. 

After  i'rinino. — Let  the  first  operation  be  that 
of  a  thorough  cleansing  of  first  the  Vines  them- 
.selves,  if  insects  have  given  any  trouble,  and  then 
of  the  woodwork,  walls  and  pipes,  at.  the  same 
time  looking  after  the  state  of  the  glass  and 
putty.  Let  every  nook  and  cranny  be  penetrated 
with  hot  water,  as  hot  as  it  can  be  used  comfort- 
ably for  the  hands,  such  an  insecticide  as  Bentley's 
soluble  paratUn  oil  is  excellent  as  an  addition, 
taking  care  not  to  use  it  beyond  the  prescribed 
strength,  then  even  it  will  loosen  the  paint  if  not 
washed  down  immediately  afterwards ;  a  very 
slight  amount  of  scrubbing  will  then  complete  the 
work  of  cleansing.  After  all  this  has  been  done, 
see  to  the  state  of  the  inside  borders,  examining 
them  first  as  regards  moisture,  then  adding  a  fresh 
top-dressing  where  the  roots  are  upon  the  surface, 
in  which  case  there  will  not  be  much  that  can  be 
removed  prior  to  its  being  applied,  but  should  the 
top  soil  appear  to  be  inert,  then  remove  it  down 
to  the  roots  and  add  fresh  in  its  place.  If  fresh 
soil  has  in  the  previous  year  been  added,  a  light 
surface-dressing  of  cow  manure  will  now  be  an 
excellent  change.  Then  water  all  such  borders 
thoroughly,  more  especially  near  hot-water  pipes. 
Vines  that  are  confined  (or  thought  to  be  so)  will 
often  find  a  means  of  egress.  To  search  for  these 
wandering  roots  is  not  always  expsdient,  but  at 
any  rate,  when  they  are  fouad  to  exist,  they 
should,  if  possible,  be  stimulated  in  their  good 
work.  Outside  borders  should  have  received  atten- 
tion before  now  if  in  need  of  renewal,  but  if  a 
top-dressing  is  all  that  is  needed  it  should  be 
ap[)lied  at  once.  Here  again  the  same  advice 
applies  as  that  already  given.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, a  covering  afterwards  is  needed  to  conserve 
the  warmth  and  to  prevent  the  surface-soil  from 
liecoming  frozen  later  on.  Dry  leaves  from  the 
Oak  or  Beech  make  a  good  covering,  these  being 
kept  in  position  by  some  stable  litter.  Do  not  be 
led  astray  as  to  the  state  of  the  outsiile  borders  by 
any  rains  that  may  now  fall,  but  make  sure  of 
their  state  by  watering  them  thoroughly  before 
being  covered. 

MmsEAsoN  VINERIES. — Vines  from  which  all 
the  fruit  has  been  cut  should  at  once  have  a  par- 
tial pruning,  removing,  as  previously  advised,  all 
the  unripened  wood  first,  and  shortly  afterwards 
a  portion  of  the  rest,  so  as  to  leave  for  the  pre- 
sent and  until  the  leaves  fall  about  1  foot  or  so  on 
each  spur.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
advisable  to  retain  the  rest  of  the  foliage,  which, 
until  it  falls,  has  its  proper  functions  to  fulfil 
through  the  receding  sap,  which  undoubtedly 
assists  the  latent  buds  at  the  base  of  the  leaves. 
Vines  on  which  a  portion  only  of  the  crop  is  now 
left  should  have  the  rest  of  the  bunches  cut  and 
afterwards  battled,  so  that  the  houses  may  be 
thoroughly  ventilated,  being  pruned  as  previously 
advised.  Any  Vines  which  show  indications  of 
not  having   the    wood   well    ripened   should   be 
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assisted  by  keeping  the  pipes  warm,  but  never 
close  the  house  at  such  times.  Many  vineries,  no 
doubt,  will  now  be  filled  with  Chrysanthemums, 
possibly  to  the  detriment  of  the  Vines  themselves, 
first  by  too  early  pruning,  and  then  by  being  kept 
too  warm,  to  suit  some  of  the  Chrysanthemums. 
These  vineries  ought  rather  to  be  called  Chrysan- 
themum houses,  in  which  Vines  are  grown  as  a 
catch-crop. 

Late  vineries, — Vines  which  have  a  full  crop 
still  hanging  (or  nearly  so)  will,  with  the  change 
of  weather,  need  somewhat  closer  attention.  The 
superfluous  wOod  that  is  not  ripened  ought  to  be 
thinned  out,  as  it  only  tends  to  foster  more  mois- 
ture near  the  bunches.  The  pipes  should  be 
warmed  up  every  morning  so  as  to  thoroughly 
aerate  the  houses  and  dispel  the  moisture.  Check 
the  fires  by  midday  so  as  to  cool  down  to  50°  at 
nightfall.  Keep  a  close  and  constant  watch  for 
any  signs  of  a  berry  decaying  before  it  has  time 
to  contaminate  those  around  it.  Hoetus. 
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General  work. — Fortunately  since  my  last  note 
we  have  had  some  rain,  and,  though  not  enough 
to  reach  the  roots  of  large  jilants,  the  much- 
needed  moisture  has  freshened  up  the  growing 
crops,  and  they  are  now  looking  much  better. 
Now  will  be  a  good  time  to  go  through  the  various 
crops,  giving  the  surface  a  light  hoeing,  as  owing 
to  watering  and  drought  the  surface  is  in  a  hard, 
baked  condition.  This  will  admit  the  moisture 
and  promote  growth.  Many  small  weeds  will 
now  start,  the  soil  being  warm  and  the  surface 
moist,  so  that  land  just  cleared  of  crops  will  soon 
present  an  untidy  appearance  if  the  hoe  is  not 
kept  going.  There  is  a  lot  of  work  needing  close 
attention.  It  is  useless  to  leave  the  old  Vege- 
table Marrow  plants  that  are  now  fruitless.  These, 
if  cleared,  will  often  give  space  for  other  plants. 
Old  Pea  and  Bean  sticks,  if  the  crop  has  been 
cleared,  should  be  removed,  and  though  in  some 
districts  there  may  not  have  been  much  frost,  I 
note  in  many  places  owing  to  drought  the  plants 
are  over,  many  having  ceased  to  bear.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  place 
on  one  side  the  stakes  good  enough  for  another 
year's  work,  getting  rid  of  those  that  are  decayed. 
Manures  will  soon  be  needed  in  quantity,  and 
these  will  need  turning  to  hasten  decay.  I  find 
it  necessary  to  assist  fermentation  by  giving  a 
liberal  supply  of  liquid.  This  is  a  good  outlet  for 
liquid  manure  running  to  waste.  Weeds  and 
rubbish  may  be  placed  in  bulk  and  mixed  with  a 
liberal  quantity  of  lime  to  kill  seeds.  I  use  gas- 
lime  in  a  fresh  state.  This  mixture  is  very  useful 
for  digging  in  early  in  the  year  when  any  trench- 
ing is  going  on.  Now  is  a  suitable  time  to  secure 
gravel  for  new  paths  or  to  improve  old  ones.  All 
seed  should  be  cleaned  when  ready,  ripening 
being  facilitated  by  hanging  in  a  shed  or  drying 
under  cover. 

Green  Vegetables —The  supply  is  none  too 
plentiful  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  owing  to 
the  heat  and  drought  of  the  last  few  months,  and 
it  behoves  growers  who  need  a  large  supply  to 
look  well  after  those  plants  which  turn  in  after 
Christmas.  With  the  tender  vegetables,  such  as 
Beans  and  Marrows,  cleared,  there  will  soon  be 
more  demand  on  the  green  crops,  and  to  eke  out 
these,  if  at  all  short,  one  may  often  make  use  of 
such  things  as  Celery,  Endive,  and  Cucumbers. 
Few  vegetables  if  well  cooked  are  superior  to 
Celery,  this  forming  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
supply  from  now  to  next  April.  Endive  is  not 
reliable  after  this  month  in  the  op;n  ground  un 
less  protected,  but  with  a  short  vegetable  supply 
it  will  be  well  to  preserve  any  breadths  not 
needed  for  housing  for  salad  by  covering  these 
with  mats.  Cucumbers  make  a  delicious  vege- 
table when  boiled.  In  a  short  time  there  will  be 
a  good  supply  from  forced  vegetables.  Seakale, 
in  spite  of  the  drought,  has  made  a  free  growth 
this  season,  owing  to  the  deep  rooting  of  the 
plants,  and  where  food  in  the  shape  of  liquid 
manure  was  given  there  is  no  lack  of  good  forcing 
roots.     I  have  referred  to  the  deficiency  of  the 


autumn  Cauliflower  crop,  and  growers  will  do  well 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  early  kinds  of 
Broccoli  by  giving  a  quick-acting  fertiliser  to 
hasten  the  growth,  as  the  plants  are  not  nearly  so 
strong  as  usual.  This  advice  is  not  applicable  to 
the  later  kinds,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  foster 
a  soft  growth  with  those  needed  to  stand  the 
winter.  Autumn  Cabbage  will  continue  growing 
freely  for  some  time,  indeed,  such  kinds  as  St. 
John's  Day  and  the  Christmas  Drumhead,  having 
a  dwarf  growth  with  well-protected  heads,  are 
little  influenced  by  autumn  frosts.  The  Coleworts 
this  season  are  a  short  crop,  but  with  cooler  nights 
I  find  the  quality  is  improving,  and  late  plant- 
ings, though  small,  will  be  valuable.  To  make  up 
for  loss  of  green  vegetables  in  the  early  spring,  it 
may  be  well  to  plant  more  Cabbage.  I  have 
made  use  of  all  plants  large  and  small.  The  larger 
ones  will  be  useful  to  cut  as  greens,  in  advance  of 
the  others. 

Leeks. — These  are  making  more  headway,  and 
will  this  year  be  very  valuable.  The  early  plants 
will  now  do  with  a  little  earthing  up  to  blanch 
the  stem.  Unless,  however,  they  are  needed  for 
present  use,  growth  will  be  stronger  by  leaving 
them  fully  exposed.  The  Leek  is  one  of  our  most 
reliable  winter  vegetables  in  a  hard  winter,  and 
with  plants  in  difl'erent  sizes  there  is  no  difiiculty 
in  keeping  up  a  supply  well  into  May.  Liquid 
manure  will  now  be  beneficial,  and  this  given 
weekly  will  build  up  stout  plants.  Fish  manure 
or  guano  is  excellent  for  these  plants  if  the  same 
be  well  washed  down  to  the  roots.  I  grow  a 
goodly  number  of  plants  on  the  surface,  only 
using  shallow  drills.  These  are  useful  for  soups 
and  flavouring,  and  save  the  large  ones,  which 
are  used  for  stewing.  In  heavy  soils  the  food 
supply  may  be  more  varied,  and  with  large  plants 
fit  for  use  it  may  be  well  to  mould  up  earlier,  as 
the  soil  is  now  in  better  condition  than  if  too  wet. 

Oniuns. — Advantage  should  be  taken  of  wet 
days  to  go  through  the  store  and  remove  decay- 
ing bulbs.  Owing  to  other  work  needing  atten- 
tion I  have  not  been  able  to  give  this  crop  the 
time  needed,  but  if  placed  thinly  in  a  cool  place 
the  bulbs  will  not  have  suffered,  and  in  inclement 
weather  it  is  a  good  plan  to  bunch  or  rope  those 
required  to  be  kept  late.  I  do  both,  and  all  are 
suspended  to  the  roof  of  a  cool  shed.  Failing  a 
roof,  they  keep  well  hung  on  a  wall  if  given  a 
turn  occasionally,  so  that  the  air  can  circulate 
freely  round  them.  Small  bulbs  may  be  kept  for 
present  use,  and  picklers  should  be  placed  thinly 
on  shelves  till  needed  for  use.  Any  roots  at  all 
soft  should  not  be  stored,  and  those  inclined  to 
grow  out  should  be  used  as  required.  Winter 
Onions  this  season  made  slow  progress,  but  with 
moisture  they  are  now  growing  freely.  It  will  be 
advisable  to  give  an  occasional  dressing  of  soot  or 
a  good  fertiliser.  I  notice  that  mildew  has  at- 
tacked the  best  plants  rather  badly.  I  have 
checked  it  by  dusting  with  dry  wood  ashes  and  a 
small  portion  of  sulphur.  I  observe  mildew  this 
season  is  more  troublesome  than  usual  with  most 
of  the  autumn-sown  crops. 

CkILIES,  CArSKJtTMS,  AND  ACEERlilNES. — From 
Chilies  and  Capsicums,  if  there  was  no  lack  of 
moisture,  there  will  this  season  have  been  a  good 
return  from  plants  in  the  ojien.  Plants  in  the 
open  will  not  be  safe  after  this  date,  and  it  is 
useless  to  allow  half-ripened  pods  to  get  frosted. 
I  remove  to  a  dry  house,  pulling  the  plants  up  by 
the  roots.  The  pods  then  colour  without  shrivel- 
ling badly.  Even  the  small  green  fruits  are 
valuable  for  mixed  pickles.  Plants  in  cold  frames 
will  ripen  their  fruit  more  quickly  if  pulled  up 
and  suspended  in  a  warm,  dry  house  free  of 
moisture.  The  Aubergines  in  the  open  did  well 
this  year,  but  are  not  safe  now.  I  am  gather- 
ing the  fruits  and  placing  them  in  a  cool  room. 
Plants  in  pots  will  continue  to  grow  if  given  a 
shelf  near  the  light  and  watered  sparingly.  Fruits 
on  these  will  swell  more  freely  if  the  shoots  where 
at  all  gross  are  stopped.  By  having  pot  plants, 
a  supply  may  be  kept  up  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  many  persons  prefer  them. 

Parsley  and  Mint.— Parsley  was  much  aS'ected 
in  light  soil  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  and 


the  supply  was  none  too  plentiful.  There  will  be 
a  good  supply  if  the  seedlings  sown  for  the 
autumn  supply  have  been  well  fed.  The  plants 
delight  in  the  cooler  nights,  with  heavy  dews,  and 
if  occasional  supplies  of  soot  or  litjuid  manure  can 
be  given  before  frost  checks  growth,  there  will  be 
a  good  return.  I  am  much  later  than  usual  in 
lifting  the  plants  for  the  winter,  owing  to  growth 
being  so  much  later.  A  goodly  number  of  the 
plants  intended  for  lifting  will  now  be  covered 
with  frames  in  their  growing  quarters.  Seedlings 
sown  late  will  benefit  by  being  thinned,  and  after 
doing  the  work  it  will  be  well  to  give  the  plants 
left  a  dressing  of  soot,  doing  the  thinning  in 
showery  weather.  Mint  intended  for  forcing 
should  now  be  cut  over  as  close  to  the  soil  as 
possible,  and  a  small  portion  placed  under  glass. 
I  find  boxes  the  best  for  a  small,  early  lot.  For 
a  larger  supply  I  place  roots  in  front  of  a  vinery 
or  Peach  house  started  next  month,  covering 
with  light  soil  and  watering  freely.  Plants  in 
borders  needed  for  early  supplies  in  the  open  will 
now  benefit  by  being  cut  over,  cleaning  the 
surface  and  giving  a  good  dressing  of  light 
manure.  S.  M. 


Orchids. 


PAPHINIAS. 

This  is  a  very  interesting,  if  not  particularly 
showy,  genus,  and  one  that  is  well  worth  grow- 
ing. 'There  are  not  many  species,  and  these 
are  all  natives  of  different  parts  of  South 
America.  The  plants  should  be  grown  in  an 
intermediate  house,  and  being  of  a  rather  small 
habit,  it  is  important  that  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions be  kept  as  regular  as  possible,  and  no 
alternations  of  drought  and  moisture,  c(;ld 
draughts  or  insufficient  air  be  allowed,  tor  all 
these  are  very  injurious  to  the  tender  foliage 
and  apt  to  bring  a  plague  of  insects  in  their 
train.  Paphinias,  more  than  most  Orchids,  are 
subject  to  insect  attacks  ;  hence  this  care  with 
the  atmosphere  ;  but  this  will  not  be  sufficient 
of  itself,  and  frequent  fumigations  and  sponging 
will  be  necessary  as  well.  The  plants  are  epi- 
phytal, and  as  the  flower  racemes  are  mostly 
pendent,  the  smaller  pans  or  shallow  baskets 
make  the  best  receptacles  for  them.  The 
base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  must  not  be  buried  ; 
it  is  better  to  elevate  them  a  little,  but 
they  need  not  be  kept  veiy  high.  The  crocks 
for  drainage  may  come  up  nearly  to  the  rim, 
only  a  very  thin  compost  being  needed,  and,  as 
the  roots  of  these  Orchids  are  very  liable  to 
injury  through  the  material  being  sour,  it  is 
best  to  add  more  hard  material,  as  crocks  and 
charcoal,  than  usual.  When  the  very  best  of  peat 
is  used,  the  plants  go  on  for  a  couple  or  even 
three  seasons  without  any  renewal,  but  this 
description  of  peat  seems  to  be  getting  scarce, 
and  many  of  the  samples  sent  out  by  dealers 
are  not  first-rate  by  any  means.  Surface 
dressing  is  not,  as  a  rule,  advisable,  or  only 
to  a  limited  extent,  for  when  such  a  thin  com- 
post is  used,  most  of  the  roots  are  naturally 
close  to  the  surface  and  easily  injured.  When 
repotting,  take  every  bit  of  sour  material  away, 
but  if  there  are  a  few  of  the  newer  roots  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  compost  healthy,  let  these 
remain,  and  they  will  save  the  plants  from  dis- 
tress to  a  certain  extent.  A  moist  atmosphere 
is  always  essential,  especially  after  repotting, 
and  it  is  then  that  light  dewings  overhead  are 
desirable. 

Papiiinia  ckistata,  the  best  known  species, 
is  a  dwarf  plant  with  pseudo-bulbs  each  about 
1^  inches  high,  the  leaves  about  8  inches  in  length 
on  strong  plants.  The  flower-spikes  bear  about 
three  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are 
yellowish  shaded  brown,  the  lip  deep  chocolate- 
purple  and  of  very  peculiar  structure.     There  is 
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a  variety  of  this  species  having  pure  white  flowers 
witli  the  exception  of  a  yellow  marking  on  the 
lip.  (ireat  care  is  necessary  in  shading  the  house 
for  this  species,  for  the  leaves  are  so  thin  in 
texture  that,  although  they  like  plenty  of  light, 
they  are  easily  damaged  by  direct  sunshine.  It 
is  a  widely  distrilnitcd  plant  naturally,  not  only 
on  the  mainland  of  South  America,  but  also  on 
some  of  the  island.s  adjacent.  It  was  first  imported 
from  Trinidad  in  IS.'U. 

P.  cKANDis  (graiuliflora)  is  a  very  handsome 
species,  also  dwarf  in  habit,  and  bearing  richly 
coloured  flowers.  These  occur  on  three  flowered 
spikes,  and  have  the  sepals  and  petals  creamy 
white,  with  irregular  bars  and  markings  of  deep 
chocohitopurple.  The  lip  is  yellowish  and  dark 
purple,  the  blade  being  covered  with  greenish 
white  hairs.  This  is  occasionally  imported  from 
Jamaica  and  dill'erent  parts  of  South  America, 
the  first  occasion  of  its  flowering  in  England  being 
in  1S8.S. 

P.  KUdosA  is  a  good  deal  like  P.  cristata  in 
habit,  and  is  an  uncoiiunon  species  disjcovered  in 
New  Grenada  in  1S76,  but  not  introduced  to  this 
country  until  a  few  >  ears  later.  It  bears  pendent 
scapes,  the  individual  blossoms  being  about 
4  inches  across,  pure  white,  with  spots  v.arying 
in  colour  from  bright  red  to  dull  purple.  The 
lip  is  reddish  purple,  with  a  tuft  of  white  hairs 
in  front.  This  also  requires  a  rather  dense  shade 
and  more  warmth  than  any  other  kind. 


Cattleya  Gaskelliana  picta. — A  very  fine 
form  of  this  useful  Cattleya  under  this  name  is 
now  in  flower.  The  blossoms  are  large,  of  a 
pretty  rose  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip 
having  a  finely-coloured  blotch  almost  as  deep  as 
in  the  best  varieties  of  C.  Trianie,  which  it  some- 
what resembles.  The  plant  is  of  strong,  vigour- 
ous  habit,  and  at  first  sight  with  its  broad  foliage 
looks  a  good  deal  like  C.  Warneri.  The  plant 
was  purcliased  at  a  sale  in  the  neighbourhood 
some  two  years  ago,  and  missed  flowering  last 
season. 

Odontoglossum  grande  superbum. — This 
fine  variety  well  deserves  its  name,  the  blossoms 
being  very  large  and  brightly  coloured,  and 
produced  rather  earlier  in  the  season  than  those 
of  the  type.  A  fine  plant  of  it  opened  its  blos- 
soms on  September  20,  but  this  is  not  earlier 
than  usual.  There  is  little  diflerence  in  this  and 
the  type  regarding  the  disposition  of  the  colour- 
ing, but  it  is  like  a  very  large  edition  of  it,  and 
all  the  segments  are  broad  and  of  great  substance. 
It  is  a  species  that  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended to  gardeners  or  amateur  growers. —  H. 

Cattleya  Schofieldiana.— This  is  a  useful 
and  pretty  Cattleya,  and  I  have  noted  it  in  flower  in 
eeveral  collections.  Thesepalsand  petals  areyellow, 
spotted  with  crimson,  the  down3'  lip  rich  purple, 
fading  to  white.  It  must  be  as  slrongly  grown  as 
possible  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season, 
large  plants  requiring  good  root  room.  The 
flowers  appear  on  the  apex  of  the  growth,  and  when 
these  are  over  a  lowermg  of  the  temperature  and 
rather  less  moisture  serve  to  keep  the  eyes  dor- 
mant at  the  base  of  the  stem  like  bulbs.  The 
usual  Cattleya  hou^e  temperature  suits  it  well, 
and  the  compost— peat  and  Moss— must  be  rough 
and  well  aerated. — H. 

Cypripedium  Aslxburtoniae.— Though  one 
of  the  uklu;t  of  hybrid  kinds,  this  is  still  a  us;eful 
and  fine  plant  that  one  cannot  well  have  too  many 
of.  The  better  varieties  are  well  worthy  of 
extended  culture,  such  kinds  as  C.  A.  expansum, 
with  its  immense  dorsal  sepal,  or  C.  A.  majus, 
one  of  the  most  healthy-growing  Cypripediums  in 
existence,  being  far  before  many  of  the  newer  and 
very  expensive  species  and  hybrids.  It  is  a  cross 
between  C.  insigne  and  C.  barbatum,  and  was 
first  raised  by  Mr.  Cross  when  gardener  at 
Melchet.  It  does  well  in  the  ordin.ary  plant  stove 
or  in  an  intermediate  Orchid  house  treated  as 
advised  for  Cypripediums  generally. 

Pleione  lagenaria.— The  earlier  plants  of 
this  useful  species  are  already  in  flower,  and  very 


bright  and  pretty  at  this  dull  season.  The 
largest  flowers  are  each  ."i  inches  across,  rosy  lilac 
on  the  so|)als  and  petals,  the  lip  marked  with  rich 
purple.  In  a  house  kei)t  a  little  warmer  than 
the  Odontoglossum  house  proper  this  species 
thrives  well,  and  when  in  bloom  is  arranged 
with  small  Kerns,  as  its  own  foliage  falls  as  the 
flowers  open.  It  blooms  from  the  base  of  the 
bulb  .and  should  be  repotted  directly  the  blossoms 
are  over,  reserving  only  so  much  of  the  old  roots 
as  is  necessary  to  hold  the  jiseudo-bulbs  in  posi- 
tion. Peat,  loam  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss  are 
the  best  compost. 

Vanda  tricolor  planilabris.- The  better 
varieties  of  these  large-growing  Vandas  are  very 
beautiful  plants,  and  this  is  a  very  pleasing 
form.  The  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is 
variable,  but  it  is  usually  of  a  yellow  tint,  more 
or  lesj  heavily  spotted  with  reddish-brown. 
A  large  plant  recently  noted  with  two  fine 
flower- spikes  was  very  beautiful,  each  of  the 
spikes  carrying  a  dozen  flowers.  The  plant  is 
easily  cultivated  in  an  intermediate  house,  and 
should  be  given  large  pots  or  baskets,  so  that  the 
long  air  roots  may  find  their  way  eventually  to 
the  compost.  The  best  time  to  repot  is  in  early 
spring,  keeping  the  plants  a  little  closer  and 
warmer  afterwards,  and  watering  with  care  until 
new  roots  are  formed. 

Mormodes  buccinator.— I  think  it  would  be 
very  difiicult  to  name  an  Orchid  with  a  greater 
variety  of  colour  in  it  than  is  present  in 
this  pretty  species.  Not  only  is  the  number 
very  large,  but  the  colours  are  beautifully 
contrasted,  making  a  most  interesting  flower 
when  carefully  looked  into.  The  spikes  grow 
erect  from  the  base  of  the  rough-looking  pseudo- 
bulbs,  are  about  a  foot  in  height  and  many- 
flowered,  the  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  being 
j'ellowish  with  crimson  spots,  the  lip  a  combina- 
tion of  green  and  white  and  of  the  peculiar  form 
seen  in  this  genus.  Its  culture  is  simple,  a  light 
position  in  a  moist,  warm  house  suiting  it  well  as 
long  as  it  is  growing,  keeping  the  roots  well  sup- 
plied with  water.  It  likes  a  complete  rest  after 
the  leaves  hive  fallen,  and  must  then  be  kept 
quite  dry. — H.  R. 

Oncidium  flexuosum. — None  of  the  branch- 
ing-spiked species  of  yellow-flowered  Oncidiums, 
beautiful  though  many  of  them  are,  can  compare 
with  this  grand  old  species  for  cutting.  The 
contour  of  the  spikes  is  more  graceful  than  that  of 
any  kind  I  know,  even  the  small  side  branches 
having  an  elegant  appearance,  only  partly  shared 
by  such  as  O.  pulvinatum  and  similar  kinds. 
The  culture  is  simple  ;  the  plant  is  cheap  and 
plentiful,  and  as  it  will  grow  and  flower  pro- 
fusely in  a  vinery  or  ordinary  plant  stove,  it 
ought  to  be  grown  in  every  garden.  I  saw  it 
used  very  eflfectively  at  a  local  show  not  many 
weeks  since.  The  lower  part  of  an  epergne  and 
several  small  specimen  glasses  were  dressed  with 
Anthurium  Andreanum,  and  the  Oncidium  was 
used  with  good  effect  among  the  spathes,  standing 
well  above  them  and  giving  all  a  light  and  .airy 
effect  that  could  not  be  had  by  any  other  means. 
If  I  were  tied  to  a  dozen  varieties  of  Orchids 
useful  for  cutting,  this  beautiful  old  Oncidium 
would  certainly  be  one  of  them. — H. 

Phalsenopsis  violacea. — It  would  be  difficult 
to  name  a  more  generally  useful  yet  beautiful 
Moth  Orchid  than  this,  and  the  fact  was  strongly 
brought  to  my  notice  when  visiting  a  neighbour- 
ing collection  recently.  Here  was  a  nice  batch  of 
the  species  imported  a  few  years  since,  and 
among  the  plants  in  flower  was  considerable 
variation,  one  plant  coming  very  near  the  rare 
and  lovely  albino  form,  P.  violacea  alba,  so  sel- 
dom seen.  Not  that  this  is  any  more  beautiful 
than  a  good  form  of  the  typical  plant,  for  the 
pretty  violet-purple  tint  on  the  lower  sepals  and 
lip  gives  life  and  brightness  to  the  flower,  and 
when  a  good  spike  is  seen  the  effect  is  very  fine. 
Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  groups 
of  sto\e  and  greenhouse  plants  often  find  a  dilfi- 
culty  in  getting  enough  Orchids  to  give  the 
group  that  character  which  only  these  plants  can 


impart,  and  this  species  may  well  be  recommended 
to  such,  its  bright  and  telling  appearance  being  a 
great  help  at  this  season.  It  is  not  dillicult  of 
cultivation  as  Phahi'nopsids  go,  and  the  treat- 
ment advised  for  the  genus  as  a  whole  will  suit  it 
admirably. 

Burlingtonia  granadensis. — This  is  distinct 
in  habib  and  a  pretty,  small-flowered  kind,  the 
rac-mos  bearing  about  half  a  dozen  white  flowers 
stained  on  the  lip  with  yellow.  These  are  pen- 
dent, and  when  well  flowered  the  plants  have  a 
very  pretty  appearance  with  the  racemes  hanging 
round  the  baskets  or  pans  in  which  they  are 
grown.  These  form  more  suitable  receptacles  for 
them  than  pots  on  the  stage,  as  only  a  little  com- 
post, and  that  of  good  (piality,  is  needed.  The 
cool  end  of  the  Cattleva  house  suits  it  well,  and 
the  atmospheric  moisture  should  be  kept  as  regu- 
lar and  constant  as  possible,  these  small  growing 
Orchids  being  easily  incommoded  by  alternations 
of  drought  and  moisture  or  heat  and  cold.  Al- 
though not  a  large-rooting  plant,  it  likes  an 
abundant  water  supply  when  grown  in  these 
small  receptacles,  the  roots  interlacing  and  grow- 
ing one  over  the  other,  occupying  every  bit  of 
compost  and  drainage,  and  often  pushing  roots 
out  into  the  congenial  atmosphere.  The  growing 
and  resting  seasons  are  not  very  clearly  defined, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  watering  depends  more 
upon  the  state  of  the  weather  and  external  at- 
mosphere than  the  growth.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Pamplona,  in  New  Oren.i,da,  and  was 
discovered  by  RI.  Linden  in  184J,  but  not  intro- 
duced to  cultivation  for  many  years  afterwards. 


NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS. 


There  is  plenty  of  finishing  growths  now,  and 
the  more  sunshine  and  light  allowed  the  better. 
In  the  warmest  house  many  of  the  Dendrobiums 
are  finished,  and  a  few  have  already  been  taken 
out.  Catasetums,  Cycnoches,  Mormodes,  and 
other  species  of  this  class  must  be  brought  right 
up  to  the  glass,  and  the  removal  of  the  Dendrobes 
will  facilitate  this.  All  the  New  Guinea  Den- 
drobes must  be  kept  warm  now,  more  especially 
those  that  are  pushing  young  growths.  Keep  the 
I).  Phahenopsis,  D.  bigibbum,  and  similar  kinds 
right  up  until  the  flowers  are  open,  as  the  full 
light  has  a  certain  bearing  upon  the  colour  of  the 
blooms,  but  when  fully  open  the  plants  may  go 
to  the  flowering  house  or  to  a  cool,  shady  struc- 
ture where  there  is  not  too  much  atmospheric 
moisture.  Here  they  retain  their  freshness  over 
a  long  season.  The  Catasetums  may,  if  flower- 
spkes  show,  be  well  moistened  and  kept  warm, 
but  it  is  imperative  that  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
are  over  the  plants  l>e  placed  in  the  full  sun 
either  out  of  doors  or  close  up  to  the  roof-glass  in 
a  light  house.  It  is  different  with  Aerides  and 
Saccolabiums  growing,  perhaps,  in  the  same 
house.  These,  of  course,  like  a  resting  season, 
but  the  conditions  during  growth  and  rest  are  not 
so  widely  difl'erent  as  are  those  needed  by  the 
pseudo-bulbous  kinds  named.  As  long  as  the  hot 
weather  lasts  they  will  probably  keep  growing, 
but  when  cooler  conditions  occur  the  roots  will 
soon  begin  to  cloud  over  at  the  points,  and  after 
this  a  greatly  diminished  water  supply  must  be 
gradually  brought  about.  Deciduous  Calanthes 
will  by  this  time  bo  able  to  stand  the  full  sun, 
provided  they  have  been  gradually  inured  to  it 
by  slightly  lessening  the  shading.  In  any  case 
the  more  sun  they  get  the  better,  as  it  hardens 
the  pseudo-bulbs  and  foliage.  No  liquid  manure 
or  other  stimulant  is  necessary  after  the  buds 
begin  to  show  on  the  flower-spikes,  and  it  is  still 
necessary  to  exercise  care  in  watering  about  the 
base  of  the  spikes.  When  the  flowers  show 
colour  little  or  no  water  will  be  needed,  and 
while  the  foliage  is  going  off  keep  the  plants 
turned  occasionally  to  allow  of  the  sun  reaching 
all  p.arts  of  them.  The  more  sensitive  Phalaaop- 
sids  and  Anactoihili  must  not  be  forgotten 
when  the  other  plants  are  beginning  to  be  rather 
hardly  treated.  A  separate  compartment  should, 
of  course,  be  set  apart  for  these  where  possible, 
but  if  grown  in  the  same  house  as  those  named 
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above  they  must  lie  arranged  in  the  warmest  and 
shadiest  position.  As  yet  no  fire-heat  has  been 
necessary,  but  as  October  draws  on  a  little  warmth 
will  be  allowed,  not  so  much  to  keep  a  high  tem- 
perature— for  exciting  temperatures  at  night  at 
this  time  of  year  are  dangerous  -  but  to  make  the 
air  in  the  house  more  buoyant  and  allow  of  free 
ventilation  by  night  and  day.  From  G0°  to  65°  at 
night  is  quite  high  enough  for  this  house  where 
the  growths  are  lini&hing. 

The  Cattleya  house  is  getting  very  interesting, 
and  will  now  continue  to  do  so  as  the  autumn- 
flowering  kinds  come  in.  The  beautiful  C.  aurea 
is  in  good  condition  now,  and  there  are  still  a  few 
late  Howers  of  C.  gigas,  G.  Gaskelliana,  and  C. 
Eldorado  of  the  labiata  group.  Among  the  tiiller- 
growing  kinds,  the  [irettily-tintcd  C.  bicolor  is 
always  welcome,  while  C.  Schotieldiana  in  its 
better  forms  is  a  very  fine  thing.  Many  of  the 
hybrid  forms  having  C.  Loddigesi  as  one  of  the 
parents  are  flowering  now  or  just  going  over,  and 
there  is  a  strong  family  likeness  in  all  these. 
There  is  still  ample  time  to  repot  any  (Jattleyas 
that  need  this  attention— C.  Eldorado,  for  in- 
stance, and  even  0.  Bowrirgiana  if  the  growtlis 
seem  inclined  to  root.  Late  plants  of  La-lia  pur- 
purata  and  L.  elegans  may  still  be  put  in  order, 
but  such  as  L.  .>-uperbiens  and  the  Schomburgkias 
ought  not  to  be  pulled  about  now.  Water  all 
these  very  freely  where  pushing  their  flower- 
spikes,  and  the  latter  especially  may  be  en- 
couraged by  a  little  more  warmth  if  the  spikes 
do  not  seem  to  move  freely  enough.  In  a  house 
not  kept  well  up,  tuch  a  species  as  S.  tibicinis 
sometimes  refuses  to  open  its  blossoms  at  all,  and 
the  strength  of  the  plant  is  simply  wasted  on  the 
production  of  a  long  barren  spike.  After  the 
blossoms  are  past,  place  the  plants  in  a  cool,  light 
house  and  decrease  the  water  supply  considerably. 
All  this  class  of  plant  must  by  now  be  very  nearly 
exposed  to  the  full  sun,  only  lowering  the  blind 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but 
Vanda  suavis,  V.  tricolor,  Cu-Iogynes  of  such 
kinds  as  C.  speeiosa,  C.  barbata,  C.  cristata,  and 
others  should  as  yet  be  more  closely  shaded. 
Miltonia  spectabilis  and  its  many  varieties  must 
have  a  little  shade,  or  the  foliage  will  suffer,  but 
the  less  applied  the  better.  All  the  species  of 
Lselia  in  the  Mexican  house  may  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  but  if  such  kinds  as  Odontoglossum 
grande  and  O.  Insleayi,  Vanda  Kimballiana,  and 
others  are  included,  the  shading  must  be  carefully 
managed  ;  on  the  one  hand  not  to  injure  the  latter 
kinds,  on  the  other  to  allow  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  light  to  the  La'lias.  Here  the  tem- 
perature may  run  up  fairly  high  in  the  daytime, 
but  from  50^  to  5.3'  is  ample  by  night,  and  all  the 
air  possible  must  be  kept  on.  Owing  to  repotting 
operations  in  the  cool  house,  the  shading  must  be 
well  attended  to  now  ;  but  when  the  plants  are 
again  established,  allow  as  much  light  as  is  con- 
sistent with  a  day  temperature  of  about  60^  to 
65",  50°  being  ample  by  night. 


Habenaria  Susannas.  —  Where  there  is 
enough  heat  at  command  the  Habenarias  are 
very  interesting.  This  species  is  exceptionally 
EO,  the  tall  spikes  of  white  flowers,  with  the  pure 
white  lip  cut  up  into  long  filaments,  being  very 
distinct  from  anything  now  in  bloom.  The  spikes 
on  strong  plants  are  IS  inches  or  more  in  height, 
leafy,  and  each  spike  bears  about  three  flowers. 
The  plants  should  be  grown  in  the  East  India 
house,  in  a  compost  such  as  suits  terrestial 
Orchids  generally,  equ.al  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  abundance  of 
finely-broken  crocks  and  charcoal.  The  most 
frequent  mistake  in  the  culture  of  Habenaiias  is 
drying  the  roots  too  much  in  winter,  yet  there  is 
a  danger  of  the  root-stocks  decaying  if  kept  in 
the  soil  and  watered  as  usual.  Many  successful 
growers  are  in  the  habit  of  crushing  charcoal  and 
crocks,  placing  the  mixture  around  the  roots  when 
potting.  It  keeps  them  clean  and  fairly  moist 
without  being  stifled,  so  to  speak,  by  the  close- 
ness of  the  compost.  A  shady  position  in  a  warm, 
moist  house  should  be  chosen,  and  light  dewings 
over  the  foliage  help  to  keep  this  in  order  and 


insects  in  check.  H.  Susannas  is  a  widely-dis- 
tributed plant,  naturally  occurring  on  the  islands 
about  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  also  low  down  on 
the  Himalayas.     It  was  introduced  about  1893. 


ACINETA    BARKERI. 

This,  the  sjiecits  illustrated  in  the  accompany- 
ing cut,  is  a  very  fine  ( )rchid,  and  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  this  genus  should  have  gone  so  largely 
out  of  cultivation.  Collectors  seldom  send 
Acinetas  home,  and  when  they  are  oft'ered 
there  is  no  great  rush  for  them,  while  Cattleyas, 
Odniitoglots  and  other  more  popular  kinds  are 
\  ery  eagerly  botight  up.  It  is  this  continual 
duplicating  of  well-known  kinds  that  makes 
present-day  collections  of  Orchids  far  less 
interesting  than  they  used  to  be,  for  on  visiting 
nine  places  <iut  of  ten  during  any  one  week  one 
comes  across  the  same  species  and  v.irieties  in 


Acinela  Barleri. 

them  all.  This  beautiful  plant  bears  long  pen- 
dulous racemes  of  golden  yellow  flowers,  each 
marked  with  a  bright  red  spot  on  the  lip,  .and 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  it  is  in  flower  it 
emits  a  very  pleasant  fragrance.  The  foliage 
and  bulbs  are  ot  a  deep  green  when  the  plants 
are  healthy,  and  they  are  very  attractive  even 
when  out  of  bloom. 

The  culture  of  A.  Barkeri  is  not  very  diffi- 
cult. The  jjlant  is  rather  a  strong  feeder 
for  an  Orchid,  so  the  compost  must  be 
.■substantial.  Owing  to  the  direction  taken 
by  the  spikes,  baskets  or  some  other  recep- 
tacle that  may  be  suspended  from  the 
roof  must  be  chosen,  and  well-placed  drain- 
age is  essential.  Use  equal  parts  of  peat, 
loam  fibre,  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss  for 
compost,    adding    thereto    plenty    of    roughly 


broken  charcoal  and  crocks  tc  ensure  a  free 
passage  for  the  water.  The  roots  delight  in 
this  open,  yet  substantial  medium,  and  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  good  fibrous  loam  not 
only  does  not  sour  quickly,  but  it  seems  to 
have  the  etfect  of  keeping  the  peat  in  a 
healthier  state.  A  frequent  mistake  in  the 
culture  is  to  be  always  jjulling  the  roots  about. 
These,  it  healthy,  are  longer-lived  than  those 
of  many  Orchids,  but,  being  of  a  thick 
fleshy  nature,  are  easily  damaged.  It  is  all  the 
more  necessary,  then,  to  do  the  rebasketing 
thoroughly,  and  to  make  sure  that  nothing  sour 
or  decayed  goes  into  the  new  basket.  Keep 
the  plants  up  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
rods,  as  unless  this  is  done  the  spikes  are 
occasionally  injured.  After  basketing  healthy 
plants,  no  trouble  will  be  found  in  getting  the 
roots  to  start,  but  should  they  seem  slow, 
moisten  them  only  very  slightly  until  they 
become  more  active. 
If  roots  are  really 
plentiful,  it  is  surpris- 
ing what  an  amount  of 
water  is  needed  while 
growth  is  going  on. 
No  Orchid,  in  fjict, 
requires  more,  but  to 
water  a  compost  con- 
taining but  few  healthy 
roots  is  wrong.  It  silts 
the  finer  particlesdown 
among  the  drainage 
and  tines  down  the 
peat,  making  the  whole 
sour  and  unsuitable 
for  the  roots  when 
they  do  appear. 

Plants  that    are    in 
really   a   bad  state  at 
the  roots  would  be  far 
better     shaken     right 
out   of   the    pots   and 
laid  on  a  moist  stage 
until  new  roots  appear. 
I  have  seen   this  Or- 
chid very  successfully 
cultivated       on       flat 
blocks  of  wood  placed 
horizontally  and  given 
an  inch  ov  so  of  com- 
]  ]ost.    1 1  is  a  good  plan, 
but  apt  to   lead   to  a 
lot  of  ti-ouble  in  water- 
ing.  While  at  rest  the 
moisture  will  naturally 
require   to    be    some- 
what     lessened,     but 
here  it   is   well  to  be 
on  the   safe   side,    for 
anything   approaching 
shrivelling  will  in  all 
prcjbabilitybe  followed 
in  the  ensuing  season  by  weak  and  badly  coloured 
foliage,  while  many  of  the  older  leaves  will  often 
drop  in  spring.     The  East  India  house  is  not  too 
w.irm  for  the  plant  provided  plenty  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  is  jjresent.     During  the  early 
part  of  the  season  especially,   shading  is   very 
necessary,  for  the  foliage  is  exceedingly  liable 
to   injury    when    young    and    tender,    though 
liking  abundant  light  and  air  later  in  the  year. 
Acineta  Barkeri  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  it 
was  discovered  in  I8j7. 


Odontoglossum  citrosmum.— Knowing  how- 
many  fail  to  flo»er  this  Orchid,  I  thought  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Simon,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Kavenswood,  Be.xley,  who  so  successfully  culti- 
vates it,  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers.     The  following  is  the  treatment  given  to 
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his  iilmitH:  They  arc  put  into  liaslicts  ami  pans 
ill  U[cliiil  peat,  with  Splia;,'Miiin  Moss  on  the 
surface,  sus()Oiuioil  from  the  roiif  of  an  inter- 
mediate liouso,  and  dipped  in  water  when  tlie 
Moss  looks  a  Httlo  dry  on  tlie  top.  During  the 
growiufj  season  j^reat  care  is  taken  not  to  wet  the 
youni;  (jrowths  when  dipping;  the  phiiits.  When 
thev  have  finislied  tlieir  growth,  water  is  gradu- 
ally withhold  until  they  are  quite  dry.  They 
remain  so  for  four  or  live  months  until  tlie  flowor- 
spiko  shows.  The  plants  remain  in  the  same 
house  all  the  year. — J.  C.\i;\  ii.i,. 


Flower  Garden. 


ANTHEMIS   STYRIACA. 

Thk  accompanying  illustration  very  clearly 
shows  one  of  the  best  of  composite  plants, 
though,  unfortunately,  one  also  of  tlie  shorter- 
lived  section  of  these  tlowers.  Tn  its  flowering 
the  plant  is  usually  so  profuse  that  it  dies  when 
the  l)looming  is  over.  The  illustration  shows  a 
largo  gro\ip  of  the  plant,  which  flowered  in  the 
rock  garden  at  Kew  during  tlie  early  part  of 
the  summer  of   this  year.     The   plant   is  best 


of  the  inflorescence   is   ojual   to  that  on  house- 
grown  plants.  —  R.  1  >. 

Zauschneria  californica.  Tliis  is  again 
flowering  grandly  this  year,  the  autumn  drought 
and  heat  suiting  it  well.  If  those  who  coiiH)liiin 
of  the  plant  running  wild  ami  giving  but  few 
flowers  wore  to  plant  it  at  the  base  of  a  sunny 
wall,  confining  the  roots  to  rather  |)Oor  soil  and 
using  ample  drainage,  they  would  lind  that  it 
would  not  encroach  much  on  its  neighbours  and 
would  flower  magnificently  ;  indeed,  it  is  surpris- 
ing to  .see  such  a  continuous  supply  of  bloom  from 
such  little  growth.  I  lind  it  very  easy  to  propa- 
gate either  from  cuttings,  which  must  not  have 
much  water,  or  by  division.  A  little  care  in 
dividing  is  necessary,  as  the  root-stalks  are  very 
brittle,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  smallest  bits 
will  grow.  It  can  be  happily  placed  in  crevices 
on  the  upright  portions  of  a  rock  garden,  and  in 
the  extreme  west  of  England,  whore  the  fences 
are  built  up  with  .sods  and  faced  with  vertically 
placed  thin  stones,  gorgeous  eflects  would  be 
possible  by  planting  it  freely  between  the  stone.''. 
— CoUNrniAX. 

Helianthus  Isetiflorus.— Though  the  flowers 
of  this  are  not  so  chaste  in  form  as  those  of  some 
others  of  its  relatives,  notably  that  lovely  form  of 
H.  rigidus  named  MissMellish,  the  plant  has  such 


Anthem's  sttjriaca.    From  a  photograph  ly  Mr.  J.  Gregory,  Croydon. 


regarded  as  a  biennial,  and  when  afforded 
plenty  of  room  will  produce  a  rather  close 
spreading  tuft  of  somewhat  silvery  leaves,  soft 
and  woolly  to  the  touch.  As  may  be  gathered 
from  the  picture,  the  blossoms  are  large  and 
pure  white,  the  heads  being  borne  singly  on 
the  stems,  which  reacli  to  '.)  inches  or  there- 
abouts in  height.  The  plant  flowers  for  a  long 
time  during  late  spring  and  early  summer. 
Some  autliorities  consider  it  identical  witli  A. 
carpatica,  but  for  garden  purposes  the  two  are 
sufficiently  distinct.  E.  J. 


Salvia  splendens  grandiflora  in  the  open. 

— (,>aite  large  bushes  of  this  glorious  plant  can  be 
seen  in  bloom  in  the  open  ground  at  (lunnersbury 
House.  They  are  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  spot, 
but  despite  heat  and  drought  they  have  flowered 
with  remarkable  freedom  and  still  are  doing  so. 
The  brilliant  scarlet  colour  gives  a  striking  hue 
during  the  gloom  of  the  waning  summer  days. 
Mr.  Hudson  finds  the  best  way  to  propagate  this 
plant  is  by  me.ans  of  seed,  as  plants  so  obtained 
bloom  so  much  better  than  those  reared  from  cut- 
tings. Out  of  doors  the  flowers  appear  to  take  on 
a  more  brilliant  tint  than  under  glass,  and  the  size 


good  and  distinct  qualities  as  to  make  it  very 
valuable  at  this  season.  Perhaps  its  greatest  claim 
to  notice  is  its  lateness  in  flowering,  it  being  a 
contemporary  of  that  otlier  valuable  hardy  plant, 
I'yrethrum  uliginosum,  and  just  now  these  and  a 
few  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  the  Hnest 
flowering  plants  in  the  outdoor  garden.  Under 
good  culture  it  grows  about  S  feet  high  and  bears 
twenty  or  more  flowers  on  each  stem.  It  is  very 
useful  for  cutting  to  fill  quite  large  vases,  and 
lasts  longer  in  water  than  any  other  perennial 
Sunflower  that  I  know.  The  flowers  are  deep 
rich  yellow  in  colour,  the  disc  brown  when  the 
flowers  open,  and  changing  to  yellow  as  they  be- 
come fully  develofied.  The  petals  are  irregular 
in  number,  averaging  from  fifteen  to  twenty  ;  the 
stems  brownish-purple,  slender  and  wiry  ;  the 
leaves  deep  green,  fullest  at  the  middle,  narrow- 
ing to  a  point  at  each  end,  and  borne  thinly  in 
pairs.  The  [ilant  is  an  aggressive  and  per.~istent 
grower,  spreading  underground  and  coming  up 
year  after  year  from  the  thong-like  roots,  but 
this  is  of  little  moment,  as  to  grow  both  it  and 
all  of  its  class  well  the  strongest  single  crowns 
should  be  taken  up  yearly  and  replanted  on  a 
fresh  piece  of  ground  or  on  the  same  site  after 
clearing  it  of  surplus  roots  and  manuring  well. 
There   is  no  comparison  between  the  plants  so 


grown  and  those  which   are   allowed  to   remain 
unlifted  year  after  year.  — L.  P.  ('•. 


VIOLETS  AND  HOT  WEATHER. 

Mil.  Crook's  note  (p.  241)  is  particularly  welcome 
after  such  a  dry  season.  There  are  various 
opinions  as  to  the  position  best  suited  for  the 
summer  growth  of  Violets,  and  1  must  say  that 
after  a  good  many  years'  experience  I  do  not 
agree  with  those  who  advocate  an  aspect  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  as  the  plants  as  a  rule  do  not 
receive  the  attention  Mr.  Crook  bestows  on  his 
plants — I  mean  in  the  W'ay  of  mulching  and  con- 
stant syringing,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  in 
seasons  like  the  present  if  the  curse  of  the  Violet 
grower  (rod  spider)  is  to  be  kept  at  bay.  The 
idea  that  exposure  to  hot  sun  in  order  to  mature 
the  crowns  and  ensure  a  good  yield  of  bloom  is,  I 
think,  more  imaginary  than  real.  I  prefer  a  posi- 
tion in  which  the  plants  get  the  benefit  of  the  sun 
for  a  few  hours  only  in  the  morning.  It  may  be 
thought  that  plants  grown  in  hot  <piarters  stand 
the  winter  better,  not  suH'ering  so  liadly  in  damp 
or  foggy  weather,  but  I  have  never  had  any  great 
difficulty  in  that  respect  provided  the  [ilants  were 
well  grown  and  the  foliage  stout  and  leathery  and 
regular  attention  to  surface-stirring  and  airing 
given.  It  is  the  poor,  flimsy,  half-starved  plants 
that  succumb  during  the  winter  months.  Of 
course  there  is  not  the  risk  of  partial  failure  from 
growing  the  plants  in  the  open  where  the  subsoil 
is  cool.  Mr.  Allan's  Violets  at  (iuntoii  genei'iiUy 
occupy  a  north  border  throughout  the  summer 
months.  Mulching  and  syringing,  as  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Crook,  are  two  important  points  in  summer 
management,  and  where  the  garden  engine  cannot 
be  conveniently  got  to  the  plants,  a  hose  should 
be  employed  so  that  the  water  plays  with  force  on 
the  underside  of  the  foliage,  that  being  where  the 
pest  secretes  itself.  Mere  sprinklings  overhead 
with  an  ordinary  syringe  or  watering-can  may  be 
practised  and  spider  thrive  nevertheless.  When 
on  the  subject  of  Violets,  I  may  mention  that  a 
friend  of  mine  whose  Violets  were  diseased 
obtained  from  me  a  fresh  stock  of  runners. 
Amongst  other  sorts  I  sent  him  some  of  Lady 
HumeCampbell.  To  my  surprise,  after  they  had 
flowered,  he  informed  me  that  the  latter  was 
simply  De  Parme  under  afresh  name,  a  variety  he 
had  grown  for  years.  I  have  always  thought  them 
distinct,  but  perhaps  some  other  gardeners  will 
give  their  opinion.  J.  Cr.wvford. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FLOWEP. 


Lobelia  Carmine  Gem.— This  can  now  be 
seen  in  full  beauty  at  CJminersbiiry,  several  plintjj 
t'orniiiig  a  centr.d  group  in  one  tf  the  flower  bed?. 
What  strikes  o.ie  is  tlie  frepdom  and  c  iDlinuity  of 
bloom  shown  by  the  plants  In  addition  to  throwing 
up  a  strong  central  stem,  the  plaiit-i  put  forth  many 
side  ones.  Xut  long  sinca  it  uhs  si^'en  an  award  of 
merit  by  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
lural  Soc'ety,  when  exhibited  by  Mr.  VV.  Bain,  from 
Biirford  Lodge  Gardens. — R.  D. 

Begoaia  Corbsille  de  Peu. — This  very  free- 
flowering  Beginia,  one  of  the  ascoteusis  type,  deserves 
notice  for  its  value  for  growing  under  trees.  Jlr.  .1. 
Hudson  has  in  tiunnersbury  Iloase  Gardens  tivo  beds 
of  it  under  the  heavy  shade  of  tall  trees,  where  it  is 
full  of  bloom  and  apparently  (juite  as  free  as  in  the 
open.  Aronud  it  there  are  several  types  of  the  zinal 
Pelargonium  without  a  truss  of  bloom  on  any  of  the 
plants.  We  have  but  few  tlowering  subjects  which 
will  do  well  under  trees,  and  this  Begonia  is  one  of 
the  best  of  them.— R.  D. 

Dahlia  Hising  Sun. —  Despite  their  showy 
blossoms,  all  the  Dalilias  are  not  suit^ible  for  planting 
in  a  bed  or  mass,  but  this  is  one  that  can  be  recom- 
mended for  the  purpose.  It  reaches  a  height  of  about 
a  yard,  or  sometimes  a  little  more,  while  the  large 
and  full,  but  not  particularly  lumpy  blossoms  are  of  a 
rich  scarlet  colour.  Occasionally  tipped  flowers  will 
be  produced,  but  they  are  not  sutiiciently  numerous  to 
he  taken  into  eonsiderat ion.  Altogether  this  Dahlia 
forms  a  bright  and  elTeetive  bed.  the  flowers  standing 
well  up  above  the  foliage.— H.  P. 
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The  following   is  a  list  of  Plates  that  have  appeared  in  "The  Garden"  up   to   the   end 
of  the  Fifty=Second  Volume,  ending  December  25,  1897. 


Abelia  floribuntla. 

1878,  May  18  ;  Vol.  Xlll.,  p.  468. 

—  triflora. 

187C,  July  15  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  58. 
Abutilon  igiieum. 

1880,  Dec.  18;  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  024. 

—  vexillarium. 

1890,  Mar.  22;  Vol.  XXXVII ,  p.  274. 

—  vitifolium. 

1883,  March  10 ;  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  224. 

—  vitifolium  and  variety. 

1807,  May  8  ;  Vol.  LI.,  p.  334. 
Abutilons,  group  of  seefiling. 

1881,  May  21  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  524. 
Acacia  dealbata. 

1892,  July  2  ;  Vol.  XLII.,  p.  8. 

—  leprosa  and  A.  lineata. 

188.5,Nov.  21;  Vol. XXVIII., p.  ,540. 
Acantholimon  glumacenm. 

1887,  April  10  ;  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  350. 

—  venustura. 

1878,  March  2  ;  Vol.  XIII,,  p.  186. 
Achillea  rupestris. 

1880,  Sept.  25  ;  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  306. 
Acidanlliera  bicolor. 

1895,  Blay  18;  Vol.  XLVII.,  p.  343. 
Adenocarpus  decorticans. 

1886,  Nov.  27  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  498. 
1/      Adonis  amurensis. 

1897,  July  3  ;  Vol.  LII.,  p.  6. 
;  —     vernalis. 

1891,  Mar.  21 ;  Vol.  XXXTX. ,  p.  208. 
Aerides  Lawrencew. 

1889,  May  ?5 ;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  485. 
.ffischynanthus  specicsus. 

1897,  March  13  ;  Vol.  LI.,  p.  188. 
^       .ffithionema  grandiflorum. 

1876,  January  29;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  108. 
1/     —     pulchellum. 

1884,  April  19  ;  Vol.  XXV  ,  p.  320. 
Agalmyla  longistyla. 

1877,  June  23  ;  Vol.  XI.,  p.  524. 
Agonis  flexuosa. 

1880,  March  0  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  214. 
\y      Allamanda  grandiflora. 

1891,  Feb.  28  ;  Vol.  XXXIX.,  p.  192. 
i/      —     Hendersoni. 

1886,  May  1  ;  A'ol.  XXIX.,  p.  400. 

—  violacea. 

1890,  Mar.  8 ;  Vol.  XXXVII. ,  p.  224. 
J,/      • —    Williamsi. 

1891,  Nov.  21 ;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  468. 
Allium  pedemontanum. 

1879,  Oct.  18  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  350. 
\      Alstrcemeria  aurantiaca  and  vars. 

1884,  Dec.  27  ;  Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  540. 
v^      Alstroemerias,  hybrid. 

1886,  April  3  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  304. 
Althsea  ficifolia. 

1895,  Jan.  12;  Vol.  XLVII.,  p.  24. 
Amaryllis  Belladonna. 

18S8,  Mar.  24  ;  Vol.  XXXIII ,  p.  268, 

—  Hendersoni  coccinea. 

1875,  April  24;  Vol.  VIL,  p.  346. 


.Amaryllis  Mrs.  Garfield. 

1883,  April  7  ;  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  312. 

—  Nestor  and  Splendent. 

1887,  Sept.  17  ;  Vol.  XXXII.,  p.250. 

—  O'Brieni. 

1879,  July  12  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  30. 

—  varieties  of. 

1878,  October  12 ;  Vol.  XIV. ,  p.  332. 
Amasonia  punicea. 

1885,  Feb.  14  ;  Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  130. 
AtcelaBchier  canadensis. 

1892,  Dec.  17 ;  Vol.  XLII.,  p.  540. 
Andromeda  fastigiata. 

1885,  Sept.  19 ;  Vol.  XXVIII. ,  p.  292. 

—  japonica. 

y  1877,  Nov.  3  ;  Vol.  Xll.,  p.  424. 

Androsace  foliosa. 

1883,  October  6 ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  294. 
y  —     lanuginosa. 

1886,  July  31  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  100. 
Anemone  alpina  var,  sulphurea, 

1889,  Jan.  5;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  10. 

—  apennina. 

1894,  Aug,  IS;  Vol.  XLVI,,  p.  152. 

—  blanJa. 

1878,  August  31  ;  Vol.  XVI  ,  p.  200. 

—  Fannini. 

1888,  Sept.  1 ;  Vol.  XXXIV  ,  p.  202. 

—  fulgens. 

1877,  March  17  ;  Vol.  XI.,  p.  214. 
^''  —     japonica. 

1886,  August  21  ;  Vol.  XXX,,  p,  172. 

—  nemoros  i,  largi  white, and  R  ibinson's  blue. 

1887,  Oct.  15  ;  Vol.  XXXII ,  p.  344. 

—  palmata  alba. 

1882,  Nov.  25  ;  Vol  XXIL,  p.  406. 
I     —     Pulsatilla. 

1887,  Nov.  19  ;  V.a.  XXXII.,  p.  406. 

—  ranunculoides  and  A.  thalictroides. 

1889,  May  4 ;  Vol.  XXXV  ,  p.  408. 
— •     vernalis. 

1884,  April  19  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  320. 
''Anemones,  Chrysanthemum-flowered. 

1886,  Oct.  2  ;  Vol.  XXX,,  p,  316. 
I    —     Poppy. 

1896,  July  4;  Vol.  L.,  p,  6. 
Angrsecum  caudatum. 

1891,  May  9;  Vol.  XXXIX,,  p.  436. 

—  Leonis. 

1895,  August 3;  Vol.  XLVIII.,p.  82. 
Annuals,  two  new. 

1877,  December  15 ;  Vol.  XII. ,  p.  508. 
Anoiganthus  breviflorus. 
J  1891,  July  18  ;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  54. 

Authemis  Aizoon. 

1883,  Oct.  20  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  342. 

—  tinctoria,  pale  var. 

1897,  Dec.  18  ;  Vol.  LII.,  p.  484. 
Anthericum  liliastrum  var. 

1870,  January  1  ;  Vol.  IX  ,  p.  12. 
Anthurium  Andreanum. 

1880,  July  31  ;  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  108. 
^  —     atrosanguinum. 

1892,  July  9  ;  Vol.  XLII,,  p.  28. 

—  Rothachildiauum  and  vars. 

1880,  Nov.  13  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  454. 


Anthurium  Sclierzerianum  Wardi. 
,  1878,  January  5;  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  12. 

Antirrhinums,  group  of. 

1889,  Feb.  2  ;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  100. 
Aphelandra  fascinator. 

1878,  Sept.  7  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  222. 

—  nitens, 

1895,  Aug.  17 ;  Vol.  XLVIII.,  p.  122. 
Apple,  Cornish  Gilliflower. 

1876,  November  4  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  446. 

—  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 

1876,  May  27  ;  Vol.  IX,,  p.  500. 

—  Stone's. 

1882,  March  18  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  180. 
-Aquilegia  alpina. 

1876,  April  22  ;  Vol.  IX. ,  p.  384. 
y  —     coerulea. 

1877,  February  3  ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  90. 
\j —     cccrulea  and  hybrids. 

1879,  Sept.  20  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  264. 

—  gland  ulosa. 

1879,  April  5  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  278. 

—  Stuarti. 

1888,  Oct.  13  ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p  344. 
^Araucaria  at  Dropmore. 

1876,  January  22  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  84. 
Arctotis  acaulis. 

1889,  Nov.  23 ;  Vol.  XXXVI.,  p.  480. 
SiiirGoli 

1882,  Oct.  14  ;  Vol.  XXIL,  p.  330. 
Arenaria  balearica. 

1880,  Jan.  16  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  50. 

—  montana. 

1893,  Dec.  2;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  512. 
Arissema  speciosa. 

1890,  June  21 ;  Vol.  XXX VIL, p.  570. 
Aristolochia  elegans. 

1886,  June  19  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  570. 
Armeria  setacea. 

1878,  Sept.  21  ;  Vol   XIV.,  p.  266. 
Arnebia  echioides. 

1880,  Aug.  28  ;  Vol.  XVIII. ,  p.  204. 
Arum  sanctum. 

1893,  Oct.  14;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  348, 

—  triphyllum. 

1883,  July  14  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  24. 
'Aster  acris.  1890,Mar.  15;Vol,  XXXVIL  p,248. 

—  Amellus  and  A.  liuarifolius. 

1889,  Feb.  23 ;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  172. 

—  Stracheyi. 

1889,  March  16  ;  Vol.  XXXV.,p.  240. 
■  /  —     Townshendi  and  A.  hispidus, 

1880,  April  17  ;  Vol.  XVII. ,  p.  346. 
Asters,  a  gruup  of  perennial. 

1881,  May  14  ;  Vol.  XIX,,  p.  493. 

—  new  China. 

1878,  April  20  ;  Vol.  XIII. ,  p.  364. 
Atragete  alpina. 

1894,  Oct.  6;  Vol.  XLVL,  p.  318. 
Auricula,  forms  of  the  florist's, 

1878,  Nov.  2  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  398. 

—  Golden  Queen. 

1890,  Aug.  2  ;  Vol.  XXXVIII. ,  p.  108. 
Auriculas  Chas.  Perry,  Mrs.  Moore  and  Prince 

of  Greens. 

1887,  Oct.  1  ;  Vol.  XXXII.,  p.  296. 
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Azalea  crispitlora. 

ISSO,  Sept.  18  ;  Vol.  XVI II.,  p.  280. 

—  Deutsche  Perle. 

1888,  May  19  ;  Vol.  XXX 11 1.,  p.  4(iO. 

—  Hf.xc. 

KS'.y,  Aug.  (i;  Vol.  XLII.,  p.  J  IS. 

—  inoUi.s. 

1877,  May  20  ;  Vol.  XI.,  p.  428. 

—  Bollissoiii. 

1880,  Sept.  11  ;  Vol.  XVUI.,  p.  2,-.l. 
Azaleas,  a  group  of  hardy. 

1870,  April  10  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  318. 

—  group  of  now  Indian. 

1870,  Sept.  13;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  242. 

—  new  hybrid. 

I88(i,  June  12  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p   5.")0. 

—  occideLt  ilis  vars. 

1888,  Nov.  3;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  410. 

B 

Barkeria  Lindleyana  var.  Centeroe. 

1885,  May  2  ;  Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  300. 
Batatas  paniculata. 

1881,  Dec.  24  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  010. 
Beaufortia  splendcns. 

1883,  May  5  ;  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  404. 
Beaumontia  grandiflora. 

1887,  Sept.  24  ;  Vol.  XXXII. ,  p.  272. 
Begonia  Frcebeli. 

1877,  Oct.  20  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  370. 
\J       ■—     Gloirc  de  Lorraine. 

1800,  Juno  0  ;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  420. 

—  Haageana. 

18'.t2,  Juno  4  ;  Vol.  XLI.,  p.  514. 
•—     John  Heal. 

1880,  March  0  ;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  218. 

—  Martiana  var.  gracili.s. 

18!lt),  Dec.  12  ;  Vol.  L.,  p.  474. 

—  President  Carnot. 

18!t4,  July  7  ;  Vol.  XLVI.,  p.  10. 

—  Roezli. 

1883,  Aug.  25  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  102. 

—  socotraua. 

1882,  March  11  ;  Vol.  XXI.,  p.  102. 

—  Winter  Gem. 

1801,  May  30  ;  Vol.  XXXIX. ,  p.  504. 
Begonias,  a  group  of  new. 

1870,  April  20  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  338. 

—  double-flowered. 

1880,  June  12  ;  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  518. 

—  two  tuberous-rooted. 

18S8,  Feb.  18  ;  Vol.  XXXIII  ,  p.  140 
Benthamia  fragifera. 

1800,  Nov.    1;  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  p. 
410. 

Berberis  vu!gari.s  aspernia. 

1880,  Mar.  23  ;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  204, 
Bessera  clegans. 

1884,  .Jan.  10  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  42. 
Bignonia  Cherere. 

1884,  Dec.  20 ;  Vol.  XXVI,,  p.  520. 

—  purpurea. 

1880,  Oct.  23  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  388. 

—  spocio.sa. 

1802,  Sept.  17  ;  Vol.  XLII.,  p.  254. 

—  Tweediana. 

1801,  July  4;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  10. 

—  venusta. 

1882,  April  22  ;  Vol,  XXL,  p.  270. 
Billbergia  vittata. 

1887,  Aug.  0  ;  Vol.  XXXIL,  p.  100. 
Blandfordia  Cunninghami  splendens 

1883,  Oct.  27  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  300. 

—  flaninica   var.   princeps  ;    2,   B.   nobilis  ; 

3,  B.  marginata. 

1805,  May  11  ;  Vol.  XLVII.,  p.  324. 
Bletia  hyacinthina. 

187'.t,  Nov.  8  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  410. 
Bollea  Sclinederiana. 

1800,  June  27  ;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  4a(!. 


Bomarea  Caldasiana. 

1881,  Aug.  0  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  138. 

—  conferta. 
1883,  Jan.  27  ;  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  84. 

—  frondea. 
1802,  May  14  ;  Vol.  XLI.,  p.  444. 

—  oculata. 
1880,  March  20 ;  Vol.  XXIX. ,  p.  200, 

Boronia  elatior. 

1870,  Sept.  23  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  312. 

—  heterophylla. 
1887,  Nov.  12;  Vol.  XXXTI  ,  p.  442, 

Bougainvillea  glabra  var. 

1804,  May  10  ;  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  418. 

—  spectiibilis. 
180.3,  .Tan.  7;  Vol.  XLIIL,  p.  0. 

Bouvardia  President  (Jarfield  and  B.   Alfred 
Neuner, 

1883,  May  10  ;  Vol.  XXllL,  p.  448. 
Bouvardias,  a  group  of. 

1870,  June  21  ;  Vol.  XV,,  p.  408. 

—  Pre.sident  Cleveland  and  Mrs.  R.  Green. 
1880,  Mar.  30;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  288. 

Brier,  Copper  Austrian. 

1800,  Dec.   27;  Vol.  XXXVIIL,  p. 
000. 
Briers,  Scotch. 

1880,  May  15  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  448. 
Brodiaea  coccinea. 

1877,  Feb.  10  ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  110. 

—  Howelli  lilacina. 
1804,  Dec.  15  ;  Vol.  XLVL,  p.  500. 

—  laxa  and  vars. 

1882,  June  10  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  400. 
Browallia  (Streptosolen)  .Jamesoni. 

1884,  July  5  ;  Vol.  XXVI. ,  p.  0. 
Brownea  macrophylla. 

1870,  May  31;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  430. 
Brugmansia  chlorantha  and  B.  cornigera. 

18114,  Nov.  17  ;  Vol.  XLVL,  p.  428. 
Buddle'a  Colvillei. 

1803,  June  10  ;  Vol.  XLIIL,  p.  482. 
Burtonia  ecabra  and  B.  villosa. 

1880,  Feb.  13  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  142. 

c. 

U 

Ceeialpinia  japonica. 

18!»1,  Dec.  20  ;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  588. 
Calandrinia  grandiflora. 
t  1881,  April  0  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  370. 

Calanth,e  gigas. 

1803,  Sept,  0  ;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  230. 

—  Regnieri. 

1883,  July  21  ;  \\\.  XXIV.,  p,  40. 

—  Veitchi. 

1887,  July  0  ;  Vol.  XXXIL,  p.  12. 
Calanthes,  hybrid. 

1802,  April  30  ;  Vol.  XLI.,  p.  308. 
Calceolaria  alba. 

18!l7,  Jan.  2.3  ;  Vol.  LL,  p.  (;(). 

—  Burbidgoi. 
1805,  May  4  ;  Vol.  XLVII.,  p.  300. 

—  fuehsiiefolia. 
<  187'.»,  March  20  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  258. 
Calceolarias,  a  new  race  of. 

1888,  Ott.  27  ;  VoL  XXXIV.,  p.  302. 
I-    —     group  of  herbaceou.s. 

18'.I4,  July  21  ;  Vol.  XLVL,  p.  50. 
Calla  Elliottiana. 

18'.»4,  Nov.  24  ;  Vol.  XLVL,  p.  452. 
Callicarpa  purpurea. 

/  1883,  June  10  ;  Vol.  XXIII. ,  p.  540. 

Callirhoe  Papaver. 

1801,  Dec.  12  ;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  540. 
Callistemon  rigidus. 

1802,  Juno  18  ;  Vol.  XLI.,  p.  558. 
Calochorti,  a  group  of. 

1884,  April  20  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  342. 
Calochortus  fl.ivus. 

1802,  Feb    13  ;  Vol.  XLI.,  p.  144. 


Calochortus  Kenncilyi. 

I8!l.3,  Fel,,  11  ;  Vol.  XLIIL,  p.  108. 
—     liiteus  concolor, 

18!t5,  Dec.  7  ;  Vol.  XLVIIL,  p.  440. 

—  I'luniniene. 
18!»5,  Feb.  2  ;  Vol.  XLVIL,  p,  80. 

—  venustus. 
1870,  February  5  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  132. 

—  venustus  roseus  ;  2,  C.  v.  Vesta ;  3,  C.  v. 
purpurasccns. 

1804,  Nov.  3  ;  Vol.  XLVL,  p.  388. 
Cdlpurnia  aurea. 

1807,  April  17;  Vol.  LL,  p.  280. 
Caltha  lopto.sepala. 

188(;,  Oct.  0  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  340. 
Calyategia  .sylvatica  and  C.  Sopiuin  var. 

18'.»C.,  Doc.  2(>  ;  Vol.  L.,  p.  514. 
Camassia  esculenta. 

1881,  Sept.  17  ;  VoL  XX.,  p.  302. 

—  Leiolitlini  and  C.  esculent  i. 
1804,  Oct.  13  ;  Vol.  XLVL,  p.  338. 

Camellia  C.    M.  Hovey. 

1883,  Sept.  22  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  248. 

—  reticulata, 

1800,  June  1 4 ;  Vol.  XXXVII. ,  p.  552. 

—  Sasamiua. 
1803,  Oct.  7  ;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  328. 

Camellias,  group  of  new. 

1878,  Oct.  10  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  354. 

—  group  of  single. 
1885,  Aug.  22 ;  Vol.  XXVIII. ,  p.  202. 

—  two  new  Japanese. 
1880,  Sept.  14  ;  Vol.  XXXVL,  p.  210. 

Campanula  Allioni. 

1882,  May  27  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  306. 

—  ciospitosa. 
1803,  Jan.  14  ;  Vol.  XLIIL,  p.  24. 

—  isophylla  and  var.  alba. 
1887,  January  1  ;  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  8. 

—  macrostyla. 
1870,  May  3  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  350. 

—  pulla. 

1801,  Nov.  14;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  444. 
'^    —     turljinata. 

1880,  Aug.  28  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  100. 
Canna  iridiflora. 

1870,  October  21  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  400. 

—  iridiflora  Ehenianni. 
1882,  .Jan.  21  ;  Vol,  XXL,  p.  42. 

—  Louis  Thibaut  and  C.  Victor  Hugo. 
^  1880,  March  2  ;  Vol.  XXXV. ,  p.  100. 

Cannas,    French  :  1,   Sarah    Hill  ;  2,  Maurice 
Mussey, 
1805,  Juno  22  ;  Vol.  XLVIL,  p.  438. 
Cantua  dependens. 

1885,  Sept.  12  ;  Vol.XXVIII.,p.270. 
Carnation  Apricot. 

1888,  March  17  ;  Vol   XXXIII.,  p. 
244. 

—  Belle  Halliday. 
1885,  Jan.  10  ;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  20. 

—  Celia. 
1804,  June  .30  ;  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  552. 

—  Comtesse  de  Pari.*'. 
1888,  Feb.  11  ;  Vol.  XXXIIL,p.  122. 

—  H.irmony 
1 880,  Dec.  2 1  ;  Vol.  XXXVL ,  p.  578. 

—  Ketton  Rose. 
1802,  Jan.  10  ;  Vol.  XLL,  p.  50. 

—  Leonidas. 

1800,  April  4  ;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  252. 

—  Mrs.  A.  Houisloy. 
1802,  March  20  ;  Vol.  XLL,  p.  280. 

—  Queen. 

1801,  Nov.  28;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  402. 
Carnations,  a  gioup  of  Tree. 

1880,  May  22  ;  Vol.  XVI I.,  p.  450. 

—  a  grou]i  of  yellow. 
1878,  Dec.  28  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  580. 

—  and  Picotees. 
1878,  March  10  ;  Vol.  XIIL,  p.  234. 
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Carnations,  group  of  Clove. 

1884,  Jan.  2(i  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  (i2. 

—  M.  Bergeiidi  and  Mile.  Roussell. 

188!),  April  13;  Vol.  XXXV,,  p.  338. 

—  Marguerite. 

1890,  Feb.  22  ;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  1.30. 

—  self  :    1,   George  Matpmy  ;  2,   Ariel  ;   3, 

Rosiii.iron. 
1897,  Nov.  20  :  Vol.  LII.,  p.  404. 

—  three  new  Tree  varietie.';. 

1884,  Mny  10  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  388. 
Carpentaria,  californici. 

1887,  Jan.  29  ;  Vol.  XXXI,,  p.  100, 
Cassiope  (Andromeda)  fastigiata. 

188.5,  Se]it.  19  ;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  292. 
Catasetum  Bangerothi. 

1888,  April  28  ;  Vol.    XXXIIT  ,  p, 
38S. 

Cattleya  aurea. 

1882,  Feb.  4 ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  80. 

—  citrina. 

1882,  Sept.  23;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  274. 
V       —     Dowiana, 

1877,  Nov.  10;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  448. 
v/     —     gigas. 

1882,  May  20;  Vol.  XXI.,  p.  348. 

—  Harrisoniie. 

1895,Nov.  10;  Vol.  XLVIII.,  p,  .380. 
\/     —    labiata. 

1897,  Feb.  27  ;  Vol.  LI.,  p.  1.54. 

—  Lord  Rothschild. 

1894,  April  21  ;  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  .328. 

—  Mendeli  superbissima. 

1881,  Oct.  1;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  352. 
\J     —     Percivaliana. 

1889,  June  8 ;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  532. 
J     —     Schroederie. 

_  1891,  July  11 :  Vol.  XL.,  p.  30. 
\,    —     Trianse,  varieties  of. 
^  1882,  July  22;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  70. 

Celsia  cretica. 

1882,  Oct.  7;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  314. 

V  Contaurea  ruthenica. 

189:',,  Oct.  21  ;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  .372. 
Cerasus  .luliana  tioribus-roseis. 

1870,  Nov.  18  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  480. 

—  pseudo-Cerasus. 

1890,  Sept.  20;  Vol.  XXXVIIL,  p. 
27C. 

Cercis  silicjua.strum. 

1892,  Oct.  1.");  Vol.  XLIL,  p.  ,342. 
Cereus  C.  M.  Hovey. 

1881,  Aug.  13;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  102. 

—  Lemairi. 

1892,  .I.-in.  .30  ;  Vol.  XLL,  p.  l02. 
Cer'nthe  i-utorta. 

1892,  March  5  ;  Vol.  XLL,  p.  212. 
Chevalliera  Veitchi. 

1881,  June  25;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  054. 
Chimonanthus  fragrans. 

1892,  July  10;  Vol.  XLIL,  p.  50. 
Chicnodoxa  gigantea. 

1892,  Sept.  .3  :  Vol.  XLIL,  j,.  210. 

V  —    Lncilise. 

1880,  July  3;  Vol.  XVIIL,  p.  12. 

—  sardeneis. 

188.5,  Auo-.  15  ;  Vol.  XXVIII.  ,p,  178. 
Chironia  ]ieduncularis. 

189.3,  Sept.  2;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  212. 
Choisya  ternata. 

1877,  Sept.  8;  Vol.  XII.,  p,  232. 
Christmas  Rose,  Giant. 

1878,  Aug.  24;  VoL  XIV.,  p.  178. 
Chrysanthemum,  a  single. 

1889,  April  27;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p,  384 

—  coronarium. 

1884,  Nov.  22  ;  Vol.  XXVL,  p.  440, 
^      —     coronarium  var. 

1882,  Jan.  14  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  22. 
->-     Golden  Dart. 

1896,  May  9  ;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  344. 


CtrysanlheiLUm  Jane  and  itsyellow  variety. 
1890,  May  24;  Vol.   XXXVIL,  p. 
484, 
Chrysanthemums  El.aine  and  Soleil  d'Or. 

1.S91,  April  25;   VoL  XXXIX  ,  p. 
390. 

—  Japinese. 

1878,  Aug.  17  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p  150. 

—  Japant.srf,  Auemone-Sowered. 

1887,  June  18  ;  Vol.  XXXI. ,  p.  558. 

—  1,  Mis.s  Rose  ;  2,  Mary  Anderson. 

1895,  May  25  ;  Vol.  XLVIL,  p.  300. 

—  new  vaiieties  of. 

1883,  June  23  ;  Vol.  XXIIL,  p.  504. 

—  1,  Purity  ;  2,  Distinction. 

1895,  June  29  ;  Vol.  XLVIL,  p.  458. 

—  single,  America  and  Lady  Brooke. 

1890,  June  7  ;  Vol.   XXXVIIL,  p. 
532. 

—  three  new. 

1884,  April  12;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  298. 

—  two  hardy. 

1891,  Feb  7;  Vol.  XXXIX.,  p.  122. 
Cienkowskia  Kirki 

1881,  Nov.  19  ;  Vol,  XX.,  p,  504, 
Cineraria  aurita. 

1890,   Sept.    13;    VoL    XXXVIIL, 
p.  252. 
Cinerarias,  a  group  of. 

1895,  July  27  :  Vol.  XLVIII..  ]..  02. 

—  a  grou])  of  double. 

1882,  May  0  ;  Vol.  XXI  ,  p.  312. 

—  hybrid. 

1S97,  July  17  :  Vol.  LIL,  p,  42. 
Cistus  crispus. 

1888,  Sept.  15  ;  Vol.    XXXIV.,   p. 
252. 

—  elegans  fl  -pi. 

1889,  June  15  ;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  550. 

—  florentinus. 

1885,  June  20 ;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  670. 

—  formosus. 

1884,  Nov.  15  ;  Vol.  XXV^I  ,p.  420. 

—  ladaniferus  var.  maculatus. 

1880,  July  10  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  30. 

—  purpureus. 

1887,  April  9  ;  VoL  XXXL,  p.  320. 
Citrus  triptera. 

-/  1894,  Sept.  22  ;  Vol.  XLVL,  p.  272. 

Clarkia  elegans  fl.-pl. 

1889,  June  15  ;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p,  550. 
Clematis  coccinea. 

1881,  March  12  ;  Vol   XIX  ,  p.  284. 

—  graveolons. 

1894,  March  24  ;  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  240. 

—  indivisa  lobata. 

1887,  Oct  27;  Vol.  XII.,  p   400. 

—  integrifolia  var.  Durandi. 

1890,  Feb.  8  ;  VoL  XLIX.,  p.  98. 

—  Jackmanni  alba. 

1884,  Feb.  10  ;  Vol.  XXV,,  p,  120, 

—  John  Murray. 

1894,  July  14  ;  Vol.  XLVL,  p.  32. 

—  Sieboldi  and  U.  .lackniauni. 

1882,  Aug.  12;  Vo'.  XXII.,  p.  142. 

—  Stanleyi. 

1891,  J,an.  24;  Vol.  XXXIX.,  p.  70. 

—  Vesta. 

1870,  April  29  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  408 

—  Viticella  var. 

1891,  .Ian.  3;  Vol.  XXXIX.,  p.  10. 
Clematises,  a  group  of  new. 

1879,  Aug.  2  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  J).  128. 

—  hybrid  :     1,     Countess    of    Onslow  ;    2, 

Duchess    of    Vork  ;    3,     Duchess 
of  Albany. 
1897,  Oct.  ](!  ;  Vol.  LIL,  p.  .304. 
Clerodendron  Kiemjiferi. 

1892,  Dec.  24  ;  Vol.  XLIL,  p.  .562. 

—  nutans. 

1888,  May  5  ;  Vol.  XXX III.,  p.  412. 


Clerodendrcn  speciosum. 

1877,  May  19  ;  Vol,  XL,  p.  404. 
trichdtumum. 

l.StK),  June  17  ;  Vol.  XLIIL,  p.  504. 
Clethra  alnifnlia  and  C.  Michauxi. 

1881,  Feb.  19  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  208. 
Clianthus  Dampieri. 

1881,  July  23  ;  VoL  XX.,  p.  80. 

—  Dani])ieri  niarginatus. 

1890,  March  29;  Vol.  XXXVIL,  p. 
299. 
Clitoria  ternatea. 

1890,  Aug.   9;  Vol.   XXXVIIL,  p. 
132. 

Coburgia  trichroma. 

1889,  July  13;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  30. 
Coelogyne  criatata  maxima. 

1887,  Feb.  20  ;  Vol.  XXXL,  p.  190. 
Colchicum  apeciosum. 

1877,  Juno  20  ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  548. 
Columbines,  a  group  of  hybrid. 

1884,  Oct.  11  ;  Vol.  XXVI  ,  p.  320. 
Comparettia  niacroplectron. 

1883,  April  21 ;  Vol.  XXIIL,  p.  350. 
Conandrcn  ramondioides. 

1897,  J.an.  2  ;  Vol.  LL,  p.  6. 
Convolvulus  Atkinsoni  and  C.  Drummondi, 

1880,  May  29  ;  Vol.  XXIX,,  p.  498. 

—  niauritanicus. 

1891,  Jan.  17;  Vol.  XXXIX.,  p.  53. 
Coreopsis  grandiiiora. 

1895,  Jan.  5  ;  Vol.  XLVIL,  p.  6. 

—  lanceolata. 

1884,  Nov.  29  ;  Vol.  XXVL,  p.  400. 

—  tinctoria  (dark  var.). 

^  1890,March  1 ;  Vol.  XXX  VII., p.  202. 
Cornus  Kousa. 

1893,  Feb.  25  ;  Vol.  XLIIL,  p.  152. 
Cosmos  bipinnatus. 

1892,  Jan.  2  ;  Vol.  XLL,  p.  10. 
Cos'.us  speciosus. 

1895,  Mar.  9;  Vol.  XLVIL,  p.  106. 
Cowslip,  the  Virginian. 

1885,  Dec.  20;  Vol.  XXVIII,,p.  052. 
Crataegus  tanacetifolia. 

1885,  Dec.  19 ;  Vol.  XXVIII  ,  p.  0.32. 
Crinodendron  Hookeuanuni. 

1880,  Nov.  27  ;  Vol,  XVIIL,  p.  542. 
Crinum  Moorei. 

1881,  March  5  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  2(50. 

—  Powelli. 

1890,  Jan.  25  ;  Vol.  XXXVIL,  p.  80. 

—  Sanderianum. 

1897,  Aug.  14  ;  Vol.  LIL,  p.  122. 
Crocus  Imperati. 

t^-  1875,  March  20  ;  Vol.  VII.,  p.  242. 

Crocuses,  autumn. 

1880,  Nov.  20;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  476. 

—  new. 

1878,  Nov.  9;  Vol   XIV.,  p.  420. 
Crossandra  unduhiefolia. 

1883,  Sept.  15  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  530. 
Cupressus  Lawsouiana. 

1875,  June  19  ;  Vol.  VII.,  p.  .508. 
Cyclamen  cypriutn. 

1870,  Aug.  19  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  190. 

—  repandum. 

ls85,  June  13  ;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  544. 

—  ."^ahniin  (Juecn. 

1S95,  June  1  ;  Vol.  XLVIL,  p.  378. 
Cyclamens,  a  group  of. 

1879,  Aug.  2  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  100. 

—  Coum  and  Atkinsi. 

1880,  Nov.  0  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  432. 

—  1,  Vulcan  ;  2,  Butterfly. 

1895,    Sept.   7  ;    Vol.  XLVIII.,    p. 
182. 
Cycioches  chlorochilon. 

1897,  March  0  ;  Vol.  LL,  p.  172. 
Cydonia  ja])ODica  var.  alba  grandiflora. 

1878,  Feb.  10;  Vol.  XIII. ,  p.  144. 
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^  Cydoniajaponicn  alba  and  pink  var. 

18!U,  Aug.  8;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  12G. 

—  ]\Iocrloosei. 

1801,  June 29;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  602. 
Cymbidium  el)urneo-Lowianuin. 

1.S'.I5,  Oct.  5  ;  Vol.  XLVIII.,  p.  262. 

—  Masterai. 

1884,  May  24  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  432. 
^    Cypripedium  acaule. 

18i»2,  Oct.  29  ;  Vol.  XLII.,  p.  386. 

—  cardinale. 

1885,  June  G;  Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  520. 

—  ("Iianihcrlaini. 

181i;S,  April  15;  Vol.  XLIII.,  p.  .'?()4. 

—  Cliarlosworthi. 

18i)5,   April  l.-i  ;    Vol.    XLVII.,    p. 
252. 

—  Dominianuni. 

1801,  Jlay  2;  Vol.  XXXIX.,  p.  42. 

—  Godefrojiv. 

1885,  IMay  16 ;  Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  444. 
U     —    insigne  Maulei  and  C.  insigne  Tar.  punc- 
tatum  violaceuni. 

1882,  June  24  ;  Vol.  XXI., p.  444. 
• —    macranthum. 

1877,  Jan.  13;  Vol.  XI.,  p.  30. 

—  Morgauia;. 

1883,  Jan.  20  ;  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  58. 

—  Niobe. 

1891,  May  23 ;  Vol.  XXXIX. ,  p.  482. 

—  niveum. 

1876,  June  3  ;  Vol.  IX. ,  p.  524. 
V     —     pubescens. 

1892,  Oct.  29  ;  Vol.  XLII.,  p.  386. 
\/  —    spectabile. 

1877,  March  31  ;  Vol.  XI.,  p.  254. 

—  Spicerianum. 

1883,  March  3 ;  Vol.  XXIII. ,  p.  202. 

—  villosum. 

1891 ,  June  20;  Vol.  XXXIX. ,  p.  568. 
Cyrtanthus  sanguineus. 

1800,  Apr,  12;  Vol.  XXXVII.,p.  344. 

—  Huttcmi. 

1896,  July  25;  Vol.  L.,  p.  62. 
Cytisus  nigricans. 

1887,  Aug.  27 ;  Vol.  XXXII. ,  p.  176. 

—  Scoparius  Andreanus. 

1892,  Aug.  27  ;  Vol.  XLII.,  p.  188. 


Daphne  indica  and  white  variety. 

188,-.,  July  4  ;  Vol.  XXVITT.,  p.  8. 

—  Mezereum  vara. 

1886,  June  26  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  602. 

—  odorata  var. 

I  1878,  Nov.  16  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  442. 

uJatuTa  c(irnuc(iiiii'u  II. -pi. 

1894,  Sc-pt.  8  ;  Vol.  XLVI.,  p.  224. 
Delphinium  cardinale. 

1881,  Fob.  26;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  234. 

—  cashmerianuni. 

1880,  Dec.  4  ;  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  568. 

—  granditloruui. 
1894,  Dec.  8  ;  Vol.  XLVI.,  j..  484. 


D. 

Daboecia  polifolia. 

1897,  Oct.  30  ;  Vol.  LII.,  p.  344. 
Daffodil,  the  Welsh  Peerless. 

1885,  Oct.  31 ;  Vol.  XXVIII.,  p.  458. 
Daffodils,  a  group  of  white. 

1890,  July  26;  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  p. 
82. 

—  some  new  varieties  of. 

1879,  Aug.  23  ;  Vol.  XVL,  p.  174. 
Dahlia  imperialis. 

1877,  Oct.  13;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  352. 
1/      —    JuarezL 

1881,  May  7  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  472. 
Dahlias,  bouquet. 

1878,  Aug.  3  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  110 

t-       —     Cactus  :     1,    Meg    Merrilies  ;     2,     Guy 
Mannering  ;    3,  Althiea. 
1894,  Feb.  17  ;  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  130. 
«-'      —    group  of  single. 

.      1881,  Dec.  31 ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  630. 

—  single. 

1881,  Feb.  5  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  154. 
Dais  cotmifolia. 

1891,  Oct.  31  ;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  398. 
JJaphne  autumnalis. 

1889,  June  29 ;  Vol.XXXV. ,  p.  602 

—  Blagayana. 

1878,  Aug.  31 ;  Vol.  XrV.,  p.  200. 

—  Genkwa. 

1892,  July  30  ;  Vol.  XLII.,  p.  94. 


—  Zalil. 
189(i,  Nov.  28  ;  Vol.  L.,  p.  434. 

Delphiniums,  two. 

1878.  July  27  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  86. 
^  —     1,  True  Blue  ;  2,  Beauty  of  Langport. 

189(i,  Oct.  31  ;  Vol.  L.,  p.  352. 
Dendrobium  bigibbum. 

1883,  March  31 ;  Vol  XXIII.,  p.  290. 

—  Boxalli. 
1876,  April  8  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  336. 

—  Dalhou-sianuui. 
1895,   Sept.  21  ;  Vol.   XLVIII.,   p. 

222. 

—  Donnesiie. 

1895,  Sept.    21  ;     Vol.    XLVIII., 
p.  222. 

—  Findleyanuni . 

1896,  Juno  13  ;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  446. 

—  Goldiei. 
1878,  Sept.  14;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  244. 

—  infundibulum. 

1882,  Dec.  23;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  552. 

—  Johnsonai. 

1897,  April  10  ;  Vol.  LI.,  p.  262. 

—  Leechianum. 

1883,  July  7  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  6. 

—  nobile  nobilius  and  D.  n.  Wallichianum. 

1883,  Sept.  8  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  206. 

—  Phalrenop.si.s  Sclircederianuin. 
1893,  March  25  ;  Vol.  XLIII.,  p.  236. 

—  suavissimum. 
1878,  Feb.  23  ;  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  166. 

—  thyrsiflorum. 
1886,  Dec.  11 ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  544. 

Dendromecon  rigiduni. 

1896,  Oct.  10  ;  Vol.  L.,  p.  292. 
Desmodium  penduliflorum. 

1876,  Aug.  26  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  216. 
Dianthus  alpinus. 

1884,  Aug.  30 ;  Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  184. 

—  Atkinsoni. 

1884,  Jan.  12  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  22. 

—  callizonus. 

1891,  Oct.  10;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  332. 

—  Heddewigi  laciniatus  :  1,  Pure  White  ;  2, 

Salmon  Queen. 
1896,  Feb.  1  ;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  82. 

—  neglectus. 

1890,  Jan.  4  ;  Vol.  XXXVII. ,  p.  8. 
Dicentra  spectabilis. 

1891,  Aug.  29;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  168. 
Dictamnus  Fraxinella  and  var.  alba. 

1889,  May  18;  Vol.XXXV.,  p.  458. 
Dietes  Huttoni. 

1889,  Aug.  24  ;  Vol.  XXXVI.,  p.  I74. 
Digitalis,  spotted  variety. 

1888,  Nov.   24;   Vol.   XXXIV.,  p. 
488.  '^ 

Dimorphotheca  graminifolia. 

1890,  Aug.  23  ;  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  p. 
180.  ^ 

Dipladenia  atropurpurea. 

1893,  Nov.  25  ;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  448. 

—  boliviensis. 

189.3,  Aug.  12;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  140. 

—  Brearleyana. 

1875,  July  3;  Vol.  VIIL,  p.  8. 


Dipladenia  profu.sa. 

1881,  Nov.  5  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  464. 

—  Sanderi. 

1897,  March  27  ;  Vol.  LI.,  p.  226. 
Disa  grandifloni  var.  superl);i  and  Barrelli. 

1882,  Feb.  18  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  114. 

—  macr.mtha. 

1883,  June  5  ;  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  494. 

—  -     racemosa. 

1891,  Jan.  10;  Vol.  XXXTX.,p.  30. 

—  Veitclii. 

1S92,  Nov.  5  ;    Vol.  XLII.,  p.  408. 
Dodecatheon  integrifolium. 

1870,  Oct.  7  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  ,360. 
Dodecatheons,  a  group  of. 

18.S0,  Nov.  17  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  4,38. 
Doronicuni  plautagineum  Harpur-Crewe. 

188,5,  Nov.   14;    Vol.  XXVIII.,  p. 
512. 
Dracsena  Godseffiana. 

1897,  April  24  ;  Vol.  LI.,  p.  298. 


E. 

Echinocactus  Simpsoni. 

1877,  April  7  ;  Vol.  XT.,  p.  274. 
Echinocereus  gonacanthua. 

1882,  Nov.  18  ;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  444. 
Ecbinops  rutlienicus. 

1894,  March  3  ;  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  174. 
Echium  callithyr.suni. 

1892,  Nov.  19  ;  Vol.  XLII.,  p.  452. 

—  fastuosura. 

1876,  Deo.  9  ;  Vol.  X.,p.  546. 
Edraianthus  PumUio. 

1877,  AprU  21  ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  314. 
Edwardsia  grandiflora. 

1877,  Aug.  18 ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  160. 
El»agnus  parvifolia. 

1892,  April  16  ;  Vol.  XLL,  p.  352. 
Elseocarpus  cyaneus. 

1883,  Sept.  1  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  182, 
Embothrium  coccineum. 

1876,  Dec.  16  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  566. 
Eomecon  chionanthus. 

1889,  Jan.  26;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  76. 
Epacris,  new  varieties  of. 

1884,  July  26  ;  Vol.  XXVL,  p.  68.  • 
Epidendrum  macroohilum  album. 

1887,  Oct.  22;  Vol.  XXXIL,  p.  370. 

—  rhizophoruni. 
1883,  Nov.  3  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  390. 

Epigasa  repens. 

1882,  July  15  ;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  46. 
Epilobium  obcordatum. 

1885,  Sept.  5  ;  Vol.  XXVIII.,  p.  251. 
Epimedium  pinnatum. 

1894,  Oct.  20  ;  A'ol.  XLVI.,  p.  356. 
Epiphyllums,  group  of. 

1878,  Aug.  10  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  134. 
Eranthemum  Andersoni. 

1894,   Jan.  6  ;  Vol.    XLV.,  p.  10. 

—  cinnabarinum. 
1880,  Sept.  4  ;  Vol.  XVIII  ,  p.  230. 

—  nervosum. 
1897,  May  15  ;  Vol.  LI.,  p.  ,352. 

Eremurus  Bungei. 

1886,  March  13;    Vol.    XXIX.,  p. 
236. 

—  robustus. 
1886,  Jan.  30  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  96. 

Erica  hyeniali.s. 

1892,  May  7  ;  Vol.  XLL,  p.  420. 

—  hyemalis  alba. 
1892,  May  7  ;  Vol.  XLL,  p.  420. 

—  propendens. 
1892,  Oct.  1  ;  Vol.  XLII.,  p.  298. 

Ericas,  group  of  new. 

1879,  Feb.  1  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  102. 
Erigeron  aurantiacus. 

1884,  Sept.  20  ;  Vol.  XXVL,  p.  254, 
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Erigeron  speciosus. 

1897,  Bee.  18  ;  Vol.  LII.,  p.  484. 
Eritrichium  nanum. 

1879,  May  24  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  416. 
Erodium  macradenum. 

1884,Aug.  30;  Vol.  XXVL,  p.  180. 
Eryngium  alpinuin. 

1894,  Dec.  22  ;  Vol.  XLVI.,  p.  522. 

—  OJiverianum. 

1885,  Mar.  21  ;  Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  238. 
Erysimum  puruilum. 

1883,  Nov.  24  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  462. 
Erythrina  crista-galli. 

1891,  Deo.  3  ;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  516. 
Erythronium  dens-canis. 

1886,  Dec.  4  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  520. 

—  giganteum,  E.  revolutum,  and  E.  grandi- 

florum. 
1881,  August  20  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  186. 

—  John.soni. 

1897,  Feb.  20  ;  Vol.  LI.,  p.  136. 
Eschscholtzia  californica  var. 

1877,  Dec.  15  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  568. 
Eucalyptus  leucoxylon. 

1891,  April  4  ;Vol.  XXXIX.,  p.  310. 
Eucharidium  Breweri. 

1881,  July  9  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  34. 
Eucharis  amazonica. 

1888,  Aug.  11 ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  1.30. 

—  Candida. 

1876,  April  ]5  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  360. 
'—    Sanderiana. 

1884,  March  29  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  252 

—  Stevens! . 

1894,  Aug.  11  ;  Vol.  XLVI.,  p.  128. 
Eucryphia  pinnatifolia. 

1877,  Dec.  8  ;  A^ol.  XII.,  p.  544. 
Eulopliia  guineensis. 

1881,  March  16  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  332. 
Euphorbia  jacquiniwflora. 

1888,  May  26  ;  Vol.  XXXIII.,  p.  486. 
Eurycles  aiistralasica. 

1877,  Nov.  17  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  472. 
Exacum  macranthum. 

1882,  Nov.  11  ;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  422 
\     Exochorda  grandiflora. 

1877,  Feb.  24  ;  Vol.  XI.,  p.  152. 
Exogonium  Purga. 

1896,  Aug.  1;  Vol.  L.,  p.  82. 

F. 

Fig  Negro  Largo. 

1877,  Sept.  29  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  304. 
Eorsythia  suspensa. 

1890,  June28;  Vol.  XXXVII.,  p.  600. 
Franciscea  calycina  grandiflora. 

1891,  July  25;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  78. 

i.     Freesia  refracta  alba  and  F.  Leichtlini  major. 
1882,  July  29  ;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  94. 
Fremontia  californica. 

1886,  Jan.  2  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  8. 
Fritillaria  aurea. 

1892,  July  23  ;  Vol.  XLII.,  p.  72. 

—  kamtschatcensis. 

1884,  March  22  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  232. 

—  Meleagris  var. 

1887,  Dec.  10;  Vol.  XXXII. ,  p.  536. 

—  Moggridgei. 

1880,  Aug.  7;  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  132. 

—  pudica. 

1878,  June  22  ;  Vol.  XIII ,  p.  598. 

—  recurva. 

1880,  Nov.  6  ;  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  458. 

—  Walujewi. 

1897,  Sejit.  25  ;  Vol.  LII.,  p.  242. 
Fuchsia  boliviana. 

1877,  Jan.  27;  Vol.  XL,  p.  70. 

—  dependens. 

1891,  May  16  ;  Vol.  XXXIX. ,  p.  458 

—  triphylla. 

1892,  Jan.  9  ;  Vol.  XLL,  p.  32. 


Fuchsias,  a  group  of  new. 

1880,  April  10  ;  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  326. 

G. 

Gaillardia  aristata  grandiflora. 

1884,  Dec.  13  ;  Vol.  XXVL,  p.  500. 
Galanthus,  new  kinds  of. 

1886,  Jan.  23;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  74. 
Garden,  an  Oxfordshire  cottage. 

1883,  Aug.  18;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  138. 
Gardenia  Stanleyana. 

1890,  Oct.   4;  Vol.   XXXVIII. ,   p. 
322. 
Gazania  bracteata. 

1895,  April  27  ;  Vol.  XLVIL,  p.  228. 
Genista  fetnensis. 

1893,  March    18;  Vol.    XLIIL,  p. 
212. 

Gentiana  Andrewsi. 

1885,  Jan.  31 ;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  86. 

—  bavarica. 

1879,  April  5  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  276. 

—  Kurroo. 

1880,  March  20;  Vol.  XVIL,  p.  264. 
Geranium  armenum. 

1877,  June  9;  Vol.  XL,  p.  478. 
Gerbera  Jame.soni. 

1889,  Oct.  12;  Vol.  XXXVL,  p.  340. 
Gesnera  cardinalis. 

1892,  Sep.  10  ;  Vol.  XLII.,  p.  232. 

—  longiflora. 

1888,  April  14 ;  Vol.XXXIIL,  p.  340. 
Geum  coccineum  fl.-pl. 

1878,  Dec.  21 ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  562. 

—  miniatum. 

1890,  Sept.  27;  Vol.  XXXVIIL,  p. 
298. 

—  reptaus. 

•     •   ,     1894,  April  7  ;  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  284. 
Gladioli  Blushing  Bride,  Rosy  Gem,  General 
Scott,  Rosea  maculata. 
1888,  Dec.  22 ;  Vol.  XXXI V. ,  p.  580. 

—  early-flowering. 

1880,  Feb.  14;  Vol.  XVIL,  p.  156. 

—  hybrid  forms  of  Nanceianus. 

1892,  Feb.  27  ;  Vol.  XLL,  p.  190. 

—  La  France,  1' Alsace,  Masque  de  Fer. 

1886,  July  24 ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  76. 

—  new  hybrid. 

1880,  April  3;  VoL  XVIL,  p.  306. 
Gladiolus  The  Bride  and  G.  cardinalis. 

1885,  Nov.  28  ;  Vol.  XX VIIL.p.  566. 

—  Mrs.  Bates. 

1879,  March  22;  Voh  XV.,  p.  240. 

—  Mrs.  Beecher  and  G.  Ben  Hur. 

1895,   Nov.  30  ;  Vol.   XLVIIL,    p. 
420. 

—  oppositifolius. 

1894,  May  26  ;  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  440. 

—  Saundersi. 

1877,  July  21 ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  64. 

—  sulphureus. 

1890,  July  19;  Vol.  XXXVIIL, p.  58. 
Gloriosa  superba. 

1890,  Dec.  20;  Vol.  XXXVIIL,  p. 
576. 

Gloxinia  maculata. 

1891,  April  18  ;  Vol.  XXXIX., p.  364. 
Gloxinias,  new  varieties  of. 

1879,  Feb.-32  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  162. 

—  seedlings. 

18it3,  May  13  :  Vol.  XLIIL,  p.  392. 
Grape  Early  Ascot  Frontignan. 

1876,  Feb.  19  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  180. 

—  Pearson's  Golden  Queen. 

1877,  Dec.  22  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  600. 
Grifl&nia  Blumenavia. 

1896,  Sep.  12;  Vol.  L.,  p.  208. 

—  hyacinthina. 

1889,  Oct.  26 ;  Vol.  XXXVL ,  p.  386. 


H. 

Habenaria  militaris. 

1893,  May  6  ;  Vol.  XLIIL,  p.  370. 
" —     carnea  and  white  var. 

1895,  March  16  ;  Vol.   XLVIL,  p. 
182. 

Haberlea  rhodopensis. 

1886,  Aug.  28  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  196. 
Habranthus  pratensis  fulgens. 

1878,  Dec.  7  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  514. 
Habrothamnus  Newelli. 

18S8,  Aug.  4  ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  106. 
Hsemanthus  coccineu.s. 

1893,  July  15  ;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  52. 

—  Kalbreyeri. 

1879,  Nov.  15;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  438. 
Hamamelis  arborea. 

1891,  J  une  13 ;  Vol.  XXXIX. ,  p.  546. 
Helenium  autumnale  inimilum. 

1886,  Feb.  27 ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  190. 
Helianthemum  algarvense. 

1887,  March  12 ;  Vol.  XXXL,  p.  234. 
Helianthus  debilis. 

1896,  May  2  ;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  326. 

—  libtifldi-us. 

1894,  May  5  ;  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  ,372. 
', , —     multiflnrus  major. 

,       •  1885,  Jan.  24  ;  Vol   XXVIL,  p.  66. 

Hellebores,  a  group  of  spring-flowering. 

1879,  July  19;  Vol.  XVL,  p.  60. 
HellebDrus  altifolius. 

1895,  July  6  ;  Vol.  XLVIIL,  p.  6. 
Hemerocallis  aurantiaca  major. 

1895,  Nov.     25;     Vol.     XLVIIL, 
p.  400. 

—  Dumortieri. 

1 887,  March  26 ;  Vol.  XXXL ,  p.  280. 
"Hepaticas,  a  group  of. 

1884,  July  12;  Vol.  XXVL,  p.  24. 
Heuchera  sanguinea. 

1884,  Oct.  25  ;  Vol.  XXVL,  p.  360. 
Hibbertia  dentata. 

1888,  July  28;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  82. 
Hibiscus  graudiflorus. 

1885,  Feb.  7  ;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  108. 

—  Hugeli. 

1892,  Nov.  12  ;  Vol.  XLII.,  p.  430. 

—  Rosa-sinensis  fulgens. 

1888,  Feb.  4  ;  Vol.  XXXIIL,  p.  96. 

—  Rosa-sinensis  var. 

1891,  Mar.  7 ;  Vol.  XXXIX.,  p.  216. 

—  schizopetalus. 

1879,  Nov.  29  ;  Vol.  XVL,  p.  486. 

—  syriacus  vars. 

1897,  Dec.  25  ;  Vol.  LII.,  p.  504. 

—  Trionum  (the  Venice  Mallow). 

1889,  Jan.  12;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  32. 
Hieracium  villosum. 

1894,  Dec.  29  ;  Vol.  XLVI.,  p.  542. 
Hippeastrum  brachyandrum. 

1896,  .Jan.  11  ;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  22. 

—  proctTuni. 

1894,  April  28  ;  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  350. 
Hippopi  SB  rhamnoide.s. 

1896,  Jan.  25  ;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  62. 
Hunnemannia  fumarirefolia. 

1887,  June  11  ;  Vol.  XXXL,  p.  536. 
Hyacinthus  azureus. 

1889,  Aug.  10;  Vol.  XXXVL,  p.  126. 
(Galtonia)  candicans. 

1881,  Jan.  15  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  70. 
Hydrangea  japonica  rosea. 

1896,  Aug.  15  ;  Vol.  L.,  p.  122. 

—  Lindleyana.  '  '  '    ''  ■*'  ' 

1894,  Dec.  1  :  Vol.  XLVL,  p.  466. 

—  paniculata  grandiflora.  ' 

1876,  Sept.  9  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  264. 

—  the  new  white. 

1879,  Jan.  18  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  68. 
Hymenocallis  macrostephana. 

1880,  July  10  ;  Vol.  XVIIL,  p.  36. 
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Hypericum  oblongifolium. 

188li,  Sept.  4  ;  Vol.  XXX  ,  p.  220. 

—  olymiiioum. 

1887,  April  2;  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  302. 

—  patulum. 

1877,  Sept.  22  ;  Vol.  XI I.,  p.  280. 

—  triHorum. 

1883,  Feb.  17  ;  Vol.  XXUI.,  p.  1E8. 
Hypocalymna  robustum. 

1882,  Sept.  !) ;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  230. 

I. 

Iberis  gibraltarica. 

1H7G,  Sept.  10  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  288. 
Illicium  Horidanuiu. 

188!),  Aui;.  17;  Veil.  XXXVL.p.  150. 
Imantophyllum  miniatum  Martha  Reimers. 

1882,  Oct.  21 ;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  358. 
Impatiens  Hawkeri. 

1887,  March  19 ;  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  256. 

—  Sultaiii. 

1882,  Sept.  2;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  208. 
laula  glandulosa. 

1890,  Jan.  4  ;  Veil.  XLIX.,  p.  6. 
Ipomaea  Horsfalliiu. 

1887,  Aug.  20 ;  Vol.  XXXII.,  p.  512. 

—  rubro-cierulea. 

1885,  May  23 ;  Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  472. 
Ipsea  speciosa. 

1882,  Aug.  26;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  188. 
Iris  atrofusca. 

1890,  Oct.  24  ;  Vol.  L.,  p.  332. 

—  aurea. 

1887,  Jan.  15  ;  V..1.  XXXI.,  p.  52. 

—  Bakeriana  and  I.  Bui-nmulleri. 

1890,   May  17;  Vol.  XXXVII.,    p. 
402. 

—  Darius  and  I.  florentina  var. 
1879,  July  20;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  82. 

—  Douglasiana. 

1896,  Oct.  3  ;  Vol.  L.,  p.  272. 

—  English. 

1887,  March  5  ;  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  212. 

—  fimbriata. 

1885,  Aug.  1  ;  Vol.  XXVIII.,  p.  120. 

—  Gatesi,  I.   Lorteti,  I.  lupina, 

1893,  Feb.  18  ;  Vol.  XLIII.,  p.  130. 

—  germanica  var.  Kharput. 

1895,     Sept.     28;     Vol.    XL  VIII., 
p.  242. 

—  Histrio. 

1888,  June  16;  Vol.  XXXIII.,   p. 
558. 

—  histrioides. 

1892,  Oct.  22  ;  Vol.  XLII.,  p.  364. 

—  iberica. 

1876,  Dec.  2;  Vol.  X.,  p.  526. 
^     —     Kpempferi  var. 

1876,  May  20  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  476. 

—  Kiempferi  var.s. 

1882,  June  17 ;  Vol.  XXI.,  p.  424. 

—  Kolpakowskiana. 

1888,  June  16  ;  Vol.  XXXIII.,p.  558. 

—  Korolkowi. 

1885,  Nov.  7 ;  Vol.  XXVIII.,  p.  484. 

—  Leichtlini. 

1897,  Sept.  18  ;  Vol.  LII.,  p.  222. 

—  Leon  Tolstoi. 

1894,  Nov.  10  ;  Vol.  XLVI.,  p.  410. 
/     —     niissouriensis. 

1890,  Sept.  5  ;  Vol.  L.,  p.  186. 

—  iichrcileuca  and  I.  Monspur. 

1890,  Nov.  15  ;  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  p. 
402. 

—  orientalis. 

1881,  Sept.  10  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  272. 

—  pallida. 

1888,  Jan.  14  ;  Vol.  XXXIII  ,  p.  32. 

—  paradoxa. 

1887,  Dec.  24  ;  Vol.  XXXII.,  p.  584. 


If  is  Pavcinia  and  P.  cu^rulea. 

1890,  Dec.  0;  Vol,  XXXVIII.,  p. 
630. 

—  persica. 

1888,  June  16 ;  Vol.  XXXIII.,  p.  558. 

—  reticulata. 

1881,  July  30  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  112. 

—  Robinsdui.ina. 

1891,  Oct.  3;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  312. 

—  stylosa. 

1883,  July  28  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  68. 

—  stylosa  vars. 

1894,  Sept.  15  ;  Vol.  XLVI.,  p.  248. 

—  susiana. 

1891,  April  11 ;  Vol.  XXXIX., p.  340. 

—  tectorum. 

189(),  Oct.  3  ;  Vol.  L.,  p.  272. 

—  tingitana. 

1889,  Sept.  28;  Vol.  XXXVI., p.  294. 

—  Victorine. 

1878,  Jan.  26;  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  80. 
Irises,  a  groujj  of  beardless. 

1879,  Dec.  20  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  558. 

—  a  group  of  hardy. 

1878,  July  6;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  12. 

—  a  group  of  Spanish. 

1881,  Oct.  29  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  442. 

—  a  group  of  winter-flowering. 

1878,  Nov.  .30;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  490. 

—  two  :  1,  I.  George  Thurbeck ;  2,  I.  varie- 

gata  aurea. 
1897,  Nov.  0  ;  Vol.  LIL,  p.  .304. 
Ismene  Andreana. 

1884,  May  31 ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  454. 
Ixias,  a  group  of. 

1884,  Oct.  18  ;  Vol.  XXVL,  p.  340. 
Ixiolirion  Pallasi. 

1880,  Oct.  16  ;  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  382. 
Ixora  Dutii. 

1878,  April  6  ;  Vol.  XIII  ,  p.  312. 

—  Westi. 

1892,  Dec.  3  ;  Vol.  XLIL,  p.  496. 

J. 

Jasminum  pubescens  (gracillimum). 

1881,  June  18  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  628. 
Jobnsonia  lupulina. 

1886,  Feb.  13  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  142. 


K. 

Ksempferia  rotunda. 

1888,  Aug.  18 ;  Vol.  XXXIV. ,  p.  154. 
'^almia  latifuha. 

1882,  July  1  ;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  6. 
Kennedya  coccinea. 

1886,  March  6  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  214. 

—  Marryattiana. 

1885,  July  18  ;  Vol.  XXVIII.,  p.  60. 
Kniphofia  aloides  var.  glaucescens. 

1889,  Nov.   16 ;    Vol.    XXXVI  ,   p. 
458. 

—  carnosa. 

1881,  May  28  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  548. 

—  caule.scens. 

1892,  June  11  ;  Vol.  XLL,  p.  536. 

L. 

Lachenalias,  a  gnjup  of. 

1880,  July  17  ;  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  60. 

—  seedling  :    1,   Cawston    Gem  ;     2,   Little 

Beauty  ;  3,  Ruby  ;  4,  Topaz. 
1894,  Sept.  29  ;  Vol.  XLVI.,  p.  296. 
Lselia  albida. 

1889,  Apra  6  ;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  314. 

—  anceps,  varieties  of. 

1884,  June  28  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  .534. 

—  a.  Schnederiana  and  L.  a.  Sanderiana. 

1893,  Sept.  23  ;  Vol.  LXIV.,  p.  284. 


Lselia  autunm.dis  .atronibuns. 

1880,  April  24  ;  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  368. 

—  autuiiuialis  venusta. 

1884,  May  3;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  .300. 

—  elegans  alba. 

1880,  Feb.  7  ;  Vol,  XVII.,  p.  1.32. 

—  harpophylla. 

1883,  Aug.  11  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  IK!. 

—  Turneri. 

lH9(i,  May  23  ;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  384. 
Lapageria  allia  and  L.  m.sea  and  fruit. 

1890,  Marcli  7  ;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  174. 

—  rosea,  varieties  of. 

1878,  Oct.  26  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  37(i. 
Lathyrus  graudiflorus. 

1893,  Feb.  4  ;  Vol.  XLIII.,  p.  88. 

—  latifolius  vars. 

1878,  June  8  ;  Vol.  XIIL,  p.  .540. 

—  odoratus  var. 

1878,  Jan.  12  ;  Vol.  XIIL,  p.  44. 

—  splendens. 

1897,  Aug.  28  ;  Vol.  LIL,  p.  102. 
Leonotis  Leonurus. 

1885,  April  25  ;  Vol.  XXVL,  p.  368. 
Lepacliys  columnaris  ;  2,  L.  pulcherrima. 

1897,  Feb.  6;  Vol.  LI.,  p.  98. 
Leptospermum  lanigeruni. 

1881,  Jan.  8  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  42. 

—  scopariuin  granditlorum. 

1897,  May  29  ;  Vol.  LI.,  p.  390. 
Iieptosyne  niaritiuia. 

1890,  April  11  ;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  272. 
Leschenaultia  bihilia  major. 

1884,  Oct.  4  ;  Vol.  XXVL,  p.  298. 
Leucojum.  vernum. 

1875,  Feb.  20  ;  Vol.  VII.,  p.  156. 
Lewisia  rediviva. 

1887,  Feb.  5  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  124. 
Lilies,  three  new  :  1,   L.    maritimum  ;   2,   Bo- 
landeri  ;  3,  pardalinuiu  luteum. 

1890,  Oct.  25  ;  Vol.  XXXVIII.,   p. 
396. 

Liliutn  auratum  cruentuin. 

1879,  Dec.  27  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  576. 

—  Batemanniif. 

1879,  May  17  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  456. 

—  Browni  leucanthum. 

1895,  Feb.  9  ;  Vol.  XLVIL,  p.  97. 

—  canadense  vars. 

1886,  May  8  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  426. 

—  Dalhansoni. 

1893,  Sept.  16  ;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  260. 

—  giganteum. 

1875,  Dec.  11  ;  Vol.  VIIL,  p.  504. 

—  Hansoni. 

1880,  Jan.  31  ;  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  108. 

—  Henryi. 

1891,  Nov.  7  ;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  422. 

—  Humboldti  and  var. 

1881,  Dec.  10  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  568. 

—  japonicum. 

1886,  April  17  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  360. 

—  Krameri. 

1876,  Aug.  12  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  420. 

—  Leichtlini. 

1882,  April  8  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  236. 

—  longiflorum  Harrisi. 

1880,  August  7  ;  Vol.  XXX  ,  p.  124. 

—  Lowi. 

1894,  March  17  :  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  218. 

—  Martagon  album  and  L.  dalmaticum. 

1883,  Jan.  13;  Vol.  XXIII  ,  p.  32. 

—  neilgherrenae. 

1885,  AprU  18;  Vol.XXVlL,  p.  342. 

—  nepalense. 

1889,  Jan.  19;   Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  64. 

—  nepalen.se  var.  ochroleucum. 

1890,  April  19;  Vol.  XXXVIL,  p. 
308. 

—  Opal. 

1894,  Feb.  3  ;  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  90. 
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Lilium  pardalinum  and  its  varieties. 

1881,  Nov.  2G  ;   VoL  XX.,  p.  526. 

—  pardalinum  var.  Warei. 

1880,  June  5  ;  Vol  XXIX.,  p.  524. 

—  Parkinanni. 

1879,  June  7  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  456. 

—  Parryi. 

1880,  Dec.  25  ;  Vol.  XVIII  ,  p.  052. 

—  philippincnse. 

181)0,  Dec.  19  ;  Vol.  L.,  p.  492. 

—  polyphylluni. 

1881,  Feb.  12  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  180. 

—  pomponium  verum. 

,  1881,  Oct.  22  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  420. 

V       —     speciosum  var.  Melpomene. 

1884,  Feb.  2  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  82. 

—  speciosum  rubrum. 

1889,  Nov.  9 ;  Vol.  XXXVI.,  p.  434. 

—  superbum. 

1880,  July  3  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  8  ;  and 

1890,  Nov.  29;  Vol.  XXXVIII., 
p.  510. 

Szovitzianum. 

1870,  Feb.  20  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p   204  ;  and 

1891,  Mar.   14;  Vol.  XXXIX., 
p.  242. 

—  Thonipsonianum. 

1877,  Aug.  11  ;  Vol.  Xll.,  p.  136. 

—  Thunbergiauum    var.    Alice   Wilson  and 

L.  van  Houttei. 

1890,  Nov.  8;  Vol.  XXXVlll.,   p. 
440. 

—  tigrinum  splendens. 

1885,  Feb.  21  ;  Vol.  XXVIl.,  p.  152. 

—  Wallace!. 

1897,  Jan.  30  ;  Vol.  LI.,  p.  80. 

—  Wallicbianum. 

1870,  Oct.  28  ;  Vol.  X  ,  p.  426. 

—  Wasbingtonianum  and  L.  rubescens. 

1881,  Nov.  12  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  484. 
Lily  of  the  Valley  (Fontin's  var.). 

1897,  Sept.  4  :  Vol.  LII.,  p.  182. 
liimnocharls  Humboldti. 

1887,  May  21  ;  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  468. 
v     Linaria  alpina. 

1885,  July  25  ;  Vol.  XXVIII.,  p.  90. 
^         —     dalniatica. 

1893,  July  29;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  100. 

—  macedonica. 

1894,  Feb.  10  ;  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  110. 
Linum  arboreum. 

1886,  March  27  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  282. 

—  viscosum. 

1878,  March  23  ;  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  200 
Lisianthus  glaucifolius. 

1881,  AprU23  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  424. 
Lionicera  semperfloren.s. 

1894,  April  14  ;  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  300. 

—  sempervirens  minor. 

1888,  Sept.  29 ;  Vol.  XXXI V.,p  300. 
Luculia  gratissima. 

1892,  May  21  ;  Vol.  XLL,  p.  408. 
Lupin  tree. 

1895,  June  8  ;  Vol.  XLVIL,  p.  398. 
V      Lycaste  aroniatica. 

1893,  Oct.  28  ;  Vol.   XLIV,  p.  394. 
\..      —     Skinneri  and  var.  alba. 

1884,  May  17  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  410. 
'    Lychnis  Haageana. 

1889,  June  1 ;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  508. 

—  Lagascfe. 

1884,  June  21  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  514. 
Lycoris  aurca. 

1895,  Jan.  19;  Vol.   XLVIL,  p.  42. 

M. 

Mackaya  bella. 

1879,  Au?.  10  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  150. 
Magnolia  Cauipbelli. 

1895,    Aug.  24;   Vol.   XLVIIL,   p. 
142. 


magnolia  conspicua. 

1888,  Sept.  22 ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  270. 

—  Fraseri. 

1893,  Nov.  11  ;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  438. 

—  Halleana. 

1878,  June  15  ;  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  572. 

—  Lennei. 

1876,  June  10  ;  Vol.  IX  ,  p.  548. 

—  parviflora. 

1883,  Dec.  8  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  508. 

—  Soulangeana  nigra. 

1884,  April  5  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  276. 
Malus  floribunda. 

1870,  Oct.  14  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  384. 
Malva  lateritia. 

1880,  July  17  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  52. 
Maranta  Warscewiczi. 

1880,  June  26  ;  Vol.  XVII. ,  p.  560. 
Marica  ccerulea. 

1888,  Jan.  21;  Vol  XXXIIL,  p.  58. 
Marigold  Legion  of  Honour. 

1890,  June  20  ;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  466. 
Mascarenhasia  Curnowiana. 

1882,  Feb.  11 ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  98. 
Masdevallia  Lindeni. 

1870,  Sept.  2  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  240. 
Masdevallias,  a  group  of. 

1878,  Feb.  2  ;  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  102. 
Maxillaria  Sanderiana. 

1887,  July  23  ;  Vol.  XXXII. ,  p.  60. 
Meconopsis  Wallichiana. 

1881,  March    19;    Vol.    XIX.,    p. 
308. 

Megasea  purpurascens. 

1881,  Sept.  3  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  242. 
Melastoma  heteromallum. 

1897,  April  3  ;  Vol.  LL,  p.  244. 
Melittis  melissuphyllum. 

1893,  Deo.  30  ;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  606. 
Mertensia  sibirica. 

1880,  Nov.  20  ;  Vol.  XVIIL,  p.  514. 
Mesospinidium  vulcanicum. 

1882,  April  29  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  292. 
Micromeria  Piperella. 

1887,  Feb.  5  ;  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  124. 
Milla  laxa  and  var. 

1881,  Jan.  22  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  98. 
Miltonia  Bleui  splendens. 

1894,  Aug.  4  ;  Vol.  XLVJ.,  p.  104. 

—  spectabilis  and  var.  Moreliana 

1887,    April    23;  Vol.    XXXI. ,  p. 
374. 
Mina  lobata. 

1891,  Feb.  14;  Vol.  XXXIX.,  p.  144. 
Modiola  geranioides. 

1882,  Jan.  28  ;  A^ol.  XXL,  p.  60. 
Montbretia  Pottsi. 

1880,  Jan.  24  ;  Vol.  XVII. ,  p.  84. 
Montbretias,  new  hybrid. 

1887,  May  28  ;  Vol.  XXXI. ,  p.  490. 
Morisia  hypogsea. 

1891,  Sept.  12;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  244. 
Moss  Roses,  bouquet  of. 

1880,  July  24  ;  Vol.  XVIIL,  p.  84. 
Muscari  conicum. 

1897,  Feb.  20;  Vol.  LL,  p.  136. 
.  —     ne^lectuni,    M.     Heldreichi,    M.     conta- 
iuinatum,and  M  botryoides  album. 

1884,  Aug.  16  ;  Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  136. 
Mut'sia  Clematis. 

1889,  July  27 ;  A^ol.  XXXVI. ,  p.  78. 

—  decurrens. 

1883,  Dec.  22  ;  Vol.  XXIV. ,  p.  552. 

—  ilicifolia. 

1876,  Au?.  5  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  134. 
Myosotidiura  nobile. 

1880,  Dec.  18  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  506. 
Myosotis  diasitiflora  grandiflora. 

1885,  Oct.  24 ;  Vol.  XXVIIL,  p.  430. 

—  rupicola. 

1877,  Feb.  17  ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  130. 


N. 

Narcissi,  a  group  of. 

1879,  March  8  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  202. 

—  a  group  of  hybrid. 

1890,  July  18  ;  Vol.  L.,  p.  42. 

—  Albatross,  Seagull,  seedling  poeticus. 

1893,  April  22;  Vol.  XLIIL,  ji.  326. 

—  Gloria  Mundi ;  2,  Princess  Mary  of  Cam- 

bridge ;  3,  Leedsi  Beatrice. 

1889,  Sept.  7  ;  Vol.  XXXVL,  p.  222. 

—  new  hybrid. 

1883,  Oct.  13;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  318. 

—  of  the  poeticus  group. 

1880,  March  27  ;  Vol.XVII.,p.  280. 
Narcissus  bicolor  Horsfieldi. 

1888,  Sept.  8 ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  226. 

—  Broussoneti. 

1888,  June  30 ;  Vol.  XXXIIL,  p.  610 

—  cyclamineus. 

1888,  Aug.  25 ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  178. 

—  Ellen  Willmott. 

1897,  July  31 ;  Vol.  LIL,  p.  82. 

—  Golden  Bell. 

1893,  Aug.  26  ;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  188. 

—  incomparabilis  var.  Sir  Watkin. 

1885,  Oct.  31  ;  Vol.  XXVIIL,  p.  458. 

—  maximus  N.  Empress  and  N.  Emperor. 

1883,  Sept.  15  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  226. 

—  odorus  and  N.  JonquUla. 

1887,  Oct.  29  ;  Vol.  XXXIL,  p.  394. 

—  poeticus  hybrids. 

1896,  Aug.  22  ;  Vol.  L.,  p.  144. 

—  Tazetta  vars. 

1887,  Nov.  20 ;  Vol.  XXXIL,  p.  488. 

—  triandrus  var.  albus  and  N.  cyclamineu". 

1888,  Aug.  25  ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  178. 
Nectarines,  three  new. 

1876,  March  11  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  246. 
Nelumbium  .speciosum. 

1893,  June  3  ;  Vol.  XLIIL,  p.  402. 
Nemesia  strumosa  vars. 

1893,  Mar.  11  ;  Vol.  XLIIL,  p.  192. 
Nepenthes  Dormanniana,   N.  Williamsi,   and 
N.  Henryana. 

1885,  May  30  ;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  496. 

—  Mastersiana,  N.  Chelsoni,  and  N.  Mor- 

ganias. 
1883,  June  2  ;  Vol.  XXIIL,  p.  492. 

—  Veitchi,    N.    bicalcarata,  and    N.    albo- 

marginata. 
1880,  June  19  ;  Vol.  XVII. ,  p.  542. 
Nerines,  group  of. 

1882,  March  25  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  200. 
Nigella  hi.spanica. 

1890,  Feb.  8  ;  Vol.  XXXVII. ,  p.  130. 
Nymphasa  alba  var.  rosea. 

1879,  June  28  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  516. 

—  gigantea  and  N.  fiava. 

1883,  April  14 ;  Vol.  XXIIL,  p.  334. 

—  Marliacea. 

1888,March31  ;  Vol. XXXIIL, p.292. 

—  Marliacea  albida  ;  2,  N.  Robinsoni. 

1897,  Dec.  4  ;  Vol.  LIL,  p.  444. 

—  Marliacea  carnea. 

1893,  Dec.  23  ;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  582. 

—  Marliacea  ignea. 

1895,    Oct.  26;    Vol.    XLVIIL,  p. 
320. 

—  Marliacea  rosea. 

1894,  Feb.  24;  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  154. 

—  tuberosa. 

1882,  Feb.  25  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  130. 

—  zanzibarensis. 

1884,  March  15;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  210. 


Ochna  multiflora. 

1882,  Dec.  30  ;  Vol.  XXII. ,  p.  574. 
Odontoglossum  Cervantesi  decorum. 

1887,  Oct.  8  ;  Vol.  XXXIL,  p.  322 
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OdontOE'lossum  citroamum  album  and  roseum. 

1883,  Nov.  10  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  414. 

—  cordatum  v;irs. 

1885,  Jau.  17  ;  Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  4(!. 

—  crispuiii. 

1881,  July  2;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  12. 

—  eleeans. 

1884,  Sept.  27  ;  Vol.  XXVI. ,  p.  270. 
excellens  and  O.  Po.scatorei. 

1882,  April  1  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  2U. 

—  grivndo. 

18!t7,  Fob.  1.-!;  Vol.  LI.,  p.  118. 

—  Harryanuni. 

1888,  Jan.  28  ;  Vol.  XXXIIL,  p.  HI 

—  liebraicum. 

1882,  Juno  3  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  386. 

—  Insleayi  splenden.s. 

1884,  Feb.  24;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  148. 

—  CErstedi. 

1884,  Aug.  23  ;  Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  IGO. 

—  Pescatorei  Veitcbianum. 

1884,  Aug.  9  ;  Vol.  XXVI. ,  p.  112. 

—  Roezli. 

1870,  July  20  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  100. 

—  Roezli  and  variety  album. 

1884,  Sept.  13  ;  Vol.  XXVI., p.  232. 

—  Rossi  majus. 

1885,  Aug.   29;  Vol.  XXVIII.,   p. 
226. 

—  vexillarium. 

1880,  May  29  ;  Vol.  XVII. ,  p.  474. 

—  Wattianum. 

1890,  May  3 ;  Vol.  XXXVII.,  p.  410. 
(Enotliera  marginata. 

1884,  Dec.  6  ;  Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  480. 
Olearia  insignis. 

1888,  Dec.  8  ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  534. 
Omplialodes  Luciliaa. 

1885,  March  7  ;  Vol.  XXVII. ,  p.  194. 

—  vema. 

1891,  Aug.  15;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  150. 
Oncidiuia  concolor. 

1878,  Jan.  19  ;  Vol.  XIII. ,  p.  58. 

"^1889,  June  22  ;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  580. 

—  cucuUatum  giganteum. 

1882,  Aug.  19  ;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  106. 

—  Jonesianum. 

1887,  Feb.  12  ;  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  148. 

—  Lanceanum. 

1886,  April  10  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  328. 

—  macranthum. 

1883,  Dec.  1  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  430. 

—  Phalasnopsis. 

1892,  May  28 ;  Vol.  XLI  ,  p.  492. 

—  splendidum. 

1807,  June  5  ;  Vol.  LL,  p.  440. 
Onosma  albo-roseum. 

1896,  Sept.  26;  Vol   L.,  p.  250. 
Opuntia  Rafinesquei. 

1881,  Dec.  3  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  548. 
Orcliis  foliosa,  varieties  of. 

1882,  Dec.  16  ;   Vol.  XXII. ,  p.  530. 
Ornitliogalum  arabicum. 

1896,  April  25  ;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  308. 

—  nutans. 

1887,  Nov.  5  ;  Vol.  XXXII. ,  p.  418. 

—  pyrauiidale. 

1892,  April  23  ;  Vol.  XLI.,  p.  370. 
Orobus  canescons. 

1885, Dec.  12  ;  Vol.  XXVIIL,  p.  610. 
Ostrowskya  magnifica. 

1888,  Dec.  29  ;  Vol.  XXXIV. ,  p.  004. 
Oxalis  Bowieana. 

1890,  May  31 ;  ^'ol.  XXXVII. ,  p.  508. 

—  enneaphylla. 

18!I7,  Sept.  11  ;  Vol.  LIL,  p.  202. 
Oxera  pulcliella. 

1888,  June  2;  Vol.  XXXIIL,  p.  510. 
Oxytropis  Lamberti, 

1887,  April  16  ;  Vol.  XXXI., p.  350. 


P. 

Pseonia  albillora  Adrian. 

1886,  Deo.  25  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  588. 

—  —     major. 

1897,  June  19  ;  Vol.  LL,  p.  448. 

—  decora  elatior,    P.   lobata,  P.  anemon;o- 

flora. 

1887,  June  4  ;  VoL  XXXL,  p.  512. 

—  Eniodi. 

1894,  J.-m.  27;  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  7o. 

—  Moutan  Reine  Elizabeth. 

1887,  Jan.  22  ;  Vol.  XXXL,  p.  70. 

—  single  Tree. 

1897,  Oct.  23  ;  Vol.  LIL,  p.  .324. 

—  single  white  Moutan. 

1890,  Oct.   20;  Vol.  XXXVIIL,  p. 
370. 

—  Venus. 

1888,  Nov.  17 ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  464. 

—  Whitley  i. 

1889,  July  0;  Vol.  XXXVI. ,  p.  8. 
Pgeonies,  two  herbaceous. 

1881,  Jan.  1  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  14. 
Pancratium  illyricum. 

1890,  Sept.  6;  Vol.  XXXVIIL,  p. 
228. 

Pansies  Abercorn  Gem  and  Mrs.  Kinnear. 

1887,  AprU  30  ;  Vol.  XXXL,  p.  396. 

—  a  group  of. 

1885,  March  28 ;  Vol.  XXVII. ,  p.  262. 

—  as  they  are. 

1878,  May  4  ;  Vol.  XIII  ,  p.  416. 

—  (fancy)  as  they  are. 

1878,  Feb.  9  ;  Vol.  XIIL,  p.  122. 

—  (tufted)  1,  Duchess  <:)f  Fife  ;  2,  Hartree. 

1890,  Deo.  13  ;  Vol.   XXXVIIL,  p. 
552. 

(tufted)  Quaker  Maid  and  Jackanapes. 

1888,  Dec.  1 ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  512. 

—  (tutted)  Ravenswood,  Edina,  Rothes. 

1893,  June  24  ;  Vol.  XLIIL,  p.  526. 

—  (tufted)  Silvia  and  Bessie  Clark. 

1893,  April  8  ;  VoL  XLIIL,  p.  282. 
Pansy  (tufted)  Ariel. 

1889,  Nov.  2 ;  Vol.  XXXVI.,  p.  412. 

—  Bugnot's  race. 

1896,  Mar.  14  ;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  194. 

—  (tufted)  Violetta. 

1891,  Deo.  19  ;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  564. 
Papaver  alpinum. 

1883,  Oct.  20  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  342. 

—  nudicaule,  varieties  of. 

1884,  Nov.  1 ;  Vol.  XXVI. ,  p.  380. 

—  orientale. 

1892,  Deo.  31  ;  Vol.  XLIL,  p.  584. 
Paseiflora  ccerulea  Constance  Eliott. 

1887,  May  7  ;  Vol.  XXXL,  p.  420. 

—  edulis  and  fruit. 

1896,  Nov.  21  ;  Vol.  L.,  p.  414. 

—  insignia. 

1876,  July  1;  Vol.  X.,  p.  12. 

—  racemosa. 

1891, Feb.  21 ;  Vol.  XXXIX., p.  168. 

—  vitifolia. 

1880,  March  13;  Vol.  XVII.,p.  242. 

—  Watsoniana. 

1 888,  March  3 ;  Vol.  XXXIIL ,  p.  194 
Paulownia  imperialis. 

1892,  April  2  ;  Vol.  XLI. ,  p.  304. 
Pavonia  Wioti. 

1883,  Aug.  4;  Vol.  XXIII. ,  p.  92. 
Pear  Beurre  Eurondeau. 

1876,  Dec.  23;  Vol.  X.,  p.  594. 

—  DoyeunS  du  Comice. 

1877,  Sept.  1 ;  Vol.  XII ,  p.  208. 

—  Pitmaaton  Duchess. 

1877,  March  24;  Vol.  XL,  p.  234. 
Pelargonium  Leamington  Lassie 

1877,  April  28  ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  334. 

—  Queen  Victoria. 

1875,  June  5  ;  Vol.  VII.,  p.  466. 


Pelargoniums,  a  bunch  of  zonal. 

1878,  June  1  ;   Vol.  XIIL,  p.  520. 

—  fancy. 

1878,  July  20  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  64. 

—  Ivy-leaved. 

1882,  January  7  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  6. 

—  Swanley  White,  single. 

1888,  July  7  ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  10. 

—  two  new. 

1878,  June  29  ;  Vol.  XIIL,  p.  022. 
Pentstemon  Coboa. 

1890,  May  .30  ;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  400. 

—  difl'usus. 

1876,  July  22  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  80. 

—  humilia. 

1879,  May  24  ;  VoL  XV.,  p.  416. 
Pernettya  mucronata,  new  varieties  of. 

1883,  May  26  ;  Vol.  XXIIL,  p.  470. 
Pescatorea  Klabochorum. 

1882,  July  8  ;  Vol.  XXIL,  p.  24. 
Petrsea  volubilis. 

1877,  July  14  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  40. 
Phsedranassa  chloracea. 

1879,  Sept.  27)  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  286. 
Phaius  tuberculosus. 

1884,  July  19  ;  Vol.  XXVI. ,  p.  46. 
Phalsenopsis  gloriosa. 

1889,  April  20  ;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  362. 

—  Harriett;e. 

1890,  Aug.  16;  Vol.  XXXVIIL,  p. 
156. 

—  intermedia  Portei. 

1882,  March  4  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  146. 

1876,  April  1  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  312. 

—  Sanderiana. 

1883,  Sept.  29  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  270. 

—  Stuartiana  nobilis  and  P.  Schilleriana. 

1882,  August  5  ;  Vol.  XXIL,  p.  118. 
Philadelphus,  a  group  of. 

1879,  June  14  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  476. 

—  microphyllus. 

1891,  Sept.  20;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  288. 
Philesia  buxifolia. 

1883,  April  28 ;  Vol.  XXIIL,  p.  380. 
Phlox  Beauty  of  Edinburgh. 

1877,  August  25  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  184. 

—  divaricata. 

1883,  July  14  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  24. 

—  Drumniondi,  some  good  varieties  of. 

1891, Mar.  28;  Vol.  XXXIX., p.  292. 

—  subulata  var. 

1877,  June  16  ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  502. 

—  subulata  vars. 

1880,  January  3  ;  Vol.  XVIL.  p.  12. 
Phloxes  :  1,  Etna;  2,  Gloire  d'Orleans,  .3,  Ada 

Louisa. 

1895,  Dec.  21  ;  Vol.  XLVIII,  p.  480. 
Phyllo cactus  delicatus. 

1889,  Sept.  21;  Vol.  XXX VI., p.  272. 
Pby sails  Alkekengi. 

1896,  March  28;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  2.32. 
Phyteuma  humile. 

1885,  July  25;  Vol.  XXVIIL, p.  90. 
Pinguicula  caudata. 

1881,  August  22  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  212. 

—  grandillora. 

1887,  Feb.  19  ;  Vol.  XXXL,  p.  1G8. 

—  vallisneriajfolia. 

1878,  April  13  ;  Vol.  XIIL,  p.  338. 
Pink  Her  Majesty. 

1890,  Oct.  11  ;  Vol.   XXXVIIL,  p. 
346. 

Pinks,  a  group  of. 

1879,  Dec.  6  ;  Vol.  XVL,  p.  510. 

—  (Chinese)   Eastern   Queen   and  Crimson 

Belle. 
1877,  Dec.  1  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  520. 

—  single.      1897,  Jan.  9  ;  Vol,  LL,  p.  22. 
Pitcher  plants,  a  group  of. 

1880,  June  19  ;  Vol.  XVIL,  p.  542. 
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Plagianthus  Lyalli. 

IS'.VA,  July  S  ;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  28. 
Platycodon  grandiflorum  Mariesi. 

18S5,  March  14;   Vol.   XXVII.,  p. 
216;   and    1894,    June   2;  Vol. 
XLV.,  p.  462. 
Pleione  tricolor  and  P.  humilis. 

1880,  August  21;  Vol.   XVIII.,  p. 
180. 
Pleroma  macranthum. 

18<t3,  Aug.  5  ;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  120. 
Plum  Transparent  Gage. 

1876,  March  4  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  226. 
Plumbago  capensis  and  P.  capensi.s  alba. 

1888,  April  21 ;  Vol.  XXXIII.,  p.  364. 
Podalyria  sericea. 

1885,  Oct  17  ;  Vol.  XXVIII.,  p.  402. 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima  plenissima. 

1876,  March  25  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  288. 
Polemonium.  coufertum. 

1876,  November  25  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  506. 
Polygala  Chamjebuxus  purpurea. 

1878,  January  12  ;  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  36  ; 

and  1886,    August  14  ;    Vol. 

XXX.,  p.  148. 
Pontederia  azurea. 

1880,  March  6  ;  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  220. 
Potentilla  nitida. 

1884,  June  21  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  514. 
Potentillas,  a  group  of. 

1879,  Nov.  22  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  462. 
Primrose  College  Garden  seedling. 

1889,  August  31 ;  Vol.  XXXVL,  p. 
198. 

—  new  forms  of  Japan. 

1878,  Nov.  23  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  466. 

—  Oakwood  Blue. 

1891,  June27  ;  Vol.  XXXIX.,  p.  592. 
— ■     old  double  crimson. 

1888,  Oct.  20;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.368. 
Primroses,  new  double  Chinese. 

1880,  Feb.  21;  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  170. 

—  two  Chine.se. 

1897,  June  26  ;  Vol.  LI.,  p.  408. 

—  yellow. 

1885,  Oct.  10;  Vol.  XXVIIL,  p.  374. 
Primula  capitata. 

1879,  Dec.  13  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  534. 

—  fioribunda. 

1892,  June  25  ;  Vol.  XLL,  p.  580. 

—  imperialis. 

1891,  Sept.  19 ;  Vol.  XL  ,  p.  266. 

—  intermedia. 

1876,  July  8  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  36. 

—  luteola. 

1880,  Nov.  13  ;  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  486. 

—  minima. 

1885,  Sept.  5  ;  Vol.  XXVIIL,  p.  250. 

—  obconica. 

1884,  Sept.  6  ;  Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  206  ; 
and  1897,  May  1  ;  Vol.  LL,  p.  216. 

—  Poissoni. 

1891,  Oct.  17  ;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  354. 

—  purpurea. 

1887,  May  14  ;  Vol.  XXXL,  p.  444. 

—  rosea. 

1879,  July  5;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  12. 

—  rosea  grandiflora. 

1890,  Nov.  7  ;  Vol.  L.,  p.  .372. 

—  Sieboldi,  white  and  light  vars. 

1889,  Oct.  5;  Vol.  XXXVL,  p.  318. 

—  vulgaris  var. 

1877,  Nov.  24  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  490. 
Primulas,  new  single  Chinese. 

1885,  August  8;    Vol.  XXVIIL,  p. 
150. 

—  Chinese  semi-double. 

1886,  Oct.  30  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  410. 

—  Chinese,  wild  forms  of. 

1896,  March  21  ;   Vol.    XLIX.,    p. 
214. 


Prunus  Amygdalus  macrocarpa. 

1896,  Oct.  17  ;  Vol.  L.,  p.  312. 

—  Mume. 

1896,  Aug.  29  ;  A^ol.  L.,  p.  164. 

—  pendula. 

1896,  Dec.  5  ;  Vol.  L.,  p.  454. 

1887,  Sept.  10  ;  Vol.  XXXIL,  p.  224. 

—  triloba. 

1885,  Oct.  3  ;  Vol.  XXVIIL,  p.  346. 
Pulmonaria  virginica. 

1885,  Dec.  26  ;  Vol.  XXVIIL ,  p.  562. 
Puschklnia  scilloides  (Chionodoxa  nana). 

1878,  Sept.  28  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  288  ; 
and  1881,  Jan.  29  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  126. 

Pyrethrums,  a  group  of  hardy. 

1879,  Oct.  25  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  370. 
Pyrus  coronaria. 

1881,  April  10  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  400. 

—  Hosti. 

1881,  October  8  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  376. 

—  Maulei. 

1878,  April  27  ;  Vol.  XIII. ,  p.  390. 

R. 

Ramondia  pyrenaica. 

1885,  March  7 ;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  194. 

—  pyrenaica  alba. 

1890,  Jan.  11;  Vol.  XXXVII. ,  p.  30. 
Ranunculus  anemonoides. 

1882,  Sept.  10  ;  Vol.  XXII. ,  p.  252. 

—  carpatica. 

1897,  Oct.  2  ;  Vol.  LIL,  p.  262. 

—  cortusfefolius. 

1894,  Feb.  13;  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  28. 

—  Lingua. 

1895,  Dec.    28;   Vol.  XLVIIL,   p. 
500. 

—  Lyalli. 

1887,  Dec.  31  ;  Vol.  XXXIL,  p.  600. 
Raph.iolepis  silicifolia. 

1876,  June  24  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  596. 
Reinwardtia  tetragyna. 

1887,  Sept.  3;  Vol.  XXXIL,  p.  200. 
Rheum  nobUe. 

1880,  Oct.  23  ;  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  406. 
Rhexia  virginica. 

1877,  April  14  ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  294. 
Rhodocbiton  voluliile. 

1893,  July  1  ;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  8. 
Rhododendron  Aucklandi. 

1881,  Sept.  24;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  328. 

—  Aucklandi  hybridum. 
1877,  June  2  ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  452. 

—  Ceres. 
1892,  Feb.  20  ;  Vol.  XLL,  p.  168. 

—  cinnabarinum. 

1879,  March  1  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  182. 

—  Dalhousianum. 
1885,  Sept  20  ;  Vol.  XXVIIL, p.  318. 

—  Denuisoni. 
1885,  Sept.  20 ;  Vol.  XXVIIL,  p.  318. 

—  grande. 
1895,  Aug.   10  ;    Vol.   XLVIIL,   p. 

102. 

—  Kate  Waterer. 
1879,  October  4  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  308. 

—  kewen.se. 
1892,  Nov.  20;  Vol.  XLIL,  p.  475. 

—  kewense  vars. 
1897,  Oct.  9  ;  Vol.  LIL,  p.  284. 

—  lepidotum. 
1879,  January  11  ;   Vol.  XV.,  p.  30. 

—  Mrs.  Thiselton  Dyer. 
1897,  Aug.  7;  Vol.  LIL,  p.  102. 

—  multicolor   hybrids  :    Hippolyte,    Virgil, 
Rosy  Morn. 

1892,  Aug.  20  ;  Vol.  XLIL,  p.  104. 

—  nilagiricum. 
]889,  July  20;  Vol.  XXXVL,  p.  64. 


Rhododendrcn  Novelty. 

1877,  Dec.  22  ;  Vol.  XIL,  p.  592. 

—  praecox  rubrum. 

1890,  July  12;  Vol.  XXXVIII. ,  p.  32. 

—  racemosum. 

1892,  Oct.  8  ;  Vol.  XLIL,  p.  320. 

—  Roylei. 

1893,  Dec.  16  ;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  658. 

—  Schlippenbachi. 

1894,  July  28  ;  Vol.  XLVL,  p.  80. 
Veitchi. 

1880,  Sept.  18;  VoLXVIIL.p.  280. 
Rhododendrons,  liybrid  Java  :  Luteo-roseum, 
Primrose,     Jasminiflorura     car- 
minatum. 

1892,  April  9  ;  Vol.  XLL,  p.  328. 

—  new  Javanese. 

1879,  Nov.  1  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  394. 
Bibes   sanguineum  ;  2,   R.   album;  3,   R.   hy- 
bridum. 

1897,  March  20  ;  Vol.  LL,  p.  208. 
Bichardia  rethiopica. 

1 888,  June  23 ;  Vol.  XXXIII. ,  p.  584. 

1880,  Dec.  11 ;  VoL  XVIII.,  p.  590. 

—  Pentlandi. 

1895,  Nov.  2;  Vol.  XLVIIL,  p.  .340. 
Robinia  Pseudacacia  Decaisneana. 

1876,  January  8  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  36. 
Romneya  Coulteri. 

1878,  May  25  ;  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  494  ; 
and  1884,  Nov.  8;  Vol.XXVL, 
p.  400. 

Rosa  alpina  pyrenaica. 

1885,  June  13  ;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  544. 

—  calocarpa  ;  2,  R.  humilis  rugosa. 

1897,  Nov.  13  ;  Vol.  LIL,  p.  .384. 
— •     indica  var. 

1887,  Aug.  13;  Vol.  XXXIL,  p.  128. 
■ —     moschata  var. 

1895,  Jan.  26  ;  Vol.   XLVIL,  p.  62. 

—  rugosa  alba. 

1876,  May  13  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  452. 
Rose  Alfred  K.  Williams. 

1882,  Sept.  30  ;   Vol.  XXIL,  p.  290. 

—  Anna  OUivier. 

1891,. Tan.  31;  Vol.  XXXIX.,  p.  98. 

—  Augustine  Guinoisseau. 

1897,  July  24  ;  Vol.  LIL,  p.  02. 

—  Boui|uet  d'Or. 

1890,  Feb.  22;  Vol.  XXXVIL,  p.  180. 

—  Catherine  Bell. 

1876,  March  18  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  266. 

—  Catherine  Mermet. 

1883,  March  24  ;  Vol.  XX  [II.,  p.  268. 

—  Charles  Lefebvre. 

1883,  Feb.  13  ;  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  110. 

—  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac. 

1889,  Oct.  19;  Vol.  XXXVL,  p.  362. 

—  Comtesse  de  Serenye. 

1877,  January  20  ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  50. 

—  Corinna. 

1893,  April  1  ;  Vol.  XLIIL,  p.  258. 

—  Docteur  Grill. 

1890,  Jan.  18 ;  Vol.  XXXVIL,  p.  56. 

—  Duehesse  d'Auerstadt. 

1895,  Mar.  30  ;  Vol.  XLVIL,  p.  219. 

—  Duchess  of  Edinburgh. 

1870,  January  15  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  00. 

—  Edith  Gifford. 

1888,  April  7  ;  Vol.XXXlIL,p.  310. 

—  Emilie  Dupuy. 

1890,  May  10 ;  Vol .  XXXVIL ,  p.  438. 

—  Ernest  Metz. 

1890,  Jan.  18;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  42. 
■ —     G.  Nabonnand. 

1895,  Dec.  14 ;  Vol.  XLVIIL,  p.  460. 

—  Innocente  Pirola. 

1889,  Nov.  30 ;  Vol.  XXXVL, p.  505. 

—  Jean  Ducher. 

1879,  Sept.  6  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  220. 
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Rose  Jciin  Pernct. 

1889,  Dec.  14  ;  Vol.  XXXVI. ,  p.  554. 

—  La  Fiiiiice. 

1883,  Feb.  24;  Vol.  XXlIl.,p.  IKO. 

—  Laurette  RIe.ssiiuy. 

18!tl,  Oct.  24  ;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  378. 

—  Miulanie  Charles. 

18'.>7.  .Ian.  1(>:  Vol.  LI.,  p.  40. 

—  Maii.iine  do  Watteville. 

1888,  March  10;  Vol.  XXXIIL,  p. 
220  ;  and  July  14  ;  Vol. 
X.XXIV.,  p.  34. 

—  Madanii"  Hosto. 

1804,  Mar.  10  ;  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  VMl 

—  Madame  Nahoiin.and. 

1802,  .Ian.  2.!  ;   Vol.  XL!.,  p.  80. 

—  Madame  Pernet-Ducher. 

1807,  .Tune  12  ;  Vol.  LL,  p.  428. 

—  Marechal  Niel. 

18S!,  May  12  ;  Vol  XXTII.,  p.  42C. 

—  Marie  Baimiaiin. 

188.!,  June  0  ;  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  51G. 

—  Marie  van  Houtte. 

1880,  Dec.  28  ;  Vol.  XXXVI.,  p.  000. 

—  Marquise  de  Vivens. 

1880,  Feb.  10 ;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  140. 

—  Mrs.  Paul. 

1890,  Nov.  22  ;  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  p. 
484. 

—  Narcisse. 

1895,  Nov.  0;  Vol.XLVlII.,  p.  3G0. 

—  Paul's  Carmine. 

1804,  Oct.  27  ;  Vol.  XLVL,  p.  374. 

—  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 

1876,  Feb.  12  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  156. 

—  Wm.  Allen  Richardson. 

1886,  April  24;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  374. 
Roses  Duke  of  Connaught,  Pearl,  and  Beauty 
of  Stapleford. 
]880,  May  15  ;  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  430. 

—  Hybrid  Brier. 

180:5,  Jan.  21  ;  Vol.  XLIIL,  p.  46. 

—  La  France  and  Mme.  Lacharme. 

1870,  Dec.  23  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  586. 

—  Marie    van    Houtte    and   Comtesae     de 

Nadaillac. 

1879,  Jan.  25  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  80. 

—  May  Quennell,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa, 

and  La  Bnsiere. 

1878,  March  30  ;  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  286. 

—  Mignonette  and  Paquerette. 

1880,  Feb.  G  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  118. 

—  Mens  E.  Y.  Teaa  and  Jean  Liabaud. 

1879,  March  8  ;  VoL  XV.,  p.  298. 

—  Moss. 

1880,  July  24;  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  84. 

—  new  single  and  semi-double. 

1886,  Jan.  9  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  28. 

—  Rejnolds-Hole  and  Francois  Michelon. 

1877,  May  5  ;  Vol.  XI.,  p.  350. 

—  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon  and  Marie  van 

Houtte. 

1879,  Oct.  11  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  330. 

—  three  new  English. 

1880,  Feb.  28  ;  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  198. 

—  two  :    1,   Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  ;  2, 

Princesse  de  Sagan. 
1807,  Nov.  27  ;  Vol.  LII.,  p.  424. 

—  two  single  :   1,  11.    macrantha  ;  2,  Paul's 

Single  Scarlet. 

1897,  Dec.  11  ;  Vol.  LII.,  p.  464. 
Rubus  deliciosus. 

1880,  Oct.  9  ;  Vol.  XVllI.,  p.  358. 
Rudbeckia  hirta. 

1896,  Feb.  20  ;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  154. 

—  maxima  and  R.  pinnata. 

1895,    June    15;     Vol.    XLVIL,   p. 
418. 

—  nitida. 

1895,  March  23;  Vol.    XLVIL,    p. 
201.  I 


Rudbeckia  purpurea. 

ISO;(,  April  20;  Vol.  XLIIL,  p.  .348. 
Ruellia  macrantha. 

J 887,  July  2  ;  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  604. 


Saccolabium  bellinuni. 

1889,  May  H  ;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  4:!4. 
Sagittaria  niontevidenjis. 

1885,  Jan.  3  ;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  8. 
Saintpaulia  ionantha. 

1895,  Feb.  23;   Vol.  XLVIL,  p.  I:t2. 
Salpiglossis,  a  grcjup  of. 

1886,  Feb.  20  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  166. 
Salvia  farinacea. 

1870,  May  6  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  430. 

—  Pitcheri. 

1881,  June  11  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  600. 
Salvias,  a  group  of  winter-blooming. 

1882,  May  13  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  328. 
Sarracenia  Hava. 

1895,  Sept.    14;    Vol.   XLVIIL,  p. 
202. 

—  Moorei. 

1880,  Oct.  16  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  366. 

—  Popei. 

1880,  Oct.  16  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  366. 
Saxifraga  Boydi. 

1890,  July  5  ;  Vol.  XXXVIII.,p.  10. 

—  Burseriana. 

1877,  Sept.  15  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  250. 

—  csesia. 

1885,  July  11 ;  Vol.  XXVIII. ,  p.  30. 

—  Fortunei. 

1887,  July  16  ;  Vol.  XXXIL,  p.  36. 

—  muscoides  Rhei. 

1896,  Sept.  26  ;  Vol.  L.,  p.  2.50. 

—  oppositifolia  pyrenaica  maxima. 

1878,  Oct.  5  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  310. 

—  peltata. 

1876,  Sept.  30  ;  Vol.  X.,p.  330. 
Scabiosa  caucasica. 

1889,  Feb.  9;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  120. 
Sehizocodcn  soldanelloides. 

189;5,  Nov.  4  ;  Vol  XLIV.,  p.  418. 
Schizostylis  coccinea  . 

1884,  March  8  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  188. 
Schubertia  grandiHora. 

1887,  July  30  ;  Vol.  XXXIL,  p.  84. 
Scilla  bifolia,  varieties  of. 

1885,  April  4  ;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  286. 

—  sibirica  multiflora. 

1895,  Aug.  31 ;  Vol.  XLVIIL,  p.  162. 

—  taurica. 

1893,  Sept.  30;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  304. 
Scotch  Briers. 

1880,  May  15  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  474. 
Scutellaria  Mocciniana. 

1870,  Dec.  30  ;  VoL  X.,  p.  606. 
Sedum  corsicum. 

1885,  April  11  ;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  315. 

—  sempprvivoides. 

1881,  April  2  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  354. 

—  spathulifolium. 

1883,  Nov.  24  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  462. 
Sempervivum  araclinoideum. 

1884,  March  22  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  232. 
Senecio  laxifolius. 

189.->,  April  6  ;  Vol.  XLVIL,  p.  2.'56. 

—  macroglosaus. 

1884,  Aug.  2  ;  Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  90. 

—  pulcher. 

1870,  June  17  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  572. 

—  speciosus. 

1880,  Aug.  14  ;  Vol.  XVIIL,  p.  156. 
Shortia  galacifolia. 

1890,  Aug  30;  Vol.  XXXVIIL,  p. 
204. 
Shrubs,  two  winter-flowering. 

1889,  June  29  ;  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  602. 


Sibthorpia  europxa  variegata. 

1875,  Jan.  23  ;  Vol.  VII.,  p.  70. 
Silene  Pumilio. 

1877,  Jan.  C  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  10. 
Sisyrinchium  graudiflorum  and  white  variety. 

1883,  June  30  ;  Vol.  XX HI.,  p.  .'•)8S. 
Smilacina  olcracea. 

189:!,  May  20  ;  Vol.  XLlll.,  ]).  416. 
Snowdrops. 

1S77,  March  10  ;  Vol.  XI.,  p.  194. 

—  and  winter  Aconite. 

1888,  July  21 ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  58. 

—  eight  kinds  of. 

ISSO,  Jan.  23  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  74. 
Sobralia  xantholeuca. 

1882,  Dec.  9  ;  Vol.  XXIL,  p.  508. 
Solanum  crispuni. 

]89:i,  .luly  22  ;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  76. 

—  Seaforthianum. 

1892,  Dec.  10  ;  Vol.   XLIL,  p.  518. 

—  Wendlandi. 

1890,  Feb.  1 ;  Vol.  XXXVIL,  p.  104. 
Sonerila  margaritacea  var.  argentea. 

1885,  May  9  ;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  420. 
Sophronitis  grandiflora  rosea. 

1884,  June  7  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  474. 

—  grandiflora. 

1895,  Aug.  3  ;  Vol.  XLVIIL,  p.  82. 
Sparaxis  pulcherrima. 

1881,  Dec.  17  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  588. 
Sparmannia  africana. 

1894,  June  23  ;  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  528. 
Spathoglottis  Lobbi. 

1882,  Aug.  26  ;  Vol.  XXII ,  p.  188. 
Speedwell,  New  Zealand. 

1885,  Sept.  19  ;  Vol.  XXVIIL,  p.  292. 
Sptseralcea  (Malva)  abutiloides. 

1895,  July  20  ;  Vol.  XLVIII ,  p.  42. 
Spigelia  marilandica. 

1877,  March  3;  Vol.  XL,  p.  174. 
Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer. 

1894,  Jan.  20;  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  48. 
-     Douglasi. 

1883,  March  17 ;  Vol.  XXIIL,  p.  246. 
— •     palmaia. 

1880,  Jan.  10  ;  Vol.  XVII. ,  p.  36. 
Squills,  two  new. 

1878,  Dec.  14  ;  V<d.  XIV  ,  p.  538. 
Stanhopea  platyceras. 

1888,  June  9;  Vol.  XXXIIL,  p.  534. 
Sienogastra  concinna. 

1897,  July  10  ;  Vol.  LIT.,  p.  22. 
Stenomesson  incarnatum. 

1896,  July  25  ;  Vol.    L.,  p.  62. 
Stenorrhynchus  speciosus. 

18M4,  June  14  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  494. 
Stembergia  lutea  and  S.  angustifolia. 

1887,  June  25  ;  Vol.  XXXI. ,  p.  582. 

—  macrantha. 

1895,  Feb.  6  ;  Vol.  XLVIL,  p.  114. 
St'graaphyllon  ciliatum. 

1888,  Feb.  25;    Vol.    XXXIIL,    p. 
170. 

Stobsea  purpurea. 

1879,  Jan.  4;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  12. 

—  G.Jjiini. 

1892,  March  19  ;  Vol.  XLL,  p.  2."'.6. 
Streptoca  pi,  hybrid. 

1892,  Feb.  6  ;  Vol.  XLL,  p.   124. 
Streptocarpus  hybrids. 

1896,  Nov.  14  ;  Vol.  L.,  p.  .■}94. 

—  vars.  of. 

1886,  May  22  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  474. 
Stuartia  pseudo-Camellia. 

1893,  March  4  ;  A'ol.  XLIIL,  p.  172. 

—  virginira. 

1878,  July  13;  Voh  XIV.,  p.  38. 
Sweet  Pea  Vi.let  Queen. 

1877,  Dec.  15  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  568. 
Sweet  Peas,  new. 

1892,  March  12  ;  Vol.  XLL,  p.  2.'?2. 
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T. 

Tecoma  Smitlii. 

1805,  July  13;  Vol.  XLVIII.,  p.  22. 
Tecophylsea  cyanocrocua. 

1881,  July  16  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  62. 
Telopea  speciosissima 

1882,  Nov.  4  ;  Vol  XXII.,  p.  400. 
Tet.'atbeca  ericoides. 

1894,  Sept.  1  ;  Vol.  XLVI.,  p.  200. 
Thalictrum  anemonoides. 

1883,  July  14  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  24;  and 

1885,  July  11;  Vol.  XXVIII  ,  p.  31. 
Thunbergia  grandiHora,  two  forms. 

1895,  March  2  ;  Vol.  XLVIL,  p.  150. 

—  laurifolia. 

1886,  Sept.  25  ;   Vol.  XXX.,  p.  292. 

—  lilaoea. 

1893,  May  27  ;  Vol.  XLIII.,  p.  440  ; 
and  1894,   March   31  ;    Vol.  XLV., 
p.  262. 
Tigridia  Pavonia  alba. 

1884,  Jan.  5 ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  6. 

—  Pavonia  flava. 

1896,  July  11  ;  Vol.  L.,  p.  22. 

—  Pavonia  grandiflora. 

1879,  Feb.  15;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  142. 
Tillandsia  Lindeni  (vera). 

1876,  Nov.  11  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  466. 

—  Lindeni. 

1880,  Jan.  17  ;  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  60. 
Toadflax,  Alpine. 

1885,  July  26  ;  Vol.  XXVIII.,  p.  90. 
Torenia  Bailloni. 

1879,  Feb.  8  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  122. 

—  Fournieri. 

1877,  Dec.  29  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  616. 
Toxicophleea  spectabilis. 

1877,  July  7;  Vol.  XII ,  p.  14. 
Tiicliopilia  brevis. 

1897,  May  22  ;  Vol.  LI.,  p.  370. 
Tricyrtis  hirta  ;  2,  T.  nigra. 

1890,  April  18  ;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  290. 
Trillium  grandiflotum. 

1883,  July  14  ;  Vol.   XXIV.,  p.  24  ; 

and  1891,  Sept.  5  ;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  222, 
Triteleia  uniflora. 

1885,  Dec.  5  ;  Vol.  XXVIII.,  p.  588. 
Tritoma  Macowani. 

1877,  Aug.  4  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  112. 
Tritonia  aurea  imperialis  and  T.  aurea  niaculata. 

1893,  Nov.  18;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  402. 
Trollius  europa?us  and  T.  e.  aurantiacus 

1891,  Aug.  1;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  102. 
Tropasolum  Hermine  QrashoflF. 

18B1,  Oct.  15  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  398. 

—  polyphyllum  and  T.  specinsum. 

1878,  May  11  ;  Vol.  XIIL,  p.  442. 
Tulipa  australis. 

1887,  Dec.  17  ;  Vol.  XXXIL,  p.  561. 

—  Boutrin  d'Or. 

1895.  Oct.  12;  Vol.  XLVIII.,  p.  282. 

—  elegans,  T.  retroliexa,  and  T.  viridiflora. 

1887,  Dec.  3  ;  Vol.  XXXIL,  p.  514. 

—  Gesneriana,  forms  of. 

1893,  Dec.  9  ;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  5.34. 


Tulipa  Greigi.   1877,  May  12;  Vol.  XL,  p.  380. 

—  Greigi  and  var. 

1896,  Sept.  19  ;  Vol.  L.,  p.  230. 

—  Kolpakowskiana  and  T.  Leichtlini. 

1891,  Aug.  22;  Vol.  XL.,  p.  174. 

—  Ostrowskyana,     T.     fragrans,     and      T. 

1894,  June  9  ;  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  486. 

—  Picotee. 

1895,  Oct.  12;  Vol.  XLVIII.,  p.  282. 

—  vitellina. 

1889,  Dec.  7  ;  Vol.  XXXVI. ,  p.  530. 
Tulip  Golden  Eagle. 

1896,  May  16  ;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  364. 
Tulips,  old  garden. 

1888,  Oct.  6;  Vol.  XXX IV.,  p.  324. 
Tydsea  Madame  Heine. 

1888,  Nov.  10;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  440. 

—  Robert  le  Diable. 

1879,  May  10  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  376. 

u. 

TJrceolina  pendula. 

1888,  May  12 ;  Vol.  XXXIII.,  p.  436. 
Ursiuia  pulchra  var.  aurea. 

1890,  April  20;  Vol.  XXXVII  ,  p. 
392. 

Tltricularia  Endresi. 

1880,  Oct.  30  ;  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  432. 

—  longifolia. 

1897,  Aug.  21  ;  Vol.  LIL,  p.  142. 

—  montana. 

1882,  Dec.  2  ;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  486. 
Tlvularia  sessilifolia. 

1883,  July  14  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  24. 

V. 

Vallota  purpurea  magnifica. 

1886,  Sept.  11  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  244. 
Vanda  ccerulea. 

1882,  April  15;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  254. 

—  Hookeriana. 

1883,  Jan.  6  ;  Vol.  XXIIL,  p.  10. 

—  insignis  and  var.  Schruederiana. 

1884,  March  1  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  168. 

—  Kimballiana. 

1890,  Apr.  5  ;  Vol.  XXXVII. ,  p.  324. 

—  lamellata  Boxalli. 

1881,  June  4  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  574. 

—  Sanderiana. 

1884,  Feb.  9;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  104. 
— •     suavis. 

1895,  Apr.  20;  Vol.  XLVIL,  p.  272. 

1892,  Sept.  24  ;  Vol.  XLIL,  p.  270. 

—  tricolor  Patersoni. 

1883,  Feb.  10  ;  Vol.  XXIIL,  p.  134. 
Verbascum  phlomoide.s. 

1885,  Feb.  28  ;  Vol.  XXVII ,  p  172. 
Verbenas,  new. 

1879,  March  15  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  222. 
Veronica  longifolia  subsessili.s. 

1881,  April  30  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  448. 


Veronica  pinguifolia. 

1885,  Sept.  19 ;  Vol.  XXVIIL,  p.  292. 

—  Purple  Queen. 

1894,  June  16  ;  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  506. 
Vesicaria  grasca. 

1880,  Oct.  2  ;  Vol.  XVIII. ,  p.  332. 

—  minor  fl. -pi. 

1896,  Aug.  8  ;  Vol.  L.,  p.  102. 
ViUarsia  nymphseoides. 

1895,  Oct.  19;  Vol.  XLVIII.,  p.  200. 
Viola  bicolor. 

1882,  Oct.  28  ;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  378. 

—  pedata. 

1887,  Feb.  19  ;  Vol.  XXXL,  p.  168. 
Violets,  double. 

1885,  June  27  ;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  598. 

w. 

Wahlenbergia  pumiliorum. 

1893,  Jan.  28  ;  Vol.  XLIII.,  p.  68. 

—  saxioola. 

1888,  Dec.  15 ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  558. 
Waldsteinia  trifolia. 

1889,  Aug.  3  ;  Vol.  XXXVI. ,  p.  102. 
Water  Lilies,    two :   1,    Nymphiea   Marliacea 

albida  ;  2,  N.  Robinsoni. 

1897,  Dec.  4  ;  Vol.  LIL,  p.  444. 
Wa<sonia  angusta. 

1893,  Aug.  19  ;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  104. 
Watsonias,  a  group  of. 

1880,  May  1  ;  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  390. 
Weigelas,  group  of. 

1880,  May  8  ;  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  410. 


Xantboceras  sorbifolia. 

1876,  Dec.  18  ;  Vol.  VIII. ,  p.  524. 
Xeropbyllum  asphodeloides. 

1891,  June  0;  Vol.  XXXIX.,  p.  520. 

Y. 

Yucca  Treculeana. 

1877,  Oct.  0  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  328. 


Zauscbneria  califomica. 

1887,  Jan.  8  ;  Vol.  XXXI  ,  p.  28. 
Zenobia  speciosa  pulverulenta. 

1883,  Dec.  29  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  572. 
Zepbyranthes  Candida. 

1890,  Feb.  8  ;  Vol.  XXX VII., p.  154. 

—  carinata. 

1888,  Jan.  7  ;  Vol.  XXXIII.,  p.  10. 

—  rosea  and  Z.  tubispatha. 

1877,  July  28  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  88. 
Zinnias,  French  pompon. 

1880,  Sept.  18  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  270. 
Zygcpetalum  crinitum. 

1892,  Aug.  13  ;  Vol.  XLIL,  p.  140. 

—  Gautieri. 

1890,  Feb.  15  ;  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  118. 

—  Wailesianum. 

1894,  May  12  ;  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  390. 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM    HARRYANUM. 

Dri!i>(!  the  ten  or  twelve  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  late  Mr.  Horsman,  of  Marks 
Tey,  imported  this  line  species  it  has  rapidly 
advanced  in  favour,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  ( )rchids.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  beautiful,  the  disposition  of  colour 
being  unusual  in  the  genus.  From  a  pale  gi'een 
pseudo-bulb  it  throws  up  tall  semi- erect  scapes 
of  Hower,  these  varying  somewhat  in  size  and 
colour.  Good  forms  have  the  blossoms  each 
upwards  of  3  inches  across,  the  ground  colour 
of  ihe  sepals  and  petals  chocolate-brown,  irre- 
gularly streaked  with  bright  yellow.  The  latter 
have  in  many  cases  a  large  white  area  at  the 
base,  this  being  lined  with  bright  purple.  The 
lip  is  principally  white,  lines  and  bars  of  purple 
radiating  from  the  centre,  where  there  is  often 
a  fine  yellow  crest.  It  is  a  Colombian  species, 
and  therefore  does  not  require  any  great  amount 
of  lieat,  but  I  have  always  found  that  newly- 
imported  plants  for  the  first  season,  or  even 
two  seasons,  make  a  far  better  growth  and 
larger  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  house  kept  nearly  as 
warm  as  the  Cattleya  house.  They  get  a 
better  hold  upon  the  compost,  and  this  is  very 
important,  for  unless  an  Orchid  takes  with  a 
will  to  its  adopted  home  the  first  season  or  two 
the  probability  is  it  never  will. 

0.  Uarryanum  is  not  a  difficult  species  to 
grow  when  well  established,  but  it  is  always 
well  to  keep  it  healthy,  for  once  out  of  health 
it  is  ditticult  to  bring  it  back  again.  Often 
fine  plants  have  been  ruined  by  overflowering, 
the  plants  being  allowed  to  perfect  and  carry 
the  large,  vigorous  spikes  that  are  produced  from 
healthy  plants  before  they  are  properly  esta- 
blished. It  is  not  always  they  do  so,  and  the 
probability  is  that  a  good  deal  depends  upon 
the  time  of  year  the  plants  are  collected.  Often 
newly-imported  plants  push  up  poor  spikes,  but 
these  do  not  distre.ss  the  plants  much,  and  the 


latter  go  on  and  increase  in  vigour  annually  ; 
whereas  a  fine  healthy  plant  may  throw  up  a 
large  spike  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  on  until 
it  fades,  will  paralyse  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
so  weakening  it  that  years  of  careful  culture 
are  necessary  to  bring  it  round.  Far  better  cut 
the  spikes  as  soon  as  the  flowers  open,  or  even 
pinch  them  out  and  let  the  plant  gather 
strength  before  flowering  at  all.  It  is  always 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  end  to  purchase  fairly 
strong  and  large  plants  of  this  species,  for 
though  the  small  bits  sometimes  ofl'ered  seem 
remarkably  cheap,  they  are  not  really  so,  and 
they  will  be  many  years  before  they  reach 
flowering  size,  if  ever  they  do.  Being  a  fairly 
free-rooting  species,  the  pots  may  be  of  medium 
size.  The  best  material  should  be  used  for  pot- 
ting, equal  parts  of  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum 
Moss  being  a  good  mixture.  Place  this  thinly 
and  firmly,  with  plenty  of  finely  broken  crocks 
over  free  drainage.  Plants  well  potted  will 
remain  two  years,  or  even  three,  without  need- 
ing any  further  disturbance,  so  room  may  be 
left  for  two  years'  growth  at  least  before  the 
bulbs  reach  the  riui.  O.  Harryanum  requires 
ample  moisture  when  well  established,  and  as 
soon  as  the  roots  have  taken  a  firm  hold  and 
one  pseudo-bulb  has  been  made,  the  plant  may 
go  to  a  rather  cooler  house.  Such  an  one  as 
suits  O.  grande  and  O.  citrosmum  will  do  it 
well.  Not  only  the  roots,  but  the  head  of  the 
plants  must  be  kept  moist  while  growing,  and 
for  this  reason  light  dewings  from  the  syringe 
are  very  helpful  in  dry,  hot  weather.  In  no 
case  must  the  least  sign  of  shrivelling  take 
place,  this  being  very  weakening  to  the  plants 
and  leading  to  small  growths  and  puny  flower- 
spikes.  Less  moisture  is  needed,  of  course, 
when  the  plants  are  at  rest,  but  as  they  are 
not  very  constant  in  their  time  of  growing  and 
resting,  no  exact  time  can  be  laid  down.  A 
plant  i-esting  in  autumn  would  naturally  need 
more  water  than  when  resting  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  while  by  the  same  token,  a  growing 
plant  in  winter  needs  more  care  in  watering 
than  when  growing  during  the  summer  months. 


VANDA  CCERULEA. 
There  is  not  among  the  many  fine  species  flower- 
ing at  this  dull  season  of  the  year  a  more  striking 
Orchid  than  V.  ccerulea.  Its  azure-blue  flowers  are 
always  admired,  either  on  the  plants  or  when 
cut.  It  is  usually  considered  a  somewhat  ditti- 
cult plant  to  keep  in  good  health  for  many  years 
after  importation.  It  grows  freely  enough  for  the 
first  two  years  in  almost  any  position,  but  it  is 
generally  after  that  period  that  any  difiiculty  is 
experienced.  This  difficulty  may  be  overcome 
with  a  little  forethought.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
too  liberal  supply  of  water  and  high  temperature 
we  so  often  give  the  plants  during  the  resting 
season  must  account  for  the  destruction  of  the 
majority  of  the  plants  that  are  imported  annuallj-. 
Is  it  to  follow  that,  because  this  is  an  evergreen 
species  and  coming  from  the  Khasia  Hills,  its 
reiiuirements  are  met  by  keeping  the  plants  in  a 
growing  atmosphere  throughout  the  whole  season 
of  the  year,  and  thus  attempting  to  induce  un- 
natural growth  ?  In  my  opinion  this  is  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  made  in  its  culture.  I  find 
that  if  the  plants  are  treated  with  due  con- 
sideration during  the  resting  and  growing  seasons 
there  is  no  Vanda  that  gives  a  better  return  or 
is  less  ditticult  to  manage.  I  usually  add  some 
Moss  to  the  plants  in  March,  when  they  are 
removed  from  their  winter  or  resting  quarters 
into  the  East  India  house,  where  they  are  sus- 
pended near  the  roof  glass  in  baskets.  They  get 
a  good  watering  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
attended  to,  after  which  they  are  kept  in  a  reason- 
ably dry  condition  until  growth  and  root  action 
set  in.  Then  the  plants  are  liberally  supplied 
with  both  atmospheric  and  root  moisture,  which 
is  continued  right  up  to  the  time  the  flower- 
spikes  appear  and  continued  until  the  blooms 
have  been  removed.  The  plants  are  then  gradu- 
ally worked  into  cooler  quarters  and  a  drier 
condition  of  the  roots  is  maintained.  One  of 
the  best  positions  that  can  be  given  during  the 
resting  season  is  a  vinery  w  here  there  is  always  a 
free  circulation  of  air  and  from  which  frost  is 
excluded.  The  watering  will  be  the  principal 
item  to  be  considered.  Especial  care  is  required 
in  dull,  cold  weather,  for  the  least  excess  of 
moisture  at  the  root  during  such  conditions  is 
liable  to  cause  tho  dreaded  black  spot  on  the 
foliage.     This     Vanda    does     net    produce     its 
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flowers  satisfactorily  in  the  London  area,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  dull,  smoky  atmosphere  to 
■which  we  are  subject.  The  flowers  do  not  come 
nearly  so  fine  in  point  of  colour  as  we  see  them 
in  a  purer  atmosphere  and  under  favourable  con- 
ditions. I  have  had  flowers  of  what  I  have 
known  to  be  exceptionally  fine  varieties  come 
almost  paper-white  when  the  outside  conditions 
have  been  dull  and  sunless.  H.  J.  C. 


Epidendrum  inversum.— The  pretty  whitish 
and  purple  flowers  of  this  species  make  it  worth 
a  place  in  all  collections  where  variety  is  looked 
for.  The  plant  is  easily  grown,  and  if  properly 
treated  flowers  freely  enough,  though  it  is  not 
unusual  in  some  places  for  it  to  remain  year  after 
year  without  showing  a  flower-spike.  This  is 
owing  to  giving  too  much  heat  and  moisture  and 
insufficient  light  after  the  growth  is  made  up,  for 
it  is  as  fond  of  light  and  air  as  are  the  evergreen 
Dendrobiums. 

Miltonia  Lataarckiana  (M.  Candida  x  M. 
Clowesi). — This  is  a  natural  hybrid.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  deep  brown,  barred  and  tipped 
with  bright  yellow,  with  some  purple  at  the  base. 
The  front  half  of  the  lip  is  pure  white,  with  a 
broad  blotch  of  purple  in  the  centre.  There  are 
several  prominentlj-  raised  ridges  at  the  base, 
white,  shading  to  purple.  The  habit  of  growth 
has  the  intermediate  character  of  both  the  parents. 
A  plant  with  two  spikes  of  flowers  and  buds  was 
recently  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  from  Sir  T. 
Lawrence's  collection. — S. 

Cypripedium  Leeanum.— This  lovely  hybrid 
is  still  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  showy.  The 
tine  dorsal  sepal  has  a  small  bright  green  area  at 
the  base,  from  the  centre  of  which  a  line  of  spots 
reaches  nearly  to  the  apex,  the  rest  of  the  seg- 
ment being  pure  white,  the  lower  part  having 
many  small  purple  spots.  The  petals  are  yel- 
lowish, streaked  with  brownish  purple,  wavy  on 
the  edge,  and  the  pouch  is  yellowish  brown.  The 
plant  is  one  of  the  best  growers  and  thrives  well 
in  an  intermediate  house.  Its  parents  are  C. 
insigne  and  C.  Spicerianum,  the  original  plant 
having  been  raised  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery, 
where  it  flowered  in  1884. 

Lselia  Dormaniana. — The  habit  and  flowers 
of  this  Lslia  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  any 
other,  and  apart  from  this  it  is  a  pretty  species 
that  ought  to  be  freely  represented  in  all  collec- 
tions of  Orchids.  It  is  not  of  the  strongest  con- 
stitution, but  still  with  ordinary  care  it  may  be 
induced  to  grow  satisfactorily  and  flower  freely. 
It  should  not  be  given  too  large  a  pot,  for  the 
roots,  though  fairly  fleshy,  do  not  seem  able  to 
push  through  a  great  thickness  of  compressible 
compound.  The  ordinary  Cattleya  house  tempe- 
rature suits  it  well,  and  no  special  treatment 
beyond  careful  watching  of  its  growth  and  rest- 
ing seasons  is  necessary.  The  flowers  are  a 
brownish  or  olive  tint  in  the  sepals  and  petals, 
these  being  marked  purple,  the  lip  bright  rose 
and  purple,  an  effective  bit  of  colouring. 

Lselia  anceps  Schroederiana  and  Schroe- 
dera-.  — In  "  H.  J.  C.'s"  note  on  L.  anceps  alba 
(Oct.  15,  p.  296)  he  refers  to  this  variety  in  Mrs. 
Lea's  collection  at  Parkiield  as  .Schrcedera-.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  was  but  a  slip  of  his  pen,  but  as  there 
are  yet  many  who  are  noti  aware  that  the  differ- 
ence in  termination  of  the  specific  adjective 
entirely  alters  the  case,  and  means  two  varieties, 
very  distinct  from  each  other,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
refer  to  it  ere  the  anceps  season  commences.  L. 
a.  Schri.eder:e  is  a  dark  form  of  good  proportions 
with  a  very  dark  small  lip  ;  its  petals  and  sepals 
have  dark  tips,  shading  to  light  rose  at  bases. 
Schrcfderiana  is  a  white  form  that  came  with 
Stella  and  Sanderiana.  It  is  pure  white  every- 
where with  the  exception  of  the  crimson  lines  in 
the  tube  of  the  lip  and  the  pale  yellow  ground 
colour  on  which  they  are  pencilled  ;  its  lip  is 
large,  broad  and  flat.  This  description  will  read 
the  same  as  that  for  Stella,  and  in  colour  there  is 
no  difference.  The  distinction  lies  in  form.  Stella 
has  a  long-stalked  lip,  an  extension  of  the  ordinary 
dark  anceps  lip.     L.  a.   Schrtederiana  has  a  very 


broad,  almost  oblong  ovate  lip,  with  no  stalk  to  it. 
Moreover  it  has  the  peculiar  overlap  of  the  side 
and  front  lobes  at  their  junction  more  marked 
than  in  any  form  of  anceps  I  ever  saw.  Having 
studied  L.  anceps  specially,  I  can  fully  appre- 
ciate how  easily  mistakes  may  be  made  by 
those  who  only  superficially  observe  the  many 
forms  that  have  been  named.  It  would  have 
been  far  better  had  Reichenbach  not  named 
Sanderiana  as  a  species.  Had  he  called  it  Daw- 
soniana  var.  pacifica  (it  comes  off  the  Pacific  or 
western  slope  of  Mexico)  he  would  have  done 
better,  as  no  one  who  looks  at  the  two  can  find  out 
any  difference  which  is  enough  to  make  another 
species  of  it.  It  is  only  a  geographical  form  of 
Dawsoniana.  There  are  those  who  rely  on  the 
shape  of  the  latter  to  make  it  distinct  from  the 
former.  Is  not  a  bad  form  from  Fusagamga  as 
much  Odontoglossum  crispum  as  a  fine  form  from 
that  very  elastic   place,  Pacho  ? — De  B.  Craw- 

SIIAT. 

NOTSS  AND  QUESTIONS.— ORCHIDS. 


Odontoglossum      Sehrcederianum.  —  On 

page  297  "  Stelis  "  mixes  two  distinct  plants  in  one 
name.  The  Odontoglossum  is  a  supposed  hybrid  found 
in  Colombia,  thought  by  Reichenbach  to  be  between 
( ).  tripudians  and  0.  Pescatorei ;  it  is  a  unique  plant 
in  Baron  Scliroeder's  collection.  The  Miltonia  comes 
from  Central  America.  Under  M.  Schroederiana  in 
Veitch's  "  Jtfanuiil  of  Orchids  "  this  prevalent  error 
is  pointed  out.  Both  plants  are  recorded  there  in 
proper  positions. — De  B.  Crawsbay. 

Dendrobium  Parish!.— This  variety  is  quite 
unsuitable  for  pot  culture  on  account  of  the  horizontal 
character  of  its  growth.  If  small  plants  in  pots  are 
stood  near  the  pathw.iy,  they  are  almost  sure  to  come 
to  grief  if  knocked  by  the  hand  or  coat.  The  best 
receptacle  for  them  is  a  basket  or  pan,  this  being  sus- 
pended from  the  roof.  I  hare  found  that  it  requires 
thorough  ripening  ere  it  will  flower  at  all  freely.  I 
once  had  a  plant  which  for  yea's  refused  to  Bower 
when  given  the  usual  Dendrobe  treatment.  At  length 
I  placed  it  as  soon  as  growth  was  conipleteJ  in  a  Pino 
stove  and  gave  it  a  thoi'ough  baking.  The  foUowirg 
spring  it  bloomed. — J.  C.  N. 


Flower  Garden. 


FORMING  A  BOG  GARDEN. 

I  HAVE  a  shady  corner  at  the  angle  of  north  and 
west  walls  at  the  end  of  a  lawn.  I  want  to  make 
a  bog  garden  of  it.  There  are  about  4  or  .5 
square  yards.  How  shall  I  go  to  work  ?  Is  it 
necessary  to  put  in  a  cement  bottom  ?  The  soil 
is  rather  stiff  and  retentive. — A.  E.  Gibb.s. 

*,*  The  position  named  appears  a  capital  one 
for  the  suggested  bog  garden,  and  with  a  selection 
of  suitable  plants  could  be  made  a  most  attractive 
spot.  The  "shady  corner"  referred  to  will 
accommodate  many  good  things,  though  a  shady 
place  is  not  an  absolute  necessity,  so  far  as  life  is 
concerned,  but  it  is  material  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  flowering  subjects  which,  in  every  garden, 
it  is  desired  to  retain  as  long  as  possible.  There 
is  no  food  for  plants  in  a  cement  bottom,  there  is 
no  drainage,  and  unless  the  drainage  is  made 
accurately  a  possible  stagnation  of  the  whole  is 
neither  improbable  nor  impossible.  Moreover,  it 
is  an  added  expense,  from  which  no  adequate 
return  is  likely  to  ensue,  and  it  may,  therefore, 
be  dismissed  altogether  from  the  subject.  As  no 
idea  is  given  concerning  the  moisture  supply,  I 
take  it  such  is  forthcoming  either  as  an  overflow 
from  an  adjacent  fountain  basin,  or  it  can  be  laid 
on  and,  therefore,  placed  under  control.  For  pre- 
sent purposes  I  will  assume  it  is  under  control. 
This  being  so,  "  A.  E.  G."  may  go  to  work  in  the 
following  manner :  Excavate  the  original  soil 
for  the  space  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  area  at 
disposal  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  sloping  the  re- 
mamder  to  the  sides  all  around  in  such  a  way  that 
the  shallowest  portion  could  be  given  8  inches  or 
0  inches  of  prepared  soil,  and  allowing  that  the 
surface-level  of  the  bed    shall   be    4    inches    or 


6  inches  below  the  ordinary  surrounding  level.  In 
this  way  the  rainfall  is  secured  and  is  often  help- 
ful. A  moderate  firming  when  in  a  moist  state 
will  make  the  bed  sufficiently  secure  for  retaining 
the  moisture.  In  the  lowest  part  of  the  bad, 
4  inches  to  6  inches  of  clinkers,  broken  pots, 
&c. ,  may  be  placed  for  the  sake  of  drainage, 
and,  if  possible,  a  slow  drain  may  be  also 
connected  therewith  to  take  superfluous  mois- 
ture. This  to  some  may  seem  a  sort  of  con- 
tradiction to  the  term  "  bog,"  which  naturally  is 
more  or  less  always  of  a  swampy  nature.  The 
artificially  arranged  bog  bed  differs  from  the 
swamp  or  bog  in  nature,  chiefly  by  devoting  acres 
to  perhaps  a  solitary  species  or  genus,  whereas  the 
artificial  bog  is  an  endeavour  to  grow  in  a  few 
yards  some  fifty  or  more  species,  all  more  or  less 
moisture-loving,  but  not  in  the  same  degree. 
Experience,  too,  has  shown  that  artificially  sup- 
plied moisture  is  best  for  the  subjects  when  a 
more  or  less  frequent  and  constant  change  is 
going  on,  though  at  a  comparatively  slow  rate. 
Again,  a  shallow  piece  of  soil  held  constantly  in 
artificial  saturation  will  not  long  grow  plants  well ; 
the  initial  cost,  therefore,  of  the  drainage  suggested 
will  be  much  best  in  the  end.  With  the  drainage 
inserted,  a  few  thickly-cut  grass  turves  should 
cover  the  whole,  grass  side  down,  and  be  tightly 
trodden  in  position.  Should  this  Vje  deemed  in- 
sufficient, an  inch  or  two  of  the  original  retentive 
soil  will  assist  a  slower  percolation  of  the  mois- 
ture through  the  turves  to  the  drainage. 

With  such  preparation  an  ideal  spot  will  be 
formed  for  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  shade 
and  moisture-loving  plants.  The  sloping  sides  of 
the  bed  will  need  no  such  preparation,  as  the 
drainage  is  secured  to  this  portion  by  the  deeper 
central  section.  All  is  now  ready  for  the  prepared 
soil.  For  the  deeper  part,  peat,  roughly  broken, 
may  be  used  for  the  bottom,  taking  care  to  rid  it 
of  Bracken  roots  where  such  exist.  The  remainder 
may  be  in  the  following  proportion  :  Rough  psat 
and  half-decayed  leaf-soil  in  about  equal  parts,  a 
sixth  part  of  good  turfy  loam,  with  a  free  addition  of 
sharp  sand  and  old  mortar  rubbish  passed  through 
a  half-inch  sieve.  Such  a  soil  is  suggested  in  the 
face  of  the  position  given,  and  the  exceptional 
opportunities  thereby  afforded  for  accommodating 
some  of  the  best  Lilies,  otherwise  many  bog  plants 
are  as  perfectly  happy  in  wet  loam  as  in  any  soil. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  soil  best  calculated  to 
grow  a  variety  of  things.  The  whole  of  the  soil 
should  be  made  tolerably  firm  and  sufficient  given 
to  allow  of  settling  and  decay  consequent  upon 
saturation.  In  the  shallower  parts,  or  at  least,  a 
portion,  the  soil  may  be  peat,  loam  and  leaf-soil 
in  equal  parts,  with  an  addition  of  sand.  Pro- 
vided no  better  means  are  at  hand,  such  a  bed 
may  be  amply  supplied  with  moisture  from  a  per- 
forated pipe  around  the  margin  and  in  one  or 
more  directions  across  the  centre  of  the  bed. — 
E.  J.  

Propagating  Acantholimons.  —  Coming 
across  Mr.  F.  H.  Neve's  note  in  your  issue  of 
August  13,  describing  how  he  successfully  in- 
creases A.  venustum,  1  told  the  grower  who  has 
charge  of  the  alpine  plants  here.  He  said 
nothing,  but  led  me  to  a  cool  Orchid  house,  and 
there  showed  me  a  pan  with  about  fifty  cuttings 
of  four  different  species  of  Acantholimon  looking 
the  picture  of  health.  These  cuttings,  single 
rosettes,  with  half  an  inch  of  stem  to  each,  from 
which  the  leaves  were  removed,  were  taken  in 
June  and  dibbled  into  a  layer  of  1  inch  of  sharp 
river-sand,  underneath  which  the  pan  contained 
a  suitable  compost  for  the  young  roots  to  pene- 
trate into.  The  pan  was  placed  close  to  the  glass 
in  the  Orchid  bouse  (but  in  a  position  where  the 
sun  could  reach  only  for  a  short  time),  covered 
over  with  a  pane  of  glass,  and  given  an  occa- 
sional very  slight  sprinkling.  When  signs  of 
growth  appeared  the  glass  covering  was  gradu- 
ally removed.  Out  of  the  whole  lot  only  five 
failures  were  indicated  by  vacant  spaces.  Another 
pan  contained  cuttings  of  Armeria  ci^spitosa, 
likewise  a  troublesome  plant  to  strike.  These 
also  were  doing  well.—  E.  Heinrioh,  Mtinkh. 
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DELPHINIUM  SULPHUREUM  (ZALIL). 

TnK  ailvont  of  tlie  yellow-flowered  Larkspur 
created  an  amount  of  surprise  on  a  par  perhaps 
with  the  lirst  announcement  of  the  scarlet  kind, 
when  the  latter,  in  the  shape  of  D.  nudicaulc, 
made  its  appearance  many  years  ago.  The 
point  in  common  between  the  two  species  now 
mentioned,  wliile  ditl'ering  widely  in  colour,  in 
hahit  and  stature,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  simi- 
lar treatment  is  necessary,  and  both  species  are 
possessed  of  a  somewhat  similar  tuberous  kind 
of  root.  As  may  bo  gathered  by  a  glance  at  the 
accompanying  illustration,  the  species  is  some- 
what tall  and  freely  and  distinctly  branched. 
In  this  latter  respect  it  is  quite  unique,  as  it 
does  not  form  one  strong  central  spike,  with 
numerous  smaller  as  well  as  much  later  lateral 
brandies,  as  in  the  florists'  kinds  generally,  but 
instead  inclines  from  the  first  to  develop  what 
is  obviously  characteristic  of  the  species,  a 
decidedly  forked  habit  of  growth  and  flowering. 
All  this  is  well  shown  in  the  picture,  and 
equally  so  the  a]iparent  absence  of  foliage, 
winch,  to  say  the  least,  is  an  unfortunate  draw- 
back in  a  plant  so  uniipie  and  yet  so  amenable 
to  culture  in  Britisli  gardens.  Would-be 
growers  of  the  plant  will  doubtless  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  plant  possesses  the  valuable 
characteristics  of  seeding  freely  as  well  as 
flowering  freely.  At  the  same  time  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  only  in  exceptional 
seasons  and  in  the  earliest  flowered  examples 
is  there  much  hope  even  in  the  south  of 
England  of  obtaining  anything  like  a  full 
crop  of  seeds.  The  latter  are,  however,  to  be 
purchased  at  a  cheap  rate  from  specialists  in 
hardy  seeds,  which  fact  will  make  the  plant 
wortli  growing  freely  and  in  groups  in  various 
positions  in  the  garden.  It  will,  however,  be 
advisable  to  select  rather  sheltered  positions, 
owing  to  the  manner  of  growth  and  the  widely- 
spreading  habit  of  the  inflorescence.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  hill  districts  of 
Afghanistan,  where  it  is  found  in  a  wild  state 
covering  large  areas. 

One  of  the  good  features  of  the  species,  so  far 
as  concerns  its  culture  in  our  gardens,  is  its 
freedom  of  flowering,  an  unusual  characteristic 
of  these  tuberous  kinds.  To  make  sure  of 
flowering  plants,  however,  it  is  best  to  treat 
it  as  an  annual,  sowing  the  seeds  in  a  warm 
manure  frame  quite  early  in  each  year.  As  soon 
as  the  seedlings  are  up  and  of  suflicient  size, 
give  a  liberal  shift  into  4-inch  pots  in  good  soil, 
made  rather  sandy  and  light.  In  the  month  of 
May  the  plants  may  be  put  out  in  groups  in 
warm,  sheltered  positions  in  the  garden,  half-a- 
dozen  or  so  plants  making  a  fine  feature  when 
in  flower.  A  few  of  the  more  vigorous  seedlings 
may  flower  the  first  season,  but  the  best  results 
are  secured  when  the  flowering  is  delayed  till  the 
next  year.  The  flowers  are  generally  so  abun- 
dant that  tlie  plants  are  more  or  less  exhausted. 
At  the  same  time,  if  the  winter  prove  a  mild 
one,  a  few  of  the  roots  may  survive,  it  protected 
by  leaves  or  a  handful  of  cocoa-nut  fibre.  During 
the  past  summer  the  plant  has  been  shown  in 
capital  condition  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. — E.  J. 

Mr.  M.  Kingsley,  Bourne  Orchard,  Hert- 
ford, sends  us  the  following  note  re  this 
Delphinium  :  — 

I  send  you  a  photograph  of  a  group  of 
Delphinium  sulphureum  in  the  rock  garden  here. 
The  plants  were  grown  from  seed  sown  in 
January,  1897,  and  are  now  flowering  for  the  first 
time.  The  largest  is  over  6  feet  high.  They 
have  received  very  little  care  beyond  occasional 
watering  and  a  dressing  of  manure,  but  their  suc- 
cess has  given  a  special  charm  to  that  part  of  the 
garden. 


LILIUM  OCHROLEUCUM. 

(L.  SULrUl'KEUM.) 

The  opening  up  of  some  parts  of   Burmah  a  few 

years  ago  was  the  means  of  introducing  a  few 
distinct  Lilies  into  British  gardens,  the  first  to 
(lower  being  the  striking  L.  nopalenso,  which  was 
so  different  from  previous  descriptions  of  it,  as 
well  us  from  any  other  Lily  in  cultivation,  that  it 
attracted  a  very  great  share  of  attention  when 
first  exhibited.     After  that  came  the  magnificent 


Part  of  a  'jroup  of  VelpJiiyiium  sulphureum  {Zdlil).    From  a  pjiotograph 
sent  1)1/  Mr.  Kingsley,  Bourne  Orchard,  Hertford. 


Lily  figured  on  page  2o9  as  L.  oohroleucum,  also 
totally  distinct  from  anything  else.  The  nomen- 
clature of  this  aroused  a  good  deal  of  controversy, 
as  when  first  flowered  by  Messrs.  Low  it  was 
named  by  Mr.  Baker  Lilium  Wallichianum  super- 
bum,  a  very  inappropriate  name  for  a  Lily  that 
dill'ered  in  nearly  every  partieularfromL.  Wallichia- 
num. I  pointed  this  out  at  the  time  and  suggested 
it  might  be  the  L.  ochroleucum  of  Wallich,  which 
has  been  referred  to  L.  nepalense,  but  it  is  car 


tainly  diliicult  to  understand  that  a  botanist  of 
Wallich's  experience  should  over  have  given  the 
specific  name  of  ochroleucum  to  the  Nepaul  Lily, 
while  it  might  be  appropriately  bestowed  upon  that 
[iroviously  known  as  L.  Wallichianum  supcrbum. 
However,  further  controversy  was  silenced  by  Mr. 
Baker  reconsidering  his  previous  decision,  and 
assigning  the  Lily  specific  rank  under  the  name  of 
L.  sulphureum,  which  must  therefore  now  be 
regarded  as  the  correct  name  of  this  stately  Lily. 
Its  prominent  characteristics  are  well  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  page  259, 
where  several  of  its 
most  distinctive  fea- 
tures may  be  noted. 
I'articularly  prominent 
is  the  great  number  of 
its  rather  narrow  leaves, 
the  presence  of  bulbils 
in  the  axils  thereof,  the 
large  massive  flowers, 
and  the  bold  and  strik- 
ing appearance  of  the 
entire  specimen.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  is 
a  kind  of  ochre-yellow 
in  the  interior  of  the 
tube,  the  recurved  por- 
tion being  of  "a  milk- 
white  hue.  The  three 
outer  segments  are 
usually  tinged  with 
purple  on  the  exterior, 
but  this  feature  varies 
a  good  deal  according 
to  the  amount  of  ex- 
posure they  have  re- 
ceived. The  leaves, 
too,  in  a  young  stale 
are  tinged  with  reddish 
brown.  The  bulbs  of 
this  species  are  large, 
compactly  built,  and  of 
a  deep  brownish  colour, 
a  tint  but  little  repre- 
sented among  its  im- 
mediate allies.  The 
before  -  mentioned  bul- 
bils in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  are  particularly 
interesting,  as  this 
species  is  the  only  one 
belonging  to  the  Euli- 
rion  or  tube  -  flowered 
group  of  Lilies  in  which 
this  feature  occurs.  In 
this  the  bulbils  are  a 
good  deal  larger  than 
those  of  the  Tiger  Lily, 
which  is  the  best  known 
example  in  our  gardens 
of  this  peculiarity.  I 
was  extremely  pleased 
to  hear  that  this  grand 
Lily  had  withstood  the 
last  two  winters  in  the 
open  ground  in  Dorset, 
and  hope  it  will  con- 
tinue to  improve  and 
become  permanently 
established.  It  cer- 
tainly succeeds  much 
better  under  cultivation 
than  any  other  species 
from  the  same  region. 
H.  P. 

Phygelius  capen- 
sis. — I  am  surprised  to 
see  some  doubt  cast  on  the  hardiness  of  this  plant. 
Certainly  it  does  best  in  places  where  the  winters 
are  mild,  that  is  if  it  gets  an  open  position  with 
plenty  of  sunfight,  as  it  then  commences  to 
ilower  earlier  and  keeps  on  throughout  the 
autumn,  besides  which  the  colour  is  brighter  in 
such  places.  As  to  its  hardiness,  I  may  say 
that  it  has  been  grown  here  in  the  open  border 
without  any  protection  for  the  past  eleven  years, 
during  which  perioi  it  has  experienced  a  tem- 
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perature  below  zero  many  times,  and  early  in  1895 
no  less  than  7"  below  for  several  successive  nights, 
which  is  a  test  sufficient  for  most  places,  and  it 
has  always  grown  away  strongly  again  and 
flowered  more  or  less  freely  each  autumn.  It  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  the  soil  is  sandy  and  light. 
One  group  stands  within  a  very  few  inches  of 
water  level,  which  is  not  the  most  desirable 
position  for  the  plant.  It  was  simply  planted 
there  to  test  its  hardiness.— J.  C.  T.,  Limrmere 
Park,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Plumbago  Iiarpentse.— I  have  never  tried 
this  plant  on  a  sunny  wall  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Arnott  (p.  260),  but  can  quite  imagine  that  it 
could  easily  be  made  a  success  in  such  a  position, 
and  I  think  the  suggestion  a  valuable  one.  In  a 
very  dry  border,  the  soil  of  which  is  shallow,  of  a 
peaty  nature  and  filled  with  the  roots  of  shrubs, 
it  is  one  of  the  happiest  of  plants  and  shows  no 
signs  of  distress  even  in  this  dry  season.  Just 
now  it  is  well  in  flower,  and  many  of  the  leaves 
have  assumed  a  brilliant  orange-red  colour.  These 
will  remain  after  the  flowering  is  over  and  con- 
tinue to  make  the  plant  interesting.  Mr.  Arnott 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  difficulties 
found  in  cultivating  it  during  the  early  period 
after  its  introduction,  but  I  think  that  its  scarcity 
even  now  goes  to  prove  that  its  requirements  are 
not  yet  thoroughly  understood.  When  planted 
where  the  soil  remains  moist  for  many  months  of 
the  year,  it  has  a  way  of  dying  out,  and  is  conse- 
quently looked  upon  as  a  diflicult  plant  to  keep, 
but  by  changing  the  position  and  planting  in  a 
dry  and  rather  poor  soil  it  gives  no  trouble.  The 
spot  selected  need  not  be  a  sunny  one,  as  it  does 
well  with  me  in  comparative  shade,  but  the  other 
conditions  for  its  welfare  are  imperative  if  the 
plant  is  to  become  established  and  live  on  for 
years  without  much  care  being  expended  on  it. — 

CORNUBIAN. 

PLANTAIN  LILIES  FAILING  TO  FLOWER. 
I  HAVE  been  growing  Funkia  subcordata  grandi- 
flora  under  a  south  wall,  but  it  does  not  blossom 
freely.  The  flowers  do  not  come  out  well.  Would 
it  do  well  under  a  wall  in  a  half  shady  place  ?— 
W.  W. 

*„*  A  position  "  under  a  south  wall  "  is  too  hot 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  any  of  the  bolder  kinds 
of  Plantain  Lilies  unless  the  soil  is  particularly 
good  and  deep  and  considerable  attention  paid  to 
watering  in  summer.  A  partially  shaded  posi- 
tion would  suit  the  plant  well  provided  the  shade 
is  given  from  a  distance  and  the  soil  not  greatly 
impoverished  by  tree-roots.  All  these  Plantain 
Lilies  are  quite  easily  grown,  and  you  would  do 
well  to  select  a  rather  more  open  spot  if  possible 
with  distant  shade  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
Your  failure  has  more  to  do  with  soil  and  heat  than 
aught  else,  and  suggests  the  desirability  of  a 
rather  deep  bed  at  least  2  feet  of  good  loamy  soil 
rather  holding  than  otherwise,  and  abundantly 
enriched  by  rotten  manure.  It  may  be  well  also  to 
divide  the  plants  and  replant  them  in  one  large 
group,  allowing  a  fair  distance  for  future  develop- 
ment rather  than  replanting  the  example  bodily. 
The  division  may,  however,  prevent  the  flowering 
of  the  plant  for  "a  season.  In  any  case  the  group 
would  show  a  decided  improvement  a  year  later 
by  the  increased  vigour  of  the  crowns,  which  in 
turn  should  flower  the  season  ensuing.  Bold  and 
vigorous  by  nature,  great  rooters,  and  gross 
feeders  also,  these  plants  should  always  be  liber- 
ally dealt  with  if  free-flowering  is  required,  or 
even  where  the  best  results  are  expected  from 
them  even  as  fine-foliaged  plants.  In  the  case  of 
established  clumps,  either  a  liberal  mulching  or 
frequent  soakings  of  liquid  manure  during  winter 
will  prove  beneficial.  In  dividing  large  clumps 
pieces  of  6  inches  or  7  inches  diameter  would  be 
small  enough,  grouping  these  a  foot  asunder  or 
rather  more,  and  so  forming  one  large  irregular 
group.  When  replanting  in  the  open  do  not  bury 
the  crowns  too  deeply,  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  soil 
above  them  being  sufficient,  making  all  quite 
firm.  These  well  planted  with  mulchings  each 
year  would  remain  several  seasons  in  excellent  con- 


dition, and  for  a  space  of  three  or  four  years  con- 
tinue to  improve.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where  there  is  no  lack  of  summer  moisture.  This 
year,  however,  not  a  few  of  such  vigorous  root- 
ing perennials  are  sutt'ering  from  the  want  of 
rain. — Ed. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

The  present  season  seems  likely  to    establish  a 
record  for  the  duration  of  summer-flowering  ten- 
der plants,  as  up  to  the  jiresent  time  (October  20) 
nothing  is  injured,  if  we  except  the  browning  of 
a  few  Dahlia  tips,  and  there  is  still  a  very  fair 
amount  of  bloom.     The   Dahlias  were  only  par- 
tially hurt,  and  it  has  not    interfered  with   the 
flowering  to  any  appreciable   extent  ;   the  back 
blooms  have  pushed  up  quickly,  and  I  am  cutting 
very   fair  supplies  two  and  three  times  a  week. 
Tropjeolums,  both  single  and  double,  and  Helio- 
trope plants,  that  rank  among  the  most  tender, 
are  uninjured,   whilst  hardier  things,  as  Agera- 
tums.    Marguerites,    Fuchsias,     Begonias,    both 
tuberous  and  fibrous,   are  not  only  unhurt,  but 
are  still  quite  a  mass  of  flower.     We  had  .5'',  6°, 
and  7°  of  frost  on  successive  nights  in  September, 
but  everything  was  at  the  time  wonderfully  dry, 
and  so   escaped.     It   is,    however,    quite   certain 
that,  although   one  may  regret  the  necessity  of 
removing   plants  still  well  in  flower,  the  opera- 
tion must  be  performed  if  a  spring  display  is  re- 
quired,   as    those   things   prepared   for   this    are 
more   than   ready  ;   also   where   bulbs  are   to  be 
planted  it  is  quite  time  they  were  in,  and  if  the 
season  is  allowed  to  get  on  too  far,  a  spell  of  bad 
weather    will    cause    further    delay.       Elaborate 
autumn  planting  is  only  available  in  public  parks 
or  in   private  places  where   labour   is   plentiful, 
and  I  hardly  think  the  result  is  so  satisfactory  as 
when  beds  are  filled  in  a  simple  manner.     If  they 
are  fairly  close  together,   it  will  be  well  to  fill 
each  with   the  one  shade  rather  than  attempting 
edgings   or   mixtures,   and   a   judicious  selection 
will  give  both  great  variety  and  a  fine  display. 
Wallflowers  may  be  represented  by  good  strains 
— dark    red    and    deep    yellow,    sulphur-yellow. 
Harbinger,  and  Ruby  Gem.     Polyanthus,  if  sown 
in  separate  colours,  will   give  white,   primrose, 
yellow,    terra-cotta,    purple,   and   crimson,    both 
light  and  deep,  whilst  Silene  will  supply  the  pink 
and  Myosotis  the  blue.     If  it  is  thought  advisable 
to   relieve  the  flat  surface  inseparable  to  all  the 
things  above  mentioned,  a  few  small  conifers  may 
be  dotted  among  them,  regulating  the  number  of 
the  small  trees  Ijy  the  size  of  the  beds,  so  that  just 
sufficient  are  employed  to  break  the  carpet,  and  not 
so  many  as  to  suggest  crowding.    Retinosporas  in 
various   shades   of    green,    gold,    and    silver   are 
best  for  the  purpose.   W'here  a  stock  of  them  once 
acquired  is  held  over  for  several  years  they  will 
require   a   little   special    attention    through    the 
summer   months,   especially   in   seasons   like   the 
present,  to  see  that  growth   keeps  well  on  the 
move  and  there  is  no  sign  of  getting  brown  and 
subsequently  bare  patches.     When  lifted  at  the 
end   of   spring,    both   head   and   root   should    be 
trimmed    over    to   regulate   straggling    growth ; 
they    should    be    planted    on    a    border   with   a 
northerly  aspect,  mulched,  and  well  supplied  with 
water  if  the  weather  renders  this  necessary.     If 
more  bright  colour  is  required  than  is  likely  to  be 
furnished  by  the  things  mentioned  above.  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  and  Daffodils  may  be  planted  in  more 
or  less  numbers,  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 
The  practice  of  mixed  planting  seems  to  be  in- 
creasing in  favour  quite  as  much  in  spring  as  |in 
summer   bedding,    and    Polyanthus    beds   of    all 
shades,  also  Silene  and  Forget-me-not,  are  found 
thickly  studded  with  Tulips  and  Daffodils.   There 
is  no  mistake  about  the  brilliant  display,  but  it 
looks   artificial,    and   this   should    be   avoided  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  spring  garden  (at  least 
that  is  my  idea) ;  if  the  mixtures  are  required, 
the  gardener  has  no  alternative  but  to  cater  in 
this  direction. 

PERMA^•E^T  EDiiiNi:s  that  are  getting  thin  and 
ragged  may  be  taken  in  hand  at  the  present  time 
whilst  the  weather  is  suitable,  and  it  there  is  any 


doubt  as  to  their  ability  in  their  present  form  to 
furnish  the  ground  thoroughly  another  season,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  lift  entirely  and  replant. 
Long  herbaceous  borders  that  I  am  gradually 
filling  up  with  clumps  of  different  things  in 
various  heights  to  within  a  foot  of  the  walks  have 
lieen  fronted  with  stretches  of  Chamomile,  dwarf 
Sedums  (both  green  and  variegated),  Veronica 
incana.  Tufted  Pansy  Violetta,  Saxifraga  um- 
brosa.  Phlox  setacea,  the  newer  Aubrietias,  with 
smaller  bits  of  Gentiana  acaulis  and  Heuchera 
sanguinea.  With  beds  on  grass  I  would  not  sug- 
gest any  regular  lines  of  dwarf  subjects  for  the 
outer  edge,  but,  given  long  borders  on  either 
side  a  gravel  path  where  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  traffic,  it  is  the  better  plan,  as  taller 
things  are  apt  to  get  in  the  way,  and  the  outer 
stretches  can  always  be  so  planted  as  to  harmonise 
with  the  things  immediately  behind  them.  All 
propagation  by  division  of  any  good  species  and 
Varieties  on  the  hardy  plant  border  may  now  be 
pushed  forward,  as,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Helianthuses  and  Starworts,  the  flowering  season 
is  nearly  at  an  end.  E.  Burrell. 

Claremont.       

Morina  longifolia. — When  looking  through 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  Wisley  garden  in  July  last  I 
saw  some  clumps  of  this  in  full  bloom,  and  in  the 
middle  of  September  they  were  still  effective. 
Any  hardy  flowers  that  will  remain  attractive  for 
so  long  a  period  in  a  time  of  great  heat  and 
drought  are  of  much  value.  This  Morina  is  hand- 
some and  distinct,  throwing  up  flower-stems  each 
about  2^  feet  high,  the  white  and  rose-coloureH 
flowers  being  shown  off  to  great  advantage  by  the 
blight  green  foliage.— .1.  C.  B. 

Carnation  Celia. — Of  all  border  Carnations, 
I  know  of  none  that  in  hardiness  of  constitution 
and  free,  stout  habit  of  growth  surpasses  Celia. 
I  had  some  plants  from  Mr.  Allan,  of  Gunton, 
with  whom  this  variety  is  a  special  favourite. 
Well-rooted  layers  form  quite  large  plants  by 
November  when  transplanted  in  August,  and 
flower  freely  the  following  summer.  The  flowers 
are  of  extra  large  size,  the  colour  being  a  beautiful 
bright  shade  of  pink.  The  blooms  are  borne  on 
extra  long  stems  and  are  not  soon  damaged  by 
wet.  A  good-sized  bed  filled  with  Celia  has  a 
charming  effect  when  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom. 
Its  sweet  scent  adds  greatly  to  its  value.  It 
continues  to  jield  a  succession  of  bloom  until 
late  in  the  autumn. — C. 

Aster  alpinus. — In  the  account  given  last 
week  of  the  alpine  Starworts  by  "  E.  J.''  I  am 
surprised  to  read  that  they  require  perhaps  the 
least  care  of  any  plant  in  the  open  rock  garden. 
I  can  only  say  that,  though  I  have  succeeded  in 
growing  and  flowering  admittedly  difficult  alpine 
subjects,  I  have  not  as  yet  been  successful  with 
these  charming  plants.  Judging  from  the  free- 
dom with  which  Aster  alpinus  grows  in  the 
Dolomites,  I  surmise  that  it  is  a  lime  lover,  and 
the  account  given  by  "  E.  J."  prompts  me  to  try 
a  richer  soil  than  is  usually  given  to  alpines.  At 
any  rate  the  alpine  Asters  are  so  beautiful  that  I 
must  not  acknowledge  failure,  but  go  on  trying 
until  I  do  succeed,  as  I  have  done  at  last  in  the 
case  of  Gentiana  verna.  It  will  probably  prove 
that  it  is  easier  to  grow  this  plant  from  home- 
reared  seed  than  by  importing  plants  fiom  the 
Alps,  the  plan  I  have  hitherto  adopted. — Herbert 
MiLLiNCTON,  Bromf'iirore  Sdiool. 

Wintering   Brompton   Stocks. — As  a  rule 

cottagers  grow  the  finest  Giant  or  Brompton 
Stocks,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  the  seed  is 
sown  pretty  early,  fine  plants  secured,  and  if  they 
survive  the  winter,  grand  spikes  of  bloom  are 
produced  the  following  season  ;  whereas  many 
gardeners,  knowing  the  liability  there  is  to 
damage  or  complete  destruction  from  frost,  sow 
later,  pot  off  the  plants  say  in  August,  and  after 
giving  frame  or  pit  protection  through  the  winter, 
finally  plant  in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  danger 
from  frost  is  past.  If  large  enough  pots  are  given 
to  this  strong,  free- rooting  variety  and  spring 
planting    carefully   performed,   good    soil    being 
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Kiven,  good  sjiikes  of  bloom  will  be  forthcomiiijj, 
but  not  equal  to  those  from  strong  autumn-planted 
batclios,  ospeeiiilly  after  winters  like  last.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  plant  some  out  in  their  permanent 
quarters  and  pot  up  others  ;  by  these  means  a 
blank  is  avoided.  The  finest  Bromptons  1  over 
saw  were  grown  by  a  cottager  in  warm  loamy  soil 
in  the  sheltered  angles  of  his  cottage.  Ho  had 
saved  the  seed  for  ye.irs  and  the  strain  was  grand. 
—J.  Crawford. 


FUNGUS  ON  VIOLETS. 
I  WILL  be  obliged  if  you  could  tell  mo  of  any  cure 
for  the  fungus  on  the  enclosed  Violet  leaves.     The 
Violet  plants  sull'ered  from  the  same  attack  last 
yejir  in  the  frames. — C.  M. 

*,*  Your  \'iolots  appear  to  bo  attacked  by  a 
fungus  unfortunately  too  well  known  amongst 
Violet  growers.  Your  plants  are  not  very 
vigorous,  and  weakly  plants  more  readily  fall 
victims  to  dise:vse.  When  once  it  sets  in  there 
seems  really  no  cure,  although  its  progress  may 
be  checked  by  careful  airing  and  watering.  There 
are  market  gerdeners  around  Norwich  who  have 
had  to  abandon  Violet  culture  altogether  on 
account  of  the  fungus,  and  a  very  successful  pri- 
vate grower  in  East  Anglia  had  his  plants  so 
badly  attacked  by  the  disease,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  destroy  them  and  procure  a  fresh  stock  from  a 
distance.  Since  then  his  plants  have,  I  think, 
been  free  from  its  ravages.  I  should  advise  the 
same  course  being  followed  in  your  case,  the  new 
plants  or  runners  being  [jlanted  in  a  fresh  place, 
or  if  in  a  border  occupied  by  the  atiected  plants 
either  last  year  or  this,  the  old  soil  to  be  entirely 
removed  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or,  better  still, 
15  inches,  this  being  either  burnt,  so  as  to 
render  it  harmless,  or  buried,  and  replaced  with  a 
fairly  retentive  loamy  soil,  to  which  add  freely 
either  leaf-mould  or  spent  Mushroom  manure  and 
road  grit,  mixing  them  thoroughly.  The  soil  in 
the  frame  must  also  be  removed  and  the  wood- 
work painted,  as  to  put  fresh  plants  in  without 
this  renewal  would  be  to  court  failure.  In 
order  to  keep  the  fungus  as  much  in  check 
as  possible  and  give  the  plants  a  chance  of  partly 
growing  out  of  it,  be  careful  in  airing  the  frames 
throughout  the  winter.  While  checks  from 
cutting  winds  must  be  guarded  against,  as  much 
fresh  air  as  possible  must  be  admitted,  and  even 
on  wet  days  tilt  up  the  lights  sideways  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  free  current  passing  over  the  foliage. 
Water  thoroughly  when  necessary,  choosing  a 
sunny,  breezy  day  for  the  operation,  but  avoid 
constant  driblets,  which  keep  the  atmosphere 
overcharged  with  moisture.  On  foggy  days,  how- 
ever, keep  the  lights  quite  closed  rather  than 
admit  the  obnoxious  vapour.  I  have  known 
plants  of  weakly  growth  to  which  no  ball  of  .soil 
could  be  secured  when  lifting  have  to  be  kept 
close  for  some  time  and  syringed  after  being  put 
into  the  frame.  This  treatment  predisposes  the 
plants  to  disease.  Bond  fide  runners,  rooted  early 
by  working  fine  soil  amongst  the  plants  in  March 
or  early  in  April,  are  far  better  than  divisions  of 
old  plants  planted  out  with  wigs  of  roots.  These 
may  look  more  promising  for  a  time,  but  they 
seldom  do  satisfactorily  and  generally  lift  badly. 


-J.  C. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FLOWER. 


African  MarigoldB.  —  These  have  been  for 
several  weeks  quite  a  sliow,  and  will  continue  till  frost 
destroys  them,  \yhen  sown  early,  planted  in  good  soil, 
and  attended  to  with  water  in  dry  weather,  they  attain 
to  3  feet  high  and  each  cive  from  six  to  a  dozen  larwe 
heads.  W'lion  used  as  I  now  have  them  in  masses  in 
mixed  hardy  plant  borders  they  are  most  useful. — 
Dorset. 

Anemone  japonica.  — Opinions  differ  as  to 
whether  tliere  are  two  forms  of  this.  Some  growers 
contend  the  diti'erence  arises  from  soil.  I  am  con- 
vinced there  are  two  forms  of  it.  The  one  has  much 
deeper-coloured  flowers  and  more  petals.  The  paler 
form  is  not  worth  growing  compared  to  it.  I  was 
under  the  impression  the  soil  caused  the  difference 


till  some  eight  years  ago  I  received  a  plant  of  the 
l>etter-eiiloured  form. — Dorset. 

Crocus  speciOBUB.— This  beautiful  species— to 
my  thinking  tlie  most  lovely  Crocus  grown — is  now 
tlowerini,'  in  my  garden,  and  so  tine  is  it  that  I  may 
ussumo  tliat  the  droutrht  has  iKjt  all'eeted  it  injuriously 
in  any  way.  When  at  (Junnersliury  House  a  few  days 
;i^'0  i  noticed  that  Mr.  Hudson  had  planted  the  small 
I  irenlar  beds  round  the  standard  llosps  in  the  flower 
garden  with  C.  spcciosus.  There  is  no  vernal  Crocus 
1  am  actjuainted  witli  tliatcan  rival  this  fine  autunni- 
flnwering  form  for  snch  a  charmini;  tint  of  blue,  and 
yet  how  seldom  one  Pees  it  in  ijardons,  or  even  hears 
of  it.  It  requires  to  be  planted  deeply  in  rich  soil  and 
let  alone,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  it.  It  will  do  in 
sunless  as  well  on  sunny  spots,  but  appears  to  come 
linest  under  a  wall  with  a  west  aspect. — 11.  D, 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 


THE  HAZELS. 

(COKYLUS.) 

Just  now,  whilst  it  is  autumn,  the  Hazels  are 
noticeable  chiefly  for  the  ricli  yellow  of  the 
decaying  leaves,  and  whilst  there  are  other  trees 
and  shrubs  whose  autumn  tints  are  brighter, 
there  are  few  that  retain  their  beauty  so  long. 


Hazel  catkins. 

I  can  call  to  mind  a  large  patch  of  planted 
Hazels  that  clothes  the  lower  slopes  of  one  side 
of  a  steep  north-country  valley  and  fringes  the 
stream  at  its  base,  and  when  seen  in  "  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf "  from  the  summit  of  the 
opposite  side  it  forms  in  its  soft  and  <|uiet 
beauty  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and, 
therefore,  satisfying  English  autumnal  scenes 
I  know. 

Like  the  Alders,  the  Poplars,  the  Birches, 
and  the  Willows,  the  Hazels  belong  to  the  great 
catkin-bearing  family,  and  of  the  shrubby  cat- 
kin-bearers native  of  this  country,  the  common 
Hazel  (C'orylus  Avellana)  is  the  first  to  flower. 
The  male  or  pollen-bearing  catkins  appear  in 
autumn  :  they  are,  indeed,  already  an  inch  or  .so 
long,  little,  dark,  cylindrical  bodies  clustering 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  all  over  the  plants, 
whilst  the  nuts  of  the  current  year  are  still 
hanging.  Sometimes  the  male  catkins  will  be 
in  full  flower  before  November  comes  in,  but 


that  is  premature.  The  proper  time  for  them, 
and  the  time  when  most  of  thom  appear,  is 
about  the  middle  of  February.  Then,  or  it  may 
be  a  little  later,  they  grow  to  be  some  2  inches 
or  2}.  inches  long,  the  anthers  burst,  and  they 
become  a  pretty  soft  yellow.  A  Hazel  bush, 
covered  with  its  slender  yellow  catkins  sway- 
ing gently  in  the  breeze,  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  pictui'es  of  early  spring.  The  female 
Mowers  burst  later  and  are  less  consi)icuouf 
than  the  male  ;  they  arc  produced  in  bud-liki 
catkins  which,  when  they  open,  disclose  tht 
crimstni  styles.  The  beauties  of  the  Hazel 
flowers  are  only  of  a  modest  kind,  depending 
more  on  their  peculiar  grace  than  on  their 
colour.  It  is  the  sea.son  at  which  they  come 
that  makes  them  so  welcome  and  cheering. 

There  is  a  certain  individuality  about  the 
habit  of  the  Hazel  that  makes  it  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  our  native  shrubs.  Its 
largest  stems  (often  springing  out  of  a  thicket 
of  slender  wands)  are  mostly  crooked  and  do 
not  branch  much  till  near  the  top,  then  ramify 
into  an  irregular,  more  or  less  bushy  crown  of 
leaves  and  shoots.  It  makes  an  admirable 
undergrowth.  It  has  also  been  used  for  the 
making  of  arbours,  pleached  alleys,  and  such 
like.  The  covered  walks  that  so  frequently 
may  be  seen  in  the  grounds  of  the  old  chateaux 
of  France  were  often  made  of  the  Hazel.  For 
such  purposes  the  great  pliancy  of  its  branches, 
as  well  as  its  hardiness  and  longevity,  admirably 
adapt  it.  It  may  by  artificial  means  be  made  to 
assume  the  form  of  a  tree.  Loudon  mentions 
trees  of  Hazel  in  Eastwell  Park,  which,  having 
been  drawn  up  by  neighbouring  Thorns,  Crabs, 
itc,  were  upwards  of  '.M)  feet  high,  and  had 
trunks  1  foot  through.  As  a  rule,  however,  it 
sends  up  a  number  of  branches,  none  of  which 
ever  get  very  big.  In  consequence  of  its  small 
size  the  wood  is  not  of  much  value  in  manufac- 
tures, but  it  is  sometimes  used  in  the  finer 
cabinet  work.  Large  roots,  too,  furnish  a  very 
pretty  veneering  wood.     The  varieties  of 

CoRYLUs  AvELLAXA  are  numerous,  many  of 
them  depending  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  Nut, 
the  thickness  of  the  shell,  &c.  Others,  however, 
have  no  distinctive  qualities  as  fruiting  shrubs, 
but  differ  in  habit,  shape,  and  colour  of  leaf,  &c. 
Of  these  the  following  are  the  more  noteworthy  ; — 
C.  A.  VAR.  AiREA,  with  yellowish  leaves. 
C.  A.  VAR.  coNTORTA. — This  is  remarkable  for 
its  curiously  twisted,  distorted  branches.  It  was 
discovered  in  a  hedgerow  near  Gloucester  about 
thirty-five  years  ago,  but  it  is  still  uncommon. 

C.  A.  VAR.  iiETEROPHYLLA  (syns.,  C.  laciniata, 
C.  urticajfolia). — A  very  pretty  variety  whose 
leaves  are  deeply  cut  into  numerous  pointed  lobes, 
these  lobes  being  again  sharply  and  irregularly 
toothed.  This  variety  must  not  be  confounded 
with  C.  heterophylla,  a  distinct  species  from 
Japan. 

C.  A.  VAR.  I'EXDCLA. — This  is  a  weeping  form 
of  the  common  Hazel,  and  trained  up  as  a  high 
standard  makes  a  very  graceful,  small  tree. 

C.  AMERICANA. — The  common  American  Hazel 
differs  but  little  from  C.  Avellana  in  general 
appearance.  It  has  leaves  and  fruits  of  about 
the  same  size  and  character,  and  the  shrub  itself 
is  of  much  the  same  type,  but  not  so  tall  or 
sturdy  in  habit.  It  is  a  native  of  the  eastern 
side  of  North  America,  being  found  in  thickets 
and  low,  shady  woods.  It  was  introduced  to  this 
country  in  1798  by  the  then  Marchioness  of  Bute. 
C.  CoLCRNA  (the  Constantinople  Nut). — This 
is  noteworthy  among  the  Hazels  on  account  of 
its  size,  being  the  only  one  in  this  country  that 
naturally  forms  itself  into  a  tree.  I  have  seen 
specimens  upwards  of  40  feet  high,  and  Loudon 
states  its  height  to  be  •')<•  feet  to  60  feet.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Levant,  whence  it  was  introduced 
to  Britain  in  the  seventeenth  century,  some 
time  prior  to  160.5.  It  seems  to  have  reached 
Central  and  \\'estern   Europe  almost  a  century 
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earlier,  having;  been  sent  to  the  botanist  Clusius 
frona  Constantinople  about  1580,  possibly  at  the 
same  time  as  the  common  Horse  Chestnut,  which 
first  became  known  through  him  about  that  date. 
Its  leaves  are  narrower  than  those  of  our  native 
species  and  have  more  deeply-cut  margins.  The 
nuts  are  sm.all,  rounded,  and  covered  with  a  large 
calyx,  which  is  cut  into  numerous  long,  narrow 
segments  and  fringed.  It  has  occasionally  pro- 
duced good  fruit  in  this  country  and  has  been 
raised  from  English  seed,  but  is  of  no  value  as  a 
nut-bearer.  At  the  same  time  it  makes  a  very 
interesting  and  handsome  tree.  There  is  a  good 
specimen  not  far  from  the  main  entrance  to  Kew 
Ciardens  about  35  feet  high,  the  trunk  well  formed 
and  straight,  measuring  4  feet  6  inches  in  girth  at 
2  feet  from  the  ground. 

C.  MAXIMA  (syn.,  C.  tubulosa)  is  the  species  that 
produces  the  Cob  Nuts  and  Barcelona  Nuts, 
which  are  distinguished  from  the  Filberts  by 
their  thicker  shells  and  more  rounded  shape.  The 
plant  itself  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe  and  is 
of  bigger  growth  than  our  native  species.  It 
has  figured  under  various  names,  and  by  some 
authorities  (including  Loudon)  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  merely  a  variety  of  C.  Avellana. 
The  present  name  was  given  to  it  by  Philip 
Miller.  It  has  many  varieties,  but  the  only  one 
that  concerns  us  as  an  ornamental  shrub  is  the 
well-known 

C.  M.  VAR.  ATROPURPURE.^  (the  purple- leaved 
Hazel).  To  those  who  are  fond  of  shrubs  witli 
coloured  leaves  this  may  be  recommended  as  one 
of  the  best  of  the  purple  ones.  Its  leaves  are  of 
a  brighter  shade  than  many  of  the  same  class. 

C.  ROSTRATA,  the  Beaked  Hazel,  is  a  native 
of  Eastern  North  America.  It  is  a  bushy  shrub, 
rarely  more  than  5  feet  or  6  feet  high,  and  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  curious  hairy  calyx,  which  is 
prolonged  IJ  inches  beyond  the  apex  of  the  Nut 
and  forms  a  curved  beak.  It  has  fruited  at  Kew 
during  the  last  few  years.  It  was  introduced  to 
Britain  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  174o.  There 
are  two  other  species  in  cultivation  at  Kew,  viz., 

C.  IIETEROPHYLLA    AND  C.   MANDSCHURICA.    Both 

are  natives  of  Japan  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries and  have  been  raised  from  nuts  sent  by  Dr. 
Bretschneider  from  Pekin.  They  are  shrubs  of 
apparently  the  same  character  as  C.  Avellana,  and 
it  is  not  likely  they  will  prove  to  be  of  any  greater 
value  than  it  is.  But  at  present  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  on  that  point. 

The  Hazels  are  very  accommodating  plants 
and  will  grow  in  any  loamy  soil,  preferring 
that,  however,  of  moderate  richness  and  of  a 
calcareous  nature.  This  matter  of  soil  is  more 
important  where  they  are  cultivated  exclu- 
sively for  the  nuts,  but  the  Hazel  may  often  be 
made  to  serve  its  useful  purpose  as  a  fruiting 
shrub  and  play  its  part  in  the  landscape  as  well. 
Every  garden  can  grow  the  purely  ornamental 
varieties  mentioned  above.  Propagation  of  the 
true  species  should  always,  if  possible,  be 
effected  by  means  of  seed,  or,  failing  that, 
layers.  In  planting  C.  Colurna  especially,  care 
.should  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  on  its  own 
roots.  It  is  sometimes  grafted  on  C.  Avellana, 
which,  being  a  shrub,  is  quite  unsuited  as  a 
stock  for  so  large  a  tree  as  this.  The  purple- 
leaved  Hazel  should  be  increased  by  layers  or 
by  division,  meth(jds  that  are  also  suitable  for 
the  other  varieties.  W.  J.  B. 


Cotoneaster  frigidn . — Tliis  Himalayan  species 
of  Cotoueaster  is  a  decidedly  oruamental  plant  in  the 
spring  \Ahen  laden  with  its  clusters  of  white  blossoTiis, 
but  it  is  far  more  attractive  just  now  when  the  flowers 
have  been  succeeded  by  fruits,  which  are  about  the 
size  of  small  Peas  and  bright  red  when  ripe.  AVhile 
many  members  of  the  genus  are  remarkable  for  iheir 
ornamental  fruits,  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  larger 
growing  kinds.  The  berries  remain  fresh  and  bright 
for  a  h.nger  period  than  they  do  in  the  case  of  many 
tf  our  fruitinii  shrubs. — T. 

Planting  Hollies  by  roadsides. — I  have 
often   thought  it  a  pity  for  young  Holly  trees  to 


be  planted  close  to  public  roads  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  towns,  as  they  get  damaged  as  soon  as  they 
arrive  at  a  fruiting  stage.  This  is  especially  the 
case  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  round  London. 
I  know  of  some  trees  growing  in  the  hedge  of  a 
churchyard  facing  the  high  road,  and  they  are 
invariably  damaged  as  Christmas  approaches. 
One  clergyman  used  to  have  the  berries  picked  off 
when  the  trees  were  small,  which,  of  course, 
spoiled  their  appearance.  I  have  heard  of  young 
trees  full  of  berries  being  cut  off  at  the  base  and 
carried  away  entire.  The  same  remarks  ajjply, 
though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  to  Laburnums, 
Lilacs,  and  Flowering  Thorns. — C. 

Ligustrum  Walkeri.  —  "B."  in  a  recent 
issue  is  deserving  of  all  thanks  for  his  outspoken 
remarks  concerning  the  above  weed.  Like  "  B.," 
I  was  astonished  at  so  unattractive  a  plant  receiv- 
ing recognition  of  any  kind,  and  must  confess 
my  surprise  when  I  found  that  the  first-class 
certificate  was  really  no  error  of  the  attendant  in 
placing  a  wrong  card,  but  that  the  floral  com- 
mittee, or  at  least  a  majority  of  that  body,  had 
really  made  the  award  in  question.  So  far  as  my 
judgment  permitted,  I  could  not  see  one  redeem- 
ing feature  in  the  plant,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  those  who  voted  the  first-class  certificate 
in  question  could  really  point  out  any  merit  in 
the  plant  at  all.  Something  should  be  done  to 
save,  as  "  B. "  puts  it,  the  honour  of  the  society, 
and  to  make  its  awards  of  some  real  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  of  horticulture.  At  times  the 
table  devoted  to  plants  for  the  committee  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  is  simply  loaded,  and  fre- 
quently things  are  brought  to  the  meetings  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  they  are  neither  new  nor 
rare,  or  even  possessing  any  special  merit,  but 
simply  because  this  or  that  has  never  been  certifi- 
cated at  all.  Quite  recently  an  award  of  merit 
was  given  to  Hibiscus  totus  albus,  a  plant  that 
over  and  over  again  has  been  shown  in  full  flower 
in  large  plants  in  baskets,  yet  finally  meriting  (?) 
recognit'on  when  half  a  dozen  sprays  were  shown 
in  a  jar,  the  entire  exhibit  being  about  8  inches 
high.  Such  doings  cause  one  to  wonder  and  to 
ask,  What  next  ? — A  Fellow  of  the  R.H.S. 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSE  MLLE.  EUGENIE  VERDTER  (H.P.). 
Thi.s  Rose,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  A'ictor 
Verdier  race,  has  been  exceptionally  fine  this 
autumn.  Its  bright  flesh-coloured  flowers  and 
exquisite  buds  are  attractive  at  any  time,  and 
the  silvery  white  shade  upon  the  reverse  side  of 
the  petals  appears  to  nie  to  constitute  a  suffi- 
cient distinction  between  this  Rose  and  Marie 
Finger,  a  variety  with  which  it  is  bracketed  as 
being  too  much  alike  by  the  National  Rose 
Society.  It  may  be  that  both  varieties  are  not 
required  in  an  exhibition  box,  but  no  one  will 
regret  adding  the  two  kinds  to  his  collection 
for  garden  decoration.  Its  growth  is  robust, 
not  vigorous,  but  it  will  in  a  good  Rose  soil 
make  a  very  fine  bush,  and  is  better  adapted  to 
this  mode  of  culture  than  as  a  standard.  It  is 
a  fine  variety  for  pot  culture.  The  climbing 
form  is  an  excellent  free-growing  sort  for  pillars 
or  fences.  It  is  not  a  I'ampant  climber  like 
Climbing  Jules  Margottin,  and  its  growth  is 
rather  stirt'  and  formal,  but  yet  it  is  very  valu- 
able for  its  colour.  As  niiglit  be  expected  from 
its  parentage.  Mile.  EugSnie  Verdier  is  (]uite 
scentless,  but,  although  we  deplore  this  fact,  it 
does  not  warrant  us  in  discarding  such  a 
beautiful  variety— at  least  not  until  it  is 
superseded  by  a  fragrant  one. 

Great  confusion  is  caused  in  these  "Verdier" 
Roses  owing  to  the  similarity  of  names,  and  to 
obtain  what  one  desires  it  is  very  necessary  to 
stipulate  class  and  colour.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  variety  under  notice.  This  was  raised  by 
Guillot  in  18(>'.t.     As  the  prefix  Mademoiselle 


is  most  often  dropped,  it  makes  it  uncertain 
whether  this  variety  is  intended  or  one  raised 
by  the  same  individual  six  years  previous, 
the  colour  of  this  latter  being  a  deep  red. 
Then,  again,  there  are  Mine.  Eugene  Verdier, 
a  rose-coloured  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  Mme. 
Eugene  Verdier,  a  golden  yellow,  semi-climbing 
Tea  Rose.  To  increase  the  confusion  there  are 
a  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Eugfene  Verdier,  a  very 
large,  flat,  bright  rose,  and  also  a  Souvenir  de 
Mine.  Eugene  Verdier,  a  lovely,  nearly  white 
kind  belonging  to  the  Hybrid  Tea  section.  Then, 
of  course,  there  are  the  old  rose-coloured  Victor 
Verdier,  the  crimson  Mme.  Victor  Verdier,  and 
another  crimson  Souvenir  de  Victor  Verdier. 
It  seems  a  great  ]iity  our  French  neighbours, 
through  their  excellent  Rose  Society,  cannot  do 
something  to  mend  matters  by  asking  raisers  to 
give  simple  names  of  about  two  syllables  to 
their  Roses,  and  if  they  require  examples,  there 
is  plenty  among  recent  English  and  American 
novelties.  Philomel. 


Red  rust  on  Roses. — Would  "  S.,"  who  in 
your  issue  of  the  17th  ult.  so  kindly  gave  the 
readers  of  The  Garden  his  experience  and  a 
recipe  against  mildew  on  Rose  trees,  exjiress  an 
opinion  as  to  a  safe  mode  to  extirpate  red  rust 
from  Rose  trees  ?  This  pest  appeared  among  my 
Roses  some  two  years  ago,  and  all  attempts  to 
stop  its  ravages  have  thus  far  proved  fruitless. 
The  soil  is  dry  during  six  months  in  the  year, 
and  has  to  be  artificially  watered  very  often. 
The  atmosphere  is  parched  during  such  months 
through  a  clear  and  cloudless  sky,  thus  exposing 
the  plants  to  a  fierce  sun  for  about  fifteen  hours  a 
day. — Malta. 

Autumnal  Roses. — What  a  wealth  of  bloom 
is  often  seen  in  autumn  on  well-established  trees 
of  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Not  many  yards  from  where 
I  write  is  a  tree  occupying  the  front  wall  of  a 
cottage,  and  in  August  it  was  laden  with  blooms 
of  good  size  and  colour.  Gloire  de  Dijon  has 
justly  been  termed  the  poor  man's  Rose,  thriving 
as  it  does  in  any  kind  of  soil,  and  succeeding 
either  as  a  standard,  dwarf  bush,  or  trained  to  a 
wall.  Another  good  autumn  Rose  seldom  seen 
now-a-days,  but  which  deserves  a  place  in  every 
garden,  is  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  It  is  not  of 
exhibition  form,  perhaps,  but  of  delightful  colour 
and  fragrance,  being  of  a  lovely  pale  flesh  shade, 
strong  shoots  on  large  bushes  furnishing  a  wealth 
of  bloom  over  a  long  period  in  autumn.  This  old 
Rose,  though  somewhat  stiff,  has  a  good  effect 
arranged  by  itself  in  large  vases.  It  is  a  capital 
grower,  and  where  room  can  be  spared  in  the  Rose 
garden  it  deserves  a  bed  to  itself.— Norwicu. 

Tea  Roses  in  the  flower  g-arden.— At  the 
end  of  the  summer  I  called  at  Honeycott  House, 
near  Minehead,  and  when  walking  round  the 
flower  garden  was  struck  with  the  number  of 
hardy  plants  used.  Some  long  beds  were  devoted 
to  Tea  Roses,  with  Mignonette  growing  amongst 
them.  The  Roses  were  full  of  flowers  and  grow- 
ing very  freely.  Evidently  the  soil,  a  sandy  loam, 
suited  them.  A  few  of  the  best  in  bloom  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  were  Anna  Ollivier,  Comtesse 
Riza  du  Pare,  Dr.  Grill,  Grace  Darling,  Hom^re, 
Luoiole,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Mme.  Charles,  Mme. 
Lambard,  Papa  Gontier,  Safrano,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  and  Catherine  Mermet.  The  situation 
is  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  by  big  trees, 
and  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Where 
this  lovely  class  of  Rose  will  thrive  in  this  way, 
nothing  is  more  useful  for  the  flower  garden. — J. 
Crook. 

Autumnal  Rose  shows. — The  recent  splen- 
did displays  of  PrOses  at  the  Drill  Hall  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Hoiticultural  Society  show  what 
one  might  expect  if  Rose  societies  organised 
autumnal  exhibitions.  It  is  true  the  drought  has 
been  responsible  for  somewhat  thin  blossoms,  but 
there  has  been  a  glorious  profusion.  I  think 
Rose  societies  should  encourage  the  general  public 
to  take  up  Rose  growing  for  its  decorative  possi- 
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bilities  riithor  than  from  an  exhibitor's  standpoint. 
Thoy  (io  not  wish  to  become  exhibitors ;  they 
want  to  know  what  to  grow  and  liow  to  grow  it, 
and  the  fat,  dressed-up  blossoms  at  the  summer 
shows  only  tend  to  dishearten  the  non-rosarian, 
for  he  knows  full  well  that  he  can  ne\'er  hope  to 
produce  anything  like  them.  But  show  him  a 
bunch  (not  artificially  dressed)  cut  with  all 
the  buds  of  such  kinds  as  Caroline  Testout,  Vis- 
countess Folkestone,  Mme.  Hoste,  G.  Nabonnand, 
Camoens,  Marie  d'Orleans,  .\lme.  Abel  Chatenay 
and  the  like,  and  tell  him  such  kinds  are  practi- 
cally perpetual  and  of  easy  culture,  then  may  new 
recruits  bo  added  to  the  ranks  of  Rose  growers. — 

PlIIlOMKI.. 

Roses  White  Pet  and  Bed  Pet.— These  are 
both  excellent  garden  Roses.  The  former  is  by 
far  the  showier  variety,  its  immense  corymbs  of 
blossom  being  probably  unsurpassed  by  those  of 
any  other  dwarf  Rose.  The  flower  is-  almost  an 
exact  counterpart  of  that  of  the  grand  old  climber 
Fi'licit6-Perpetue,  and  everyone  knows  what  a 
delightful  little  rosette  each  flower  of  this  Rose 
makes.  White  Pet  is  almost  as  attractive  in 
autumn  as  it  is  during  the  summer ;  whereas 
Ft'licite'-Perpt'tuo  is  summer-flowering  only.  The 
deliglitful  tiny  crimson  buds,  no  larger  than 
peas,  give  an  additional  charm,  and  are  brought 
into  much  prominence  when  seen  peering  from 
among  the  white  blossoms.  There  is  no  better 
white  Rose  for  small  pots,  and  market  growers 
employ  it  largely  for  this  purpose.  The  Red 
l*ot  has  not  much  in  common  with  the  above,  as 
one  might  suppose  from  its  name.  Its  colour  is 
rosy  crim.son,  the  inner  petals  having  paler  edges, 
but  the  older  blossoms  change  to  quite  a  maroon 
colour.  The  flowers  are  not  borne  in  such  large 
trusses  as  in  White  Pet  and  they  are  not  so  per- 
fectly formed. — P. 

Bose  Perle  des  Jardins. — This  variety  is 
certainly  the  best  of  all  the  dwarf-growing  yellow 
Teas,  the  blooms,  although  not  large,  being  very 
double.  It  has  also  lovely  formed  buds  which 
find  a  readj'  sale.  For  the  private  grower  this 
Rose  would  be  found  most  useful  where  a  constant 
supply  of  blossom  is  required.  Even  if  a  small 
house  were  devoted  exclusively  to  it  it  would  be 
found  to  well  repay  for  the  sacrifice,  especially  if 
the  plants  were  planted  out.  Such  plants  will 
last  for  many  years,  and  will  eventually  become 
in  a  good  Rose  soil  immense  bushes  a  yard  or 
more  through.  In  some  localities  this  Rose  suc- 
ceeds well  outdoors,  but  it  is  not  a  general  suc- 
cess. It  appears  to  require  a  steady  artificial 
heat.  Perle  de  Lyon  closely  resembles  this  Rose, 
but  its  blooms  usually  come  quartered.  It  really 
is  not  necessary  to  have  both  varieties,  and  cer- 
tainly Perle  des  Jardins  is  the  better.  It  has 
given  a  delightful  sport  in  Sunset.  The  colour 
IS  rich  apricot,  something  in  the  way  of  Mme. 
Falcot.  The  climbing  form  of  Perle  des  .lardins 
is  a  most  luxuriant  grower.  It  is  unfortunately 
rather  tender  and  much  addicted  to  mildew  out- 
doors, but,  given  a  sheltered  spot  and  a  good  root 
run,  itshould  prove  a  valuable  kind  where  Mare- 
chal  Niel  fails.  Under  glass  it  would  make  a 
grand  climber  for  lofty  conservatories  or  green- 
houses. 

Yellow  climbing  Boses  upon  standard 
Briers.— Probably  no  varieties  of  Roses  give  such 
satisfaction  upon  standard  Briers  as  do  the 
chmbing  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  tribes.  They 
produce  graceful  arch  like  shoots  in  such  rich 
profusion  that  all  formality  is  absent.  This  i-* 
not  the  only  advantage  of  thus  growing  these 
Roses.  One  cannot  well  have  too  many  yellow 
Roses.  The  demand  for  them  exhibits  no  sign  of 
abating,  and  if  this  be  so,  where  can  we  look  for 
them  save  among  the  so-called  chmbing  kinds  ? 
Should  wall  space  be  limited,  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  have  a  goodly  number  of  such  standards. 
(Jive  them  ample  space  for  development  and  feed 
them  hberally  with  liquid  manure  :  tliey  will  then 
make  most  beautiful  objects  either  for  beds 
skirting  the  lawn  or  as  isolated  specimens.  In 
pruning  them  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
long  one-year-old  growths,  if  well  ripened,  give 
the  best  and  most  blossom,  therefore  they  must 


lie  left  a  good  length.  If  the  plants  are  lifted 
every  four  or  five  years  their  somewhat  over- 
luxuriant  growth  will  be  partially  checked  and 
the  (|uality  of  blossom  greatly  increased.  Every- 
one knows  what  a  fine  standard  (Uoire  de  Dijon 
makes.  In  many  respects  this  Rose  is  unsur- 
[1  is-iod  for  the  purpose,  although  for  refinement 
of  blossom  it  is  eclipsed  by  Belle  Lyonnaise  and 
Bouquet  d'Or,  the  latter  one  of  the  best  and 
most  reliable  yellow  Roses  grown.  Lo  Soleil  is 
also  good.  It  is  wonderfully  like  the  white 
Mitrfchal  Niel,  which  is  not  white,  but  the  palest 
creamy  yellow.  In  the  autumn  the  edges  of  the 
petals  of  Le  Soleil  h.ave  a  beautiful  tinge  of  car- 
mine. Mme.  Beraid  is  another  excellent  kind, 
and  although  it  cai.  nardly  be  called  yellow,  it  is 
generally  classed  among  Roses  of  this  colour. 
Its  lovely  rosy  apricot  buds  are  invaluable  for 
cutting.  Then  there  is  Celine  Forestier.  What 
a  delicious  shade  of  primrose-yellow  we  have  here  ! 
It  flowers  best  upon  lateral  growths  ;  these  should 
therefore  be  preserved  when  pruning.  Then  agan 
tliere  is  Marcchal  Niel.  Given  a  sheltered  nook 
this  will  make  a  glorious  weeping  tree.  It  is 
advisable  not  to  have  the  stem  too  tall ;  about 
■i  feet  high  is  best.  If  very  severe  weather 
threatens,  the  heads  may  have  some  slight  pro- 
tection.— P. 

PRUNING   TEA   ROSES. 

I  WOULD  be  obliged  if  a  Rose  grower  would  tell 
me  if  it  is  best  to  prune  the  Tea  Roses  severely  or 
not.  My  own  experience  would  dictate  that 
most  of  the  Tea  Roses  require  very  little 
pruning,  but  my  gardener  insists  on  pruning 
them  severely  every  year,  and  though  they  flower 
pretty  freely,  the  plants  remain  very  small  and 
stunted.  Some  of  the  more  vigorous  growers, 
such  as  Mme.  Nabonnand,  Gloire  Lyonnaise, 
and  Mme.  Lambard,  seem  to  throw  up  stalwart 
growth,  but  most  of  the  plants  seem  to  succumb 
to  the  severe  treatment  and  to  remain  extremely 
small. — D. 

*^*  In  our  country  the  question  of  pruning  in 
all  bard  winters  is  settled  by  the  Tea  Roses  being 
cut  down  by  frost.  If  on  their  own  roots  or 
grafted  very  low,  and  the  junction  ot  the  graft 
and  stock  buried,  they  escape  and  come  up  again  ; 
so  in  this  way  the  pruning  is  simplified.  In  mild 
winters  when  not  affected  by  frost,  they  must  be 
cut  back  so  as  to  remove  all  the  small  shoots 
that  in  many  kinds  break  into  too  many  buds, 
but  this  need  not  be  done  severely.  The  cause  of 
some  of  the  kinds  being  very  small  is  their  being 
worked  or  grafted  on  the  Manetti  or  some  other 
unsuitable  stock.  As  we  go  now,  every  Rose  is 
grafted  in  the  same  way,  so  that  if  the  Rose  does 
not  like  the  stock,  it  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
If  the  Roses  are  worked  very  low,  sometimes  they 
free  themselves.  We  are  continually  being  told 
by  the  trade  that  Tea  Roses  will  not  grow  on 
their  own  roots,  which  anyone  who  cares  about 
Roses  can  disprove  for  himself  by  taking  some  of 
the  good  half-ripened  wood  of  the  best  kinds  in 
September  or  October.  This  will  often  strike  in 
the  open  air  with  success.  A  greater  number 
need  bell-glasses  or  hand-lights.  Such  kinds  as 
Princesse  de  Sagan,  Mme.  Hoste,  Georges  Nabon- 
nand, Anna  OUivier,  and  Gloire  Lyonnaise  are 
among  the  best  kinds  ever  brought  to  this  country, 
and  might  be  taken  for  trial  in  this  way. — Ed. 


XOTES  AKD  QUESTIONS.— ROSES. 


Fose  Marguerite  Boudet  (H. P.).— What  a 
pity  this  free-tlowering  Rose  is  not  a  better  grower. 
Its  e.Miuisite  tonn  i-i  its  .itr^ng  point,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  a  favourite  with  exhibitors.  I  b-lieve  it 
has  more  than  once  secured  the  silver  medal  as  the 
best  H.P.  in  the  show.  The  colijur  is  delicate  silvery 
while,  shading  to  pile  lilac  iu  the  centre.  This  Rose 
is  said  to  he  a  cross  between  Victor  Verdier  and  Vir- 
ginal, and  it  certainly  hears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  former  iu  bud. 

Rose  Louise  Darzens '(Hyb.  Noisette). — Thii 
excellent  little  Hose,  introduced  by  Lacharme  nearly 
forty  yeard  ago.  is  very  distinct  even  among  the  dozens 
of  white  varieties  already  in   commerce.     Although 


lor  all  firacticiil  purpusos  the  flowers  may  bo  termed 
wluin,  yet  there  is  a  charming  tinge  of  ficsh-pink  per- 
vailing  their  petals.  The  habit  of  growth  is  rather 
sprea'ling,  so  that  if  plants  are  set  out  2  feet  apart 
tlioy  i|iiiclily  meet  each  other.  The  flowers,  which  are 
doulile  and  regularly  formed,  arc  produced  in  fair- 
s'/.pd  clusters,  and  like  the  whole  of  these  Hybrid 
N'oiscttes,  they  are  very  fretdy  produced  during  the 
aut  umn  months. 

Rose  Ferdinand 'Ratel.— Farther  aciuaintance 
with  this  beautiful  llydrid  Tea  strengthens  the 
favourable  opinion  formed  of  it  when  under  glass. 
Its  delightful  colour  pleases  everyone  who  has  seen  it. 
Tliero  is  much  of  the  rich  nankeea-yellow  iu  this  Rose 
Ihjit  is  s>  conspicuous  in  that  lir,e  climber  Mme. 
Cliauvry,  and  this  colour  is  intensilied  in  autumn  in 
the  flowers  borne  upon  the  secondary  shoots.  The 
edges  of  the  petals,  moreover,  are  of  a  pale  chamois- 
yellow,  which  is  an  additiooal  attraction,  as  it  lightens 
up  the  flower  immensely.  In  the  early  summer  the 
blossoms  vary  in  colour  from  rosy  flesh  with  yellow 
base  to  rich  apricot-yellow. — P. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


RIVINA   HUMILIS. 

I  AciKEE  with  all  that  "  T."  says  as  to  the  value 
of  this  fine  old  berried  plant,  wliich  should 
never  be  trained  out  of  its  lovely  growing 
natural  habit.  As  to  varieties,  there  are  none 
in  cultivation  comparable  to  the  type.  The 
yeliow-berried  Rivina  flava,  for  instance,  is 
hardly  worth  growing  in  comparison.  From 
its  character  and  habit,  Rivina  humilis  is  one 
of  those  plants  that  should  never  be  grown  in 
i|uantity  in  larger  than  6-inch,  7-inch,  or  at  the 
most  S-inch  pots.  Of  these  three  sizes,  the 
smallest  are  the  best.  In  the  few  gardens 
where  the  graceful  scarlet-berried  shoots  are 
appreciated  for  the  decoration  of  baskets,  vases, 
and  dinner-tables,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  furnish 
the  gable  end  of  plant  stoves  with  Rivinas 
planted  out  in  two  parts  of  fibrous  loam  and 
one  of  leaf-mould.  The  plants  grow,  flower, 
and  berry  freely  in  a  heat  of  from  6.5^  to  To''. 
Permanent  plants  of  this  sort  look  very  attrac- 
tive in  winter  when  covered  with  scarlet  berrie.s, 
which  have  earned  for  the  plant  the  popular 
name  of  Bloodberry,  or  Rouge  Plant.  Tiiese 
planted-out  stock  plants  are  also  exceedingly 
handy  for  furnishing  cuttings  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  and  also  hav^e  a  very  striking  effect 
when  their  shrubby  stems  and  berried  racemes 
are  allowed  to  scramble  up  pillars  or  rafters, 
and  droop  back,  which  they  mostly  do,  in 
abnormal  profusion  towards  the  floor. 

Dwarf  bushes  on  side  or  overhead  brackets 
are  also  very  bright.  The  Rivina  also  readily 
lends  itself  to  growing  into  loose  pyramids. 
"T."  is  quite  right  in  saying  the  plants  are 
most  freely  propagated  either  from  seeds  or 
cuttings.  However,  most  growers  prefer  cut- 
tings, as  saving  a  good  deal  of  time  and  favour- 
ing a  more  uniform  and  more  densely  berried 
plant.— D.  T.  F. 

"T."  (p.  :299)  does  well  to  notice  this 

too-little-grown  plant.  Its  value  is  enhanced 
by  its  being  in  full  beauty  at  a  somewhat  dull 
season  of  the  year.  As  "T."  observes,  the 
plants,  though  doing  well  enough  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  up  to  a  certain  date,  must  be  re- 
moved to  warmer  tjuarters  before  cold  nights 
have  turned  the  leaves  yellow.  When  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots,  a  liberal  supply  of  weak  liquid 
manure  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  lower  leaves 
giving  way.  In  a  conservatory  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  can  be  maintained  at  from  .")5°  to 
60',  this  plant  is  most  serviceable  placed 
amongst  Ferns  or  graceful  foliaged  plants.  I 
have  seen  it  used  with  capital  ett'ect  in  dinner 
table  decoration,  as,  for  in.stance,  when  a 
Cocos  is  placed  for  a  centre-piece,  small  plant? 
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Rivina  being  arranged  in  a  mound  of  Moss 
at  the  base,  this  bein;^'  furnished  with  light 
Fern  fronds.  The  plants  are  useful  for  placing 
in  receptacles  in  the  drawing-room,  but  tliey 
must  not  be  left  there  more  than  a  few  days,  or 
the  berries  will  fall. — Norwich. 


The  Eucharis  mite. — A  good  many  remedies 
have  at  different  times  been  prescribed  for  the 
dreaded  Eucliaris  mite,  some  of  which  take  a 
good  deal  of  preparing.  Mr.  Webb,  the  gardener 
at  Kelham  Hall,  Newark,  has  found  the  best  and 
most  lasting  cure  in  merely  sprinkling  fresh  soot 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  watering  it  in. 
Only  a  little  is  applied  at  a  time.  A  good-sized 
batch  of  plants  affected  with  the  pest  being  so 
treated  was  cleared  of  it  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
foliage  afterwards  becoming  vigorous  and  the 
colour  improved. — C. 

Double-flowered  forms  of  Begonia  sem- 

perflorens. — In  his  autumn  catalogue  M.  Lemoine 
announces  the  disposal  of  four  varieties  of  Begonia 
semperflorens  with  double  flowers,  which  are  in 
all  probability  destined  to  become  the  forerunners 
of  a  popular  class,  as  several  single- flowered  varie- 
ties of  this  Begonia  from  the  same  source,  par- 
ticularly B.  semperflorens  gigantea  and  carminea, 
are  very  largely  grown,  and  now  double  flowers 
are  once  obtained  great  improvements  on  these 
early  forms  may  reasonably  be  anticipated,  espe- 
cially when  the  results  in  the  tuberous-rooted 
section  are  borne  in  mind.  The  varieties  sent  out 
at  the  present  time  are  Boule  de  Neige,  clear 
green  foliage,  large  douljle  flowers,  pure  white, 
sometimes  slightly  edged  with  rose  in  the  open 
ground,  stamens  clear  yellow ;  Oloire  du  Montet, 
foliage  slightly  bronzed,  flowers  double,  petals 
imbricated,  rose-lake,  buds  carmine ;  Nancy, 
leaves  deep  green,  flowers  medium  size,  double, 
.soft  rose,  stamens  chrome-yellow  ;  Triomphe  de 
Lorraine,  foliage  bronzed  or  reddish  green,  flowers 
with  imbricated  petals  of  a  carminecerise  colour, 
with  scarlet  buds. — T. 

Tree  Carnations.— What  a  pity  it  is  so  many 
alike  Carnations  are  sent  out  under  different 
names.  One  is  apt  to  buy  a  much  lauded  variety, 
watch  its  progress  with  interest  until  it  flowers, 
when  he  finds  out  he  has  had  it  in  his  garden 
perhaps  for  years.  Mme.  Therfese  Franco  is  now 
generally  considered  the  same  as  Mrs.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild.  This  was  to  supersede  Miss  .Toliffe, 
but  on  my  first  seeing  it  growing  I  did  not 
think  it  would.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  wiry  habit, 
and  does  not  make  grass  enough  to  produce  what 
a  grower  for  market  would  call  plenty  of  bloom. 
Still  it  is  a  useful  Carnation  for  the  private  gar- 
den, and  one  thing  in  its  favour  is  its  long  season 
of  flowering,  producing  a  few  blooms  late  into  the 
spring.  It  is  very  useful  not  only  on  account  of 
its  colour,  but  also  size  for  button-hole  work.  I 
do  not  think  the  idea  of  some  that  the  well-known 
scarlet  variety  Alegati^re  is  wearing  out  is  cor- 
rect. Not  long  since  I  saw  a  fine  lot  of  plants 
producing  in  quantity  large,  full,  highly  coloured 
blooms,  very  few  having  any  trace  of  the  white 
flake,  and  borne  on  long  stems.  Many  now-a- 
days  seem  fond  of  giving  heat  to  winter  Carna- 
tions, but  this  soon  weakens  and  spoils  the  stock. 
-C. 

Saintpaulia  ionantha. — There  is  a  great 
sameness  in  the  plants  used  for  the  margins  of 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  benches,  and  the 
choice  of  suitable  plants  for  the  position  is  gener- 
ally confined  to  fine-foliaged  plants  and  grasses, 
so  that  any  addition,  especially  in  the  form  of  a 
free-flowering  plant,  to  the  list  is  acceptable.  The 
Saintpaulia  is  just  the  plant  wanted  for  this  pur- 
pose, for  it  does  best  in  small  pots,  is  neat  in 
growth,  and  lasts  in  flower  quite  late  into  the 
autumn.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  though 
a  little  inclined  to  be  miffy  at  first,  though  not  so 
much  so  as  Streptocarpus  and  some  others  that 
might  be  mentioned,  it  soon  grows  out  of  the  deli- 
cate stage  and  becomes  a  charming  little  flowering 
plant,  quite  out  of  the  common.  It  may  be 
grown  in  pans,  several  plants  together  or  singly 


in  pots  up  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  but  it  never 
is  more  pleasing  than  when  grown  in  3-inch  or 
4  inch  pots,  as  its  growtli  is  very  dwarf  and  suits 
a  small  receptacle  best.  The  flowers  of  the  type 
are  deep  blue,  but  there  are  at  least  two  varietal 
forms — S.  i.  coslestis  and  S.  i.  rubra— the  former 
sky-lilue  and  the  latter  ruddy  purple.  The 
plants  like  a  little  shade  from  bright  sunshine  and 
are  quite  at  homo  in  houses  devoted  to  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  flowering  plants  shaded  to  preserve 
the  flowers  as  long  as  possible. — J.  C.  T. 


ARUM  LILIES  TURNING  YELLOW. 
I  i.iuiTE  agree  with  the  remarks  on  the  subject 
by  ".J.  C.  T."  (p.  300)  and  of  the  causes  men- 
tioned. The  undue  mutilation  of  the  roots  at 
lifting  time  is  calculated  to  do  a  large  amount  of 
injury — injury  that  cannot  be  easily  or  even 
quickly  remedied,  inasmuch  as  the  plants  have  of 
necessity  to  exist  on  their  stored-up  energies  till 
either  new  roots  are  formed  or  fresh  root-fibres  are 
produced  on  the  main  roots  broken  through  lifting. 
This  is  always  a  drawback  to  the  planting-out 
system,  and  its  danger  is  naturally  increased  when 
the  plants  are  very  forward  in  leaf-growth  before 
lifting  takes  place.  It  is  evident  "E.  A.  T.'s  plants 
were  vigorous  before  lifting  was  attempted,  and, 
no  matter  how  carefully  the  work  is  done,  there  is 
always  a  considerable  loss  of  roots.  I  do  not  in 
the  least  understand  why  "  E.  A.  T."  placed  his 
plants  after  potting  "  into  a  shed  for  a  few  days," 
for  surely  no  more  uncongenial  surroundings 
than  this  could  possibly  be  chosen  for  freshly-lifted 
and  recently-potted  plants.  Robbed  of  light  of 
the  right  sort,  and,  what  is  equally  bad  probably, 
exposed  to  draughts  also,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  check  causing  the  trouble  began  in  the 
shed  referred  to — the  very  worst  possible  substitute 
for  a  cool  greenhouse  that  could  be  conceived. 
Far  better  that  the  plants  had  flagged  in  the 
ordinary  greenhouse,  for  then  with  the  aid  of 
the  syringe  recovery  would  have  been  more  quick 
and  more  complete.  The  atmospheric  conditions 
of  air,  etc.,  for  these  moisture-absorbing  subjects 
are  not  easily  imitated  in  a  shed,  and  the  chilling 
influence  of  such  a  place  during  many  of  the  cold, 
frosty  nights  so  recently  and  generally  experi- 
enced would  undoubtedly  have  an  equally  chill- 
ing influence  on  the  plants.  An  excellent  place 
for  recently  lifted  plants  of  these  Arums  is  a  cold 
pit,  and  having  given  one  good  root  watering  at 
the  time  of  potting,  endeavour  to  maintain  the 
foliage  in  a  moistened  state  for  several  days. 
Over-much  root-watering  when  the  roots  them- 
selves are  comparatively  inactive  is  an  error,  and 
had  the  leaves  been  kept  in  a  more  or  less  moist- 
ened condition,  the  failure  now  comijlained  of 
would  possibly  not  have  occurred. — E.  J. 

Rottenstable-yard manure,  which  "E.  A.T." 

says  he  added  to  the  soil  when  potting  up  the 
Arums,  is  a  most  uncertain  compound  alike  in 
quality  and  (]uantity.  It  might  prove  the  most 
powerful  stimulant,  the  most  wholesome  food,  or 
an  arid  poison  to  the  roots.  Anyhow,  the  Arums 
did  not  need  nor  could  they  use  it  at  that  stage. 
Up  to  lifting,  the  roots  had  had  ample  supplies  of 
food,  we  may  safely  assume.  They  were  suSering 
if  at  all  from  a  surfeit ;  they  could  not  have  had 
too  little  food.  And  then  all  of  a  sudden  the 
roots  were  lifted  and  offered  a  new  bait,  com- 
pounded of  a  half,  or  a  third  possibly,  of  stable- 
yard  manure.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  roots 
failed  to  act  and  the  leaves  turned  yellow  ? 
Wounded  roots  hate  stable  manure.  Had  some 
sweet  leaf  -  mould  been  added  to  the  loam 
there  would  have  been  no  yellow  leaves.  If  the 
Arums  had  been  potted  up  at  once  in  the  soil 
that  they  had  grown  in  through  the  summer  all 
would  have  been  well  with  the  roots,  and  the 
leaves  have  remained  as  green  as  Lseks.  It  is 
always  a  mistake  to  offer  fresh  and  rich  food  to 
lately  disturbed  or  wounded  roots.  Better  cut  off 
the  supplies  by  running  a  sharp  spade  round  and 
under  the  Arums  a  week  before  potting  them  up. 
After  they  have  got  over  the  check  incident  to 
potting,  it  is  easy  to  feed  the  roots  or  top  by 
top-dressing   or  liquid  manure   to  any  required 


extent.  The  plants  were  put  into  a  shed  for  a 
few  days.  Who  shall  describe  the  cutting 
draughts,  the  heat  or  cold,  the  wetness,  the 
parching  drought,  the  light  or  darkness  of  the 
shed  ?  The  whole  shed  incident  is  one  of  mystery, 
and  almost  certainly  one  of  dire  mistake.  It  is 
not  even  recorded  that  they  were  sprayed  overhead 
or  watered  at  the  roots.  We  are  told  they  were 
well  watered  with  plain  water  and  kept  in  a 
greenhouse.  But  this  was  after  they  came  out  of 
the  shed.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  watering  or  other- 
wise treating  them  before  standingthemin  theshed 
or  during  their  stay  there.  From  the  fact  that  all 
the  plants,  with  one  exception,  are  now  looking 
sickly  and  turning  yellow,  and  have  never  re- 
covered from  the  potting  which  was  done  some 
three  weeks  ago,  I  have  the  strongest  suspicion 
that  the  trouble  arose  in  the  shed. — D.  T.  F. 
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PLATE   1194. 

EVERLASTING  PEAS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  op  lathykus 
pubescens.*) 
Admirers  of  hardy  flowers  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  the  Everlasting  or  perennial  Peas. 
Lathyrus  odoratus,  the  annual  Sweet  Pea, 
exijuisite  as  it  is  in  form  and  colour,  and 
pleasing  as  it  is  because  of  its  fragrance,  can- 
not be  used  in  all  positions.  Even  if  it  could, 
our  desire  for  variety  would  induce  us  to  grow 
its  congeners  of  perennial  habit.  The  best 
known  of  the  perennial  kinds  are  Lathyrus 
grandiflorus  and  L.  latifolius.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  former  is  very  common,  almost, 
indeed,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter.  In  other 
places  the  position  is  reversed  and  the  broad- 
leaved  Everlasting  Pea  is  more  largely  grown. 
Were  I  asked  which  of  the  two  I  prefer,  I  should 
decline  to  say.  Each  has  its  uses  and  its  beau- 
ties as  well  as  its  failings,  and  both  may  be 
grown  with  advantage  in  our  gardens.  Descrip- 
tions in  a  contemporary  a  few  years  ago  of  three 
new  Everlasting  Peas  from  California  led  me  to 
seek  to  make  their  acquaintance.  This  I  did 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton, 
who  sent  me  plants  of  each,  viz.,  L.  hetiflorus, 
L.  sulphurous  and  L.  violaceus.  Unfortunately, 
none  of  these  has  proved  a  success  in  our 
climate,  and  I  have  not  flowered  them,  although 
L.  sulphureus  survived  for  some  two  or  three 
years  beside  a  warm  wall.  I  believe  they  have 
been  a  failure  at  Queenstown  also,  so  that  I 
fear  we  shall  have  to  content  ourselves  without 
them.  For  hybridising  I  should,  however, 
think  these  Californian  Peas  would  be  likely  to 
prove  valuable. 

Lathyrus  graxdiflorus. — The  great  fault  of 
this,  which  has  the  finest  flowers  of  all  our  hardy 
Peas,  is  its  running  habit  at  the  root,  which  soon 
makes  it  obnoxious  in  some  positions  where  it  has 
been  planted  without  full  consideration.  It  is,  I 
think,  seen  at  its  best  rambling  over  a  hedge  or 
growing  on  a  trellis,  covering  either  with  its 
fresh  green  leaves  and  its  bright  flowers.  I  know 
one  of  those  cold,  hard,  unsightly  iron  railings 
still  too  often  seen  in  gardens  which  is  in 
summer  beautifully  draped  with  this  large- 
flowered  Pea,  which  veils  its  ugliness  with  bright 
colouring.  It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  L.  grandi- 
florus is  less  needful  of  sunshine  than  some  of  the 
other  species.  I  know  a  hedge  some  20  yards 
long  which  only  receives  a  few  hours'  morning 
sun,  and  this  is  covered  every  summer  with  the 
large  flowers  of  this  Pea.  Like  others,  it  appears 
to  prefer  a  poor  and  rather  dry  soil.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware  we  have  as  yet  no  pronounced  varieties 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Mnon  from 
flowers  sent  by  Mr.  S.  Aniott,  Cavsethorn,  Dumfriea, 
N.B.    Lithographed  and  printed  by  J.  L.  Goffart. 
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of  this  fine  Everlasting  Pea.  It  pro<luces  seed 
but  seldom  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  so  that  one 
has  had  little  opportunity  of  testing  its  constancy 
from  seed.  Rarely,  however,  is  it  seen  with  more 
than  two  Mowers  on  a  peduncle.  Very  distinct 
from  L.  trrandillorus  is 

L.  LATiroius.  It  does  not  run  at  the  root  and 
is  not  so  easily  increased.  Its  flowers  are  pro- 
<luced  in  racemes,  and  in  some  districts  it  is  well 
known  as  the  Cluster  Pea,  to  distinguish  it  from 
L.  grandiflorus.  It  is  a  tine  plant  for  similar 
purposes  .as  its  congener,  and,  like  it,  appears  to 
enjoy  tlie  dry  soil  at  the  roots  of  a  hedge  or 
shrub.  When  once  established  in  this  medium  it 
grows  vigorously,  and  I  have  it  on  a  sunny  hedge 
in  dry  soil  growing  some  0  feet  or  10  feet  high, 
and  freely  producing  large  bunches  of  bright 
pink  flowers.  This  colour  may  bo  said  to  be  the 
normal  one,  hut,  unlike  L.  grandiflorus,  the 
broad-Ieaveil  Pea  has  become  subject  to  the  law 
of  variation,  much  to  our  gain.  Some  charming 
white  varieties  exist,  and  from  this  there  are 
shades  passing  from  blush  to  almost  crimson,  and 
41  striped  variety  also.  Some  of  these  have  re- 
ceived  n.ames,  and  seed   has  been  sold  of  these 


Lathyrus  latifoUus  alhus. 

under  name.  I  regret  to  s!iy  that  the  colours  do 
■not  yet  appear  to  have  become  fixed,  and,  much 
to  one's  disappointment,  from  the  same  packet 
several  shades  have  come.  Perhaps  we  may  con- 
sider this  a  gain.  Among  my  seedlings  from 
Italian-grown  seed  is  a  pretty  white  one  tipped 
with  pink.  Where  well  isolated  from  other 
colours,  seed  from  the  white  variety,  L.  latifolius 
albus,  yields  a  large  proportion  of  white  flowers. 
L.  latifolius  seeds  very  freely,  but  in  order  to 
prolong  the  bloom,  it  is  desirable  that  the  decay- 
ing flowers  should  be  picked  off.     If  anything, 

L.  TrBEUusrs  is  even  more  pronounced  in  its 
running  habit  than  L.  grandiflorus.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  plants  for  which  slugs  have  a  prefer- 
ence, and  as  it  is  less  ornamental  than  either  of 
the  foregoing,  I  am  quite  pleased  to  be  without  its 
rose  flowers.  L.  tuberosus  is  easily  raised  from 
seed. 

L.  URrM.MoN'Di  is  a  beautiful  Everlasting  Pea. 
and  I  recollect  how  pretty  I  once  saw  it  on  an  old 


gnarled  Apple  tree,  where  its  bright  carmine 
flowers  looked  exceedingly  well  among  the 
branches.  It  is  one  of  the  Cluster  Peas,  and  can 
bo  readily  raised  from  seed.  It  is  also  of  robust 
character  and  admirably  suited  for  growing  on 
heilgcs. 

I..  SiiiTiioiiri  I  have  not  grown,  but  have 
admired  its  rosy  puri)le  flowers.  As  it  grows 
little  more  than  3  feet  or  Sh  feet  in  height,  it  is  of 
value  in  places  where  the  more  rampant  growers 
would  bo  out  of  place. 

St  lino  seven  or  eight  years  ago  I  came  across 
an  Kverlasting  Pea  named 

I...  Akmita<;i:anus  in  acatalogue.  At  Kew  this 
is  considered  synonymous  with  L.  magellaiiicus 
(Lord  Anson's  Blue  Pea),  and  as  I  much  wished 
to  have  this,  I  procured  a  plant.  I  have  never 
seen  the  plant  grown  at  Kew  as  L.  magellanieus, 
and  the  last  time  I  visited  the  gardens  neglected 
to  look  for  it.  The  description  in  the  "  Dictionary 
of  dardening"  is,  however,  quite  unlike  that  of 
the  plant  I  have  as  Armitageanus,  which  is  a 
poor-coloured  and  small-flowered  Everlasting  Pea. 
Ic  may  not  he  out  of  place  to  remark  that  the 
seeds  generally  offered  as  those  of  Lord  Anson's 
Blue  Pea  are  only  those  of  the  annual  L.  sativus. 
A  Pea  known  as  Lord  Anson's  was  in  cultivation 
in  Ayrshire  years  ago,  but  Mr.  .James  Service,  of 
Maxwelltown,  Dumfries,  who  knew  it  there,  has 
ascertained  that  it  is  no  longer  in  the  garden  in 
which  it  grew  when  he  was  there.  The  nearest 
approach  in  colour  I  have  yet  seen  to  a  blue  in 
the  Everlasting  Peaa  is  in 

L.  prp.ESOENS,  figured  in  the  accompanying 
plate.  The  pubescence  on  the  stems  and  leaves 
it  has  been  impossible  to  reproduce.  The  plant 
from  which  the  flowers  were  cut  was  the  only  one 
out  of  several  raised  from  seed  which  escaped  the 
ravages  of  slugs  when  in  a  seedling  stage.  It 
w.as  planted  out  in  1896,  I  think,  against  the 
s.-w.  g.able  of  an  outhouse  and  on  a  trellis.  The 
soil  is  light  and  the  position  a  dry  one.  It  came 
into  flower  the  following  June,  its  sole  protection 
in  winter  being  a  few  old  stems  and  branches  of 
Michaelmas  Daisies  over  its  stems  and  roots.  The 
same  protection  w-as  afforded  last  winter.  This 
year  it  came  into  bloom  very  early  in  .June  and 
continued  in  flower  for  some  time,  although  my 
allowing  it  to  seed  this  year  shortened  its  flower- 
ing season.  It  is  of  a  semi-shrubby  habit,  grow- 
ing about  6  feet  high  here,  and  produces  some  of 
its  shoots  from  tha  old  stems.  The  seeds  ripened 
this  year,  and  it  may  save  trouble  to  say  now  that 
they  have  passed  from  my  hands  by  arrangement. 
I  had  an  impression  that  I  obtained  the  seed 
originally  from  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  but  I  cannot 
see  it  quoted  in  any  of  his  catalogues  in  my  pos- 
session. The  charming  colour  of  this  Pea,  which 
is  a  native  of  Chili,  will  render  it  acceptable  to 
man}'.  Should  it  prove  hardy  with  others,  as  one 
has  reason  to  expect  now  that  so  many  Chilian 
plants  survive  our  winters,  it  will  be  an  ac(|uisition 
to  our  gardens,  .-ind  may,  moreover,  be  one  of  the 
factors  in  givinj.'  is  colours  and  tints  yet  unknown 
in  our  hardy  Everlasting  Peas. 

S.  Arxott. 
Carsethorn,  hy  Jj'iinfries,  N.B. 


it  is  attractive.  It  is  always  best  to  give  the 
young  plants  a  start  by  digging  out  a  couple  of 
l.arrowloads  of  the  old  soil  if  worn  out  and  replac- 
ing it  with  good  now  compost.  They  may  be 
])laiitcd  either  in  spring  or  autumn,  the  latter  for 
preference.  Young  plants  are  easily  raised  from 
cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots,  these  being 
taken  about  (J  inches  in  length  and  rooted  in  pots 
in  a  close  frame  in  late  summer. 


Vitis  inconstant. — Very  lovely  just  now  is 
this  well-known  creeping  plant,  and  with  all 
looking  dull  around  it  we  admire  it  the  more. 
The  upper  part  is  still  of  the  brightest  green,  the 
centre  of  varying  shades  of  red,  the  older  leaves 
becoming  a  deep  bronzy  purple.  AH  these  shades 
are  prettily  graduated,  and  what  looks  fine  at  a 
distance  is  even  more  beautiful  on  closer  inspec- 
tion. Even  in  winter  after  the  foliage  is  gone  the 
delicate  tracery  of  the  clinging  stems  over 
old  mullioned  windows  is  charming.  This  creeper 
is  one  of  the  very  liest  for  hiding  unsightly  walls 
or  for  covering  old  mansions,  its  free-growing 
character  enabling  it  to  soon  cover  a  large  sp.ace, 
and  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  it  thrives 
in  any  description  of  soil  or  situation.  In  very 
shady  places  it  will  not,  of  course,  take  on  the 
same  beautiful  tint  in  autumn  as  it  does  in  posi- 
tions more  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  but  even  there 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

CRomsfi  TiiK  LAND. — Much  may  be  done  at  this 
season  as  regards  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
next  season's  crops.  With  gardens  of  limited 
extent,  and  where  there  is  a  heavy  demand,  there 
cannot  be  the  needed  rotation  of  crops.  Much 
may  be  done  .at  this  season  to  determine  next 
year's  crops  and  prepare  the  soil  for  the  same. 
In  my  case,  having  a  large  acreage  under  culti- 
vation, I  can  rest  a  goodly  portion.  By  resting  I 
mean  giving  an  entire  change  of  crop.  By  so 
doing  one  can  always  give  more  thorough  cultiva- 
tion. Garden  land  so  soon  sickens  of  such  crops 
as  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the 
Brassicas,  that  it  is  well  to  change  the  quarters 
as  often  as  possible.  It  is  not  possible  in  the 
case  of  sheltered  borders.  I  have  a  border  that 
has  furnished  early  Cauliflowers  for  at  least  forty 
years.  This  is  under  a  south  wall  with  a  glass 
range  in  front  of  the  border.  To  get  good  crops 
I  am  obliged  to  occasionally  give  a  good  coating 
of  fresh  soil,  and  dress  freely  every  autumn  with 
lime,  soot,  wood  ashes,  or  other  materials.  By 
doing  so  there  is  a  good  return.  I  always  en- 
deavour to  study  the  summer  crop,  as  this  is 
important.  I  only  grow  salads  or  such  plants  as 
are  soon  cleared,  so  as  to  allow  of  good  cultiva- 
tion for  the  winter  subjects.  In  many  gardens  a 
change  of  crop  may  be  given,  even  with  sheltered 
borders.  Peas  or  early  Potatoes  may  follow 
Cauliflowers.  Open  quarters  now  cleared  may 
be  dressed  for  the  next  crop.  I  always  determine 
now  what  crop  shall  occupy  the  quarters  next 
season,  as,  by  so  doing,  the  work  is  easier.  Roots 
do  not  need  fresh  manure.  These  may  follow  a 
crop  that  has  been  well  manured.  Onions  may 
follow  early  Celery  if  the  land  is  well  exposed. 
Celery  will  follow  early  Cabbage,  which  next 
autumn  will  occupy  the  Onion  quarter.  Some 
vegetables,  such  as  Brussels  Sprouts,  need  deep 
rich  soil.  Peas,  French  and  kidney  Beans  need 
generous  treatment.  The  heavy  soil  should  be 
reserved  for  Broad  Beans  and  for  summer  crops 
needing  a  holding  soil. 

Manuring  soils.— With  the  ground  in  better 
condition  after  the  much-needed  rain,  the  culti- 
vator will  do  well  to  prepare  the  same  for  next 
season's  crops.  At  no  time  of  the  year  can  the 
soil  be  improved  so  well  as  at  the  present.  I  am 
greatly  in  favour  of  autumn  digging,  especially 
in  light  soils,  as  if  turned  up  roughly  now  it  is 
sweetened  for  the  crops.  Many  who  are  anxious 
for  the  best  results  have  been  disappointed  by 
trenching  some  soils  too  deeply.  In  many  gar- 
dens the  subsoil  is  so  poor  that  when  deeply 
trenched  and  brought  to  the  surface  it  does  harm, 
as  the  roots  do  not  reach  the  better  or  deeply 
buried  soil.  Trench  or  double  dig  such  soil,  buc 
do  not  bring  the  poor,  inert  soil  to  the  surface  ; 
keep  it  where  it  is,  place  the  manure  between 
the  two  spits,  and  dig  the  lower  one  as  deeply  as 
possible.  Where  animal  manure  is  none  too 
plentiful,  my  advice  is  to  dig  now  and  feed  in 
the  spring,  using  fertilisers  freely  during  the 
growth  of  the  crop.  Heavy  clay  land  needs  more 
care,  much  depending  upon  its  condition,  the 
crop  it  is  to  carry,  and  other  details,  as  some  very 
wet,  heavy  land  is  best  left  till  needed  for  the 
crop.  Many  soils  are  badly  infested  with  wire- 
worm,  this  attacking  the  crop  just  when  least 
expected.  For  this  I  have  found  nothing  better 
than  a  good  dressing  of  gas-lime  at  this  season, 
spreading  it,  if  fresh  from  the  works,  on  the 
surface  for  a  few  days  before  digging  in.     A  few 
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years  ago  I  had  an  instance  of  the  great  havoc 
wireworm  caused  in  a  short  time.  A  lot  of  turf 
was  taken  from  an  old  pasture  to  enrich  an 
old  kitchen  garden.  The  turf  was  a  mass 
of  wireworm,  and  for  two  years  the  crops 
were  poor  indeed  till  gas-lime  was  used  in 
good  quantities  in  September  and  the  soil  not 
cropped  till  spring.  Ordinary  lime,  soot,  and 
wood  ashes  are  excellent.  These  may  be  used 
and  a  crop  follow  immediately.  I  fear  after  the 
drought  last  summer  garden  pests  will  be  so 
numerous  that  it  will  be  well  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  their  extermination.  I  have  suffered 
badly  from  clubbing  in  several  of  the  Brassicas, 
and  the  dressing  advised  for  the  wireworm  will 
apply  here.  Gas-lime  used  in  moderate  quantities 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  will  clear  the  soil,  and 
at  the  same  time  if  charred  refuse,  old  mortar 
rubble,  or  lime  can  be  given  as  a  top  dressing,  it 
will  do  more  good  than  rank  animal  manures. 
Land  cleared  of  exhausting  crops  that  root  deeply 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  being  turned  up 
roughly  before  winter,  and  in  manuring  it  will  be 
well  to  study  the  crop  to  follow.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  make  use  of  any  good  soil  there  may  be  at 
hand.  This  spread  over  the  surface  after  digging 
will  be  beneficial.  A  good  supply  of  decayed 
manure  should  be  at  hand.  Other  manures  should 
be  turned  and  prepared,  and  if  at  all  dry,  liquid 
from  stables  will  cause  rapid  fermentation. 

Protectinc  tender  rLANT.s. — To  eke  out  the 
vegetable  supply  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect 
those  plants  at  all  tender.  It  is  full  early  to  lift 
Cauliflowers;  indeed,  I  do  not  advise  doing  so, 
as  owing  to  the  drought  the  growth  of  these 
plants  is  much  later  than  usual.  1  find  it  a  good 
plan  to  tie  up  rather  loosely  the  leaves  over  the 
flowers.  This  will  ward  off  several  degrees  of 
frost  and  prevent  the  heads  being  spoiled.  Peas 
grown  in  frames  so  far  have  done  well.  These 
need  ample  supplies  of  air,  so  that  free  ventilation 
is  necessary  both  night  and  day.  If  mildew  is  at 
all  troublesome  dust  with  sulphur.  French  Beans 
will  be  benefited  if  more  warmth  is  given.  It  will 
be  advantageous  to  cover  the  glass  at  night  if  the 
frames  are  much  exposed.  So  far  there  has  been 
no  break  in  the  supply  from  open  borders.  These 
will  continue  to  bear  if  given  protection  at  night. 
I  think  Beans  grown  thus  or  in  frames  far  more 
valuable  than  those  forced  hard,  as  the  crop  of  the 
latter  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year  is  not 
a  profitable  one. 

Storing  root.s. — In  many  gardens  the  orthodox 
way  is  tn  lift  Can-ots  at  the  end  of  this  month  and 
store.  No  matter  how  mild  the  season,  the  roots 
are  lifted  in  full  vigour,  the  result  being  they 
grow  out  and  lose  flavour,  and  by  the  end  of 
March,  often  earlier,  are  useless.  My  advice  is  to 
leave  the  roots  in  the  soil  if  the  land  is  light  and 
well  drained  ;  if  othern-ise,  I  would  lift  much 
later  and  place  in  a  clamp  in  preference  to  a  dry 
store.  Carrots  are  quite  hardy.  For  the  past 
half  dozen  years  I  have  always  sown  in  July  for 
winter  and  spring  use,  and  the  plants  have  not 
suffered  during  severe  weather.  It  may  be  said 
that  in  severe  weather  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
lift  roots.  This  I  admit,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
be  prepared  by  lifting  a  few  in  advance,  or  by 
covering  the  surface  with  litter.  Beetroot  is  not 
nearly  so  tender  as  often  thought.  I  allow  mine 
to  remain  in  the  growing  quarters  till  November 
is  well  advanced.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  that 
too  much  moisture  causes  the  roots  to  split  if  they 
are  at  all  large.  It  is  much  better  to  store  in  soil 
or  sand  if  under  cover,  as  if  the  air  can  circulate 
round  the  roots  they  shrivel  badly.  The  best 
store  is  an  underground  cellar  just  free  of  frost. 
Such  roots  as  Sabafy  and  Scorzonera  suffer  more 
from  wet  than  frost,  and  it  is  necessary  to  lift  on 
this  account.  There  need  be  no  hurry,  as  the 
plants  are  still  growing  freely.  These  roots  need 
much  the  same  treatment  as  Beetroot  in  the 
winter,  though  in  some  favoured  localities  they 
will  do  well  in  the  open  ground.  Turnips,  I  fear, 
in  many  gardens  are  none  too  plentiful  this 
autumn.  In  my  case,  owing  to  the  drought,  it 
was  a  diflncult  matter  to  get  the  seeds  to  germi- 
nate.    Turnijis    do    much    better    in    the    open 


ground  for  some  time  yet,  though  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  leave  very  large  roots.  These  may  be 
clamped,  as  they  soon  lose  flavour.  I  tlo  not 
advise  large  Turnips  for  storing  or  winter  use. 
Those  the  size  of  a  cricket  ball  are  much  the  best, 
and  unless  the  supply  is  short,  I  would  place  coarse 
ones  on  one  side.  The  yellow  -  fleshed  kinds 
winter  grandly,  and  in  very  severe  winters  I  have 
found  the  white  roots  keep  well  by  merely  draw- 
ing up  soil  round  the  roots.  S.  M. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Fruit  trees  in  pots.— These,  which  if  potted 
when  advised,  will  now  have  become  settled  down 
in  their  fresh  pots,  with  root-action  again  on  the 
move.  In  my  own  case  they  are  promising  well, 
the  wood  .showing  every  sign  of  being  fully 
ripened.  The  leaves  have  all  fallen  during  the 
past  ten  days,  having  assumed  prior  to  falling 
those  beautiful  tints  one  likes  to  see.  The  trees 
are  now  housed  owing  to  the  rather  continuous 
rainfall,  too  much  of  which  is  decidedly  preju- 
dicial to  the  early-forced  plants  in  particular,  as 
it  also  is  generally  to  the  rest  if  care  be  not 
taken.  For  the  present  the  early  trees  are  stood 
rather  closely  together  from  want  of  room,  but 
this  is  immaterial  with  a  thorough  ventilation 
always  going  on  around  them.  There  is  a  slight 
warmth  in  the  pipes  to  prevent  a  too  humid  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere.  After  the  soaking 
these  trees  had  before  being  lioused  they  will  not 
reciuire  any  water  for  some  time  to  come.  When 
it  is  seen  that  they  are  becoming  dry  on  the  sur- 
face, they  may  be  examined  and  sounded,  paying 
the  closest  attention  to  those  in  proportionately 
small  pots.  If  these  trees  are  not  started  before 
the  new  year  or  thereabouts,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
work  some  dry  stable  litter  in  around  the  pots 
when  the  trees  are  brought  in.  This  will  pre- 
vent them  becoming  dry  upon  the  surface  when, 
perhaps  not  so,  lower  in  the  ball.  Do  not  do  any 
pruning  yet,  but  rather  leave  it  until  st.arting- 
time,  and  then  only  foreshorten  such  shoots  as 
have  prominent  fruit-buds  at  the  bases  of  the 
shoots. 

Later  trees. — Those  from  which  the  crop  has 
not  long  been  taken  should  all  be  potted  up  by 
the  end  of  this  month,  or  at  the  latest  by  the 
middle  of  November.  I  hope  to  complete  it 
before  this  is  in  print  if  possible.  The  same 
course  is  pursued  as  with  the  early  ones  in  every 
particular  as  regards  potting  and  soils,  but  these 
later  trees  will,  as  soon  as  they  have  had  a  good 
watering,  be  placed  in  a  sunny  position.  Mine, 
from  want  of  room,  are  stood  upon  the  Vine 
border,  no  more  water  being  given,  therefore  no 
harm  can  well  be  done,  the  pots  being  stood  upon 
bricks  to  keep  them  well  off  the  soil  with  stable 
litter  closely  packed  between  the  pots,  but  with 
more  around  the  outer  ones,  against  which  boards 
are  placed  for  greater  convenience  in  keeping  the 
litter  in  its  place.  Here  the  trees  will  remain 
until  showing  signs  of  making  a  move  in  the 
spring,  being  safe  against  harm  from  frost.  If  I 
had  an  absolutely  cold  house  without  any  piping 
I  should  prefer  to  house  these  also,  but  it  is  not 
of  very  material  consequence.  Retarding  in  the 
case  of  late  trees  is  what  has  to  be  aimed  at,  and 
this  is  accomphshed  by  keeping  them  outside. 
If  trees  have  been  lifted  from  the  borders  and 
transferred  to  pots,  then  it  is  a  safer  and  better 
plan  to  house  them  for  the  first  season. 

Early  Fkis  in  pots. — These  have  also  been 
housed  for  some  ten  days  or  so,  owing  to  the  rains 
and  in  order  to  save  any  further  trouble  with 
them  as  regards  protection  when  frosts  come.  A 
selection  will  now  at  once  be  made  of  the  most 
promising-looking  plants  for  first  early  forcing. 
These  will  be  calculated  as  started  from  Novem- 
ber 1  in  order  to  have  ripe  fruits  by  March  1. 
This  is  earlier  than  usual  in  some  establishments, 
but  as  the  Fig  is  highly  esteemed,  the  plan  is 
adopted,  knowing  that  some  amount  of  risk  is 
run.  In  selecting  St.  John  and  Pingo  de  Mel, 
however,  the  risk  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as 
these  varieties  are  not  nearly  so  much  disposed  to 
cast  their  fruits  as  other  and  older  kinds,  valuable 


for  later  work  as  these  latter  are,  but  the  two  just 
named  are  by  far  the  best  for  first  early  forcing 
in  pots.  I  do  not  advise  either  of  them  to  be 
planted  out,  being  doubtful  as  to  their  behaviour 
under  such  conditions.  They  are  vigorous  growers 
in  pots,  but  owing  to  restriction  at  the  roots,  they 
succeed  admirably.  Planted  out  they  would  in 
all  probability  grow  too  luxuriantly  unless  in 
quite  a  restricted  border.  The  same  treatment 
as  that  accorded  to  early  Vines  in  pots  will  be 
followed,  the  syringe  being  used  freely.  For  the 
first  fortnight  no  bottom-heat  will  be  given,  and 
then  only  to  a  moderate  extent  before  another 
fortnight  has  elapsed.  The  night  temperature 
will  range  at  50"^,  and  that  for  the  day  at  65°, 
and  70"  when  favourable.  A  careful  sponging  or 
brushing  with  a  soft  brush  will  be  resorted  to, 
using  Gishurst  compound  (or  any  other  insecti- 
cide if  that  be  not  available)  at  the  specified 
strength  as  a  safeguard  against  red  spider  and 
possibly  a  little  brown  scale.  As  no  mealy  bug 
exists,  stronger  measures  have  not  to  be  adopted 
— this  of  itself  is  a  comforting  assurance.  Where 
the  younger  wood,  i.e.,  the  shoots  made  after  the 
first  or  second  stopping  last  season,  is  not  well 
studded  with  fruit-buds,  is  weakly,  or  not  well 
ripened,  I  shall  prune  it  back.  In  doing  this  it 
does  not  imply  that  any  risk  as  regards  a  crop  is 
being  run,  as  these  Figs  will  push  forth  their 
fruit  from  buds  lower  down.  Indeed,  I  believe  a 
plant  of  either  of  these  Figs  might  be  pruned  all 
over  and  then  a  crop  be  had,  so  prolific  are  they 
under  favourable  conditions. 

Figs  for  late  fokcino. — These  are  still  bear- 
ing some  good  fruits,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
for  another  month  or  so.  The  most  conspicuous 
kinds  now  are  Nebian  and  Bourjassotte  Noir. 
Negro  Largo,  which  has  been  excellent,  is  nearly 
all  gathered.  The  two  first  have  still  good  crops 
on  them,  which  with  warmth  will  finish  well. 
Being  so  very  distinct  from  each  other,  these  two 
varieties  afford  quite  a  contrast.  Great  care  as 
regards  moisture  has  now  to  be  exercised  to  pre- 
vent cracking.  The  night  temperature  .averages 
at  banking-up  time  68°  to  70°,  with  10°  to  15° 
increase  by  day.  Those  of  the  late  batch  which 
have  been  cleared  of  their  fruit  are  in  my  case 
being  kept  in  a  light  house  at  a  temperature  of  5" 
less  than  that  just  given.  This  is  done  with  a 
view  to  thoroughly  maturing  the  wood  ;  a  dry, 
warm  atmosphere  with  a  free  ventilation  will 
accomplish  this.  As  the  leaves  fall  the  plants 
will  be  moved  to  a  dry  vinery  for  a  time  before 
being  kept  absolutely  cool. 

Early  trained  Figs. — These  should  receive 
attention  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  in  readi- 
ness for  starting  when  it  is  customary  to  do  so. 
If  need  be  this  may  be  done  with  safety  by 
December  1.  Cleanse  the  wood  thoroughly  as 
previously  advi.sed,  having  done  what  little  prun- 
ing may  have  been  found  necessary,  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  overcrowd  Fig 
trees,  but,  assuming  that  care  has  been  taken  in 
this  respect  during  the  past  season,  there  will 
not  now  be  any  great  amount  of  wood  to  operate 
upon.  If  it  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  paint  all  the 
woodwork  and  wires  once  every  year, so  much  the 
better,  but  if  not,  then  give  it  a  good  washing 
down.  If  syringed  first  with  a  weak  solution  of 
Bentley's  paraffin  oil  insecticide  the  dirt  upon 
the  woodwork  will  be  easily  removed.  Top-dress 
the  borders  wherever  possible,  using  a  good  pro- 
portion of  lime  rubble  or  bone-meal,  either  of 
which  will  serve  a  good  puriiose.  Hortcs. 


The  break  up  of  the  drougpht. — At  last 
rain  has  fallen  iu  satlicient  quantity  to  moisten 
the  earth  some  inches  in  depth.  It  will  prove 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  all  green  crops  in  gar- 
dens, although  too  late  for  root  crops  on  the 
farms.  The  barometer  began  to  fall  on  the  14th, 
the  wind  changing  at  the  same  time  to  E.  and 
S.E.,  and  on  the  1.5th  it  rained  for  a  few  hours.  It 
then  cleared  up,  but  rain  came  on  again  at  night. 
The  fall  was  heavy  throughout  the  night  and  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  and  on  the  16th  there 
was  a  further  fall  in  the  barometer,  the  wind  still 
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remaining  in  the  siirae  quarter,  which  betokened 
that  heiivy  rain  wan  close  at  hand.  Tlio  predic- 
tion was  verified  towards  ei^lifc  o'clock  in  the 
eveiiin}.'.  wlien  it  bof;an  to  niiii  heavily,  and  con- 
tinued doing  so  without  intermission  until  nine 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th.  The  soil 
being  in  such  a  dry  state,  it  has  absorbed  nearly 
■every  drop  which  fell,  and  it  may  safely  be  stated 
that  but  little  or  none  lias  run  to  waste.  All  the 
Brassicas  have  received  a  good  cleansing,  of  which 
they  stood  in  great  need,  for  I  never  in  all  my 
exiierionce  rememlier  to  have  seen  them  so  full  of 
aphides  before.  C'oleworts  and  Cabbage  set  out 
for  early  sjiring  cutting  already  look  the  better 
for  the  rain,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
now  grow  away  and  make  up  for  some  of  the  lost 
time.  Celery  and  Leeks  will  benefit  considerably 
by  the  abundant  fall,  but  the  sooner  all  late  Pota- 
toes are  lifted  the  better.  Carrots  and  Parsnips, 
it  is  feared,  will  split  under  the  influence  of  the 
sudden  accession  of  moisture,  but  in  my  case  the 
matter  can  bo  remedied  by  lifting  the  roots,  they 
being  sulHciently  large  for  general  use.  Turnip- 
rooted  Heets  will  also  be  better  lifted  and  clamped, 
otherwise  there  will  be  a  tendency  towards 
second  growth.  Strawberry  plants  will  now  be 
able  to  make  some  amount  of  growth  before  the 
winter  sets  in,  and  the  foliage  of  fruit  trees  looks 
fresher  and  cleaner.  Although  rain  has  fallen 
abundantly,  we  must  wait  for  further  supplies 
before  lifting  and  planting  can  be  commenced. — 
A.  W. 


NOTES  ON  PEAS. 


I  coN.siDKR  Autocrat,  Duke  of  Albany,  Eureka, 
Satisfaction,  JIaincrop,  and  Improved  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  the  best.  The  two  first-named  grow 
more  largely  than  any  other.  Autocrat  can  be 
depended  on  to  give  a  continuous  supply  for  a 
very  long  time.  The  pods  are  not  so  long  as 
those  of  many  of  the  other  sorts,  but  the  Peas  are 
very  large,  of  a  dark  green  colour  and  delicious 
flavour.  The  above  si.x  sorts  are  all  very  heavy 
croppers,  resist  mildew  better  than  most  sorts, 
and  all  have  a  splendid  flavour.  I  consider  the 
best  early  sorts  to  be  Ringleader,  Improved  Ring- 
leader, William  I.,  and  Early  Giant.  Improve!;! 
Ringleader  is  a  stronger  grower,  more  prolific, 
and  the  Peas  larger  and  better  flavoured  than  in 
the  type,  but  it  is  about  ten  days  later.  For  mid- 
season,  all  the  sorts  named  are  excellent.  To 
these  may  be  added  Veitch's  Perfection,  G.  F. 
Wilson,  Fillbasket,  and  Fortyfold,  good  old  sorts, 
but  small  compared  with  many  of  the  newer  varie- 
ties. To  yield  a  supply  into  the  late  autumn,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best,  although 
most  of  those  mentioned  for  midseason  do  very 
well  if  sown  at  the  proper  time,  which,  I  con- 
sider, is  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
June. — J.  Ironside,  Blackadder  Gardens,  Edrom. 
N.B. 

My  favourite  Pea  for  an  early  crop  on  a 

warm  border  is  Chelsea  Gem,  with  William  I.  to 
follow.  I  grow  Sharpe's  Queen,  Veitch's  Main- 
crop,  and  Stratagem  for  midseason,  with  Autocrat 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  for  a  late  croj).  For  a  late 
supply  I  make  a  sowing  of  the  two  last-named 
varieties  the  last  week  in  .June.  These  keep  up  a 
sup])ly  until  October,  should  the  weather  be  favour- 
able.—Wm.  Anokews,  Tregolhnan,  Truro. 

The  earliest  and  best  as  grown  here  are 

Chelsea  Gem,  William  the  First  and  Extra  Early 
Selected  ;  second  early  :  (iradus.  Criterion, 
Prodigy  and  Autocrat.  For  latest  of  all  I  sow,  in 
the  middle  of  .July,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Late  Queen, 
Sturdy  and  William  the  First.  The  last,  although 
an  early  Pea,  often  stands  the  autumn  better  than 
any  other  variety,  being  a  strong  grower  and,  as 
a  rule,  free  from  mildew.— J.  Sjiitii,  Mtnlmorr, 
Lti'jhtoti  Blizzard, 

Out  of  the  many  kinds  of  Peas  now  in 

commerce  selection  is  most  difiicult,  where  so 
many  are  so  good  and  the  returns  will  differ  in  a 
remarkable  degree  no  doubt.  I  have  been  grow- 
ing in  two  diverse  places  in  Surrey  twenty  good 
but  not  tall  varieties,  and  in  each  case  the  results 
have  been  the  same.     All  have  done  well,  and  I 


choice  for  crop  or  excellence  is  extremely  dillicult. 
A  special  requirement  of  Peas  now,  however,  is 
that  they  he  green,  both  in  pod  and  Pea  ;  that  the 
lattur  be  closely  sutin  the  pod  ;  that  the  pods  open 
and  sliell  easily,  and  be  not  of  the  broad,  puH'otl 
order,  as  these  never  open  well,  (ienerally  the 
grcL'Mest  Peas  give  the  sweetest  and  best  flavour. 
A  fine  selection  of  dwarfs  is  Chelsea  (Jem,  or 
William  Hurst  ;  English  Wonder,  really  a  won- 
derful and  delicious  dwarf;  Daisy  and  Dwarf 
Deliunco.  Of  taller  Peas,  Gradus,  though  not  a 
great  cropper  ;  Early  (iiant,  remarkably  lino ; 
Senator,  Peerless,  Sharpe's  li'ueen  and  (iladstone 
are  hard  to  beat,  but  Autocrat,  4  feet,  may  be 
added.  Of  tall  Peas — of  which  I  have  grown  none, 
but  have  seen  them  elsewhere — I  have  found  none 
better  than  Alderman,  without  doubt  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  flavoured  tall  Peas  in  commerce. 
Judging  plates  of  raw  shelled  Peas  recently,  I 
found  one  much  sweeter  and  softer  than  the 
others,  and  it  was  placed  first.  Then  I  turned  to 
the  Peas  in  pod  and  found  the  same  exhibitor 
showing  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  but  the  pods  were  small. 
That  showed  that  in  the  matter  of  sweetness  and 
softness  none  of  the  new  Peas  excel  that  famous 
old  variety.  It  is,  however,  small  of  pod  and  a 
moderate  cropper.  Were  I  growing  three  Peas 
only,  early,  midseason  and  late,  I  should  sow 
Senator,  Sharpe's  Queen  and  Late  Queen  or  Glad- 
stone, as  both  are  fine  late  varieties.  From  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  June  is  a  good  time  to  make 
a  sowing  for  an  autumn  supply. — A.  Dean, 
Kiinj!yton., 

The  kitchen  garden  being  so  small,  I  have 

little  room  for  trying  new  kinds  of  Peas,  and 
depend  largely  on  old  and  well-tried  varieties. 
I  have  given  up  all  the  round-seeded  forms  with 
the  single  exception  of  William  I.,  which  in  most 
seasons  produces  an  enormous  crop  of  Peas  of 
fair  quality  only.  In  place  of  Ringleader  I  grow 
ilay  Queen,  a  useful  kind  of  exceptional  quality 
and  very  free  bearing.  Chelsea  Gem  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  dwarf  kinds  and  takes  up  little 
room,  so  I  sow  it  freely.  Sharpe's  Queen  is  an 
excellent  midseason  Pea,  and  so  is  Yorkshire 
Hero,  a  kind  that  seems  to  hold  its  own  in  the 
very  driest  seasons.  East  Anglian  is  a  free-bear- 
ing local  kind.  Duke  of  Albany  is  of  excellent 
quality  in  July  and  early  August,  but  is  soon 
over.  Stratagem  is  a  good  free-bearing  Pea,  well 
filled  up  and  constant.  Autocrat  is  the  best  late 
Pea  I  know,  and  I  grow  nothing  else  for  the 
latest  supplies.  Before  this  fine  kind  was  sent 
out  I  sowed  the  small  kinds,  such  as  Sangster's 
No.  1  and  others,  until  the  end  of  July,  but  my 
latest  sowing  now  is  Autocrat  about  the  first 
of  the  month.  Sometimes,  owing  to  very  dry 
weather,  this  is  a  failure,  but  usually  when  the 
cooler  autumn  weather  sets  in  the  pods  are  pro- 
duced in  greater  or  less  quantities  until  the 
middle  of  October. — H.  Richards,  Coldham  Hall, 
Burij  St.  Kdmunds. 

The  best  Peas  I  consider  are  Chelsea  Gem, 

William  Hurst,  Daisy,  Criterion,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Veitch's  Maincrop,  and  Autocrat.  I  do  not  think 
one  need  multiply  varieties,  as,  like  other  gar- 
deners, I  grow  several  other  varieties  just  to  test 
them.  For  instance,  I  grow  Veitch's  Perfection 
largely,  but  this  season  it  has  not  done  well, 
neither  has  Sharpe's  Queen.  The  former,  as 
every  gardener  knows,  is  a  grand  Pea  in  a  season 
which  suits  it.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  a  fine  Pea,  and 
which  I  also  grow  extensively.  It  is,  however, 
altogether  too  late.  In  some  seasons  it  does  well, 
others  not  so.  Autocrat  is  more  reliable,  although 
not  of  such  high  quality.  If  I  were  bound  down 
to  three  Peas,  they  would  be  William  Hurst, 
Criterion,  and  Autocrat.  As  a  rule,  the  middle 
of  June  suits  this  district  for  sowing  for  an 
autumn  supply.  I  commence  sowing  from  the 
middle  of  May  up  to  July  1  for  late  crops,  at 
intervals  of  ten  days. — A.  YocxG,  W.illey  Court 
GVf /■(/'_ «.s-,  Stourporf. 

The  Peas  I  consider  the  best  are  Exonian, 

William  the  First,  Senator,  Duke  of  Albany,  Dr. 
Maclean,  Dwarf  Marrowfat,  Autocrat,  Goldfinder, 
and  British  Queen.  For  early  Peas  I  sow  Sang- 
ster's  No.    1,  Exonian,  and   William   the  First. 


For  succession  crops  I  sow  four  sorts  at  the  same 
time,  viz..  Senator,  Dr.  Maclean,  Dwarf  Marrow, 
and  Autocrat.  Dwarf  Marrow  and  Autocrat 
come  in  after  the  others,  and  ensure  a  supply  in 
succession.  For  late  autumn  supply  I  sow  British 
(,>ueen  or  Goldfinder  about  the  second  week  in 
.June  as  single  rows,  and  the  .second  early  sorts, 
such  as  Senator  and  Harrison's  Glory,  up  to  the 
first  week  in  July.  The  autumn  crops  require 
protection  from  birds. — JohnGablaxd,  Killerton, 
ICxitir. 

The  earliest  Pea  with  me  was  Extra  Early, 

followed  by  Chelsea  Gem  and  William  the  First. 
The  best  midseason  Peas  were  Veitch's  Perfec- 
tion, Supreme,  Yorkshire  Hero,  Sturdy,  and, 
last  of  all,  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  About  June  21  I  find 
a  good  time  to  sow  the  last  Marrow  Peas.  There 
are  many  other  good  kinds  of  Peas,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  most  gardeners  to  grow  a  large 
variety  of  sorts.  If  only  three  kinds  were  needed 
for  a  garden,  I  should  choose  William  the  First 
for  an  early,  Veitch's  Perfection  for  a  midseason, 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  for  a  iate  kind.— A.  Hakdixo, 
Orion  Hall  Gan/i  its,  Pe/erboromjh. 

The  varieties  I  rely  upon  for  a  season's 

supply  are  Chelsea  (iem.  Criterion,  Duke  of 
Albany,  Dr.  Maclean,  Chelsonian,  Veitch's  Per- 
fection (true  stock).  Autocrat,  Maincrop,  and 
Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The  above  are  all  good  croppers 
and  good  in  flavour.  Criterion  being  the  very 
best  in  flavour  I  know.  The  best  early  for  sow- 
ing in  pots  and  planting  out  is  Chelsea  Gem. 
The  best  early  for  sowing  in  the  open  ground  in 
January  or  February  is  Extra  Early.  The  best 
midseason  varieties  are  Criterion,  Veitch's  Per- 
fection, Maincrop,  and  Duke  of  Albany  ;  for 
late  supply.  Autocrat,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Chel- 
sonian. I  make  the  latest  sowing  on  or  near 
June  20,  and  only  in  one  season  during  the  time 
I  have  been  here  have  I  failed  to  pull  abundantly 
from  sowings  made  on  that  date.  Personally  I 
do  not  recommend  the  sowing  of  Peas  in  trenches 
over  manure  unless  it  is  on  poor,  shallow  soil, 
preferring  to  manure  and  thoroughly  pulverise 
the  whole  body  of  soil,  sowing  the  seed  in  the 
ordinary  way  about  2  inches  deep.  When  sow- 
ing in  January  or  early  in  February  I  sow  practi- 
cally on  the  surface,  drawing  earth  over  the  seed 
in  the  form  of  a  mound.  In  this  way  I  find 
very  few  seeds  are  lost  through  decay. — J.  TuN- 
MNGTON,  Ripley  Caxllf:  Griri/eus,  Yorks 

The  names  of  the  varieties  of  Peas  in  cul- 
tivation are  legion,  and  bewildering  to  many. 
I  consider  the  following  varieties,  fiir  cropping 
and  quality,  amongst  the  best :  William  the 
First,  Gradus,  Duke  of  Albany,  The  Baron, 
Veitch's  Perfection,  The  Duchess,  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.  I  consider  William  the  First  the  best 
early,  Duke  of  Albany  the  best  midseason,  and 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  the  best  late  variety.  About  the 
end  of  May  is  the  best  time  to  sow  Peas  for  an 
autumn  supply. — A.  Pettigrew,  Caslle  Gardens, 
CardijI'. 

The  favourite  Pea  for  early  use  and  grow- 
ing upon  warm  borders  is  Chelsea  Gem.  This  is 
moderately  dwarf,  bears  very  freely,  and  is  of 
good  quality  for  an  early  variety.  It  is  succeeded 
by  Exonian  and  William  the  First,  both  of  which 
are  hard  to  beat.  Fillbasket,  Telegraph,  and 
Duke  of  Albany  form  the  bulk  of  midseason 
kinds.  Champion  of  England,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
and  Autocrat  are  sown  in  the  order  named  for  late 
crops.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  for  many  years  was  the 
only  sort  grown  for  late  use,  and  even  yet  I  do 
not  consider  it  surpassed  by  any  other  for  good 
quality  and  productiveness  for  a  long  season. 
Autocrat  being  much  dwarfer  finds  favour  in  this 
respect.  The  seed  for  latest  crops  is  sown  during 
the  first  week  of  June,  and  although  early  and 
second  early  sorts  have  been  tried  by  sowing  them 
about  the  middle  of  the  month,  I  have  not  found 
them  worth  the  labour  of  so  doing,  as  the  sorts 
named  can  be  had  in  quantity  until  the  middle  of 
October,  and  in  favourable  seasons  even  later. 
They  are  of  superior  quality  to  early  sorts  at  that 
date.  One  point  in  the  cultivation  of  late  Peas  aa 
carried  out  here  diliers  from  that  of  many,  viz., 
the  manuring  of  the  ground.     Instead  of  sowing 
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in  well-manured  trenches,  a  piece  of  ground  that 
is  well  exhausted  of  manure  is  selected,  and  after 
being  well  dug  the  seed  is  sown  and  no  stimulant 
applied  to  the  crop  at  any  stage.  Proximity  to 
the  sea  necessitates  this,  as  the  moisture-laden 
atmosphere  of  the  autumn  months  would  cause 
such  rank  growth,  and  the  Peas  would  grow  to 
such  a  height  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
them  upright.  Once  the  top  part  of  the  haulm 
falls  over,  the  rows  are  greatly  damaged,  and  the 
weight  of  crop  lessened  thereby.  I  have  always 
observed  that  Peas  which  make  a  sturdy  and  not 
over-vigorous  growth  bear  the  best  and  heaviest 
crops,  and  are  of  course  the  easiest  to  cultivate. 
— James  Day,  Galloicay  House,  Garliestoirn,  Wiij- 
toinishire. 

The  Pea  that  has  gained  most  favour  with 

me  here  is  Williams'  Emperor  of  the  JIarrows,  a 
type  of  the  old  British  Queen.  Duke  of  Albany  is 
also  a  favourite,  but  1  consider  the  former  the 
better  flavoured  and  heavier  cropper,  and  I  get  a 
longer  succession  of  young  Peas.  I  seldom  sow 
any  early  variety  but  William  the  First.  I  do 
not,  perhaps,  get  it  in  so  soon  by  a  few  days  as  I 
should  do  some  of  the  other  early  varieties,  but  I 
think  the  great  superiority  of  this  variety  over 
the  other  early  kinds  more  than  compensates  for 
a  few  days'  loss  of  time.  For  midseason  I  still 
prefer  the  old  British  Queen,  Magnum  Bonum, 
Williams'  Emperor  of  the  Marrows,  and  Duke  of 
Albany.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  also  a  great  favourite 
with  me  both  for  flavour  and  appearance.  For 
autumn  use  I  depend  on  Premier  and  Veitch's 
Perfection.  I  never  sow  later  than  the  last  week 
of  May. — W.  Marcham,  Wenlvorth  Gardens, 
Virginia  Water. 

The  many  additions  to   the  list  of  Peas 

introduced  by  the  leading  seedsmen  have  a  ten- 
dency to  lower  the  value  of  some  of  the  old  and 
well-tried  sorts,  yet  in  spite  of  this  there  are  a 
few  which  still  claim  a  place,  even  in  the  most 
select  list.  The  early  rounds,  however,  are  losing 
ground  since  the  early  and  hardy  race  of  marrow 
Peas  has  become  better  known  and  proved.  For 
growing  on  narrow  borders  for  the  earliest  gather- 
ing I  have  nob  found  a  better  than  Chelsea  Gem  ; 
Wm.  Hurst,  another  dwarf  variety,  being  very 
good.  May  Queen,  Gradus,  and  Earliest  Marrow 
are  excellent  for  early  sowing,  and,  being  hardy, 
can  be  sown  on  warm  bordei's  as  early  as  is  usual 
with  the  round  varieties.  I  have  not  proved  it 
myself,  but  Early  Morn  I  have  heard  good  reports 
of  by  others.  Eckford's  No.  1  is  an  improved 
William  I.,  growing  to  a  height  of  5  feet.     When 


has  a  future  before  it,  the  large  size  of  the  pods, 
its  freedom  in  bearing,  and  the  dwarfness  of  the 
haulm  are  all  points  of  importance,  particularly 
where  a  large  supply  is  expected  from  a  garden  of 
limited  size.  Sharpe's  Queen,  Shropshire  Hero, 
Pride  of  the  Market,  The  Echo,  and  Heroine  are 
all    good    and    reliable  second  earlies  of  dwarf 


is  by  this  practice  regular  till  autumn  rains  and 
frost  put  an  end  to  them.  Drainage,  altitude  and 
exposure  regulate  the  Pea  season  to  some  extent. 
— M.  Temple,  Carron,  Stirlingshire. 

I  do  not  see  the  advisability  of  cultivating 

an  extensive  variety,  as  with  periodical  sowing  a 
succession  of  first-class  Peas  may  be  obtained.     I 


Stone  seat,  Dropmore, 


growth.     In   taller  kinds.   Criterion    still    com- 
mands a  high  position  because  of  its  rare  quality 
and  free  bearing.     Critic,  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction, will  gain  favour  as  it  becomes  better 
known.     Its  pods,  which  are  large,  give  Peas  of 
the  largest  size,  fine  in  quality,  and  freely  pro- 
duced.    Epicure  is  a  Pea  of  great  merit,  and,  like 
the  last-named,    produces    fine   pods   in   plenty. 
Autocrat  I  depend  on  for  late  crops  in  the  open 
([uarters,   and    Chelsea  Gem   for   borders.      For 
autumn   use  the  first-named  is  sown  at   ten-day 
intervals  during  June.      These    are    ready    for 
gathering  from  the  middle  of  August  onwards, 
according    to  the  weather.     Birds, 
particularly  hawfinches    and    spar- 
rows, are  usually  very  troublesome. 
Chelsea  Gem  is  sown  on  a  border  up 
to  the  middle  of  July,  so  that  nets 
can  easily  be  placed  over  it. — W. 
Strugnell,  Bood  As/ilon. 

American  Wonder  and  Chel- 
sea Gem  have  both  been  of  great 
excellence  ;  Gradus  and  Criterion, 
among  4  feet  high  early  Peas,  have 
been  first-rate  in  every  respect ; 
Dickson's  Favourite,  Duke  of  Albany 
and  Dr.  Maclean  are  unsurpassed  in 
this  locality  for  second  crop  ;  Auto- 
crat, Veitch's  Perfection,  and  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  stand  high  as  latest 
kinds  ;  Sutton's  Defiance  sown  late 
is  a  free-cropping  dwarf  with  large 
well-filled  pods  of  tlie  finest  flavour. 
To  give  a  good  supply  of  Peas  of 
best  quality,  I  do  not  know  any 
which  can  surpass  those  I  have 
enumerated.  I  begin  the  Pea  sea- 
son by  sowing  a  good  dwarf  in  boxes 
of  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  cover- 
ing with  fine  soil.  They  are  kept 
cooked  it  is  a  very  deep  green,  and  the  quality  '  free  from  frost  and  well  hardened  before  being 
first-rate.  Holloway  Rival,  a  second  early,  is  the  planted  out,  when  they  are  protected  by  mats  on 
most  prolific  marrow  Pea  I  have  grown,  the  '  hoops  when  the  weather  is  frosty.  I  gain  about 
haulm,  which  reaches  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  accord-  ten  days  by  this  practice,  and  sow  from  January 
ing  to  the  season,  being  literally  covered  from  the  every  ten  days  in  moderate  quantities,  to  prevent 
ground  upwards.  The  pods  are  filled  with  large  '  waste,  till  the  first  week  of  June  ;  a  very  early 
Peas,  and  the  flavour  good.     Daisy  undoubtedly  I  sort  may  be  sown  a  fortnight  later.     The  supply 


sow  for  April  picking  in  pots  and  cold  houses 
American  Wonder  and  Sutton's  Forcing  as  the 
best,  this  latter  Pea  being  far  better  than 
American  Wonder,  but  not  so  early  by  about 
eight  days ;  following  these  in  the  ojien  with 
Excelsior  and  Harbinger,  a  Pea  much  appreciated 
for  early  work,  having  a  good  hardy  constitution, 
large  in  size,  of  a  beautiful  green  colour  and 
delicate  flavour.  Following  Harbinger  are  Exonian 
or  Stratagem.  For  main  crop  and  onward  I  grow 
Dickson's  Champion  and  Favourite,  Dr.  Maclean, 
Duke  of  Albany,  G.  F.  Wilson,  Supreme,  and 
Senator,  and  for  late  use.  Autocrat  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.  Many  of  the  newer  kinds,  I  find,  lack  that 
delicate  flavour  necessary  for  the  table. — J.  Lee:, 
Gopsall  Hall,  Leicester. 


Log  seat,  Tresserve 


SEATS  IN  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE 

GROUND. 

These  are  among  those  things  that  tell  some- 
thing of  the  thought  given  to  a  garden. 
The  modern  cast-iron  seat  is  about  as  bad  as  it 
can  be,  and  we  cannot  say  that  the  wooden 
seats  of  the  English  garden  are  much  better. 
There  used  to  be  a  simple  kind  of  iron  seat 
made  many  years  ago  which  was  much  better, 
and  with  some  kind  of  lattice-work  over  it  did 
very  well.  Sometimes  a  very  good  Oak  seat  may 
be  made,  with  the  feet  and  sujjports  only  of  iron, 
with  laths  placed  on  the  iron  frame.  Of  our 
own  woods,  Oak  is  the  best  ;  stout  heart  of  Oak 
laths  screwed  into  a  simple  iron  frame  with- 
out ornament  make  a  good  seat.  They  are 
best  without  paint,  in  the  natural  colour  of  the 
wood .  No  seat  is  so  good  as  one  of  good  stone, 
simply  designed  and  strongly  made,  and  in  our 
country  one  objection  to  stone  is  met  by  the 
use  of  a  mat  or  light  lattice-work  in  Bamboo, 
or  split  laths  of  Oak  held  together  by  cross 
pieces  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  stone.  In 
Italy  and  France  one  often  seea  good  stone 
seats,  and  there  they  are  not  expensive.  Some 
of   the   French  seats  are   simple  and  good  in. 
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form,  and,  ]iainted  a  nice  carnation-leaf  green, 
they  look  very  wi'll.  One  of  them  at  Warley 
Placo  is  tijiinoil  in  our  cut.  15aml)uo.s,  whicli 
conui  in  such  quantities  now  in  the  suyar  sliips, 
might  lie  nmre  used  for  making  pretty  garden 
seats.  Sometimes  old  tree  stumps  help  to  make 
useful  seats,  and  the  bole  of  the  tree,  if  cut, 
makes  a  very  good  rustic  seat.  Where  stone  is 
plentiful,  as  in  many  hill  and  other  parts,  it  is 
often  easy  to  make  useful  seats  out  of  lilocks 
of  stone  in  rocky  places.  Of  this  sort  we 
noticed  some  pretty  examples  at  Castlewellan 
and  the  rocky  district  around.  Occasionally 
there  are  about  country  houses  stone  stejis 
which  with  a  little  care  can  be  made  into  very 
good  garden  seats. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


MILDEW  ON  VINES. 

In  some  places  mildew  appears  to  have  been 
troublesome  this  season,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  crops  of  Hamburghs  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  spoiled.  The  best  of  culture 
will  not  always  prevent  attacks  of  mildew,  but 
it  is  in  the  power  of  everyone  to  stop  its  pro- 
gress so  that  the  loss  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
It  is  wliere  plants  are  grown  with  Vines  that 
mildew  is  most  to  be  feared.  It  frequently 
happens  that  Ferns  and  things  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  which  delight  in  shade  and  mois- 
ture, are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
amateurs'  vineries.  In  dull  weather,  when  but 
little  air  can  be  admitted,  and  when  the  tloor 
of  the  house  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible, 
the  plants  have  to  be  frequently  watered.  The 
close,  damp  atmosphere  which  prevails  during 
the  night  is  favourable  to  the  increase  of  mil- 
dew, which,  if  not  dealt  with  on  its  tirst 
appearance,  will  spread  with  great  rapidity  over 
the  house.  It  will,  I  think,  rarely  be  found 
that  mildew  appears  simultaneously  in  various 
parts  (if  the  structure.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  it  originates  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
house  or  close  to  the  bottom  ventilators,  for, 
although  a  close,  damp  atmosphere  will  induce 
an  attack,  it  is  equally  certain  cold  draughts  of 
air  will  bring  it  on.  I  had  this  spring  a 
convincing  proof  that  cold  currents  of  air  are 
alone  sufficient  to  cause  mildew.  The  only 
Strawberry  plants  that  were  attacked  stood 
directly  opposite  a  broken  pane  of  glass.  It 
was  but  a  small  opening,  and  it  was  curious 
to  trace  tlie  passage  of  air  from  it  to  the 
ventilators  above.  In  a  direct  line  all  the  leaves 
were  attacked,  and  in  no  other  portion  of  a 
house  101)  feet  long  was  there  the  least  sign  of 
its  appearance  up  to  the  time  that  the  fruit  was 
gathered.  I,  of  course,  took  prompt  measures 
to  destroy  the  fungus  ;  had  I  not  done  so,  in  the 
course  of  ten  days  or  so  I  should  have  seen  the 
white  patches  in  all  parts  of  the  house.  In 
«ight  seasons  out  of  ten,  mildew  makes  its 
appearance  on  my  Hamburgh  Vines.  It  invari- 
ably comes  on  a  couple  of  Vines  near  the 
door,  and  if  I  take  it  in  time,  I  rarely  see  it 
in  any  other  part  of  the  house.  The  door  faces 
the  east,  and  when  open  for  watering  or  for  any 
other  purpose  the  cold  wind  rushes  in  at 
times  directly  on  to  the  Vines  just  at  that  end. 
At  the  opposite  end,  where  there  is  shelter  from 
cold  winds,  I  have  never  known  mildew  appear. 
I  am,  therefore,  justified  in  taking  for  granted 
that  to  the  parching  air  acting  directly  on  the 
tender  foliage  I  may  attribute  the  presence  of 
this  pest  on  my  Vines.  In  the  case  of  inside 
borders,  where  watering  is  systematically 
practised,  there  is  but  little  danger  of  the  soil 
becoming  over-dry,  but  in  a  time  of  heat  and 


drought  there  is  some  danger  of  the  Vines  suffer- 
ing in  this  way. 

In  districts  where  the  drainage  is  free,  the  soil 
will  get  (juite  dry  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  or  more. 
This  happens  just  when  the  berries  of  Vines 
wliich  ripen  oil'  their  croi)s  during  the 
hottest  months  of  the  year  are  swelling 
up  freely,  and  this  is  the  time  when 
tlu'y  are  most  likely  to  be  attacked  by 
mildew.  Dryness  at  the  roots  is  a  fertile  source 
of  evil,  bringing  on  an  attack  in  the  course  of 
the  growing  season  of  either  mildew  or  red 
spider.  In  the  case  of  outside  borders  one  or 
two  good  soakings  will  be  sufficient,  but  inside 
borders  will,  when  the  Vines  are  well  esta- 
blished and  bearing  heavy  crops,  require 
nuiderate  waterings  at  frequent  intervals.  One 
of  our  largest  Grape  growers  for  market  waters 
his  late  houses  about  every  ten  days,  just 
stirring  the  .surface,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  giving  several  top-dres.sings  of  some 
concentrated  manure.  The  main  point  is  to 
keep  a  sharp  watch  from  the  time  growth  gets 
faii-ly  active  and  deal  with  the  fungus  the  very 
hour  it  is  perceived.  I  keep  some  yellow 
sul]ihur  and  a  fine  muslin  bag  in  the  house, 
and  dust  both  foliage  and  berries  the  instant 
the  disease  shows  itself.  In  this  way  it  is  soon 
stamped  out  and  loss  and  anxiety  avoided,  but 
if  the  disease  is  allowed  time  to  spread  it  will 
be  next  to  impossible  to  rid  the  place  of  it. 
Vines  that  have  been  planted  a  number  of 
years  and  which  have  few  fibrous  roots  are 
more  liable  to  be  attacked  than  younger  ones. 
The  roots  are  so  deep  in  the  soil  that  they  are 
in  a  great  measure  beyond  the  intluence  of 
sun  and  air  ;  neither  can  they  be  liberally  fed 
as  is  practicable  with  Vines  that  have  an  aljund- 
ance  of  active  roots  near  the  surface.  It  is 
false  economy  to  keep  such  Vines  ;  far  better 
root  them  out  and  re-plant  young  healthy  canes 
in  fresh  compost.  J.   C.  B. 

Brunswick  Fig  on  open  wall. — This  is 
seldom  seen  bearing  well  on  open  walls.  I 
was  lately  pleased  to  see  it  thriving  grandly  in 
this  position.  It  was  occupying  a  south  wall 
14  feet  high  and  from  30  feet  to  3.5  feet  long.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  (the  end  of  August)  there 
was  a  splendid  crop.  The  tree  was  probably 
fifty  years  old.  I  have  found  this  kind  unsuitable 
for  planting  in  the  open  in  heavy  soils,  as  it  grows 
strong  and  does  not;  ripen  its  wood.  Where  it 
does  well  it  is  a  most  desirable  kind. — J.  Crook, 
Forde  Abhci/. 

The  Dartmouth.  Crab.  —  Those  w-ho  are 
anxious  to  add  interesting  features  to  their 
pleasure  grounds  should  not  overlook  the  above 
Crab.  For  weeks  past  several  trees  here  have 
been  greatly  admired,  and  they  will  retain  their 
beauty  until  a  sharp  frost  or  high  wind  roln  the 
long  and  graceful  branches  of  the  mass  of  highly 
coloured  fruit.  The  kitchen  garden  I  do  not  con- 
sider is  the  most  desirable  position  for  these 
trees,  as  there  are  so  many  other  parts  of  the 
garden  where  they  could  be  used  to  better  advan- 
tage, viz.,  in  the  mixed  shrubbery  and  pleasure 
grounds.  Even  as  a  lawn  tree  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly fail  to  please,  as  it  would  prove  no  less  inte- 
resting in  early  summer  when  covered  with 
delicate  bloom  than  later  in  the  season,  when  the 
branches  are  almost  borne  down  with  the  weight 
of  deep,  richly-coloured  fruit.  There  are  many 
trees  and  shrubs  now  used  in  such  positions  cer- 
tainly much  less  ornamental  than  this  and  others 
of  the  Crab  section  of  fruit  trees.  Of  course,  to 
see  the  trees  in  full  beautj-  they  should  not  be 
subjected  to  pruning  of  any  kind,  which  would 
result  in  restricted  growth  and  few  fruit — a  prac- 
tice often  followed  so  unwisely  in  the  orchard. 
I  The  habit  of  the  tree  is  naturally  spreading,  and 
'  the  branches,  being  situated  some  distance  apart, 
I  become  studded  with  flower-spurs  their  full 
'  length,  and  when  the  trees  attain  a   good   size 


each  branch  forms  as  it  were  long  ropes  of  fruit. 
The  best  form  of  tree  is  a  standard  with  a  stem 
not  less  than  (i  feet.  The  lower  branches  natu- 
rally become  pendent  with  the  weight  of  fruit. 
In  another  important  way  it  is  desirable  to  have 
at  least  one  tree  in  every  garden,  as  the  fruits 
alter  having  done  duty  as  an  ornament  may  be 
used  for  decoration  when  gathered,  as  they  are 
so  highly  coloured,  or  they  may  be  put  to  a  still 
better  purpose  by  preserving  them,  for  which 
they  are  valuable  and  worthy  of  cultivation. 
There  are  other  varieties  which  are  recommended, 
especially  the  .John  Downio,  but  here  I  find  the 
Dartmouth  the  best. — R.  P.vrkkh,  (loodmood. 


MELON  NOTES. 


PRon.MiLY  there  was  never  a  better  season  for  the 
later  crops  of  Melons.  At  all  events,  I  have  never 
had  better  or  more  finely-flavoured  fruit,  the  con- 
tinual sunshine  having  admitted  of  the  freest 
ventilation  up  to  only  a  week  or  so  since.  A 
plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air  during  the  time  the 
fruit  is  swelling  hardens  the  principal  leaves,  and 
these  remain  on  fresh  and  good  until  the  last. 
The  fruit  from  plants  that  retain  their  foliage 
is  always  of  a  much  finer  flavour  than  that 
not  finished  when  the  foliage  begins  to  fall. 
It  takes  a  little  experience  to  know  just  when  to 
diminish  the  water  supply.  If  kept  going  too 
long,  especially  if  the  atmosphere  is  kept  dry,  the 
best  and  largest  fruits  are  apt  to  crack  at  the 
point,  this  of  course  ruining  their  appearance  and 
detracting  from  the  quality.  On  the  other  hand, 
too  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  moisture  is  bad  for 
the  foliage  and  stems  and  also  the  fruit.  I  never 
take  a  second  crop  from  Melon  plants,  as  when 
the  fruit  has  well  netted,  this  is  considered  rather 
more  than  the  health  of  the  plants.  If  feeding 
with  any  kind  of  liquid  manure  has  been  prac- 
tised, it  is  then  discontinued  and  water  is  given 
only  in  moderation,  a  longer  time  being  allowed 
to  elapse  between  the  time  of  watering.  The  roots, 
however,  are  well  soaked.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
roots  nearest  the  surface  get  more  than  they 
need,  while  those  lower  down  get  none,  and  these 
lower  roots  are  the  strongest,  of  course.  The  con- 
sequence is  an  early  collapse  of  the  plant  and  a 
dead,  mawkish  flavour  instead  of  the  rich  taste 
peculiar  to  a  really  well-grown  Melon.  A  Melon 
to  be  good  should  be  well  ripened  to  the  rind, 
and  the  depth  of  flesh  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  variety.  There  is  no  doubt  many  of  our 
Melons  at  the  present  day  are  much  too  large. 
There  is  as  much  flesh  in  some  of  the  little  solid 
Melons  that  used  to  be  grown  as  in  the  large 
hollow  fruits  now  so  much  in  vogue.  I  have  tried 
several  of  these  during  the  last  few  years,  and  in 
very  few  cases  can  they  be  described  as  good,  or 
even  fairly  good.  There  is  first  a  hard  substance 
under  the  rind  for  about  half  an  inch,  then  a 
little  flesh— sometimes  eatable,  but  often  not — 
with  a  great  cavity  in  the  centre  that  one  might 
put  a  fair-sized  Melon  into.  The  best  variety  I 
have  grown  this  year  in  the  green-fleshed  class  is 
Earl's  Favourite.  It  is  rather  large,  but  the  flesh 
ripens  quite  to  the  rind,  and  is  thick  and  of  ex- 
cellent flavour.  I  am  sending  it  to  table  now, 
and  it  is  very  much  liked.  The  best  scarlet- 
fleshed  kind  I  have  is  Eureka,  which  has  been 
described  (luite  lately.  H.  R. 


Apple  Baumann's  Red  Reinette. —  This 
may  Vje  strictly  termed  a  heavy  and  continuous 
cropping  .\pple,  and  this  recommendation, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  fruits  are  highly 
coloured  and  of  good  size,  constitutes  it  as  being 
a  good  sort  to  grow  for  market.  Young  trees 
come  early  into  bearing,  and,  when  grown  in  the 
form  of  a  spreading  bush,  it  is  surprising  the 
([uantity  of  fruit  they  are  capable  of  carrying.  I 
have  no  experience  of  it  as  a  standard,  but  should 
imagine  that  it  would  succeed  well  as  such,  as  its 
habit  of  growth  would  prevent  the  trees  growing 
to  too  great  a  height,  and  the  jiroduce  would  not 
therefore  be  so  liable  to  damage  from  high  winds. 
I   have  seen  excellent  samples  of  this  Apple  at 
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different  times  this  season,  and  also  noticed  a  few 
trees  of  it  well  laden  with  fruit  when  looking 
round  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens 
at  Chiswick  quite  recently.  It  is  not  a  tirstrate 
Apple  as  regards  flavour,  but  it  is  an  excellent 
keeper,  and  remains  in  sound  condition  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  in  a  cool  store. — A.  W. 

The  common  Crab  Apple  in  the  shrub- 
bery.— The  garden  %'arieties  of  Crab  Apples,  with 
their  pretty  red  and  yellow  fruit,  are  admirably 
adapted  for  planting  here  and  there  in  pleasure 
ground  shrubberies,  or  even  in  groups  by  them- 
selves, but  the  wild  Crab  is  specially  suited  for 
park  adornment.  In  one  nobleman's  park  in 
Essex  I  have  seen  it  towering  to  a  great  height 
and  presenting  a  striking  appearance  in  May, 
when  the  dense  growth  is  laden  with  delicate 
blossom.  When  planted  in  close  proximity  to 
Oaks,  these  form  a  capital  background.  Later 
in  the  year,  when  the  fruit  just  turning  from  a 
green  to  a  pale  yellow  colour  hangs  on  the 
branches,  the  tree  is  again  attractive.  Its  rugged 
form  of  growth  adds  to  its  gracefulness. — N. 


BLACKBERRY  GROWING. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  the  introduction  of  the 
large  American  Blackberries,  such  as  Lawton, 
Wilson  Junior  and  other  sorts,  gave  a  spurious 
spurt  for  a  time  to  the  culture  of  Blackberries  in 
Britain.  For  a  time  at  lease  a  lively  trade  was 
done  in  American  Blackberries  at  high  prices. 
With  few  exceptions  these  new  Blackberries 
proved  failures.  Either  their  size  or  other  merits 
had  been  unduly  puffed  or  our  climate  was  unsuit- 


and  other  thieves,  while  Blackberries,  however 
rich  and  luscious,  seem  safe.  The  Bramble  has 
also  a  longer  season  than  most  of  our  berried 
fruits.  This  might  also  be  extended  at  both  ends 
by  adding  to  the  early  and  extending  the  late 
varieties.  D.  T.  Fisn. 
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able  for  them.     Anyhow,   the  boom  in  foreign 
Brambles  soon  came  to  an  end  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  reaction   in   favour  of  our  native  species, 
Rubus  fruticosus,  in  its  many  choice  varieties.     Of 
these  perhaps  the  most  profitable  and  ornamental 
is  the    cut-leaved    Bramble   (Rubus  laciniatus). 
This  is  quite  hardy,  easily  accessible  to  all,  and 
yields    a  better  return  than  any  other    known 
Bramble.     Everyone    familiar    with    Blackberry 
districts  should  also  visit  hedgerows  and  banks, 
carefully   selecting  the    finest    strains  for   their 
gardens  and  allotments  so  soon  as  practicable. 
For  years  I  have  been  advocating  Gooseberries  as 
hedge  plants  for  cottagers'  gardens  and  allotments. 
In  many  districts  and  on  many  soils   Brambles 
would    make    the    better    and    quicker    fence. 
These  will  grow  and  fruit  on  almost  any  site  and 
in  any  soil  with  a  minimum  of  culture.     Never- 
theless, it  is  equally  true  that  few  plants  enjoy 
good  soil  or  a  full  root  larder  more  than  Brambles. 
Give  these  2  feet  or  a  yard  of  soil  and  liberal 
treatment     and     note    the    admirable    account 
Brambles  will  give  in  growth  and   fruitfulness. 
I  know  of  no  plants  that  will  yield  a  better  return 
from  a  given  area   under  liberal  culture    than 
Blackberries,  the  average  price  in  our  large  towns 
being  4d.  or  more  per  pound  for  fair  samples. 
Brambles  are  also    far    more    free  from    insect 
attacks  than  any  other  of  our  bush  fruits.     The 
berry-eating  birds   seldom   severely  attack   ripe 
Brambles  however  large  and  luscious.     In  many 
districts  Cherry  culture  has   become  impossible 
through  the   destructive   voracity   of    the  birds. 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  Straw- 


How  frequently  do  we  meet  with  Fig  trees 
which  are  simply  a  mass  of  succulent,  unfruit- 
ful suckers.  Crops  of  fruit 
from  such  are  small  and 
the  individual  fruits  rarely 
attain  the  size  or  ripeness 
so  desirable  in  really  good 
Figs.  The  reason  for  this 
state  of  things  is  not  far  to 
seek,  when  we  know  that 
all  suckers  rob  the  plant 
of  its  legitimate  food,  and, 
in  the  case  of  Figs,  ulti- 
mately kill  or  render  them 
utterly  useless  as  a  source 
of  fruit  supply.  Once 
suckers  are  allowed  free 
scope,  the  Fig  tree  im- 
mediately shows  signs  of 
weakness  by  producing 
short     small    wood     with 

unusually  small  leaves  and  miserable  apologies 
for  fruit  which  seldom  finishes  properly.     The 
tree  is  weakened  as  the  suckers  be- 
come more  numerous.     Fig  culture 
after  this  fashion  is  unprofitable  com- 
pared  with    the   results     invariably 
obtained    where   the   essential   root 
conditions  are  secured  and  a  single 
stem    connects    the    branches    and 
roots.     A  striking  example  of  suc- 
cessful Fig  culture  came  under  my 
notice  some  time  ago  in  the  gardens 
at  Keele   Hall,   Staffordshire.     The 
house  was   a   lean-to   with   an  area 
of   1050  square  feet,    the   trellis  at 
the   same   angle   as    the   glass,  and 
about  18  inches  under  it,  and  almost 
completely    covered     by    one   tree. 
The  one  stem  supported  seven  varieties.     The 
original  tree  was  a  Brown  Turkey,  planted  at  the 
front  of  the  house  at  about  an  equal  distance 
from  both  ends.     The  trellis 
being  .'j  fee*-,  or  4  feet  above 
the  level   of    the    border,   a 
single  stem  had  been  run  up 
to   this  height  and  then  in- 
duced to   branch.     As  other 
varieties  were  desired,  they 
were  grafted  on  these  bran- 
ches,   and   now  Mr.    Wallis 
can  gather  seven  kinds  from 
the  same  tree.      What  a  con- 
trast between    the   wood   of 
this  tree  for  fruitfulness  and 
that  of  the  onesmanufactured 
out  of  suckers.     At  the  axil 
of  every  leaf  of  Mr.  Wallis's 
tree  a   fruit   could  be    seen 
in   some    stage  of   develop- 
ment,  according  to  its  time 
of  growth.     From  one  house 
alone  Mr.  Wallis  says  he  is  very  rarely  with- 
out fruit  from   the  end  of  May  to  the  begin- 
ning of  November.     Of  course,   much   can  be 
;  done   with   one   variety  to   keep  up  a   supply 
of   ripe   fruit   by  stopping,  but   wlien   several 
varieties  are  grown  on  one  tree  this  object  is 
considerably  simplified .     At  places  where  glass- 
houses are  not  too  plentiful  and  yet  a  continuous 


Fig  culture  might  be  taken  out  of  Mr.  Wallis's 
book.  It  will  also  be  found  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  have  one  large,  well-grown  plant 
instead  of  several  small  ones.  Even  by  con- 
tinually repressing  growth  and  keeping  it  with- 
in too  narrow  limits,  the  plants  are  very  apt 
to  merge  into  trees  of  the  sucker  stamp, 
especially  if  well  cared  for  with  fertilisers  at 
the  roots.  To  be  successful  in  the  cultivation 
of  Figs,  whether  one  variety  or  several  are 
grown  on  one  tree,  or  whether  the  branches 
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have  room  to  extend,  or  are  severely  restricted 
in  growth,  no  root  suckers  should  ever  b3 
allowed  to  develop.  The  growth  of  young  shoots 
from  lateral  eyes  on  the  branches  is  another 
thing  ;  but  even  these,  if  required  to  fill  a 
blank  space  of  the  trellis,  should  be  kept  well 
stopped  in  their  earlier  stages  of  growth. 

J.    RiDDELL. 


Nectarine  Downton.  Improved.— This  Nec- 
tarine is  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  I  have 
never  tried  it  out  of  doors,  but  in  a  second-early 
Peach  house  it  did  remarkably  well,  ripening 
about  the  middle  of  June,  and  only  about  a  week 
later  than  Lord  Napier,  so  that  I  was  able  to 
exhibit  both  sorts  at  one  show.  Downton  grew  at 
the  less  sunny  end  of  the  house,  this  being  span- 
roofed.  Had  it  been  favoured  with  as  much  sun 
as  Lord  Napier,  it  would  not  have  been  a  day 
behind  it  in  ripening.  As  far  as  I  know,  Down- 
ton  is  not  generally  known  as  a  good  forcing  Nec- 
tarine, but  as  I  have  proved  it  to  be  so,  and  it  is 
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berries  are  also  heavily  thinned   through    birds  !  supply  of  excellent  Figs  is  required,  a  leaf  on 
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of  excellent  flavour  and  a  good   bearer,   others 
may  be  induced  to  give  it  a  trial. — Norwich. 

The  Japanese  Wineberry.  —  I  saw  last 
autumn  at  Carrow  House,  Norwich,  a  fine  lot 
of  this  Wineberry  laden  with  its  showy  fruit.  As 
noted  at  page  256,  its  principal  use  seems  to  be 
for  preserving,  and  I  was  informed  at  Carrow  that 
it  was  a  favourite  jam  there.  The  plants  have  a 
very  pretty  effect,  even  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
especially  as  at  the  date  the  fruit  ripens  other 
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small  fruits  are  vory  scarce.  "  H.  K."  h  correct 
in  statini?  that  a  good  rich  soil  is  necessarj,  and  I 
thinli  tho  plants  at  Carrow  had  ali-o  the  benefit  of 
a  i»ood  mulch  of  manure.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  fruit  is  somewhat  acid,  the  plants  had  to  bo 
protected  by  netting  from  the  attacks  of  birds. 
-C.  __        __ 

Destroyers. 


BEES  AND  FRl'IT. 
In  a  recent  issue  Mr.  Walker  asked  for  a 
verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  on  an  indictment 
which  had  been  made  against  bees  as  fruit- 
eaters.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  as  persistently  destructive  as 
wasps,  biit  in  some  seasons  (presumably  when 
honey  material  is  scarce)  I  have  found  them 
most  active  amongst  tho  Raspberries,  also 
amongst  Peaches  and  yellow  Plums.  I  have 
found  many  bees  lying  hopelessly  intoxicated 
in  tho  skins  they  had  helped  to  hollow  out,  and 
others  greedily  feasting  upon  the  choicest  fruit. 
Bees  and  wasps  were,  Kn'adcs  niiiho,  alike 
robbers,  but  with  a  difference  in  favour  of  tlie 
wasps  ;  these  tlew  away  when  disturbed.  The 
former,  iimrf  mm,  defended  their  booty  with 
stings.— T.  H.  Archer-Hind,  Coumbejishacre, 
Dernn. 

Mr.  Walker  will,  I  fear,  be  greatly  dis- 
appointed to  hear  from  another  source  how 
vory  destructive  the  hive  bee  has  been  to  soft 
fruits.  Till  this  season  I  always  believed  bees 
to  be  entirely  innocent  of  feeding  on  fruits.  I 
find,  however,  that  where  they  can  get  at 
Grapes  they  prove  quite  as  destructive  as 
wasps.  When  e.xcluded  from  the  vineries  they 
became  very  bu.sy  among  Plums  and  Black- 
berries, it  being  no  uncommon  thing  to  fiiid  a 
Plum  with  live  or  six  bees  feeding  on  it.  A 
neighbour  of  mine  who  has  kept  bees  for  many 
years  tells  me  that  until  this  season  he  never 
knew  them  to  eat  fruit  before,  but  is  quite  posi- 
tive they  are  guilty  of  the  offence  this  year.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  the  reason  of 
their  depredations,  although,  for  one,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  due  to  lack  of  food  in  the  hive. — 
E.  P.\Rsi,()\v,  The  (iurdunx,  Bmndfold,  Gmut- 
hiirsf,  Kput. 

I  have  managed  bees  in  a  small  way  for 

some  years,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  greedy 
enough  to  rob  them  of  any  more  food  than  was 
advisable,  whilst  my  ignorance  does  not  reach 
the  inability  Rafter  thirty-five  years  of  garden 
life)  to  distinguish  between  a  drone  fly  and  a 
honeybee.  Perhaps  the  assertion,  "They  do  as 
much  mischief  as  wasps  in  certain  seasons," 
was  a  bit  too  sweeping  taking  fruit  as  a  whole. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain  :  that  if  bees 
take  a  fancy  to  any  individual  tree — whether 
Apricot,  Plum,  or  Peach — they  will  clear  it 
more  quickly  than  wasps.  They  are  more  par- 
ticular in  their  diet,  selecting  the  richest  and 
most  sugary  varieties.  The  season  is  now  over, 
or  I  would  have  despatched  a  fruit  showing 
mischief  done,  together  with  the  bees  caught  in 
the  act.     E.  Birrell. 

Having  been  away  from  home,   I  had 

not  the  opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Burrell's  note 
from  which  Mr.  Walker  quotes  regarding  bees 
attacking  soft  fruits.  I  can,  however,  quite 
bear  out  all  that  Mr.  Burrell  states  in  the  para- 
graph quoted,  as  I  suffer  from  their  depreda- 
tions to  a  greater  or  less  extent  every  year. 
During  the  past  season  they  have  been  more 
destructive  than  ever,  and  as  regards  Apricots, 
Peaches,  and  Plums,  far  more  fruits  were  con- 
sumed and  damaged  by  them  than  by  wasps. 
The  depredators  are  true  honey  bees,  of  which 
a  good  many  are  kept  in  cottage  gardens  near 


at  hand,  and  I  have  had  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties of  proving  this,  as  I  have  seen  them  Hying 
til  and  from  the  hives.  At  one  time  I  kept 
several  hives  of  bees  in  tho  garden,  but  did 
away  with  them  on  account  of  the  damage  they 
inllictud  on  soft  fruits,  I  am  aware  that  other 
species  of  bees  in  addition  to  Hies  work  great 
havoc  amongst  the  fruit,  but  honey  bees  in  my 
own  case  were  the  greatest  sinners  during  the 
season  just  past. — A.  W. 


Societies   and   Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

OcTonKR  2.5. 

An  extremely  interesting  and  at  the  same  time 
most  instructive  meeting  was  that  of  Tuesday  last. 
A  more  thoroughly  representative  display  could 
scarcely  be  brought  together  at  this  season  of  tho 
year.  The  last  of  the  outdoor  summer  or  early 
autumn  flowers,  owing  to  the  absence  in  a  singular 
degree  of  early  frosts,  were  still  in  evidence  in 
Dahlias,  of  which  two  large  groups  were  staged, 
whilst  the  earlier  of  the  Chrysanthemums  were  in 
strong  force.  Of  other  flowering  plants.  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  was  again  shown  in  fine  form, 
this  being  intermixed  with  other  seasonable 
flowers  and  admirable  decorative  plants.  Ferns, 
&c.  An  excellent  assortment  of  well-grown  half 
specimen  Ferns  came  from  another  source,  whilst 
a  large  group  of  finely  grown  decorative  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  including  well  -  coloured 
Crotons,  &c.,  was  shown.  A  choice  selection  of 
variegated  and  other  conifers,  consisting  of 
medium  sized  plants  admirably  adapted  for 
planting,  and  a  mixed  collection   of  stove  and 

freenhouse  plants,  which  comprised  autumn- 
owering  Heaths,  Nerines  and  Begonias,  were 
also  noteworthy.  Of  Orchids  there  was  again  a 
good  display,  the  newer  and  the  choicer  hybrids 
being  in  strong  force.  Of  hybrid  La'lioCattleyas 
there  appears  to  be  no  cessation  in  production  ; 
many  of  the  introductions  of  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years  are  now  exercising  their  influence  in  a 
marked  degree.  The  exhibits  before  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  committee  were  both  extensive  and 
highly  meritorious.  A  grand  display  of  Pears  and 
Apples  was  beyond  anything  else  the  feature  of 
the  meeting.  Another  admirable  lot  of  fruit  was 
somewhat  lacking  in  colour,  but  otherwise  of  good 
quality.  Well  finished  Black  Alicante  Grapes  were 
submitted,  whilst  from  Harrow  was  sent  Vitis 
heterophyllahumulifolia.  Some  Celery,  better  than 
which  no  one  could  desire,  being  weighty,  solid, 
well  blanched  and  clean,  was  shown.  The  attend- 
ance was  extremely  good,  the  light  being  better 
than  usual.  Such  an  exhibition  as  that  of  Tuesday 
last,  and  at  a  season  when  a  lack  of  exhibits 
might  reasonably  be  expected,  augurs  well  for 
the  popularity  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
the  only  regrettable  feature  being  that  a  build- 
ing better  suited  to  such  gatherings  and  such  as 
some  of  our  continental  neighbours  possess  cannot 
be  had. 

Orchid   Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to — 

Cattlky.v  M.iRONi  (C.  velutina  X  C.  Dowiana 
aurea).— This  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  hybrids 
we  have  seen,  the  sepals  and  petals  yellow, 
suffused  with  a  bronzy  shade  of  purple  ;  the  broad 
front  lobe  of  the  lip  heavily  crested  on  the  margin, 
the  ground  colour  yellow,  suffused  with  rose- 
purple  and  heavily  veined  with  crimson-purple  ; 
the  side  lobes  rose  at  the  apex,  suffused  with 
brown  and  lined  with  yellow  towards  the  base. 
The  plant  carried  a  raceme  of  seven  flowers. 
From  M.  Chas.  Maron,  3,  Rue  de  Montgeron, 
Brunoy,  France. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to  the  follow- 
ing :— 

L,i;Li.\  iTMiL.v  CoLKM.\Ni. — A  large  and  finely- 
shaped  flower,  the  sepals  and  petals  white,  slightly 
tinted  with  rose.     The  large  lip  is  white  in  the 


centre,  tho  whole  of  the  remainin;;  front  lobe 
being  covered  with  deep  rose-purple.  The  sido 
lobes  are  white,  .shading  to  bright  yellow  at  tho 
liase.  A  plant  carrying  a  raceme  of  two  flowers 
came  from  Mr.  .1.  Coleman,  (iatton  Park,  Reigate. 

L.Ki.iA  Pkruini  r.Kicoi'ii.KA. — This  is  a  distinct 
and  desirable  variety,  the  sepals  and  petals  almost 
white,  havingasutt'usionof  purple  that  gives  them 
a  peculiar  blue  tint.  The  front  lobe  of  the  lip  i-i 
slate-coloured,  this  replacing  the  crimson-purple 
as  seen  in  tho  typical  forms.  The  .side  lobes  are 
white,  margined  in  front  with  the  bluish  tint  of 
the  front  lobe.  A  plant  carrying  a  three  flowered 
raceme  came  from  the  collection  of  Sir  F.  Wigan. 

Messrs.  ■!.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent  a  fine  group, 
in  the  back  row  of  which  were  numerous  Onci- 
diums  in  variety,  finely-flowered  Odontoglossum 
grande  and  0.  Pescatorei.  Among  the  Cattleyas 
were  good  forms  of  C.  Bowringiana  and  varieties 
of  0.  labiata  and  C.  aurea.  The  hybrids  consisted 
of  C.  Mantini,  the  sepals  and  petals  deep  rose,  the 
lip  rich  velvety  crimson,  shading  to  yellow  at  the 
ba.se,  showing  the  intermediate  characteristics  of 
both  parents  in  this  portion  of  the  flower,  the  lines 
of  C.  Dowiana  being  very  prominent.  Lx'lio- 
Cattleya  Nysa,  a  grand  form,  a  three-flowered 
raceme  of  L.-C.  callistoglossa  ignescens,  Cypri- 
pedium  lenanthum  superbum,  C.  Charlesworthi, 
a  grand  variety  of  C.  Milo,  C.  Arthurianum  and 
the  variety  C.  A.  pulchellum  were  well  repre- 
sented. A  strong  plant  of  C.  insigne  Sanderie 
was  also  included.  Among  Miltonias  were  M. 
Morehana,  a  pretty  variety  of  M.  macrocliila  alba 
and  a  small  plant  of  M.  vexillaria  L^opoldi  with 
three  flowers.  Cu'logyne  Veitchi  with  two 
spikes  of  its  pure  white  flowers  was  also  shown. 
A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs. 
Stanley  Mobbs  and  Ashton,  Southgate,  sent  a 
nice  group  consisting  principally  of  finely-flowered 
and  good  varieties  of  their  well-known  typ3  of 
Lielia  pumila.  Cattleya  Warscewiczi  with  twi) 
spikes,  each  with  five  flowers,  and  C.  Loddigesi 
were  also  well  represented.  C.  labiata  Lswisi  \i 
a  distinct  and  beautiful  variety,  with  pure 
white  sepals  and  petals,  the  whole  of  the 
centre  of  the  lip  rich  crimson-purple  with  a 
broad  margin  of  white,  the  side  lobes  white, 
shading  to  yellow  at  the  base.  Several  forms 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Oncidiums  and  Cypri- 
pediums  in  variety  were  also  included  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co. 
sent  several  varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata,  a  finely 
flowered  plant  of  C.  Harrisoni;e,  a  light  form 
with  two  spikes  of  Cymbidium  Traceyanum 
labelled  C.  grandiflorum,  Habenaria  militaris, 
and  H.  carnea.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Cj.  sent 
a  fine  variety  of  Cypripedium  Evenor,  showing 
the  yellow  and  spotted  characters  of  both  parents. 

Sir  F.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  was 
awarded  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a  choice  group, 
in  the  back  row  of  which  was  a  finely  flowered 
plant  of  Cyperorchis  elegans  with  eight  spikes  of 
flower.  Cymbidium  Winnianum,  with  a  fine 
spike  of  its  pretty  white  and  brown  flowers,  wa-i 
also  shown.  Among  the  Cattleya  labiata  was  a 
good  variety  of  C.  1.  alba  with  three  flowers. 
Several  fine  forms  of  C.  Dowiana,  a  distinct 
variety  of  C.  Eldorado,  Lielio  -  Cattbya  The 
Hon.  Mrs.  Astor  (C.  (laskelliana  X  L.  xan- 
thina),  good  varieties  of  Cypripedium  Arthur- 
ianum, a  fine  form  of  the  yellow  -  ground 
section  of  C.  (iodefroyas  leuoochilura,  and 
good  forms  of  Lcelia  pumila  were  also  included. 
Mr.  Greenwood,  Highfield,  Haslingden,  sent  the 
original  plant  of  L*lio-C'attIeya  H.  Greenwood, 
very  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  variety 
described  in  our  report  of  the  last  meeting.  Mr. 
J.  Douglas  sent  Ltelia  Breseis  (L.  purpurata  x  L. 
harpophylla)  with  seven  of  its  creamy  white 
and  rose  flowers.  Mr.  W.  Cjbb  sent  a  plant  with 
undeveloped  flowers  of  Cypripedium  insigne  San- 
ders and  another  yellow  form  with  indications 
of  spotting  on  the  dorsal  sepal.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Gillett,  Fair  Oak  Lodge,  Bishopstoke,  sent  two 
good  forms  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczi  and  a  pretty 
1  )endrobium  Phahcnopsis  with  delicate  rose  tinted 
flowers.  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Glasnevin,  was 
awarded   a  botanical  certificate   for   AngrEjum 
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Germanianum,  the  sepals  and  petals  creamy  white 
suffused  with  brown,  the  lip  pure  white.  Two 
cut  flowers  were  shown.  The  Rev.  Goodlilf, 
Worthing,  sent  Cypripediuum  Boxalli  X  C.  lo 
grande,  but  the  flowers  were  not  equal  to  those 
of  either  of  the  parents. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  following  received  first-class  certificates: — 

Dracena  Victoria. — A  Brazilian  species  that 
partakes  of  the  character  of  D.  Lindeni.  The 
plant  is  of  good  habit,  the  gracefully  recurved 
leaves  having  bands  of  yellow,  varying  from  pale 
to  golden.  From  Mr.  Wm.  Bull,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea. 

Ptvc.'iiosperma  Sanderiana. — An  elegant  and 
pleasing  Palm  of  somewhat  spreading  habit,  and 
bearing  in  some  cases  radical  breaks,  as  in  Areca 
lutescens.  From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St. 
Albans. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following  : — 

Chrysanthemum  M.ijor  M.ithew. — A  d'stinct 
and  well-proportioned  incurved  flower  of  a  pleas- 
ing shade  of  lilac.  From  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
Etmouth. 

Chrysanthemum  Baronne  deVeili.ard. — This 
is  an  acquisition  to  the  incurved  section.  The 
flowers  are  bronze,  slightly  touched  with  gold. 
From  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Maidenhead,  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Godfrey. 

Chrysanthemum  Hettie  Mitchell. — A  useful 
addition  to  the  semi  -  early  section,  the  plants 
bearing  quantities  of  moderate-sized  flowers  on 
freely  branched  stems.  The  colour  as  shown  is 
golden  yellow,  tinted  orange.  Height  '2k  feet. 
From  Mr.  W.  .J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth. 

Chrysanthejum  Nellie  Brown.— This  is  a 
bronze  sport  from  the  well-known  Ryecroft  Glory. 
Splendid  plants  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Sons  and  Mr.  Wells,  Eedhill. 

Chrysanthemum  Soleil  h'Octodre  (.Japanese 
incurved). — This  .Japanese  incurved  is  of  acharm- 
ing  shade  of  soft  yellow,  and  should  prove  an 
acquisition.  From  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Acton  (gardener,  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson),  and  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham. 

Chrys.anthemum  Golden  (^M-een  of  Earlies. — 
An  exact  counterpart  of  the  white  form  in  shape 
and  size,  the  flowers  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  yellow. 
From  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham. 

Rose  Sunrise  (Tea). — This  in  its  colouring,  or 
more  strictly  combined  colouring,  is  unique,  the 
outer  petals  reddish  carmine,  shading  to  delicate 
fawn  and  pale  salmon  within,  the  open  blossoms 
of  a  pleasing  yellow.  The  chief  value  of  the 
flower  is  in  the  warmer  tints  that  are  so  abun- 
dantly apparent  as  the  flowers  open,  and  these 
coupled  with  the  bronzy  foliage  are  charming.  The 
flowers,  too,  are  produced  in  great  abundance, 
the  buds  being  exceptionally  well  formed.  From 
Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  The  Nurseries,  Ucktield,  Sussex. 

A  large  group  of  tine-foliaged  plants,  mostly 
of  large  size,  was  set  up  by  Mr.  A.  Howe,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  Henry  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham 
Common.  Some  well-grown  examples  of  Drac;«- 
nas,  Crotons,  Palms  in  variety,  splendid  pieces 
of  Arundinaria,  Cycas,  Asparagus  Sprengeri, 
Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  and  Anthuriums  were 
included  in  the  group,  the  Dr.ac;i?nas  being  o  feet 
high,  well  coloured,  and  bearing  foliage  to  the 
pots.  The  whole  was  margined  with  small  grasses 
and  Crotons  (silver-gilt  Banksian  medal).  Messrs. 
.J.  Hill  and  Son,  Lower  Edmonton,  sent  a  choice 
assortment  of  greenhouse  Ferns,  many  of  the 
plants  of  good  size  and  well  grown.  Some  of  the 
finest  examples  were  Gymnogramma  calomela- 
nos,  a  handsome  and  distinct  spreading  species, 
slightly  powdered  ;  Asplenium  crenatum,  Leuco- 
stegia  immersa,  with  fronds  of  a  pleasing  pale 
yellow-green  ;  Davallia  Mooreana,  Lastrea  lepida, 
Pteris  tremula  Smithiana,  and  Adiantum  scutum 
roseum  (silver-gilt  Banksian  medal).  From  Bag- 
shot  Messrs.  .J.  Waterer  and  Sons  brought  an 
assortment  of  variegated  conifers  that  proved  of 
interest  to  many,  most  of  the  examples  being 
compact  and  well  formed.  The  whole  of  the 
plants    were    wonderfully    fresh    and    of    clean 


growth,  and,  in  the  majority,  compact  also.  A 
silver-gilt  Flora  medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Edmonton,  filled  one  side  of  a  long  table  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall  with  a  mixed  arrangement 
of  beautiful  and  useful  plants,  including  capital 
flowering  examples  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  liOr- 
raine,  very  pleasing  and  well  grown,  many  Palms, 
Ferns  in  variety,  Bouvardia  jasminoides,  B.  alba 
odorata,  a  lovely  kind  with  delicate  flesh-tinted 
flowers  ;  B.  Maiden's  Blush,  always  a  popular 
kind  ;  Carnation  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Asplenium  Mayi,  small  Crotons,  Erica  cafi'ri,  E. 
hyemalis,  and  a  couple  of  groups  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum Mutual  Friend,  a  pure  white  kind.  Most 
of  the  plants  were  set  in  small  groups  or  colonies, 
and  in  this  way  gave  eS'ect  to  the  whole  (silver 
Flora  medal).  Mr.  John  R.  Box,  Croydon,  had  a 
fine  lot  of  Begonia  flowers  taken  from  the  open. 
These  were  of  excellent  quality  for  so  late  a  date. 
Messrs.  .J.  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley,  had  an  assort- 
ment of  coloured  foliage  and  flowering  shrubs, 
among  which  the  Scarlet  Oak  (l,|)uercus  coccinea) 
was  the  most  important  plant.  The  two  species 
of  Winter  Cherry,  Physalis  Alkekengi,  and  the 
more  modern  Japanese  form,  P.  Franchetti,  were 
also  in  this  group.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham, 
Surrey,  had  a  splendid  display  of  Dahlias,  of 
which  ten  boxes  were  show  and  fancy  kinds, 
together  with  a  large  assortment  of  Cactus  kinds, 
the  flowers  beautifully  fresh  and  clean,  and  of 
quite  a  representative  character  (silver  Flora 
medal).  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  had  a  very 
large  bank  of  Dahlias,  the  flowers  as  good  as  any 
shown  in  the  season,  such  kinds  as  Fantasy, 
Starfish,  Mrs.  C.  Turner,  Matchless,  Sylvia,  Mrs. 
F.  Fell,  Blanche  Keith,  Ensign,  Leonora,  and 
Robert  Cannell  being  set  out  in  bold  groups,  with 
occasional  small  plants  of  Pampas  Grass  to  relieve 
the  mass  of  colour.  There  was  also  a  good  assort- 
ment of  singles  and  pompons  in  good  condition. 
These,  with  a  collection  of  early  Chrysanthemums 
of  poor  quality,  completed  a  most  extensive 
arrangement  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  A. 
Kingsmill,  Harrow  Weald,  sent  a  beautiful  lot  of 
Vitis  heterophylla  humulifolia,  covered  freely 
with  blue  and  purple  berries.  Messrs.  R.  and  G. 
Cuthbert,  Southgate,  had  plants  of  the  new  deco- 
rative Chrysanthemum  Jfrs.  Wingfield,  a  variety  of 
dwarf  habit,  with  flowers  of  a  pleasing  pink  hue. 
Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood,  Redhill,  had  a  fine 
group  of  Chrysanthemums,  representative  of  all 
sections  of  the  flower.  Crimson  Pride  was  very 
fine.  This,  it  should  be  stated,  is  the  kind  that 
last  year  bore  the  name  of  Pride  of  the  Market, 
the  alteration  having  been  made  because  another 
kind  had  already  had  the  same  name  bestowed 
upon  it.  Mme.  Liger  Ligneau,  a  fine  yellow; 
Ambroise  Thomas,  crimson-brown  ;  Nellie  Brown, 
bronze  sport  from  Ryecroft  Glory  ;  t^'ueen  of 
Earlies  :  Mytchet  White  and  Mytchet  Yellow, 
both  excellent ;  Bouquet  Feu,  terracotta  ;  Ivy 
Stark  ;  Roi  des  Precoces  ;  and  Jules  Mary,  crim- 
son, were  very  fine.  A  fine  lot  of  well-grown 
Japanese  kinds,  together  with  some  seedlings  of 
promise,  were  included  in  this  group  (silver 
Flora  medal).  Mr.  C.  A.  Pearson,  Frensham 
Place,  Farnham  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Prewett),  had 
several  boards  of  very  good  blooms,  mostly 
.Japanese,  among  which  Mons.  Chenon  de  Leche, 
orange-amber  and  chestnut  ;  G.  W.  Childs,  Royal 
Sovereign,  Globe  d'Or,  and  G.  C.  Schwabe 
were  gooi  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Another  lot 
of  flowers  came  from  Exmouth,  from  Mr.  God- 
frey. Le  Grand  Dragon,  President  Bevan, 
Autumn  Glory,  soft  lilac,  Beauty  of  Adelaide, 
another  pleasing  lilac  shade,  Rayonnante,  and 
Werther,  crimson,  were  all  fine  blooms. 
Emily  Grunerwald,  a  yellow,  was  very 
pleasing,  though  not  quite  full  in  the  centre. 
Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Maidenhead,  was  also  the 
exhibitor  of  a  nice  lot  of  blooms,  though  many  of 
these  were  seedlings  and  under  no  distinctive 
name.  Mrs.  Winkley  Smith,  Lord  Boston,  Soleil 
d'Octobre,  Miss  Godsmark  (light  bronzy  brown, 
very  pleasing),  and  Miss  Singleton  (white  in- 
curved) were  gco  1.  A  .Japanese  kind,  Miss  Mary 
Leschelles,  is  a  white  sport  from  Reine  d'Angle- 
terre,  and  a  promising  flower.     This  was  shown 


by  Mr.  H.  P.  Leschelles,  Windlesham,  Surrey 
(Mr.  W.  L.  Farmer,  gardener).  A  nice  lot  of 
blooms  came  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons. 
These  were  backed  up  with  flowering  sprays  of 
Polygonum  molle,  the  flowers  abundant  and  form- 
ing a  distinct  foil  to  the  Chrysanthemums; 
M.  de  Blanc,  Soleil  d'Octobre,  Lady  Byron,  Lady 
Ridgway  (gold-bronze),  and  Mme.  J.  Henry  were 
all  good.  Another  exhibit  of  these  autumn 
flowers  came  from  Mr.  H.  J.  .Jones,  Lewisham. 
President  Nonin,  Mrs.  A.  Cross,  Mr.  A.  Barratt, 
bronze  sport  from  C.  Harman-Payne,  and  .Julia 
Scaramanga  (a  fine  gold)  were  excellent.  From 
Highgate,  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons  brought 
a  mixed  group  of  Heaths,  Skimmias,  Palms, 
Pernettyas,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  a 
capital  lot  of  Nerine  Fothergilli  major  in  flower. 
One  of  the  most  striking  plants  in  the  hall  on  this 
occasion  was  a  splendid  piece  of  Anthurium 
crystallinum  illustre  with  leaves  18  inches  across 
and  24  inches  long,  of  a  deep  green  and  olive- 
green  shade,  irregularly  marked  with  large 
patches  of  cream  and  creamy  yellow.  This  noble 
example  came  from  Mr.  R.  Gulzow,  Melbourne 
Nurseries,  Bexley  Heath.  Other  plants  of  A. 
crystallinum  were  sent  for  comparison.  From 
Chelsea,  Mr.  W.  Bull  brought  Mimosa  argentea, 
a  kind  showing  white  near  the  midrib  ;  Ficus 
radicans  variegata,  very  pretty  and  as  free  in 
growth  as  the  type;  Maranta  picta  (Calathea) 
with  deep  olive-green  leaves ;  and  Ceropegia 
Woodi,  a  curious  climbing  plant,  the  foliage 
freely  marbled  with  white  on  a  pale  green  ground. 
Flower- trusses  of  the  common  Horse  Chest- 
nut were  sent  by  Mr.  Boyce,  Marsh  St.  Farm, 
Dartford,  to  show  the  result  of  the  season.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  ordinary 
years,  and  one  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Twickenham  appears  somewhat  frequently  in 
flower  during  the  autumn  months. 

Fmit  Committee. 

The  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  from  Mr. 
George  Woodward,  Barham  Court  Gardens,  was 
a  notable  one.  Here  was  exhibited  the  cream  of  the 
fruit  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Apples 
being  remarkable  for  their  size,  colour,  and  finish. 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Mere  de  Menage,  the  Queen, 
Lord  Derby,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Sandringham,  Royal  Russet,  Warner's 
King,  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert  were  remarkable. 
Of  the  dessert  kinds,  Blenheim  Orange  was  a 
grand  dish,  as  was  Mabbott's  Pearmain.  Wor- 
cester Pearmain  was  the  best  dish  we  have  seen 
this  season.  Barnack  Beauty,  Wealthy,  Ribston, 
AUington  Pippin  and  Dutch  Mignonne  were 
splendid.  The  best  Pears  were  Doyenne  de 
Merroda,  Brockworth  Park,  Beurre  Alex.  Lucas, 
Beurr^  Diel,  Fondante  de  Thirriot,  Nouveau 
Poiteau,  Gen.  Todtleben,  Marie  Benoist,  Emile 
d'Heyst,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  and  Nouvelle 
Fulvie.  This  excellent  collection  was  awarded 
the  Hogg  memorial  medal.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Crawley,  staged  one  hundred  dishes  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  Though  not  equal  to  the  Kent 
samples,  the  fruits  were  grandly  coloured.  Bis- 
marck was  very  fine,  as  were  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling, Royal  Jubilee,  Alexander,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
and  Monstrous  Incomparable.  Blenheim  was 
excellent,  as  were  Ecklinville,  Golden  Noble, 
Grenadier,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Loddington,  Lord 
Derby,  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  In  the  dessert 
section.  Mother,  Nancy,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Rib- 
ston, Cox's  Orange,  Atalanta,  Beauty  of  Stoke, 
and  Worcester  Pearmain  were  excellent.  The 
best  Pears  were  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Beurr^ 
Hardy,  Glou  Morceau,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess 
(silver  Knightian  medal).  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  also  staged  one  hundred  dishes 
of  fruit,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Bedfordshire  Found- 
ling, Bess  Pool,  Annie  Ehzabeth,  Ecklinville, 
New  Hawthornden,  Hollandbury,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Mere  de  Menage,  Newton  Wonder, 
Northern  Greening,  and  Sandringham  being  the 
best.  The  dessert  varieties  included  all  the  well- 
known  kinds  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  J. 
Prewett,  Frensham  Gardens,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
had  a  nice  lot  of  Pears  and  Apples,  Wellington, 
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Lady  Henniker,  Lord  Derby,  Peasnood'a  Non- 
Buch,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's  Orange,  and 
Ribston  Pippin  being  good.  The  I'ears  were 
very  good,  Thompson's,  Eyewood,  Beurr6  Super- 
fin,"  Louise  Uonne  of  Jersey,  Magnate,  and  Emile 
d'Heyst  being  the  best  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Mr.  Howe,  Streatham,  sent  three  good  bunches 
of  Black  Alicante  Crapes,  and  Mr.  Miller,  Coombe 
Abbey  Garden.s,  showed  Passiflora  edulis,  but  the 
fruits  were  nearly  green  and  quite  hard.  Mr. 
F.  C.  Bunce,  New  (ialloway,  sent  ten  sorts  of 
Apples.  Mr.  Miller,  Ruxley  Lodge  Gardens,  sent 
half  a  dozen  of  \Vm.  Tillery  Melon,  a  variety 
certificated  twenty  years  ago.  The  fruits  sent 
were  much  rounder  than  the  original.  Mr. 
Herrin,  Dropmore  Gardens,  sent  a  very  beautiful 
lot  of  Coe's  tiolden  Drop  and  Brahy's  Green  Gage 
Plums.  Mr.  Vert,  Audley  End  Gardens,  Saffron 
Walden,  had  an  interesting  exhibit  in  fruits  of 
Gymnccladus  canadensis.  Mr.  Crump,  Madres- 
field  Gardens,  Worcester,  sent  a  seedling  Apple 
not  unlike  Adams'  Pearmain  ;  also  a  dish  of 
Maltster  Apple,  given  a  very  high  character 
for  (juality.  Seedling  Apples  in  great  variety, 
but  of  no  special  merit,  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Fielder,  Salisbury  Green,  Southampton.  From 
Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford,  Mr.  Wythes 
sent  the  Melon  which  received  an  award  at  the 
last  meeting,  also  an  interesting  exhibit  in  the 
thape  of  a  distinct  variety  of  Banana.  This  was 
a  dwarf  Cavendishi,  the  plant  having  been  fruited 
under  twelve  months.  From  Messrs.  Veitch,  Ltd., 
Chelsea,  came  a  very  nice  lot  of  St.  Joseph  Straw- 
berry, runners  from  this  year's  plants,  fruiting 
freely  in  3  inch  pots. 

Mr.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree, 
Herts,  staged  a  very  beautiful  collection  of  Celery, 
solid,  large,  and  clean.  In  many  cases  the  differ- 
ence is  very  slight.  Few  kinds  were  superior  to 
Standard-bearer  and  Major  Clarke's.  Early  Rose, 
Superb  White,  and  Leicester  Red  were  also  good 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  Some  eight  kinds  of 
Beetroot  were  brought  up  from  Chiswick.  Mr. 
Wythes  also  sent  a  new  seedling  Tomato,  very 
nice  fruits  of  medium  size,  perfect  in  shape,  and 
of  excellent  ([uality.  This  was  a  cross  between 
Duke  of  York  and  Conference,  and  the  committee 
desired  it  to  be  sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

O.N  Monday  last  an  interesting  meeting  of  the 
floral  committee  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  when  the  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Harman  Payne.  The  exhibits, 
mostly  of  a  high  average  quality,  came  princi- 
pally from  Messrs.  W.  Seward,  H.  J.  Jones, 
W.  Wells,  H.  Weeks,  W.  J.  Godfrey,  and  T. 
Spink. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the 
undermentioned  novelties,  viz. :  — 

Chkysantiikmim  Mrs.  W.  Seward. — A  large 
finely-built  Japanese,  and,  like  many  of  Mr. 
Seward's  seedlings,  very  rich  in  colour.  It  is 
deep  in  build,  the  florets  flat  and  of  goad  sub- 
itance,  and  very  regularly  arranged.  'The  colour 
is  deep  rosy  cerise  with  a  reverse  of  gold,  and  the 
florets  are  tipped  and  edged  gold.  Mr.  W. 
Seward. 

Chrysanthemum  Market  White. — Decorative 
Japanese;  a  pretty  little  flower,  colour  pure 
white,  tinted  sulphur  in  the  centre.  From  Mr. 
W.  Wells. 

Chrvsanthemcm  Jvles  Mary. — Another  deco- 
rative Japanese  ;  florets  narrow,  stiff,  and  neatly 
disposed  ;  colour  bright  crimson,  reverse  golden. 
From  Mr.  W.  Wells. 

CiiRYSA.NTHEMiM  Mrs.  W.  Cursiiam.— In  this 
the  florets  are  broad  and  deeply  grooved,  twisted 
and  intermingling  at  the  tips,  the  ground  colour 
white,  shaded  pale  lilac-mauve.  From  Mr.  H. 
\Vee  ks. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Wingfield.— A  very 
pretty  decorative  .Tapanese  flower,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Christines  in  form  ;  colour  deep 
bright  pink.     From  Mr.  W.  .T.  Empson. 

Chrysantiiemim  Ada  Owen. — A  very  nice- 
ooking,  regularly-built  incurved,  close  and  com- 


pact flower,  florets  broad  and  stiff,  the  blooms  of 
good  size  ;  colour  pure  white.  ITrom  Mr.  R.  Owen. 
t'liuYSANTHEMiM  Ladv  Piiii.MPs. — An  incuf^cd 
Japanese,  florets  very  broad  ;  colour  pale  mauve, 
with  a  reverse  of  silvery  pink.  From  My,  R. 
Owen. 

ClIUYSANTHEMl'M      MkS.       GeORCE      HiLL.    —    A 

pretty  little  decorative  Japanese  with  white 
drooping  florets,  centre  shaded  yellow,  very  free. 
From  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

CiiKvsANTnEMrM  PRESIDENT  Bevan.— Japanese 
incurved,  a  big,  massive  flower,  florets  grooved 
and  pointed  ;  colour  deep  golden-yellow,  shaded 
bronze.     From  Mr.  W.  Wells. 

CllKVSANTllEMC.M  Major  Mattiiew. — An  in- 
curvcd,  with  rather  narrow  florets.  It  is  a  globu- 
lar, well-U»ilt,  medium-sized  flower ;  rich  rosy 
pink.     Shown  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey. 

Specially  noteworthy  were  the  following  :  Miss 
Mary  Leschelles,  a  pure  white  sport  of  great 
merit  from  Reine  d'Angleterre ;  Miss  Godsmark, 
a  golden-bronze  Japanese,  which  the  committee 
wished  to  see  again,  as  they  also  did  Thomas 
Singleton.  Mr.  M.  Russell,  a  fine  golden-chest- 
nut coloured  incurved,  was  also  asked  to  be  sent 
up  again.  Mme.  Couvat  de  Terrail,  pale  flesh- 
coloured  Japanese,  and  Le  (irand  Dragon,  a  big 
yellow  .Japanese,  were  the  objects  of  a  similar 
request.  Autumn  Glory,  a  pink-coloured  Japan- 
ese with  a  shiny  reverse,  was  commended.  Ellen 
Shrimpton,  a  very  bright  and  pretty  deep  rosy 
ceiise  Japanese  kind,  and  Mytchet  Beauty,  a 
golden-orange  decorative  variety  of  the  Japanese 
type,  the  committee  wished  ro  see  again. 


Forthcoming     foreign     Chrysanthemum 

shows. — There  ate  many  indications  of  the  way  in 
wliich  the  popularity  of  the  Chrysanthemum  is 
spreading,  but  few  perhaps  so  marked  as  the 
rapid  growth  of  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions 
abroad.  Without  taking  into  account  American 
fixtures,  which  are  almost  as  numerous  as  our 
own,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Egypt, 
Algeria,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy 
Chrysanthemum  shows  will  be  held.  A  list  of 
these  will  be  found  in  our  show  fixtures. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Weather   in  the  west  of  Scotland. — We 

are  having  summer  weather  here — 55*^  iu  the  shade — 
and  all  our  Roses  are  doing  beautifully.  I  have  been 
cutting  basketfuls  of  fine  blooms  every  day. — Ruharh 
XlVEN,  Airlie,  Ayr,  N.B. 

Chrysanthemum  Fmily  Silsbury.— Among 

the  early-flowering  white-flowered  kinds,  the  one 
named  is  likely  to  bee  me  a  permanent  favourite. 
The  blossoms  are  of  good  size  and  of  a  pure  and  snowy 
whiteness.  The  variety,  too,  is  not  of  very  tall  growth, 
a  by  no  means  unimportant  point. 

Bhododendron    Souv.  de  H.  Mangles.— 

This  may  be  eouoted  among  the  most  di&tinct  of  the 
jivanico  hybrids,  and  possessing  also  flowers  of  con- 
siderable merit  and  good  colour.  The  predominant 
colour  is  a  deep  salmon,  shaded  orange,  the  two  colours 
blended  in  the  most  beautiful  manner. 

Pseony  foliage  in  autumn. — We  are  sending 
you  a  bunch  of  fol  age  cut  in  the  open  field  from  our 
herbaceous  PasoEies  to  call  attention  to  the  beauty  of 
colouring  in  the  leaves.  Pasonies  with  us  are  almost 
as  beaatiful  iu  October  as  in  May  and  June,  and  the 
foliage  is  in  request  for  decoration.  — Kelway  &  So.v. 

Tibouehina  (Lasiandra)  macrantha  is  a 
very  old  and  indeed  a  very  popular  greenhouse  climber 
that  will  be  freely  recognised  by  its  older  name  as 
above.  Few  plants  are  more  deserving  of  general 
culture  than  this,  for  iu  the  violet-coloured  taucer- 
shaped  flowers  the  plant  is  quite  unique.  It  is  a 
strikingly  beautiful  plant  that  is  easily  grown  ly  any- 
one having  a  greenhouse. 

Lobelia  Crimson  Gem  is  undoubtedly  the 
finest  of  the  dark  crimson-maroon  shades  yet  seen  in 
these  flowers.  In  this  respect  the  variety  is  probably 
unique,  though  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  in  the 
garden  the  value  of  these  very  dark  kinds  is  infinitely 
less  than  would  be  the  case  were  they  of  a  brighter 
shade.  Nor  should  we  forget  the  value  of  the-e  things 


in  aatuxn  decoration,  when  the  more  heavy  and  in- 
tense shades  are  even  less  needed  than  earlier  in  the 
year. 

Solanum  Seaforthiatium.— This  very  pretty 
and  useful  species  from  tlie  West  Indies  is  of  climbing 
habit  and  flowers  for  many  weeks  in  succession. 
I'he  habit,  too,  is  by  no  means  without  its  pleasing 
features,  and  is  graceful  and  elegant,  though  seen  to 
best  advantage  when  the  drooping  cluBlers  of  mauve- 
coloured  blossoms  adorn  the  plant  for  so  long  a  period 
during  the  summer,  and  often  the  autumn  months 
also.  Like  many  species,  it  is  not  difficult  to  cultivatj 
and  may  lie  grown  in  large  pots  or  planted  out. 

Zizania  aquatioa  (the  Canadian  liice). — This 
rare  plant  was  not^.^J  recently  flowering  freely  iu  the 
aquatic  tank  at  the  end  of  the  herbaceous  ground  at 
Kew.  The  plant,  which  reaohes  to  nearly  7  feet  high 
and  produces  a  bronzy  red  inflorescence,  is  of  erect, 
graceful  habit,  the  long  lanee-shap  d  leaves  grac.d'ully 
recurving  and  impressing  one  by  their  breadth.  Neir 
by  ill  the  same  tank  wivs  the  .lapanese  f.jrm,  /*.  lat.fo  i  i, 
which  is  decidedly  more  drooping  and  of  a  much  more 
sprcaling  habit  of  growth.  Singularly  enough,  this 
spetiis.  tliough  of  good  size,  has  not  yet  flowered, 
tliou^'li  i;iMwing  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Canadian  fiirm. 

Crocus  speciosus  Aitchisoni.— Dr.  Aitchi- 
son'a  variety  of  the  fine  Crocus  speciogug  comes 
into  bloom  with  me  a  little  later  than  the  type 
where  grown  in  a  similar  position.  The  flowers 
are  racher  larger  than  those  of  the  type,  but  are 
less  showy  in  their  colouring.  It  is,  however, 
useful  to  have  some  variety  among  the  flowers  of 
this  fine  Crocus.  Dr.  Aitchison's  variety  comes 
from  Afghanistan,  and  has  been  in  cultivation 
only  a  short  time.  —  S.  Arnhtt. 

Colchicum  hololophum. — Under  this  name 
I  have  a  rather  pretty  Meadow  Saffron,  which 
here  comes  into  bloom  a  little  later  tban  the 
majority  of  the  other  single-flowered  Colchicums. 
In  colouring  it  is  a  little  more  rosy  than  some  of 
its  congeners.  According  to  the  best  authorities, 
C.  hololophum  is  a  synonym  of  C.  montanum.  It 
is  possible  that  the  plant  here  may  be  one  of  the 
forms  of  that  species,  difficult  to  distinguish  with- 
out comparison  of  living  plants.  It  is  growing 
here  through  the  foliage  of  one  of  the  Pinks,  and 
its  flowers  look  well  coming  up  among  the  glau- 
cous leaves  of  the  Dianthus. — S.  Arnott. 

Crocus  hadriaticus  var.  chrysobelonicus. 

— The  name  of  this  pretty  variety  of  Crocus 
hadriaticus  is  not  likely  to  recommend  it  to  many, 
and  Dean  Herbert  might  with  advantage  have 
given  it  a  simpler  and  more  pleasing  name.  It 
refers  to  the  hill  of  Chrysobeloni,  in  Santa  Maura, 
where  it  was  found.  The  figure  in  Mr.  George 
Maw's  monograph  hardly  does  justice  to  this 
pretty,  if  not  showy,  member  of  a  favourite 
genus.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white  with 
a  yellow  base,  instead  of  the  blue  of  the  typical 
C.  hadriaticus.  The  anthers  are  orange-yellow 
and  the  stigmata  scarlet.  My  date  for  its  flower- 
ing here  this  year  is  October  2\,  from  established 
corms. — S.    Arnott,    Camcthorn,    hy    Dumtri ", 

y.  />•. 

Aster  alpinus  and  slugs. — The  remarks 
relative  to  the  fondness  of  slugs  for  Aster  alpinus 
in  the  interesting  article  by  "  E.  J."  accompany- 
ing the  coloured  plate  in  The  Garden  of  Octo- 
ber 22  make  me  ask  if  any  growers  of  this  pleasing 
little  Aster  have  observed  that  these  pests  care 
less  for  the  white  variety  than  for  the  others.  I 
have  noticed  this  for  several  years,  and  while  I 
find  much  difficulty  in  keeping  the  coloured  forms, 
have  little  trouble  with  the  white.  I  place  their 
taste  for  the  coloured  forms  thus  :  Purple,  first ; 
rose,  second  ;  white,  third.  I  should  not  like  to 
say  that  this  is  invariable,  as  it  is  seldom  one  has 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  one's  experience  in 
this  with  that  of  others,  but  this  is  what  happens 
here.  — S.  Arnott,   Citr^iJhorn,  hy  Dumfriex,  X.B. 

"Verbenas  in  October. — I  forward  a  few 
flowers  gathered  this  morning.  The  flowers  of 
Salvia  splendens  are  from  cuttings  taken  in  the 
spring.  The  plants  have  been  in  flower  for  about 
six  or  seven  weeks,  and  the  blossoms  have  been 
freely  cut  for  indoor  use.  The  Verbenas  are  from 
seed  sown  in  February.  They  have  been  in  bloom 
since  the  end  of  June,  and  the  bed  is  still  gay 
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with  them,  as  they  have  flowered  profusely, 
except  during  the  last  two  weeka  of  the  great 
heat  in  September.  The  scarlets  are  now  not  so 
vivid  as  a  f-hort  time  back. — P.  Sheehy,  Monte- 
hello,  Tolteridije. 

*,*  A  beautiful  gathering  of  flowers,  the  Ver- 
benas large  in  truss  and  individual  flower.  Rais- 
ing from  seed  is  certainly  the  best  way  of  growing 
Verbenas. — Ed. 

Tufted  Pansies  flowering  late. — The  wel- 
come rainfall  and  consequent  prevalence  of  moister 
conditions  have  quite  altered  the  appearance  of 
these  plants.  For  a  month  or  two  they  presented 
a  poor  appearance,  and  instead  of  there  being  a 
free  display  of  blossoms,  many  collections  have 
suffered  considerably.  A  number  of  plants  which 
were  cut  back  early  in  August  last  have  flowered 
freely  within  the  last  fortnight,  and  although  my 
garden  is  very  exposed,  the  display  at  the  time  of 
writing  is  good.  Isa  Fergusson,  blue-black,  shaded 
lavender,  has  been  in  splendid  condition.  Pem- 
broke, a  good  rayless  yellow,  and  many  seedlings 
from  this  sort,  have  flowered  profusely.  Aurora, 
a  splendid  purple- violet  and  lavender  fancy  flower ; 
Nellie,  cream-white,  rayless,  and  a  large  number 
of  seedlings  raised  in  the  spring  are  etill  flowering. 
— D.  B.  C. 

Chrysanthemums   in  the  open  border. — 

Varieties  which  during  a  normal  season  are  seen 
at  their  best  throughout  September  are  now 
making  a  brave  display,  being  probably  two  to 
three  weeks  later  than  usual.  As  a  conse<iuence 
the  welcome  display  of  colour  in  the  outdoor  gar- 
den is  opportune,  as  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  and 
other  autumn  flowers  are  mostly  over.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  Mile.  Guindudeau,  a  free- 
flowering  pink  sort,  tinted  and  suffused  white,  and 
possessing  a  nice  bushy,  spreading  habit ;  and  Pre- 
sident Lefevre,  a  pretty  and  delicate  blush  flower. 
A  striking  flower  is  Bronze  Dwarf,  its  rich  bronzy 
crimson  blossoms,  with  golden  reverse,  being 
much  admired.  This  variety  has  a  splendid  con- 
stitution, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ambroise 
Thomas,  which  bears  freely  blooms  of  a  beautiful 
rich  reddish  crimson.  — C.  A.  H. 

Dracaena  Eeckhauti.  —  Among  (he  green- 
leaved  section  of  this  family,  the  above,  a  kind 
that  received  an  award  of  merit  recently  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  show,  is  worthy  of  note. 
It  differs  from  several  well-known  forms,  such  as 
D.  terminalis,  D.  congesta,  and  others  of  similar 
habit,  in  the  shorter  leaves  being  more  thickly 
situated  on  the  stem,  in  being  much  more  re- 
curved, and  in  their  exceptional  dark  green 
colour.  It  frequently  happens  also  that  these 
green-leaved  forms  are  fairly  hardy,  enduring 
the  cool,  dry  temperature  of  the  sitting-room 
for  many  weeks  with  impunity.  These  are  the 
points  that  render  them  of  the  greatest  value  as 
pot  plants,  and  the  above,  should  it  prove  equal 
to  the  others  in  these  respects,  will  make  a  useful 
addition  to  available  room  plants.  It  is  of  a 
much  more  graceful  habit  than  is  usually  seen  in 
these  plants. 

Beg'onia  metallica. — This  free  ■  flowering 
species  is  too  little  seen  in  gardens,  probably  also 
too  little  known.  Indeed,  when  directing  the 
attention  of  a  gardener  of  middle  age  to  some 
excellent  examples  in  flower  recently,  he  candidly 
informed  me  he  did  not  know  the  plant,  and  was 
looking  at  it  for  the  first  time.  Doubtless  there 
are  others  who  would  with  equal  surprise  note 
the  fine  examples  of  this  species  now  tj  be  seen 
at  Kew,  where  for  weeks  past  the  plants  have 
been  a  feature  in  one  of  the  greenhouses.  It  is 
not  only  the  size  of  the  plants  that  attracts, 
it  is  equally  the  remarkable  profusion  of  blos- 
soms the  plants  carry  and  the  handsome  dis- 
play such  things  make  where  they  have  r£C3ived 
the  necessary  cultural  attention.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  freely  covered  on  t'.ie  outside  with 
pinkish  hairs  that  produce  a  very  pretty  effect. 
Another  kind  with  somewhat  smaller  foliage  and 
rather  similar  flowers  is  B.  echinosepala,  possess- 
ing equal  freedom  of  flowering.  These  are  of 
especial  value  during"[the  late  summer  and  early 
autumn  months,  and  are  useful  in  large  conserva- 


tories or  the  like.     With  a  little  care  both  kinds 
continue  flowering  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

Chrysanthemum  Q,ueen  of  the  Earlies. — 
On  page  319  attention  is  called  to  an  exhibit  of 
mine  .at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society.  The  writer  says  that 
"  the  blooms  were  notable  examples  of  this  fine 
earl}'  white,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  heads  were  con- 
cerned, for  the  stems,  which  were  cut  of  an  extra- 
ordinary length,  were  quite  leafless— a  possible 
result  of  the  dreaded  rust."  Queen  of  the  Earlies 
is  almost  rust-proof,  but  as  the  blooms  had  to  be 
cut  on  the  Saturday,  the  stems  were  stripped 
previous  to  being  packed  for  the  200  miles 
journey,  as  by  no  other  means  could  the  blooms 
be  prevented  from  wilting  or  the  florets  from 
drooping.  For  years  past  bare  stalks  have  been 
exhibited  by  all  the  principal  trade  growers  at 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  meetings, 
and  if  the  writer  will  turn  to  the  society's 
schedule  either  for  this  year  or  last,  he  will  find 
that  in  certain  classes  it  is  insisted  that  the  long- 
stemmed  blooms  be  denuded  of  all  foliage,  the 
object  being  to  retain  the  freshness  of  the  blooms. 
— W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth. 


land  for  the  Postmen's  Paik,  E.C.,  had  now  been- 
purchased  and  was  being  laid  out,  about  £3000 
being  still  required  to  complete  the  purchase  of  : 
the  remainder  of  the  site. 


Public  Gardens. 


Addition  to  Epping-  Forest.— Mr.  Edward 
N.  Buxton's  offer  of  twenty-eight  acres,  to  be 
added  to  Epping  Forest,  was  yesterday  gratefully 
accepted  by  the  Court  of  Common  Council.  The 
addition  is  at  Yardly  Hill,  Sewardstone. 

Pleasure  ground  for  Newcastle. — We  learn 
that  Mr.  Ralph  Sneyd,  of  Keele  Hall,  has  pre- 
sented plots  of  land  for  pleasure  and  recreation 
grounds  to  the  borough  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme 
and  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Silverdale  and 
Knutton.  The  Newcastle  portion  includes  the 
site  of  the  old  castle  of  the  feudal  period. 

Hampstead  Heath  extension. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Paddington  Vestry,  the  Rev. 
Walter  Abbott  presiding,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
sum  of  £500  be  contributed  towards  the  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  Golder's  Hill  Estate,  provided 
the  estate  is  handed  over  to  the  London  County 
Council  for  the  public  use  as  an  open  space.  The 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  have  recommended  a  grant  to  be 
made  to  the  Golder's  Hill  Acquisition  Committee 
of  £500. 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Asso- 
ciation.— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Public  Gardens  Association,  83,  Lancaster 
Gate,  W.,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  chairman,  presid- 
ing, it  was  stated  that  the  association  had 
finished  the  laying  out  of  Guy's  Hospital  ground, 
Bermondsey,  and  had  begun  the  laying  out  of 
Albion  Square,  Dalston.  It  was  agreed  to  begin 
work  at  the  Paragon  and  Portland  Place,  New 
Kent  Road,  and  at  Plaistow  Churchyard  as  soon 
as  the  transfer  of  these  grounds  to  the  local 
authorities  had  been  completed.  It  was  decided 
to  provide  trees  for  planting  in  Hoxton  Market, 
to  make  a  grant  of  seats  for  the  ground  known  as 
the  Clapton  Pond  and  Paddocks,  and  to  provide 
some  gymnastic  apparatus  for  a  gymnasium  in 
Whitechapel.  It  was  mentioned  in  regard  to  two 
important  schemes  in  which  the  association  had 
been  taking  an  active  part— namelj',  the  Queen's 
Wood,  Highgate,  and  the  Golder's  Hill  estate, 
Hampstead— that  the  former  had  been  opened  to 
the  public  since  the  date  of  the  last  meeting,  and 
that  the  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
Henry  Harben,  had  received  great  encouragement 
in  the  vigorous  efforts  made  to  secure  funds  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  latter,  so  that  only  about 
£1000  was  now  required  to  complete  the  purchase 
money,  which  it  was  hoped  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  and  the  Paddington  Vestry  would  pro- 
vide between  them .  It  was  announced  that  granite 
drinking  fountains  had  been  recently  erected  in 
Shoreditch  and  Pentonville  Churchyards,  Brooke's 
Market,  Barnsbury  Square,  and  East  Ham  Park 
by  means  of  special  donations  made  to  the 
association,  and  that  one-half  of  the  additional 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.  —  Most 
of  the  days  duiing  the  past  week  were 
somewhat  cold,  while  the  nights,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  mostly  warm.  At  the  present 
time  the  ground  is  about  2°  warmer  than  is 
seasonable,  both  at  '2  feet  and  1  foot  deep.  Rain 
fell  on  five  days  to  the  aggregate  depth  of  nearly 
U  inches,  or  more  than  in  any  week  for  over  a 
twelvemonth.  During  the  past  few  days  three 
gallons  of  rainwater  have  come  through  the  heavy 
soil  percolation  gauge,  and  three  and  a  half  gallons 
through  the  light  soil  gauge.  Both  gauges  are  a 
yard  square  and  the  soil  in  them  2i  feet  deep. 
The  record  of  bright  sunshine  during  the  week 
was  very  poor,  and  on  three  days  no  sunshine  at 
all  was  recorded.  By  0  a.m.  on  the  18th  the 
barometer  had  fallen  to  28  80  inches,  which  is  the 
lowest  reading  recorded  here  in  October  since 
1886.— E.  M.,  Btrkhamsled,  Oct.  18. 

A  warm  week.     On  three  days  the  shade 

temperature  rose  above  60°,  and  on  no  night  did 
the  exposed  thermometer  fall  lower  than  37°. 
During  the  night  preceding  the  2l8t  the  lowest 
reading  indicated  Ijy  the  same  thermometer  was 
only  48°,  which  is  a  high  minimum  temperature 
for  so  late  in  the  month.  At  the  present  time  the 
soil  at  both  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep  is  about  3' 
warmer  than  is  seasonable.  During  the  ten  days 
ending  the  23rd  rain  fell  to  the  total  depth  of 
2  inches,  which  is  the  largest  amount  deposited 
here  in  any  consecutive  ten  days  since  December 
last.  There  was  a  good  record  of  sunshine  on  the 
23rd  and  24th,  but  during  the  remainder  of  the 
week  the  sun  shone  biigbtly  for  altogether  only 
about  an  hour. — E.  M.,  Birkham-sted. 


Odontoglossum  citrosmum.— TH.s  plant,  re- 
ferred to  in  our  issue  of  October  22,  p.  332,  is  grown 
in  the  way  there  stated  in  Mr.  Mann's  garden  at 
Ravenswoud,  Bexley. 

The  Alpine  Starwort  plate.— The  Alpino 
Aster  (.\.  alpinua  superbus  andvars.,  pink  and  white) 
was  drawnin  Mr.  Perry's  nursery  at  Winchmore  H  11, 
and  not  at  Kew,  as  stated  by  error  in  the  letterpies. 

Earl's  CoUTt  Exhibition.— We  tave  been 
asked  to  state  that  the  In'ernational  Jury  of  the 
pearl's  Court  Eshibitior,  Ltd.,  have  awarded  Messrs. 
John  Liiug  and  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill,  the  diploma  and 
a  gold  medal  for  their  display  of  flowering  plants,  ic  , 
during  the  past  summer. 

Poor  lawn  B.— My  tennis  lawns  are  nearly  ha'f 
covered  with  the  dark  brown  parasite  commonly 
known  as  witch's  butter.  Will  any  f  f  your  reader* 
kindly  oblige  by  telling  me  of  an  effectual  remedy  ? 
The  subsoil  is  chalk,  covered  with  the  usual  vegetab'e 
mould,  varying  in  depth  from  2  inches  to  2  feet. — • 
J.4MES  Stevens. 

"  The  English  Flower  Garden."  —  The 
sixth  edition  is  out  of  print,  and  the  work  is  being 
rapidly  repriDted.  and  will  be  issued  in  November. 
Henceforward  it  is  proposed  to  bind  a  cert  lin  numbnr 
in  two  vols. — L  Design,  and  II.  Platits-  in  sjige-greeu 
morocco,  for  library  me  or  preseutalion.  Published 
at  1  gu  nea  nett. 

BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

"The  Farmer  and  the  Birds."  By  E.  Cariin.iflon. 
With  preface  by  Canon  Tristram.  G.  Bell  and  Sons, 
Covent  Garden. 

"  Culture  of  Flowers  from  Seeds  and  Bulbs."  By 
E.  Kemp  Toogood,  Southampton.  Tcogood  and 
Sons,  Southampton. 

"Practical  Kose-growing."  By  John  Uarkn.'ss, 
Bedale,  Yorks. 

"Manual  of  the  G'asses  of  New  S.Wales"  (with 
illustrations).  By  J.  H.  Maiden,  Government  Botarist 
and  Director  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney.  W.  A.  Gue- 
lick,  Sydney. 

Names  of  plants. — K.  Niven. — 1,  Moon  Daisy 
(Pyrethrum  uliginosum)  ;    2,  the   Plantain   is  only  a 

malformation. Friiz  — Lycium     europasom. H. 

Tibbie — 1,  Aster  horizontalis  ;  2,  A.  kevis  ;  3,  A. 
multiHorus. IT.  Sangivin. — Kniphofia  grandis. 

Name  of  fruit.— J.  Ridden.— Pear  BeurrS 
d'Amanlis. 
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SYRINGING  PEACH  TREES. 

In-  The  Garden,  October  22  (p.  317),  in  the 
article  on  "Early  Peach  Houses,"  the  following 
appears:  "I  think  many  failures  in  early 
Peach  forcing  are  due  to  the  thoughtless  prac- 
tice ot  syringing  the  trees  in  the  afternoon  on 
cold,  wet  days,"  I'Cc.  When  I  took  charge  of 
the  gardens  here  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  it  was 
decided  to  pull  down  the  then  existing  old 
Peach  houses  and  replace  them  with  new  ones, 
retaining  some  of  the  Peach  trees,  which  to  all 
appearance  had  been  planted  many  years.  The 
r.inge  was  divided  into  three  compartments  and 
all  heated  separately.  I  had  the  old  houses 
cleared  away,  built  walls,  &c.,  reduced  to  secure 
the  full  amount  of  front  light  in  new  range, 
then  the  houses  built  over  the  old  trees,  the 
work  being  carried  out  during  December,  1887. 
By  the  time  the  work  was  completed  the  buds 
were  swelling,  consequently  the  trees  were 
allowed  to  start  away  (juietly  and  no  syringing 
was  done.  The  trees  having  been  somewhat 
roughly  treated  during  the  building,  and  to  all 
appearance  not  in  a  flourishing  state,  not  much 
attention  was  bestowed  upon  them,  there  being 
so  much  else  claiming  attention.  Nevertheless, 
all  the  old  trees  retained  flowered  fairly  well, 
set  freely,  and  eventually  ripened  a  nice  crop  of 
very  useful  fruit  in  1888.  One  of  the  compart- 
ments was  entirely  tilled  with  young  trees, 
which  were  planted  in  March,  1888,  without 
being  cut  back  in  any  way.  During  the  grow- 
ing season  the  strongest  growths  had  the  points 
taken  oil  in  order  to  better  equalise  the  growth. 
The  following  year,  when  starting,  the  old  and 
young  trees  alike  were  syringed  carefully  twice 
a  day  until  the  flowers  began  to  open.  In  each 
case  the  buds  dropped  very  much,  especially  on 
Stirling  Castle,  Royal  George,  and  Noblesse, 
so  much  so  that  very  little  thinning  of  fruit 
was  required.  In  1889  and  1800  the  same 
treatment  was  continued,  with  the  same  disap- 


pointing results,  namely,  buds  dropping.  After 
having  tried  a  good  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  so- 
called  remedies  to  prevent  bud-dropping,  I 
determined  to  try  what  the  result  would  be  in 
one  house  by  discontinuing  the  syringing.  To 
my  surprise  the  trees  not  syringed  dropped 
very  few  buds,  set  well,  necessitating  a  good 
deal  of  thinning  of  fruit,  and  ripened  their 
fruit  well. 

The  following  year  all  the  Peach  houses  were 
thoroughly  cleaned  as  soon  as  the  trees  shed 
their  leaves,  the  borders  dressed  and  watered, 
the  houses  started  in  due  course,  and  strict 
orders  given  to  the  young  man  in  charge  that 
no  syringing  was  to  be  done  upon  any  account. 
The  result  was  that  with  the  single  exception 
of  one  tree  of  Downton  Nectarine  every  tree 
flowered  splendidly,  and  set  quite  three  times 
as  many  fruits  as  were  required.  From  then 
until  the  present  time  the  same  practice 
has  been  carried  out,  and  each  year  scarcely 
any  buds  have  dropped  ;  the  fruit  set 
freely,  and  reijuired  to  be  thinned  freely.  I 
crop  heavily  each  season,  the  first  Peaches 
being  ripe  as  a  rule  about  May  20.  The  young 
trees  planted  in  March,  1888,  grew  away  freely, 
and  were  allowed  to  fill  their  allotted  space, 
never  having  been  cut  back  beyond  stopping 
any  very  strong  shoot,  as  already  stated.  The 
old  trees  have  all  been  cleared  out  and  replaced 
with  young  ones.  My  opinion  is  that  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  Peaches  dropping  their  buds 
is  the  result  of  syringing  the  trees  when  the 
trees  are  started  and  the  buds  swelling.  I 
would  advise  anyone  who  may  be  troubled 
with  his  Peach  trees  casting  their  buds  to  try 
for  one  season  the  result  of  non-syringing,  and 
I  am  confident  he  will  very  soon  adopt  the 
principle.  All  the  borders  and  paths  in  the 
house  are  damped  every  morning  and  afternoon 
from  the  time  the  house  is  shut  up  for  starting 
until  the  flowers  are  open,  and  even  then  I  do 
not  allow  anything  like  dryness  in  the  house 
while  the  fruit  is  setting.  As  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  set  the  trees  are  slightly  syringed  at  first  for 
a    few  days  ;  after  that   the  garden   engine  is 


used  freely  morning  and  afternoon,  every  part 
of  the  interior  of  the  house  being  well  moist- 
ened. Should  red  spider  or  aphis  appear,  a 
syringing  with  quassia  extract  very  soon  settles 
either. 

Under  the  above  culture,  labour  is  reduced 
and  the  results  all  that  I  could  desire.  I  grow 
the  following  sorts  :  Nectarines  Pine-apple, 
Humboldt,  Downton,  and  Lord  Napier;  Peaches 
Royal  George,  Stirling  Castle,  Noblesse  (the 
best-flavoured  Peach  yet  grown,  in  my  opinion), 
Crimson  Galande  (an  enormous  cropper  year 
after  year),  and  Princess  of  Wales,  which  I 
think  the  best  late  Peach  in  cultivation,  being 
a  certain  cropper,  fruit  large  and  of  excellent 
quality.  None  of  the  trees  have  ever  been 
root-pruned,  heavy  cropping  rendering  that 
operation  quite  unnecessary.  By  judiciou.sly 
applying  Thomson's  Vine  manure,  enormous 
crops  of  fine  Peaches  can  be  obtained  yearly 
and  the  trees  maintained  in  vigorous  health. 

David  Kemp. 

Stoke  Pari:  Gardens,  iSlowih. 


Cellini  Pippin  Apple  on  a  -wall.— Some  of 
the  very  finest  Cellini  Pippins  both  in  size  and 
colour  I  have  seen  were  from  a  tree  growing  on  a 
wall  having  a  southeasterly  aspect  at  Barnby 
Manor,  Newark.  The  crop  was  a  heavy  one. 
The  soil  at  Barnby  is  shallow,  and  fruit  trees  on 
walls  have  to  be  mulched  and  freely  watered  in 
dry  summers.  On  warm  soils,  where  canker  is 
not  likely  to  affect  it,  this  Apple  does  admirably 
on  espaliers,  the  fruit  growing  to  a  large  iizo 
and  colouring  beautifully  where  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  Fruits  so  grown  are  good  enough  for 
dessert  if  eaten  when  in  their  prime.  Unfortu- 
nately, earwigs  are  very  partial  to  this  Apple, 
being  easily  pierced  by  thera,  wasps  then  follow- 
ing in  their  train.  I  have  also  always  had  to  net 
the  trees  on  espaliers  against  tomtits  and  black- 
birds.-J.  C. 

Grape  Muscat  Hamburgh.. — What  a  pity  it 
is  this  magnificent  flrape  is  so  seldom  seen  in 
really  first-rate  condition.  I  do  not  see  mention 
of  a  single  exhibit  of  it  at  the  late  Palace  show. 
A  few  years  ago  some  fine  examples  were  grown 
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and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Goodacre,  of  Elvaston.  The 
late  Mr.  Fowler  used  to  grow  it  well  at  Castle 
Kennedy  up  to  5  lbs.  and  6  lbs.  a  bunch.  Some  of 
the  best  bunches  I  have  ever  seen  were  growing 
in  a  span-roofed  house  of  mixed  Vines  near  Bir- 
mingham some  years  ago.  The  Vine  was  inarched 
on  to  the  Black  Alicante,  and  the  bunches, 
besides  being  of  good  size  and  well  finished,  had 
not  a  shanked  berry  in  them.  It  seems  to  like  a 
strong  loam,  and  I  know  those  at  Castle  Kennedy 
were  grown  in  such  a  medium.  I  have  an  idea 
that  varieties  such  as  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Mrs.  Pince  are  to  a  great  extent  prevented  from 
shanking  and  shrivelling  by  having  the  roots  in 
a  heavy  rather  than  a  light  loam,  especially  when 
the  borders  are  inside,  as  such  a  medium  retains 
moisture  better  and  is  of  a  more  regular  and  even 
temperature.  When  well  grown  there  are  few 
Grapes  that  can  surpass  Muscat  Hamburgh  either 
for  appearance  or  flavour. — Norwich. 


APPLES  IN  PAPER  BAGS. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  a  very  simple  and 
ingenious  method  was  contrived  by  the  Apple 
growers  of  Montreuil  for  heightening  the 
natural  colour  of  Apples,  enhancing  their 
appearance  and  value  at  the  .same  time.  This 
consists  in  putting  the  Apples  into  paper  bags, 
and  after  a  given  time  removing  the  bags.  I 
should  say,  however,  that  very  probably  when 
the  first  attempt  was  made,  colour  was  not  the 
principal  object.  The  principal  object  then 
was  the  protection  of  the  fruit  from  the  eggs 
of  butterflies  engendering  Apple  and  Pear 
worms  (Carpocapso  poraonella).  In  any  case 
the  process  is  doubly  efficacious,  since  both 
objects  are  attained.  Trade  also  has  benefited 
by  it,  as  the  bags  are  specially  made  for  this 
purpose.  The  result  obtained  is  in  fact  won- 
derful ;  the  fruits  so  treated  resemble  Apples 
made  of  sugar  or  wax  carefully  coloured. 
Calville  Blanc  and  Reinette  Blanche  du 
Canada,  the  two  market  Apples  ^jfw  exi-ellence, 
have  an  incomparable  whiteness  and  delicacy 
of  skin  without  any  lessening  of  their  other 
qualities.  Although  bags  are  specially  made 
for  the  purpose,  the  waste  paper  merchants 
also  make  bags  as  good  and  as  impervious  to 
rain  and  wind  and  possibly  less  expensive. 

When  the  Apples  are  the  size  of  a  large  nut 
is  the  time  to  put  the  bags  on.  After  squaring 
the  bag  in  the  manner  of  grocers,  a  slit  is  made 
in  one  of  the  sides  about  00  (im.  to  00  Sm.  long. 
The  Apple  is  then  inserted,  the  stalk  being 
run  through  the  slit  up  to  the  end.  The  two 
edges  of  the  slit  are  then  brought  together  so 
that  this  side  opening  is  made  hermetically  fast 
round  the  fruit  stalk,  then  the  proper  opening 
of  the  bag  is  fastened  in  its  turn  by  crushing 
the  edges  together  and  tying  with  matting  or 
thin  string.  If,  as  one  might  be  tempted  to  do, 
we  should  insert  the  Apple  through  the  regular 
opening  of  the  bag,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enclose  the  fruit  without  also  including  the 
leaves  that  surrounded  it,  and  further,  the  liga- 
ture being  tied  round  the  fruit  stalk  would 
greatly  impede  the  circulation  of  the  sap  unless 
it  were  tied  loosely,  in  which  case  the  object  of 
having  a  bag  would  be  lost,  as  the  insects  would 
enter  in  spite  of  it,  and  would  find  in  it  a  sure 
protection  from  insecticides.  The  introductican 
of  the  Apple  through  the  side  opening  obviates 
this  objection. 

During  growth  the  Apple  is  thus  sheltered 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and 
against  insects.  Only  towards  the  month  of 
September  should  the  fruit  be  exposed  to  the 
light,  and  this  should  be  done  gradually,  as 
otherwise  the  sun's  rays  striking  upon  the  deli- 
cate skin  would  inevitably  discolour  the  fruit. 
The  right  way,  tlierefore,  is  to  first  of  all  cut 
off  the  bottom  of  the  bag,  and,  later  on,  choose 


some  dull  or  rainy  day  for  removing  the  bag 
altogether.  The  Apple  being  exposed  to  the 
air  and  the  light,  both  agents  combine  to  give 
it  the  fine  carmine  tint  which  is  so  much  ad- 
mired and  never  seen  so  clearly  except  in  fruit 
that  has  been  covered  up  in  the  way  described. 
Producers  take  advantage  of  this  method  to 
print  designs  in  a  natural  way  on  the  skin  of 
the  fruit  whilst  still  uncoloured  on  leaving  the 
bag — a  name,  initials,  &c. — and  succeed  in  the 
happieet  way.  Last  year,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  fruiterers  of  Paris  exhibited  in  their  shops 
some  superb  Apples  with  the  arms  of  Russia 
printed  upon  them  to  perfection.  This  result 
is  very  easily  obtained  in  the  following  way  : 
The  design  is  first  cut  out  in  paper,  no  detail 
being  omitted.  The  paper  known  as  "Joseph  " 
is  the  best,  as  its  transparency  permits  of 
tracing,  and  from  its  flexibility  it  is  easily 
adaptable  to  the  sinuosities  of  the  fruit,  which 
are  sometimes  very  pronounced.  The  design 
is  stuck  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  Apple  im- 
mediately the  latter  is  withdrawn  from  the 
bag,  and  after  a  few  days,  the  sun's  rays  having 
produced  their  effect,  the  fruit  begins  to  colour, 
but  only  around  the  paper,  under  which  the 
skin  retains  its  normal  tones.  The  time  for 
gathering  having  come,  the  paper  is  removed 
and  the  design  appears  perfectly  imprinted  on 
the  fruit.  Another  way  is  before  removing  the 
bag  to  cut  out  the  design  on  the  side  of  the 
bag  exposed  to  the  sun.  When  the  light  enters 
through  the  aperture  it  colours  the  design  on 
the  fruit  in  red.  In  this  case  the  bag  should  be 
left  on  the  fruit  until  the  time  of  gathering. 
This  latter  way  I  have  employed  myself  for 
several  years  past  to  imprint  certain  initials. — 
Claude  Trbbigsaud,  in  Le  Jardin. 


aspect  or  even  under  the  best  possible  conditions 
would  be  lost  time,  as  it  would  certainly  fail.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  reversed  the  conditions  and 
planted  a  tree  from  an  open  wall  in  the  house 
there  would  be  a  certainty  of  success.  Peaches 
to  do  well  need  the  best  culture.  They  cannot 
get  this  on  a  north  wall,  as  they  cannot  ripen  the 
new  wood  made.  You  tay  your  tree  bore  no 
fruit ;  why  not  adopt  other  means  to  make  it 
fruit?  If  your  tree  is  growing  too  strong,  we 
would  advise  lifting.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  do 
the  work,  carefully  forking  out  all  small  roots  and 
digging  at  least  a  yard  from  the  tree.  Probably 
you  may  find  some  large  roots.  These  will  need 
to  be  clean  cut  or  shortened  back,  replanting 
a  little  higher  and  giving  the  roots  some  old 
mortar  rubble,  burnt  soil,  or  anything  that  will 
induce  a  fibrous  root  growth.  Replant  as  firmly 
as  possible  and  do  not  give  any  manures,  which 
can  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  top-dressing  when 
the  tree  begins  to  fruit. — Ed. 


Peach  Princess  of  Wales. — In  the  note  by 
"H."  (p.  255)  he  states  that  this  fine  Peach 
has  little  to  recommend  it  except  its  handsome 
appearance.  "H."  has,  perhaps,  never  tried  it  in 
pots.  Grown  in  this  way  in  a  cool  house  and  re- 
moved to  a  heated  house  to  finish,  with  plenty  of 
air  day  and  night,  and  gathered  as  soon  as  it 
parts  freely  from  the  tree,  the  flavour  is  greatly 
improved.  As  a.  September  Peach  under  glass  it 
is  very  hard  to  beat,  treated  as  I  have  advised. 
Gladstone  is  a  pale  coloured  fruit  of  delicious 
flavour,  and  a  fortnight  later  than  Bellegarde. — 
M.T. 

Raspberries  failing  to  grow. — Of  com- 
paratively easy  culture  though  the  Raspberry  is, 
failures  often  have  to  be  recorded  in  the  case 
of  newly  -  planted  canes.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  the  canes  are  despatched  from 
the  nursery  in  a  rough-and-ready  manner  without 
the  slightest  protection  to  the  roots.  These, 
which  have  sometimes  suffered  from  drought 
before  being  lifted  from  the  ground,  are,  owing  to 
exposure  during  transit,  so  dried  up  as  to  be  of 
little  or  no  value.  I  have  as  a  safeguard  against 
failure  arranged  with  the  nurseryman  to  envelop 
the  roots  in  some  well-moistened  material.  This 
prevents  shrivelling,  and,  if  well  soaked  for  a 
time  previous  to  planting,  their  vitality  is  pre- 
served.    It  is  just  the  same  with  Roses.— C. 

Peach  tree  failing  to  fruit. — I  have  in  a 
house  a  Peach  tree  which  bore  no  fruit  this  year. 
I  was  thinking  of  removing  it  outside,  under  a 
north  wall,  and  covering  it  overhead  with  zinc. 
Please  say  if  this  would  improve  it,  or  what  would 
you  recommend  V  —  E.  Q. 

*,*  You  do  not  say  what  position  your  Peach 
tree  occupies  in  the  house,  the  variety,  and,  what 
is  equally  important,  the  age  of  the  tree.  You 
would  certainly  do  wrong  to  put  it  on  a  north 
wall,  which  is  the  worst  position  possible.  An 
east  wall  is  not  good,  the  best,  of  course,  being  a 
south  or  south-west  wall.  Had  you  planted  your 
tree  outside  from  the  start  it  would  have  been 
better.  You  do  not  say  if  your  house  was  heated ; 
if  so,  to  plant  the  tree,  if  of  any  size,  on  such  an 


STRAWBERRIES  AND  THE  DROUGHT. 

Although  a  spell  of  hot  weather  is  beneficial 
while  the  fruit  is  ripening,  at  no  other  season 
is  protracted  drought  desirable  in  Strawberry 
culture.  On  light,  porous  land  especially,  many 
plantations  will  have  sufl'ered  severely  by  the 
absence  of  rain  since  the  crop  was  gathered. 
Of  course,  where  a  deep,  rich  tilth  was  pre- 
pared previous  to  planting,  or  in  naturally  cold, 
late  districts  with  a  retentive  soil,  the  season 
has  proved  all  that  could  be  desired.  In  most 
gardens,  however,  in  the  south  and  midland 
counties,  where  only  ordinary  cultivation  has 
been  followed  with  probably  a  scarcity  of  water 
at  command  or  the  labour  to  apply  it,  there  is 
a  danger  of  the  plants  having  been  consider- 
ably weakened,  and  next  season's  crops  will 
naturally  sufl'er  in  consequence.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  disadvantage  to  be  anticipated. 
In  what  condition  are  the  plants  tins  season 
which  it  is  intended  to  force  later  on  ! 

Never,  perhaps,  was  greater  difiiculty  ex- 
perienced in  securing  suitable  early  runners  or 
more  attention  needed  afterwards  to  induce 
them  to  root  freely  into  the  small  pots  in  which 
they  were  layered.  The  parent  plants  for  the 
most  part  were  in  a  parched  condition  at  the 
roots,  and,  being  spread  over  a  wide  area,  it 
was  not  always  convenient  or  possible  to  supply 
copious  waterings.  Moreover,  red  spider  revels 
undersuch  conditions,  thefoliagebeiiigsmothered 
with  this  minute  insect,  giving  it  quite  a  burnt 
appearance,  and,  what  is  worse,  preventing 
the  fruit  attaining  either  its  full  size  or  quality. 
The  young  leaves  on  the  runners  soon  fell  a 
prey  also  to  its  attacks.  Then,  again,  the 
amount  of  time  required  to  water  the  small 
pots  twice  a  day  could  not  be  aftbrded  in  all 
gardens,  with  the  result  that  when  the  season 
arrived  for  severing  the  young  stock  from  the 
parent  plants,  it  would  be  found  they  were  of 
stunted  growth  and  unsatisfactory  in  the 
extreme.  Even  when  they  were  arranged  at 
the  foot  of  a  north  wall,  where  it  was  less 
trouble  to  keep  them  moist,  they  did  not  out- 
grow the  trying  ordeal  they  had  experienced, 
and  at  the  time  of  placing  them  into  the  fruit- 
ing pots  they  were  about  half  the  size  they 
ought  to  have  been.  Those  who  have  a  good 
water  supply  and  can  flood  their  plantations 
with  a  hose  as  required  know  little  of  the  diffi- 
culty less  fortunate  growers  have  to  contend 
with  in  preparing  the  desired  number  of  plants 
for  forcing  during  a  season  like  the  past.  It  is 
the  latter^  who  are  grateful  for  any  hints  that 
will  assist  them  out  of  their  difficulties,  and 
perhaps  the  following  method  for  raising  next 
year's  stock  of  plants  may  prove  of  assistance 
to  those  who  have  not  already  adopted  it.  The 
most  common  practice   of  raising   Strawberry 
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plants  for  forcing  is  to  Uyer  the  runners  nito 
snmll  i)ots,  sever  them  from  the  i.arent  plants 
when  siillioiently  rooted,  pottuif,'  them  up  after- 
war>ls  into  the  fruiting  pots.  The  hibour  en- 
tailed from  first  to  last  is  great,  and  can  i  1  be 
aflbrded  in  some  gardens  duruig  the  height  ot 
summer  ;  therefore,  with  limited  assistance  a  less 
laborious  method  which  is  more  likely  to  turn  , 
out  successfully  shi>uld  be  resorted  to. 

Secukino  the  Runners. 
The  mucli-needed  rains  have  fallen  recently 
in  most  parts,  and,  in  common  with  all  vegeta- 
tion, Strawberry  plants  have  greatly  benehted 
thereby.     Tlie  work  of  clearing  the  plantations 
of  runners,  weeds,  Ac,  and  aliordmg  a  mulch- 
in"  of  manure  is  work  usually  earned  out  about 
now.     IiLstoul  of  destroying  all   the  runners, 
look  the  beds  over  carefully  and  secure  all  the 
strongest.     Having  cut  the  bine  and  nipped  oil 
the  second   lot   of   runners,    raise  each  young 
plant  carefully  with  a  handfork,  not  altogether 
with  a  view  of  securing  a  ball  of  earth  attached, 
but  to  prevent  the  roLpts  being  damaged.     Hav- 
ing secured  as  many  as  are  rei[uired,  transplant 
them  into  nursery  beds,  allowing  from  tJ  inches 
to  '.»  inches  space  between  each  plant  according 
to  their  size  and  strength.     Should  the  soil  be 
dry,  one  good  watering  will  settle  the  ground 
round  the  roots  and  induce  growth  at  once,  and 
so  they  will  become  established  before  winter. 
No  more  attention  will  be  required  until  spring, 
when  the  hoe  should  be  run  between  the  plants 
to  break  the  surface  and  check  weeds.     As  the 
season    advances    the    strongest   may   show   a 
flower-truss,   which  should  not  be  allowed    to 
develop,    or  the   plants   would  be    weakened. 
The    removal    of    runners,    too,    is   necessary 
directly  they  form,  so  that  all  the  strength  goes 
to  the  plant.     By  these  simple  means  strong, 
healthy  plants  will  be  secured  for  placing  into 
the   fruiting  pots  without  the  time  and  labour 
of  using  a  number  of  small  ones  and  the  subse- 1 
(|uent  attention  of  keeping  the  small  quantity 
of  soil  they  contain  in  a  suitably  moist  condi- 
tion for  the   runners  to  root  into.     Moreover, 
plants  raised  in  nursery  beds  are  easily  watered 
should  it  be  necessary  to  do  so,  and,  not  being 
near  old  or   e.Khausted  plants,  they  do  not  be- 
coaie  infested  with  red  spider. 

Potting  up  the  Stock. 
July  is  about  the  best  month  to  pot  up  the 
plants.     This    allows    of    the    pots    becoming 
crowded     with     roots     and     the    crowns    well 
matured  before  winter  sets  in.     Care,  however, 
is  necessary  in  lifting  the  roots,  as  at  that  sea- 
son suitable  weather,  such  as  dull,  showery  days, 
are  uncommon.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  round 
each  plant,  say  a  fortnight  previous  to  lifting, 
with  a  small,  sharp  spade  to  sever  the  longest 
roots,    and    to   save    this   proving  a   check,    a 
thorough  soaking  should  be  given  afterwards  if 
the  foliage  flags  during  the  bright  days,  another 
watering  being  aflbrded  a  few  hours  before  the 
plants  are  lifted  if  the  ground  be  dry  to  ensure 
a  good  ball  to  each.     Only  a  limited  number 
should   bo  lifted  at  a  time   and    potted  up  at 
once.     A  cool,  shady  place  should  be  selected 
on  which  to  arrange  the  plants  and  the  foliage 
kept  syringed  to  prevent  flagging,  which  would 
only  be  noticed   for  a  few  days.     When  new 
roots  have  formed  and  the  plants  are  growing 
freely,   a   more    exposed    position    should    be 
selected   to  give  strength   to   the  new  leaves, 
when  the  after-treatment  is  the  same  as  that 
usually  followed. 

Plant.s  for  Formikg  New  Beds. 

Runners  are  always  strong  and  plentiful  in 
the  autumn  ;  therefore    a   good    store  should 


always  be  selected  and  planted  in  the  reserve 
guden  for  future  rei|uirements.     It  is  too  late 
then   to  transplant  them   direct   to   their  per- 
manent (juarters  and  expect  them  to    yield    a 
crop  the  following  season,  but  by  careful  hand- 
ling they  will  make  splendid  plants  for  putting 
out,  say,  at  the  end  of  .1  une,  when  a  suitable  piece 
of  ground  is  cleared  of  scmie  early  crop.      1  he 
I'reat  thing  is  to  allow  each  young  plant  plenty 
1  of  room   to   develop,  say  quite  (i   inches   eacli 
'  way,  and  not  to  crowd  them  together  in  shallow 
trenches,  which   is  commonly  termed   "laying 
thcmin  by  the  heels."   Moderately  richsoil,  made 
rather  tirm  by  treading,  and  an  ojien  po.siti.jn 
prove  most  suitable,  as  when  placed  on  deeply 
dui'  loose  ground  they  grow  too  rank  and  tlie 
roots  strike  too   deeply  instead  of    forming   a 
mass   of   fibres   near  the  collar  of  the   plants, 
and  so  enable  them  to   be  lifted  with   a  nice 
ball    of    earth    attached.     A   good   reserve   ot 
plants  always  being  available  with  a  minimum 
of  trouble  or  expense,  they  may  be  treated  as 
annuals  if  desired,  and  no  one  would  complain  ot 
the  weight  of  fruit  secured  from  a  given  space, 
as  under  this  treatment  planting  may  be  done 
much  closer  than   is   the   general   method.     1 
would  strongly  recommend  the  practice  where 
early  outside  crops  are  required  and  valuable 
south  and  other  warm  borders  have  to  be  given 
up  to  them.     I  do  not  claim  anything  original 
in  managing  plants  in  this  way— indeed,  it  is  a 
practice  followed  many  years  ago— and  though 
we  are  apt  to  ridicule  much  of  our  forefatliers 
handiwork  as  "being  an  old  fashion,"  many  of 
their   methods  might   still   be   followed    more 
closely  with  advantage,    especially  in  trusting 
more  to  the   open   borders   for   raising  young 
stocks  of  plants  and  less  to  the  pot-and-house 

system. 

Established  Beds. 


rather  shy  in  boariii?  and  lacks  the  fine  constitution 
of  its  parent. — .\I.  T. 

Late  Nectarines.— An  omission  o  curi  m  my 
note  on  late  Nectirin.8  (p.  30.S).  After  hpensor 
\ewtun  SeedlinK  slmuld  liave  b'en  mentioned.  IDis 
is  a  paiticularly  tine,  n.ottled,  r.cl.ly-ttavoured  variety 
and  a  good  setter.  In  a  Peach  house  tacing  enht, 
at.  Hillside,  Newark,  thia  .Neetanne  succeeds  well. 
This  and  Spenser  may  bo  planted  on  open  walls  in 
warm  localities,  but  Victoria  must  have  protection  to 
ensure   regular  crops   of   well-npcned  Iruit.— J.    i  ., 

■  Apple  AllingtonPiOpin.-Havlns had  several 

opportunities  lately  of  fcc-iu^'  this  variety  in  a  fruiting 
stute,  I  am  glad  that  I  added  it  to  my  co  lee' ion  la 
each  instance  the  trees  were  bearing  '''"'''■yv.  •  w 
b..inn  clean,  of  fair  size,  and  ot  just  the  "g^t  ^'f'.  *°^ 
the  dessert.  This  Apple  h;.s,  1  think,  a  gr^at  luture 
before  it,  while  it  is  a  more  free  grower  than  Lox  s 
Orange,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  appearance.  It 
was  also  shown  at  the  recent  Crystal  Palace  show  m 
good  form.— .A.  W. 

Peach  BelleKarde.-I  quite  agrfe  with  what 
•'  J  C  T"  (p.  3US)  says  of  this  variety.  1  tind  it  a, 
regular  bearer,  the  fruit  of  tine  flavour,  and  almost 
black  on  the  (xposed  side  when  ful  yr.po.  I  have  a 
tree  which  was  planted  outside  m  18/2.  It  has  liad 
no  protection  except  a  fishing  net  hung  in  front  ot  it, 
and  every  year  since  it  has  boms  a  crop  ot  tmit. 
This  season  the  first  wa3  gathered  on  August  20  and 
the  last  on  September  26.  Several  fruits  weighed 
7i  ozs.  each.-H.  (i.,  Ume  Viila,  Lancaster. 


As  stated  previously,  these  in  most  places  have 
suffered  severely,  the  main  leaves  having  been 
practically  scorched   up   weeks   ago   from    the 
effects  of  the  dryness  of  the  ground  and  the 
prevalence  of  red  spider.     Much  may  be  done, 
however,    to   restore   vitality   and   render  the 
plants  capable  of  carrying  good  crops  if  taken 
in  hand  at  once.     The  roots  for  the  most  part 
will  be  active  again  now  the  state  of  the  ground 
is  more  favourable  and  capable  of  taking  up  any 
nourishment  afforded,  especially  in  the  shape 
of  liquid  manure.     Some  of   the  worst  of  the 
foliage   and  all  weeds  and  rubbish  should  be 
cleared  from  the  beds  and  the  space  between 
the  plants  carefully  hoed,  not  dug.     If  liquid 
manure  can  then  be  used  freely,  the  roots  will 
feed  greedily  and  so  be  able  to  form  good  strong 
crowns  this   autumn  ;   moreover,  the   ammonia 
will  trreatly  assist  to  cleanse  the  plants  of  red 
spider      I  would  certainly  prefer  treating  the 
plants  in  this  way  at  once  than  let  them  remain 
as  they  are  until  winter,  when  the  frozen  state 
of  the  trround  suggests  the  too  common  practice 
being   followed,    viz.,    wheeling   on  a  mass  of 
rotten  manure  and  spreading  on  the  surface. 
Feed  the  roots  now  and  expose  the  soil  between 
the   plants  to  a  few  sharp    frosts,  which  will 
act  as  a  purifier  and  destroy  slugs  and  other 
pests  which  prove  troublesome  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  popular  fruit. 

Goodwood.  Richard  Parker. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.-FRUIT. 

Pear   Williams'   Eon    Chretien   on   the 

Oiliuce  stook.-I  quite  agree  ^ith  "  W  U."  (p-  2o0)  as 
regards  this  Pear  on  the  (luince.  I  planted  some  cor- 
dons  on  the  guince  against  a  south  wall  two  years  ago. 
Thl  season  i  have  gathered  seme  splendid  fruits  rom 
them,  these  being  of  large  size  and  ljrst-ratefla\  our, 
and  much  superior  to  Clapp's  Favourite,  which  seems 


Notes  of  the  Week. 

Osmanthua    ilicifolius    argenteo  -  varie- 

gatus.-A  ciipital  example  of  this  we  l-maiked  shrub 
was  noted  at  the  Urill  Hall  the  other  day  in  Mr. 
Waterer's  fine  group  of  conifers.  The  specimen  in 
nuestion  was  about  i\  feet  high  as  much  through, 
and  very  prettily  marked  with  a  silver  variegation. 

Chrysanthemum  Nellie  Brown.  --  This 
pretty  bronzy  sport  from  Kyecroft  G  ory  was  strongly 
in  evidence  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural  Society,  plants  and  flowers  m  abundance  com- 
ing from  various  sources.  It  is,  however,  an  open 
question  if  there  are  not  better  kinds  possessmg  the 
same  tone  of  colour. 

Aster  turbinellus  and  the  pretty  single  Chry- 
santhemum INbss  Hose  constitute  a  pair  nf  most  ser- 
viceable subjects  for  the  greenhouse.  Both  are  grown 
in  some  quantity  at  Kew  for  the  decoration  ot  the 
greenhouse,  and  arranged  alternately  in  the  Camellia 
section,  which  is  always  as  cool  as  possible,  remam  a 
long  time  in  good  condition. 

Gladioli,  late-blooming  kinds.-Since  the 
introduction  of  M.  Lemoine's  spotted  kinds  the  season 
of  bloom  has  been  considerably  lengthened.  I  have  a 
great  liking  for  these  late-blojmmg  kinds,  as  they  are 
fo  useful  to  cut  from.  At  the  present  time  Oct.  24)  I 
can  cut  nice  spikes  of  a  pale  pink  kind  named  bultana 
C^hTSO  is  another  good  late  kind.  The^e  are  most 
profuse  bloomers  and  grow  very  freely.— UoRShT. 

Vitisheterophylla  humulifolia.— A  number 
of  fruiting  branches  of  this  pretty  Vine  were  shown 
bv  Mr  A  KingsmiU,  Harrow  Weald,  at  the  recent 
fortnightly  Drill  Hall  meeting.  The  mature  stage  of 
the  f?uits  is  an  amethystine  shade  of  blue,  which 
gives  a  very  pretty  effect  by  the  numerous  clusters 
that  form  along  the  branches  of  the  current  Eeason  s 
growth.  The  plant  is  worthy  of  greater  general 
attention  from  gardeners.  _ 

Salvia  azuraa  grandiflora.-The  value  of  this 
for  late  floweriog  in  the  open  can  scarcely  be  fully 
'  recognised,  or  it  would  be  more  freely  employed,  lor 
some  time  past,  while  the  garden  has  been  gay  with 
masses  of  early  Chrysanthemums  and  Dahlias  t. ere 
has  been  quite  a  scarcity  ot  exceptional  bits  ot  oo  our, 
and  at  such  times  the  value  of  so  fine  a  plant  in  bloom 
is  quickly  apparent.  The  variety  will  endure  several 
degrees  of  frost  with  impunity. 

Zephyranthes  Candida.— Just  now  in  the 
rock  garden,  or  indeed  in  any  position  where  it 
can  be  accommodat^.d,  this  is  one  ot  the  most  charm- 
W  ot-  bulbous  plants  now  in  flower  The  blossoms 
arf  exquisite  in  their  cupped  form  and  very  pure  and 
when  fully  expanded  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  day 
Tt  is  a  pretty' flower  indeed.  The  commoner  form, 
Z  Atamasco,isal6oin  flower,  and  makes  one  of  the 
prettiest  possible  displays  at  this  season  to  be  found 

'^'Euryops Ithanasiee.-The  golden  Marguerite- 
like flower  heads  of  this  plant  should  lender  it  a  very 
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BtrikJDg  subject  for  the  greenhonse,  provided  the 
Bpecies  Wroms  with  the  same  profusion  as  the  Mar- 
guerite. This,  however,  is  Ecarcely  possible  judging 
by  the  plants  now  in  blocm  at  Kew,  and  which  are 
producing  flower  -  heads  somewhat  sparingly.  The 
growth  generally  and  the  foliage  give  a  very  distinct 
aspect  to  the  plant,  quite  unlike  that  of  anything  else 
bearing  similar  flowers. 

Salvia  splendens  grandiflora.— When  frost 
and  pelting  rains  and  cold  nights  have  caused  the  beds 
in  gardens  generally  to  be  cleared  of  their  usual 
summer  occupants,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  this  striking 
plant  flowering  on  as  freely  and  as  persistently  as 
could  only  be  expected  in  the  cooler  days  of  summer. 
It  is  therefore  of  more  than  ordinary  value,  and  a  mass 
of  it  in  full  bloom  at  Chiswick  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  21lth  ult.,  and 
which  has  been  flowering  for  weeks  in  succession,  is  a 
sight  worth  remembering. 

Ozalis  hirta.— Just  now  in  the  mixed  collec- 
tion of  Cape  flowering  subjects  in  the  No.  7  range 
at  Kew  several  pretty  kinds  of  Oxalis  are  in 
bloom.  The  above  has  large  handsome  blossoms 
of  a  mauve-lilac  shade,  and  the  variety  O.  h. 
rosea  has  flowers  of  a  rich  carmine-rose  shade. 
O.  crenulata  is  almost  identical  in  colour,  and  is 
certainly  a  very  showy,  as  it  is  also  a  free-flower- 
ing, species.  As  a  marginal  plant  in  the  cool 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  these  pretty  Oxalises 
are  suitable. 

Vanilla  planifolia.- Stretching  along  the 
entire  back  wall  of  one  of  the  Banana  houses  in 
the  gardens  at  Syon  House  is  what  may  be  termed 
a  plantation  of  Vanilla,  which  has  not  only  grown 
with  exceptional  freedom  and  vigour,  but  is  now 
yielding  its  fruits  in  abundance.  The  clusters  are 
composed  of  from  ten  to  eighteen  individual  fruits, 
a  fact  alone  which  speaks  for  itself.  Many  of  the 
fruits  are  nearly  9  inches  long.  The  crop  as  a 
whole  is  a  valuable  one,  and  is  regarded  by  Mr. 
Wythes  as  the  finest  he  has  ever  had. 

Chrysanthemum  Australie.— This  is  prob- 
ably among  the  largest  ever  raised.  Essentially 
an  exhibition  kind,  it  yet  possesses  a  wondrous 
vigour  of  growth,  and  in  the  great  length  of  the 
peduncle,  which  holds  the  massive  blooms  erect, 
it  is  possibly  unique.  A  probable  drawback  is  its 
great  height,  the  plants  reaching  fully  7  feet, 
the  enormous  blooms  therefore  not  readily  seen  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  colour  is  rose-amaranth, 
with  silvery  reverse.  This  variety  is  grown  in 
quantity  by  Mr.  Wythes  at  Syon  House. 

October  Dahlias.— Possibly  nothing  could 
more  fully  demonstrate  the  exceptional  mildness 
of  the  season  than  the  wonderful  array  of  Dahlias 
of  all  sections  to  be  seen  at  the  recent  meeting  in 
the  Drill  Hall.  The  flowers  were  as  fresh  and 
clean  as  is  usual  in  the  heyday  of  their  beauty. 
Nor  was  it  a  blossom  or  two  of  each  kind,  the 
sorts  generally  being  represented  by  two  or  three 
dozen  flowers  each— a  remarkable  display  for  the 
25th  of  October.  The  effect  of  the  blossoms  was 
good  amid  the  usual  gloom  of  the  ever-eloomv 
Drill  Hall.  ^         •' 

Browallia  speciosa  major  is  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  blue -flowered  plants  at  this 
time  and  a  plant  specially  suited  to  the  warm 
greenhouse.  It  is,  moreover,  one  of  those  subjects 
that  does  not  lend  itself  to  cutting  so  much  as 
some  things,  and  for  this  reason  the  plants  are 
attractive  over  a  long  season.  The  continued 
demand  for  plants  only  suitable  for  supply- 
ing cut  flowers  in  quantity  has  been  the  means 
of  ousting  not  a  few  of  the  prettier  subjects  that 
are  not  specially  useful  in  this  way.  At  the  same 
time  this  Browallia  is  particularly  pleasing  and  in 
many  a  greenhouse  rare. 

Lateness  of  outdoor  Chrysanthemums. 
— Many  of  the  so-called  summer-flowering  Chry- 
santhemums appear  much  later  this  year  than 
was  the  case,  for  example,  in  1897  ;  indeed,  many 
of  the  kinds  marked  as  flowering  in  the  first  three 
weeks  of  September  had  not  opened  a  solitary 
bloom  when  September  was  past  and  gone. 
Whether  this  is  general  is  difficult  to  say,  but  in 
many  gardens  around  London  it  is  the  case.  In 
my  own  case  I  attribute  it  to  the  dry  state  of  the 
soil  for  so  many  weeks  both  at  planting  time  and 


later,  thus  preventing  any  progress  at  a  most 
important  season.— Geowek. 

Michaelmas  Daisies.— The  splendid  group  of 
these  flowers  brought  recently  to  the  Drill  Hall 
by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed  the  value 
of  these  things  for  lifting  for  pot  work.  The 
whole  of  the  plants  were  handsome  bushes,  and, 
for  a  year  phenomenally  dry  and  intensely  hot, 
well  grown  and  flowered.  The  evidences  of  lift- 
ing, too,  were  very  meagre,  showing,  when  care- 
fully done,  how  little  the  plants  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. This  with  due  preparation  will  leave  the 
plants  but  little  worse  for  the  operation,  and 
where  whole  sheaves  of  blossoms  are  needed,  these 
Starworts  mingle  remarkably  well  with  Chrysan- 
themums and  other  flowers. 

Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus  in  fruit. 
—I  send  a  tpecimen  of  Dimorphanthus  mand- 
schuricus in  fruit.  I  planted  it  twenty-two  years 
ago,  and  never  remember  it  to  have  been  so  grand 
as  this  autumn  in  flower,  and  it  is  scarcely  less 
beautiful  in  fruit,  though  all  the  richly  coloured 
foliage  has  disappeared.  The  specimen  herewith 
has  suffered  from  wind  and  rain  in  the  past  fort- 
night, and  some  white  fluffy  remains  of  infertile 
flowers  have  only  just  fallen  ;  those  among  the 
fruits  had  a  pretty  effect.  In  light  land  and  a 
sunny  place  this  dwarf  tree  is  always  attractive, 
especially  in  late  summer  and  autumn.  —J.  Wood, 
Woodville,  KirkitaU. 

Bouvardia  odorata  alba. — Among  the  long- 
tubed  section  of  Bouvardias  few  are  of  greater 
value  than  this.  Indeed,  as  a  pot  plant  it  would 
be  preferred  by  many  amateirs  by  reason  of  the 
somewhat  shorter  tube  of  the  flower,  and  which 
is  less  likely  to  break  or  double  over  as  compared 
with  the  varieties  having  longer  tubes.  Besides 
the  fragrance,  which  is  very  decided  in  this  kind, 
there  is  a  tint  of  flesh  in  the  unexpanded  buds 
and  also  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  divisions  of 
the  corolla.  The  latter  is  in  size  about  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  B.  jasminiflora  and  the 
equally  well-known  corymbiflora,  the  flowers 
freely  borne  on  compact,  bushy-habited  plants. 

Chrysanthemum  nipponicum.— This  is  a 
remarkable  species  if  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  wide- spreading  habit  of  growth.  The  spe- 
cies is  of  Japanese  origin,  growing  about  ■!},  feet 
high,  freely  branched  and  furnished  with  "large 
and  almost  fleshy  leaves,  deeply  notched  at  the 
margin.  Grown  from  seed  and  planted  in  good 
ground  the  plant  would  arrest  attention  by  its 
foliage  and  growth  generally.  This  year,  how- 
ever, the  long  drought  has  kept  its  growth  as  well 
as  flowering  in  check.  Indeed,  scarcely  any 
flowers  were  apparent  till  the  rain  set  in  a  few 
weeks  since.  The  great  almost  succulent  leaves, 
moreover,  do  not  impress  one  as  to  the  absolute 
hardiness  of  the  plant,  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  of  a  gain. 

Funkia  subcordata  grandiflora.  —  Your 
advice  to  "  W.  W."as  to  the  growth  and  require- 
ments of  Plantain  Lilies  is  excellent,  but  1  fear 
will  be  of  no  avail  to  flower  Funkia  subcordata 
grandiflora  unless  your  correspondent's  garden  is 
in  a  very  warm  part  of  England.  I  have  had 
this  Plantain  Lily  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
have  (|uite  failed  to  make  it  bloom,  except  in  the 
greenhouse  ;  there  never  seems  enough  sun-heat 
for  it  out  of  doors.  Five  other  varieties  of  Funkia 
flower  well  here  every  year.  Sieboldi  is  the  best 
of  them  ;  its  blue  green  leaves,  which  turn  in 
autumn  to  a  lovely  shade  of  yellow,  its  compact 
lilac  and  white  blossoms,  very  freely  produced, 
and  its  robust  growth  make  it  one  of  the  finest 
of  hardy  perennials.— J.  H.  W.  Thomas,  Belmont, 
Co.  Car/oir. 

Delphinium  sulphureum  (Zalil).— It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  illustration  of  the  well-grown 
group  of  this  yellow-flowered  Larkspur  in  The 
Garden  of  October  29  will  induce  others  to  at 
least  make  the  acquaintance  of  so  distinct  a 
plant.  It  is  really  a  very  pleasing  Larkspur, 
whose  principal  drawback  is  its  being  practically 
an  annual  or  biennial  species.  This  has  been  very 
well  pointed  out  by  "  E.  J."  in  the  article  accom- 
panying   the   illustration.     My  experience  with 


this  Larkspur  corroborates  the  practical  informa- 
tion given  by  "  E.  .J."  in  other  respects.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  illustration  that  there  is  some 
difference  in  the  spikes.  This  I  observed  in  my 
own  garden,  some  being  much  looser  and  less 
compact  than  the  others.  From  seed  there  was 
also  a  slight  variation  in  colouring.  With  me 
this  Larkspur  did  not  ripen  seeds  nor  did  it  flower 
the  second  year.  It  sent  up  a  few  weakly  shoots 
after  blooming,  but  these  dwindled  away.  Those 
desirous  of  growing  this  sulphur-yellow  Larkspur 
could  not  do  better  than  follow  "  E.  J.'s"  advice 
as  to  its  culture. — S.  Arnutt. 

Androsace  lanuginosa. — This  lovely  free- 
flowering  alpine  is  almost  as  gay  as  it  was  in  the 
end  of  the  month  of  May,  and  any  alpine  that  has 
such  an  uninterrupted  period  of  flowering  should 
certainly  be  regarded  with  general  favour. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  past  six  months  this 
pretty  plant  has  produced  quantities  of  its  pleas- 
ing coloured  heads  of  bloom.  Nor  is  it  now  an 
accidental  or  solitary  head  of  bloom,  as  on  the  last 
day  of  October  exactly  two  dozen  flower-trusses 
were  in  full  beauty  on  one  little  patch  and  a 
similar  lot  on  another  hard  by.  In  the  genus  as 
a  whole  there  are  many  exquisite  gems  that  give 
cultivators  great  trouble,  not  to  say  anxiety,  and 
even  with  the  best  care  many  losses  are  recorded. 
The  above  trailing  species,  however,  is  not  of  this 
number  and  may  be  grown  with  perfect  success 
by  any  amateur  in  deep  sandy  loam  and  leaf- 
mould.  A  deep  root-run  is  very  helpful  for  such 
things,  and  a  mulching  of  small  stones  will  retain 
a  considerable  amount  of  moisture  to  the  benetit 
of  the  plants  in  dry  seasons. 

Crocus  lasvigatus. —While  the  late  autumn 
and  winter  Croci  suffer  much  from  the  heavy  rains 
of  the  time,  and  are  consequently  only  a  short 
time  in  full  beauty,  they  are  most  attractive  in 
the  garden.  Among  these  late-flowering  species 
the  pretty  little  C.  h^vigatus  deserves  a  place  in 
our  gardens.  It  is  a  variable  species  in  its 
colouring,  especially  in  the  marking  of  the  outer 
segments.  In  his  monograph  (plate  49)  Mr. 
George  Maw  gives  a  series  of  flowers  illustrating 
this  variation.  Some  of  these  varieties  I  have 
not  met  with,  but  any  would  be  worth  taking 
care  of.  The  inside  of  the  flowers  varies  from 
white  to  lilac,  and  the  outside  is  sometimes  self- 
coloured  buff,  or  suffused  or  feathered  with  purple. 
I  have  a  very  pretty  form  here  deeply  suffused 
with  rich  purple  and  having  the  interior  of  the 
flowers  almost  white.  The  fact  that  the  leaves 
come  before  the  flowers  is  to  me  an  additional 
recommendation  in  favour  of  this  little  Crocus. 
It  is  of  dwarf  habit — a  considerable  point  in 
favour  of  a  flower  which  comes  when  stormy 
weather  is  prevalent.  According  to  Mr.  Maw, 
C  la-vigatus  comes  from  the  Morea,  the  mountains 
about  Athens,  and  the  Cyclades. — S.  Arnott. 

Early-flowering    Chrysanthemums The 

early  and  semi  early  kinds  of  Chrysanthemums 
to  many  people  seem  hardly  worth  the  trouble 
of  growing  ;  yet  in  the  garden  in  the  autumn 
they  deserve  a  prominent  position,  being  in  most 
cases  of  a  dwarf  and  spreading  habit  of  growth, 
free  and  continuous  flowering,  their  season 
extending  over  quite  two  months.  The  out  door 
garden  may  with  a  wise  selection  of  varieties  be 
made  gay  with  them  during  September  and 
October,  and  into  November  in  seasons  such  as 
the  present.  They  also  stand  frost  well,  the 
blooms  not  being  in  the  least  injured  after  a  cold 
snap.  Plant  them  out  in  May  in  good,  rich  soil, 
giving  plenty  of  room,  and  sheaves  of  bloom  will 
be  forthcoming  in  the  dull  autumn  months. 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  of  Rothesay,  send  us  a 
beautiful  collection  of  these  from  the  open  o-round, 
these  including  all  the  well-known  varieties,  some 
of  the  kinds,  though  introduced  many  years  ago, 
still  ranking  among  the  best.  Of  those  sent,  a 
few  of  the  best  Japanese  are  Coral  Queen,  Mme. 
Marie  Masse,  Lady  Fitzwygram,  Mytchetb  White, 
Mens.  Gustave  Grunerwald,  Roi  des  Precoces, 
Notaire  Groz,  and  Orange  Child.  Of  the  pompons 
we  note  Mrs.  CuUingford,  Fred  Pele,  Jacintha, 
Martinmas,  Strathmeath,  Nanum  and  Silver- 
smith. 
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THE  DOWAGER  LADY  HOWARD  DE 
WALDKN'S  GARDEN  AT  ST.  JAMES'S, 
WEST  MALVERN. 
One  does  not  expect  to  find  a  noteworthy  gar- 
den on  the  Aralvern  Hills.  To  those  who  know 
this  urand  mass  of  igneous  rock,  rising  al)riiptly 
froin^the  fertile  plains  around  and  dominating 
them  like  a  crowned  monarch— covered,  as  it 
is,  with  close  turf  and  (iorso  broken  every  hero 
and  there  by  projections  of  the  red-purple 
stone,  while,  except  on  the  lowest  fringe  of  it, 
absolutely  treeless— the  thought  of  a  garden,  a 
very  storehouse  of  horticultvnal  treasures,  would 
be  about  the   last   to  suggest  itself.     But  the 


by  the  tiny  streams  of  pure  water  with  which  the  I  work  of  more  or  less  prolonged  expernnent  to 
hills  abound,  furnishes  somewhere  about  sixteen  I  adjust  tlio  contents  of  the  several  beds  and 
.acres  for  garden  culture.  While  sheltered  from  :  borders  in  respect  to  colour,  height,  and  tune  of 
the  north  and  east  winds,  it  lies  ojien  to  the  west 


and  south-west,  and  allords  a  rich  variety  of 
views  extending  southwards  over  the  hills  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  and  westwards  over  the  lUack 
Mountains  and  other  hills  of  Rreoknoekshire 
and  Radnorshire,  which  are  (and  will  be  more 
and  more  as  the  growth  of  the  trees  creates  a 
succession  of  vistas)  of  ijuito  exceptional  beauty. 
The  mansion  on  the  garden  side  is  fianked  by 
stone  terraces,  adorned  with  handsome  balus- 
trades and  covered  cloistral  walks,  crowning 
effectively  the  rich  vegetation  beneath.     Innne- 


present  decade  has  seen  a^iew  dei^arture  in  this  1  diately  below  the  terraces  on  the  western  front 


respect,  for,  somewhere  about  the  beginning 
of  it,  the  Dowager  Lady  Howard  de  Walden, 
the  possessor  of  a  picturesiiue  strip  of  the 
western  slope  of  the  hills,  having  built  a  stately 


is  a  sloping  lawn,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  my 
first  visit,  the  prominent  ornament  was  a  large 
bed,  some  '2*)  feet  in  diameter,  filled  with  plants 
of  the  Crimson  Rambler  Rose,  trained  on  wires 
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Vieto  iti  Lady  Howard  de  Walden's  garden  at  St.  James's,  West  Malvern, 
sent  by  Mr.  A.  Deart,  Kingston,  Surrey. 


From  a  photograph 


mansion  at  one  end  of  it,  has  completed  her 
task  by  the  formation  of  a  garden,  which 
promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able as  well  as  most  beautiful  and  richly 
equipped  in  England.     As  I  have  been  kindly 


in  a  sort  of  mushroom  form,  the  warm  glow  of 
the  abundant  blossoms  delightfully  tempered 
by  the  bright  green  foliage.     At  a  little  dis-    streams 


flowering,  and  this  is  evidently  an  object  which 
the  .skilful  head  gardener,  Mr.  Fielder,  is  set- 
ting himself,  so  far  as   it  has  not  been  already 
attained.     In  one  respect  he  is  helped  in  this 
by  the  uniform  moisturewhichseems  to  permeate 
the  soil  justbeneatli  the  surface,  for  an  evidence 
of  which  we  might  see  a  plant  like  Polygala 
Cham;ubuxus   growing    freely  and    pushing  up 
strong    shoots   on   roekwork    with   a   southern 
aspect  and  in  a  scorching  summer  like  the  pre- 
sent,   not    to    mention    that    jdants,    such    as 
Arenaria  balearica,  and  even  Spigelia  raarilan- 
dica,  did  not  sutter  greatly  from   jiretty   much 
the  .same  position.     Beneath  one  of  the  upper 
terraces  a  noble  line  of  Romneya  Coulteri  was 
flowering  splendidly,  covered  with  mature  lilos- 
som  and  with  much  promise  for  weeks  to  come. 
A   long   narrow  border   of   Tigridias   of 
more  than  one  variety  edged  one  of  the 
green  grass  walks,  which  are  a  feature  of 
the  garden  and  are  but   little   browned 
by   the   heat   wave  of  18!)8.      The   two 
species   of   Zauschneria,  californica  and 
latifolia,  were  used  largely  for  late  sum- 
mer decoration,  as  also  were  Pentstemon 
barbatus  Torreyi  and  Montbretia  crocos- 
mi;eflora.      With  regard  to  the   last   of 
these,  I  ought  to  notice  that  a  consider- 
able space  under  one  of  the  terraces  was 
devoted   to   its   newer  varieties.     Some 
few— those  sent   out   as   Eldorado,  Feu 
d'Artifice,  Flore  jaune,  and  aurea— were 
noticeable  for  distinctness  of  colour,  but 
of   the  majority  it  must  be  owned  that 
they  were  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  normal  hybrid.     But  probably  hardly 
anything  in  the  garden  in  the  latter  half 
of  August  would  strike   a  visitor  more 
than  the  wealth  of  magnificent  Gladioli, 
mostly    Lemoine's   hybrids,    which   was 
disijlayed. 

An  enumeration  of  the  more  beautiful 
of  these,  where  all  were  beautiful,  would 
be  difticult,  but  I  took  note  of  a  few 
which  were  perhaps  the  most  perfect  in 
form  and  colour,  or  at  any  rate  pleased 
me  most.  These  were  Professeur  le 
INIonnier,  Masque  de  Fer,  General  Saus- 
sier,  Le  Grand  Carnot,  General  Can- 
robert,  Fulgurante  and  Deuil  de  Carnot. 
In  no  garden,  either  private  or  profes- 
sional, have  I  seen  so  striking  and,  I 
^-'  fear  I  must  add,  so  costly  a  collection. 
Another  feature  of  the  garden  perhaps 
(juite  as  remarkable— though  with  regard 
to  this  I  speak  with  but  very  limited 
knowledge— was  the  collection  of  hardy 
Water  Lilies  (Nymphieas)  of  many 
colours,  growing  in  large  stone-edged  basins, 
the  water  of  which  was  supplied  by  the  little 
which     trickled     down     the     slopes. 


tance   was  coming  into 


flower  a   large  bed  of   Jlany  of  these  had  passed  their  best,  but  N. 


•doriosa,  EUisiana  (a  deep  red),  Marhacea  ignea, 
M.  Chromatella,  M.  flammea,  Laydekeri,  ful- 
gens  and  aurea  must,  when  in  full  flower,  be 
things  of  beauty  indeed. 

Even  so  slight  a  notice  of  this  garden  would 


Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  with  regard 
permitted  to  pay  it  several  visits  recently,  a  to  which  I  may  remark  that,  in  another  con- 
short  account  of  it  may  interest  the  readers  of  j  siderable  breadth  of  this  grand  plant  in  a  less 
TllK  G.ARiiEN.  exposed  part  of  the  garden,  its  growtli   was  so 

The  garden  proper — lam  thinking  of  as  much    luxuriant,    that   one   single    panicle  of    flower,      ^-.w..  ..-   — -, t    i    i  T  ■     I   r1     H 

of   it  as  is  devoted   to   herbaceous   and   other    which  I  caused  to  be  measured  yielded  a  girth  do  it  an  injustice    which  failed  to  include  tne 
■        •      —                                                    ^j  23  inches  and  a  length  proportionate.     Not '  rich   variety   and   abundance    of   coniters   and 

far  off  on  the  same  sloping  lawn  was  a  warm,  other  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  which  over- 
dry  bank  covered  with  the  trailing  Japanese  spread  it.  The  number  of  golden  varieties  ot 
Rose,  Rosa  Wichuriana,  of  which  the  peculiarly  all  sorts  of  trees  was  conspicuous-golden 
delicate  scent,  reaching  as  the  plants  did  over  a  Elms  and  Oaks,  Catalpas,  a  golden  Cedrus 
space  of  some  score  square  yards,  tilled  the  air  atlantica,  golden  Deodars  and  \  ews,  aiicl  t"ougn 
around.  Of  course,  in  a  garden  of  tliis  charac-  last,  not  least,  an  avenue  of  considerable  longtn 
ter,  where  some  of  the  choicest  products  of  of  the  golden  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  whicn  it 
modern  horticultural  skill  and  enterprise  are  winds  and  frosts  are  merciful  to  it,  will  De, 
gathered  in  the  greatest  profusion,  it  must  be  a  perhaps,  unique.     Of  flowering  shrubs,  Uleana 


hardy  plants,  as  well  as  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  apart  from  the  numerous  glasshou.ses 
grouped  on  its  lower  limit— occupies  a  space 
running  from  north  to  south  along  the  lowerslope 
of  the  hills,  and  parallel  to  their  longitudinal 
axis,  of  about  half  a  mile  in  length  and  of  an 
average  breadth  of  300  yards  or  400  yards.  This 
belt  of  light,  yet  retentive  soil,  intersper.sed 
with  the  di'bri.s  of  rocks,  and  scored  here  and 
there  by  the  little  chines  or  hollows,  worn  away 
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Haasti  was  in  profuse  blossom,  and  lent  much 
brightness  to  the  jjlants  of  darker  foliage. 
Roses,  Lilies,  and  Carnations  were  in  rich 
luxuriance — cela  va  sans  dire.  I  suppose  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  was  filled  with  the  choicest 
Tea  Roses  maturing  their  autumn  growths. 
Rosa  rugosa  was  growing  in  masses  with  a 
freedom  which  I  have  never  seen  surpassed, 
many  of  them  showing  flowers  of  a  deeper  red 
than  the  ordinary  form.  Among  the  Lilies, 
Lilium  auratum  platyphyllum  would,  I  think, 
have  borne  the  jjalm  for  vigour.  At  the  corner 
of  the  garden  furthest  from  the  house  were 
large  breadths,  recently  planted,  but  coming 
well  into  flower,  of  hardy  Heaths,  among  which 
were  conspicuous  Erica  vagans  alba  and  Cal- 
luna  vulgaris  of  the  varieties  Alporti  and  Drum- 
mondi.  I  must  not  close  this  imperfect  sketch 
of  a  most  interesting  garden  without  placing  on 
record  two  beds  of  singular  gracefulness,  con- 
sisting of  the  little-known  Watsonia  iridifolia 
O'Brieni,  the  amount  of  blossom  on  which, 
especially  after  recent  rain,  impressed  me  with 
its  value  for  out-of-door  summer  decoration. 
More  ordinary  plants,  such  as  the  several  species 
of  Hemerocallis  (including  H.  aurantiaca  major, 
which  seems  to  open  its  blossoms  best  when  in 
vigorous  growth),  werti  everywhere  en  erldence, 
and  of  rock  plants,  which  were  in  great  abund- 
ance, a  grand  form  of  Heuchera  sanguinea  (the 
fiower-spikes  of  which  were  three  or  four  times 
the  size  of  the  ordinary  type  and  much  brighter), 
Cy  tisus  shipkaensis,  Gentiana  septemfida,  Litho- 
spermum  graminifolium,  Silene  acaulis  grandi- 
flora,  not  to  speak  of  a  host  of  others,  showed 
admirable  healthfulness ;  while  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  strain  of 
Dianthus  Heddewigi  and  the  annual  Salpiglossis. 
I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  call  up  to  the 
minds  of  my  readers  by  what  I  have  written  a 
picture  which  should  give  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  pleasure  wliich  I  have  derived  from  the 
actual  sight  of  this  remarkable  garden,  which  is 
still,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  its  premiere 
jeuiiesse.  Canonicus. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


POTATOES. 
I  WAS  much  interested  in  Mr.  Tallack's  notes  on 
Potatoes  (page  303).  Potatoes,  probably  because 
they  are  an  all- the-year- round  vegetable  and 
cultivated  by  everyone,  do  not  command  the 
notice  by  the  general  reader  or  writers  they 
might  do.  There  are  a  great  many  interesting 
phases  in  their  cultivation.  The  exhibitor,  for 
instance,  who  shows  collections  in  variety,  finds 
a  stimulant  in  any  new  variety  that  may  be 
issued  by  trade  growers,  or  in  an  older  sort 
brought  to  his  notice  by  friends.  The  cottager 
and  allotment  holder  are  equally  as  keen  often- 
times in  the  matter  of  variety  as  private  gar- 
deners. Of  this,  ample  demonstration  is  aft'orded 
at  the  summer  shows,  of  which  there  are  so 
many.  Generally,  too,  an  ideal  becomes  pro- 
minent ;  some  choose  a  large  tuber  as  such, 
others  a  medium  sample,  some  prefer  rounds, 
others  kidney-shaped,  and  while  the  coloured 
sorts  claim  some  adherents,  others  disdain  all 
except  those  possessing  a  clear  white  skin.  It 
matters  nothing  how  handsome  the  Potato  may 
be  in  outline,  or  whether  it  be  round 
or  kidney,  coloured  or  white  -  skinned, 
unless  it  can  be  pronounced  good  after 
cooking,  the  pleasures  derivable  from  its 
growth  vanish,  and  disappointment  continues 
day  by  day  so  long  as  the  soapy  or 
otherwise  poor  quality  is  presented  for  con- 
sumption. A  very  good  text  is  furnished  in 
Mr.   Tallack's  concluding  paragraph,  where  he 


says  "I  find  that  certain  varieties  suit  certain 
soUs,  so  that  it  is  wisest  in  dealing  with  Po- 
tatoes not  to  be  guided  too  much  by  hearsay, 
but  to  experiment  for  oneself."  The  choice  of 
variety  suited  to  the  soil  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant studies  the  grower  can  undertake,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  experiment  and  close 
observation.  It  is  more  important  to  the  gar- 
dener who  has  to  provide  an  all-the-year-round 
supply.  The  market  man  finds  a  similar  experi- 
ence, compliment  or  condemnation  meets  him 
according  to  the  quality  of  his  goods,  and  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  if  only  a  little  more  careful 
study  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  matter 
better  Potatoes  could  be  had  everywhere. 
This,  as  Mr.  Tallack  points  out,  can  only  be 
done  by  experiment,  and  where  the  home  con- 
sumption is  the  primary  object,  surely  this  is 
not  demanding  exertion  out  of  proportion  to 
the  needs  of  the  case  or  the  reputation  of  the 
garden. 

When  I  took  charge  of  these  gardens  I  learnt 
that  Potatoes  tor  many  years  were  bad,  and  the 
reputation  became  so  fixed  in  everybody's  mind 
that  it  was  considered  hopeless  to  try  to  get  a 
good  eating  Potato.  There  were  a  great  many 
sorts  planted  in  small  or  larger  quantities,  and 
my  first  step  was  to  test  by  cooking,  and  dis- 
card all  that  were  found  inferior.  This  was 
continued  for  three  seasons,  as  aflecting  the 
main  crop,  and  in  the  end  the  selection  was 
reduced  to  two — Snowdrop  and  Beauty  of 
Hebron.  A  discordant  word  is  never  heard 
now  on  their  quality.  The  reason  for  this 
failing  was  that  the  ground  was  too  strong 
through  the  use  of  manure.  This  may  have 
been  so  as  regards  some  kinds,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  two  now  largely  grown  it  does  not  apply. 
As  showing  the  futility  of  such  an  argument,  I 
make  a  point  of  giving  a  heavier  dressing  of 
decayed  manure  to  the  principal  quarter  set 
apart  for  Potatoes  than  any  other,  and  for  two 
reasons.  Potatoes  and  Brussels  Sprouts  share 
the  same  plot,  and  most  gardeners  admit  the 
necessity  of  rich  land  for  giving  a  heavy  yield 
of  sprouts  in  the  winter,  and  the  acquisition  of 
over  a  sack  of  Potatoes  from  every  perch 
planted  at  '.i  feet  apart  demands  good  ground. 
Often  the  Potatoes  are  so  strong  in  the  haulm 
that  the  sprouts  become  heavily  shaded  in 
their  earlier  stages,  but  as  the  varieties  grown 
mature  in  early  summer,  there  is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  digging  before  the  sprouts  have 
suflered  much,  and  with  a  yard  space  between 
each  they  soon  make  good  any  loss  of 
time  from  this  cause — at  least  when  the 
weather  is  favourable.  This  year  the  weather 
has  been  unfavourable  for  both  crops,  the  Pota- 
toes were  planted  and  the  crop  lifted  without 
any  appreciable  benefit  from  rain.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  crop,  though  lighter  than  in 
other  years,  was  very  good.  Mr.  Tallack  ex- 
presses disappointment  with  Snowdrop  this 
year  on  account  of  the  depreciation  of  crop.  I 
shpuld  think  a  fresh  stock  of  seed  desirable,  par- 
ticularly as  a  change  in  the  case  of  Magnum 
Bonum  did  so  well.  I  do  not  find  any  loss  of 
vitality  in  the  variety,  but  I  find  it  requires 
richer  land  than  some  kinds  to  do  it  full  justice. 
For  field  culture  I  have  entirely  discarded  it  in 
favour  of  Maincrop  and  The  Bruce.  Its  con- 
stitution is  not  strong  enough  for  the  rougher 
methods  adojDted  in  farm  cultivation.  Abund- 
ance, Windsor  Castle  and  Sutton's  Seedling  are 
first-rate  main-crop  varieties  in  some  soils,  but 
in  this  garden  they  are  useless.  Victory  was  a 
Potato  that  was  retained  for  a  few  seasons  on 
account  of  the  high  cpiality  of  its  tubers.  It 
was  a  heavy  cropper  and  very  early  to  ripen. 

For  early  digging  I  have  not  so  limited  a  selec- 
tion, it  is  not  always  such  an  easy  matter  to  get 


a  sufficiency  of  stock  among  the  first  earlies, 
because  the  demand  taxes  the  supply  in  the 
early  season.  The  extended  list,  too,  comes 
from  purchases  made  for  comparison,  those 
which  show  any  advance  in  earliness,  weight  of 
yield,  or  frost  resistance — an  important  point 
in  a  first  early — preponderate  over  those  less 
satisfactory.  Veitch's  and  Carter's  Ashleaf  are 
very  similar  in  every  way  and  are  good  liardy 
sorts.  Ringleader  is  a  good  Potato,  both  in 
cropping  and  flavour.  The  hardiest  of  all  in  my 
seed-stock  is  a  selection  of  the  old  Ashleaf, 
when  Ringleader  and  others  have  been  badly 
damaged  by  frost  this  sufl'ered  but  very  little  ; 
Sharpe's  Victor  is  good  in  every  point  except 
hardiness.  This  has  the  tenderest  foliage  of 
all  I  grow.  Sutton's  Al  and  Harbinger  are 
both  rounds  as  early  as  the  kidney  sorts  just 
mentioned.  I  have  not  compared  them  to- 
gether for  weight  of  yield.  The  latter  is  the 
heavier  cropper  by  quantity,  but  the  larger  size 
of  the  tubers  in  Al  probably  would  make  them 
equal,  and  the  same  might  obtain  in  comparison 
with  the  kidney  sorts. 

Those  who  have  been  satisfied  with  slovenly 
methods  have  had  their  reward  in  poor  crops, 
the  bulk  being  more  suited  for  seed  and  pig 
food  than  domestic  use.  In  poor  soil,  and  this 
indifterently  cultivated,  premature  ripening 
was  very  general.  Late  sorts  in  August  com- 
menced to  throw  out  a  quantity  of  root-strings 
and  a  tendency  to  supertuberation,  the  stalks 
'oecaine  deeply  coloured,  and  the  inexperienced 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  prospects  for  a 
crop  had  become  more  assuring.  Others  took 
a  more  serious  view  of  the  case  and  cut  down 
the  tops  with  scythe  or  hook,  some  digging  at 
the  same  time  to  save  what  crop  there  was  from 
being  spoilt.  One  gardener  of  my  acquaint- 
ance had  all  his  main-crop  lifted  by  the  middle 
of  August.  These,  however,  were  planted 
early  in  the  season,  which  was  all  in 
their  favour.  Disease  hereabouts  has  not 
been  serious  ;  indeed,  in  some  kinds  there  has 
been  none,  a  fortunate  coincidence  when  the 
lightness  of  the  crop,  speaking  generally,  is 
taken  into  account.  In  the  southern  counties 
the  drought  must  have  been  less  keenly  felt 
than  in  some  parts,  judging  from  the  large 
tubers  displayed  in  the  vegetable  classes  at 
some  flower  shows  visited.  I  could  not  retrain 
from  an  expression  of  surprise  at  the  large- 
sized  Potatoes  chosen  by  exhibitors,  especially 
m  the  collections  of  vegetables.  A  medium 
sample  is  generally  accepted  as  being  superior 
in  every  way,  and  certainly  an  otherwise 
artistic  display  of  vegetables  loses  a  point  in 
this  choice  of  large  tubers,  particularly  when 
arranged,  as  some  are,  in  a  single  Ime  along  the 
front  of  the  other  dishes.  Potatoes  repay  as 
much  as  anything  a  garnishing  of  Parsley,  and 
to  my  mind  show  to  much  greater  advantage 
set  up  on  a  dish  than  arranged  in  single  file 
along  the  front  of  the  staging.  A  great  many 
Potatoes  exhibited  this  summer  were  badly 
scarred  through  the  skin's  contact  with  the  hard 
soil,  and  this  is  especially  noticeable  where 
there  is  gritty  matter  in  the  ground. 

Rood  Ashton,  Wilts.  W.  Strugnell. 


Tomato  TTp-to-Date. — I  see  in  the  report  of 
the  meeting  of  the  fruit  committee  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  the  20th  that  this  at  present  compara- 
tively little  -  known  Tomato  was  shown,  but 
although  pronounced  of  excellent  quality  it 
received  no  award,  being  considered  too  much 
like  Conference.  Doubtless  from  a  heavy  crop- 
ping and  disease  -  resisting  point  of  view  Up- 
to-Date  is  unsurpassed.  At  Gunton  and  also  at 
Blickling  it  is  grown  almost  exclusively,  and  for 
market,    men  in   the  Norwich   district  grow   it 
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largely.  I  sliouW  very  much  like  Mr.  Ifjgulilen 
to  give  it  a  trial  next  season.  In  one  garden  I 
saw  it  growing  by  tlio  side  of  llani  (ireen  and 
other  popular  sorts,  and  while  the  latter  were 
Ijadly  alleetcd  with  disease,  UptoDate  was 
eiitutly  free.  It  has  retained  this  character  now 
for  several  years. — .1.  C. 

The  value  of  wood  ashes. — Mr.  (Jilman,  in 
his  recent  note  on  the  vegetable  crops  at  Alton 
Towers,  attributed  the  freedom  of  the  Carrots 
and  Onions  from  grub  to  the  use  of  wood  ashes 
when  the  seed  was  sown.  In  one  garden  where 
the  grub  was  troublesome,  especially  amongst 
Carrots,  I  used  it  freely,  and  the  attacks  were 
greatly  lessened.  All  the  prunings  of  fruit  trees 
and  bushes  and  thiimings  of  shrubberies  were 
burnt  each  spring,  this  providing  a  large  heap  of 
ashes,  valuable  for  garden  use  in  many  ways. 
Wood  ashes  is  also  a  good  fertiliser,  and  mixed 
with  rough  leaf-mould  is  often  better  for  early 
vegetable  borders  than  farmyard  manure.  When 
stored  in  a  dry  place  it  is  very  useful  during 


of  Spanish  which  he  has  had  for  many  years. 
The  liulbs  are  invariably  large,  shapely  and  well 
ripened,  this  being  no  doubt  attributable  to  tlio 
extra  room  allowed  them.  A  space  of  '2.J  feet  is 
left  between  the  rows  and  several  inches  between 
each  bulb,  the  intervening  space  being  filled 
with  young  Strawberry  plants  early  in  August. 
Sun  and  air  are  thus  enabled  to  efTectually 
influenco  the  crop,  which  ripens  not  oidy  tho- 
roughly, but  early,  and  although  the  Ijulbs  are 
large,  they  keep  well.  The  solid  root-run  suits 
the  Strawberries  and  retains  moisture  much  better 
than  newly- prepared  ground. — .1.  C. 

Tying  up  Lettuces. — Throughout  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  months  the  Cos  varieties  of 
Lettuce  grown  are  chiefly  those  which  fold  their 
leaves  naturally  closely  together  and  need  no 
tying  to  induce  hearting.  Earlier  in  the  season 
such  sorts  as  the  Bath  Cos  need  tying.  This  is 
only  a  simple  matter,  but  for  all  that  some  little 
judgment  as  to  when  and  how  to  do  it  is  needed. 
Good  Lettuces  may  very  soon  be  spoilt  by  being 


Flame  Flowers  at  St.  James's,  West  Malvern.    From  a  photograph  sent  hy 
Mr.  A.  Dean.     {See  p.  367.) 


winter  for  dusting  amongst  Cauliflowers  and 
Lettuce  plants  in  frames  in  damp  or  foggy 
weather,  and  in  spring  as  a  dressing  for  Peas 
when  attacked  by  sparrows.  Many  plants  also 
enjoy  a  percentage  of  wood  ashes  varied  with  the 
potting  material.  Carrot  beds  that  are  attacked 
by  the  grub  (and  its  presence  is  soon  detected  by 
the  drooping  foliage)  may  be  cleared  by  putting 
half  a  bushel  each  of  Ume  and  soot  into  100  gallons 
of  water,  allowing  it  to  settle,  and  then  watering 
with  the  clear  water. — Norwich. 

Fine  crops  of  Onions.— From  a  foot  to 
15  inches  is  the  distance  commonly  allowed 
between  the  rows  of  spring-sown  Onions,  but  in 
wet,  sunless  seasons  the  growth  is  often  very 
strong  and  sappy  and  the  bull«  ripen  indifferently. 
Some  gardeners  also  think  that  by  leaving  the 
plants  thickly,  well-matured,  though  small  bulbs 
are  secured,  but  this  depends  very  much  on  the 
season.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  Onions  grown  better 
than  at  Guoton,  Mr.  Allan  having  a  select  strain 


tied  up  when  in  a  wet  condition  ;  therefore  the 
afternoon  of  a  fine  dry  day  should  if  po.ssible  be 
chosen  for  the  work.  One  often  sees  the  ties  too 
low  down  instead  of  as  near  the  top  of  the  plant 
as  possible  ;  consequently,  though  probably  dry 
when  tied  up,  rain-water  finds  its  way  into  the 
centres,  with  the  result  that  when  cut  many  of 
the  hearts  are  found  to  be  ([uite  useless.  Another 
bad  practice  is  that  of  tying  up  too  many  at 
one  time,  as,  of  course,  the  longer  they  are  closed 
the  more  apt  are  the  centres  to  go  in  showery 
weather.  After  a  sharp  winter  when  autumn- 
planted  stock  is  none  too  plentiful  these  simple 
precautions  are  all  the  more  necessary. — C. 

Scarcity  of  vegetables. — It  is  not  often  we 
hear  of  abundance  and  scarcity  of  vegetables  in 
one  season.  Last  May  I  saw  some  nice  young 
Cabbages  which  would  not  pay  to  send  into  the 
town  near  by,  accordingly  a  portion  of  the  plot 
was  destroyed,  the  land  being  sown  to  Carrots. 
The  other  portion  was  allowed  to  remain  and  cut 


over.  One  largo  growing  kind  had  not  folded  in 
1  )uri  ng  September  and  October,  Cabbages  from  th<" 
portion  that  was  allowed  to  remain  sold  in  the  same 
town  at  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  dozen.  According 
to  present  prospects  green  vegetables  will  be 
scarce  before  the  spring  ;  in  fact,  they  now  are 
dear  in  this  (the  west)  district.  The  long,  dry 
weather  prevented  many  from  planting,  while 
those  that  were  planted  made  no  headway  ; 
added  to  this  the  caterpillars  destroyed  many  a 
piomising  crop.  A  neighbour  of  mine  who  had  a 
big  lot  of  fine  Cauliflowers  and  Brussels  Sprouts 
told  me  a  day  or  two  ago  they  were  ruined. — 
J.  Ckook. 

Round  Potatoes. — Although  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine  on  exhibition  tables  many  so- 
called  round  I'otatoes  from  kidneys,  because 
there  are  so  many  of  intermediate  form,  yet  we 
have  numerous  really  good,  true  rounds  that 
merit  wider  cultivation  and  should  be  more 
largely  included  in  collections  staged  for  prizes. 
Judges  should  give  great  consideration  to  distinct- 
ness when  dealing  with  collections.  The  new 
Challenge  is  one  of  the  truest  and  handsomest  of 
white  rounds.  Syon  House  Prolific  and  Windsor 
Castle,  too,  are  good,  (loldfinder,  White  Perfec- 
tion, Snowball,  and  London  Hero  are  very  hand- 
some rounds,  and  Schoolmaster  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  older  ones.  Satisfaction  produces  very 
handsome  flattish  tubers,  and  when  not  large 
they  come  in  well  with  rounds,  but  if  large  tubers 
are  selected,  then,  as  a  rule,  they  are  too  long. 
It  is  not  difiicult  to  find  a  dozen  that  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  but  that  they  are  first-clas? 
rounds  and  all  white.  Then  there  are  some 
really  good  coloured  rounds  of  undoubted  form. 
There  are  no  better  reds  than  Reading  Russet 
and  King  of  the  Russets  ;  no  better  ijurples  than 
The  Dean  and  Purple  Perfection  ;  and  no  better 
or  handsomer  mottled  varieties  than  Conference, 
white,  blotched  carmine,  and  Lord  Tennyson, 
white,  blotched  purple. — A.  I). 


CLUBBING  IN  CABBAGES. 
In  TueGarden  (October  15)  "A.  K."  inquires  as 
to  the  cause  of  his  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers 
being  clubbed.  An  answer  is  given  under  the 
initials  "(I.  W.,"  who  states  that  the  cause  of 
clubbing  is  the  Cabbage  fly  (Anthomyiabrassicse). 
Now  this  insect  has  much  to  answer  for  as  regards 
injury  to  plants  of  the  nature  of  Cabbages,  as  its 
grubs  are  very  destructive  to  their  roots,  but  they 
are  not  the  cause  of  clubbing.  I  daresay  that 
"  G.  W."  m.iy  say  that  he  always  finds  these 
grubs  at  the  roots  when  they  are  clubbed,  but 
that  is  merely  accidental,  so  to  speak,  for  the  real 
cause  is  one  of  the  slime  fungi,  which  rejoices  in 
the  scientific  name  of  Plasmodiophora  brassicse. 
The  life  history  of  this  fungus  is  a  very  curious 
one.  The  spores  of  this  fungus,  which  have  lain 
quiescent  during  the  winter,  in  the  spring  swell 
slightly,  and  their  contents  (small  masses  of  gela- 
tinous substance)  escape  through  a  hole  at  one 
side.  These  little  masses  are  verj'  minute,  and 
can  only  be  seen  under  a  strong  microscope  ; 
they  have  the  power  of  being  able  to  move  about 
in  damp  earth.  If  in  so  doing  they  meet  with 
the  rootlet  of  any  plant  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Crucifera'  they  make  their  way  into  it,  and 
bj'  their  growth  cause  an  unnatural  distention  of 
the  cells,  and  in  course  of  time  the  root  assumes 
the  well-known  form  of  club-root.  These  enlarged 
cells  are  filled  with  the  watery  gelatinous  sub- 
stance of  the  fungus.  Later  on  some  of  these 
cells  become  filled  with  spores,  and  when  the 
root  decays  these  are  set  free,  and  when  circum- 
stances are  favourable  the  cycle  of  life  is  begun 
again.  These  spores  are,  however,  capable  of 
retaining  their  vitality  for  two  and  even  three 
years,  so  it  is  easily  seen  that  one  of  the  best 
means  of  combating  this  pest  is  by  a  proper 
rotation  of  crops,  or,  at  any  rate,  no  plants  of  the 
nature  of  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  or  Radishes 
should  be  grown  for  at  least  two  years  on 
the  ground  that  has  borne  an  infested  crop.  It 
is  also  \ery  essential  to  clear  away  and  burn 
every  vestige  of  the  plants  that  have  suffered, 
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and  not  to  leave  bits  of  old  stumps,  roots,  &c.,  to 
rot  in  the  ground,  as  is  so  often  done.     A  dress-  > 
ing  of  lime  (one  ton  per   acre)   is  much  recom-  ' 
mended.     Gas-lime  is  not,  as  it  contains  sulphur, 
which    is   said   to   be    beneficial   to   the   fungus.  ! 
Farmyard  manure  should  not  be  used  unless  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  cattle  that  produce  it  have 
not  fed  on  Turnips  or  other  plants  that  have  bean 
attacked  by  this  fungus,  as  the  spores  will  pass 
unharmed  through  their  bodies.     Gardeners  after 
working  on  soil  that  is  infested  should  be  careful 
to   scrape  their  boots  before  going  on   to  other 
ground,  or  they  may  easily  infect  it.         G.  S.  S. 


Pea  The  Michaelmas. — This  new  Pea  will 
1  feel  sure  become  a  standard  variety  when  better 
known.  Last  year  I  found  it  one  of  the  best  for 
October  gatherings.  This  varietj-  is  free  from 
mildew,  resists  drought  well,  and  for  so  late  in 
the  year  the  crop  is  very  heavy  and  the  quality 
excellent.  The  growth  is  bushy,  and,  though  a 
2|-feet  variety,  the  produce  on  so  dwarf  a  haulm 
is  wonderful,  the  jiods  being  produced  close  to 
the  soil.— G.  W. 

Pea  Autocrat  in  October. — For  some  years 
I  have  relied  upon  Autocrat  for  the  latest  sup- 
plies, and,  though  a  4-feet  variety,  it  is  much 
branched.  I  only  give  3-feet  stakes  as  room  is  a 
consideration,  and  by  pinching  the  points  of  the 
plants  I  get  a  much  better  set  closer  to  the  soil. 
In  colour  this  variety  is  not  unlike  Ne  Plus  Ultra  ; 
in  fact,  it  may  well  be  classed  as  a  dwarf  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  its  dwarfness  making  it  more  valuable. 
It  is  of  robust  habit,  and  one  of  the  best  kinds  to 
resist  mildew  I  have  grown.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  profitable  autumn  Peas 
anyone  can  grow,  as  there  can  be  no  question  as 
regards  its  qualitj'.  It  crops  well,  and  is  a  con- 
tinuous bearer  ;  a  great  advantage.  I  have  had 
good  pods  from  the  middle  of  September  till  well 
into  October  in  fine  weather. — S.  M. 

Some  few  weeks  back  I  received  a  note 

from  your  office  respecting  the  best  time  to  sow 
late  Peas.  I  have  enclosed  a  few  Autocrat  for 
your  inspection.  They  were  sown  on  July  4, 
and  I  commenced  picking  on  September  27.  I 
have  a  splendid  lot  now  (October  11),  and  will 
keep  on  for  some  time  if  weather  permits.  Sut- 
ton's Deliance,  May  Queen,  and  Stratagem,  sown 
at  the  same  date,  did  not  do  at  all  well. — A. 
Batejiax,  Brixiporth  Hall,  near  Northamplon. 

*^*  With  the  above  note  was  sent  a  lot  of  excel- 
lent Peas,  the  pods  being  large,  beautifully  green, 
and  filled  with  Peas  of  excellent  flavour. — Ed. 

Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  in  Orange 
boxes. — As  a  rule  both  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes 
are  grown  in  less  bulk  of  compost  than  formerly, 
growers  having  found  that,  confined  to  a  limited 
root  run,  the  plants  make  firmer  and  more  fruitful 
growth,  last  longer  in  a  bearing  state,  and  are  less 
liable  to  disease.  Sourness  of  the  soil  is  likewise 
avoided,  as  the  roots  permeate  it  thoroughly  and 
moderate  top-dressings  and  assistance  by  ferti- 
lisers can  easily  be  given  when  the  plants  most 
need  it.  A  grower  of  my  acquaintance  in 
Northamptonshire  plants  all  his  Cucumbers  and 
Tomatoes  in  Orange  boxes,  and  it  is  astonishing 
what  fine  crops  of  both  are  secured.  The  roots 
are  merely  covered  at  first,  an  inch  more  soil 
being  given  in  due  time — this  by  the  way  is  not 
of  a  rich  character,  very  little  better  than  good 
garden  soil,  yet  growth  is  sufficiently  strong  until 
the  crop  is  set,  when  feeding  once  in  ten  days 
commences,  the  manure  being  sprinkled  over  the 
surface  and  watered  in.  Of  Tomatoes  he  has 
this  year  grown  Chemin  Rouge,  Prizetaker 
and  Masterpiece,  all  profitable  varieties,  and 
Up-to-Date.  The  last  has  given  such  satisfaction 
that  a  double  quantity  of  plants  will  be  grown 
next  season.  The  grower  in  question  speaks  of  it 
as  a  very  free  setter  and  good  in  every  respect. 

Celery. — Rain  has  at  last  come  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  moisten  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  0  inches 
or  so,  and  those  who  have  refrained  till  now  from 
moulding  up  their  main  crop  Celery  will  have 
cause  to    congratulate  themselves,   as    all    that 


moulded  during  the  dry  weather  will  be  unsatis- 
factory. During  the  past  few  years  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  matter  of  earthing-up 
Celery,  for  many  of  the  best  growers  do  not 
now  hurry  the  work  out  of  hand  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  but  allow  their 
plants  to  make  most  of  their  growth  before 
moulding,  except  for  the  little  soil  requisite  to 
hold  the  leaves  together  in  an  upright  position  ; 
consequently  the  growth  made  is  hardy,  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  its  being  harmed  during  the 
winter  by  either  frost  or  wet  to  anything  like  the 
extent  which  is  common  with  that  moulded  up 
months  before  it  is  wanted  or  before  winter  sets 
in.  Many  growers,  however,  stick  to  the  old 
ways  and  will  have  suffered  more  than  ordinarily 
this  year.  There  are  so  many  things  in  favour  of 
late  moulding  that  one  wonders  how  they  can  be 
overlooked.  A  few  of  the  strongest  are  that  the 
plants  may  be  artificially  watered  all  through  the 
summer  if  necessary  without  difficulty  ;  the 
blanching  is  better  when  done  by  soil  in  a  damp 
state,  and  this  is  not  possible  where  it  is  applied 
early,  as  it  soon  dries  in  a  spell  of  dry  weather 
and  cannot  again  be  moistened  without  spoiling 
the  hearts  ;  pithy  growth  may  be  prevented  ;  the 
plants  are  more  hardy,  and,  last  of  all,  the  hearts 
are  not  so  liable  to  injury  from  worms  or  from  the 
tiny  black  slugs  which  are  great  enemies  to 
Celery  after  it  is  moulded  up.  I  see  that  the  Celery 
maggot  has  been  very  prevalent  in  some  places  ; 
here  it  is  no  worse  than  mual,  but  it  is  working 
later  in  the  year,  and  I  find  that  the  latest 
planted  lot  is  attacked,  a  thing  that  seldom  hap- 
pens.— J.  C.  Tallack. 


SUCCESSIONAL  BROCCOLI. 

At  one  time  gardeners  found  it  difficult  to  make 
the  latest  spring  Broccoli  shake  hands  with  the 
earliest  Cauliflowers,  even  when  the  latter  were 
planted  in  hand-lights  in  autumn  and  brought 
on  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  Since 
the  introduction,  however,  of  such  late  Broocolis 
as  Model  and  Late  Queen  the  task  has  been 
rendered  comparatively  easy,  for  gardeners  are 
often  able  to  cut  nice  heads  of  such  Cauliflowers 
as  Early  Snowball  while  as  yet  plenty  of  good 
Broccoli  remains  on  the  ground.  It  requires  a 
little  time  for  a  gardener  on  going  to  a  fresli 
district  to  find  out  the  correct  dates  for  sowing 
the  seed  of  the  various  kinds  in  order  to  secure 
a  regular  succession,  but  when  once  this  point 
has  been  mastered  there  is  very  little  difficulty, 
provided  the  winter  is  not  too  severe.  Few 
gardeners  now-a-days  care  to  plant  Broccoli  on 
freshly  manured  ground,  altliough  plants  so 
treated  this  season  will  certainly  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage. Plots  from  which  early  Peas,  Tripoli 
Onions,  or  early  Potatoes  have  been  cleared  are 
the  best,  no  other  preparation  being  neces- 
sary than  merely  putting  the  Dutch  hoe  through 
and  removing  any  large  weeds  with  a  coarse 
rake.  A  stocky  growth  from  the  very  first  is 
necessary,  not  only  to  enable  the  plants  to  stand 
the  frost  better,  but  also  for  making  laying, 
should  it  be  deemed  necessary  during  winter, 
more  easy.  The  young  plants  should  be  well 
thinned  out  in  the  seed-beds,  and  thus  reap  the 
benefit  of  a  maximum  amount  of  fresh  air. 

In  enumerating  succession  varieties,  I  would 
remark  that  a  mistake  is  often  made  by  seeds- 
men in  cataloguing  Walcheren  as  a  Broccoli, 
whereas  it  is  purely  a  Cauliflower,  which, 
although  most  useful  during  October  and  the 
early  part  of  November,  is  easily  discoloured 
and  spoilt  by  a  few  degrees  of  frost  unless  well 
protected  by  bending  down  the  leaves  over  the 
heads.  It  is  questionable  if  ever  there  will  be 
a  better  variety  for  opening  the  Broccoli  season 
than  Self-protecting  Autumn.  It  is  fairly 
hardy,  and  the  inside  leaves  folding  closely  over 
the  pure  white  heads  shield  tliem  from  in- 
clement weather.     By  a  little  arrangement  this 


variety  can  be  had  well  into  December, 
and  if  the  latest  to  turn  in  are  lifted 
and  laid  in  in  soil  in  a  cool  shed  they 
will  last  in  good  condition  for  several  weeks. 
One  of  the  very  best  varieties  for  following  on 
is  Backhouse's  Winter  White.  I  prefer  it  to 
Snow's,  as  it  is  now  difficult  to  obtain  the  latter 
true,  (-)ne  used  to  be  able  to  time  it  to  a  few 
days,  but  the  present-day  strains  o''ten  deceive, 
sometimes  not  turning  in  till  January  or  later, 
and  then  very  irregularly.  Backhouse's  is  hardy, 
dwarf  in  habit,  the  heads  being  exceptionally 
compact  and  white.  Where  plenty  of  ground 
is  at  command,  Penzance  will  also  bo  found  a 
good  all  round  reliable  sort.  Knight's  Protect- 
ing, one  of  the  oldest  and  still  most  reliable 
Broccolis,  comes  into  use  at  a  time  of  year 
often  very  trying  to  this  crop.  Leamington, 
another  old  favourite,  and  Cooling's  Matchless, 
a  hardy  superb  variety,  are  useful  for  February 
supplies.  I  grew  both  this  and  Backhouse's  in 
the  midlands,  and  can  recommend  them. 
Veitch's  Spring  Broccoli  is  a  capital  variety 
that,  in  anything  like  a  reasonable  season,  will 
not  disappoint,  a  moderate  number  of  plants 
keeping  up  a  succession  of  heads  of  good 
quality  for  some  time.  Model,  Late  Queen, 
raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  Webb's  May 
Queen  form  a  trio  not  easily  surpassed  for  latest 
supplies.  J.  Crawford. 


The  Q,ueen  Onion. — I  fear  those  who  grow 
Ailsa  Craig  or  Record,  several  pounds  in  weight, 
will  not  have  a  great  liking  for  the  very  small 
Queen,  but  few  varieties  are  more  useful.  It  is 
liked  more  than  any  other  for  pickling,  and,  as  it 
is  such  a  quick  grower,  one  can  easily  have  two 
crops  in  a  season.  Owing  to  its  delicate  flavour 
it  is  much  liked  for  summer  salads.  I  use  it  for 
cooking  at  all  times  of  the  year.  I  sow  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  again  early  in  June,  bulbs  from  the 
latter  sowing  ripening  by  the  early  autumn. 
This  variety  has  a  clear  silver  skin  ;  indeed,  at 
times  it  is  grown  under  the  name  of  Silver  Skin. 
I  am  now  transplanting  early  autumn-sown  plants 
to  give  bulbs  next  April.— G.  W.  S. 

Cabbag'e  Beaconsfield. — This  is  much  later 
than  EUam's  Dwarf  Early,  but  a  very  good  variety 
to  follow  it.  It  is  a  dwarf  grower  having  a 
conical  heart,  very  solid,  and  just  the  size  liked 
in  a  private  garden.  It  may  well  be  termed  a 
late  EUam's,  and  as  such  it  will  be  very  useful. 
We  have  room  for  a  good  maincrop  variety,  the 
early  kinds  soon  splitting.  The  one  named  keeps 
solid  and  good  a  much  longer  time.  I  saw  this 
variety  when  on  trial  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  gardens,  Chiswick,  and  determined  to 
grow  it  largely.  On  June  1-t  this  year  it  received 
an  award  at  the  meeting  at  Westminster  for  its 
fine  shape  and  good  quality.  I  do  not  think  this 
Cabbage  is  yet  in  commerce,  but  it  will  certainly 
find  favour  when  introduced. — G.  W. 

Spinach  failing'. — One  often  grumbles  when 
we  get  a  dripping  late  summer,  but  it  has  its 
advantages,  as  with  great  heat  and  drought  com- 
bined it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  grow  Spinach  and 
other  autumn  vegetables  to  perfection.  I  never 
had  such  a  poor  crop  of  Spinach  as  I  have  at  the 
present  time.  Doubtless  others  with  a  heavier 
soil  are  in  a  better  position,  but  a  light  soil  on 
gravel  does  not  suit  autumn  Spinach  in  a  dry 
season.  No  matter  how  well  treated  as  regards 
food  and  water,  the  plants  have  up  to  the  middle 
of  October  either  remained  stationary  or  become 
smaller.  I  got  a  catch-crop  by  sowing  in  pots  in 
a  cold  frame  kept  shaded.  This  was  planted  out 
in  the  frame,  the  sashes  being  left  oil'  at  night. 
The  plants  in  the  open  may  now  be  assisted  by 
soot  dressings,  and  the  crop  hastened  by  using 
spare  hand-glasses  over  the  strongest  plants  or 
placing  frames  over  them. — S.  H.  B. 

Potato  Syon  House  Prolific. — I  am  pleased 
to  see  the  note  on  this  Potato  by  "  A.  W."  in  The 
Gakdex  (p.  303).     A  Potato  that  does  so  well  in 
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diverse  soils  is  an  acquisition,  as  I  note  Mr. 
Tallack,  at  p.  3(>:i,  writes  most  favourably  of  it, 
reraarkiii;;  that  it  is  a  splendid  cropper  and  the 
quality  all  that  can  be  dosircd.  In  these  days  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  grow  one  variety  that 
will  do  well  in  districts  so  wide  apart.  This 
seems  at  homo  in  any  soil,  as  Mr.  11.  C.  Prinsep 
(p.  .■?U4)  writes  that  Syon  House  I'rolilic  has 
done  wonderfully  well  this  season,  tho  tubers 
being  large,  even  in  size,  and  well  Uavoured.  1 
have  just  lifted  a  very  heavy  crop  of  the  above 
variety,  and  though,  doubtless  owing  to  the 
drought,  the  tubers  are  somewhat  smaller  than 
last  year,  they  are  quite  large  enough,  and  con- 
sidering the  season  the  yield  is  a  very  heavy  one. 
I  wouKi  strongly  advise  growing  this  variety  in 
the  open  field. — F.  K. 

Celeries. — Tho  very  fine  collection  of  a  dozen 
diversely  named  Celeries  staged  the  other  day  at 
the  Drill  Hall  from  Aldenham  House  (Jardens 
helped  to  show  how  very  little  is  tho  difference  in 
size,  carhnoss,  or  (juality  when  culture  is  identi- 
cal. Out  of  the  entire  number  it  was  ditKcult  to 
say  tliat  one  was  better  than  another.  This  fact 
should  make  writers  chary  of  extolling  one  variety 
over  another.  After  all,  how  small  are  the  dis- 
tinctions in  Celeries,  and  how  really  few  hotul  fide 
varieties  are  there.  Tastes  may  differ  as  to  colour, 
but  with  regard  to  quality  there  is,  after  all, 
little  to  choose.  Oiven  reallj-  good  culture  and 
exceeding  care  in  blanching,  he  woidd  be  a  clever 
man  who  could  say  of  the  dozen  named  sorts 
exhibited  that  one  was  superior  to  the  others. — 
A.  1). 

HEELING  IN  OF  BROCCOLI. 

Ix  many  instances  the  breidths  of  Broccoli  in 
gardens  will  no  doubt  hardly  pay  for  the  trouble 
of  heeling  in  this  season,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  made  such  poor  growth  owing  to  the  pro- 
tracted drought  of  the  past  summer  and  autumn. 
The  welcome  rains  have  come  too  late,  it  is 
feared,  to  benefit  them  to  any  great  extent  unless 
it  should  be  the  very  late  varieties.  There  are, 
however,  cases  where  the  locality  is  naturallj' 
cool,  also  where  the  subsoil  is  a  retentive  one,  in 
which  good  breadths  are  to  be  seen.  Such  is  the 
case  here,  and  although  we  have  suffered  exten- 
sively from  the  effects  of  the  dry  weather  in  a 
great  many  respects,  the  Broccoli  crops  certainly 
must  be  excepted.  These  have  done  well  from 
the  start,  and  from  appearance  a  casual  observer 
would  run  away  with  the  idea  that  we  have  had 
plenty  of  rain,  whereas  the  reverse  has  been  the 
case.  The  piece  of  ground  thej'  occupy  is  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  garden,  and  slopes  gently 
towards  the  north.  The  soil  itself  is  rather  a 
stiff  loam,  resting  on  the  red  claj'  which  is  found 
in  such  abundance  in  the  adjoining  fertile  valley 
of  the  Froome,  and  beneath  this  is  the  old  red 
sandstone.  Could  the  drought  have  been  fore- 
seen, a  more  favourable  spot  could  hardly  have 
been  selectetl  for  the  growing  of  the  crop.  The 
top  spit  and  the  subsoil  being  heavy,  it  retained 
moisture  for  a  great  length  of  time  and  kept  cool. 
This  enabled  the  plants  to  grow  away  freely,  and 
when  they  had  developed  a  sufficiency  of  foliage 
the  ground  was  shaded  and  thus  prevented 
from  becoming  unduly  dry.  In  some  few  favoured 
localities,  protection  either  by  heeling  in  or  by 
placing  straw,  bracken,  or  dry  leaves -pre- 
ferably either  of  the  two  former— amongst  the 
stems,  is  unnecessary.  In  others  protection  is 
absolutely  necessary,  that  is  if  it  is  wished  to  save 
the  plants  from  being  injured  should  the  winter 
prove  at  all  severe.  In  such  cases  it  is  alwa;  s 
best  to  be  prepared  beforehand,  as  we  cannot 
foresee  what  kind  of  weather  may  be  in  store  for 
us.  The  stems  of  Broccoli,  as  is  so  well  known, 
are  very  susceptible  to  injury,  and  the  most 
ready  and  efhcient  method  of  protecting  them  is 
by  the  proc:;ss  called  heeling  in.  Owing  to  the 
climate  hero  being  naturally  moist,  I  find  it  best 
to  always  heel  in  winter  and  spring  Broccoli, 
otherwise  a  very  large  percentage  would  be 
destroyed  in  severe  winters.  Of  counso,  where 
but  small  breadths  are  grown,  the  materials  men- 


tioned abo\o  may  bo  used  instead  if  the  labour 
attending  heeling  in  is  ol)jected  to,  but  when 
tho  plants  run  into  hundreds  the  latter  is  the 
more  economical  and  satisfactory  way  of  dealing 
with  them.  Tho  time  for  doing  this  is  now  close 
at  liand,  as  I  think  it  best  done  early  in  the 
month  of  November,  as  tho  plants  tlion  have  time 
to  recover  from  tho  operation  before  tho  winter 
sets  in.  The  great  thing  in  performing  tho  work 
is  to  open  out  a  good  trench  on  the  north  side  of 
the  break,  distant  a  foot  or  1.")  inclies  from  tho 
outside  row  and  about  the  same  in  depth.  When 
this  is  ready  tho  plants  should  be  tilted  or  heeled 
over  into  it  by  driving  a  spade  down  behind  each, 
which  if  carefully  done  will  ensure  a  good  ball  of 
soil  adhering  to  tho  roots.  A  good  layer  of  soil 
should  then  be  placed  on  top  of  the  ball  and 
all  trodden  quite  firm  again.  The  stems  should 
also  be  well  covered  with  soil  up  to  the  lowermost 
leaves.  This  should  be  followed  up  row  by  row 
until  the  work  is  completed.  If  care  is  taken 
when  heeling  in  the  plants  to  see  that  plenty  of 
.soil  remains  attached  to  the  roots  they  will  not 
flag,  or  not  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  the  leaves  and  remainder  of 
the  stems  above  ground  will  assume  a  natural 
position.  A.   \V. 


Books. 


ALPINE  PLANTS  IN  LOWLAND 
GARDENS.* 
The  author  of  this  excellent  work  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  botanic  gardens  in  Zurich  (Switzer- 
land), and  was  formerly  in  the  botanic  gardens  at 
Berlin,  where  he  formed  several  rock  gardens, 
and  had  under  his  care  the  whole  of  the  extensive 
collection  ot  mountain  plants  grown  in  these  gar- 
dens. The  book  consists  of  257  pages,  and  is 
illustrated  by  twenty-two  large  engravings  and 
four  excellent  plates  representing  various  rock 
gardens,  including  those  at  Abbotsbury,  Newton 
Abbot.  The  object  of  the  book  is  not  so  much  a 
description  of  individual  plants  as  a  handbook  on 
the  requirements  of  alpine  plants,  the  most  prac- 
tical methods  of  cultivation,  &c. 

The  first  four  chapters  deal  with  alpine  plants 
in  their  native  home,  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion, the  influence  of  climate  and  temperature, 
the  conditions  under  which  alpine  plants  flourish, 
their  botanical  structure,  &c.,  &c.  The  next  six 
chapters  are  devoted  to  alpine  plants  in  our 
gardens.  Here  detailed  instructions  are  given 
for  the  culture  of  alpine  plants  under  various  con- 
ditions. The  author  enumerates  the  best  methods 
for  ensuring  the  necessary  amount  of  humidity  of 
soil  and  atmosphere,  also  the  influence  of  light, 
the  protection  in  winter,  cultivation  in  pots,  pro- 
pagation, and  the  enemies  of  alpine  plants.  Here 
also  most  useful  hints  are  given  on  collecting 
plants  and  their  treatment  on  arriimg  in  their 
new  home  to  ensure  acclimatisation.  The  third 
section  of  the  book  contains  two  well-written 
chapters  on  the  construction  of  rockwork  and  on 
the  planting  of  alpine  gardens.  This  portion  is 
particularly  well  illustrated,  showing  the  wrong 
way  as  well  as  the  right  way  of  placing  the  stones, 
the  construction  of  crevices  with  due  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  the  plants  as  well  as  the 
grouping  for  picturesque  effect.  Due  considera- 
tion has  also  been  given  to  water  in  connec- 
tion with  rocks,  and  much  useful  information  is 
supplied  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  margins 
of  ponds  and  streams. 

The  actual  work  of  planting  under  various  con- 
ditions is  well  described,  and  the  chapter  treating 
on  this  suliject  will  be  a  lioon  to  gardeners  and 
amateurs  alike,  as  throughout  it  is  apparent  that 
the  author  writes  not  from  hearsay,  but  from 
practical  experience.  Very  interesting  is  the 
fourth  section  of  this  work,  which  contains  obser- 
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vations  on  alpine  phints  when  growing  under  the 
altered  conditions  of  lowdands. 

The  longest  and,  perhaps,  most  important  sec- 
tion is  a  list  of  all  the  best  alpinesand  sub-alpines 
in  cultivation.  By  means  of  -short  abbreviations 
after  eacli  name  the  lint  shows  clearly  wliether 
the  plant  in  question  rctpiires  a  sunny  or  shady 
position,  whether  it  flourishes  best  in  stony  soil 
or  in  soil  rich  in  humus,  and  other  cultural  notes, 
together  with  the  native  home.  It  must  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that,  excellent  as  this  list  is,  it 
contains  not  a  single  descriptive  note.  We  have, 
of  course,  many  books  dealing  with  descriptions 
of  alpine  plants,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  this  circum- 
stance which  caused  tho  author  to  omit  descrip- 
tions altogether,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
a  few  more  abbreviated  notes  after  each  name, 
giving  approximately  the  height,  the  time  of 
flowering,  and  the  colour,  would  have  made  tho 
book  still  more  \aluablo,  and  would  have  been  an 
immense  help  to  the  amateur. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  most  useful  combina- 
tions of  plants  are  recommended  for  various  pur- 
poses. But  the  chapter  which  will  be  hailed  with 
the  most  genuine  delight  is  the  last  one,  which  in 
a  clear  and  explicit  manner  deals  with  plants 
erroneously  known  by  other  names,  or  which  are 
easily  mistaken  for  one  another.  The  author 
gives  in  this  chapter  such  a  lucid  explanation 
of  the  characteristic  distinctions,  that  ho  well 
deserves  the  thanks  of  his  readers  for  clearing 
up  a  great  deal  of  misconception  in  the  no- 
menclature of  alpine  plants. 

Ehmide,  Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 
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NEW  ROSES  OF  181)7-08. 
Now  that  the  planting  season  is  with  us  again, 
a  few  notes  upon  the  new  Roses  that  have 
proved  good  here,  or  been  seen  elsewhere  in 
pleasing  form,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  We 
have  such  a  large  number  sent  out  each  season 
that  one  is  puzzled  which  to  procure.  Tho 
following,  so  far  as  I  have  grown  them,  are,  I 
think,  the  best.  Under  those  for  18'J7  we 
have 

Countess  of  Caledon,  one  of  the  many  grand 
additions  to  our  Hybrid  Teas,  a  class  that  I  feel 
certain  will  become  more  popular.  This  is  a  very 
large  aVd  well-formed  Rose,  the  flowers  standing 
well  after  being  cut.  My  best  flowers  have  been 
upon  standards.  It  is  {juite  distinct  and  of  a 
beautiful  rich  carmine  shade. 

DrcHESs  Marie  of  Ratieor  is  a  Tea  with 
strong  and  upright  growth.  The  shape  is  good 
and  is  retained  for  a  longer  time  than  in  most 
Roses.  The  colour  is  creamy  yellow,  with  a  warm 
crimson-yellow  centre — a  very  soft  and  pleasing 
shade  and  a  welcome  addition  to  the  more  deli- 
cately shaded  Teas.  It  is  a  cross  between 
Kaiserin  A.  Victoria  and  Dr.  Grill. 

Emilie  Gonin  is  another  of  M.  Guillot's  new 
Teas.  It  is  a  good  grower,  large,  full,  and  one 
of  the  prettiest  shaded  Roses  we  have.  The 
flowers  are  white,  tinted  orange-yellow,  the  large 
petals  bordered  with  rosy  carmine. 

Emanuel  Geif.el  is  a  decided  advance  upon 
Mme.  Falcot  in  depth  of  colour  and  substance. 
It  was  a  sport  from  the  latter,  and  is  equally  free 
and  pointed  in  bud. 

Empress  A.  ok  Russia  gives  us  a  colour  found 
in  no  other  Rose,  a  tawny  copper,  lake  and 
orange  being  intermixed.  It  lasts  exceptionally 
well  and  is  very  free-flowering.  This  has  been 
good  late  in  the  season  and  under  glass. 

Frau  Geheimrat  von  Burn  is  of  a  stout,  bushy 
habit.  The  bud  is  long,  opening  into  a  full  flower. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  promising  new  Teas  of  the 
year.  Tho  colour  is  a  creamy  gold,  but  occasion- 
ally flushed  with  bright  carmine  on  the  back  of  its 
outer  petals. 

Ferdinano  Jamin  has  been  good  and  is  sure  to 
take  a  prominent  place,  the  flowers  large  and 
globular  ;  rosy  carmine,  shaded  with  deep  salmon. 
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Grand  Duchesse  Victoria  Melita  reminds 
one  of  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  but  has  a  dis- 
tinct shade  of  golden  yellow  in  the  centre.  It 
appears  to  be  a  stronger  grower  than  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  equally  ifree  blooming,  opens 
well,  and  is  in  flower  throughout  the  whole 
season,  as  might  well  be  expected  from  its 
parentage.  It  is  a  cross  between  Safrano  and 
Caroline  Testout. 

Mme.  CAnEAU-RAMEY  givcs  us  yet  another 
delicately-coloured  Tea.  This  is  rosy  flesh,  with 
yellow  at  base  of  petals  and  bordered  with  rosy 
carmine. 

IIjie.  Louis  Gravier  is  really  distinct  and 
good.  The  growth,  also  size  and  substance  of  the 
flower,  are  first-rate.  This  is  bordered  with  car- 
mine, the  ground  colour  a  light  salmon,  tinted 
with  orange-yellow. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cant  is  the  result  of  crossing 
Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet  and  Baroness  Rothschild, 
two  well-known  pink  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  The 
colour  is  a  clear  pink,  edged  with  silvery  white. 
Here  we  get  the  more  perpetual-flowering  proper- 
ties of  Baroness  Rothschild  and  the  exquisite  per- 
fume of  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet. 

Mrs.  Rr.MSEY  is  a  sport  from  Mrs.  George 
Dickson.  This  is  deeper  in  colour,  a  grand  au- 
tumnal, and  mildew-proof. 

Oskar  Cordel  resembles  one  of  its  parents, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  in  growth  and  fohage,  but  is  a 
very  rich  bright  carmine  and  sweetly  scented. 

Rev.  Alax  Ciieai.es  is  a  peculiar  Pjeony-shaped 
flower,  pure  lake  on  the  inner  side  of  petals  and  a 
silvery  white  upon  the  back. 

Robert  Du.ncax  has  large  shell-shaped  petals 
and  is  of  good  form.  A  bright  rosy  lake  may  best 
describe  this. 

Souvenir  de  Jeanne  Caeaud  is  a  copper- 
coloured  Tea,  with  apricot-yellow  and  carmine 
shaded  centre.  It  is  a  good  grower  and  is  sure  to 
be  an  excellent  garden  Rose. 

In  1898  we  have  nine  varieties  deserving  of 
special  mention.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  miss 
several  sterling  varieties  when  dealing  with  those 
only  seen  during  the  present  year  ;  but  some  of 
these  have  been  before  us  at  exhibitions  of  new 
Roses  during  1890-97. 

Adine  is  robust  and  a  very  free  bloomer. 
The  form  and  substance  of  blossom  are  good.  It 
varies  in  colour,  but  is  always  pleasing  ;  colour 
a  deep  orange,  shading  to  rose  and  gold  ;  fre- 
quently a  mixture  of  yellow,  white,  and  bright 
carmine. 

Ards  Rover  will  be  a  valuable  pillar  Rose, 
being  a  deep  crimson,  heavily  shaded  with 
maroon.     This  appears  to  be  a  very  free  bloomer. 

Beryl  has  pleased  me  very  much.  It  is  free, 
exceptionally  sweet-scented,  buds  long,  not  very 
full,  but  most  showy.  The  colour  is  a  deep 
golden-yellow,  a  shade  we  do  not  find  in  any 
other  Rose. 

Grand  Duke  Ernest  Ludwii;  is  the  result  of 
crossing  Marechal  Niel  and  General  .Jacqueminot, 
and  gives  us  what  h.as  so  long  been  wished  for,  viz. , 
a  red  Mari?chal  Niel.  It  is  just  the  same  in 
growth  as  the  latter,  with  a  little  darker  foliage, 
and  has  the  colour  of  General  Jacqueminoo,  with 
the  size  and  substance  of  Marechal  jSTiel.     In 

KiLLARNEV  the  buds  are  long,  petals  large,  and 
the  whole  flower  well  built.  A  clear  flesh-white, 
suffused  with  pale  pink  and  salmon,  is  the  colour. 

L'Innocence  will  take  a  foremost  position 
among  our  pure  whites.  It  is  of  vigorous  and 
upright  growth,  the  flowers  large  and  globular, 
and  borne  upon  stiff  stems. 

PoRiTV  will  probably  be  our  best  early  white 
pillar  Rose.  It  is  of  perfect  form,  of  medium  size, 
and  lasts  well  both  on  and  off  the  plant.  It  is  of 
vigorous  growth,  and  produces  flowers  from  almost 
every  eye  upon  the  previous  season's  shoots. 

Souvenir  de  J.  B.  Guillot  varies  from  a 
deep  nasturtium  yellow  and  red  to  crimson  and 
bright  copper. 


White  Maman  Cochet  is  a  pure  white  sport 
from  Maman  Cochet,  one  of  our  best  and  most 
reliable  Teas.  Riogewood. 

Sussex. 


Rosa  macrantha.— This  is  probably  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  light-coloured  single 
Roses.  Many  of  the  blossoms  measure  as  much 
as  4  inches  in  diameter  and  are  of  the  most 
delicate  blush  shade.  The  golden  stamens  are 
also  most  conspicuous  and  numerous.  Macrantha 
and  Bardou  .Job  are  good  companions  and  of  very 
similar  habit.  The  latter  is  well  known  as  being 
the  best  dark-coloured  single  Rose.  It  is  advis- 
able to  grow  these  single  Roses  on  pillars,  then 
their  full  beauty  is  seen. 

Kose  Fanny  Stolwerck  (Tea-scented).— This 
Rose  has  no  pretensions  whatever  to  form.  It  is 
as  rough  and  irregular  as  it  is  possible  for  a  Rose 
to  be,  but  its  colour  is  superb.  This  may  per- 
haps be  best  described  as  old  gold,  heavily 
shaded  with  rosy  salmon  and  peach.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  old  favourite,  Opliirie,  but  the  blos- 
soms are  larger  and  there  is  more  of  the  salmon 
tint  mingled  with  the  bronze.  It  should  make  a 
very  tellmg  climbing  Rose  if  time  be  allowed  for 
the  plant's  full  development  into  a  good  speci- 
men.    Its  growth  is  very  vigorous. 

Rose  Dr.  Rouges  (Tea-scented).— This  is 
another  very  attractive  climbing  Rose  of  the  type 
of  ride'al.  The  buds  are  almost  identical  in  form, 
but  they  differ  much  in  colour,  being  quite  a  rich 
rosy  red.  In  the  expanded  flowers  the  colour 
changes  to  rosy  pink,  with  a  pronounced  shading 
of  bronzy  yellow.  A  very  distinct  feature  of  this 
Rose  is  the  form  of  the  outer  petals  in  the  ex- 
panded flowers.  These  are  of  the  pointed  shape 
of  the  Cactus  Dahlias.  As  this  variety  produces 
very  large  corymbs  of  blossom,  this  peculiarity  of 
petal  is  rendered  very  effective. — P. 

Rose  Marquise  Litta.— This  is  one  of  the 
richest  coloured  Hybrid  Teas.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  Roses  have  a  richer  colour  in  autumn 
than  they  have  in  the  summer,  and  in  this  case 
the  beautiful  vermilion  shade  that  appears  only 
in  the  centre  of  the  first  blossoms  entirely  suffuses 
those  that  are  now  produced.  This  Kose  has 
splendid  outer  petals.  Where  a  mass  of  colour  is 
desired  this  beautiful  Hybrid  Tea  would  be  the 
one  to  plant.  There  is  not  such  a  gorgeous  blaze 
as  is  produced  by  masses  of  Cramoisi  Sup^rieur, 
Marquise  de  Salisbury,  and  others  of  that  type, 
but  we  have  in  Marquise  Litta  a  variety  that  will 
be  found  useful  for  garden  decoration  and  at  the 
same  time  be  available  for  cutting. 

Rose  Gloire  des  Rosomanes The  intro- 
duction of  this  was  of  great  benefit  to  rosarians, 
for  it  is  the  reputed  parent  of  General  .Jacque- 
minot, and  everyone  knows  this  to  be  the  best 
and  sweetest  of  all  red  Roses.  There  may  be 
some  difference  of  opinion,  however,  about  the 
General's  parentage,  but  it  is  very  clear  that 
Gloire  de  Margottin,  Bardou  Job,  Eugene  Appert, 
and  Geant  des  Batailles  can  claim  relationship 
with  Gloire  des  Rosomanes.  One  would  have 
thought  that  even  better  Roses  than  these  would 
ere  now  have  resulted  from  this  gorgeous  v.ariety. 
But  perhaps,  now  that  Rose  growers  are  alive  to 
the  benefits  derivable  from  cross-fertilisation,  we 
shall  ere  long  see  a  brilliant  race  arise  with  double 
flowers. — P. 

The  de  la  GrifiTeraie  stock  as  a  cultivated 
Rose. — It  may  not  he  generally  known  that  this 
rampant  multiflora  Rose,  so  extensively  used  as  a 
stock  for  climbing  Tea  Roses,  makes  an  excellent 
decorative  variety  for  shrubbery  borders,  the 
wild  garden,  railway  embankments,  or  anywhere 
where  a  hardy,  vigorous-growing  kind  is  desired. 
Crimson  Rambler  is  undoubtedly  a  near  relative 
of  this  Rose,  and  they  resemble  each  other  in 
growth  and  flowering  in  a  very  marked  degree. 
Instead,  however,  of  the  bright  grass-green  foliage 
of  the  popular  Rambler,  the  de  la  Grifferaie  has 
dull  sage-green  leaves  of  a  woolly  appearance. 
The  huge  corymbs  of  blossom  are  indeed  most 
effective.  In  colour  the  flowers  vary  from  deep 
rose  to  blush-pink,  and  it  is  a  very  peculiar  and 


interesting  sight  to  see  the  two  shades  of  colour 
blended  in  one  corymb.  The  individual  flowers 
are  very  small  and  double. 

Nurserymen  and  the  Manetti  stock.— We 

notice  this  is  now  ottered  by  the  20,000  to  the 
trade,  which  is  a  sad  prospect  for  those  who  deal 
with  them.  Many  of  the  choicest  Roses,  if 
worked  on  the  Manetti  stock,  hardly  grow  at  all 
after  the  first  year,  but  often  go  back,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  bad  state  of  Rose  gar- 
dens in  many  places.  Why  do  people  whose  best 
interest  it  should  be  to  sell  only  things  that  are 
satisfactory  to  their  customers  use  such  a  stock 
as  this '!  It  is  supposed  to  give  a  good  bloom  for 
one  year  in  forcing,  and  no  doubt  also  gives  a 
large  bloom  for  cutting  for  shows  in  some  in- 
stances. The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  customer 
cannot  tell  that  the  things  are  worked  in  this 
way;  they  are  worked  so  low.  All,  therefore, 
who  wish  their  Roses  to  live  and  thrive  should 
beg  nurserymen  never  to  send  them  on  the 
Manetti  stock,  at  least  so  far  as  the  more  beauti- 
ful Tea  Roses  are  concerned. — Fii/d. 

Rose  Valentine  Altermann  (Tea-scented) 
— We  have  none  too  many  white  climbing  Roses 
that  are  autumn  flowering  ;  therefore  es'ery 
addition  to  their  number  is  appreciated.  There 
are  the  old  favourite  Airaee  Vibert,  in  many 
respects  unsurpassed,  and  also  Mme.  Alfred 
Carrifere,  a  rampant  flesh-tinted,  sweet-scented 
white  variety.  Lamarque  and  Climbing  Niphetos 
are  lovely,  but,  unfortunately,  very  tender.  In 
the  Rose  under  notice  we  appear  to  have  a  good 
novelty.  The  flowers  are  very  double,  almost  as 
much  so  as  in  the  old  dwarf  variety,  Marie 
Guillot.  They  are  of  medium  size,  quite  globular, 
and  if  not  of  the  snowy  purity  of  Niphetos,  yet 
they  are  of  a  pleasing  whiteness,  with  just  a  faint 
tinge  of  carmine  on  the  outer  petals.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  cross  between  Mathilde  Lenaerts  and 
Sombreuil.  In  the  smooth  growths  and  foliage 
it  resembles  the  former,  and  the  carmine  tinge 
of  the  outer  pstals  is  the  same  colour  as  in  this 
Kose,  whilst  the  influence  of  the  pollen  parent  is 
very  evident  in  the  predominant  white  colour. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE   1195. 

ANNUAL  CENTAUREAS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
Thanks  to  the  praiseworthy  fashion  of  late 
years  of  using  as  far  as  possible  only  long- 
stemmed  flowers  for  bouquets,  the  difl'erent 
species  of  Centaureas,  annual  as  well  as  peren- 
nial, have  become  general  favourites  in  all 
countries.  Indeed,  where  cut  flowers  are  in 
demand  there  are  no  better  and  more  valuable 
blossoms  to  be  found  amongst  the  large  family 
of  composites  than  the  five  species  and  varie- 
ties of  Sweet  Sultan  represented  on  the  col- 
oured plate.  The  finest  and  noblest  of  all 
is  Centaurea  Margaritie,  introduced  by  an 
Italian  firm  in  1891.  It  grows  to  a  height 
of  l^  feet  to  2  feet  and  produces  an  abundance 
of  bloom.  The  flowers  are  large,  pure  white, 
resembling  in  their  form  the  well-known  yellow 
Sweet  Sultan.  They  are  beautifully  fringed 
and  very  sweetly  scented.  When  cut  they  re- 
main in  full  beauty  for  more  than  a  week.  C. 
odorata  is  the  counterpart  of  C.  Margaritse 
except  in  the  purple  colour,  and  is  also  very 
fragrant.  C.  suaveolens  with  its  charming 
citron-yellow  flowers  is  a  general  favourite  for 
cutting,  and  at  the  same  time  a  lovely  annual 
for  borders.  C.  moschata  alba  and  C.  mos- 
chata  rubra  are  more  robust  and  taller  in 
growth  than  the  three  foregoing.     They  attain 

*  Drawn  for  The  Gab  hen  by  Rose  Pinckert  in 
Messrs.  Haage  and  Schmidt's  nursery  at  Erfurt. 
Lithographed  and  printed  by  J.  L.  GofEart. 
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H  height  of  2J  feet  to  3\  foot  and  are  perfectly 
hardy.  Their  flowers  are  not  i|uite  so  graceful, 
the  involucres  being  not  so  well  developed  as 
those  of  tlie  above-mentioned  species. 

The  culture  of  Sweet  Sultans  is  very  easy. 
Seed  may  either  be  sown  in  the  open  ground 
from  the  end  of  March  to  May  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain,  simply  tliinning  them  out  to  a 
distiince  of  I  J,  feet  to  2  feet  each  way,  or  it 
niaj'  lie  sown  in  a  cool  frame  as  early  as  possible 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  April.  The 
seedlings  must  be  transplanted  before  they 
produce  tfvp-roots,  from  .\pril  to  Slay.  With 
<3.  Margaritje  and  (.'.  odorata  it  is  essential  to 
choose  the  driest  and  sunniest  [jlace  in  the 
garden,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  damp  off  in 
wet  seasons.  IIaaob  and  SciniiDT. 

Eifuit.      

The  Week's  Work. 


HARDY  FRUIT. 

Strawp.erries  in-  pots.— The  growth  of  these 
has  now  practically  ceased,  but,  all  the  same,  do 
not  leave  the  plants  to  chance.  Mine  have  just 
been  looked  through,  the 
late  runners  having  been 
taken  off  and  the  surface 
soil  stirred  a  little  where  it 
was  weedy  or  green.  For 
the  present  I  shall  let  the 
plants  remain  where  they 
are.  So  far  the  rains  have 
not  been  too  excessive,  nor 
will  there  be  any  fear  of 
frost  to  injure  or  check  the 
roots  for  at  least  a  fortnigho 
or  three  weeks.  By  that 
time  it  will  be  advisable  to 
arrange  them  in  theirwinter 
quarters.  Three  ways  at 
least  are  open  for  doing 
this ;  they  may  be  stored 
in  cold  frames,  stacked 
close  together  in  ashes  on 
the  flat,  or  be  piled  on  their 
sides  in  lines  or  against 
walls.  Personally  I  prefer 
the  cold  frames,  whether 
they  be  covered  with  glass 
or  mats  not  being  of  any 
material  moment.  Where 
this  accommodation  is  im- 
practicable, then  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  store  the 
first  early  kinds  on  their 
sides,  the  later  ones  or 
batches  being,  if  need  be, 
left  on   the  flat.     It  may 

be  asked  why  any  difference  is  thus  made.  The 
reason  is  that  the  earliest  lot  should  not  get 
excessively  wet  or  be  chilled  by  early  falls  of 
snow.  In  every  case  look  well  to  the  drainage 
and  see  that  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  are  quite 
free.  The  system  of  storing,  whether  it  be  on 
the  sides  or  on  the  flat,  depends  a  deal  upon 
the  locality  and  local  surroundings.  If  exposed, 
then  give  the  plants  some  shelter,  against  walls  if 
possible  :  if  sheltered,  storing  on  the  flat  will 
sufBce.  But  if  in  addition  the  effects  of  fogs  from 
our  large  towns,  manufacturing  or  otherwise,  are 
feared,  then  the  protection  of  pits  is  at  once  the 
best  choice.  I  do  not  know  what  the  experience 
of  other  growers  may  have  been  this  year,  but  in 
my  case  every  variety  except  Royal  Sovereign  has 
done  as  well  as  one  could  [jossibly  desire,  making 
stout,  dark  green  leathery  foliage.  Koyal  Sove- 
reign, on  the  other  hand,  has  been  troubled  with 
mildew,  whilst  the  growth  has  not  been  all  that 
one  could  desire.  The  stock  of  this  variety  was  from 
three  sources  (my  own  and  two  others),  but  in 
each  case  the  growth  is  not  of  the  best.  Having 
been  hindered  from  preparing  the  ground  and 
planting  the  alpine  Strawberry  plants  the  middle 
of  last  month,  as  alluded  to  early  in  October,  I 


have  been  forced  to  postpone  it,  but  ore  these 
lines  are  in  print  it  will  have  been  finished.  I  do 
not  apprehend  the  slightest  harm  bj'  this  later 
planting,  the  alpine  Strawberry  being  extremely 
hardy.  In  fact,  if  the  dry  weather,  which  hold 
on  so  long  in  October,  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  only  seems  reasonable  to  think  it  was 
work  very  well  deferred.  Hints  have  been  given 
as  to  the  soil  for  these  and  its  preparation.  I 
now  only  add  what  I  have  actually  done  this 
I)ast  week.  The  ground  chosen  was  that  from 
which  late  Peas  and  Carnations  had  been  taken. 
This  was  well  manured  with  old  Mushroom  bods 
and  double  dug,  a  good  dressing  of  soot  being 
given  ;  the  same  of  lime  will  be  added  a  week  or 
two  later  upon  the  surface  as  a  deterrent  to  slugs 
and  worms.  The  plants  are  firmly  planted,  being 
lifted  with  large  balls  and  afterwards  watered, 
let  the  weather  be  wliat  it  may.  My  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  plant  at  18  inches  apart  each  way,  but 
for  greater  convenience  in  picking  the  fruits  and 
for  weeding  and  stirring  the  soil,  top-dressing, 
&c. ,  I  have  this  year  missed  out  every  fourth  row; 
the  plants  will  thus  be  in  beds  with  an  alley 
between  them.  If  anyone  happens  to  be  short  of 
seedling  plants,  the  runners  from  the  seedlings 
will  be  the  next  best  choice.  Otherwise  if  these 
be  not  wanted,  they  should  all  be  cut  off  and  cast 


Ventaurea   mosdiata. 


aside.  The  latest  fruits  of  the  alpines  were  this 
year  gathered  in  the  open  on  October  '29  :  last 
year  it  was  November  1  or  thereabouts.  Of  the 
new  St.  Joseph  it  appears  that  later  fruits  will  be 
obtainable  in  the  open  when  the  weather  is  mild. 
The  best  place  for  this  variety  is  a  south  border. 

FkOIT     TUKE     PLAXTIN'i;     and     REAK7iANi;iN'(;.  — 

After  the  rains  we  have  had  this  work  should  be 
proceeding  apace  so  as  to  lose  no  time  in  complet- 
ing it  whilst  the  weather  is  open  and  favourable. 
Trees  received  from  the  nurseries,  if  packed  in 
moist  material,  need  not  be  unpacked  before  the 
positions  chosen  for  them  are  quite  ready,  so  as 
not  to  dry  up  the  fibrous  roots.  If  otherwise 
received  and  the  roots  dry,  put  them  into  wet 
litter  at  once  or  well  moistened  soil.  In  every 
case  look  to  the  roots  and  make  clean  cuts  of  all 
those  needing  it.  Do  this  so  that  the  wound 
faces  downwards — not  upwards  nor  sideways. 
The  young  rootlets  then  wdl  have  a  better  chance 
of  striking  away  in  the  right  direction.  Do  not 
plant  deepl}' — no  deeper,  as  a  rule,  than  the  trees 
themselves  indicate.  Make  the  soil  firm  around 
them,  and  if  the  manure  be  at  hand,  mulch  them 
at  once,  that  from  the  farmyard  being  the  first 
choice.  In  giving  first  attention  to  newly-received 


trees,  do  not  lose  sight  of  those  which  require 
attention  at  home — such,  for  instance,  as  those 
which  have  possibly  been  planted  too  closely 
togctlier,  to  leave  wliich  in  that  condition  is  cer- 
tainly not  advisable.  Take  particular  notice  of 
any  that  give  indications  of  complete  exhaustion 
as  well  as  those  that  are  not  fruitful.  If  a  piece 
of  wall  can  be  spared  for  growing  on  young 
trained  trees  to  a  larger  size,  it  is  well  to  arrange 
for  such,  so  that  they  may  when  taking  their 
places  later  on  bo  more  nearly  the  size  of  the  rest 
and  not  so  conspicuous.  Do  not  leave  any  avail- 
able wall  space  unoccupied.  Whatever  the  .aspect 
may  be,  it  may  be  profitably  taken  up.  There  is 
no  reasonable  excuse  for  neglecting  this  now  that 
cordons  can  be  had  so  cheaply. 

Varieties  to  plant. — To  name  such  fullv 
would  no  doubt  be  misleading,  for  what  will 
thrive  well  in  some  soils  and  situations  will  not 
always  do  so  in  others.  I  will,  however,  offer  a 
few  names  of  such  as  I  find  in  my  own  case 
decided  acquisitions,  some  of  which  will  no  doubt 
succeed,  if  not  all,  whilst  .some  possibly  are 
already  being  grown.  Of  Apples,  note  should  be 
made  of  Newton  Wonder,  which  bids  fair  to  be  a 
general  favourite.  Bramley's  Seedling  is  better 
known  ;  this  also  is  a  hardy  variety.  Rivers'  Cod- 
lin  when  better  known  will  be  more  sought  after, 
being  a  valuable  autumn  Apple.  Allington 
Pippin  promises  well.  With  me  it  is  on  the 
Paradise  stock  and  crops  heavily.  Belle  de  Bos- 
koop  will  be  another  acquisition  ;  it  is  hardv, 
with  the  quahty  and  appearance  of  Reinette  du 
Canada.  As  an  early  kind  St.  Edmund's  Pippin 
deserves  notice.  Of  Pears  I  have  noted  that 
Marguerite  Marillat  is  advancing  in  favour.  It  is 
a  handsome  fruit  and  of  excellent  quality,  season 
early  in  October.  Beurrc^  de  Fouqueray  has 
pleased  me  very  much  this  season.  It  is  a  sweet, 
juicy  Pear.  The  best  results  have  been  from  a 
double  grafted  tree— i.e.,  an  old  tree  re-grafted. 
To  mention  Thompson's  would  seem  to  be  super- 
fluous, yet  it  is  not  any  too  well  known,  nor  is 
Conference,  which  is  a  rich,  buttery  Pear.  My 
best  fruits  of  these  varieties  are  from  south  walls. 
Of  Cherries  note  should  be  made  of  Guigne 
d'Annonay,  which  with  me  upon  a  south  wall  is  the 
earliest  dessert  variety,  although  closely  followed 
by  Early  Rivers,  which  is  a  finer  fruit  and  of 
better  quality.  Bigarreau  de  Schreken  ripens 
about  the  same  time  as  the  last-named  ;  it  is  of 
the  largest  size,  remarkably  fine  in  texture,  and  a 
■splendid  v.ariety  for  travelling.  Of  late  Cherries 
note  should  be  taken  of  G&int  de  Hedelfinger  and 
Tradescant's  Late  Heart,  both  of  which  are 
worthy  of  a  trial  for  August  use,  if  not  later  ; 
these  should  have  east  or  north  aspects.  Of 
the  Duke  Cherries,  Empress  Eugenie  should 
be  noted  ;  it  is  earlier  and  a  finer  fruit 
than  the  old  May  Duke.  Of  Peaches  much 
cannot  be  added  from  point  of  earliness ; 
both  Alexander  and  Waterloo  are  frequently 
disappointing.  I  give  the  first  place  still 
to  Hale's  Early,  which  is  invariably  good  and  of 
fine  colour :  for  a  later  kind,  Dr.  Hogg  claims 
notice.  It  is  a  hardy  variety,  setting  very  freely. 
Goshawk  is  another  splendid  Peach,  and  so  is 
Dymond,  which  follows  it  in  ripening.  Two  of 
the  finest  late  Peaches  are  the  Nectarine  Peach 
and  Osprey,  which,  if  they  do  not  always  properly 
ripen,  are  inviiluable  for  stewing  and  compotes. 
Of  Nectarines,  the  earliest  for  outside  culture  is 
Early  Rivers,  and  for  growing  in  pots  or  in  re- 
stricted borders.  Cardinal  is  ]}rir  excellence  the 
first  choice  ;  note  should  also  be  taken  of  Dryden, 
which  ripens  in  August,  and  Spenser,  one  of  the 
finest  of  Nectarines,  ripening  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. Of  Plums,  no  new  early  kind  appears  to 
stand  out  prominentlj',  but  where  the  Early 
Orleans  Plum  is  a  proven  favourite,  a  trial  should 
be  made  of  The  Czar,  which  surpasses  it,  not  being 
so  liable  to  crack.  Of  later  kinds,  both  Grand 
Duke  and  Monarch  are  unmistakable  acquisi- 
tions, and  so  is  Rivers'  Late  Orange.  Ickworth 
Imp'ratrice,  although  an  old  variety,  requires  a 
note  ;  it  is  a  high-class  late  dessert  fruit.  The 
Transparent  Gage,  including  the  newer  forms, 
viz.,   Early,  (Jolden,   and   Late,  will   do  best  if 
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grown  in  either  limited  borders  or  pots,  being  of 
such  exuberant  growth.  The  foregoing  notes  as 
to  varieties  are  made  after  careful  observation 
and  practice,  but  in  no  case  is  it  advisable  to 
plant  extensively  of  any  variety,  new  or  other- 
wise, until  a  trial  has  first  been  given,  as  both 
soil  and  situation  will  have  a  deal  of  influence  in 
results. HoRTus. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
AsPAEA(;ns  beds.— Owing  to  the  rainfall  Aspara- 
gus is  later  in  ripening  than  usual,  but  I  notice 
many  plants  have  ripened  the  seeds.  It  will  be 
well  to  cut  the  growths  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the 
seealings  if  allowed  to  remain  crowd  the  beds. 
The  old  system  of  allowing  the  seed  to  fall,  think- 
ing to  secure  a  thick  plant,  is  wrong  if  fine  grass 
is  desired.  Another  system  in  Asparagus  culture 
is  to  manure  beds  at  the  time  of  clearing  away 
the  top-growth.  This  is  not  needed,  and  though 
it  is  often  advised  for  light  soils,  I  would  prefer 
to  leave  the  beds  fully  exposed.  If  extra  cover- 
ing is  needed,  far  better  give  new  soil  in  the  way 
of  a  surface-dressing  of  loam  and  such  aids  as 
burnt  refuse,  wood  ashes,  and  old  mortar  rubble 
instead  of  manures,  which  keep  the  roots  cold 
and  very  wet,  causing  decay  of  the  lower  portion. 
In  heavy  land  the  aids  advised  above  are  bene- 
ficial, because  the  lighter  soil  enables  the  grass  to 
push  through  more  readily  and  encourages  sur- 
face roots.  The  plants  often  suffer  from  exces- 
sive wet  if  the  surface  roots  are  exposed.  Old 
plants  have  a  tendency  to  lift  themselves  out  of 
the  soil,  and  need  occasional  surface-dressings  of 
good  material,  and  in  heavy  land  such  aids  as 
bone-meal,  nitrates,  or  other  approved  fertilisers 
may  be  added  in  the  spring  before  growth  is 
active.  In  no  case  do  I  advise  animal  manures 
at  this  season.  If  food  is  necessary,  one  can  give 
it  in  two  or  three  months'  time  in  a  thoroughly 
decayed  condition,  and  a  little  fine  soil  from  the 
alleys  spread  over  the  manure  will  make  the  beds 
tidy.  Owing  to  the  drought  there  are  a  few 
blanks  in  the  younger  beds,  and  I  have  planted 
even  at  this  late  period,  as  now  the  gaps  are  easily 
seen.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  planting 
can  be  done  at  most  seasons,  at  least  from  now 
till  June,  and  though  the  spring  planting  is  much 
the  best,  at  that  date  there  is  a  lot  of  work  need- 
ing attention,  and  at  times  it  is  overlooked.  If 
planted  now  the  roots  should  be  made  firm,  and  a 
thin  mulch  of  light  material  placed  over  them. 
The  alleys  of  old  beds  should  be  hoed  and  made 
neat  and  all  weed  growth  cleared  away.  If 
desired,  the  sides  of  the  beds  may  be  lined  out  and 
out  down,  but  avoid  digging  or  deep  forking.  In 
fairly  good  soil  I  would  advise  beds  on  the  flat 
with  no  alleys  or  spaces  between,  allowing  2  feet 
to  3  feet  between  each  row  of  plants. 

Making  new  Asparagus  beds. — Now  is  a  good 
time  to  make  new  beds.  Of  course  much  depends 
upon  the  soil.  I  would  urge  the  importance  of 
new  beds  in  places  where  the  soil  is  poor  and  the 
growths  at  all  weak.  There  was  at  one  time  a  great 
liking  for  salt  dressings  for  beds  at  this  season,  but 
these  only  make  matters  worse.  Salt  is  better 
given  whilst  growth  is  active.  Recently  I  saw 
salt  advised  for  mixing  with  the  soil  for  new  beds, 
but  I  do  not  advise  it.  In  suitable  soil  good 
Asparagus  may  be  grown  at  no  great  cost.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  trench  and  manure  the  quarters 
for  new  beds,  as  the  soil  will  be  much  improved 
by  exposure  and  in  better  condition  to  sow  or 
plant  in  the  spring.  Those  who  can  plant  in  the 
spring  will  save  much  time.  I  sow  every  spring 
for  this  purpose.  If  seed  is  sown  for  permanent 
beds,  the  surface  soil  must  be  better  and  in  a  finer 
condition. 

Cauliflowers. — It  is  well  now  to  prepare  for 
the  spring  or  earliest  crop  in  the  open.  I  use 
hand-glasses  for  the  main  lot  of  plants,  these 
being  placed  on  a  warm  border,  sheltered  if  pos- 
sible, by  a  wall  or  houses.  I  place  nine  plants 
under  each  glass,  and  early  in  March  the  four 
corner  ones  are  left,  the  others  being  lifted  with  a 
trowel  and  planted  out,  these  forming  a  succes- 
sion to  those  under  the  glasses.     In  planting  it 


will  be  well  to  make  the  soil,  as  also  the  plants, 
firm.  The  grower  for  the  next  few  months  will 
ha\-e  a  lot  of  trouble  with  various  pests.  Slugs 
are  most  destructive,  and  it  will  be  well  to  use 
soot  freely.  At  times  mildew  is  troublesome,  and 
this  should  be  checked  at  once.  I  use  dry  wood 
ashes  mixed  with  sulphur.  In  an  earlier  note  I 
referred  to  the  importance  of  potting  up  a  good 
stock  of  plants.  These  should  not  be  left  any 
longer,  as  it  is  well  to  get  the  roots  round  the 
sides  of  the  pots  before  December.  I  plunge  the 
pot  plants  in  ashes  and  cover  over  to  throw  off 
heavy  rains.  Plants  may,  if  preferred,  be  pricked 
out  into  a  cold  frame,  but  they  do  not  plant  out 
so  well  as  from  pots,  as  in  hard  weather  they  do 
not  always  get  the  necessary  exposure,  getting 
drawn  and  tender. 

Potatoes. — I  notice  the  earlier  kinds  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  out  very  badly,  and  this  will 
necessitate  frequent  sorting  over,  lieeping  the 
tubers  as  cool  as  possible.  I  am  glad  to  observe 
there  is  scarcely  any  disease.  Puritan  and 
Beauty  of  Hebron  are  excellent  as  regards  quality 
this  season,  a  dry,  hot  summer  just  suiting  these 
kinds.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  growing  them  in 
well-drained  soil  and  not  under  the  drip  of  trees. 
I  have  referred  to  the  importance  of  keeping  all 
kinds  of  store  Potatoes  as  cool  as  possible.  In  my 
opinion  a  clamp  is  preferable,  as  the  temperature 
is  even  and  growth  not  so  quickly  excited.  All 
clamps  should  now  be  made  up  for  the  winter. 
Dryness  is  essential  to  good  keeping,  not  that  it 
is  necess-ary  to  have  the  tubers  dry  when  build- 
ing them  up,  but  enough  covering  to  prevent 
the  wet  entering  the  clamp  should  be  employed. 
Potatoes  only  just  lifted  after  the  heavy  rainfall 
will  need  more  sorting  and  care  than  those  lifted 
earlier,  as  disease  will  have  shown  itself.  Seed 
tubers  of  early  kinds  will  do  well  stored  in  shallow 
boxes  in  single  layers  placed  endways,  the  boxes 
being  placed  in  a  cool  place  with  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air. 

Bkoccoli. — The  early  varieties,  such  as  the  Pro- 
tecting, Michaelmas  White,  and  Walcheren,  are 
now  turning  in  freely.  The  first-named  is  the 
earliest.  Walcheren  is  very  good  for  November 
cutting,  but  needs  more  protection  than  the 
others,  as  the  flower  is  more  exposed.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  go  over  the  quarters  of  the  early  kinds 
and  draw  the  upper  leaves  together.  This  pro- 
tects the  heads.  All  later  kinds  are  growing 
away  freely — indeed  so  much,  that  I  have  hesitated 
to  check  growth  by  laying  the  plants.  It  will 
be  well  not  to  defer  the  laying  too  long,  as  the 
growth  this  autumn  being  so  soft,  I  fear  the  plants 
will  suffer  badly  in  severe  weather.  Should  the 
weather  remain  open,  I  intend  doing  this  work 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  In  sheltered 
places  laying  may  not  be  necessary,  but  in  the 
majority  of  gardens  it  is  well  to  do  this  work,  as 
a  smaller  head  is  preferable  to  none,  and  in  severe 
winters  the  exposed  stem  of  the  Broccoli  is  soon 
injured.  In  laying,  it  will  be  well  this  season  to 
take  every  care  of  the  roots,  owing  to  the  late 
growth,  and  to  build  up  the  soil  well  to  the 
leafage. 

Lettuce. — With  shorter  days  it  will  not  be  wise 
to  defer  the  housing  of  the  Lettuce  sown  in  July 
or  August  for  autumn  supplies.  In  my  case  the 
supply  is  much  less  than  usual,  as  I  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  seeds  to  germinate  owing 
to  the  heat  and  drought.  All  Lettuces,  either 
Cos  or  Cabbage,  that  are  nearly  full  grown  will 
feel  the  cold  more  than  small  seedlings,  especially 
if  the  plants  are  blanched.  I  would  advise  storing 
in  frames,  lifting  with  a  ball,  this  keeping  the 
plants  fresh  for  weeks.  Those  who  have  cool 
fruit  cases  may  store  in  these,  as  if  the  plants  are 
kept  dry  overhead  they  do  not  harm  the  trees.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  lift  into  shallow  boxes,  as  these 
can  be  moved  readily  and  are  soon  placed  under 
cover  in  severe  weather.  It  is  now  full  late  to 
plant  out  on  warm  borders,  but  the  work  has  been 
delayed,  owing  to  the  ground  being  so  dry.  I 
would  advise  planting  on  a  border  not  recently 
dug,  making  each  plant  firm  at  planting.  Many 
may  not  agree  with  my  advice  as  to  a  firm  root- 
hold  for  the  plants,  thinking  it  best  to  give   a 


liberal  supply  of  manure  previous  to  planting. 
Lettuce  needs  ample  food,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  from  now  to  March  there  will  be  little 
growth,  and  what  is  made  should  be  as  firm  as 
possible  to  stand  our  variable  climate.  I  rely 
upon  food  in  the  spring.  This  given  freely  in  the 
shape  of  a  good  fertiliser  or  a  top-dressing  of  fine 
manure  will  give  the  plants  the  food  required  at 
the  season  needed.  If  the  seedlings  are  of  a  fair 
size,  they  may  be  planted  in  rows  12  inches  apart 
and  6  inches  to  8  inches  in  the  row,  this  distance 
allowing  the  hoe  to  be  used  freely  in  mild 
weather.  I  make  various  shifts  to  get  a  supply. 
A  couple  of  rows  are  planted  at  the  foot  of  the 
Peach  borders,  and  these,  like  those  in  beds, 
require  attention  to  keep  slugs  away.  I  use  soot 
freely,  and  in  midwinter  it  has  been  necessary  to- 
place  a  circle  of  gaslime  between  the  plants  or 
outside  of  the  beds.  Those  who  have  a  good 
supply  of  spent  Mushroom  manure  will  find  this- 
a  grand  protection  in  severe  winters.  I  mulch, 
early  in  December  with  this  material  and  lose  very 
few  plants.  S.  M. 


NOTES   ON   PEAS. 


I  COMMENCE  with  sowing  in  orchard  house  the 
first  week  in  January  May  Queen,  American 
Wonder,  and  Excelsior.  May  Queen  was  the  first,, 
but  Excelsior  was  the  favourite.  The  first  week 
in  February  I  started  outside  with  Veitch's 
Exonian,  First  Crop,  which  does  well  here ; 
Gradus,  a  splendid  cropper  with  well-filled  pods  ; 
and  Sutton's  Selected.  For  second  crop  1  sow 
Duke  of  Albany  and  Stratagem,  and  for  third 
crop.  Prolific  Marrow,  a  great  favourite  ;  Magnum 
Bonum,  Perfection  Marrowfat,  and  Goldtinder,  a 
great  favourite  here.  Autocrat  does  well  here 
tor  autumn  use.  I  sow  this  the  third  week  in 
July,  and  May  Queen  in  August.— T.  C.  Gidley, 
Stoodleiijh  Court,  Tin  lioii,  Ikroii. 

As  in  the  case  of  Potatoes,   Peas    vary 

wonderfully  in  their  adaptability  to  different  soils 
and  situations.  I  sow  a  good  dwarf  early  variety 
on  a  well-prepared  south  border  respectively  in 
November  and  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  these 
furnish  the  earliest  and  latest  pickings.  The 
November  sowing  has  only  failed  once  in  sixteen 
years,  in  a  winter  when  the  glass  was  down  to 
zero  several  nights,  and  the  young  growth  just 
coming  away  from  the  seed  was  frozen  through. 
William  Hurst  and  Chelsea  Gem  are  the  two  best 
early  dwarfs,  there  being  nothing  to  choose 
between  them.  Daisy  is  my  best  second  early 
dwarf  Pea.  If  only  one  variety  could  be  grown 
this  would  be  selected.  Of  taller  varieties  in  the 
order  of  coming  in  my  best  are  Springtide, 
Criterion,  Sharpe's  (^)ueen,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 
These  are  sown  either  on  Celery  ground,  or,  fail- 
ing this,  in  shallow  trenches  with  plenty  of 
manure  well  dug  in.  Thrips  and  mildew  late  in 
the  season  are  the  worst  enemies.  For  small  gar- 
dens where  space  is  limited  I  should  recommend 
a  January  sowing  of  William  Hurst  and  Daisy 
monthly,  with  after  sowings  of  the  latter  until 
May  and  one  of  William  Hurst  in  June. — E.  BuR- 
RELL,  Claremoid. 

■ Great  strides  have  been  made  of  late  in 

the  introduction  of  new  kinds  having  a  dwarfer 
habit  with  a  distinct  marrow  flavour,  and  the 
cropping  qualities  have  not  been  lost  sight  of. 
For  the  past  few  years  I  have  tried  most  of  the 
new  varieties,  and  found  some  excellent  kinds 
well  worth  noting.  I  am  aware  there  is  no  merit 
in  mere  variety,  but  new  kinds  soon  find  their 
level,  and  will  be  grown  if  they  suit  the  soil  and 
crop  well.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  the  small  white 
Peas  with  a  thin  haulm  and  small  leafage.  They 
are  certainly  early,  but  they  lack  flavour,  and 
cannot  be  termed  good  cropping,  two  essential 
points  needed  in  Peas.  I  think  any  Peas  with 
pods  smaller  than  in  Chelsea  Gem  not  worth  grow- 
ing. This  is  not  a  general  opinion,  but  1  have 
carefully  tested  varieties,  and  see  no  value  in 
small  round,  white,  early  Peas  that  dry  up 
quickly  if  not  gathered  and  which  lack  flavour. 
Chelsea  Gem  is  an  excellent  early  variety  ditficult 
to  beat  for  crop  and  quiility.     It  is  equally  good 
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for  forcing  anil  for  an  autumn  supply.  May 
Quoon,  a  variety  of  more  recent  introduction,  has 
a  touch  of  the  marrow  blood,  and  is  in  my  opinion 
a  distinct  gain.  This  is  a  dwarf  variety.  Sown 
in  i)0ts  in  frames  I  have  gathered  it  early  in  May, 
and  from  the  open  ground  the  third  week  in 
favouralile  seasons.  This  I  consider  one  of  the 
best  of  the  new  types  and  one  of  the  best 
flavoured.  Bountiful  is  a  line  Tea,  and  well 
worth  noting,  as  it  is  valuable  for  autumn  sow- 
ing. It  is  ;il  feet  in  height  and  most  prolific. 
S|)ringtide  is  another  excellent  variety  for  early 
work,  and  what  is  so  necessary,  it  is  a  marrow 
Tea,  dwarf  and  remarkably  early,  and  a  very 
heavy  cropper.  For  .June  supplies  I  do  not  know 
of  any  variety  su])orior  to  (iradus,  a  really  line 
Pea.  At  tirst  it  liad  a  dilticulty  in  holding  its 
own,  as  some  very  inferior  stocks  were  sent  out, 
but  the  true  CSradus  is  one  of  the  best  introduc- 
tions of  late  years.  Another  of  the  newer  varie- 
ties is  Daisy,  a  second  early  and  a  good  com- 
panion to  Gradus.  This  is  a  splendid  cropper, 
equally  valuable  for  its  high  quality,  and 
it  appears  to  do  well  in  most  soils.  For 
quality  and  crop  one  must  include  Veitch's 
MaincVop.  In  the  same  category  comes  the 
older  Stratagem,  difficult  to  beat  for  flavour  and 
cropping.  Autocrat  is  excellent,  as  is  Peerless 
Marrowlat,  a  very  tine  Pea  with  grand  quality. 
The  old  Dr.  Maclean  is  still  one  of  the  best  Peas 
grown.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Veitch's 
Perfection.  Though  this  was  my  best  variety  in 
the  midlands,  I  now  fail  to  grow  it  well,  the  soil 
or  climate  not  being  suitable.  So  far  no  Pea  is 
superior  to  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  There  are  many  much 
larger,  but  t.aking  it  as  an  all-round  late  Pea  it  is 
still  one  of  the  best.  Many,  I  fear,  will  not  agree 
with  me  as  to  Duke  of  Albany,  a  variety  seen  at 
all  exhibitions.  I  fail  to  see  its  value  for  home 
supplies  ;  the  ([U.ality  is  inferior  to  that  of  many, 
and  the  pods,  tliough  large,  are  soon  over.  The 
following  are  my  best  early  kinds  :  Chelsea  Gem, 
Exonian,  Wdliam  the  First,  Excelsior,  Spring- 
tide, Daisy,  and  tJradus.  The  best  midseason 
kinds  are  Eureka,  Criterion,  Maincrop,  Perfec- 
tion and  Strat.igem,  and  for  later  supplies,  Dr. 
Maclean,  Autocrat,  Sharpe's  Queen,  Thomas 
Laxton,  Ne  I'lus  Ultra  and  Michaelmas.  The 
best  time  to  sow  for  an  autumn  supply  depends 
upon  the  soil  and  locality.  With  a  heavy  clay 
soil  earlier  sowing  would  be  a  necessity.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  the  country  the  sowing  could  not 
well  be  deferred  till  very  late  in  June,  whereas  in 
the  south  nearly  a  month  later  would  give  a  full 
crop.  I  have  had  Sturdy,  a  dwarf  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
good  well  into  November  in  the  north,  whereas 
further  south  late  Peas  mildew  badly  and  fail  to 
crop  much  after  September.  By  sowing  the  first 
earlies,  such  as  Chelsea  Gem,  May  (^>ueen  aud 
Exonian,  late  in  .July  I  have  had  good  crops.  No 
matter  what  variety  is  grown  late,  it  is  in  a 
measure  a  question  of  season,  position  and  soil. — 
O.  WvTHES,  Syon  GanUn.i,  B>-entford. 

I  find  the  following   Peas  answer  in   this 

garden,  keeping  up  a  supply  from  .June  until 
October,  or  later  if  autumn  is  good  :  Early  kinds. 
Lightning,  William  I.,  and  Wm.  Hurst ;  mid- 
season,  Duke  of  Albany,  Autocrat,  and  Strata- 
gem ;  autumn.  Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  and  Lightning.  I  sow  once  a  fortnight,  the 
last  sowing  being  madeabout  July  6. — Wvi.  Tottv, 
Bdja»l  Castle. 

I    grow    Chelsea    Gem    and   William    I. 

Improved  for  early  work,  Chelsea  Gem  coming  a 
few  days  earlier  on  the  same  border.  The  mid- 
season  varieties  are  all  well-known  sorts,  such  as 
Duke  of  Albany,  Telegraph,  Telephone,  Strati- 
gem,  and  for  latest  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Downie's 
Amateur,  a  Pea  which  gives  satisfaction  at  table 
and  as  a  cropper. — Iames  M.  Reid,  Eis/dne,  X./i. 

Peas  were  very  late  in  this  neighbourhood, 

it  being  June  24  before  I  gathered  the  first  dish 
out  of  doors.  In  frames  and  pots  under  glass  I 
have  grown  this  year  Chelsea  Gem,  Harbinger, 
Defiance,  and  American  Wonder.  These  I  con- 
sider first-class  varieties  for  forcing  under  glass. 
They  gave  some  fine  dishes  during  May  and  the 
early  days  of  .June.     For  early  crops  out  of  doors 


my  experience  and  observations  have  led  me  to 
select  Chelsea  Gem,  Defiance,  William  Hurst, 
and  William  I.  out  of  the  great  multitude  of 
early  Peas  so  highly  recommended  to  growers  as 
reliable  kinds  for  first  gathering.  Fjr  general  or 
second  crops,  the  varieties  tluit  find  favour  here 
are  Abundance,  Boston  Unrivalled,  Duke  of 
Alliany,  Marvel,  Stratagem,  Telephone,  Tele- 
graph, The  Duchess,  Criterion,  and  Veitch's  Per- 
fection. For  late  crops  I  grow  Downie's  Amateur, 
Autocrat,  and  No  Plus  Ultra. — John  M.vcki.nnon, 
TcrregkSy  Diiiiifrie.s,  N.B, 

The  best  Peas  with  me   are  William  I., 

Criterion,  Veitch's  Maincrop  (the  best  Pea  I 
know),  Autocrat,  Chelsonian,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 
The  best  early  Pea  is  Veitch's  Selected  Extra 
Early,  with  William  I.  to  follow.  The  best 
midse.ason  is  Veitch's  Maincrop,  and  Autocrat 
and  Chelsonian,  sown  here  the  last  week  in  June, 
give  a  late  autumn  supply. — Thos.  Shingles, 
ToHworth  Court,  Gloucester. 

Peas  do  remarkably  well  in  this  garden. 

For  the  tirst  crop  I  grow  First  Crop,  Sangster's 
No.  1,  and  William  I.  For  second  and  main 
crops  I  depend  on  Telephone,  Telegraph,  and 
Ebor.  The  last  I  think  very  highly  of  both  as  a 
cropper  and  for  quality.  I  sow  every  fortnight 
from  the  beginning  of  February  until  June  10, 
the  last  sowing  being  Telephone,  Telegraph,  and 
Hundredfold.  I  often  gather  Peas  until  the  end 
of  October  wlien  the  frost  does  not  cut  them  down. 
I  have  tried  a  good  many  varieties  of  Peas,  but 
find  the  above  all  that  can  be  desired. — W.  Priest, 
E(jlinton  Castle,  Ayr. 

M3'  first  early  was   May  Queen,  sown  on 

the  same  day  as  Chelsea  Gem  (an  improved  Wm. 
Hurst).  It  was  fit  to  pick  six  days  sooner.  Gradus 
has  done  well.  It  came  in  a  week  after  Chelsea 
Gem.  For  my  middle  and  main  crop  I  grow 
nothing  but  Veitch's  Perfection.  I  make  four 
sowings,  viz.,  at  the  beginning,  middle  of  March, 
end  of  March,  and  second  week  in  April.  For 
late  crops  I  grow  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  three  sowings, 
viz.,  middle  and  end  of  April,  and  second  week  in 
May.  For  the  two  last  sowings  I  make  trenches 
as  for  Celery,  sow  the  Peas,  and  cover  with 
plenty  of  rotten  manure.  Last  year  I  had  lovely 
Peas  in  October  from  these  sowings.  I  have 
tried  a  good  many  kinds  of  Peas,  but  have  yet  to 
find  any  equal  to  these. — C.  Foriibs,  Ansley  Hull, 
Tritmphujfon. 

I  consider  the  best  Peas  to  be  William  I., 

Exonian,  Duchess,  Daisy,  Supreme,  Autocrat, 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  I  consider  William  I.  the 
best  early,  being  a  week  in  advance  of  E.xonian, 
Duchess  the  best  midseason,  and  Autocrat  and 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  the  best  late  Peas.  The  best 
time  to  sow  late  I'eas  is  from  the  second  week  till 
the  end  of  .June.  Gradus  is  a  Pea  I  like,  com- 
bining the  pods  of  Duke  of  Albany  with  the  earli- 
ness  of  Exonian. — Frank  Singleton,  Thurnhill 
House,  Stalbricli/e,  Dorset. 

I   find   Bountiful   very   satisfactory  for  a 

first  crop;  at  the  same  time  (generally  early  in 
.January)  I  sow  Fillbasket,  which  follows  imme- 
diately. Fillbasket  may  not  be  so  sugary  as  one 
would  desire,  but  it  is  a  variety  I  cannot  afford  to 
be  without,  as  I  have  to  pick  by  the  bushel  at  a 
time  from  a  limited  space,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  so 
good  a  cropper  as  Fillbasket.  I  then  sow  at 
intervals  of  about  eighteen  days  such  sorts  as 
Satisfaction  and  Perfection.  Owing  to  the  long 
spell  of  dry  weather  midseason  Peas  had  a  bad 
time  of  it ;  still  I  had  good  gatherings  from 
Satisfaction  and  Perfection.  I  leave  off  sowing 
Peas  after  .June,  and  the  variety  I  finish  up  with 
is  Lite  (Jueen.  I  find  that  the  supply  of  late 
Peas  depends  much  on  the  weather.  A  good 
midseason  Pea  sometimes  proves  of  much  value  if 
sown  at  the  same  time  as  the  usual  last  croppers. 
Whilst  referring  to  Peas,  I  should  like  to  mention 
a  variety  known  as  Dwarf  Defiance,  a  small 
packet  of  which  was  sent  me  for  trijil.  Owing  to 
the  pressure  of  other  things  the  packet  was  over- 
looked until  May  11,  when  it  was  sown  on  poor 
soil,  and  beyond  giving  the  haulm  the  support  of 
a  few  short  sticks  the  Peas  .received  no  further 
care.      However,    the   crop  was    so    good,    and 


stood  the  drought  better  than  any  other,  that  I 
intend  to  depend  on  it  for  a  large  crop  next  year. 
The  Peas  are  large  and  plentiful,  in  very  hand- 
some pods,  which  are  easy  to  open. — Tiios. 
Pn'.MI:,  Shohiloii  Court,  Jlerefurilshin . 

The  best  early  Pea  for  this  soil  and  for 

keeping  up  a  good  supply  both  for  quantity  and 
quality  is  Dicksons'  JIarbinger.  It  is,  I  believe, 
the  best  early  Pea  grown.  I  have  .sown  it  the 
.same  day  as  William  I.,  and  gathered  both 
the  same  day.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper,  averaging 
eight  to  ten  large  Peas  in  straight  pods,  and 
of  delicious  quality.  Gradus  is  one  of  the  best 
S-fcet  Peas  grown.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  heavy 
cropper,  with  largo  pods  of  ten  and  eleven  Peas 
of  first-class  (luality,  eijual  to  Ne  Pius  Ultra. 
For  maincrop  and  late  use  I  grow  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  Autocrat.  I  sow  about  every  fortnight,  the 
last  sowing  about  .June  20.  The  last  sowing  is 
always  worth  risking.  Autocrat,  I  think,  is  the 
better  of  the  two  for  the  last  sowing,  being  a  little 
more  free  from  mildew. — A.  Grcbii,  Apiiltby 
Hall,  Athersloiie. 

I  have  grown  Chelsea  Gem  for  an  early 

this  year,  and  it  has  been  very  good.  I  have 
grown  Gradus  for  second  early.  Duke  of  Albany, 
Criterion,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  are  very  good. 
Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer,  sown  on  .June  .'5,  is 
the  best  for  late  crops. — E.  Simpson,  Wrolteslty, 
Wolverhamjitou. 

For  early  work  I  use  Chelsea  Gem   and 

William  Hurst,  following  with  William  I.  One 
of  the  best  I  have  tried  for  midseason  work 
is  Fertility,  a  grand  d.ark  green,  scimitar-shaped 
pod,  well  filled  with  Peas  of  good  flavour.  For 
late  work  I  have  found  none  to  beat  Autocrat 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  ;  the  former-named  I  prefer. 
Last  year  I  sowed  it  the  last  week  in  .June,  and 
was  picking  in  October. — W.  Fairbairn,  Wynn- 
stay,  ]luahon. 

The  Pea  crop  has  been  a  good  one.     My 

early  sorts  are  William  I.  and  Ringleader.  I  find 
nothing  better.  I  have  grown  the  following 
dwarf  Marrows  without  sticks  and  found  them 
excellent :  Harbinger,  Sutton's  Seedling  Marrow, 
Excelsior  and  Early  Marrowfat.  They  are  free 
bearers,  with  large  pods,  well  filled  and  of  good 
flavour.  I  strongly  recommend  those  new  dwarf 
Marrow  Peas.  Other  sorts  requiring  sticks  are 
on  an  average  about  3  feet  high,  and  are  Early 
Giant,  Magnum  Bonum,  Veitch's  Perfection  and 
Dr.  Maclean.  For  later  use  I  grow  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  (still  one  of  the  best  in  cultivation),  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh  and  Late  Queen.  My  early  Peas 
were  sown  in  February,  and  I  sowed  the  sorts 
named  fortnightly  from  April  to  the  first  week 
in  July. — James  Tegg,  Beirwood,  Wokimjham. 

The  following  I'eas  do  well  with  me  and 

are  the  best  this  year  :  Early,  William  Hurst 
and  Wdliam  I.  ;  midseason.  Prince  of  Wales,  Dr. 
Maclean,  Smith's  Bountiful,  Magnum  Bonum  and 
Conqueror ;  late,  Veitch's  Perfection,  Autocrat 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  I  sow  late  Peas  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  Juno.  After  that 
date  it  is  best  to  sow  early  sorts.  Autocrat,  sown 
the  last  week  in  May,  is  a  fine  Pea  for  gathering 
about  the  middle  of  August. — A.  Adstin,  Black- 
moor  Piirk,  Worce^-ster. 

The  varieties  which  I  find  to  answer  my 

purpose  and  keep  up  a  supply  from  the  last  week 
in  Slay  to  the  first  or  second  week  in  October 
inclusive  are  William  I.,  William  Hurst,  Ring- 
leader, Sangster's  No.  1,  Telephone,  Duke  of 
Albany  and  Alderman,  a  grand  Pea  for  cropping 
and  flavour.  For  succession  after  the  three 
named.  Dr.  Maclean  answers  well;  it  is  a  splendid 
cropper.  For  my  late  crop  I  grow  Veitch's 
Perfection,  which  I  gathered  last  season  in  the 
last  week  of  October.  I  find  in  this  district  that 
June  12  is  late  enough  to  sow  for  an  autumn 
supply.^D.  M.  McKiNNOx,  IC lewltrry. 

Such  old  varieties  as  Veitch's  Perfection 

and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  will  take  a  lot  of  beating,  both 
for  flavour  and  cropping,  although  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  a  first-class  new  sort  in  Autocrat. 
The  best  early  Peas  grown  by  me  here  are  Chelsea 
Gem,  Exonian  and  Earliest  Marrow.  For  mid- 
season,    Veitch's    Perfection,    Magnum    Bonum, 
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Daisy,  Advancer  and  Prince  of  Wales,  the  last  a 
fine  cropper,  but  a  little  deficient  in  flavour,  are 
the  best.  For  late  autumn  use,  Autocrat, 
Maclean's  Best  of  All,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Emperor  of 
the  Marrows  and  Clielsonian  are  the  best.  I  sow 
at  intervals  from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  middle 
of  June  for  autumn  supply. — A.  Kembee,  Ooyhld 
Hall  Oardctis,  Halvtead,  -^'s.s'e.r. 

The  best  early  Peas,  both  for  cropping  and 

flavour,  are  American  Wonder  and  William  I. 
The  best  Marrowfats  I  grow  are  Dulie  of  Albany, 
Telegraph,  Telephone,  JJr.  Maclean,  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  these  yielding  a  good  supply  into  late  in 
the  autumn.  The  best  time  to  sow  for  an  autumn 
supply  is  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  July  or 
last  week  in  June. — F.  Clarke,  Lovlher  Casth, 
Penrith. 

The    Peas    I  favour    here    are    Exonian, 

Gradus,  Duke  of  Albany,  Chelsonian,  and  Auto- 
crat. The  best  early  Pea  is  Exonian,  followed  by 
Gradus;  the  best  midseason  Peas  are  Duke  of 
Albany,  Chelsonian,  and  Autocrat ;  the  best  late 
Pea  is  Autocrat.  The  time  for  sowing  my  latest 
Peas  is  June  12.  Previous  to  that  date  I  sow  a 
row  or  more  as  soon  as  the  previous  crop  is  well 
through  the  ground,  which  means  a  sowing 
about  every  ten  days. — F.  Geeson,  Midhnrst. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  a  fit  state  to 

receive  the  seed,  I  put  in  a  few  rows  of  Veitch's 
Selected  Extra  Early,  which  I  have  found  the 
best  for  our  ground.  In  case  this  should  fail,  I 
sow  the  same  sort  again  with  Veitch's  Early 
Marrow  in  a  fortnight's  time  from  the  first  sow- 
ing. This  latter  sort  comes  into  use  a  few  days 
later  than  Veitch's  Selected  Extra  Early.  These 
are  the  two  best  early  Peas  I  am  acquainted 
with,  and  they  give  me  entire  satisfaction.  For  a 
midseason  Pea,  1  rely  almost  exclusively  on  Main- 
crop,  a  fine-flavoured  Pea,  good  cropper,  drought 
and  mildew-resisting,  and  in  every  way  satisfac- 
tory. For  continuing  the  supply  of  Peas  late  into 
the  autumn,  I  should  confine  myself  to  a  good 
strain  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  I  have  on  several 
occasions  gathered  nice  dishes  of  this  Pea  in 
November.  The  next  best  late  Pea,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  is  Autocrat,  which  I  have  grown 
now  for  several  years.  I  find  the  middle  of  June 
quite  late  enough  for  sowing  the  latest  batch  of 
Peas.  Even  tbis  is  sometimes  a  failure. — J. 
Easter,  Nostell  Priory  Gardenx. 

I     find     none     more     satisfactory     than 

William  I.,  Duke  of  Albany,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  hard  to  beat 
for  a  late  supply.  It  should  not  be  sown  later 
than  the  first  week  in  June  in  this  district. — J  as. 
FoLKARD,  Hand  Hutloii,  York. 

After  trying   many   varieties   of  Peas,  I 

depend  mostly  on  William  I.,  The  Duchess,  Duke 
of  Albany,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  I  have  grown 
Fertility  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  it  has 
proved  a  splendid  maincrop  Pea.  It  was  awarded 
X  X  X  at  the  Chiswick  trial  in  1895.  I  grow 
William  I.  for  first  crop  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  for  the 
last.  I  consider  this  the  best  of  all  Peas,  and 
generally  sow  it  about  the  second  week  in  June. 
J.  Turner,  Synnerton  Park,  Slorie. 

The  Peas  mentioned  below,  as  far  as  my 

experience  goes,  I  consider  amongst  the  best 
and  most  reliable  :  Veitch's  Selected  Extra 
Early,  William  I.,  William  Hurst,  Kentish 
Invicta,  Criterion,  Dr.  Maclean,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Veitch's  Perfection,  Maclean's  Best  of 
All,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Autocrat.  The  three 
last-named  sown  at  intervals  during  the  month  of 
June,  and  one  of  the  early  sorts — say  William  I. — 
sown  in  the  first  or  second  week  in  July,  should 
ensure  a  good  autumn  supply. — S.  Gray,  Rhydd 
Court,  Worcester. 

I  find  American  Wonder   the  best  early 

Pea.  Being  dwarf,  it  can  be  sown  under  a  wall  or 
in  any  warm  corner,  to  be  followed  by  William  I. 
and  Exonian  in  the  open  ground.  For  second 
early  I  grow  Champion  of  England  and  Hunting- 
donian  with  Veitch's  Perfection ;  and  for  late 
crops,  Autocrat,  British  Queen  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.  Of  the  above-named  kinds  I  grow  the 
largest  bulk  of  William  I.  for  the  early  crop, 
Champion   of    England   and   Huntingdonian   for 


second  or  main  crop,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  for  late, 
as  I  find  it  withstands  the  mildew  better  than  any 
other  variety.  As  I  require  a  large  quantity  of 
Peas,  I  find  it  best  to  grow  the  older,  hardier,  and 
tried  sorts.  But  for  special  dishes  some  of  the 
newer  varieties  are  better,  being  superior  in  size, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  thej-  are  so  in  flavour  or 
cropping.  Pea-growing  is  in  many  cases  a  ques- 
tion of  sticks,  and  where  good,  tall,  bushy  sticks 
are  not  obtainable  I  should  advise  growing  the 
dwarfer  kinds,  as  dwarf  varieties  well  supported 
would  be  more  productive  than  tall  ones  falling 
about  in  every  direction. — Geo.  Griffin,  Sleheeh 
Park,  JIa  rerfordwest. 

I  consider  Boston  Unrivalled,  Champion 

of  England,  Chelsea  Gem,  Gradus,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Autocrat,  and  Sharpe's  Queen  the  best  for  crop- 
ping and  flavour.  The  best  early  kind  is  Chelsea 
Gem ;  the  best  midseason,  Boston  Unrivalled, 
Autocr.at,  and  Gradus  ;  and  the  best  late,  Sharpe's 
Queen,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Walker's  Perpetual. 
I  find  nothing  gives  so  good  results  as  sowing 
at  two  different  times,  namely,  end   of  May,  and 


Unrivalled  is  proving  an  excellent  variety  with 
me. — Wm.  McDovvall,  Brechin  Castle  Gardenx, 
Forfarshire. 

The  best    Peas    here    are    May    Queen, 

Veitch's  Perfection,  Sharpe's  (,>ueen.  Eureka, 
Duke  of  Albany,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The  best 
early  kinds  are  May  Queen,  Chelsea  Gem,  and 
William  I.  The  best  midseason  are  Veitch's  Per- 
fection, Duke  of  Albany,  Eureka,  Sharpe's  Queen, 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The  best  for  autumn  use  are 
Ne  I'lus  Ultra,  Veitch's  Perfection,  and  Eureka. 
The  best  time  to  sow  for  autumn  use  is  the  first 
week  in  June. — Wm.  Chester,  Chatsicorih. 

I  find  Earliest  Marrow,  Peerless,  Ne  Plus 

Ultra,  Gradus,  Criterion,  Exonian,  Maincrop,  and 
Veitch's  Perfection  excellent  varieties  to  grow, 
as  they  combine  good  flavour  with  heavy 
cropping.  Earliest  Marrow  is  a  very  excellent 
kind.  It  comes  in  very  early,  is  of  medium 
height,  a  heavy  cropper,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
For  early  work  I  grow  Chelsea  Gem  for  the  first 
and  Sutton's  Marrowfat  Seedling,  a  large  Pea  of 
good   quality — both  of  these  being  dwarf  kinds  ; 


Hydrangea  paniculafa  grandiUora  at  St.  James's,  West  Malvern.    Fi'cm  a  photograph 
sent  by  Mr.  A.  Dean.     [See  p.  367.) 


again  about  June  10  or  June  12.  By  sowing  at 
these  times  I  usually  am  able  to  obtain  a  regular 
supply  till  the  frost  comes. — J.  Crook,  Forde 
AM  ley,  Chard. 

The  six  best  Peas  I  consider,  taking  into 

account  cropping  and  flavour,  are  William  I., 
Exonian,  Duke  of  Albany,  Gladiator,  Champion 
of  England,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The  best  early 
is  William  I.  ;  midseason,  Duke  of  Albany  ;  late 
varieties  for  autumn  bearing,  Autocrat  and  Ne 
Plus  Ultra.  The  best  time  to  sow  Peas  for  an 
autumn  supply  in  this  district  is  the  first  week  in 
June. — H.  Berry,  Ashhy  St.  Lerjers,  Rughy. 

The  Peas  I  find  suitable  for  keeping  up  a 

supply  during  the  season  are  Sangster's  No.  1, 
Al,  and  Early  Giant,  for  earl}'  use  ;  for  midseason, 
Boston  Unrivalled,  Stratagem,  Telephone,  Duke 
of  York,  and  Duke  of  Albany  ;  for  autumn  supply. 
Sturdy,  Late  Queen,  and  Latest  of  All.  By  sow- 
ing Latest  of  All  about  May  20  and  the  other  two 
varieties,  with  Duke  of  Albany,  ten  days  later,  I 
have  a  supply  till  frost  comes.  Duke  of  Albany 
I  consider  one  of  the  best    Peas,   and    Boston 


then  for  taller  kinds  in  the  open,  Extra  Early  is 
the  first,  Exonian,  Gradus,  and  Earliest  Marrow 
coming  in  about  the  same  time,  but  if  I  grew 
only  one  very  early  kind  it  would  be  Chelsea  Gem. 
As  a  midseason  Pea,  Veitch's  Perfection  is  still 
hard  to  beat.  Criterion  is  excellent  for  flavour, 
but  too  soon  over.  For  larger  kinds,  Maincrop, 
Early  Giant,  Peerless,  and  a  good  selection  of  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  are  among  the  best  and  most  useful. 
For  late  purposes,  Autocrat  I  find  the  best, 
together  with  Chelsonian,  a  fine  variety,  and  Late 
Queen  for  a  dwarf.  The  best  time  to  sow  must 
be  decided  by  the  locality  and  soil.  I  sow  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  July,  but  the  middle  of 
June  will  suit  most  places.  I  sometimes  sow 
Chelsea  Gem  and  Extra  Early  late  in  July,  and 
get  a  few  good  pickings  from  them,  but  al! 
depends  on  the  season. — J.  Hill,  Bahraham, 
Cambridge. 

Chelsea  Gem  is  the   finest  early  variety 

that  I  have  grown.  Exonian  comes  in  immedi- 
ately after,  and  is  an  excellent  sort.  For  a  main- 
crop,  Veitch's  Maincrop  and  Duke  of  Albany  are 
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hard  to  boat.  Autocrat  is  my  favourite  late  sort  ; 
the  pods  are  of  f;<""l  size,  the  Teas  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  it  soUIoni  grows  over  4  feet  in 
heiRht.  The  most  suitable  time  to  make  the  last 
sowinR  of  Peas  is  between  May  '20  and  May  '2.">  \u 
this  imrt  of  the  country.— James  Nk'ol,  HornJn/ 
Castle,  Hahtlf.  .   .        ,    ,,     - 

The  best  Peas,  in  my  opniion,  both   for 

cropping  and  good  flavour  are  Duke  of  Albany 
and  No  Plus  Ultra.  William  I.  I  consider  to  be 
the  best  early  Pea  for  all  purposes.  The  two 
above- named  I  consider  the  best  for  mid 
season,  with  Gladiator  and  Stratagem  for 
the  late  autumn  supply.  I  find  that  Peas 
sown  about  the  first  week  in  June  give  the 
best  results  for  autumn  cropping  in  this  dis- 
trict.—E.  Cii.MAS,  Alton  Towers  Gardens,  Stoke- 
on-  Tn  lit.     ^^^^_^^^^__^__^.^ 

Orchids. 


DENDROCHILUMS. 

The  Dutcli  botanist  Blume  established  this 
genus  a  good  many  years  ago  upon  a  species 
probably  not  now  in  cultivation,  and  after- 
wards added  to  it  the  kinds  mentioned  below. 
These  have  been  separated  by  more  modern 
botanists,  but  the  old  name  dies  hard,  and 
Platyclinis — the  newer  one — conies  slowly  into 
garden  use.  These  are  pretty  plants  when  well 
cultivated,  and  there  are  few  more  handsome 
objects  than  a  plant,  say,  of  D.  filiforme  or  D. 
glumaceum  with  iifty  or  a  hundred  of  the 
thread-like  racemes  of  golden  or  whitish  blcs- 
soms  hanging  in  rich  profusion.  Like  many 
other  tine  plants  they  are  too  often  judged  by 
the  size  of  the  individual  blossom  instead  of 
taking  a  well-cultivated  specimen  as  a  whole. 
All  are  pseudo-bulbous  epiphytes,  the  bulbs 
small,  bearing  usually  a  single  deep  green  leaf 
and  terminal  tlt>wer-spike.  They  are  natives  of 
some  of  the  warmest  regions,  and  consequently 
their  culture  should  not  be  attempted  unless  a 
nice  warmth  can  be  maintained  in  summer  and 
winter.  They  are  grown,  in  fact,  in  what  is 
termed  the  East  India  house,  but,  unlike 
many  of  the  Dendrobes  and  other  occupants  of 
this  structure,  they  are  frequently  growing 
•during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  there- 
fore must  not  be  subjected  to  resting  conditions, 
such  a.s  a  cool  and  dry  atmosphere.  This, 
with  one  of  the  species  at  least,  D.  Cobbi- 
anum,  is  needed  in  late  spring,  but  even 
this  kind  is  variable  in  its  season,  and 
to  be  at  all  successful  with  them  growers  must 
be  on  the  alert  and  treat  them  as  they 
need.  For  instance,  take  a  plant  flowering 
now  from  half  -  formed  growths,  the  spike 
appearing  of  course  in  the  centre  of  the  sheath- 
ing bract-like  processes  that  eventually  form  at 
the  base  of  the  bulb.  No  one  with  a  spark  of 
common  sense  would  think  of  drying  off  a  plant 
like  this,  but  would  rather  place  it  in  the 
warmest  house  and  endeavour  to  make  the  best 
of  an  unpleasant  season  for  Orchid  growth. 
Again,  in  spring  as  long  as  the  growths  keep 
dormant  there  is  no  need  of  undue  excitement, 
but  when  seen  to  be  on  the  move,  encourage 
them  by  all  reasonable  means. 

The  manner  of  flowering  makes  baskets  or 
suspended  pans  tlie  best  receptacles  for  the 
plants,  for  though  the  spikes  are  not  exactly 
pendulous,  they  have  when  so  grown  a  pretty 
arching  effect  that  would  be  lost  were  the 
plants  cultivated  in  pots  on  the  stage.  For 
compost  the  usual  peat  and  Sphagnum  mixture 
does  well,  and  the  drainage  should  have 
especial  attention.  Cover  the  crocks  with  a 
little  rough  Moss  and  allow  plenty  of  crocks  or 
charcoal  to  keep  the  compost  open.  Firm  it 
well  and  see   that  the  plants  cannot  possibly 


shift  about,  the  best  position  being  one  only 
slightly  raised  above  the  rim.  They  are  true 
epiphytes,  but  if  raised  very  high  a  dilliculty  is 
sometimes  found,  especially  by  amateur 
growers,  in  fixing  them.  Tlie  best  time, 
as  a  rule,  to  renew  the  compost  is  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  have  fallen,  for  the 
growths  are  then  partly  formed,  but  have 
not  begun  to  root  much,  if  any.  The  new  roots 
when  produced  have,  therefore,  the  benelit  of 
tlie  new  material,  and  given  hot  weather,  so 
that  a  stinuilating  temperature  can  be  kept  uji, 
tlie  growths  advance  rapidly.  In  a  high  tem- 
perature atmospheric  moisture  is,  of  course, 
quite  a  necessity,  and  under  these  conditions 
Dendrochiluiiis  revel.  Not  only  this,  butthrips, 
their  worst  of  all  insect  enemies,  are  very  un- 
comfortable and  as  a  rule  not  troublesome.  It 
is  when  a  jilant  or  two  is  kept  growing  slowly 
in  an  unsuitaljle  house,  where  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold,  drought  and  moisture  are  frc- 
qurnt,  that  these  busy  little  insects  get  their 
chance.  Regarding  root  moisture,  this  must 
be  abundant  as  long  as  the  growth  is  mov- 
ing, giving  enough  at  all  other  times  to  prevent 
shrivelling.     The  best  known  kinds  are — 

D.  Cor.iiiAXUJi,  an  autumn-flowering  species  of 
much  value.  The  spikes  rise  from  small  conical 
bulbs  and  are  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length,  the 
flowers  pale  yellow  with  a  deeper  lip.  It  comes 
from  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  Messrs.  Low 
and  Co.'s  collector  found  it  some  twenty  years 
ago.  It  is  named  after  Mr.  W.  Cobb,  of  Syden- 
ham. 

I).  Fii.iFOKME  is  a  delightful  species  also  from 
the  Philippines.  The  little  flowers  are  of  a  golden- 
yellow  tint.  They  have  been  not  inaptly  likened  to 
gold  filigree  chains,  and  one  seeing  the  plant  in 
flower  for  the  first  time  is  charmed  with  it.  Its 
flowering  season  is  June  and  July,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  introductions  of  the  indefatigable  collector 
Cuming,  who  found  and  sent  it  home  to  Messrs. 
Loddiges  in  1837. 

U.  liLUMACEUM  is  the  best  known  of  all,  and  a 
sweetly-scented,  beautiful  species.  The  spikes 
are  larger  and  longer  than  those  of  any  other 
kind,  of  a  yellowish  white  tint  that,  though  not 
very  showy  in  individual  flowers,  is  distinctly 
pretty  in  the  aggregate.  It  flowers  during  the 
early  spring  months,  and  was  introduced  at  or 
about  the  same  time  as  the  last-named  and  by 
the  same  firm  of  nurserymen,  with  whom  it 
flowered  in  1840. 

D.  u.N'f'ATUii  is  a  more  recently  introduced 
species,  having  been  imported  by  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  and  Co.  from  some  of  the  islands  about  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  In  colour  of  the  flowers  and 
also  in  habit  it  most  resembles  D.  filiforme,  but 
the  racemes  are  stouter  and  shorter,  not  so  ele- 
gant or  so  bright  in  colour. 


Angreecum  articulatum. — This  I  have  re 
centlj'  noted  doing  well  and  flowering  freely  in  a 
neighbouring  collection.  The  pretty  white  blos- 
soms on  stout,  arching  scapes  are  very  useful  just 
now,  but  this  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  its 
proper  flowering  season.  It  is  best  grown  in 
small  wooden  baskets,  as  advised  for  dwarf 
I'hahunopsids,  the  only  compost  necessary  being 
a  little  Sphagnum  Moss  and  charcoal  or  crocks. 
Keep  this  as  sweet  and  clean  as  possible,  and  give 
plenty  of  water  all  the  year  round,  only  avoiding 
a  soaked  condition  of  the  Moss  during  winter.  It 
was  introduced  from  Madagascar  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
and  first  flowered  about  1871. — H. 

Odontoglossum  Iiindleyanum. — This  is  a 
very  variable  species,  some  few  of  the  varieties 
being  very  poor,  but  a  good  form  of  it  is  a  really 
fine  garden  Orchid.  Such  an  one  I  noticed  during 
the  week  ;  it  had  a  spike  nearly  2  feet  in  length, 
the  individual  blossoms  being  about  .3  inches 
across,  pale  yellow  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  with 
one  large  and  several  smaller  brown  blotches. 
The  li[)  has  white  side  lobes,  the  centre  one  yellow 
and  brown.     It  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada,  and 


was  introduced  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
in  whoso  garden  at  Cliiswick  it  first  flowered  in 
1SU4.  In  habit  and  cultural  requirements  it  is 
almost  identical  with  0.  ciispum. — H.  R. 

Oncidium  concolor. — I  have  noted  this  pretty 
species  flowering  in  several  collections  quite 
recently,  and  of  course  entirely  out  of  season.  As 
a  cultivator  one  never  likes  to  see  Orchids  flower 
except  at  the  proper  time,  but  such  beautiful 
blossoms  as  these  would  be  very  acceptable  at  this 
time  of  year  were  it  its  due  season.  Probably  if 
this  species  were  introduced  in  large  quantities 
like  some  of  the  more  popular  Odontoglossums, 
for  instance,  we  should  see  it  in  flower  almost 
every  month  in  the  year,  and  as  I  have  before 
pointed  out  the  season  does  not  afl'ect  cool-house 
kinds  cjuite  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  those 
species  that  need  a  dry  and  wet  period  of  rest  and 
growth  respectively.  O.  concolor  requires  perhaps 
as  regular  a  temperature  all  the  year  round  as 
any  Orchid  in  existence,  itshal^itat  being  quite  an 
alpine  one  on  the  Organ  Mountains  of  Brazil.  All 
available  light  in  winter  and  a  constantly  cool, 
shady  and  moist  hous"^  for  its  summer  treatment 
suit  it  perfectly. — H.  K. 

Cycnoclies  chlorochilon. — There  is  a  very 
considerable  difference  in  the  flowers  on  various 
plants  of  this  fine  Orchid,  some  occurring  only  a 
few  on  the  spike,  but  large  individually  ;  others 
smaller,  but  occurring  in  larger  numbers.  All 
have  the  same  typical  column,  from  which  the 
popular  name  of  Swan's-neck  Orchid  has  been 
given,  and  the  colour  varies  only  a  shade  or  two, 
being  a  lighter  or  darker  yellow  in  diS'erent 
plants.  The  blossoms  on  some  plants  are  pleas- 
antly scented  ;  in  others  there  is  little  scent. 
Its  culture  is  not  diiiicult,  the  principal  points 
being  to  grow  it  strongly  by  potting  or  basket- 
ing— the  latter  for  preference — in  a  sound  and 
substantial  compost  which  will  retain  the  abund- 
ant moisture  the  roots  delight  in.  A  good  pro- 
portion of  loam  may  with  advantage  be  added  to 
the  usual  mixture  for  epiphytal  plants,  the  drain- 
age must  have  special  attention,  and  in  planting 
see  that  the  large  heavy  bulbs  have  some  support 
until  roots  are  freely  produced.  Water  freely  at 
the  root  while  growing,  but  if  overhead  sprinkling 
is  practised,  see  that  the  water  does  not  lodgo  in 
the  forming  growth.  Though  deciduous,  the 
foliage  should  be  retained  as  long  as  possible 
and  the  plant  kept  well  up  to  the  light  in  autumn. 

Cjrpripedium  insigne  Chantini. — This  is 
usually  among  the  earlier  of  the  insigne  varie- 
ties to  open,  and  certainly  one  of  the  best. 
The  flower  is  not  perhaps  as  a  rule  so  large  as 
that  of  C.  i.  Maulei,  but  it  is  better  set  up,  has  a 
broader  and  better  formed  dorsal  sepal,  and  the 
white  marking  runs  nearly  to  the  base  on  each 
side,  the  purple  spots  coming  about  half  way  up 
in  the  centre.  Like  many  others  of  this  class,  it 
is  not  seen  in  ics  best  form  in  weak,  half-starved 
plants,  such  as  are  common  in  many  collections  ; 
to  grow  it  well  it  requires  very  liberal  treatment, 
and  until  the  plants  reach  specimen  size  they 
should  be  repotted  at  least  once  in  two  years.  I 
have  frequently  had  flowers  of  this  and  other 
varieties  sent  me  with  queries  as  to  what  was 
wrong,  the  flowers  being  only  about  half  the 
normal  size  and  very  poor  in  colour.  This  was  in 
most  instances  due  to  nothing  else  but  starvation 
treatment.  The  plants  must  be  grown  in  good 
loam  fibre,  peat,  and  chopped  Sphagnum,  these 
being  kept  open  by  the  addition  of  crocks  and 
charcoal.  The  drainage  should  be  free  and  the 
water  supply  ample  all  the  year  round.  Grow  it 
in  a  moist  greenhouse  temperature,  and  when  the 
growth  is  complete,  place  the  plants  in  a  good 
light  and  bring  them  on  in  batches  for  flowering. 
— H. 

Trichosma  suavis. — I  noticed  some  very  fine 
plants  of  this  species  recently,  and  it  is  apparently 
getting  far  more  plentiful  and  better  cultivated 
than  formerly.  There  are  fewer  of  the  short  un- 
developed growths,  and  consequent  weak  flower- 
spikes,  that  hardly  show  above  the  foliage.  This 
is  caused  l)y  the  plants  being  starved,  and  is  also 
frequent  upon  plants  not  properly  established  or 
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otherwise  weak.  When  it  is  evident  that  the 
flower-spilses  are  not  going  to  lent^then  properly, 
they  should  be  pinched  out,  as  it  is  useless  wast- 
ing the  energies  of  the  plants  upon  unsightly 
abortive  ■  looking  flowers.  The  plant  is  very 
nearly  related  botanically  to  the  Cu-logynes,  and, 
like  these  popular  plants,  delights  in  a  very  free 
and  open  compost.  The  peculiar  roots  appear  to 
me  to  have  a  strange  affinity  for  Sphagnum  Moss, 
and  rather  more  of  this  than  peat  may  with  ad- 
vantage be  used  in  its  cultivation,  adding  thereto 
plenty  of .  large,  rough  lumps  of  charcoal.  The 
tiabit  of  the  plant  is  to  grow  in  a  close  tuft,  and 
consequently  it  takes  a  number  of  years  to  make 
a  large  specimen.  The  best  position  for  it  is  in 
quite  a  cool  house,  with  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture  during  the  whole  of  the  year,  excepting 
just  when  the  flowers  are  open.  Its  native  home 
IS  high  up  on  the  Khasia  Hills,  and  here  it  was 
discovered  by  Gibson  when  collecting  Orchids  for 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  1837. — H.  R. 


VANILLA  PLANIFOLIA. 

The  blossoms  of  this  Orchid  are  rather  unattrac- 
tive, but  it  is  the  most  useful  of  the   very  few 
species  that  have  an  economic  value  as 
distinct  from  their  flowering  qualities. 
The  pods,  obtained  by  artificial  fertilisa- 
tion, are  in  reque  st  tor  flavouring  ;  they 
have  a  rich  aroma  when  fully  ripe,  which, 
however,  they  soon  lose  to  a  great  ex- 
tent unless  means  are  taken  to  prevent 
it.     Imported  pods  arrive  as  a  rule  in 
protective  material,  as  tinfoil   or  lead, 
and   probably  this   would  answer  well 
for  cultivated  specimens.     I  lately  saw 
a  fine  lot  of  large  pods  in  one  of  the 
houses  at  Syon  House,  where  the  plant 
is  very  successfully   cultivated.     They 
are  in  bunches  of  five  or  six,  and  many 
of   them  are   7  inches  and  upwards    in 
length.     It  would  make  an   interesting 
plant  for  amateurs   to  grow,  especially 
those  who  have  back  walls  and  similar 
places  at  present  bare  of  foliage  or  any- 
thing else.      To  get  plenty  ot  fruit  the 
position  must  not  be  too  heavily  shaded 
or  dark.  As  freedom  of  flowering  depends 
largely  upon  the  growth  being  solid  and 
hard,  the  plants  need  only  be  very  lightly 
shaded  at  any  time,  while  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  the  glass  above  them 
should   be  clean,  and  every  ray  of  light 
possible  should  reach  the  plants.     The 
method   of    procedure   at   Syon  is    ap- 
parently  to  bring  on  plenty  of  young 
wood  by  planting  young,  healthy  pieces 
and   cutting   away  some   of    the    older 
shoots.      Anyone    wishing   to    cover    a 
wall  quickly  could  not  do  better  than 
obtain     a     few     healthy,     well-rooted 
young   plants    and   prepare  a    narrow 
Dorder,  say    about   (j  inches   wide,   for 
ti  eir  reception.     This  may  be  bricked, 
or  the   plants  may  be   set  in   boxes  or 
troughs  made  for  the  purpose.     There 
must  be  an  outlet  for  superfluous  water, 
and   in    addition    abundance    of    clean 
broken  crocks  for  drainage,  as,  though 
roots   are  plentifully  produced,  only   a 
few  of  these  enter  the  lower  compost, 
those  higher  up  preferring  to  take  hold 
of  a  brick  wall  or  anything  that  happens  to  come  in 
their  way.  Personally,  I  like  to  establish  the  young 
plants  in  small  pots  before  setting  them  out,  as 
1  have  found  in  a  few  cases  when  planted  just  as 
cut  off  that  they  did  not  start  regularly.     1  have 
found,  too,  that  a  little  additional  warmth  after 
they  are  cut  from  the  parent  plant  gives  them  a 
start,  and  this  is  easily  provided  when  pots  are 
used  at  first.     Where  a  little  bottom-heat  can  be 
turned  on  under  the  border  or  boxes,  there  is  not, 
of  course,  so  much  need  for  it.     After  planting,  a 
brisk  temperature  may  be  kept  up  and  plenty  of 
growth  got  into  the  plants  by  early  closing  and 
judicious  use  of  tire-heat.   The  night  temperature 
should  be  kept  up  to  ti;j°  on  cold  nights  by  fire- 
heat,   advancing  this   by  degrees    as    the  days 


lengthen.  By  April  or  May  a  few  flowers  may  be 
produced,  and  these  should  be  fertilised.  If  a 
good  set  can  be  obtained,  it  is  as  well  not  to  set 
any  after  midsummer,  and  a  slightly  dry  atmo- 
sphere should  be  maintained  in  the  house  until  the 
pods  begin  to  swell.  Then  push  on  the  moisture 
and  warmth  until  the  end  of  August,  when  a 
slight  diminution  in  the  latter  may  be  made.  The 
plants,  as  they  grow,  need  some  support,  of 
course,  and  this,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wythes' 
plants,  is  eft'ected  by  running  wires  horizontally  at 
a  distance  of  4  inches  or  so  from  the  wall.  Their 
very  thriving  appearance  and  the  large  number  of 
pods  produced  prove  the  treatment  accorded  to 
be  correct.  H.  R. 


Masdevallia  racemosa. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct  of  Masdevallias,  a  plant  not  by  any 
means  common  in  cultivation,  and  one  that  would 
be  well  worth  importing  in  quantity  if  it  could  be 
done.  The  plant,  instead  of  producing  single- 
flowered  scapes,  throws  up  a  tall  semi  -  erect 
raceme  carrying  a  dozen  or  more  bright  orange- 
crimson  flowers,  each  about  IJ  inches  across. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada,  and  was 


chaste  and  beautiful  little  bloom,  and  a  welcome 
addition  to  any  collection  of  Orchids.  Here  it 
does  remarkably  well  in  a  house  devoted  princi- 
pally to  Ferns,  but  containing  also  such  Orchids 
as  Odontoglossum  grande,  O.  citrosmum,  and 
several  of  the  larger-growing  Cymbidiums.  Many 
growers  do  it  well  in  the  Cattleya  house,  proving 
that  it  likes  more  heat  than  most  Odontoglots.  | 
The  plants  should  be  placed  in  medium-sized  f 
pans  or  baskets  and  suspended  near  the  roof, 
where  they  get  the  full  advantage  of  light  in 
winter  and  the  best  of  the  air  currents  in  summer. 
O.  Krameri  and  its  varieties  are  natives  of  Costa 
Rica,  whence  M.  C.  Kramer  sent  the  typical  plant 
to  ilessrs.  Veitch  in  ISGS. — H.  R. 

Cattleya  Bowringiana. — I  noticed  a  finely- 
flowered  specimen  of  this  pretty  Cattleya  at  Syon 
House  the  last  week  in  September,  this  being  a 
good  deal  earlier  than  its  usual  flowering  season. 
The  plant  had  evidently  been  in  bloom  some 
time,  and  for  a  place  so  near  the  metropolis  it 
is  doubtless  a  great  advantage  to  have  it  flower- 
ing thus  early.  The  delicate  flowers,  so  bright 
and  effective,  are,  of  course,  of  the  utmost  value 
during  dull  November,  but  it  is  better  to  have 


Water  Lilies  in  lower  ponds  at  St.  James's,  West  Malvern. 
Mr.  A.  Dean.    (See  y.  367.) 


From  a  photograph  sent  hy 


named  by  Dr.  Lindley  from  specimens  collected 
many  years  before  it  was  introduced  to  cultiva- 
tion, as  far  back  as  1S39  in  fact.  The  first  living 
plants  that  reached  this  country  were  collected 
by  Mr.  Carder  in  188.3,  and  it  is  now  seldom  seen 
in  any  quantity.  Its  culture  does  not  dift'er 
materially  from  that  given  to  other  Masdevallias, 
as  it  thrives  in  a  cool,  moist  house  all  the  year 
round,  likes  a  thin  compost  and  a  regular  water 
supply. 

Odontoglossum  Krameri  album. — I  have 
noticed  some  nice  plants  of  this  in  flower  during  the 
week,  and  this  pretty  variety  seems  to  be  getting 
more  plentiful.  In  place  of  the  pale  purple- 
rose  of  the  typical  flowers  the  variety  has  them 
pure  white  with  only  a  yellow  centre  in  the  lip,  a 


them  in  September  than  have  them  ruined  by  the 
fog  at  the  later  date.  Some  two  or  three  years 
ago  I  mentioned  plants  of  this  species  that 
I  had  seen  doing  well  under  warmer  conditions 
than  are  usually  given  it,  and  the  only  fault  of 
the  warmer  treatment  is  that  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced too  early.  In  country  districts  where  the 
air  is  pure  even  November  fogs  are  not  to  be 
feared,  but  it  is  quite  diffeient  near  London.  I 
have  noticed  that  many  of  our  most  successful 
growers  in  the  latter  neighbourhood  repot  their 
l^lants  before  flowering,  when  the  young  roots 
are  only  just  appearing,  a  proceeding  that 
suits  the  plants  well,  but  it  is  bad,  perhaps,  for 
the  flowers.  I  can  confidently  recommend  ama- 
teur growers  around  London  giving  this  species 
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rather  more  warmth  than  the  majority  of  Cat- 
tleyas,  for  the  reason  noted  above  ;  it  will  not 
harm  the  plants  in  the  slightest  degree.  They 
are,  in  fact,  all  the  better  for  it,  while  those 
country  readers  who  have  a  difliculty  in  keeping; 
up  a  display  in  autumn  will  also  Hnd  it  to  their 
advantage.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Honduras, 
and  was  introduced  about  fourteen  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son=.  — H. 

Oncidium  loxense. — I  recently  noted  this 
uncommon  species  in  flower,  and  this  is  much 
later  in  the  season  than  I  have  seen  it  before. 
The  spiko  was  about  44  feet  in  length  and  the 
individual  Howers  upwards  of  3  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  the  0. 
macranthum  section.  It  comes  from  Ecuador, 
and  thrives  in  company  with  cool  house  kinds 
generally,  liking  a  fairly  large  pot  and  a  very 
rough,  open  compost  consisting  of  peat,  Moss, 
and  roughly  broken  charcoal  and  crocks.  Though 
discovered  as  far  back  as  184"2,  it  was  probably 
never  in  cultivation  until  quite  recent  years,  and 
is  even  now  a  rare  plant. — H. 


Destroyers. 


BEES   AND  FRUIT. 

TiiK  correspondence  published  last  week  makes 
it  quite  clear  that  in  some  localities  bees  have 
given  trouble  as  attackers  of  fruit.  Lest,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  thought  that  the  evidence  is 
all  on  one  side,  I  will  ask  you  to  be  good  enough 
to  publish  the  letter  from  a  resident  in  Hereford- 
shire which  I  enclose,  typicil  of  others  which 
have  been  kindly  sent  me.  It  will  be  seen  that 
bees  differ  widely  in  this  respect,  an  interesting 
peculiarity  owing,  doubtless,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Archer-Hind,  to  the  varying  conditions  of  their 
natural  food  supply.  Next  to  the  preserx  ation  of 
a  healthy  and  fertile  queen,  the  leading  instinct 
of  the  honey-bee  is  the  storage  in  abundant  quan- 
ties  of  the  sweet  and  aromatic  nectar  produced 
by  many  flowers  for  its  benefit,  or  that  of  other 
fertilising  insects.  For  this  nectar  the  sub-acid 
juice  of  our  ordinary  fruits  must  be  but  a  sorry 
substitute,  and  its  storing  quahties  even  when 
ripened  in  the  hive  are  probably  indiSerent.  The 
past  year  has  been  in  many  places  very  unfavour- 
able to  the  production  of  honey,  and  in  the  absence 
of  flower-nectar  bees  have  been  driven  to  collecting 
honey-dew.  This  is  of  two  kinds,  one  being  an 
exudation  from  the  leaves  of  various  trees  under 
unhealthy  conditions,  the  other  a  secretion  of  leaf- 
juices  by  aphides.  This  latter  is  the  source  of 
the  black,  mawkish,  so-called  honey  which  has 
been  produced  this  season  in  many  districts.  It 
is  probably  no  more  palatable  to  bees  than  to 
human  beings,  and  on  this  supply,  in  its  turn, 
failing,  they  are  led  to  attack  fruit.  With  me,  no 
honey-dew  was  collected,  and  although  my  hives 
were  close  by  walls  on  which  Peaches,  Figs,  &c., 
could  with  great  difficulty  be  preserved,  owing  to 
the  persistent  attacks  of  wasps  and  blue-bottle 
flies,  the  bees  remained  as  usual  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  fruit,  and  while  the  greenhouse  often 
contained  many  bees,  the  vinery  next  door  was 
free  from  them.  It  may  be  confidently  expected 
that  in  a  year  less  unfavourable  to  our  honey 
gatherers,  few  gardeners  will  have  to  complain  of 
their  depredations,  which,  indeed,  are  a  small 
matter  when  we  consider  that,  in  addition  to 
their  great  value  as  fertilising  agents,  we  are,  as 
modern  science  teaches  us,  indirectly  indebted  to 
these  useful  insects  and  their  kindred,  under  a 
kindly  Providence,  for  the  wealth  of  brilliant 
flowers  that  adorn  our  gardens. — H.  .1.  0. 
W.tLKKR  (Lt.-Col. ),  Leeforcl,  BmlUicjh  StUterlon. 

"For  at  least  twenty  years  I  have  kept  bees,  and 
now  have  fifteen  hives.  I  am  passionately  fond 
of  my  garden  and  spend  all  my  spare  time  there. 
I  grow  (Irapes  and  Peaches  in  my  houses,  and 
outside  I'eaches,  Apricots,  Figs,  Plums,  (Jreen 
Gages,  Pears,  and  Apples  in  quantity,  but  never 
once  have  I  seen  a  bee  attack  them.  My  gardener 
says,  '  I  never  saw  bees  attack  fruit,  and  they 
have  plenty  of  chance  here,  but  I  will  take  more 


notice  in  future.'  All  I  can  say  is  that  here,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  a  libel  on  the  bee." — Siknckr  H. 
IJii'KiiAM,  Uiuleri/own,  Ledhii)-;/. 

■  The  notes  that  have  appeared   in    The 

•  Jahden  anent  these  are  interesting,  especially  to 
those  who,  like  myself,  keep  several  hives.  For 
several  seasons  I  have  found  bees  attack  the 
Plums.  In  my  own  case  they  have  not  injured 
any  fruit  but  Plums.  When  they  take  to  them 
they  aro  severe.  I  have  noticed  bees  never  touch 
fruit  as  long  as  they  can  obtain  honey  from 
flowers.  I  am  under  the  impression  they  are  from 
hives  where  the  store  of  honey  is  low,  or  where 
the  honey  has  been  taken  from  them.  I  con.sider 
bees  useful  in  the  garden,  and  if  more  were  kept 
we  should  not  hear  so  much  of  fruit  setting  badly. 
— J.  Croiik. 


Bullfinches  and  Gooseberry  trees.— Bull- 
finches are  so  numerous  in  the  much-wooded 
neighbourhood  of  Oundle,  Northamptonshire,  as 
to  be  a  perfect  nuisance  to  gardeners  and  cot- 
tagers. All  manner  of  preventive  methods  have 
to  be  adopted  in  order  to  save  Gooseberry  buds 
from  destruction.  But  even  supposing  the 
Gooseberry  trees  to  be  saved,  there  are  certain 
Plums  these  birds  are  very  partial  to,  and  these 
easily  fall  a  prey  to  (hem.  In  infested  districts  it 
is  very  little  use  planting  the  Cherry  Plum,  as 
bullfinches  make  such  a  raid  on  the  buds.  In  spite 
of  the  frequent  pleas  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  bullfinch,  one  cannot  wonder  at  the  gardener 
or  cottager  shooting  it. — C. 

Earwigs. — In  answer  to  a  query  as  to  the  best 
means  to  be  employed  for  the  destruction  of  ear- 
wigs, I  regret  my  inability  to  oflfer  any  other 
remedy  than  traps  of  various  descriptions  used  as 
early  in  the  season  as  possible.  My  remarks  were 
directed  solely  to  their  attacks  on  wall  fruit.  On 
old  walls,  however,  that  bear  the  scars  of  nearly 
200  years,  earwigs  are  very  numerous,  and  in  nine 
seasons  out  of  ten  I  should  hardly  have  a  sound 
Peach,  Nectarine  or  Apricot  if  they  were  not 
trapped  immediately  they  make  their  appearance. 
This  early  trapping  is  the  secret  of  success  so  far 
as  walls  are  concerned.  I  left  it  one  season  until 
the  fruit  was  approaching  the  ripening  stage,  and 
although  thousands  of  the  insects  were  then 
destroyed,  there  appeared  to  be  no  end  to  their 
numbers,  and  most  of  the  fruit  was  tapped.  After 
that  experience  I  have  invariably  placed  the  traps 
in  position  early  in  July,  and,  as  stated  in  the 
note,  very  nearly  a  clean  sweep  is  made  of  them 
before  the  softening  of  the  fruit.  Where  the 
giant  Reed  ( Arundo  donax )  is  available,  it  is  prefer- 
able to  Bean  stalks  as  a  trap.  Short  lengths  of 
the  former  preserve  their  straightness,  and  the 
interior  being  smooth  the  insects  are  the  more 
easily  dislodged.  Writing  of  insects  reminds  me 
to  note  in  connection  with  wasps  that  nearly  one 
hundred  nests  have  been  destroyed  within  a  half- 
mile  radius,  taking  the  garden  as  a  centre. — E. 

BURRELL. 


A  note  from  the  S.W.  of  Scotland.— The 

weather  here,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days, 
about  the  l.'ith,  llith  and  17th  of  October,  when  a 
bitter  east  gale  prevailed,  doing  much  injury  to 
exposed  plants,  has  been  very  mild.  To  day 
(Oct.  'J.*!)  Hydrangeas  and  such  hardy  Fuchsias  as 
Riccartoni,  coccinea,  and  M.  Lemoine's  new 
hybrid.  Bouquet,  are  still  in  bloom  with  the  little 
F.  pumila.  Cistus  corbariensis  is  yet  in  flower 
together  with  a  few  single  and  double  Helianthe- 
mums.  Roses  are  in  bloom,  among  them  the  old 
double  white,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Alister 
Stella  Grey,  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire  and  others. 
Autumn  Crocuses  and  double  Meadow  Saffrons 
are  plentiful.  Phloxes  are  yet  in  bloom  with 
Japanese  Anemones,  a  number  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  and  Moon  Daisies.  Phygelius  capensis 
is  finer  than  earlier  in  the  season.  Erica  carnea 
has  begun  to  show  colour  and  promises  well  for  an 
early  bloom.  Galanthus  cilicicus  is  well  through 
the  ground,  and  Mr.  Whittall's  new  giant  Snow- 
drop is  also  showing.  Eccremocarpus  scaber  is 
still  flowering,  and  near  by  some  of  the  Clematises 
are  covered  with   their  feathered  seeds.     In  the 


rock  garden  Plumbago  Larpenta;  is  yet  bright,  and 
Erodium  supracanum  gives  a  few  of  its  delicately 
coloured  flowers.  Here  and  there  are  little 
patches  or  spots  of  colour,  with  late  flowers  or 
second  blooms  on  al  pines,  and  the  bright  green  of 
the  foliage  of  many  of  those  is  very  pleasing. 
Dahlias,  Tropa'olums  and  Sweet  Peas  are  not  yet 
cut  down  and  annuals  are  still  in  bloom. — S. 
AitNoTT,  Carstthorn ,  by  ]himfrie->i,  N.B. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— During  the 
past  fortnight  there  has  not  been  a  single  unsea- 
sonably cold  day  and  only  one  cold  night,  so  that 
the  warm  period  known  as  "  St.  Luke's  little 
summer,  "  which  often  occurs  in  the  latter  halt  of 
October,  may  bo  said  to  have  been  unusually  well 
marked  this  year.  On  the  cold  night  in  question 
the  exposed  thermometer  showed  iV  of  frost, 
making  this  the  coldest  night  as  yet  this  autumn. 
My  Dahlias  were  only  very  slightly  injured  by 
this  frost,  just  a  few  of  the  upper  leaves  being 
discoloured  by  it.  At  1  foot  deep  the  ground  is 
now  about  1"  warmer,  and  at  2  feet  deep  about 
'A"  warmer  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell  on  two 
days  to  the  total  depth  of  rather  more  than  half 
an  inch.  On  the  Ist  the  sun  .shone  for  seven 
hours,  which  is  a  high  record  for  a  November 
day.  The  past  month  was  the  warmest  October 
of  which  I  have  here  any  record.  Ojtober,  188(i, 
was,  however,  very  nearly  as  warm.  As  regards 
temperature,  the  most  noteworthy  feature  was 
the  number  of  warm  nights  and  the  absence  of 
unusual  cold  on  any  of  them,  the  exposed  ther- 
mometer at  no  time  indicating  more  than  3°  of 
frost.  Rain  was  measured  on  fifteen  days  to  the 
aggregate  depth  of  2J  inches,  which  is  nearly  half 
an  inch  below  the  average  for  the  month.  In 
the  same  month  in  1891  the  fall  was  8  inches. 
The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  '2\  hours  a  day, 
or  about  an  hour  a  day  less  than  the  October 
mean. — E.  M.,  Berlhamsted. 


Societies  and   Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

Floral  Committee. 

On  Monday  last  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  floral  committee,  when  Mr. 
T.  Bevan  occupied  the  chair.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, there  was  a  fairly  full  attendance  of  mem- 
bers, and  a  considerable  amount  of  work  was  done 
in  adjudicating  upon  the  number  of  exhibits  sub- 
mitted. The  principal  contributions  came  from 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  N.  Molyneux,  W. 
Wells,  W.  J.  Godfrey,  R.  Owen,  H.  J.  Jones,  W. 
Seward,  H.  Weeks,  and  several  others,  whose 
total  made  a  very  excellent  display,  and  it  was  a 
subject  of  remark  that  there  was  a  high  standard 
of  quality  in  all  the  exhibits. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  as  under — 

CHRVSANTIlEMnM    SiR     HERBERT    KITCHENER. — 

A  very  large  .lapanese,  with  medium-sized  florets  ; 
colour  bright  golden-chestnut-bronze,  with  a  gol- 
den reverse  ;  florets  long  and  drooping.  Staged 
by  Mr.  R.  Owen. 

Chkvsantiiemum  .Tohn  Miles. — An  incurved 
flower,  very  perfect  in  form,  deep  and  globular  ; 
colour  rich  golden-orange.  From  Mr.  N.  Moly- 
neux. 

CiiRYSANTHEMDM  Mrs.  Coombes. — A  Japanese 
with  very  long  drooping  florets,  very  full  and 
double  ;  colour  deep  rosy  mauve.  From  Mr.  H. 
Weeks. 

CiiKYSANTiiEMOM  Ladv  Crawsiiaw. — A  large 
.Japanese  with  narrow  intermingling  florets ; 
colour  creamy  white,  slightly  tinted.  From  Mr. 
H.  Weeks. 

CiiRvsANTHEMiM  E:\iilyTowers. — A  .Japanese 
with  medium-sized  florets,  incurved  in  the  centre  ; 
rosy  mauvepink,  with  pretty  silvery  pink  reverse. 
From  Mr.  Weeks. 

CiiRvsANTiiEMnM  Henry  Weeks. — A  Japan- 
ese of  large  size  with  medium  florets,  the  outer 
ones  purplish  crimson,  inside  reddish  crimson, 
golden  reverse.     Shown  by  Mr.  Wells. 
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Chrysanthemum  Mks.  White-Pufuam.  —  A 
very  large  Japanese  incurved,  with  very  broad, 
grooved  florets,  bold  and  effective  ;  colour  white, 
deeply  shaded  rosy  purple.     From  Mr.  W.  Wells. 

Chkysantiiemum  Mes.  W.  Mease. — The  well- 
known  Mme.  Carnot  sport,  much  paler  than 
G.  J.  Warren.  It  is  as  beautifully  formed  as  its 
parent,  Mme.  Carnot,  and  the  colour  is  a  pure 
pale  sulphur  or  primrose.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
Godfrey. 

Chrysanthemum  Nellie  Pockett. — This  is  of 
Australian  origin,  a  very  fine  Japanese  incurved, 
with  narrow  grooved  florets  ;  colour  pure  glisten- 
ing white.     Shown  bj  Mr.  W.  Wells. 

Chrysanthemum  Mytchett  Beauty. — A  golden 
yellow  decorative  Japanese,  very  free  and  useful. 
From  Mr.  Wells. 

Chrysanthemum  R.  Hooper  Pearson.— This 
is  a  large  .Japanese,  big  and  solid,  a  kind  of  yel- 
low Mutual  Friend,  with  very  broad  florets,  curly 
at  the  tips.  The  colour  is  a  deep  velvety  golden 
yellow,  with  a  reverse  of  glistening  pale  gold-yel 
low.    From  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Chrysanthemum  Ryecroft  Scarlet.— This  is 
a  very  useful  decorative,  free-flowering  Japanese. 
The  colour  is  crimson-red,  with  golden  reverse. 
From  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Some  very  good  varieties  submitted  to  the 
committee  hardly  came  up  to  the  standard 
required.  Of  these,  Fred.  Jones,  a  tine  crimson 
Japanese  with  golden  reverse  ;  Fair  Maid,  a  flat 
Japanese,  of  a  pretty  shade  of  lilac-pink  ;  Jane 
Bloomfield,  a  very  fine  shade  of  golden  yellow  ; 
and  Le  Grand  Dragon,  a  deep  golden  yellow, 
the  committee  wished  to  see  again. 

Apart  from  those  specially  noticed  by  the  com- 
mittee, we  think  Jane  Molyueux,  a  fine  long 
petalled,  white  Japanese;  Miss  Mary  Leschelles 
the  white  sport  from  Reine  d'Angleterre, 
ssveral  others  will  be  heard  of  again. 


announced  :  Ealing  Gardeners'  Society,  £15 ; 
Sandringham  Estate  Cottage  Garden  Society, 
£5  5s.  ;  Mr.  R.  McLachlan,  Lewisham,  £5  5s.  ; 
Trentham  Horticultural  Society,  per  Mr.  P, 
Blair,  £5  ;  Miss  Faulkner,  Wimbledon  Horticul- 
tural Society,  £.5  ;  Mr.  J.  Selway,  Betteshanger. 
£2  15s.  ;  Mr.  A.  D.  Christie,  opening  The  Gar- 
dens, Ragley,  Alcester,  £1  13s.  ;  Hessle  Gar- 
deners' Society,  £1  4s.  Id.  ;  Earl  Dysart,  £1  ; 
Mr.  C.  Sutton,  Chevening  Park  (box),  153.  (id.  ; 
Mrs.  Wills,  16,  Onslow  Crescent,  S.W.  (box), 
l'2s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  W.  Miles,  Southampton  (box), 
lis.  9d.  ;  Mr.  Parker,  Stroud,  10s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  H. 
Burbidge,  Westgate,  lOs.  :  Mr.  N.  Kneller, 
Malshanger  (box),  7s.  6d.  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Bendell, 
Ringwood,  lOs.  6d.  Letters  were  read  from  the 
mothers  of  children  who  had  ceased  to  be  charge- 
able to  the  fund,  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  age 
limit,  bearing  testimony  to  the  great  assistance 
afforded  to  them  by  the  fund  at  a  time  of  great 
necessity.  It  was  resolved  that  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  subscribers  to  the  fund  and 
election  of  children  should  take  place  on  Feb- 
ruary 17  next. 


and  fruit  during  the  continuation  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. A  sub-committeo  of  the  Royal  Commission 
composed  of  the  following  gentlemen  has  been 
formed:  Sir  J.  Trcior  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  Bart,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  T.  Thiselton- 
Dyer,  Dr.  Masters,  Dr.  Schlich,  Mr.  T.  A.  Dor- 
rien-Smith,  and  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  who  is  to 
be  the  honorary  secretary  tj  the  sub-committee. 
Any  communications  may  be  addressed  to  him  or 
to  the  secretary.  Royal  Commission,  Paris  Exhi- 
bition, St.  Stephen's  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Obituary. 


It  is 
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and 


On  Monday  evening  last  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  this  society  held  a  meeting  at  Carr's 
Restaurant,  Strand,  when  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders 
occupied  the  chair.  Some  time  was  occupied  in 
disposing  of  the  minutes  of  two  previous  meetings 
and  of  correspondence  relating  to  various  matters 
that  had  arisen  since.  After  this  the  chairman 
gave  in  a  report  from  the  sub-committee  appointed 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  defend  the  action 
recently  brought  against  the  society,  and  which 
resulted  in  a  verdict  in  its  favour.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  Sanders,  Har- 
man-Payne,  and  A.  Taylor  for  their  trouble  in 
acting  as  this  committee.  It  was  announced  that 
the  classification  committee  would  meet  at  1  o'clock 
on  the  first  day  of  the  forthcoming  November 
show.  The  secretary  then  reported  that  the  prize- 
money,  £47  53.,  awarded  at  the  October  show  had 
been  paid,  and  the  committee  confirmed  the 
awards  of  the  arbitration  committee  to  the  mis- 
cellaneous exhibits  on  that  occasion.  The  report 
of  the  dinner  sub  -  committee  was  next  pre- 
sented. It  was  recommended  that  it  take  place 
at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  Wednesday, 
November  30,  and  that  ladies  be  invited.  The 
charge  will  be  five  shillings.  Regarding  the  fix- 
tures for  1890,  it  was  resolved  that  the  shows  be 
as  follows  :  October  10,  11  &  1'2,  November  7,  8 
and  9,  and  December  5,  6  and  7,  and  that  no  Sep- 
tember show  be  held.  Arrangements  as  to 
stewards,  judges,  luncheon,  &c.,  brought  the 
meeting  to  the  end  of  the  agenda  paper,  and  after 
the  election  of  twenty-three  members  and  one 
Fellow  the  meeting  broke  up. 


A    new    garden   off  Russell    Square. — A 

letter  has  been  issued  from  the  Bedford  Estate 
office,  addressed  to  the  local  authority  (the  St. 
Giles  District  Board  of  Works)  and  others  inter- 
ested, intimating  that  as  the  leases  of  the  pre- 
mises in  Montague  Mews  and  Southampton  Mews, 
Russell  Square,  are  about  expiring,  his  Grace 
proposes  to  pull  down  the  stables  and  close  the 
mews.  The  site  is  to  be  converted  into  a  garden 
for  the  use  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate  in  the 
neighbourhood,  very  few  of  whom  use  the  stables, 
a  number  of  which  have  been  let  to  jobmasters  of 
late  years. 

Hampstead  Heath  extension. — The  Maryle- 
bone  Vestry  have  sent  to  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  Paddington,  the  St.  Pancras,  and 
the  Hampstead  Vestries  a  resolution  "that,  in 
view  of  the  many  reports  current  as  to  the  con- 
templated use  of  the  Golder's  Hill  estate,  they 
are  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
would  be  best  served  by  the  beautiful  grounds 
being  preserved  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their 
present  state,  the  residence  of  the  late  Sir  Spencer 
Wells  being  used  as  a  museum  and  refreshment 
rooms  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  Water- 
low  Park  estate." 


Boyal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November 
8,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster, 
1  to  4  p.m.  A  lecture  on  "Some  of  the  Plants 
Exhibited  "  will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Geo. 
Henslow,  M.A.,  at  3  o'clock. 

Boyal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— The 
executive  committee  met  at  the  Horticultural 
Club  on  the  '28th  ult.,  Mr.  William  Marshall  pre- 
siding, when  the  following  special  donations  were 


The  value  of  fowls'  manure. — Manure  from 
fowl-houses,  and  also  that  from  pigeon-lofts,  is 
often  ruthlessly  thrown  away,  whereas  it  might 
be  put  to  good  use  in  the  garden.  One  good 
Primula  grower  I  knew  always  used  it  for  his 
plants,  mixing  it  when  in  a  dry  state  with  the 
potting  soil.  When  perfectly  dry  it  is  easily 
reduced  to  a  powder.  It  must  be  used  in  mode- 
ration, being  very  strong.  The  same  grower  used 
also  to  throw  a  bagful  of  the  manure  into  a  tub 
of  water  and  water  the  Primulas  when  in  full 
growth  with  the  liquid,  taking  care  to  dilute  it 
sufficiently.  The  vigour  of  the  plants  and  the 
size  and  colour  of  the  bloom-trusses  testified  to 
its  suitability  as  a  fertiliser.  This  manure  is  also 
well  suited  for  applying  to  plots  of  Turnips,  par- 
ticularly early  crops,  as,  being  of  a  heating 
nature,  it  promotes  a  speedy  growth.  For  small 
border  sowings  a  little  of  the  manure  may  well  be 
dug  in,  later  on  giving  a  sprinkling  between  the 
rows,  and  afterwards  loosening  the  surface  with 
the  Dutch  hoe.  Rain,  or  in  dry  weather  arti- 
ficial waterings,  will  do  the  rest. — Norwich. 

Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  1900. — The 
plans  of  the  horticultural  section  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1900  are  now  complete,  and  it  pro- 
mises to  be  a  very  attractive  building.  Space 
has  been  secured  for  British  e.xhibitors,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  tilled  in  a  manner  to  reflect 
credit  on  horticulture  in  this  country.  It  is  under- 
stood that  there  will  be  periodical  shows  of  flowers 


MR.  L.\TIMER  CLARK. 

...th  very  deep  regret  I  record  the  death 
of  this  gentleman,  which  took  place  very  suddenly 
at  his  residence,  The  Grove,  Kensington.  As  a 
civil  and  electrical  engineer  Mr.  Clark  was  known 
throughout  the  world,  but  as  a  gardener,  and 
especially  as  a  lover  and  grower  of  the  choicest 
alpine,  bulbous  and  bog  plants,  he  was  equally 
well  known.  When  living  some  years  since  on  the 
highest  part  of  Sydenham  Hill,  Mr.  Clark's  garden 
was  among  the  most  picturesque  I  have  seen, 
scarcely  a  department  in  hardy  plant  gardening 
being  left  untouched.  The  usual  method  of  sum- 
mer bedding  found  no  favour  with  him,  but  the 
banks  of  Rhododendrons,  beds  of  choice  American 
plants,  and  countless  beds  of  hardy  bull  ous  and 
herbaceous  plants  generally  absorbed  much  of  his 
spare  time.  It  was  a  garden  full  of  treasures,  in 
which  it  was  difficult  to  particularise.  The  reck 
garden,  and  equally  the  bog  garden,  received  con- 
siderable attention,  and  not  least  of  the  many 
things  in  which  Mr.  Clark  took  especial  interest 
was  the  embellishing  of  several  acres  of  woodland 
with  suitable  subjects.  Of  Narcissi  and  Croci 
he  had  at  one  time  choice  collections,  and  in  his 
Sydenham  garden  Narcissus  maximus  was  a 
thing  to  remember  by  those  who  saw  ib  in  flower. 
Giant  masses  of  Christmas  Roses,  the  solid  tufts 
over  2  feet  through  and  of  the  major  variety,  could 
scarcely  be  surpassed,  and  were  justly  treasured 
by  their  owner.  Hardy  Ferns,  too,  and  aquatics 
all  received  adequate  care  and  attention.  A  some- 
what interesting,  if  not  indeed  a  unique,  feature 
of  the  garden  here  noted  was  the  great  extent  of 
wall  gardening  practised  in  every  direction,  the 
walls  being  pocketed  on  the  top  to  receive  soil, 
and  in  this  way  a  great  number  of  hardy  plants 
were  grown  with  success.  Mr.  Clark  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  a  regular 
visitor  to  the  fortnightly  meetings,  ever  on  the 
alert  to  obtain  anything  new  or  meritorious 
among  the  subjects  he  knew  and  grew  so  well. 

E.  J. 


I 


Endurance   of  Bamboo    stakes    out    of 

jnoi-s — Have  auy  of  your  readers  any  experience  of 
the  endurance  of  Bamboos  in  gardens  whether  as 
espaliers  or  as  stakes  ?  1  have  heard  they  endure 
ninth  longer  than  any  of  our  own  native  woods. — 
E.  T.  L, 

Hybrid  failures.— I  shall  be  greatly  obliged 
to  any  raisers  of  hybrids  or  varieties  by  crossing 
(not  spontaneous  seedlings)  who  will  tell  me  of 
any  species  which  failed  to  take  the  pollen  of  any 
other  species,  or  of  any  variety  of  a  species 
which  could  not  be  fertilised  by  crossing  it  with 
some  other  variety  or  species.  I  should  like  also 
to  record  any  plants  which  could  not  be  fertilised 
by  their  own  pollen  or  with  pollen  of  other  plants 
of  the  same  species. — George  Henslow,  SU,  Hoi- 
land  Park,  W. 

Table  decorations  (J.  B.  B.).—"  Table  Deco- 
ration." ByWm.  Low.  Messrs.  Chapmm  and  Hall, 
London. 

Names  of  plants.— P.  S.  Fowler.— \,  Marvel  of 
Peru  (Mirabilis  Jalapa) ;  2,  Eleeagcus  longipes  ;  3, 
Ela'agnus  rtflexa  auroo-varlegata. 

Names  of  fruit.— Biicis.— Pears  :  1,  Beune 
Sterckmans  ;  2,  Marie  Louise  ;  3,  Beurre  Diel.  Apples  : 
4,  Abbey  Waltham  Seedling  ;  5,  Lord  Derby;  6,  Winter 

Hawthornden. T.  S.  Robinson.— Apple    Northern 

Greening. 
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The  Market  Oarden  :— 

FeriiH  for  market 

Kltolien  :— 

Artichokes  flowering   ..     .. 
A8i>;ir:i>jU8,  prowlng     ..     .. 
Meet,  ►,'liilie-slmpod 
lion  etile  Arctic  Green  Corled 

Kiingi,  eUlblo 

Lettuces,  winter 

Rlmtarb,  feeding 

'I'arniiis,  garden 


Oroblds  :— 

CiUtlcya  Irtbiuta  ftutnnmalis 
CypripeJium     Artliuriiinulu 
Cypriiiedium  Regina    .. 
Dondrohium  tuirluum 

I.ji-Hii  monophylla 

Miudovaliia  tovarensis  . 
odoutoglossum  olegans 
Ddontoglossum      Schrreder- 

ianum 

Pleurotliallis .. 

Proraena'a  stapelioides 
Saccolabium  ciirv.foUum    .. 
Vaudi  Sandoriana..     ..     ., 

Flower  :— 

Anthemis     tinctoria      (Mr. 
C.  E.  Buxton's  variety)  ., 

Aster  alpiuua  ..     

Bulb?,  carjiet  plants  for 
Carnations       ..     ..     ^     „ 
UaMia  White  Astor      . .     . , 


Dahlias,  Cactus      885  | 

Dracfflna  australl?,  hardiness 

of S85 

E'odium  Ruttatum       ..     ..  380 
Flowers,    October,    in    the 

open  garden 387 

G;Uauthu8  cilielcufl       ..     -.  380 
Gtninn-d     at     CountasircllB, 

AUniren       .       ..  387 
Guiino'a     inanicata     in    an 

Abertkmabirc  gard<n.,  385 
Quunera   manicata    in    the 

north     885 

Mignonette  Machet      . .     . .  886 
Plants,  finefoliaged,  perma- 
nent beds  of 386 

Primulas  attacked  by  larvas  385 

Sternbergia  lutea 387 

Yucca  recvu^a 386 

Clirysantlieinanis  :— 

Chrysanthemum     Mrs.     W. 

Mease  389 

Chryfanthemum  nist,  the    .  387 
Clirysantliemiim    Snowdrop  389 
Chry.'^anthemums  at  Chelsea  389 
Chrysanthemums  at  Lewis- 
ham        -  388 

Chrysanthemums    at    Syon 

House "  388 

Stove  and  Greenliooie;— 


Bamboos  in  pots    . . 
Begonia  Moonlight 


390 
390 


(niMtratiom  in  Italia.) 

Carnation  Mrs.  Leopold  da 
Rothschild 

DoryantheB  excelsa      -.     . . 

Geraniums  for  winter  and 
spring  blooming 

Hoya  camosa  _       . .     . .     .. 

Luculia  gratissima        . ._     . . 

Pelargonium,  zonal,  Guillon 
Mangilli        

Spear  lily,  the  Auitralian  . 

Garden  Floral- 
Hydrangea  Hortensia  Mariesi 

Week's  'Work  i— 

Fruit,  outdoor        

Kitchen  garden,  work  in    . . 

Orchard  and  Fralt  t— 

Apple  Maltster       

Apple  trees,  unhealthy 

Apples,  Crab,  in  the  garden 

Apples  for  exposed  situa- 
tions        

Apples,  little-grown 

Bkickberries  as  a  paying 
crop        

Cuirant  Whil'  Dutch     ..     .. 

Currants,  Red  and  White    . . 

Fig  Brunswick      . .     — 

Fruit  at  the  Nova  Scotia 
Provincial  Exhibition 

Fruit  trees,  valuable  winter 
wash  for       

Gages,  be;t  flavoured  ..     .. 


890  I 
389  I 

390 
390 
390 

890 

389 


395 
393 
393 

395 
393 

394 

394 
394 
394 


392 
395 


Gr.apo  sports 895  | 

Pcttih  Maniuiaof  Downshire  392 

Poach  Hellegardo 394 

Pear  Fertility 896 

Pear  trees  casting  thoir  fruit  395 

Pears,  some  midscason       ..  392 

Transplanting        394 

Vine  borders,  covering  early  893 
Vinos,  early-forced,  protect- 
ing the  stems  of 392 

Wire,   injury   to  wall  trees 

from       303 

Trees  and  Btarnba  !— 

CratM'gus  La-landi  in  Fins- 
bury  Park     396 

Hippophae  rhanonoidcs       ..     896 
llippojilia':  rha)anOLile8  by  the 
liikr  i,i  thr  Rmal  (lardcns, 

A-,,- ■ f96 

Sea  Buckthorn,  the        .     --     396 
Sr<i    ISiiri-thoj-n,    the,    hii    the 
lahal  A--"-   _      .-      ..      -     396 

Public  Gardens:— 

Chrysanthemums  in  the 
parks      397 

Hampstead  Heath,  exten- 
sion of  ..     ..     398 

Open  spaces 398 

Preston,  an  open  space  for . .    398 

Societies  !— 

Cardenero'  Royal  Bonovolont    399 
National      Chrysanthemum 

Society 399 

Koyal  Horticultural     . .     . .    398 


Hotes  of  the  Week  i— 

Aljelia  unlflora       ..     —     •• 
Ab\itilon  vexillarivim  ..     .. 

Atter  grandiflorus 

Aster  Tradefcanti 

Bouvardia  jasminoides 

Ccdrus  Deodara       

Chrysanthemum  King  of  Iho 

Yellows         

Chrytanthemum   Lord  Cro- 
mer .     _     

Colchicum     autumnalo    ro- 

seum  plenum      

Crocus    sativus    Pallasi    of 

Patras 

Cyclamen  noapolitanum     .. 
Ga?.ania  pygnuea  lutea  . 
Lathyrus  pubescenB     ..     .- 
Lathyrus  violaceus       ..     -• 
Lithospermum     prostrattua 

Nerines,  hybrid      400 

CEnothera  tetraptera  rofea . .     400 
Pelargoniums,  white  zonal . .    400 

Hlsoellanaoas  i— 

Bamboo  stakes  out  of  doors, 

endiuance  of       . .     . .     —  399 

Chrysanthemum      Henry 

Weeks ''"O 
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FERNS  FOR  MARKET. 
Thb  demand  for  Ferns  seems  yearly  to  be  on 
the  increase,   and  although  nurseries   devoted 
almost  entirely  to    their  culture   are    on   the 
increase,  tlie  supply  does  not  appear  to  exceed 
the  demand,  at  least  not  for  well-grown  stock. 
The  plants  consist  chiefly  of  such   sorts  as  are 
well  known,  and  it  requires  some  time  to  get 
buyers  to  take  anything  new.     It  is  surprising 
how  few  out  of  the  vast  number  of  varieties  are 
appreciated   for    general    market    work.     The 
Ferns   are   used    in   various   sizes,    from   tiny 
plants   in   2-inch   pots   up   to  large   plants   in 
fi-inch  pots.     Some  are  grown  on  into  8-inch 
pots,  but  there  is  little  demand  for  these  gener- 
ally.    Of    cour.se    they    do    not    make    much 
advance  in  growth  after  they  come  into  use  for 
decoration,  but  they  stand  better  than  when 
grown  in  larger  pots.     Over-watering  is  often  a 
fault    with    people    who    do    not   understand 
plants,  but  with  large  plants  in  small  pots  it  is 
dirticult  to  err  in  that  way.     Of  Adiantums,  A. 
cuneatum   is  still  more  extensively  grown  than 
any  other   variety  both   for  pots  and  cutting. 
The  next  to  this  is  A.  elegans,  which  has  rather 
larger  fronds  and  grows  more  erect.     A  great 
advantage  in  this  variety  is  that  it  is  hardier 
than  A.  cuneatum,  and  will  grow  better  during 
the  winter.     For   cutting  it   is  considered  by 
many  to  be  far  superior  to  the  older  variety. 
A.  Farleyeuse  in  the  hands  of  market  growers 
has  proved  a  valuable  variety.     Being  grown 
fully   exposed   to    the    light,    it   stands   much 
better      than      when      grown      under     heavy 
shading.       <  )f    course    it   is    only   for    special 
work    that   it    can     be    used,    and    it    is    not 
jjtofitable   to   grow  for  cutting    from,   for   the 
new  fronds  do  not  come  freely  after  the  plants 
have  been  denuded  of  their  mature  ones.     A. 
scutum  or  tenerum  is  a  very  popular  variety. 
A.  Rochfordi,  a  compact-growing  variety,  finds 
some  favour  as  a  pot  plant.     This  is  identical 
with  .v.  grandc.     There  are  many  slight  varia- 


tions of  the  cuneatum  type,  and  in  selecting 
plants  for  spores  it  is  essential  to  choose  those 
of  the  best  habit.  All  the  Adiantums  used  for 
market  work  should  be  grown  well  exposed  to 
the  light  and  confined  to  rather  small  pots.  It 
is  only  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  that 
they  make  the  firm,  hard  fronds  so  necessary 
for  decoration  either  when  cut  or  as  pot  plants. 
Of  the  A.spleniums  the  most  popular  is  A. 
biforme.  There  are  several  slight  variations  of 
this.  One  I  had  from  Messrs.  Backhouse  and 
Son  some  years  ago  under  the  name  of  divarica- 
tum  is  the  best  form  I  have  met  with,  aiid  most 
growers  have  this  under  the  name  of  biforme. 
The  true  type  of  A.  bulbiferum  is  a  useful 
Fern,  but  rather  slow.  A.  laxum  pumilum  is 
another  popular  variety,  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
prolific  in  young  bulbils,  and  consequently  does 
not  find  its  way  to  market  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties. It  is,  however,  worth  looking  after,  as  it 
will  generally  command  a  higher  price  than  A. 
biforme.  A.  bulbiferum  var.  Hilli  is  a  new 
variety  with  narrow  and  more  erect  fronds  tlian 
the  type,  and  seems  likely  to  make  a  useful 
Fern,  more  especially  for  small  pots.  Lomarias 
are  not  so  popular  as  formerly,  yet  L.  gibba 
when  well  grown  finds  some  favour,  more  par- 
ticularly for  provincial  trade.  Of  L.  ciliata 
the  normal  form  was  of  little  use,  but  the 
variety  major,  which  is  of  more  vigorous 
growth  and  has  fronds  altogether  of  better 
substance,  makes  even  a  better  plant  than 
gibba.  Seedlings  are  a  little  inclined  to 
vary,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  but  with  careful 
selection  I  think  it  might  even  yet  be  improved 
upon.  Within  the  last  few  years  Nephrolepises 
have  come  much  to  the  front.  The  most  popular 
is  N.  exaltata,  which  makes  such  a  grand  basket 
Fern.  It  also  makes  a  tine  pot  plant,  and  no 
Fern  now  finds  a  more  ready  sale.  The  best 
form  is  that  which  is  grown  in  America  as  N. 
bostonensis.  N.  davallioides  furcans,  N.  plu- 
mosa,  and  N.  tuberosa  may  all  be  included  as 
useful  market  varieties.  There  is  not  a  large 
demand  for  Davallias  as  market  plants,  but 
they  deserve  more  attention,  especially  those  of 


the  dissecta  type.  When  raised  from  spores 
and  grown  on  freely  they  make  very  pretty 
plants  and  stand  well.  All  of  the  bullata, 
fijiensis,  and  canariensis  types  vary  when  ralsul 
from  spores,  but  they  make  much  more  com- 
pact plants  than  those  propagated  by  division, 
and  are  very  pretty  in  quite  a  small  state. 
They  should  not  be  given  too  much  heat,  but 
should  have  plenty  of  light,  with  a  fairly  moist 
atmosphere. 

Cyrtomium  falcatum  ranks  as  one  of  our  first 
market  Ferns  and  is  grown  in  very  large  quan- 
tities. Although  nearly  hardy  it  may  be  grown 
in  heat,  but  there  must  be  plenty  of  moisture, 
or  thrips  will  be  troublesome.  Potted  m  good 
loam,  with  a  little  manure  added,  it  grows 
freely  and  makes  fronds  of  good  substance. 
There  are  several  varieties,  but  it  is  rarely  niet 
with  except  under  the  old  name.  The  variety 
laciniatum  or  Fensomi  is  the  best.  The  Ptenses 
are  the  most  important  of  all  for  market  work. 
Though  confined  to  comparatively  few  species, 
the  varieties  are  very  numerous,  especially  of 
the  cretica  and  serrulata  types.  Of  the  former, 
major  is  perhaps  more  in  demand  than  any 
other  variety  at  the  present  time.  The  variety 
Ouvrardi  has  long  been  considered  the  best 
form  of  this,  but  I  have  lately  seen  a  variety 
named  Drinkwateri  which  seems  likely  to 
supersede  it,  having  broader  pinn;o,  the  fronds 
having  great  substance.  In  a  large  batch 
raised^from  spores  there  seems  little  variation. 
Of  the  crested  varieties  of  cretica,  Wim.setti  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best.  It  is  remarkable  how 
true  this  comes  from  spores.  A  good  selection 
of  the  ordinary  cretica  cristata  also  finds  much 
favour,  while  nobilis  seems  to  have  dropped 
behind  during  the  last  year  or  two.  The  ordi- 
nary type  of  P.  serrulata  is  stUl  in  demand,  but 
the  broad  forms  of  cretica  have  to  some  extent 
taken  its  place.  Several  crested  varieties  of 
serrulata  are  also  extensively  grown,  the  true 
form  of  cristata  compacta,  as  sent  out  some 
years  ago,  being  one  of  the  best.  To  keep  a 
good  stock  it  requires  care  in  selecting  the 
spores.     The  heavy  tasselled  varieties  should 
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be  avoided.  P.  tremula  takes  a  front  rank 
among  market  Ferns,  and  in  this  again,  though 
not  usually  distinguished  by  names,  there  are 
several  distinct  varieties,  those  with  the 
broad  pinnules  and  nearly  triangular  fronds 
being  generally  preferred.  In  growing  on 
this  useful  Fern,  if  three  or  four  young 
plants  are  potted  together,  one  will  gener- 
ally take  the  lead,  but  the  weaker  ones 
help  to  furnish  the  base  with  smaller  fronds, 
while  when  grown  singly  the  plants  are 
apt  to  be  rather  thin  at  the  base.  The  pretty 
crested  variety  Smithiana  has  not  proved  a 
valuable  market  plant,  being  too  brittle  to 
stand  the  rough  usage  that  market  plants 
usually  get.  P.  argyrea,  though  not  grown  to 
the  same  extent  as  any  of  the  above,  finds  some 
favour.  It  is  often  grown  in  too  high  a  tempe- 
rature, and  is  very  tender  besides  running  up 
tall,  but  where  grown  cool  and  two  or  three 
plants  potted  together  it  is  very  useful.  Out 
of  the  great  number  of  species  and  varieties  of 
Polypodium  there  is  only  one  which  may  be 
considered  a  useful  market  Fern.  This  is  P. 
aureum.  The  pale  glaucous  green  gives  a  nice 
contrast  to  other  Ferns,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  growers  we  have.  In  very  cold 
weather  the  fronds  turn  black  if  exposed,  but 
otherwise  it  stands  well  and  will  last  in  a  room 
unless  the  temperature  goes  down  nearly  to 
freezing  point. 

Of  Ferns  which  are  not  so  extensively  grown, 
though  very  useful,  I  may  mention  Doryopteris 
palmata,  Osmunda  palustris,  Lastrea  patens, 
L.  aristata  variegata,  and  others,  but  those  who 
wish  to  succeed  should  confine  themselves 
chiefly  to  the  standard  varieties,  and  be  very 
careful  not  to  go  in  for  large  batches  of  those 
not  in  demand.  A. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


GARDEN  TURNIPS. 
The  past  season  has  been  one  of  the  worst  on 
record  for  the  production  of  sweet,  juicy  Tur- 
nips, for  since  the  showery  month  of  May  very 
little  rain  has  fallen  in  this  district,  and  the 
weather  at  times  has  been  unusually  hot,  which 
was  anything  but  favourable  to  the  production 
of  delicately  flavoured  roots.  It  is  well  to  note 
in  such  weather  how  the  diflerent  varieties  have 
stood  the  drought  and  the  length  of  time  they 
were  fit  for  the  table.  I  will  take  the  early 
ones  first.  Up  to  the  end  of  April  only  4-72 
inches  of  rain  had  fallen  during  the  year,  so  by 
that  time  the  soil  liad  got  fairly  dry,  vegetation 
had  not  made  much  headway,  most  things  being 
backward  for  the  time  of  year.  In  May  we  had 
3  45  inches  of  rain,  which  thoroughly  moistened 
the  soil,  so  that  growth  was  more  rapid.  Early 
Milan,  which  is  a  favourite  with  most  people, 
did  fairly  well,  but  the  roots  are  flat  and  soon 
go  stringy,  being  only  in  first-class  condition  for 
a  few  days  when  the  weather  is  dry.  Cardinal 
is  a  red  variety  of  this  type,  and  soon  goes  tough. 
White  Milan  is  another,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Scarlet  and  Yellow  Perfection.  The  two 
varieties  that  find  most  favour  here  for  early 
sowing  are  Snowball  and  Early  Stone.  The 
former,  if  a  true  stock  be  procured,  makes  hand- 
some roots  with  a  good  depth  of  flesh,  which  is 
of  most  delicate  flavour.  This  also  remains  in 
good  condition  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of 
those  previously  named.  The  Early  White 
Stone  is  an  excellent  variety  for  spring  and 
summer  use,  the  roots  of  good  shape  and  well 
flavoured,  being  quick  in  growth  and  retaining 
their  flavour  for  some  time.  Amongst  the  mid- 
eason  kinds  I  may  mention  Carter's  Purple- 


top  Strap-leaf.  The  shape  is  good,  it  grows 
quickly,  and  the  flavour  is  excellent  while  it 
lasts,  but,  unfortunately,  in  hot  weather  it  soon 
goes  strong,  necessitating  frequent  sowing. 
Carter's  Golden  Rose — why  so  named  I  do  not 
know,  as  with  me  there  was  no  rose  colour 
about  it — is  a  beautiful  yellow-fleshed  variety 
of  handsome  globe  shape,  the  upper  portion  of 
the  skin  of  a  brownish  colour.  This  remains  in 
good  condition  for  a  long  time,  and  those  who 
prefer  yellow-fleshed  varieties  will  find  this  a 
good  one.  Green-top  Stone  is  also  one  that 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  it  is  hardy  and 
resists  the  frost  well.  In  Criterion,  a  late 
variety,  the  skin  on  the  upper  portion  is  pink, 
and  the  roots  tankard-shaped.  It  resists  the 
dry  weather  well,  the  roots  penetrating  the 
soil  to  a  greater  depth.  Of  all  the  varieties 
that  I  have  yet  grown  for  late  use  Red  Globe  is 
the  best.  The  roots  are  handsome  in  shape, 
flesh  very  delicate,  while  for  both  growth  and 
hardiness  it  will  stand  the  test  with  any  other 
variety  in  commerce.  Those  who  procure  a 
true  stock  of  this  should  make  two  autumn 
sowings,  one  at  the  end  of  July  and  the  other 
about  the  middle  of  August. 

Three  things  are  essential  for  the  production 
of  first-class  Turnips.  First,  the  soil  must  be 
rich  without  the  addition  of  any  fresh  manure 
near  the  surface  ;  second,  ample  room  must  be 
allowed  for  the  roots  to  develop,  for  when 
allowed  to  stand  too  close  together  more  foliage 
than  roots  is  made  ;  thirdly,  they  must  never 
be  allowed  to  sufl'er  from  want  of  moisture, 
particularly  when  small,  for  when  this  happens 
the  roots  are  sure  to  be  tough  and  stringy. 
With  care  and  attention,  good  sweet  roots  may 
be  had  from  the  open  ground  from  the  latter 
end  of  May  or  early  in  June  till  March  the 
following  year.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to 
make  only  small  sowings  at  short  intervals 
between  March  and  July,  after  which  date  a 
greater  breadth  may  be  sown.  As  the  weather 
becomes  cooler  ohe  roots  do  not  so  soon  get 
tough.  It  is  always  well  to  make  a  sowing 
towards  the  end  of  August,  for  if  the  winter  be 
mild  these  late  sowings  will  grow  through  the 
winter  and  be  found  very  serviceable  in  early 
spring.  H.   C.  Prinsep. 


Globe-shaped  Beet. — When  looking  round 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  a  few  weeks 
back  I  noticed  a  fine  strain  of  the  above  Beet 
growing  on  one  of  the  open  quarters.  It  certainly 
is  the  best  shaped  type  of  Cilobe  Beet  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  is  a  wonderful  improvement  on 
the  older  and  flatter  kinds  which  were  generally 
grown  a  few  years  ago.  Another  thing  which 
struck  me  was  the  uniform  growth  both  of  the 
tops  and  the  roots,  and  not  a  rogue  was  to  be 
seen  amongst  them.  On  testing  one  of  the  latter, 
the  colour  was  found  to  be  dark  and  rich-looking, 
and  had  every  appearance  of  proving  to  be  a  first- 
class  table  Beet  when  cooked.  Anyone  after  see- 
ing this  fine  type  of  Beetroot  would  not  care  to 
again  grow  the  flatter-shaped  Egyptian  and  other 
similar  strains,  so  infinitely  superior  is  it  to  them. 
—A.  W. 

Borecole,  Arctic  Green  Curled.— With  many 

growers  this  year  the  Kales  are  not  a  success,  as, 
unless  planted  before  the  heat  and  drought  were 
so  great,  they  suSered  badly.  The  broad-leaved 
Kales,  such  as  Asparagus  and  similar  kinds,  are 
not  at  all  good  in  soils  very  light  and  porous  ;  in- 
deed, in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  there 
is  a  great  want  of  good  winter  Kales,  such  kinds 
as  Ragged  Jack  and  Cottager's  Kale  having 
suffered  much  from  disease.  'The  newer  forms  of 
Arctic  Kales,  of  which  there  are  two  distinct 
kinds,  the  purple  and  green,  are  specially  good 
this  season.  These  plants  stand  drought  grandly. 
Mine  were  planted  on  land  cleared  of  early  Straw- 
berries.    The  ground  was  not  dug,  merely  hoed  I 


over,  and  rather  deep  drills  drawn.  The  plant? 
now  present  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  will  give 
a  lot  of  cutting  material  for  some  months.  I  like 
the  green  variety  best,  but  the  purple  is  quite 
as  good. — G.  W. 

Feeding:  Bliubarb. — Those  who  force  Rhu- 
barb, well  know  the  value  of  giving  food,  and 
there  is  no  time  better  than  the  present,  as  the 
plant  being  free  of  leafage  may  be  given  food  in 
the  shape  of  a  liberal  top-dressing  of  decayed 
manure.  Not  only  is  food  well  repaid  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce  the  next 
season,  but  the  produce  is  earlier  if  the  winter  is 
severe,  as  if  the  manure  is  given  early  in  the 
autumn  it  is  pulverised  and  acts  as  a  protector  in 
the  spring.  I  find  it  an  excellent  plan  to  give 
Rhubarb  any  spare  material  in  the  shape  of  a 
mulch.  If  manure  is  scarce,  old  leaf-soil  mixed 
with  a  fertiliser  makes  a  good  food,  and  much 
finer  growths  and  better  colour  will  be  obtained. 
A  greater  weight  of  produce  is  obtained  if  new 
quarters  are  given  every  three  or  five  years.  I 
sow  seed  for  this  purpose,  but  equally  good 
results  may  be  had  by  root-division. — S.  B. 

Artichokes  flowering. — These  flower  only 
in  late  seasons,  or  in  those  in  which  there  has 
been  a  somewhat  prolonged  period  of  bright 
weather.  These  conditions  obtained  in  a  marked 
degree  this  year.  Artichokes  flowered  more  freely 
than  usual,  and,  used  as  cut  flowers  for  room 
decoration,  they  have  been  very  striking  and,  to 
some  visitors,  of  much  interest.  There  is  in  these 
a  more  decided  depth  of  colour  than  in  any  of  the 
annual  Sunflowers,  which  they  so  closely  re- 
semble, and  this  is  heightened  by  the  black 
scaly  calyx  of  the  unopened  buds.  Unlike  Sun- 
flowers, too,  I  found  that,  instead  of  withering  in 
a  few  days,  they  improved  in  the  house  from  the 
development  of  the  unopened  buds.  They  take 
up  a  deal  of  water  through  the  stems,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  arrange  them  in  large  vases. 
Given  this  they  lasted  well  a  week,  and  were 
fresher  then  than  Sunflowers  were  after  two  or 
three  days. — W.  S. 

Edible  fungi. — Among  the  edible  fungi  avail- 
able at  this  season  of  the  year  I  should  be  inclined 
to  give  preference  to  the  tall  or  cylindrical 
Agaricus.  Several  modern  garden  books  do  not 
notice  it  at  all.  I  do  not  know  by  what  particular 
name  it  is  known  among  the  Agarici  other  than  as 
I  have  described  it.  Perhaps  some  reader  of  The 
Garde.v  may  be  able  to  give  it.  It  is  generally 
to  lie  found  in  moist,  shady  spots,  and  if  the 
shade  is  so  that  the  sun's  rays  only  at  any  time 
partially  penetrate  and  the  soil  is  good,  then  this 
fungus  is  seen  at  its  best,  and  half  a  dozen  speci- 
mens will  funish  an  excellent  and  appetising 
meal.  I  have  it  every  morning  all  the  time  it  is 
procurable.  It  is  much  more  digestible  than  the 
common  Mushroom,  and  many  unable  to  eat  the 
latter  will  find  no  ill  effects  from  the  tall  variety. 
Popular  prejudice,  however,  runs  strong,  and 
those  who  partake  are  regarded  as  doing  so  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  with  the  result  that  in  districts 
where  this  Agaricus  is  fairly  plentiful,  those  who 
like  it  have  little  difficulty  in  always  obtaining  a 
supply.  I  write  fairly  plentiful,  never  as  yet 
having  lived  in  a  district  where  it  was  found  in 
any  great  (juantity.  A  very  considerable  amount 
of  liquid  comes  from  it  in  the  cooking,  leading 
one  to  infer  that  if  grown  largely  it  would  be 
very  useful  in  furnishing  material  for  catsup. — 

E.  BURRELL. 

"Winter  Lettuces. — A  novel  method  of  grow- 
ing Lettuces  for  winter  was  brought  to  my  notice 
last  year,  and  as  the  results  obtained  surpassed 
anything  I  had  ever  before  seen  in  the  way  of 
winter  Lettuces,  the  means  of  obtaining  them 
may  be  of  interest.  Seed  was  sown  in  the  usua 
way  early  in  the  autumn,  the  plants  when  large 
enough  were  pricked  out  into  cold  frames,  using 
as  soil  nothing  but  pure  leaf-mould,  in  which  they 
made  rapid  progress  and  hearted  in  beautifully, 
keeping  up  a  full  supply  of  well-blanched  hearts 
all  through  the  winter  and  early  spring  months. 
These  Lettuces  found  a  ready  sale  at  43.  per 
dozen  and  were  well  worth  the  price  obtained. 
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The  treatment  given  was  to  excUule  all  air  from 
the  time  the  hearts  commenced  to  form,  the  result 
bein;;  tender  and  succulent  growth  throughout. 
All  the  care  they  had  was  to  protect  them  from 
frost  by  matting  up  the  frames  when  necessary. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  variety  of  Lettuce  grown 
had  much  to  do  with  tlio  success.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  cannot  pay  precisely  what  it  was,  but  it 
appeared  to  be  intermediate  between  the  Cos  and 
Cabbage  varieties,  the  loaves  pale  green  through- 
out, and  it  much  resembled  a  variety  which  I 
have  seen  exhibited  under  tlionameof  I'aresseuse. 
A  few  plants  which  I  obtained  from  the  grower 
and  potted  up  have  seeded,  and  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  try  it  another  season.  The  grower  was,  I 
believe,  for  some  time  in  market  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  I'aris,  where  he  appears  to  have 
made  a  special  study  of  the  cultivation  of  salads, 
and  ho  is  now  adopting,  very  successfully,  similar 
methods  at  home.  He  saves  his  own  seed  of  this 
particular  variety  of  Lettuce  and,  to  get  it,  grows 
nis  stock  plants  in  pots  where  they  can  be  pro- 
tected from  rain,  as  he  finds  those  grown  in  the 
open  very  uncertain  in  the  matter  of  seed  produc- 
tion.—J.  C.  T. 


GROWING  ASPARAGUS. 

Pi.E.\SE  give  me  the  fullest  instructions  for  treat- 
ment of  Asparagus  beds  for  the  year.  Is  fish 
manure  a  safe  thing  to  use?— J.  Arden,  Ful- 
brooke,  ISartoniiiiderS^te'lwood. 

*,*  As  regards  the  treatment  of  Asparagus  beds 
for  a  year,  much  ilepends  on  whether  the  beds  are 
old  or  young,  the  soil  light  or  heavy,  and  the 
strength  of  the  plants.  It  will  not  answer  to 
give  strong  fertilisers  in  the  sha|)e  of  nitrates  or 
even  fish  manure  and  guano  to  weak  seedlings. 
A  well-made  bed  will  need  little  food  for  the  first 
two  or  three  seasons  if  the  plants  are  obtained 
from  seed.  Much  better  results  will  follow  irri- 
gation if  the  soil  be  light.  Many  often  make  a 
mistike  in  heaping  large  quantities  of  manure  on 
the  beds  at  this  season  of  the  year.  I  do  not 
advise  it  even  with  the  lightest  soil,  as  when  the 
plants  are  at  rest  they  are  unable  to  absorb  the 
food  given.  As  much  depends  on  how  the  beds 
are  made,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to 
the  same.  The  best  plants  I  have  ever  seen  in 
this  country  were  grown  on  the  flat  in  rows.  The 
land  was  deeply  dug  and  plenty  of  manure  used. 
The  plants  never  received  any  attention  from 
October  to  March,  but  during  growth  they 
were  well  fed,  and  a  system  of  irrigation 
could  be  cfifectually  carried  out  in  dry  seasons. 
Sowing  is  done  in  the  spring.  The  seedlings  will 
not  need  much  attention  other  than  thinning  and 
cleansing.  Thinning  is  an  important  detail,  as 
unless  the  work  is  done  thoroughly  there  will  be 
a  crowded  plant.  I  have  seen  Asparagus  sown 
like  Mustard  and  Cress,  and  when  finally  thinned 
there  have  been  a  dozen  plants  where  one  would 
have  sulliced.  The  culture  of  the  plant  the 
second  year  is  simple.  It  may  bo  necessary  to 
thin  again  here  and  there  if  the  plants  are  doing 
well,  and  a  light  top-dressing  of  manure  may  be 
given  between  the  rows.  This  is  more  in  the  way 
of  a  mulch  to  encourage  surface  roots  and  retain 
moisture  than  as  food.  The  third  year  cutting 
will  commence,  but  not  much,  and  the  same 
remarks  hold  good  as  regards  mulching.  Liquid 
manure,  if  it  can  be  given,  is  the  best  food.  When 
seedlings  are  purchased  or  grown  for  planting, 
they  may  be  one  or  two  years  old.  For  such 
plants  the  soil  is  well  prepared.  The  first  year  no 
food  is  necessary,  but  after  planting,  if  light 
manure  of  any  kind  can  be  given  as  a  mulch  it  is 
most  beneficial.  In  light  soils  the  mulch  is  a 
necessity  with  young  plants. 

If  the  kind  of  soil  had  been  stated  this  would 
have  helped  considerably.  Feed  from  May  to 
September,  as  this  is  the  time  the  plants  benefit 
by  the  food  given.  In  light  soils  a  dressing  of 
sulphate  of  potash  given  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  or 
even  3  cwt.  per  acre  is  an  excellent  ferti- 
liser, and  a  dressing  in  the  early  autumn 
will  be  well  repaid.  Sulphate  of  potash  is 
an  excellent  food   to   mix   with  other  manures 


such  as  guano  and  fish  manure.  Guano  by  it.self 
is  an  excellent  fertiliser.  This  and  fish  manure 
are  best  applied  in  showery  weather,  as  the  mois- 
ture washes  the  food  to  the  roots.  There  is  no 
better  food  for  Asparagus  than  fish  manure,  but 
I  prefer  to  mix  it  with  potash  or  sulphate  of  lime. 
If  used,  say,  from  May  to  the  end  of  August,  you 
cannot  have  a  safer  manure,  but  in  drj-  weather 
near  dwellings  it  is  offensive.  To  remedy  this  I 
mix  it  with  soot  or  lime  and  rake  it  into  the  sur- 
face. Fish  manure  may  bo  used  at  the  rate  of 
'.i  cwt.  to  ")  cwt.  I  er  acre,  or  1  oz.  to  2  oz.  per 
square  yarJ.  A  dressing  of  fish  manure  given 
once  a  month  will  sutfice— I  mean  during  the 
growing  season-and  in  dry  weather  if  watered  in 
it  is  an  excellent  food.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  I  dress  heavy  soil  with  the  following  :  Fish 
manure,  one  half  ;  road  sera  pings  and  burnt  soil 
or  refuse  the  other  half,  with  a  liberal  quantity  of 
bone-meal.  In  the  summer,  too,  such  a  mixture 
or  liquid  manure  may  be  given  freely.  In  heavy 
soils,  salt  must  be  used  very  sparingly.  No  one 
can  go  far  wrong  in  irrigating  freely,  as  Asparagus 
delights  in  moisture  and  frequent  supplies  of 
food.— S.  M. 


Orchids. 


PLEUROTHALLIS. 

Although  a  very  large  number  of  species  are 
included  in  this  genus,  but  few  of  these  are 
grown  in  gardens,  or,  indeed,  known.  They 
have  been  introduced  and  passed  in  and  out  of 
cultivation  time  after  time,  but  the  average 
Orchid  grower  knows  nothing  of  them.  Very 
few  are  included  even  in  the  best  collections, 
and  one  may  enter  a  great  many  places  without 
seeing  a  single  plant.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  at 
least  are  not  included  in  present-day  collec- 
tions, for  the  flowers  of  many  of  the  species 
possess  in  a  marked  degree  the  delicate  beauty 
and  quaintness  of  form  that  have  all  along 
made  the  family  so  popular.  As  an  instance 
take  the  Gnat  Orchid  (P.  Barberiana).  I  have 
had  this  delightful  little  plant  in  baskets  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  in  the  cool  house  with 
spikes  about  6  inches  long,  but  quite  invisible 
at  a  little  distance,  and  if  the  basket  containing 
the  plant  was  jarred  or  shaken,  the  flowers  re- 
sembled nothing  more  than  a  cloud  of  gnats 
hovering  about  the  basket.  If  the  basket  is 
set  in  a  slight  draught,  the  dancing  motion  of 
the  flowers  is  kept  up,  and  the  illu.sion  is  com- 
plete. 

Many  other  interesting  kinds  might  be 
named,  but  not  much  good  would  be  done  by 
describing  them,  for  in  the  first  place  they  are 
but  little  known,  and,  again,  a  descri2>tion  of 
such  plants  is  always  unsatisfactory,  and  conveys 
no  real  conception  of  what  the  flowers  are  really 
like.  As  to  their  culture,  they  may  be  grown 
by  anyone  who  will  give  a  little  attention  to 
their  needs,  and  if  interested  in  this  class  of 
plants  no  one  will  regret  taking  up  their  cul- 
ture. The  majority  are  purely  alfiine  species, 
occurring  at  altitudes  varying  from  10,000  feet 
to  12,000  or  more  feet,  so,  unless  in  exceptional 
cases,  all  may  be  grown  in  a  cool  house,  such 
as  is  usually  advised  for  Masdevallias  of  the 
showy-flowered  -section  and  Odontoglossums. 
Being  of  a  dwarf,  tufted  habit,  anything  in  the 
way  of  atmospheric  checks  must  be  carefully 
avoided,  for  these  are  sure  to  bring  insects  in 
their  train,  and  an  attack  of  thrips  to  such  tiny 
plants  means  destruction  if  immediate  means 
are  not  taken  to  clear  them  ofl".  A  mistake 
often  made  with  cool  Orchids  of  this  class  is 
throwing  the  house  wide  open  in  the  middle  of 
a  summer  day.  Nothing  is  gained  by  it  ;  the 
atmosphere  loses  all  the  moisture  and  gets  as 
hot  as  possible.  Ventilate  freely  in  early 
niorning  and  again  in  the  evening,  leaving  a 


good  amount  (jf  bott(jm  air  on  all  night.  This, 
is  far  bettor,  fur  the  atmosphere  is  alwayg 
fresh,  and  then  to  keep  the  moisture  in  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  take  most  of  the  air  <jI1'  and 
shade  as  heavily  as  possible.  Of  course,  damp- 
ing of  the  stages,  floor,  and  even  the  plants 
themselves  must  be  freely  indulged  in,  for  with' 
the  temperature  outside  standing  at  about  ;'iO" 
higher  than  we  want  inside,  no  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture  can  do  any  harm. 

As  to  the  winter  treatment,  just  the  opposite 
conditions  prevail.  In  their  naountain  homes, 
day  and  night  are  more  nearly  ecjual  through 
the  year,  owing  to  tlie  proximity  of  the  equator, 
and  consequently  under  cultivation  the  plants 
miss  the  long  daylight,  i)ining  in  our  dark,  dull 
winters  for  the  long  sunny,  though  co(j1  days 
of  their  native  haunts.  The  best  we  can  do  is 
to  keep  the  glass  roof  clean  inside  and  out, 
allow  as  much  air  as  possible  without  un- 
duly lowering  the  tempeiaturo  and  water  the 
plants  with  care,  according  to  their  lessened 
needs.  At  no  time  must  anything  like  dry- 
ing  off  be  practised,  only  a  reduced  supply 
when  the  conditions  outside  and  the  small 
amount  of  growth  going  on  render  this  neces- 
sary. The  compost  required  forPleurothallises 
is  very  much  like  that  Masdevallias  and' 
other  alpine  Orchids  thrive  in,  a  thin  layer 
of  Sphagnum  Moss  and  peat  over  efficient 
drainage,  with  plenty  of  finely-broken  particles 
of  crocks  and  charcoal  for  the  roots  to  take  hold, 
of  and  to  ensure  aeration,  suiting  them  well.. 
Always  repot  the  plants  before  they  get  into 
really  bad  condition,  or  they  may  be  checked 
badly  and  take  a  long  time  to  get  over  the  dis- 
turbance. Rather  small  pots  are  usually  advis- 
able, as  the  habit  is  mostly  tufted,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  roots  are  small  and  not 
able  to  occupy  a  large  body  of  compost.  If 
there  is  a  margin  of  half  an  inch  in  the  smaller 
and  an  inch  in  the  larger  pots  around  the  outside 
of  the  plants,  this  will  in  most  cases  be  ample 
for  their  needs.  H.  R. 


Cypripedium  Regiua. — This  hybrid  is  ex- 
tremely rare — unique,  in  fact,  there  being  only 
one  plant  in  existence.  Its  parents  are  C. 
Fairieanum  and  C.  Leeanum,  and  it  is  so  clearly 
intermediate  between  them,  that  its  parentage 
may  be  guessed  at  a  glance.  The  drooping  petals, 
which  show  the  Fairieanum  influence,  are 
whitish,  shaded  with  green  and  lined  with  shades 
of  brown.  The  staminode  has  a  deep  apple- 
green  area,  which  is  repeated  at  the  base  of  the 
dorsal  sepal  and  in  feathery  veinings  higher  up. 
The  upper  part  and  the  spotting  are  more  like  C. 
Leeanum.  The  labellum  is  greenish  and  brown, 
the  open  part  of  the  throat  being  spotted  with 
reddish  brown.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Seden  in 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons'  nursery. 

Cypripedium  Arthurianum. — The  influence 

of  the  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid — C.  insigne — is 
so  plainly  apparent,  that  one  is  somewhat  apt  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  variety  of  that  species,  though 
a  glance  at  the  petals  shows  the  pollen  parent  to 
be  C.  Fairieanum.  The  colour  and  the  shape 
otherwise  are  almost  exactly  those  of  C.  insigne, 
the  spotting  on  the  sepal  and  the  colour  of  the 
labellum  all  being  similar.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
distinct  plant  notwithstanding,  and  a  fine  speci- 
men of  it  carrying  seven  flowers  I  noted  recently 
in  the  Cambridge  Lodge  collection.  It  is  not 
often  so  tine  a  plant  is  seen,  for  not  only  is  it 
flowering  freely,  but  it  is  also  in  the  best  of 
health.  C.  Arthurianum  is  not  a  particularly 
strong  grower,  yet  it  is  free  and  not  dilficult  to 
keep  in  health  if  healthy  when  received.  C. 
Arthurianum  first  flowered  in  187-t. — H.  R. 

Vanda  Sanderiana. — I  have  previously  noted 
the  desirability  of  cultivating  this  species  in 
baskets  so  that  it  may  be  suspended  from  the 
roof,    thereby  enabling  it  to  obtain   the  maxi- 
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mum  amount  of  light.  Especially  during  the 
autumn  months,  when  the  flowers  are  expanding, 
is  this  advisable  ;  it  adds  substance  to  the  flowers 
and  intensifies  the  colours.  It  is  also  a  safeguard 
against  the  ravages  of  cockroaches.  These 
troublesome  insects  are  particularly  fond  of  the 
flowers  and  roots  of  this  species,  and  every 
endeavour  must  be  made  to  prevent  their  reach- 
ing the  plants.  This  species  grows  and  flowers 
freely  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  East  India 
house  in  Mr.  Cobb's  collection  at  Tunbridge 
Wells.  I  recently  saw  a  plant  there  with  five 
spikes  and  fifty-one  expanded  flowers.  Two 
other  large  plants  gave  promise  for  a  fine  succes- 
sion of  bloom. — H.  J.  C. 

liSelia    monophylla This    dwarf  -  growing 

Lslia  does  not  recei  vc  the  attention  it  deserves. 
In  the  late  summer  and  autumn  months,  when 
flowers  are  scarce,  it  is  most  useful.  It  will  grow 
and  flower  freely  even  under  the  unfavourable 
atmospheric  conditions  of  London.  It  does  best 
in  the  cool  house  through  the  warm  summer 
months,  and  during  the  cooler  months  of  the  year 
it  is  best  removed  to  the  cool  intermediate  house, 
where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  50"  at 
night.  It  should  be  grown  in  baskets  or  shallow 
pans  suspended  from  the  roof.  The  compost  re- 
quired is  good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss 
in  about  equal  proportions.  To  this  may  be 
added  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  finely  broken  crocks. 
It  requires  an  abundant  supply  of  water  during 
the  growing  season,  with  only  sufficient  to  keep 
the  growths  in  plump  condition  during  the  long 
resting  season,  which  usually  lasts  from  October 
to  June.  The  flowers  are  rich  orange  scarlet, 
each  upwards  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  growths 
from  8  inches  to  10  inches  long.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing species,  being  the  only  La;lia  that  is  not  found 
on  the  American  continent.  It  is  a  native  of  St. 
Andrew's  Mountain,  in  Jamaica,  and  first  flowered 
at  Kew  in  1882.  It  is,  therefore,  practically  of 
recent  introduction.  The  species  has  never  been 
plentiful,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  to  a  great 
extent  owing  to  its  not  being  better  known  that 
it  is  so  seldom  met  with  in  Orchid  collections.  I 
recently  noted  a  finely  flowered  plant  in  one  of 
the  cool  houses  at  Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
where  Mr.  Walter  Cobb  has  now  removed  his  col- 
lection.— H.  J.  C. 


MASDEVALLIA  TOVARENSIS. 

Few  white-flowering  Orchids  are  more  useful 
for  cutting  than  this  Masdevallia,  a  proof  of 
its  great  utility  lying  in  the  fact  that  many 
florists  with  a  demand  for  choice  blooms  grow  it 
in  large  quantities.  The  flowers  are  of  the  purest 
white,  without  a  spot  of  any  other  tint,  and  very 
freely  produced  when  the  plants  are  strong  and 
healthy.  As  a  rule,  if  the  flowers  are  wanted  in 
quantity  the  spikes  are  cut  entire,  but  if  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  taken  off  and  wired  the  spikes 
push  others  in  subsequent  years.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  this  makes  no  difference  to  the  amount 
of  bloom  produced,  that  the  flowers  push  fresh 
stems  more  freely  when  the  older  ones  are  taken 
out,  but  I  can  hardly  credit  this,  and  wherever 
possible,  I  should  prefer  to  leave  the  spikes 
intact.  During  the  growing  season  and  all 
through  the  summer  and  early  autumn  the  plants 
can  hardly  be  kept  too  cool.  They  should  be 
grown  in  a  house  well  shaded  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  overhead  as  well  as  atmospheric  and 
root  moisture  must  be  very  abundant.  Any 
slackening  of  either  is  sure  to  result  in  a  check  to 
the  plants,  and  may  possibly  bring  on  a  bad 
attack  of  thrips,  one  of  the  worst  insect  enemies 
to  cool  Orchids.  When  the  flowers  are  form- 
ing, it  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  little 
more  warmth,  and  when  fully  expanded  a  drier 
atmosphere  is  very  necessary,  or  the  fragile  deli- 
cate beauty  of  the  blossoms  is  soon  spoilt.  The 
winter  temperature  ought  not  to  fall  much  below 
50° ;  this  is  quite  safe,  but  no  less  should  be  the 
rule,  though  a  degree  or  two  less  on  very  cold 
nights  may  be  preferable  to  forcing  the  fire-heat 
unduly.     Regarding  the  compost,  a  thin  ayer  of 


Sphagnum  Moss  and  peat  over  good  drainage  is 
all  that  is  required,  and  I  like  to  see  the  former 
growing  freely  about  the  base  of  the  stems,  this 
keeping  them  cool  and  moist  and  being  a  good 
index  to  the  state  of  the  roots  for  moisture. 
Repotting  should  take  place  about  once  in  two 
or  three  years,  this  being  quite  often  enough  if 
properly  done.  While  not  disturbing  the  roots 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  be  careful  that 
nothing  in  the  way  of  old  sour  compost  is  left 
behind,  as  this  will  soon  spread  to  the  healthy 
part  and  fine  down  the  whole.  This  class  of  plant 
is  better  not  too  much  elevated  ;  the  base  of  the 
stems  keeps  moister  and  it  is  easier  to  water  them 
when  only  slightly  raised  above  the  rim.  I 
always  use  the  syringe  for  moistening  this  class  of 
plant,  forcing  the  water  through  a  fine  rose  being 
much  preferable  to  using  an  ordinary  spouted  can. 
Should  thripsat  anytime  put  inappearance,  lose  no 
time  before  vaporising  the  house,  and  if  time  can  be 
spared  the  plants  should  be  carefully  sponged 
afterwards.  This  latter  is  the  only  course  likely 
to  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  the  white,  soft  scale 
that  frequently  attacks  this  species.  M.  tovar- 
ensis,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  native  of  Tovar,  in 
New  Grenada,  where  it  was  discovered  in  1849. 
It  was  for  a  very  long  time  rare  in  cultivation, 
but  about  twenty  years  ago  it  was  reintroduced 
in  quantity  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  since 
when  it  has  been  plentiful. 


ODONTOGLOSSQM  SCHR(EDERIANUM. 
It  is  a  pity  that  De  B.  Crawshay  did  not  give 
readers  of  T}iE  Gardex  fuller  details  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  plants  which  have  certainly 
existed  under  the  name  of  Odontoglossum  Schrte- 
derianum.  It  is  very  questionable,  judging  from 
the  report  in  The  Garden  of  the  first  plant 
exhibited,  if  there  are  not  three  under  that  name. 
Particulars  as  to  how  these  complications  arose 
can  be  easily  traced.  Reichenbach  in  Gardeners' 
Chronide,  May  27,  1882,  p.  700,  gives  the  original 
description.  This  description  appeared  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  "  Manual  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,"  with 
an  additional  footnote  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
not  seen  the  plant.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  "  List  of  Certificated  Plants"  gives  the 
information  that  Odontoglossum  Schnederianum 
has  been  twice  awarded  a  first-class  certificate, 
the  plant  on  each  occasion  coming  from  the  col- 
lection of  Baron  Schrn-der.  The  first  time  was 
on  .January  13,  1885.  This  is  described  in  The 
Garden'  report  of  that  meeting  as  being  an 
Odontoglossum  crispum  of  the  0.  c.  guttatum 
section.  The  second  plant,  exhibited  on  Septem- 
ber 1."),  1887,  is  described  in  The  Gardek  as 
belonging  to  the  Odontoglossum  hove  section. 
Judging  from  other  reports  of  the  meeting,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  plant  was  none  other 
than  Miltonia  Schrtederiana.  Miltonia  Schrce- 
deriana  was  figured  as  Odontoglossum  in 
Williams'  "Orchid  Album,"  vol.  ix.,  p.  382,  and 
in  Sanders'  "  Reichenbachia,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  90. 
Though  Veitch's  Manual  points  out  the  confusion 
that  existed  when  referring  to  Miltonia  Schnu- 
deriana,  the  author  of  the  above  work  does  not 
further  clear  up  the  matter. 

The  first  Odontoglossum  Schrwderianum  is 
described  by  Reichenbach  as  being  a  supposed 
hybrid  between  0.  tripudians  and  O.  Pescatorei. 
Surely  this  could  not  have  been  the  variety  exhi- 
bited by  Baron  Schrader  on  January  13,  1885, 
which  The  Garden  report  gives  as  being  an  O. 
crispum  of  the  0.  c.  guttatum  section.  No  one 
could  possibly  describe  a  hybrid  between  the 
above-named  species  as  a  finely  spotted  O.  cris- 
pum. The  second  plant  certificated  (which  is 
well  to  note,  was  only  a  little  over  two  years 
after)  was  undoubtedly  what  I  referred  to  as 
Miltonia  Schrwderiana. 

Here  is  where  the  muddling  of  the  two  species 
occurred.  What  excuse  can  the  exhibitor  at- 
tempt to  set  up  for  showing  two  such  widely 
different  plants  and  getting  them  certificated 
under  the  same  name?  I  have  no  doubt  the 
blame  lies  with  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  in  awarding  certificates  under 


the  above  conditions.  The  further  facts  that 
plants  were  afterwards  figured,  distributed  by  the 
trade,  and  up  to  the  present  day  known  in  many 
private  gardens  under  the  name  of  Odontoglos- 
sum, led  me  to  use  that  name  in  parenthesis 
after  the  word  Miltonia.  I  think  with  this  ex- 
planation it  will  be  found  that  I  had  ample 
grounds  for  the  use  of  the  two  names  in  the 
manner  I  did  on  p.  297.  Stelis. 


Cattleya  labiata  autumnalis. — The  earliest 
flowers  of  this  popular  Cattleya  opened  the 
first  week  in  October,  while  some  of  the  later  C. 
Gaskelliana  were  quite  fresh  and  good.  These  are 
two  of  the  most  useful  species,  and  the  old  labiata 
especially  so.  The  colours  of  the  blossoms  are  as 
variable  as  those  of  any  other  in  the  section,  and 
it  is  an  easily-grown,  free-flowering  kind.  It  may 
be  grown  in  the  usual  Cattleya  house  temperature 
in  a  rough,  open  compost  such  as  all  these  kinds 
delight  in.  If  possible,  the  plants  should  be  given 
new  compost  just  after  the  flowers  fade,  as  there 
is  often  a  flush  of  young  roots  at  that  time. 

Saccolabium  curvifolium. — A  spike  of  this 
pretty  Orchid  comes  from  "C.  C."  for  a  name. 
It  is  a  useful  little  species,  flowering  at  various 
times  of  the  year,  the  racemes  being  erect,  the 
blooms  a  bright  red,  though  this  varies  consider- 
ably in  different  plants.  'The  plant  comes  from 
high  latitudes  in  the  Himalayas,  and  under  cul- 
tivation thrives  in  small  baskets  or  pans  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  for  choice.  Plenty  of  air 
and  all  the  sunlight  possible  without  injuring 
the  foliage  may  be  allowed,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  temperature  may  read  fairly 
high. 

Promenaea  stapelioides.— The  flowers  of 
this  species  are  very  singular  in  colouring,  being 
on  the  sepals  and  petals  a  pale  yellowish  green, 
with  markings  of  brownish  purple.  The  lip  has 
a  purple  lobe  in  the  centre,  the  side  lobes  being 
somewhat  lighter  than  the  other  segments  but 
similarly  spotted.  It  is  sometimes  described  as 
a  Zygopetalum,  but  is  more  generally  met  with 
under  the  above  name.  It  thrives  well  in  small 
pans  suspended  from  the  roof  of  an  intermediate 
house  and  requires  careful  shading.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Organ  mountains  and  other  parts  of  Brazil, 
and  was  introduced  in  1830. 

Odontoglossum  elegans. — The  better  forms 
of  this  pretty  Odontoglossum  are  worth  taking 
every  care  of,  for  they  are  easily  grown  and  very 
free-flowering.  The  origin  of  the  plant  is  doubt- 
ful ;  indeed,  it  is  very  variable,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  any  suggestions  as  to  its  parent- 
age can  only  refer  to  certain  individual  plants. 
The  usually  accepted  theory  is  that  it  is  the  result 
of  a  wild  hybrid  between  0.  cirrhosum  and  O. 
cristatum,  but  there  are  signs  of  several  other 
species  in  some  of  the  forms  labelled  elegans. 
Whatever  its  origin,  it  is  a  useful  and  beautiful 
plant,  thriving  well  in  the  coolest  house  and 
throwing  up  fine  many-flowered  spikes  at  various 
times  of  the  year. 

Dendrobium  taurinum. — Few  Orchids  that 
are  so  strong  as  this  species  in  their  native  habitat 
give  so  much  trouble  under  cultivation.  Collectors 
tell  us  that  the  stems  of  this  species  are  consider- 
ably taller  than  a  man,  and  that  the  racemes  of 
flower  produced  are  very  large  and  vigorous,  but 
such  results  are  rare  or  rather  unknown  under 
cultivation.  If  we  get  stems  a  yard  high  and 
flower-spikes  a  foot  long  we  are  content,  and  it 
takes  a  deal  of  care  to  keep  plants  healthy  and 
strong  even  at  this.  The  species  delights  in 
ample  heat  and  moisture  and  a  light  sunny  posi- 
tion not  far  from  the  roof-glass.  The  baskets  or 
pots  should  be  of  medium  size  only,  and  the  usual 
compost  of  peat  and  Moss  suits  it  well.  The  name 
taurinum  was  given  it  by  Dr.  Lindley  on  account 
of  a  resemblance  to  the  forehead  and  horns  of  a 
bull  in  the  twisted  erect  sepals  and  lip  of  the 
flower.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  greenish 
white,  with  lines  of  purple.  It  is  an  old  inhabi- 
tant of  our  houses,  having  been  discovered  by 
Cuming  in  the  Philippine  Islands  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  and  sent  by  him  to  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
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GUNNERA  MANICATA  IN  THE  NORTH. 
I  HAVE  sent  some  photos,  biken  in  lS!Hi  and 
IS'.IT,  to  lot  you  see  the  <;rowth  (iunnera  nmni- 
cata  makes  in  ono  year.  Tliis  year  the  largest 
leaf  measures  7  feot  7  inches,  and  the  plant  is 
7A  feet  high,  171  feet  tliroiigli,  and  oO  feet  in 
circumference.  It  is  planted  in  a  garden  and  is 
not  near  water.  All  the  protection  I  give  it  in 
winter  is  it.s  own  leaves  cut  oil"  and  reversed  over 
the  plant.  F.vxxv  A.  riKiE. 

Cii'intessfvells  Hoiixe,  Aberdeen. 

Carnations.  —  An  inspection  of  Carnation 
layers  made  at  dillerent  intervals  along  the  bor- 
der shows  that,  on  the  whole,  they  are  extremely 
well  rooted,  and  that  despite  the  e.xceptionally  dry 
time  right  away  from  layering  until  the  beginning 
of  October.     This  state  of  things,  decidedly  better 


stated.  The  border  on  which  the  bulk  of  the 
layers  will  be  planted  is  rather  heavy,  and  I 
have,  therefore,  worked  in  a  liberal  dose  of  peat 
moss  manure,  arranging  it  evenly  in  the  trenches 
and  at  such  a  depth  that  the  roots  of  the  plants 
will  come  into  iunnediato  contact  with  it.  Now 
varieties  of  whose  hardiness  I  have  had  no  per- 
sonal experience  always  remain  the  first  winter 
around  the  parent  jilants. — E.   Buuuell. 

Carpet  plants  for  bulbs. — Where  bulbs  are 
established  on  liardy  plant  borders  or  have  been 
planted  this  year  it  will  be  advisable  to  con- 
sider how  best  to  carpet  the  ground,  if  this  is  not 
already  done,  so  that  bare  patches  are  not  in 
evidence  when  the  tlower  and  foliage  of  the  bulbs 
are  at  an  end.  I  have  no  liking  for  bulbs  in  such 
positions  ;  even  in  small  gardens  other  places  can 
be  found  for  them  either  in  occasional  corners  in 
shrubberies,  on  bits  of  grass  that  are  not  clean 
shaven  by  the  machine  or  scythe,  or  on  borders 
mainly  devoted  to  small  conifeni'  and  shrubs  both 
deciduous  and  evergreen,  with  which  they  asso- 


Qunnera  manicata  in  an  Aberdeenshire  garden.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Miss  F.  Firie, 

Countessu-ells,  Aberdeen. 


than  I  anticipated,  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  on  a  north-west  border  and  so 
screened  from  very  hot  sun,  and  also  that  in  the 
early  stage  they  were  thoroughly  well  attended 
to  in  the  matter  of  water  and  never  allowed  to 
get  dry.  I  have  debated  whether  to  shift  tliem 
now  from  their  present  quarters  to  the  position 
they  are  to  occupy  another  season  or  to  wait  until 
early  spring,  and  I  have  decided  on  the  latter 
course,  except  in  cases  where  clumps  are  required 
to  complete  new  planting  arrangements  on  her- 
baceous borders,  i^or  the  latter  purpose  I  have 
picked  out  Countess  of  Paris,  Raby,  White  Clove, 
The  Pasha,  and  Murillo  as  representing  the 
sturdy,  free-flowering  section  with  blooms  borne 
on  short,  stout  stalks.  Hayes'  Scarlet,  King 
Arthur,  and  Mrs.  Macrae  are  all  sujierior  to 
Murillo  from  a  purely  flower  standpoint,  but  they 
are  much  longer  in  the  stem,  re(iuiring  consider- 
able attention  in  the  way  of  staking  and  tying. 
For  the  same  reason  preference  is  given  to  White 
Clove  over  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro'  for  positions  above 


ciate  remarkably  well.  Where,  however,  bulbs 
are  required  on  the  hardy  plant  borders,  the  car- 
pet plants  may  be  added  at  the  present  time, 
among  the  best  things  for  the  purpose  being  tlie 
alpine  Phloxes,  Aubrietias  in  variety,  Tufted 
Pansy  Violetta  and  Cerastium  tomentosum. 
Small  plants  of  all  these  from  cuttings  obtained 
in  their  different  seasons  will  now  be  available, 
and  if  the  soil  is  pricked  up,  taking  care  not  to 
disturb  the  bulbs,  the  tiny  plants  can  be  inserted 
sutfieiently  close  together  so  that  at  once  they 
fairly  cover  the  ground. — E.  Birrell. 

Primulas  attacked  by  larvae. — My  Primu- 
las are  being  ravaged  by  larvre ,  which  eat  through 
the  stem  just  below  the  ground.  I  send  you  one 
of  the  creatures,  and  shall  be  very  much  obliged 
if  you  will  tell  me  what  it  is  and  what  steps  we 
ought  to  take. — G.  Tomkinson. 

*^*  The  larva;  attacking  your  Primulas  are  the 
grubs  of  the  black  vine  weevil  (Otiorrhynchus 
sulcatus).  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  of  no  use  trying 
to  destroy  this  insect  with  an  insecticide,  as  from 


the  [josition  of  the  grubs,  if  one  was  applied  of 
sulhciont  strength  to  kill  the  grubs,  the  plants 
would  also  sutler  from  its  efl'ects,  so  that  at  any 
rate  the  remedy  would  be  as  bad  as  the  disease. 
The  only  way  is  to  examine  the  roots  of  any 
plant  that  you  susjiect  to  be  attacked  and  pick 
out  the  grubs.  The  parent  weevils  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  Vines  and  other  plants  at  niglit,  being 
seldom,  if  ever,  seen  in  the  daytime  unless  dis- 
turbed, as  they  then  hide  themselves  most  care- 
fully. If  you  for  any  reason  imagine  that  your 
Vines  or  other  plants  are  infested  by  these  weevils, 
before  it  is  dark  you  should  lay  white  sheets  or 
cloths  under  them,  and  then  later  on  throw  a 
bright  light  on  the  leaves.  This  will  i)robably 
cause  the  beetles  to  fall  ;  if  it  does  not,  give  the 
plants  a  jarring  shake  and  .search  them  well. 
They  may  be  trapped  by  tying  little  bundles  of 
hay  or  dry  Moss  on  to  the  stems,  as  they  will 
hide  in  them. — G.  S.  S. 

Hardiness  of  Dracaena  australis.  —  Al- 
though it  is  not  unusual  to  see  l)rac;unas  or 
Cordylines  growing  in  the  open  air  along  the 
south  coast  in  Cornwall,  the  Scilly  Isles,  and 
the  milder  parts  of  Ireland,  people  rarely  trust 
them  unprotected  to  the  rigours  of  winter  in 
more  northerly  situations.  The  species  under 
notice,  however,  is  one  which  seems  capable  of 
standing  a  good  deal  of  frost — quite  up  to  20" — 
and  this  is  a  strong  recommendation  for  a  plant 
wliich  will  give  a  garden  a  sub-tropical  aspect  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  Quite  recently  I  saw  two 
nice  specimens  between  5  feet  and  (5  feet  high 
planted  out  on  the  lawn  at  Mr.  Worsley's,  Mande- 
ville  House,  Isleworth.  These  plants  were  origin- 
ally obtained  as  suckers  from  a  plant  about  20  feet 
high,  which  had  stood  out  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land for  many  years,  but  eventually  had  its  top 
and  stem  killed  by  2.5^  of  frost.  Mr.  Worsley, 
who  takes  a  keen  delight  in  acclimatising  all 
kinds  of  plants,  is  of  opinion  that  Draciena  aus- 
tralis is  practically  quite  hardy  in  all  places 
south  of  the  Tweed,  although  it  would  probably 
be  advisable  in  severe  winters  to  give  a  little  pro- 
tection to  fine  specimens. — John  Weathers. 


CACTUS   DAHLIAS. 


My  cultivation  of  Cactus  Dahlias  began  with  the 
arrival  of  Juarezi,andas  the  breaks  from  it  became 
distinct,  so  I  added  them  to  my  collection  until 
it  became  fairly  representative,  and  in  this  paper 
I  propose  to  give  my  experience  of  their  qualities, 
with  suggestions  as  to  treatment,  which  may  be 
new  to  a  few  readers. 

Whites. — If  Mrs.  Peart  be  grown  from  old  tubers 
in  rich  moist  soil,  well  helped  during  flowering 
and  shaded  from  the  sun,  a  large  number  of  per- 
fect flowers  will  result,  and  it  still  holds  with  me 
premier  place  as  a  show  flower  and  does  not 
require  much  disbudding.  If  Mrs.  F.  Fell  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  (except  that  it  is  not 
needful  to  grow  it  from  old  tubers,  as  it  gives 
fine  flowers  from  spring-raised  stock)  and  severely 
disbudded  and  tiffany  screened,  very  exquisite 
flowers  will  result,  and  late  in  the  season 
their  form  may  be  perfect.  So  far  with  me 
Keynes'  White  can  only  be  described  as  a  pretty 
little  flower,  very  free  and  white,  but  lacking  size 
and  substance,  and  on  fully  expanding  shows 
large  yellow  centre.  This  is  the  fault  of  Mrs. 
Peart  not  infrequently,  never  of  Mrs.  F.  Fell. 

Yelloirs. — Lady  Penzance  so  far  has  no  com- 
petitor. 

Dark  velvet  rriiiiion. — Matchless  still  retains  its 
place  in  the  first  rank,  and  never  goes  wrong. 

Cerise. — Cycle  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
and  can  hold  its  own  as  a  bedding  Dahlia  or  for 
single  specimens  in  borders  grown  as  a  standard  : 
quite  one  of  the  best. 

Oranije-vermilioH.  —  Starfish  with  its  perfect 
form  is  an  ideal  flower,  and  should  be  freely 
grown  and  disbudded. 

Pure  orantje. — Francis  Humphreys  alone  repre- 
sents this  very  telling  colour ;  the  flower  is  coarse, 
but  until  we  can  get  an  orange  Starfish  we  may 
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rest  content.  It  is  a  fine  variety  for  standards, 
and  does  not  require  disbudding. 

Mauvf. — Beatrice  has  given  me  some  beautiful 
flowers  without  disbudding,  and  forms  a  fine 
standard,  but  Island  Queen,  well  shaded  with 
tiffany,  will  next  year  take  premier  place. 

Furph  has  only  Earl  of  Pembroke,  which  re- 
quires very  heavy  feeding  and  does  not  require 
disbudding. 

Ttrra-cotta. — Mrs.  Wilson  Noble  has  a  lovely 
form  and  exquisite  Pistachio  nut  colour.  Countess 
of  Lonsdale  is  supposed  to  be  an  improvement : 
but  with  rich  culture,  heavy  disbudding,  and 
generally  skilful  management,  Mrs.  W.  Noble 
can  hold  its  own. 

^VrtWe^— Gloriosa,  which  does  not  require  dis- 
budding, is  even  yet  premier,  although  in  Captain 
Broad  we  have  a  fine  second.  The  charm  of 
Gloriosa  is  its  noble  habit,  and  when  grown  as  a 
specimen  standard  in  the  border  it  is  a  grand 
addition  to  the  autumn  resources  of  the  garden. 
I  have  here  to-day  (October  22)  several  plants, 
one  of  which  I  measured  for  the  purpose  of  this 
paper,  there  being  little  difference  between  them  : 
Height  8  feet  7  inches,  diameter  through  head 
6  feet,  carrying  forty  six  fine  open  blooms,  innumer- 
able buds,  and  fine  foliage — a  veritable  tree.  The 
value  of  these  grand  plants  for  long  borders, 
grown  and  trained  on  twig  supports,  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  There  need  be  nothing  stiff  or 
formal  if  attention  be  paid  to  the  suggestions 
given  further  on.  Supports  are  necessary,  because 
at  so  high  an  elevation  as  8  feet  there  is  less 
protection,  and  wind  is  a  serious  enemy  to  the 
Dahlia. 

Bed. — Fusilier  is  a  fine  variety,  of  good  form, 
free  flowering,  and  nice  in  colour.  It  also  can  bear 
heavy  disbudding  and  disbranching ;  its  blooms  are 
then  very  constant  in  form.  I  have  not  seen  Lucius, 
but  as  it  has  received  the  premier  prize  for  1898 
it  must  be  accepted  as  a  fine  addition  ;  so  also 
Clown,  among  the  fancies,  a  white-tipped  red,  and 
Fantasy,  of  an  arachnoid  shape,  is  very  charming, 
but  in  Arachne  we  have  reached  nearly  to  perfection 
in  form,  colour,  and  habit.  One  of  its  decorative 
charms  is  its  sporting,  although  very  trying  for 
show  purposes.  I  have  now  plants  laden  with 
flowers,  each  carrying  three  or  more  varieties  of 
bloom,  so  distinct  in  colour  that  they  may  be 
shown  under  separate  names.  The  form  of 
Arachne  is  very  fetching,  and  when  properly 
supported,  as  I  shall  show  later,  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  single  specimen  grown.  Of  the  more 
•delicate  shades  in  combination,  Bridesmaid  is  a 
fitting  specimen,  a  pale  primrose,  mauve  tinted, 
very  beautiful  form,  and  reliable  all  through  the 
season. 

Rose. — (iuite  the  best  rose  in  colour  is  a  new 
flower,  exhibited  by  Dickson,  Chester — Mrs. 
Dickson.  It  is  somewhat  like  Bertha  Mawley 
without  its  blue  tinge,  and  will  improve  in  petal. 
It  is  a  little  flat  at  present.  With  Leonora,  a 
finely-shaped  flower  of  a  peculiar  crushed  straw- 
berry tint,  I  may  close  my  list,  only  adding  that 
in  omitting  a  description  of  such  as  Sirdar,  which 
displaces  Harry  Stredwick,  I  admit  its  beauty, 
and  include  it  in  my  list  of  the  best  twenty-four. 
Necessarily  the  fashions  and  types  change ;  there- 
fore the  old  are  displaced  by  the  new,  not  that 
they  are  decoratively  more  valuable,  but  from 
a  florist's  point  more  desirable.  In  selecting 
three  whites,  I  am  guided  by  the  knowledge  of 
their  fickleness.  No  skill  can  ensure  perfect  show 
flowers  at  a  given  time  ;  therefore  to  meet  all 
contingencies,  grow  three  varieties,  and  plenty  of 
them. 

The  cultivation  of  Cactus  Dahlias  is  not  diffi- 
cult, the  points  to  determine  being — 

1.  Which  varieties  flower  best  from  old  tubers, 
•which  from  pot  tubers,  and  which  from  spring- 
raised  cuttings'? 

2.  How  much,  if  any,  disbudding  and  thinning 
is  necessary  for  each  variety  ? 

3.  How  to  protect  and  shade  such  as  require  it  ? 

4.  The  best  way  to  grow  Dahlias  for  show,  for 
beds,  as  single  specimens. 

The  first  question  can  be  answered  very  shortly. 


Experience  alone  can  determine  whether  Dahlias 
will  flower  best  from  old  tubers,  pot  tubers,  or 
freshly-struck  cuttings.  Mrs.  Peart  only  gives 
high-class  blooms  from  old  tubers,  whilst  Mrs.  F. 
Fell  flowers  grandly  from  cuttings  and  pot  tubers. 
The  second  question  also  is  determined  by  experi- 
ence, note  being  taken  of  what  is  required  from 
the  plant.  Numerous  small  flowers  are  often  of 
more  value  than  three  or  four  large  ones.  For 
show,  size  is  an  element  of  success  as  well  as  fine 
form,  but  there  are  varieties,  such  as  Arachne, 
which  form  better  show  flowers  with  me  if  left 
severely  alone.  The  third  question  as  to  shade 
and  protection  is  largely  a  matter  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  grower,  but  it  may  be  conceded 
"  that  all  delicate  tints  with  a  rosy  foundation 
will  have  the  reds  intensified  if  exposed  t,o  sun- 
light.'' Take  Mrs.  F.  Fellas  an  example.  \ou 
will  note  that  earlier  I  advise  the  variety  to  be 
tiffany  shaded.  Do  this  and  it  is  of  exquisite 
purity;  expose  it  to  sunlight,  and  a  rosy  suffusion 
spreads  through  the  flower. 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  question  of  raising 
Dahlias,  nor  the  soil  necessary  for  their  successful 
culture  other  than  that,  any  ground  suitable  for 
growing  good  Potatoes  should  grow  good  Dahlias. 
The  ideal  soil  is,  of  course,  new  good  loam  with 
effective  drainage  and  plenty  of  top-dressing  when 
dry,  and  some  manure  dug  well  into  the  soil 
some  time  before  the  tubers  are  planted.  In  grow- 
ing Dahlias  for  show  or  to  produce  the  highest 
class  of  flowers,  it  is  advisable  to  place  them  in  a 
plot  of  ground  set  apart,  and  convenience  usually 
relegates  them  to  the  kitchen  garden  or  an  out- 
of-the-way  ground.  If  this  be  done  it  is  easy  to 
protect  them  from  winds,  hot  sun,  or  other  Dahlia 
terrors  by  growing  them  in  rows  on  lath  trellis 
facing  north  and  south,  sufficiently,  but  not  too 
close,  and  sowing  all  round  the  outside  early 
Scarlet  Runners  on  high  sticks  or  trellis.  You 
thus  combine  the  useful  and  the  ornamental,  each 
row  shading  and  protecting  the  one  behind  it 
efficiently.  Add  to  this  tiffany  over  those  requir- 
ing such  special  care,  and  nothing  more  in  the 
way  of  shade  or  protection  is  ne:essary,  but  the 
enormous  evaporation  from  such  an  expanse  of 
foliage  requires  continual  moisture  round  the 
plant,  and  this  is  best  supplied  liy  heavy  mulch- 
ing (not  necessarily  manure)  and,  at  least  in  dry 
weather,  a  daily  watering,  not  forgetting  to  stir 
the  soil  and  give  liquid  manure  three  times 
weekly  when  the  flowers  are  beginning  to  form. 
For  beds  and  borders  where  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  plants  should  be  a  first  consideration,  use 
strong  hazel  pea-sticks  regulated  to  the  height  of 
the  plant  as  it  grows,  commencing  with  branch- 
ing twigs  and  adding  more  and  taller  until 
the  plant  when  fully  grown  is  supported  by 
a  framework  invisible,  but  perfect.  It  is  a 
revelation  to  see  a  variety  such  as  Arachne  find 
its  way  through  and  completely  hide  every 
vestige  of  a  forest  of  Pea  sticks,  arranging  itself 
naturally  and  defying  rain  and  wind.  Unless 
your  stakes  are  very  well  put  in,  a  central  sup- 
port gives  stability  and  may  be  used  if  your 
plants  are  much  exposed  to  wind,  and  your  Pea 
sticks  may  be  caught  together  with  a  little  string 
and  fastened  to  the  central  stake.  If  it  be  desired 
to  grow  fine  single  specimen  plants  on  lawns  or 
borders  as  standards,  select  one  of  the  tall, 
strong-growing  varieties,  of  which  a  list  is  given 
below,  and,  starting  in  heat  an  old  tuber,  plant 
it  out  as  early  as  possible,  training  to  a  stout 
stake  a  single  shoot  only  and  removing  all  root 
suckers.  Then  pinch  off  all  side  shoots,  keeping 
only  the  main  stem,  and  at  the  desired  height, 
say  5  feet,  permit  side  shoots  to  grow,  carefully 
tying  these  to  Hazel  twigs  attached  to  the 
central  stake.  A  head  may  thus  be  formed  of 
sufficient  size,  and  carrying  for  three  or  four 
months  a  numerous  and  beautiful  collection  of 
choice  flowers.  'With  a  plant  such  as  this  special 
preparation  should  be  made  for  its  reception,  a 
hole  previously  dug,  heavily  manured,  and  good 
loam  if  procurable  added.  Plenty  of  water  -svhen 
dry  and  liquid  manure  freely  given  will  ensure  a 
continuous  blooming  of  exceeding  richness  and 
beauty. 


Below  is  a  representative  list  of  Cactus  Dahlias, 
comprising  the  choicest  at  present  in  cultivation 
and  a  selection  from  them  of  those  best  suited  for 
training  as  standards. 

Names.  Colours. 

Jlrs.  Peart         ■) 

Mrs.  F.  Fell       ■ 'White. 

Keynes'  White,; 

Lady  Penzance Yellow. 

Matchless  Dark  maroon. 

Cycl«  Cerise. 

Starfish  Orange- vermilion. 

Francis  Humphreys    ..Orange. 

Beatrice Mauve. 

Island  Queen  ,, 

Earl  of  Pembroke    Purplp. 

Mrs.  Wilson  Noble Pistachio  nut  colour. 

Countess  of  Lonsdale...  ,, 

Gloriosa Scarlet. 

Captain  Broad ,, 

Fusilier  Rod. 

Lucius Light  scarlet,  shaded  car- 
mine. 

Olowu Red,  white  tips. 

Fantasy  Red. 

Ara.-hne White  petals,  red  edge. 

Bridesmaid    Primrose,  mauve  tipped. 

Mrs.  Dickson    Bright  and  pare  rose. 

Leonora Crushed  strawberry. 

Bertha  Mawley Rose,  bluish  tips. 

1  ona Buff. 

Sirdar Crimson -maroon. 

Harry  Stredwick Very  rich  maroon. 

For  sundauds. — Gloriosa,  lona,  Beatrice,  Cycle, 
Francis  Humphreys,  Keynes'  White  possibly.  Star- 
fish. Fusilier. 

Old  Parsonage,  Greiford.  P.  H.  MuLES. 


Erodium  guttatum.— This  species  has  now 
been  flowering  continuously  for  several  months, 
and  still  the  slender  spikes  may  be  seen  emerging 
from  every  growth  the  plant  contains.  The 
flowers  which  are  white  and  blotched  with  a  dark 
spot  in  the  upper  petals  after  the  manner  of  those 
of  some  species  of  Pelargonium  are  numerous 
on  every  spray,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  but  a 
few  fresh  blossoms  expand.  The  plant  is  best 
suited  to  the  rock  garden  and  is  of  a  neat,  attrac- 
tive habit. 

Yucca  recurva. — This  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  graceful  and  attractive  Y'uccas  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  is  also  known  under  the  equally  appro- 
priate name  of  Y.  pendula.  For  lawns,  vases,  or 
the  central  figure  of  a  bed  it  is  probably  un- 
rivalled. The  beautiful  straight  sword-shaped 
leaves  are  at  first  more  or  less  erect,  but  with  age 
they  gradually  assume  a  graceful  drooping  habit, 
which  is  in  fine  contrast  to  the  young  erect  ones 
in  the  centre.  In  addition  to  the  grace  and 
symmetry  of  the  foliage  is  the  soft  sea-green 
colour,  with  a  beautiful  glaucous  hue  on  the 
upper  surface.  Grown  in  good  soil  and  in  a 
sunny  situation  Y.  recurva  soon  becomes  very 
symmetrical  in  outline  and  at  once  arrests  atten- 
tion.— John  Weathers. 

Permanent  beds  of  fine-foliag'ed  plants. — 
Three  at  least  of  our  hardy  trees  readily  lend 
themselves  to  the  formation  of  these,  for  if  the 
Stag's-horn  Sumach,  Paulownia  imperialis,  and 
Ailantus  glandulosa  are  planted  young  and  cut 
back  close  to  the  ground  during  the  winter,  they 
will  on  the  return  of  spring  push  out  several  stout 
buds.  Three  or  four  of  these  may  be  left  on  each 
plant  for  a  little,  when  if  all  but  the  most  favour- 
ably situated  one  are  removed  it  will  grow 
vigorously,  and  produce  leaves  of  a  size  unknown 
when  the  plants  are  given  ordinary  treatment. 
This  same  process  may  be  repeated  year  after 
year,  hence  if  a  bed  is  planted  with  either  of  these 
i-ubjects,  it  will  with  little  trouble  at  least  equal 
the  tender  subtropical  plants  that  are  so  much 
employed  during  the  summer.  A  characteristic 
illustration  of  a  Paulownia  imperialis  so  treated 
is  to  be  found  in  vol.  1.  of  Tjie  Garden  (p.  518 
— T. 

Galanthus  cilicicus. — A  number  of  people 
have  a  prejudice  against  the  Snowdrops  which 
come  into  flower  in  late  autumn  or  early  winter. 
They  look  upon  them   as   unseasonable,  and  as 
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lackinp  tlio  associations  connected  with  the  com- 
mon Snowdrop.  I  should  be  one  of  the  last  to 
deny  that  the  Snowdrop  owes  much  of  its  interest 
to  the  Icfjcnds  ;ii..l  poetry  which  are  inseparably 
connocte  1  with  its  appearance  in  the  dawninj;  of 
the  year  :  yet  I  thinli  we  may  well  find  a  wel- 
come for  its  precocious  sisters,  whicli  brij;htcn 
duller  days  when  wo  ran  hardly  avoid  feeling  that 
even  a  single  (lower  in  the  garden  is  very  precious. 
Thus  I  enjoy  tho  tirst  of  the  Snowdrops— (ialan- 
thus  cilicicus  (Baker)— which  came  into  bloom 
here  on  October  -JT.  I  hardly  expect  that  it  will 
flower  so  early  another  season,  but  believe  it  will 
appear  before  I!,  octobrensis  and  the  few  others 
which  generally  open  before  Christmas.  None  of 
these  are  yet  through  the  ground  here,  but  the 
C'ilician  Snowilrop  is  fully  open.  It  is  more 
robust  than  some  of  the  others.  It  differs  from 
these  (with  the  e.xeeption  of  G.  Elsa^  in  the 
absence  of  the  glaucous  line  down  the  centre  of 


useful  for  cutting.  Single  yellow  Marguerites  of 
small  size  are  often  very  useful  for  cutting,  and 
late  in  the  season  they  are  none  too  plentiful. — S. 
AnNOTT,  Carxe.tltorn,  by  Dumfries,  N.li. 

October  flowers  in  the  open  garden. — 
Borders  and  beds  are  now  (middle  of  October) 
very  gay.  The  following  are  amongst  the  best  : 
Lobelia  Queen  Victoria  is  a  glorious  mass  of 
colour  rising  out  of  a  carpet  of  Tufted  Tansies. 
Japanese  Anemones  are  full  of  bloom,  and  from 
3  feet  to  5  feet  high.  Michaelmas  Daisies  in  a 
dozen  or  more  kinds  are  making  a  brave  show. 
Marigolds  never  gave  better  returns.  Pentste- 
mons,  too,  are  flowering  freely.  Dianthuses 
sown  in  April  are  still  gay,  and  the  sumo  may  be 
said  of  Phlo.K  Drummondi  and  white  Antirrhi- 
nums. Phygelius  capensis  is  very  gay  with  its 
long  spikes  of  Pentstemon-like  blooms.  In  warm 
situations  Zinnias  are  still  gay.  Sternbergia 
lutea  makes  a  show  with  its  bright  yellow  blooms 


Qunnera  at  Countesswells,  Aberdeen.    From  a  photograph  sent 
by  Miss  Pirie.     (See  p.  385.) 


the  leaves. — S.  Arsott,  Carsethorn,  by  Dumfries, 
N.B. 

Anthemis  tinctoria  (Mr.  C.  E.  Buxton's 
variety). — In  spring,  ilr.  C.  E.  Buxton  informed 
me  that  he  had  in  his  garden  at  Coed  Derw, 
Bettws-y-coed,  a  seedling  Anthemis  tinctoria  of 
unusually  free-flowering  habit  which  continued 
in  bloom  long  after  his  other  plants  had  gone  out 
of  flower.  Ho  very  kindly  sent  me  a  plant  so  that 
I  might  test  its  habit  under  conditions  different 
from  those  in  his  garden.  This  I  have  done  as 
carefully  as  possible.  The  plant  has  had  very 
few  flowers  cut  from  it  and  has  been  allowed  to 
form  seeds  from  its  earlier  blooms.  Notwith- 
standing this,  it  has  still  a  number  of  blooms  open 
and  buds  in  various  stages  of  growth  which  give 
promise  of  flowers  for  a  considerable  time  should 
the  weather  not  become  too  severe.  All  my  other 
plants  of  Anthemis  tinctoria  have  been  out  of 
bloom  for  some  time,  and  some  have  been  cut  over 
for  late  flowers  should  the  season  prove  an  open 
one.  Mr.  Buxton's  variety  thus  gives  every  pro- 
mise of  being  an  acquisition,  especially  as  the 
flowers  are  of  good   form  and   colour  and  very 


against  its  green  leafage.  Fuchsia  gracilis  and 
r.  corallina  are  full  of  bloom.  Autumn  Crocuses 
on  the  grass  are  doing  well,  and  the  white  Ever- 
lasting Pea  still  gives  a  few  flowers.  To-day 
(November  1)  I  cut  a  good  handful  of  bloom. 
Both  Salvia  splendens  and  Betheli  are  making 
the  border  gay  in  a  warm  spot.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Cuphea  platycentra  and  Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis.  Dahlias  are  quite  a  show,  and  at 
no  time  this  season  have  they  looked  so  gay. — 

DORSKT. 

Aster  alpinus.  —  With  reference  to  these 
pretty  Starworts,  I  would  certainly  advise  Mr. 
Herbert  Millington  to  forego  the  imported  plants 
in  favour  either  of  home-saved  seed  or  home- 
grown plants.  When  I  stated  that  I  regarded 
this  as  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  alpinos  to  cultivate 
it  was  no  exaggeration  in  the  least,  as  I  have 
raised  many  hundreds  of  plants,  and  in  quite 
ordinary  loamy  soil  planted  out  edgings  of  the 
seedlings  at  least  120  feet  long  in  a  single  line. 
This  was  so  done  more  from  economic  reasons 
and  the  value  of  the  beds  wherein  better  things 
were  planted.     The  plants  thus  lined  out  were 


the  smaller  plants  from  a  large  lot,  the  best  of 
which  had  already  occupied  a  largo  bed.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  such  plants  as  this  Starwort 
sufTor  greatly  during  transit.  This  would  be 
especially  the  case  where  much  leafage  remained 
on  the  plants  when  packed,  and  naturally  such 
things  would  take  a  long  time  to  recover.  So  far 
as  my  experience  is  concerned,  I  have  never  had 
any  dilliculty  in  growing  the  plant  in  any 
of  its  forms,  but  at  times,  owing  to  the  slugs, 
considerable  mischief  is  done.  I  have  not  noted 
these  have  a  fondness  for  particulai'  varieties. 
Broadly  speaking,  I  consider  the  alpine  Aster 
amenable  to  cultivation  in  any  good  ordinary 
well-enriched  soil,  and  in  the  light  soil  of  this  dis- 
trict (Hampton)  I  employ  cow  manure  very  freely 
when  planting  hardy  things.  The  plant  in  ques- 
tion by  its  dwarf  habit  of  growth  would  bo  grown 
in  company  with  the  dwarf  alpine  an<l  other 
I'hloxes  and  other  such  things,  with  no  attempt 
in  the  least  to  specialise  in  res[)ect  to  soils.  This 
endeavour  to  imitate  natural  .soils  has  doubtlea. 
been  much  over-estimated,  and  to  a  large  degree 
is  not  needful  in  British  gardens. — E.  J . 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FLOWER. 


Dahlia  "White   Aster. — This  pompon   I  find 

most  iiaoful.  I  am  aware  it  is  somewliat  formal  iu 
outline.  It  is  a  most  profuse  bloomer,  and  a  j^eat 
recommendation  to  it  is  that  it  throws  its  blooms  up 
on  long  foot-stalks  out  of  the  leafage.  For  cutting 
it  holds  a  most  important  place.  At  the  end  of 
October  it  is  giving  me  good  blooms. — Uokskt. 

Mignonette  Machet. — This  Mignonette,  even 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  long  peiiud  of  drought, 
continued  to  blossom  most  satisfactorily.  Owing  to 
the  change  to  rainy  weather,  new  growtbs  developed 
and  flowers  were  again  plentiful,  1  have  before  me  a 
vase  tilled  with  spikes  of  bloom,  and  should  the 
weather  remain  open  there  is  promise  of  a  goodly  dis- 
play for  some  time. — D.  B.  C. 

Sternbergia  lutea.  —  If  Mr.  Arnott,  who  in 
your  numljer  of  October  22  mentions  with  regret  his 
inability  to  bloom  this  plant,  will  try  the  following 
plan,  I  think  he  will  lind  it  as  successful  with  him  as 
it  is  with  me.  jflant  Sternbergia  lutea  in  a  narrow 
border  fringing  one  of  his  hothouses  ;  let  the  position 
he  sunny  and  the  soil  light;  never  give  any  water 
artificially,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  until  the  foliage  is 
showing  well.  In  such  circumstances  I  flower  this 
Cape  Crocus  regularly,  and  it  is  now  blooming  along- 
side Zephyranthes  Candida,  which  grows  like  a  weed 
similarly  situated. — Herbkrt  Millington,  Broma- 
i/rove  School,  Worcester. 


Chrysanthemums. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUST. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  attention  is  just  now  being 
given  to  the  new  fungoid  disease  which  has 
attacked  the  Chrysanthemum.  It  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  "rust,"  as  to  the  proper  classifi- 
catioii  of  which  doctors  difl'er,  but  which  all  the 
same  seems  to  have  created  alarm  in  the  mind.s 
of  those  growers  who  make  the  Chrysanthemum 
either  a  medium  for  trading  or  to  win  prizes  by 
producing  gigantic  flowers  under  artificial  con- 
ditions of  culture.  But  amidst  all  this  concern 
there  is  comfort  for  all  those  who  like  to  have 
Chrysanthemums  blooming  in  their  gardens  in 
the  autumn,  because  it  is  authoritatively  stated 
the  rust  does  not  aft'ect  plants  naturally  grown. 
It  is  only  the  pampered  pets  of  the  growers, 
those  that  are  highly  fed  and  rendered 
because  so  treated  fit  subjects  for  all  fungoid 
attacks,  that  suffer.  It  seems  only  needful  to 
observe  natural  conditions  and  the  trouble  is 
non-existent.  When  we  grow  Chrysanthemums 
in  the  open  ground  their  primary  re<iuiroments 
are  plenty  of  room,  fairly  good  deep  soil,  with 
which  is  incorporated  in  the  early  summer 
some  ordinary  manure.  If  it  be  desired  later, 
some  thinning  of  the  blooms  may  take  place, 
and   Nature   wUl    not    resent   it.     It   may  be 
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urged  that  Chrysanthemums  outdoors  give  no 
winter  bloom  in  the  same  way  that  plants  do 
grown  in  pots  specially  for  the  purpose. 
That  is  so  ;  but  even  then  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  have  plants  that  can  be  pre- 
pared for  housing  and  furnishing  bloom  late 
if  desired  without  violating  natural  require- 
ments. Young  plants  propagated  by  cuttings 
from  others  that  have  wintered  out-doors 
are,  of  course,  quite  clean  and  hardy.  These 
may  be  grown  on  without  forcing  into  strong 
plants  of  busli  form,  and  be  got  into  8-inch 
pots,  then  may  be  plunged  into  the  ground  in 
an  open  position  and  thinly,  being  kept 
watered  as  needed,  but  not  fed  with  artificial 
manures.  The  roots  would  run  out  of  the 
pots  into  the  soil.  If  the  varieties  so  grown 
are  naturally  late  bloomers,  that  may  be  left 
till  the  middle  of  October,  and  even  then 
be  stood  in  a  block  so  that  for  a  time  they  may 
be  protected  from  frosts  and  heavy  rains  by 
means  of  a  roof  of  framelights  or  oiled  calico, 
then  they  can  be  housed  later.  Flowers  in 
abundance  from  plants  of  earlier  varieties  may 
be  had  by  growing  some  in  the  ojjen  ground, 
lifting  thein  into  large  pots  and  standing 
them  in  a  greenhouse  early  in  October.  It  the 
early  and  late  autumn-flowering  varieties  be 
also  liberally  grown,  and  a  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful selection  of  these  can  be  had  to  liloora 
from  August  till  November,  how  easy  is  it  to 
have  Chrysanthemum  blooms  of  good  quality 
abundantly  produced  for  fully  six  months  of 
the  year  without  employing  any  expensive 
or  artificial  treatment,  or  of  adopting  a  sys- 
tem of  fattening  that  may  be  excellent  for 
Cabbages  or  Rhubarb,  but  is  most  injurious  to 
ordinary  plants.  It  is  not  much  to  our  credit 
as  a  nation  that  we  should  have  elevated  the 
Chrysanthemum  into  a  description  of  fetish. 
A.  D. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  LEWISHAM. 

Those  who  have  visited  Ryecroft  know  full  well 
the  floral  treat  in  store  for  them  at  this  season  of 
the  year  when  there  are  three  large  greenhouses 
full  of  flowerlEg  plants  such  as  one  could  hardly 
e.xpect  to  find  within  the  smoky  zone  of  the 
metropolis.  Although  situated  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  London,  visitors  can  now  book  to  Hither 
Green  Junction  from  any  station  on  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  and  this  is  far  handier  to  Mr. 
Jones's  nursery  than  going  to  Lewisham  Station, 
as  of  old.  The  Ryecroft  Chrysanthemums  are  in 
finer  condition  than  last  jear,  when,  unfortu- 
nately, a  few  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  season  Mr.  Jones  was  unable 
through  illness  to  personally  superintend  the 
finishing  touches  to  his  large  and  varied  collec- 
tion just  when  it  needed  his  supervision  the  most. 
This  year,  however,  will  in  a  measure  be  a  com- 
pensation, for  we  understand  that  troublesome 
pest  the  rust  has  put  him  to  little  or  no  incon- 
venience, and  his  flowers  are  certainly  in  a  most 
promising  condition.  This  is  all  the  more  satis- 
factory for  another  reason.  Year  by  year  the 
neighbourhood,  which  was  not  long  ago  very  open 
and  rural,  is  now  being  fasb  covered  with  houses, 
a  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  Chrysanthemum  being 
called  a  town  flower  materially  increases  the 
difficulties  of  cultivation,  and  places  a  grower  at 
a  disadvantage  with  his  more  favoured  rivals  who 
live  far  away  in  the  open  country. 

We  do  not  wish  to  make  a  mere  catalogue  of 
names,  but  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  such  a  col- 
lection as  this  without  mentioning  more  or  less 
briefly  many  of  the  most  striking  and  effective 
novelties,  and  of  these  we  may  say  that  amongst 
miscellaneous  varieties  from  various  sources  the 
following  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit  :  Chrysan- 
themiste  Bruant,  a  big  golden-chestnut-bronze 
Japanese  incurved ;  Mme.  Leon  Feyerick,  deep 
golden-ochre-yellow,  with  broad  florets,  forming 
a  good  .Japanese  incurved  ;  Rayonnante,  an  exag- 


gerated and  finer  Lilian  B.  Bird  ;  Miss  M.  Donald- 
son, a  true  Japanese  of  a  delicate  shade  of  pink, 
pretty,  but  not  over  large  ;  and  Dr.  Noel  Martin, 
a  creamy  white  Japanese.  Others  such  as  Emile 
Nonin,  golden-chestnut  incurved  ;  Comtesse  de 
Boulaincourt,  yellow  Japanese  :  Abbo  Brosson, 
large  white  Japanese  ;  Fleur  de  Lilas,  pretty  rosy 
pink,  medium  .size,  and  a  few  more  are  not  com- 
monly met  with,  but  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
The  novelty-hunter  may  do  well  to  keep  a  look- 
out for  such  as  M.  Caillebobte,  purple-amaranth  ; 
Sita,  Tatiana,  a  fine  j'ellow  ;  La  Marcadion,  in- 
curved reddish  chestnut  and  golden  bulf,  upon 
whose  merits  it  is  perhaps  premature  at  present 
to  pronounce. 

The  seedlings  received  from  M.  Ernst  Calvat 
during  the  past  season  or  two  comprise  a  giand 
looking  incurved  called  Topaze  Orientale,  beauti- 
fully built,  very  deep  in  form,  and  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  clear  pale  yellow.  Fram/ois  Coppt'e  is  of 
a  deep  golden  shade,  with  long  florets.  President 
Bevan,  a  noble  flower  of  its  type,  is  big  and 
massive,  with  numerous  narrow  grooved  fiorets, 
closely  incurving,  and  of  a  deep  golden-bronzy 
shade.  Marie  Calvat  is  rather  rough  and  loose, 
a  long  petalled  Japanese,  colour  white,  faintly 
tinted.  Le  Grand  Dragon  is  one  of  this  season's 
novelties,  very  fine  long  florets,  drooping,  and 
of  medium  width,  a  rich  golden-orange-yellow, 
faintly  streaked  with  red.  The  green  novelty, 
Mme.  Ed.  Roger,  is  curious,  and  Secretaire 
Rivoire  is  a  pale  yellow  Japanese.  One  of  the 
noblest  and  best  of  Calvat's  1S9S  seedlings  is  M. 
Fatzer,  a  Japanese  of  great  size  and  substance, 
the  colour  a  deep  rich  pure  golden-yellow.  Melu. 
sine  is  white,  streaked  purple,  large,  but  not  verj' 
taking,  while  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  General 
Paquiu,  which  has  flat  recurving  florets  and  is  of 
a  very  pretty  and  distinct  shade  of  golden  terra- 
cotta. President  Nonin  is  another  somewhat 
similar  in  build  and  colour.  M.  Hoste  is  older, 
a  large  white  Japanese,  tinted  purple. 

Some  of  the  colonial  varieties  here,  as  else- 
where, do  credit  to  the  raisers  in  the  Antipodes, 
who  seem  to  understand  the  kind  of  flower  most 
likely  to  appeal  to  Engli.sh  tastes.  Oceana, 
Australie,  and  Pride  of  Madford  are  all  well 
known,  and  to  them  must  now  be  added  Chats- 
worth,  a  fine  deeply-built  .Japanese,  of  pale  pink  ; 
Mrs.  H.  Briscoe,  a  large  Japanese  with  long 
florets,  colour  pretty  rosy  mauve,  with  reverse  of 
silver  ;  Miss  Mary  Underhay,  one  of  the  finest 
and  best,  and  of  a  lovely  shade  of  rich  buttery 
yellow,  an  incurved  Japanese  ;  Beauty  of  Ade- 
laide, long  florets,  colour  rosy  pink  ;  Nellie  Poc- 
kett,  white  ;  and  Miss  Vera  May  Fraser,  a  charm- 
ing shade  of  golden  terra-cotta,  with  a  golden 
reverse.  Very  pleasing,  but  only  of  medium  size, 
is  the  graceful  pale  pink  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bevan.  Mr. 
Peter  Keary,  a  Japanese  with  drooping  reflexed 
florets  and  of  a  fine  shade  of  velvety  purple, 
reverse  silvery,  is  also  most  attractive.  A  deep 
golden  yellow  sport  from  the  well-known  Edwin 
Molyneux  ought  to  be  a  good  thing  judging  by 
its  present  appearance,  and  for  richness  of  colour. 
Royal  Standard,  a  striking  bright  crimson  and 
gold  Japanese,  is  at  once  effective  and  rich.  A 
few  others  of  the  best  are  Mrs.  A.  .J.  Baker,  large 
and  globular,  narrow  florets,  curly  at  the  tips, 
colour  pure  paper- white ;  Duke  of  Wellington, 
big,  solid,  and  globular,  a  Japanese  incurved, 
with  broad  florets  of  rich  golden  bronze  ;  Mrs.  L. 
Humphrey,  large  .Japanese,  colour  pale  primrose 
or  canary-yellow  ;  Lady  Hanham,  Mr.  A.  Barrett, 
quite  distinct  from  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  the  sport 
from  Mrs.  C.  Harman-Payne,  and  several  others 
in  which,  perhaps,  individual  taste  will  play  a 
large  part  in  allotting  the  position  they  should 
occupy  hereafter. 

It  may  satisfy  some  inquirers  if  we  say  that  at 
Ryecroft  there  is  an  unquestionable  ditference  in 
the  two  yellow  Carnot  sports.  Both  are  grand 
blooms,  but  G.  J.  Warren  is  certainly  several 
shades  deeper  in  tone  than  the  pale  primrose- 
yellow  of  Jlrs.  W.  Mease,  which  to  our  taste  is 
by  far  the  more  chaste  and  pleasing,  ilrs.  W. 
Popham  is  big,  solid,  and  substantial,  a  Japanese 
incurved,  very  deep  in  build,  colour  pale  purple. 


with  silvery  reverse.  H.  T.  Wooderson,  of  the 
same  section,  is  close  and  compact,  colour  bright 
deep  rosy  pink.  In  yellows.  Lady  Oporto  Tait  is 
large,  and  Mrs.  Maling  Grant,  diiferent  in  form,  is 
deep  golden  buff,  streaked  bronze.  Princess 
Charles  of  Denmark  is  golden  yellow.  Mrs.  .J.  W. 
Barks  is  a  fine  bronzy  yellow  sport  from  Edith 
Tabor.  Very  deep  in  its  own  peculiar  shade  of 
shiny,  glistening  golden  yellow  is  J.  Hooper 
Pearson,  a  Japanese  with  rather  broad  grooved 
florets.  Lionel  Humphrey,  of  the  Japanese  type, 
is  large,  with  flat  drooping  florets  of  great  length, 
colour  deep  crimson-chestnut  with  a  golden  re- 
verse. Robert  Powell,  Julia  Scaramanga,  and 
Vicar  of  Bray  are  but  varying  and  deeper  shades 
of  the  primary  colour  of  our  popular  flower. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS   AT   SYON   HOUSE. 

The  collection  grown  at  Syon  may  be  regarded  as 
among  the  most  extensive,  as  it  is  indeed  also 
representative.  At  the  time  of  my  visit — paid 
somewhat  early  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  flowers 
at  their  best — a  large  number  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples had  been  cut,  yet  ample  material  remained 
to  show  how  well  the  entire  collection  had  been 
grown.  Happily,  too,  the  dreaded  rust  has  not 
as  yet  appeared,  though,  with  praiseworthy  frank- 
ness Mr.  Wythes  stated  a  few  specks  had  been 
seen,  and  as  quickly  and  promptly  destroyed. 
Indeed,  in  the  procuring  of  many  novelties  from 
time  to  time,  and  from  varied  sources  also,  he 
would  1)6  bold  indeed  who  could  avsr  so  large  a 
collection  was  absolutely  clean.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  give  a  hint  concerning  a  cultural 
item  which  Mr.  Wythes  regards  generally  with 
favour,  not  merely  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum, bub  in  \arious  other  departments 
also.  It  is  the  free  use  of  soot  water,  in  itself  a 
safe  and  timely  as  well  as  more  or  less  natural 
stimulant.  This  simple,  yet  too  frequently 
neglected,  stimulant  is  made  part  and  parcel  of 
the  daily  cultural  routine,  with  results  that  are 
abundantly  clear  in  the  flowers.  Weak  solutions 
of  soot  water  are  employed  for  syringing  from 
quite  an  early  stage,  and  later  applied  also  to  the 
roots.  So  obvious  is  all  this,  that  the  virtues  of 
the  solution  may  be  taken  for  granted  ;  indeed, 
in  another  department  a  recent  application  on  a 
splendid  lot  of  Malmaison  Carnations  rendered 
the  plants  quite  dubky  looking.  It  will  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  a  "rust"  so-called,  in 
some  respects  similar,  attacks  the  Malmaison  sec- 
tion of  Carnations,  and  the  solution  in  this  in- 
stance had  been  applied  from  a  preventive  point, 
and  as  there  were  some  2000  of  these  Carnations 
the  picture  of  health,  the  value  of  soot  as  a 
preventive  means,  and  not  the  cure  itself, 
appears  to  possess  weight.  The  Chrysanthemums 
grown  at  Syon  number  about  1500  plants,  1000 
of  these  bearing  from  two  to  four  flowers  each, 
while  the  remaining  500  are  grown  as  bush  plants 
for  late  bloom.  The  whole  of  the  plants  are  in 
10-inch  pots,  and  in  the  abundance  of  fine  foliage 
alone  there  is  ample  proof  of  careful  daily  atten- 
tion. The  collection,  itself  rich  in  the  novelties 
of  recent  j'cars,  is  equally  rich  in  the  tried  older 
and  still  indispensable  flowers,  while  it  is  replete 
with  good  kinds  that  are  of  known  value  for  form- 
ing bush  plants  and  for  providing  a  lasting  dis- 
play of  flowers.  In  so  large  and  representa- 
tive a  gathering  it  will  not  be  possible  to  name 
even  a  small  proportion  of  the  kinds  grown,  so 
that  a  few  of  the  more  conspicuous  at  the  time 
my  notes  were  taken  will  suffice.  Many  kinds, 
even  of  the  large-flowered  forms,  were  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  form  an  opinion  concerning 
them,  a  fact  which  may  be  taken  into  account. 
Three  of  the  finest  white  kinds.  Beauty  of  Ex- 
mouth,  Avalanche,  and  Elaine,  were  in  strong 
force,  and  as  a  trio  among  earlj'  whites  very  diffi- 
cult to  beat.  As  previously  noted,  hundreds  of 
the  finest  flowers  have  been  cut,  yet  of  the  first- 
named  there  were  examples  that  could  scarcely 
be  surpassed.  Another  white,  evidently  a  favourite 
here,  is  the  white  Louis  Boehmer.  These  with 
Mme.  Carnot  are  among  the  chief  of  the  white 
kinds,  and  each  represented  by  batches  of  hand- 
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some,  well-proportioned  flowers.  Very  stronfj, 
too,  i^  I'ride  of  Madford,  the  foli.age  especiiilly 
t.'Ood,  and  each  plant  bearing  a  fvdl  corai)lenient 
of  blooms  of  this  strikini;  colour.  The  newer 
variety  Australie  was  grand  in  the  extreme  and 
will  take  a  lot  of  beating  in  this  way.  The 
peduncle  of  this  kind  is  wonderfully  strong.  A 
splendid  lot  of  this,  with  violet-amaranth  shade 
and  silvery  reverse,  told  its  own  tale.  Yellow 
and  golden  yellow  shades  were  well  to  the  front, 
such  kinds  as  Amos  Terry,  Phubus  (new,  one  of 
the  best  finished  llowers  yet  sent  out),  Sunflower, 
Kentish  Yellow,  Oceana,  a  most  ex<iuisite  shade 
of  colour,  being  in  fine  form.  W.  H.  Lincoln  was 
in  plenty,  but  as  yet  not  at  its  best. 

Among  the  deeper  shades,  Robert  Owen  was 
most  teUing,  the  fine  build  and  splendid  incurving 
properties  of  this  flower  being  seen  to  advantage. 
Charles  Davis,  Charles  Molyneux,  Comte  de 
Germiny,  Vi  viand  Morel,  Ada  Prasse,  H.  Shoe- 
smith  and  (ieneral  Roberts  are  kinds  so  generally 
well  known  as  to  need  little  description.  Col. 
Smith  was  very  fine.  Mme.  C.  Champion,  a  beau- 
tiful lilac-mauve,  very  handsome;  Mrs.  Libbie 
Allen,  fawn  and  bronze  ;  Lord  Brooke,  Condor, 
flesh-pink  and  much  esteemed  here  ;  Ada  Spald- 
ing, Inter-Ocean,  Charlotte  de  Montcabrier,  lilac 
and  flesh  tint  ;  Edwin  Molyneux,  Mrs.  C.  Orchard, 
Stanstead  Surprise,  very  fine,  and  Charles  Wag- 
staff,  a  most  compact  and  well  formed  white, 
were  among  the  best  of  the  more  advanced 
flowers.  Mrs.  H.  Fowler,  a  grand  yellow,  was 
fast  approaching  its  best,  and  is  one  of  the  many 
kinds  of  sterling  merit  to  be  found  in  this  fine  lot 
of  plants.  Many  novelties  are  in  a  less  forward 
condition,  yet  all  give  promise  of  a  fine  harvest 
of  bloom. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  CHELSEA. 

TnosE  who  regard  the  Chrysanthemum  as  pecu- 
liarly a  town  Bower  cannot  do  better  than  pay  a 
visit  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons'  nursery  in  the 
King's  Road,  Chelsea.  They  will  see  there  a 
very  choice  collection  of  well-grown  plants,  all 
of  which  have  proved  their  fitness  for  cultiva- 
tion in  a  neighbourhood  surrounded  by  bricks 
and  mortar.  In  some  varieties,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  deeper  and  richer  tones  of  colour 
cannor,  under  any  circumstances  be  obtained 
unless  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  more  open  and 
favoured  position.  In  one  house  there  are  some 
pretty  freely -flowered  bush-grown  plants  for  deco- 
ration, comprising  such  varieties  as  Mile.  B. 
Vigny  (an  old  white),  Mabel  Douglas  (yellow), 
October  (yellow),  Comtesse  Foucher  de  Careil 
(golden  terra-cotta),  Wm.  Seward,  and  several 
more.  Calvat's  seedlings  are  finely  flowered,  one 
of  the  best  being  Louise,  which  is  big,  massive, 
and  of  good  substance.  President  Nonin,  an  in- 
curved Japanese  of  fine  form,  buS'-yellow,  with 
a  straw  reverse,  is  very  large.  The  rich  golden- 
yellow  Amiral  Avellan  is  also  of  good  size,  and, 
like  most  from  this  source,  helps  to  maintain  the 
reputation  of  this  well-known  raiser.  W'erther, 
a  deep  rich  vqjvety  purple-amaranth,  is  fairly 
well-known,  as  also  is  M.  C.  Molin.  General 
Paquie  is  another  very  large  Japanese  of  a  deep 
orange-yellow,  shaded  bronze,  and  having  very 
long  florets.  President  Borel  and  JIme.  (Justave 
Henry  need  no  description.  One  of  the  older 
sorts  is  Mme.  Marius  Ricoud,  a  very  pleasing 
shade  of  deep  rosy  pink,  and  Mme.  Ferlat,  a  finely 
incurved  white  variety  of  large  size,  leaves  little 
or  nothing  to  be  desired.  N.C.S.  .Jubilee,  pale  sil- 
very pink,  and  Souvenir  de  Molines,  orange-bronze, 
are  also  worthy  examples  of  M.  Calvat's  skill. 
Miss  Nellie  Pockett,  of  Australian  origin,  is  a 
very  pretty  Japanese,  with  a  multitude  of  very 
narrow,  grooved,  incurved  florets,  pointed  at  the 
tips,  colour  pure  white.  William  Towers  is  a 
large  spreading  flower,  with  long  drooping  florets 
of  medium  width,  and  the  colour  is  very  pure  pale 
canary-yellow.  The  large  white  Lady  Byron  is 
in  good  form,  deep  and  solid  ;  so,  too,  are  Sun- 
flower and  Robert  Powell,  both  fairly  well  known. 
Modesto,  the  rich  deep  golden  yellow  American 
introduction,  is  very  tine  in  colour  and  size. 


.Amongst  the  miscellaneous  novelties  of  a  few 
seasons  ago  received  from  the  Continent  M.  Aug. 
[.ac\  ivier  is  rather  early,  but  of  a  peculiarly  doii- 
cato  lilonding  of  colour.  Baron  Ilirsch,  Hairy 
Wonder  and  William  Seward  arc  al.so  note- 
worthy. CJood  whites  are  represented  by  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks,  Mrs.  Chas.  Blick,  and  Mutual  Friend,  while 
hij^hcr  tones  and  varying  in  degrees  of  richness 
are  Octoroon,  Royal  Standard,  Ethel  Addison, 
Charles  Davis,  and  its  parent  Viviand  Morel. 
Descartes  in  the  .Japanese  Anemone  section,  deep 
lich  velvety  wine-coloured,  is  invariaVjly  good. 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  a  large  pale  pink  incurved,  is 
of  fine  build  and  very  solid.  Among  other  varie- 
ties that  will  attract  attention,  Leocarie  Oentils, 
the  pale  yellow  sport  from  Enfant  des  Deux 
Mondes,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Probin,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson  and  John  Neville  are 
worthy  of  mention. 


yOTES  AND  QUESTIOXS. 


Chrysanthemum  Snowdrop. —  Some  two 
yonrs  ai^o  tliis  was  frequently  met  with  in  gardens, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  see  it  again  a  few  days  since  at 
Uousdeu,  where  it  is  grown  in  quantity,  it  being  in 
demand  for  button-holes.  It  is  about  the  smallest 
Chrysanthemum  I  know.  It  is  late  blooming,  hut 
the  ])lants  at  llousden  that  are  in  flower  had  been 
placed  in  heat  to  forward  them. — Dorset. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  W.  Mease. — No  less 
than  three  trade  growex's  exhibited  tliis  latest  sport 
from  Mme.  Carnot  at  a  recent  floral  committee  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  There 
is  now  Dot  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  its  distinctness. 
,\lthough  described  by  the  compilers  of  catalogues  as 
a  sulphur-coloured  flower,  tliis  hardly  meets  the  case. 
After  carefully  comparing  the  blooms  with  others  of 
a  pale  primrose  tint,  this  appears  to  he  the  more 
correct  description  of  them.  When  contrasted  with 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  viz.,  Mme.  Carnot 
and  G.  J.  Warren,  the  effect  is  particularly  pleasing, 
the  soft  primrose  of  the  sport  being  most  pronounced. 
—B.C. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  SPEAR  LILY. 

(doryanthes   excelsa.*) 

This  singular  plant  grows,  in  its  native  .state, 
in  one  limited  district  of  New  South  Wales, 
but  fourteen  years  ago  a  small  plant  was 
brought  from  the  Antipodes  by  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Hill  .lames,  smuggled  into  Algiers, 
and  placed  in  the  lovely  garden  of  the  Rev. 
Edwyn  Arkwright  at  Mustapha,  on  the 
hills  overlooking  the  town  and  beautiful 
bay.  Here  it  remained  unnoticed  until  last 
year,  when  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  after 
this  long  period  of  rest,  it  threw  out  a  stem 
which  in  the  course  of  ten  months  attained  the 
height  of  9  feet,  when  the  great  bloom  crown- 
ing the  top  began  to  open  and  continued  in  full 
tiower  from  January  to  May  of  this  year,  a 
period  of  five  months.  It  attracted  much  notice 
amongst  the  savants  and  French  colony  gener- 
ally, and  is  probably  the  first  instance  of  Dory- 
anthes  excelsa  blossoming  in  the  open  garden 
on  this  side  of  the  world.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties of  this  curious  species — the  one  here  spoken 
of,  Doryanthes  excelsa,  and  another  of  less 
grandeur  called  Doryanthes  Palmeri,  after  a 
Prime  Minister  of  the  colony  of  Queensland, 
in  which  it  grows. 

Doryanthes  excelsa  produces  a  great  crimson 
bunch  of  blossoms  of  the  size  of  a  large  red 
Cabbage  on  the  top  of  a  straight  Aloe-like  stem, 
and  the  many  Lily  flowers  of  which  this  bunch 
is  composed,  each  petal  being  about  5  inches 
long,  open  in  succession,  so  that  it  remains  in 
blossom   for   many   weeks.     As   some    of    the 


*  Extract  from  the  "  Bulletin  JleuBuel  de   Biarritz 
Association." 


flowers  slirivcl  and  die  ofl',  others  open,  and 
expose  the  inside  of  the  petals,  which  is  of  the 
most  delicate  rose-pink,  shading  into  the 
purest  wdiite,  whilst  the,  outside  is,  as  has 
been  .said,  a  deep  crimson.  This  plant  usually 
takes  about  seven  years  to  blossom,  but  the 
si)ecimen  in  Algiers  has  required  twice  that 
period  to  throw  out  its  magnificent  and  gigantic 
bloom— this  probably  from  its  being  moved  to 
another  hemisphere.  It  will  now,  if  it  takes 
the  ordinary  cour.se,  blossom  .again  in  about 
four  years,  for  it  does  not,  like  the  Aloe,  die 
after  flowering.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hill  James 
made  a  journey  to  the  Ulawarra  district  of  New 
South  \Vales  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing 
•^his  gigantic  Spear  Lily  in  its  natural  habitat, 
and  they  say  that  a  more  glorious  sight  than 
a  view  of  this  sandy  table-land  partially 
covered  with  the  ever-present  Eucalyjitus  and 
a  profusion  of  these  great  Spear  Lilies  shooting 
up  from  the  undergrowth  at  various  heights  up 
to  20  feet,  their  great  crimson  blobs  showing 
amongst  the  decaying  branches  of  the  forest 
trees,  could  not  be  imagined,  and  richly  recom- 
pensed them  for  their  trouble  on  the  journey. 
The  Ulawarra  district,  in  which  the  Doryanthes 
excelsa  grows,  is  above  the  BuUi  Pass,  some 
seventy  miles  from  Sydney,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  first  by  rail,  and  then  by  a  country 
coach  to  a  ramshackle  sort  of  auberge,  where  a 
sandy  track  turned  oftinto  the  open  bush .  Here, 
after  sonie  trouble  and  delay,  they  managed 
to  hire  an  old  grey  pony  and  a  four-wheeled 
carriage,  much  too  heavy  for  him,  with  decayed 
harness  patched  and  mended  with  rope,  ia 
order  to  traverse  the  dozen  miles  or  so  of  sand 
to  the  head  of  the  pass.  Many  times  the  poor 
beast  came  to  a  standstill  in  the  deep  sand,  for 
the  day  was  hot,  and  they  had  doubts  about  the 
chance  of  reaching  their  destination  ;  but  at 
length  the  great  red  blobs  of  the  Doryanthes 
began  to  show  themselves  among.st  the  lower 
branches  of  the  forest  in  this  wildest  and 
most  picturesque  of  Nature's  gardens.  Then 
they  knew  indeed  that  they  had  not  made 
their  journey  for  nothing.  It  was  a  unique 
sight  which  they  recognised  that  they  were 
never  again  likely  to  contemplate.  Hun- 
dreds of  these  great  red  blobs  in  all  stages 
of  opening  had  projected  themselves  from 
their  bunches  of  spiked  Lily  leaves,  which  grow- 
round  the  root,  up  to  the  lower  branches  of  the 
neighbouring  great  Gums,  where  they  blossomed 
in  wanton  magnificence.  Having  feasted  their 
eyes  to  the  edge  of  night,  the  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  James  descended  the  pass  from  the  table- 
land and  slept  at  a  little  wooden  inn  near 
the  .sea,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
some  of  the  valuable  coal  measures  of  New 
South  Wales.  On  the  following  brilliant  morn- 
ing, their  jaded  pony  being  much  recruited 
by  his  night's  rest  and  food,  they  mounted 
the  lovely  BuUi  Pass,  which  is  one  mass  cf 
Yuccas,  Cyta'Js,  and  great  Tree  Feins,  to  the 
higher  plateau,  where  the  lady  made  a  water- 
colour  sketch  of  the  Doryanthes  on  the  ground 
of  its  own  solitary  choice.  Six  or  eight  of  the 
flowers  were  cut  down  with  a  clasp-knife,  leaving 
about  0  feet  of  stem,  and  taken  a  day  or  two 
later  in  the  net  of  the  railway  carriage  from 
Sydney  to  Melbourne,  where  they  were  exhi- 
bited at  a  flower  show  in  the  great  town  hall, 
and  attracted  much  attention.  The  flowers  of 
these  cut  plants  lasted  for  six  weeks  in  watsr. 
The  stem  is  a  porous  reed  about  the  thickne.ss 
of  a  man's  arm,  and  the  crimson  cluster  at  the 
toj)  consisted  of  more  than  100  blossoms  in  the 
plant  at  Algiers,  the  time  occupied  in  throwing 
out  the  stem  and  bloom  being  about  fifteen 
months.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  Spear 
L  ly,  true  to  its  native  habit,  began  the  opera- 
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tion  of  blossoming  at  Algiers  in  January,  the 
coldest  month  of  the  year,  but,  of  course,  the 
midsummer  of  Australia. 


Begonia  Moonlig'ht. — I  have  not  seen  this 
useful  variety  for  some  years  now,  and  I  am  afraid 
it  is  now  entirely  lost.  It  used  to  be  grown  ex- 
tensively at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens,  Chiswick,  some  years  ago.  It  was  raised 
by  the  late  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  distinct  hybrids.  I  believe  it  was 
a  cross  between  Dregei  and  one  of  the  yellow 
tuberous  varieties.  It  would  make  a  tine  com- 
panion for  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  being 
almost  equally  free.  I  never  was  able  to  seed  it, 
though  sometimes  it  had  what  appeared  to  be 
perfect  female  flowers.  The  foliage  was  of  a  rich 
deep  green  with  a  darker  marbling,  the  flowers 
of  a  pale  creamy  white.  I  should  much  like  to 
hear  (through  The  Garden)  if  anyone  now  culti- 
vates this  variety,  as  I  am  anxious  to  secure  some 
stock.  There  are  several  other  good  winter- 
flowering  Begonias  which  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  neglected  since  the  advent  of  the  tuber- 
ous kinds,  which,  though  so  showy  in  summer, 
are  of  little  use  for  winter  flowering. — H. 

Bamboos  in  pots. — The  fact  that  pot  plants 
of  Bamboos  were  used  with  considerable  success 
at  a  late  harvest  festival  leads  me  to  suggest  that 
they  would  be  found  very  useful  for  church  deco- 
ration at  any  time  of  the  year  when  plants  are 
required  for  the  purpose ;  and,  indeed,  for  any 
indoor  work  they  form  an  excellent  substitute  for 
tall  Palms  in  those  places  where  facilities  for 
acquiring  and  housing  these  are  not  available. 
It  the  purchase  of  plants  for  potting  is  not  con- 
venient, an  inspection  may  be  made  of  established 
clumps,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  original 
plant  will  not  only  have  developed  into  a  dense, 
compact  mass,  but  have  partially  colonised  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  with  clumps  of  smaller 
size  alike  in  height  and  diameter,  with  growths 
varying  from  2  feet  to  5  feet  or  6  feet  in  height. 
These  are  the  clumps  admirably  adapted  for  pot 
work.  They  should  be  lifted  carefully,  not  over- 
potted,  receive  a  good  soaking  to  settle  the  soil 
about  them,  and  be  kept  always  rather  moist.  I 
am  writing  of  Arundinaria  japonica,  the  only  one 
at  my  disposal.  There  are  doubtless  others  even 
better  adapted  for  the  purpose. — E.  Bckrell. 

Zonal  Pelargonium  Guillen  Mangilli. — 
I  doubt  if  there  is  a  better  all-round  zonal  than 
this  old  variety.  It  is  a  very  reliable  winter 
bloomer,  and  there  is  no  trouble  to  cut  good 
trusses  from  it  from  November  onwards.  For 
summer  flowering  it  is  excellent,  producing  large 
heads  of  bloom  in  great  profusion  all  through  the 
season  if  the  plants  when  root-bound  are  occa- 
sionally fed  with  weak  liquid  manure.  I  have 
plants  of  it  now  in  8-inch  pots  carrying  about  two 
dozen  trusses,  and  these  have  given  me  a  lot  of 
bloom  for  cutting  from  the  middle  of  June,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  up  to  the  close  of  the 
autumn.  For  the  flower  garden  it  answers  better 
than  the  majority  of  double  kinds,  not  making 
such  gross  growth  as  many  of  them,  the  flowers 
resisting  heavy  rains  fairly  well.  Cutting  struck 
in  April  and  grown  along  freely  will  make 
good  plants  in  (i-inch  pots  for  winter  blooming, 
and  one-year-old  plants  cut  back  early  in  May, 
shaken  out  a  little  when  they  break,  and  replaced 
in  pots  one  size  larger,  will  furnish  a  quantity  of 
bloom  during  the  dull  months  of  the  year. — 
J.  0.  B. 

Carnation  Mrs.  Iieopold  de  Rothschild. — 
This  fine  pink  variety,  which  is  also  known  as 
Mme.  The'rese  Franco,  has  not  proved  (|uite  such 
a  profitable  variety  for  market  as  was  antici- 
pated, and  I  find  some  growers  are  discarding  it 
altogether.  I  never  thought  it  would  produce 
anything  like  the  quantity  of  bloom  Miss  Jolifl'e 
does.  It  certainly  is  not  a  robust  variety,  and 
does  not  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom.  I  have 
known  it  since  it  was  first  introduced,  but  have 
never  seen  it  better  than  it  has  been  this  season, 

ther  in  regard  to  growth,  sizeof  flowers,  or  colour. 


thus  showing  that  it  is  not  so  much  inclined  to 
deteriorate  as  many  varieties  are.  I  find  that 
one  great  secret  in  keeping  up  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  stock  is  to  be  careful  in  selecting  the 
best  plants  for  taking  cuttings  from.  Those  that 
are  grown  on  from  year  to  year  for  flowering  in 
pots  gradually  get  weakened,  but  if  a  few  of  the 
strongest  plants  are  selected  and  grown  on  with- 
out allowing  them  to  bloom,  they  will  give  strong, 
healthy  cuttings  which  will  give  little  trouble  in 
propagating,  and  under  good  treatment  increase 
in  vigour.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  all  the  Tree 
Carnations  that  are  grown  for  winter  flowering. 
—A.  

GERANIUMS   FOR  WINTER  AND  SPRING 

BLOOMING. 

With  the  many  and  beautiful  varieties  of  zonal 
Geraniums  now  in  commerce,  a  house  having  a 
comfortable  temperature  can  now  be  made  very 
gay  during  the  dull  months  of  winter  by  specially 
preparing  the  plants  for  the  purpose.     For  pro- 
ducing plants  for  winter  blooming,  the  best  way 
is   to   take   stout   cuttings   in   February.     When 
rooted,  grow  them  on  as  hardy  as  possible,  shift- 
ing  into   4|-inch  pots  before  they  become  pot- 
bound,  keeping  them  close  to  the  glass  and  giving 
abundance  of  air.  At  the  beginning  of  June  stand 
them  in  a  sheltered  position  in  the  open  air  on  a 
bed  of  ashes,  pinching  the  growths  when  of  suffi- 
cient length,  and  assisting  the  roots  with  liquid 
manure  as  soon  as  the  (j-inch  pots,  which  will  be 
large   enough    for   the   plants   to   flower   in,    are 
becoming  pretty  well  filled  with  roots.     A  good 
fibrous    loam   and   some   coarse   sand   suit    them 
well.     Keep  all  summer  trusses  of  bloom  picked 
off,  and  remove  into  a  temperature  of  50^  early 
in  October.  Their  somewhat  loot  bound  condition 
will   induce    flowering   better    than   larger    pots 
at  this  season.     Even  during  the  winter  a  gentle 
current    of    fresh    air    must    be    given    in    open 
weather     to      prevent      the      plants      becoming 
drawn.      For     the    production    of     large    quan- 
tities  of   bloom   during   April,    May,   and   June, 
plant  out  spring- struck  cuttings  along  the  edge 
of  a  Peach  house  or  vinery  border,  allowing  a  dis- 
tance of  2i  feet  between  each  and  planting  in  a 
compost  of  good  holding  loam  and  a  little  leaf- 
mould  and  coarse  sand.     This  mixture  not  only 
produces  a   short-jointed   firm   growth,  but  also 
allows  of  the  plants  being  lifted  in  autumn  with 
a  good  ball  attached.     Pinch  the  growths  as  soon 
as  sufficiently  advanced  and  train  the  plants  by 
means  of  stout  wooden  hooks  or  pegs.     Continue 
this  practice  till  the  end  of  August,  never  allow- 
ing  the   plants   to   suffer   from    want   of    water. 
About  the  middle  of  September  well  water  the 
plants,    and    a    few    days     later     carefully    lift 
each    with  as    much  soil  as   possible    and    pot 
firmly  into  10- inch  pots,  placing  in  a  frame  and 
keeping    rather    close    for    a    fortnight.     When 
established  in  their  new  quarters,  give  plenty  of 
air,  and  in  October  remove  to  a  cool,  airy  position 
in  the  greenhouse,  or  even  a  cool  vinery  or  Peach 
house.     When  growing  freely    in    spring,    assist 
twice  a  week  with  diluted  liquid  manure.     Plants 
so  treated  will  produce  a  plentiful  and  continuous 
supply  of  good  trusses  of  bloom.     It  is  best  to 
throw  away  the  old  plants  and  raise  a  fresh  lot 
every  year.  J.  C. 

Luculia  gratissima. — This  free  -  growing, 
sweetly-scented  plant  is  usually  described  as  a 
cool  house  subject,  but  to  attempt  to  flower  it 
without  a  certain  amount  of  warmth  only  leads  to 
disappointment.  It  will  succeed  either  in  pots 
or  planted  out,  giving  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion in  the  latter  position  provided  the  border  is 
well  drained  and  the  compost  porous.  Good 
fibrous  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  a  good 
quantity  of  charcoal  and  small  pieces  of  sand- 
stone, suit  it  well.  A  cold,  dark  conservatory  is 
about  the  worst  place  to  grow  it  in,  the  plant 
needing  warmth  to  ripen  the  wood  and  for  the 
development  of  the  flower-trusses.  A  warm, 
sunny  greenhouse  or  conservatory  suits  it,  but 
the  temperature  ought  not  to  fall  below  50°  at 


night  when  the  bloom-trusses  are  expanding  in 
spring,  or  they  are  almost  sure  to  fall.  After 
flowering,  the  plants  if  robust  may  be  well  cut 
back,  and  when  growth  commences  a  fair  number 
of  the  strongest  growths  only  retained.  More 
fail  to  bloom  this  plant  through  giving  too  little 
heat  and  light  than  from  any  other  cause. — C.  N 
Hoya  carnosa. — Probably  no  plantin  cultiva- 
tion gives  less  trouble  to  grow  well  than  this, 
though  it  is  often  seen  in  aflowerless  and  unsatis- 
factory condition  through  being  grown  in  too 
much  heat  and  moisture.  As  an  ordinary  green- 
house plant  it  is  very  satisfactory,  and  under 
these  conditions  I  have  it,  growing  pillar 
fashion,  10  feet  or  so  up  the  front  of  a  tall  con- 
servatory, the  house  being  kept  so  cool  during 
winter  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  the 
soil  frozen  quite  hard  in  the  pots  during  severe 
frosts.  This  appears  to  have  no  ill  effects,  as  I 
never  saw  plants  flower  more  freely  or  have  finer 
trusses  than  these  do  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Some  of  the  old  flower-stalks  have 
been  on  the  plants  for  at  least  fifteen  years,  and 
one  can  hardly  say  with  certainty  how  long  they 
will  last,  as  it  is  only  on  very  rare  occasions  that 
one  finds  a  dead  stalk.  During  the  period  men- 
tioned these  plants  have  only  been  potted  once, 
and  this  seems  quite  immaterial  to  their  health 
provided  the  drainage  is  all  right.  Their  roots 
are  confined  to  9-inch  pots,  which  are  stood  on  the 
ordinary  wooden  stages,  so  that  they  have  no 
chance  of  escaping  into  any  soil  but  that  con- 
tained in  the  pots.  When  they  are  potted  the  soil 
chosen  is  one  half  fibrous  loam,  one  quarter  peat, 
and  the  rest  silver  sand  and  broken  brick  in  equal 
portions.  Once  in  two  years  they  get  a  top-dress- 
ing with  similar  material.  A  mistake  made  more 
often  than  it  should  be  is  the  cutting  off  of  the 
old  flower-stalks  after  the  annual  flowering,  thus 
destroying  the  chance  of  bringing  the  plants  into 
a  free-flowering  state.  Where  this  is  done  they  are 
practically  flowerless,  as  it  is  the  old  stalks  which 
produce  most  of  the  blooms.  During  summer 
and  while  growth  is  being  made  water  may  be 
given  with  tolerable  freedom,  and  occasional  doses 
of  weak  liquid  manure  are  enjoyed,  but  in  winter 
the  plants  should  be  allowed  to  get  dust-dry. — 
L.  P. 
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HYDRANGEA  HORTENSIA  VAR. 
MARIESI. 

twiTH   A   UOLOUKEn    PLATE.*) 

There  is  now  a  considerable  number  of  varie- 
ties of  the  common  Hydrangea  cultivated  in  our 
greenhouses,  several  new  ones  having  been  sent 
over  by  the  Japanese  nurserymen  during  the 
last  few  years,  but  the  variety  now  iigured  is,  I 
think,  decidedly  the  most  striking  and  effective. 
It  was  introduced  from  Japan  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  is  one  of  the  many  first-rate 
plants  sent  home  at  that  time  by  Mr.  Maries 
when  collecting  for  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 
Although  so  considerable  a  period  has  passed 
since  its  introduction,  it  is  only  quite  recently 
that  it  has  come  into  notice.  The  first  time  I 
remember  to  have  seen  it  was  in  May,  1897, 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  show  in 
the  Temple  Gardens.  It  was  exhibited  again 
last  year  in  fine  condition,  and  was  to  my  mind 
the  most  striking  of  the  new  shrubs  in  the 
show.  It  is  like  the  variety  Otaksa  in  having 
the  centre  of  the  truss  filled  with  small  perfect 
flowers,  whilst  a  few  only  of  the  marginal  ones 
are  sterile.  These  are,  however,  far  larger 
than  in  any  other  variety  yet  introduced,  for 
they    each    measure    3    inches   to    3i    inches 


*  Drawn  for  The  Gardex  in  Messrs.  A'eitch's  nur- 
sery Ijy  H.  G.  Moon,  May  12, 1898.  Lithographed  and 
printed  by  J.  L.  Gotfart. 
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across.  The  colour,  too,  is  very  i)leasing,  being 
a  pale  pink  faintly  tinged  with  delicate  mauve. 

This  variety  is  as  easily  cultivated  as  the 
others.  In  tlio  gardcn.s  of  the  south-western 
counties  of  England  and  Wales,  where  the 
common  Hydrangea  succeeds  so  admirably  out 
of  doors,  it  ought  to  become  a  very  striking  fea- 
ture. If  it  should  prove  to  be  a  little  hardier 
than  the  typo  (which  is  never  killed  outright 
near  London),  it  would  make  a  welcome  and 
useful  addition  to  our  rather  scanty  array  of 
autumn-flowering  shrubs,  but  of  that  there  is 
no  evidence  yet.  As  a  greenhouse  plant  it  will, 
no  doubt,  .soon  become  as  popular  a.s  it  deserves. 
Messrs.  Veitch  are  now  sending  it  out. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  varieties  of  Hydran- 
gea Hortensia  known  here  at  the  present 
time  : — 

Aigaku,  flowers  light  blue.  New  Japanese 
variety. 

Ajisai,  rosy  blue  to  light  blue.  New  Japanese 
variety. 

Benigaku,  rose-coloured.  New  Japanese  va- 
riety. 

Shirogaku,  white,  blue  centre.  New  Japanese 
variety. 

Thomas  Hogg,  pure  white. 

Otaksa,  flesh-coloured. 

Nigra,  stem  black-brown  (syns.,  H.  cyanoclada 
and  H.  mandscburica). 

Variegata,  requires  to  be  grown  in  warmth  or  on 
a  wall. 

Lindleyi  (syn.,  H.  japonicaroseoalba). 

Acuminata  (syn.,  H.  Buerger!). 

Stellata  {with  several  sub-varieties). 

JIariesi. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  species  of  Hydran- 
gea the  reader  may  be  referred  to  The  Garden 
tor  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1896,  p.  Ili2. 

W.  J.  Bean. 


The  Week's  Work. 


HARDY  FRUIT. 

LiFTiNc  Peach  axd  Nectarine  trees  to  check 
ExriiERANT  t:R0WTi[. — This  was  alluded  to  some 
weeks  back,  as  it  pertained  to  trees  under  glass 
for  forcing.  It  now  applies  with  equal  force  to 
those  outside,  and  if  more  of  this  work  were  done 
persistently  from  year  to  year  we  should  hear  less 
in  all  probability  of  gumming  and  other  attendant 
evils,  as  gross  wood  of  an  unfruitful  character. 
Some  young  trees  which  have  filled  their  allotted 
wall  space  have  this  week  been  shifted  to  a  greater 
distance  apart,  allowing  from  a  foot  to  2  feet  more 
room  between  them.  An  old  tree  of  doubtful 
endurance  was  tirst  removed  and  room  thus 
afforded  for  doing  this.  A  check  will  thus  be 
given  which  must  under  ordinary  conditions 
result  in  a  more  fruitful  state  ultimately  rather 
than  rank  growth.  No  fault  can,  however,  be 
found  so  far,  as  the  trees  are  bearing  well  but 
with  a  tendency  to  grow  too  strong.  The  soil 
being  non-calcareous,  more  stimulating  food  has 
to  be  aff'orded  to  meet  the  deficiency,  hence  it  will 
at  times  foster  more  strong  wood  than  is  desir- 
able. When  lifting  these  trees  a  few  slabs  are 
placed  under  each  stem  wherever  there  is  any 
tendency  to  send  roots  downwards.  It  is  a  simple 
practice,  but  efficacious,  depriving  the  trees  of 
no  beneficial  plant  food  or  moisture.  Of  course 
the  trees  so  treated  are  watered  freely  afterwards 
so  as  to  settle  the  soil,  this  being  a  better  method 
of  so  doing  than  heavy  treading. 

Fresh  it.antino  and  transplanting.  —  Do 
not  now  lose  any  time  in  pushing  this  work 
forward.  It  is  of  more  importance  than  starting 
thus  early  with  the  general  routine  work  of  prun- 
ing, however  important  that  even  may  be.  Take 
care,  as  afore  stated,  not  to  let  the  roots  suff'er  from 
exposure  or  drought.  Raspberries  are  a  case  in 
point,  the  fine  fibrous  roots  of  which  readily 
staffer  from  exposure,  more  so  possibly  than  any- 


thing else  that  could  be  named.  Give  no  quarter 
to  bushes  of  Black  Currants  affected  with  the 
mite.  It  will  not  ultimately  pay  to  endeavour  to 
bring  them  round.  Even  the  plan  of  cutting  down 
halt  of  the  stock  every  year,  if  ever  so  ollbctual,  has 
to  be  seriously  weighed  where  room  is  valuable.  The 
better  plan  is  to  destroy  the  plants  by  burning 
completely  and  then  obtain  a  clean  stock,  which 
should  be  planted  in  another  part  of  the  garden. 
Black  Currants,  if  good  plants,  will  give  a  profit- 
able return  the  first  season  after  planting.  To 
the  list  of  names  given  last  week  should  be  added 
the  following  :  Of  Raspberries,  Superlative  and 
Hornet,  Carter's  Prolific  being  the  next  best,  and 
of  autumn  bearers  Quatre  Saisons  is  the  best 
when  it  can  be  bad  true.  For  the  autumn  also  do 
not  lose  sight  of  the  cut-leaved  (or  Parsley-leaved) 
Bramble.  Of  Black  Currants,  Baldwin's  Cham- 
pion and  Lee's  Prolific  are  two  of  the  best,  whilst 
of  Reds,  New  Dutch,  Raby  Castle,  Red  (irape, 
and  Late  Rivers  are  the  first  choice,  and  of 
Whites  the  Transparent  should  be  the  choice. 
Of  Gooseberries,  the  selection  should  be  made  of 
such  as  suit  given  localities  as  well  as  for  special 
purposes.  Hortcs. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Autumn  vegetables. — Most  of  the  Brassicas  are 
now  of  good  quality  and  turning  in  freely,  the 
much-needed  rains  of  late  having  been  very  bene- 
ficial. On  the  other  hand,  I  fear  the  supply  of 
green  vegetables  in  many  parts  of  the  country  is 
none  too  plentiful,  but  in  this  district  both  runner 
and  dwarf  Beans  are  plentiful.  This  will  eke  out 
the  autumn  supply,  and  the  pods  will  keep  fresh 
a  considerable  time  if,  when  of  full  size,  they  are 
gathered  and  placed  in  a  cool  store,  the  stalk  ends 
in  water,  adding  a  little  charcoal  to  the  water  to 
keep  it  sweet.  The  supply  of  Cauliflowers  is  now 
fairly  plentiful,  but  it  wdl  be  well  to  protect  the 
heads  if  at  all  exposed,  as  frost  soon  discolours 
the  flower.  Several  degrees  of  frost  may  be 
warded  off  by  drawing  the  leaves  together.  I 
have  rarelv  ever  had  Globe  Artichokes  at  this  late 
season.  Up  to  now  the  plants  have  not  ceased  to 
form  heads,  and  these,  like  Beans,  keep  a  con- 
siderable time  in  water  with  a  portion  of  the 
stalk  attached.  The  Michaelmas  Pea  has  just 
been  cleared.  This  is  a  splendid  variety  for  latest 
supplies,  and  although  in  very  light  soils,  owing 
to  heat  and  drought,  late  Peas  have  not  been  a 
profitable  crop,  this  variety  has  proved  one  of  the 
most  reliable.  It  will  be  well  to  draw  soil  up  to 
the  stems  of  all  late-planted  Brassicas,  as  doubt- 
less the  growth  will  be  very  susceptible  to  cold. 
I  find  the  late-planted  quarters  most  valuable  for 
spring  supplies.  I  have  only  this  week  housed 
the  first  Seakale  for  forcing,  and  even  now  it  is 
none  too  ripe.  The  early  lots  of  Coleworts  I  note 
are  this  year  splitting  badly  in  consequence  of 
the  rain.  These  will  be  of  little  use,  and  should 
be  cleared  as  soon  as  possible.  Later  plantings 
are  looking  well,  and  the  batches  of  Hardy  Green 
Coleworts  planted  in  September  will  now  benefit 
by  being  moulded  up  well  to  the  leaves  to  protect 
the  stems.  Treated  thus  they  often  pass  through 
the  severest  weather  with  little  injury.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  all  late-planted  vegetables. 
These  need  a  little  more  care  than  those  to  be  cut 
before  Christmas.  Autumn-sown  Onions  will 
benefit  by  dressings  of  soot,  and  in  light  soil  they 
will  have  a  tendency  to  lift  themselves  out  of  the 
soil.  This  should  be  prevented  by  treading  or 
firming  the  plants  on  either  side  of  the  row. 
Spinach  growing  away  freely  will  need  frequent 
hoeings,  and  will  well  repay  for  feeding  in  the 
way  of  soot  or  liquid  manure. 

Mushrooms. — With  a  lessening  vegetable  sup- 
ply from  the  open  ground  there  will  be  a  greater 
demand  for  Mushrooms.  So  far  I  have  had  an  ex- 
cellent su[)[)ly  from  beds  in  the  open,  the  season- 
able weather  during  the  past  month  having  been 
in  their  favour.  Heavy  rains  will  now  need  to  be 
guarded  against,  as  should  the  surface  of  the  beds 
get  saturated  the  spawn  will  cease  to  run  freely. 
Many  large  growers  keep  up  a  supply  from  beds 
in  the  open  till  quite  late  in  the  year.  The  beds 
in  the  house  will  now  be  in  full  bearing  if  made 


early  in  September.  I  find  the  best  beds  are 
those  made  a  month  later  and  from  now  there  will 
be  no  trouble  in  maintaining  a  supply.  My  pre- 
vious advice  as  regards  beds  and  temperatures 
will  still  hold  good,  and  those  who  have  not  plenty 
of  material  at  command  for  beds  will  find  it  best 
to  make  small  beds  and  more  frequently.  Beds 
under  cover,  as  the  yield  decreases,  will  be  bene- 
fited l>y  a  little  salt  in  tepid  water  or  liquid 
manure  at  a  temperature  of  100'.  By  covering 
the  surface  for  a  short  time  with  warm  manure 
new  growth  will  soon  follow. 

Tomatoes. — The  plants  grown  for  autumn  sup- 
|)lies  have  done  well  so  far,  but  with  a  change  in 
the  weather  it  will  have  been  necessary  to  use  a 
little  fire-heat  to  dispel  damp.  Very  little  mois- 
ture will  now  be  needed  for  plants  bearing  fruit 
that  is  ripening  ;  indeed,  with  fully-grown  fruit 
I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  cut  the  plants  at 
the  base  and  place  on  racks,  there  being  enough 
moisture  in  the  stem  to  finish  the  fruits.  It  will 
now  be  useless  to  leave  plants  .against  walls  that 
have  fruits  in  any  state.  Small  fruits  may  be 
made  use  of  for  pickling.  Those  nearly  full 
grown  will  colour  if  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry, 
warm  place.  This  applies  to  all  plants  in  un- 
heated  structures,  as  the  plants  will  not  be  very 
presentable  after  November  is  in.  It  will  be  well 
to  give  fruiting  plants  in  forcing  pits  more 
warmth,  air  being  given  freely  in  fine  weather, 
with  a  little  on  the  back  ventilators  at  night. 
Should  insect  pests  be  troublesome,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  winter  Tomatoes,  it  will  be  well  to 
fumigate  once  a  fortnight  with  XL  All  fumigator. 
Where  there  is  a  good  set  of  fruit,  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  give  fertilisers  once  a  week,  and  any  fully- 
grown  fruits  will  ripen  if  gathered.  This  will 
assist  later  ones  to  swell  more  freely,  as  the  plants 
will  not  set  more  fruits  after  this  date. 

Winter  Cucumbers. — So  far  I  have  not  taken 
a  fruit  from  the  winter  plants  ;  I  mean  those  to 
provide  fruit  from  December  till  M,arch.  My 
autumn  supply  is  given  by  plants  grDwn  speci- 
ally for  the  work.  On  these  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  fruit,  as  the  plants,  if  strong,  crop  freely. 
Plants  in  fruit  should  get  regular  supplies  of  food. 
I  always  cut  the  fruits  as  they  mature,  as  they 
keep  fresh  some  time  in  water  at  this  time  of 
year.  In  the  case  of  winter  fruiters  a  strong 
growth  should  be  built  up,  encouraging  abund- 
ance of  roots,  as  without  these  there  will  be 
failure  later  on.  Should  the  roots  have  filled  the 
pots  or  root-space,  it  will  be  well  to  add  turf  or 
a  top-dressing  to  keep  the  plants  active.  When 
the  plants  are  allowed  to  fruit,  only  a  limited 
number  must  be  left.  There  must  be  severe 
thinning  and  attention  to  feeding  with  winter 
Cucumbers.  It  is  well  to  Lay  in  new  wood  even 
at  this  season  or  in  midwinter,  as  the  supply  will 
soon  cease  if  the  wood  fails.  If  the  plants  are 
now  making  wood  freely,  plenty  of  good  fruit 
will  be  produced  later.  It  will  now  be  advisable 
to  stop  each  growth.  This  will  induce  sturdi- 
ness,  and  as  long  as  fruit  is  not  allowed  to  set 
the  plants  will  continue  to  make  abundance  of 
wood  even  at  this  dull  period  of  the  year.  The 
temperatures  must  now  be  liberal.  Strong  plants 
with  ample  roots  will  do  with  less  heat  than  often 
advised.  Later  on  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  few 
degrees  more  in  the  case  of  plants  in  full  bearing. 
My  fruiting  plants  are  kept  at  6.5"  to  70°  at  night, 
those  not  bearing  being  kept  a  few  degrees  lower. 
At  the  same  time  there  will  be  a  great  saving  of 
fire-heat  by  covering  the  glass  outside  with  mats 
or  covers.  I  use  Bentley's  prepared  sheets.  These 
throw  off  rain  and  snow  and  keep  the  house  quite 
7°  to  10"  warmer.  The  day  temperature  should 
be  ~y°  to  10"  warmer  than  during  the  night,  at 
the  same  time  giving  plenty  of  moisture.  Regu- 
lar fumigations  are  necessary.  All  water  given 
should  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the 
house. 

PiiEi-ARATiON  FOR  KORciNG. — With  many,  hard 
forcing  is  not  a  necessity,  and  the  advantages  are 
great,  as  by  slow  forcing  much  -tter  material 
is  secured.  I  am  now  busy  cleari  ig  out  the  old 
material  from  between  the  Asparagus  beds  forced 
yearly,  and  filling  in  with  fresh.     This  latter  in 
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my  case  is  > '  sh  leaves  only.  These  of  course 
give  less  heat  ohan  fresh  manure,  but  are  more 
valuable,  as  they  last  much  longer.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  collect  leaves,  and  if  they  cannot  be 
used  at  the  time  of  collection,  if  placed  in  bulk 
and  turned  occasionally  they  will  be  good  for 
mixing  with  manure.  Leaves  used  in  this  way 
are  most  serviceable,  as  they  prevent  violent  fer- 
mentation, which  is  so  disastrous.  Those  who 
need  Seakale  or  Asparagus,  say,  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks'  time,  will  need  to  adopt  other  measures  to 
obtain  a  quick  supply.  Great  benefit  will  follow 
preparing  some  of  the  plants  for  the  work  in 
advance  of  forcing.  Few  now  force  Seakale  in 
the  old  way  by  placing  pots  or  covers  of  some 
kind  over  the  roots  and  tilling  in  with  large  quan- 
tities of  manure.  This  had  its  advantages,  as  if 
the  heating  material  was  slow  it  gave  better 
flavour  than  lifting  roots  and  placing  in  strong 
heat.  Seakale  for  supplies  at  Christmas  should 
now  be  lifted.  This  will  force  more  freely  if  left 
out  of  the  soil  a  few  days,  merely  covering  with  a 
mat.  From  this  date  all  the  strong  roots  should 
be  saved,  cut  into  lengths  of  5  inches  to  6  inches, 
and  placed  in  the  soil.  These  make  fine  planting 
material  next  spring.  Rhubarb  will  force  much 
better  if  lifted  a  short  time  and  exposed,  and  in 
the  case  of  Asparagus  this  forces  well  taken  from 
its  growing  quarters  into  heat.  More  warmth  is 
needed  now  than  later  on.  To  maintain  a  regular 
supply  it  will  be  necessary  to  lift  roots  every 
three  weeks.  Asparagus  forcing  by  lifting  roots 
is  an  expensive  process.  S.  M. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


A  VALUABLE   WINTER  WASH  FOR 

FRUIT  TREES. 

For  cleansing  the  stems  and  branches  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  from  parasitic  incrustations, 
scale,  and  the  eggs  of  various  insects,  much 
experience  has  proved  the  efficacy  and  safety  of 
a  caustic  alkali  solution,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  original  formula  :  For  making  a  small 
quantity,  dissolve  half  a  pound  of  caustic  soda 
in  a  gallon  of  water,  then  add  half  a  pound  of 
commercial  potash  (pearlash),  stir  well,  then 
mix  both  to  make  five  gallons  of  solution  for 
use.  Apply  to  large  stems  with  a  brush,  to 
small  branches  and  branchlets  in  the  form  of 
spray,  either  with  a  knapsack  pump,  or  other 
appliance,  when  the  trees  are  dormant.  The 
formula  was  given  to  Mr.  J.  Wright  a  few 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Leonard  Coates,  a  large 
Peach  grower  and  nurseryman  in  California, 
and  published  in  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture." 
This  led  to  experimental  trials  on  different 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  in  this  country,  and  these 
proving  completely  satisfactory,  the  wash  be- 
came extensively  and  systematically  used  by 
those  fruit  growers  who  had  thus  proved  its 
efficacy.  It  was,  and  is  still,  regularly  used  in 
Californian  Peach  orchards  as  the  best  of  all 
applications  for  destroying  scale,  which  is  there 
much  more  persistent  in  its  attacks  than  in 
Britain  ;  indeed,  Mr.  Coates  remarked  that  he 
should  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  grow 
Peaches  with  any  approach  to  satisfaction  with- 
out spraying  the  trees  with  this  caustic  solu- 
tion every  year  as  regularly  as  they  are  pruned. 
It  is  applied  at  a  temperature  of  abtmt  120°, 
Fahr.,  and  has  been  so  used  to  Apple,  Pear, 
Plum,  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  in 
English  gardens,  as  well  as  to  Vines  under 
glass,  but  it  has  since  been  found  effective 
when  applied  in  a  cold  state.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
gardens  at  Chiswick  was  one  of  the  first  gar- 
deners to  use  this  wash  extensively  in  England, 
and  he  attributes  to  it  not  a  little  of  his  re- 
markable success  in  growing  fruit  for  Mr.  Lee- 


Campbell  at  Glewston  Court,  Ross.  He  found 
this  wash,  applied  in  the  form  of  spray,  not 
only  destroyed  scale  and  polished  the  stems 
of  the  trees,  but  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two  the  red  spider  and  all  kinds  of  insects 
vanished,  the  result,  he  concluded,  and  doubt- 
less with  accuracy,  of  destroying  their  eggs. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  has  since  proved  at  Chis- 
wick that  the  wash  will  destroy  red  spider,  and 
at  the  same  time  its  non-injurious  character 
to  the  stems  of  Vines  and  trees  to  which  it  is 
applied.  The  small  pest,  yet  great  enemy,  had 
taken  possession  of  some  Vines  in  one  of  the 
houses  just  as  these  were  starting  into 
growth  in  the  spring.  Though  the  Vines  had 
pushed  growths  about  half  an  inch  long  and 
the  sap  consequently  become  active,  the  bold 
step  was  promptly  taken  to  brush  the  canes 
thoroughly  (not  the  young  growths)  with  the 
caustic  solution,  forcing  it  into  the  fissures  of 
the  bark.  Not  the  slightest  injury  was  done 
to  the  Vines,  while  the  spider  was  completely 
destroyed,  and  the  house  has  been  free  from 
the  pest  ever  since. 

Other  testimony  of  the  value  of  the  caustic 
wash  on  fruit  trees  is  recorded  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Cousins,  M.A.,  of  the  South-eastern  Agri- 
cultural College,  Wye,  Kent,  in  his  excellent 
little  shilling  primer,  the  "  CheniLstry  of  the 
Garden "  (Macmillan).  The  trees  there  re- 
ferred to  have  been  seen  both  before  they 
underwent  the  cleansing  process  and  since. 
A  worse  case  of  insect-infested  and  Moss- 
encrusted  branches  could  not  easily  be 
imagined,  nor  a  better  cure,  for  all  animal  and 
vegetable  parasites  had  been  swept  away.  Mr. 
Cousins  reduces  the  pearlash  somewhat  and 
adds  soft  soap.  This  is  probably  a  good  addi- 
tion, but  the  wash  is  no  better  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  pearlash,  and  probably  not  so  good  for 
destroying  the  eggs  of  insects.  It  is  something 
to  know,  however,  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  incur  the  trouble  of  heating  the 
mixture  to  render  it  efl'ective,  as  though  the 
heating  might  be  easily  done  in  some  cases,  in 
others  it  might  be  inconvenient.  In  the  case  of 
possibly  immature  Peach  wood  it  might  be 
prudent  to  increase  the  water  from  five  to  eight 
gallons  and  note  the  effects  before  using  the 
full  strength  solution. 


Protecting    the    stems    of    early-forced 

Vines. — The  necessity  for  thoroughly  protecting 
from  cold  the  stems  of  early-forced  Vines  where 
they  come  through  the  front  wall  into  the  open 
air  was  proved  by  an  incident  which  occurred  some 
years  ago  in  Suffolk.  A  gardener  who  had  a  house 
of  early  Vines  found  on  entering  it  one  morning 
during  severe  frost  that  the  foliage,  which  had 
grown  to  a  considerable  size,  was  drooping,  and 
had  a  hidf-paralysed  appearance.  Being  at  his 
wit's  end,  he  hurried  off  to  a  neighbouring 
gardener  — a  very  practical  man — and  laid  his 
trouble  before  him.  His  friend  returned  with 
him  to  the  vinery,  and  after  viewing  the  Vines 
went  at  once  and  examined  the  stems,  which  he 
considered  were  not  sufficiently  bound  up  for 
such  severe  weather.  He  advised  pouring  warm 
water  on  them  and  giving  additional  protection. 
This  was  done,  with  the  result  that  the  leaves 
soon  began  to  recover,  and  in  a  short  time  pre- 
sented their  natural  appearance,  with  no  ultimate 
injury  to  the  crop.  Some  gardeners,  and  I  think 
it  a  good  plan  too,  like  to  have  a  narrow  border,  say 
a  couple  of  feet  wide,  inside  the  house  in  which 
to  plant  the  Vines,  allowing  the  roots  to  pass 
through  arches  into  the  outside  border,  thus 
saving  the  stems  from  exposure. — N.  N. 

Peach  Marquis  of  Downshire. — At  p.  273 
"  G.  W."  has  a  note  on  this  Peach  and  recom- 
mends it  for  planting  on  open  walls.  "  G.  W." 
has  not,  he  states,  tried  it  under  glass,  but  if  he 
has  space  for  a  tree  of  it  in  a  cool  house  I  do  not 


think  he  will  be  disappointed.  I  referred  to  this 
Peach  a  year  or  two  ago  as  being  well  grown  at 
Kelham  Hall,  Newark.  Mr.  Webb,  the  gardener, 
has  it  on  the  back  wall  of  an  unheated  Peach 
house,  Royal  George  occupying  the  front  trellis, 
and  the  situation  being  near  the  river  and  low, 
mildew  often  attacks  the  latter,  but  Marquis  of 
Downshire  always  escapes.  It  invariably  sets 
well,  and  as  the  fruit  from  these  gardens  is  dis- 
posed of  in  the  market  the  tree  is  allowed  to  carry 
as  heavy  a  crop  as  possible.  This  it  does  year 
after  year,  and  the  flavour  is  good,  even  better, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  fruit  grown  outside.  lb 
is  known  at  Kelham  by  the  name  of  Royal 
Ascot.  Has  "  G.  W. "  ever  given  Desse  Tardive 
a  trial  under  glass  ?  Both  at  Gunton  and  Blick- 
ling  this  Peach  is  thought  well  of  as  a  late  variety, 
a  good-sized  tree  at  the  latter  place  having  borne 
excellent  crops  of  fine,  well-flavoured  fruit.  I 
recollect  Uesse  Tardive  being  sent  out  by  the  late 
Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  and  I  was  much 
impressed  with  the  size  and  handsome  appearance 
of  some  fruit  growing  on  quite  a  young  tree  on 
the  back  wall  of  a  Peach  house  near  Brentwood. 
To  my  mind,  it  is  one  of  the  best  flavoured  of  the 
late,  somewhat  thick-skinned  varieties.  "G.  W." 
speaks  well  of  the  new  late  variety  Devonian,  and 
states  that  its  quality  is  superior  to  that  of  Late 
Admirable.  Grown  under  glass,  however,  I  think 
the  latter  is  of  very  good  flavour.  This  Peach  is 
very  liable  to  be  confounded  with  Walburton 
Admirable,  a  large  late  Peach  of  excellent  quality. 
— B.  S.  N. 

SOME  MIDSEASON  PEARS. 
DoTENXE  Du  CoMicE  is  becoming  well  known, 
and  ranks  as  one  of  the  very  best  Pears  in  exist- 
ence. The  fruits  are  of  delicious  flavour,  fine  in 
texture,  large,  and  handsome.  The  tree  makes 
healthy  growth  and  ought  to  be  planted  freely  on 
walls  with  various  aspects  in  every  garden,  as  it 
sometimes  fails  to  crop  on  some  of  the  trees  while 
others  are  well  laden.  Even  when  all  of  them 
fruit  together  a  glut  will  hardly  be  felt,  as  from 
the  different  aspects  a  succession  may  be  kept  up 
from  October  till  nearly  Christmas.  Fondante  de 
Thirriot  is  a  handsome  Pear  which  will  doubtless 
be  largely  grown.  Unfortunately,  it  comes  in  at 
a  time  when  so  many  Pears  are  in  season,  for 
though  it  is  called  a  November  and  December 
Pear  my  experience  with  it  from  a  south  wall,  and 
with  the  fruits  allowed  to  hang  until  they  dropped 
of  their  own  accord,  is  that  it  is  ripe  before  the 
end  of  October.  Possibly  if  grown  on  various 
aspects  it  might  cover  a  long  season,  as  the  fruits 
keep  well  for  a  time  after  ripening  and  do  not 
decay  at  the  core.  It  is  a  very  juicy  fruit,  sweet 
and  pleasing,  with  no  very  distinct  flavour. 
For  exhibition  it  is  grand,  as  the  fruits  are  large, 
well  shapen,  and  clean,  pale  green  when  growing 
and  straw-coloured  when  ripe.  Striking  charac- 
teristics by  which  it  may  be  readily  recognised 
are  the  wrinkled  base  and  the  very  long,  medium- 
sized  curved  stalk.  The  tree  bears  freely  and 
will  carry  a  heavy  crop.  Another  large  and 
handsome  Pear  is  Durondeau,  an  excellent 
cropper,  the  fruits  of  distinct  but  slightly  rough 
flavour,  well  liked  by  many,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  it  is  a  great  favourite  here,  and,  except  for 
market,  not  many  trees  should  be  planted  of  it  in 
one  garden,  as  I  find  its  season  rather  short.  It 
has  something  of  the  form  of  Beurre  Bosc,  being 
very  long  in  proportion  to  its  girth.  Emile 
d'Heyst  is  a  favourite  during  its  season,  which 
does  not  last  long.  It  has  a  Banana- like  texture, 
and  in  flavour  and  general  appearance  is  very  much 
like  Marie  Louise,  but  its  Jorm  is  more  regular 
than  in  that  popular  variety  and  slightly  fuller 
at  each  end.  It  is  a  handsome  fruit  when  dished 
up,  as  the  small  eye  stands  out  flush  with  the 
well  rounded  apex,  and  the  rich  golden  brown 
hue  is  veiy  striking.  Princess  is  a  first-rate  Pear, 
also  having  only  a  short  season.  It  is  very  much 
like  Louise  Bonne  of  .Jersey,  but  fuller  in  form, 
not  quite  so  long,  and  its  season  is  later.  The 
tree  almost  invariably  crops  well.  One  of  the 
most  reliable  Pears  grown  by  me  is  Conseiller  de  la 
Cour  ;  this  hardly  ever  fails  to  crop  heavily,  and 
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the  fruits  come  clean  unci  big.  A  certain  rough- 
ness it  imparts  to  tho  palate  prevents  it  from 
being  classeil  as  a  reiUy  first-rate  Pear,  but  it 
has  80  many  good  (|Uiilities  and  lasts  over  such  a 
long  season  without  showing  any  tendency  to 
decay  at  the  core  or  to  become  sleepy  that  I  find 
it  an  indispensable  variety.  In  whatever  form  it 
is  grown,  it  makes  u  very  handsome  tree,  with 
pendulous,  but  sturdy  branches  .\nd  healthy  leaf- 
ft„e.  J.  C.  Tai.i,.\ik. 


season  it  has  coloured  remarkably  well,  being  at 
present  almost  yellow,  with  faint  dashes  of  bright 
red  about  the  upper  part  of  the  fruit,  which  gives 
it  a  very  distinct  appearance  when  staged. — 
.I.MiKs  Day,  (Icdluiray  Jhiiise,  .V. />'. 


Apple  trees  unhealthy.— I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  as  to  tho  best  nieans 
of  clearing  in  winter  fruit  trees  which  sutler  in 
summer  from  a  blight  which  shows  itself  in  black 
blotches  and  patches  on  the  leaves.     A  large  pro- 

Eortion  of  the  Apple  trees  in  this  neighbourhood 
as  been  badly  alTected  this  year,  and  trees  of 
the  hardiest  sorts  as  well  as  delicate  kinds  have 
suffered.  Igonorally  use  caustic  soda  from  asprayer 
two  or  three  times  during  the  winter,  but  this 
has  not  prevented  tho  fungus  coming,  and  I  tried 
this  summer  the  specific  for  Potato  disease — lime 
and  sulphate  of  copper,  but  without  effect.  Is  it 
any  use  using  some  stronger  solution  during 
winter,  or  will  the  trees  get  infected  from  other 
trees  and  plants  in  the  spring?  I  enclose  some 
leaves  gathered  at  two  different  dates,  and  shall 
be  very  glad  if  you  can  suggest  any  remedy.  I 
am  rather  afraid  of  spraying  the  leaves  early  in 
the  summer,  as  I  have  sometimes  destroyed  the 
leaves,  although  the  solution  was  only  of  the 
recognised  strength.  This  pest  has  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years  done  very  great  injury 
to  mj'  fruit  trees,  of  which  I  have  nearly  IIKJO. — 
ArrLE. 

*j,*  The  leaves  from  your  Apple  trees  appear 
to  be  attacked  by  the  Apple  scab  fungus  (Fusi- 
cladium  dendriticum).  You  should  collect  and 
burn  all  the  leaves  that  have  fallen  from  the 
trees  that  have  been  attacked  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  the  spring,  just  before  the  leaf  buds  open, 
spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Repeat  the  appli- 
cation just  before  the  flower-buds  open  and  again 
as  soon  as  the  blossoms  have  fallen,  and  then 
once  more  about  ten  days  later.  The  following 
is  a  good  recipe  for  the  Bordeaux  mixture  :  1  lb. 
of  sulphate  of  copper  (bluestone)  dissolved  in  10 
gallons  of  water  in  a  wooden  vessel,  1  lb.  of  lime, 
and  1  lb.  of  common  treacle,  boiled  together  in  a 
quart  of  water  for  half  an  hour.  When  cool  pour 
the  lime  and  treacle  into  the  solution  of  blue- 
stone,  stir  well,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. — G.  S.  S. 
Little-grown  Apples.— "A.  D."  (p.  .318) 
enumerates  six  varieties  of  Apples  which  drew 
but  little  competition,  and  one  of  them  none  at 
all,  at  the  recent  show  at  the  Crystal  I'alace. 
Three  of  the  varieties  named  I  am  not  well 
acquainted  with,  Init  the  other  three  I  have  grown 
for  some  years,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  two  of  them,  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Egre- 
mont  Russet,  are  not  more  generally  grown  than 
at  present.  The  former  is  a  sroall  fruit,  but  its 
shape  and  colour  are  very  good,  and  when  well 
ripened  it  will  keep  until  April,  when  it  is  of 
excellent  <iuality  for  dessert.  This  Apple  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  tree  as  long  as 
possible,  an  old  herring  net  being  thrown  over 
the  tree  to  keep  off  the  birds,  which  are  apt  to  be 
troublesome.  With  me  this  year  the  crop  was 
gathered  on  November  1,  up  to  which  date  it  had 
grown  freely.  Egromont  Russet  is  a  larger  fruit 
than  the  last-named,  and  l^has  a  dull  russety 
appearance  when  growing,  but  becoming  almost 
yellow  when  fully  ripe.  .James  Grieve  is  a  com- 
paratively new  Apple,  it  having  been  introduced 
to  cultivation  about  ten  years  ago,  and  judging 
by  the  large  number  of  trees  that  were  last  year 
despatched  to  England  from  its  place  of  intro- 
duction in  Edinburgh,  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
near  future  it  will  be  much  in  evidence  at  autumn 
exhibitions.  I  have  cultivated  this  variety  for 
several  years,  and  have  found  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  prolific  and  constant  fruiters  grown,  either 
as  a  bush  or  cordon.  When  planted  against  a  wall 
the  fruit  is  large  for  dessert,  but  from  the  open 
of  good  medium  size  and  very  well  shaped.     This 


IX.TURV  TO  WALL  TREES  FHO.M  WIRE. 

Tuiisi-;  who  may  possibly,  like  myself,  have 
been  troubled  with  the  pernicious  ellects  of  gal- 
vanised wire  upon  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
in  particular  will  do  well  to  adopt  the  follow- 
ing practice  every  year  at  about  this  time  or 
a  little  earlier,  say  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
falling  freely.  I  go  over  the  trees  and  cut  every 
tic  that  holds  them  against  the  wire,  and  then 
bunch  up  the  wood  so  that  it  cannot  be  broken 
down  later  on  when  snow  is  a  possible  occurrence ; 
thus  each  stout  leading  growth  supports  its  own 
younger  ones.  The  tormer  in  turn  are  then 
slung  loosely  to  tho  wires,  so  that  the  wood  does 
not  touch  them.  In  order  to  effect  this  a  wooden 
block  is  placed  behind  the  main  stem,  so  that  it 
is  sufficiently  removed  to  create  a  resisting  power 
when  drawn  back  again.  Since  I  have  adopted 
this  plan,  now  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  no  trouble 
has  ever  resulted.  Before  that  it  was  grievous  to 
see  the  harm  done  every  year  to  the  young  wood, 
so  much  so  as  to  make  some  of  the  trees  perfect 
skeletons.  It  took  a  season  or  two  to  find  out 
when  the  injury  was  actually  done.  I  used  to 
think  at  first  it  was  caused  by  heat,  but  this  was 
in  due  time  clearly  proved  not  to  be  the  case,  as 
none  of  the  wood  was  affected  at  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  but  was  found  to  be  so  in  the  spring  follow- 
ing. Upon  closer  observation  then  it  was  dis- 
tinctly seen  where  the  injury  was  caused  and 
what  also  was  the  cause  of  it.  Every  shoot  of 
the  previous  season's  growth  wherever  it  touched 
a  wire  or  wires  was  practically  killed  through, 
leaving  only  that  portion  farthest  removed  from 
the  wire  in  a  sound  condition.  The  cause  beyond 
any  question  was  the  cold  which  acted  in  contact 
with  the  wires,  resulting  in  the  temperature  being 
lowered  below  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Anyone 
can  prove  this  for  himself  by  holding  galvanised 
wire  in  his  hands  at  such  times,  when  he  will 
find  the  cold  to  be  intensely  penetrating.  From 
observations  taken  at  different  times  and  seasons, 
I  ha%e  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  both  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  have  the  same  injurious 
effect ;  it  is  not  caused  when  the  wire  is  of  a 
normal  temperature.  The  last  injury  I  noted 
was  to  some  current  season's  shoots  of  Dendro- 
bium  nobile  which  only  lightly  touched  the  wires. 
These  were  blackened  at  above  and  below  the  con 
tact.  Heat  in  this  instance  was  the  cause,  it  being 
intensified  by  the  wire.  Harm  is  not  done  to  the 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  by  heat,  as  the  shade 
imparted  by  the  foliage  is  sufficient  protection, 
but  it  is  caused,  as  stated,  by  the  directly  oppo- 
site conditions.  The  bark  of  the  current  season's 
growth  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  is  still  soft, 
and  hence  liable  to  harm  during  the  first  winter. 
It  does  not  become  hardened,  as  in  other  trees, 
until  the  following  season.  Herein  no  doubt  is 
the  explanation  of  the  injury  more  immediately 
done  to  these  fruit  trees.  This  anyone  can  take 
note  of  himself  at  the  present  season.  When  I 
was  at  first  being  troubled  with  this  killing  of 
the  wood  I  painted  the  wires  as  a  further  preven- 
tive. This  modified  the  injury,  but  it  will  not  do 
to  depend  upon  it  entirely.  Only  a  few  seasons 
back  one  or  two  trees  upon  a  wall  by  themselves 
escaped  attention  at  this  season.  These  when 
examined  in  the  spring  were  affected  in  the  same 
way  as  in  years  past.  The  same  thing  also  occurs 
wherever  any  shoot  perchance  does  come  into 
contact  with  the  wire  in  the  case  of  the  other 
trees.  The  wiring  of  walls,  either  perpendicularly 
or  horizontally,  tor  fruit  trees  or  for  flowers  is,  in 
my  opinion,  after  years  of  close  observation,  a 
great  mistake.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  a  deal  of 
trouble  when  done  in  this  fashion.  The  proper 
or  rational  method  is  to  arrange  for  cross-wiring, 
for  which  purpose  sections  of  wirework  forming 
diamond  shaped  meshes  are  the  best.  In  this  way 
the  current  set  up  in   the  wire  is  modified   or 


diverted,  and  less  harm  is  caused  by  it.  In 
every  instance  the  wire  should  be  fixed  close  to 
tho  wall,  so  that  there  is  not  room  for  a  cold 
current  of  air  to  play  behind  the  trees.  My  wall 
is,  unfortunately,  wired  at  about  an  inch  from  its 
face.  When  a  wall  is  not  wired  closely  there  is 
room  for  the  fruits  to  get  fixed  in  awkward 
positions.  This  I  linil  will  often  occur  through 
no  fault  of  those  in  charge.  In  the  case  of 
Cherries  the  injury  is  not  so  serious ;  there  it  shows 
itself  in  gumming  wherever  the  bark  is  injured. 
The  moral,  of  course,  is  slack  ties  to  some  extent, 
but  this  will  not  always  sultice,  as  I  found  out 
frequently  in  the  case  of  the  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines.— J.  Hudson. 

*,*  We  hope  these  rcmaj-fo  of  Mr.  Hiidion  irill 
he  rotmidereii  by  gardeners  and  many  others  mho  are 
so  busy  in  wirinr/  malls  irith  yalvanised  and  other 
Hi/ly  contrivances.  Surely  the  proper  way  is  to  (jo 
back  to  the  old  thoroughly  sound  principle  of  lattic- 
ing the  mall  mith  Chtsluut,  Oal:,  or — ns  they  now 
come  in  suchjine  condition  and  are  so  cheap — Ikim- 
boos,  which  are  wholly  free  from  any  olijection,  as 
Jar  as  we  can  see,  and  eery  much  nicer  to  look  at, 
whether  on  a  house  or  garden  mall.  That  we  are 
going  to  do  ourselves.  We  fad  that  the  complaints 
against  galvanised  wire,  or  wire  of  any  kind,  are  as 
frequent  in  France  as  in  England,  and,  therefore, 
both  in  the  infcresti  of  fruit  tree  cultivation  and 
also  in  those  of  the  many  beautiful  cUmbirs  that  wt 
hare  for  the  adornnnul  of  the  walls  of  houses,  the 
ichole  of  recent  practice  should  he  reconsidered, 
—Ed.  

COVERING  EARLY   VINE  BORDERS. 

Covering  early  Vine  borders  in  autumn  pre- 
vious to  starting  the  Vines  is  regarded  by  some  as 
a  waste  of  labour — their  standpoint  being  that  a 
foot  or  two  of  leaves  a|)plied  at  that  season  of  the 
year  cannot  possibly  communicate  any  heat  to  the 
roots — but  the  fact  is  that  it  is  not  maintained  by 
those  who  practise  it  that  heat  is  actually  commu- 
nicated by  the  covering,  but  that  the  heat  which 
is  already  in  the  border  is  prevented  from  escap- 
ing, and  snow  and  heavy  cold  rains  prevented 
from  exercising  an  evil  influence.  In  one  garden 
where  ripe  Grapes  were  expected  in  May,  the 
border  of  the  early  vinery  was  covered  in  October 
with  from  IS  inches  to  2  feet  of  dry  Oak  and 
Beech  leaves  ;  common  Flags,  cut  from  a  shallow 
pond  some  weeks  before  and  laid  on  shed  roofs  to 
dry,  being  afterwards  used  as  a  thatch  for  the 
leaves.  The  house  was  elevated  considerably 
above  the  ground  level  and  entered  by  a  couple  of 
steps,  the  border  outside  being  necessarily  elevated 
as  well.  This,  by  the  way,  is  my  favourite  form 
of  early  vinery  from  a  w-armth  point  of  view. 
The  house  was  started  in  November,  and  when 
the  border  was  pricked  over  with  a  five-tined  fork 
as  soon  as  the  covering  was  removed  in  April, 
a  multitude  of  fibrous  roots  was  found  imme- 
diately beneath  the  surface.  In  other  two  borders 
which  never  received  any  covering  there  were  no 
roots  worth  mentioning  nearer  than  a  foot  from 
the  surface.  Whenever  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
occurred  it  was  not  allowed  to  melt  and  sink 
into  the  leaves  on  the  early  border,  but  was 
immediately  drawn  off'  by  a  long-handled  wooden 
scraper  made  especially  for  the  purpose,  and 
having  a  handle  long  enough  to  reach  right  across 
the  border,  this  rendering  treading  on  the  thatch 
unnecessary.  I  rememljer  that  for  some  reason 
this  vinery  was  not  started  early  one  season,  but 
allowed  to  come  on  gently,  and  the  Vines  which 
had  been  forced  for  twenty-five  years  in  succession 
bore  splendid  exhibition  bunches,  plainly  proving 
how  well  furnished  with  roots  the  border  muse 
have  been.  J.  C. 

Crab  Apples  in  the  garden. — I  hope  Mr. 
Parker's  note  in  favour  of  the  Dartmouth  and 
other  Crabs  will  lead  to  many  more  being  planted 
this  month.  The  scarlet  and  golden  Siberian 
Crabs  used  to  be  much  more  jilanted  than  now, 
and  it  almost  seems  that  with  the  introduction  of 
.John  Downie,  Maulei,  kc,  the  common  Siberian 
Crab  had  lost   ground   in   our   landscapes.     Mr. 
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Lynch  is  rendering  good  service  alike  to  horti- 
culture and  landscape  gardening  by  growing  a 
good  collection  of  Crabs  in  one  group  in  the 
botanic  gardens  at  Cambridge.  Should  this 
meet  his  eye,  perhaps  he  would  be  good  enough 
to  give  your  readers  his  impression  of  the  best 
varieties  for  landscape  ettects,  table,  or  room 
decor.ation.  Few  plants  could  enrich  our  lawns 
and  home  woods  more  than  Crabs.  The  Fairy 
Apple,  from  which  so  much  was  expected  some 
years  since,  is  a  chance  seedling  from  the  scarlet 
Cherry  or  Siberian  Crab.  It  forms  a  welcome 
addition  to  any  collection  of  Crabs,  and  is  fairly 
good  eating  from  December  to  April.  It  is  best 
eaten  with  the  rind  on.  The  colour  is  a  rich 
blend  of  crimson  and  gold,  flesh  deep  yellow 
and  juicy.  It  hardly  equals  for  landscape  effect 
the  majority  of  the  Crabs. — D.  T.  F. 

Fig'  Brunswick. — At  p.  .357  Mr.  Crook  men- 
tions a  fine  tree  of  this  not  always  reliable  open- 
air  Fig  he  recently  saw  carrying  a  fine  crop.  For 
planting  in  a  cool  house  Brunswick  is  a  capital 
variety.  I  once  had  under  my  charge  a  good  old 
tree  growing  on  the  back  wall  of  a  late  vinery. 
The  Vines  only  came  up  as  far  as  the  back  path- 
way, thus  allowing  plenty  of  sun  and  light  to 
reach  the  back  wall.  The  fruit  usually  ripened 
in  September,  and  did  good  service  at  an  import- 
ant show.  On  account  of  its  vigorous  habit  of 
growth  a  limited  root-run  only  should  be  allowed, 
abundance  of  rubble  being  mixed  with  the  soil. 
I  should  think  the  tree  mentioned  by  Mr.  Crook 
is  not  an  exception  this  season,  as  open-air  Figs 
ought  to  have  done  fairly  well,  although  they 
must  have  received  a  considerable  check  during 
the  cold  weather  in  May.  When  well  grown  the 
large  Pear-shaped  greenish  purple  fruit  of  Bruns- 
wick is  hard  to  beat  on  the  exhibition  table. — C. 

Blackberries  as  a  paying  crop. — The  re- 
marks by  D.  T.  Fish  (p.  358)  on  Blackberries  as  a 
paying  crop  are  interesting  at  this  season  when 
such  large  quantities  of  extra  fine  well-ripened 
fruit  are  being  sold  in  country  towns.  In  East 
Anglia  this  autumn  Blackberries  have  been  most 
abundant  and  good,  the  great  heat  no  doubt 
accounting  in  a  measure  for  this.  It  is  astonish- 
ing what  hea\'y  crops  Brambles  will  yield  where 
they  have  a  free  course,  and  intending  planters 
would  do  well  to  provide  means  for  the  plants 
making  a  rambling  growth.  The  finest  crops  of 
Blackberries  I  have  ever  seen  have  been  about 
Rougham  and  Barton,  two  parishes  a  few  miles 
from  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Here  many  of  the 
hedges  are  not  trimmed,  but  allowed  to  grow  for 
years.  The  Brambles  climb  to  the  top  of  these 
and  the  fruit  hangs  in  dense  clusters.  It  is  a 
common  thing  to  meet  a  party  of  Blackberry 
gatherers  with  buckets  and  baskets  heaped  up 
with  fruit,  being  well  paid  for  their  trouble  by,  as 
I).  T.  Fish  says,  selling  at  4d.  a  pound. — Nor- 
wich. 

Transplanting^. — The  recent  rains,  although 
yet  insufficient  to  saturate  the  soil  deeply,  have 
sufficed  to  enable  planting  of  most  descriptions  to 
proceed  freely.  Just  as  a  wet  soil  is  bad  for  planting, 
80,  too,  is  a  very  dry  one.  But  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, where  the  moisture  just  suffices  to  cause  the 
soil  to  pulverise  thoroughly,  without  being  at  all 
adhesive,  then  its  condition  for  planting  is  of 
the  best.  Few  things  are  of  greater  importance 
in  transplanting  than  is  lifting  with  exceeding 
care,  so  as  to  preserve  all  fibrous  roots  in  their 
entirety.  If  the  season  ba  a  favourable  one  and 
soil  is  in  suitable  condition,  then  transplanting  of 
anything  of  reasonable  dimensions  furnishes  little 
or  no  risk.  When  shrubs,  fruit  trees,  Roses,  &c., 
are  obtained  from  a  distance  and  arrive  with  roots 
somewhat  dried,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  soak  the 
roots  in  water  for  a  few  hours  before  planting,  as 
the  wood  is  then  well  furnished  with  moisture. 
Very  few  things  benefit  by  deep  planting.  It  is 
quite  in  the  nature  of  vegetation  that  roots  should 
seek  to  go  deep  into  the  soil,  and  the  cultivator, 
especially  of  fruits,  finds  ample  labour  in  seeking 
to  amend  the  habits  of  Nature  by  striving  to  keep 
them  near  the  surface.  When  near  the  surface 
the  roots  can  be  artificially  fed,  thus  enabling 
the  plant,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  become  either 


more  fruitful  or  more  healthy,  as  may  be  desired. 
Shallow  planting  helps  to  that  end,  and,  as  all 
know,  a  mulch  of  long  manure  counteracts  any 
dangers  that  may  result  from  having  the  roots  too 
near  light  and  air.  Not  only  is  the  soil  sufficiently 
moist  now,  but  it  is  yet  fairly  warm,  and  thus 
helps  to  the  speedy  formation  of  young  roots. — 
A.  D. 


CURRANTS— RED  AND  WHITE. 

Red  and  White  Currants  are  in  such  great 
demand  in  their  season  (which  lasts  over  many 
months)  for  tarts,  jellies,  and  the  many  other 
ways  in  which  they  are  used,  tliat  they  must  be 
largely  grown  in  all  private  places.  Com- 
mercially, I  do  not  find  them  nearly  such  a 
paying  crop  as  Black  Currants  or  any  other  of 
the  soft  fruits.  They,  however,  very  rarely 
miss  a  crop,  and  if  the  profits  of  growing  are 
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but  small,  they  are   tolerably  certain,  as  prices 
fluctuate  very  little. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  as  to 
nomenclature,  there  being  very  many  more 
names,  especially  among  reds,  than  there  are 
varieties,  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  authori- 
ties made  a  thorough  examination  of  all  that 
can  be  brought  together  and  issued  a  reliable 
report  on  the  subject.  A  very  good  selection 
of  Red  Currants  for  any  garden  would  be  Fay's 
Prolific,  Raby  Castle,  and  Reine  Victoria  ; 
these  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  ripening 
and  are  the  finest  that  can  be  grown  in  their 
seasons.  Each  of  them  is  honoured  with  more 
than  one  name,  but  they  should  be  readily 
obtainable  under  the  names  given.  If  confined 
to  one,  I  would  choose  Raby  Castle,  whicli  is  a 
grand  doer  in  every  respect.  A  new  and 
apparently  distinct  variety  shown  under  the 
name  of  American  Wonder  is  very  fine  indeed, 


and  though  it  may  eventually  turn  out  to  be 
an  old  friend  in  new  guise,  its  name  should  be 
included  in  any  order  given  for  bushes.  Of 
whites,  the  old  White  Dutch  is  good  and 
reliable,  and  White  Transparent  is  a  grand 
Currant,  very  sweet  and  useful  for  dessert  or 
any  other  purpose. 

For  general  purposes  Red  and  White  Cur- 
rants are  best  grown  vase-shaped  on  a  clean 
stem  ;  cutting  out  the  centres  admits  light  to 
the  bushes  and  the  fruit  hangs  better.  They 
may  be  also  trained  cordon  fashion,  and  are 
very  useful  for  clothing  walls  facing  north, 
where  the  fruits  will  hang  for  months  in  good 
condition  provided  the  wall  and  bushes  are 
kept  clean.  Cordons  may  be  planted  at  any 
distance  apart,  according  to  the  number  of  up- 
rights to  be  trained  on  each  tree.  Bush  trees 
are  best  at  about  6  feet  apart,  and  they  should 
be  planted  on  well-manured  ground  which  must 
be  free  from  all  perennial  weeds,  especially 
those  of  a  climbing  nature,  such  as  the  wUd 
Convolvulus,  which  can  never  be  got  rid  of  if 
once  allowed  to  establish  itself  among  the 
bushes.  Mulching  between  the  bushes  is  a 
great  help  during  the  growing  season.  Spur- 
pruning  is  the  most  convenient  method  of  deal- 
ing with  established  bushes,  cutting  in  each 
annual  shoot  to  within  an  inch  of  its  base, 
doing  this  at  any  time  during  autumn  or  winter. 
Summer  pruning  is  also  desirable,  as  by  fore- 
shortening the  shoots  about  half  their  length 
just  as  the  fruits  commence  to  colour,  a  great 
deal  of  the  Currant  aphis  is  removed,  light  and 
air  are  admitted,  and  the  bushes  are  better 
able  to  support  the  nets. 

Propagate  by  cuttings  in  October  or  later, 
choosing  strong  straight  growths  cut  with  a 
heel  of  the  older  wood  and  to  about  10  inches  or 
12  inches  long.  Di.sbud  the  lower  portion  to 
keep  the  stems  clear  of  growths  and  put  the 
cuttings  in  nursery  rows,  burying  them  to  about 
half  their  length  ;  see  that  the  base  of  each 
cutting  rests  on  the  soil  and  make  thera 
firm.  The  soil  in  most  garden  nursery  quarters 
is  poor  and  the  position  often  an  unsuitable 
cornel',  neither  of  which  is  suitable  for  the  Cur- 
rant cuttings.  These  should  have  a  good  and 
well-cultivated  soil  from  the  first,  as  unless  they 
get  this  they  make  weak  shoots  and  weak  bushes 
eventually.  Train  to  a  single  stem  the  first 
year,  then  in  autumn  cut  this  back  to  the 
height  of  clear  stem  wanted.  The  after-treat- 
ment will  con.sist  in  removing  all  but  the  neces- 
sary shoots,  and  the  bushes  may  then  be  built 
up  gradually  by  leaving  a  good  length  of  ripened 
wood  each  year  till  the  limit  is  reached.  Cur- 
rant bushes  last  a  long  time  in  good  condition  if 
well  fed,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  them 
twenty  years  old,  but  I  like  to  keep  up  a  suc- 
cession of  young  bushes  by  planting  a  row  every 
two  years  or  so  and  destroying  a  similar  number 
of  the  older  ones.  J.  C.  Tallage. 


Peach  Bellegarde.— "  J.  C.  T."  has  taken 
me  to  class  Bellegarde  with  the  lightest-coloured 
varieties.  This  was  not  exactly  my  meaning, 
though  I  must  say  that  in  at  least  a  dozen  years' 
experience  of  this  finely-flavoured  and  useful  late 
Peach  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  colour 
in  it  that  is  described  in  nurserymen's  catalogues 
and  illustrated  in  works  on  fruit  culture.  The 
present  year  is  no  criterion,  as  the  lack  of  colour 
in  many  fruits  has  been  conspicuous,  and  my 
fruit  of  Bellegarde  has  when  ripe  been  quite 
green,  while  fruit  on  the  next  tree  to  it  — 
Waterloo — has  been  of  very  fair  colour.  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  its  being  true,  my  trees 
having  been  obtained  from  a  well-known  firm 
who  make  fruit  a  speciality,  yet  I  grew  the 
individual  trees  for  three  years  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  brought  them  with  me  to  Suffolk, 
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and  have  never  seen  a  fruit  of  really  liit;li  colour 
upon  them.  The  soil  in  both  cases  has  been 
heavy  and  not  of  the  character  to  brinf,'  out  the 
best  [wints  of  reaches.— H.  R. 


FRUIT  AT  THK  NOVA  SCOTIA  PROVIN- 

(JIAL  KXHIBITION. 

Thr  display  at  the  recent  provincial  exhibition 
held  in  Halifax  was  in  every  way  a  credit  to 
the  j^rowers,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  insect  and 
fungoid  iiests  whicli  every  year  invade  the 
orchards,  it  is  evident  that  our  growers  are  each 
year  improving  on  old  methods  and  coming 
nearer  to  the  ideal  system.  This  year  sjiraying 
has  been  far  more  general  than  ever  before, 
and  the  result  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  season  was  admiral)ly  suited  to  the 
growth  of  fungoid  diseases,  the  Apples  are  far 
more  free  from  black  spot  than  usual.  One  of 
our  largest  Apple  growers  ventured  tlie  opinion 
that  in  future  it  would  be  impossible  to  grow 
exhibition  fruit  without  spraying.  The  finest 
•display  at  the  exhibition  was  of  course  among 
the  stand.ard  shipping  sorts,  such  as  (iraven- 
stein,  King,  Ribston,  Blenheim,  Northern 
Spy  and  Baldwin,  and  the  number  of  plates 
of  show  Apples  of  all  these  varieties  was 
remarkable.  There  were  twenty-five  entries  of 
Gravenstein,  every  one  of  which  was  a  credit 
to  the  man  who  grew  it,  and  as  the  Graven- 
stein is  this  year  unusually  well  coloured, 
it  made  a  fine  sight.  The  Red  Graven- 
stein, a  sport  fi-om  the  true  Gravenstein, 
was  well  represented,  and  seems  to  be  gaining 
favour.  Besides  these  old  reliable  varieties,  a 
number  of  sorts  comparatively  new  to  Nova 
Scotia  were  shown.  Two  plates  of  Red 
Beitigheimer  attracted  much  attention,  and 
were  by  far  the  handsomest  Apples  in  the 
exhibition.  Their  large  size  and  brilliant  red 
■colour  made  them  very  attractive,  but  whether 
their  quality  is  sufficiently  good  to  warrant 
growers  growing  them  may  well  be  doubted. 
So  long  as  buyers  continue,  as  at  present,  to 
be  guided  in  their  purchases  largely  by  the 
appearance  of  fruit,  it  is  probable  that  this 
variety  might  prove  very  profitable,  but  there 
are  indications  that  consumers  are  learning  to 
consider  other  points  than  size  and  colour,  and 
having  already  so  many  tried  varieties  which 
are  known  to  grow  to  perfection  in  Nova  Scotia, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  we  would  be  justified 
in  abandoning  them  for  such  new  sorts  as  the 
Red  Beitigheimer. 

In  "barrels  packed  for  export "  there  were 
twenty  entries,  and  if  these  may  be  taken  as  a 
standard  of  what  the  province  is  to  furnish 
to  foreign  markets  this  year,  our  customers 
ought  certainly  to  be  satisfied.  The  bulk  of 
Nova  Scotia  -\pples  goes  to  the  London  markets, 
though  Liverpool  receives  a  fair  share,  and 
this  year  an  unusual  number,  more  especially 
of  Gravenstein,  are  going  to  the  United  States. 
Reports  from  all  these  markets  indicate  that 
the  exhibition  fruit  was  but  a  fair  sample,  and 
that  the  reputation  of  Nova  Scotia  Apples  is 
not  to  sutt'er  from  this  year's  transactions. 

The  exhibitsof  Plums  were  fairly  large,  though, 
of  course.  Plums  are  of  secondary  importance  as 
compared  to  Apples.  Bradshaw,  Pond's  Seed- 
ling, Green  Gage,  Washington,  and  Burbank 
are  the  leading  sorts.  Moore's  Arctic  and 
Lombard,  though  largely  grown,  must  give 
way  before  varieties  of  better  quality.  Bur- 
bank  seems  to  be  the  most  promising  candidate 
for  the  future.  Its  large  size,  attractive  appear- 
ance, and  good  quality  make  it  sell  at  good 
prices  and  it  bears  transportation  well,  which 
is  a  consideration,  for  if  Plum  growing  is  ever 


to  become  im|)ortant  hero,  some  means  must 
bo  devised  to  place  our  fruit  on  foreign  markets. 

Some  very  good  samples  of  both  drapes  and 
Peaches  were  exhibited,  but  Nova  Scotia  will 
never  do  more  than  sujjjily  her  own  markets 
with  these  fruits,  and  it  is  likely  to  bo  some 
years  before  she  does  even  that. 

Wvlfn'lk,  Nova  Scotia.  F.  C.  Seaks. 


Apple  Maltster. — This  old  midland  variety 
is  a  favourite  at  Madresfield  Court,  where  it  does 
remurUably  well  and  fruits  freely.  Whilst  locally 
regarded  as  of  excellent  flavour,  it  certainly  falls 
much  below  the  flavour  standard  of  our  best 
dessert  varieties.  The  fruits  are  of  good  size, 
larger  than  those  of  Ribston  Pippin,  though  some- 
what like  them  in  shape,  the  flesh  fairly  soft, 
but  soon  becoming  woolly — that  is  at  least  general 
experience.  It  is  doubtless  due  to  these  defects  that 
Maltster  has  not  been  widely  grown.  Another 
defect  attributed  to  it  is  that  the  wood  is  so 
tender  that  entire  trees  have  been  killed  during 
very  severe  winters.  On  that  head  more  informa- 
tion is  desirable,  as.  in  any  case,  at  Madresfield  it 
seems  to  be  as  hardy  as  .any  other  variety. — A.  1). 
Best  flavoured  Gages. — Were  I  asked  to 
name  the  three  best  flavoured  Gages  I  should  say 
Transparent  Gage,  the  old  Green  Gage,  and 
McLaughlin's  Ciage.  Transparent  Gage  is  an 
awkward  grower,  forming  its  spurs  a  longdistance 
from  the  wall,  and, being  also  of  rampant  growth, 
is  often  slow  in  bearing  unless  in  very  poor  soil, 
and  even  then  generallv  needs  root-pruning 
several  times.  The  old  Green  Gage  is  perhaps 
the  richest  of  the  three  and  more  appreciated  for 
jam-making  than  any  other  Plum.  McLaughlin's 
Gage  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
being  a  most  delicious  fruit,  greenish  yellow  and 
heavily  mottled.  It  needs  less  root-pruning  than 
most  of  the  Gages,  young  trees  bearing  freely. 
No  Plum  wall  should  be  without  these  three  varie- 
ties.— C. 

Pear  Fertility. — This  Pear  is  largely  grown 
for  market  in  some  counties,  being  a  good 
cropper.  I  have  never  heard  that  fruit  from 
orchard  trees  is  liable  to  become  suddenly  soft 
and  useless  before  it  is  fit  for  gathering.  I  had 
■an  espalier  tree  which  bore  plenty  of  fruit,  but 
this  invariably  turned  sleepy  in  the  centre  all  at 
once.  It  was  not  that  the  fruit  was  left  on  the 
tree  too  long,  but  it  turned  from  a  comjjaratively 
hard,  unripe  state  to  a  useless  condition  without 
the  slightest  warning.  At  last  I  rooted  it  out. 
The  soil  the  tree  grew  in  was  of  a  light,  warm 
nature  ;  perhaps  in  a  cooler,  moist  medium  the 
fruit  would  have  remained  sound  till  gathered. 
Fertility,  though  not  of  the  first  quality,  is  never- 
theless a  good  amateur's  Pear.  Where  this  pre- 
mature decay  does  not  affect  it  and  in  cold,  bad 
Pear  districts  it  might  be  grown  as  a  garden  tree. 
— C, 

Grape  sports. — How  interesting  would  it  be 
could  we  solve  the  physical  problem  involved  in 
(irape  sports.  These  are  apparently  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  yet  how  few  have  come  into 
c^mmerce  as  permanent  varieties.  Cannon  Hall 
Muscat,  if  really  a  sport  product,  is  perhaps  the 
best,  but  all  the  most  popular  Grapes  seem  to  be 
of  seed  production.  The  sport  from  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  which  has  been  in  evidence  some  three 
years  at  Chiswick,  will  perhaps  prove  when  it 
fruits  on  its  own  roots  to  be  a  counterpart  of  the 
Cannon  Hall  variety.  In  any  case  we  should  soon 
be  able  to  see  whether  as  a  sport  it  is  worth 
general  culture.  A  very  fine  Grape  sport  is  that 
which  ilr.  Thomas  Rochford  hiis  at  Broxbourne, 
and  which  I  have  recently  learned  continues  to 
show  its  very  marked  distinctness.  Still,  I  do 
not  learn  that  it  has  fruited  on  its  own  roots  from 
eyes.  This  sport  is  on  the  Black  Alicante,  the 
berries  having  the  thick  skin  of  that  variety,  with 
berries  the  size  of  those  of  Gros  Colman  and 
ra 'her  oval  in  shape.  It  should  make  a  fine  late 
winter  Grape.  Another  very  fine  sport,  but 
from  Gros  Colman,  can  just  now  be  seen  at 
the  Ashford  Vineries,  Cobham,  Surrey,  where  a 


Vine  two  years  planted  lias  in  its  upper  portion 
so  changed  its  character  that  the  wood,  so  far 
from  having  the  Gros  Colman  smoothness,  is 
(juite  rough ;  the  nodes  or  leaf-buds  are  very  close, 
averaging  six  to  the  foot,  as  against  three  and  four 
of  the  (iros  Colman,  and  the  leafage  differs  also. 
Two  bunches  have  been  produced  of  good  size, 
but  having  abnormally  large  round  berries  that 
are  double  the  size  of  those  of  the  true  Gros 
Colman  bunches  on  the  Vine.  Here  again,  with 
every  promise  as  now  presented  of  a  remarkably 
fine  sport,  nothing  definite  can  bo  determined 
until  young  Vines  taken  from  it  have  fruited.  If 
such  sports  as  those  mentioned  do  not  become 
permanent  varieties  then  sports  are  worthless. — 
A.  D.  

APPLES  FOR  EXPOSED  SITUATIONS. 

Manv  of  the  finest  cooking  and  dessert  Apples 
which  succeed  well  enough  in  warm  sheltered 
localities  are  next  to  useless  in  upland  districts 
and  cold  situations.  To  plant  them  is  only  to 
court  failure.  One  of  the  best  Apples  for  such 
positions  is  Lady  Henniker,  it  being  of  robust, 
hardy  con.stitution,  and  though  large,  is  of  good 
dessert  quality  in  Uecemljer  and  .January.  In 
flavour  it  much  resembles  the  Blenheim  Pippin. 
The  new  and  popular  Apple  Bismarck  possesses 
a  good  constitution  and  bears  freely  in  most 
seasons,  quite  young  trees  carrying  tine,  bronzy, 
handsome  fruit.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  valuable  additions  to  the  list  of  really 
jjrofitable  Apples.  Stirling  Castle  may  be  con- 
fidently planted  in  cold  districts.  A  gentleman 
residing  m  Argyleshire  informed  me  that  it  was 
one  of  the  best  varieties  he  grew.  Seaton  House 
is  very  similar  to  it,  and  a  very  worthy  sort.  The 
growth  of  Stirling  Castle  is  short  and  stocky  and 
gets  well  ripened  each  autumn.  Keswick  Codlin 
used  to  be  recommended  as  a  hardy,  constant- 
bearing  variety,  but  this  is  now  superseded  by 
that  handsome  Codlin,  Lord  Grosvenor.  This 
variety  crops  so  heavily  on  young  trees  that  they 
are  liable  to  be  broken  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
fruit,  especially  in  windy  positions.  Both  the 
old  and  new  Northern  Greenings  are  excellent  for 
cold  soils  and  exposed  places,  the  former  keeping 
quite  sound  till  March.  Northern  Dumpling,  an 
October  Apple  of  large  size  and  handsome  appear- 
ance, bears  abundantly  in  cold  northern  localities, 
and  should  be  specially  noted  by  intending 
planters.  Rosemary  Russet,  a  dessert  Apple  of 
excellent  quality,  belongs  to  the  same  category. 
To  the  list  must  also  be  added  James  Grieve  and 
Sturmer  Pippin ;  the  former  succeeds  where 
Cox's  Orange  is  tender,  and  is  of  fine  flavour,  and 
tlio  latter,  owing  to  its  close  habit  of  growth, 
which  protects  the  blossom  in  spring,  carries  a 
crop  in  nine  seasons  out  of  ten.  In  quality  it 
approaches  the  Ribston,  and  will  keep  sound  till 
April.  The  foregoing  should  all  find  a  place  in 
exposed  orchards.  J.  C. 


Pear  trees  casting'  their  fruit. — There  are 
a  few  useful  good-flavoured  Pears  that  unfortu- 
nately have  a  tendency  to  cast  their  fruits  just 
as  they  have  arrived  at  their  full  size  and 
before  they  are  fit  for  gathering.  This  is  very 
annoyirg.  as  the  fruit  invariably  shrivels  and  is 
useless.  One  of  the  worst  in  this  respect  is 
Knight's  Monarch,  a  richly  flavoured,  useful-sized 
dessert  variety  in  use  for  four  months  in  winter. 
I  fancy  dropping  is  more  common  on  light  soils 
than  in  those  of  a  stronger  and  more  retentive 
nature,  and  this  fact  seems  to  point  to  the  advis- 
ability of  supplying  the  roots  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  moisture,  mulching  also  assisting  the 
trees  by  preventing  hasty  evaporation.  Comte 
de  Flandre,  a  long,  handsomely  -  shaped,  free- 
bearing  variety  in  season  in  November,  has  the 
same  failing.  I  had  a  pillar  tree  on  a  west  wall ; 
the  border  sloped  considerably,  and  in  extra  dry 
seasons  the  fruit  dropped  badly.  Beurre  d'Arem- 
berg,  one  of  the  freest  cropping  and  most  useful 
December  Pears  in  cultivation,  is  liable  to  cast  its 
fruit,  but  it  usually  carries  such  a  crop  that  there 
is  sufficient  fruit   left.     This  Pear  should  be  in 
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every  collection,  as  it  is  almost  ef(ual  to  Winter 
Nelis  in  quality  and  remains  in  usable  condition 
a  considerable  time.  In  my  opinion  the  best, 
and,  indeed,  only  way  of  reducing  dropping  to  a 
minimum  is  by  liberal  mulching  and  several 
copious  waterings  during  the  swelling  season. — 
J.  C. 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 


THE  SEA  BUCKTHORN. 

(hippophae  khamnoides.) 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  months  we 
have  no  more  beautiful  object  among  hardy 
vegetation  than  the   Sea  Buckthorn — certainly 


for  grouping,  not  only  because  the  eft'ect  is  so 
much  finer,  but  also  because  it  bears  its  male 
and  female  flowers  on  separate  plants,  and  thus 
two  at  least  of  them  are  necessary  for  fruit  to 
be  obtained.  But  as  the  male  plant  possesses 
no  attractive  features  beyond  its  foliage  and 
habit,  it  is  an  economy  of  space  to  use  in  a 
group  say  six  or  ten  female  plants,  whose 
flowers  a  single  male  plant  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  fertilise.  One  can  generally  dis- 
tinguish the  male  plant  in  its  adult  stage  by 
its  stronger  habit  and  larger  leaves,  but  I  do 
not  know  any  way  of  distinguishing  young 
plants  before  they  flower.  If  they  are  seed- 
lings (and  propagation  by  seed  is  the  easiest 
method),    they   ought    to    remain    in    nursery 


viz.,  H.  salicifolia.  This  is  a  large  shrub  or 
small  tree  20  feet  high,  with  leaves  much 
larger  than  our  native  species  and  not  silvery. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  of  the  same  value 
under  cultivatioii,  fruiting  but  little  and  having 
less  brightly  coloured  berries.  Both  species 
are,  of  course,  absolutely  hardy. 

I  have  not  heard  of  the  fruits  of  the  Sea 
Buckthorn  being  used  in  this  country  for  food 
— the  birds  even  leave  them  alone — but  accord- 
ing to  Brandis,  in  his  book  on  the  "  Forest 
Flora  of  India,"  they  are  thus  used  by  the 
natives  of  the  Himalayas.  He  says  :  "  In 
Lahoul,  thickets  of  Hippophae  are  so  valued  as 
to  be  considered  village  property.  The  fruit  is 
intensely  acid,  but  boiled  with  sugar  forms  a. 


The  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae  rhamrwides)  by  the  lake  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 


none  that  remains  so  bright  for  so  long  a  time. 
Tliroughout  those  two  seasons  the  younger 
branches  (/.p.,  the  branches  of  the  jirevious 
year)  are  thickly  packed  with  brilliant  orange- 
coloured  fruits  about  the  size  of  large  Peas. 
The  illustration  shows  a  group  of  plants  grow- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  pond  near  the  Palm 
house  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  This 
group  is  very  happily  placed.  Behind  it  is  a 
dark  mass  of  Bamboos,  and  on  one  side  is  the 
water,  near  enough  for  the  roots  to  obtain  the 
abundant  moisture  they  love.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  and  is  most  abundant  on  the 
east  and  south-east  coasts,  where  it  sometimes 
becomes  a  fair-sized  tree.  Apart  from  its  fruit 
it  is  handsome  in  its  graceful  shoots  and 
narrow  silvery  leaves.     It  is  essentially  a  plant 


quarters  till  the  sex  is  determined,  so  that  at 
the  permanent  planting  no  more  than  the  neces- 
sary proportion  of  male  plants  need  be  set  out. 
Where  space  does  not  admit  of  more,  a  single 
female  plant  could  probably  be  made  to  bear 
fruit  by  grafting  on  it  a  shoot  of  the  male. 

Although  the  Sea  Buckthorn  gets  to  be  a  tree 
— there  is  a  specimen  in  the  arboretum  at 
Kew  about  30  feet  high  whose  trunk  is  3  feet 
C  inches  in  circumference  at  3  feet  from  the 
ground — this  need  not  deter  anyone  from  grow- 
ing it.  It  can  be  kept  at  any  required  size 
above  6  feet  (the  plants  in  the  illustration  do 
not  average  more),  and  pruning  does  not  afl'ect 
its  fruitfulness. 

There  is  another  Hippophae  in  cultivation,  a 
species  from  the  outer  and  middle  Himalayas, 


palatable  and  wholesome  preserve."  In  spite 
of  its  accommodating  nature  and  its  perfect 
hardiness,  this  shrub  is  greatly  neglected  by 
planters.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
it  is  in  its  greatest  beauty  during  that  part  of  the 
year  when  it  is  most  likely  to  be  appreciated. 
Ket(\  W.  J.  Bean. 


Crataegus  Lselandi  in  Finsbury   Park. — 

Near  the  Manor  House  entrance  to  this  park 
there  are  just  now  some  very  handsome  bush 
specimens  of  this  beautiful  shrub.  Mr.  Melville, 
finding  this  impatient  of  removal,  acquired  a 
stock  of  young  plants  in  pots,  and  these  were 
planted  out  some  two  years  ago.  They  are 
arranged  in  a  broad  border  with  a  western  aspect, 
some  few  feet  apart  from  each  other,  and,  being 
freely  berried,  the  contrast  with  the  dark_green 
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foliape  is  most  effective.  A  background  of  shruba 
also  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  bright  red  berries.— 
C.  A.  H.  


Public  Gardens. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  THE  PARKS. 
B.\TTERSE.v  Park. 
The  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  at  Battersea 
Park  is— like  many  others  we  liave  seen  this  sea- 
son—somewhat under  the  average,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  very  trying  summer  through  whicli 
they  had  to  pass.  Judging  by  the  attendance  of 
\  isitors  on  the  occasion  of  our  call,  there  seems, 
however,  to  be  no  diminution  in  the  public  in- 
terest that  the  collection  excites  locally,  and  as  a 
whole  it  is  a  very  creditable  and  interesting  dis- 
play. The  plants  are  housed  in  the  same  green- 
house as  usual  —  a  I'alra  house  —  but  one  not 
quite  suitable  for  accommodating  Chrysan- 
toemums.  The  method  of  arrangement  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  previous  years,  there  being 
a  long  sloping  bank  of  plants  with  a  path  in 
front,  the  visitors  entering  at  one  end  and  pass- 
ing along  to  the  exit  at  the  other  end,  so  as  to 
avoid  any  crowding  or  confusion. 

Taking  the  old  type  of  incurved  first,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  most  of  the  well-known  popular  sorts 
are  represented,  and,  indeed,  at  most  of  the  London 
County  Council  displays  the  older  varieties,  both 
in  this  and  the  .Japanese  section,  seem  to  be  freely 
used,  and  novelties  in  the  general  sense  of  the 
term  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere.  Abundant 
evidence  of  the  value  of  many  of  the  varieties 
discarded  by  exhibitors  may  be  found  at  the 
parks,  for  many  bright  and  effective  blooms  that 
are  of  no  use  on  the  show-board  become  positively 
radiant  when  judiciously  intermingled  in  these 
long  banks  of  colour,  the  tendency  often  being  to 
run  into  varying  shades  of  white  and  yellow.  Baron 
Hirach  is  rich  and  good  in  the  incurved  section, 
and  its  colour  renders  it  of  great  value  for  these 
shows.  Among  other  incurved  kinds  well  known 
and  needing  no  description,  Empress  (both  white 
and  golden),  Mrs.  W.Shipman,(iolden Geo.  Glenny, 
Lord  Alcester,  .John  Lambert,  John  Doughty, 
and  Mr.i.  Robinson  King  are  all  well  done  and 
receive  due  recognition.  Others,  too,  such  as 
Prince  of  Wales,  .Jeanne  d'Arc,  Globe  d'Or, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  D.  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Bunn,  Tisfulgens, 
Alfred  Salter,  John  Salter,  Lord  W'olseley,  and 
several  others  equally  valuable,  will  show  to  what 
extent  the  section  is  represented,  and  the  old 
lovers  of  the  incurved  blooms  will  not  feel  that 
the  more  modern  Japanese  has  entirely  extin- 
guished what  many  people  still  consider  to  be 
the  more  perfect,  if  less  showy,  type. 

Japanese,  of  course,  figure  very  largely,  and  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  necessity  which  compels 
the  providers  of  such  public  displays  as  these  to 
include  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  protean 
flower  in  their  collections,  tor,  apart  from  ques- 
tions of  colour,  diversity  of  form  must  be  taken 
into  account,  and  to  this  quality  there  really 
seems  to  be  no  limit  with  the  .Japanese.  Old- 
time  useful  sorts  include  La  Triomphante,  pale 
pink  ;  Lady  Selborne,  pure  white,  and  its  lilac- 
mauve  parent,  James  Salter,  very  useful  for  an 
early  opening  show  ;  Brise  du  Matin,  dwarf,  and 
of  a  pretty  shade  of  pale  lilac-pink,  and  one  of 
Dilaux's  novelties  of  many  years  ago;  the  same 
raiser's  October  variety,  M.  William  Holmes, 
crimson  and  bronze  ;  and  his  Hamlet,  delicious 
soft  salmon-rose,  has  hardly  been  Liettered  for 
beauty  of  colour,  and  the  same  remark  will 
apply  to  his  Comte  I^urani,  which  was  figured  in 
The  G.vkden'  soon  after  its  merits  were  first 
appreciated.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  M. 
DSlaux  has  not  kept  up  to  his  standard,  for 
another  of  his,  Charlotte  de  Montcabrier,  is  a 
very  graceful,  long-petalled  drooping  Japanese, 
colour  delicate  pale  pink.  His  M.  Freeman, 
deep  pink,  very  dwarf,  is  useful  for  a  front  row 
pot  plant,  and  his  darker  Jeanne  Dclaux  is  still 
preserved  for  colour,  which  is  an  intense  dark 


velvety  crimson  with  golden  reverse.  Japanese 
from  other  sources  include  in  crimsons  Wm. 
Seward  and  John  Shrimpton  ;  in  whites.  Lady 
Byron,  Mile.  Lacroix,  Mrs.  11.  Weeks,  and  in 
other  shades  there  are  (;.  C.  Schwabe,  very  bright 
and  lino  ;  Sunflower,  good  ;  Val  d'Andorro ;  the 
old  purple-maroon  Edouard  Audiguier,  Edith 
Tiibor,  very  fine  in  form  and  of  a  beautiful  shade 
of  pure  yellow,  and  Lady  Hanham,  the  salmon- 
rose  and  gold  sport  from  Viviand  Morel,  which  is 
really  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  finely  formed 
flowers  wherever  we  have  seen  it  this  year. 

Calvat's  seedlings  are  not  quite  so  freely  grown 
in  the  parks  as  in  the  trade  collections,  but  they 
no  doubt  will  be  in  the  course  of  time.  Of  these, 
M.  C.  Molin  (golden-bronze)  and  President  Borel 
are  everywhere  ;  Mme.  Ed.  liey,  a  fine  big  flow-er, 
colour  pale  pink  ;  Louise,  pale  pearly  pink,  big 
and  globular  ;  U.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Mile. 
Thcrtise  Rey,  white  ;  Mme.  Carnot,  white  ;  Aus- 
tralian Gold,  pale  yellow  ;  and  I'Ami  Etienne, 
pale  pink,  are,  universally  admired,  and  as  many 
of  this  raiser's  blooms  are  somewhat  early,  it 
seems  to  give  him  rather  an  advantage  over  his 
rivals  in  this  respect.  . 

American  kinds,  however,  still  strive  for  a  fair 
share  of  public  recognition,  and  of  these  there  are 
at  Battersea  in  good  form  such  standard  sorts  as 
H.  H.  Fewkes,  medium  size,  but  clear  in  colour  ; 
W.  Tricker,  very  pretty  bright  pink  :  Gloriosum, 
an  old  well-known  yellow  ;  G.  W.  Childs,  deep 
bright  velvety  crimson  and  gold  ;  Puritan,  Eda 
Prass,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  the  newer  and  deep 
golden-yellow  Modesto,  and  Good  Gracious. 

The  hairy  section  and  a  few  of  the  Anemone 
type  are  also  represented,  and  of  the  former  we 
specially  noted  one  plant  of  the  once-famous  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy,  Esau,  bright  pretty  pink  ;  Mrs 
Dr.  Ward,  Spartel,  deep  pinkish  lilac ;  Hairy 
Wonder,  a  shiny,  glistening  golden  -  bronze  ; 
Beauty  of  Truro,  &c.  Free  use  is  made  of  some 
bush-grown  plants  of  Margot,  a  pretty  decorative 
Japanese,  and  the  beautiful  little  pompon  Mile. 
Elise  Dordan.  Other  decorative  plants  of  pom- 
varieties,    such  as  Sunset,   S'Pur    Melanie, 


pon    ,     - 

I^a  Vogue  PracocitiS,  Rosinante,  and  Golden  Mme. 
Marthe  are  effectively  and  tastefully  arranged. 

Waterldw  Park. 
In  this  popular  North  London  park  the  Chrysan- 
themum is  represented  in  fine  form  this  season. 
A  few  sorts,  as  Mme.  Carnot  and  William 
Tricker,  with  their  respective  sports,  have  failed 
to  come  well  from  an  early  bud  selection,  the  hot 
weather  prevailing  during  August  accounting  for 
this.  One  specially  noticeable  feature  of  the  dis- 
play is  the  bright  and  striking  colours  of  the 
flowers,  the  crimson- coloured  blossoms  being  won- 
derfully brilliant,  and  as  these  are  grown  some- 
what freely  here,  contrasts  of  crimson  and  yellow, 
white  and  crimson,  besides  many  other  pleasing 
effects,  were  produced  throughout  the  long  range 
of  disused  vineries  and  other  glass  structures. 
Some  'iTDO  plants  in  '275  varieties  will  at  once  give 
an  idea  of  the  representative  character  of  the  dis- 
play, and  consideraljle  taste  has  been  evinced  in 
the  effective  grouping  of  the  different  types  of 
the  flower.  While  the  Japanese  varieties  pre- 
dominate, there  is  also  a  goodly  sprinkling  of 
Anemone,  incurved  and  decorative  sorts,  and 
not  the  least  pleasing  feature  of  this  interest- 
ing exhibition  is  the  free  display  of  pompons. 
The  best  of  the  old  sorts  and  a  useful  number  of 
novelties  make  the  show  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  as  this  enables  the  public  who  throng 
the  houses  during  the  hours  of  opening  to 
make  comparisons.  Of  the  older  Japanese 
sorts  represented  in  better  form  than  usual  we 
noticed  Gloire  du  Rocher,  ([uite  orange-crimson 
in  colour  and  carrying  handsome  flowers  ;  Mrs. 
E.  (J.  Hill,  large  pale  blush-pink  ;  Prefet  Robert, 
as  good  as  we  have  ever  seen  it  ;  A.  H.  Neve, 
still  considered  a  lovely  bloom  ;  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Lees,  a  rose-tinted  white  flower.  Eda  Prass, 
pale  creamy  pink,  on  first  crown  buds  from 
plants  stopped  in  March  last,  was  most  effective. 
Avalanche,  the  popular  white  of  a  few  years  since, 
was  de-eloping  chaste  blossoms  of  large  size,  and 


is  rightly  held  in  high  esteem  hero.  William 
Seward  and  G.  W.  Childs,  respectively  deep  and 
bright  crimson,  were  represented  in  capital  form 
and  colour  ;  while  X'iviand  Morel  and  its  sports, 
on  both  early  and  late  bud  selections,  were 
coming  very  full,  although  the  later  flowers  were 
much  jirettier  and  possessed  good  colour. 

Now  Japanese  kinds  dotted  here  and  there 
were  Pride  of  Exmouth,  pleasing  only  in  late 
flowers,  although  very  largo  ;  G.  .1 .  W  arren 
(yellow  Mme.  Carnot)  on  late  buds  was  opening 
kindly  ;  Emily  Silsbury,  a  plant  of  easy  growth, 
with  "lovely  rich  creamy  white  blossoms,  was 
often  in  evidence.  Lady  Byron,  very  fine  white  ; 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  largo  spreading  yellow  ; 
Australian  Gold,  pale  canary  yellow;  Phn-bus, 
good  in  manv  different  stages  ;  James  Bidencope 
and  Modesto",  the  latter  one  of  the  best  deep  rich 
yellows,  were  also  very  fine.  Incurved  sorts  were 
represented  by  Rena  Dula,  but  coming  somewhat 
rough,  a  later  bud  selection  evidently  suiting  it 
better.  Baron  Hirsch  in  fine  bold,  globular 
flowers  of  rich  cinnamon-buff,  and  the  <lilterent 
members  of  the  Rundle  family,  viz.,  Mrs.  Geo. 
Rundle,  Mr.  George  Glenny,  and  the  rich  yellow 
Mrs.  Dixon  were  also  well  represented.  1  ompons 
of  good  and  pleasing  form  and  colour  were 
William  Westlake,  the  best  of  the  yellows  ; 
H.  H.  Crane,  crimson,  tipped  gold  ;  President, 
still  highly  thought  of ;  Mme.  Marthe  and  Golden 
Mme.  Marthe,  Black  Douglas,  devoid  of  coarse- 
ness, and  a  pretty  little  rose  pompon  Anemone 
named  Emily  Rowbottom,  and  wonderfully  tree. 
In  the  open  borders  early-flowering  varieties  are 
very  freely  used,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
were  very  effective  in  the  open  borders. 

SiiuTiiwARK  Park. 
The  T-shaped  greenhouse  near  the  Gomm  Road 
entrance  to  Southwark  Park  is  just  now  in  a  full 
blaze  of  colour,  for  the  Chrysanthemum  exhibi- 
tion is  in  full  swing,  and  the  dwellers  in  this 
crowded  locality  highly  appreciate  the  floral  treat 
that  is  annually  provided  for  them  by  the  London 
County  Council.  The  shows  in  the  parks  are  very 
different  from  those  provided  by  the  trade 
importers  and  the  ordinary  societies  exhibitions, 
inasmuch  as  they  make  no  pretence  to  be  collec- 
tions of  all  the  latest  novelties,  but  are  composed 
principally  of  good  old  useful  varieties  which  are 
best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  locality. 
The  collection  at  Southwark  shows  signs  of  con- 
siderable taste  in  its  arrangement,  there  being  a 
central  bank  of  plants  with  a  winding  path  all 
round  the  greenhouse  and  a  side  border  of  plants, 
which  allows  a  free  circulation  of  the  numerous 
visitors.  Interspersed  at  intervals  are  various  tine- 
foliaged  plants,  such  as  Palms,  Ferns,  Araucarias, 
Ficus  elastica,  l)rac;unas  and  the  like,  which  are 
more  effectively  and  freely  used  than  at  some  ot 
the  other  public  displays,  and  transform  the  glass 
structure  into  a  veritable  winter  garden. 

Very  attractive  are  the  deep  purple  plupa- 
coloured  blooms  of  Pride  of  I^Iadford,  a  big, 
solid-looking  novelty  of  Australian  parentage. 
Descartes,  a  rich  wine  -  coloured  Japanese 
Anemone,  is  freely  used  and  is  bnght  and  useful 
for  the  purpose.  Charles  Davis,  Mrs.  J.  Shrimp- 
ton,  deep  golden  bronze  ;  Oceana,  also  a  colonial 
of  deep  golden  yellow;  the  old  white  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey,  J.  H.  Runciman,  also  a  deep  rich 
tone  of  golden  yellow  and  finely  incurving  :  M^^e- 
C.  Audiguier,  Ph.vbus,  Miss  Ethel  Addison,  bigand 
solid  and  of  a  rich  purple-mauve  :  and  the  gigantic 
Austraho,  similar  in  form,  but  rather  duller  in 
colour,  are  all  of  sufficient  merit  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Varietiesofcontinentalorigin  in  the  Japanese 
section  comprise  such  valuable  flowers  as  Gloire 
de  Mezin,  a  fine  globular  golden  bronze  of  deep 
tone  and  early  ;  M.  Deraay  Tallandier,  dark  crim- 
son  and  gold  ;  Commandant  Blusset,  purP'e 
amaranth,  with  a  silvery  reverse  ;  Prefet  Robert, 
somewhat  similar  in  colour,  but  with  a  deeper  and 
bolder  petal.  One  of  the  most  striking  and  effec- 
tive varieties  from  this  source  is  Gambetta,  wtuch 
is  a  beautiful  shade  of  golden  reddish  terra-cotta, 
with  reverse  of  old  gold.  A  very  delicate  shade 
of  pale  pink  is  to  be  found  in  Charlotte  de  Mont- 
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cabrier,  and  somewhat  deeper  and  broader  in  the 
floret  is  the  good  old  useful  La  Triomphante,  one 
of  De  Rejdellet's  seedlings  that  seems  to  be  a 
great  favourite  at  all  the  County  Council  displays. 
Viviand  Morel,  M.  C.  Molin,  M.  Georges  Biron, 
Mme.  Carnot,  M.  Pankoucke,  the  very  effective 
golden  bronze  Source  d'Or,  and  the  deep  rosy  pink 
N.C.S.  Jubilee  make  up  the  list  of  the  best  of  the 
continentals.  American  seedlings  come  in  for  a 
fair  share  of  recognition.  G.  W.  Ghilds,  the  well- 
known  crimson,  is  always  effective  in  a  mixed 
group,  and  the  tall  but  delicate  soft  pink  Mrs. 
E.  G.  Hill  is  usefully  employed  as  one  of  the  back 
row  plants  for  an  early  display.  Gloriosum  (yellow), 
Interocean,  W.  Tricker,  Puritan,  &c.,  are  the 
best  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Still  confining  our  remarks  to  the  Japanese 
section,  home  raisers  are  represented  by  W. 
Seward,  Gloire  du  Rocher  in  crimsons,  while  the 
best  yellows  comprise  Marjory  Kinder,  Edith 
Tabor,  M.  C.  E.  Shea,  the  pure  pale  yellow  sport 
from  Mile.  Lacroix,  Sunflower,  H.  Shoesmith  and 
others.  Whites  may  be  found  in  good  examples 
of  Lady  Byron,  Emily  Silsbury,  Mutual  Friend, 
Mrs.  C.  Blick,  Elaine,  Lady  Selborne  and  a  few 
others.  Incurved  kinds  are  grown,  and  several 
good  blooms  of  C.  H.  Curtis,  Baron  Hirsch,  and 
M.  R.  Bahuant  are  open.  The  Queens,  Bundles, 
Beverleys,  D.  B.  Crane,  Lord  Wolseley  and  Prince 
Alfred  are  among  the  best  in  this  group. 

Hairy  varieties,  which  are  always  useful  for 
such  displays,  are  not  so  numerous  here  as  they 
were  a  few  years  ago,  but  in  one  corner  of  the 
greenhouse  Enfant  des  Deux  Mondes  (white), 
Esau  (rosy  pink),  Dr.  Ward  (yellow),  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Caldwell  (yellow),  Louis  Boehmer,  Prima  Donna, 
Sautel  1893,  F.  Bertin  and  King  of  the  Hirsutes 
are  grouped  together. 


occurred  a  single  unseasonably  cold  day  and  but 
two  cold  nights,  when  the  exposed  thermometer 
on  each  occasion  indicated  6°  of  frost.  The 
ground  is  at  the  present  time  about  4°  warmer 
than  the  November  average  both  at  1  foot  and 
2  feet  deep.  Rain  fell  on  the  first  two  days  of  the 
week  to  the  total  depth  of  nearly  half  an  inch, 
but  none  at  all  has  since  fallen.  The  winds  were, 
as  a  rule,  light,  and  came  mostly  from  some 
southerly  or  westerly  point  of  the  compass. 
During  the  three  days  ending  the  6th  the  sun 
shone  brightly  on  an  average  for  5|  hours  a  day, 
but  throughout  the  rest  of  the  week  there  was  a 
very  poor  record. -E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions, 


An  open  space  for  Preston. — A  unique  gift 
to  their  operatives  is  about  to  be  made  by  Jlessrs. 
Horrocks,  Crewdson  and  Co.,  manufacturers,  of 
Preston  and  Bolton.  At  the  former  town  they 
have  purchased  for  £5000  the  Militia  barracks  and 
some  private  ground  in  Stanley  Street  containing 
10,770  square  yards,  with  the  intention  of  convert- 
ing the  place  into  a  recreation  ground  for  their 
employi's.  The  proposal  was  mentioned  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Lancashire  County  Council,  from 
whom  the  premises  have  been  bought,  and  it  was 
heartily  commended. 

The  extension  of  Hampstead  Heath. — 
Proposed  early  opening. — The  full  amount  of 
£41,000  required  by  the  committee  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Golder's  Hill  estate  adjoining 
Hampstead  Heath,  as  a  public  park,  having  been 
raised  or  promised,  the  committee  hope  to  open 
the  park  before  Christmas,  without  waiting  for 
the  London  County  Council  to  obtain  the  neces 
sary  Parliamentary  powers  to  take  it  over.  The 
committee  is  therefore  negotiating  with  the 
County  Council  for  the  opening  of  the  new  park 
under  the  joint  control  of  the  committee  and  the 
Council,  until  such  time  as  the  Council  may 
legally  take  it  over. 

Open  spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  (Jardens  Association,  S.3, 
Lancaster  Gate,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  chairman, 
presiding,  it  was  announced  that  the  £41,000 
required  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Golder's  Hill 
estate  as  an  addition  to  Hampstead  Heath  had 
been  completed.  It  was  reported  that  the  asso- 
ciation had  commenced  the  laying  out  of  the 
Paragon,  New  Kent  Road,  that  Albion  Square 
Garden  would  soon  be  completed,  and  that  it  was 
hoped  shortly  to  take  in  hand  Christ  Church 
Churchyard,  Blackfriars  Road,  and  a  similar 
ground  at  Plaistow.  It  was  decided,  in  response 
to  applications  from  local  authorities,  to  plant 
trees  in  certain  thoroughfares  in  Clerkenwell, 
Islington,  and  Shoreditch,  and  to  grant  some 
apparatus  for  a  gymnasium  in  Whitechapel. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— Another  very 
warm  week  for  the  time  of  year,  and  the  third  in 
succession.     Throughout  this  period  there  has  not 
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The  meeting  of  Tuesday  last  was  a  thin  one 
compared  with  those  recently  held.  A  grand 
exhibit  of  Orchids,  quite  unique  in  the  numbers 
of  hybrid  La;lio-Cattleyas,  &c.,  came  from  Messrs. 
Veitch's  collection,  the  gold  medal  being  most 
deservedly  awarded.  The  same  award  also  w.as 
made  to  dessert  Apples  from  Messrs.  Bunyard 
and  Co.,  highly-finished  fruits  being  staged. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following  : — 

Cattleya  Bowbingiana  Lady  Wigan'.— This  is 
a  very  distinct  variety,  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
fine  form  and  substance,  delicate  lilac  in  colour. 
The  front  lobe  of  the  lip  is  lilac,  suffused  with 
rose,  the  centre  having  a  broad  band  of  deep 
purple,  which  extends  well  into  the  side  lobes, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  creamy  white 
of  the  throat.  Two  cut  racemes  came  from  Sir 
F.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen. 

Cyfripedium  Wotto.xi  (C.  bellatulum  x  C. 
callosum).— This  is  a  distinct  and  beautiful  hy- 
brid, the  broad  dorsal  sepal  partaking  in  shape  of 
the  characters  of  C.  callosum,  the  upper  margin 
white,  suffused  with  rich  purple,  with  some  green 
towards  the  base,  the  whole  heavily  veined  with 
dark  crimson-purple.  The  petals  are  rose-purple, 
margined  with  white  at  the  apex,  with  numerous 
small  brown  spots  on  the  lower  half.  The  lip  is 
rich  purple,  veined  with  a  darker  shade,  the  large 
disc  of  the  column  rich  purple,  shading  to  green 
in  the  centre.  From  Mr.  R.  I.  Measures,  Cam- 
bridge Lodge,  Flodden  Road,  Camberwell. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent  a  large  and 
interesting  group,  consisting  principally  of  Cat- 
tleya hybrids.  The  most  prominent  among  these 
was  LiBlio-Cattleya  callistoglossa  ignescens,  the 
sepals  and  petals  pale  lilac,  the  whole  of  the  front 
lobe  of  the  lip  crimson-purple,  m.argined  with 
pink.  It  has  the  characteristics  of  C.  Warsoewiczi 
in  the  yellow  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  In  L.C. 
Dacia  the  sepals  and  petals  are  deep  rose,  mottled 
with  white,  the  lip  rich  velvety  crimson,  veined 
with  numerous  small  yellow  lines  at  the  base. 
L.-C.  Statteriana  varies  considerably,  but  all  the 
forms  have  the  intermediate  characteristics  of  the 
two  parents.  In  L.C.  Lady  Rothschild  (Livlia 
Perrini  x  Cattleya  Warscewiczi)  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  larger  than  in  the  other  Perrini  hybrids, 
the  lip  purple,  margined  with  white,  with  a  large 
creamy  white  disc  at  the  base.  Cattleya  Mantini 
(C.  Bowringiana  x  C.  Dowiana)  has  rich  purple 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  crimson-purple,  with 
numerous  yellow  veins  through  the  throat.  C. 
Bowringiana,  C.  labiata,  C.  Dowiana  and  other 
species  were  well  represented.  Among  the  nu- 
merous Cypripediums  were  the  yellow  C.  Law- 
renceanum  Hyeanum,two  fine  plants  of  C.  insigne 
Sander.'f ,  and  fine  specimens  of  C.  Charlesworthi. 
The  hybrids  were  represented  by  fine  forms  of  C. 
Arthurianum  and  the  thickly-spotted  C.  A.  pul- 
chellum.  In  C.  Euryales  (C.  Boxalli  x  C.  Lee- 
anum)  the  dorsal  sepal  is  white,  suffused  with 
rose,     and    thickly    covered    with     large 


large  blotches,  the  petals  pale  green,  suf- 
fused with  brown,  the  lip  brown  in  front, 
shading  to  green.  C.  Actaeus  (C.  Leeanum 
X  C.  insigne  Sanderse)  has  the  dorsal  sepal 
white  at  the  top,  shading  to  green  at  the  base, 
the  petals  yellow,  spotted  and  lined  with  brown, 
the  lip  broad,  deep  yellow,  veined  with  green. 
Masdevallias  were  represented  by  M.  Imogene 
(M.  Veitchi  x  M.  Schlimi),  in  which  the  ground 
colour  of  the  flower  is  yellow,  heavily  suffused 
with  rich  crimson.  M.  Ajaxhas  the  intermediate 
characters  of  the  two  parents,  both  in  colour  and 
shape.  The  Oncidiums  were  well  represented  in 
such  varieties  as  O.  varicosum,  0.  Forbesi,  O. 
dasystyle,  and  O.  spilopterum.  Dendrobium 
atroviolaceum,  with  two  spikes  of  its  yellow  and 
purple  flowers,  was  also  shown.  A  plant  of  Mil- 
tonia  Bleuana  with  seven  flowers  on  the  raceme, 
Brassias,  Odontoglossums,  Vandas,  and  other 
interesting  species  were  also  well  represented. 
A  gold  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
and  Co.  sent  Cypripedium  Jensenianum  (C.  hir- 
sutissimum  x  C.  vexillarium),  a  pretty  form  of 
Cymbidium  Tracyanum,  and  Angrascum  poly- 
stachys.  In  Dendrobium  chloropterum,  a  New 
Guinea  species,  the  sepals  and  petals  are  green, 
suffused  and  veined  with  dark' purple  in  the 
centre,  the  side  lobes  veined  with  purple. 

Mr.    James   Douglas,  Edenside,    Great  Book- 
ham,    was   awarded  a  brotzs    Banksian  mfdal 
for    a    cut    collection    of    Cattleya  labiata.   the 
flowers  fine  in  substance  and  in  colour.     Mr.  J. 
Bradshaw,  The  Grange,  Southgate,  was  awarded 
a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  useful  and  interest- 
ing group  of  hybrids  and  spacies  of  the  Cattleya 
family.     The  most  prominent  of  these  was  Cat- 
tleya Mintini,  the  flowers  unusually  dark  and 
good  in  substance.     A  dark   form  of  C.  labiata 
was  in  striking  contrast  to  C.  labiata  grata,  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  which  were  almost  white,  the 
liphaving  a  slight  suffusion  of  rose  on  the  front  lobe. 
C.  labiata  Ebona  has  pure  white  flowers,  except 
the  centre  of   the   lip,  which  is  crimson-purple 
with  some  yellow  at  the  base,  and  brown  lines 
through  thethroat.  Lajlio-CittleyaStatterianaand 
L.  C.  Decia  were  also  well  represented.     The  Rt. 
Hon.  J.  Chamberlain  was  awarded  a  silver  Bank- 
sian medal  for  a  collection  of   hybrid   Cattleyas 
and  Dendrobium  Phalivnopsis.    Prominent  among 
these  was  Cattleya  Mrs    Endicott,   having  the 
intermediate  characters  of    the  parents    in  tha 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  having  the  purple  lines 
as  seen  in  G.  maxima.     In  Lielio- Cattleya  Ssmi- 
ramis  (Ltelia  Perrini  x  Cattleya  Gaskelliana)  the 
sepals  and   petals  are  deep  rose,  the  lip  cpeo, 
crimson-purple  in  front,  with  some  white  and 
yellow  markings  at  the  base.     L.-C.  Sallied  and 
C.  Fausta  delicata  were  also  included.    Mr.  H.  F. 
Simonds,  Woodthorpe,  Bsckenham,  sent  a  large 
group,  consisting  principally  of  Cattleya  labiata. 
Odontoglossum    grande  (finely  flowered),  a  gocd 
variety  of    Lycaate    Skinneri  alba,   Masdevallia 
tovarensis,   numerous  Oncidiums,   and  Cypripe- 
diums  in  variety.     A  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
aw!irded.      Sir  William    Marriott  sent    Sophro- 
L;olia  Marriotti  (Lajlia  flava  x  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora).     The  combination  of  the  two  species  in 
this  hybrid  is  wonderfully  blended  in  the  flowers. 
The  shape  is  that  of  Sophronitis,  the  sepals  and 
petals  yellow,  streaked  slightly  with  orange-red, 
the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  yellow,  suffused  with 
brown.     Mr.  .T.  T.  Bennett-Pue  sent  a  cut  spike 
with  fine  flowers  of  the  true  'V^anda  insignis  of 
Blum§,  and  the  Earl  of  Lisburne  showed  a  pretty 
form  of  Cattleya  labiata. 


ch 


Floral  Committee. 
A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 

POLYPODIUM     GRANDE     NIGKESCENS.— This     waS 

stated  to  be  a  hybrid,  having  P.  nigrescens  and 
P.  vulgare  grandiceps  for  its  parents.  The  plant 
greatly  favoured  P.  nigrescens  in  the  colour  and 
somewhat  in  the  formation  and  general  charac- 
ter of  the  fronds,  more  particularly  in  the  raised 
nipple-like  excrescences  produced  by  the  fruiting 
spores.  Of  the  participation  of  P.  vulgare  grandi- 
ceps in  the  production  of  this  plant  there  was  no 


purple  spots,    the    base  green,   with  numerous    apparent  evidence,  and  even  the  heavy  tassel  for 
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mation  at  the  extremities  of  the  larger  fronds 
served  but  to  indicate  a  possible  or  probable 
development  of  the  typical  P.  nigrescena.  From 
Messrs.  .las.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

The  following  received  awards  of  merit  :— 

Bkconia  Wintkk  Pkkkection.— a  semi-double 
rosocolourod  flower,  a  cross  between  a  fibrous- 
rooted  ami  a  tuberous-rooted  variety.  It  bears  an 
abundance  of  well-developed  flowers  and  is  of 
good  habit.     From  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Dkvc.dna  TiiK  SiKiiAU.— This  is  of  very  com- 
pact and  dwarf  habit,  the  broad,  handsome  foliage 
of  a  dark  green  and  bordered  with  crimson-scar- 
let, the  younger  heait  shaped  leaves  of  a  brighter 
shade.     From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Nerine  Laoy  Ci.KMENTiNE  MiTFORD. — A  very 
pleasing  form,  with  flowers  of  a  soft  delicate 
salmon  shade,  the  perianth  divisions  beautifully 
undulated  and  forming  a  perfect  head  of  bloom. 
From  Mr.  H.  J.  Ehves,  Andoversford,  Gloucester 
(gardener,  Mr.  Lane). 

Nerine  Miss  Jeyki.i..  — In  this  the  form  of  the 
divisions  is  but  slightly  undulated,  the  head  of 
blossoms,  a>j  also  the  individual  flowers,  of  large 
size,  and  the  colour  a  clear  rose-salmon.  From 
Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes. 

Nekine  Mr-s.  Douglas. — In  this  the  flowers  are 
more  distinctly  bEllshaped  and  without  the 
recurving  or  wavy  segments  of  the  kinds  pre- 
viously named,  the  colour  being  a  rosy  cerise, 
with  pink  shade.     From  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes. 

CiiKYsANTiiKMrM  LoRD  Cromer  —This  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  flowers  of  the  year,  happily, 
too,  an  English-raised  seedling.  The  colour  is  the 
richest  crimson-scarlet,  with  velvet  pile-like 
lustre,  and  the  pale  golden  tipped  florets  that 
incurve  to  the  centre  complete  a  very  finely  deve- 
loped bloom.  The  petals  are  broad  and  finely 
proportioned.  From  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Cfistle 
Hill,  Maidenhead. 

CnRVSANTiiKMijM  Mr.  W.  Mease. — This  is  a 
finely-formed  .Japanese  flower  with  drooping 
florets  of  great  length,  the  flowers  of  splendid 
proportions  and  of  the  largest  exhibition  size,  the 
colour  a  delicate  crea-ny  white.  From  Mr.  Robert 
Owen,  Maidenhead. 

CiiRYSANTHEMrM  James  MoLYXEUX. — A  finely- 
formed  .Japanese  of  the  purest  white,  flowers  very 
large  and  florets  long  and  drooping.  From  Mr. 
J.  C.  Gamier,  Rookesbury  Park,  Farnham  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  N.  Molyneux). 

CiiRYsANTiiEMiM  PRESIDENT  Bevan. — A  Japan- 
ese incurved  of  large  size,  though  somewhat  vari- 
able as  seen  in  two  collections.  In  one  flower  the 
shade  was  a  delicate  rose-bronze,  flushed  with 
gold  ;  in  another  bloom  a  flesh  tint  prevailed.  It 
i:i,  however,  a  handsome  flower  and  finely  formed. 
From  Mr.  Wells,  Redhill,  and  Mr.  (Jodfrey, 
Exmouth,  Devon. 

Chkvsantiiemi-.m  John-  Pockett. — A  splendidly 
formed,  broad-petalled  flower  of  crimson  and  gold, 
the  former,  of  a  very  rich  and  beautiful  shade, 
predominating.     From  Mr.  W.  Wells. 

CiiiivsANTHKMrM  Xei.lie  Pockett, — A  finely- 
built  flower,  in  which  the  florets  are  very  numerous 
and  make  uj)  a  bloom  of  rare  fulness.  Tlie  colour 
is  creamy  white.     From  Mr.  W.  Wells. 

Among  the  most  interesting  groups  at  this 
meeting  was  the  batch  of  hybrid  Nerines  from 
Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes.  As  the  majoritj'  were  under 
number  it  is  difficult  to  particularise,  and,  in- 
deed, had  it  been  otherwise,  the  dilliculty  had 
been  equally  great  where  all  are  so  good.  It  is 
very  evident  that  Mr.  Elwes  is  developing  the 
genus  with  a  will,  and  that  in  the  hosts  of 
seedlings  yet  unflowered  there  may  be  many  of 
great  beauty,  surpassing  even  the  lovely  things 
we  have  seen.  The  colours  consist  of  shades  of 
salmon,  rose,  cerise,  pink,  scarlet,  &c.  Apart 
from  the  colour  there  is  a  pleasing  variety  of 
form  both  in  the  bell-shaped  section  and  in  those 
whose  petals  recur\e,  and  possess  also  a  prettily 
undulated  surface.  A  capital  pot  of  N.  excellens 
(O'Brieni  x  flexuosa)  carried  some  fifteen  or  so 
of  its  pretty  rose-carmine  heads  and  was  very 
attractive.  In  all  there  were  shown  some  five  or 
six  dozen  pots  of  these  pleasing  autumn  flowers, 


which  in  their  setting  of  Ptcris  tremula  gave  a 
\cry  good  result,  the  group  being  awarded  a 
silver-gilt  Flora  medal.  From  Mr.  H.  B.  May. 
Edmonton,  came  a  very  instructive  exhibit  of 
Polypodiums,  representing  some  fifty  species  and 
varieties  of  these  easily  grown  greenhouse  i'orns. 
One  very  useful  lesson  to  be  gathered  from  these 
complete  exhibits  of  Fern  genera  which  Mr.  May 
has  of  late  taken  in  hand  is  that  visitors  may 
readily  compare  them  and  note  tho  relative 
merits  of  the  distinct  forms,  as  also  the  varying 
types  which  are  contained  in  so  diversified  a 
group.  One  very  notable  example  was  V.  nigros- 
cens,  a  plant  of  rather  spreading  habit  and  with, 
so  to  speak,  branched  fronds.  In  this  species  the 
fruiting  spores  are  so  formed  as  to  produce  a 
nipple-like  excrescence  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaves,  in  some  instances  elongated  and  in 
others  jierfectly  rounded,  and  generally  nearly 
the  oiglith  of  an  inch  in  depth.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  characteristic  in  this  species,  and 
provides  a  striking  and  picturesque  feacure. 
Other  noteworthy  kinds  were  P.  plumotum,  P. 
crassifolium,  almost  Scolopendrium-like  in  the 
form  of  its  fronds,  which  are  fully  2  feet  long  ;  P. 
angustatum,  very  glossy  ;  P.  Schneideri,  which 
may  be  described  as  a  glorified  form  of  the  Welsh 
Polypody  (P.  cambricum) ;  P.  decurrens,  spread- 
ing and  very  curiously  branched  ;  P.  iridoides,  P. 
phyllitides,  P.  mus;tfolium,  the  last  three  possess- 
ing more  or  less  the  same  typical  features,  and 
forming  a  very  useful  and  hardy  enduring  race  of 
plants.  At  one  end  were  some  splendid  examples 
of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  model  bushes 
grown  from  cuttings  inserted  but  six  months 
ago,  and  now'complete  masses  of  blossom  (silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal).  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood, 
Redhill,  staged  a  somewhat  comprehensive  group 
of  Chrysanthemums,  the  boards  of  large  blooms 
being  relieved  at  intervals  by  vases  of  free-grow- 
ing decorative  kinds  in  abundance.  In  the  latter, 
Crfmson  Pride  and  Mytchett  Beauty,  of  a  pleasing 
yellow  shade,  were  noticeable.  Among  the  large 
blooms,  Mrs.  White-Popham,  white,  lined  with 
red  ;  Lord  Ludlow,  a  grand  yellow  ;  The  Conven- 
tion, clear  bronzy  gold  ;  Mr.  T.  Carrington, 
purple  and  silvery  mauve  ;  Leocadie  Gentils,  one 
of  the  most  distinct  of  the  hairy  tribe  ;  Mrs, 
J.  W.  Barker,  gold  and  bronze ;  and  a  pro 
fusion  of  Nellie  Brown,  the  sport  from  Ryecroft 
Glory,  were  noteworthy  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Mr  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  had  for  the  time 
of  year  a  remarkable  exhibit  of  Dahlias,  flowers 
of  such  quality  as  is  not  available  one  year  in  a 
dozen  on  the  8th  day  of  November.  In  the  Cactus 
group  there  were  such  things  as  Fusilier,  Leonora, 
Cycle,  Dr.  Jameson,  African,  very  dark  :  lona, 
terra-cotta ;  Beatrice,  Ensign,  Lady  Penzance, 
fine  yellow  ;  JohnH.  Roach,  yellow  ;  Mrs.  Wilson 
Noble,  Mrs.  Beck,  Harry  Stredwick,  crimson,  and 
others  equally  good.  These  were  supported  on 
either  side  by  an  equally  good  lot  of  hybrid  pom- 
pons in  leading  sorts,  and  backed  with  single- 
flowered  Chrysanthemums  in  bush  form  in  pots 
(silver  Flora  medal).  Mr.  N.  Jlolyneux,  gardener 
to  Mr.  J.  C.  Gamier,  Fareham,  had  several  novel- 
ties among  Chrysanthemums,  such  as  Nellie  S. 
Threlfall,  a  fine  white  incurved,  and  John  Miles, 
a  nicely  formed  flower  of  a  bronzy  yellow  shade. 
From  Forde  Abbey  Mr.  J.  Crook,  gardener  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Evans,  sent  a  beautiful  box  of  unnamed 
double  Violets,  which  displayed  good  culture. 
In  such  cases,  however,  a  certain  interest  ever 
attaches  to  the  name  of  the  variety.  A  grand 
basket  of  a  white  zonal  Pelargonium,  specially 
grown  for  winter  blooming,  and  called  White 
Abbey,  came  from  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co. , 
Maidstone,  the  plants  being  splendidly  flowered. 
Several  masses  of  perennial  Asters  came  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  such  as  A.  grandiflorus 
and  A.  Tradescanti,  being  very  good,  the  latter 
example  being  some  G  feet  through  and  quite 
enveloped  in  pure  white  blossoms.  Mr.  Robert 
Owen,  Maidenhead,  had  a  few  of  his  Chrysanthe- 
mum novelties,  such  as  Owen's  Memorial,  l-Mith 
Owen,  rosy  mauve,  very  fine,  and  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Egan,  a  clear  lilac-rose,  being  among  the  best. 
M^.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  likewise  had  a  few  boards 


of  good  blooms,  including  Lord  Boston,  Mrs 
J.  G.  Glessmer,  clear  gold  ;  Autumn  Glory,  a  clear 
pinkish  mauvo  ;  and  Lo  Grand  Dragon,  a  fine 
golden  that  appears  everywhere  good  this  year. 
Dome  d'Or  is  all  the  name  implies,  and  equally  so 
King  of  the  Yellows,  a  rather  small  flower,  but 
possessing  a  shade  very  near  the  old  .lardin  des 
Plantes.  Mr.  Sander,  St.  Albans,  had  finely- 
grown  plants  of  Acalypha  hispida  and  A.  God- 
sslliana,  while  the  two  Draca-nas  bearing  the 
above  varietal  names  were  also  included  in  the 
exhibit. 

Fruit  Committee. 

This  committee  had  fewer  exhibits  than  usual ; 
indeed,  there  w.as  only  one  collection  of  fruit. 
This  came  from  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maid- 
stone, and  consisted  of  100  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples,  remarkable  for  their  splendid  finish  and 
beautiful  colour.  The  central  group  was  the  new 
Allington  Pippin,  not  unlike  a  Cox's  Orange,  but 
brighter  in  colour,  .fas.  Grieve  was  also  very 
fine.  This  promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  dessert  varieties  and  is  a  favourite  in  Scot- 
land. Few  Apples,  as  regards  symmetry,  can 
compare  with  Mabbot's  Pearmain.  A  new  Ai>ple 
was  called  Loddington  Pearmain.  This  is  not  by 
any  means  a  good  name,  as  it  will  clash  with 
Loddington  Seedling,  a  very  different  fruit. 
Another  less  known  but  beautiful  Apple  is 
Christmas  Pearmain.  Most  of  the  Calvilles  were 
represented,  and  we  have  never  seen  better 
Russets.  The  Egremont  and  St.  Edmunds  were 
beautiful  fruits.  Winter  Ribston  was  a  splendid 
lot.  This  fruit  is  outwardly  too  like  Blenheim 
Orange  to  attract  notice,  but  the  flesh  is  quite  dis- 
tinct. It  is  an  excellentbut  little-known  Apple  and 
a  good  bearer.  Many  of  the  older  varieties  were 
remarkable  for  their  colour,  and  the  collection 
well  deserved  the  gold  medal  awarded.  Pear 
Beurr(5  Clairgeau  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Son,  Shrewsbury,  these  being  fruits  from  a  second 
lot  of  flowers.  A  seedling  Apple  named  Gas- 
coigne's  Scarlet  Seedling  was  also  sent.  This  is 
a  pretty  Apple,  which  the  committee  desired  to 
be  sent  on  another  occasion  to  test  keeping 
qualitie?.  A  very  bright  crimson  Apple,  a  seed- 
ling from  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  not  unlike 
Sops  of  Wine,  with  the  colour  permeating  the 
flesh,  came  from  Messrs.  Garden,  Northampton. 
An  excellent  dish  of  Plum  Coe's  Golden  Drop  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Vert,  Audley  End  Gardens,  Saffron 
Walden.  The  same  exhibitor  also  sent  a  good 
seedling  Cucumber  named  Vert's  Favourite. 
From  Mr.  J.  Day,  Galloway  House  Gardens, 
Garhestown,  N.B.,  was  sent  a  nice  dish  of  James 
Grieve  Apple.  This  was  considered  a  good  addi- 
tion to  the  dessert  \  arieties. 

Vegetables  were  not  at  all  well  represented. 
There  was  a  nice  lot  of  Every  Day  Cucumber 
from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading.  This  is 
a  nice  shapely  fruit,  very  much  resembling 
Lockie's  Perfection.  From  Mr.  W.  Bygrave, 
The  Gardens,  Rouse  Lench  Court,  Evesham,  came 
a  nice  dish  of  Peas  named  Charles  I.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  sender  gave  no  particulars  as  to  height. 
It  was  sown  early  in  July.  Potatoes  came  from 
two  sources ;  one  to  show  the  cooking  qualities, 
as  it  becomes  black  when  cooked.  This  was 
referred  to  the  scientific  committee.  Doubtless 
the  soil  lacked  lime.  A  nice  lot  of  Tree  Tomato 
(Cyphomandrabetacea)  came  from  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  but  we  certainly  cannot  say  muoh 
for  the  flavour.  The  fruits  were  gathered  fiom  a 
plant  10  feet  high,  and  growing  in  a  warm  house. 


The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
show. — Owing  to  pressure  on  our  space  we  have 
been  compelled  to  hold  over  the  report  of  the 
show  at  the  A(|uarium  till  next  week. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  ottices  of  the 

above  institution  have  been  removed  from  .50, 
Parliament  Street,  to  175,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


Endurance    of    Bamboo    stakes    out    of 
doors.— In  reply  to  "  E.  T.  L.''  (p.  380),  Bambn 
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stakes  are  far  better  than  those  of  any  native 
wood  for  endurance.  I  have  used  them  largely 
in  positions  where  a  good  deal  of  moisture  is 
required,  such  as  for  Chrysanthemums,  either  in 
pots  or  planted  out,  and  where  stakes  of  any  other 
kind  are  of  very  little  service  after  one  year. 
The  Bamboos,  if  taken  care  of,  will  last  for  several 
years,  and  although  somewhat  more  expensive  at 
first,  are  very  much  the  cheaper  in  the  end. — 
J.  G.,  Gosport. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Chrysanthemum  King  of  the  Yellows 

not  a  large  flower,  but  possesses  a  very  ^'ood  shade  of 
yellow,  which  is  an  approach  to  the  old  and  well-known 
jardin  des  Plantes,  one  of  the  finest  golden  kinds  ever 
raised,  but,  unfortmiately,  a  poor  grower. 

Cyclamen  neapolitanum  and  its  variety 
album  still  provide  a  pretty  display  of  flowers,  the 
effect  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  beautiful  foliage 
that  spreads  far  and  near  from  the  strong  cornis  of 
this  plant.  For  its  foliage  alone  the  plant  is  worth 
attention. 

Abella  uniflora.— This  very  pretty  flowering 
shrub  still  continues  tj  producs  numbers  of  its  white, 
flesh-tinted  blossoms.  It  is  a  capital  plant  for  afford- 
ing a  covering  to  a  warm  wall,  the  growth  being  some 
wjat  free  and  dense,  and  therefore  forming  a  good 
covering,  irrespective  of  its  abundant  and  profu-e 
fljweriug  for  many  weeks  in  succession. 

Cedrus  Deodara.— I  send  you  a  photo  of  a  tree 
Iq  the  grounds  liere.  It  has  been  planted  about  sixty 
years,  and  is  growing  in  a  strong  loamy  soil.  It  is 
50  feet  high,  the  circumference  being  9U  feet,  and  is 
Very  symmetiical  and  well  furnislied  to  the  ground. 
Pines  grow  very  luxuriantly  here. — T.  B.  Field, 
The  Gardens,  AsliweUlhorpe  Hall,  Norwich. 

Bouvardia  jasminoidee.— This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  genus  and  certainly  deserving  of 
Very  extensive  cultivation.  The  purity  of  the  blos- 
soms, as  mucli  as  their  jileasiu^  fragrance,  is  ever 
admired,  and  in  any  chcice  floral  arrangemeut  the 
sprays  of  (.ure  white  display  themselves  tj  advantage. 
The  variety,  too,  is  of  fairly  easy  culture,  and  by  riot- 
ing batches  of  cuttings  in  succession  from  January  to 
the  end  of  April  a  capital  succession  of  its  flowers  may 
b}  secured  during  the  autumn  and  winter  ensuing. 

Colchicum  autumnale  roseum  plenum. 

Under  this  lengthy  name  I  have  a  pretty  Meadow 
SaftVon,  which  is  later  in  bloom  than  any  others 
in  my  collection.  I  have  it  in  two  positions,  and 
when  others  close  to  it  are  quite  over,  this  variety 
still  gives  a  profusion  of  its  rose-coloured  double 
flowers.  To  day  (November  7)  a  small  clump 
looks  quite  bright,  despite  the  heavy  rains  which 
have  of  late  been  so  destructive  to  the  Colchicums 
and  Crocuses.— S.  Arnott,  Carsethorn,  !»/  Dum- 
fries, N.B. 

Chrysanthemum  Lord  Cromer.  —  Among 
new  Chrysanthemums  this  variety  promises  to 
excel.  Indeed,  it  is  by  reason  of  its  colour  quite 
unique.  In  point  of  colour  the  jiredominant 
shade  is  crimson-scarlet.  It  is,  however,  of  such 
a  remarkable  hue  as  to  give  more  the  idea  of  ver- 
milion, lightly  clouded  with  crimson,  which  pro- 
duces a  wondrous  light  on  the  surface  of  the 
florets.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Robert  Owen's  seedlings, 
and  certainly  a  handsome  flower,  not  one  of  those 
monsters  that  come  by  cultural  excesses. 

Aster  Tradescanti.— For  producing  a  dis- 
play of  blossoms  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  freest 
of  all  the  Starworts.  It  is  one  of  those  kinds  not 
suited  to  the  border  nearly  so  well  as  to  isolated 
positions,  by  reason  of  its  spreading  habit.  On 
the  grass  such  a  plant  would  be  very  beautiful  in 
eflfect  just  now.  Indeed,  not  a  few  of  these 
things  would  be  very  pretty  so  placed,  more  so  if 
given  a  rigid  selection  of  kinds  with  good  treat- 
ment. Of  course,  there  are  hosts  of  weeds  in  the 
group,  but  there  are  others  equally  precious  for 
the  garden  that  we  cannot  by  any  means  ignore. 

White  zonal  Pelargoniums. — Among  the 
various  subjects  on  trial  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  may  be 
mentioned  some  excellent  white  Pelargoniums. 
These  are  worth  seeing  and  comparing  side  by 


side  by  those  interested  in  this  class  of  winter 
flowers.  It  is  true  we  may  see  the  selfsame 
kinds  at  various  exhibitions,  but  in  these  latter, 
culture  and  the  undoubted  influence  of  locality 
carry  great  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  side  by 
side  in  the  gardens  referred  to  all  receive  identi- 
cal treatment.  Several  kinds  are  very  fine  and 
exceedingly  pure  and  good  in  form. 

Aster  grandiflorus. — A  fine  bush  of  this  ex- 
cellent Starwort,  the  largest  and  perhaps  the 
finest  of  all  the  race,  though,  unfortunately,  too 
late  to  be  of  service  in  the  open  ground,  was 
exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  at  the  Drill  Hall 
the  other  day.  Though  too  late  for  the  open 
border,  it  makes  a  capital  pot  plant  for  the  con- 
servatory or  greenhouse,  and,  indeed,  in  point  of 
beauty  and  utility  surpasses  numbers  of  the 
more  tender  subjects  that  are  grown  under  glass. 
The  large  solitary  flower  heads  are  produced  on 
stems  surrounded  by  small  blunt  leaves  that 
closely  resemble  some  species  of  Diosma. 

Hybrid  Nerines.— The  beautiful  lot  of  hybrid 
Nerines  brought  to  the  Drill  Hall  from  Andovers- 
ford  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  on  Tuesday  last  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  collection  was 
almost  entirely  composed  of  feedling^,  and 
contained  many  beautiful  things  in  the  five  or  six 
dozen  plants  brought  to  the  meeting.  In  such  a 
number  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  note  any  of 
inferior  merit,  though  of  necessity  not  a  few  exhi- 
bited similarity,  both  of  form  and  colour.  As 
plants  requiring  but  a  minimum  of  care  and  atten- 
tion and  flowering  so  long  during  the  dull  months 
of  the  year,  these  beautiful  Neiines  are  welcome. 

Gazania  pygmaea  lu tea.— The  more  than 
usual  amount  of  sunshine  of  late,  coupled  with 
the  assisting  rains,  has  apparently  given  a  fresh 
impetus  to  not  a  few  comparatively  hardy  flower- 
ing plants.  Among  this  number  the  above  may 
be  cited  as  flowering  abundantly  in  the  closing 
days  of  October.  Near  by  also  the  pure  white 
kind  was  equally  good,  while  the  effect  in  this 
instance  was  considerably  enhanced  by  a  display 
of  blossoms  from  large  tufts  of  the  hardy  Plum- 
bago, P.  Larpenta'.  The  bronzed  foliage  of  the 
Plumbago  and  the  blue  flowers  were  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  large  spreading  flowers  of  the 
(iazania. 

Lathyrus  violaceus. — The  vagaries  of  plants 
in  growing  in  some  gardens,  while  they  refuse  to 
succeed  in  others  more  likely  to  suit  them,  are 
illustrated  by  a  note  I  have  from  Mr.  A.  K. 
Bulley  regarding  L.  violaceus,  one  of  the  Califor- 
nian  Peas  mentioned  on  page  .'-i.j^  of  TiieGardkn. 
While  this  Pea  has  been  a  failure  with  me  and 
with  others,  it  grew  like  a  weed  in  Mr.  Bulley 's 
former  garden  at  West  Kirby,  Cheshire.  One's 
regret  at  being  unable  to  grow  it  is  greatly  modi- 
fied, if  not  altogether  removed,  by  being  told 
that  the  flower  is  poor  and  that  the  plant  was  left 
behind  when  Mr.  A.  K.  Bulley  removed  to  Neston. 
— S.  Arnott. 

(Enothera  tetraptera  rosea. — This  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  sub- shrubby  members 
of  the  Evening  Primrose  family.  The  plant 
attains  about  18  inches  high  and  is  of  neat 
appearance.  During  summer  and  for  a  long  time 
during  early  autumn  the  plant  blooms  very 
freely,  the  flowers  being  among  the  most  beautiful 
the  genus  contains.  The  blossoms  at  a  distance 
appear  of  a  beautiful  pink  shade,  but  closer  ex- 
amination reveals  a  groundwork  of  white,  with  an 
exquisite  rose-pink  shade  at  the  edges  of  the 
petals.  .The  veins  are  also  of  this  latter  shade  and 
impart  a  very  beautiful  appearance  to  this  pretty 
and  useful  subject. 

Abutilon  vexillarium. — This  well  -  known 
climber  has  been  among  the  most  profuse  flower- 
ing of  wall  plants  this  season  at  Kew.  The  ex- 
ample in  question  is  trained  to  a  low  wall  in  front 
of  the  Sarracenia  house,  and  though  naturally 
restricted  in  height,  has  flowered  most  abundantly 
for  several  months  past,  and  only  recently  was 
carrying  a  fine  crop  of  bloom.  The  position  occu- 
pied by  the  plant  is  not  particularly  favoured, 
while  abundant  evidence  remains  that,  given 
plenty  of  space  for  its  branches,  this  pretty  plant 


would  prove  a  most  interesting  subject  in  the 
garden.  The  drooping  flowers  of  crimson  and  gold 
are  very  ornamental. 

Crocus  sativus  Pallasi  of  Patras.— Those 
of  us  who  are  unable  to  flower  year  after  year 
what  is  known  as  the  typical  Crocus  sativus  will 
not  regret  making  the  acquaintance  of  some  of 
the  forms  more  amenable  to  our  climate  or  soil. 
Here  I  am  unable  to  flower  C.  sativus  after  the 
first  year,  but  some  of  the  varieties  bloom  regu- 
larl}'.  The  variety  Pallasi  is  one  of  these,  and 
last  year  and  this  a  form  from  Patras  has  pleased 
me  much.  Rather  small,  pure  white  on  the 
exterior  with  the  exception  of  some  deep  yellow 
at  the  base,  it  looks  pretty  with  its  pointed  seg- 
ments. The  interior  is  also  white,  set  off  by  the 
scarlet  stigmata.  These  are  brighter  than  in  Mr. 
Maw's  drawing  of  the  white  variety  of  C.  s.  Pal- 
lasi in  his  monograph. — S.  Arnott. 

Lithospermum  prostratum.— Quite  recently 
this  pretty  rock  plant  has  sprung  into  blossom 
anew,  and  now  the  tufts,  that  have  been  more  or 
less  shabby  during  the  great  summer  heat,  are 
attractive  with  numbers  of  the  deep  Gentian  blue 
flowers.  Occasionally  this  desirable  plant  goes 
rusty  and  bad  in  the  centre,  and  when  past  a 
certain  age  is  not  the  most  easy  of  hardy  plants 
to  transplant.  For  this  reason  ib  is  better  to  rely 
upon  young  plants,  numbers  of  which  may  be 
rooted  from  cuttings  inserted  now  in  very  sandy 
soil.  One  of  the  essentials  for  success  with 
autumn  cuttings  is  that  they  be  stripped  off  with 
a  heel  attached  and  inserted  with  no  preparation 
beyond  the  removal  of  a  leaf  or  two  at  the  base. 
Frequently  when  cuttings  of  this  plant  are  made 
to  a  joint  they  perish,  while  if  inserted  as  sug- 
gested a  large  number  root  readily.  Small 
freshly-formed  shoots  not  more  than  2  inches  long 
are  best. 

Lathyrus  pubescens.— In  the  notes  on  Ever- 
lasting Peas  accomp.anying  the  coloured  plate  of 
Lathyrus  pubescens  in  The  Garden  of  October  29 
I  mentioned  that  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
I  had  received  the  seeds  from  Mr.  W.  Thompson, 
of  Ipswich,  but  that  I  could  not  find  these  offered 
in  any  of  his  catalogues.  I  now  find  that  the 
seeds  came  to  me  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W. 
E.  Gumbleton,  who  had  received  them  from  M. 
Ed.  Andre,  who  introduced  L.  pubescens  into 
Europe.  Mr.  Gumbleton  now  favours  me  with 
the  information  that  a  reduced-sized  plate  of  this 
Pea  as  grown  in  M.  Andrew's  garden  at  Lacroix 
appeared  in  the  Btrue  Hortiroh,  and  that  the 
plant  figured  in  the  Bolaniral  Magazine  as  L. 
pubescens  is  L.  tomentosus.  I  am  grateful  to 
Mr.  Gumbleton  for  this  information,  which  gives 
me  the  opportunity  of  giving  due  credit  to  him 
and  to  M.  Ed.  Andre.  It  appears  that  of  those 
who  received  the  seeds  from  Mr.  Gumbleton,  I 
was  the  onh'  one  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  flower 
this  charming  Pea. — S.  Arnott,  Carsethorn,  by 
Dumfries,  X.B. 


Chrysanthemum  Henry  Weeks.— In  your 
issue  of  last  week  you  state  that  a  certificate  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Wells  for  Chrysanthemum  Henry 
Weeks,  whereas  it  was  awarded  to  myself.— H. 
Wkkks, 

The  Eueharis  mite.—"  C,"  in  his  note  on  the 
Eueharis  mite  at  Kelham  Hall  in  The  Gardkn 
(p.  .352),  is  not  quite  right  as  regards  the  way  in 
which  the  plants  were  treated.  Aliout  an  inch  of 
fresh  soot  was  put  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  then 
the  plants  were  watered  with  paraflin  and  water,  a 
wineglassful  of  paraflin  to  two  gallons  of  water. 
Afterwards  the  plants  were  always  watered  with  soot 
watsr.  No  other  manure  of  any  kind  was  given  them. 
After  this  treatment  they  were  of  a  better  colour  than 
they  had  ever  been. — F.  Steahmax. 


spi- 


Names  of  plants. — Midlands. — Acanthus 
uosus. R.  Sydenham. — Antirrhinum  Asarina. 

Ifames  of  fruit.— J.  Pitts.- 10,  Brurre  Diel; 
-2,  Old  Colmar  ;  21,  not  recognised  ;  26,  Easter 
Beurre  ;  27,  Clapp's  Favourite  ;  28,  Pitmaston 
Duchess  ;    29,  Beurre  Hardy  ;    30,  Beurre  Clairgeau. 

J.    Sigee. — Apples  ;    1,  Cornish   Gilliflower  ;     2, 

Yellow  Ingestre ;  3,  Scarlet  Nonpareil.     Pear:  Comte 
de  Lamy. 
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Ferns. 


RESTING  FERNS. 
The   time   is  now   at  hand  when  many  Ferns 
which  make  periodical  growths  will,  when  re- 
(luired  to  make  a  good  display  in  early  spring, 
be  much  benefited  if  kept  quite  dormant,  with- 
holding  water  and   keeping   cool.     Drying   off 
should  never   be   done   while   the   plants    are 
making  free   growth,  but  after  they  have  well 
matured  one  set  of  fronds  and  before  another 
whorl   has   made  a  start.      Some  of   our  best 
early  spring   Ferns   are   obtained  by   treating 
them   in   this  way.     Take  the  Pteris  serrulata 
section.     Those  that  are  kept  in  a  low  tempe- 
rature from  now  to  January  and  then  placed  in 
heat  and  given  a  good  stait,  will  make  much 
finer  plants  than  those  kept  in  heat  and  forced 
into  unnatural  growth.     I  have  frequently  ex- 
perienced the  disadvantage  of  giving  too  much 
heat  to  Ferns  from  October  to  January.    Those 
that  make  growth  during  this  period  do  not  as 
a  rule  make  perfect  and  well-developed  fronds, 
the  consequence  being  that  the  crown  is  left 
very   weak,  and   then   it  is  late  in  the  spring 
before  che   plants  make  a  fresh   start.     Even 
then  they  do  not  start  with  the  vigour  of  those 
that   have  had  a  natural  period  of  rest.     The 
above  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  Ferns 
which  are  naturally  evergreen,   but  there  are 
several  of  our  most  beautiful  Ferns  which  are 
deciduous,  and  to  keep  these  in  active  growth 
late  in  the  sea.son  is  disastrous.      I  believe  it 
frequently  occurs  that  such  beautiful  Ferns  as 
Adiantum  speciosum,  A.  palmatum,  Nephrole- 
pis   Bausei,    and  others   are   lost   through  not 
paying  proper  attention  to  their  natural  period 
of  rest.  Sometimes  inexperienced  growers  make 
the  mistake  and  throw  them  away  foi  dead  after 
they  have  lost  their  fronds. 

Leucostcgia  immersa,  one  of  our  prettiest 
Ferns  for  summer  work,  loses  all  its  fronds 
in  the  autumn  and  remains  dormant  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  earlier  the  plants  are 
ripened  off,  the  earlier  will  they  start  in  the 


spring.  They  should  be  kept  cool  and  mode- 
rately dry  until  they  show  signs  of  starting, 
when  they  should  have  more  warmth  and  mois- 
ture and  be  well  exposed  to  the  light.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  keep  Ferns  which  are  naturally  de- 
ciduous too  dry.  A  moderate  temperature  and 
sufficient  moisture  to  keep  the  underground 
rhizomes  from  shrivelling  will  ensure  the  best 
results.  It  is  not  safe  to  rely  on  the  natural 
seasons  to  rest  Ferns,  for  when  grown  under 
artificial  conditions  they  may  be  making  free 
growth  at  the  time  they  ought  to  go  to  rest  ; 
and  then  they  must  be  allowed  to  perfect  their 
fronds,  which  will  mean  that  the  crown  will  be 
perfectly  developed  for  making  a  new  start 
after  the  proper  period  of  rest,  while  if  ripened 
oft"  prematurely,  the  crown  will  be  very  weak. 
Although  the  plants  may  make  a  new  start,  the 
fronds  will  be  small,  and  probably  after  making 
a  vain  attempt  to  grow  will  dwindle  and  die. 
I  believe  there  are  more  choice  Ferns  lost 
through  giving  too  much  heat  and  moisture 
durin"  the  autumn  than  from  any  other  cause. 
° A.  H. 

Adiantum  Farleyense. — Grown  in  a  6-inch 
or  7-inch  pot  this  is  very  useful  for  vases.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  the  best  soil  to  grow  it  in.  I  get  the 
best  results  by  using  turfy  loam,  with  a  good  por- 
tion of  rough  sand  and  a  little  broken  charcoal. 
It  requires  good  drainage.  My  plants  stand  on  a 
stone  which  covers  the  water  tank  in  the  stove. 
I  am  convinced  it  needs  a  lot  of  heat.  I  have 
some  plants  planted  out  at  the  warmest  end  of 
a  stove,  where  the  boiler  is,  and  they  are  thriving 
grandly,  making  large  deeply  coloured  fronds. — 

DOKSET. 

Davallia  Mooreana. — Among  the  free-grow- 
ing members  of  this  race  none  possess  a  wider 
value  for  general  usefulness  than  this  well-marked 
species.  Too  fretiuently,  however,  the  plant  is 
confined  entirely  to  pots,  yet  it  should  be  appa- 
rent by  the  free  running  character  of  the  rhizomes 
that,  afforded  the  opportunity,  it  is  a  plant  which 
would  quickly  cover  a  large  space.  To  do  this, 
however,  a  certain  surface  area  is  needed  that  can 
only  properly  be    afforded    when    the    plant  is 


grown  in  a  basket.  In  this  way  in  a  warm, 
moist  house  the  plant  grows  freely,  producing 
handsome  fronds  upwards  of  .3  feet  long  and  pro- 
portionately broad.  The  spreading  habit  of  the 
species  specially  fits  it  for  this  method  of  culture. 


PROPAGATING  BRITISH  FERNS. 
Of  the  various  methods  of  propagating,  that  from 
spores  is  the  best  where  this  is  possible,  but 
there  are  some  fine  varieties  which  never  produce 
spores,  and  others  which,  to  ensure  having  them 
true,  must  be  propagated  by  other  means  than 
spores.  However,  where  spores  can  be  obtained 
it  is  always  advisable  to  sow,  for  seedlings  not 
only  make  the  best  plants,  but  some  improved 
varieties  may  be  obtained.  In  selecting  fronds 
for  spores,  those  that  have  only  just  begun  to 
open  the  spore  cases  should  be  taken,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  crested  or  other  choice  varieties,  those 
with  the  most  distinctly  developed  characteristics 
should  be  selected.  Several  of  our  prettiest 
garden  varieties  have  originated  from  a  frond  or 
portion  of  a  frond  that  has  shown  some  slight 
difference  from  the  normal  forms.  After  collect- 
ing the  spores  they  should  be  properly  dried 
before  sowing.  Althouzh  Fern  spores  will  retain 
vitality  for  a  considerable  time,  I  find  the  best 
results  are  obtained  from  those  that  have  not  been 
kept  long,  though  I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  to  sow 
directly  they  are  collected. 

Good  loam  is  the  best  material  for  sowing 
spores  on.  This  should  be  prepared  by  spreading 
it  out  and  watering  it  so  that  all  weed  seeds  may 
germinate  and  be  eradicated.  Care  should  also 
be  taken  that  there  are  no  worms  in  the  soil.  The 
pots  may  be  filled  firmly  to  within  about  half  an 
inch  of  the  tops,  a  little  powdered  charcoal  and 
crock-dust  sprinkled  over  the  surfaca,  and  a  good 
soaking  of  water  given,  after  which  the  spores 
may  be  sown  thinly.  If  coveied  with  glass  and 
stood  in  a  shady  position  where  it  is  not  too  dark 
they  will  soon  germinate.  Spores  that  are  sown 
during  the  summer  or  autumn  should  be  kept 
in  warmth  through  the  winter.  In  fact,  they 
may  be  treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
more  tender  Ferns. 

Of  Aspidium  (Polystichum)  angulare  there  are 
several  varieties  which  are  proliferous,  that 
is  they    produce   young   plants   on   the  fronds. 
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A  number  of  bulbils  are  formed  at  the  base 
of  the  pinna-  close  to  the  main  stalk.  If  the 
fronds  are  pegged  down  on  suitable  material 
roots  will  be  formed  and  young  plants  soon 
established.  Although  it  is  possible  to  propagate 
from  fronds  that  have  been  taken  off  the  parent, 
it  is  much  safer  to  peg  them  down  and  get  them 
rooted  before  taking  them  off.  Some  of  the 
Scolopendriums  produce  tiny  bulbils  round  the 
margins  of  the  crested  portions  of  the  pinn;e.  S. 
Kelwaji  is  an  example.  These  tiny  bulbils  may 
be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife  or  scissors.  Only  a 
very  tiny  portion  of  the  frond  should  be  attached. 
These  pricked  off  and  treated  similarly  to  young 
seedlings  and  kept  in  a  moderately  warm  posi- 
tion will  soon  show  signs  of  growth.  The  best 
material  to  use  for  the  surface  of  the  pots  is  sand, 
Sphagnum,  and  peat  chopped  up  and  rubbed 
through  a  fine  sieve.  Some  of  the  Scolopen- 
driums may  also  be  propagated  by  taking  well 
matured  fronds  oft  close  to  the  crown  and  cutting 
the  lower  portion  of  the  stalk  (or  stipes)  into 
short  pieces.  Treated  as  recommended  for  the 
bulbils  they  will  form  buds  and  eventually  start 
away,  but  they  are  some  time  before  the  first 
fronds  are  produced,  and  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  get  them  too  wet,  or  they  will  decay  instead  of 
forming  bulbils.  The  ordinary  Adiantum  Capillus- 
Veneris  may  be  raised  from  spores,  and  all  of  the 
varieties  are  easily  increased  by  division.  The 
beautiful  variety  imbricatum  is  a  curious  instance 
of  forming  bulbils.  I  have  never  seen  good 
spores  of  this,  but  in  place  thereof  tiny  bulbils 
are  formed  round  the  margins  of  the  pinnules.  It 
is  the  only  instance  among  all  the  Adiantums  that 
I  have  seen,  though  solitary  bulbils  or  plants  are 
in  several  instances  formed  at  the  extreme  points 
of  the  fronds,  as  in  A.  caudatum,  A.  dolabriforme, 
&c. 

There  is  no  particular  season  for  propagating 
hardy  Ferns,  but  spores  collected  late  in  the 
summer  usually  prove  the  most  fertile,  and  if 
sown  during  the  autumn,  with  care  they  will  go 
through  the  winter  and  will  have  all  the  follow- 
ing season  before  them  to  get  well  established  and 
form  good  crowns  before  such  as  are  deciduous 
lose  their  fronds.  A. 


tions  should  mainly  determine  this.  The  first 
is  the  artistic  effect  of  Roses  of  different 
heights.  Rosarians  are  prone  to  combine  two 
classes  of  Roses  under  the  general  head  of 
climbing  or  weeping  Roses,  while  in  reality 
the  two  are  widely  different  in  artistic  or  land- 
scape effect.  Marechal  Niel  is  a  good  example 
of  a  weeping,  while  Gloire  de  Dijon  may  be 
accepted  as  a  good  example  of  a  climbing  Tea 
Rose.  "P."  prefers  a  stem  a  yard  high.  I 
prefer  Dog  Rose  stems  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  or 
more  high  for  Marechal  Niel. 

The  second  point  is  the  effect  of  the  height 
of  the  Rose  stem  on  the  hardiness  of  the 
Rose  budded  on  it.  Some  years  since  I 
made  numerous  observations  on  the  hardi- 
ness or  tenderness  of  Tea  and  other  Roses, 
that  went  to  show  that  within  certain  nar- 
row limits  the  closer  to  the  ground  the 
more  tender.  Hence  most  Rose  growers  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  frost  cuts 
their  Teas  down  to  the  ground,  or  an  inch  or 
two  under  it,  while  the  self-same  Roses 
mounted  on  Briers  from  2  feet  to  5  feet  or 
7  feet  high  escape  unharmed.  One  more 
curious  thing  happens  to  such  golden  Roses 
as  Marechal  Niel  when  we  mount  them  on  Dog 
Briers  of  considerable  height.  As  a  rule,  the 
Marechal  Niel  only  flowers  once  in  the  open  air, 
even  in  the  more  favourable  sites.  Work  it  on 
the  Dog  Rose  3  feet  or  more  high  and  it  soon 
begins  to  bloom,  twice  or  oftener.  One  more 
point,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
and  mysterious  of  all.  The  older  the  plants 
are  the  more  profusely  they  bloom,  until 
this  best  of  all  our  yellow  Roses  practically 
becomes  a  perpetual  bloomer.  D.  T.  F. 


Rose  Garden. 


CLIMBING    YELLOW    ROSES    ON 

STANDARD    BRIERS. 

Yellow  climbing  Roses  are  so  popular  that  the 
so-called  white  Marechal  Niel,  which,  however, 
is  not  white,  has  been  rather  coldly  received. 
"P.'s"  selection  (p.  .'i51),  short  as  it  is,  calls 
up  mostly  old  popular  favourites.  Given  a 
sheltered  place  "P."  says,  truly  enough,  that 
Marechal  Niel  will  grow  into  a  glorious  weep- 
ing tree.  For  many  years  I  grew  such  trees  in 
quantity. 

In  addition  to  sheltered  sites,  moderate  feed- 
ing is  essential  to  the  longevity  and  free 
flowering  of  climbing  Roses.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  more  Roses  are  killed  by 
over-feeding  than  by  the  effects  of  frost.  A 
gross  diet  produces  a  gross  habit  of  growth  in 
our  Roses,  and  when  to  these  two  are  added 
late  growth  and  blossoming  Roses  become  ten- 
der. To  prevent  this  occurring,  "P."  recom- 
mends occasionally  lifting  and  replanting  these 
Roses,  say  once  in  five  years,  as  a  check  to 
excessive  growth  and  a  means  of  increasing  the 
number  of  the  blossoms.  A  moderate  regimen 
for  the  roots  will  provide  an  equally  effective 
and  safer  check  to  growth  and  aid  to  flower 
production.  Another  curious  and  interesting 
change  is  effected  through  the  growth  of  Teas 
and  Noisette  Roses  as  standards  on  the  Dog 
Rose.  It  is  desirable  before  proceeding  further 
to  note  the  question  of  the  best  height  for  this 
form  of  Rose  tree  or  bush.     Three  considera- 


Pruning  and  propagating  Tea  Roses. — 
"D.'s"  complaint  of  the  over-pruning  of  Tea 
Roses  (p.  351)  is  very  often  heard.  The  chief 
fault  to  find  with  many  choice  Tea  and  other 
Roses  is  that  they  make  so  little  progress.  They 
are  pruned  so  hard  or  grow  so  little  that  they  fail 
to  make  any  headway.  No  doubt,  as  the  editor 
says,  the  Manetti  stock  has  much  of  this  to 
answer  for,  as  well  as  the  severe  pruning.  Teas 
and  Hybrid  Teas,  as  well  as  most  other  Roses, 
are  best  worked  on  the  seedling  Brier  or  Brier 
cutting.  Even  on  this  strong  root  stock  they  are 
often  cut  to  pieces.  It  needs  many  years  to  teach 
rosarians  that  the  pruning-knife  is  mostly  a  neces- 
sary evil  among  Roses,  and  not  the  emblem  of 
either  common  sense  or  uncommon  skill.  When 
we  come  to  plant  our  Roses  primarily  to  furnish 
our  lawns,  shrubberies,  beds,  and  flower  borders, 
we  shall  then  learn  the  art  of  training  them 
better,  and  pruning  them  less  or  not  at  all.  Tea 
Koses,  especially  those  on  their  own  roots,  may 
generally  have  pretty  fiee  heads.  Cuttings  of 
Tea  Roses  are  as  readily  rooted  as  those  of 
Currants  and  Gooseberries.  Insert  the  cuttings, 
with  a  heel  if  possible,  about  4  inches  deep  on  a 
north  border,  tread  them  in  firmly  in  rows  from 
a  foot  to  18  inches  apart,  and  some  80  per  cent, 
of  the  cuttings  will  root  without  further  trouble. 
Tea  Roses  on  their  own  roots  renew  their  youth 
if  desired  every  year.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
lose  the  [ilants  through  stress  of  weather,  for  if  cut 
down  to  the  ground  by  the  frost  one  year  they 
recover  themselves  the  next  without  either  loss  of 
stature  or  of  vital  force. — D.  T.  F. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— liOSES. 


Tea  Hoses  and  Mignonette.— Mr.  Crook's 
note  on  the  Tea  Roses  and  Mi'j:iionette  in  the  flower 
garden  at  llonejcott  House  (p.  o"iO)  reminds  me  of  a 
tine  display  I  saw  at  Osaington  Hall.  A  well-sbeltered 
gardea  was  set  apart  for  Tea,  Roses,  and  in  each  of 
the  beds  Mignonette  had  been  sown,  the  two  subjects 
forming  a  most  pleasing  picture,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
delicious  fragrance  given  off  by  the  Mignonette.— C. 


DARTMOOR   IN   SEPTEMBER. 

AiTER  the  long  spell  of  drought,  when,  in  spite  of 
an  occasional  shower,  the  grass  remains  sere  as  in 
August  and  the  great  Hydrangea  bushes  droop 
their  wilted  leaves  along  shrubbery  and  drive,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  seek   for  a  while   the   adjacent 
uplands  of  Dartmoor,  the  sanatorium   of   South 
Devon,  and  there,  at  a  height  of  over  1000  feet 
above  sea-level,  breathe  the  fresh  heathland  air 
and  gaze  at  the  sheets  of  purple  and  gold  that 
lie  spread    beneath   the    eye — acres    upon  acres 
clothed  with  the  purple  mantle  of  the  Heather 
and  the  bright  gold  of  the  Gorse — a  pageant  of 
colour  that  acquires  softer  and  less  definite  hues 
as  it  recedes  from  the  view,  and  at  length,  afar, 
melts  into  the  infinite  blue  of  the  atmosphere, 
nowhere  so  exquisite  as  on  the  spacious  moors, 
that    limns    distant    tor  and    heath    in    tender 
monochrome.     No  signs  of  aridity  are  visible  at 
this  high  level,  for  the  little  pastures  or  "new- 
takes,"  here  and  there  filched  from  the  moor,  are 
emerald-green,  and  that  white  sheet  that  rests 
like  a  snowdrift   in   yonder  slight  depression  is 
formed  of  the  flossy  seed-vessels  of  the  Cotton 
Grass,  growing  in  a  spot  where,  even  after  the 
comparative  drought  of  the  season,  it  is  not  wise 
to  venture  if  a  dry  foot  be  a  desideratum.     The 
streams  run  crystal-clear  around  the  huge  boulders 
and  beneath  the  rude  megalithic  bridges  built  in 
far-off  recordless  days  by  unknown  hands,  whose 
only  other  mementoes  are  the  hut-circles,  menhirs, 
and  kistvaens  that  still  exist,  scattered  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  moorland,  concerning 
which,  so  remote  is  their  antiquity,  even  legendary 
lore  is  silent.     Here   in    the  shadow   the  little 
troutlets  lie,  ready,  at  a  movement  of  hand  or 
foot,   to  speed,   like    brown    streaks,  down    the 
sunny    stream,   while    on    the    flat    stone,   hard 
by    a    bank    where    diminutive    Hairbells    hang 
their  tiny  cups,  the  dipper,  in  modest  brown  and 
white  attire,  pauses  a  moment  to  sing  its  brief 
song  ere  taking  the  water  or  flying,  with  rapid 
wing,  to  some  more  distant   haunt.     When  the 
last  glint  of  the  setting  sun  has  faded  from  the 
stream  and  the  heavy  due  is  falling,  a  filmy  veil  of 
diaphanous  haze  slowly   rises    over   its  surface. 
Later  on,   in   the  clear  moonlight,   the    vapour 
assumes  a  denser  appearance  and  hangs,  fleecy- 
white,  along  its   course.     Motionless   the  white 
cloud  lies  through  the  windless  night,  until  at 
length,  stirred  by  some  zephyr  of  the  dawn,  it 
slowly  drifts  away  to  wreathe  the  dew-spangled 
slopes  of  the  tors  with  trails  of  transparent  mist, 
or   dissolves  beneath  the   morning  sunrays  that 
gild  the  gossamer. 

It  has  been  written  by  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Dartmoor  that  a  wet  day  there  is  preferable  to 
a  dry  day  anywhere  else,  and  though  few,  even  of 
its  lovers,  would  be  inclined  to  echo  that  senti- 
ment, it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  due  appre- 
ciation of  its  charms  becomes  possible  only  by  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  moor  in  varying  condi- 
tions of  weather  and  from  its  highest  to  its  lowest 
levels. 

Perhaps  the  sudden  change  in  the  character  of 
its  scenic  efl'ects  is  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  this 
Devonshire  moor,  for  scarce  a  mile  from  its  open 
sweep  the  deep  rifts  in  its  confines  hold  sanc- 
tuaries of  soft  verdure  and  rippling  waters  such 
as  one  would  look  for  rather  among  the  gently 
dimpled  valleys  of  the  lowlands  than  in  close 
proximity  to  the  austere  grandeur  of  the  tors. 

Here  one  has  the  rugged  fastnesses  of  Great 
Staple  Tor  towering  heavenward,  while  at  its  foot 
the  little  river  Walkham  plunges  down  from  the 
open  moorland  through  Merivale  Bridge,  and, 
skirting  Vixen  Tor,  noblest  in  outhne  of  all  the 
Dartmoor  granite  masses,  meanders,  gurgling 
round  the  boulders  and  foaming  over  cleft  rocks, 
through  a  deep  valley,  here  overhung  by  trees, 
there  edged  with  grassy  spaces  where  the  great 
Osmundas  arch  their  lofty  fronds,  and  in  the  early 
summer  the  Orchises  paint  the  sward  with  soft 
colour.  Now,  in  September,  the  berries  of  the 
Mountain  Ash  are  clusters  of  bright  scarlet  on  its 
banks  and  the  Whortleberries  are  purple-ripe. 
Lower  down  the  breadth  of  the  waters  widens,  and 
in  an  open  glade,  where  in  the  springtide  of  the 
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year  the  Wood  Hyacinths  spread  their  shimmerinf; 
veil  of  blue,  the  Bracken  growing  on  the  miii'niTi 
already  sliows  hero  and  there  a  glint  of  gold, 
while  the  berried  Bryony  trails  that  hang  from 
the  Ifawthorn  bushes  are  slowly  changing  their 
tints  from  green  to  crimson.  The  Oaks  inter- 
lace their  branches  above  the  boulderstrcwn 
stream,  very  clear  and  shallow  now,  but  of  a 
strangely  ditferont  aspect  when  in  the  dark  winter 
days  tho  low  skies  open  their  flood-gates,  and, 
amid  tho  thunder  of  the  rolling  boulders,  the 
Walkham  rushes  down  in  spate,  a  turbulent 
brown  Hood,  swirling  breast-high  round  tho  tree 
boles  and  submerging  the  straining  undergrowth 
beneath  the  hurrying  foam-rifts  that  fleck  its 
surface. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  prospects  afforded  by 
the  high-lying  downs,  but  the  impressions  are 
ever  fraught  with  beauty,  albeit  often  of  a  sombre 
nature.  There  is  the  eerie  desolation  of  Cranmere 
Pool  bereft  of  all  \egetation  save  tussocks  of 
coarse  herbage  and  Hushes  ;  the  crease  in  the 
moor  that  shelters  the  weird,  stunted  Oaks  of 
Wistman's  Wood,  gnarled  and  contorted  dwarfs, 
whose  age  is  measured  by  centuries,  through 
which  of  nights  the  fabled  Teth  hounds  hunt 
their  phantom  quarry  :  the  majesty  of  the  tors, 
that  loom  gigantic  from  the  cloud-wreaths  "where 
tho  wet  hill  winds  weep,"  or  on  such  a  day  the 
glimpse  revealed  through  the  eddying  mists  of 
Plymouth  Sound  lying  in  the  sunlight  like  a 
silver  mirror  full  fifteen  miles  away. 

S.  W.  F. 
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Orchids. 


GROWING  ORCHIDS  IN   LEAF-MOULD. 

In  the  "  Dictionnaire  Iconographique  des 
Orchidees"  of  M.  A.  Cogniaux  there  is,  writes 
M.  Ed.  Andre  in  Lf  Ei'vue  Hurticnh',  a  very 
interesting  note  relative  to  the  cultivation  of 
epiphytal  Orchids  in  leaf-mould,  as  practised 
by  M.  de  Langhe  -  Vervaene,  of  Brussels. 
According  to  M.  Cogniaux,  the  plants  culti- 
vated in  this  way  flower  more  freely  than  they 
do  under  other  ways  of  cultivation.  In  order 
properly  to  test  the  virtues  of  leaf-mould  in 
this  connection,  it  is  necessary  the  plants 
should  be  recently  imported.  They  should  be 
placed  in  a  pot  of  prepared  leaf-mould.  A 
stout  slab  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
and  the  plant  is  put  on  a  low  mound  of  earth 
and  the  surface  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
living  Sphagnum.  The  degree  of  moisture 
reciuired  to  keep  the  Sphagnum  always  fresh 
should  be  kept  up  by  watering.  No  other 
kinds  of  vegetation — mosses,  fungi  (micro.scopic 
or  other)  penetrate  the  soil,  and  the  roots  of 
the  (Jrchids  are  enabled  to  diaw  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  mould  without  the  air  getting 
into  the  pot.  The  mould,  which  is  well  rotted, 
is  composed  of  'M  per  cent,  of  Oak  leaves,  1.5 
percent.  Hornbeam,  1.5  per  cent.  Alder,  15  per 
cent.  Ash,  15  per  cent.  Beech,  10  per  cent, 
coarse  sand.  The  proportions  of  each  of  these 
elements  applicable  to  one  or  other  of  the 
species  of  epiphytal  Orchids  now  cultivated  in 
greenhouses  cannot,  however,  be  precisely  laid 
down  ;  experience  will  show.  The  essential 
thing  is  to  locate  the  plant  in  the  position  which 
is  most  suitable  to  its  natural  mode  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  in  watering  to  carefully  avoid  any 
excess  of  moisture  ;  it  is  enough  to  give  the 
superficial  watering  necessary  to  maintain  life 
in  the  Sphagnum.  If  the  leaf-mould  is  well 
drained  success  is  a.ssured. 

*»*  I  should  not  like  to  attempt  the  growing 
of  sub-epiphytal  Orchids  in  what  we  call  leaf- 
mould  in  British  gardens,  but  the  leaf-mould 
(terre  de  Bruyere)  of  the  French  and  Belgian 
gardens  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  a  sub- 
stance in  which  most  plants,  especially  the  peat 


lovers,  or  shall  I  say  lime  haters,  such  as  all 
tho  Kricaccic,  grow  well.  The  luxuriant  manner 
in  which  most  plants  thrive   in  the  continental 
product  is  little  .short  of   wonderful    to  those 
who  SCO  it  employed  for  the  first  time.     1  have 
kuDwn  amateurs  so  enthusiastic  that  they  im- 
ported loaf-mould  from  Belgium  for  Heaths  and 
Azaleas,  and  with  good  results,  though,  broadly 
speaking,  nur  Hampshire  peat  and  Ueigate  .«and 
suiMH    lietter   suited   for  these   plants  as  grown 
under  tho  English  system  of  culture.     It  must 
be  distinctly  understood  that  I)elgian  leaf  niduld 
is  very  ditl'erent  in  many  ways  from  our  Kngli.sh 
product,  and  probably  more  care  and  attention 
are    devoted    by  specialists  to   its  pre[)aration. 
Given  good  and  ample  drainage  and  a  mixture 
of  clean  S])hagnum  Moss,  or  even  a  top  dressing 
only,  as   RI.  Andre  suggests,  I  can  well  under- 
stand that  newly-imported  Orchids,  especially 
INlasdevallias   and    Odontoglossums,    would  <lo 
well  in  the  Belgian  material.    When  at  Moorte- 
lieek  last  spring  I  saw  superb  Odontoglossums 
and   Cypripediums   growing    so   robustly   that 
one  instinctively  asked.    What  is  the    secret  ; 
what  are  the  potent  fertilisers   used  to  obtain 
such  grand  results  '(     M.  Lucien  Linden  turned 
out  a  plant  or  two,  and  apart  from  a  little  extra 
drainage  the  material  in  which  they  were  grow- 
ing looked  like  an  ideal  compost  for  Fuchsias 
rather  than   for   Orchids.     But   I   am   one   of 
those  who  believe  that  if  light,  air,  moisture 
and  beat  are  right,  and  there  is  plenty  of  dif- 
fused light  and  plenty  of  fresh,  pure,  and  clean 
rain-water,    the   actual    compost   employed  for 
Orchids  is  of  secondary  importance.     In  a  word, 
the  compost  is  more  a  vehicle   for  regulating 
the  supply   of   moisture   and  air  to  the  roots 
than  anything  else,  and  for  this  purpose  "  terre 
de  Bruyere ''  is  in  Belgium  as  good,  or  perhaps 
better,  than  anything  else  if  surfaced  with  living 
Sphagnum   in   the   usual   way.      At  the  same 
time,  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  advise  the 
growth  of  any  Orchids  in  English  leaf-mould 
in  English  Orchid  houses,  and  in  the   English 
climate,   because  all  the  factors  are  .so  essen- 
tially different  in  all  ways.    Afterall,  "recently- 
imported  "  Orchids  will  up  to  a  certain  point 
grow  well  in  very  diverse  kinds  of  composts, 
other  factors  being  right,  but  what  most  Orchid 
growers  desire  is  a  compost  that  will  keep  old- 
established  plants  healthy  and  free-flowering  for 
as  long  a  period  as  possible.     For  this  latter 
purpose  nothing   has   so  far  surpassed  fibrous 
peat,  crocks,  and  Sphagnum,  with  the  addition 
or  substitution  of  the  best  loam  fibre  for  some 
of  the   stronger-growing   sub-terrestrial   kinds, 
such  as  Cypripedes,  Cymbidiums,  Phaius,  &C. 
When   we   are   told    that    "the   roots    of    the 
Orchids  are  enabled  to  draw  their  nourishment 
from  the  mould  without  the  air  getting  into  the 
pot,"  one  feels  that  one  of  our  oldest  and  most 
cherished  of  traditions  as  to  Orchid  culture  is 
endangered.     Most  of  our  best  t)rchid  growers 
act  so  as  to  encourage  the  free  aeration  of  the 
compost  in  which  most  Orchids  are  grown — the 
raft,   the   block,   the    perforated  pot,    and  the 
teak     wood   basket   all   favour    this   idea,    and 
experience  shows  pretty  plainly  that  the  idea  is 
correct,    as   measured  by   the   generally    good 
results  obtained. 

At  the  same  time,  having  seen  the  almost 
equally  good  results  obtained  with  <  )rchids  and 
other  rare  plants  as  grown  in  the  peculiar  leaf- 
mould  of  France  and  Belgium,  I  would  bespeak  a 
fair  and  impartial  hearing  of  M.  Andre's  point  of 
view.  We  in  England  succeed  in  one  way  and 
our  French  and  Belgian  friends  attain  their 
results  by  difl'erent  means  ;  and  both  have  to  do 
their  best  with  the  climate  and  materials  with 
which  they  have  to  deal.  As  M.  Andre  himself 
says,   no  precise  rules  can   be  laid  down,  but 


"  experience   will  show  "  what   is  best  to   do 
under  different  conditions. 

F.  W.  BniBiDGE. 


Dendrobium  superbiens.  —  Like  several 
others  of  tho  Australian  section  this  Dendrobo 
is  not  always  a  success  under  cultivation,  but 
when  well  done  it  is  certainly  a  beautiful  Orchid. 
It  varies  considerably,  some  of  the  better  forms 
ranking  among  the  finest  of  Dendrobiums  and 
being  distinct  in  colour.  Plenty  of  warmth  while 
growing  and  a  thorough  ripening  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  necessary,  and,  if  this  can  be  arranged, 
the  plants  always  start  more  freely  and  flower 
more  profusely  when  they  take  a  good  rest  in 
early  summer. 

Cypripedium  Allenianum  superbum. — 
This  is  a  remarkably  fine  hyVjrid,  and  a  twin- 
flowered  spike  I  recently  noted  shows  what  a 
beauty  it  will  be  when  it  becomes  better  known 
and  more  plentiful.  The  raisers  of  such  hybrids 
render  a  good  service  to  horticulture.  The  kind 
referred  to  is  across  between  C.  Spicerianum  and 
C.  Curtisi.  It  has  a  splendid  dorsal  sepal  not 
uidike  that  of  the  former,  the  petals  and  pouch 
of  various  tints  of  green  and  brown.  No  doubt  it 
will  be  freely  propagated,  and  it  should  eventu- 
ally become  a  very  popular  kind. — H. 

Miltonia  Peetersiana. — I  noted  this  uncom- 
mon hybrid  in  flower  recently  in  Mr.  R.  I 
Measures'  collection  at  Camberwell.  Its  reputed 
parents  are  M.  spectabilis  Moreliana  and  M.  Reg- 
nelli,  and  not  only  are  the  flowers  intermediate 
in  form,  but  the  growth  of  the  plant  also  shows 
signs  of  each  parent.  From  M.  Regnelli  it  gets 
the  bright  purple  disc  to  the  lip,  while  the  colour 
of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  a  vinous  purple  more 
like  that  of  the  Moreliana  types  of  M.  spectaV)ilis. 
The  plant  was  exhibited  last  year  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  when  it  was  given  an  award  of  merit  by  the 
Orchid  committee.  It  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  list  of  Miltonias,  as  the  flowers  are  neat  and 
pretty,  the  plant  apparently  free-flowering  and  of 
healthy  growth.  Probably  it  will  thrive  well  if 
treated  as  advised  for  M.  spectabilis,  that  is  given 
a  thin,  well-drained  compost,  an  intermediate  tem- 
jjerature,  with  shade  from  the  brightest  sunlight 
only. — H. 

Cattleya  Maroni. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  charming  hybrid  Cattleyas  that  have 
ever  been  raised.  It  is  the  result  of  crossing  C. 
velutina  and  C.  Dowiana  aurea,  traces  of  both 
parents  being  apparent  in  every  portion  of  the 
flower.  The  sepals,  each  upwards  of  3  inches  in 
length  and  over  an  inch  in  breadth,  are  yellow, 
suflused  with  a  bronzy  shade  of  brown  ;  the 
petals  similar  in  length,  of  fine  form  and  sub- 
stance, bright  yellow,  suffused  with  a  bronzy 
shade  and  veined  with  a  purplish  hue.  The  front 
lobe  of  the  spoon-shaped  lip  is  yellow,  heavily 
suffused  in  the  centre  with  rose-purple,  and  pro- 
minently veined  crimson.  The  front  of  the  throat 
is  rich  yellow,  mottled  with  purple  ;  the  small 
side  lobes  rose  with  numerous  yellow  lines.  It 
was  raised  by  M.  Ch.  Maron,  Horticulteur,  .'S,  Rue 
de  Montgeron,  Brunoy,  France,  while  he  was  gar- 
dener to  M.  Fournier  at  Versailles,  where  he  was 
most  successful  in  the  raising  of  seedling  Orchids, 
especially  Cattleyas.  Such  fine  varieties  as  Cat- 
tleya Andreana,  C.  Fernand  Denis,  Ltelio-C.  Lady 
Wigan,  and  other  varieties,  which  have  been  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  The  Garden,  were  raised 
by  him. — C. 

Epidendrum  radicans.  —  This  useful  and 
bright-flowering  Epidendrum  has  but  one  fault, 
and  that  is  its  rather  rambhng  habit.  This 
renders  the  use  of  some  support  necessary,  but, 
this  provided,  it  is  a  very  free  and  beautiful  plant 
that  all  cultivators  should  grow.  It  has  been 
freely  used  by  hybrid  isers,  and  its  progeny  is  in 
every  case  I  know  bright  and  beautiful  plants. 
The  first  and  perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  is 
E.  O'Brienianum,  this  having  E.  evectum  for  its 
other  parent,  while  hardly  less  known  is  the 
bright  little  Epiphronitis  Veitchi,  obtained  by 
crossing  this  species  with  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora.      Several   others    have    been  raised  since 
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these,  and  doubtless  as  time  goes  on  we  shall  see 
many  of  our  best  Cattleyas  and  La-lias  crossed 
with  it,  these  having  already  been  used  as  seed- 
bearing  parents  with  effective  results.  It  comes 
from  South  Mexico,  and  is  one  of  the  introduc- 
tions of  Mr.  G.  UreSkinner.  Under  cultivation 
it  delights  in  a  fresh,  moist  atmosphere  with 
abundance  of  air  moving  about  it  and  not  too 
high  a  temperature.  Where  the  little  stem-roots 
have  the  chance  of  rooting  into  whatever  is  used 
for  the  support  of  the  plant,  stronger  growth 
results.  But  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
especially  if  the  base  is  planted  in  a  good  com- 
post and  kept  in  order.  The  blossoms  are  very 
bright  red  with  an  orange  centre,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  small  terminal  corymbs. — H. 

Angrsecum  bilobum  Kirki.— If  the  flowers 
I  have  noted  as  this  variety  for  several  years  are 
true,  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  it  was  ever  given 
varietal  rank,  for  I  have  noticed  but  little  differ- 
ence in  the  two,  and  if  anything  the  typical  plant 
is  the  better.  The  flowers  are  small,  pure  white 
in  front,  the  spur  of  the  lip  tipped  with  orange, 
and  they  are  produced  freely  upon  spikes  contain- 
ing about  half  a  dozen.  It  is  a  pretty  plant  when 
well  grown,  and  for  its  culture  requires  a  warm 
moist  house,  with  ample  light.  Grown  in  small 
baskets  or  pans  suspended  from  the  roof  it  has  a 
pretty  effect  when  in  flower.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  the  west,  and  the  variety  the  east  coast 
of  Africa. — H.  R. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Polygonum  capitatum. — This  very  pretty 
species  is  a  most  continuous  bloomer  and  one  of  tlie 
most  suitable  for  the  rock  garden,  where  it  blossoms 
as  profusely  as  ever.  The  plant  has  never  ceased 
flowering  for  many  weeks  and  the  singular  little  heads 
are  very  attractive  in  a  mass. 

Rosa  indica  sanguinea.  —  Masses  of  this 
richly  coloured  Rose  are  still  g;iy  with  almost  endless 
buds  and  many  expanded  blossoms,  the  former  espe- 
cially rich  and  well  coloured,  and,  owing  to  the  les- 
sened sunlight  and  heat,  they  remain  long  in  the 
hud  stage.  It  should  be  more  freely  employed  be- 
cause of  its  abundant  and  long-continued  flowering. 

Begonia  President  Carnot. — This  free-grow- 
ing variety  is  valuable  for  late  autumn  flowering,  and, 
though  not  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  point  of  colour, 
is  suthciently  attractive  and  free-blooming  to  merit 
general  approval.  In  the  manner  of  gi'owth  and 
flowering  it  bears  comparison  with  B.  coccinea.  The 
blooms,  however,  are  less  brilliant  than  in  that 
epeciea. 

Brymphaea  Lotus  rubra. — Among  the  tropical 
or  sub-tropical  aquatics  this  is  a  most  desirable  kind, 
and  one  that  pleases  when  in  flower  by  reason  of  its 
colour  and  also  the  size  of  the  blossoms.  The  variety, 
too,  is  rather  free  flowering,  and  where  blooms  of  this 
character  are  especially  valued,  this  one  at  least 
should  always  be  grown  where  a  stove  temperature 
can  be  maintained. 

Funkia  subcordata.— I  am  surprised  to  learn 
that  J.  H.  W.  Thomas,  Belmont,  Co.  Cai'low,  has 
failed  to  flower  Funkia  subcordata  grandiflora  out  of 
doors.  It  seems  quite  established  in  a  sunny  part  of 
the  rock  garden  here,  and  has  bloomed  well  both  this 
season  and  last.  The  winter  of  1897-98  was  certainly 
very  mild,  but  I  find  a  covering  of  ashes  qmte  suffi- 
cient protection  for  it. — M.  KiNGSLEY,  Bourne 
Orchard,  Hertford. 

Momordica  cocMnchinensls. — This  hrilhant 
fruiting  climber  may  now  be  seen  in  the  stove  aquatic 
house  at  Kew  bearing  several  large  highly  coloured 
fruits.  In  shape  the  fruits  are  roundish  ovate,  of  the 
size  of  a  large  Melon,  and  thickly  studded  over  the 
entire  surface  with  rather  blunt-pointed  prickles  or 
spines  each  nearly,  or  quite,  half  an  inch  in  length.  The 
fruits  are  conspicuous  by  the  rich  red-vermilion  colour 
of  the  exterior,  the  spines  being  also  of  the  same 
vivid  colour. 

Hedychium  flavescens.  —  The  beautiful 
primrose  tint  in  the  flowers  of  this  species  affords 
a  most  pleasing  and  welcome  variety  among  these 
moisture-loving  plants  of  the  tropics  ;  and  not 
only  welcome  in  point  of  colour,  for  the  fragrance  is 
also  unique,  that  from  a  spike  or  two  naturally. 


however,  containing  a  larger  number  of  individual 
flowers,  being  sufhcient  to  pervade  quite  a  large 
space.  Vigorous  and  quick-growing  by  nature, 
these  plants  are  best  suited  when  the  proper  con- 
ditions of  heat  and  moisture  are  given.  Given 
these,  the  details  of  culture  are  simple. 

Erica  vag'ans  alba.— The  white  Cornish 
Heath  has  been  in  bloom  here  for  an  unusually 
long  time,  and  to-day  (November  14)  is  still  giving 
a  good  display  of  flowers  on  the  summit  of  the 
rock  garden.  Left  undisturbed  for  several  years 
a  plant  soon  grows  to  large  dimensions,  and  even 
when  out  of  flower  its  evergreen  foliage  is 
pretty.  The  hardy  Heaths  have  often  been  com- 
mended in  The  Garden,  and  the  coloured  plate 
which  recently  appeared  cannot  fail  to  bring  them 
under  the  notice  of  growers  of  hardy  plants  who 
have  overlooked  their  beauties. — S.  Arnott. 

Androsace  lanuginosa. — Although  Novem- 
ber has  now  half  run  its  course,  the  silky-leaved 
Rock  .Jasmine  is  still  in  flower,  giving  a  welcome 
feature  with  its  silvery  silken  foliage  and  its 
pretty  flowers.  It  has  been  frequently  mentioned 
in  these  columns,  but  one  can  hardly  over-praise 
it  because  of  its  prolonged  period  of  bloom.  Such 
flowers  are  very  precious  in  our  rock  gardens 
because  of  the  pleasure  they  give  for  so  long  a 
time.  I  do  not  find  the  variety  Leichtlini  possess 
this  quality  to  the  same  degree.  Pretty  though 
it  is,  it  lasts  a  much  shorter  time  in  flower. — S. 
Arnott. 

Benthamia  fragifera  in  fruit.— I  am  send- 
ing a  few  fruits  of  Benthamia  fragifera  from  a 
tree  growing  here  on  a  south  wall.  The  tree  is 
15  feet  high  and  about  as  much  through.  There 
were  two  trees  here  until  the  hard  winter  of 
1894-95,  when  one  was  killed  and  the  present  one 
much  injured.  It  has  not  fruited  since  until  this 
year.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  fruit  so 
well  before  or  the  fruit  so  fine.  The  birds  have 
started  eating  the  fruit  and  I  fear  will  soon  clear 
it.— James  Webber,  DunsUr  Castle  Gurdem, 
Somer.<et. 

*»*  The  largest  and  most  beautifully  coloured 
fruits  of  this  shrub  we  have  seen. — Ed. 

Crocus  longiflorus. — Dull  days  and  leaden 
skies  do  not  suit  the  Crocus  well.  It  is  seen  at 
its  best  on  bright  days — never  too  plentiful  in 
November.  Yet  patches  of  some  of  the  Crocuses 
even  if  unopened  look,  if  not  gaj,  at  least  cheer- 
ful among  the  Saxifrages  and  other  dwarf  plants 
in  the  rock  garden.  One  of  the  brightest  of  these 
in  this  state  is  the  old  Crocus  longiflorus,  which  is 
cheap  enough  to  be  planted  freely  where  others 
can  only  be  planted  in  ones  or  twos.  It  increases 
fairly  rapidly,  too,  so  that  one  can  soon  have  nice 
patches  from  a  few  corms.  The  bright  lilac 
flowers  please  everyone  at  any  time,  but  the 
pleasure  is  increased  should  a  sunny  day  come 
when  the  flowers  expand  and  entice  the  few 
adventurous  bees  which  have  dared  the  weather 
to  scramble  among  the  Crocus  cups.  A  sunny, 
sheltered  position  in  light  soil  suits  this  Crocus 
well. — S.  Arnott. 

Border  Chrysanthemums  at  Kew. — Near 
the  Victoria  Gate  entrance  to  the  Kew  Gardens 
may  now  be  seen  the  remnants  of  a  very  fine  dis- 
play of  border  Chrysanthemums.  Some  of  these 
are  not  usually  planted  out,  and  are,  therefore, 
deserving  of  notice.  Of  this  portion  the  besb  is 
a  very  old  kind — Gloria  Mundi — a  variety  well 
known,  and  in  its  day  justly  esteemed  for  its 
very  fine  colour.  It  is  barely  3  feet  high  and 
incurved,  the  colour  rich  golden-yellow.  Mrs. 
A.  Le  Moult  is  a  single-flowered  variety  of  a 
crimson-amaranth  shade,  2  feet.  Mary  Ander- 
son, another  single,  2J  feet,  white  and  lilac  ;  and 
Miss  Rose,  single,  about  20  inches,  with  a  per- 
fect mass  of  its  rosy  lilac  blossoms,  are  very  showy. 
Other  kinds  used  are  Harvest  Home,  2i  feet  ; 
President,  amaranth,  3  feet ;  Golden  St.  Thais, 
2  feet,  of  good  colour,  but  not  so  effective  as 
Gloria  Mundi.  These  with  General  Hawkes,  G. 
Wermig,  and  Fred  Maronet  were  all  disposed  in 
large  wedge-shaped  blocks  around  a  circular  bed. 
A  few  kinds  were  past,  and  among  them  the 
two  last  named.    The  remainder,  however,  were 


good  save  Sylphide,  a  yellow  which  is  too  late,  as 
it  was  only  opening  in  the  early  days  of  Novem- 
ber, too  late  for  ensuring  a  good  display  in  ordi- 
nary seasons. — E.  J. 

Luculia  gratissima.— "C.  N.,"  writing  of 
this  plant  in  your  issue  of  November  12,  says, 
"when  the  bloom  -  trusses  are  expanding  in 
spring."  Here  there  are  four  plants,  which  may 
almost  be  called  small  trees,  of  L.  gratissima 
reaching  ([uite  to  thereof  of  the  conservatory,  but 
they  are  beginning  to  flower  now,  and  I  have  a 
note  that  last  year  they  were  in  their  fullest 
beauty  on  December  12,  when  all  the  trees  were 
covered  with  the  large  Hydrangea-like  trusses  of 
bloom  and  lighting  up  the  conservatory  at  the 
darkest  time  of  the  year.  By  the  new  year  the 
flowering  period  is  almost  past,  and  they  are  then 
soon  after  cut  back  to  mere  poles  to  repeat  the 
flowering  process  next  winter.  Does  L.  gra- 
tissima usually  bloom  in  spring?  Here  I  find  it 
most  valuable  in  aff'ording  abundance  of  sweet- 
smelling  cut  flowers  at  the  dullest  time  of  the 
year.  The  trusses  will  not  travel,  but  if  taken 
at  once  from  the  conservatory  and  placed  loosely 
in  bowls  of  water  they  last  two  or  three  days,  and 
are  very  fragrant  at  first. — Sherborne. 

Crinum  Moorei This  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  genus,  or  at  least  that  section  of  it 
having  any  pretentions  to  hardiness.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  hardy  in  very  favoured  positions,  or 
where  special  attention  is  given  to  a  few  such 
things  that  may  be  flowered  in  the  open  by  such 
means.  Such  opportunity,  however,  is  always 
offered  where  large  glass  structures  exist,  and 
here  on  the  northern  side,  by  reason  of  the  uni- 
formity of  the  conditions  existing,  such  plants  are 
usually  a  success.  On  the  southern  side  of  such 
a  building  there  is  a  danger  of  the  subjects  start- 
ing too  early  and  being  checked  by  spring  frosts. 
This,  however,  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  this 
plant,  which  under  these  conditions  is  capable  of 
making  a  really  fine  display  in  the  open,  the 
stout,  almost  massive  scapes  reaching  fully  3  feet 
high  and  bearing  numbers  of  the  handsome 
drooping  flowers,  the  latter  white,  heavily  tinted 
with  rose-pink.  The  vigorous  nature  of  the  plant, 
however,  requires  a  good  as  well  as  deep  soil. 
Equally  good  is  the  plant  when  grown  in  the 
conservatory  or  cool  greenhouse,  wbere  it  should 
either  be  grown  in  tubs  or  planted  out.  If  grown 
in  pots,  these  should  be  strongly  banded  with 
hoops  of  iron  to  prevent  the  bursting  so  common 
with  such  free  rooting  subjects. 

Dianthus    superbus    var.    sinensis. — The 

variety  here  named  is  calculated  to  enhance  the 
value  of  one  of  the  most  free-flowering  species  of 
Pinks,  viz.,  D.  superbus,  a  kind  long  known  to 
the  cultivator  of  hardy  flowers.  The  flowers  of 
the  newcomer  have  quite  a  new  and  distinct 
shade  of  colour,  which  may  be  described  as  a 
purplish  mauve  hue.  The  variety  is  wonderfully 
free  flowering,  singularly  delicate  and  pleasing  in 
its  delightful  fragrance,  and  not  less  beautiful  in  the 
heavily  fringed  character  of  the  flowers.  Plants 
of  this  beautiful  fringed  Pink  have  flowered  this 
season  at  Kew,  where  in  sandy  soil  it  has  reached 
more  than  2  feet  high,  and  owing  to  the  much- 
branched  character  of  the  inflorescence,  is  remark- 
able for  the  great  profusion  of  its  flowers.  In 
these  respects  it  resembles  some  other  species  of 
the  same  genus,  which  flower  so  abundantly  in 
lowland  gardens  as  to  rarely  survive  the  flower- 
ing unless  special  means  be  taken  to  obviate  this. 
Doubtless,  however,  under  certain  conditions  of 
culture  plenty  of  seed  will  be  forthcoming  ;  this, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  case  at  Kew,  for  this 
year  at  least.  The  conditions  best  calculated  to 
ensure  a  crop  of  seed  will  be  by  treating  the  plant 
as  a  biennial,  raising  the  plants  in  June  or  July, 
and,  when  planted  out,  not  permitting  them  to 
flower  at  all  in  the  first  year.  By  thus  deferring 
their  flowering  period  a  stronger  tuft  would  be 
secured  and  probably  an  early  flowering  the  year 
following,  and  in  turn  the  chances  of  a  good  crop 
of  seed  ripening  earlier.  These  fringed  Pinks  are 
usually  most  secure  when  the  plants  are  grown  in 
a  comparatively  poor  soil. 
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STRATHFIELDSAVK. 
Stkatiikiei.dsayk,  tho  Hampshire  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  lies  on  the  high  road 
about  midway  between  Basingstoke  and  Read- 
in",  in  lierks.  It  is  al)iiut  a  mile  from  Ileck- 
titUd  Place,  six  from  Winchtiekl,  and  three  from 
Mortimer,  on  the  Reading  and  Basingstoke  line. 
It  stands  in  a  valley  and  beside  a  stream,  for 
tho  river  Loddon  Hows  along  in  front  of  the 
mansion  at  a  few  hundred  yards  distance,  and, 
broadening  out  just  there,  presents  tine  oppor- 
tunities for  water  gardening,  such  as  is  now 
so  popular.  Tho  illustration  which  shows  the 
mansion  front  and  the  parterre  flower  garden 
exhibits  in  a  maiked  degree  that  characteristic 
homeliness  which  differentiates  it  so  much  from 
architects'  gardens.  The  parterre  garden  may 
be  formal,  as  all  such  gardens  more  or  less  are, 
but  every  efl'ort  is  made  in  the  planting, 
whether  in  summer  or  winter,  to  deprive  it  of 


Lilies,  indeed  llowers  in  rich  luxuriance,  wliilst 
other  beds  or  masses  of  shrubs  or  ordinary 
hardy  or  tender  plants  till  the  intervening 
space.  Tho  two  very  tine  Araucarias  seen  ni 
the  picture  are  but  duplicates  of  others  at  tho 
corresponding  end  of  the  garden.  ! 

.Strathtieldsayo  is  very  rich  in  ncjlile  trees, 
especially  conifers.  The  grand  specimen  of 
Wellingtonia  planted  by  a  former  duchess  is 
without  exception  one  of  tho  tallest  and  noblest 
in  the  land.  Possilily  it  has  no  equal.  There 
is  also  a  grand  companion  tree  in  a  I'icea  Nord- 
manniana,  which  is  of  its  kind  perfect.  But 
there  are  many  others,  for  the  rich  alluvial  soil 
of  the  Loddon  valley  seems  to  suit  these  trees 
remarkably  well.  Many  noble  trees  are  found 
that  are  far  from  common.  Whilst  the  entire 
area  of  pleasure-grounds  is  very  extensive,  the 
whole  is  well  kept  and  cared  for.  A  very  inter- 
esting feature  is  seen  in  the  broad  noble 
avenue  of  Yews  that  leads  to  the  mansion,  as  1 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  HOME 
DECORATION. 
Despite  all  that  has  been  or  can  bo  said 
against  the  growth  of  large,  well-developed 
flowers  otherwise  than  for  exhibition,  there  is 
no  question  about  their  beauty  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  But  some  of  the  famous  exhibi- 
tion kinds  are  absolutely  useless  for  decoration. 
I  do  not  grow  for  exhibition,  but  I  like  to  have 
flowers  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  to  this  end 
cultivate  those  that  look  as  well  on  the  plants 
as  they  do  on  the  show-boards,  or  rather  look 
much  better.  As  I  anticipated  some  weeks  ago, 
my  flowers  are  well  up  to  time  and  of  better 
(quality  than  usual,  and  this  shows  that  the 
season  has  been  not  altogether  a  bad  one, 
though,  as  my  neighbour  BIr.  Tallack  points 
out,   insects  of  all  kinds  have  been  abundant 
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The  terrace  ijarden  at  Strathfieldsaye,  Hants.    From  a  photoijraph  hij  Mr.  F.  ilason-Good. 


that  defect  and  to  avoid  flatness.  In  the  summer 
the  majority  of  the  beds  are  planted  in  the  now 
much  accepted  mi.xed  fashion,  so  that  whilst  no 
special  colour  or  plant  stands  out  markedly, 
there  is  a  pleasing  blending  of  colour  and  of 
form  of  growth  that  renders  the  beds  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  These  are  grouped  on  diverse 
levels  to  accommodate  the  natural  fall  of  the 
land  towards  the  river.  The  flower  garden, 
though  described  as  "terrace,"  is,  as  the 
illustration  shows,  void  of  balustrades,  gravel 
walks,  and  other  not  always  pleasing  garden 
features.  The  flowers  rise  out  of  rich  green 
turf.  Somewhat  remote  from  the  house,  and  in 
the  midst  of  belts  of  lofty  trees  and  shrubs,  is 
a  more  modest  flower  garden,  of  which  one  end 
is  presented  on  page  407.  Here,  where  lofty 
masses  of  shrubs  shut  out  all  else,  the  flowers 
constitute  a  primary  feature.  The  two  ends  of 
this  garden  are  of  circus  ff)rm,  and  pach  has 
beds  tilled  in  summer  with  Begonias,  Fuchsias, 


also  is  another  in  the  fine  avenue  of  Welling- 
tonias  planted  within  the  park  beside  the 
entrance  road  from  Heckfield  Common,  where 
in  all  its  solitary  grandeur  stands  on  a  lofty 
column  a  statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
founder  of  Strathfieldsaye,  the  famous  Iron 
Duke. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  departments  are  both 
extensive  and  well  cared  for.  The  walled  gar- 
dens with  long  ranges  of  glass  oft'er  to  a  gardener 
much  the  severest  tests  of  his  ability,  and  at 
Strathfieldsaye  they  well  come  out  of  the  ordeal. 
About  in  the  borders,  however,  flowers  are 
largely  grown.  Carnations  especially  being 
grown  in  thousands,  as  also  are  hardy  flowers 
of  many  descriptions.  Great  attention  is  given 
to  early  spring  flowers,  also  to  the  flower  beds, 
and  the  preparation  of  these  occupies  much 
space  and  labour.  The  Chrysanthemum  is  a 
prominent  feature,  and  many  hundreds  are 
grown  in  pots.  A.  D. 


and  active,  and  the  leaf-rust  has  been  far  too 
much  in  evidence.  White  varieties  are'always 
in  demand  and  always  admired,  and  there  are 
many  good  ones.  INIme.  Carnot  is  an  exhibition 
kind  pure  and  simple,  and  though  I  have  grown 
it  since  its  introduction,  I  have  never  liked  it, 
and  shall  discard  it  altogether  this  year.  Mutual 
Friend  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  Chrysanthe- 
mums ever  sent  out,  and  one  cannot  but  wish 
it  had  a  little  better  constitution.  It  will 
throw  four  or  five  splendid  flowers  from  a  plant 
in  a  9-inch  pot,  but  the  foliage  is  apt  to  sufl'er 
unless  very  carefully  grown,  and  for  the  ])ur- 
pose  indicated  one  wants  every  leaf  good 
down  to  the  pots.  According  to  mj'  experience, 
tliis  variety  should  be  struck  fairly  early,  say 
about  the  middle  of  December,  and  cut  down 
in  April.  Take  up  three  or  four  shoots,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  plant,  and  allow 
one  flower  to  eacli  shoot.  Emily  Silsbury  is  a 
very  fine  white  kind,  rather  too  early  in  most 
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seasons,  though  not  far  out  this  year.  It  is  a 
good  grower  and  will  finish  at  least  a  half-dozen 
fine  flowers  on  a  plant.  Miss  Elsie  Teichmann 
is  one  of  the  finest  whites,  the  flowers  with 
broad  curling  florets,  and  the  habit  dwarf.  As 
it  retains  its  foliage  to  the  base  it  is  one  of  the 
very  best  for  decoration.  The  old  Elaine  and 
Mile.  Lacroix  are  chaste  and  beautiful  kinds 
still  worth  a  place.  Among  yellows  none  is 
more  beautiful  than  Edith  Tabor,  the  long 
beautiful  florets  being  very  elegant,  but  the 
tall,  spindly  habit  spoils  it.  The  well-known 
Pho-bus  is  good  for  decoration,  so  is  Mons. 
Pankoucke,  one  of  the  finest  of  exhibition  kinds. 
Lago  IMaggiore  I  have  not  grown,  but  intend 
to  ;  I  saw  it  recently  at  Livermere,  and  Mr. 
Tallack  thinks  highly  of  it.  Leaving  out  the 
Viviand  Morel  section,  of  which  all  are  good, 
but  especially  Chas.  Davis,  I  will  at  the  risk  of 
being  tedious  mention  one  or  two  others  that 
are  excellent  for  decoration.  Mme.  Marie 
Ricoud  is  good  in  every  way.  Eda  Prass  is 
unrivalled  in  its  soft  tinting,  though  perhaps 
a  little  stitt'.  Dorothy  Seward  is  a  pretty  bronze 
chat  should  be  taken  earlier  than  most  to  allow 
the  large  blooms  time  for  their  full  development. 
G.  0.  Schwabe  is  one  of  the  finest  ;  always  j 
leaved  well  down  if  carefully  grown,  and  the 
flowejs  sit  on  quite  a  cushion  of  foliage.  John 
Seward  and  C.  Shrimpton  are  of  the  best  in 
their  resjiective  colours,  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Shea  is  a  refined  and  pretty  flower.  Inter- 
national, much  as  it  has  been  decried,  is  a  large 
handsome  flower  when  at  its  best,  and  Thomas 
Wilkins  is  a  fine  free  doer  that  should  be 
grown  by  everybody.  To  those  who  want 
jjerfect  flowers  quite  up  to  exhibition  standard 
without  enlarging  their  collection  by  taking  up 
all  the  new  varieties  as  they  come  out,  I  can 
recommend  the  above. 

Respecting  leaf  rust,  there  is  not,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  any  advantage  in  making  the  house 
smell  like  a  gasworks  by  using  sulphide  of 
potassium  about  the  plants.  Any  ordinary 
insecticide  will  prevent  the  spores  flying  about 
where  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  them. 
A  more  likely  means  of  preventing  its  spread- 
ing would  seem  to  be  syringing  the  bases 
of  the  plants  and  young  shoots  with  a  half 
ounce  to  the  gallon  solution,  and  clearing  away 
to  the  fire  all  the  old  stems  and  foliage  as 
soon  as  possible.  Wherever  sulphide  is  used, 
great  care  is  necessary  that  it  does  not  reach 
white  lead  paint  in  the  house,  or  black,  un- 
sightly spots  will  result.  Suffolk. 


Lady  Byron,  Miss  Nellie  Pookett,  Mme.  Made- 
line Expulson,  and  M.  Louis  R'my  are  con- 
stantly being  met  with  this  season,  as  also  are 
Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Emily  Silsbury,  and  one  or  two 
others  equally  well  known.  Although  it  met 
with  little  recognition  at  the  floral  committee  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  very  pure  paper-white 
sport  from  Reine  d'Angleterre  called  Miss  Mary 
Leschelles  is  deserving  of  some  attention,  and  will 
be  acceptable  to  many  growers,  and  that  Jane 
Molyneux,  shown  at  the  same  meeting,  if  not  of 
the  same  purity  of  tint,  is  also  destined  to  occupy 
a  prominent  position  next  season.  Others,  like 
Abbi^  Broason,  Dr.  Noel  Martin,  Marie  Calvat, 
Mrs.  Bissett,  Fee  du  Champsaur,  Mme.  Frederic 
Daupias,  and  BeautS  Gronobloise  are  less  well 
known  than  the  preceding,  bat  have  been  seen  in 
fairly  promising  form.  C.  H.  P. 


NEW  WHITE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Elaine,  Fair  Maid  of 
Ouernsey  and  Lady  Selborne  we  have  been  adding 
to  the  list  of  fine  white  Chrysanthemums,  and  it 
seems  doubtful  if  we  shall  ever  surpass  Mme. 
Carnot  as  a  flower,  although  long  experience  only 
tends  to  prove  that  in  Chrysanthemum  matters  it 
is  never  safe  to  prophesy,  for  it  is  always  the 
unexpected  that  happens. 

In  late  years  there  have  certainly  been  some 
very  grand  additions  to  the  many  fine  white  Chry- 
santhemums in  cultivation,  some  of  which,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  passed  away  from  the  show 
boards,  but  are  carefully  preserved  for  other 
purposes  by  growers  whose  object  is  more  to 
make  an  effective  display,  like  those  we  see  at 
the  parks,  than  to  grow  solely  for  exhibition. 
Mile.  Therese  Rey,  Baronne  Ad.  de  Rothschild, 
Souvenir  de  Petite  Ami  and  Mrs.  J.  Lewis, 
which  was  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  last  season, 
aie  all  fairly  well  known,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  such  varied  forms  and  shades  of  white 
as  are  to  be  found  in  Mme.  Gustave  Henry,  Mile. 
M.  A.  de  Galbert,  Antoinette,  Mile.  Lucie  Faure, 
Mme.  Ferlat,  all  of  M.  Calvat's  raising,  and  all 
more  or  less  good.     Simplicity,  Mutual  Friend, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  SWANLEY. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  have  usually  a 
very  large  and  interesting  collection  of  Chrysan- 
themums, and  this  year's  display  is  in  no  way 
below  the  average  both  for  quantity  and  quality. 
The  major  portion  of  the  Swanley  novelties  is 
housed  in  a  large  span-roofed  greenhouse  and  is 
effectively  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  blooms  off  to  the  best  advantage.  Here,  as  at 
most  of  the  trade  displays,  novelties  may  be  seen 
in  abundance.  The  once  well-known  raiser,  M. 
Simon  Dc51aux,  is  represented  by  a  set  of  curiously 
striped  and  spotted  varieties,  which,  although 
somewhat  novel,  are  by  no  means  likely  to  excite 
much  admiration  by  the  ordinary  English  grower 
for  cut  blooms  who  still  requires  the  heaviest  and 
largest  blooms  that  it  is  possible  to  get  for  his 
purpose,  and  it  is  largely  upon  the  requirements 
of  such  customers  as  these  that  the  trade  of  the 
importer  depends  in  these  days.  Several  other 
of  the  French  raisers  are  well  represented. 
Very  pretty  indeed,  in  some  cases  absolutely 
charming,  novelties  may  be  discovered  amongst 
the  new  things  of  1898,  but  their  merits  in  this 
respect  are  overshadowed  by  their  want  of  size, 
and  therefore  they  will  hardly  be  noticed  by  most 
of  the  big  bloom  admirers  whose  name  is  legion, 
and  whose  opinions  seem  to  be  final  in  adjudicat- 
ing upon  the  novelties  of  the  season.  Of  late 
years  M.  Ernest  Cal\  at  has  made  rapid  strides  in 
the  supplying  of  such  new  Chrysanthemums  as 
are  now  "fashionable,  so  much  so  that  there  is 
hardly  anyone  of  his  fellow-countrymen  that 
seems  able  to  compete  with  him.  Many  of  his 
flowers  occupy,  and  will  undoubtedly  continue 
to  occupy,  a  foremost  position  on  the  show- 
boards,  and  those  of  this  season  form  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Among  recent  novelties 
from  this  raiser,  Messrs.  Cannell  have  on  view 
M.  Fatzer,  a  very  large,  dee[>l}-  built  Japanese 
incurved,  close  and  compact  and  solid,  colour 
rich  golden  yellow.  Topaze  Orientale  is  a  lovely 
pale  yellow  incurved,  of  fine  form,  deep  and 
regular  in  shape.  Mile.  M.  Expulson,  a  large 
white  Souvenir  de  Holmes,  is  bright  brick-red 
tinted  and  tipped  with  gold.  In  very  rich  shades 
of  colour,  Mme.  Rob.  de  Massy  is  of  a  deep  vel- 
vety purple  with  silvery  reverse,  a  Japanese, 
large  and  deep  in  form.  Le  Grand  Dragon,  a  fine 
Japanese  of  deep  golden  3'ellow,  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  floral  committee's  report.  M^lusine,  very 
long  drooping  florets,  white,  shaded  purple,  is 
big  and  deep.  Sardou  is  not  large  for  an  incurv- 
ing Japanese  ;  it  has  grooved  florets  of  a  reddish 
shade  inside  with  reverse  of  gold.  A  fine  yellow 
is  to  be  found  in  Tatiana,  which  has  long,  droop- 
ing, narrow  florets,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  shade  of 
golden  canary  yellow.  This  promises  to  be  quite 
an  acquisition.  Iserette,  golden  bronze  ;  Presi- 
dent Nonin,  Australian  Gold,  Beaute  Grenobloise, 
white  ;  Congres  de  Bourges,  Mme.  Ferlat,  N.C.S. 
Jubilee,  a  fine  pale  silvery  pink  ;  M.  Massange  de 
Louvrex,  yellow  ;  and  the  pecuhar  green  Mme. 
Ed.  Roger  are  all  a  season  older  than  the  pre- 
ceding, but  by  no  means  the  worse  on  that  score. 
General  Paquii-  is  a  very  fine  new  yellow  Japanese, 


and  from  the  same  set  comes  Marie  Calvat,  a  big 
white  Japanese,  slightly  tinted.  There  are  many 
other  \'arieties  from  this  source,  but  we  have  said 
enough  to  give  an  indication  of  their  merits. 

From  other  Continental  sources  a  special  note 
should  be  made  of  the  white  sport  from  Mrs.  C. 
Harman-Payne  called  M.  Louis  Remy,  the  colour 
of  which  this  year  appears  to  be  purer  and  better 
than  when  we  saw  it  last.  Mme.  La  Colonel  Ger- 
mer  Durand  is  white,  lined  and  streaked  purple, 
and  Mme.  W.  J.  Budde,  rather  prettier  than  the 
preceding,  a  Japanese  with  long  drooping  florets, 
colour  white,  streaked  rosy  purple.  Globe  d'Or 
and  Triomphe  d'Eve  are  two  of  the  old  incurved 
type,  and  are  fairly  well  known.  Eraile  Nonin 
belongs  to  the  same  section,  and  is  of  a  deep 
golden  chestnut  and  distinct.  Mme.  Berlat  is  a 
Japanese  incurved,  very  full  and  double,  with 
narrow  grooved  florets  ;  colour  deep  silvery  lilac- 
pink.  In  the  hiiry  section  Leocadie  Gentils 
seems  to  do  well ;  the  colour  is  very  pale  clear 
yellow,  and  a  companion  flower  may  be  found  in 
M.  Piquemal  de  Rozeville,  deep  crimson  with  gold 
reverse.  Y'vonne  Desblancs  is  another  finely  in- 
curved continental  variety,  large  in  size  and  of 
excellent  form,  colour  pure  white.  Ami  Brouillet 
is  of  a  very  pretty  shade  of  pale  pink,  and  a  choice 
little  Japanese  that  does  credit  to  its  raiser.  We 
might  also  briefly  mention  Mme.  Fred  Daupias, 
creamy  white  ;  Mme.  Gab.  Debrie,  lively  flesh- 
pink  ;  Mme.  Bonnefoy,  lilac-mauve,  and  several 
others.  We  are,  however,  not  unmindful  of  the 
special  claims  of  our  kindred  across  the  sea  in  far 
Australasia,  and  this  is  the  first  year  we  have  had 
such  a  capital  opportunity  of  seeing  so  many 
colonial  novelties  at  once.  WelikeMrs.  J.T.Tibbs, 
a  pure  white  sport  of  Lilian  B.  Bird,  and  also 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Higgins,  a  fine  large  white  Japanese 
of  a  pure  creamy  shade,  very  delicate  and  soft  in 
tone.  Mr.  T.  Carrington  is  a  fit  companion  for 
such  monsters  as  Australie  and  Pride  of  Madford, 
to  both  of  which  there  is  a  slight  likeness.  Miss 
Mary  Underhay  is  a  Japanese  incurved  of  very 
good  build  ;  the  florets  are  of  medium  size,  regu- 
larly incurving,  grooved  and  ribbed  on  the  re- 
verse, a  lovely  thing  in  colour,  being  a  rich 
buttery  yellow.  Purple  Emperor,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  grand,  velvety  purple  and  silvery  pink 
reverse.  Wonderful,  of  the  Wheeler  type  ; 
Euterpe,  rosy  mauve ;  NeUie  Pockett,  white  ; 
Mrs.  Bissett,  S.  Kerslake,  Jun.,  pure  white,  and 
Miss  Vera  May  Eraser,  lovely  shade  of  terra-cotta, 
exhaust  the  space  at  our  command  for  this  group. 
Among  home-raised  Japanese  of  varying  shades 
of  yellow,  Edith  Tabor,  Ella  Curtis,  Baron  Tait, 
C.  F.  Payne,  and  the  fine  Carnot  sport  Mrs.  W. 
Jlease  must  not  be  forgotten.  Lady  Hanham, 
the  beautiful  Viviand  Morel  sport,  is  also  first- 
rate  ;  and  in  whites  we  get  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Lady 
Byron,  and  Kathleen  Rogers,  a  Japanese  in- 
curved of  good  size  and  substance.  Swanley 
Giant  is  big  and  solid,  a  Japanese  incurved  of 
deep  rosy  pink.  Then  Mrs.  A.  Cross,  somewhat 
similar  in  build,  but  of  a  deep  golden  yellow,  is  a 
rather  large  bloom,  but  of  these  we  have  enough 
and  to  spare. 

American  novelties  are  not  numerous,  but  most 
of  the  older  sorts  are  well  done,  and  are  already 
in  general  cultivation.  New  pompons  and  Ane- 
mone sorts  seem  also  to  be  almost  wholly  ne- 
glected, while  the  Japanese  and  incurved  sections 
alone  seem  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  raisers. 


Chrysanthemum  Sceur  Melanie. — This  ex- 
cellent second  early  variety  has  now  been  many 
j'ears  before  the  public,  but  I  question  if  there  is 
a  more  useful  kind  in  cultivation  for  outdoor 
flowering,  for  under  the  most  rough-and-ready 
system  of  culture,  such  as  is  accorded  to  ordinary 
market  flowers,  it  produces  a  wealth  of  bloom 
that  is  really  astonishing.  I  have  at  the  present 
time  some  old  clumps  that  have  stood  in  the  same 
position  for  three  years,  and  have  spread  out  into 
great  circular  patches.  During  the  intense  drought 
that  prevailed  up  to  the  end  of  September  they 
looked  as  if  they  would  be  quite  dried  up,  but 
directly  rain  fell  they  began  to  revive,  and  are 
now  completely  covered  with  finer  blooms  than 
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thoso  of  tho  samo  variety  grown  in  pots.  This 
variety  when  first  oxpaiidod  has  a  decided  (link 
shade,  but  soon  turns  to  a  pure  white  ;  in  fact,  if 
phiced  under  glass  it  soon  becomes  one  of  tho 
purest  of  wliite  varieties,  well  adapted  for  wreath 
making.  It  is  also  especially  suited  for  open- 
air  culture,  as  it  sends  up  abundance  of  shoots 


CHRYSANTHEMUM   NOTES. 


upon  them,  but  a  defect  of  many  is  that  they  have 
quite  semi-double  llowors  ;  hence  they  lack  that  i 

charm  which  is  .so  perceptible  in  true  singles.  '  As  regards  novelties,  the  present  season  promises 
(ienerally  (lowers  that  have  two  or  three  circles  of  to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  A  novelty, 
petals  pass  muster  if  they  have  clean,  bold  eyes  to  find  ready  acceptance  by  growers  generally, 
or  centres,  and  if  these  bo  lacking,  u  little  pulling  must  possess  some  distinguishing  characteristic — 
of    objectionable    petals  soon  puts   them   right,  j  the  form  of  the  flower  or  its  colour,  or  the  ease 

with  which  it  can  be  pro- 
duced in  good  form,  and 
perhaps  its  height ;  each  point 
is  a  commendation,  and  as- 
sures for  it  a  trial  for  one 
season  at  least.  The  present 
season's  novelties  in  many 
instances  are  represented  by 
flowers  of  high  ([uality. 

The  varieties  introduced 
by  M.  Ernst  Calvat  this  sea- 
son are  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  One  of  the  first  to 
flower  was  Le  Grand  Dragon, 
an  immense  Japanese  bloom, 
with  very  long  and  pointed 
petals  of  medium  width,  of 
a  deep  rich  yellow  colour. 
Like  many  of  this  raiser's 
varieties,  this  plant  is  one  of 
easy  culture,  and  also  suc- 
ceeds well  when  propagated 
late  and  flowered  on  single 
stems  in  6-inch  pots.  Mme. 
Couvat  du  Terrail  should  also 
prove  a  fine  addition  to  the 
.Japanese,  early  flowers  de- 
veloping cream-white,  pasK- 
ing  to  white  with  age.  The 
petals  are  very  long,  prettily 
curled  at  the  ends.  The 
blooms  are  developed  on  long, 
stoutfoot  stalks.  InM.Fatzer 
we  have  one  of  the  most  pro- 
mising of  this  year's  set,  and 
this  appears  to  succeed  very 
well  under  the  orthodox  treat- 
ment. In  6-inch  pots  the 
blossoms  open  kindly  and  are 
of  large  size,  with  long  petals 
of  medium  width  and  splen- 
did substance,  slightly  twist- 
ing and  incurving  at  the  tips. 
The  colour  is  a  distinct  shade 
of  deep  canary-yellow,  with 
a  paler  reverse,  and  the 
flowers  when  finished  make 
splendid  exhibition  speci- 
mens. The  height  is  about 
4  feet.  Other  good  sorts  from 
the  same  sourceare  Mrs.  T.  A. 
Compton,  white, 'shaded  lilac ; 
President  Bevan,  a  lovely 
buff-yellow  and  of  consider- 
able promise  :  and  a  superb 
soft  rose  variety  named 
Marie  Calvat,  opening  some- 
what earlier  than  some  of  the 
others. 

From  other  sources  we  have 
a  lovely  straw-yellow  sport 
from  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  and, 
knowing  the  value  of  the 
parent  variety  as  an  exhibi- 
tion flower,  it  is  pretty  safe 
to  state  this  new  sport  will 
be  in  large  demand.  Made- 
line Davis  may  be  described 
as  a  silvery  white,  tinged 
throughout  with  rosy  violet, 
this  colour  deepening  at  the 
edges.     In  shape  the  bloom  is 

from  the  base  and  is  not  liable  to  die  off  during  I  Still,   none   excel   those    which    produce   flowers  i  not  unlike  Phnfbus,  but  with  longer,  broader,  and 

winter  or  spring. — J.  G.,  Gospurl.  I  devoid  of  imperfection.     For  home  decoration  of  |  moretaperingflorets.  Rayonnante,  exhibited  at  the 

Single  Chrysantlieraums. — A  very  success-    any   description,   none   of    the  Chrysanthemums  i  recent  October  show  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 

ful  grower  and  exhibitor  of  these  pretty  flowers    excel   the  singles   for  grace  and   elegance.     The    mum  Society,  is  rather  uniciue  in  form  and  colour 

finds  it  IS  not  difficult  to  save  seed  and   raise  his    flowers  well  repay  moderate  disbudding,  because    —      " 

own  plants ;  hence  he  usually  exhibits  in  a  box  '  they  are  then  so  much  finer  and  more  perfectly 

of  twelve  varieties  quite  half  of  his  own  seedlings,    developed.     It  is  but  needful  to  observe  a  box  of 

There  are  so  many  of  these  singles  under  name  iu   good  blooms   gracefully   set   up  to  realise   how 

commerce  that  it  may  seem  difficult  to  improve   charming  they  are  for  cutting.— A.  D. 


In  the  grounds  at  Strathfieldsaye,  Bants.    From  a  plwtograph  by  Mr.  F.  Mason-Qood,    {See  p.  405.) 


The  florets  are  very  long  and  stiff  and  of  a  pleas- 
ing colour  of  deep  flesh-pink.  The  flowers  are  of 
immense  size,  and  are  developed  on  plants  about 
'i)  feet  high.  A  handsome  flower  is  Mr.  F. 
Brewer,  said  to  be  a  seedling  from  Viscountess 
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Hambledon,  with  broad  petals  loosely  incurving  ; 
colour  deep  golden  yellow,  paling  towards  the 
edges,  with  a  pale  straw  yellow  reverse. 
Soleil  d'Octobre,  although  introduced  last  season, 
has  been  exhibited  in  fine  form  ;  it  is  of  a  lovely 
canary-yellow  colour.  Another  October  sort  is 
Mrs.  A.  Cross,  a  rich  citron-yellow,  and  a  fine 
full  flower  ;  the  florets  are  long,  broad,  prettily 
twisted,  and  the  habit  is  dwarf.  Mme.  Louis 
Remy,  the  white  sport  from  Mrs.  C.  Harman- 
Payne,  early  in  the  season  was  anything  but  a 
pretty  white,  but  later  buds  are  now  developing 
blossoms  of  the  purest  white  and  free  from  much 
of  that  coarseness  which  usually  characterises  the 
flower.?  of  this  type.  The  long-looked-for  pink 
sport  from  Mme.  Carnot  has  at  last  appeared. 
The  blooms  are  now  fast  opening  and  the  florets  are 
of  the  desired  colour.  A  flower  very  much  re- 
sembling in  colour  E.  Molyneux  is  said  to  be  a 
sport  from  the  once  popular  President  Borel.  As 
seen,  the  blooms  are  very  taking,  and  as  this  is 
a  plant  of  easy  culture,  it  is  safe  to  assume  it 
will  be  a  popular  kind.  A  graceful  spreading 
flower  is  Mrs.  L.  Humphrey,  which  opens  some- 
what similar  to  a  yellow  Chas.  Davis,  but  with  a 
deeper-coloured  centre,  the  exterior  of  the  bloom 
being  a  lovely  straw-yellow.  The  length  of  the 
petals  is  remarkable,  and  these  are  forked  at  the 
ends.  The  plant  is  rather  a  weak-growing  sort, 
and  usually  attains  a  height  of  about  i  feet. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  is  opening  most  kindly,  its 
bright  glowing  crimson  florets  with  golden  re- 
verse making  a  striking  flower. 

There  are  two  or  three  earlies  deserving  special 
notice,  the  first  of  these  being  a  lovely  soft  yellow 
sport  from  Queen  of  the  Earlies.  For  market 
work  and  for  early  conservatory  decoration  this 
is  sure  to  be  largely  in  demand.  Crimson  Marie 
Mass(5  is  also  a  fine  addition,  and  those  who  know 
the  freedom  of  the  parent  variety  will  at  once 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  bronzy  crimson  sport. 
Louis  Lemaire,  the  bronzy  red  sport  from  M.  G. 
Grunerwald,  is  an  acquisition,  and  an  ideal  plant 
for  August  and  September  displays.  Of  May 
Manser,  the  ivory-white  Japanese,  too  much  can- 
not be  said.  This  variety  should  oust  the  once 
popular  Mme.  C.  Desgrange.  D.  B.  Crane. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  EARLSWOOD. 

Last  season  Mr.  W.  Wells,  of  the  Earlswood 
Nurseries,  Redhill,  certainly  had  the  finest,  if 
not  the  largest,  trade  display  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis  ;  and  we  were  therefore  not  at  all 
surprised  to  find  that  his  present  show  of  the 
popular  flower  is  in  every  way  up  to  his  reputa- 
tion. The  collection  is  housed  in  a  very  large 
glass  structure  something  like  150  feet  by  25  feet, 
having  a  large  central  bank  with  two  faces, 
together  with  a  border  round  the  sides.  Most  of 
the  plants  belong  to  the  Japanese  section  and 
are  of  quite  modern  introduction,  a  striking  and 
interestmg  contrast  to  the  displays  in  the  parks, 
for  the  visitor  is  constantly  coming  across  .some- 
thing new  and  novel  to  arrest  his  attention.  Very 
fine  in  the  Japanese  incurved  class  is  Mme.  Des- 
blanc,  with  narrow  pointed  florets,  globular  in 
build,  and  of  a  lilac-mauve  colour  passing  to 
white.  Souvenir  des  Norgiots  is  a  .Japanese 
Anemone  of  a  rather  peculiar  shade  of  cinnamon - 
buft'  with  a  centre  of  deep  yeliow.  We  noticed, 
too,  that  the  pale  yellow  hairy  novelty,  Leocadie 
Gentils,  is  coming  very  good,  and  amongst 
other  novelties  from  miscellaneous  sources  Mme. 
Gabriel  Debrie,  i>ure  pale  flesh  colour,  a  big 
Japanese  incurved,  and  a  very  delicate  colour,  is 
likely  to  be  heard  of  again.  Purple  Emperor,  a 
lovely  velvety  purple  Japanese  of  Australian 
origin,  will  make  a  worthy  companion  for  some  of 
the  other  introductions  from  Great  Britain  over 
the  sea,  a  special  note  of  which  we  may  give 
somewhat  later  in  the  season.  Princesse  HeR^ne  is 
a  Japanese  with  very  long  drooping  florets,  a 
great  favourite  with  the  French  exhibitors,  colour 
pale  creamy  white,  and  quite  as  good  as  we  have 
seen  it  on  the  Continent.  A  very  beautiful  soft 
pale  yellow  incurved  is  found  in  Topaze  Orientale, 


and  Yvonne  Desblancs  is  another  pure  white  and 
of  perfect  build.  Emile  Nonin,  deep  golden 
chestnut,  also  belongs  to  the  same  section. 
Fairly  well-known  novelties  that  are  well  done 
and  need  only  a  passing  mention  are  Simijlicity, 
Mme.  Carnot,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Mme.  Ph.  Rivoire 
in  whites.  Then  there  are  some  very  good  blooms 
of  G.  J.  Warren,  the  yellow  Carnot  sport,  and  the 
pale  sulphur  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  which  claims  the 
same  parentage.  Lady  Hanham,  the  Viviand 
Morel  sport,  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barks,  a  fine  deep 
golden-bronze  sport  from  Edith  Tabor,  are  both 
worthy  descendants  from  popular  favourites. 
Mary  Molyneux,  pale  silvery  pink,  large  and 
promising,  was  seen  last  season  in  very  grand 
style.  W.  Towers,  with  medium-sized  nar- 
row florets,  pale  canary-yellow ;  Ella  Curtis, 
deep  golden  yellow  ;  and  Mrs.  Hunter  Little, 
with  long  narrow  florets,  but  rather  thin, 
were  also  attractive.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer 
is  a  rich  purple-bronze,  and  M.  Louis  Remy, 
a  pure  white,  are  sports  from  Mrs.  C.  Harman- 
Payne  and  equal  in  size.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
is  deep  chestnut-crimson,  reverse  golden,  very 
compact,  and  of  the  incurved  Japanese  type.  Of 
Calvat's  seedlings,  Mme.  G.  Bruant,  introduced 
last  season,  is  richer  in  colour  than  we  have  seen 
it  elsewhere,  for  instead  of  being  almost  white  it 
is  of  a  fine  shade  of  pale  purple-mauve,  paling 
oif  to  white  in  the  centre.  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  deli- 
cate silvery  pink,  is  good.  Surpasse  Amiral  is  a 
large  deep  golden  yellow.  Dr.  Liebert  is  another 
large  one,  having  narrow  florets  curly  at  the  tips, 
pale  pinkish  mauve.  Iserette  is  also  good  in 
colour.  M.  Hoste,  President  Nonin,  Werther, 
Mme.  Gustave  Henry,  Congres  de  Bourges,  Mme. 
Ferlat,  Australian  Gold,  the  very  curious  green 
Mme.  Ed.  Roger,  and  Mile.  Lawrence  Le'd«, 
all  recent  introductions,  have  already  been  seen 
in  more  or  less  good  form  last  season  or  before. 

But  dealing  exclusively  with  his  novelties  for 
the  present  year  which  have  not  been  seen  in 
flower  in  this  country  before,  the  most  meritorious 
in  his  set  are  undoubtedly  President  Bevan,  a  fine 
large  solid  Japanese  incurved,  with  broad  florets, 
colour  deep  golden  bufi';  Mile.  Madeleine  Ex- 
pulson,  a  deeply-built  bloom,  with  florets  sharply 
pointed,  twisted  and  intermingling,  colour  pure 
creamy  white  ;  Marie  Calvat,  a  very  large,  but 
rather  rough  Japanese,  with  long  straggling  tubu- 
lar florets,  white,  tinted  purple  ;  M.  Fatzer,  Japan- 
ese incurved,  with  medium  florets,  deep  golden 
yellow,  outer  florets  tinted  bronze  ;  Mme.  Couvat 
de  Terrail,  large,  but  flat,  a  Japanese,  colour 
white,  and  General  Paquie,  a  fine  Japanese,  with 
flat  drooping  florets,  colour  deep  golden  amber, 
with  golden  reverse,  and  of  which  a  coloured 
illustration  was  given  in  M.  Calvat's  spring  cata- 
logue. Mme.  Bertet,  white ;  Melusine,  rosy 
white  ;  Mile.  Gab.  Seince,  white,  also  belong  to 
this  season's  set,  but  are  not  so  striking  and 
effective  as  those  already  named.  We  ought  not, 
however,  to  leave  this  eminent  grower's  novelties 
without  referring  to  Le  Grand  Dragon,  a  fine 
long-petalled  golden  yellow  Japanese  ;  Tatiana, 
a  very  close  compact  Japanese  with  long  drooping 
florets,  a  finely-formed  flower,  colour  rich  canary- 
yellow  ;  and  Perle,  a  large  Japanese  with  long 
quilled  florets,  a  pleasing  but  curious  flower, 
colour  deep  lilac-pink.  There  are  in  all  thirty- 
two  of  M.  Calvat's  1898  novelties,  but  we  think 
we  have  selected  from  them  the  names  of  the  best 
and  those  most  likely  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
English  exhibitors,  to  whom  M.  Calvat  appeals 
far  more  than  most  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
Mrs.  White  Popham  is  a  very  large,  deeply-built 
Japanese  flower,  with  medium  sized  florets,  pointed 
at  the  tips,  colour  pale  purple-mauve  and  a  silvery 
reverse.  This  is  grown  in  large  quantities  and 
makes  an  imposing-looking  bloom.  A  fine  deep 
golden  chestnut  tone  is  found  in  John  Pockett,  an 
incurved  Japanese  of  colonial  origin,  having 
rather  broad  florets  and  a  reverse  of  golden 
bronze.  Pride  of  Madford,  from  the  same  source, 
also  appears  to  maintain  its  previous  reputation, 
while  the  rich  crimson  sport  from  that  variety, 
Pride  of  Stokell,  having  a  golden  reverse,  streaked 
crimson,    will    be    efTectively    employed    where 


brilliancy  of  colour  is  required.  Also  of  colonial 
origin  are  Australian  Belle,  a  deep  rosy  pink,  and 
a  large  white  called  Mrs.  C.  Bown.  Chatsworth 
is  another,  but  the  finest  of  all  is  undoubtedly 
Mr.  T.  Carrington,  a  .Japanese  incurved,  with 
very  deeply  grooved  florets,  pointed  and  of 
great  length,  the  colour  being  deep  velvety 
purple,  with  a  reverse  of  pale  silvery  purple. 
Still  confining  our  remarks  to  Australian  seed- 
lings, in  which  the  Earlswood  collection  is  pecu- 
liarly rich.  Miss  Nellie  Pockett.  a  fine  white 
Japanese,  has  been  seen  in  good  form  at  several 
places,  and  The  Convention,  Japanese  incurved, 
deep  golden  terracotta,  shaded  bronze  in.side,  is 
of  a  very  taking  shade.  Mrs.  G.  A.  Harris, 
golden  bronze,  is  striking,  but  rather  small  ;  and 
certainly  one  of  the  finest,  which,  we  believe,  it 
is  intended  to  call  Lord  Ludlow,  has  a  multitude 
of  narrow  grooved  florets  of  great  length,  is  very 
deep  and  globular  in  build,  and  in  colour  is  of  a 
very  rich  shade  of  fine  canary-yellow,  shaded  in 
some  instances  with  bronze. 


The  Market  Garden. 


CARNATIONS  FOR  PROFIT. 

Those  who  can  grow  Carnations  well,  keeping 
up  a  regular  supply  of  perfect  blooms,  say, 
from  October  till  May  inclusive,  need  never 
despair  of  finding  a  marked  for  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  no  other  flower,  if  we  except 
double  Violets,  sells  so  readily,  while  the  prices, 
wliich  range  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  dozen  for 
medium-sized  to  large  flowers,  must  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  Nor  is  there  much  likelihood 
of  the  market  ever  being  overstocked,  only  a 
comparatively  few  succeeding  well  with  Carna- 
tions. Personally,  I  fail  to  see  anything  very 
difficult  in  their  cultivation.  Rooting  the  cut- 
tings seems  to  be  the  greatest  drawback,  and 
seeing  that  only  young  plants  are  sufficiently 
and  constantly  free-flowering  to  pay,  failing  to 
root  cuttings  may  be  the  principal  cause  of  so 
many  market  growers  commencing  to  grow 
(Jarnations  only  to  give  them  up  again.  Soft 
cuttings  sent  me  from  private  gardens  have 
failed  to  strike,  but  any  slipped  from  plants 
grown  in  the  full  light  of  a  market  grower's 
house  rarely  fail.  They  must  be  young,  short, 
and  firm.  Slipped  out  of  their  socket,  the  base 
split,  duly  inserted  round  the  sides  of  a  4-inch 
pot  tilled  with  equal  parts  tine  loam,  leaf-soil, 
and  sharp  sand,  placed  in  a  brisk  heat  any  time 
in  February  or  March,  and  kept  close,  very 
few  fail  to  strike  root  witli  me.  Late  summer 
and  autumn  propagation  is  also  desirable,  the 
cuttings  rooting  readily  in  a  gentle  heat  if 
shaded  from  direct  sunshine  and  not  kept  too 
close  or  moist.  Some  of  the  finest  stems  of 
blooms  of  WUliam  Robinson  I  have  yet  seen 
were  produced  last  spring  by  plants  rooted 
during  the  summer  of  1897.  They  were  not 
topped,  grew  to  a  height  of  3  feet,  and  pro- 
duced grand  blooms,  each  borne  by  a  stem 
C  inches  to  9  inches  in  length.  Other  varieties 
I  grow,  including  Reginald  Godfrey  and  Duke 
of  York,  succeed  well  under  similar  treat- 
ment, all  being  flowered  in  O-inch  pots.  Late 
autumn-struck  cuttings,  kept  during  the  winter 
in  store  pots,  are  of  good  service  for  growing 
to  a  large  size  or  for  flowering  in  8-inch  pots 
the  following  season.  Layers  rooted  in  August 
are  good  for  flowering  the  following  spring, 
those  detached  from  plants  in  the  open  ground 
frequently  producing  profitable  heads  of  bloom. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
young  plants  all  through  their  career  be  kept 
(|uite  free  of  insect  pests,  notably  green  and 
black  fly  and  red  spider.  The  presence  of  the 
two  former  is  easily  detected,  and  the  eflect  of 
their   action   on   the    young    unfolding    leaves 
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unmistukable.  If  kept  frco  of  aphides  whoii  in 
a  young  state  by  occnsionally  siil)jecting  them 
to  nicotine  vjipour,  following  this  up  all  the 
time  the  plants  remain  under  glass,  there  will 
not  be  mucli  trouble  at  other  times,  lied 
spider  does  not  attain,  as  a  rule,  full  size  on 
Carnations  and  is  not  easily  seen  without  the 
aid  of  a  lens,  but  the  leaves  soon  show  the 
efl'ects  of  its  presence  by  becoming  yellowish  in 
colour.  This  season  is  most  favourable  to  the 
spread  of  red  spider,  and  if  Carnations  are,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks,  arranged  for 
the  winter  on  dry  shelves  without  any  attempt 
being  made  to  clear  them  of  red  spider,  trouble 
will  be  in  store.  I  am  no  advocate  of  the 
treatment  reeonnnended  by  so-called  experts, 
w^ho  seem  to  think  disease  can  only  bo  warded 
oil'  by  keei)ing  the  plants  on  raised  stagings  and 
the  foliage  and  atmosphere  of  a  house  as  dry  as 
jjossiblo  at  all  times.  During  the  hot  weather 
of  August  and  early  part  of  .September  my 
plants  have  been  frequently  syringed,  also 
forcibly  sprayed  witli  clear  water  through  a 
hose,  and  if  that  is  not  enough  to  keep  red 
spider  under,  all  the  plants  will  lie  well  syringed 
with  water  to  which  flowers  of  sulphur  has 
been  added  at  the  rate  of  a  good  handful  to  a 
three-gallon  can  of  water. 

POTTINU. 

Over-potting,  coupled  with  the  employment 
of  a  too  close  or  too  rich  compost,  is  another 
cause  of  failure.     Carnations  revel  in  good  leaf 
soil   and  also   like   sandy,   clayey  loam.     Root 
fibres  can  l)e  dispensed  if  only  the  loam  is  not 
too   rich  or  clayey.     Fibrous  loam  is  too  great 
a  luxury  for  the  growers  of  pot  plants  by  the 
thousand  to  think  of,  and  not  a  single  bushel 
of   it  is  used  here.     My  Carnations  root  sur- 
prisingly well  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  loam  to 
one  each   of  leaf-soil   and    "  burn-bake,"  soot 
water   with   an   occasional  surfacing  of  native 
guano   doing    the   rest.     The   drainage    ought 
always  to   be   good   and   the   potting  be  done 
firmly.    It  is  possible  to  err  on  the  side  of  using 
too  sn'all  pots.     The  bulk  of  my  winter-flower- 
ing pU.nts  is  in  7-inch  pots.     Not  till  they  are 
well  established  in  these,  their  flowering  pots, 
is  a  portion  of  the  plants  removed  from  shallow 
pits  and  frames  and  arranged  on  ashes  in  a  sunny 
sheltered  place.     The  lights  are  removed   from 
the   rest,  and   these   left   where   they  are   till 
housing  time.    Topping  will  be  alluded  to  when 
the  merits  of  different  varieties  are  discussed. 
St:iking  consists  in  placing  a  single  stake  to  each 
plant,  securing  the  leading  growth  or  growths 
to  these  before  they  fall   about   the   pots   and 
become   crooked.     About   the  middle   of   Sep- 
tember is  a  good  time  to  house  the  plants,  the 
prospect    of    much    rain    with    its    saturating 
effects  upon  the   plants   hastening   operations. 
They  are  not  arranged  on  a  dry  staging,  as  I  find 
Carnations  thrive  better  when  stood  either   on 
an  ash-covered  slated  staging  or  on  the  solid 
ground— in  either  case  not  far  from  the  glass- 
allowing  head  room  of  2  feet  to  .'i  feet,  accord- 
ing   to    the    habit    of   the    varieties,    Therese 
Franco  and  Winter  Cheer  being  the   dwarfest 
grown  by  me.     From  the    time  the  plants  are 
housed  till  the  spring  they  have  to  be  carefully 
watered,  and  must  not  be   left   to   the  tender 
mercy  of  careless   labourers   or   reckless   boys. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  become  quite  dry  at 
the  roots,  and  when  they  are  watered  a  soaking 
is  given.     If  the  foliage  is  not  sufliciently  green 
to  please  me,  either  a  light  surfacing  of  native 
guano— a  mild  and  safe  manure  that   the  roots 
come  up  after— or  soot  water  is  applied,  a  change 
for  the  better  soon  being  observable.     Enough 
warmth  is  kept   up   in  the  hot-water  pipes  °o 
e.xclude  frost  and  to  prevent  a  cold,  damp  feel- 
ing striking  anyone  on  going  into  the  house— a 


long  span-roofed  structure  —  but  anything 
approaching  a  fixed  temperature  is  not 
attempted.  A  genial  w.armth,  no  forcing,  all  the 
light  possible,  with  a  little  top  air  on  nnid  days 
appear  to  suit  Carnations  well  all  through  the 
dullest  months  of  the  year.  Disease  once  broke 
out  on  one  variety  only,  but  none  of  it  was  met 
with  last  season,  thanks  to  well  coating  the 
att'ected  leaves  with  moderately  strong  lime 
water.  It  must  be  understood  that  I  am  not 
growing  many  Malmaisons  for  the  very 
sullicient  reason  that  other  varieties  pay  better 
— at  least  such  is  my  experience. 

Profitable  Varieties. 
When  I  first  commenced  growing  Carnations 
on  a  fairly  largo  scale  my  first  aim  was  to  find 
out   what    varieties    succeeded    best  under  the 
somewhat  rough-and-ready  methods  of  culture, 
and  also  which  florists  found  most  in  demand. 
"  A  good  white  Carnation  always  sells  well,"  re- 
marked a  friend  ;  and  so  it  does,  though  some- 
times at  lower  prices  than  are  given  for,  say,  a 
good   pink   variety.     It   will   answer    no   good 
purpo.se  giving  the  list  of  partial  or  complete 
failures,   especially  seeing  that  some  of   these 
are   strongly  recommended  by  men  who  have 
(juite  as  good  reason  to  write  in  glowing  terms 
of  them  as  I  have  of  the  varieties  shortly  to  be 
commented  on.     Uncle  John,  originally  intro- 
duced, I  believe,  from  America,  is  my  favourite 
white.     The  plant  is  somewhat  thin  in  growth, 
but  if  not  topped  more  than  twice,  and  that 
early  in  the  summer,  the  stems  flower  grandly, 
mine,   owing  to  the  great  heat,  having  already 
commenced.   All  being  well,  I  .shall  be  able  to 
cut  a  few  or  many  dozen  blooms,  according  to 
the  time  of  year,  every  week  till  June  next. 
The  flowers  are  moderately  large,  pure  white, 
do  not  burst  their  calyces,  can  l)e  cut  with  long 
stems,    and,    in    common    with    most    fringe- 
petalled  varieties,  are  sweetly  scented.     Regi- 
nald  Godfrey  is  an  equally  good  pink  variety, 
or  the  best  in  the  section.     The  plant  is  of  tall, 
robust  growth,  the  stems  branching  and  flower- 
ing freely  ;  the  blooms  are  large,  very  double, 
not   much   given   to   bursting   of  calyces,  pale 
pink  in  colour,  and  sweetly  scented.     Therese 
Franco  I  also  grow,  but  it  is  not  so  profitable 
as  Reginald  Godfrey.     The  plant  lacks  vigour, 
not  forming  flowering  stems  tall  enough   and 
sufficiently  stout  to  please  me,  but  I  can  always 
find  flowers  on  the  plants,  and  these  are  mode- 
rately large,  flat,   bursting  occasionally,   while 
the  colour  is  a  pleasing  salmon-pink.     Newer 
varieties  of  yellow  flowering  Carnations,  notably 
the  clumsy  Primrose  Day,  have  been  most  dis- 
appointing.    I  have  cleared  them  all  out,  and 
now    appreciate    Gerraania    much   more    than 
formerly.     Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  rightly 
termed  winter  flowering,  but  by  a  little  manage- 
ment blooms  can  be  had  of  it  nearly  all  the 
year  round.     Young  stock  obtained  by  layering 
growths  on  border  plants  in  August  and  placing 
m   5-inch    pots   in   September  or  later   flower 
grandly  the    following    April,   mine    last    sea- 
son   scarcely    producing   a    faulty  bloom,    and 
it  is  the.se  plants  that  sliould  during  the  sum- 
mer be  shifted  into  7-inch  pots,  larger  if  extra 
strong.     Mine  thus  treated  are  already  giving 
a  few  acceptable   flowers,  and  I  hope  to  have 
large  numbers  during  the  winter  from  the  stems 
now  developing. 

Dark  crimsons  are  always  in  good  demand, 
and  Uriah  Pike  was  to  be  a  small  gold  mine. 
This,  again,  is  a  border  variety,  and  is  only  a 
shade  better  than  good  stocks  of  the  Old  Clove. 
Treated  as  advised  in  the  case  of  Germania, 
my  old  plants  produced  a  short  crop  of  com- 
paratively small  blooms,  and  the  young  ones  a 
glut  for  a  few  days  in  the  spring.  So  little  do 
1   care   for   it   that  none  will    bo    housed   this 


autumn.  Duke  of  York  is  by  far  the  fines 
dark  crimson  variety  that  I  am  ac(|uainted  with. 
What  must  be  regarded  as  a  drawback  to  this 
sort  is  its  lanky  habit  of  growth.  It  must  be 
grown  tall  and  strong,  or  no  flowers  will  be 
])roduced  before  the  spring.  Topping  spoils 
the  plants.  Let  each  plant  grow  unchecked, 
aiul  by  the  end  of  August  the  m.ajority  will  be 
.')()  inches  high  and  well  furnished  with  (lower- 
buds,  these  opening  slowly,  and  a  few  l)looms 
are  available  all  through  the  late  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring  months.  Late-struck  plants, 
as  previously  intimated,  flower  well  in  the 
spring.  The  blooms  of  Duke  of  York  are  large, 
not  very  double,  rarely  burst,  rich  dark  crim- 
.son  in  colour,  and  scented.  A  good  .scarlet  was 
not  so  ea.sy  to  find  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. Winter  Cheer  is  not  quite  robust 
enough,  but  after  the  plants  are  housed  they 
usually  improve  rapidly,  pushing  up  moderately 
strong,  slightly  branching  flower-.stems.  The 
blooms  open  regularly,  are  somewhat  small,  of 
good  form  and  colour.  W.  Robinson  was  at 
first  disappointing,  and  I  did  not  like  the 
appearance  of  the  long,  naked — that  is  to  say, 
bi-anchless — stems.  The  late-struck  plants  were 
not  topped,  and  these,  growing  to  a  height  of 
.3  feet,  produced  large,  handsome,  non-burst- 
ing, rich  scarlet  blooms  on  long  stems  in  the 
spring  most  profusely.  Such  plants  are  nob 
much  to  look  at,  but  I  liked  them  so  well  that 
only  a  very  few  of  the  early-rooted  plants  have 
been  topped  this  season,  and  very  promising  all 
are  at  the  present  time.  W.  Iogulden. 


NOTES  ON  PEAS. 


The  best  Peas  for  early  use  I  find  are  Chelsea 
Gem,  May  C^)ueen,  and  Dickson's  First  and 
Best,  to  be  followed  by  Gradus,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Dr.  Maclean,  Veitch's  Maincrop,  and  for  an 
autumn  supply,  Maclean's  Best  of  All  and  Auto- 
crat. For  an  autumn  supply.  Autocrat  should  be 
sown  not  later  than  the  second  week  in  .lune,  as 
it  gives  a  supply  for  a  long  time  ;  Maclean's  Best 
of  All  should  be  sown  about  .June  2o  ;  and  William 
Hurst  or  a  good  early  sort  the  first  week  in  July. 
— J.  H.\MMoNii,  Texyritli  Manor,   ^yohurn. 

I  find  Chelsea  Gem  the  best  sort  both  as 

regards  quantity  and  quality.  I  grow  this  variety 
for  early  and  late  use.  For  the  early  picking  I 
try  to  get  the  seed  sown  at  the  end  of  .January 
or  early  in  February,  as  opportunity  permits. 
If  I  find  the  weather  against  sowing  at  that  time 
I  generally  have  the  amount  of  seed  Peas  which 
are  to  be  sown  laid  loosely  and  thickly  in  some 
boxes,  mixed  with  some  damp  soil,  and  stood  in  a 
greenhouse  for  a  week  or  so  to  start  germination. 
I  find  this  plan  a  good  one.  My  main-crop  Pea 
is  Autocrat.  I  find  none  to  equal  it  both  as 
regards  constitution,  quality,  and  good  crop- 
ping qualities.  I  also  grow  Veitch's  Perfection, 
Barnet  Hero,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Duke  of  Albany,  and 
Stratagem.  Veitch's  Perfection  I  find  very  good, 
but  Duke  of  Albany  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Peas  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  do  well  with  me.  For  a  late  crop 
I  like  to  sow  Chelsea  Gem  about  the  end  of  .June 
or  beginning  of  July,  following  an  old  Strawberry 
bed  as  soon  as  the  fruit  can  be  got  otT.  I  should 
recommend  Chelsea  Gem  for  early.  Autocrat  and 
Veitch's  Perfection  for  main  crops,  Chelsea  Gem 
and  Autocrat  for  late.  Autocrat  does  not  take 
mildew  in  the  autumn  as  many  varieties  do. — H. 
Morris,  Barliam  Cimrl,  Maidstone. 

For  earlier  sorts  I  use  Veitch's  Selected 

Early,  William  I.,  and  Gradus.  Early  ilorn  is  a 
tine  early  sort,  of  good  flavour.  For  second  and 
general  crop  Criterion,  ilaincrop,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Telephone,  Danby's  Stratagem,  and  Veitch's  Per- 
fection are  sorts  which  have  done  well  liere.  For 
late  crops  Autocrat,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Chelsonian, 
and  McLean's  Best  of  All  are  good  sorts.  For 
autumn  supplies  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  sown  April  25, 
comes  into  use  August  20  to  .SO  ;  Xe  Plus  Ultra, 
sown  May  5,  in  use  August  2.')  to  September  10  ; 
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Chelsonian,  sown  May  5,  in  use  August  2.5  to 
September  10;  Telephone,  sown  May  14,  in  use 
September  1  to  15  ;  Autocrat,  sown  May  14,  in 
use  September  5  to  25 ;  Autocrat,  sown  May  26, 
in  use  latter  half  of  September  ;  Veitch's  Perfec- 
tion, sown  May  26,  in  use  latter  half  of  Septem- 
ber.— D.  Melville,  Dunrohin  Cantle  Gardens. 

A  small  sowing  is  made  of  Veitch's  Extra 

Selected  Early.  This  is  followed  by  Chelsea  Gem, 
Gradus  is  sown  next,  Duke  of  Albany  follows, 
with  Criterion  and  Autocrat  for  a  main  crop. 
Autoci'at  is  relied  upon  for  the  autumn  supply. 
If  limited  to  one  variety  I  would  select  Gradus 
for  first  early.  Criterion  for  midseason,  and  Auto- 
crat for  autumn.  My  last  sowing  is  made  of 
Autocrat  about  June  15.  This  sowing  keeps  up 
a  regular  supply  until  frosts  appear.  A  sowing 
of  this  variety  made  on  that  day  last  year  kept 
up  a  regular  supply  until  November  6.  On  that 
morning  we  had  a  sharp  frost  and  a  thick  fog  for 
several  days  afterwards,  which  checked  a  supply 
that  appeared  promising  for  another  three  weeks. 
— Geo.  H.  Maycock,  Luton  Hoo  Gardens^  Liiloii, 
Beds. 

The  only  dwarf  I  depend  on  is  Chelsea 

Gem,  which  crops  here  better  than  any  other, 
being  early  and  of  good  ilavour.  The  other 
earlies  depended  on  are  William  I.  and  Exonian, 
both  of  fine  Havour  and  cropping  freely.  Duchess 
is  a  most  prolific  kind,  fine  in  pod  and 
flavour,  followed  by  Alderman.  A  fine  all- 
round  Pea  next  in  gathering  is  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
followed  by  Autocrat.  Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer, 
though  likely  a  near  relative  of  Autocrat,  1  find  is 
distinct  in  growth  and  time  of  coming  in.  I  finish 
up  with  Omega.  These  carry  us  on  till  frost  gene- 
rally puts  an  end  to  them  often  in  November.  I 
never  sow  early  Peas  for  a  late  crop.  Exonian 
and  William  I.,  left  standing  for  the  protection 
and  shade  of  plants  standing  between  them,  often 
produce  a  good  second  crop.  Other  varieties 
grown  are  The  Don,  Empress,  Sharpe'a  Triumph, 
Bliss's  Abundance,  and  Alfred  the  Great. — George 
BoLAs,  Hopton  Ha/I,  )Virk.iiporlh. 

The  two  best  early  Peas  this  year  were 

Veitch's  Chelsea  (iem  as  a  dwarf,  and  Sutton's 
May  Queen,  3  feet  to  4 feet.  I  still  grow  the  free- 
cropping  William  I.  for  an  early  supply.  Webb's 
Senator  is  a  fine  3  feet  high  Pea,  and  an  abund- 
ant cropper,  Peas  large,  well  tilling  the  pods. 
Duke  of  Albany  is  a  favourite  second  early  which 
I  grow  in  quantity,  the  flavour  being  very  good 
and  Peas  of  a  fine  colour  when  cooked.  After 
these  I  rely  chiefly  on  Autocrat,  Chelsonian,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  and  Goldfinder,  a  selection  apparently 
from  the  last.  Autocrat  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  are 
two  of  the  best  I  know  for  a  late  supply,  resisting 
mildew  attacks  better  than  many  other  kinds. 
These  two  are  sown  in  quantity  about  the  middle 
of  June,  and  a  few  a  week  or  so  later  for  the  late 
supply.  Both  invariably  supply  pods  well  into 
late  autumn.  One  of  the  worst  enemies  I  have 
to  contend  with  are  the  small  tits,  which  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  Peas  in  autumn,  and  netting 
has  usually  to  be  used  to  protect  them. — 0. 
Herein,  Dropmore. 

I  still  hold  to  selected  William  I.,  because 

the  returns  are  so  much  more  than  from  the  dwarf 
kinds  if  sown  at  thesame  time  as  William  I.  Gradus 
follows.  This  I  consider  a  grand  Pea  as  regards 
flavour  and  cropping.  I  then  follow  with  Tele- 
phone, Telegraph,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  Duke  of 
York,  all  good  reliable  Peas.  For  the  latest  sow- 
ing I  prefer  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Walker's  Perpetual 
Bearer  and  King  of  the  Marrows.  Another  good 
Pea  I  can  strongly  recommend  as  a  good  second 
early  Pea  is  Peace  and  Plenty,  sent  out,  I  believe, 
some  four  years  ago.  As  regards  time  of  sowing 
for  late  crops,  much  depends  on  the  season.  I 
have  sown  on  the  same  date  for  several  years. 
One  year  you  get  a  good  return,  the  next  none, 
but  I  never  care  to  sow  after  the  end  of  May. — 
T.  Lucas,  Stracluy  CaMle,  Llanelly. 

Peas  are  a  formidable  quantity,  so  many 

sorts  being  really  good  and  worth  growing.  One 
point  in  connection  with  many  large-podded  Peas 
is  worth  noting.  It  is  this  :  the}-  take  a  very 
much  longer  time  to  fill  than  smaller  -  podded 


varieties,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  expedite  filling 
by  removing  the  tips  of  the  shoots  when  enough 
bloom  is  apparent  to  produce  a  full  crop.  Really 
good  Peas  are  Chelsea  Gem,  The  Prior,  Strata- 
gem, Boston  Unrivalled,  Critic,  Epicure,  Gradus, 
Veitch's  Perfection,  Autocrat,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Fame,  Telephone,  Michaelmas,  and  Dr.  Maclean. 
Chelsea  Gem  as  an  early  ;  midseason,  Boston  Un- 
rivalled, Stratagem,  The  Prior;  and  for  late; 
Fame,  Autocrat,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Michaelmas 
I  consider  tlie  best.  For  late  crops  I  sow  from 
the  7th  to  the  11th  of  .June  ;  Michaelmas  on  the 
earlier  date.  Fame  on  the  later.  By  pinching 
the  growths  at  different  dates  a  better  suc- 
cession may  be  secured. — R.  P.  Brotherstox, 
Tynimjhainf:. 

The  best  twelve  varieties  of  Peas  are  Chel- 
sea Gem,  May  Queen,  William  I.,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Prodigy,  Telephone,  Maincrop,  Marrowfat,  Cham- 
pion of  England,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Autocrat,  British 
Queen,  and  Latest  of  All.  I  consider  the  best 
early  varieties  are  Chelsea  Gem,  May  (^lueen  and 
William  I.  ;  the  best  midseason,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Prodigy,  Maincrop,  Marrowfat  and  Telephone  ; 
and  the  best  late  varieties,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  British 
Queen  and  Latest  of  All.  Chelsea  Gem  is 
especially  adapted  for  forcing.  I  gathered  several 
grand  dishes  of  it  last  Easter.  The  earliest  I  have 
gathered  it  outside  is  May  28.  I  always  sow  the 
second  and  third  weeks  in  June  for  latest  supply, 
and  have  always  been  fairly  successful  in  obtain- 
ing a  good  crop. — F.  W.  Gallop,  TheohalanPark, 
Htrts. 

The  Peas  I  find  do  best  here  are  Chelsea 

Gem,  English  Wonder  and  American  Wonder. 
These  sown  from  the  middle  of  November  to 
December  1  always  do  well  with  me  when  the 
season  is  fairly  good.  I  am  very  partial  to  the 
dwarf  vaiietiea,  especially  those  named,  as  I  have 
pulled  quite  as  many  Peas  from  them  as  6  feet 
high  ones,  and  the}-  save  all  the  expense  and 
labour  of  rods.  Jf  we  could  get  a  dwarf  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  it  would  be  invaluable.  It  is  diflicult  to 
say  which  are  the  best  Peas  for  cropping  and 
flavour,  as  the}-  vary  very  much.  This  1  attribute 
to  the  season.  As  a  rule,  Dake  of  Albany, 
Stratagem,  Dignity,  Sharpe's  Queen,  Telegraph, 
Veitch's  Perfection,  Dr.  McLean,  Premier,  Cri- 
terion, Sturdy  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  are  the  best. 
Mr.  Gladstone  promises  to  be  good.  Duke  of 
Norfolk  is  going  to  be  a  grand  Pea,  a  good  grower, 
with  large  pods,  nine  and  ten  in  pod,  and  of  good 
flavour.  For  late  work  I  make  two  sowings  in 
July,  and  if  the  autumn  is  favourable  I  get  good 
returns. — A.  Hen-deksox,  Thortshy. 

The  Peas  I  consider  best  with  regard  to 

cropping  and  flavour  are  Knowefield  Early 
Marrow,  Gradus,  Boston  Unrivalled,  Alderman, 
Duke  of  Albany,  Duchess,  Sharpe's  Queen,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Captain  Cuttle  and  Laxton's  Omega. 
The  best  early  variety  undoubtedly  is  Gradus, 
which  bears  large  well-tilled  pods  with  Peas  of  ex- 
cellent flavour.  Other  varieties  may  be  had  a  few 
days  in  advance  of  it,  but  if  limited  to  one  I 
would  give  the  palm  to  Gradus.  For  midseason, 
Boston  Unrivalled,  Sharpe's  Queen  and  Veitch's 
Perfection  are  the  best  I  have  tried  of  the  3feet 
section,  Alderman  and  Duke  of  Albany  the  best 
of  the  taller  varieties.  For  late  supplies  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  still  holds  foremost  place,  but  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  the  new  Pea  Captain  Cuttle,  which 
grows  about  4  feet  high,  it  bids  fair  to  become  a 
favourite  for  autumn  use.  For  a  good  late  dwarf 
Omega  is  hard  to  beat.  Sowings  for  an  autumn 
supply  should  be  made  about  the  middle  of  May 
and  again  in  the  first  week  in  .June.  The  last- 
named  date  will,  to  obtain  a  good  crop,  be  found 
quite  late  enough  for  this  part  of  the  country. — 
James  Hilsox,  Xairoith  Castle,  Carlish. 

The  best  early  Peas  in   my  opinion  are 

Early  Giant,  Chelsea  Gem  and  Sutton's  Excelsior. 
I  have  had  an  experience  this  year  that  I  have 
never  had  before,  and  that  is  Peas  failing  to  set 
owing  to  the  cold,  dry,  misty  weather.  Anything 
to  do  well  here  must  have  a  very  strong  constitu- 
tion. The  second  early  Peas  I  consider  the  best 
are  Empress  of  India,  Royal  Jubilee,  Prodigy, 
Criterion  and  Veitch's  Perfection.     Of  late  Peas 


I  only  grow  one  kind,  viz.,  Chelsonian,  which  I 
consider  is  far  away  before  any  other.  Sown  in 
May  this  variety  will  give  a  supply  of  Peas  quite 
late  in  September.  The  date  for  latest  sowing 
here  is  about  June  6.  Then  I  generally  sow  a 
second  early,  or  early.  Prodigy  and  Criterion  are 
two  varieties  that  do  well.  I  have  gathered  Peas 
into  the  middle  of  October  if  the  autumn  is  fine 
from  sowings  on  that  date.  The  best  Peas  are 
Early  Giant,  Chelsea  Gem,  Empress  of  India, 
Excelsior,  Royal  .Jubilee,  Criterion,  Chelsonian, 
and  A'eitch's  Perfection,  still  a  first-class  Pea  in 
every  respect ;  for  flavour  it  is  hardly  surpassed. 
JOSEI'H  CoRBETT,  Mulijrare  Castle,  Yorks. 

My  favourite  first  earlies  are  William  I. 

and  Ringleader.  These  sown  in  the  last  week 
of  January  give  first  pickings  end  of  first  week  in 
•June.  As  second  earlies  I  grow  Telephone, 
Sharpe's  Queen  and  (iradus  ;  and  for  main  and 
late  crops,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Autocrat,  Goldfinder, 
British  Ijueen  and  Walker's  Perpetual.  The  last 
crops  are  generally  sown  the  last  week  in  .June  in 
soil  deeply  dug  and  pulverised,  the  seed  being 
sown  in  trenches  prepared  the  same  as  for  Celery. 
Our  Pea  crops  of  late  years  have  been  greatly 
pestered  with  thrips.  I  always  mulch  with  long 
strawy  litter,  which  I  am  afraid  is  conducive  to 
thrips,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of 
other  correspondents  on  this  point. — W.  Sang- 
wiN',  Trelissic!:,  Truro. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE   1197. 

LILIUM  RUBELLUM. 

(with  a  COLOURED   PLATE.*) 

Nij  liardy  plant  created  so  mucli  interest  as  this 
lovely  Lily  when  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at 
the  'Temple  show  held  in  May  last.  Rarely  in- 
deed is  it  we  have  to  chronicle  an  absolutely 
new  species  from  all  points  and  possessing  the 
rare  beauty  and  merit  of  this  one.  Already  this 
charming  species  has  received  more  than  a  usual 
amount  of  attention,  and  its  good  qualities  have 
been  referred  to  on  all  sides.  Best  of  all,  per- 
haps, to  those  who  give  their  chief  attention  to 
hardy  plants  is  the  ample  evidence  of  the  hardi- 
ness of  thenew-comer  and  the  chances  thatit  may 
become  a  feature  in  many  Lily  gardens  in  the 
future.  In  point  of  beauty  it  surpasses  the 
chaste  and  exquisite  L.  Kranieri,  to  which  on 
the  first  view  it  would  appear  somewhat  closely 
related.  But  in  its  unique  colouring  it  cer- 
tainly does  surpass  this  latter  kind,  and  in  the 
richness  of  the  colouring  has  no  rival  in  the 
widely- famed  genus  to  which  it  belongs. 
Happily,  too,  it  is  a  variable  species,  as  wit- 
ness the  pleasing  shades  of  deep  pink  or  clear 
or  deep  rose,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  none  of 
which  is  there  the  least  trace  of  washy  colora- 
tion, a  fact  that  greatly  enhances  the  value  of 
these  slight  variations  in  the  plant.  In 
a  less  degree,  too,  is  the  foliage  variable.  In 
the  somewhat  allied  L.  Krameri  the  foliage  is 
thin,  narrow,  and  generally  meagre,  indicating 
probably  a  certain  innate  weakness  of  con- 
stitution, already  well  known  as  a  fact.  But  in 
the  lovely  species  now  under  notice  we  have  a 
broader,  stouter  leafage,  which  indicates  more 
or  less  the  style  and  substance  of  L.  speciosum. 
This  is  an  especially  true  and  striking  fact  with 
regard  to  the  substance  of  the  leaves,  and  if 
this  semi-leathery  touch  is  borne  out  in  the 
life-history  of  the  plant,  then  we  have  in  the 
lovely  new  L.  rubellum  a  plant  that  will  indeed 
be  a  boon  to  our  gardens. 

If  further   proof    of    the    general    value    of 
the  species  were  needed,  it  is  forthcoming  from 
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»  conversation  with  Mr.  Wallace,  Jun.  This 
was  to  the  ellect  that  early  in  1897  the  tirni 
rccoived  horn  Japan  a  (luiintity  of  collected 
bulbs,  the  majority  of  which  came  to  hand  in  a 
badly  shrivelled  condition.  The  whole  batch 
was  at  once  planted,  but  as  very  few  appeare<l 
above  ground,  it  was  considered  the  majority 
were  lost.  In  liftins,'  the  good  ones  in  autumn, 
however,  a  much  larger  number  were  found  to 
be  alive  and  making  fresh  basal  roots.  All  the 
bulbs  were  innnediately  replanted,  and  many 
flowered  the  following  summer.  This  is  espe- 
cially valuable  information,  because  it  happens 
almost  invariably  when  a  Japan  Lily  does  not 
appear  above  ground  during  its  year  of  jilanting 
that  the  bulb  is  dead.  Of  L.  auratum,  L. 
Krameri,  iVc,  this  is  particularly  true  ;  there- 
fore the  two-fold  fact  of  the  bad  condition 
when  received  and  the  subsequent  recovery  of 
the  bulbs  gave  hopes  of  a  better  constitution 
generally.  All  this  by  subsequent  experience 
has  been  proved.  The  coloured  plate  in  to- 
day's issue  speaks  for  itself,  particularly  in  the 
unique  colouring  and  the  life-like  manner  in 
which  the  foliage  is  depicted.  The  plant,  so 
far  as  is  at  present  known,  attains  to  about 
2  feet  high,  producing  three  to  five  of  its  beau- 
tiful flowers  on  a  stem,  the  blossoms  emitting  a 
delicate  fragrance.  A  marked  feature,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  coloured  plate,  is  the 
great  substance  of  the  perianth  segments  and 
the  distinctly  rounded  and  somewhat  obtuse 
divisions.  Equally  characteristic  are  the  blunt 
and  thickened  buds,  that  give  an  impression  of 
L.  Hansoni,  though  only  so  far  as  size  or  shape 
is  concerned. 

The  culture  of  this  beautiful  new  Japan  Lily, 
which  is  now  reaching  this  country  in  great 
numbers,  is  very  simple,  the  plants  succeeding 
best  in  an  open  mixture  of  peat  and  sandy  loam 
in  equal  parts,  or,  failing  peat,  two-thirds  of 
good  leaf-soil  may  be  added.  Too  much  mois- 
ture should  be  avoided  till  the  roots  are  fairly 
active,  and  if  grown  in  pots  ample  drainage 
should  be  atl'orded.  But  where  it  is  intended 
to  plant  in  quantity  for  cutting,  it  will  be  found 
the  simplest  way  to  prepare  a  small  bed  of  a 
mixture  similar  to  that  already  prescribed, 
planting  the  bulbs  about  .3  inches  deep,  em- 
ploying plenty  of  sharp  grit  or  sand  about  the 
bulbs.  A  slightly  raised  bed  in  a  partially 
sheltered  position  would  suit  this  Lily  exactly, 
covering  the  bed  with  an  inch  or  two  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  should  the  winter  prove 
severe.  At  the  Temple  show  in  May  last,  the 
floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  unanimously  granted  this  pretty  species 
a  first-class  certificate.  E.  J. 


usual  where  growing  on  wire  arches,  which  is 
rather  ditlicult  to  understand,  because  from  a 
colour  point  of  view  the  plants  have  not  the  eume 
advantages  as  those  on  the  house. — W.  S.,  Hood 
A.^htou. 


The  Week's  Work. 


Autumn  tints. — There  is  a  considerable  loss 
of  colour  in  the  landscape  this  autumn  compared 
with  the  past  few  seasons.  To  the  great  drought 
of  the  summer  and  autumn  this  is  no  doubt  attri- 
butable. Trees  of  some  kinds  developed  marked 
signs  of  distress  weeks  ago  in  the  shrivelled  and 
failing  leaves  where  the  ground  was  poor,  thin, 
or  heavily  shaded  by  overhanging  branches. 
Many  Oaks  showed  this  loss  of  leaf  early,  and 
the  blackened  foliage  from  the  honeyde'w  ex- 
udations has  presented  the  foliage  present- 
ing that  natural  autumn  colour  which  bespeaks 
healthy  maturity.  The  leaves,  too,  of  many  trees 
drop[jed  early  from  want  of  root  moisture.  Vitis 
inconstans,  which  almost  every  year  gives  such 
a  great  depth  of  colour,  is  singularly  deficient 
this  season  in  a  good  many  instances.  On  the 
mansion  hero  this  Vitis  is  a  very  fine  feature, 
the  colour  developing  so  early  in  the  autumn  and 
so  intensely  bright.  There  are  some  spaces  at 
the  present  time  iiuitedull,  and  it  cannot  improve 
now  at  this  late  date.  The  common  variety,  on 
the  other    hand,   has   been  even  brighter   than 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
FoKciNii  AsrAUACi's. — To  keep  up  a  supply  from 
now  to  the  end  of  January  I  find  it  necessary  to 
lift  the  roots.  I  am  not  much  in  favour  of  lifting, 
as  the  plants  after  being  forced  are  useless,  and 
as  they  take  years  to  grow,  it  is  an  expensive 
process.  It  is  useless  to  lift  weak  plants,  as  the 
produce  will  be  poor.  Many  growers  find  it  best 
to  lift  an  old  bed  and  to  make  a  new  one  annually, 
as  the  older  plants  force  readily  and  give  a  better 
return.  Roots  tliat  have  been  cut  over  for  vears 
can  be  lifted,  and  there  is  a  gain  in  some  soils,  as 
the  roots  may  have  got  down  into  poor  soil,  and 
by  making  new  beds  one  can  give  the  land  better 
cultivation.  Those  who  grow  young  roots  for 
early  forcing  will  find  this  mode  of  culture  the 
most  profitable,  for  the  return  from  such  plants 
will  be  good.  This  is  a  system  I  would  advise 
where  large  quantities  are  needed  and  there  is 
land  to  grow  the  plants  for  the  early  supply. 
Forcing  is  easy,  the  chief  points  being  to  give 
just  sufficient  warmth  to  start  the  crowns  into 
growth  ;  excess  of  heat  means  weak  growth  and 
loss  of  fiavour.  I  prefer  a  heated  frame,  as  this 
allows  the  plant  to  be  a  short  distance  from  the 
glass  and  prevents  the  growth  drawing.  The 
roots  at  this  season  will  need  a  gentle  bottom- 
heat.  I  find  leaves  and  stable  manure  the  best, 
as  the  leaves  give  a  gentle,  lasting  heat,  and, 
what  is  so  essential,  moisture,  which  the  roots 
delight  in.  If  large  quantities  of  stable  manure 
are  used,  the  heat  at  the  start  is  too  violent.  The 
top-heat  need  not  be  more  than  60°,  and  in  mild 
weather  I  use  very  little  warmth  in  the  hot-water 
pipes,  and  at  night  the  glass  is  covered.  To  keep 
up  regular  supplies  from  this  date,  it  will  be  well 
to  introduce  plants  into  the  frames  or  pits  every 
three  weeks,  and  in  quantity  according  to  the 
demand.  When  the  growth  appears  above  the 
soil  it  will  be  well  to  syringe  or  water  with  tepid 
water.  Very  little  top  soil  is  necessary  when 
placing  the  roots  in  the  heating  materials.  It  is 
well  to  make  the  beds  firm  to  retain  the  warmth 
and  prevent  sinking.  The  roots  may  be  placed 
quite  close  to  each  other,  giving  tepid  water  when 
starting. 

Forcing  perma>'ext  beds. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  modes  of  forcing  Asparagus,  but 
unless  the  grower  has  the  best  material  at  hand,  I 
find  it  well  to  reserve  the  permanent  beds  for  the 
supply  after  the  new  year  is  in.  Some  growers 
have  modern  appliances,  and  with  hot- water  pipes 
or  heated  flues  under  the  beds  they  can  get  earlier 
supplies,  but  even  then  it  is  not  a  profitable  pro- 
ceeding, as  the  beds  to  give  a  good  return  need  a 
longer  rest,  and  force  more  readily  at  the  season 
named.  At  the  same  time  if  the  beds  are  forced 
yearly  they  will  soon  respond  when  warmth  is 
applied,  but  the  top  growth  with  shortening 
days  and  little  sun-heat  is  not  equal  to  that  two 
months  later.  I  now  commence  to  force  our 
permanent  beds  for  late  January  supplies,  and  to 
give  the  produce  for  use  from  then  till  the  open 
ground  beds  come  in.  Having  little  fresh  manure 
to  spare  I  use  large  quantities  of  fresh  leaves, 
which  are  valuable,  as,  tliough  the  plants  .are  much 
longer  in  starting  into  growth,  the  produce  is 
superior.  The  beds  are  4  feet  deep  with  a  width 
of  3  feet  between  each.  This  space  is  filled  with 
the  leaves.  I  find  it  best  to  gather  the  leaves 
and  place  in  a  large  heap  before  putting  the  same 
into  the  .3  feet  spaces,  as  this  allows  of  the  leaves 
being  trodden  more  firmly  than  if  put  in  as 
gathered.  In  November  or  early  in  December,  as 
soon  as  sufticient  leaves  are  procured,  I  make  up 
the  beds  for  forcing,  and  as  the  materials  sink 
more  are  added  and  made  as  firm  as  possible. 
This  creates    a    gentle   heat.     The   chief  thing 


afterwards  is  to  ward  ofi'  snow  and  heavy  rainfall. 
To  prevent  this  the  leaves  are  much  higher  than 
the  beds,  and  long  strawy  litter  is  used  as  a  top 
covering.  Shutters  or  frames  may  be  used 
directly  over  the  beds.  I  use  frame-work  bolted 
together  and  boards  for  covering.  A  little  warm 
litter  is  placed  over  the  surface  soil  of  the  beds 
when  the  leaves  are  heating  freely,  and  in  severe 
weather  long  litter  is  placed  over  the  shutters  and 
heating  materials  also.  From  beds  treated  thus 
there  will  1)6  grass  equal  to  that  grown  in  the 
open.  Of  course,  early  in  the  season  it  will  be 
blanched,  but  grown  in  this  way  the  flavour  will 
1)0  good  and  the  cost  of  production  trifling.  The 
old  heating  materials  are  valuable,  as  these  when 
cleared  out  will  be  most  useful  for  many  purposes, 
and  as  I  irrigate  the  forcing  beds  in  the  summer 
months  with  liquid  manure  the  decayed  leaves 
are  of  greater  value. 

Seakale  forcino. — This  may  be  had  in  quan- 
tity from  now  to  April,  and  at  this  time  of  year  it 
will  be  found  of  better  quality  if  forced  so  that 
the  top  growth  is  not  drawn.  To  get  good  Kale 
at  the  end  of  November  a  brisk  heat  must  bo 
employed,  and  though,  as  I  have  stated,  Seakale 
can  be  forced  easily,  it  is  essential  to  grow  it  in 
the  dark  and  with  enough  moisture  to  make  it 
palatable.  A  Mushroom  house  is  the  best  place 
if  the  house  is  heated,  but  the  roots  should  have 
the  warmest  corner.  At  this  time  of  year  I  place 
the  roots  over  the  pipes  with  a  good  depth  of  leaf- 
soil  under  and  several  inches  over  the  roots,  and 
give  tepid  water  when  watering.  Other  ways 
equally  good  may  be  adopted.  Many  force  in 
deep  boxes  with  great  success,  and  I  have  seen 
splendid  results  follow  burying  the  roots  more 
deeply.  Of  course,  grown  thus,  the  moisture 
must  be  sparingly  supplied.  For  regular  supplies 
it  will  now  be  well  to  place  roots  in  their  forcing 
quarters  every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  selecting 
the  strongest  roots  for  the  earliest  supplies. 
Avoid  rank  steam,  which  soon  spoils  the  blanched 
tops,  and  strong  heat  affects  the  quality.  More 
warmth  will  be  needed  for  the  first  lots  at  this 
time  of  year,  as  the  roots  have  had  no  rest.  I  do 
not  advise  forcing  with  pots  and  manure  in  the 
open  at  this  early  date,  but  growers  may  with 
advantage  use  slower  heating  materials.  The 
best  Kale  I  ever  saw  was  obtained  from  plants 
covered  over  in  December  with  boxes,  leaves  to 
the  depth  of  4  feet  being  placed  over  them  and 
made  as  firm  as  possible.  This  gave  splendid 
heads  in  ten  weeks  from  the  time  of  covering  the 
beds.  In  a  severe  winter  it  would  be  necessary 
to  give  a  greater  depth  of  heating  material  or  use 
litter  over  the  leaves.  Those  who  need  large 
quantities  of  Seakale  by  a  certain  date  may  with 
advantage  adopt  the  market  grower's  mode  of 
forcing.  The  roots  are  lifted,  trimmed,  sorted 
into  sizes  and  placed  in  wide  trenches  a  foot  to 
IS  inches  in  depth.  Over  this  is  placed  strawy 
litter  and  on  the  litter  a  good  depth  of  fresh 
manure.  This  of  course  heats  quickly  and  needs 
frequent  testing.  If  the  heat  is  too  violent, 
more  litter  is  added.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  danger  of  steam  injuring  the  growths  if  it 
does  not  escape.  Another  mode  of  culture  is 
to  place  the  Kale  on  manure  and  cover  over  the 
crowns. 

Forcing  Ruite.\rb. — This  will  be  useful  for 
tarts  and  other  purposes  towards  the  middle  of 
December.  I  find  the  small  red  kinds,  such  as 
Royal  Albert  or  Early  Red,  the  best  for  hard 
forcing.  Johnston's  St.  Martin's  and  Myatt's 
Linn^L'US  are  also  very  reliable  for  first  supplies. 
At  this  date  more  warmth  will  be  needed  to  get 
produce  freely  for  mid-December  and  later  use. 
I  grow  specially  for  this  purpose  by  sowing  seed 
in  frames  early  in  the  year  and  then  growing  on 
in  a  rich  soil  on  a  warm  border.  The  roots  are 
of  a  nice  size  for  forcing  the  second  year  after 
sowing.  Many  growers  find  it  less  trouble  to  lift 
roots,  and  if  the  variety  is  reliable  the  supply 
from  older  roots  will  be  greater.  I  find  there  is  a 
great  waste  of  material  if  roots  are  lifted  where 
large  supplies  are  needed,  as  much  batter  results 
are  secured  by  growing  a  quarter  for  the  forcing 
house  either   by   division   of  roots  in    the  early 
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spring  or  from  seed,  as  after  the  forcing  the  roots 
are  ot  little  value.  Rhubarb  can  be  forced  under 
stages  or  any  place  where  there  are  enough  warmth 
and  freedom  from  excessive  moisture,  as,  though 
it  delights  in  warmth  and  moisture  at  the  roots,  it 
does  not  like  steam  or  vapour.  A  certain  amount 
of  air  is  necessary  if  colour  and  flavour  are 
studied.  For  regular  supplies  from  December  to 
March  roots  should  be  introduced  every  three 
vpeeks  according  to  the  demand. 

Salads  forced. — Under  this  heading  will  come 
such  useful  roots  as  Chicory  and  Endive.  From 
now  to  March  Endive  will  be  of  great  value  if 
batches  can  be  placed  in  warmth  every  fortnight 
and  blanched  for  salad.  Chicory  for  forcing  will 
now  be  in  the  open  ground  and  may  be  lifted, 
the  old  top  growths  twisted  or  cut  nearly  close  to 
the  crown  and  the  roots  placed  in  sand  in  a  cool 
shed,  or,  what  is  better,  laid  in  in  soil  in  the  open, 
so  that  in  severe  weather  litter  may  be  placed 
over  them.  Left  in  their  growing  quarters  the 
roots  do  not  force  freely,  but  they  soon  start 
when  placed  in  heat.  If  cut  before  the  head 
opens  it  is  delicious  as  a  vegetable,  and  when 
developed  an  excellent  salad.  Mustard  and  Cress 
will  need  to  be  sown  every  ten  days  where  salads 
are  needed  daily.  From  this  date  I  find  I  get  the 
best  produce  from  boxes  placed  over  warm  pipes 
or  close  to  the  glass  on  shelves  in  a  forcing  house, 
the  seed  being  sown  on  the  surface  and  covered 
with  brown  paper  till  germinated.  Avoid  exces- 
sive moisture,  as  the  tender  plants  soon  mildew 
or  decay.  Fully  grown  Lettuce  may  be  placed  in 
warmth  for  blanching,  but  very  little  moisture 
will  be  needed.  Dandelion  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  salad  bowl  if  blanched  as  advised 
for  Chicory.  S.  M. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Pines. — Fkuitinc.  PLANTs.^The  Smooth  Cayenne 
and  Charlotte  Rothschild  varieties  are  now  the 
best  kinds  upon  which  to  rely  for  well-finished 
fruits.  Later  on  these,  in  conjunction  with  Black 
Jamaica  and  Lord  Carrington,  will  afford  a  good 
choice.  For  midwinter  I  have  always  found  the 
two  last-named  the  most  reliable,  owing  to  my 
Pine  pits  being  only  accessible  from  the  outside. 
This  to  some  may  seem  bub  a  small  matter,  but 
it  is  in  practice  all-important,  and  when  it  is  not 
possible  to  have  houses  or  pits  with  passage-ways 
inside  of  them  it  is  best  to  rely  upon  kinds  which 
will  put  up  with  a  little  rough-and-ready  treat- 
ment both  as  regards  watering  and  temperatures. 
With  every  convenience  at  hand  in  the  way  of 
suitable  structures  for  Pine-apple  culture,  there 
never  need  be  any  fear  but  that  a  good  return 
can  be  obtained,  even  in  these  days  of  cheap 
Pines  from  the  Azores,  which  at  the  best  are 
oftentimes  sour,  although  all  that  one  could  wish 
in  appearance.  Small  houses  or  pits — or  at  the 
most  medium-sized  ones — are  much  better  for 
Pines  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  not  that  they 
cannot  be  cultivated  in  larger  ones,  but  from  the 
fact  that  more  will  at  times  ripen  than  are  imme- 
diately required  in  the  latter  instances.  Thus 
four  or  six  small  or  medium-sized  divisions  are 
much  to  be  preferred  to  half  the  number  of  larger 
ones,  whilst  at  the  same  time  greater  economy 
could  be  exercised  in  the  management.  Pines 
now  ripening  should  have  the  temperature  well 
maintained  (see  last  calendar  notes,  October  8, 
p.  285).  An  average  of  from  2°  to  5°  less  will  be 
better  than  firing  too  hard,  whilst  if  it  prove  soon 
to  be  frosty  it  will  be  better  to  cover  the  glass  at 
night,  by  which  5°  difference  will  be  obtained  if 
it  be  windy  at  the  same  time.  The  watering  of 
all  ripening  Pines  should  cease  as  soon  as  the 
slightest  tinge  of  colour  is  evident,  otherwise  black 
cores  may  result.  Those  even  which  are  now  in 
their  later  stages  of  swelling  must  be  very  care- 
fully attended  to  in  this  respect,  otherwise  they 
will  not  finish  so  well  as  is  desirable.  See  that 
the  bottom-heat  is  well  sustained  for  these,  also 
for  any  later  batches,  of  which  there  may  be 
occasional  fruits  in  a  semi-advanced  stage. 

Spring-fruiting    plants. — These  should  now 
be  kept  in  almost  normal  condition.     By  this. 


60°  is  meant  as  a  night  temperature,  with  a  rise 
dunng  the  day  of  7''  or  10°,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Keep  this  stock  moderately  dry  at  the  roots, 
avoiding  both  extremes  of  moisture.  When 
watering  has  to  be  done,  let  the  water  be  chilled, 
say  75°  or  thereabouts.  Should  the  early  morning 
temperature  be  as  low  as  55°  no  harm  will  come 
to  the  plants.  If  kept  quiet  now  they  will  respond 
all  the  more  readily  when  the  time  comes  to  start 
them.  Keep  a  close  watch  upon  any  stock  in 
quite  small  pots.  These  will  dry  up  rather 
quickly,  being  invariably  near  to  the  pipes  in  the 
front  row.  If  these  get  too  dry  now  they  will 
frequently  throw  uj)  small,  puny  fruits  instead  of 
starting  into  fresh  growth  in  the  spring. 

Bananas. — Except  in  the  case  of  plants  show- 
ing, developing,  or  ripening  their  fruits,  the  stock 
of  these  should  now  receive  moderate  rest.  Do 
not,  save  when  any  plants  are  much  pot-bound, 
now  attempt  to  forward  such  by  fresh  potting. 
It  will  be  better  to  defer  this  work  until  the 
change  of  days,  when,  even  if  it  be  impossible  at 
once  to  increase  the  temperatures,  there  is  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  every  week  is  more 
favourable  to  vegetation.  My  plants  are  all  in 
pots,  which  in  some  cases  look  small  in  proportion 
to  their  occupants.  I  do  not  advise  intending  or 
present  cultivators  of  the  Banana  to  depend 
altogether  upon  the  planting-out  system.  In 
fact,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  prefer 
goodly  sized  tubs.  The  gross  growth  with  noble 
foliage  is  all  very  well  for  appearance  sake,  but 
from  the  severely  practical  side,  including  a 
saving  of  labour,  the  preference  so  far  must  be 
given  to  the  restricted  plants.  With  the  growth 
somewhat  (juiet  now,  it  is  a  good  time  to  tho- 
roughly overhaul  the  plants  for  any  insect  pests, 
as  scale  or  mealy  bug,  if  this  latter  enemy  is  unfor- 
tunately present.  Green  fly  will  also  give  trouble 
upon  the  young  leaves  ;  it  should  be  stopped  at 
once  when  detected.  Beginners  in  Banana  culti- 
vation will  do  well  to  keep  exclusively  to  Musa 
Cavendishi,  which  it  is  hard  to  beat  when  a  good 
stock  is  obtained.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference 
of  growth  in  this  variety,  one  being  more  compact 
than  another.  Plants  now  in  fruiting  stages 
should  be  maintained  at  a  night  temperature  of 
at  least  65*^  ;  nearer  70°  will  be  better.  During 
the  daytime  a  rise  of  15°  will  not  be  any  too  much 
when  it  is  possible  to  attain  it ;  at  any  rate,  make 
good  use  of  all  available  warmth  to  hasten  the 
ripening.  For  the  younger  stock,  60°  at  night 
and  70°  by  day  will  be  ample  until  the  turn  of 
days.  Those  who  contemplate  the  growth  of  the 
Banana  next  season  other  than  in  the  open  border 
will  do  well  to  secure  some  tubs  of  about  2  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  similar  depth.  These,  if  they 
have  had  oily  substances  in  them,  will  be  better 
prepared  if  burned  out.  Casks  which  have  been 
used  for  wines  do  not  need  this  precaution.  Ex- 
tra-sized flower-pots  can  also  be  turned  to  good 
account,  but  they  should  be  strong  and  sound  to 
commence  with. 

The  edible  Passion  Flowers. — Notes  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  of  late  in  various 
papers  upon  these  fruits.  There  may  be  some 
growers  who  might  be  able  to  give  them  a  trial. 
Where  this  is  the  case  I  would  recommend  that 
Passiflora  edulis  and  P.  quadrangularis  be  chosen  ; 
both  are  good  in  their  way.  Personally  I  prefer 
the  former,  which  when  well  ripened  is  greatly 
appreciated  by  some  enthusiastic  fruit  growers. 
I  hope  to  grow  these  varieties  during  the  coming 
season  in  a  lofty  house  now  in  preparation  for 
Bananas.  The  planting  -  out  system  will  be 
adopted  in  moderate-sized  brick  pits.  With  this 
object  in  view  plants  have  been  prepared  of  P. 
edulis  (Roberts'  variety  being  the  choice).  These 
will  soon  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  when 
warm  weather  again  sets  in,  but  anything  tending 
towards  an  excessive  growth  will  not  be  en- 
couraged. Light  training  upon  the  roof  seems  to 
be  a  suitable  position.  The  other  variety,  well 
known  as  the  Oranadilla,  requires  even  more  care 
not  to  foster  a  luxuriant  growth,  otherwise  it 
would  soon  cover  all  available  space.  On  the 
ottier  hand,  it  held  rather  in  check  both  as 
regards  limitation    of    soil    and    not  too  much 


moisture  at  the  roots,  a  sturdy,  hardy  growth  will 
ensue,  which  will  result  in  greater  freedom  of 
flowering.  With  this  reminder  there  may  be  some 
who  would  like  to  work  the  subject  out  to  suit 
their  own  cases.  There  is  at  least  the  merit  of 
change  and  novelty  too  in  a  dish  of  either  variety 
for  the  dessert.  A  cultivated  taste  may  be  need- 
ful, but  to  bring  this  about  is  not  at  all  a  difficult 
matter. 

Vanilla  aromatica  is  another  subject  from 
amongst  tropical  fruits  the  culture  of  which  is 
strongly  advised.  Here,  again,  is  a  plant  that 
thrives  well  with  the  Bananas.  It  is  grown  in 
the  Banana  house  at  Syon  Gardens  in  the  most 
successful  manner  possible.  Notes  of  the  culture 
thereon  have  very  recently  appeared  in  The  Gar- 
den. Further  remarks  upon  this  detail  would  now 
be  superfluous,  as  Mr.  Wythes  in  his  method  of 
culture  is  reliable  to  follow.  If  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  for  the  aromatic  fragrance  of  the  pods 
as  they  hang  upon  the  plants  it  is  well  worth 
growing,  but  there  is  in  addition  the  point  of 
utility.  It  cannot  be  urged  that  a  great  amount 
of  room  is  taken  up  in  the  cultivation  of  tho 
Vanilla.  With  a  sunny  spot  the  back  wall  may 
be  utilised,  or  else  the  warmest  places  in 
the  front  or  at  the  western  ends  of  houses  where 
no  shade  is  permanent.  Hortus. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


THE  ROOT  CROP. 

In  many  parts  of  this  county,  at  least,  both  in 
gardens  and  on  farms,  the  various  roots  which 
prove  so  acceptable  during  the  winter  months 
appear  likely  to  become  scarce  long  before 
spring  ;  indeed,  on  some  farms  the  autumn 
sowing  of  what  is  termed  white  Turnips  has 
proved  so  unsatisfactory,  that  what  did  appear 
has  been  grazed  ofl'  by  sheep,  and  the  land 
either  planted  or  prepared  for  another  crop. 
The  absence  of  rain  for  so  many  weeks  pre- 
vented the  seed  germinating  freely,  and  what 
plants  did  appear  fell  a  prey  to  vermin,  the 
growth  in  consequence  being  anything  but 
clean  and  healthy.  To  a  great  extent  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  garden  crops.  A  limited  store 
of  winter  roots.  Carrots  and  Turnips  particu- 
larly, often  promises  a  harrassing  time  for  the 
gardener,  as,  though  they  may  not  be  highly 
appreciated  in  the  ordinary  way  in  all  dining- 
rooms,  cooks,  apart  from  the  flavour  they  may 
extract  from  them,  require  an  unlimited  supply 
of  fine  specimens  for  cutting  out  small  designs 
for  fancy  dishes,  the  greater  part  of  each  root 
being  wasted.  In  most  establishments,  how- 
ever, a  variety  of  roots,  provided  they  are  of 
good  quality,  are  not  despised  during  the 
winter,  as  they  aflbrd  a  change  when  there  is 
little  other  apart  from  forced  vegetables  to 
select  from,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  their 
appreciation  for  them  to  extend,  or  seemingly 
so,  as  the  supply  falls  low.  Moreover,  what 
proves  more  useful  than  a  good  breadth  of 
Turnips  for  supplying  an  abundance  of  their 
wholesome  tops  during  the  spring  months, 
when  perhaps  a  severe  winter  has  cut  oft'  all 
the  Brassicas,  and  it  is  then  as  well  as  during 
the  coming  winter  that  I  fear  their  scarcity 
will  be  realised.  In  some  gardens  there  may 
still  be  a  number  of  Turnips  left  from 
an  early  sowing  which,  owing  to  the  dry 
season,  have  become  useless  for  cooking,  but 
even  these  during  a  season  like  the  present 
can  be  turned  to  good  account — at  least  I  am 
treating  them  here  for  this  purpose  with,  I 
trust,  a  good  chance  of  success.  A  portion  of 
a  crop  of  Veitch's  Red  Globe  sown  at  the  end 
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of  Jimo  still  occupies  tlio  ground.  Growth  of 
cour.so  hiisbcen  slow  all  the  summer,  resulting 
in  the  roots  being  smnll,  but  they  are  jjerfectly 
sound  and  hard\iud  should  stand  through  the 
winter,  furnishing  a  useful  gathering  of  tops  in 
due  course.  With  a  view  to  securing  this 
desirable  end  it  is  necessary  to  lift  them,  as 
they  are  now  spread  over  a  large  area,  and 
bury  thoni  on  a  north  border.  I  do  not  mean 
in  the  usual  way  in  clamps,  but  the  ground  is 
dug  over  and  the  roots  laid  evenly  into  each 
trench  as  the  work  of  digging  proceeds.  A 
large  quantity  of  roots  can  not  only  be  placed 
in  a  small  plot  of  ground,  allowing  the  site  they 
occu[)ied  previously  to  bo  dressed  with  manure 
and  dug  up  at  once,  but  by  burying  them  about 
.*{  inches  beneath  the  surface  they  are  protected 
from  frost,  and  few  of  them  will  decay  during 
the  winter.  This  is  an  old-fashioned  method 
of  keeping  roots  still  practised  in  some  gardens 
and  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  who  wish 
to  keep  a  good  store.  Such  roots  will  be  found 
quite  good  enough  for  flavouring  .soups, 
reserving  a  portion  for  supplying  tops  next 
March.  This  will  be  found  to  save  the 
autumn-.sown  crops,  which  are  either  thin  or 
backward,  and  .=0  all  will  be  done  that  is 
possible  to  stave  olf  the  much-dreaded  famine. 
With  Carrots  most  vegetable  growers  have 
experienced  the  wisdom  of  not  trusting  to  one 
general  sowing  to  keep  up  the  winter  supply. 
Seasons  and  soil  vary  so  much  that  this  crop 
can  seldom  be  depended  upon  from  one  main 
sowing,  say  in  April.  The  roots  may  become 
stunted  through  the  want  of  rain,  or  they  arc 
liable  at  the  end  of  summer  after  a  few  showers 
to  make  a  second  growth  before  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  lift  them.  If  the  roots  do  not 
actually  crack,  their  quality  is  impaired,  as  they 
lose  their  bright  deep  colour  and  green  rings 
form  in  the  centres.  This  will  be  the  ca.se  with 
many  crops  this  season,  I  fear,  judging  by  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  has  fallen  recently  ; 
indeed,  the  tops  look  more  like  growing  now 
than  they  have  done  all  the  season.  I  tind  a 
sowing  made  at  the  end  of  July  generally  fur- 
nishes the  best  roots,  medium  in  size  and  of  good 
quality.  At  the  present  time  this  late  sowing 
is  decidedly  better  in  every  way  than  that  sown 
early  in  April,  proving  that  Carrots  can  be  sown 
too  early  and  have  too  long  a  season.  ^Vhen 
sufficient  frost  appears  to  cut  down  the  tops,  a 
dry  day  will  be  selected  to  cover  a  portion  of  the 
bed  with  long  litter,  as  the  (juality  of  the  roots 
is  never  better  than  when  used  direct  from  the 
ground.  A  reserve  store  in  the  root  house,  of 
course,  is  necessary  to  supply  what  is  required 
during  inclement  weather.  The  past  season 
has  been  ei|ually  trying  to  Beet.  Medium-sized 
roots  are  always  preferable,  but  not  when  their 
dwarfness  is  the  result  of  dry  soil  and  stunted 
growth,  as,|unless  naturally  tender  in  the  grain, 
the  extra  boiling  necessary  to  make  it  so  results 
in  the  loss  of  colour,  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
objectionable.  Tlxtra  care,  therefore,  will  be 
necessary  in  storing  this  crop.  A  damp,  cool 
place  with  plenty  of  sand  or  fine  mould  placed 
about  the  roots,  covering  the  heaps  or  bins  over 
afterwards  with  a  good  thickness  of  straw  or 
mats,  will  help  to  keep  them  in  good  condition. 
A  portion  of  the  crop  at  least  might  be  left  in 
the  ground,  covering  the  crowns  with  ashes,  or 
every  other  row  might  be  lifted,  and  what 
remains  be  moulded  up  like  Potatoes,  scatter- 
ing Bracken  along  the  ridge  should  severe 
weather  threaten.  Parsrups  have  not  suffered 
to  the  same  extent  as  other  roots  during  the 
prolonged  drought,  but  in  my  case  I  account 
for  this  through  sowing  on  a  piece  of  trenched 
ground,  which  allowed  the  roots  to  strike 
downwards  freely  where  there  was  more  mois- 


ture. The  weight  and  quality  secured  more 
than  ro|)ay  the  cost  of  the  extra  work.  Al- 
though perhajis  the  Parsnip  is  considered  the 
coarsest  vegetable,  it  will  undoubtedly  prove 
very  acceptable  this  winter,  as  necessity  often 
creates  appreciation  or  reduces  aversion. 

diiodtCvad,  Su.iai'X.  RiCHAED  PaIIKKR. 


Parsley  as  an  edging'. — In  the  garden  under 
my  charge  several  ot  tlie  walks  are  edged  with 
rough  btories.  Some  few  years  ago  I  resolved  to 
sow  Par.><ley  close  to  them,  allowing  it  to  cover 
them.  Some  may  fay  Parsley  is  a  hiding-place 
for  slugs,  &c. ,  but  this  is  of  no  consideration,  see- 
ing I  sow  it  every  spring,  and  by  the  time  it  grows 
too  largo  most  crops  are  out  of  the  way.  It  covers 
these  stones  and  hangs  on  to  the  paths.  Another 
recommendation  to  it  is  that  by  so  doing  a  good 
bit  of  space  is  saved,  and  this  to  mo  is  of  consider- 
aide  importance. — Dorset. 

Late  Beans. — Hereabouts  where  frost  visi- 
tations have  been  only  slight — so  slight,  in  fact, 
that  Dahlia  and  runner  Beans  are  still  growing 
and  flowering — late  gatherings  of  Beans  have 
been,  though  not  oft-repeated,  very  general.  So 
late  as  the  1st  of  November  quite  a  good  gather- 
ing was  reported  from  a  cottage  garden,  and  in 
my  own  case  Beans  are  flowering  and  producing 
pods  sufficient  to  get  an  occasional  dish.  I  cannot 
remember  another  season  when  such  a  desirable 
vegetable  was  obtainable  from  the  open  so  late, 
and  the  shortness  of  supply  in  the  garden  makes 
Beans  more  than  usually  welcome.  The  rainfall 
coming  somewhat  abundantly  on  a  dry  soil  set  up 
a  late  growth.— W.  S.,  Wilts. 

Potato  Snowball. — I  have  read  with  interest 
the  notes  of  late  in  The  G.a.rdex  on  Potatoes,  bub 
so  far  I  have  not  noticed  any  reference  to  the 
above  variety.  I  had  Snowball  sent  me  for  trial, 
and  in  spite  of  the  soil  being  dust-dry  for  many 
weeks,  this  variety  bore  a  fine  crop.  The  tubers 
are  of  a  nice  size  and  there  were  scarcely  any  small 
ones.  The  quality,  too,  was  very  good.  With 
me  Snowball  in  quality  was  not  unlike  School- 
master, one  of  the  best  Potatoes  in  this  respect, 
but  the  crop  is  much  heavier.  Snowball  may  be 
termed  a  midseason  variety,  though  from  appear, 
ance  I  should  say  it  will  keep  well.  The  flesh  is 
white,  the  skin  rough,  with  few  eyes,  and  the 
haulm  strong,  but  not  tall.  No  tuber  lifted  showed 
any  disease. — G.  W. 

Celery  Standard-bearer. — For  some  years 
the  above  variety  has  taken  a  high  position  among 
the  coloured  kinds,  mostly  on  account  of  its 
splendid  quality.  It  is  dithcult  to  add  anything 
in  its  fa%our,  as  most  growers  well  know  its 
merits.  My  object  is  to  note  how  well  it  succeeds 
in  poor  soils  with  only  ordinary  culture.  Many 
gardeners  have  none  too  much  manure  at  their 
commandj'and  such  will  find  Standard-bearer  one 
of  the  best.  It  is  not  a  gross  grower  and  appears 
to  do  well  in  most  soils.  Standard-bearer  was 
the  result  of  crossing  Major  Clarke's  Solid 
Red  with  a  white  Celery.  Few  Celeries 
keep  better.  I  have  had  this  sound  well  into 
May.  It  makes  a  small  quantity  of  foliage  for 
the  size  of  stalk,  few  varieties  being  so  solid.  I 
grow  it  largely  for  midwinter  and  late  supplies. — 
S.  H.  B. 

Lettuces  in  dry  weather. — I  was  pleased  to 
see  "  E.  M."speakmgof  Hicks'  Hardy  Cos  Let- 
tuce in  such  favourable  terms,  and  can  vouch  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement  that  this  variety  is 
of  hardy  constitution  and  suited  for  winter  work. 
Mr.  Webb,  gardener  at  Kelham  Hall,  Newark, 
invariably  grows  it  for  early  spring  cutting. 
Often  have  I  seen  a  splendid  lot  of  it  on  an  early 
sheltered  border,  the  plants  not  merely  in  a  single 
row  immediately  under  the  shelter  of  the  wall,  as 
we  frequently  see  the  old  Brown  Cos  planted,  but 
extending  the  whole  lengthand  width  of  the  border. 
Here  they  passed  in  safety  all  but  the  sharpest 
winters,  and  proved  a  boon  in  spring,  the  quality 
surpassing  that  of  the  old  Bath  Cos.  Mr.  Wythes 
on  the  same  page  refers  to  the  difficulty  gardeners 
have  this  summer  experienced  in  providing  good 


Lettuces  for  the  salad,  and  prefers  adopting  the 
non-transplanting  system.  Much  greater  success, 
however,  might  be  obtained  if  in  hot  weather  seed 
were  sown  on  well-moistened  ground  on  a  north 
border  and  the  seedhngs  eventually  carefully 
planted  into  trenches  of  medium  depth  well  en- 
riched with  manure,  and  thoroughly  soaked  a 
day  or  two  previous  to  planting,  lifting  each 
plant  with  as  much  soil  attached  as  po.ssible,  and 
shading  with  evergreen  branches  for  ten  days. 
In  such  a  position  the  roots  reap  the  benefit  of  all 
the  water  that  may  be  given  them,  while  the 
sides  of  the  trench  atford  a  certain  amount  of 
shade  till  the  plants  are  of  good  size.  Another 
capital  dry  weather  variety  is  Alexandra  Cos.  I 
grew  it  for  years,  and  was  seldom  without  plenty 
in  the  worst  seasons,  and  that  even  in  a  light, 
shallow  soil.  Mr.  Wythes  speaks  well  of  Con- 
tinuity as  a  drought-resister,  and  he  is  fully 
justified  in  doing  so.  I  had  a  trial  packet  of  seed 
sent  me  at  the  time  it  was  distributed,  and  1  have 
ever  since  recommended  it.  It  is  more  bronzy 
outwardly  than  any  variety  I  know,  but  the 
hearts  are  of  good  colour  and  quality,  not  the 
least  thing  in  its  favour  being  its  nonliability  to 
run  quickly  to  seed.  A  common  error  is  planting 
out  too  many  Lettuces  at  one  time  and  not  sow- 
ing often  enough. — .1.  C. 


THE  EAPJA'  CABBAGE  CROP. 

The  ground  being  now  in  fine  condition,  it  will 
be  well  to  make  a  large  planting  of  Cabbages,  as 
there  will  be  little  danger  of  failure.  Unless  I  am 
much  mistaken,  the  demand  for  young  Cabbage 
in  the  spring  will  be  greater  than  usual.  There  ia 
a  great  scarcity  of  Cabbage  plants,  in  many  cases 
large  growers  have  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
plants,  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
them  to  dispose  of  realising  high  prices.  Owing 
to  the  heat  and  drought,  fully  three-parts  of  my 
plants  failed,  though  they  received  ample  atten- 
tion. The  plants  went  blind,  and  this  is  a 
common  failing  in  most  parts  ot  the  country.  I 
notice  the  plants  saved  from  the  earlier  sowing  do 
not  look  happy.  They  are  infested  with  fly,  and 
so  far  have  made  but  little  progress.  I  am  now 
dusting  over  freely  with  soot,  and  the  rain  will 
help  them  to  make  a  fresh  start.  I  am  much 
better  pleased  with  a  later  sown  lot  of  plants. 
Noting  the  failure  of  the  earlier  lot,  I  sowed 
more  than  usual,  and  these,  though  small,  will  be 
the  best  material.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  good 
any  losses,  as,  though  we  are  close  on  November, 
the  soil  is  in  a  workable  state,  and  the  plants  will 
make  roots  as  long  as  we  get  mild  weather.  I 
always  plant  15  inches  apart  each  way.  Many 
will  think  this  much  too  close,  but,  needing  a 
great  quantity  ot  green  vegetables  early  in  the 
spring,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  take  a  whole  row  at  a 
cutting,  thus  leaving  ample  room  between  the 
trees.  If  this  is  objected  to,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  cut  every  other  plant  in  the  row.  Many  would 
prefer  this.  I  draw  the  whole  row,  this  allowing 
the  hoe  to  be  used  freely  and  fertilisers  also  to 
hasten  the  crop  if  the  ground  is  at  all  poor.  Where 
there  is  a  large  demand,  one  must  have  a  suc- 
cession. In  the  desire  to  get  Cabbage  as  early  as 
possible  we  are  at  times  apt  to  forget  the  suc- 
cession crop,  and  though  such  kinds  as  Ellam's 
are  invaluable,  these  early  varieties  of  Cabbage 
do  not  remain  solid  long.  Many  people  sow  in 
frames  early  in  the  year  for  succession,  but  I  do 
not  advise  it.  Such  plants  are  not  ready  much 
before  midsummer.  They  need  shelter  at  the 
start,  and  in  the  end  cause  a  good  deal  of  work. 
My  note  refers  to  the  supply  from  early  April  to 
the  end  of  June  or  up  to  the  time  Peas  and  other 
choice  vegetables  are  fairly  plentiful.  A  good 
quarter  of  plants  for  the  period  named  will  be 
found  most  useful.  I  find  such  varieties  as  the 
Early  Offenham  useful.  This  is  a  very  shapely, 
good  quality  Cabbage,  much  grown  in  the  mid- 
lands for  the  Birmingham  markets.  There  are 
other  good  kinds,  such  as  Maincrop,  April,  and 
Flower  of  Spring.  For  a  private  garden  I  do  not 
advise  large  kinds,  which  need  more  space  and 
are  longer  in  coming  into  use.     I  would  also  note 
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the  value  of  pricking  out  surplus  plants  at 
this  date.  They  winter  better,  as  if  left  in  the 
seed  beds  they  get  long  and  weak.  If  pricked  out, 
roots  form  close  to  the  leaves,  and  they  come  in 
useful  for  filling  up  blank  places.  These  make  a 
good  succession  to  the  early  spring  supply  if 
planted  out  in  rich  soil  at  the  end  of  February 
or  early  in  March.  '^   ^ 


S.  M. 


FORCING  FRENCH  BEANS. 

The  earliest  made  sowings  of  French  Beans  under 
glass  are  tolerably  easy  to  manage,  and  good 
gatherings  may,  as  a  rule,  be  relied  upon.  It, 
however,  requires  a  good  deal  of  tact  to  induce 
those  batches  which  are  to  produce  Beans  during 
the  short,  dull  days  of  December  and  January  to 
grow  and  crop  freely.  Large  pots  and  rich  com- 
post are  now  things  of  the  past,  as  gardeners  have 
found  that,  unless  the  roots  are  in  a  warm  medium 
and  one  which  dries  fairly  often,  the  plants  make 
poor,  unproductive  growth  and  are  not  worth  the 
trouble  entailed.  In  gardens  that  have  suffered 
much  from  the  prolonged  drought,  forced  Beans 
will  during  the  coming  winter  be  specially  valu- 
able, as  choice  outside  vegetables  will  be  none  too 
plentiful.  Where  French  Beans  are  in  great 
demand,  it  would  pay  to  erect  a  house  especially 
for  their  culture,  as  during  the  summer  months  it 
could  always  be  put  to  a  profitable  use  for  the 
growth  of  various  plants,  or  even  Tomatoes.  Such 
a  structure  would  require  to  be  light  and  supplied 
with  plenty  of  hot- water  piping,  so  that  the  neces- 
sary temperature  could  be  maintained  without 
unduly  heating  the  pipes.  Without  this  precau- 
tion the  atmosphere  would  in  severe  weather 
become  too  arid  and  foliage  disfigurement  from 
red  spider  inevitable.  A  stage  or  tier  of  shelves 
erected  within  a  short  distance  of  the  roof-glass 
would  be  best,  also  ample  ventilation.  Many 
gardeners  who  do  not  adopt  the  planting-out 
system  use  Ginch  pots  successfully,  but  I  think 
boxes  similar  to  those  usually  employed  for  cut- 
tings, but  a  little  deeper,  are  best.  Mr.  Taylor, 
when  at  Longleat,  used  boxes  and  grew  French 
Beans  as  well  as  most  people.  His  contention  was 
that  the  roots  had  a  chance  of  permeating  such  a 
limited  depth  of  soil  and  feeding  could  be  resorted 
to.  Use  a  poor  rather  than  a  rich  soil,  excluding 
animal  manure  altogether,  and  trust  to  feeding 
later  on  from  the  surface.  Sow  thinly,  keep 
the  soil  on  the  dry  side  until  the  plants  are  up, 
and  always  use  new  seed.  When  in  boxes  a  few 
twigs  inserted  in  the  soil  will  prevent  the  haulm 
falling  about.  .J.  Crawford. 

Onions. — In  judging  Onions  as  now  presented 
for  show  in  competition,  too  much  stress  is  laid 
on  mere  size  or  weight  and  not  enough  on  form, 
solidity,  brightness  and  clearness  of  skin.  In  the 
rules  of  judging  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  although  out  of  a  maximum  of  seven 
points  size  is  awarded  two,  so  also  is  condition,  as 
that  is  of  special  importance,  judges  should  in 
determining  the  best  of  several  collections  pay  the 
greatest  deference  to  solidity  and  finish,  as  these 
are  indications  of  good  keeping.  In  a  recent 
Onion  competition  I  saw  huge  bulbs  were  awarded 
prizes  solely  for  size,  yet  had  rough,  discoloured 
coats  and  with  some  flesh  already  softening, 
because  fed  up  to  be  a  mass  of  watery  pulp  rather 
than  of  solid,  firm  flesh.  It  is  very  rare  that 
big  bulbs  have  tlie  most  perfect  finish.  The  skins 
should  be  silky,  almost  bright,  clean,  and  setting 
tightly  on  the  bulbs,  and  not  loose  or  broken. 
The  bulbs  should  also  be  very  firm  about  the 
necks  and  have  them  small  and  almost  dry,  indi- 
cating that  thorough  ripening  has  resulted.  Large 
Onions  have  a  high  value  as  food,  boiled,  baked 
or  otherwise  cooked,  but  the  best  for  this  purpose 
are  those  with  fairly  solid  flesh  and  mild  in  flavour. 
They  have  an  equally  important  value  in  some 
cases,  perhaps  greater,  in  being  the  agents  for 
giving  a  fine  seed  stock.  But  to  be  useful  for  this 
purpose,  they  must  be  good  keepers  that  can  be 
kept  rested  until  February,  when  they  may  be 
planted.  How  few  of  the  huge  watery  bulbs  that 
have  won  prizes  a-e  sound  by  Christmas,  much 


less  two  months  later  ?  Surely  some  consideration 
should  be  paid  to  that  desideratum.  We  refuse 
to  grant  prizes  to  other  vegetables,  whether 
Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers  or  tap-rooted 
kinds,  simply  because  large.  A  certain  evidence 
of  table  quality  is  invariably  desired,  and  that 
rule  should  prevail  in  the  case  of  Onions,  for 
with  them  the  biggest  are  far  from  being"the  best. 
—A.  D. 


Flower  Garden. 


THE  KEW   BELLADONNA   LILY. 

This  is  far  superior  to  all  other  known  varieties 
of  the  Belladonna  Lily.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
a  hybrid,  Brunsvigia  .losephinie  being  the  other 
parent,  but  no  trace  of  the  characters  of  the 
latter  can  be  found  in  it  beyond  the  large  num- 
ber of  flowers  in  each  umbel.  Whatever  its 
origin,  it  has  proved  a  first-rate  garden  plant  at 
Kew,  where  it  is  grown  against  the   south  wall 


inflorescence  of  the  type  and  of  the  Kew  variety 
are  shown  side  by  side.  Bulb  fanciers  gener- 
ally who  have  seen  this  plant  at  Kew  agree  in 
calling  it  the  handsomest  of  all  outdoor  bulbous 
plants.  It  has  been  distributed  from  Kew  to  a 
few  gardens,  so  that  no  doubt  it  will  soon  be 
abundant.  W.  W. 


Annual  Centaureas. — I  was  much  pleased, 
on  opening  my  copy  of  TuE  Garden  November  5, 
to  find  a  coloured  plate  of  the  charming  annual 
Centaureas,  or,  as  they  are  popularly  known. 
Sweet  Sultans.  They  are  so  useful  for  cutting 
throughout  the  summer  months  that  no  garden 
should  be  without  them.  The  plants,  if  thinly 
disposed  so  that  they  do  not  become  drawn,  make 
exceedingly  pretty  isolated  beds  on  grass,  and 
give  great  quantities  of  flowers  if  the  precaution 
is  taken  to  pick  oS'  the  seed-heads  as  soon  as  the 
blooms  fade.  Planted  in  groups  of  from  three  to 
six  plants  they  are  also  effective  in  mixed  borders. 
I  generally  grow  the  white  and  yellow  varieties, 


Amaryllis  Belladonna  (Kew  variety)  and  the  type.    From  a  photograph  sent  l>y  Mr.  W.  Watson. 


of  the  tropical  Orchid  house  and  also  in  an  un- 
heated  frame.  Every  autumn  it  has  produced  its 
magnificent  flower-heads,  and  it  has  increased 
rapidly  by  means  of  bulb-division.  In  the 
same  border  there  are  numerous  plants  of  the 
type,  and  the  difl'erence  between  these  and  the 
Kew  variety  is  most  marked.  The  former  has 
leaves  an  inch  wide,  a  scape  18  inches  high,  and 
an  umbel  of  from  six  to  ten  flowers,  rarely  the 
latter  number.  These  open  three  or  four 
together,  and  they  have  narrow,  pointed  seg- 
ments coloured  rose-pink,  paler  inside.  The 
Kew  variety  has  leaves  2  inches  wide,  a  scape 
3  feet  long  and  IJ  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  an  umbel  of  twenty  or  more  flowers 
(that  here  figured  bore  twenty-six)  which  are 
nearly  all  open  together  as  in  the  Jersey  Lily 
(Nerine  sarniensis).  They  are  larger  and  have 
broader,  less  pointed  segments  than  the  type, 
and  their  colour  is  bright  rose-crimson,  changing 
to  almost  pure  crimson  with  age.  In  the  photo- 
graph, which  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Griessen,  an 


and  raise  them  about  the  beginning  of  April, 
planting  out  the  seedlings  afterwards  as  early  in 
May  as  is  consistent  with  safety.  Being  so  sweetly 
scented,  the  flowers  are  highly  prized  by  many  in 
a  cut  state  for  drawing-room  decoration. — A.  W. 

Tricyrtis  pilosa. — It  is  only  rarely  the  few 
species  constituting  this  genus  are  seen  in  good 
condition,  and  the  above  species  least  of  all  even 
then,  but  this  year  the  exceptional  heat  would 
have  appeared  to  suit  it  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
It  is  a  genus  remarkable  rather  for  quaintness 
of  character  than  for  its  flowers,  and  the  above 
species  especially  so.  Usually  the  plants  flower 
too  late  in  the  year,  and  the  blooms  are  either 
killed  outright  or  so  disfigured  by  frost  and  wet 
as  to  render  them  worthless.  The  above-named 
species,  however,  in  a  rather  sheltered  position  in 
the  rock  garden  at  Kew  has  been  quite  a  feature 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  usual  during  the 
present  autumn.  The  long  arching  stems,  fully 
4  feet  in  length,  are  clothed  with  large  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  the  latter  covered  with  a  short, 
dense  down,  which  is  very  soft,  the  same  pilose 
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character  occurring  on  tlie  stems  and  branches. 
The  curious  and  tlo^Mntly  spotted  ilowcrs  aro 
produced  in  great  numbers  on  much-fork  J 
biaiiclics,  and  these,  arching  over,  form  a  very 
striking  and  unusual  object  in  the  garden  tiuite 
late  in  autumn.  The  segments  are  whitish,  yet 
copiously  marbled  with  violet  and  purple  spots. 
The  stigma  is  likewise  also  similarly  marked,  and 
forms  a  \ery  curious  and  interesting  feature 
among  liliaceous  plants.  It  inhabits  the  Hima- 
layas, and  thrives  best  in  rather  moist  peat  and 
loaf  soil. 

Cactus  Dahlias  in  November.— Rarely  at  a 
Chrysanthemum  show  in  November  has  there 
been  seen  such  a  superb  display  of  Dahlias,  espe- 
cially of  Cactus  varieties,  as  was  made  at  Kingston 
on  November  1.  Seldom  have  these  Dahlias  at- 
tracted so  much  notice.  Nearly  all  the  flowers 
were  in  e.\ceodingly  fine  form  and  the  colours 
were  beautiful.  In  this  respect,  apart  altogether 
from  tlie  quaint  build  of  the  blooms,  which  to  so 
many  who  saw  thera  was  so  new  and  attractive, 
their  rich  colours  far  excelled  those  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum. So  far  as  these  latter  flowers  are 
concerned,  something  that  is  thus  disparaging  is 
due  to  the  too  common  practice  on  the  part  of 
growers  for  exhibition  of  setting  up  fully  70  per 
cent,  in  their  stands  of  white  and  yellow  flowers, 
real  colour  being  so  much  lacking.  Singularly 
tame  in  this  respect  were  the  finest  stands  of 
Chrysanthemums  compared  with  the  beautiful 
Dahlias.  Even  the  show  flowers,  so  largely  staged, 
also  were  wanting  in  brightness  compared  with 
the  beautiful  Cactus  varieties.  Very  fine  and  in 
perfect  form  were  Starfish,  A.  J.  Deal,  Mary 
Service,  Cycle,  Charles  Woodbridge,  Arachne, 
Fantasy,  Alfred  Vasey,  Keynes'  White,  Ebony, 
Mrs.  F.  Fell,  Harmony,  and  fully  a  dozen  others. 
In  this  case  the  t)lants  had  been  grown  in  a  dry, 
airy  position,  and  recent  rains  had  given  to  them 
new  life  and  vigour,  allied  to  charming  hues  of 
colour.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  more  these 
Cactus  Dahlias  are  seen  and  known,  the  wider 
will  they  be  grown.  We  have,  indeed,  no  out- 
door flowers  so  singular  in  form,  so  rich  in  colour, 
and  so  attractive  in  a  cut  state  as  these  are. — 
A.  1). 


NOTES  FROM  CLARE  MONT. 
AtTKR  a  hurried  visit,  the  conclusion  I  arrived  at 
is  that  Clareraont  is  one  of  those  interesting  his- 
torical places  that  should  be  preserved  as  much  as 
possible  in  its  present  form.  Having  recently 
inspected  modern  gardens  in  all  their  glare, 
excessive  trimness  and  general  appearance  of 
having  been  too  much  given  over  to  the  builder 
rather  than  a  landscape  gardener  of  the  right 
stamp,  it  was  a  relief  to  spend  a  few  hours  with 
Jlr.  Burrell  strolling  among  the  beautiful  and  in 
some  instances  rare  trees,  and  from  one  old- 
fashioned  garden  to  another.  Time  was  when 
Claremont  was  reckoned  among  the  most  noted 
gardens  in  the  country,  and  never  more  so  than 
when  the  exiled  Biurbon  princes  were  living 
there,  but  the  glazed  structures  that  were  good  of 
their  kind  in  those  days  are  in  these  times 
rCL'arded  as  very  old-fashioned  indeed.  They  are 
there  still,  and  in  all  probability  never  doing 
better  service  than  now. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  describe  all  or  even 
a  tithe  of  what  there  is  to  be  seen  of  interest  at 
Claremont,  but  mention  ought  to  be  made  of  a 
grand  specimen  tree  of  Pterocarya  caucasica 
growing  on  a  lawn  between  some  of  the  walls 
abounding  in  all  directions.  This  magnificent 
tree  has  a  spread  of  branches  measuring  100  feet, 
and  is  in  every  way  ornamental.  In  another 
direction  a  fine  specimen  of  Salisburia  adiantifolia 
is  to  bo  seen,  and  equally  noteworthy  is  a  garden 
wall  60  yards  long  and  1.3  feet  high  covered  by 
a  single  tree  of  Wistaria  sinensis,  while  just  out- 
side of  the  kitchen  garden  is  one  of  the  finest 
hedgerows  of  natur.illy-grown  Hollies  to  be  seen 
anywhere.  No  stiff',  gaudy  beddingout  came 
under  my  notice,  but  everything  of  a  hardy 
nature  worthy  of  garden  culture  seems  to  find  a 
place  in  the  various  large  beds  and  borders  in  and 


out  of  the  kitchen  gardens,  not  in  mere  driblet.^, 
liut  in  most  cases  in  bold  ell'ectivo  groups,  In 
Surrey,  as  elsewhere,  the  rainfall  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  months  was  very  light, 
but  the  well-tended  flower  borders  showed  but 
few  signs  of  this. 

I'Vuit  is  grown  under  glass  on  a  fairly  extensive 
scale,  and  tho  Grapes  left  hanging  on  the  Vines 
were  of  tho  right  description  for  the  dining  table. 
T, urge  numbers  of  jiot  plants  suitable  for  house, 
table  and  conservatory  decoration,  and  for  provid- 
ing abundance  of  cut  flowers  abounded.  Among 
the  less  common  of  these  I  noted  a  large  batch  of 
Lasiandra  macrantha  flonbunda,  neat,  bushy 
plants  commencing  to  flower  freely,  and  these  only 
in  "i-inch  pots.  Asparagus  deflexus,  from  seed 
sown  in  the  spring  of  1S07,  was  to  be  seen  in  large 
quantities  interspersed  among  flowering  plants. 
For  relieving  the  heaviness,  or  rather  nakedness, 
of  a  great  ugly  roof  of  a  high  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory, nothing  could  well  surpass Cobioa scan- 
dens  as  seen  at  Claremont.  Two  plants  are  equal 
to  festooning  the  roof  in  a  most  attractive 
manner,  the  long  trails  of  handsome  green  leaves, 
large  purple  flowers  and  numerous  egg-shaped 
seed-pods  favourably  impressing  all  who  see 
them.  In  an  adjoining  tall  house  originally  con- 
structed for  Palms  there  is  an  extraordinary  tree 
of  Noisette  Rose  Rove  d'Or.  It  was  jilanted 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  now  covers  a  trellis  surface 
equal  to  900  square  feet,  reminding  me  of  the 
magnificent  specimen  of  Fortune's  Yellow  Rose 
to  be  seen  in  the  conservatory  at  Berkeley  Castle, 
Gloucestershire. 

Having  been  a  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  so 
many  years,  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  to 
find  many  of  the  fruit  trees  against  the  walls  and 
in  the  open  in  a  worn-out  state,  or  showing  signs 
of  exhaustion,  but  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  actual  state  of  affairs.  The  walls  are,  as  a 
rule,  12  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  throughout 
are  perfectly  furnished  with  fruit  trees.  The 
Plum  trees  are  in  perfect  health  and  are  really 
inclined  to  be  too  vigorous,  Mr.  Burrell  allowing 
some  of  the  topmost  young  shoots  to  extend 
temporarily  each  season  by  way  of  an  antidote  to 
over-luxuriance.  The  trees  bear  well,  and  the 
fruit  I  taw  was  of  exceptionally  good  quality,  or 
such  as  would  have  won  prizes  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  show.  The  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees, 
again,  are  in  a  healthy,  productive  state,  the 
fruit  produced  being  of  t'ne  best  quality  this  sea- 
son. Apples  and  Pears  are  in  an  equally  satisfac- 
tory condition,  the  fruit  of  the  former  growing 
larger  than  is  often  seen  under  ordinary  garden 
culture. 

Having  only  a  few  hours  previously  left  the 
Crystal  I'alace  show,  where  so  many  gardeners 
were  complaining  of  the  scarcity  of  green  vege- 
tables and  the  lightness  of  crops  generally,  I 
expected  to  find  something  of  the  same  character 
at  Claremont,  but  Mr.  Burrell  is  in  the  happy 
condition  of  having  crops  equal,  or  even  superior, 
to  what  are  usually  met  with  elsewhere  in  the 
most  favourable  seasons.  To  good  cultivation 
and  a  free-working  or  non-binding,  non-cracking 
surface  soil  may  be  attributed  this  success. 
Borecole,  Broccoli,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  were  all 
to  bo  seen  in  a  luxuriant  condition  and  free  of 
caterpillar.  Excellent  Cabbage  was  being  cut, 
and  Mr.  Burrell  has  every  reason  to  speak  favour- 
ably of  Garden  Drumhead  as  a  good  summer  Cab- 
bage. Bristol  market  growers  have  formed  an 
equally  good  opinion  of  the  merits  of  this  variety, 
caterpillars  not  disfiguring  the  hearts  as  they  are 
apt  to  do  conical-shaped  Cabbages.  The  Onion 
crop  was  exceptionally  good,  and  nowhere 
else  have  I  seen  a  better  lot  of  "  bulbs."  The 
estimated  weight  grown  per  square  rod  was 
IJ  cwt.,  or  10  tons  to  the  acre.  Giant  Zittau 
and  Brown  Globe  are  the  varieties  grown  at 
Claremont,  and  two  more  serviceable  or  profitable 
sorts  could  not  well  be  named.  The  Potato  crop 
was  also  a  great  success,  and  the  envy  of  a  market 
grower,  who  grows  Potatoes  on  a  large  scale, 
accompanying  me.  Of  Windsor  Castle,  perhaps 
the  most  popular  variety  in  cultivation,  the  crops 
lifted  were  equal  to  12  tons  per  acre — nearly  all 


"  ware "  or  large,  saleable  tubers,  too.  Mr. 
Burrell  also  speaks  very  highly  of  Ninetv-fold. 
This  kidney  he  finds  earlier  than  Windsor  Castle, 
tho  crops  equally  heavy  and  tho  (juality  un.sur- 
passcd.  W.  Ii:t!Ur,l)KN'. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


RENOVATING   FRUIT   BORDERS. 

When  it  is  considered  how  little  trouble  is  in- 
volved in  giving  assistance  to  partly  worn-out 
borders,  and  how  greatly  the  trees  appreciate 
this  attention,  it  is  singular  that  this  detail  of 
culture  is  so  long  postponed.  Many  growers, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  seem  very  much 
averse  to  breaking  into  a  fruit  border  whether 
it  is  in  a  Peach  house  or  vinery.  A  great  deal, 
of  cour.se,  may  be  done  by  judiciou.s  surface  feed- 
ing, but  there  comes  a  time  when  the  best 
made  borders  re([uire  renewing,  and  whether 
this  is  done  wholly  or  in  part  largely  depends 
upon  circumstances.  In  my  own  case  a  scarcity 
of  good  loam  prevents  the  attention  necessary 
being  given  to  trees  outside,  and  doubtless 
there  are  many  others  similarly  placed.  Most 
of  the  inside  fruit  borders  here  have  been  made 
within  the  last  few  years,  so  that  the  trees  have 
still  a  good  deal  of  the  initial  vigour  in  thera. 
They  have,  however,  carried  big  crops,  so  I  am 
renovating  the  greater  part  of  the  borders  in 
a  SO  feet  by  1(5  feet  house,  to  prevent  any 
loss  of  vigour  or  exhaustion.  A  Vine,  for 
instance,  weakened  by  carrying  a  large  crop 
from  a  rather  poor  border  will  take  several 
seasons  to  get  over  the  check.  Peach  or  Nec- 
tarine trees  starved  into  making  poor  growths 
one  season,  start  weakly  the  next,  and  instead 
of  the  basal  shoots  coming  away  with  vigour, 
these  make  a  few  leaves  only,  and  one  has  to 
make  the  best  of  foreright  shoots.  A  few  seasons 
like  this  and  the  most  of  the  growth  will  be  on 
the  outside  of  the  tree,  all  the  centre  being 
bare  ;  consequently  only  half  the  space  covered 
by  the  tree  is  profitable.  With  properly  -  fed 
Vines  or  Peach  trees  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  growths  where  they  are  wanted. 

An  excess  of  vigour  is,  of  course,  just  as 
much  to  be  guarded  against  as  the  reverse 
conditions,  and  this  will  be  kept  in  mind  when 
making  new  or  renovating  old  borders.  The 
present  is  the  be,st  season  to  do  such  work,  and 
it  must  be  done  as  thoroughly  and  with  as  much 
despatch  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will 
allow.  My  compost  has  been  gradually  accumu- 
lating and  is  now  all  ready  foru.se.  It  consists 
of  all  the  loam  that  could  be  spared,  this  being 
helped  out  by  edgings  of  turf,  potting  bench 
refuse,  and  a  large  proportion  of  burnt  garden 
rubbish  prepared  as  recently  described  by 
several  correspondents.  Where  lime  is  deficient 
in  the  natural  .soil,  this  should  be  added  in  some 
form  or  other.  Wind-slaked  chalk  lime  is  an 
excellent  addition  where  plenty  of  rough 
material  already  exists  or  is  added  in  the 
form  of  broken  brick,  charcoal,  or  even 
flints  if  nothing  else  can  be  had.  But 
the  fining  tendency  of  pure  lime  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  for  this  reason  I 
always  like  a  good  percentage  of  old 
lime  rubble  in  preference  if  it  is  to  be  had. 
There  is  not  the  same  amount  of  strength  in  it, 
of  course  ;  pure  lime  unlocks  other  chemical 
constituents  in  the  soil  to  its  benefit  which  the 
lime  rubble  does  not  perhaps  so  quickly,  but 
by  acting  mechanically  it  prevents  stagnation 
and  ensures  a  supply  of  air  to  the  roots.  All 
compost  should  if  possible  be  ready  a  month 
before  it  is  required  for  use,  and  is  better  for 
being  turned  twice  or  thrice  to  well  incorporate 
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all  the  ingredients.  All  being  in  readiness  and 
in  the  dry,  no  delay  will  be  caused  when  the 
work  is  about. 

Taking  Vines  tirst,  if  these  seem  to  be  in  fair 
condition  at  the  roots  and  only  require  a  little 
fresh  soil,  this  may  be  given  by  beginning  at 
the  back  of  the  border  furthest  from  the  stems 
and  taking  the  soil  out.  Possibly  there  will  be 
no  roots.  In  this  case  follow  the  border  back, 
making  a  kind  of  trench,  and  throwing  the  soil 
right  out  until  roots  are  found.  An  inspection 
of  these  will  show  what  is  wanted.  Often  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  work  out  with  a  four- 
tined  fork  all  the  old  soil  from  among  them, 
going  back  about  a  yard  or  so.  Then  re- 
lay in  the  new  compost  and  replace  all 
soil  taken  out  with  new.  If  this  is  done  a 
little  at  a  time  and  carefully,  not  the  least  harm 
can  possibly  accrue  to  the  Vine  roots,  and  the 
foliage  being  still  on  the  Vines  a  good  soaking 
of  water  may  be  given,  and  they  soon  regain  a 
hold.  They  should  be  kept  fairly  high  up  in 
the  border,  the  upper  tiers  being  covered  with 
a  few  inches  only  of  soil.  Ram  the  new  mate- 
rial very  firmly  as  it  is  brought  in,  avoiding,  of 
course,  injury  to  the  roots  in  doing  so.  With 
regard  to  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  much  the 
same  plan  is  followed  either  inside  or  out. 
Very  often  indoor  trees  have  larger,  more  vigor- 
ous roots  than  are  necessary,  this  being  espe- 
cially the  case  with  young  trees  that  have  only 
been  lightly  cropped.  Then  the  autumn  treat- 
ment takes  the  form  of  simply  root-pruning, 
very  little  new  soil  being  needed  in  such  cases. 
Search  out  the  long,  thong-like  roots  and  cut 
them  off  with  a  keen  knife,  relaying  all  the 
smaller  more  fibrous  portions  with  care.  But 
when  taking  the  soil  out  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  tree,  I  take  little  account  of  the 
roots,  for  if  the  ends  are  cut  they  soon  start 
again  and  ramify  in  the  new  compost  to  the 
benefit  of  the  trees.  Here,  again,  firm  soil  is 
an  ab.solute  necessity  if  the  right  kind  of  roots 
and  wood  is  to  be  produced.  All  this,  though 
it  seems  a  big  job,  gives  very  little  trouble  in 
reality  ;  it  may  be  carried  out  in  wet  weather 
when  men  can  be  ea.sily  spared  from  outside, 
and  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  weak  trees. 
H. 

Apple  Tyler's  Kernel. — Atthe  presenttimel 
have  before  me  a  perfect  specimen  of  Tyler's  Kernel 
Apple,  one  out  of  many  produced  by  a  single 
pyramid  tree  I  planted  about  four  years  ago,  and 
the  good  character  given  me  of  this  variety  by  a 
friend  has  been  amply  borne  out  by  experience. 
Although  classed  as  a  cooking  Apple,  it  is  not  to 
be  despised  for  dessert,  medium-sized,  highly- 
coloured  fruit  forming  a  perfect  dish  any  time 
from  October  to  January.  The  tree  grows 
moderately  strong  and  bears  freely  almost  from 
the  commencement.  The  fruit  is  medium-sized 
to  large,  conical  in  shape,  and  where  exposed  to 
the  light  and  air  colours  grandly.  Curiously 
enough,  not  many  trees  of  it  appear  to  have  been 
planted  by  either  market  or  private  growers,  and 
the  sooner  this  mistake  is  rectified  the  better.  At 
the  Crystal  Palace  show  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons 
exhibited  a  large  basket  of  fine  fruit  of  this  Apple. 
— W.  I. 

Packing  Peaches.— I  have  seen  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  first  prize  box  of  Peaches  at  the  late 
Palace  show.  These  were  sent  by  train,  as  if 
being  sent  to  market,  the  Peaches  being  embedded 
in  wood-wool.  My  favourite  way  of  packing 
Peaches  is  first  of  all  to  line  a  box,  just  deep 
enough  to  hold  a  single  layer  of  fruit,  with  coarse 
cotton- wool,  which  can  be  purchased  at  a  nominal 
price  in  long  rolls,  then  to  encircle  each  Peach 
with  narrow  strips  of  the  wool,  taking  care  to 
place  the  glazed  side  next  the  fruit,  packing  them 
closely  and  firmly  together,  and  finally  laying  on 
the  top  a  sheet  of  wool.  When  the  lid  is  on, 
damage  from  bruising  is  next  to  impossible,  as 


the  fruit  cannot  stir.  When  the  lid  and  top  sheet 
of  wool  are  removed,  the  top  of  each  fruit  is 
visible  and  the  fruit  has  a  neat  and  attractive 
appearance.  I  first  saw  this  plan  of  packing 
adopted  by  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Bestwood,  who 
often  exhibited  Peaches,  and  after  long  rail 
journeys  and  frequent  changes  his  fruit  always 
turned  out  well. — N. 

Plum  Coe's  Golden  Drop. — At  page  306, 
"  W.  S.,"  in  referring  to  this  fine  dessert  Plum, 
notes  that  occasionally  fruits  are  kept  well  into 
November.  This  is  correct,  and  1  remember  see- 
ing a  magnificent  dish  shown  from  Rendlesham 
Hall,  at  Ipswich,  in  the  second  week  in  November. 
On  speaking  to  the  exhibitor  about  them,  he  in- 
formed me  that  the  fruits  had  been  finished  off  on 
a  shelf  in  a  cool,  dry  vinery,  and  also,  I  think, 
wrapped  separately  in  paper.  I  think,  however, 
that  in  the  majority  of  instances  these  late  fruits 


when  ripe  to  yellow  and  having  a  large  number  of 
russety  spots.  The  flavour  is  distinctly  good,  and 
from  healthy  trees  there  is  none  of  the  hard, 
gritty  core  so  often  complained  of  with  this  kind. 
It  should  hang  until  it  parts  readily  from  the 
tree. — Suffolk. 


FRUIT  TREES   ON  ARCHES. 

The  photograph  of  fruit  trees  on  arches  which 
I  sent  you  was  taken  by  my  son,  Mr.  Scott 
Wilson,  at  Oakwood,  Wisley.  Many  years  ago 
I  saw  at  Wandsworth  Common  arches  of  this 
sort  which  had  a  good  efl'ect.  I  copied  these  in 
the  garden  here,  putting  arches  over  the  walk 
which  divides  the  vegetable  from  the  flower 
garden,  and  as  this  was  successful  and  made  a 
good  boundary,  I  adopted  the  plan  at  Wisley, 


Fruit  trees  over  a  pathway  in  Mr,  O.  F,  Wilson's  garden  at  Wisley, 
photorjraph  hy  Mr,  Scott  Wilson. 


From  a 


are  from  standard  trees.  These  are  always  some- 
what late  in  ripening,  especially  in  ordinary 
seasons,  and  if  left  on  the  trees  too  long  are  apt 
to  split  should  the  weather  be  showery.  If 
gathered  in  the  nick  of  time  and  treated  as  above 
described  useful  late  dishes  may  be  had.  Those 
referred  to  were  fine  in  colour  and  quite  plump. 
My  experience  with  Golden  Drop  is  that  the 
locality  must  be  a  favoured  one  for  standard  trees 
to  bear  regularly  even  half  a  crop. — C. 

Pear  Beurre  Diel. — This  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  the  Beurre  race  and  an  excellent 
variety  for  cold  or  exposed  positions.  It  will  also 
thrive  in  poor  and  heavy  soil  where  many  first- 
class  Pears  are  a  failure.  An  old  espalier  tree 
here  fruits  every  season,  while  young  pyramid 
trees  on  the  Quince  planted  two  years  ago  have 
given  some  useful  fruit  this  season.  The  fruit  is 
large,  with  a  long  stem,  the  skin  green,  changing 


and  as  the  trees  were  already  in  their  places, 
trained  one  side  of  them  over  the  arches.  The 
first  arch  has  the  Dartmouth  Crab  trained  over 
it  ;  this  is  beautiful  both  in  flower  and  fruit. 
The  other  trees  are  principally  Pears  and 
Plums.  The  end  arch  has  on  it  Turner's  Crim- 
son Rambler  and  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar  Roses, 
as  it  joins  on  to  part  of  the  flower  garden. 

Georoe  F.  Wilsojt. 
HeatherbanJc,  Weybridge  Heath. 


Compost  for  Muscat  Grapes. — At  one  time 
it  was  universally  thought  that  a  strong  yellow 
loam  produced  the  finest  Muscat  Grapes.  Lately, 
however,  some  wrioers  have  maintained  that  a 
light  soil  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  sand  are  what 
this  somewhat  capricious  Grape  needs.     The  fine 
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bunches  recently  exhibited  at  the  Crjstal  I'uhice 
by  i\Ir.  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Hillinjidon,  were 
cut  from  Vinos  growing  in  a  strong  cUiyey  loam, 
kept  open  by  the  addition  of  plenty  of  nibble. 
At  Hillingdon  shanking  gives  little  trouble,  the 
berries  keep  plump  till  late  in  the  season,  and  the 
Vines  last  many  years.  Although  the  bunches 
under  notice  were  cut  from  young  Vines,  there 
are  old  ^'ines  growing  in  the  same  kind  of  loam 
which  produce  tirstrate  crops  of  long-keeping 
Muscats.  Comparatively  few  really  tine  Muscats 
are  grown  in  Norfolk,  the  reason  being,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  a  practical  old  (!rape  grower, 
the  too  light  nature  of  the  soil  pro('ural)le  for 
making  the  borders.  The  Hillingdon  Muscats 
were  grown  in  a  span-roofed  house,  and  the 
majority  of  the  bunches  now  hanging  on  tho  Vines 
are  almost  as  good  as  those  exhibited.— N. 

^^  Peach  Princess  of  Wales.- 1  am  obliged  ti 
"  iM.  T."  for  hi8  hint  respecting  pot  trees  of  tliis 
Peach,  for  I  would  really  like  ti  grow  this  tioe  variety 
well.  It  is  rather  curious  and,  perhaps,  wortliy  of 
note  that  some  few  of  the  later  fruits  on  my  tree  were 
eicellent,  and  this  appears  in  a  way  to  bear  out  what 
"  M.  T."  fays  about  the  warmth  later,  for  the  weather 
was  much  warmer  here  in  early  October  than  usual. 
I  shall  certainly  try  oue  or  two  pot  trees.— H. 

Doubtless  the  flavour  of  Peaches  varies  in 

different  soils  and  situations.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  majority  of  gardeners  will  agree  with 
"  H."  (p.  -io,")!  that  Princess  of  Wales  is  a  flavour- 
less variety.  In  a  sheltered  old  garden  near 
Cromer,  Princess  of  Wales  from  an  open  wall  was 
of  excellent  flavour,  and  at  Blickling,  where  good 
flavoured  Peaches  are  a  speciality,  this  variety  is 
appreciated,  more  so  than  Sea  Eagle,  the  tree  here 
growing  in  a  lata  house  and  occupying  the  front 
trellis,  the  fruit  ripening  early  in  September. 
At  Kelham  Hall,  Newark,  Mr.  Webb  grew  Prin- 
cess of  \\'ales  in  an  east  aspect  Peach-house  in 
company  with  ^\'alburton  Admirable,  and  he  used 
to  thmk  the  Princess  the  better  flavoured  of  the 
two.  Had  it  not  been  at  least  of  average  flavour 
generally  speaking,  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
■remained  popular  so  long,  as  flavourless  varieties, 
though  hne  in  appearance,  soon  fall  into  disrepute 
as,  for  instance,  Lord  Palmerston.  It  would[ 
however,  be  interesting  if  other  growers  would 
give  their  opinion  of  this  variety.— Norwich. 


and  bo  very  profitable  from  an  elevation  of  2(100 
feet  to  GdOO  feet.  Under  favourable  conditions 
the  plant  remains  in  bearing  for  many  (ten  or 
more)  years.  Tho  fruit  keeps  well  after  being 
gathered,  has  a  tough  skin  and  travels  well,  audit 
i?  attractive  in  form  and  colour. 

Being  so  easily  grown  in  an  intermediate  house, 
or  even  a  sunny  greenhouse,  in  this  country,  and 
bearing  an  aliundant  crop  of  fruit  in  about  two 
years  from  planting,  this  is  surely  a  plant  to  lio 
brought  into  general  cultivation.  Even  if  the 
fruits  wore  not  edible,  the  plant  bearing  them  is 
good  to  look  at.  The  plant  is  as  easily  managed 
as  tho  Tomato,  but  it  requires  more  space.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Andean  regions  of  Tropical 
America,  and  appears  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced under  the  name  of  Solanum  betaoeum. 

W.  W. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FRUIT. 


Apple  American  Mother.— I  was  nit  aware 
until  hitely  that  this  Apple  would  succeed  as  a  pyra- 
iiiid  oven  in  northern  localities.  I  have  only  tried  it 
in  ospa'ier  form,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  inducing  it 
to  fruit  freely.  Presuming,  however,  the  version  as 
to  its  bardiDESs  and  free-fruiting  character  being 
coirect,  no  girdeu  should  be  without  at  least  one  tree 
of  this  liandsome  conical,  richly-flavoured  Apple. — C 
Norwich. 

Apple  liOrd  Derby. — Intending  planters  having 
a  strong  soil  may  p'ant  Lord  Derby  with  every  couti- 
deuce.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  better  all- 
rnuud  cooking  Apple  or  a  more  constant  bearer. 
When  at  its  b2st  about  Christ rras  it  is  a  very 
good  dessert  Apple.  In  a  strong,  retentive  loim  at 
Kelham  Hall  Lord  Derby  gi-ows  and  fruits  to  perfec- 
tion, and  is  regarded  as  oue  of  the  best  market  Apples 
of  its  season. — C, 


TREE  TOMATO. 

(cyPHOMANDRA   BETACEA. ) 

A  LAROE  plant  of  this,  bearing  about  200 


ripe 
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Iruits,  is  now  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  Mexican 
house  at  Kew.     The  plant  is  a  seedling,  about  two 
years  old,  with   a  clear  stem  .5  feet  high  and  a 
large  spreading    head,   having    numerous    large 
bright    green    heart-shaped    leaves,   each    from 
6  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  in  the  axils  of  which 
the  short  pendent  racemes  of  flesh-coloured  flowers 
are  produced  in  spring  and  are  succeeded  in  autumn 
by  clusters  of  from  three  to  six  fruits,  which  are 
egg-shaped,  2  inches  to  2i  inches  long,  smooth 
and  when  ripe  coloured  bright  orange-yellow,  with 
a  few  streaks  of  a  darker  colour.     A  cross  section 
of  the  fruit  shows  a  skin  or  pericarp  nearly  a 
quarterof  an  inch  thick, fleshyand  orange  coloured 
enclosing  a  juicy  pulp  and  seeds  not  unlike  those 
of  a  Gooseberry  or  the  fruit  of  Passiflora  edulis 
Eaten  raw  the  fruit  suggests  a  mixture  of  Passion 
i  lower   and   Tomato,  and   is   both   pleasant   and 
refreshing.     On  the  mainland  of  Central  America 
It  .8  known  as  the  Tomato  de  la  Paz,  in  .Jamaica 
as  the  Tree  Tomato  and  sometimes,  on  account 
of  Its  supposed  beneficial  action  on  the  liver,  as 
\  egetable  Mercury.     Seeds  of  it  were  distributed 
from  Kew  some  years  a.-o,  and  it  is  now  popular 
in  some  of  our  tropical  colonies  and  in  India      In 
Ceyton     at  Hakgala,  6000  feet  above  sea-level 
where  the  climate  is  temperate,  it  grows   to   a 
height  of  about  10  feet,  and  the  fruits  are  u.sed  in 
various  ways.     They  make  excellent  tarts,  are 
Aery  good  stewed,  and  are  much  relished  by  most 
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berries.     The  plant  is  very  robust  and  easy  to 
grow  in    Ceylon,   and  I   believe   it  wiU  thrive 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  THE  PARKS. 

Victoria  Park. 


The  atmospheric  conditions  which  usually  prevail 
here  militate  against  the  successful  cultivation  .if 
the  Chrysanthemum.     Some  2000  plants  comprise 
the  collection,  and  as  this  embraces  all  types  of 
the  flower,  the  display  is  thoroughly  representa- 
tive.    The  arrangement  of  the  plants,  in  which 
undulating  groups  run  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  show-house  on  either  side,  and  in  which 
the  disposition  of  the  colours  was  well  conceived, 
was   pleasing.     The    breaking  up  of  the  groups 
with  masses  of  some  of  the  prettiest  of  the  deco- 
rative sorts,  such  as  Ryeoroft  Glory  and  other 
equally  valuable  varieties,  also  lent  considerable 
etl'ect  to  the  display.     One  specially   noticeable 
feature   was  the    brightness    of    the    respective 
colours.     Lite  buds  of  il.  C.  Molin  were  deve- 
loping blooms   of  the   brightest  bronze-crimson. 
An  old  sort,  Gloire  du  Rocher,  showed  blossoms 
of  high  quality.     President  Borel,  rarely  seen  in 
collections  now-a-days,  was  of  large  size,  refined, 
and  of  a  bright   carmine  -  rose    colour.      Mme. 
Edouard  Rey,  with  large  massive  incurved  Japan- 
ese blooms ;   Hamlet,  a  popular  flower  of  a  few 
years  since,  and  (juite  up  to  the  original  standard  ; 
William  Trieker,  noticeable  on  account  of  colour  ; 
Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Amiral  Avellan,  and  M.  Pan- 
koucke  each   were  represented  by   fine  blooms, 
and  proved  that  many  of  the  older  sorts  when 
properly  grown  are  (juite  equal  to  a  large  number 
of  the   newer    sorts.      Of    the   newer    Japanese 
varieties,   those  calling  for  special  mention  are 
N.C.S.  Jubilee,  represented  by  blooms  of  massive 
build,   and   of  a  pleasing  silvery  lavender  tint ; 
Australie,  particularly  good,  and  striking  in  ap- 
pearance ;  Mrs.  Hume  Long,  coming  as  fine  from 
late  buds  as  one  could  wish,  with  broad  petals  of 
great  length  and  of  a  rich  rose-pink  colour,  so 
difl'erent  from  an   early  bud  selection,  and   Mar- 
jory Kinder,  a  rich  yellow  of  splendid  substance. 
Lady  Byron  as  seen  here  proves  that  the  variety, 
although  a  beautiful  white,  does  well  even  under 
impure  atmospheric  conditions.     Nor    must  we 


omit    to     mention    Lady    Ridgway,    a    massive 
salmonbuf!  incurved  Japanese  flower,   and  the 
green  tinted     Mme.      Ed.      Roger.      Decorative 
.lapaiicso  varieties  were  represented  V)y   Source 
d'Or,  tho   old  gold  flowers  of  which   were  very 
welcome,  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Shea,  the  lovely  soft  yellow 
snort   from    Mile.    Lacroix,    and    others.     Very 
charming  were  tho  Anemones,  most  conspicuous 
being  freely-grown  plants  of   Descartes,  and  as 
seen   in  flowers  from  late  buds,  the  crimson-red 
colour  was  most  efl'cctive.      (iluck,  too,  is  still 
valued  for  its  consistent  behaviour,  although  tho 
blossoms   are  not   by    any   moans    large.      Fleur 
de    Mario,    white,    and    Mrs.    Judge    Benedict, 
opening     pale     blush,      passing     with     age     to 
white,    with  a   lemon-coloured   disc,   were  often 
in  evidence  with    typical   blooms.      M.    Charles 
Leboe(|/.,    a    fine    citron-yellow-tinted    carmine, 
and    in    conjunction    with    a    new    pure    white 
named  Mrs.  Caterer,   very   freely  flowered,  con- 
tributed much  to  the  display.     Pompons,  such  as 
Mile.  Elise  Dordan  were  grouped  in  clumps,  and 
these,  together  with  some  of  the  best  singles,  in- 
cluding Miss  Mary  Anderson,  as  a  fringe  to  the 
groups    on    either    side    gave    a    pretty    finish. 
Among  the  incurved  sorts  Prince  of  Wales,  very 
rarely  indeed  seen  at  exhibitions  now,  was  very 
good  ;  Prince  Alfred,  also  one  of  the  older  types 
of   the  flower,  and  the  members  of  the  Rundle 
family   were  charming.     Tho.se  of   more   recent 
introduction   were  .seen    in    Baron   Hirsch,   ths 
bronzy   crimson   colouring   being    quite   distinct 
from    that   of  all    others  ;    Chas.   E.  Curtis,  very 
even  ;  Yvonne  Dasblanoand  Mons.  Desblanc,  also 
welcome  on  account  of  their  neat  and  even  form. 
Mention   must  be  made  of  the  value  of   some 
pretty  little  plants  of  the  rich  crimson  reSexed 
CuUingfordi. 

FiNSEiRY  Park. 

Chrysanthemums  are  usually  well  grown  here, 
and  this  year's  display  was  one  of  the  best  we 
have  seen.  The  show  -  house,  specially  con- 
structed for  these  annual  displays,  is  an  ideal 
place  for  the  purpose.  A  long  series  of  imposing 
groups  running  continuously  from  one  end  of  tie 
structure  to  the  other,  with  a  semi-serpentine 
path  along  tho  front,  gives  a  most  picturesque 
effect  to  the  arrangement,  and  there  is  much  in 
the  method  to  commend  it.  The  somewhat 
slender-looking  iron  pillars  supporting  the  roof 
have  grouped  around  them  bush  plants  of 
popular  .Japanese  sorts,  well-grown  specimens 
of  Margot  and  the  pure  white  Lady  Selborne 
relieving  tho  greenhouse  of  much  of  the  undesir- 
able effects  of  its  inartistic  supports.  Along  the 
back  of  the  group,  and  forming  an  admirable 
background,  were  other  freely-flowered  speci- 
mens, the  old  I'lle  de  Plaisir  with  it?  pretty  deep 
crimson  blossoms  being  most  effective.  It  is  a 
pity  this  system  of  culture  is  not  more  often 
recognised,  as  a  few  plants  judiciously  placed 
assist  so  much  to  relieve  the  stiffness  which  gene- 
rally characterises  the  grouping  together  of  the 
larger  flowers. 

At  Finsbury  Park  the  Chrysanthemum  is  grown 
in  large  numbers,  4000  plants  of  different  types  of 
the  flower  receiving  attention.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  show  house  a  large  conservatory  has 
to  be  furnished,  and  this  being  filled  with  freely- 
flowered  epscimens  in  conjunction  with  the  free 
use  of  finefoliaged  plants  for  a  background  and 
for  associating  with  the  flowers,  a  most  elegant 
arrangement  was  seen. 

Incurved  varieties  represented  in  good  form 
this  season  are  Baron  Hirsch,  still  one  of  the 
easiest  and  most  certain  varieties  to  grow  ;  Prince 
Alfred,  with  neat  and  even  finish  :  Mrs.  Heal, 
very  like  Princess  of  Wales  ;  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston, 
a  splendid  incurved  flower  of  refined  form  and 
delicate  colouring — pale  lilac-pink,  tinted  white  ; 
Prince  of  Wales,  The  Egyptian,  a  coarse-look- 
ing blossom  ;  Barbara,  Chas.  E.  Curtis,  grand 
flowers,  clear  yellow  ;  Mrs.  George  Rundle 
and  its  sports.  Japanese  sorts  are  always  well 
done  at  Finsbury  Park,  and  this  reputation 
is  again  borne  out.  Of  the  older  varieties  suc- 
ceeding well  this  season  are  Louise,  with  its 
white  and  rose-tinted  blooms";  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill, 
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pale  flesh-pink  ;  Phiebus,  still  one  of  the  best 
yellows  ;  Mons.  Chas.  Molin,  in  fine  form  and 
colour,  more  particularly  from  a  late  bud  selec- 
tion ;  the  dwarf  crimson-flowered  J.  Shrimpton, 
an  ideal  plant  for  grouping ;  G.  C.  Schwabe, 
Golden  Gate  and  Hairy  Wonder,  represented  by 
flowers  in  all  stages.  Edouard  Audiguier,  the  rich 
purple-amaranth,  with  silvery  reverse,  which 
caused  such  a  sensation  soiie  years  ago,  was  also 
striking  in  appearance.  Edith  Tabor  may  be 
counted  as  a  yellow  sort  that  has  exceeded  most 
growers'  expectations  this  season  ;  Mrs.  J.  Shrimp- 
ton,  Viviand  Morel  and  Chas.  Davis,  each  calling 
for  a  word  of  praise.  Newer  Japanese  were  dotted 
here  and  there  among  the  others  and  created  con- 
siderable interest,  Mrs.  A.  Cross,  a  large  rich 
yellow;  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  pale  silvery  lavender,  of 
incurved  Japanese  form  ;  G.  J.  Warren,  the  rich 
yellow  sport  from  Mme.  Carnot  ;  Master  H. 
Tucker,  crimson,  with  gold  reverse  ;  and  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks,  the  refined  and  massive  white  incurved 
Japanese,  doing  much  to  provide  the  necessary 
novelty.  Anemones  as  seen  in  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Mrs.  Judge  Benedict,  Marguerite  SoUe- 
ville,  deep  lilac,  and  other  standard  sorts  were 
also  good.  Reflexed,  pompons  and  singles  each 
made  a  goodly  show,  and  the  representative 
character  of  the  display  must  contribute  in  no 
mean  degree  to  the  lively  interest  in  the  Chry- 
santhemum in  North  London,  judging  by  the 
immense  number  of  visitors. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

November  8,  9,  and  10. 
The  annual  show  of  this  society,  held  on  the 
above  dates  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster, 
may  be  considered  a  success.  With  but  very  few 
exceptions,  the  prizes  offered  in  the  different 
classes  were  well  contested,  and  many  exceedingly 
close  competitions  have  to  be  recorded.  The 
Japanese  blooms  as  a  whole  were  well  represented, 
though  not  so  generally  even  as  in  most  seasons. 
While  there  were  many  huge  blooms  also  possess- 
ing good  form  and  colour,  there  was  a  greater 
number  which  may  be  characterised  as  somewhat 
lacking  in  substance.  Considering  the  drought 
and  great  heat  of  the  past  season,  it  is  surprising 
that  the  incurved  blooms  were  so  freely  shown 
and  in  such  good  form.  There  were  many  very 
rough  and  irregular  flowers.  Decorative  exhibits 
were  numerous  and  pretty.  The  trained  plants 
were  below  the  average,  and  better  exhibits  will 
be  most  desirable  in  competition  for  the  hand- 
some prizes  which  the  society  now  offers.  Groups 
both  in  the  competitive  and  non-competitive 
classes  were  very  handsome.  It  is  pleasing  to 
record  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ground-floor 
space  was  occupied  by  Chrysanthemum  exhibits, 
and  viewed  from  the  different  galleries,  presented 
a  bright  and  striking  appearance.  The  building, 
too,  seemed  to  be  better  ventilated  than  usual. 
When  it  became  necessary  to  ventilate  this  vast 
structure,  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  special 
pains  had  been  taken  to  add  materially  to  the 
lighting  arrangements,  and  when  these  were 
completed  it  was  quite  an  easy  matter  both  to 
scrutinise  individual  blooms  and  their  names. 
Vegetables  were  splendidly  staged.  These,  with 
the  specimen  Chrysanthemum  plants,  occupied 
the  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  the  latter  being  arranged 
on  the  floor  down  the  centre  of  the  building. 

Cut  Flowers. — Open  Classes. 
The  only  mixed  class  in  the  numerous  com- 
petitions was  that  for  forty-eight  blooms,  to 
consist  of  twenty-four  incurved  (distinct),  and 
twenty-four  Japanese  (distinct),  open  to  Chry- 
santhemum and  horticultural  societies  only. 
On  this  occasion  there  were  three  competitors,  first 
prize  being  secured  by  the  Portsmouth  and  Dis- 
trict Horticultural  Society,  the  whole  of  the 
blooms  coming  from  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
James  Agate,  nurseryman,  Havant,  Hants.  His 
best  Japanese  flowers  were  Jane  Molyneux,  of 


pleasing  form  and  loose  build  ;  Mrs.  W.  Mease, 
Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Viviand  Morel,  Lady  Hanham, 
Milano,  Australie,  and  M.  Pankoucke.  Incurved 
blooms  were  best  represented  by  Baron  Hirsch, 
Mrs.  N.  Molyneux,  Princess  of  Wales,  Violet 
Tomlin,  Lucy  Kendall,  and  Globe  d'Or.  The 
Bromley  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society 
was  a  close  second,  the  Japanese  blooms  being 
particularly  fine,  and  included  notable  examples 
of  G.  J.  Warren,  Lady  Ridgway,  Mme.  Carnot, 
Milano,  Mutual  Friend,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  and 
Chas.  Davis.  The  incurved  were  less  even.  Globe 
d'Or  and  Robt.  Petfield  being  the  best.  The 
classes  in  which  the  Holmes  Memorial  challenge 
cups  are  offered  with  valuable  money  prizes  are 
generally  well  filled.  For  thirty-six  incurved 
blooms,  distinct,  we  understand  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lees  would  have  been  placed  first  had  he  not 
unfortunately  staged  Mrs.  Heale  and  Princess  of 
Wales  on  the  same  board.  These  two  sorts  the 
classification  committee  have  decided  are  too 
much  alike,  and  could  not  therefore  be  used  in 
the  same  competition.  His  flowers  were  dis- 
tinctly good  and  even  in  form.  First  prize  con- 
sequently fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  J.  B.  Hankey,  Fetcham  Park, 
Fetcham.  These  were  a  heavy  lot  of  flowers, 
some  rather  rough  and  not  so  even  as  usual.  The 
leading  blooms  were  Duchess  of  Fife,  Ma  Perfec- 
tion, Miss  Dorothy  Foster,  Mme.  Ferlat,  J.  Lam- 
bert, Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  George  Haigh,  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  D.  B.  Crane,  Mrs.  Coleman, 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  Mme.  Darrier,  and  C.  B.  Whitnall. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  secured  second  place  with  large 
blooms,  several  of  which  were  rough  and  uneven 
in  form.  In  the  class  for  forty-eight  Japanese 
blooms,  distinct,  which  is  the  chief  cut  bloom 
class  of  the  show,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  gardener  to 
Mr.  F.  A.  Bevan,  Trent  Park,  Barnet,  was  first. 
His  stands  contained  a  large  number  of  typical 
Japanese  blooms,  showing  the  very  best  culture. 
Exceptionally  fine  were  his  flowers  of  Surpassed 
Amiral,  Australie,  Lady  Ridgway,  Mme.  Carnot, 
M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Robt. 
Powell,  J.  Bidencope,  Edith  Tabor,  Nellie 
Pockett,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bevan,  Viviand  Morel, 
Souv.  de  Mme.  E.  Rosette,  Simplicity,  Louise, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Col.  Chase,  Mutual  Friend, 
Chas.  Davis,  Mrs.  W.  Mease  (primrose  Mme. 
Carnot),  M.  Hoste,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Ella 
Curtis,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  J.  Chamberlain  (rich 
crimson),  Phitbus,  Chatsworth,  Mrs.  Lewis, 
and  a  magnificent  bloom  of  T.  B.  Haywood.  Mr. 
Frederick  Vallis,  Bromham  Fruit  Co.,  Ltd., 
Bromham,  was  second  with  wonderfully  fresh, 
clean,  and  large  blooms  of  high  quality.  His 
bloom  of  G.  J.  Warren,  one  of  exceptional  merit, 
secured  Mr.  Simpson's  special  prize  and  an  oil- 
painting  of  the  flower  itself,  as  being  the 
premier  Japanese  bloom  in  the  exhibition  Other 
sorts  deserving  mention  were  Mme.  P.  Rivoire, 
Mrs.  Mease,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Mons.  Chenon 
de  Leche,  Mons.  Hoste,  Viviand  Morel,  Sec. 
Fierens,  Mutual  Friend,  Swanley  Giant,  Vis- 
countess Hambledon,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Phiebus, 
and  Chas.  Davis.  Mr.  Mease  was  third.  On  this 
occasion,  and  for  the  second  consecutive  time, 
Mr.  Norman  Davis,  The  Vineries,  Framfield, 
Sussex,  won  the  Turner  Memorial  cup,  this, 
therefore,  becoming  his  own  property.  The  com- 
petition was  for  thirty-siz  blooms  of  white,  yel- 
low, and  crimson  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in 
twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each.  Mr. 
Davis  staged  Mme.  Carnot,  Mutual  Friend,  Mme. 
Gust.  Henri,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Probyn  as  whites, 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  E.  Molyneux,  Dorothy 
Seward,  and  General  Roberts  as  crimsons,  and  as 
yellow  sorts  G.  J.  Warren,  Oceana,  President 
Nonin,  and  Pha-bus.  The  only  other  exhibitor 
was  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  who  also  had 
a  fine  lot  of  blooms,  and  was  awarded  second 
prize.  Reginald  Godfrey  was  a  striking  crimson 
variety  in  his  collection.  To  commemorate  the 
twenty-first  show  held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
the  chairman  and  directors  of  the  company 
offered  valuable  money  prizes  for  twenty-four 
Japanese  blooms,  distinct.     A  collection  of  extra 


excellence  gained  first  prize  Mr.  R.  Kenyon, 
gardener  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Hills,  Monkhams,  Wood- 
ford Green,  Essex.  The  best  blooms  were  Mons. 
Hoste,  Master  H.  Tucker,  Chas.  Davis,  Secre- 
taire Fierens,  Lady  Hanham,  Dorothy  Seward, 
Viviand  Morel,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Mons.  Chenon  de 
Leche,  Mrs.  .J.  Lewis,  Mme.  G.  Bruant,  Pha^bus, 
Mile.  Desblanc,  Soleil  d'Octobre,  John  Neville, 
Mr.  Mease,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  Tate,  Downside, 
Leatherhead,  occupying  second  place  with  a 
grand  lot  of  flowers.  Other  open  classes  included 
one  for  twenty-four  incurved  blooms,  distinct, 
Mr.  Higgs  again  occupying  premier  position. 
Good  examples  were  staged  of  Duchess  of  Fife, 
Chas.  H.  Curtis,  R.  Petfield,  Ma  Perfection, 
Mme.  Ferlat,  James  Agate,  Baron  Hirsch,  George 
Haigh,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  a  charming  bloom  of 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston.  Second  prize  was  secured 
by  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  gardener  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Christie, 
Ribsden,  Updown  Hill,  Bagshot.  No  less  than 
nine  competitors  were  forthcoming  in  the  class 
for  twelve  incurved,  distinct,  first  prize  going  to 
Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  gardener  to  Mr.  Pantia  Ralli, 
Ashstead  Park,  Epsom,  who  staged  a  grand  lot. 
Particularly  good  were  Duchess  of  Fife,  Chas.  H. 
Curtis,  J.  Lambert,  Mrs.  S.  Coleman,  Globe  d'Or, 
and  Empress  of  India.  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  gar- 
dener to  Lord  Ludlow,  Heywood,  Westbury,  was 
second  with  rather  rough  and  uneven  flowers. 
For  six  blooms  of  one  variety  of  incurved  Mr. 
G.  J.  Hunt  was  first  for  superb  examples  of 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Mr.  W.  L.  Farmer,  gardener  to 
Mr.  H.  P.  Leschelles,  Highams,  Windlesham, 
Surrey,  coming  second  with  handsome  flowers  of 
Chas.  H.  Curtis.  For  twelve  Japanese  blooms, 
distinct,  premier  honours  were  secured  by  Mr. 
W.  Meredith,  gardener  to  Mr.  D.  P,  Sellar,  Dud- 
brook,  Brentwood,  with  fairly  heavy  blooms  of 
M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Mons.  Hoste,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Palmer,  Chas.  Davis,  George  Seward,  Mons.  Pank- 
oucke, and  T.  B.  Haywood.  A  pretty,  fresh 
and  neat  stand  of  blooms,  obtained  second  prize 
for  Mr.  F.  W.  King,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  F. 
Perkins,  Oakdene,  Holmwood.  Mr.  Norman 
Davis  was  an  easy  first  for  six  Japanese,  white, 
one  variety  only,  with  superb  examples  of  Mme. 
Carnot  beautifully  finished,  and  Mr.  G.  Fisher, 
gardener  to  Mr.  H.  Hammond  Spencer,  Glen- 
daragh,  Teignmouth,  followed  with  rougher  and 
less  pretty  blooms  of  the  same  variety.  For  six 
yellow  Japanese,  one  variety,  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith, 
Claremont  Nursery,  Woking,  was  first  with 
liandsome  flowers  of  the  ever-popular  Phcebua, 
Mr.  James  Agate  being  second  with  neat  and 
pretty  flowers  of  Mrs.  W.  Mease.  A  more  limited 
entry  for  six  Japanese,  one  variety,  any  colour 
except  white  and  yellow,  was  forthcoming,  Mr. 
J.  W.  McHattie,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Strathfieldsays,  Hants,  being  placed 
first  with  grand  blooms  of  Australie  ;  second  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Slogrove,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Crawford,  Gatton  Cottage,  Reigate,  who  had 
Lady  Hanham.  But  three  entries  were  staged  in 
the  class  for  six  Japanese  incurved,  distinct,  the 
selected  varieties  winning  first  prize  being  John 
Pockett,  Pride  of  Madford,  President  Bevan,  Aus- 
tralie, Australian  Gold  and  Mons.  Gerard,  these 
coming  from  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  gardener  to  the 
Rt.  Hon.  F.  W.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  Greenlands, 
Henley-on-Thames.  Mr.  John  Justice,  gardener  to 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  The  Nash,  Ketnpsey, 
was  second.  Only  three  stands  were  seen  in  the 
hairy-petalled  class  for  six  Japanese,  not  less  than 
three  varieties.  These  were  a  poor  lot,  Mr.  H. 
Love,  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight,  showing  Hairy 
Wonder,  Mrs.  Dr.  Ward,  Abbe  Pierce,  Arthur  and 
Beauty  of  Truro.  Mr.  Justice  was  again  second, 
showing  a  moderate  lot  of  blooms.  For  the  valu- 
able prizes  offered  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  for  two 
blooms  each  of  Mme.  Carnot,  Mrs.  Wm.  Jlease 
and  G.  J.  Warren  there  were  eight  competitors, 
Mr.  W.  Mease  being  an  excellent  first  with  neat 
and  heavy  blooms  of  each  sort.  Mr.  Higgs  was 
second  with  smaller  flowers.  Proof  of  the  declin- 
ing interest  in  the  reflexed  blooms  was  again 
seen,  only  two  competitors  staging  twelve  blooms 


n  not  less  than  nine  varieties.     Mr.  T.  Caryer, 


gardener  to  Mr.   A.   G.   Meissner,   Alderholme, 
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W'eybridge,  was  placed  first  with  moderate 
flowers  with  little  to  commend  them.  Mr.  W. 
Robinson  was  second,  Miss  B'lorence  Lunn  (ama- 
ranth) boinj;  the  most  notable.  Five  stands  were 
placed  in  competition  tor  the  prizes  offered  for 
twenty  ■  four  large  -  flowered  Anemone  kinds, 
including  Japanese,  distinct.  This  was  a  very 
pretty  display.  Mr.  \V.  King,  gardener  to  Mr. 
James  Warner,  Capell  House,  near  Waltham 
Cross,  was  a  good  tirst  with  an  even,  fresh,  and 
clean  lot  of  flowers.  Mr.  Wm.  Skeggs,  gardener 
to  Mr.  A.  Mosoly,  West  Lodge,  Hadley,  Barnet, 
was  awarded  second  prize  for  a  less  even  display. 
Mr.  Justice  was  first  out  of  five  entries  for  twelve 
large  Anemones,  Japanese  sorts  excluded,  Des- 
cartes, Fleur  de  Marie,  Lady  Margaret,  Lady 
Temple,  Mrs.  ,Iudge  Benedict,  E.  C.  Jukes  and 
Delaware  being  the  best.  Mr.  W.  King  was 
placed  second,  also  with  a  nice  lot  of  blooms. 
Twelve  Japanese  Anemones  (distinct),  brought 
out  six  exhibitors  ;  the  stand  securing  first  prize 
contained  a  beautiful  lot  of  flowers  of  even  finish 
and  good  form.  This  came  from  Mr.  W.  Robin- 
son, and  well  merited  the  distinction  it  gained. 
W.  W.  Astor,  Enterprise,  Mrs.  Caterer,  M. 
Dupanloup,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  John  Bunyan, 
Siiur  Dorothte  Souille,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Gardiner 
were  the  best  examples.  A  pretty  lot  of  flovyers, 
in  which  were  some  individual  blooms  of  consider- 
able merit,  placed  Mr.  W.  Skeggs  second.  Mr. 
Justice  again  led  with  a  nice  exhibit  of  Anemone 
pompons.  Mr.  T.  Caryer,  out  of  five  competitors, 
was  placed  tirst  with  a  beautiful  lot  of  twelve 
pompons,  distinct,  three  blooms  of  each  variety. 
They  were  not  too  large,  were  prettily  set  out, 
and  embraced  a  pleasing  variety  of  colour.  His 
varieties  were  William  Westlake,  Perle  des 
Beaut^s,  President,  Mile.  Elise  Dordan,  Pygma- 
lion, La  Vogue,  Osiris,  Mme.  Marthe,  RubrumPer- 
fectum  Toussaint  Marizot,  Black  Douglas  and  Mr. 
Holmes.  Mr.  W.  Aldridge,  Palmers  Green,  was 
second.  Single  Chrysanthemums  made  a  pretty 
show  and  a  pleasing  variation.  Those  from  Mr. 
Aldridge  were  a  very  even  and  well-developed 
lot  of  blooms,  and  well  deserved  the  first 
prize.  Alphonso,  Admiral  Sir  T.  Symonds, 
Oceana,  Miss  A.  Mumford,  Ewan  Cameron,  and 
Framfield  Beauty  were  bis  most  conspicuous  blos- 
soms. Second  prize  was  credited  to  Mr.  G.  W. 
Forbes,  gardener  to  Mme.  Nicols,  Regent  House, 
Surbiton. 

AM.\TErR.s'   CL.iSSES. 

The  leading  prize  for  eighteen  Japanese,  dis- 
tinct, was  won  by  Mr.  L.  Gooch,  gardener  to  Mr. 
T.  Wickham  Jones,  Frocester  Lodge,  South  Nor- 
wood, with  a  good  lot  of  flowers,  followed  by  Mr. 
A.  Hooney,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Cox,  The 
Grange,  East  Barnet.  A  spirited  competition  for 
twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  was  seen,  no  less  than 
twelve  stands  entering.  A  creditable  lot  of 
blooms  secured  leadini;  honours  for  Mr.  W.  A. 
Brown,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Sillens,  The 
Pines,  Horsell,  Woking,  Dorothy  Seward,  Lady 
Bidgway,  Modesto  and  Lady  Hanham  being  good ; 
Mr.  R.  Gladwell,  gardener  to  Mr.  Sydney  Smith, 
Werndeo  Hall,  South  Norwood,  being  a  close 
second.  Mr.  Gladwell  was  first  out  of  nine  com- 
petitors in  the  class  for  six  .Japanese,  distinct, 
showing  a  very  lovely  lot  of  flowers  ;  Mr.  W. 
Perrin,  gardener  to  -\ir.  C.  W.  Richardson,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  second  with  Simplicity  and  Emily 
Silsbury  in  fine  form.  ^lr.  J.  Denjer,  gardener 
to  Mr,  Edwin  Smith,  Ingleside,  Chatham,  was 
first  with  Phu'bus  for  six  Japanese,  one  variety, 
second  prize  falling  to  Mr.  J.  Acock,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Bacon,  Worcester  Road,  Sutton,  with  well 
coloured  blooms  of  Viviand  Morel.  In  the  in- 
curved classes  Mr.  C.  E.  Wilkins,  WeUington, 
Swanley  Junction,  was  first  for  twelve  distinct, 
staging  very  neat  and  pretty  blooms  of  Lady 
Isabel,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Chas.  H.  Curtis, 
Mra.  R.  Owen  and  Globe  d'Or ;  Mr.  A.  Honey 
was  second.  For  six  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  Wil- 
kins again  led,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Leppard, 
gardener  to  Mr.  F.  Vigers,  Oakdene,  Reigate. 
In  the  class  for  six  incurved,  one  variety,  Mr. 
Honey  led  with  neat  and  not  over-large  C.  H. 
Curtis  ;  and  with  Austin  C'annell,  Mr.  Wilkins  was 


second.  For  si  x  bunches  pompons,  distinct,  M  r.  W. 
Aldridgewasacapitalfirstwith  bright  and  pleasing 
examples.  Miss  R.  Debenham,  St.  Albans,  being 
second.  There  were  five  competitors  in  the  class 
for  eighteen  Japanese,  distinct,  for  which  Mr. 
(}.  1'.  l,,inford  gave  a  silver  cup,  and  for  which 
the  society  ollercd  additional  money  prizes.  First 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Knight,  G:i,  Ilardinge 
Road,  Asbford,  Kent,  who  had  a  nice  lot  of 
flowers  of  good  form  ;  Mr.  Martin  Silsbury, 
Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  was  a  good  second  with 
a  bright  display  of  blossoms,  not  quite  so  heavy, 
but  of  good  colour.  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Heath- 
view,  Horsell,  Woking,  secured  leading  honours 
in  the  class  for  twelve  .Japanese,  distinct,  with  a 
very  fine  lot.  Miss  Elsie  Teichmann,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Palmer,  Mme.  Couvat  du  Terrail,  Edith  Tabor, 
E.  Molyneux,  and  Lady  Ridgway  were  his  best. 
Second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  G.  P.  Clark, 
Hitchin,  showing  a  considerable  falling  off.  For 
six  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Needs  was  again  to 
the  fore  with  splendid  examples,  followed  again 
by  Mr.  Clark.  A  very  handsome  set  of  six  blooms 
of  Phii'bus  secured  for  Mr.  Norman  Wrightson, 
55,  Elgin  Road,  Addiscombe,  Surrey,  first  prize 
for  six  Japanese  of  one  variety,  Mr.  Love  showing 
a  bronze  seedling  in  taking  second  place.  Mr. 
Knight  was  first  for  twelve  incurved,  distinct, 
with  a  neat  and  even  lot  of  blooms,  Bonnie 
Dundee  being  one  of  his  best  flowers,  second 
prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  H,  Sharpe,  Greenwood, 
Huntspill,  Bridgewater,  who  followed  closely, 
having  good  examples  of  D.  B.  Crane,  Ma  Perfec- 
tion, and  Duchess  of  Fife.  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr. 
Knight  were  first  and  second  respectively  for  six 
incurved,  distinct.  The  prizes  for  six  bunches  of 
pompons  not  disbudded,  distinct,  which  were  very 
charming,  were  secured  by  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  East 
Finchley,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Preston,  8,  Commercial 
Road,  Peckham.  Maiden  growers  were  encouraged 
with  four  classes,  the  competition  being  quite  ex- 
traordinary ;  fifteen  in  one  class,  sixteen  in  another, 
and  so  on  will  give  some  idea  of  the  interest  taken 
in  the  exhibition  by  budding  enthusiasts.  Messrs. 
H.  Folke,  Ilemel  Hempstead ;  A.  G.  Clinton, 
Horsell ;  J.  Coomber,  Kingston  Hill ;  G.  Hobday, 
Romford  ;  and  J.  B.  l^urchase,  RedhiU,  were  the 
principal  prize-winners. 

Plants. 

The  circular  groups,  each  12  feet  in  diameter, 
were  arranged  in  the  south-western  gallery. 
There  was  little  to  choose  between  them,  the 
leading  position  ultimately  falling  to  the  lot  of 
Mr.  J.  Spmk,  Sumner  Road  Nursery,  Waltham- 
stow.  His  group  was  surmounted  b}'  a  splendid 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  and  freely  mingled  with  hand- 
some Chrysanthemums  were  other  Palms,  Crotons, 
Ferns,  &c.,  a  fringe  of  fine-foliaged  plants  giving 
a  neat  finish.  A  good  second  was  found  in  Mr. 
W.  Howe,  gardener  to  Sir  Henry  Tait,  Park  Hill, 
Streatham,  who  used  graceful  Bamboos  for  the 
centre,  and  who  also  had  a  tastefully  arranged 
group.  Four  trained  specimens  were  distinctly 
below  the  average.  Mr.  F.  E.  Wraight,  gardener 
to  Mr.  J.  Troup,  Essex  Lodge,  Upper  Clapton, 
was  placed  first  with  freely  flowered  plants 
too  stiffly  tied,  second  prize  falling  to  Mr.  F. 
Gilks,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  Morris,  Court  Green, 
Streatham,  with  large,  rather  flat  specimens  ;  Mr. 
J.  Shrimpton  and  Col.  W.  B.  Smith  were  his  best 
plants.  The  only  competitor— a  beginner,  by  the 
way — in  the  class  for  six  plants,  large-flowered 
varieties,  was  Mr.  F.  (iilbert,  gardener  to  Mr. 
W.  A.  Sewell,  Fairlight,  Shepherd's  Hill,  High- 
gate,  who  had  a  fairly  even  exhibit.  The  judges 
awarded  only  a  second  prize.  Only  one  com- 
petitor— Mr.  Gilks — entered  for  six  standard- 
trained  specimens,  and  although  freely  flowered 
and  neatly  tied,  this  style  of  growing  specimen 
plants  is  distinctly  inartistic  and  artificial.  First 
prize  was  awarded  in  this  instance.  Mr.  Davey, 
gardener  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Paine,  Hillfield,  Haverstock 
Hill,  N.W.,  was  first  with  four  standard-trained 
specimens,  Eva  Knowles,  Cleopatra,  Stanstead 
Surprise,  and  William  Tricker  representing  his 
varieties.  Mr.  Wraight  occupied  second  position 
with   a   moderate   lot   of   plants.      For  a   single 


specimen  plant,  Mr.  Davey  received  second  prize 
with  an  indifferently  flowered  Chas.  H.  Curtis. 

Deciikative  EximiiT.s. 

Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  Coventry,  won  first 
prize  for  a  table  of  bouquets,  wreathe,  f-prays, 
button-holes,  itc, ,  illustrating  the  decorative 
value  of  the  ('hrysanthemum.  Several  charming 
bouquets,  harps,  epergnes,  stars,  hand-baskets, 
and  many  other  floral  devices  were  peifect  ex- 
amples of  artistic  floral  work.  Miss  Nellie  Erie- 
bach,  The  Florist,  Sttke  Newington,  N  ,  was 
second  with  a  less  jjleaeing  arrangement  of 
designs  and  with  one  or  two  individual  illustra- 
tions of  considerable  merit.  For  three  epergnes, 
suitable  for  dinner -table  decoration,  a  light 
arrangement  secured  for  Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  The 
Vineyard,  Fellham,  first  prize,  second  prize  goirg 
to  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  for  a  vtry  airy 
series  of  stands.  Few  of  the  arrangements 
showed  a  proper  association  of  colours,  which 
should  always  be  the  essential  feature  of  such 
displays.  For  two  vases  of  pompons  arranged  with 
any  foliage  for  decorative  effect,  Mr.  Mark  Web- 
ster, gardener  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Preston,  Kelsey  Park, 
Beckenham,  was  first,  Mr.  W.  Green,  Jun., 
Harold  Wood,  Essex,  being  placed  second  with 
smaller,  but  pretty  vases  of  blossoms.  For  one 
vase  of  six  blooms  of  Japanese  flowers,  one 
variety  only,  Mr.  J.  King,  gardener  to  Mr. 
H.  .J.  G.  Lloyd,  Itchel  Manor,  Crondall,  Hants, 
was  first  with  Edith  Tabor  in  splendid  condition, 
second  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Lodge, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Nevet,  Hockerill,  Bishop's  Stort- 
ford,  with  pretty  blooms  of  Mrs.  W.  Mease.  Mr. 
Mark  Webster  was  again  first  for  two  superb 
bouquets,  each  lightly  and  tastefully  finished, 
and  Miss  Easterbrook,  Fawkham,  Kent,  won  for 
hand-baskets.  A  vase  of  six  blooms  of  any  one 
Japanese  variety,  open  to  amateurs  and  maiden 
growers,  brought  out  twelve  competitors,  and 
these  in  themselves  made  a  grand  show.  First 
prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  Thos.  Parkins,  gardener 
to  Mr.  W.  F.  Ward,  34,  Bisham  Gardens,  High- 
gate,  who  showed  a  large  bronze  incurved  Japan- 
ese variety,  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain,  gardener  to  Mr. 
F.  M.  Lor.ergan,  Cressingham,  Heading,  follow- 
ing with  a  beautifully  arranged  vase  of  Ph(«bus. 

Fruit. 

For  three  bunches  white  Grapes,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lees  was  first  with  beautifully  even  bunches  and 
well  coloured  berries  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Mr.  (,'.  W.  Cole,  Feltham,  securing  second  priz?. 
For  three  bunches  black  Grapes  (not  Grcs  C'jl- 
man),  Mr.  W.  Howe  had  large,  well-shaped,  and 
beautifully  coloured  bunches,  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
gardener  to  Mr.  C.  Bayer,  Tewkesbury  Lodge, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E,,  taking  second  prize.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  first  for  three  bunches  of  Gros  Colman, 
showing  grand  heavy  bunches,  Mr.  F.  ililsom, 
gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Stoddard,  Forest  Lodge, 
Tulse  Hill,  Brixton,  showing  smaller  bunches, 
but  splendidly  coloured.  For  six  dishes  dessert 
Apples,  Mr.  H.  Berwick,  Sidmouth,  Devon,  was 
first  with  a  bright  lot  of  fruit,  Ribston  Pippin, 
King  of  Pippins,  Wealthy,  American  Mother,  and 
Adams'  Pearmain  being  the  best.  The  second 
prize  lot  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Thomas,  Burgan  Hill, 
was  also  a  very  fine  exhibit.  Mr.  W.  Stevens, 
gardener  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Dean,  Sittingbourne,  Kent, 
was  a  good  first  for  six  dishes  of  cooking  AppUs, 
showing  Glory  of  England,  Mfere  de  Menage, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch,  and  Bramley's  Seedling.  Jlr. 
A.  J.  Thomas  was  second  with  a  handsome  ex- 
hibit. Mr.  Thomas  secured  premier  honours  with 
six  dishes  dessert  Pears  (fit  for  table),  showing 
grand  examples  of  Columbia,  Marechal  de  laCour, 
General  Todtleben,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Princess, 
and  Beurre  Jjamoyeau.  A  good  second  was 
found  in  Mr.  H.  Berwick,  who  had  some  grand 
dishes. 

Vegetables. 

For  nine  dishes  of  Potatoes,  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Hubbard,  M.P., 
The  Rookery,  Down,  Kent,  was  a  good  first  with 
a  wonderfully  even  and  clean  lot  of  tubers.  Mi;. 
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Silas  Cole,  gardener  to  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  Al- 
thorp  Park,  Northampton,  taking  second  place 
with  a  good  set,  but  not  so  even  as  the  first-prize 
lot.  Nine  entries  for  two  dishes  of  Potatoes,  to 
be  selected  from  given  sorts,  found  Mr.  Cole  to 
the  fore  with  grand  examples  of  Supreme  and 
Windsor  Castle,  Mr.  H.  Folke,  gardener  to  Mr. 
E.  Strachan,  Gaddesden  Place,  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead, with  Supreme  and  Ideal  taking  second 
prize.  The  foregoing  prizes  were  offered  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading.  A  collection 
of  nine  kinds  of  vegetables  for  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Stourbridge,  brought 
out  five  competitors.  In  this  Mr.  E.  Beckett, 
gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  again  asserted  his  superiority  with  a 
wonderfully  fine  collection  admirably  set  up. 
Second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  R.  Lye,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Kingsmill,  Sydmonton  Court,  Newbury, 
with  an  exhibit,  although  good,  falling  consider- 
ably short  of  the  first  -  named.  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham,  Birmingham,  offered  five  prizes  in 
thirteen  different  classes  for  a  variety  of  vege- 
tables. In  addition  to  the  individual  prizes,  a 
handsome  challenge  cup,  value  15  guineas,  to  be 
held  by  the  winner  of  the  greatest  number  of 
points,  five  points  being  allowed  for  a  first  prize 
and  so  on  down  to  one  for  a  fifth.  In  these  com- 
petitions Mr.  Beckett  completely  outdistanced 
his  rivals,  obtaining  no  less  than  forty-five  points, 
thus  securing  the  cup.  The  next  two  in  order  of 
merit  were  Mr.  Folke  with  thirty-four  points 
and  Mr.  Lye  thirty  points,  each  of  whom  received 
medals. 

Miscellaneous. 
By  far  the  most  imposing  and  handsomest 
trade  display  ever  brought  together  was  made 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 
S.E.  This  exhibit  contained  two  large  groups  of 
Chrysanthemums  with  a  large  table  between 
them,  on  which  were  Oriental  vases  filled  with 
blossoms  of  new  and  choice  sorts,  and  with  which 
were  associated  fine-foliaged  plants,  including 
Crotons  and  other  equally  effective  material. 
The  front  of  the  table  contained  some  dozens  of 
new  sorts  recently  acquired,  and  included  .Japan- 
ese Dr.  Hope,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Rayonnante,  Mrs. 
Seward,  Frank  Seward,  and  Fred  Joy.  A  few 
new  incurved,  including  Hanwell  Glory  and  Mrs. 
H.  .1.  Jones,  which  variety  should  soon  be  as 
popular  as  Duchess  of  Fife,  were  among  the  pro- 
mising novelties  (large  gold  medal).  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  also  had  an  immense 
table  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  and  some  seventy 
bunches  of  zonal  Pelargoniums.  At  either  end 
of  the  table  a  pretty  group  of  bright-coloured 
Cannas  gave  a  beautiful  finish  to  their  display 
(large  gold  medal).  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Ex- 
mouth,  arranged  an  exhibit  of  great  merit  on  a 
table  crossing  the  building,  the  centre  of  the  long 
table  being  admirably  set  off  with  vases  con- 
taining a  number  of  beautiful  blossoms.  Indi- 
vidual exhibition  blooms  were  also  freely  staged, 
and  included  such  sorts  as  Autumn  Glory,  a  very 
pleasing  tint  of  colour ;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bevan,  Mrp. 
Mease,  Ella  Curtis,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Wilfred 
Godfrey,  President  Nonin,  and  Capt.  Bellamy 
(silver-gilt  medal).  A  like  award  went  to  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  for  a  useful 
collection  of  coniferous  plants,  pleasingly  grouped. 
A  small  gold  medal  was  well  merited  for  the  hand- 
some display  made  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and 
Son,  Highgate  and  Barnet.  At  the  rear  were 
grouped  Chrysanthemums  in  variety,  while  in 
front  freely-flowered  Malmaison  and  other  Car- 
nations were  staged.  As  a  finish,  a  neat  edging  of 
Roman  Hyacinths  embedded  in  ISIoss  was  particu- 
larly pretty.  From  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Son,  Upper  Holloway,  a  table  of  lovely  plants 
secured  a  small  gold  medal.  Orchids,  Heaths, 
winter- flowering  Begonias,  and  fine-foliaged 
plants,  each  in  charming  variety,  formed  a 
welcome  feature  in  the  display.  Silver  medals 
were  awarded  to  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited, 
Tottenham,  for  a  table  of  new  Chrysanthemums  ; 
to  Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  for  a  splendid 
group  of  Ivies  in  many  diverse  forms  and  varie- 
ties ;   to  Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons,  Roupell   Park 


Nurseries,  Norwood,  for  a  nice  group  of  freely 
flowered  Chrysanthemums ;  and  to  Mr.  Robt. 
Owen,  Maidenhead,  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  a 
table  of  splendid  exhibition  Chrysanthemums  of 
high  quality,  among  which  were  conspicuous  Sir 
Herbert  Kitchener,  Mary  Molyneux,  and  Lord 
Cromer,  a  grand  crimson  .Japanese.  A  table  of 
rustic  table  decorations  from  Mr.  J.  Williams, 
Ealing,  was  admired. 

Horticultural  requisites  were  exhibited  freely 
and  in  great  variety.  The  Icthemic  Guano  Com- 
pany, Lawe's  Chemical  Manure  Company,  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association, 
Limited,  and  the  Permanent  Nitrate  Company 
each  had  a  worthy  representation  of  their  wares. 
A  number  of  boilers,  &c.,  came  from  Messrs.  C.  P. 
Kinnell  and  Co.,  Southwark  Street,  and  Mr. 
Pinches,  Camberwell,  showed  his  patent  labels. 


On  Monday  last  the  floral  committee  of  this 
society  held  a  very  interesting  meeting  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  being  in  the 
chair.  There  was  a  good  attendance  both  of 
members  and  visitors,  and  the  exhibits  were 
numerous  and  of  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 
The  principal  exhibits  were  staged  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  W.  Wells, 
Mr.  R.  Owen,  Mr.  H.  Weeks  and  several  others. 
It  was  a  noticeable  feature  that  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  incurved  that  have  been  seen  any- 
where this  season  were  novelties  presented  at 
this  meeting.  However,  nothing  short  of  the 
highest  quality  attainable  seemed  to  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  committee,  and  the  following 
first-class  certificates  were  awarded  : — 

Chrys.4nt][Emum  Mrs.  W.  Howe. — A  big, 
deeply-built  incurved  of  the  old  type,  with  stiff, 
grooved,  regularly  arranged  florets  ;  colour,  a  puie 
deep  golden  yellow  or  chrome.  Shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Howe. 

CiiRv.sANTHEJirM  H.  .J.  JciNES.— This  is  pro- 
bably one  of  the  most  lirilliant  .Japanese  ever 
raised.  It  has  long  loose  florets  of  medium  width. 
The  colour  is  without  equal,  being  of  a  dazzling 
velvety  crimson,  reverse  and  centre  bright  gold. 
From  Mr.  W.  Seward. 

Chrvsantiiemum  Hanwell  Glory  (incurved). — 
A  massive-looking  flower  of  the  most  perfect 
build.  It  has  a  multitude  of  narrow  grooved 
florets,  forming  a  deep,  compact  flower  of  great 
merit ;  colour,  a  deep  rich  shade  of  golden  bronze. 
From  Mr.  Seward. 

Chrysanthemum  C.  S.  Bortes.— A  very  full, 
double  flower  of  the  incurved  section,  large  and 
very  regular  in  form  ;  colour  pure  golden  yellow. 
From  Mr.  R.  Owen. 

ChrY-santhemim  Le  Chalonais. — A  very  nice 
form  of  Japanese  Anemone.  It  has  a  tine  disc 
and  flat,  neatly  arranged  guard  florets  ;  the  colour 
is  golden  yellow,  shaded  cinnamon.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Chrysanthemum  John  Puckett.  —  A  noble 
.Japantse  incurved  of  remarkable  size,  with  big, 
broad  incurving  florets  lined  with  reddish  crim- 
son, the  reverse  deep  golden  bronze.  This  came 
from  Mr.  W.  Wells. 

Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Gaerielle  Debrie. — 
A  large  Japanese  incurved  with  broad  grooved 
florets,  very  deep  and  globular  in  build  ;  colour 
pale  pink.     From  Messrs.  H.  Cinnell  and  Sons. 

Chrysanthemum  Madeletne  Davis. — A  very 
fine  form  of  true  Japanese,  with  long,  twisted, 
intermingling  florets  most  effectively  arranged. 
The  blooms  are  very  large  ;  colour  pale  lilac- 
mauve,  rather  pinkish  towards  the  centre.  From 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lees. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Annie  Hills. — One  of 
the  big,  broadpetalled  incurved  varieties,  very 
deep  in  build  and  large  in  size,  a  close,  compact, 
massive  flower ;  colour  white,  slightly  tinted 
flesh  or  blush.     From  Mr.  H.  Weeks. 

Also  verj-  noteworthy  were  Mrs.  Grogan,  a 
charming  bright  pink  Japanese,  of  which  the 
committee  wished  to  see  a  plant,  it  being  shown 
as  a  decorative  variety.  Jalene,  a  noble  pink 
incurved,  and  Pearl  Palace,  a  pale  flesh-coloured 
incurved,    were    also    asked    for    again.      Mrs. 


W.  C.  Egan  is  another  fine  incurved  bright  rosy 
pink.  Owens'  Memorial,  a  rich  crimson  and 
bronze,  and  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  purple,  both 
.Japanese,  were  also  asked  to  be  submitted  again. 
The  committee  awarded  a  commendation  to  Mrs. 
Alfred  Kimber,  a  yellow  sport  from  Mrs.  Dr. 
Ward.  Mr.  Witty,  of  Nunhead,  sent  some  very 
curious  and  fantastic  novelties  which  were  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary,  one  being  like  a  small  bunch 
of  silken  twisted  thread,  and  another  a  peculiar 
long,  drooping,  spidery  -  looking  flower,  which 
were  stated  to  be  novelties  from  Japan.  Mrs. 
P.  R.  Ilunn,  a  large  white  Anemone  Japanese ; 
Yellow  Eva  Knowles,  a  golden-buff  sport  from 
Mary  Molyneux,  and  a  pretty  pale  yellow  sport 
from  Source  d'Or  were  also  promising. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. —The  £10  10s. 
Sherwood  cup  will  in  1899  be  given  for  vegetables 
shown  by  amateurs  or  gentlemen's  gardeners  on 
.June  13  and  December  26.  The  points  obtained 
by  each  exhibitor  on  each  day  will  be  added  1 
together  for  the  result.  June  27  will  be  the  Rose 
Show  at  the  Drill  Hall.  On  July  U  there  will 
be  an  international  conference  held  at  Chiswick 
on  "  Hybridisation  and  Cross-breeding  in  Plants," 
together  with  an  exhibition  of  hybrid  and  cross- 
bred plants  with  their  parents  (when  possible)  for 
comparison.  The  next  fruit  and  floral  meeting 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  22,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  from 
1  to  4  p.m.  A  lecture  on  "Artificial  Garden 
Manures "  will  be  given  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  at 
H  o'clock.       

The  weather  in  West  Herts. — Throughout 
the  past  week  the  temperatures  have  again  been 
high,  making  this  the  fourth  unseasonably  warm 
week  we  have  now  had  in  succession.  During 
these  four  weeks  there  has  not  occurred  a  single 
unseasonably  cold  day  and  only  three  cold  nights. 
On  the  16th  inst.  the  temperature  in  shade  rose 
to  61°,  which  is  a  very  high  reading  for  Novem- 
ber. At  2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  now  about  4°, 
and  at  1  foot  deep  as  much  as  6°,  warmer  than  is 
seasonable.  Since  the  present  month  began,  less 
than  half  an  inch  of  rain  has  fallen.  The  winds 
have  again  been  light  and  the  air  rather  damp 
even  for  November.  On  one  day  the  sun  shone 
brightly  for  nearly  ii^  hours,  but  on  four  others 
no  sunshine  at  all  was  recorded.— E.  M.,  Berk- 
hamited. 


IjObelia  falgsris.— Have  any  of  ycur  readers 
now  in  cultivation  tlie  original  wild  plant,  the  parent 
of  the  splendid  varieties  known  in  our  gardens  as  Queen 
Victoria,  Firefly,  and  others?  If  any  reader  will  kindly 
tell  me  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged. — S.  L. 

End.urano3  of  Bamboo  stakes  out-of- 
doors. — An  inquiry  is  made  in  your  number  of 
November  .5  on  this  subject.  I  recollect  a  fence  of 
Bamboo  of  Eome  length  and  heiglit  in  Putney  Park 
Lane,  which  must  hare  been  put  up  more  than  thirty 
years  since,  and  the  last  time  I  saw  it  it  was  in  good 
order.— B.  D.  C. 

Hemsrocallis  aurantiaea  major. —  Soma 
three  jears  ago  I  purchased  some  plants  of  the  much- 
advertised  llemerocallis  aurantiaea  major  and  pliinted 
them,  some  in  the  sun  and  some  in  the  shade.  In 
October  of  this  year  I  have  seen  the  first  flower.  Two 
years  ago  I  also  purchased  Watson ia  iridifoiia  O'Brieni, 
but  neither  in  the  house  nor  in  the  open  ground  have 
I  succeeded  in  getting  a  flower,  though  I  muit  admit 
the  bulbs  increase  and  multiply.  What  I  should  liko 
to  know  is,  whether  these  faifures  are  due  to  my  own 
bad  treatment  or  to  some  inherent  vice  in  the  plants. 
— H.  S.  


BOOK  RECEIVED. 

"Fruit  Culture  for  Amateurs."  Second  edition. 
By  S.  T.  Wright,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
dens, Chiswick.  With  an  appendix  by  W.  D,  Drury, 
F.li.H  S.     London:  Dpcott  Gill,  170,  .Strand,  W.C. 


Names    of    plants. — H.   S. — Tradescantia    vir- 

ginica. SprinijJiill. — 1,  Oncidium  tlexuosum  ;  2,  0, 

tigrinum  ;    3,   O.  crispum. 0.   C. — 1,   Andromeda 

floribunda  ;  2,  Scotch  Fir,  this  varying  from  seed. 
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(lUustratioru  in  Italici.) 
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Weather  in  W.  Herta    . .     . .  410 


Orchids. 


PHAL.ENOPSIS  ESMERALDA. 
Perhap-s  no  other  species  of  Moth  Orchid  is  so 
variable  in  the  size,  and  especially  the  colour,  of 
its  blossoms  as  is  this  pretty  plant.  Some  of 
the  varieties  are  nearly  always  in  bloom  from 
late  summer  until  spring,  and  I  have  noted 
several  fine  varieties  quite  recently  flowering 
freely.  The  plants  are  fairly  robust  in  habit, 
having  leaves  each  about  8  inches  long,  and 
producing  fine  erect,  many-flowered  spikes. 
That  usually  looked  upon  as  the  type  has  rosy 
lilac  flowers,  with  deeper  tints  about  the  lip, 
the  individual  blooms  about  1^  inches  acros?. 
Plenty  of  warmth  as  long  as  growth  is  going  on 
and  a  brisk  moist  temperature  are  essential  to 
success.  I  am  of  opinion  that  nearly  all  Phaliu- 
nopsids  do  best  suspended  from  the  roof. 
Whether  it  is  that  the  air  is  more  active  about 
the  roots,  or  that  the  atmosphere  is  more  con- 
genial to  them,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  have  re- 
peatedly found  the  l)est  growth  in  suspended 
baskets  or  pots.  In  one  collection  I  saw  re- 
cently— where  a  few  years  ago  the  plants  were 
grown  on  the  stage  not  far  from  the  glass — the 
improvement  has  been  marvellous.  Plants  that 
at  one  time  pushed  small,  weakly  leaves  are  now 
ill  the  most  robust  health,  with  immense  leaves 
of  firm  substance,  and  all  owing  to  being 
brought  up  from  the  stagd  and  suspended. 
I  aui  not  saying,  of  course,  that  hanging  plants 
up  in  baskets  is  going  to  prove  a  panacea  for 
all  the  ills  that  Moth  Orchids  are  heir  to  ;  far 
from  it.  There  are  scores  of  unhealthy  plants 
suspended,  just  as  there  are  hundreds  of 
healthy  ones  grown  on  stages,  but  all  condi- 
tions being  equal,  the  plants  brought  up  have 
the  better  chance.  Important  as  this  is  for  the 
stronger- growing  members  of  the  genus,  as  P. 
amabilis  and  P.  Schilleriana,  it  is  doubly  so 
for  this  kind,  which  in  its  habitat  is,  we  are  told, 
found  grownig  on  rocks  in  exposed  positions, 
whe.e  it  loses  its  leaves  in  autumn  and  "all 
surrounding  vegetation  gets  parched  and  dried. " 


We  do  not  copy  this  under  cultivation  for 
obvious  reasons  that  have  been  pointed  out 
more  than  once  in  these  pages,  but  it  is  equally 
plain  that  no  good  can  come  of  overshading 
such  plants,  while  to  keep  them  a  long  way 
from  the  glass  during  our  dull,  cold  winters  is 
wrong  altogether.  The  treatment  of  the  roots 
does  not  difl'er  materially  from  that  given  to 
other  known  kinds.  A  large  body  of  close  or 
heavy  material  must  be  avoided,  and  anything 
in  the  least  inclined  to  be  sour  must  be  re- 
moved at  the  time  of  rebasketing.  Clean 
Sphagnum  Moss  and  charcoal  alone  will  grow  it 
well,  this  being  placed  above  efticient  drainage. 
I  still  hold  a  brief  for  pottery  ware  for  Pliahe- 
nopsids  of  this  class,  as  I  believe  the  plants 
move  better  out  of  pans  than  cylinder-shaped 
baskets.  The  long  roots  are  all  very  well  as 
long  as  they  are  undisturbed,  but  when  the 
cylinder  decays  and  a  new  one  is  reijuired, 
transplanting  is  not  always  successful.  P. 
Esmeralda  is  a  native  of  the  islands  about  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  and  was  introduced  by  M.  Gode- 
froy  about  1874.  H. 


Oncidium  Jonesianum.— This  pretty  species 
I  have  noted  flowering  in  several  collections 
recently,  and  there  are  now  many  forms  much 
finer  than  the  original  type.  The  plant  flowers 
freely  when  healthy  and  strong.  Its  chief  re- 
quirements are  a  sunny  position  in  a  warm  moist 
house,  not  very  large  pots  if  so  grown,  and  a 
thin,  well  a^'rated  compost.  I  have  seen  fine 
plants  grown  on  lightly-dressed  blocks  or  Tree 
Fern  stems,  but  possibly  the  growth  may  be 
stronger  in  pots  or  baskets. — H. 

Dendrobium  heterocarpum. — I  have  noted 
this  pretty  and  fragrant  species  in  flower  in 
several  collections  recently.  Most  of  the  de- 
ciduous Dendrobes  are  rather  forward  this  sea- 
son, the  very  bright  and  hot  weather  during  the 
late  summer  months  doubtless  having  something 
to  do  with  this.  D.  heterocarpum  is  usually  the 
first  to  flower  and  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow  ;  the 
blossoms  occur  very  freely  at  the  upper  node,  and 
are  pale  yellowish  with  a  maroon-purple  disc  to 
the    lip.      Plenty    of     warmth    while     growing. 


smallish  receptacles,  and  a  distinct  resting  season 
are  its  chief  cultural  requirements. — H.  R. 

Cattleya  labiata  R.  I.  Measures.— This 
lovely  albino  form  is  again  in  bloom  at  Cambridge 
Lodge,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  distinct 
Cattleyas  that  has  ever  flowered  under  cultiva- 
tion. Unlike  the  majority  of  albinos,  this  variety 
has  a  little  veining  left  on  the  lip,  but  it  is  totally 
distinct  in  colour,  being,  in  fact,  a  rosy  pink, 
quite  difl'erent  from  the  purple  tinges  usually  seen 
in  Cattleyas.  The  sepals,  petals,  and  the  ground 
of  the  hp  are  of  the  purest  white,  making  up  a 
chaste  and  beautiful  flower.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  seems  exceptionally  good,  this  being  con- 
trary to  that  of  many  of  the  white  varieties. 

Coelogyne  lentiginosa.— Though  the  blos- 
soms of  this  species  are  a  little  dingy  in  colour, 
they  show  up  well  upon  the  bright  green  foliage 
and  bulbs,  and  for  this  reason  a  few  plants  should 
be  included  in  representative  collections.  The 
racemes  are  few-flowered,  the  sepals  whitish  and 
brown,  the  lip  with  a  deep  brown  central  ridge. 
In  a  moist,  warm  house  and  a  rough,  open  descrip- 
tion of  compost  growth  is  very  free  and  vigorous. 
Small  pieces  may  be  suspended  in  baskets,  but 
larger  specimens  do  best  in  pans  upon  the  stage. 
During  the  growing  season  few  plants  require 
more  water,  and  at  rest  the  pseudo-bulbs  must 
not  be  allowed  to  shrivel. 

Restrepia  guttata— A  correspondent  has 
kindly  sent  me  flowers  of  this  rare  and  beautiful 
Restrepia,  also  the  nearly  allied  R.  Lansbergi. 
Both  are  lovely  little  Orchids,  well  worth  attention 
from  anyone  who  likes  this  section.  The  colours 
on  the  lip  and  lower  sepals  of  R.  guttata  are  very 
bright  and  effective,  being  rich  purple  and  crim- 
son in  varying  shades  on  a  white  ground.  The 
upper  sepal  and  petals  are  small  and  thread-like 
as  in  R.  autennifera,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished not  only  by  the  colour  of  the  blossoms, 
but  by  its  stronger  habit  and  thicker  and  rounder 
foliage.  R.  Lansbergi  has  very  much  deeper 
coloured  flowers,  the  base  of  each  sepal  being  a 
lovely  dark  crimson  lake  which  tone.s  down  to 
rose  in  front,  the  broa<l  part  of  the  sepals  having 
many  dark  purple  spots— altogether  a  beautiful 
little  blossom.  Kestrepias  like  a  cool,  moist 
house,  plenty  of  air,  and  somewhat  close  shading 
in  summer.     In  winter  allow  them  all  the  light 
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possible,  and  a  good  minimum  night  temperature 
vpill  be  50°.  In  all  details  of  potting  and  watering 
the  treatment  is  much  the  same  as  for  Masde- 
vallias. 

Vanda  suavis  (V^eitch's  variety). — Among 
a  large  number  of  plants  of  this  species  and 
V.  tricolor  I  lately  saw,  this  beautiful  variety 
was  conspicuous.  A  fine  plant  was  carrying  two 
very  large  spikes  with  fourteen  flowers  each.  Com- 
pared with  the  type,  the  flowers  are  very  large 
and  highly  coloured,  but  possibly  this  is  in  part 
owing  to  the  robust  health  of  the  plant.  All  the 
plants  have  the  same  vigour  and  the  roots  are 
pushing  in  all  directions.  It  is  a  sure  sign  of 
well-being  when  the  roots  of  these  Vandas  push 
well  away  from  the  centre  of  growth.  Another 
tine  Vanda  I  noted  was  V.  Parishi,  a  plant 
that  many  cultivators  find  a  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing healthy.  The  leaves  are  immense,  one  fine 
specimen  in  a  large  basket  having  seven  leads, 
while  those  with  single  stems  are  finely  de- 
veloped. Almost  every  growth  has  a  epike 
forming.— C.  H. 

Cattleya  superba  splendens.  —  Highly- 
coloured  forms  of  this  well-known  species  have 
been  rather  freely  imported  of  late,  collectors 
having  apparently  got  into  a  good  locality,  and 
varieties  labelled  splendens  are  frequently  met 
with.  Some  are  deserving  the  varietal  name  on 
account  of  their  fine  colour,  but  others  are  very 
little  removed  from  the  type.  By  far  the  most 
highly-coloured  form  I  have  seen  is  now  flowering 
in  Mr.  R.  I.  Measures'  collection  at  Cambridge 
Lodge,  both  the  enfolding  and  the  front  lobes 
of  the  lip  being  of  the  most  intense  and 
richest  crimson-purple  imaginable.  The  blossoms 
are  not  large,  but  as  it  is  a  recently-imported 
plant  they  may  improve.  Improvement  in  colour 
seems  impossible.  Few  Cattleyas  display  tlieir 
colour  better  than  C.  superba,  the  segments  open- 
ing well  back  and  showing  the  lip  to  great  advan- 
tage. It  is  usually  found  to  thrive  best  under 
cultivation  in  a  strong  moist  heat  with  plenty  of 
sunlight. 

GALEANDRA  BATEMANI. 
Galeandkas  are  not  so  much  grown  as  for- 
merly, as  many  more  easily  cultivated  and 
showier  Orchids  have  been  introduced  during 
the  last  two  or  three  decades.  All  tlie  same 
they  are  pretty  and  interesting  plants,  and  well 
worth  a  place  in  representative  collections. 
The  present  species  used  to  be  freely  grown,  and 
is  dwarfer  than  most  other  species.  The  stems 
only  grow  about  G  inches  high,  but  they  are 
surmounted  by  long,  narrow  green  leaves,  from 
between  the  tops  of  which  the  flower-spikes 
issue.  The  individual  blossoms  are  of  medium 
size,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  varying  tints  from 
deep  brown  to  creamy  yellow,  the" lip  whitish 
or  yellow,  with  a  purple  blotch  in  front.  The 
culture  of  this  species  is  often  a  failure,  and  it 
'  must  be  conceded  that  the  plants  are  occasion- 
ally difficult  to  manage.  Still,  if  care  is  taken 
with  them  and  a  few  details  carried  out,  they 
may  be  satisfactory  for  a  few  years  after  impor- 
tation at  least.  Its  native  habitat  is  in  Southern 
Mexico,  where  it  is  always  found  in  sheltered, 
moist  positions,  not  at  a  great  elevation,  as 
many  Mexican  Orchids  are.  Consequently 
under  cultivation  plenty  of  warmth  is  neces- 
sary, and  this  must  be  tempered  by  a  very 
free  distribution  of  water  to  thoroughly 
moisten  the  atmosphere.  By  these  means, 
thrips— one  of  the  worst  insect  enemies  to 
this  species  —  is  kept  in  check,  but  it  is 
the  exception  to  see  plants  entirely  free  from 
this  pest,  which  soon  ruins  their  appearance  and 
health.  Whenever  any  of  these  are  seen,  or 
any  of  the  brown  marks  on  the  foliage  that 
show  their  presence,  the  house  wherein  they 
are  grown  should  be  fumigated  if  convenient. 
If  not,  a  fairly  strong  decoction  of  soft  soap 
and  tobacco  should  be  mixed  up,  and  the  heads  of 


the  plants  dipped  in  this.  Sponge  them  care- 
fully afterwards  with  clear  tepid  water,  and 
syringe  lightly  overhead  for  a  few  days.  In  all 
probability  cleaning  operations  will  have  to  be 
repeated  several  times  before  the  plants  are  rid 
of  the  insects,  but  it  is  useless  looking  for 
healthy  growth  as  long  as  they  are  present. 
Respecting  the  roots,  these  like  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial compost,  but  not  too  large  pots.  Equal 
parts  of  loam  fibre,  peat,  and  Moss  will  suit 
them  well,  and  at  all  times  when  the  growth  is 
active  they  must  be  freely  watered,  never,  in 
fact,  being  allowed  to  get  dry  for  any  length  of 
time.  During  the  resting  season,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  little  suffices,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
keep  the  plants  too  cool.  The  lighter  and 
warmer  the  position  in  autumn,  the  better  the 
growth  will  harden  and  the  stronger  the  young 
leads  will  come  away  in  spring.  G.  Batemani 
was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Barker,  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  is  named  after  Mr.  James 
Bateman. 

Masdevallia  Gairiana.— This  hybrid  Mas- 
devallia  was  raised  by  Mr.  Seden  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery,  its  parents  being  M.  Davisi  and 
M.  Veitchiana.  In  shape  it  is  almost  intermediate 
between  its  parents,  the  upper  sepal  being 
bright  chrome-yellow,  the  base  thickly  covered 
with  violet-crimson  papilhe,  the  long  slender  tail 
golden  yellow.  The  lower  sepals  are  rather 
deeper  in  colour,  the  violet-crimson  occurring 
rather  more  freely.  It  was  recently  flowering  at 
Cambridge  Lodge,  as  also  was  M.  Measuresiana, 
a  pretty  cross  between  M.  tovarensis  and  M. 
amabilis.  The  flowers  are  whitish,  with  lines  of 
red.  The  habit  is  most  like  that  of  M.  tovar- 
ensis. Quite  a  different  plant  is  the  beautiful 
M.  glaphyrantha,  a  hybrid  between  M.  infracta 
and  M.  Barl.eana,  the  blade  of  the  flower  violet- 
crimson,  with  lines  of  a  deeper  hue,  the  orange- 
yellow  tail  being  more  elongated  than  usual.  All 
these  hybrid  Masdevallias  are  beautiful  plants,  of 
exceptional  interest,  and  they  are  mostly  of 
robust  constitution  and  free-flowering,  while  most 
of  them  may  be  grown  in  one  house.  The  require- 
ments of  the  parent  species  as  to  the  size  of  the 
receptacle  and  the  compost  necessary  may  be 
usually  taken  as  suitable,  while  the  house  should 
be  cool  and  very  moist  in  summer,  the  glass  being 
kept  clean  to  admit  all  the  light  possible  during 
the  dull  days. 

Oncidium  varicosum. —  One  of  the  most 
popular  of  Orchids,  this  Oncidium  is  still  not  so 
well  grown  as  it  might  be,  and  too  often  the  life 
of  plants  under  cultivation  is  very  short.  As  long 
as  supplies  are  being  imported.  Orchid  growers 
do  not  seem  to  trouble  much  about  keeping  the 
plants  in  health,  but  depend  on  newly-imported 
specimens.  This  is  wrong  from  every  point  of 
view,  for  plentiful  as  any  plant  may  be  in  its 
habitat,  it  becomes  a  question  of  time  only  for  its 
destruction  when  every  year  sees  many  specimens 
collected  and  wantonly  ill-used.  Here,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  overflowering  is  at  the  root  of 
the  matter,  but  besides  this  many  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  keep  the  plants  in  health  by  timely 
and  proper  additions  to  the  compost  in  the  way 
of  surface  dressing,  but  let  them  go  on  getting 
into  worse  condition  until  a  renewal  of  the  com- 
post becomes  necessary.  Then  the  plants  in  many 
cases  are  too  weak  to  stand  the  disturbance. 
Better  by  far  keep  them  healthy  by  anticipating 
their  needs  and  attending  to  small  cultural  details 
as  these  become  necessary.  A  native  of  various 
parts  of  Brazil,  O.  varicosum  does  well  in  the 
Cattleya  house,  where  it  should  if  possible  be 
suspended  in  baskets  close  to  the  light  and 
exposed  to  all  the  best  of  the  air  currents. 
Though  long  known,  this  Oncidium  was  not  intro- 
duced to  this  country  until  1S48,  and  it  flowered 
at  Chiswick  a  short  time  afterwards. 

Dendrobium  Parish!.— At  p.  .346  "J.  C.  K." 
gives  his  experience  with  this  Dendrobium,  which 
is  very  similar  to  what  others  have  found  with 
this  and  nearly  related  kinds,  such  as  the  rather 


uncommon  D.  rhodopterygium.  The  appearance 
of  newly-imported  plants  of  these  two  kinds  gives 
one  a  fair  idea  of  what  they  require,  the  hard, 
scaly  pseudo-bulbs  of  eich  being  evidently  of 
quite  a  different  texture  from  that  of  those  of 
kinds  like  D.  nobile.  It  is  just  this  observa- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  different  species 
and  meeting  them  by  varying  treatment  that 
make  all  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  Dendrobiums  cannot  be  collectively 
treated  any  more  than  any  other  genus  of  Orchids, 
though  many  of  the  more  popular  spscies  need 
almost  identical  treatment.  The  thorough  ripen- 
ing spoken  of  by  "  J.  C.  N."  is  advisable  for  all 
the  deciduous  long-stemmed  kinds,  though  doubt- 
less many  of  them  flower  moderately  without  it. 
The  mistake  that  many  growers  make  is  in  ripen- 
ing, or  trying  to  ripen,  the  stems  before  they  are 
really  finished.  This  leads  to  few  flowers  being 
produced  owing  to  shrivelling  of  the  stems  during 
the  process,  and  as  a  rule  many  of  the  blooms  on 
such  plants  are  small  and  abortive.  Another 
point  worth  noting  is  that  plants  well  finished 
and  thoroughly  ripened  will  stand  being  kept 
much  drier  in  spring  than  badly-ripened  ones,  this 
being  a  time  when  the  least  over-watering  is  very 
dangerous. — H.  R. 


ORCHIDS  IN  BLOOM  AT  WEYBRIDGE. 

Cattleyas  are  very  well  done  at  Heath  Grange, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Bilney.  They  are 
grown  in  a  lean-to  house  facing  south,  where 
they  enjoy  a  maximum  of  light  with  free  ven- 
tilation, and  they  have  that  clean,  healthy,  robust 
appearance  which  characterises  this  genus  when 
in  the  enjoyment  of  favourable  conditions.  That 
fine  winter-blooming  species,  Cattleya  labiata,  is 
giving  a  nice  display,  the  plants  being  so  well  set 
with  bloom  that  they  will  produce  flowers  in  suc- 
cession up  to  January.  An  Orchid  that  with 
careful  culture  commences  to  flower  at  the  close 
of  October  and  remains  effective  for  a  couple  of 
months  is  \'ery  valuable  and  should  be  included 
in  the  list  of  really  useful  winter-blooming  plants. 
Its  near  relatives,  C.  superba  and  aurea,  are  well 
in  evidence,  the  latter,  by  reason  of  its  distinct 
colour,  forming  a  complete  contrast  to  other 
members  of  the  family.  One  of  the  most  delight- 
ful Orchids  that  expand  their  blooms  at  this  time 
of  year  is  Lselia  pumila.  It  is,  I  believe,  some- 
what scarce  and  not  so  easy  to  manage  as  its 
stronger-habited  relatives.  It  is  grown  at  Heath 
Grange  in  a  shallow  pan  slung  near  the  roof,  a 
position  which  seems  to  suit  it,  for  one  plant  car- 
ries six  blooms  of  good  quality.  It  is  a  charming 
little  species,  making  a  display  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  dimensions  of  the  plant,  and  should 
find  favour  with  those  who  with  but  limited 
accommodation  desire  as  much  variety  as  pos- 
sible. The  same  may  be  said  of  Angrjecum 
Leonis,  a  miniature  species,  bearing  flowers 
exquisitely  pure  and  beautifully  formed,  and 
which  afl'ord  a  fine  contrast  to  the  rich  colours 
of  such  things  as  Dendrobium  chrysanthum  and 
Vanda  Sanderiana.  The  latter  with  its  imposing 
habit  of  growth  and  handsome,  richly-coloured 
flowers  which  it  would  puzzle  a  colour  expert  to 
describe  is  indispensable  in  all  places  where 
Orchids  are  grown  to  any  extent.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  flower  opening  at  this  season  which 
resembles  that  of  this  Vanda.  No  collection  of 
Orchids  would  seem  to  be  complete  without  the 
showy  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum,  and  I 
was  pleased  to  see  some  good  forms  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  the  flowers  of  which  last  so  long  in  good 
condition.  I  remember  when  it  first  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Orchid  growers  that  this  Lycaste 
could  be  maintained  in  a  healthy  condition  in  a 
temperature  but  little  higher  than  usually  given 
to  greenhouse  plants.  This  was  in  the  very 
beginning  of  cool  Orchid  culture,  and  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  plants  will  bloom  under  such 
treatment.  I  feel  convinced,  however,  that  it  is 
happier  in  a  higher  temperature,  the  plants 
making  stronger  growth  and  the  flowers  opening 
more  widely  and  being  better  in  colour.  In  a 
very  low  temperature  I  have  remarked  that  the 
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flowers  hiive  a  somewhat  contracted  appearance 
and  are  rather  ilini;y  in  colour.  One  of  the  most 
useful  wintorblooininf;  Orchids  is  Dondrobium 
Dearoi,  wliich  produces  its  chaste  flowers  during 
one-fourth  of  the  year,  the  pure  white,  green 
centred  llowers  being  very  attractive,  as  are  also 
those  of  its  near  relative,  I),  glomeratum,  the 
scarlet  centre  to  the  mauve-coloured  blooms  being 
a  remarkable  feature  of  this  species.  The  cjuaint- 
looking  Oiu^idium  .lonesianum  is  so  distinct  as  to 
be  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Dendrobium  I'halt'nopsis 
Schni'derianum,  which  exhibits  considerable 
variation  as  regards  the  colour  of  its  flowers. 

J.  C.  B. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  WOKING. 
In  the  Claremont  Nursery,  Woking,  Jlr.  H. 
Shoesmith  grows  a  representative  collection, 
besides  some  plants  in  the  open  of  varieties  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  outdoor  cultivation.  Most, 
if  not  all  these  seem  to  have  been  selected  princi- 
pally on  account  of  their  free-flowering  (jualities, 
and  many  of  them  are  singularly  eflective  and 
useful  for  the  purpose.  Persons  who  cannot  for 
various  reasons  grow  large  exhibition  blooms  can 
easily  grow  such  as  Harvest  Home,  deep  crimson 
and  gold  ;  Roi  des  Prficoces,  bright  crimson-scar- 
let ;  Mme.  Eulalie  Morel,  golden  salmon  ;  George 
Menier,  ro.sy  amaranth  ;  Ivy  Stark,  very  pretty, 
a  golden  bronze  ;  M.  Dupuis,  another  pretty  flat- 
petalled  golden  bronze  ;  Albert  Galy,  bright  red- 
dish crimson,  centre  gold ;  and  Ambroise  Thomas, 
crimson. 

In  the  general  collection  of  exhibition  varieties 
Mr.  Shoesmith  has  most  of  the  best  of  the  well- 
known  standard  sorts.  Fine  are  the  examples  of 
Mrs.  C.  Harraan-Payne,  very  large  and  bright  in 
colour,  and  its  two  sports,  M.  Louis  Rimy  and 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  ilme.  Rozain  is  a  grand 
incurved  pink  Japanese,  not  a  modern  one,  but 
still  of  some  value.  There  are  also  good  blooms 
of  Viviand  Morel,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Phcibus,  and 
others  from  various  continental  raisers.  Modesto, 
a  big,  rich  golden  yellow  Japanese  of  American 
origin,  is  very  fine  ;  so,  too,  is  Lady  Isabel,  a  fien 
pale  silvery  pink.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  rich 
crimson  and  gold,  and  the  well-known  Edwin 
Molyneux  are  also  conspicuous  for  colour.  M. 
Ernest  Calvat's  seedlings,  both  of  this  and  the 
past  season,  are  strongly  represented.  One  of  the 
best  is  Mme.  Robert  de  Massy,  a  Japanese,  with 
a  fine  velvety  purple-amaranth  shide  and  a  silvery 
reverse.  N.C'.S.  Jubilee,  Japanese  .n curved,  pretty 
silvery  pink  ;  Secretaire  Rivoire,  a  Japanese,  with 
long  drooping  florets,  colour  pale  canary-yellow, 
shaded  bronze,  and  Mme.  Bertet,  pure  white, 
tinted  flesh  colour,  are  all  fairly  good.  Among 
others  from  the  same  source  of  special  merit  may 
be  mentioned  such  varieties  as  Dr.  Liebert, 
globular  and  deep,  colour  bright  rosy  mauve, 
with  silvery  reverse ;  Austrahan  Gold,  Mme. 
Carnot,  the  curious  green  Mme.  Ed.  Roger,  Le 
Grand  Dragon,  a  tine  new  golden  yellow  of  this 
season  ;  Mme.  Couvat  de  Terrail,  a  big  spreading 
Japanese,  of  a  pale  pink,  passing  to  white  ;  Mme. 
Madeleine  Expulson,  a  new  white ;  Melusine, 
Tatiana,  Antoinette,  white  ;  Sita,  white,  streaked 
purple  ;  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Werther  and  one  or 
two  more.  Purple  Emperor  is  a  beautiful  bright 
plum-coloured  vel\ety  amaranth,  with  a  silvery 
reverse,  raised  in  Australia,  and  John  Pockett,  a 
good  sized  Japanese  incurved,  with  long  pointed 
florets,  reverse  golden  bronze,  is  from  the  same 
part  of  the  world.  The  massive  Australie,  Oceana 
and  Pride  of  Madford,  all  well  known  to  growers, 
are  certainly  of  considerable  merit.  The  sec'- 
tion  does  not,  however,  end  with  these,  for  we 
noticed  a  very  pretty  bright  crimson  sport  from 
Pride  of  Madford  called  Mabel  Kerslake  •.  Mrs. 
Ernest  Carter,  big  and  fine,  with  long  drooping 
florets,  colour  clear  deep  primrose  ;  Mr.  T.  Car- 
rington,  deep  rosy  amaranth,  and  The  Conven- 
tion, golden  bronz?.  For  simple  beauty  of  colour, 
Miss  Mary   Underhay,   pale    soft  yellow ;    Miss 


Nellie  Pockett,  large  white;  Master  H.  Tucker, 
deep  crimson  and  gold  ;  and  Chatsworth,  a  large 
pale  pink,  are  all  varieties  from  the  same  colony, 
and  certainly  do  credit  to  the  Antipodean  raisers, 
who  have  really  produced  a  collection  of  excep- 
tional merit. 

Most  of  the  recent  sports  from  first-class  varie- 
ties of  acknowledged  merit  are  represented  by 
excellent  blooms  of  Lady  Hanham,  Charles  Davis, 
G.  J.  Warren,  and  tho  paler,  but  nevertheless 
beautiful,  variety,  Mrs.  W.  Mease.  Mr.  Hugh 
Crawford  is  a  very  striking,  deeply-built  flower  of 
canary  yellow,  and  Mrs.  G.  Carpenter,  bright 
rosy  mauve,  is  another.  The  mere  mention  of  Ella 
Curtis,  Edith  Tabor,  Lady  Ridgway,  Rolit. 
Powell,  Sim|)licity,  and  Col.  W.  B.  Smith  will  be 
suliicient  to  show  the  extent  of  the  (,'laremont 
collection. 

While  giving  due  prominence  to  the  popular 
Japanese  section,  Mr.  Shoesmith  in  no  way 
neglects  the  older  and  more  formal  type,  the  in- 
curved. He  has  always  been  an  admirer  and  a 
grower  of  these,  and  among  the  most  forward  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  mention  should  be  made  of 
some  very  excellent  blooms  of  C.  H.  Curtis,  deep 
in  build  and  rich  yellow  in  colour.  Lord  Alcester, 
Princess  of  Wales,  very  delicate  pale  blush  rose, 
Lucy  Kendall,  bright  coral-red,  Mrs.  Coleman, 
Miss  Dorothy  Forster,  Miss  Violet  Tomlin,  Mrs. 
Heale  and  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS. 


Chrysanthemum  Mytehett  Beauty.— This 
is  a  pretty  yellow  kiud,  aud  one  of  the  Uecorativo 
sorts  that  has  been  rather  prominent  of  late.  The 
tone  of  yellow  is  not,  however,  very  rich,  but  in  tho 
open  garden  at  least  it  would  prove  very  pleasing. 

Chrysanthemum  Rose  Perfection. — There 
are  few  emall-fiowere  i  single  Chrysanthemums  to 
equal  this  charming  variety.  A  single  row  of  clear 
rose-pink  florets  ami  a  neatly  defined  disc  give  the 
blossoms,  which  are  produced  in  perfect-shaped  sprays, 
a  most  pleasing  appearance.  Oae  spray  placed  in  a 
small  glass  produces  a  fine  effect,  while  the  plant  as  a 
whole  forms  a  freely-flowered  specimen  attaining  a 
height  of  something  over  1  feet. — C.  A.  H. 

Chrysanthemum  Clinton  Chalfont. — This 
.Japanese  variety  is  just  now  in  magnidcent  form  and 
shows  well  the  lateness  of  the  present  Chrysanthe- 
mutn  season.  Growers  almost  without  exception 
classify  this  sort  as  an  October-flowering  kind,  and 
this  has  in  other  years  been  the  case.  There  is  a  par- 
ticular richness  iu  the  blossoms  of  this  variety,  which 
are  of  a  bright  glossy  yellow,  with  a  richer  yellow 
centre.  The  plant  is  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  high. — 
D,  B.C. 

Chrysjnthemum  J.  R.  TTpton. — This,  which 
is  of  Tasmaniau  origin,  is  a  large,  massive  Japanese 
flower  with  very  long,  broad,  and  pointed  florets 
which  twist  ia  a  pretty  manner.  The  colour  is  a 
deep  rich  yellow  not  unlike  the  shade  seen  in  Modesto, 
with  a  paler  reverse.  The  plant  has  a  nice  sturdy 
habit  of  growth  and  is  between  4  feet  and  5  feet  high. 
Late-struck  cuttings  are  now  developing  marvellous 
flowers  which  seem  to  rival  the  yellow  forms  of  lime. 
Carnot. — C. 

Chrysanthemum  Madeleine  Davis.— Of 
the  many  excellent  novelties  of  this  season,  this  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  retined  and  pleasing.  It  is 
a  Framfield  seedling  of  last  year,  when  it  was  thougtt 
to  be  particularly  promising.  The  colour  may  be 
described  as  silvery  white,  tinged  throughout  with 
rosy  violet,  and  on  late  flowers  this  latter  colour  is 
even  more  pronounc-'d.  The  form  is  Japanese  re- 
flexed,  with  petals  of  good  length,  prettily  twisted, 
and  building  up  a  flower  of  great  depth  and  solidity. 
The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  floral  com- 
mittee awarded  the  variety  a  first-class  certificate  re- 
cently.—D.  H.  C. 

Chrysanthemum  Lord  Cromer.— I  was 
much  pleased  to  read  your  highly  commendatory 
remarks  concerning  this  beautiful  variety.  I  saw 
it  at  the  Drill  Hall,  whore  the  floral  committee 
properly  recognised  its  very  pleasing  form  and 
exceedingly  rich  crimson  colour,  a  hue  so  badly 
needed.  Size  in  show  flowers  is  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  collections  of  twenty-four,  thirty-tix,  or 
forty-eiuht  distinct  varieties  have  50  per  cent,  of 
them  white  or  yellow,  and  the  other  moiety  is  nearly 
all  pale  hues,  hardly  a  good  rich  colour  being  in  evi- 1 


dence.  Take  aw»y  the  good  old  E.  Molyneux,  the 
newer  Pride  of  Madford,  and  the  still  newer  Mr.  T. 
Carringtou,  and  what  of  cidour  in  a  collection  is  left  ? 
—A.  D.  


Rose  Garden. 

ROSE  CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 
SiiciUMi  this  variety  be  pruned?  The  name  cer- 
tainly suggests  not,  and  many  Ro-ie  growers  would 
ridicule  the  idea,  and  probably  be  disinayed  by 
anyone  suggesting  it.  \et  under  certain  con- 
ditions it  IS  really  necessary  to  obtain  tho  best 
results.  Being  recommended  as  a  climbing  va- 
riety, it  has  been  planted  extensively  in  various 
positions,  against  walls  and  buildings,  as  a  pillar 
Kjse,  and  also  for  covering  unsightly  outhouses, 
&c.  In  most  cases  the  space  is  limited,  especially 
on  dwelling  houses  and  ornamental  iron  and  wire- 
work,  therefore  the  [)lants  should  be  so  managed 
that  they  cover  the  po.sition  e\enly  from  base  to 
summit,  not  only  with  healthy  foliage,  but  flowers 
also.  This  desirable  end,  however,  is  seldom 
attained  when  growth  is  not  properly  regulated 
and  young  wood  induced  to  grow  up  each  year 
from  the  base.  In  the  ordinarj*  way  tho  leading 
shoots  soon  reach  the  extremities  of  the  allotted 
space  and  have  to  be  cut  back.  The  fact  of  doing 
so  causes  others  to  form  a  little  lower  down,  and 
these  in  turn  have  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
By  repeating  this  operation  several  years  growth 
becomes  strongest  where  the  knife  is  most  freely 
used,  viz.,  the  top  of  the  plant,  leaving  most  of 
the  lower  part  quite  bare  of  foliage  and  exposing 
unsightly  stems  that  support  the  unwieldy  tops. 
These  naturally  become  a  mass  by  constant  cut- 
ting back,  but  their  own  weight  often  causes  them 
to  topplo  over,  they  are  twisted  about  by  e\'ery 
wind,  and  not  unfreciuently  torn  away  from  their 
support  by  gales  or  weight  of  snow. 

How  often  is  this  the  case  with  pillar  Roses, 
and  how  little  flower  such  plants  produce  to  what 
they  can  be  made  to  do  by  the  proper  use  of  the 
knife.  To  properly  furnish  a  gi\en  space  with 
young  wood  and  as  much  as  possible  with  bloom 
also  it  is  necessary  to  cut  a  certain  number  of 
shoots  down  to  the  ground-line  each  year,  or  the 
evil  complained  of  above  is  sure  to  follow.  The 
idea  that  the  climbing  and  Tea  sections  of  Roses 
need  little  or  no  pruning  has  led  many,  especially 
amateurs,  to  allow  their  plants  to  grow  at  will, 
and  where  trained  to  the  walls  of  a  residence  they 
become  in  a  few  years  unsightly  objects  and 
almost  a  nuisance,  the  flowers  being  few  and  far 
between. 

Although  my  remarks  were  intended  to  refer 
to  Crimson  Rambler  chiefly,  they  are  applicable 
to  all  sections  of  climbing  Roses  and  other  such 
plants  generally.  Two  instances  came  under  my 
notice  during  the  past  summer  where  Crimson 
Rambler  was  made  to  form  most  pleasing  features 
and  also  to  serve  a  good  purpose.  In  one  case 
it  was  planted  against  a  continuous  wire  trellis 
about  7  feet  in  height  which  formed  a  background 
to  a  herbaceous  border,  and  a  division  between 
this  and  the  vegetable  quarters.  To  maintain  an 
even  surface  of  foliage  and  flowers  it  is  fjund 
necessary  to  cut  back  many  of  the  shoots  to  the 
ground-line  as  they  pass  out  of  flower,  and  the 
practice  answers  admirably.  Indeed,  one  could 
almost  compare  it  to  the  treatment  Raspberry 
canes  receive,  as  the  base  of  each  plant  forms  a 
stool  of  crowns  upon  which  sucker  growth  is  con- 
tinually being  made,  furnishing  plenty  of  new 
growth  for  training  to  the  wire  screen.  This  young 
wood  produces  larger  sprays  of  flower  of  richer 
colour  than  is  usually  obtained  from  that  much 
older.  The  other  case  was  as  successful,  though 
planted  in  another  way  and  to  serve  a  dill'erent 
purpose.  In  forming  a  pathway  from  the  front 
to  the  rear  of  a  new  building  down  a  rather  steep 
declivity  several  feet  of  soil  had  to  be  removed, 
which  was  banked  up  on  either  side  and  formed 
slopes.  This  was  afterwards  covered  with  large 
stones  and  a  few  plants  of  Crimson  Rambler  were 
planted.  Having  a  deep  rich  root-run,  the  plants 
made  enormous  growth,  many  of  the  shoots 
measuring  upwards  of  12   feet.     The  sprays  of 
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bloom  produced  on  these  were  correspondingly 
large  and  greatly  admired.  The  shoots  were 
pegged  loosely  to  the  embankment  and,  of  course, 
trained  lengthways.  Here  again  it  is  found 
necessary  to  cut  back  the  growth  as  it  passes  out 
of  flower  to  promote  new  and  provide  room  to 
arrange  it,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
face is  covered  with  bloom  in  the  season,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  were  the  p'ants  managed 
differently.  These  are  instancas,  I  think,  which 
prove  the  advantages  of  pruning  such  varieties, 
provided  the  work  is  carried  out  carefully  and 
performed  at  the  right  time. 

Richard  Parker. 


Rose  Celine  Forestier. — At  page  .3.51,  "P.' 
speaks  in  praise  of  this  delicate  primrose-coloured 
Rose.  It  is  often  seen  in  poor  condition,  owing 
either  to  the  roots  being  in  an  unsuitable  border, 
or  to  a  too  close  system  of  pruning.  It  is  never 
more  at  home  than  when  it  can  ramble  unrestricted 
over  a  large  area,  the  lateral  growths  merely  being 
thinned  out  and  shortened  a  little.  An  open 
light  loam  and  a  sheltered  position  suit  it  best, 
it  being  rather  tender,  (iiven  the  above  ad- 
vantages, few  Roses  can  equal  it  for  produc- 
ing masses  of  bloom.  Some  time  ago  I  saw  a 
grand  specimen  of  Celine  Forestier  occupying  a 
sheltered  position  on  the  south  side  of  a  gentle- 
man's residence  in  South  Notts.  It  had  grown  to 
a  great  height  and  was  profusely  flowered,  its 
chief  inducements  to  do  so  well  apparently  being 
a  light  open  border  and  great  leniency  in  the  use 
of  the  pruning  knife. — C. 

Tea  Roses  on  own  roots. — I  would  be  very 
much  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  give  in  The 
Oarden  a  list  of  Tea,  Hybrid  Tea  and  Noisette 
Roses  which  do  well  on  their  own  roots,  or  a  list 
of  such  which  are  known  not  to  succeed  on  their 
own  roots. — R.  F.  J. 

*^*  The  second  part  of  your  question  is  not  so 
easy  to  answer,  owing  to  the  rule  throughout  the 
trade  everywhere  of  grafting  everything  on  the 
Brier  or  some  other  coarse  stock,  which  gives 
rank  growth  at  first  tliat  is  not  always  an  assur- 
ance that  the  plants  will  remain  with  us  in  the 
same  state.  We  can  only  tell  you  from  our  expe- 
rience of  certain  very  beautiful  Tea  Roses  which 
struck  from  cuttings  in  the  open  ground  in  Septem- 
ber grow  perfectly  on  their  own  roots.  These  are 
Mme.  Hoste,  Rubens,  Mrae.  Lambard,  Jules 
Finger,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Bouquet  d'Or  and  Prin- 
cesse  de  Sagan.  We  have  no  doubt  many  other 
kinds  will  also  be  found  to  do,  but  these  we  have 
seen  do.  The  finest  Monthlies,  which  are  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  Teas,  always  do  better  on 
their  own  roots,  as,  for  instance,  Laurette 
Messimy.  It  is  at  present  rather  dirticult,  how- 
ever, to  get  healthy  plants  of  own-root  Hoses  from 
the  trade,  and  the  best  way  for  you  is  to  get  cut- 
tings put  in  yourself  every  autumn,  and  so  gradu- 
ally acquire  a  stock  of  strong  plants,  taking  the 
sorts  of  Tea  Rose  and  Monthlies  which  open  best 
in  our  country. — Ed. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


ONIONS. 
On  page  414  "A.  D."  remarks:  "In  judging 
Onions  as  now  presented  for  show  in  competi- 
tion, too  much  stress  is  laid  on  mere  size  or 
weight,  and  not  enough  on  form,  solidity, 
brightness,  and  clearness  of  skin."  Having 
always  looked  upon  shows  as  a  means  of  foster- 
ing the  production  of  the  heaviest  crop  of  the 
most  valuable  produce,  I  cannot  altogether  agree 
with  "A.  D."  Our  aim  in  Onion  culture 
should  always  be  to  secure  the  kind  of  crop 
which  will  command  the  highest  price  in  the 
market  rather  than  set  up  some  fanciful  stan- 
dard of  our  own  to  gratify  the  eye  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  pocket.  For  large  Onions  I  have 
always  been  able  to  command  a  ready  sale  at 
fairly  good   prices  ;  but   for  small   ones,  even 


although  firm,  bright,  and  clean,  few  pur- 
chasers were  to  be  found.  The  large  ones,  if 
well  ripened  and  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
kept  sound  and  firm  into  the  months  of  March 
and  April  of  the  following  year.  In  fact,  an 
enthusiastic  exhibitor  once  showed  me  some 
splendid  bulbs  in  the  middle  of  the  latter 
month  which  were  as  firm  and  fresh  looking 
as  if  they  had  just  been  got  ready  for  their  first 
appearance  on  an  autumn  exhibition  table,  but 
which,  in  reality,  had  done  service  on  several 
occasions  and  borne  ofl'  a  few  prizes.  There- 
fore "A.  D.'s"  sweeping  condemnation  in  the 
article  referred  to,  that  bulbs  "  that  have  won 
prizes  are  rarely  sound  at  Chiistmas,"  is  out  of 
harmony  with  facts.  He  also  says,  "We  re- 
fuse to  grant  prizes  to  other  vegetables,  whether 
Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  or  tap-rooted 
kinds,  simply  because  large."  I  think  I  am 
quite  within  general  practice  when  I  say  neither 
are  prizes  awarded  to  Onions  because  of  bulk 
or  weight.  What  we  want  in  Potatoes,  Toma- 
toes, Cucumbers,  tap-rooted  vegetables,  and 
Onions  is  size  and  quality  (and  in  some  in- 
stances colour)  combined.  Not  the  things 
which  will  simply  yield  pleasure  to  the  eye, 
but  those  which  will  also  augment  the  purse, 
are  the  things  to  encourage.  My  grievance 
against  the  standard  of  merit  "A.  D."  would 
have  set  up  is  chiefly  a  financial  one.  In  these 
days  of  low  prices  even  for  the  best  things,  we 
want  the  greatest  weight  of  the  best  market- 
able produce  from  our  land,  to  hold  our  own 
against  foreigners,  and  Onions  are  no  excep- 
tion. For  several  weeks  Spaniards,  with  sticks 
loaded  with  strings  of  Onions,  are  met  both  in 
town  and  country,  and  the  low  prices  at  which 
they  offer  them,  bid  well  to  entirely  stamp  out 
Onion  cultivation  in  this  country.  It  is  only 
possible,  therefore,  to  survive  the  struggle  of 
the  fittest  by  producing  that  which  will  com- 
mand a  more  ready  sale  than  those  small 
Spanish  productions,  and  getting  greater  weight 
from  the  land  than  we  have  been  doing.  This 
can  only  be  attained  by  more  highly  cultivating 
the  land  and  securing  large  Onions,  entailing 
less  labour  in  harvesting  and  cleaning — weight 
for  weight  compared  with  small  ones — and 
gratifying  the  general  public  demand  and  taste 
in  the  matter  of  size.  By  encouraging  this 
course,  in  awarding  prizes  to  the  largest,  best- 
formed,  and  soundest  Onions,  we  are  directing 
growers  into  the  channel  which  is  likely  to  aid 
them  in  holding  their  own  against  foreign  com- 
petition and  continuing  a  national  industry. 

Onion. 

Lifting  Seakale. — A  fortnight  ago  the  most 
matured  crowns  were  lifted  for  early  forcing,  and 
when  the  character  of  the  season  is  taken  into 
consideration  they  are,  I  think,  in  a  very  satis- 
factory condition.  They  have  been  lying  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  since  being  lifted  with 
the  view  of  giving  them  a  rest,  and  will  now 
shortly  be  collected  and  buried  in  soil  in  a  con- 
venient place,  to  be  taken  out  as  wanted  for  forc- 
ing. The  main  lot  will  be  lifted  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  and  will  also  be  buried  in  the  same 
way.  As  these  crowns  will  not  be  wanted  for 
some  time,  it  is  unnecessary  to  allow  them  to  lie 
on  the  surface,  as  they  will  force  readily  enough 
when  the  time  comes  to  place  them  in  gentle 
warmth. — A.  W. 

Autumn-sown  Onions. — Complaints  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  getting  seed  sown  as  usual  in 
August  to  germinate  have  lieen  general,  the  great 
drought  having  been  inimical  to  growth.  In 
many  gardens  so  late  has  germination  been  that 
the  plants,  instead  of  now  being  strong  and  fit 
to  pull  if  so  needed,  are  hardly  2  inches  in  height, 
and  great  fear  is  entertained  lest  hard  weather 
should  destroy  them.  If  the  sowings  be  of  the 
usual  soft  worthless  Tripoli,  no  great  harm  will 


be  done  if  such  a  result  does  follow.  It  is  most 
likely,  however,  that  the  pUnts  will  winter  well 
enough.  The  market  growers  who  find  a  ready 
market  for  strong  plants  of  the  White  L'sbon  in 
the  spring  will  suffer  most.  The  effect  on  ordi- 
nary garden  production  should  be  to  make 
growers  take  to  winter  sowing  under  glass  all  the 
more  freely,  and  thus  have  plenty  of  strong  plants 
to  put  out  in  the  spring. — A.  D. 

Winter-sown  Onions. — A  cottager  who  just 
recently  showed  some  very  handsome  bright  hard 
bulbs  of  Ailsa  Craig,  the  produce  of  plants  raised 
by  sowing  seed  in  a  frame  in  .lanuary  last, 
stated  that  after  the  present  season's  experience 
he  should  not  sow  Onion  seed  in  the  autumn 
again.  The  bulbs  were  about  10  or  12  ounces 
each,  as  perfect  in  form  and  as  solid  as  well  could 
be,  and  though  quite  small  when  compared  with 
those  obtained  by  Onion  exhibitors,  yet  were  fir 
suparior  to  the  best  spring-sown  samples,  and 
would  keep  well  for  six  months.  It  would  be 
well  if  others  who  want  very  fine  bulbs  of  the 
best  form  and  good  keepars  would  adopt  this 
same  method  of  raising  seedlings  and  planting 
them  out  into  good  ground.  There  is  with  such 
treatment  no  troublein  drawing  drills,  sowingseed, 
thinning,  maggot  attacks  or  other  worries,  and  the 
bulbs  produced  are  of  the  finest  quality.  Several 
other  good  varieties  are  as  useful  for  this  form  of 
culture  as  is  Ailsa  Craig. — A.  D. 

Potatoes  failing. — The  interesting  articles 
on  the  Potato  crop  which  you  have  recently 
published  induce  me  to  ask  for  your  advice. 
Last  year  I  bought  a  small  quantity  of  Reading 
Giant,  and  they  cropped  well.  The  tubers  which 
I  saved  have  this  year  proved  almost  a  failure. 
The  sets  were  apparently  in  good  condition  when 
planted  in  the  third  week  in  April,  and  at  the 
start  they  appeared  to  grow  well.  Then  suddenly 
they  stopped,  that  is  to  say,  the  tops  did  not 
develop  into  that  thick,  sturdy  growth  one  ex- 
pects to  see,  and  when  they  were  dug  the  tubers 
were  few  and  small.  The  (to  me)  peculiar  and 
unaccountable  thing  was  that  the  old  sets  when 
dug  up  were,  except  for  one  corner,  which  had 
apparently  borne  tubers,  as  sound  as  when  they 
were  planted.  The  land  was  nob  heavily,  but 
only  moderately  manured  ;  at  planting  time  it 
was  very  dry,  and  the  space  between  the  lines 
was  2  feet  6  inches.  Two  other  kinds  did  fairly 
well.  Can  you  tell  ma  whether  my  failure  was 
the  result  of  the  season  or  of  any  fault  of  my  own  ? 
— Amateur,  iMrhi/. 

Onions  l^eeping. — I  have  learned  from  a 
satisfactory  source  that  by  the  end  of  October 
the  whole  of  the  Tripoli  Onions  raised  at  Chiswick 
Gardens  in  connection  with  the  Onion  trial  con- 
ducted there  during  the  present  year  had  become 
soft  and  worthless.  Very  frequently  these  soft, 
early  decaying  bulbs  are  over  and  useless  much 
earlier,  in  many  cases  even  in  September.  But 
then  so  muoh  is  common  knowledge,  yet  in  spite 
of  it  persons  will  persist  in  advising  sowing 
seeds  of  these  soft  varieties  only  in  the  autumn, 
doubtless  because  it  has  become  traditional  prac- 
tice. Cottagers  and  allotment  holders  as  well 
as  private  gardeners  grow  the  Tripoli  annually, 
only  to  find  the  larger  portion  of  the  bulbs  decay- 
ing so  early  that  they  represent  great  waste.  As 
the  Chiswick  trial  has  demonstrated  that  certain 
good  selections  of  the  White  Spanish  and  Globe 
types  of  Onions  sown  in  August  produce  not  only 
as  fine,  some  even  finer  and  far  more  solid  bulbs, 
the  following  year  than  the  Tripoli  does,  but  when 
obtained,  and  they  ripen  as  early,  are  far  better 
keepers.  How  late  the  best  selections  from  the 
Chiswick  trial  will  keep  will  later  be  noted  and 
published,  but  quite  enough  of  the  results  now 
are  known  to  enable  it  to  be  clearly  shown  that  it 
is  far  better  in  making  autumn  sowings  of  Onions 
to  sow  good  ordinary  spring  stocks  than  it  is  to 
continue  to  sow  the  soft  bulbing  varieties  of  tra- 
ditional use.  Even  in  the  matter  of  hardiness 
the  Tripoli  was  not  more  so  than  were  other 
varieties.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  failure 
follows  the  spring  sowing  of  Onions,  it  is  well  to 
have  on  hand  a  good  stock  of  firm  keeping 
autumn-sown  bulbs. — A.  D. 
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Trees    and   Shrubs, 
vines  in  autumn. 

TllK  ch:iniiiiig  piotures  iippeariiig  in  tliese 
pages  show  one  method  of  cviltivatiu"  the  orna- 
mental Vines.  They  are  jiortraits  of  plants  in 
the  collection  of  Vitis  at  Kew,  where  exigences 
of  space  preclude  their  being  allowed  to  ramble 
at  will.  They  are  .spurred  back  annually,  just 
as  the  fruiting  Tines  trained  to  the  rnof  of  a 
vinery  are,  and  during  the  summer  they  are 
occasionally  run  over  with  the  knife,  care  being 
taken  to  preserve  as  free  and  graceful  an  out- 
lino  as  possible.  This  plan,  which  tuins  the 
Vine   into   a   graceful    bush,    can   be   usefully 


I  do  not  know  that  anyone  has  ever  definitely 
described  the  climatic  conditions  which  in  this 
country  produce  the  most  beautiful  autumn 
tints  among  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
general  impression  is,  T  l)elieve,  that  a  warm, 
not  too  dry  suiiimer,  followed  by  a  dry,  sunny 


the  Narrow-water  and  Castlewellan  Gardens. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  young  plants  have 
not  hitherto  coloured  with  the  same  uniform 
brilliancy  as  the  older  ones  mentioned.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  this  may  be  due  to  their 
youth  and  consecpient  vigour.     An  unduly  rank 


PartsUij-Leaved  Vine  (Vitis  rinijera  var.  lac 
From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  0 

adopted  where  space  is  limited,  but  it  does  not 
show  the  Vines  in  their  fullest  beauty.  They 
appeal  to  us  most  when  they  are  left  to  grow 
naturally.  Not  all  of  us  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  Vines  as  they  grow  wild,  for 
there  is  no  species  native  of  Britain  or  even  of 
Europe,  but  there  is  an  engraving  in  The  Gar- 
den for  April  13,  1895  (p.  240),  "  Wild  Grape 
Vines  in  the  Upper  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia," which  shows  them  as  they  grow  under 
sub-tropical  conditions.  I'nder  our  duller  skies  ■ 
we  can  never  hope  to  produce  a  scene  of  such 
surpassing  luxuriance  and  beauty  as  that  ;  still, 
t  is  an  ideal  set  before  us.  Even  a  feeble  imi- 
tation of  it  would  be  worth  striving  for. 


autumn,  is  what  is  re(|uired  ;  in  other  words,  a  or  very  sappy  growth  is  certainly  di.sadvan- 
good  growing  season,  followed  by  a  good  ripen-  tageous  in  this  matter  of  colouring.  None  of 
ing  one,  the  latter,  however,  being  the  more  our  numerous  j^lanted-out  specimens  of  V. 
important.  liut  the  curious  thing  is  that,  how-  Coignetiie  have  ever  coloured  anything  like  so 
ever  good  (or  bad)  according  to  this  hypothesis  !  well  as  one  that  was  kept  in  a  pot  arfd  conse- 
the  season  may  have  been,  some  plants  will  (fuently  half  starved.  This  year  they  have, 
prove  unusually  good,  just  as  others— perhaps  however,  improved  on  all  previous  years.  There 
with  a  better  reputation— fail.  Evidently  what  is  no  need  to  recommend  the  group  of  \'ines 
suits  one  plant  does  not  suit  another  even  in  generally  known  as  Ampelop.sis.  At  any  rate 
the  .'^ame  genus.     On  the  whole,  the  Vines  have  I  the  two  best  of   them— Veitch's    Ampelopsis, 

Vitis  inconstans  as  it  is  called,  and  the 
Virginian  Creeper  (V.  quinquefolia)— 
are  known  everywhere  as  wall  climbers. 
But  there  is  one  variety  of  the  latter 
that  deserves  special  mention  as  not 
being  very  generally  known  yet.  This 
is  the  variety  muralis  (or  Engelnianni), 
which  differs  from  the  old  common  type 
in  clinging  of  itself  to  walls,  &c.,  just 
as  Veitch's  Ampelopsis  does. 

I  do  not  think  the  true,  more  woody 
Vines  of  the  vinifera  type  are  used  so 
freely  as  they  deserve  to  be.  Their 
vigorous  habit,  often  noble  foliage,  and 
the  rich  and  varied  colours  muny  of 
them  assume  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
ought  to  make  a  selection  of  them  in- 
dispensable in  gardens  where  hardy 
climbers  are  grown.  V.  californica,  testi- 
valisand  Coignetite— allof  which  colour 
a  rich  red  when  the  season  suits  them — 
have  already  been  mentioned.  The  two 
last  have  the  largest  leaves,  and  rival- 
ling them  in  this  respect  and  in  luxu- 
riance of  growth  is  V.  Labrusca,  which 
does  not,  however,  colour  well  as  a  rule, 
but  still  dies  ofl'sometimes  a  goodyellow. 
The_  common  Vine  (V.  vinifera)  in  most 
of  its  forms,  including  the  Parsley- 
leaved  variety  here  figured  (laciniosa 
or  apiifolia),  turns  yellow.  But  others 
are  amongst  the  best  red  ones ;  the 
"  Teinturier  "variety,  for  instance,  turns 
claret  coloured.  V.  Ronianeti  and  Spino- 
vitis  Davidiana  become  a  rich  reddish 
brown  ;  they  are  also  peculiar  on  account 
of  their  bristly  stems.  V.  Thunbergi, 
a  .Japanese  species,  generally  assumes 
a  good  red  colour. 

Vitis  amurbnsis  is  perhaps  the  most 
vigorous;  it  is  a  native  of  North  China, 
Amurland,  &c.  It  is  a  quick,  luxuriant 
grower,  less  woody  than  most  of  the  true 
kinds  of  Vitis,  the  young  stems  and  leaf- 
stalb  s  having  a  purple  tinge.  It  has  little 
or  no  autumn  colour. 

y.  ARIZONICA,  although  coming  from 
Arizona,  has  proved  to  be  quite  hardy. 
It  is  a  plant  of  medium  vigour  and,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  has  leaves 
that  are  amongst  the  smallest  in  the  true 
Vitis  group.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  to  grow  as 
a  bush. 

V.  RiPARiA  is  another  North  American  species, 
chiefly  noteworthy  among  Vines  for  the  charming 
Mignonette  like  odour  of  its  flowers  :  it  is  some- 
times called  V.  odoratissima.  It  is  quite  haidy, 
but  is  not  so  rampant  a  grower  as  V.  Labrusca, 
for  instance. 

V.  SERiAX.BFOLiA,  which  is  also  figured,  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  and  most  luxuriant  of  the  Cissus 
group.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  the 
leaves  consist  of  three  or  five  segments,  these 
being  deeply  lobed  and  toothed.  It  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  cut-leaved  species.  It  is  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  is  sometimes 
called  V.  aconitcefolia. 


ininsa).  Vitis  riparia. 

Champion  in  the  Royal  Oardens,  Kiw. 


coloured  better  than  usual  this  year,  but  there 
are  some  exceptions.  Among  the  American 
species  I  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
Vitis  californica  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
regular  in  this  respect,  yet  this  year  it  has 
failed.  On  the  other  hand,  V.  lestivalis,  also 
American,  which  has  not  been  hitherto  con- 
sidered to  possess  any  special  merit,  has 
coloured  most  beautifully,  equal,  indeed,  to  V. 
Coigneti;e,  which  has  never  been  better.  With 
regard  to  V.  Coigneti;e,  there  are  still  many  who 
doubt  whether  the  numerous  plants  raised  from 
Japanese  seed  in  this  country  in  recent  years 
under  this  name  are  the  .same  as  the  famous 
Vine  in  the  Knap  Hill  Nurseries    or  those  at 
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Of  the  others  in  this  same  Cissus  group, 
which  does  not  contain  many  hardy  species, 
the  one  known  now  as  V.  capreolata  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  coloured,  its  handsome  divided 
leaves  turning  red.  This  is  a  native  of  the 
Himalaya  and  ought  to  have  a  wall  to  be  safe. 
Another  of  the  same  group,  Vitis  (or  Cissus) 
arborea,  is  from  the  United  States  and  hardier ; 
its  doubly  pinnate,  handsome  foliage  becomes 
purplish  red  in  autumn. 

With  regard  to  the  autumn  colour  of  Vines, 
the  jjresence  or  otherwise  of  certain  substances 
in  the  soil,  such  as  lime  or  iron,  may  in  some 
instances  exercise  a  good  deal  of  influence. 


Keiv. 


W.  J.  Bean. 


But  this  is  easier  said  or  written  than  done.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  cannot  be  done,  but  the  process 
is  slow  and  uncertain  excepting  in  the  case  of 
root  cuttings.  The  plants,  however,  are  pretty 
fruitful  of  suckers  and  can  also  be  propagated  by 
layers.  Probably  were  a  brisk  demand  to  arise 
for  Sea  Buckthorn,  our  enterprising  nursery- 
men might  take  the  trouble  to  prove  the  seed- 
lings and  guarantee  the  stocks  they  offer. — 
D.  T.  F. 


The  Oak  and  Elm. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
afford  an  explanation  of  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
curious  fact  in  connection  with  the  Oak  and  the 
Elm  this  autumn  ?  In  a  general  way,  the  former 
is  much  later  in  casting  its  leaves,  and  I  have 
more  than  once  noticed  Oaks  quite  green  when 
all  the  Elms  hard  by  were  denuded  of  their  foli- 
age. This  season  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  it 
is  curious  to  see  at  this  late  period  (November  17) 
many  Elms  with  hardly  a  discoloured  leaf,  whilst 
Oaks  standing  in  line  with  them  look  as  if  a 
sharp  frost  or  a  gale  of  wind  would  strip  them. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the 
summer,  one  would  naturally  think  that  the  Elm, 
which  makes  its  roots  so  near  the  surface,  would 
have  cast  its  leaves  at  an  earlier  date  than  usual, 
whereas  it  is,  I  should  say,  quite  a  fortnight  later 
in  doing  so.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  Oaks 
quite  green  in  the  last  week  in  November,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  one  in  that  condition 
now.  I  have  only  once  in  twenty-five  years 
known  the  Oak  to  lose  colour  before  the  Elm,  and 
that  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  some  fifteen 
years  ago. — J.  C,  Byjleet,  Surrey. 

Vitis  heterophylla  humulifolia.— The  first 
time,  I  believe,  that  this  charming  blue-berried 
Vine  fruited  in  England  was  just  thirty  years  ago 
at  Kew.  For  some  reason,  however,  it  has  never 
become  popular,  and  is  really  but  little  known, 
though  occasionally  it  may  be  met  with  in  good 
condition.  Mr.  Kingsmill,  of  Harrow  Weald, 
has  several  times  shown  beautiful  fruiting  ex- 
amples of  this  Vine,  and  at  the  Brill  Hall  on 
October  25  it  again  cropped  up  in  fine  condition. 
Yet  despite  the  years  since  it  was  introduced  and 
its  beauty  at  this  season,  judging  by  the  remarks 
overheard,  it  was  quite  unknown  to  the  majority 
of  the  visitors.  This  Vine  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  first-rate  climber  for 
a  cool  greenhouse,  glass  corridor  in  a  sunny  spot, 
or  any  similar  position.  On  a  south  wall  where 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  it  is  very  satisfactory, 
yet  I  find  better  results  are,  as  a  rule,  obtained 
when  planted  in  a  rather  narrow  border  than 
where  the  roots  have  an  interrupted  run.  Some 
localities  and  some  seasons  are,  of  course,  more 
favourable  to  its  autumn  display  than  others,  the 
hright  weather  experienced  during  the  present 
autumn  being  particularly  favourable  to  it. 
Similarly  the  hot  summer  of  1893  was  followed 
by  a  charming  display  of  its  beautiful  bluish- 
tinted  berries. — T. 

The  Sea  Buckthorn. — The  admirable  repro- 
duction of  the  fine  group  of  this  near  the  lake  at 
Kew  as  well  as  the  description  of  this  fine  hardy 
plant  can  hardly  fail  to  give  a  much-needed 
stimulus  to  its  culture.  It  is  very  seldom  met 
with  in  our  gardens,  and  yet  more  rarely  found 
in  such  excellent  condition  as  at  Kew.  No  doubt 
one  reason  of  this  is  the  fact  emphatically  noted 
by  Mr.  Bean  that  the  plants  are  of  very  unequal 
merit,  the  male  plants  being  relatively  unattrac- 
tive. In  raising  the  plants  from  seed,  too,  it  has 
been  complained  that  the  males  largely  predomi- 
nate, and  there  seems,  as  Mr.  Bean  says,  no  cer- 
tain way  of  identifying  the  plants'  sexes  in  a 
young  state  or  until  they  begin  fruiting.  Many 
may  reply.why  not  then  propagate  this  strikingly 
beautiful  plant  only  or  chiefly   from  cuttings  ! 


mutilation  of  the  Laurel  and  annual  labour  for  no 
end  hut  utjlinefs. — Ed, 


LAURELS. 

No  other  evergreen  shrub  gives  such  a  pleasing 
eflfect  during  the  long  winter  months  as  the 
several  types  of  the  common  Laurel,  especially 
when  in  masses  or  groups.  Here  a  considerable 
area  of  ground  is  planted  with  them.  I  cut  them 
over  table  -  shape  once  a  year  in  August  and 
September.  The  plants  are  about  4  feet  high 
when  cutting  is  finished.  Some  judgment  is 
needed  in  cutting  so  as  not  to  get  the  surface 
merely  a  ma?s  of  snags  with  green  points.  The 
knife  wants  letting  down  and  the  branches  here 
and  there  cut  back,  say  for  18  inches.  This 
causes  a  constant  supply  of  young  growths 
and  allows  the  sun  and  air  to  get  into  them. 
One  drawback  with  these  masses  of  Laurels 
is  that  they  are  liable  to  be  killed  down,  say  once 
in  twenty  years  or  so,  by  the  periodical  zero 
winters  we  get  in  the  north,  though  they  gener- 
ally break  away  again  from  the  old  stools  and  in 
a  few  years  are  at  their  usual  height.  Many  per- 
sons condemn  this  mode  of  garden  decoration 
both  on  the  ground  of  its  formality  and  the  labour 
and  expense  in  connection  with  the  annual  cut- 
ting. I  do  not  think  it  is  applicable  in  every 
case.  Here  it  falls  in  admirably  with  the  style 
the  grounds  are  laid  out,  and  after  looking  at  the 
matter  from  all  the  standpoints  I  can  think  of, 
I  certainly  do  not  see  any  other  way  of  planting 
that  would  come  up  to  it  here.  As  to  the  expense, 
it  would  certainly  cost  more  it  the  area  now 
filled  with  Laurels  were  laid  down  in  grass  lawns. 

My  main  object  in  penning  this  note  is  to  say 
how  much  better  the  giant  or  Magnolia-leaved, 
Caucasian,  and  round-leaved  or  rotundifolia  varie- 
ties of  Laurel  are  than  the  old  common  Laurel. 
Buiing  the  past  fifteen  years  I  have  always  used 
one  or  other  of  these  three  varieties  when  plant- 
ing Laurels.  The  first-named  one  is  a  splendid 
variety  where  a  good  bold  effect  in  uncut  groups 
is  required.  As  you  will  see  by  the  shoot  sent  here- 
with, it  does  not  belie  its  name.  Quantities  of 
leaves  made  this  year  are  9  inches  to  12  inches  in 
length  by  3A  inches  to  4J  inches  in  width.  The 
foliage  and  general  habit  of  the  second-named 
are  much  more  characteristic  than  in  the  ordinary 
common  Laurel,  and  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Gray, 
the  experienced  manager  at  the  York  Nurseries, 
that  both  it  and  the  rotundifolia  variety  are  more 
hardy  into  the  bargain.  For  forming  a  bold 
margin  to  a  long,  straight  road  or  covering 
sloping  banks  with  a  low  carpet  of  pleasing 
green,  the  last-named  variety  is  the  best  ever- 
green shrub  I  know. — H.  .J.  C,  Grimston,  Tad- 
ca-ster. 

*_^*  The  system  described  by  our  correspondent  is, 
unhappily,  seen  in  almost  every  country  place,  and 
there  is  no  way  u-hich  is  more  aejainst  beantifid 
gardening  and  variety  of  flovxring  trees  and  shrubs. 
It  is  not  only  that  their  "table  "  shapes  are  ugly  and 
the  labour  connected  with  them  ignoble — in  one  place 
ire  know  of  nearly  ten  acres  of  jMurels  cut  down  to 
"  table  "  shapes — btit  ire  have  to  think  of  the  many 
beautiful  things  they  keep  away.  Their  presence  and 
that  oj  a  feir  other  common  shrubs  are  a  clear  cause  of 
the  absence  from  so  many  gardens  and  shrubberies  of 
most  of  the  beautiful  flowering  trei  s  that  hare  been 
introduced,  and  of  much  ugliness  besides.  As  our 
correspondent  himself  shows,  the  Laurel  is  not  even 
hardy.  No  plant  whatever  is  right  cut  in  "table" 
shape  or  any  other  ugly  or  absurd  form.  If  we 
want  Laurels,  let  them  take  thetr  naturcd  form— a 
very  fine  one.  It  is  also  a  very  common  and 
ignorant  way  to  plant  Laurels,  a  medium-sized  tree 
naturally,  where  we  loant  low  shrubs,  say  not  over 
4  feet  or  5  feet  high — hence  the  need  for  the  constant 


The  Maiden-hair  Tree. — Totally  distinct 
from  any  other  tree  hardy  in  this  country,  and 
beautiful  in  all  stages  and  at  all  seasons,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  very  rarely  met  with,  though  it 
should  certainly  be  more  frequently  planted  for 
ornament  than  it  is,  as,  apart  from  other  features, 
the  peculiarly  shaped  leaves,  from  which  the  name 
is  derived,  are  singularly  interesting.  These  leaves 
during  the  autumn  assume  a  bright  golden  yellow 
tint,  without  any  of  the  shading  of  reds  or  crim- 
sons which  are  so  common.  It  is  particularly 
valuable  for  planting  as  a  lawn  tree,  its  various 
distinctive  features  being  then  brought  promi- 
nently forward.  It  was  introduced  into  this 
country  over  a  century  ago,  and  occasionally  a 
good  specimen  may  be  met  with  in  some  old- 
fashioned  garden.  The  Maiden-hair  Tree  was 
always  regarded  as  a  native  of  China  and  Japan 
till  Professor  Sargent  made  his  journey  to  the 
latter  country  in  the  autumn  of  1892,  when  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  only  culti- 
vated there,  never  being  found  in  a  wild  state. 
It  occurred  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Buddhist  temples,  being  probably  brought  there 
by  the  priests.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  said 
to  be  fully  100  feet  high,  with  tall,  massive  trunks 
6  feet  or  7  feet  in  diameter. — T. 

Tecoma  radicans. — This  I  had  great  trouble 
with  at  first  in  my  Suffolk  garden.  Knowing  it 
was  a  gross  feeder  I  planted  it  in  a  rich  border 
against  a  wall.  It  Uved,  but  never  made  any 
growth,  so  after  two  or  three  years  I  dug  it  up 
and  planted  it  against  an  old  potting  shed  in  the 
gravel  path,  which  some  few  years  before  had 
been  heightened  to  make  a  slope  to  a  door  just 
cut  in  a  wall  at  the  side  by  the  addition  of  quite 
3  feet  of  chipped  and  broken  tiles,  and  covered 
over  again  with  gravel.  It  took  my  gardener 
half  a  day  with  a  crowbar  to  make  a  hole  for  it. 
This  I  had  filled  up  with  some  garden  soil  and 
the  Tecoma  planted.  It  now  covers  the  whole 
potting  shed,  and  has  a  main  stem  as  thick  as  my 
leg.  and  is  a  splendid  sight  every  year.  It  faces 
S.E.  and  is  sheltered  from  the  north.  Every 
spring  I  prune  it  close  like  a  Vine,  cutting  all  the 
last  year's  spray  off  back  to  a  good  bud,  and  it 
then  produces  a  dense  mass  of  shoots,  each 
clothed  with  a  bunch  of  its  fine  flowers.  It  seems 
to  like  its  stony  quarters,  for  root  suckers  come 
up  through  the  path  very  often.  I  had  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  in  propagating  it  till  I  laid  some 
of  the  spring-pruned  shoots  lengthways  in  a 
trench  at  the  foot  of  a  greenhouse  front  wall,  and 
then  some  time  after  I  found  that  they  had  rooted 
at  the  joints  and  had  sent  up  from  each  a  plant. 
By  this  plan  one  can  propagate  it  wholesale. — 
H.  D.  Palmer. 

NOTES  d!  QUESTIONS.— TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

Weigela  rosea. — No  pleasure  ground  or  public 
garden  is  complete  without  a  few  specimens  of  this 
free-growing,  profuse-flowering  shrub.  Young  plants 
quickly  grow  into  dense  bushes  and  add  quite  a  charm 
to  the  shrubbery  border  in  May.  The  delicate  rose- 
coloured  blooms  are  produced  on  long  curved  shoots, 
these  having  a  charming  appearance  when  placed  in 
tall  glasses  or  vases  with  a  httle  of  their  own  green 
growth  added.  Weigelaa  are  not  particular  as  to  soil 
if  well  drained. — C. 


Destruction  of  a  forest. — There  is  great 
agitation  in  the  Commune  of  MentouUes,  near 
Pinerolo,  in  the  Alps,  at  the  decision  of  the 
Municipal  Council  to  sell  the  adjacent  forest  of 
Chambon  in  order  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Com- 
mune. The  inhabitants  of  the  Commune  are 
opposed  to  the  sale  of  the  forest,  which  has  so 
long  protected  them  against  avalanches  and 
floods.  This  seems  to  be  an  instance  when  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  could  intervene  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  these  invaluable  alpine 
shields  against  torrents  and  drought.  Every 
autumn  large  districts  of  Italy  are  inundated, 
and  immense  quantities    of    valuable    property 
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dostroyed  by  floods  duo  to  the  overflowing  of 
mountiiin  torrents,  which  would  never  have  Rono 
beyond  their  banks  had  not  the  treoa,  which 
formerly  absorbed  a  great  proportion  of  the  rain- 
fall, been  wantonly  destroyed. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


NOTES  ON  PEARS. 
Is    dealing   with   Pear.s   I   will   first    give  the 
varieties  which  I  have  found  at  Gunnersbury 
to  di)  best.     Tlie  Pear  season  commences  with 
Doyenne   d'Et§,    of    whicli   one   tree    is   quite 


change.  The  next,  and  always  a  good  Pear, 
is  Louise  Hunne  of  Jersey.  It  crops  and 
colours  well  with  me  on  tall  pyramids.  Marie 
Louise  and  Thompson's  are  the  no.xt  to  ripen, 
both  about  tlie  .same  time.  Beurrfi  Supertin, 
one  of  the  best  of  Pears,  succeeds  these,  being  in 
its  season  a  decided  ac(iuisitioii.  Pitmaston 
Duchess  is  ripe  also  at  the  .same  period.  For 
early  November  use  Beurrc  Diel  is  one  of  the 
best  kinds,  being  as  a  rule  free  from  grittine.ss. 
Doyenne  du  Cornice — the  prince  of  Pears,  in 
my  opinion — then  ripens  ;  in  fact,  I  have  it 
ripe  much  earlier  from  south  walls.  Then  Iget 
Beurrii  C'lairgeau,  and  that  much  better  in 
flavour  than  it  is  usually  found.     It  ripens  a 


Vilis  arizonica.     (See  p.  ■12.J.) 


sufficient.  It  conies  into  use  about  the  third 
week  in  July.  Good  .samples  of  it  are  a 
pleasing  change  for  the  dessert,  but  small  ones 
are  poor.  To  prolong  its  season  a  few  days, 
the  gathering  had  better  be  done  at  different 
times.  Jargonelle  follows  it  by  a  little  manipu- 
lation in  gathering  early,  and  afterwards  at 
intervals.  This  Pear  takes  the  season  on  to 
about  the  third  week  in  August,  when  Clapp's 
Favourite  comes  in,  this  being  in  its  turn 
foll(^wed  by  Williams'  Bon  Chi-etien,  which  also 
should  be  gathered  at  intervals.  Souvenir  du 
Congres  tits  in  here;  it  is  best- flavoured,  I  Hnd, 
from  double-grafted  trees.  Beurre  d'Amanlis 
lOMies  next,  being  quite  a  distinct  and  agreeable 


Vitis  seriatiii-fulia.     {See  p.  -i25.) 


little  later  with  me  than  with  some,  being  from 
a  pyramid  tree.  The  next  Pear  in  order  of 
ripening  is  Jo.sephine  de  Malines  ;  this  variety, 
on  the  contrary,  ripens  earlier  with  me  than  in 
many  gardens.  This  Pear  is  generally  tit  to 
use  quite  early  in  December,  and  it  continues 
in  season  over  Christmas,  well  into  January  as 
a  rule.  Glou  Morceau  ripens  at  nearly  the 
same  time,  but  it  never  lasts  so  long  in  good 
condition  as  Jo.sephine  de  Malines.  To  succeed 
this  Pear  I  rely  entirely  upon  Beurre  Ranee, 
of  which  I  rarely  ever  fail  to  secure  a  crop  of 
fruit  from  tall  pyramid  trees.  The  one  most 
reliable  .stewing  Pear  is  Catillac,  on  the  Pear 
stock  ;  these  are  very  large,  healthy  trees,  whic'i 


rarely  ever  fail  to  yield  a  heavy  crop  of  fine 
fruits,  some  being  in  grass  and  others  on  tilled 
ground. 

In  some  instances  Pears  will  thrive  better 
on  light  land  tlian  Apples,  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary, 1  have  noted  them  in  Sussex  as  doing 
better  on  heavy  land  than  Apples.  The  kinds 
which  I  there  noted  as  the  best  for  liea\y  soils 
were  Marie  Louise,  (ilou  Morceau  and  Easter 
Beurre  ;  to  some  this  may  seem  singular,  but 
it  was  none  the  less  a  fact.  I  never  saw  better 
fruits  of  either  of  tliese  Pears  in  any  other 
garden,  the  Pear  stock  being  the  rooting 
medium.  The  largest  and  most  prolific  trees  at 
Gunnersbury  arc  also  on  this  stock.  I  have, 
however,  some  cordons  and 
other  trained  trees  on  the'^luince 
which  are  thriving  well.  In  my 
case  the  merits  of  these  two 
stocks  appear  to  be  pretty  eipially 
divided.  My  old  trees,  .some  of 
which  are  large  and  healthy  and 
still  bearing  heavy  crops,  are  no 
doubt  on  the  Pear  stock.  \'ouDg 
trees,  however,  on  the  I'ear 
stock  do  not  bear  so  freely  whilst 
young.  On  the  Quince,  however, 
the  trees  arrive  at  maturity 
much  sooner. 

I  think  for  small  gardens  I 
am  quite  safe  in  advising  that 
trees  on  the  Quince  stock  be 
chosen  ;  the  growth  is  not  nearly 
so  luxuriant,  whilst  it  is  also 
easier  and  safer  to  keep  the  trees 
restricted  in  size.  ror<ircliards 
the  Pear  stock  is,  I  consider, 
preferable  ;  so  is  it  on  dry  or 
poor  soils.  The  Quince  itself  is 
usually  found  thriving  best  in 
moist  places  ;  this  points  to  the 
fact  that  as  a  stock  for  Pears  it 
should  in  this  respect  receive 
generous  treatment.  In  deep 
soils  I  should  also  advise  the 
Quince  rather  than  the  Pear  as 
a  stock.  I  well  remember  that 
the  late  Mr.  Wildsmith  was  a 
strong  advocate  for  the  Quince 
stock,  and  he  proved  his  point 
by  the  fine  fruits  he  used  to 
show  from  year  to  year.  Pears 
on  the  Quince  will  bear  more 
pruning  than  those  on  the  Pear 
stock,  from  my  own  experience, 
and  I  doubt  not  from  that  of 
many  others  also.  Whilst  on 
the  point  of  pruning,  I  would 
like  to  add  a  note  on  the  pecu- 
liarity of  Josephine  de  Malines 
in  fruiting  from  the  terminal 
buds.  Long  shoots  of  this  Pear 
will  often  develop  fruit-buds  at 
and  around  the  apex  of  each 
shoot.  The  moral,  therefore,  is 
not  to  cut  these  away  ;  this  is 
my  practice,  the  pruning  being 
merely  the  thinning  out  of  the  weakest  wood. 
The  weight  of  the  fruit  upon  the  points  of  the 
previous  year's  shoots  bears  them  down,  and 
this  induces  plenty  of  flower-buds  to  form  for 
the  succeeding  year.  To  those  who  have  grown 
this  Pear,  but  not  so  successfully  as  I  hey  could 
desire,  I  would  advise  the  planting  of  standards 
rather  than  any  other  form  of  tree.  When  I 
first  went  to  Gunnersbury  I  found  several  Pears 
of  a  non-fruiting  character.  These  were  on  the 
Pear  stock,  and  very  rank  in  growth.  I  soon 
found  that  neither  summer  pruning  nor  winter 
pruning  was  likely  to  be  efficacious,  so  [  almost 
gave  it  up,  letting  the  trees  (pyramids)  run 
away  freely,  merely  thinning  out  weakly  shoots. 
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This  soon  had  its  results  in  heavy  crops  of 
fruit,  and  from  that  time  to  this  those  trees 
have  borne  well.  As  an  instance  of  how  un- 
productive these  trees  were,  I  would  state  that 
for  two  seasons  or  so  I  could  not  find  out  what 
some  sorts  were,  as  they  were  not  labelled. 
This  rank  growth,  aggravated  by  the  applica- 
tion of  an  exceedingly  heavy  crop  of  manure 
during  the  spring  previous  to  my  taking  charge, 
had  its  natural  results  in  canker,  and  that  to  a 
serious  degree.  By  allowing  freedom  of  growth, 
however,  the  trees  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
grew  quite  out  of  this  disease,  since  which  time 
it  has  not  given  any  further  trouble.  In  another 
case  I  adopted  a  very  radical  and  peculiar 
system  of  pruning.  This  was  upon  an  old 
horizontal-trained  tree  of  Jargonelle,  which,  by 
the  old  labels  on  the  wall,  must  have  been 
planted  early  in  the  present  century.  The 
branches  of  this  tree  were  perfectly  barren  and 
useless,  so  I  sawed  them  all  oft'  close  to  the 
stem,  thus  leaving  only  the  erect  portion.  The 
next  season  strong  shoots  were  sent  forth  from 
the  top,  and  in  a  few  years  I  commenced  to 
take  good  crops  of  fruit,  and  have  never  failed 
a  crop,  more  or  less  heavy,  ever  since.  I  did 
the  pruning  once  and  for  all  when  I  sawed  oft' 
the  branches  at  first.  Instead  of  the  pruning- 
knife,  now  the  crop  of  fruit  does  the  work.  In 
another  instance  I  once  saw  and  had  charge  of 
a  tree  of  .Jargonelle,  which  was  also  originally  a 
horizontal-trained  example.  By  reason  of  its 
paucity  of  fruit-buds  the  shoots  were  trained 
downwards  from  each  spur,  but  the  results 
thus  achieved  were  but  little  better. 

Now  that  cordon-trained  trees  are  to  be  had 
in  quantity,  and  that  at  cheap  rates,  no  bare 
wall  space  need  be  unoccupied  very  long.  This 
is  a  good  plan  for  quickly  furnishing  a  wall  with 
trees  that  will  in  two  seasons  or  so  begin  to  give 
a  return.  I  have  some  wall  space  covered  now 
at  2  feet  apart,  but  as  the  trees  have  reached 
the  top  of  the  wall  I  intend  to  incline  them 
more  obliquely,  as  the  distance  apart  now  will 
permit  of  some  little  reduction.  Cordons  are 
also  admirable  for  arches  over  garden  walks, 
in  fact  they  are  most  convenient  in  many  ways, 
and  so  are  cordon  Apples,  besides  using  them 
as  edgings.  Besides  the  cordons  of  one  or  two 
stems,  there  are  the  "  gridiron  "-trained  trees, 
to  which  I  am  rather  partial,  as  they  afford  a 
little  more  capacity  for  root  action  than  the 
single  cordons.  Espaliers,  again,  as  in  the  case 
of  Apples,  are  excellent  so  as  to  economise 
space,  preferable,  I  consider,  for  narrow  borders 
to  pyramidal-trained  trees.  Where  pyramids 
are  grown  a  wider  border  would  be  better. 
This  will  allow  of  manipulating  the  trees  as 
may  be  found  necessary,  as  for  instance  when 
the  shoots  are  pulled  downwards,  so  as  to  form 
drooping  pyramids,  which  I  deem  a  better 
method  than  the  semi-erect.  Standard  trees 
for  gardens  are  not  much  to  be  commended, 
but  I  have  found  that  Catillac  is  best  grown  as 
a  standard.  With  me  it  is  thus  in  every  way 
most  satisfactory.  To  my  mind  there  is  money 
in  this  fine  stewing  Pear  if  grown  for  market 
extensively.  It  is  with  Pears  as  with  Apples, 
if  any  variety  is  not  satisfactory  regrafting  can 
be  performed  when  the  parent  stock  is  healthy. 
This  can  be  done  with  any  form  of  training. 
I  have  known  large  horizontal-trained  trees  to 
be  cut  back  within  a  foot  of  the  main  stem 
and  then  be  grafted  afresh.  In  doing  this  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  select  those  which  do  best  when 
double  grafted,  as  in  the  case  of  Easter  Beurre, 
Jargonelle,  Thompson's,  Souvenir  du  Congres, 
Triomphe  de  Vienne,  and  Passe  Crassane.  I 
have  no  doubt  many  of  us  have  taken  note  of 
how  well  some  Pears  have  borne  when  trained 
downwards  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  trees 


being  on  the  other  side.  This  points,  I  think, 
clearly  to  an  extension  of  this  system  when 
other  means  faU  to  produce  crops. 

L.A^TE  Pears, 

i.e.,  those  which  ripen  from  the  middle  of 
December  onwards,  need  all  the  sunlight 
possible  to  properly  develop  them  whilst  still 
hanging  upon  the  trees.  On  walls,  therefore, 
these  should  have  favourable  positions  in  further- 
ance of  this  object.  The  same  ends  may,  how- 
ever, be  gained  from  standards  and  pyramids, 
the  point  aimed  at  being  medium-sized  fruit 
rather  than  large  examples.  I  have  had  very 
clear  proof  of  this  myself  in  the  case  of  Beurre 
Ranee,  which,  in  some  gardens,  does  not  ripen, 
hence,  although  not  wasted,  it  has  to  pass 
through  the  kitchen.  My  trees  of  this  late 
Pear  are  tall  ones,  hybrids  between  standards 
and  pyramids  ;  originally  they  were  the  latter 
form,  I  thuik.  These  trees  never  fail  to  crop 
since  I  got  them  through  the  canker  ;  the  fruits 
are  of  medium  size,  inclined  to  small,  perhaps, 
but  they  never  fail  to  ripen  at  least  80  per  cent, 
of  the  crop.  To  some  growers  this  might  seem 
strange  as  contrasted  with  wall  trees  from 
whence  the  larger  fruits  are  mostly  taken.  I 
think,  however,  I  can  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  Late  Pears  have  to  arrive  at 
maturity  whilst  on  the  trees,  when  the  influence 
from  the  warmth  of  the  sun  is  daily  declining  ; 
therefore,  if  the  fruits  be  large  this  influence 
upon  each  fruit  cannot  be  nearly  so  effectual 
as  upon  the  smaller  ones.  The  latter  become 
much  better  developed  from  this  cause,  I  am 
quite  positive.  In  support  of  this  I  would 
quote  the  Channel  Island  Pears  of  the  latest 
kinds  ;  there  these  are  larger,  it  is  true,  but 
the  ripening  is  brought  about  by  more  favour- 
able climatic  causes  than  in  our  case.  To  quote 
the  experience  of  the  late  Mr.  Wildsmith 
again,  I  would  observe  that  he  was  surprised  to 
see  how  well  my  Beurre  Ranee  ripened,  whilst 
with  him  it  was  used  for  stewing.  Whilst  on 
the  point  of  the  ripening  of  late  Pears,  I  would 
state  that  It  needs  a  little  more  warmth  to  pro- 
perly finish  them  tlian  what  is  the  average  tem- 
perature of  the  fruit  room.  To  accomplish  this, 
I  advise  that  they  be  placed  in  boxes  and 
removed  to  another  room  or  house  where  the 
temperature  is  between  50°  and  60°,  stiU  keep- 
ing them  in  the  dark,  thus  avoiding  evapora- 
tion in  a  measure.  Grittiness  in  some  kinds  of 
Pears  detracts  from  their  otherwise  excellent 
qualities.  Beurre  Diel  is  a  case  in  point  at 
least  it  has  been  so  with  me.  It  took  me  a  few 
seasons  to  reason  this  out,  but  I  have,  I  think, 
found  a  remedy.  In  warm  and  even  the  average 
of  summers  I  have  noted  this  failing  repeatedly. 
Then  we  had  a  wet  season  or  two  intervening, 
and  Beurr§  Diel  was  not  nearly  so  gritty  as 
usual.  This  would  seem  to  be  contrary  to 
theory,  if  not  to  practice,  but  I  tliink  it  is  not 
so.  In  my  case  I  am  (juite  convinced  that 
this  failing  is  brought  about  by  drought  at 
the  roots.  I  have  proved  this  to  my  satisfac- 
j  tion  by  watering  the  trees  heavily  once  or  twice 
(i',e,,  large  trees)  when  most  needed  during  the 
swelling  of  the  fruits,  and  in  so  doing  have 
greatly  reduced  this  defect.  Whilst  on  the  sub- 
ject of 

Wateri.vo, 

I  will  take  note  of  this  work  in  general  as 
regards  Pears,  whicli  I  believe  suffer  sooner  from 
drought  than  Apples.  If  the  (juince  be  the 
stock,  watering  should  have  even  more  attention 
paid  to  it  than  if  it  be  the  Pear  stock,  as  the 
former  roots  nearer  the  surface.  When  labour 
and  water  are  both  at  a  premium,  the  next  best 
remedy  is  mulching  ;  in  fact,  I  would  advise  its 
extended  application  for  the  Quince  stock,  more 


especially  for  the  younger  and  more  recently- 
planted  trees.  Another  method  of  watering 
which  I  have  adopted  has  answered  well  ;  it  is 
that  of  applying  the  liquid  manure  from  the 
farmyard  when  the  cesspools  have  to  be 
emptied  ;  this  I  have  done  at  quite  different 
seasons  and  have  been  satisfied  that  it  was  bene- 
ficial. 

Kew  Pears 

call  for  a  few  remarks.  Of  these  I  have  not 
personally  had  much  experience,  being  rather 
shy  of  trying  new  kinds  extensively  whilst  we 
have  a  wealth  of  good  ones  already.  Of  Mar- 
guerite Marillat  I  can  speak  favourably  ;  it  is  a 
large  and  highly-perfumed  Pear,  something  in 
the  way  of  Souvenir  du  Congres,  but  of 
decidedly  better  flavour.  It  is  a  September  or 
early  October  variety,  and  will,  I  think,  soon 
make  its  way  into  good  collections.  EmUe 
d'Heyst,  if  not  of  such  recent  introduction,  has 
at  any  rate  come  more  prominently  into  notice 
during  the  last  few  seasons.  It  is  of  first-class 
flavour  and  the  tree  is  hardy,  whilst  it  crops 
well.  Conference  is  another  recent  introduc- 
tion ;  this  also  is  a  most  promising  Pear,  of 
excellent  quality  and  very  productive.  Its 
season  is  with  me  from  the  middle  of  October 
from  a  south  wall.  In  dealing  with  both  Apples 
and  Pears  I  have  not  alluded  to  what  may  be 
termed  fancy  training.  To  see  this  art  carried 
out  in  perfection  one  needs  to  visit  the  Con- 
tinent. At  both  Ferrieres  and  the  School  of 
Horticulture  at  Versailles  these  methods  are 
adopted,  and  at  other  places  also  no  doubt,  but 
it  was  at  both  of  these  where  I  saw  it  practised. 
To  enter  into  descriptions  now  would  occupy 
too  much  time.  It  suffices  to  say  that  with  those 
who  adopt  it,  it  is  a  work  of  patience  and  no 
doubt  of  love.  More  symmetrical  trees  I  have 
never  seen  than  in  these  two  gardens.  I  have 
noted  in  England,  however,  that  the  vase  shape 
of  Apple  trees  as  developed  by  the  Messrs. 
Rivers  and  Son  is  to  all  appearances  very 
pi'actical  and  suggestive.  J.  H. 


Pear  Thompson's.— Noted  as  it  is  for  its 
high  flavour  and  excellent  quality,  this  Pear  is 
always  welcome  at  the  dessert,  and  when  scarce, 
or  if  the  trees  fail  to  bear  altogether,  there  are 
sure  to  be  inquiries  made  as  to  its  non-appearance 
on  the  table.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  a  very 
consistent  cropper,  and  this  year  has  proved  no 
exception,  one  fine  dwarf  bush  tree  having  been 
heavily  laden  with  fruit.  Like  several  other 
kinds  of  Pears,  it  has  ripened  somewhat  earlier 
than  usual,  which  might  have  occasioned  a  glut, 
but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  any  great  moment 
here,  as  the  demand  at  this  time  of  the  year  with 
me  is  usually  a  lieavy  one.  I  always  think  that 
the  flavour  of  this  variety  is  unlike  that  of  any 
other  Pear.  I  formed  this  opinion  some  twenty- 
eight  years  ago  when  I  first  tasted  it,  and  have 
never  since  had  any  occasion  to  modify  it. — A.  W. 

Pear  Duchesse  d'Angouleme.— Plenty  of 
warmth  is  requisite  to  bring  out  the  good  quali- 
ties and  ensure  the  highest  flavour  in  many  of  the 
Pears  which  find  favour  with  cultivators  in  this 
country,  particularly  those  of  French  and  Flemish 
origin.  The  past  few  seasons  have  been  very 
favourable  for  the  ripening  of  such  Pears  in  this 
respect,  and  perhaps  none  more  so  than  the  one 
we  have  so  recently  passed  through.  The  flavour 
of  most,  if  not  all.  Pears  that  have  ripened  up  to 
the  present  time  this  year  has  been  first-rate, 
which  remark  also  applies  to  the  variety  men- 
tioned in  this  note.  The  great  heat  has,  perhaps, 
been  the  means  of  hastening  the  ripening  in  this 
particular  instance,  and  so  caused  it  to  come  into 
use  somewhat  earlier  than  usual ;  all  the  same, 
the  quality  and  flavour  are  excellent.  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  is  rather  an  uncertain  Pear,  for,  as 
has  already  been  hinted,  much  depends  upon  the 
season.     In  an  ordinary  season,  to  say  nothing 
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about  a  wet  and  cold  one,  the  fruits  of  this 
variety  are  then  only  half  melting,  or  at  the  best 
gritty— at  least  such  is  my  experience.  On  the 
other  hand,  whore  the  season  is  a  warm  one  and 
there  is  an  abundance  of  sunshine,  the  flesh  is  melt- 
ing and  free  from  grit.  I  find  it  to  be  much  more 
satisfactory  as  a  bush  on  the  Quince  than  when 
grown  in  any  other  way,  oven  when  afforded  the 
protection  of  a  wall.  If  it  is  only  in  favourable 
seiisons  that  it  can  be  had  in  first-rate  condition, 
it  is  such  an  excellent  Pear  that  in  spite  of  this 
drawback  it  is  certainly  worth  growing. — A.  W. 

Pear  Alexandre  Lambre.  —  The  almost 
tropical  heat  of  the  pa.st  season  has  suited  this 
Belgian-raisod  Pear  to  perfection,  as  I  never 
remember  it  being  so  large  or  of  such  excellent 
quality.  I  added  it  to  tlie  collection  some  few 
years  ago  with  the  view  of  testing  its  merits,  as 
so  many  foreign-raised  Pears,  though  satisfactory 
aa  regards  size  and  appearance,  are  very  deficient 
in  flavour,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  good  number 
has  in  conso<juence  been  abandoned.  The  trial 
of  Alexandre  Lambre?,  however,  proved  very  satis- 
factory, as  the  fruits,  if  somewhat  small,  were 
well  tiavoured,  and  have  continued  to  be  so  each 
year  since  the  tree  came  into  bearing.  This 
autumn  the  quality  is  exceptionally  good,  and 
the  fruit  almost  eiiuals  .Marie  Louise  in  richness 
of  flavour.  In  two  leading  nurserymen's  cata- 
logues it  is  spoken  well  of  and  described  as  being 
good  flavoured,  which  opinion  I  quite  agree  with. 
It  is  also  a  very  good  cropper.  The  fruits  are  as 
a  rule  medium-sized  and  regularly  formed,  having 
a  pale  yellow  skin  strewed  with  irregular  patches 
of  russet.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  soon  forms 
a  good  tree,  the  tree  I  have  being  a  loosely-trained 
pyramid  and  worked  on  the  Quince  stock.  For 
warm  localities  it  can  therefore  be  highly  recom- 
mended as  being  a  good  sort  to  plant  with  every 
chance  of  success.  — S.  E.  P. 


WHAT  BECOMES  OF  NEW  MELONS? 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know  how 
many  new  Jlelons  have  been  placed  before  the 
fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
during  the  last,  say,  ten  years  and  have  received 
recognitio.n  in  the  shape  of  a  first-class  certificate 
or  award  cf  merit.  It  would  be  still  more  inter- 
esting to  know  what  has  become  of  them  all. 
The  latest  additions  I  see  are  Wythes'  Scarlet  and 
Gunton  Scarlet,  which  received  honours  on 
October  11.  Admitting  that  Melons  must  be 
distinct  and  good  before  receiving  recognition  at 
the  hands  of  a  board  of  experts,  it  is  surprising 
how  little  is  heard  or  seen  of  the  majority  of  them 
afterwards. 

At  most  of  the  meetings  during  the  season 
several  Melons  are  put  up  for  certificate,  and 
generally  one  or  more  awards  are  made.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  out  of  the  large  number  of  pre- 
sumably new  varieties  that  have  received  recog- 
nition during  the  period  stated  little  or  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  them,  and  such  an  old  standard 
sort  as  Hereof  Lockinge  yet  remains  unsurpassed. 
The  Melon  appears  to  be  a  very  accommodating 
plant,  ready  enough  to  break  away  from  its  old 
character  and  protluce  seedlings  of  more  or  less 
variation.  But  after  all  there  is  little  stability 
about  it,  and  new  Melons  ha\e  become  so  common 
that  they  occasion  little  or  no  comment.  Sup- 
posing every  Melon  certificated  during  the  past 
ten  years  had  remained  true  to  its  character  and 
kept  up  the  quality  presented  at  the  committee 
table,  there  would  have  been  variety  enough  to 
mystify  an  expert.  But  it  is  very  evident  that 
they  do  not,  or  otherwise  there  must  be  scores  of 
first-class  varieties  hiding  their  lights  under 
bushels  somewhere.  The  question  that  naturally 
suggests  itself  is  whether  after  all  there  is  much 
gained  by  the  introduction  of  so  many  new  varie- 
ties of  Melons.  Few  of  them  retain  their  charac- 
ter and  good  qualities,  or  they  would  not  fall  so 
iiuickly  into  insignificance,  and  probably  it  would 
be  better,  instead  of  granting  an  award  from  the 
flavour  of  one  or  two  fruits,  to  insist  on  the  variety 
having  a  fair  and  reasonable  trial  in  cultivation 


to  prove  the  worth  or  otherwise  of  the  sort, 
whether  it  is  sutliciently  distinct,  and  whether  its 
growing  and  cropping  habits  are  good  enough  to 
merit  it  being  classed  as  a  new  and  distinct 
variety.  Under  the  present  system,  season  after 
season  presumably  new  kinds  of  Melons  are 
shown,  honoured  with  a  name  and  an  award,  and 
then  go  their  way,  some  few  to  keep  their  reputa- 
tion, and  matiy  others  to  bo  heard  of  no  more. 
Nothing  could  be  more  disappointing  for  a  gar- 
dener to  obtain  a  new  variety  that  has  received 
an  award  and  has  been  highly  spoken  of  and  to 
lind  when  ho  grows  it  that  its  character  is  not 
what  was  represented.  G.  H.  H. 


NOTES  ON  PLUMS. 


In  The  G.\rden  (p.  306)  "  W.  S."  has  not  over- 
estimated the  value  of  the  Plum  in  a  private 
garden,  and  it  would  be  well  if  not  a  few  gar- 
deners devoted  more  wall  space  to  it,  especi- 
ally when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  the  length 
of  time  good  Plums  may  be  had.  In  early  seasons 
I'lums  can  be  had  ripe  enough  for  tarts  by 
the  middle  of  July,  with  an  unbroken  supply  up 
till  the  middle  of  November.  On  referring  to  my 
note-book,  I  find  I  gathered  ripe  fruit  of  Early 
Prolific  on  .July  18  from  a  young  tree  on  a  west 
wall.  No  doubt  had  this  tree  been  on  a  south 
aspect  the  fruit  would  have  been  several  days 
earlier.  This  was  followed  by  Early  Orleans, 
.lefi'erson's,  Kirke's,  and  kinds  named  by  "  W.  S.," 
with  several  kinds  of  late  Gage  and  Magnum 
Bonum  from  north  wall.  Goliath  hangs  well  on 
north  aspects.  To  follow  these  1  have  several 
trees  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  These  I  have  on  east 
and  north  walls,  as  also  in  a  cold  Peach  house.  1 
gathered  the  last  fruits  (several  dozen)  from  open 
walls  on  October  14,  as  the  wasps  and  rain  were 
damaging  them.  Now  (October  19)  I  have  some 
hanging  in  a  cold  Peach  house.  The  fruit  from 
the  open  wall  is  placed  in  air-tight  boxes  in  a  cold, 
dry  room  and  will  keep  a  long  time.  Ickworth 
ImpiJratrice  I  have  still  hanging  on  a  young  tree 
on  a  west  wall.  Coe's  Late  Red  is  a  poor  crop  this 
year.  Monarch  is  this  year  first-rate.  My  tree  is 
young,  and  grew  strongly  for  two  or  three  years. 
I  lifted  it  and  replanted  it  in  a  fresh  position,  and 
the  crop  was  enormous.  I  began  gathering  from 
it  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  now  (Octo- 
ber 19)  have  two  or  three  dozen,  which  are  useful 
for  cooking.  This  does  not  keep  so  well  as  Coe's 
and  several  others.  I  am  at  one  with  "  W.  S." 
regarding  the  value  of  Victoria.  I  am  convinced 
there  are  far  too  many  of  this  and  other  soft  mid- 
season  kinds  grown.  Mr.  Crawford  speaks  of 
Pershore.  Would  he  kindly  say  if  he  has  seen 
this  grown  extensively  away  from  the  midlands  ? 
I  saw  it  in  Worcestershire,  and  obtained  trees, 
planting  them  in  a  garden  in  North  Hants,  but 
they  would  not  thrive.  I  once  saw  Diamond 
bearing  enormous  croi)S  in  a  small  nursery  at 
Chobham,  Surrey.  John  Crook. 


Popular  Apples. — On  taking  a  more  leisurely 
look  round  on  the  second  day  of  the  Hereford 
fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  show,  it  was  rather 
remarkable  to  note  how  frequently  four  particular 
sorts  of  Apples  were  exhibited  in  the  collections 
staged  in  the  various  divisions,  consisting  of  from 
six  to  fifty  dishes.  The  four  sorts  were  Blenheim 
Orange,  Cox's  Orange,  King  and  Ribston  Pip- 
pins, and  they  were  shown  in  magnificent  form, 
too,  both  as  regards  size,  quality,  and  great  depth 
of  colouring.  The  fact  of  either,  or  all,  being  so 
very  frequently  selected  by  exhibitors  proves  how 
immensely  popular  these  varieties  are,  and  how 
much  they  are  at  home  in  Hereford,  where  large 
{[uantities  are  grown  for  market.  It  should  also, 
in  justice,  be  stated  that  a  dish  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  was  awarded  the  prize  for  the  "  best  dish 
of  dessert  Apples  in  the  show.'' — A.  W. 

Pear  Beurre  Hardy. — Birds,  particularly 
tomtits  and  robins,  are  very  fond  of  this  Pear,  and 
unless  netted  they  soon  make  holes  in  and  com- 
pletely spoil  a  great  number  of  fruits  in  a  few  days. 
This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  flesh  being  very 


sweet,  even  when  quite  hard,  and  so  sure  as  tho 
birds  make  a  beginning,  wasps  and  flies  quickly 
follow  and  soon  demolish  the  fruits  so  attacked. 
As  a  hardy  and  prolific  sort  for  general  cultiva- 
tion B.  Hardy  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  whilo  its 
largo  size  and  handsome  appearance  at  once  arrest 
attention.  It  can  be  highly  recommended  as  a 
fast  grower,  and  on  the  Pear  stock  either  bush  or 
pyramidal-formed  trees  quickly  attain  to  large 
dimensions.  Worked  on  the  (iuinco  and  grown 
in  cordon  form  on  a  wall  it  is  equally  prolific,  and 
the  fruits  in  this  case  are  generally  very  highly 
coloured.— W. 

Apple  liOndonPearmain. — Under  this  name 
a  very  handsome  even  and  medium-sized  Apple 
was  included  in  several  collections  at  the  Hereford 
fruit  show  recently.  On  making  inquiries  I 
find  that  it  is  known  in  but  a  few  districts  in  the 
county,  but  it  is  very  highly  thought  of  by  those 
who  Krow  it,  one  grower  informing  me  that  he 
intended  working  up  a  good  stock  of  it.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  would  make  a 
fine  market  dessert  Apple,  as  the  colour  is  .so 
much  brighter  than  in  the  Herefordshire  Pear- 
main,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  shape.  I 
testetl  the  flavour,  and  the  fruits  were  firm  and 
solid  when  handled,  a  pretty  sure  indication  that 
the  flesh  is  firm  and  crisp  eating.  On  referring 
to  the  "  Fruit  Manual "  I  find  it  is  accurately 
described  therein,  but  the  name  of  the  rai.ser  and 
the  date  of  introduction  are  not  given.  I  imagine, 
from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  so  described  by 
Dr.  Hogg,  that  if  not  generally  known  it  must 
have  been  in  commerce  some  considerable  time. 
Perhaps  some  reader  of  The  Garden  can  throw 
light  on  the  matter  as  to  the  origin  and  introduc- 
tion of  this  variety. — S.  E.  P. 

Apple  Reinette  du  Canada. — I  recently 
noted  some  very  fine  specimens  of  this  useful 
Apple  at  Livermere  Park,  and  could  not  help 
thinking  what  a  pity  it  is  that  this  variety  is  not 
in  more  general  cultivation.  The  fruits  are  large, 
flattish,  with  a  bronzy  tint  on  the  exposed  parts, 
and,  being  very  firm  in  texture,  it  possesses  keep- 
ing qualities  beyond  the  average.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  with  those  who  have  to  keep  the 
kitchen  supplied  that  during  the  earlier  months 
in  the  year  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  really 
good  sauce  Apples.  This  is  a  free-bearing  good 
all-round  kind  that  just  fills  the  blank,  and  would 
not  be  out  of  place  on  the  dessert  table  if  good- 
flavoured  kinds  are  scarce.  The  fruit,  like  that 
of  many  late-keeping  kinds,  is,  I  think,  better 
for  remaining  on  the  tree  until  quite  late  in  the 
year,  as  it  afterwards  keeps  more  plump.  My 
experience  of  it  in  these  gardens  is  limited  to  an 
old  tree  untrained,  but,  judging  by  the  style  of 
growth,  it  should  do  as  well  as  any  on  restricted 
trees,  and  is  therefore  suitable  for  small  gardens. 
I  am  planting  pyramids  of  it  this  season,  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  will  prove  very  useful. 
Free-trained  trees,  wherever  there  is  room  for 
their  development,  give  the  best  results,  but 
where  espaliers  must  be  grown  this  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  varieties. — H.  R. 

Pear  Beurre  Superfin. — I  have  a  double 
grafted  tree  of  this  variety  which  invariably  bears 
good  crops  of  extra  tine  fruit,  which  greatly 
differs  from  that  of  the  ordinary  Beurr^  Superfin 
both  in  appearance  and  flavour.  The  skin  in  this 
case,  instead  of  being  pale  brown  and  russety, 
is  pale  green,  with  a  few  russet  patches  distri- 
buted about  it,  and  it  is  regularly  dotted  over 
with  light  brown  russet  specks.  The  flavour  is 
neither  that  of  Beurri?  Superfin  nor  Knight's 
Monarch,  but  midway  between  the  two,  and  is 
very  rich  and  refreshing.  This  change  has  been 
brought  about  by  working  scions  of  Beurrfi 
Superfin  on  a  well-established  tree  of  Knight's 
Monarch  about  fifteen  years  ago.  It  is  from  the 
latter  variety  that  the  variation  in  colour  and 
flavour  has  undoubtedly  been  derived,  and  the 
only  resemblance  the  fruits  bear  to  typical  Beurre 
Superfin  is  in  the  shape.  I  included  a  dish  of 
this  Pear  in  the  first  prize  collection  of  twelve 
dishes  exhibited  at  the  Hereford  show  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  which,  as  one  of  the  judges  told  me  after- 
wards greatly  perplexed  them  on  account  of  the 
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colour  and  markings  on  the  skin  being  so  entirely 
different  from  those  usually  seen  in  this  variety. 
This  tree  always  bears  more  heavily  and  regularly 
than  single  grafted  trees,  while  the  individual 
fruits  are  larger.  Whether  the  same  results 
would  be  obtained  if  the  experiment  were  repeated 
in  another  part  of  the  garden  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  the  above  is  a  marked  instance  of  the  influence 
of  the  stock  upon  the  scion,  whilst  it  also  serves 
to  illustrate  the  value  and  the  benefits  that  are  to 
be  derived  from  double  grafting  Pears. — A.  W. 


FIXING  CLIMBERS  AND  FRUIT  TREES 
TO  WALLS. 

The  value  of  climbing  plants  now  in  our  gardens 
is  so  great,  that  the  best  mode  of  attaching  them 
tc  walls  is  a  question  which,  though  it  may  seem 
a  small  one  from  some  points  of  view,  is  im- 
portant, and  by  no  means  settled  for  the  best. 
In  our  self-styled  scientific  age — the  age  also  of 
the  galvanised  iron  church  and  the  ironmonger's 
fence,  which  is  no  fence — our  gardens  have  been 
invaded  by  galvanised  wire,  which  for  a  long  time 
past  has  been  put  up  on  garden  and  house  walls,  and 
IS  thought  to  be  essential  in  all  new  work.  The 
question  does  not  merely  concern  walls  for 
climbers  round  the  house,  but  also  the  fruit  gar- 
den. As  in  our  cold  country  we  cannot  ripen  the 
Peach  or  the  choicer  fruits  without  the  aid  of 
walls,  galvanised  wire  is  used  in  many  gardens. 
But  many  growers  discover  that  its  effect  on 
the  trees  is  not  good,  and  there  is  a  founda- 
tion of  fact  in  these  complaints  common  to 
French  and  English  gardeners.  In  France, 
where  the  cultivation  of  wall  fruit  to  supply  the 
market  with  Peaches  and  fine  winter  Pears  is 
carried  out  well,  the  best  growers  are  against  the 
use  of  galvanised  iron  wire,  and  where  it  is  used  it 
is  in  stout  lines  along  the  wall,  so  as  to  tie  wooden 
rods  to  it.  This  to  some  extent  neutralises  the 
disadvantages  of  the  galvanised  wire,  but  some 
growers  object  even  to  this  use  of  wire,  and  think 
it  much  better  to  have  the  wooden  trellis  only 
against  the  wall ;  so  they  keep  to  the  older  and 
prettier  way  of  wooden  trellis-work.  For  those 
who  care  about  effect  this  is  well,  for  whatever 
harm  the  wire  may  do  to  the  tree,  of  its  ugliness 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  old  French  and 
English  way  of  fixing  branches  to  walls — having 
the  trellis- work  made  of  Oak  in  about  1-inch 
strips — was  a  very  good  one.  Chestnut,  too,  was 
used,  and  was  by  some  thought  to  be  the  best, 
and  is  often  used  now  in  France.  There,  too,  in 
the  training  of  fruit  trees,  small  Pine  rods,  half 
an  inch  square,  sometimes  take  the  place  of  the 
old  Oak  or  Chestnut.  One  advantage  of  such 
work  is  that  it  looks  well  on  the  walls  even  before 
we  get  our  plants  up,  and  there  is  the  great 
facility  of  being  able  to  tie  where  we  wish,  thus 
avoiding  the  use  of  nails  and  the  other  miseries  of 
training  against  walls. 

We  have  used  Bamboos  in  forming  trellises  away 
from  walls  with  very  good  results,  and  now  propose 
to  make  trial  on  a  fruit  wall  of  a  trellis-work  of 
slender  Bamboos  put  together  in  2-yard  lengths 
or  so,  under  cover  in  winter,  and  when  complete 
carried  out  and  attached  to  the  wall  by  strong  eyes. 
The  particular  size  of  trellis  used  on  walls  depends 
on  the  trees  we  have  to  train  ;  for  training  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  one  must  have  rather  a  smaller 
size  in  the  spaces  of  the  trellis-work  than  we  have 
for  the  training  of  Pears.  Trellis-work  made  of 
Oak  or  Chestnut  lasted  for  many  years,  and  was 
thoroughly  efficient,  and  a  well-made  trellis  of 
this  sort  saves  us  all  the  trouble  and  injury  to  the 
wall  of  pock-marking  it  with  nail  holes,  forming 
nests  for  vermin  that  destroy  the  trees  or  their 
fruit. 

There  remains  the  question  of  fixing  our  trellis- 
work  of  Oak,  Chestnut,  Pine  or  Bamboo.  In 
old  walls,  holdfasts  must  be  driven  ;  in  new  ones, 
pieces  of  iron  with  strong  eyes  should  be  laid 
along  here  and  there  in  the  courses  of  brick  or 
stone  as  the  work  goes  on.  In  a  wall  we  are 
building  now  we  use  one  with  a  forked  end,  so 
that,    sec    in   mortar,    it   cannot    move.      These 


strong  eyes  are  set  one  at  about  every  3  feet  of 
wall  surface. 

Where  the  wall  surface  is  given  up  to  the  train- 
ing of  Pears,  Cherries,  or  other  trees  that  require 
a  stronger  tie,  it  is  best,  we  think,  to  use  stout 
galvanised-eyed  nails  not  less  than  5  inches  long 
and  at  about  a  foot  apart.  To  these  we  can  tie 
anything  securely,  and  if  for  the  training  of  very 
young  shoots  we  wish  to  tie  to  a  stick,  it  is  very 
easy  to  do  this  by  fixing  a  stick  from  one  eye  to 
another. — Field. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FRUIT. 


Apple  Albury  Park    Nomuoh.— AVith  me 

this  fruited  for  the  lir.-t  tune  this  season.  The  fruit 
is  very  pretty,  somewhat  conical  i'l  shape,  pale  green 
on  the  shaded  side,  Hushed  with  red  on  that  fully 
exposed.  When  cooked  it  has  a  pleasant  flavour. — 
B.  P.  S. 

Apple  Wealthy. — The  fruit  of  this  is  rather 
above  the  medium  size,  handsome  both  in  sliape  and 
colour.  The  tree  is  a  free  grower  and  good  cropper, 
but,  like  many  others  of  its  class,  it  does  not  keep  sound 
for  any  length  of  time,  but  whi^e  in  season  it  is  of 
firot-class  quality. — S. 

Apple  Chelmsford  'Wonder. — The  fruit  is 
much  after  the  sttmpof  King  or  Pippins,  but  larger 
and  not  so  highly  eoloured.  The  tree  has  a  somewhat 
loose  habit,  foliage  large  and  stilT,  similar  to  that  of 
Blenheim  Orange.  It.  is  a  most  proUtic  bearer,  and 
the  fruit  keeps  wall.— P.  B,  P. 

Appld  Beauty  of  Bath.— With  me  the  tree  is 
a  vigorous  grower,  and  though  it  is  said  to  be  a  pro- 
litic  bearer,  the  reverse  is  the  case  here,  for  though 
the  trees  are  several  years  old  they  have  never  pro- 
duced anything  like  a  crop.  The  fruit  is  very  hand- 
some and  of  good  flavour. — P-,  Sussex. 

Apple  McTndoe'd  Russet.— Though  the  tree 
is  hardy  and  a  free  bearer  with  me,  this  variety  is  dis- 
appointing, the  fruit  being  rather  small  and  of  poor 
quality.  This  seas  )n  it  is  almost  worthless.  The 
tree,  however,  is  robust  and  does  not  canker,  so  that 
when  it  attains  a  larger  size  we  may  hope  for  better 
results.— H.  C.  P. 

Apple  Hambling's  Sepdling. — Th's  new 
Apple  was  sent  out  in  lb9i.  I  like  the  appearance  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  pale  green,  the  surface  dotted  over 
with  sjjall  greyish  specks.  It  looks  likely  to  be  along 
keeper,  hut  this  and  its  cropping  capabilities  I  have 
yet  to  put  to  the  test.  Tue  tree  I  have  is  a  low  bush 
and  the  variety  evidently  has  a  good  constitution,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fine  clean  growth  made  this  season. — 
A.  W. 

Peach  Bellegarde. — I  am  sorry  to  read  that 
"  H.  R."  is  unable  to  get  this  valuable  late  Peach  to 
colour  properly  with  him.  I  have  it  growing  on  a  w-est 
wall,  where  the  t'ru'ts  not  only  attain  to  a  large  siz9, 
but  colour  to  perfection ;  in  fact,  during  the  last  and 
the  previous  seasons  the  colour  was  quite  a  blackish 
red.  It  is  a  tine  late  sort,  the  fruits  large  and  highly 
flavoured,  and  being  such  a  good  cropper,  it  should  be 
grown  wherever  the  Peach  will  succeed  outdoors. — 
A.  W. 

Apple  Sandringham. — The  trae  is  of  good 
habit  and  does  not  cankpr  here  like  so  many  other 
varieties.  Tlte  fruit  is  large  and  handsome  when  ripe, 
being  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  while  that  fully 
exposed  tr>  the  sun  ii  bright  red.  We  have  but  few 
Apples  of  this  class  that  keep  sound  so  late  in  the 
season.  Unfortutiately  most  of  the  large  kinds  are 
soft  and  soon  lose  their  flavour,  but  in  this  we  have 
one  of  fir.-t-rate  quality  that  remains  iu  good  condi- 
tion till  March— U.C.  P. 

Apple  Newton  Wonder. — In  this  we  have  not 
only  one  of  the  handsomest  shaped  Apples  in  cultiva- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  most  proHtic,  for  this  sea- 
son when  so  many  failed  to  produce  a  crop,  trees  of 
it  were  heavily  laden  with  fruit.  It  is  of  free 
habit,  and  does  not  canker  on  a  cold,  heavy  soil, 
which  is  a  great  point  iu  its  favour.  Not  only  is  the 
fruit  of  good  shape  and  fair  size,  but  solid,  and  keeps 
well,  and  from  what  I  can  judge  of  its  qualities  New- 
ton Wonder  has  a  great  future  before  it. — P.  U. 

Apple  Bramley's  Seedling —The  tree  is  an 
extra  strong  grower  on  our  heavy  soil,  but  does  not 
canker.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  shyest  varieties  I 
have  This  is  the  fir^t  season  that  my  trees  have  pro- 
duced any  fruit,  though  they  have  been  planted 
several  years,  and  now  ttiere  is  not  more  than  a  third 
of  a  crop.  The  fruit,  however,  is  large  and  sound, 
and   to  all  appearxnce  will  keep  well,  but  unless  the 


trees  fruit  more  freely  they  will  not  pay  for  the 
ground  they  occupy,  so  must  be  discarded. — H.  C. 
P«i.\sEP.  Bu.rted  Park,  Uckfield. 

Apple  Rambour  Papelon.  —  This  Apple, 
which  is  quite  new  to  mg,  I  saw  growing  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  tree,  which  is  a  bush,  was  carrying  a 
few  tine  fruits,  which  were  quite  distinct  and  hand- 
some in  appearance.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  it  is 
a  long-keeping  sort,  and  should  imagine  it  to  be  so, 
judging  by  the  lirm,  clean-looking  appearance  of  the 
fruit.  If  such  is  the  case  and  it  proves  to  be  a  good 
bearer,  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  late-keeping 
Apples.— A.  W. 

Pear  Beurre  Alexinder  Lucas. — This  is  a 
very  handsome  November  Pear  and  one  which  gives 
off  a  powerful  aroma,  reminding  one  very  much  of 
Mme.  Treyve  iu  this  respect.  All  further  comparison 
must,  however,  here  cease,  as  the  variety  ju.st  men- 
tioned is  a  crisp  eating  rose-water-flavoured  Pear, 
while  B.  Alexander  Lucas  has  a  melting  flesh,  with  a 
dehcious  flavour.  It  succeeds  very  well  as  a  cordon  on 
the  Quince.  The  tree  makes  excellent  growth  and 
seems  to  be  quite  hardy.  Intending  planters  of  wall 
Pear  trees  should  include  one  or  two  trees  of  this  sort. 
— S.  E,  P. 

Ap^Ie  Belle  de  Pontoise. — This  is  a  rather 
new  App'e  and  withal  a  very  handsome  one,  both  in 
outline  and  general  appearance.  la  shape  it  is  some- 
what beiween  Blenheim  Orange  Hud  Bisiuarck,  and 
when  well  grown  is  beautifully  coloured.  I  noticed  a 
grand  dish  of  it  at  th?  recent  fruit  show  held  at 
Hereford.  As  a  bush  tree  it  grows  vigorously,  and 
will  no  doubt  when  established  bear  well,  but  so  far  I 
have  not  been  able  to  form  a  correc  estimate  of  its 
cropping  powers.  As  regards  its  appearance,  there  is 
no  question  about  its  being  a  fine  handsome  Apple, 
and  if  it  will  only  crop  freely  it  will  no  doubt  iu  time 
hi  grown  in  quantity  for  market. — A.  W. 
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INCARVILLEAS. 

(with    .\    COLOURED    PL.4.TE    OF   I.    DELAVAYI.*) 

The  genus  Incarvillea  is  peculiar  to  Central 
Asia,  and  is  closely  allied  to  Ainphicome,  of 
which  A.  Emodi  and  A.  arguta  are  in  cultiva- 
tion in  greenhouses.  It  belongs  to  the  order 
Bignoniacere.  Until  about  five  years  ago  only 
two  species  were  known,  viz.,  I.  chinensis  and 
I.  OlgjB,  of  which  I.  Koopmauni  is  a  variety. 
Now  there  are  said  to  be  ten,  and  of  these  we 
have  in  cultivation  the  following  :  — 

Incarvillea  Delavayi. — Weowe  the  introduc- 
tion o(  this  beautiful  plant  to  the  French  mis- 
sionary, the  Abbe  Djlavay,  who  discovered  it  on 
a  lofty  mountain  in  Yunnan,  West  China,  at  an 
elevation  of  8000  feet  to  11,000  feet.  Seeds  of  it 
were  obtained  and  distributed  by  Messrs.  Vil- 
morin  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  in  189.3,  and  also  by  Mr. 
W.  Thomson,  of  Ipswich,  who  first  offered  it 
under  the  name  of  I  alpioa.  It  was  first  tried 
under  cool  greenhouse  treatment,  but  experi- 
ment proved  that  in  sheltered  gardens — at  any 
rate,  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  kingdom 
— it  was  hardy,  and  far  more  satisfactory  in 
the  open  air  than  when  grown  under  glass. 
It  first  flowered  in  a  cool  greenhouse  at 
Kew  in  May,  1S95,  and  in  the  same  month 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  showed  a  plant  of  it  at  the 
Temple  show,  where  it  obtained  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate. Mr.  Burbidge  also  records  in  The  Gar- 
den, June  8,  180.5  (p.  391),  the  flowering  of  a 
plant  by  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Newry,  in  whose  gar- 
den some  plants  had  passed  through  the  winter 
uninjured  and  were  then  pushing  up  their  leaves 
and  flower-spikes.  Since  then  the  plant  has  been 
generally  cultivated,  and  it  is  now  recognised  as 
a  first-class  summer  flowering  plant  for  a  sheltered 
border  or  nook  in  the  rock  garden.  It  has  a  stout, 
fleshy  root-stock,  with  a  very  short  subterranean 
stem,  from  which   soring   the   deciduous   fleshy, 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  iu  Messrs.  Wallace's 
nursery  at  Colchester  by  H.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  J.  L.  Goffart. 
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bright  green,  pinnate  leaves,  each  a  foot  or  more 
long,  the  toothed  leaflets  4  inches  to  .")  inches  long. 
The  flower-scape  varies  from  a  foot  to  2  feet,  or 
even  more  in  length,  and  bears  from  two  to  a 
dozen  or  more  flowers,  which  hive  a  bell  shiped, 
lobed,  green  calyx  an  inch  long  and  a  trumpet- 
shaped  corolla  2  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide, 
coloured  rich  rose,  with  a  few  purple  streaks  and 
a  tinge  of  yellow  in  the  throat.  If  grown  in 
pots,  the  plants  should  bo  rested  in  a  cold  frame 
in  winter  and  allowed  to  start  in  spring  in  the 
same  place.  During  the  summer  they  should  be 
stood  in  the  open  air,  with  the  pots  plunged  in 
ashes.     They  prefer  a  rich  loamy  sod. 

I  (iRANnii'LOR.i. — A  recent  introduction  from 
China,  which  flowered  ab  Kew  in  June  this  jear. 
It  is  similar  to  I.  Dalavayi  in  general  characters, 
differing  in  its  shorter  leaves,  more  rounded 
leaflets,  short  scapss,  bearing  only  one  or  two 
floweri  as  large  as  those  of  I.  Dalavayi,  but  with 
narrower  calyx  lobes  and  longer  corolla  lobes, 
whilst  the  colour  is  a  deep  rose-red.  This  may 
be  only  a  form  of  I.  compacta,  discovered  some 
years  ago  in  Kansuh.  Dried  specimens  show 
about  a  dozen  scapes  on  a  plant.  Another  species 
found  recently  in  China  and,  I  am  informed,  now 
in  cultivation  in  France  is 

I.  LtTK A,  which  is  described  as  having  yellow 
flowers  as  large  as  those  of  I.  Dalavayi. 

I.  Olc.e  is  hardy  in  a  border  against  a  wall  at 
Kew,  where  its  stems  interlace  and  cover  the 
ground  for  a  yard  square  or  so  with  its  bright 
green  pinnate  leaves  and,  borne  upon  the  upright 
ends  of  the  branches,  panicles  of  rose-pink  tubular 
flowers  each  an  inch  long  and  wide.  It  was  in- 
troduced from  Turkestan  in  1880,  and  a  form  of 
it,  I.  Koopmanni,  was  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  6593(1881). 

I.  SINENSIS  is  similar  in  habit  to  I.  Olga;,  but 
the  flowers  are  bright  red  and  shorter  in  stalk. 

All  these  plants  are  certainly  perennials  and 
not  annuals,  as  stated  in  botanical  works. 

^^^^^^^^^^     W.  W. 

The  Week's  Work. 

HARDY  FRUIT. 
Peaches  akd  Nectakixe.s  ox  outside  walls. — 
AcTCMN  PRr.viNG. — Thosc  who  perforce  of  cir- 
cumstances may  have  left  the  wood  rather  more 
thickly  than  they  would  desire  will  do  well  to 
give  the  trees  a  thorough  overhauling  now.  Where 
any  strong  shoots  must  be  removed,  it  is  far 
better  to  do  this  in  the  late  autumn  than  in  the 
early  spring.  By  so  doing  the  wounds  have  a 
better  chance  of  healing  over  than  they  would 
otherwise  do,  with  fewer  possibilities  of  canker 
or  gumming  in  the  future.  Where  the  growth  is 
at  all  strong,  a  corresponding  check  at  the  roots 
is  most  desirable,  this  beinft  done  at  the  same 
time.  It  may  not  be  actually  necessary  to  lift 
every  tree,  but  if  that  be  the  case,  do  not  hesitate 
in  doing  it,  and  if  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
roots  to  strike  downwards,  place  three  or  four 
rooting-slates  under  the  base  of  the  stem.  This 
will  be  found  effectual.  Young  trees  have  a  dis- 
position to  grow  too  strong,  especially  if  they  are 
planted  in  a  soil  containing  too  much  humus, 
and  if  it  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  a  heavy 
crop  or  two  so  as  to  modify  their  condition  in  this 
respect.  These,  too,  will  probalily  want  room  for 
extension,  which  also  should  receive  attention,  as 
before  alluded  to.  Where  the  trees  do  not  require 
to  be  lifted,  it  will  be  well  for  them,  if  they  are 
making  wood  that  is  too  strong  to  be  fruitful,  to 
cut  around  each  one  at  about  3  feet  or  4  feet  from 
the  stems  and  to  a  depth  to  reach  the  lowest 
roots.  Then,  after  these  have  been  carefully 
pruned,  replace  the  soil  in  a  firm  manner,  not  for- 
getting that  most  essential  work  in  every  instance 
of  lifting  or  replanting,  viz.,  a  thorough  watering. 
As  my  trees  are  unfortunately  upon  walls  with 
galvanised  wire  running  horizontally,  they  have 
to  be  removed  from  the  wires  every  autumn. 
When  this  is  being  done,  the  pruning,  too,  receives 
attention.     At  the  present  time  all  of  this  work  is 


finished,  the  weather  having  been  moat  favourable 
for  its  performance.  Now  the  only  remaining 
operation  is  that  of  a  good  winter  drossiii^  of  au 
insecticide.  It  might  perhap-t  bo  as  well  to  men- 
tion the  naming  of  these  and  other  fruit  trees  at 
this  juncture.  If  dependence  bo  placed  too  long 
upon  the  nursery  labelt  the  writing  will  bo  oblite- 
rated and  porhapsaconfusionafterwards arise.  The 
Acme  labels  appear  to  serve  a  good  purpose.  I 
find  them  answer  very  well  both  inside  and  out. 
In  any  case  use  material  that  will  be  of  a  durable 
character. 

Wi.STEK  dressing  of  kruit  trees. — No  better 
opportunity  than  the  present  can  be  had  for  giv- 
ing this  necessary  and  labour-saving  work  in  the 
future  thorough  attention.  Where  there  is  the 
slightest  need  of  such,  do  not  by  any  means  be 
induced  to  postpone  it  until  the  spring,  but  set 
about  it  with  a  determination,  if  not  to  com- 
pletely exterminate,  at  least  to  so  reduce  the 
numbers  as  to  minimise  the  injury  they  may  do 
if  after-attention  be  paid  to  them.  With  so  many 
good  and  reliable  insecticides  as  we  now  possess  it 
might  appear  somewhat  invidious  to  name  any  in 
particular.  Mention  will  only  be  made  of  the 
following  which  I  know  by  actual  experience  to 
be  effectual.  One  of  the  oldest  is  Gishurst  com- 
pound, which  still  keeps  up  its  reputation.  As 
a  wash  or  for  application  with  a  brush,  as  in  the 
cise  of  American  blight,  it  is  one  of  the  safest 
and  best  to  use.  The  prescribed  strength  may  in 
bad  cases  be  exceeded.  A  more  recently  intro 
duced  insecticide  is  the  XL  All.  This  has  great 
penetrating  power,  being  most  effectual  and  safe 
in  its  use.  For  the  worst  of  cases,  where  insects 
habitually  have  given  trouble,  this  remedy  is 
advised  with  every  confidence.  Bentley's  pre- 
parations, viz.,  soluble  paraffin  oil  and  insecti- 
cide, are  both  efficacious  and  reliable.  The 
former  has  great  penetrating  and  lasting  proper- 
ties, two  strong  points  in  combination.  For  use 
upon  old  walls  or  upon  the  rough  bark,  as  that  of 
old  trees,  it  is,  I  think,  the  best  of  any  to  use. 
The  latter  is,  so  far  as  I  have  used  it,  a  very 
strong  solution,  being  well  suited  to  desperate 
cases.  When  using  any  of  the  foregoing,  never 
exceed  the  prescribed  strength,  save  in  the  case 
of  Gishurst  compound,  as  instanced.  The  best 
time  for  applying  these  or  any  other  insecticides 
as  winter  dressings  is  when  the  bark  of  the  treea 
is  well  moistened,  but  not  when  it  is  actually 
raining.  In  dealing  with  American  blight,  two 
or  three  applications  may  be  necessary,  but  when 
this  operation  is  done,  let  it  be  in  a  thoroughly 
efficient  manner.  No  half  measures  will  suffice 
to  exterminate  it.  I  have  now  some  Apple 
trees  which  are  attacked,  but  upon  which 
extermination  has  been  pronounced,  and  Gis- 
hurst will  be  put  to  the  test  to  accomplish 
it.  In  doing  this,  the  top  soil  will  be  re- 
moved to  see  if  the  roots  are  at  all  affected. 
Cherry  trees  are  frequently  infested,  as  most  of 
us  know  to  our  cost,  with  the  black  aphis  The 
past  summer  was  in  some  instances  a  notable  one 
in  this  respect.  Fortunately,  however,  a  strong 
application  of  XL  AU  was  applied  in  the  winter 
previous,  and  then  during  the  summer  it  was  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  keep  this  insect 
pest  in  abeyance  by  the  use  of  Bentley's  <iuassia 
extract.  It  Cherries  now  receive  two  doses  at 
short  intervals  and  another  in  the  spring,  both 
labour  and  annoyance  will  be  spared  next  season. 
Possibly  some  few  shteds  of  the  old  type— i.e., 
cloth  and  leather— are  still  in  use.  If  so,  they 
should  all  bo  removed  if  insect  extermination  is 
aimed  at.  The  bsst  shreds  by  far  are  the 
medicated  ones  ;  in  these  the  insects  do  not  find 
a  congenial  home. 

Pears  and  Plu.ms  against  walls  I  have  noted 
during  the  past  season  or  two  as  being  troubled 
with  a  small  citerpillar  to  a  rather  serious  extent. 
If  others  have  observed  this,  the  application  of  a 
winter  dressing  is  most  desirable.  So  also  is  it  in 
the  case  of  the  Plum  or  blue  aphis  both  against 
walls  and  upon  standard  trees.  If  immediate 
attention  can  be  given  to  pruning,  it  will  be  more 
expedient  to  do  it,  also  the  nailing,  using  all  new 
shreds,  and  then  to  apply  these  winter  dressings 


both   at    right  angles  with    the  walls  and   also 
oblii-juely. 

Planting.  —  As  the  weather  still  remains  open 
and  favourable  for  this  work  with  the  ground  in 
gojd  condition  too,  planting  should  be  pushsd 
lorward  without  delay.  Note  previous  writings 
and  cautions  against  a  too  free  use  of  nitrogenous 
manures,  which,  good  as  they  are  in  their  way, 
are  not  the  thing  lor  young  fruit  trees  fresh  from 
the  nursery.  Ttieir  use  in  the  nursery  up  to  the 
removal  stage  has  no  application  whatever  when 
transplanted  to  our  gardens.  So  far  it  has  been 
important  to  secure  a  free  growth  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  future  thriving  tree.  Continue 
the  use  of  nitrogenous  manures,  and  this  free 
growth  will  increase  out  of  all  proportion  and 
end  in,  first,  unfruitfulness  ;  secondly,  in  severe 
pruning  of  the  branches,  if  not  root- pruned  ;  and, 
lastly,  in  canker,  or  in  an  ill  proportioned  tree. 
This  is  a  short,  but  fair  summary  of  what  has 
often  occurred.  It  need  not  be  so,  however,  with 
due  caution  and  frequently,  too,  with  less  ex- 
pense. Even  loam  of  moderate  quality  is  much 
better  than  farmyard  or  other  exciting  manures. 
The  first  object  is  (or  should  be)  to  establish  a 
tree  without  fostering  a  rank  growth,  and  then 
to  keep  it  in  submission  by  cropping  afterwards. 
If  pushed  for  time  the  mulching  of  newly-planted 
trees  may  ba  deferred  for  a  few  weeks,  Ijut  do  not 
let  it  escape  notice  later  on.  This  mulch  may 
be  of  any  manure  at  hand,  either  from  spent 
Mushroom  beds  or  the  stable  or  farmyard.  Pos- 
sibly before  it  is  applied  the  trees  may  need  a 
gentle,  but  firm  treading,  with  a  little  more  soil 
added  upon  the  surface  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
regular  level.  Hortus. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Early  Peas  under  glass. —Of  late  years  we  have 
had  more  choice  of  varieties  for  growing  in  the 
way  described,  and,  what  is  better,  there  is  supe- 
rior quality  in  these  early  varieties.  This  is  a  gain 
in  the  right  direction,  as  the  small  white-seeded 
Peas  when  forced  are  of  short  duration  and  not  of 
the  best  quality.  For  pot  culture,  Sutton's  Miy 
t,>aeen  is  a  beautiful  Pea  on  account  of  its  quality 
and  the  freedom  of  growth.  The  haulm  branches 
close  to  the  soil  and  the  pods  hang  in  profusion. 
The  height  of  tha  plants,  if  not  too  crowded,  is 
only  2  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  kinds  I  have 
grown.  Another  very  fine  forcing  Pea  is  Early 
Giint,  and  I  know  of  none  to  equal  it  for  crop- 
ping. It  is  rather  tall  for  frames,  but  for  quan- 
tify of  crop  and  quality  it  is  excellent.  For 
starting  under  glass  at  this  season  and  then 
planting  out,  I  do  not  know  of  any  kind  better 
than  Springtide,  a  very  dwarf  variety  and  one  of 
the  first  to  mature.  Anyone  who  can  afford  space 
to  grow  Peas  under  glass  will  do  well  to  give  this 
a  trial.  Another  equally  good  kind  is  Daisy. 
This  I  grow  in  quantity  for  planting  out.  Many 
sow  in  snail  pots  and  later  on  transfer  to  larger 
ones,  but  I  find  I  lose  time,  as  in  too  large  po^s 
the  rojts  decay.  I  find  it  best  to  fill  the  pots  in 
which  the  Peas  are  to  grow  about  three  parts  full, 
and  then  top-dress  as  growth  is  made.  Avoid 
crowding  the  planls.  If  sown  thickly  there  should 
be  severe  thinning  when  the  plants  are  well  above 
the  soil  and  it  can  be  seen  which  is  the  strongest. 
High  temperatures  should  be  avoided,  and  as 
growth  increases,  a  position  near  the  glass  and 
plenty  of  air  are  essential.  Peas  do  well  in  frame-*, 
as  grown  thus  they  are  close  to  the  glass.  In 
pots  more  warmth  may  be  given  to  start  the  seed, 
and  in  all  cases  use  fresh  seed.  The  soil  should 
not  be  too  heavy.  I  fiid  loam,  spent  Mushroom 
manure,  and  some  bone-meal  suit  the  pot  plants. 

Peas  for  open  groin d. — Many  growers  who 
need  early  Peas  sow  for  first  supplies  in  the  open 
ground  during  this  month  if  the  weather  is  open. 
If  Peas  are  sown  in  the  autumn  it  is  better  to  sow 
whilst  the  soil  is  in  fair  condition  as  regards 
moisture  than  to  defer  it  to  mid-December,  as  at 
this  date  the  .seed  often  fails  to  germinate.  With 
open-air  sowings  there  must  be  more  care  in  the 
selection  of  varieties.  1  have  found  such  kinds  as 
Chelsea    Gem,    Wm.    Hurst,    and    Sutton's    and 
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Carter's  Forcing  do  well  in  well-drained  soil. 
These  being  very  dwarf  are  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  In  wet  or  clayey  soil  I  do  not  advise 
sowing  these  varieties  now,  as  the  seeds  fail  to 
germinate  freely.  In  well-drained  land  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  the  seeds  germinating.  Even 
then  the  grower  will  have  difficulties  ;  birds  and 
mice  are  very  fond  of  the  young  growths,  and 
must  be  watched.  It  may  be  asked  if  it  is  worth 
while  to  sow  Peas  in  No\ember.  I  do  not  advise 
it  only  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
In  the  open  ground  it  will  be  well  to  sow 
thickly  at  this  time  of  year.  Another  mode  of 
culture  that  may  be  adopted  with  advantage  is 
sowing  in  pots  for  planting  out.  I  do  this  largely, 
and  get  an  excellent  return,  as  by  giving  the 
plants  a  start  under  glass  one  can  grow  kinds 
with  a  marrow  flavour  and  which  give  larger 
pods.  I  sow  in  cold  frames  at  this  date  in  5-inch 
pots,  six  to  nine  seeds  in  a  pot,  and  place  close  to 
the  glass.  By  the  end  of  February  they  are 
strong  plants,  and  having  been  grown  as  cool  as 
possible  can  be  planted  out  without  fear  of  losses 
and  soon  take  to  the  soil.  During  the  winter  and 
at  sowing  time  they  need  but  little  moisture,  and 
I  find  the  plants  rarely  go  back  if  not  given  heat 
from  the  start.  For  sowing  in  this  way,  such 
kinds  as  Springtide,  May  Queen,  and  Daisy  are 
the  best. 

French  Beans. — When  we  are  able  to  gather 
French  Beans  in  the  open  in  the  middle  of 
November,  the  plants  having  had  but  slight  pro- 
tection, it  ^hows  what  a  remarkable  autumn  we 
have  had.  It  will  now  be  advisable  to  give  more 
warmth  to  the  plants  in  frames,  as  after  this  date 
it  will  be  out  of  the  question  to  get  a  free  set, 
as  the  plants  do  not  make  new  growth  freely. 
Every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  assist  the 
pods  to  get  those  that  are  set  to  swell  freely.  To 
do  this,  water  with  tepid  manure  water  and  give 
a  little  more  warmth  in  the  pipes,  at  the  same 
time  giving  more  air.  The  pods  should  be 
gathered  regularly,  as  if  fully  grown  they  will 
prevent  the  smaller  ones  swelling.  I  do  not 
advise,  as  is  often  done,  sowing  in  pots  at  this 
date  for  supplies  early  in  the  year.  If  necessary 
it  must  be  done,  but  the  crop  is  so  poor  in  com- 
parison to  the  labour  and  room  occupied,  that 
Beans  sown  in  pots  at  this  date  are  not  worth 
growing.  Far  better  sow  early  in  the  year,  then 
with  lengthening  days  and  more  sun-heat  the 
crop  will  pay  for  room  occupied.  After  that  date 
seed  may  be  sown  every  three  weeks  to  keep  up  a 
regular  supply. 

Late  Celery. — It  will  be  advisable  to  now 
earth  up  the  latest  rows  of  this  :  indeed,  in  a 
heavy  soil,  many  will  have  already  done  this.  I 
never  earth  up  the  latest  lot  till  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, but  this  year  I  am  much  later,  as  it  was  not 
safe  to  do  the  work  earlier,  the  soil  being  none 
too  moist  and  the  plants  backward.  Previous  to 
earthing  up  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  good  dressing 
of  soot,  as  the  plants  will  now  be  liable  to  attacks 
of  slugs  and  worms,  and  when  in  a  blanched  state 
later  it  is  difficult  to  apply  remedies.  In  land 
infested  with  slugs  I  find  it  well  to  place  salt  on 
each  side  of  the  plants  in  showery  weather  a  few 
days  in  advance  of  moulding  up.  This,  with  a 
free  dressing  of  soot,  will  scatter  the  enemy.  It 
will  not  be  well  to  tie  up  late  plants  too  close,  as 
with  open  weather  the  leaves  will  still  continue  to 
develop.  Previous  to  earthing  up  it  will  be  well 
to  see  if  the  soil  at  the  roots  is  moistened,  as 
though  the  rainfall  of  late  has  been  plentiful,  I 
note  some  of  the  earlier-lifted  roots  are  quite  dry 
at  the  base. 

Planting  Lettuce.— Though  full  late  to  advise 
planting  Lettuce,  the  mild  season  will  admit  of 
the  work  being  done  if  the  soil  is  light  and  well 
prepared  for  the  plants.  There  is  a  great  gain  in 
having  a  good  breadth  of  autumn-planted  Let- 
tuce, as,  though  there  may  be  considerable  losses 
in  the  winter,  the  crop  is  so  much  earlier.  It 
often  happens  that  Lettuces  planted  out  will  stand 
whilst  those  in  the  seed-bed  are  killed.  Owing  to 
the  seed  germinating  rather  badly,  I  planted 
much  later  than  usual.  I  prefer  October  for  the 
work,  but  the  land  is  in  capital  condition,  and  I 


am  now  planting  on  south  sloping  borders  in  front 
of  vineries.  Others  may  have  a  wall  to  spare, 
and  at  the  foot  of  this  the  plants  will  do  well.  It 
is  important  to  make  each  plant  quite  firm.  I 
lift  as  carefully  as  possible  with  the  roots  intact, 
and  in  heavy  soil  the  addition  of  lighter  soil  for 
the  surface  will  be  advantageous.  Years  ago  I 
had  a  number  of  turf-pits.  These  I  found  invalu- 
able for  Lettuce,  and  others  may  be  able  to  give 
temporary  shelter  in  the  way  of  boards  or  frames. 
Needing  large  quantities,  I  plant  some  thousands 
on  borders  and  get  a  fair  return  if  the  plants  are 
protected  from  birds  and  slugs. 

Sprinc-1  CAEBAiiE.  —  Owing  to  the  heat  and 
drought  at  the  time  of  planting  the  first  lot, 
there  were  more  losses  than  usual.  These  should 
have  been  made  good,  and  it  will  now  be  well 
to  prepare  the  plants  for  the  winter.  It  is  well  to 
thoroughly  firm  each  plant  by  treading  along  the 
rows  each  way,  and  then  moulding  up  well  to  the 
lower  leaves.  This  firming  of  the  plant  is  a  great 
safeguard,  as  the  Cabbages  make  a  sturdier 
growth  and  are  thus  better  able  to  resist  frost.  I 
lose  very  few  plants  by  running  or  other  causes 
when  planted  in  firm  soil  and  the  plants  treated 
as  advised.  Later  beds  will  need  filling  up  where 
plants  have  failed.  I  have  never  had  so  many 
plants  go  blind  as  this  season.  I  always  after 
tilling  up  the  quarters  prick  out  into  lines  6  inches 
apart  a  goodly  number  of  seedling  plants  for  early 
spring  use,  these  coming  in  useful  as  a  succes- 
sion to  the  earlier  ones.  Plants  treated  as  advised 
may  be  made  good  use  of.  Pickling  Cabbage,  if 
re<juired  of  a  large  size,  should  now  be  planted. 

S.  M. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


ABUTILONS. 

These,  several  of  which  will  flower  continuously 
throughout  the  year,  do  not  command  the 
attention  they  deserve.  Some  twenty  years 
ago,  Mr.  J.  George  raised  some  fine  varieties 
from  A.  Darwini  and  A.  venosum,  and  they 
seemed  likely  to  be  popular,  but  have  appa- 
rently dropped  into  the  background  since,  for 
they  are  rarely  exhibited  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  doubt  if  a  good  collection  could  now  be 
found.  At  the  time  I  refer  to,  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  had  a  good  collection, 
and  they  were  grown  both  as  pot  plants  for 
winter  flowering  and  for  bedding  out  in  summer. 
For  the  latter  purpose  they  were  certainly  very 
attractive,  but  for  winter  flowering  they  were 
not  quite  a  success,  as  being  within  the  range 
of  the  London  fogs  all  the  buds  would  drop 
after  a  day's  visit  of  this  destructive  element. 
I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  trying 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  London  fogs,  but 
should  think  they  would  prove  valuable,  espe- 
cially such  varieties  as  Golden  Fleece,  which  is 
of  a  deep  golden-yellow  with  large  flowers.  The 
pure  white  Boule  de  Neige  is  also  very  free. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  with  flowers  vary- 
ing from  orange  to  deep  crimson.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  which  are  worthy  of  culture  for 
their  flowers,  there  are  several  with  variegated 
foliage  which  are  useful  both  inside  and  out- 
doors. One  of  the  finest  is  A.  Sellowianum 
niarmoratum,  with  large,  heart-shaped  leaves, 
beautifully  marbled  with  yellow  and  green. 
This  is  most  suitable  for  indoor  culture.  A. 
Thomsoni  is  the  best  yellow  variegated  variety 
for  outdoors,  and  Souvenir  de  Bonn  is  a  good 
companion,  having  a  silvery  white  margin  to 
the  leaves.  The  variety  referred  to  in  The 
Garden  (p.  ■100)  is  quite  a  distinct  species.  It 
is  perhaps  best  known  as  vexillarium,  but 
megapotamicum  is  the  most  correct  name. 
The  variegated  variety  is  the  most  desirable. 
It  may  be  used  as  a  climber  for  the  roof  of  a 
cool  greenhouse,   and  is    very    effective.     The 


flowers,  which  have  a  peculiar  globular,  crimson 
calyx  and  yellow  petals,  are  produced  almost 
continuously  throughout  the  year,  and  are  seen 
to  advantage  when  hanging  from  a  roof.  This 
variety  may  also  be  used  for  the  flower  garden. 
Grafted  on  tall  seedlings  of  the  venosum  type 
they  make  pretty  standards. 

All  the  Abutilons  like  a  good  loamy  compost 
and  a  liberalsupply  of  manure.  Provided  they  are 
kept  free  from  red  spider  they  give  little  trouble, 
but  being  of  rapid  growth,  they  soon  get  too  large 
for  ordinary  use,  but  this  may  be  overcome  by 
propagating  periodically.  The  cuttings  will 
root  freely  in  the  ordinary  stove  propagating 
pit.  The  strong-growing  tops  if  taken  off  about 
3  inches  long  and  inserted  singly  into  3-inch 
pots,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  get  withered, 
will  soon  root,  and  in  a  short  time  will  be  ready 
for  potting  on  into  larger  pots.  Cuttings  pub 
in  now  will  make  fine  plants  for  planting  out  in 
the  spring  or  for  early  flowering  in  the  con- 
servatory. If  a  little  more  attention  were  paid 
to  keeping  up  a  stock  of  young  plants  I  think 
Abutilons  would  be  more  popular.  I  may  add 
that  they  seed  freely,  and  by  judicious  crossing 
some  hue  varieties  may  be  obtained.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  cross  various  colours  indiscrimi- 
nately. The  best  habited  plants  should  be 
selected  for  the  seed  parents,  and  the  pollen 
may  be  taken  from  a  brighter  shade  of  a  similar 
colour.  The  pollen  parent  will  generally  im- 
prove the  colour,  whUe  the  seedlings  will  re- 
tain the  habit  of  the  seed-bearing  plant.  Seed- 
lings generally  run  up  rather  tall  before  flower- 
ing, but  as  soon  as  they  have  been  tested  those 
worthy  of  perpetuating  may  have  their  tops 
taken  off  and  rooted  as  recommended  above, 
while  some  of  the  strongest  of  the  inferior 
varieties  will  make  good  stocks  for  grafting  A. 
vexillarium  on.  H. 


Urceolina  pendula. — This  extremely  pretty 
bulbous  plant  has  been  flowering  for  some  time, 
and,  being  so  distinct  from  anything  else,  it  is 
sure  to  attract  attention.  The  blossoms,  in  shape 
like  inverted  urns,  are  of  a  rich  golden-yellow 
colour,  except  just  at  the  mouth.  The  individual 
blooms  last  some  time,  and  as  they  are  borne 
during  the  autumn  months,  such  a  distinct  and 
attractive  plant  is  all  the  more  appreciated. 
Beside  the  specific  name  of  pendula,  it  is  quite 
as  frequently  met  with  under  that  of  aurea.  It 
is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  was  first  discovered  by 
Mr.  Pearce  when  travelling  for  Messrs.  Veitch, 
with  whom  it  first  flowered  in  1864. — T. 

Shading'  Lapageria. — This  fine  cool  house 
climber  dislikes  hot  sun,  and  must,  therefore, 
get  some  shade  when  grown  in  a  house  which 
receives  the  full  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day.  That  shading  may  be  carried  to  an 
excess  I  have,  however,  this  year  had  good  proof. 
I  have  a  plant  in  a  iean-to  house  which  has 
hitherto  annually  produced  hundreds  of  blooms. 
This  season  the  amount  of  bloom  produced  has 
been  far  below  the  average,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  this  deficiency  is  caused  by  too  much  arti- 
ficial shade.  Hitherto  I  have  either  shaded  with 
whiting  or  with  mats,  which  have  been  re- 
moved when  the  sun  began  to  lose  power,  but) 
this  year  when  the  hot  weather  set  in  I  nailed 
some  old  mats  on  the  roof,  and  these  remained  all 
through  the  summer  and  early  autumn.  The 
plant  has  a  very  green,  healthy  appearance,  but 
it  is  only  where  shoots  escaped  a  little  from  the 
dense  shade  that  flowers  were  freely  produced.  lb 
was  curious  to  note  that  one  shoot  which  pushed 
through  a  hole  in  the  glass  was  crowded  with 
buds.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  case  of 
Lapagerias  shading  may  be  overdone. — J.  C.  B. 

Abutilon  insigne. — This  Brazilian  species  of 
Abutilon  is  widely  removed  from  the  ordinary 
garden  varieties,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  flower 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  when  small,  as  many  of 
them  will.     Despite  this,  it  is,  however,  in  every 
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way  a  striking  and  beautiful  kind,  which  is  seen 
at  its  best  as  a  roof  or  pillar  plant,  or  at  all  events 
whore  so  situated  that  it  has  good  space  for  its 
development.  It  is  a  strong-growing  species, 
with  large  heart-shaped  leaves  of  a  particularly 
thick  rugose  character.  The  flowers  are,  as  in 
most  of  the  other  Abutilons,  drooping,  and  borne 
on  long  slender  stalks.  The  shape  of  the  blos- 
soms is  that  of  an  open  bell,  the  colour  being  a 
deep  crimson  with  blackish  veins,  and  the 
peduncles  being  so  long  an  extremely  pretty  effect 
is  produced  when  the  plant  is  in  full  flower.  It 
blooms  for  a  considerable  time,  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  greatest  quantity  of  blossoms  is  borne  during 
the  autumn  months.  To  succeed  with  A.  insigne 
it  needs  more  heat  than  the  garden  forms,  and 
should  be  given  the  warmest  part  of  the  green- 
bouse,  or,  better  still,  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture. Being  of  free,  vigorous  growth,  it  is  more 
satisfactory  planted  out  in  a  border  than  when 
confined  in  pots. — H.  P. 

Bouvardia  odorata  alba. — This  variety  of 
Bouvardia,  alluded  to  on  page  366,  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  any  of  the  numerous  forms  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  it  is  in  every  way  a  very  desirable  kind. 
The  habit  is  good  and  it  llowers  freely,  added  to 
which  the  flattened  clusters  of  blossoms  as  well  as 
the  individual  flowers  are  large.  As  pointed  out 
on  page  366,  the  comparatively  short  tube  of 
this  variety  is  greatly  in  its  favour,  for  it  is  not 
so  liable  to  break  as  the  long-tubed  section,  of 
which  B.  Humboldti  corymbiflora  is  a  well-known 
example.  Another  large  flower  with  a  short  tube 
is  the  pure  white  variety  Purity,  first  sent  out  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of  Edmonton,  now  some  years 
since.  Though  bearing  the  name  of  B.  odorata 
alba,  the  flowers  are  really  not  pure  white,  being 
slightly  tinged  with  pink,  and  in  the  bud  state 
this  hue  is  still  more  pronounced.  It  is  of  con- 
tinental origin,  and  when  sent  out  it  was  de- 
scribed as  a  hybrid  form  of  B.  Humboldti  corym- 
biflora. At  all  events  it  is  a  charming  variety, 
and  should,  where  these  plants  are  grown,  be 
always  included  in  the  collection. — T. 


VIOLETS  IN  POTS. 

Although  it  has  its  advantages,  the  pot  cultur^ 
of  Violets  does  not,  as  a  rule,  find  favour  among 
gardeners.  Some  years  ago  gardens  about  Chisle- 
nurst,  in  Kent,  were  noted  for  their  splendid 
Violets,  the  plants  for  the  most  part  being 
flowered  in  pots  plunged  in  ashes  in  frames  or 
shallow  pits.  Runners  were  planted  out  in  May, 
a  north  border  being  given,  leaf-mould  being  the 
principal  ingredient  added.  The  parent  plant 
was  kept  to  a  single  crown,  some  half-dozen  run- 
ners being  allowed  to  form  on  each,  these  being 
duly  pegged  into  the  soil  at  equal  distances.  In 
October  lifting  and  potting  were  done,  but  of 
course  no  soil  to  speak  of  could  be  got  to  the 
roots,  a  fact  which  set  me  against  this  system  of 
potting,  as  the  frames  had  to  be  kept  close  and 
the  plants  syringed  until  they  became  esta- 
blished. Ton-inch  pots,  well  drained  and  filled 
with  light  loam  and  leaf-mould,  were  used,  Violet 
growers  in  those  days  not  tolerating  manure. 
The  parent  plant  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
pot,  the  strong-rooted  runners  being  equally  dis- 
posed around,  plunging  to  the  rim  completing 
the  operation.  The  Chislehurst  growers  grew 
only  the  Neapolitan,  Marie  Louise  being  then 
little    known,    and    they    may    have    found    the 

ot   system    suit    this    particular    variety   best. 

'otting  up  a  few  scores  of  plants  in  autumn,  one 
plant  in  each  pot,  is  a  good  plan  where  a  position 
near  the  glass  in  a  cool,  airy  house  can  be  given, 
as  it  enables  one  to  gather  a  few  bunches  in  time 
of  severe  frost  without  uncovering  the  frames. 
«iood  plants  carefully  lifted  with  a  ball  of  soil  will 
take  an  8-inch  pot,  any  fairly  rich  loamy  compost 
answering  for  potting.  (Jive  ample  drainage, and 
when  potting  leave  a  good  margin  for  Water.  It 
will  be  best  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  frame  till 
frost  necessitates  their  removal  to  the  house. 
Syringe  overhead  lightly  on  fine  days  to  freshen 
the  foliage  and  lessen  the  liability  to  red  spider, 
and  take  care  never  to  let  the  roots  suffer  from 


^; 


want  of  water.  Some  of  the  best  Violet  pits  I 
have  seen  are  at  Thorosby.  They  are  furnished 
with  a  flow  and  retura  hot-water  pipe,  which  is 
warmed  in  very  sharp  weather.  The  annoyance 
of  being  unable  to  open  the  lights  for  weeks 
together,  aa  is  sometimes  the  case  in  unhealed 
pits,  is  thus  avoided.  J.  C. 


BEGONIA    MOONLIGHT. 

I  HAVK  not  seen  this  Begonia  for  some  time, 
though  twenty  years  or  so  ago  I  used  to  grow  it 
in  considerable  numbers.  It  was  first  brought 
under  my  notice  by  the  beautiful  flowering  speci- 
mens in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gar- 
dens at  Chiswick,  which  created  such  a  favour- 
able impression  that  it  was  then  much  sought 
after.  To  obtain  good  flowering  specimens  it 
was  necessary  to  propagate  it  on  the  same  lines  as 
those  laid  down  a  few  weeks  ago  in  The  G.vrdex 
for  the  increase  of  that  extremely  popular  variety 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  for,  like  that  kind,  cuttings  of 
the  flowering  shoots  would  never  break  out  and 
form  a  bushy  specimen.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  plant  was  partially  rested  and  cut  back, 
when  the  shoots  pushed  out  near  the  base  were 
taken  off  and  treated  as  cuttings,  and,  like  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  above  noted,  they  formed  pretty 
bushy  specimens. — H.  P. 

Like  "H.,"  I  have  not  seen  this  variety 

for  some  time,  having  lost  the  stock  of  it 
some  few  years  Ijack.  It  is,  however,  a  re- 
markably free-flowering  kind,  and,  as  "H." 
justly  remarks,  would  make  a  fine  companion 
to  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  Another  free  -  bloom- 
ing sort  is  B.  Carrieri.  This  may  be  had  in 
flower  at  any  season,  but  by  striking  a  batch 
of  cuttings  late  in  the  summer  and  growing  the 
young  plants  on  quickly  afterwards,  they  will 
bloom  during  November  and  December.  With 
respect  to  this  variety,  I  have  two  types  of  it,  the 
one  having  a  smooth  leaf,  that  of  the  other  being 
hirsute,  but  they  are  identical  in  the  form  and 
size  of  flower,  and  both  are  very  free  flowering. 
Gloire  de  Sceaux  is  another  free-flowering  sort,  but 
later,  and  this  has  ornamental  foliage,  the  colour 
of  the  leaves  being  a  bronzy  red.  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine is,  however,  the  freest  flowering  of  all.  At 
the  Malvern  Chrysanthemum  and  fruit  show,  two 
splendid  groups  of  this  variety  were  staged  by 
Mr.  Crump,  of  iladresfield  Court,  and  Mr.  Fielder, 
of  St.  James's,  West  Malvern,  which  attracted 
attention.  They  were  certainly  the  best  grown 
examples  of  this  variety  that  have  ever  come 
under  my  notice. — A.  W. 


HYDRANGEAS  FOR  HOUSE  DECORATION. 

At  one  time  large  specimen  Hydrangeas  were 
grown  for  placing  in  front  halls  and  other  con- 
spicuous places  in  private  mansions,  and  no  plant 
is  better  adapted  for  it.  Market  growers  have  a 
knack  of  producing  one  immense  head  of  bloom 
on  small  single-stemmed  plants,  and  while  these 
may  have  their  own  special  merit,  I  prefer  larger 
plants  with  numbers  of  trusses  evenly  disposed 
over  a  surface  of  dense  green  foliage.  It  is  then 
its  real  value  as  a  decorative  plant  is  seen.  It 
takes  several  years  to  produce  large  specimens, 
but  they  well  repay  the  labour  and  patience. 
Well-drained  pots  and  a  good  holding  yellow 
loam,  three  parts,  and  one  part  well-rotted 
manure  and  road  grit  suit  them  well.  It  is  always 
wise  to  give  cold  house  or  pit  protection  in 
spring,  as  sharp  frost  is  apt  to  catch  the  young 
growths  and  turn  them  black  ;  but  all  danger  of 
frost  being  over,  the  most  suitable  position  is  a 
semi-shaded  one  out  of  doors.  Towards  autumn, 
however,  a  sunny  position  is  necessary  for 
thoroughly  maturing  the  growths.  The  plants 
must  be  assisted  with  liberal  doses  of  liquid 
manure,  and  the  flowering  stems  supported  with 
neat  sticks  ;  if  those  are  painted  green,  so  much 
the  better.  After  flowering,  the  old  growths 
should  be  cut  out,  and  the  new  ones  from  the 
base  of  the  plants  encouraged.  When  at  rest 
during  winter  they  are  best  plunged  either  in 
ashes  or  leaf  mould  in  a  sheltered  place.     Large 


plants  may  be  supported  in  the  same  pots  for 
several  years  by  liberal  top-dressings  and  fre- 
iiuent  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  and  when  too 
ungainly  to  be  retained  as  pot  plants,  they  may 
be  planted  out  in  sandy  soil  in  pleasure-ground 
borders,  younger  specimens  being  brought  on  to 
replace  them.  J.  C. 

ZONAL  PEL.ARGONIUM  GUILLON 
MANGILLI. 

I  SHOULD  be  almost  inclined  to  go  a  little 
further  than  the  writer  of  the  note  in  praise  of 
(Juillon  Mangilli,  and  to  say  that  if  restricted  to 
one  variety  this  would  be  my  selection,  for  so  far 
as  pot  work  is  concerned  alike  for  summer  and 
winter  flowering  nothing  could  be  better  either  in 
habit  or  freedom  of  bloom.  It  possesses  the  merit 
of  growing  vigorously  and  yet  without  coarseness ; 
in  fact,  there  is  the  same  difference  between  this 
and  many  other  varieties  grown  in  pots  as 
between  a  very  short  and  a  long-jointed  Vino.  I 
want  a  fair  amount  of  zonals  in  pots  to  stand  in 
different  positions  outside  during  the  summer 
months,  and  having  decided  to  rely  on  a  less 
number  of  large  plants  rather  than  a  lot  of 
smaller  ones,  picked  out  early  in  the  spring  a 
selection  from  those  that  had  done  duty  in  .5-inch 
pots  through  the  winter  months,  headed  back  the 
ragged  growth  a  little,  and  placed  two  of  each 
variety  into  a  14-inch  pot,  potting  firmly  in  the 
best  loam  at  my  disposal  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
rather  on  the  sandy  side),  the  only  other  material 
being  a  couple  of  inches  of  dry  cow  manure  over 
the  few  crocks  used.  I  find  this  cow  manure  a 
great  help  ;  it  has  become  thoroughly  saturated 
by  the  time  the  roots  find  their  way  down  and 
acts  as  a  rare  stimulant.  Liquid  cow  manure  is 
also  the  best  stimulant  to  use  during  hot,  dry 
weather  when  the  plants  are  in  full  vigour  and 
flowering  well.  The  sorts  used  were  Raspail, 
Guillon  Mangilli,  and  Mme.  Charotte  among  the 
doubles,  Niagara,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Majestic,  and  Lady  Carlisle  in  the 
round-flowered  singles,  with  Mrs.  Hayes,  Aurore 
Boreale,  and  Gloire  Lyonnaise  in  the  big  nosegay 
section.  The  plants  were  staked  enough  to  draw 
them  over  the  pots,  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
any  formality,  and  all  did  well,  the  largest  of 
them  being  at  the  end  of  the  season  quite  3  feet 
high  and  as  much  in  diameter,  but,  as  I  have 
said,  Guillon  Mangilli  was  an  easy  first.  They 
have  found  a  home  in  the  Camellia  house  for  the 
winter  months,  and  most  of  them  are  still  in 
flower. — E.  Burkkll. 

■ The     note    concerning    this    double  -  flowered 

Pelargonium  on  p.  390  shows  well  that  a  good  variety 
will  hold  its  own  for  years,  though  swarms  of  so-called 
improvements  may  be  put  into  circulation  during  that 
time.  I  was  very  pleased  to  read  the  article  in  ijues- 
tiuD,  the  whole  of  which  I  fully  agree  with.  Jly  first 
plant  of  it  was  obtained  from  the  Continent  as  long 
ago  as  1875,  this  being,  I  think,  the  year  in  which  it 
w;ig  sent  out. — H.  P. 


Heemanthus  natalensis.— I  have  H;eman- 
thus  natalensis  and  H.  tigrinus  dry  after  a  good 
growth  and  just  now  starting.  Should  they  be 
kept  dry  or  watered?     House   rather  cold. — T. 

NlSIiET. 

*,*  The  two  species  of  Hivmanthus  above  re- 
ferred to  should  be  kept  moderately  moist  in 
order  to  perfect  their  growth,  as  the  dormant 
period  is  now  past,  and  they  will  continue  to 
grow  throughout  the  winter  and  spring  months, 
after  which  they  go  to  rest.  At  the  same  time, 
as  the  house  is  rather  cold  particular  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  over-water  them,  though,  of 
cour.se,  they  will  need  more  when  in  full  growth 
than  when  just  starting. — Ed. 

Nerine  elegans  alba.— It  is  now  five  years 
since  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  this  Nerine,  which 
is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  really  white-flowered 
kind  of  all  the  numerous  forms  in  cultivation.  A 
specimen  now  in  full  bloom  has  a  flower-scape 
about  18  inches  high,  the  head  of  blossom  bein 
just  over  6  inches  across,  and  consisting  of  seven- 
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teen  flowers,  each  2  inches  or  so  in  diameter.  The 
six  segments  are  not  disposed  in  a  regular  manner, 
being  arranged  equidistant  from  each  other  on 
the  upper  half,  thus  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
lip  being  wanting.  The  segments,  which  are 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  wide  and  more  or  less 
undulated,  are  pure  white,  though  in  the  bud 
state  the  flowers  are  slightly  tinged  with  green. 
The  leaves  are  from  a  foot  to  IS  inches  long  and 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width.  They 
have  none  of  the  glaucescent  character  common 
to  N.  curvifolia  (Fothergilli),  but  are  of  a  uniform 
rich  bright  green  tint. — H.  P. 

Hoya  carnosa. — In  case  anyone  is  inclined 
to  try  the  experiment  of  exposing  this, plant  to 
frost,  as  described  by  "  L.  P.,"  I  should  like  to 
say  that  I  had  a  fine  specimen  killed  by  the 
breaking  down  of  a  boiler  a  few  years  since, 
though  the  frost  was  certainly  not  sutiicient  to 
freeze  the  compost  hard  as  described  on  p.  .390. 
I  should  think,  too,  in  penning  this  note  your 
correspondent  had  in  mind  plants  that  had  filled 
their  allotted  space  and  were  not  retjuired  to 
grow  any  further.  As  for  a  plant  that  was  old 
enough  to  flower  fifteen  years  ago  being  still  in  a 
9-inch  pot,  it  is  on  the  face  of  it  obvious  that  it 
has  not  been  "  well  grown  '' — that  is  to  say,  it  has 
not  been  cultivated — or  otherwise  the  roots  would 
certainly  require  more  space.  The  fact  of  the 
plant  flowering  annually  dees  not  prove  it  to  be 
well  grown,  and  I  cannot  understand  why,  even 
if  the  space  is  restricted,  the  plant  is  kept  in  so 
small  a  receptacle.  Had  I  a  similar  plant  to  deal 
with,  I  should  give  it  mere  room  at  the  roots 
and  cut  away  some  of  the  older  wood,  as  flower- 
spikes  fifteen  years  old — and  by  the  same  token 
foliage  of  the  same  age — are  not  by  any  means  as 
pretty  or  bright  as  those  produced  by  young 
wood  which  would  be  laid  in  to  fill  up  the  place 
of  old.  I  quite  agree  with  "  L.  P.''  that  it  is 
often  seen  in  a  flowerless  state  through  being  too 
much  excited,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 
exactly  opposite  conditions  and  bring  it  to  a  state 
of  semi-starvation. 


Flower  Garden. 


JULY  FLOWERS  AT  EXETER. 

July  and  August,  as  a  rule,  are  dull  months 
with  regard  to  most  hardy  flowers.  The  early 
things  are  over  and  the  late  flowers  have  not 
yet  commenced  to  bloom.  Doubly  welcome, 
therefore,  are  flowers  that  bridge  over  the  gap 
and  look  bright  and  cheerful  during  the  months 
mentioned.  In  the  well-known  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  there  is  a 
border  devoted  to  alpines  and  all  kinds 
of  choice  hardy  plants,  and  I  will  here  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  most  importiint  varieties 
which  bloomed  in  July  and  August.  Senecio 
Greyi  (see  illustration)  when  photographed 
was  a  mass  of  golden-yellow  flowers.  So 
far  the  plant  has  stood  two  winters  without 
protection,  and  it  forms  at  present  a  neat 
little  bush  about  18  inches  through.  The 
flowers  are  each  about  the  size  of  a  shilling, 
with  golden-yellow  ray  florets  and  a  central 
disc  of  darker  yellow  ;  they  have  an  involucre 
of  woolly  bracts,  and  are  arranged  in  large 
corymbs.  The  leaves,  which  are  den.sely 
crowded  and  very  thick  and  leathery,  are 
thickly  covered  with  a  grey  pubescence,  remind- 
ing one  of  Elteagnus.  (Enothera  rosea  is  very 
ornamental  when  covering  the  border  with 
long  prostrate  shoots  decked  with  bright  rose- 
coloured  flowers  quite  the  size  of  a  five  shilling- 
piece.  It  does  not  seem  to  mind  the  heavy 
soil  nor  the  sunny  exposed  position  in  which 
it  is  flourishing.  Convolvulus  alth:eoides  is  a 
gem,  flowering  profusely,  and  in  its  season  is 
literally  covered  with  bright  rosy  pink  flowers 
fully  2  inches  across.  ,   The  leaves  are  covered 


with  minute  silvery  hairs,  giving  a  somewhat 
glaucous  hue  to  the  whole  plant.  To  be  seen 
at  its  best  Convolvulus  alth;eoides  requires  sup- 
port. Rambling  as  it  pleases  over  a  few 
branches  or  Pea  sticks  it  makes  a  charming  and 
graceful  ornament,  and  will  grow  in  any  border. 
Sisyrinchium  striatum  has  bright  primrose-yel- 
low flowers,  which  gradually  change  to  a  deep 
golden  yellow  towards  the  centre,  with  a  small 
black  spot  towards  the  base  of  each  petal.  The 
flowers  are  veined  with  dark  brown  at  the  back 
and  appear  in  whorls.  The  flower- spikes  are 
2  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of 
the  German  Iris  in  size  and  shape,  but  are  less 
rigid.  The  plant  spreads  rather  rapidly  in 
moist  ground,  and  must  therefore  not  be 
planted  close  to  smaller  plants,  which  it  would 
destroy.  Asclepias  fascicularis  is  a  robust 
perennial  2i  feet  to  3  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
opposite  and  conspicuous  for  their  size,  being 
about  5  inches  to  6  inches  long  and  3  inches  to 
4  inches  wide.     They  have  a  very  distinct  mid- 


Heath-like,  and  resembles  that  of  Linum  al- 
pinum.  It  is  an  elegant  little  bush  18  inches- 
high  and  2  feet  in  diameter.  Why  is  not 
Dianthus  Atkinsoni  more  extensively  grown  r 
The  large  flowers  this  year  have  excelled 
themselves — perhaps  owing  to  the  brilliant 
sunshine — both  in  size  and  colour.  A  deeper 
or  more  brilliant  blood-red-carmine  colour 
cannot  be  imagined,  and  as  it  is  now  fairly 
plentiful,  this  gem  should  be  grown  in  every 
garden.  Silene  maritima  rosea,  a  charming 
rock  plant,  flowering  in  July,  is  4  inches  to- 
(5  inches  high,  and  has  blush-white  petals  dif- 
fused with  delicate  pink,  and  veined  with  pur- 
plish rose,  especially  on  the  reverse  side,  the 
inflated  calyx  veined  with  purple.  Dianthu* 
versicolor  forms  liere  a  little  bush  12  inches- 
high  and  20  inches  through.  The  flowers, 
which  are  very  numerous,  are  deeply  fringed 
and  of  a  bright  rose  colour,  covered  almost 
completely  with  dark  crimson  spots.  Towards 
the  base  of  each  petal  the  spots  are  larger  and 
of  a  deep  magenta  colour,  forming  a 
complete  ring.  The  calyx  is  dark 
]mrplish  brown.  It  is  altogether  a. 
delightful  rock  plant  of  easy  culture. 
( )nosma  stellulatum  resembles  O. 
tauricum,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a 
paler  sulphur  colour.  The  leaves, 
too,  ditt'er,  being  shorter  and  broader 
and  covered  with  stiff  hairs,  especi- 
ally near  the  margin. 

F.  W.  Meyer. 
Elmside,  Exeter. 


Senecio  Greyi. 
Mr.  F. 


From  a  photnfiraph  sent  by 
W.  Meyer,  Exeter. 


rib,  and  are  somewhat  downy  at  the  back,  with 
entire  margins.  From  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves  spring  umbels  of  numerous  fragrant 
flowers  on  pedicels  each  1^  inches  in  length. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  have  pink  petals 
folded  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  calyces 
appear  completely  inverted,  and,  having  green 
sepals  striped  with  purple,  give  the  flower 
a  somewhat  inconspicuous  appearance.  Li- 
naria  Cavanillesi,  with  its  Thyme-like  foliage 
and  its  neat  spreading  habit,  has  flowered  all 
the  sunnner,  and  is  certainly  a  most  attractive 
plant  where  it  can  spread  over  stones  and  show 
its  pretty  purplish  blue  flowers  with  their  deep 
yellow  throat.  Linum  salsaloides  somewhat 
resembles  Linum  monogynum,  but  the  petals  are 
rounder  in  shape  and  more  reflexed.  On  closer 
examination  it  will  also  be  found  that  tlie 
flowers  are  not  pure  white,  but  striped  with 
minute  purple  veins,  which  are  specially  notice- 
able  at   the  back.      The   foliage,  too,   is  more 


Sowing  Sweet  Peas  in  autumn. 

— Last  3  ear  a  correspondent  expressed 
surprise  at  some  Sweet  Peas  sown  late 
in  summer  with  a  view  to  securing 
bloom  in  autumn,  but  failing  to  flower 
at  that  season,  standing  the  winter 
and  producing  a  lot  of  flowers  in  early 
summer.  The  winter  was  mild  and  the 
situation  sheltered.  Some  time  ago  I 
was  told  by  a  florist  that  Sweet  Peas 
if  sown  in  autumn,  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  way  as  the  early  dwarf 
cooking  varieties,  will  stand  the  winter 
and  bloom  in  May  or  June.  I  have 
never  tried  it,  but  believe  they  would 
if  sown  in  a  warm,  sheltered  position 
and  light,  well  drained  soil,  and  pro- 
tected from  cold,  cutting  winds  in 
spring  by  means  of  small  evergreen 
branches.  Sweet  Peas  being  such 
favourites  where  cut  flowers  are  ii> 
demand,  it  would  pay  for  the  trouble 
involved  even  if  this  first  batch  were 
somewhat  dwarfer  and  not  quite  so 
■well  flowered  as  those  from  spring  sow- 
ings. Sparrows  would  have  to  be 
watched  for  at  this  season,  as  they  will 
devour  the  flowering  as  well  as  the  cooking  Peas. 
—J.  0. 

Hollyhocks. — Hollyhocks  are  too  much  used 
for  planting  at  the  back  of  shrubbery  and  hardy 
flower  borders  and  not  sufiiciently  for  furnishing 
i-eparate  beds.  Nothing,  however,  has  a  finer 
eS'ect  in  autumn  than  a  group  of  well-grown 
and  flowered  Hollyhocks  of  choice  varieties  in  an 
isolated  position  on  a  well-kept  lawn.  They 
show  themselves  to  the  best  advantage  in  a  large 
round  bed,  stout  green-painted  stakes  being  used 
to  keep  each  plant  erect.  The  weakly  Pea  stick- 
like supports  often  seen  are  quite  useless  for  tall, 
heavy  specimens  during  high  winds.  Few  now 
care  to  depend  on  named  varieties,  these  being  so 
hable  to  disease,  Vjut  nothing  finer  can  be  wished 
than  the  tine  strains  now  obtainable  from  seed. 
I  think  it  is  best  to  sow  in  a  cold  frame  in  early 
summer,  transplanting  when  fit  to  some  sheltered 
nook  where,  if  needful,  slight  protection  can  be 
given  in  winter.  Final  transplanting  can  then  be 
done  the  following  spring  and  grand  spikes 
secured  in  autumn.     Hollyhocks  are  not  the  best. 
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of  things  to  lift ;  therefore  plenty  of  room  should 
bo  allowed  at  the  first  pricking  out.  Few  things 
arc  grosser  feeders  ;  therefore  give  a  rich  larder, 
mulch  in  summer,  and  feed  with  li(iuid  manure.— 

NoitUK  11. 

LOBELIA   FULGENS  t,»rEEN   VICTORIA 

FROM  SEED. 
I  iiA\  K  grown  this  Lobelia  for  many  years, 
considering  it  one  of  the  very  best  border 
plants.  For  many  years  I  adopted  the  usual 
method  of  increasing  the  stock  by  division  in 
autumn  or  spring  with  more  or  less  satisfaction. 
I  must  confess,  however,  the  results  often  were 
not  so  good  as  I  wished.  I  observed  as  time 
went  on  the  stock  got  weaker.  When  the 
plants  bloomed  early  they  formed  a  lot  of  seed- 
pods,  altliough  I  never  have  been  successful  in 
ripening  the  seed.  This  I  attribute  to  the  want 
of  heat  at  the  ripening  time.  Some  tifteon 
to  twenty  years  ago  I  resolved  to  try  raising 
young  stock  from  seed.  Accordingly  I  obtained 
a  packet  of  seed.  This  I  sowed  in  February  in 
a  pan,  thoroughly  soaking  the  soil  before  sow- 
ing the  seed.  The  surface  must  be  smooth  and 
even,  as  the  seed  is  very  small.  When  sown, 
a  light  sprinkling  of  very  fine  soil  or  sand 
should  be  put  over  it  and  the  pan  placed  in  a 
close  frame.  When  the  plants  are  strong 
enough  they  are  pricked  off  into  boxes  3  inches 
to  4  inches  deep  in  good  holding  soil  or  on  a 
sheltered  border,  where  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  till  the  following  spring.  If  they  have 
made  good  progress,  they  will  be  good  strong 
plants  by  this  time.  I  prefer  the  box  sys- 
tem, as  in  this  way  the  plants  are  easily 
managed  when  very  small.  In  April  I  remove 
these  to  their  blooming  quarters,  planting  them 
thinly.  I  plant  amongst  them  Tufted  Pan- 
sies,  dwarf  white  Antirrhinums,  or  something 
that  comes  into  bloom  early  and  covers  the 
ground  ;  this  produces  an  effective  bed  over  a 
long  time.  The  plants  are  often  allowed  to 
winter  in  this  position.  When  the  beds  are 
wanted  the  clumps  are  removed  in  the  fall  and 
replanted  in  a  sheltered  position  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  In  the  following  spring  these  are 
divided  and  used  as  before.  I  sow  seed  every 
year  or  two  to  keep  up  the  stock,  and  in  this 
way  I  obtain  the  best  results.  When  grown 
thus  they  often  attain  a  height  of  5  feet  or 
<5  feet  and  bloom,  as  this  year,  well  into  the 
autumn.  John  Crook. 

Fonle  Ahbey. 


CARPET  PLANTS  FOR  SHRUB  BEDS. 

OcTLTiNo  beds  in  different  situations  in  the 
pleasure  grounds  already  partially  filled  with 
small  specimen  shrubs  or  coniferse  may  receive  at 
this  season  a  carpet  of  some  appropriate  plant 
where  portions  of  the  soil  are  at  present  bare. 
Take  Hollies,  for  instance.  1  have  seen  large 
beds  filled  with  small  specimens  of  the  gold  and 
silver  forms,  which  were  kept  by  careful  annual 
pruning  to  a  height  and  base  diameter  of  about 
4  feet,  and  although  very  nice  in  their  way,  it 
struck  me  the  effect  would  have  been  much  more 
pleasing  it  every  other  plant  were  removed  and 
the  spaces  filled  in  with  some  nicely  contrasting 
plant  as  Chionodoxa  sardensis,  C.  Tmolusi,  or 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Jluscaris.  If  a  green  car- 
pet is  considered  advisable  throughout  the  year, 
the  bulbs  could  be  planted  sparingly  and  the 
space  afterwards  filled  in  with  one  of  the  green 
Sedums.  If  it  is  considered  advisable  to  strengthen 
the  stock  of  Daffodils,  favourite  varieties  can  be 
planted  in  the  same  way  ;  indeed,  all  bulbs  look 
well  when  associated  with  different  forms  of  tree 
and  shrub  life.  I  think  the  wild  forms  never  show 
to  better  advantage  than  in  some  dell  in  a  wood 
that  has  been  partly  cleared  of  trees  and  under- 
growth, and  they  seem  to  flourish  exceedingly  in 


such  situations,  whether  the  growth  is  slight  and 
the  flowers  (juiet  in  their  beauty,  as  in  the  Dog's- 
tooth  Violet  and  the  Wood  Anemone,  or  vigorous 
in  foliage  and  massive  and  glowing  in  flower,  as 
in  the  old  double  Daffodil.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
necessary  to  confine  oneself  to  bulbs  or  to  very 
dwarf  things  for  the  purpose  under  consideration. 
Among  other  plants  that  I  have  used  with  ex- 
cellent results  are  Pinks  and  the  dwarfer  forms 
of  (Jeum,  Linaria,  and  Potentilla,  and  where  beds 
are  of  largo  size,  alternate  patches  of  Albino  Pink 
and  Geum  coccineum  may  be  tried.  The  last- 
named  should  be  in  every  collection  of  hardy 
plants  :  it  stands  a  long  time  alike  on  the  open 
border  and  in  water.  In  using  dwarf  plants, 
especially  in  considerable  numbers,  preference 
should  always  be  given  to  those  things  that  are 
pleasing  in  flower  as  well  as  foliage.  A  mass  of 
variegated  grass,  for  instance,  as  Dactylis 
glomerata,  is  not  to  be  compared  to  similar 
quantities  of  Pinks  or  Linaria  repens  Snowflake. 
If  it  is  decided  to  utilise  Tufted  Pansies — and 
where  they  do  well  there  are  no  better  carpet 
plants — partially  shaded  and  fairly  moist  situa- 
tions, with  rather  a  heavy  soil,  should  be  chosen, 
or,  given  seasons  like  that  of  1898,  they  will 
present  a  pitiable  appearance  before  the  summer 
is  over.  I  fear  on  light  soils  the  stock  is  likely 
to  run  very  short  another  season,  for  not  only 
were  hardly  any  cuttings  available,  but  old 
plants  are  very  weakly,  and  splitting  up  with 
any  hope  of  success  is  hardly  to  be  recommended 
until  growth  commences  in  spring. 

E.    BURBELL. 


NOTES   ON   PEAS. 

Of  Peas  I  find  none  to  beat  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
the  best  Pea  for  cropping  and  flavour.  It  lasts 
longer  in  bearing  and  retains  its  flavour  and 
sweetness  longer  than  any  other  that  ever  I  saw. 
I  have  grown  it  for  about  fourteen  years.  I  grow 
President  Garfield,  Satisfaction,  Magnum  Bonum, 
Perfection  IVIarrowfat,  Matchless,  Maincrop,  and 
Sutton's  Royal  Jubilee,  all  good  midseason  kinds. 
Latest  of  All  I  sow  about  the  middle  of  May  for 
the  latest  crop. — J.  Aixey,  Orton  Hall,  Tebay, 
Westmoreland. 

As  early  varieties  I  prefer  William  I.  Im- 
proved and  Chelsea  Gem  ;  midseason  sorts.  Critic, 
Autocrat,  Veitch's  Perfection,  and  Duke  of 
Albany  ;  late  sorts.  Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  a  variety  named  Downie's 
Amateur.  A  row  of  40  yards  long  sown  on 
June  24,  1897,  of  the  last  variety  kept  up  a  good 
supply  of  Peas  till  the  second  week  in  November. 
The  first  week  in  June  is  quite  late  enough  to  sow 
the  latest  Peas,  as  a  rule. — W.  Comfort,  Kyle- 
more  Castle,  Co.  Galway. 

I  consider  some  of  the  old  varieties  as  good 

as  any.  For  early  use  I  sow  William  I. ;  main- 
crop.  Telephone  and  Duke  of  Albany ;  late, 
Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer,  which  I  always  sow  in 
the  latter  end  of  May. — George  Clark,  ]Val<xil 
Gardens,  Lydbury  North,  Salop. 

I   have  found  that    Early    Giant,    May 

Queen,  Empress  of  India  and  William  Hurst  are 
good  early  Peas,  and  Stratagem,  Sutton's  Invin- 
cible, Maincrop,  Satisfaction,  and  Magnum  Bonum 
good  midseason  varieties.  Autocrat,  Veitch's 
Perfection  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  are  good  late  Peas 
of  delicious  flavour  and  heavy  croppers.  I  sow 
the  first  week  in  June  for  autumn  supply. — W.  T. 
MoHSitv,  Yate  House,  Glo'ster. 

The  best  early  Peas  are  Chelsea  Gem, 

William  Hurst :  midseason.  May  Queen,  Duke  of 
Albany,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Improved  Dr.  Mac- 
lean ;  late  autumn.  Autocrat,  and  Veitch's  Perfec- 
tion. I  find  the  best  time  to  sow  for  an  autumn 
supply  in  this  district  is  the  second  week  in 
June. — E.  Semper,  Scawby  Hall,  Scatrby,  Lincoln. 

May    Queen   is  a  grand  first  early  Pea. 

Defiance,  a  second  early,  is  a  fine  cropper  and  of 
grand  quality.  Sharpe's  Queen,  an  old  favourite, 
is  truly  a  grand  Pea.  Duke  of  Albany  still  holds 
its  own  as  the  best  main  crop.  Success  appears 
to  be  a  fine  cropping  Pea.  The  best  early  Pea  I 
have  grown  ia  May  Queen,  beating    the    well- 


known  American  Wonder  by  a  week.  Of  mid- 
season  varieties,  Duke  of  Albany  and  Sharpe's 
Queen  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  all  others. 
Veitch's  Perfection  and  Sutton's  Late  Queen,  sown 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  May  Queen,  sown 
from  .lune  1  to  1.5,  will  keep  up  a  supply  to  the  end 
of  October. — R.  (jkicok,  Glrnberrit:,  X.JJ. 

The  earliest  and  best  with  me  is  Exonian. 

It  is  a  splendid  cropper  and  of  excellent  quality. 
For  second  and  general  crop.  Senator  and 
Veitch's  Perfection  are  both  dwarf  and  good 
croppers  and  of  good  quality.  Of  tall  varieties, 
Dadds  Prolific  and  Goldlinder  are  both  excellent 
for  crop  and  quality.  For  late  crop  I  gather  seed 
of  the  early  varieties  of  the  same  season.  Nothing 
succeeds  better  with  me  than  Veitch's  First 
Early  sown  the  first  or  second  week  in  July. — 
John  D.  Nansoawen,  Whiteway,  Chndl'iiih,  Devon. 

The  best  early   Peas   which   I   grow   and 

which  I  always  find  satisfactory,  both  in  produce 
and  flavour,  are  Veitch's  Chelsea  Gem  and 
William  I.  ;  for  second  crop,  Daisy,  Duke  of 
Albany,  Dr.  Maclean,  and  Maclean's  Best  of  All. 
For  late  and  autumn  use  I  find  the  best  are 
British  Queen  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  For  autumn 
use  the  Peas  are  sown  about  the  middle  of  .June. 
If  later  here  they  get  ruined  with  mildew. — F. 
FoAKES,  The  Gardens,  Iwerne  Minster  House, 
Blandford. 

I  do  not  grow  a  large  numbor  of  varieties 

of  Peas,  but  the  undermentioned  I  find  do  very 
well  on  this  light  soil  :  Exonian,  Gradus,  Supreme, 
Duke  of  Albany,  Model,  Telegraph,  Danby  Strata- 
gem, Autocrat,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  sown  in  the 
order  given.  I  grow  other  sorts,  but  these  I  find 
give  the  best  results.  For  early  work  on  south 
borders  I  grow  Exonian,  which  always  does  well 
and  gives  satisfaction  at  the  table,  being  nice 
and  green  and  of  fair  quality  for  an  early  Pea. 
At  the  same  time  in  the  open  I  sow  Gradus  and 
Supreme,  which  come  in  well  after  Exonian.  For 
midseason  I  follow  on  with  Duke  of  Albany, 
Model,  Telegraph,  Danby  Stratagem,  Autocrat, 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  To  give  a  good  supply 
during  late  autumn  I  have  had  nothing  to  beat 
a  good  strain  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  When  plenty  of 
room  can  be  had,  taking  into  account  productive- 
ness and  good  quality,  I  sow  the  last  lot  in 
trenches  the  first  and  second  weeks  in  June. — H. 
FoLKE,  Gaddesden  Place,  Heme/  Hempstead, 
Herts. 

For  early  use  I  prefer  Exonian,  William  I. , 

Veitch's  Selected,  and  Chelsea  Gem  ;  midseason 
and  general  crops,  Maclean's  Wonderful,  Veitch's 
Perfection,  Advancer,  Sharpe's  Queen,  and  Dr. 
Maclean,  and  late  kinds,  Maclean's  Best  of  All, 
Veitch's  Chelsonian,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The 
last  named,  sown  about  May  31,  I  find  by  far  the 
best  for  the  latest  crop.  If  severe  frost  does  not 
come  I  can  gather  till  the  end  of  October. — J. 
Rainbow,  Houghton  Hall,  Torks. 

After  a  good  many  years  of  experience  in 

trying  a  number  of  kinds  of  Peas,  I  have  lately 
gone  more  in  for  Ne  Plus  Ultra  as  a  main  season 
Pea.  I  always  raise  a  batch  of  early  William  I. 
under  glass  at  the  end  of  February.  These  I  plant 
out  about  March  10.  At  the  same  time  I  sow  a 
lot  of  William  I.  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  when 
these  are  coming  up  I  sow  another  lot  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  and  so  on  with  Ne  Plus  Ultra  till  the 
beginning  of  June.  The  result  of  this  is  splendid 
Peas  that  have  never  been  found  fault  with,  and 
which  continue  to  yield  until  the  frost  comes.  — 
R.  McKeli.ar,  Abney  Hail,  Cheadie. 

I  consider  William  I.  still  the  best  first 

early  Pea.  Sutton's  Ringleader  sown  at  the  same 
time  comes  in  a  few  days  later,  and  is  a  useful 
first  early  variety.  Bountiful  sown  at  the  same 
time  is  about  a  week  or  ten  days  later,  and  is  a 
good  cropping  useful  variety.  I  usually  sow  my 
first  early  Peas  under  glass  about  the  middle  of 
January  and  transplant  in  March.  I  sow  out  of 
doors  about  the  middle  of  February.  For  mid- 
season  Peas  I  sow  the  first  week  in  April  and  the 
first  week  in  May.  Duke  of  Albany  is  a  useful 
Pea,  and  Sutton's  Peerless  and  Matchless  Mar- 
row Peas  are  all  excellent  for  midseason  use. 
Maincrop  is  a  good  second  early  Pea.    For  late 
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crop  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  section  are  the  best,  in- 
cluding British  Queen.  Autocrat  is  a  very  tine 
late  Pea  of  medium  height.  I  never  sow  dwarf 
Peas,  as  I  consider  3  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  quite 
dwarf  enough  for  a  good  crop  of  Peas.  Autocrat 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  or  Reading  Giant  I  always 
sow  on  June  18,  and  I  never  fail  to  get  a  good 
crop  as  late  as  Peas  can  be  had  in  October  and 
occasionally  November. — R.  Maker,  Yatlendon 
Court,  Neirhiiri/. 

The  varieties  I  grow  for  early  supplv  and 

which  have  given  general  satisfaction  are  Extra 
Early  for  the  first,  and 
Chelsea  Gem,  Earliest 
Marrow,  Early  Giant, 
and  Gladiator  to  follow 
on,  with  Veitch's  Per- 
fection, Duke  of  Albany, 
Exhibition  Marrow,  and 
Chelsonian,  which  I  con- 
sider one  of  the  very  best 
Peas  for  flavour  and  crop- 
ping combined  that  has 
ever  been  sent  out.  I 
have  given  up  growing 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  being 
convinced  after  repeated 
trials  that  Chelsonian  is 
far  the  better.  For  late 
crops.  Autocrat,  Late 
Queen,  Sturdy,  and 
Dwarf  Marrow  if  sown 
from  June  1  to  20  will 
give  a  fair  supply  till 
late  in  the  autumn.  — 
J.  BowEBMAN,  Hackivood 
Park,  BilMtiijfitoke. 

My   best  Pea  for 

earliest  use  out  of  many 
varieties  tried  is  May 
Queen.  Giant  was  ex- 
cellent with  splendid 
green  pods  and  very 
sweet  peas.  Dr.  Maclean 
is  still  my  best  to  fol- 
low. Sown  at  the  same 
time  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  it 
comes  in  in  nice  time  to 
be  over  for  the  later  va- 
riety to  follow.  Veitch's 
Perfeution  is  of  good  con- 
stitution and  always  does 
well.  Telephone  is  good, 
but  I  find  Jubilee  better, 
as  it  is  not  so  tall,  with 
splendid  peas  of  nice 
marrow  flavour.  Satis- 
faction will  become  a 
standing  variety,  being  a 
good  cropper  and  with 
a  fine  constitution.  Duke 
of  Albany  and  Sutton's 
Giant  are  both  good,  fol- 
lowed by  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 
Autocrat,  and  American 
Wonder  sown  the  first 
week  in  July  will  keep 
up  the  supply  till  late  in 
the  autumn. — S.  G.  HiL- 
LIEB,  Clyffe  Hall  Gardens. 

Early     Peas    are 

not    much    grown.       Of 
midf  eason  kinds.  Carter's 
Stratagem,  Veitch's  Per- 
fection,  and  Maclean's  Best  of   All   are  what   I 
usually  grow.     Sharpe's  Queen  and  Walker's  Per- 
petual Bearer  do  very  well  with  me  as  late  kinds. 
Iconsider  the  btst  time  to  sow  Peas  for  an  autumn 
supply  to  be  from  about  June  15  to  the  fir!-t  week 
in  .July. — T.   Crawfokd,   Bosalinn,   St.   Marliits, 
Cornwall. 

The  best    Peas  here    for    cropping    and 

flavour  are  Autocrat,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Veitch's 
Perfection,  Dr.  Maclean  and  Exonian.  The  best 
early  Pea  here  is  Exonian  ;  the  best  mid- 
season  kinds,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Veitch's  Perfec- 
tion and  Autocrat.      The  best  kinds  to  yield    a 

,  supply  into  the  late  autumn  are  Autocrat  and  Dr. 


Maclean.  As  a  rule  I  sow  in  succession  from 
January  to  .June  26. — A.  Black,  Carton,  May- 
nooth,  Co.  Kildare. 

Taking  cropping  and  flavour  into  con- 
sideration, I  find  the  Peas  that  do  best  here  are 
Dr.  Maclean,  JJair's  Dwarf  Mammoth,  Exonian, 
Abbot  of  Bardney,  Stratagem,  Veitch's  Perfec- 
tion, Duchess,  Veitch's  Maincrop  and  Autocrat. 
For  a  number  of  years  I  have  grown  Veitch's 
Selected  Early  Pea  for  first  crop,  generally  sowing 
it  in  .January  or  February  as  weather  permits. 
Gradus   makes   a   good   succession,    followed    by 


Vilis  amuiensis.     (See  p.  4ij.) 

Dr.  Maclean,  Exonian,  Abbot  of  Bardney  and 
Hairs  Mammoth.  The  best  midseason  Peas  here 
I  find  are  Veitch's  Perfection,  Autocrat,  Veitch's 
Maincrop  and  Duchess.  I  generally  sow  in  the 
first  fortnight  of  June  for  the  last  crop,  the  varie- 
ties used  being  British  Queen,  Autocrat  and  Ne 
Plus  Ultra. — J.  Gemmell,  Ladykirh  Oardens, 
Berwirh,  X.B. 

The  best  Pea  for  this  garden  I  consider  is 

Duke  of  Albany.  It  is  prolific,  handsome,  and 
has  a  very  rich  flavour.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say  anything  about  new  Pea=,  as  I  have  not  tried 
any  this  season.  I  depend  on  about  four  varie- 
ties, which  I  know  to  be  good.     My  earliest  is 


Chelsea  Gem,  quickly  followed  by  William  I.,  and 
for  midseason  I  find  Duke  of  Albany  and  a  selected 
strain  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  do  well  year  after  year. 
To  follow  Ne  Plus  Ultra  I  sow  William  I.  again.  I 
UFually  getgood  results  from  this  sown  at  the  end 
of  July.  I  also  grow  Autocrat  for  a  late  crop. 
This  is  sown  about  the  middle  of  July.— H.  J. 
Harvey,  Framplon  Court  Gardens,  Dorchester. 

The    varieties   I  consider    best    for    the 

locality  amongst  the  earlies  are  Veitch's  Early 
Selected  and  Ringleader,  to  be  followed  by 
William  I.  and  Exonian.  Veitch's  Earliest 
Marrow  is  an  excellent  Pea,  and  Laxton's  Gradus 
cannot  be  too  largely  grown  on  account  of  its  fine 
Marrowfat  qualities  combined  with  earliness.  My 
best  varieties,  taking  into  consideration  cropping 
and  table  qualities,  are  Duke  of  Albany  and  Veitch's 
Maincrop,  which  if  sown  at  intervals  give  a  good 
supply  until  the  end  of  the  summer.  With  these 
might  be  mentioned  Autocrat  and  Stourbridge 
Marrow. — Tnos.  Bennett,  Sharington  Hall. 

•  The  best  earlies  are  William  I.  and  Day's 

Early  Sunrise.  The  latter  is  a  heavy  cropper, 
producing  large,  well-filled  pods  and  F'eas  of  fine 
flavour  ;  the  best  midseason.  Telephone,  Duchess, 
and  Duke  of  Albany.  The  firet-named  is  much 
in  request  and  extensively  grown.  Of  late  varie- 
ties, Ne  Plus  Ultra,  British  Queen,  Champion  of 
England,  and  Emperor  of  the  Marrows  are  the 
best.  The  above  four  varieties,  if  sown  from 
May  5  to  May  IS,  will  afford  a  regular  supply  of 
useful  Peas  well  through  autumn.  A  sowing  of 
an  early  sort  made  during  the  first  week  of  June 
will  give  asupply  till  the  late  autumn.— S.  Laird, 
Kinnavrd  Castle,  Brechin,  N.B. 

- — ■  In  reference  to  Pea  growing,  I  have  now 
had  forty-five  years'  experience  in  the  Sherborne 
Castle  Gardens,  and  have  devoted  a  deal  of  time 
to  the  trials  of  new  Peas  as  they  were  sent 
out.  Some  turned  out  to  be  an  improvement  on 
older  varieties,  some  were  not.  I  think  the  very 
best  that  has  come  under  my  notice  as  an  early 
variety  is  Exonian,  and  that  will  be  my  early  Pea 
for  the  future.  It  is  a  wrinkled  variety,  fairly 
sweet,  and  a  good  cropper.  I  sow  it  at  intervals 
of  ten  days  from  about  the  middle  of  February 
up  to  the  end  of  March.  Then  I  commence  with 
Chelsonian,  which  is  also  a  good  cropper,  very 
sweet,  and,  what  is  still  better,  it  soon  fills  the 
dish.  It  has  a  good  hardy  constitution,  and  suits 
our  soil  well.  From  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
end  of  June  I  sow  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  which  will  take 
a  lot  of  beating.     Were  I  confined  to  one  sort  for 

the  season  [  should  select  Chelsonian.     It  is  not 

like  a  good  many  of  our  new  varieties— all  out- 
side show  and  nothing  inside,  but  a  good  all 
round  Pea.— W.  G.  Pragnell,  Castle  Gardens, 
i^heibo'  ne, 

I  have  tritd  a  lot  of  different  sorts    of 

Peas,  but  the  best  early  is  William  I.  For  mid- 
season.  Empress  of  India,  Magnum  Bonum, 
Eureka,  and  Autocrat  are  all  good  reliable  sorts. 
For  late  work  nothing  beats  Ne  Plus  Ultra.— 
W.  A.  Miller,  Cnderlcy,  Kirl.hy  Lonsdale. 

■ I  consider  Duke  of  Albany  the  best   Pea 

grown  at  the  prei-ent  time.  It  has  been  grown  in 
these  gardens,  to  my  knowledge,  for  the  last 
nine  years  and  in  the  worst  of  seasons  it  always 
holds  its  own.  For  first  earlies  I  like  Veitch's 
Earliest  Marrow,  William  Hurst,  William  I. ,  and 
American  Wonder.  I  always  think  it  is  best  to 
grow  several  early  varieties,  as  in  some  seasons 
some  varieties  will  do  much  better  than  others. 
The  best  midseason  varieties  are  Duke  of  Albany, 
Maincrop,  Gladiator,  and  Veitch's  Autocrat.  Of 
course,  some  do  much  better  in  some  seasons  than 
others,  but  I  think  the  above  are  all  good  sorts 
both  for  cropping  and  flavour.  For  a  supply  in 
late  autumn  I  think  Autocrat,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and 
Sturdy  are  good  varieties.  Of  course,  in  a  very 
hot,  dry  season  we  cannot  expect  Peas  to  do  well. 
Some  kinds  of  Peas  do  well  on  some  ground  where 
other  kinds  would  not  do  at  all.  The  thing  is 
to  find  the  kinds  of  Peas  that  suit  your  ground. 
I  always  sow  my  Peas  for  autumn  supply  about 
the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  There 
are  large  quantities  of  Peas  grown  in  this  district 
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in  tlie  fields,  and  the  variety  which  is  a  favourite 
witli  one  and  all   is  Prince  of  Wale?.  — \Vn.i,iA.M 

UoNWAV,  AhlieHii/  Ha'l,  Stoiirporl. 


Destroyers. 


GARDEN  FRIENDS  AND  FOES. 
Altuoi'OH  quite  sure  of  my  statement  when 
writing  of  the  partiality  of  bee.s  for  ripe  fruit, 
I  am  nuK-h  ol)lij;od  to  those  readers  who  have 
cormliorated  the  s.ime,  and  in  answer  to  one 
who  irxpiires  as  to  whether  this  season  is  ex- 
Cdptional  in  tlie  matter,  can  state  that  it  has 
come  under  my  notice  more  or  less  for  at  least 
trtenty-tivo  years.  I  remember  an  old  gar- 
dener, famous  for  his  outdoor  Peaches  and 
I'lums,  first  calling  my  attention  to  it.  It 
happened  in  tliis  instance  that  some  hives  were 
placed  on  the  other  side  of  a  Plum  wall,  and 
careful  watching  showed  the  insects  dropping 
over  the  top  and  straightway  tackling  the  fruit. 
So  far  as  the  insect  and  animal  life  generally 
associated  with  gardens  is  concerned,  I  think 
the  gardener  who  has  made  a  study  of  his  busi- 
ness is  fairly  well  acijuainted  witli  their  ways 
and  habits.  ( )ur  enemies  alike  in  variety  and 
numbers  are  much  more  numerous  than  our 
friends.  Constant  watchfulness,  the  deter- 
mination to  be  first  in  the  field,  acting  on  the 
principle  that  "prevention  is  better  than  cure," 
is  the  first  consideration,  and  this,  as  noted 
above,  involves  a  knowledge  of  tlie  habits  of 
the  enemy  as  well  as  the  time  and  mode  of 
attack — facts  sutMcient  to  show  that  a  good  and 
successful  gardener  is  of  necessity  a  keen 
observer  of  all  things  around  him  both  in  the 
plant  and  animal  kingdom,  and  those  of  us  who 
may  be  a  bit  slack  in  this  direction  have  it 
forced  upon  us  by  circumstances.  It  took,  for 
instance,  a  couple  of  seasons  to  make  me  under- 
stand that  the  tapping  of  three-parts  grown, 
green,  uninviting-looking  Cornish  Gillitlower 
Apples  by  blackbirds  was  a  premeditated  act  ; 
but  so  it  was,  and  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years  I  have  enclosed  the  tree,  a  large  bush, 
with  netting  quite  early  in  the  season,  and  it 
has  to  be  enclosed,  too,  with  scrupulous  care, 
for  if  a  small  hole  is  left  the  birds  will  find 
their  way  inside.  In  places  where  rats  are 
occasionally  troublesome,  now  that  outdoor 
food  is  getting  scarce,  it  will  be  well  to  examine 
carefully  all  outside  portions  of  vineries  with 
the  view  to  prevent  ingress.  (I  was  caught 
napping  last  year,  and  had  nearly  twenty  good 
bunches  spoiled  in  the  one  night.)  Any  holes 
must  be  stopped  with  material  the  rats  are  not 
likely  to  scratch  out,  and  if  it  is  found  necessary 
to  leave  a  little  air  on  front  sashes,  some  per- 
forated material  must  be  fastened  to  the  frames 
for  the  time  being  that  will  at  once  admit  the 
air  and  keep  out  the  enemy. 

In  no  case  does  the  anticipation  of  attack  by 
an  early  crippling  of  the  foe  need  more  careful 
watching  than  with  earwigs  and  red  spider.  I 
was  called  in  to  see  some  Gooseberry  bushes  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  year  that  were 
reported  dying,  and  that  certainly  appeired  in 
a  sorry  plight.  The  cause  was  not  far  to  seek  ; 
all  the  wood,  with  the  tiny  pair  of  leaves  and 
the  bud  just  emerging,  was  alive  with  red 
spider,  that  had  already  reduced  the  leaves 
to  a  state  of  semi-transparency.  With  the 
cause  discovered,  the  remedy  was  soon  pro- 
vided. Instructions  were  given  to  mi.x  certain 
quantities  of  soft  soap  and  parafiin  in  hot  water 
and  apply  the  same  in  the  proportion  of  a  little 
over  a  wineglas^ful  to  three  gallons  of  water,  to 
wet  thoroughly  every  jjortion  of  the  wood,  and 
to  return  to  the  attack  a  second  and  a  third 
time.     It   is   almost   needless   to  say  that  the 


remedy  was  efl'ectual,  and  the  young  foliage 
soon  grew  away  clean  and  healthy.  At  this 
season  of  the  year,  when  cleaning  h.-is  already 
commenced  in  fruit  houses  and  will  be  con- 
tinued now  until  the  last  of  the  (irapes  are  cut, 
the  .same  thoroughness  should  characterise  the 
proceedings.  Gardeners  who  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  succeed  to  places  that  have  been  aban- 
doned to  the  tender  mercies  of  some  insect  it 
is  dillicult  to  dislodge,  as  bug  inside  and  Ameri- 
can l)li^ht  out,  are  well  aware  of  this.  Clean- 
ing will  specially  need  attention  inside  after  the 
hot,  dry  summer  in  the  case  of  thrips  and  red 
spider,  which  have  been  very  numerous  and 
committed  great  havoc  at  the  time  of  the  ripen- 
ing of  fruit,  when  syringing  was  no  longer  prac- 
ticable. E.   BuitRELL. 


Societies  and   Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

NOVEMBKR   22. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  there  were  comparatively 
few  exhibits  before  the  various  committees,  the 
principal  flowers  shown  being  Chrysanthemums  in 
their  varied  forms,  with  some  good  varieties  of 
( )rchid3. 

Orcliid  Committee. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following — 

Cal.\ntue  LAiiRosiOR. — A  hybrid  raised  at  Bur- 
ford  Lodge.  The  parentage  is  unrecorded.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  individual  size  of  the  flowers 
as  well  as  the  unique  colouring.  The  sepals  are 
almost  white,  the  large  lip  white,  slightly  suffused 
with  rose,  with  some  yellow  on  the  disc.  The 
plant  carried  a  raceme  upwards  of  3  feet  long, 
which  bore  quite  tWD  dozen  Howers.  It  i^  a  dis- 
tinct and  desirable  variety.  From  Sir  T.  Law- 
rence, Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Cvi'Bii'EDiUM  ARoo-MoRCiAN.i:. — A  secondary 
hybrid  derived  from  the  parents  indicated  in 
the  name.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  white,  suffused 
with  green  in  the  centre,  and  is  veined  from  the 
base  upwards  with  dark  green  lines.  There  are 
a  few  brown  spots  at  the  base.  The  petals  have 
the  drooping  characteristics  of  'J.  Morgans,  pale 
green  at  the  base,  suffused  with  rose-purple  at 
the  apex.  The  whole  is  thickly  covered  with 
large  dark  brown  spots,  with  numerous  purple 
hairs  on  the  margin.  The  lip  is  brown-purple, 
shading  to  green.     From  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Dendrobium  KORjiosuM  Lowi.— a  hybrid  de 
rived  from  the  two  species  indicated  in  the  name. 
The  sepals  are  white,  suffused  with  a  peculiar 
buff  shade  of  colour,  the  lip  white  in  front,  shad- 
ing to  yellow  on  the  side  lobes.  Through  the 
centre  it  has  a  suffusion  of  rich  orange,  and  on 
either  side,  lines  of  the  same  colour.  It  has  the 
intermediate  characteristics  of  the  two  specie?. 

Mr.  .1.  Bradshaw,  The  Grange,  Southgate,  sent 
a  choice  group.  The  most  prominent  feature  was 
a  finely-grown  plant  of  Cymbidium  Winnianum 
(giganteum  X  eburneum)  with  nine  spikes  of 
flower.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  creamy  white 
with  a  slight  brown  suffusion  at  the  base,  the  lip 
creamy  white  with  some  yellow  in  the  centre, 
and  thickly  covered  with  dark  reddish  brown 
spots.  A  grand  dark  form  of  C.  Tracyanum  with 
twelve  flowers  was  also  included.  Several  finely- 
flowered  plants  of  Oncidium  varicosum,  a  grand 
plant  of  0.  tigrinum,  several  dark  forms  of 
Cattleya  labiata,  a  pretty  form  of  C.  maxima  with 
six  flowers,  and  two  pretty  forms  of  C.  Mantini 
(Bowringiana  X  Dowiana)  were  aho  shown.  In 
Lielio-tJattleya  Apollonia  the  sepals  and  patals 
are  pale  rose,  mottled  with  white,  the  front  lobe 
of  the  lip  rich  velvety  crimson  margined  with 
white,  the  side  lobes  rose,  lined  with  yellow  and 
suffused  with  brown  at  the  base.  The  plant  ex- 
hibited carried  a  raceme  of  five  flowers.  Several 
finely-flowered  plants  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora 
were  also  included.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded.      Mr.    H.    T.     Simonds,     Woodthorp, 


Beekenham,  sent  a  choice  and  interesting  group, 
consisting  of  finely  flowered  Oncidium  varicosum, 
0.  tigrinum,  O.  Forbeai,  O.  i)rietextum,  and 
Cymbidium  Tracyanum  with  an  eight-flowered 
raceme.  Several  finely  flowered  Odontoglos- 
sum  grande,  good  forms  of  0.  crispum,  a 
pretty  spotted  form  of  ().  Andersonianum,  So- 
phronitis grandiflora,  l^yeaste  Skinneri,  an! 
Masdevallias  were  well  represented.  (Jood 
forms  of  Cattleya  labiata  and  numerous  hy- 
brid ('ypripcdiums  were  also  included.  A 
grandly  llowered  plant  of  Angra»cum  Leonis 
with  eight  flowers  was  most  attractive. 
Mr.  H.  Holah,  St.  Mary's  Nursery,  Richmond, 
sent  a  pale  form  of  Lycaste  Skinneri.  Messr.i. 
•J.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent  Oncidium  pictorale, 
resembling  the  natural  hybrid,  0.  privstans.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  brown  barred  and  mottled 
with  brown,  the  broad  lip  yellow  with  orominent, 
raised,  dark  brown  spots  on  the  disc.  Sir  William 
Marriott  sent  a  pale  form  of  L;elio-Cattleya  Clonia 
(C.  gigas  X  L.  C.  elegans).  Sir  T.  Lawrence 
sent  a  hybrid  Cypripedium  of  the  C.  bellatulum 
section,  in  the  way  of  C.  Chapmani,  with  two 
flowers,  and  a  remarkably  line  plant  of  Calantho 
Bryan,  the  bulb  being  8  inches  in  circumference, 
the  plant  carrying  a  raceme  nearly  4  feet  long, 
covered  with  its  white  and  dark  purple  flowers. 
In  Cirrhopetalum  appendiculatumthe  upper  sepal 
is  pale  green  lined  with  purple,  the  outer  edges 
and  apex  covered  with  rich  purple  hairs.  The 
lower  sepals  are  each  G  inches  long,  the  exterior 
pale  green  mottled  with  purple ;  the  interior, 
which  is  only  visible  at  the  base,  rich  purple. 
The  petals  are  pale  green  with  a  line  of  purple. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poi'  sent  cut  racemes  of  a 
remarkably  dark  form  of  Oncidium  tigrinum  and 
a  fine  variety  of  the  lovely  Aerides  Lawrence:i-,  the 
flowers  well  developed  and  fine  in  colour. 

Floral  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to — 

El'Il'UYLLUM  TRUNCATUJI  PRINCESS,  of  which 
two  plants  were  shown.  The  heads  of  growth 
were  not  especially  large,  but  more  erect  than  is 
usual  with  varieties  of  E.  truncatum.  The  blos- 
soms, which  were  of  medium  size  and  good  form, 
are  of  a  satiny  white,  shaded  with  soft  salmony 
blush.  From  Mr.  William  Bull,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea. 

The  following  received  the  award  of  merit  — 

CuRYSANTiiEMfM  Mrs.  Barklkv. — A  .Japanese 
kind  with  very  broad  and  stout  florets  broadly 
overlapping  each  other,  and  forming  .a  very  strik- 
ing and  distinct  bloom.  From  Lady  Byron, 
Thrumpton  Hall,  Derby  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Weeks). 

Chrysa.ntiiemi'm  Chatswortii.  —  A  distinct 
flower,  the  rather  short  florets  spreiding  out  and 
forming  a  good-sized  bloom  that  is  very  full  to 
the  centre.  The  colour  is  white  and  deep  rosy 
lilac.  This  variety  was  shown  by  Messrs.  C.mnell 
and  Sons,  Swanley,  Mr.  Wells,  Reigate,  and  Mr. 
Godfrey,  Exmouth. 

ClIRVSANTHE.MrM    GoLDEN    ShoWER. — A  CUrioUS 

development  in  so-called  decorative  kinds,  the 
gold  and  chestnut  florets  drooping  to  somi 
length,  and  singularly  fine  and  threadlike  in 
texture.  From  Mi.  J.  H.  Witty,  Nunhead  Ceme- 
tery. 

Chrysanthemum  Beaity  of  Sholino. — A  fine 
showy  kind  of  a  deep  bronzy  hue.  From  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  Reigate. 

CnRYSANTiiEMr.M  Earlswood  Beauty. — This 
is  a  single  kind,  with  large  spreading  florets  of  a 
creamy  white.     From  Mr.  Wells. 

CiiRYSANTHKMUM  Daisv  Brett. — Also  a  single, 
the  floweis  pure  white.  From  Mr.  W.  Wells, 
Reigate. 

The  most  noticeable  group  upon  this  occasion 
was  the  magnificent  arrangemant  of  blooms  set 
UD  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex. 
Not  only  were  the  blooms  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence— certainly  none  so  good  have  been  seen  at 
the  Drill  Hall  this  season — but  the  staging  and 
general  arrangement  elicited  the  greatest  praise. 
There  was  no  formal  arrangemcat  of  the  blooms, 
and  thus  a  grand  effect  was  secured.     Many  kinds 
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were  arranged  in  baskets,  with  trails  of  Smilax 
and  an  occasional  bit  of  Bracken  most  tastefully 
inserted  here  and  there.  In  the  baskets  were 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Carter,  with  thread-like  florets  ;  King 
of  Plumes,  rich  deep  golden,  and  such  singles 
as  Eucharis  and  others,  spreading  out  in  most 
artistic  fashion.  Small  vases  were  filled  with 
Framfield  Pink  and  the  rich  yellow  Clinton  Chal- 
font,  while  none  showed  to  better  advantage  thus 
than  the  late  bronze  Tuxedo — a  very  fine 
shade,  even  now  none  too  plentiful.  Massive 
vases  of  Oriental  pattern  were  filled  with 
grand  blooms  of  Mrs.  Hermann  Kloss,  a  rich 
bronze  and  chestnut  shade  ;  and  Richard  Bean, 
a  fine  crimson,  while  at  either  end  tall  standard 
vases,  the  latter  alone  nearly  4  feet  high,  con- 
tained splendid  blooms  of  Western  King,  very 
pure  and  superbly  finished.  These,  save  for  a  few 
twigs  of  bracken,  were  alone  in  these,  and  over  all 
had  a  really  fine  eft'ect.  The  great  attraction  was 
some  six  dozen  magnificent  blooms  of  Mme.  Car- 
not,  faultless  in  form  and  finish.  These  were 
staged  in  the  usual  stands  at  intervals  in  dozens 
round  the  group,  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
all.  Equally  good  were  some  of  G.  J.  Warren, 
the  yellow  sport  from  the  last  named,  the  same 
high  finish  pervading  all.  Beyond  the  grouping 
and  arranging  of  the  blooms,  which  were  artisti- 
cally carried  out,  but  few  plants  were  employed, 
a  few  light  Palms,  chiefly  Cocos,  and  small 
Crotons  and  Carexes  being  the  only  things  inter- 
mingling with  the  blooms.  This  highly  artistic 
arrangement  was  deservedly  awarded  the  society's 
small  gold  medal.  A  very  fine  mixed  arrange- 
ment came  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  pro- 
minent in  which  were  some  forty  diff'erent  kinds 
of  DracEena  of  a  useful  size  and  well  grown.  Some 
of  the  most  distinct  were  Sanderi,  Jamesi,  dark 
metallic  red,  very  compact ;  Frederici,  Trium- 
phans,  Orton,  Renardiv,  a  handsome  kind  with 
broad  foliage  ;  Mme.  Heine,  dark  green  margined 
white,  very  distinct ;  and  Lord  Wolseley,  a  more 
erect-leaved  kind  and  very  showy.  A  pleasing  lot 
of  the  newer  Aspleniums  included  A.  Mayi,  A. 
Baptisti,  A.  ornatum,  A.  divergens,  A.  apicidens, 
A.  Villardi,  very  distinct  and  dwarf,  and  A.  V. 
facile.  A  nice  lot  of  Bouvardias  in  flower  in- 
cluded President  Cleveland,  Priory  Beauty, 
Hogarth  il.-pl.,  Alfred  Neuner,  Vreelandi,  &c. 
In  another  position  a  group  of  the  varying  forms 
of  Davallia  fijiensis  was  noted,  some  half-dozen  of 
these  together  showing  well  their  distinctive 
characters.  Fine  flowering  examples  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  were  very  bright,  and  arranged 
amid  Adiantum  Farleyense  and  other  choice  sub- 
jects were  very  eflective  (silver-gilt  Banksian 
medal).  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood,  Redhill, 
staged  a  capital  lot  of  Chrysanthemums  in  all  the 
sections,  very  fine  being  John  Pockett  (crimson), 
Surpasse  Amiral,  Chatsworth,  Mrs.  White  Pop- 
ham  (a  variety  that  has  received  honours  in  every 
direction  this  season).  Pride  of  Ryecroft,  Le  Grand 
Dragon  (fine  yellow).  Lady  Hanham,  President 
Beyan,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Nellie  Pockett,  a  fine 
white  incurved  Japanese,  and  Mrs.  C.  Brown, 
pure  white,  said  to  be  a  good  market  variety, 
though  this  is  scarcely  indicated  in  the  form  the 
petal  has  taken  (silver  Banksian  medal).  From 
Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood,  Woodhatch,  Reigate  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Salter)  came  a  very  fine  lot  of  blooms, 
clean  and  fresh-Iooking.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant were  Mme.  Carnot,  Miss  Elsie  Teich- 
mann  (creamy  yellow),  M.  Chenon  de  Leche, 
Golden  Gate,  Australie,  John  Pockett,  Lady 
Ridgway,  Mary  Molyneux  (a  fine  pink),  Mme. 
A.  Rousseau,  Mme.  Rozain  (blush),  Nellie 
Pockett,  Chas.  Davis,  Viviand  Morel,  very  fine, 
and  C.  B.  Haywood,  a  beautiful  white,  being 
among  the  finest  of  those  staged  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  A  capital  lot  of  Chrysanthemums,  em- 
bracing several  sections  of  the  flower,  came  from 
the  Dowager  Lady  Freake,Fulwell  Park,  Twicken- 
ham (gardener,  Mr.  A.  H.  Rickwood).  In  this 
lot  several  good  Anemone  kinds  were  noted 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  An  exceptionally  fine 
lot  of  incurved  blooms  was  sent  from  Twyford  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Flight,  Cornstiles  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Neville).     This  exhibit  included  some  four  dozen 


blooms  of  the  finest  description,  many  of  them 
faultless  both  in  form  and  finish.  Of  this  number 
is  Ma  Perfection,  a  really  splendid  white ;  Globe 
d'Or,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Major  Bonafi'on,  Topaz  Orien- 
tale,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mile.  Lucie  Faure  and 
Robert  Petfield  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  likewise 
contributed  a  fine  display  of  these  popular 
flowers,  large  vases  of  decorative  kinds  being  more 
noticeable  here  than  elsewhere.  Of  these  note 
should  be  made  of  Miss  Harvey,  a  capital  white 
and  very  pure ;  Alice  Carter,  Mrs.  J.  Carter, 
Pride  of  Ryecroft,  Mrs.  Filkins,  Earlswood 
Beauty,  Surpasse  Amiral,  Australie,  Chatsworth, 
Autumn  Glory,  Mile.  Lucie  Faure,  and  others 
(silver  Flora  medal).  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Ex- 
mouth,  Devon,  had  a  good  display  of  mostly  Japan- 
ese kinds.  Lord  Coleridge,  yellow  ;  King  of  Bus's, 
Jliss  L.  D.  Barry,  white;  Louis  Dalle,  a  splendid 
bronze ;  Rudd's  Red,  M.  Fatzer,  golden-yellow, 
very  fine ;  Georgina  Pitcher,  good  yellow  ;  Or- 
ph(5e,  a  Japanese  Anemone,  creamy  white  ;  Grand 
Mogul,  &c.,  being  among  the  better  blooms.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Garnier,  Rookesbury  Park,  Fareham  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  N.  Molyneux),  had  a  few  blooms  of 
Earl  Crawford,  lilac-blush  and  purple  ;  Nellie  S. 
Threlfall,  white  incurved  ;  and  Golden  Gem,  an 
incurved  of  fine  colour,  but  lacking  size.  Lady 
Byron,  Thrumpton  Hall,  Derby  (gardener,  Mr. 
H.  Weeks),  had  a  fine  assortment  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, in  which  the  pink  and  lilac  shades  pre- 
dominated. Very  good  were  Mrs.  Cursham, 
softest  lilac  ;  Henry  Weeks,  crimson  and  gold  ; 
Mrs.  Coombes,  lilac-pink  ;  Miss  Maud  Douglas, 
rose-lilac  ;  Little  Neil,  white  ;  Edith  Dashwood, 
blush ;  and  Annie  Prevost,  rose-amaranth.  Messrs. 
T.  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  had  a  large 
half-circular  group  of  Poinsettias,  margined 
with  small  plants  of  Eurya  latifolia  foliis-varie- 
gatis.  The  Poinsettias  were  a  highly  creditable 
lot  of  plants,  singularly  uniform  in  the 
size  and  colour  of  the  substantial  and  bril- 
liant bracts.  The  foliage,  too,  was  in  every 
«ay  excellent,  and  retained  to  quite  a  low 
level  on  the  plants  (silver  Flora  medal). 
A  basket  of  plants  in  flower  of  Ornithogalum 
lacteum  was  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bur- 
ford  Lodge,  Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  Baio).  This 
is  a  useful  species  requiring  only  the  ordinary 
greenhouse  treatment  to  grow  the  plants  success- 
fully. The  heads  of  blossoms  are  arranged  in  a 
way  similar  to  those  of  0.  pyramidale,  but  with 
larger  individual  pure  white  flowers.  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  had 
three  of  the  hybrid  Begonias,  the  result  of  cross- 
ing the  tuberous  kinds  with  B.  socotrana,  B. 
Myra,  B  Ensign,  and  B.  Winter  Cheer  resulting 
therefrom  ;  the  last  is  a  semi-double  and  perhaps 
the  most  showy  of  this  class  at  the  present  time. 
A  very  strange  development  in  the  single  Chry- 
santhemum came  from  Mr.  Witty,  Nunhead, 
the  florets  drooping  to  a  length  of  0  inches,  of 
which  the  tubular  portion  is  fully  4  inches  long 
and  very  fine,  the  more  strap  like  end  extended 
and  terminating  in  a  twice  or  thrice  folded  curve, 
thus  rendering  it  a  great  curiosity.  Begonia 
venosa,  from  Brazil,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Christy.  It  is  one  of  the  woolly-leaved  species, 
producing  spikes  of  small  white  flowers.  A 
strange  characteristic  of  the  kind  is  the  skeleton- 
ised sheaths  that  clothe  the  stem  and  from  which 
the  leaves  emerge.  The  species  is  frequently 
imported  with  collected  Orchids,  seedlings  quickly 
appearing  when  the  plants  are  placed  in  warmth. 

Fruit  Committee. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

Applk  Ballinmora  Pippin. — A  very  nice  look- 
ing dessert  Apple,  above  medium  size,  and 
with  a  pleasant  flavour.  It  is  a  somewhat 
conical  fruit,  with  depressed  eye  and  almost 
entirely  covered  with  crimson,  flesh  white  and 
firm.  This  should  keep  well  and  will  be  a  favourite 
market  fruit  for  its  shape  and  splendid  colour. 
From  the  Messrs.  Hartland  and  Sons,  The  Lough 
Nurseries,  Cork. 

Messrs.  Hartland  also  staged  another  new 
Apple  named  Ahern  Beauty.    This  was  conical 


and  of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  not  unlike  Crimson 
Queening,  but  of  no  special  quality.  Mr.  A. 
Ward,  The  Gardens,  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Hereford, 
sent  a  very  pretty  seedling  Apple  named  Lady 
Emily,  beautifully  coloured  and  evidently  a  good 
keeper,  but  not  at  its  best.  This  will  be  sent 
again  in  better  condition.  Mr.  Williams,  Lower 
Eaton  Gardens,  Hereford,  sent  a  new  Apple  Sir 
Joseph,  a  very  nice  fruit,  but  the  committee  did 
not  think  it  any  improvement  upon  older  well- 
known  kinds.  Mr.  .J.  C.  Tallack,  Livermere 
Park  Gardens,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  sent  a  new 
Apple.  In  appearance  it  is  not  unlike  King  of  the 
Pippins,  but  quite  different  in  the  flesh,  being  a 
softer  and  richer  fruit.  The  fruits  sent  were  past 
their  best  and  the  committee  desired  it  to  be  sent 
again  earlier  in  the  season.  A  seedling  Apple 
came  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Clark,  Manor  House,  Bin- 
brook,  Market  Rasen.  This  was  doubtless  the 
Curltail,  an  old  variety,  and  one  of  second-rate 
quality.  Another  Apple,  a  supposed  seedling, 
not  unlike  Lemon  Pippin,  but  of  very  poor 
quality,  came  from  Mr.  G.  Rawlins,  Whitebrook, 
Monmouth.  Some  excellent  Onions  of  a  new 
variety  called  Ne  Plus  Ultra  were  sent  by  Mr. 
L.  J.  Dunbar,  The  Heath  Park  Nurseries,  Hemel 
Hempstead.  We  have  seen  larger  bulbs,  but 
none  of  better  shape  and  finish.  Though  some- 
what like  Ailsa  Craig  in  shape,  this  variety  is 
stated  to  be  a  much  longer  keeper.  The  com- 
mittee desired  that  the  bulbs  be  sent  to  Chiswick 
till  next  April  to  test  their  keeping  properties. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

The  floral  committee  of  this  society  held  a  meet- 
ing on  Monday  last  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster,  when  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Harman  Payne.  The  attendance  of  members  was 
slightly  under  the  average,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
very  bad  state  of  the  weather,  but  the  exhibits 
were  in  general  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

The  leading  contributions  came  from  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  Mr.  Hy.  Weeks,  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Mr. 
Witty,  Mr.  Forbes,  and  Mr.  N.  xMolyneux.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Forbes  staged  a  most  attractive  collection 
of  large  and  very  pretty-looking  single-flowered 
varieties,  and  from  Mr.  H.  Weeks  there  came  a 
grand  display  of  sixty  blooms  of  his  new  seedlings, 
to  which  the  committee  awarded  a  small  silver 
medal.  Mr.  Witty  sent  some  of  his  curious 
novelties  from  Japan,  and  was  accorded  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  same. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the 
undermentioned  novelties,  viz.  : — 

Chrys.inthemum  Chatswokth.  —  A  colonial 
Japanese,  often  met  with  in  excellent  form  during 
the  present  season.  It  has  long  drooping  florets, 
and  the  colour  is  a  tine  rosy  purple  on  a  white 
ground.     From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

CitRY.sANTiiEMUM  Florrie. — A  single-flowered 
variety,  of  good  size,  having  ray  florets  of  a  bright 
rosy  pink.     Shown  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Forbes. 

Chrysanthemum  Victoria. — Also  a  single, 
with  rather  broad,  long  florets,  blooms  large ; 
colour  pale  sulphur-yellow.  Another  of  Mr. 
Forbes's. 

CiiRYSANTHEMDM  Edith  Dasuwood.— A  large 
Japanese,  with  very  narrow  intermingling  florets, 
forming  a  flower  of  great  depth  and  very  close  in 
build  ;  colour  a  very  delicate  shade  of  pale  lilac- 
pink.     From  Mr.  H.  Weeks. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Berkley. — This  is  a 
noble  solid-looking  .lapanese  of  great  size.  The 
florets  are  rather  short,  but  very  broad  and  lie 
close  together,  forming  a  kind  of  tight  reflexed 
flower  ;  colour  bright  lilac-mauve.  Also  from  Mr. 
Weeks. 

Other  meritorious  novelties  were  Miss  Maud 
Douglas,  of  the  Mrs.  C.  Harman-Payne  type ; 
Annie  Prevost,  rosy  purple ;  Little  Nell,  a  large 
white  ;  Mrs.  Combe,  Mrs.  Cursham  and  Emily 
Tower,  all  of  the  Japanese  section.  Edgar 
Forbes,  terra-cotta  ;  Mrs.  Forbes,  white  ;  Maud 
Pitcher,  yellow  ;  The  Sirdar,  terracotta  ;  Crown 
Jewel,  golden  yellow,  and  Mrs.  J.  Watson,  bright 
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rosy  pink,  with  a  white  centre,  are  all  very 
attractive  and  promising;  singles  of  good  size 
and  of  much  service  for  cutting.  New  incurved 
comprised  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Miss  Nellio 
Throlfall,  a  large  creamy  wliite.  A  new  Japanese 
Anemone  Mrs.  1*.  R.  Dunn,  colour  white,  was 
also  regarded  as  a  useful  addition  to  its  class. 

Oirdeners'  Royal  Benevolent  lastitution. 

— Wo  are  aakoil  to  stito  tliafc  Mr.  F.  (i.  Trosoder, 
ohairaian  of  the  CanlilT  Cliry.santhomum  .Society,  has 
forwarded  a  cheque  for  .Co  1 5s.,  being  the  amount  real- 
ised at  a  still  held  at  the  recent  Chrysanthonuim 
exhibition  at  Cardiff  in  aid  of  the  above  institutioji. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


CitruUus  coloeynthus  (Colocyntli).— Plants 
of  this  species  from  Tropical  Africa  are  now  bevrino; 
many  ripe  fruits  in  one  of  the  houses  in  the  lioyal 
(lurdens,  Kew.  The  fruits  in  question  are  about  as 
laTife  again  as  an  ordinary  Oninge,  and  being  of  a  rich 
golden  hue,  are  of  a  very  showy  character. 

Datura  sanguinea.— A  large  example  of  this 
greenhouse  shrub  is  now  flowering  abundantly  in  the 
greenhouse  at  Kew.  It  is  when  the  plants  attain  the 
dimensions  of  this  one  that  flowers  come  abundantly. 
At  the  same  time,  these  older,  and  therefore  Urger, 
examples  can  only  be  accommodated  in  structures  of 
the  largest  size. 

Jasminum  grandiflorum.  —  Though  by  no 
means  an  abundant  bloomer,  there  is  ever  a  welcome 
and  delightful  fragrance  in  the  vicinity  of  this  species 
when  a  few  blossoms  are  expanded  ;  so  few,  indeed, 
they  may  scarcely  be  seen.  Of  such  fragrant  plants  as 
these  one  never  tires,  the  purity  of  the  blossoms  and 
the  never-failing  porfumi  being  always  admired. 

Begonia  Haigeana.  —  Pew  of  this  variable 
genus  produce  larger  or  more  conspicuous  heads  of 
blossoms  than  this,  the  flowers  being  of  a  distinct 
character  and  very  showy.  Externally  the  blooms  are 
covered  with  spines,  and  these,  coloured  with  a  pinkish 
hue,  are  very  attractive  by  reason  of  their  numbers. 
The  foliage,  too,  is  handsome  and  of  a  free-spreading 
character. 

Cassia  marilandica.— This  well-known  plant, 
so  long  regarded  as  a  greenhouse  subject,  and  more 
recently  as  suitable  for  the  open  air,  was  noted 
lately  flowering  freely  against  a  wall  in  what  at 
sight  did  not  appear  the  most  suitable  position.  The 
clusters  of  yellow  blossoms  had,  however,  been 
numerous,  and  the  plant  withal  of  large  size  and  in 
good  health. 

Primula  capitata. — In  one  or  two  instances 
recently,  Beadlings  of  this  have  been  inclined  to  bloom, 
which  is  not  calcalated  to  improve  the  subsequent 
flowering.  It  is  unfortunate  it  should  do  this  now  and 
again,  and  there  appears  no  safeguard  against  it. 
[I'he  plants  are  evidently  influenced  by  the  season,  and 
It  matters  little  whether  planted  out  or  in  pots,  the 
result  is  much  the  same. 

Mandavilla  suaveolens  seeiing.  —  This 
sweet-scented  creeper  has  flowered  beautifully  on  a 
wall  with  a  south  aspect.  This  is  not  unusual,  but 
this  year  it  has  borne  numerous  seed-pods  for  the  Hrst 
time.  It  grows  freely  in  light  garden  soil,  and  may  be 
planted  under  a  south  wall  in  warm  districts  where  it 
will  hardly  need  protection.— W.  O.,  Fota. 

Callipsyehe  aurantiaca.— Several  examples 
of  this  very  singular  and  intere.sting  plant  have  been 
flowering  in  the  No.  7  range  at  Kew  quit?  recently. 
It  produces  a  scape  at  least  2  feet  high  from  the  bulb 
and  a  curiously  arranged  umbel  of  orange-gold  flowers, 
from  which  the  numerous  stamens  protrude  to  about 
tliree  or  four  times  the  length  of  the  corolla,  the 
whole  forming  a  perfectly  umbellate  head  and  of  a 
distinct  character. 

Crocus     sativus    Hausskneehti. —  Among 

the  autumn-flowering  Croci  this  is  a  veritable  gem 
and  as  good  as  it  is  distinct ;  indeed,  so  far  as  the 
latter  point  is  concerned,  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  be- 
come confused  with  any  other  at  present  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  colour  is  pure  white.  Pew  kinds  could 
have  a  prettier  eSect  than  this  one  at  this  season,  and 
if  planted  over  a  thin  carpet,  as,  for  instance,  some  of 
the  Arenarias,  the  flowers  would  be  kept  clean. 

Wulfenia  Amheratiana  —This  is  one  of  those 
eunguhirly  beautiful  plants  that  is  not  at  all  common 
The  genua  itself  is  also  small,  and  only  includes  a  few 


kinds,  \V.  carinthiaca  and  the  above  being  the  most 
inqiortant.  These  plants  are  rather  partial  to  a  cool, 
shady  position  and  a  peaty  soil.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  plants  bloom  somewhat  freely,  the  spike-i, 
which  aTrt  e:ifh  a  foot  <n-  more  long,  bearing  a  great 
number  of  the  rather  quaint  flowers  of  a  purple-blue 
col  nil  r. 

Yucca  gloriosa  flowering.— In  consoiiuence 
of  the  hot,  dry  summer  Vuccas  have  flowered  much 
more  profusely  tlian  usual,  and  are  still  showing 
bloom-spikes,  only  to  be  destroyed  by  damp  and  frost. 
Some  plants  had  as  many  as  ten  spikes  of  flower  open 
at  Olio  time,  reaching  .">  feet  above  the  crown  of  the 
plant.  ,\  single  plant  on  grass  has  a  tine  effect,  but 
the  flowering  mars  the  beauty  of  the  plant  for  some 
years,  as  several  shoots  spring  from  the  base  of  every 
flower-stem. — W.  (Ishounk,  l'\ifa. 

SaintpauUa  ionantha.— By  the  amateur  who 
desires  an  interesting  display  of  flowering  plants 
all  tlio  year  round  the  above  should  be  freely 
grown,  in  the  matter  of  culture  it  presents  but  few 
difhculties,  and  by  a  little  .judicious  management  may 
be  flowered  continuously  over  a  somewhat  lengthened 
period.  The  plant  is  naturally  a  free  and  profuse 
filoomer,  a  fact  that  greatly  enhances  its  value,  and 
in  the  temperature  of  a  warm  greenhouse  the  intense 
violet-purple  blossoms  come  in  quick  succession. 

Polypodium  nigrescans.  —  Included  in  the 
very  interesting  group  of  Ferns  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  were  examples  of  this 
by  no  means  common  species.  In  its  general  habit  it 
is  in  every  way  a  distinct  as  well  as  attractive  Fern, 
the  somewhat  branching  fronds  spreading  consider- 
ably and  revealing  a  rather  glossy  surface.  A  marked 
feature  of  the  kind,  however,  is  the  raised  nipple-like 
excrescences  formed  by  the  fruiting  spores,  and  so 
raised  as  to  produce  a  very  striking  appearance. 

Saxifraga  apiculata. — A  mild  season  not 
only  gives  us  late  flowers,  but  also  brings  into 
bloom  considerably  in  advance  of  their  normal 
time  the  plants  of  the  early  year.  About  Novem- 
ber 14  the  first  flower  of  this  early  Sa.vifrage 
showed  its  sulphur-yellow  petals  quite  opened. 
A  slug  was,  however,  on  the  watch  for  such  a 
delicacy,  and  in  a  day  or  two  cropped  the  flower. 
The  plant  is  now  bristling  over  with  buds,  and 
should  open  weather  continue  will  have  a  good 
many  open  flowers  in  December. — S.  Aunott. 

Late  Peas. — With  the  collapse  of  the  Pea 
crop  so  early  this  autumn,  I  was  not  prepared  to 
find  such  a  good  dish  as  that  in  a  collection  of 
vegetables  staged  at  the  Frome  show  quite  re- 
cently. Mr.  Morse,  the  gardener  who  staged 
them,  said  he  had  a  succession  of  Peas  this 
autumn  until  the  middle  of  November.  The 
variety  was  Autocrat  and  was  sown  about  the 
end  of  June.  I  did  not  gather  what  were  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  grown,  but 
such  fine  Peas  in  the  middle  of  November  are 
valuable. — W.  S. 

Viola  hederacea. — This  has  been  giving  a 
few  of  its  unique  flowers  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  very  beautiful  they  are  at  this  season. 
Little  more  than  a  couple  of  inches  high,  the  rich 
blue  and  white  flowers  possess  an  exceptional 
charm  so  late  in  the  year  when  even  the  most 
robust  subjects  are  pist  and  gone.  The  plant,  so 
fresh  and  bright-looking  now,  will  scarcely  be  able 
to  stand  the  winter.  In  a  frame  that  is  airy  and 
dry  the  plants  may  safely  come  through  an  ordi- 
nary winter,  and  care  is  needed  to  place  some 
stock  safely  from  the  reach  of  frost,  wet,  and 
slugs. 

Large  single-flowered  Chrysanthemums. 
— At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  floral  committee  on  Monday  last,  a  nice 
lot  of  seedling  single  flowered  sorts  was  shown, 
and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  called  for  special 
recognition.  They  embraced  a  pleasing  variety 
of  colour  and  the  form  was  distinctly  above  the 
average.  Florrie,  a  deep  cerise  pink,  with  narrow 
florets  of  good  length  and  yellow  disc,  was  very 
taking,  and  Victoria,  a  lovely  primrose-coloured 
flower,  with  long  slightly  drooping  fljrets,  was 
also  good.  It  was  mentioned  that  the  ssedlings 
which  were  sent  by  Mr.  (i.  W.  Forbes  were  from 
the  well-known  variety  Purity. 

Hypericum  patulum. — The  introduction  of 
Hypericum  Moserianum  has  done  much  to  super- 
sede H.  patulum  in  gardens  where  there  is  not 


space  to  grow  a  number  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
same  genus.  It  will  be,  I  think,  unfortunate  if 
H.  patulum  should  bo  left  out  in  the  cold  by  reason 
of  the  undeniable  (lualities  of  the  hybrid  St.  John's 
Wort.  As  a  rock  garden  shrub  it  has  considerable 
beauty,  its  drooping  habit  of  growth  being  very 
elegant.  The  flowers  last  long  in  bloom,  through 
being  protected  from  rain.  In  some  winters  H. 
patulum  is  killed  almost  to  the  ground  here  by 
frost,  but  in  mild  seasons  such  as  last  it  suffers 
little,  only  the  immature  shoots  of  the  current 
year's  growth  being  killed.  II.  patulum  is  still 
covered  with  llowor  here.  —  S.  Aiinott,  CarM- 
t/iom,  by  Dnm/'rii  ■<,  ]^./l. 

Apple  Cornish  Gilliflower.— I  am  pleased 
to  record  this  year  a  very  fair  crop  of  this  splen- 
did Apple  taken  from  an  old  bush  tree  about 
12  feet  high  and  the  same  in  diameter.  Few 
high-class  Apples  are  so  little  known,  doubtless 
owing  to  the  fact  that  its  shy  bearing  properties 
have  long  been  proverbial.  1  think,  however, 
two  or  three  trees  should  always  be  included 
when  planting,  as  tha  connois.seur  in  dessert 
Apples  would  place  it  abaolutely  in  the  front 
rank,  and  from  a  flavour  standpoint  it  is  quite 
equal  to  the  best  Ribston  or  Cox  s  Orange.  It  is 
an  ugly-looking  Apple  in  the  green  state,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  all  the  more  strange  that  it  should 
be  one  of  the  first  to  be  attacked  by  birds.  I  can 
only  account  for  this  that  even  in  this  stage  there 
is  a  certain  aroma  that  attracts  the  birds.  Not 
a  sound  Apple  would  ever  be  gathered  if  the  tree 
wore  not  carefully  netted  when  the  fruit  is  three 
parts  its  full  size.— E.  Bdrreli,. 

Pieris  mariana. — The  Maryland  Andromeda, 
or  Pieris  as  it  is,  perhaps,  more  correctly  called, 
is  of  high  value  at  this  season  because  of  the 
brilliant  blood-red  of  its  dying  leaves.  This  year 
other  garden  plants  are  much  quieter  in  the 
colouring  of  their  autumn  tint^  than  is  usual 
here,  but  this  Pieris  is  an  exception,  and  has  for 
some  weeks  delighted  me  by  the  glowing  red  of 
its  foliage.  Even  if  it  did  not  give  its  white 
flowers  earlier  in  the  year  it  would  deserve  a 
place  on  account  of  its  autumnal  colour.  In  a 
partially  shaded  position  in  moist  iieaty  soil  this 
little  North  American  shrub  is  of  easy  cultivation. 
My  first  acquaintance  with  it  was  made  a  number 
of  years  ago  in  a  manse  garden  a  few  miles  away, 
where  it  was  highly  prized  by  the  worthy 
clergyman,  who  was  devoted  to  his  garden.  1 
can  well  remember  the  pleasure  with  which  he 
pointed  out  the  Maryland  Andromeda,  then 
scarcer  than  it  is  now.  Maund  give*  a  compara- 
tively poor  plate  of  the  flowers  in  the  "  Botanic 
Garden."— S.  Akxott,  Carsethorn,  by  Dumfries, 
N.B. 

A  fine  Yew. — Reference  has  been  made  to 
some  famous  Yews  recently  in  The  Gardes,  par- 
ticulars of  which  to  many  readers  are  very  int>er- 
esting.  At  Marston,  near  Frome,  there  is  a  fine 
specimen,  the  girth  of  which  at  4  feet  from  the 
ground  measures  27  feet  6  inches,  its  massive  head 
having  a  spread  of  branch  something  over  50  feet. 
The  heavy  soil  of  Marston  evidently  suits  this  as 
well  as  some  other  trees  of  evergreen  and  decidu- 
ous growth.  Yews  being  of  such  slow  growth, 
a  tree  of  such  a  size  must  have  occupied  its  pre- 
sent site  a  long  time,  and  at  present  there  are  no 
signs  of  decay.  It  would  be,  I  presume,  quite  an 
impossibility  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  accu- 
rate estimate  of  its  age  from  the  measurements 
given.  If  the  present  system  of  naming  trees  by 
means  of  metallic  labels  had  obtained  years 
ago  it  would  be  a  more  easy  matter  to  correctly 
estimate,  but  there  are  few  instances  where  the 
record  of  planting  is  given  in  bygone  days.  How 
much  more  interest  would  many  a  lawn  afford  if 
the  name  and  date  of  planting  of  each  tree  were 
clearly  marked  on  a  good  label. — W.  S. 

Apple  American  Mother.  —  Amongst  the 
many  notices  of  Apples  that  have  appeared  in 
The  Garden  I  have  seen  no  mention  of  the 
above-named  variety.  The  present  season  is  my 
first  experience  with  it,  and  I  am  sending  you  a 
sample  to  test  its  qualities.  The  tree  is  a  free 
grower  and  bearer,  the  fruit  the  same  in  shape 
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and  size  as  Worcester  Pearmain,  the  colour  a  rich 
apricot  ■  yellow  ground,  suifused  with  crimson, 
with  darker  streaks  of  the  same  colour  all  over 
the  sunny  side ;  the  flesh  yellowish  white,  very 
crisp,  juicy,  and  sweet,  with  a  very  pleasant 
aroma.  Its  season  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Cox's  Orange,  but  it  keeps  much  better  than  that 
variety.  I  think  it  is  handsomer  than  Worcester 
Pearmain  and  better  flavoured  than  Cox's  Orange, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  any  Apple,  and 
when  better  known  I  feel  contident  it  will  become 
more  popular  thin  thit  variety.— Wm.  Saxcwin, 
Trdixiirk,  Truro. 

*,*  More  highly  coloured  samples  of  this 
Apple  we  have  never  seen,  the  flivour,  too,  being 
excellent,  and  we  think  quite  equal  to  that  of 
Cox's  Orange. — Ed. 

Open  air  Chrysanthemums. — Not  for  many 
years  have  we  had  so  prolonged  a  display  of  open- 
air  Chrysanthemums,  for  even  now  (November  21) 
many  of  the  open-air  blooms  are  better  than  those 
of  the  same  varieties  under  glass.  This  is  all  the 
more  remarkable,  because  early  in  October  many 
that  are  now  in  full  beauty  looked  as  if  they 
would  never  expand.  During  the  prolonged 
drought  of  July,  August,  and  September  these 
plants  drooped  and  looked  far  more  dead  than 
alive,  but  directly  the  welcome  rain  came  at  the 
end  of  September  the  buds  began  to  swell  and 
the  foliage  freshened  up  wonderfully,  th  3  excep- 
tional mildness  of  the  autumn  enabling  these 
plants  to  perfect  an  abundance  of  bloom.  It 
would  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  enumerate  even 
the  best  of  kinds  for  the  open  air,  as  all  have 
done  so  well,  but  some  of  the  oldest  favourites 
like  Cullingfordi,  Mme.  Lacroix,  Val  d'Andorre, 
Gloriosum,  and  others  have  been  and  still  are 
grand.  During  the  last  few  days  I  have  cut 
splendid  blooms  of  Niveum,  Mrs.  Canning,  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  and  others  of  the  latest  flowering  sorts. 
— James  Groum,  Goxjuit. 

The  Tree  Tomato. — I  notice  that  on  p.  417 
"  W.  W."  draws  attention  to  the  merits  of  Cy- 
phomandra  betacea.  A  fine  specimen  some  9  feet 
high,  with  spreading  head  studded  in  the  summer 
with  white  flower-clusters,  and  later  on  with 
numerous  orange-yellow  fruit  much  resembling 
the  fruit  of  the  common  Passion  Flower,  but 
rather  more  pointed,  is  indeed  a  noble  sight,  the 
size  of  its  fully-developed  leaves  adding  mate- 
rially to  its  appearance.  My  impression  as  to 
the  edible  value  of  the  fruit  does  not,  however, 
coincide  with  that  of  "  W.  W.,"  for  neither  in  a 
raw  nor  cooked  state  does  it  appear  to  me  appe- 
tising, but  this  is  merely  a  proof  of  how  tastes 
differ.  The  leafage  of  the  plant  when  brushed 
against  or  bruised  emits  a  powerful  and  most 
pungent  odour  to  which  the  smell  of  the  bruised 
leaves  of  the  true  Tomato  is  comparatively 
pleasant.  This,  I  think,  is  its  chief  drawback. 
Two  large  specimens  were  grown  a  couple  of 
years  since  in  a  large  Tomato  house  at  the  South 
Devon  Fruit  Farm,  near  Torquay,  which  fully 
proved  the  value  of  this  plantas  a  decorative  sub- 
ject for  culture  in  large  gliss-houses  amongst 
other  tropical  or  sub  tropicil  plants  of  noble 
habit.— S.  W.  F. 

Frost  at  last. — It  is,  I  should  imagine,  some 
years  since  there  was  such  an  absence  of  frost  as 
occurred  this  autumn.  Until  the  middle  of 
November  there  was  not  suffiiient  here  to  check 
the  growth  and  bloom  of  such  tender  plants  as 
Dahlias:  indeed,  on  the  previous  day  my  D-ihlias 
were  brighter  and  mire  full  of  Bower  than  at  any 
time  this  summer.  Five  degress,  however,  on  the 
15t.h  put  an  end  to  the  fljwers,  and  now  the  re- 
noval  of  the  tubers  to  winter  quaiters  can  lie 


so  abnormally  mild  an  autumn  no  one  can  antici- 
pate future  prospects.  One  can  more  easily 
reflect  on  the  pist  and  recall  the  great  havoc 
committed  by  prolonged  frost  following  milder 
times,  when  tender  trees  and  vegetation  became 
so  hopelessly  crippled. — W.  S. 

Campanula  Portenschlagiana. — One  of  the 
numerous  merits  of  Portenschlag's  Bellflower  is 
the  prolonged  period  over  which  it  blooms.  Aftsr 
the  first  blooms  are  past  I  generally  cut  the 
plants  over  and  have  flowers  until  late  in  the 
year.  As  I  write  on  November  '21,  several  plants 
have  a  considerable  number  of  blooms  open  and 
forming  welcome  bits  of  blue  on  the  fresh  green 
leaves.  For  covering  crevices  between  the  stones 
nothing  can  give  more  pleasure  than  this  Cam- 
panula, especially  if  these  crevices  are  vertical  or 
horizontal  openings  on  the  face  of  large  surfaces 
of  rockwork.  The  plants  cover  these  admirably. 
For  old  walls  there  is  no  better  Campanula  than 
this,  as  its  long  thick  roots  ingratiate  themselves 
into  the  smallest  crevice  and  mike  room  for  them- 
selves. I  know  a  greenhouse  on  which  C.  Por- 
tenschlagiana has  completely  established  itself 
between  the  joints  of  the  brickwork.  It  looks 
very  pretty  there,  and  its  presence  in  such  a  posi- 
tion is  suggestive  of  other  uses  to  which  it  might 
be  pat.  The  large-flowered  variety,  known  in 
the  trade  as  the  Bavarian  variety — although  not, 
so  far  as  we  know,  a  native  of  Bavaria- is  supsrior 
for  most  purposes.  C.  Portenschlagiana  seems 
quite  as  much  at  home  on  shady  rockwork  as  on 
that  with  a  sunny  exposure.— S,  Arnott. 

Cephalotus  foUicularis  (New  Holland  Pit- 
cher).—It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  how 
hardy  this  Pitcher  plant  is.  It  has  come  safely 
through  one  of  the  severest  winters  experienced 
during  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  with  cold  frame 
treatment  and  no  other  protection  but  a  mat 
covering  the  frame.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  pitchers  may  not  reach  their  largest  size,  as 
the  plants  do  not  start  so  early  into  growth.  All 
the  same,  however,  they  do  attain  to  a  very  con- 
siderable size  and  the  strongest  plants  also  llower 
occasionally,  while  the  bronzed  appearance  of 
both  pitchers  and  leaves  is  more  usual  under  the 
cold  treatment  than  when  the  plant  is  grown  in 
the  greenhouse.  In  other  respects  the  details  of 
culture  are  similar,  the  plant  succeeding  in  peat 
and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss  freely  intermingled 
with  broken  brick  rubble  or  the  like.  Firmly 
potted  in  this  mixture  and  the  plants  slightly 
mounded  to  the  centre  they  may  be  plunged  in 
Moss  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  the  frame  to  their  full 
depth.  During  winter  the  plants  require  but 
little  attention.  A  very  interesting  group  of 
things  requiring  similar  care  may  be  thus  grown, 
such,  for  example,  as  Dionai  muscipula,  Sarra- 
cenia  purpurea,  Darlingtonia  californica,  the  more 
hardy  Sundews  and  the  above.  To  these  may  be 
added  Goodyera  pubescens,  a  beautifully  marked 
plant  that  is  not  often  seen. 

Teucrium  fruticans.— One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous shrubs  in  the  rock  garden  at  the  present 
time  is  Teucrium  fruticans,  the  Tree  Germander. 
It  is  usually  classed  as  a  greenhouse  or  half-hardy 
shrub,  but  is,  I  believe,  hardier  than  is  generally 
supposed.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it  until  rather 
more  than  two  years  ago.  when  I  saw  small  plants 
in  the  rock  garden  in  the  Tiiyal  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Glasnevin,  Dublin.  At  that  time  I  was  pleased 
with  its  appaarance  by  reason  of  its  white  or  sil- 
very branches,  and  the  green  colour  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves  contrasting  with  the  white 
tomentum  below.  The  blue  flowers,  although  not 
conspicuous,  were  attractive  also,  so  that  I  was 
■    "   to  have    the  oppo.-tunity  of    growing  this 


Teucrium  on  a  dry,  sunny  position  with  a  full 
south  exposure,  and  sheltered  from  cold  north 
winds  by  a  wall.  T.  fruticans  has  been  intro- 
duced from  South  Europe  for  about  thirty  years 
and  grows  readily  from  cuttings. — S.  Arnott, 
Carscthorn,  hy  Dumfries,  X.B. 


The  value  of  fowls'  manure.— In  addition 
to  the  good  uses  to  which  this  valuable  manure 
may  be  put,  as  mentioned  by  "Norwich" 
(p.  380)  should  ba  include!  that  of  applying  it  in 
a  liquid  state  as  an  occasional  stimulant  to  Vines 
and  Peach  borders.  For  this  purpose  take  half 
a  barrow-loid  of  the  manure,  throw  it  into  100 
gallons  of  water,  and  allow  it  to  settle  for  a 
few  days,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  As  a 
rule  this  quantity  of  water  would  not  require  to 
be  further  diluted  before  use,  but  much  depends 
on  the  length  of  time  the  manure  has  been  accu- 
mulating. If  considered  to  be  too  strong,  it  can 
easily  he  toned  down  by  the  addition  of  more 
water.  The  value  of  fowls'  manure  is  not  appre- 
ciated nearly  so  much  as  it  should  be,  and  where 
practicable  it  should  always  be  saved,  placed 
on  one  side  tor  use  in  the  garden,  and  kept  in  a 
dry  place  until  wanted. — A.  W. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— Since  the 
16th  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline   in   tem- 
perature.    On    that   day   the  highest  reading  in 
shade  was  61°,  whereas   to-day   (23rd)   the   tem- 
perature has  at  no  time  risen  above  39'.     Then, 
ao-ain,  on  the  night  of  the  16th  the  thermometer 
exposed  on  the  lawn   never  fell   lower  than  47°, 
whereas  last  night  the  same  thermometer  showed 
13°  of  frost.     The  latter  is  the  greatest  cold  as 
yet  recorded  here  during  the   present  autumn. 
The  underground  temperatures  have  also  fallen 
considerably  during  the  week,  the  thermometer  at 
2  feet  deep  having  fallen  -t",  and  that  at  1  foot 
deep  as  much  .as   10°.     At  the  present  time  the 
soil  is  about  2°  warmer  than   is  seasonable  at 
2   feet  deep,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  about  3" 
colder  than  is  seasonable  at  1  foot  deep.     Tiiis  is 
the  first  time  for  more  than  three  months  that  I 
have  had  to  record  a  ground  temperature  of  less 
than  average  warmth.     Until  to-day  (23rd)  very 
little  rain  had  fallen  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and 
for  the  last  week  of  that  period  no  measurable 
quantity  of  rain-water  has  come  through  the  soil 
in  either  percolation  gauge.     For  a  short  time  on 
the  morning  of  the  23rd  the  ground  was  covered 
by  snow,  this  being  the  first  fall  of  the  season. 
During  the  fortnight  ending  the  20th  the  winds 
remained  Kght,  the  mean  velocity  for  that  period 
being  only  3h  miles  an   hour.     O.t  the  22nd  the 
sun  "shone    brightly    for    (ij   hours,  which   is   a 
splendid  record  for  so  late  in  the  month.     All  ray 
Dahlias  were  killed  by  the  frost  above-mentioned 
—  that  of  the  night  preceding  the  23rd,  which  is 
three  weeks  later  than  the  average  date  of  their 
destruction   in    the  previous  thirteen  years,  and 
with   one  exception   (1H94)  later  than   in  any  of 
those  years,  but  only  four   days  later  than   last 
year.     In  1897,  however,  the  plants  only  lingered 
on  in  a  crippled  condition  after  the  injuries  they 
had  received  from  frost  on  October  7  until  com- 
pletely destroyed,  whereas  this  year  many  of  them 
were  flowering  with  tolerable  freedom  until  over- 
tiken  by  the  frost  of  the  23rd  inst.— E.  M.,  Berlc- 
hamifid.       ^^_^^_^,^^___^,^_^ 

Pears  for  suecsssion.— Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
the  sis  bes'  Fears  for  bu:cessioa  on  walls?—.!.  L.  L. 

*,*  Loaiso  Bonu3  nf  Jersey,  Thompson's, _  Marie 
Louise,  Win'er  Nelis,  Glou  Morceau,  and  Josepiiine  de 
Malines.— Ki)  ,^  t  ,   , 

Cotoneaster  vulgaris.— i ears  ago  1  nsed  to 
"■ather    Cutansasts^r    vulgaris   on    the    Great  Orme's 


1  I  glad   -_   —      ,1  „  ,,  _ 

proceeded  with.     The  leaves  of  trees,  particularly    Teucrium,  although,  as  I  might  have  discovered    h'-- -■    ■;'■:'";"_._„„  tS  be  extinct      If  any  of  your 
Elm  and  Oak,  from  the  same  cause  are  hanging    on  reference,  it  grows  taller  than  I  had  exported.  |  ^^^'j;' '''^^f, '^''"pi^nt  from  this  locaUty,  they  would 

On  a  second  inspection  of  the  Glasnevin  pI'^-^'s  | ''gX  obuKe  me  by  giving  me  a  cutting.-SPENCEB 
this  year.  I  found  that  they  had  grown  consider-  i  >="=''  ^  s  __  .  j.  b  ,  „ 
ably  and  had  formed  fine  bushy  plants  18  inches 
to  2  feet  high.  Left  uncontrolled  the  Tree  Ger- 
mander has  a  tendency  here  tn  throw  up  long 
branches  4  feet  or  so  in  length.  I  think,  however, 
that  this  shrub  ought  to  be  cut  back  after  flower- 
ng  to  secure  bushy  plants.  Unless  I  am  mis- 
aken   this   is   done  at  Glasnevin.     I  grow   this 


late,  many  not  showing  signs  of  autumn  colour, 
bat  remaining  green.  Lawns  need  the  mowing 
machine  to  facilitate  tho  work  of  sweeping,  ' 
grass  growing  almojt  as  freely  as  in  summer.  | 
Some  other  forms  of  vegetation  show  signs  of 
activity  unusual  at  so  late  a  pariod.  Such  an 
experience  is  very  pleasant  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  time  present,  but  misgivings  as  to  future 
contingencies  arise,  for  if  a  severe  winter  follows 


I  greatly  obage  .    _ 

'  H.  BiiKiiAM,  Vnderdoun,  Ledbury. 

Names  of  plants.— .S.  U.  B.— Datura  cerato- 

caulon. S.    i"'.   H.  — 1,    Capressus    Lawsoniani;    2, 

Symplioricarpus  vulgaris  variegata ;  .3,  Juniperus 
phcenicea  (?)  ;  -t,  Hypericum  kalniamim  :  5,  Amelai- 
chier  vulgaris  ;  6,  Ribeaalpiuum  pumilum  ;  7,  Thujop- 
sis  dolabrata ;  8,  Capressus  tlijoides  variegata. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUST. 

In  some  notes  on  "  Chrysanthemums  at  Syon 
House "  (p.  388)  the  writer  states  of  the  rust 
that  "a  few  specks  had  been  seen  and  as 
quickly  and  promptly  destroyed. "  It  would  be 
interesting  to  growers  if  the  writer  of  the  note 
or  Mr.  Wythes  himself  would  tell  how  the 
destruction  of  the  pest  was  brouglit  about,  pre- 
suming, as  I  do,  that  it  was  first  detected  in  its 
summer  form.  All  the  remedies  I  have  tried 
have  failed  to  arrest  it  in  the  slightest  degree, 
and  the  general  opinion  of  all  growers  whom  I 
have  met  thi.s  autumn  is  that  so-called  remedies 
are  useless  when  once  the  summer  stage  of  the 
disease  has  been  reached.  Mr.  Massee  in  giving 
the  life-history  of  the  fungus  states  that  the 
summer  spores  are  carried  from  one  plant  to 
another  and  germinate  (juickly.  With  regard 
to  distribution  in  this  way,  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  the  spores  develop  on  the  lower  leaves 
first,  and  that  it  is  almost  invariably  the  lower 
or  under  sides  of  the  leaves  which  are  worst 
afi"ected.  If  the  spores  reproduce  themselves 
so  readily  and  are  carried  about  so  easily  by 
one  or  other  of  the  means  which  Mr.  Massee 
suggests,  why  is  it  that  they  so  very  seldom 
germinate  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves  ! 
Now  and  then  it  is  possible  to  find  spores  de- 
veloping in  such  a  position,  but  such  cases  are 
rare  indeed  when  compared  with  the  plenitude 
of  disease  spots  to  be  found  underneath  the 
leaves.  No  one  who  knows  the  formation  and 
general  habit  of  the  Chrysanthemum  leaf  as 
growing  needs  to  be  told  that  the  under  surface 
is  by  far  the  best  protected  from  floating  or 
falling  spores  or  from  any  that  are  carried 
about  in  a  casual  way  on  the  clothes  of  persons 
working  among  the  plants.  Among  the  plants 
growing  here  are  many  which  have  spores  rest- 
ing on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves  as 
thickly  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  rest,  giving 
the  whole  of  these  plants  the  appearance  of 
having  been  heavily  dusted  with  snuff,  yet  in 


but  very  few  cases  can  I  see  any  sign  of  grow- 
ing spores  on  the  upper  surface,  and  where 
there  are  such  to  be  found  it  is  only  where 
there  are  bigger  patches  of  the  rust  imme- 
diately beneath  them,  which  goes  far  to  prove 
that  the  former  are  only  a  chance  outcome  of 
the  latter. 

There  is  nothing  erratic  in  the  progress  of 
the  disease  upwards,  as  one  would  expect  from 
floating  spores  ;  it  goes  steadily  and  surely  on 
until  the  topmost  leaves  are  reached,  and  this 
steady  advance  leaf  by  leaf,  always  in  an  up- 
ward direction,  seems  to  point  towards  a  proba- 
bility of  the  disease  in  its  summer  stages  being 
carried  up  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant  itself,  and 
that  it  is  not  dependent  on  these  spores  for  its 
development  when  once  a  plant  has  become 
affected.  Terminal  shoots,  which  have  run  up 
a  foot  or  2  feet  beyond  their  fellows  on  the 
same  plant,  have  no  immunity  from  the  rust, 
though  their  position  keeps  them  well  away 
from  and  above  other  affected  shoots.  I  do 
not  agree  with  "  A.  D."  that  salvation  is  to  be 
found  in  dealing  with  the  plants  in  a  le.ss  arti- 
ficial manner.  Chrysantliemums  have  been 
grown  for  very  many  years  under  the  system 
which  now  obtains,  but  the  disease  itself  is 
new  to  the  plant.  Many  cool-struck  plants 
that  have  been  naturally  grown  as  bush  plants 
without  any  but  the  simplest  form  of  feeding, 
I.e.,  by  manure  water  given  only  after  the  roots 
have  filled  the  pots,  are  as  badly  affected  as 
others  grown  for  big  flowers.  Surely  this 
old-fashioned  method  of  feeding  (by  natural 
manures),  which  has  been  in  vogue  for  gene- 
rations and  on  pot  plants  of  almost  all  kinds, 
need  not  bo  given  up,  and  would  hardly 
render  the  plants  disease- proof  if  it  were.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  disease  de- 
velop itself  on  plants  grown  wholly  outdoors  at 
any  time,  as  there  is  good  authority  for  accept- 
ing it  as  a  native  and  one  that  attacks  native 
plants.  The  Chry.santhemum  as  a  winter 
flower  under  glass  is  too  valuable  to  be  dealt 
with  so  lightly  as  "A.  D."  suggests,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  its  culture  in   that  way  will 


not  be  given  up  until  it  is  proved  that  no 
remedy  will  suffice  to  kUl  out  the  disease.  One 
might  almost  as  well  give  up  growing  Potatoes 
because  of  the  Peronospora. 

In  some  earlier  notes  I  gave  a  list  of  the  worst 
affected  plants,  and  said  that  the  rust  had  not 
apparently  affected  the  prospects  of  good 
flowers,  but  these  varieties  have  since  opened 
poorly  and  the  loss  of  foliage  has  certainly 
affected  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  some  favourite  varieties 
have  come  through  practically  unscathed,  though 
they  have  been  grown  side  by  side  with  others 
that  are  bad  and  their  leaves  are  studded  with 
dropped  spores.  I  give  a  list  of  these,  as  it 
would  be  interesting  and  valuable  to  know 
whether  they  can  be  relied  upon  to  resist  the 
disease,  or  whether  it  is  only  a  chance  exemp- 
tion here.  Possibly  it  will  be  necessary  to 
.select  some  such  for  growing  extensively  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
Potatoes.  Khama,  Mme.  Ad.  Chatin,  Edith 
Tabor,  Princess  Maud,  Richard  Dean,  Maie. 
Marius  Ricoud,  E  G.  IIUl,  Miss  Mary  God- 
frey, Matthew  Hodgson,  Sunstone,  Western 
King,  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bevan  are  quite  free, 
while  those  only  slightly  affected  include  G.  C. 
Schwabe,  President  Borel,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks, 
Edwin  Molyneux,  Charles  Shrimpton,  M. 
Pankoucke,  Charles  Davis,  Yiviand  Morel, 
Boule  de  Neige,  Hairy  Wonder,  H.  L.  Sunder- 
bruch,  Mme.  C.  Champon,  Australian  Gold, 
and  Joseph  Brooks. — J.  C.  Tall.\ck. 

"A.  D.''  is  doubtless  right  in  his  con- 
tention (page  387)  that  naturally  grown  plants 
withstand  this  disease  more  readily  than  those 
that  have  been  highly  fed,  but  it  is  a  question 
if  he  does  not  go  too  far  in  saying  that  rubt. 
does  not  affect  plants  naturally  grown,  but 
only  "the  pampered  pets  of  the  growers."  It  it 
quite  possible— indeed,  probable— that  if  they 
emerge  from  their  greenhouse  culture  unaffecteil, 
the  naturally  grown  plants  will  not  contract  tl,o 
disease  during  their  stay  in  the  open,  nor  during 
their  subsequent  flowering  under  glass.  But  the 
mischief  is  often  done  by  the  introduction  of  con- 
taminated cuttings  that  may  rapidly  infect  their 
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neighbours  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth, 
when  all,  whether  destined  eventually  for  the  pro- 
duction of  show  blooms  or  merely  for  ordinary 
decoration  or  for  planting  in  the  open,  are  under- 
going identical  treatment.  The  other  day  I 
heard  of  a  case  where  the  disease  was  introduced 
in  this  manner  early  in  1897,  and  proved  so  viru- 
lent, that  all  the  plants  were  burnt  and  a  fresh  lot 
of  cuttings  procured  for  the  present  year's  dis- 
play. Again,  however,  were  the  germs  present  in 
the  cuttings  and  the  disease  manifested  itself, 
although  by  careful  watching  and  isolation  its 
effects  were  rendered  less  disastrous  than  in  the 
preceding  year. — S.  W.  F. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  FRAMFIELD. 

Numerous  glass  houses,  each  some  three  hundred 
feet  in  length,  are  filled  with  typical  exhibition 
blooms,  and  when  it  is  stated  that  some  12,000 
plants  are  grown  for  stock  and  for  market,  readers 
will  at  once  appreciate  the  extent  of  this  gorgeous 
display.     The  most  remarkable  feature   was  the 
handsome  blooms  of  Mme.  Carnot.  G.  J.  Warren 
(the  yellow  Mme.   Carnot),  and  Mrs.  W.   Mease 
(the  latest  sport  and  of  primrose  colour).     The 
two  former  predominated.     Each  of  the  flowers 
was   up  to  exhibition   standard,  and  this  result 
was    achieved    by   retaining   second-crown    buds 
and  flowering  the  plants  in  8  inch  pots.    Mr.  Davis 
plunged  his  pots  in   the  loamy  soil  of  the  green- 
house floor,  and  there  is  little  doubt  considerable 
benefit  was  derived  by  the  roots  in   this  way.     A 
variety  which  it  is  thought  will  possibly  rival  the 
rich  yellow  form   of   Mme.   Carnot  is  seen    in   a 
strong-growing  Tasmanian  seedling  named  J.  R. 
Upton.      This    is  a  very  large  massive-looking 
flower  on  late  buds  opening  in   whorl  form,  with 
very  long,   broad,  pointed  florets    of   great   sub- 
stance.    The  growth  is  sturdy,  and  the  plant  is 
also  fairly  dwarf.     The  colour  is  best  described  as 
rich    golden  -  yellow.       Hundreds    of    plants    of 
Western    King,   the    pretty    incurved  Japanese 
pure    white    flower,   were  a  pretty  sight.      W. 
Towers,   a  lovely   canary-yellow  Japanese   with 
long  fluted  petals,  was  represented  in  handsome 
form,  and  in  flowers  resulting  from  second  crown 
buds.     This  is  a  beautiful  exhibition  sort.     Lady 
Hanham,  the  pretty  cerise-pink  and  chamois  sport 
from  Viviand  Morel,  is  of  marvellous  colour  here 
especially  on   late  flowers,  and  here,  too,  there 
18  at  last  a  pure  white  sport  from  Viviand  Morel, 
and  sent  out  under  the   name  of  Mrs.   Ritson. 
There  is  sure  to  be  many  inquiries  after  such  an 
easy  growing  white  sort,  as  members  of  this  family 
are  known  to  be.     President  Nonin  does  not  come 
up  to  expectations  of  last  season.     Early  flowers 
are   rather   thin,   while   late  blooms  are  almost 
incurved  in  build.     Of  Chas.  Davis  and  \iviand 
Morel,  each  by  the  way  doing  well  this  season, 
there  were  a  goodly  number,  and  each  was  repre- 
sented in  good  form  and  colour.     Richard  Dean 
had  been  grown  largely.     This  is  best  described 
as    deep    rich    chestnut  -  crimson,    with     bronze 
reverse.     First  crown    bads  seem    to    suit    th  s 
variety  very  well.     Other  Japanese  sorts  succeed- 
ing  very  well  lhi3  season  were  NC.S.  Jubilee, 
coming  very  neat  and  even  in  form  and  of  a  very 
light  silvery  mauve  colour;  Fee  du  Champsaur 
a  hnfi  exhibiticn  white  sort  and  making  a  grand 
full  flojver  ;  Celeste  Falconnet,  a  new  continental 
sort,  was  seen   in   good   form,  with  innumerable 
narrow    flimsy    florets    of    a    rosy    lilac    colour. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  proves  its  value  as  a  refined 
rich   velvety   crimson,   with   an   efi'ective  bronze 
reverse.     A   new  sort  to   ba   introduced    in  the 
spring  IS  named  John  Bridgman.     This  is  like  a 
refined   bloom   of  Etoile  de  Lyon  colour,  silvery 
pink.     Numerous    flowers  of  Lady   Ridgway    a 
large  salmon- buflf  incurved  Japanese,  were  often 
in  evidence ;  so,  too,  were  Mrs.  Hermann  Kloss 
Duke   of  \ork  and   John   Neville.     The   refined 
blooms  of  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bevan,  of  a  silvery  peach- 
pink  colour,  were   much  admired,  as  were  hand- 
some  blossoms    of    Thos.    Wilkins,    Mrs     S     C 
Probin  and  Chas.  Shrimpton.  In  Mme.  J.  Chaure 
another  distinct  acquisition  to  the  heavy-pc  tailed 
varieties,  the  colour  on  the  inside  of  the  petals  is 


a  deep  crimson-red.  Madeleine  Davis  is  one  of 
the  most  refined  of  the  Japanese  flowers,  of  tine 
form,  the  colour  being  a  lovely  pale  rosy-heliotrope 
on  a  blush  ground.  Chatsworth,  in  late  flowers, 
was  prettily  striped  rosy  purple,  in  which  state 
it  is  distinctly  taking.  Nina  Dabbs  is  deep 
yellow  with  a  greenish  shade,  Royal  Standard 
being  one  of  the  best  of  the  rich  crimson  sorts. 
The  Wonderful,  another  of  Tasmanian  origin, 
with  massive  incurving  petals,  is  not  unlike  the 
popular  Mrs.  C.  W.  Wheeler  of  a  few  years  back  ; 
Miss  Lallah  Mirande  is  another  laige  white  flower, 
tin'.ed  heliotrope. 

Incurved  varieties  calling  for  special  notice  are 
Mme.  Ferlat  and  Mile.  Lucie  Faure,  both  use- 
ful exhibition  sorts.  Decorative  and  market 
varieties  are  largely  grown  here  and  present  a 
gorgeous  display  when  massed  in  groups,  as  most 
of  them  are.  Clinton  Chalfont  is  one  of  the  best 
market  sorts,  and  although  quite  5  feet  high, 
should  be  useful  for  cutting.  Tuxedo,  a  lovely 
orange-coloured  bloom  for  December  cutting,  is 
invaluable,  flowering  freely  and  opening  kindly. 
Frank  Wilcox  was  noted  for  its  bright  bronzy 
crimson  colouring.  Gladys  Roult  is  valued  be- 
cause of  its  neat  medium-sized  blossoms  of  pure 
white.  Emily  Silsbury,  white  ;  Eynsford  White, 
still  regarded  as  a  useful  white  for  market  work  ; 
King  of  the  Plumes  ;  L.  Canning,  a  good  Decem- 
ber white;  Mme.  Felix  Perrin  (syn.,  Framfield 
Pink),  the  best  of  the  late-flowering  rose-pink 
flowers  ;  Mrs.  J.  Carter,  a  thread-petalled  yellow 
flower ;  Mrs.  Filkina  and  Silk  Twist  were  also 
good.  A  capital  batch  of  Anemone  pompon 
Antonius  was  most  striking.  A  pretty  corner 
was  seen  in  one  of  the  houses,  this  being  arranged 
with  freely-flowered  single  varieties  in  a  great 
variety  of  colours.  For  cutting  they  are  un- 
equalled and  are  deserving  of  extended  culture. 
Those  calling  for  special  notice  are  Eucharis,  a 
large  pure  white  ;  Framfield  Beauty,  rich  velvety 
crimson  ;  Golden  Star,  Li  Hung  Chang,  cherry- 
red  on  a  golden  yellow  base ;  Rose  Perfection, 
Mary  Anderson,  Miss  Rose,  and  Annie  Tweed, 
deep  crimson. 

Chrysanthemum  Bonnie  Dundee.— Apart 
from  the  value  of  this  fine  incurved  variety  for 
the  exhibition  board,  it  is  equally  useful  for  cut- 
ting. For  specimen  blooms,  exhibitors  know  how 
constant  it  is,  and  noting  last  year  its  tendency 
to  give  a  succession  of  side  sprays,  I  determined 
to  prove  it  as  a  bush  plant,  and  it  has  given  such 
a  favourable  account  of  itself,  that  to  those  who 
may  not  have  treated  it  in  the  same  way  I  would 
strongly  recommend  it.  It  is  free  in  growth  and 
flower,  its  colour  bright,  and,  what  is  important 
in  a  decorative  plant,  its  growth  is  rigid,  support- 
ing the  blooms  without  any  or  very  little  need  for 
stakes.  In  season  it  follows  the  well-known  and 
justly  popular  Source  d'Or,  a  variety  that  has 
held  its  own  for  such  a  long  time. — S. 

Popular  show  Chrysanthemums. — In  look- 
ing over  the  records  of  the  principal  Tanieties  in 
the  leading  classes  at  the  best  of  the  iochibitions, 
one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  very  small 
number  of  varieties  that  form  the  growers'  stock 
upon  which  to  rely  for  the  strongest  thirty-six  or 
forty  eight  best  Japanese  blooms.  Out  of  twelve 
London  and  provincial  shows,  the  most  frequently 
exhibited  blooms  are  the  under-mentioned  :  John 
Seward,  Australie,  Mme.  Gustavo  Henry,  M. 
Pankoucke,  Lady  Byron,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer, 
Mme.  G.  Bruant,  Chas.  Davis,  Edwin  Molyneux, 
Mutual  Friend,  Ph(fbus,  M.  Chenon  de  Lech^, 
Edith  Tabor,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Oceana,  Simplicity, 
Lady  Hanham,  Pride  of  Madford,  Mme.  Carnot, 
Robt.  Powell,  Ella  Curtis,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Mrs. 
H.  Weeks,  N.C.  S.  .lubilee,  Viviand  Morel, 
Dorothy  Seward,  Lady  Ridgway,  Mrs.  C.  Har- 
man-Payne,  Elthorne  Beauty,  and  Pride  of  Ex- 
mouth.  No  doubt  some  of  the  others  not  named, 
but  which  are  of  undoubted  merit,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  G.  J.  Warren,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Presi- 
dent Nonin,  Mary  Molyneux,  &c.,  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  get  into  the  hands  of  the  general  body 
of  cultivators.  It  is  also  curious  to  notice  that 
a   very  large  number  of  fairly  well  known   old 


sorts  have  only  been  shown  once  out  of  the  twelve 
opportunities  thus  afforded,  and  these  varieties 
may  be  regarded  as  being  gradually  displaced  by 
newcomers.  The  names  of  a  few  will  suffice  to 
show  how  fleeting  is  popular  appreciation  of  show 
Chrysanthemums,  for  those  only  seen  once  at  the 
shows  referred  to  are  Sunflower,  President  Borel, 
M.  G.  Biron,  Milano,  Reine  d'Angleterre,  Souvenir 
de  Petit  Ami,  C.  Shrimpton,  Miss  D.  Shea, 
Mile.  M.  A.  de  Galbert,  W.  Seward,  Silver  Kin?, 
Duke  of  York,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  several  others 
less  well  known. — C.  H.  P. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  MAIDENHEAD. 
The  Floral  Nurseries,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead, 
have  been  known  for  many  years  as  the  establish- 
ment over  which  the  late  Mr.  R.  Owen  presided 
with  so  much  credit  to  himself  and  so  much 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  speci- 
ally interested  in  the  production  of  anything  new 
or  novel  in  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Owen's  busi- 
ness is  now  conducted  by  his  two  sons,  who  seem 
to  have  inherited  their  father's  love  for  the  popular 
autumn  flower.  We  called  there  a  day  nr  two 
ago,  and  were  pleased  to  find  that  there  were 
seven  or  eight  greenhouses  full  of  all  the  best  of 
the  season's  novelties  from  various  sources, 
home,  colonial,  and  continental,  besides  large 
numbers  of  Messrs.  Owen's  own  seedlings  which 
are  under  trial,  and  from  which  it  is  safe  to  fay 
there  will  be  many  interesting  discoveries  both  in 
the  incurved  and  Japanese  sections. 

These  Maidenhead  seedlings  cannot  be  dealt 
with  individually,  because  at  present  they  are 
unnamed,  but  we  were  particularly  struck  with 
the  purity  of  tone  in  several  of  the  whites  and 
yellows,  to  say  nothing  of  the  higher  tones  of 
colour  such  as  the  crimsons  and  purples,  of  which 
there  was  a  goodly  assortment.  Of  those  that 
have  been  named,  several  have  been  exhibited 
with  success  and  have  been  awarded  first-class 
certificates,  the  last  one  being  a  very  fine  Japan- 
ese variety  named  Lord  Cromer.  It  is  of  a  rich 
velvety  reddish  crimson,  with  a  golden  reverse 
and  makes  up  a  large  bloom  of  great  size.  Mine! 
J.  Tossal  is  a  continental  Japanese  with  very  long, 
narrowflorets  twisted  and  curlyat  the  tips ;  a  hairy 
novelty  of  a  palelilac-mauve,  with  silvery  pink  re- 
verse. Duke  of  Wellington  belongs  to  the  massive 
type  of  .Japanese  incurved;  colour  golden-bronze. 
In  vaiious  parts  of  the  eitablishment  we  came 
across  the  following,  both  being  worthy  of  mention : 
W.  Bardney,  a  large  Japanese  incurved  with 
broad  florets,  of  a  velvety  purple  amaranth  and 
silvery  reverse,  and  Mrs.  Philip  Mann,  a  sport 
from  Charles  Davis,  of  a  golden  yellow  shade 
flushed  pale  crimson.  There  were  also  some 
excellent  examples  of  the  big  white  Japanese, 
Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  and  several  equally  good  ones  of 
the  deep  yellow  Carnot  sport,  called  G.  J. 
Warren.  Close  by  is  another  rather  striking- 
looking  flower,  named  David  Inglis,  with 
medium  sized  florets,  colour  deep  crimson,  with 
golden  reverse.  Lucine  is  a  Urge  white  Japan- 
ese, very  full  and  double,  and  Cameo,  which  is 
the  next  to  attract  our  notice,  is  of  a  charming 
shade  of  pale  flesh-pink,  but  belongs  to  the  in- 
curved type,  and  is  a  good,  deep  flower.  In  one 
corner  stands  a  plant  of  Glory  of  the  Pacific,  a 
very  free- flowering  useful  Japanese,  nob  unlike 
the  Christine  family  in  form,  bub  white,  tinted 
lilac.  This  is  regarded  as  a  very  useful  variety 
for  decoration  or  grouping. 

Passing  into  another  greenhouse  where  seed- 
lings also  abound  are  Mrs.  Chas.  Birch,  a  .Japan- 
ese incurved,  slightly  hairy,  pure  glistening 
white ;  Glory  of  Maidenhead,  a  fine  .Japanese 
with  flat  florets  of  medium  width,  colour  a 
peculiar  shade  of  metallic  crimson,  reverse 
golden.  The  new  Mary  Molyneux,  large  pink  ; 
Mr.  Chas.  W.  Cox,  creamy  white  ;  Mrs.  H.  Per- 
kins, also  white  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Grenfell,  deep  lilac- 
rose,  are  all  more  or  less  likely  to  attract  the 
visitor's  attention. 

Among  incurved,  one  of  the  most  regular  and 
perfect  in  form  is  C.  S.  Bates,  a  deeply  built 
flower  of  a  pure  golden  chrome  yellow.     In  the 
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same  section  we  noticed  I'earl  Talace,  a  pood 
looking  globular  flower,  deep  and  solid,  colour 
pinkish  lilac,  and  other  flowers  of  tine  form  and 
good  size,  which  are  to  be  sent  out  as  soon  as 
they  have  boon  thoroughly  tested  and  worthy  of 
being  named. 

Returning  to  the  .lapanese  section,  we  notice  a 
few  of  continental  origin,  many  of  these  being 
now  past  their  best.  Of  those  remaining  there 
are  some  very  large  blooms  of  a  new  .lapanese 
called  Mme.  Evorard,  with  flat  florets,  white, 
tinted  yellow  in  the  centre  ;  Mozart,  also  a 
Japanese  of  a  very  rich  deep  shade  of  golden 
yellow.  The  novelties  introduced  from  Mr. 
Ernest  Calvat  are  here  in  about  the  same  condition 
as  elsewhere,  large,  bold  and  effective  varieties 
that  meet  with  general  approval.  FeeduChamp- 
saur,  a  large  white  Japanese  ;  Mme.  Ed.  Roger, 
the  green  novelty,  and  several  more  are  good. 
Royal  Standard,  a  dazzling  crimson;  Owen's 
Memorial,  a  crimson  and  gold  .Japanese  of  the 
Molyneux  type,  and  Mrs.  C.  llerrin.  white,  are 
also  noticeable. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS. 


Chrysanthemum  Golden  Show^ers.— It  is 

interestini?  to  note  that  this  curinsity  secured  an 
"award  .if  merit"  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
IIorticuItur;\l  Society.  The  "  merit"  in  this  instance 
merely  c  nsisl  s  of  a  mass  nt"  thread-like  florets  droop- 
ing from  the  disc  in  an  unkeoipt  manner,  and  present- 
intr  no  appmranc)  of  freshoes.',  beauty,  or  general 
utility.     It  is  ..uly  a  curiosity. 

Chryaanthenmmi  —  Anemone  -  flowered 

pimpons. — Feiv  Cliryfantbemums  eijual  in  beiuty  the 
Anemone  pompous  when  grown  in  a  free  manner.  I 
have  now  bo'h  Marie  Stuart  and  ifs  chaste  creamy 
white  spirt  Emily  Rowb.ittnm  in  tine  flower.  The 
plants  were  grown  on  freely  all  through  the  summer  to 
the  terminal  bi.ls.  and  these  were  only  reduced 
slightly  in  number  and  just  sutticieutly  ti  allow  each 
blossom  to  develop  without  becoming  crowded  and 
misshapen. — C. 


K()Tf]S   ON   PEAS. 

For  flavour  and  cropping  I  prefer  Earliest 
Marrow,  Al,  Champion  Marrow,  Autocrat,  Peer- 
less, Chelsonian,  Duke  of  Albany,  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  Emp-3ror  of  the  Marrows.  The  best  early 
Peas  I  find  are  Extra  Early,  First  and  Best  and 
Al  ;  the  best  midseason,  Dwarf  Defiance,  Main- 
crop,  Criterion,  Peerless  and  Champion  Marrow. 
For  late  autumn  I  like  Autocrat,  Chelsonian,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  and  Emperor  of  the  Marrows.  For  an 
autumn  supply  I  sow  up  to  the  third  or  fourth 
week  in  June.— Wm.  Whit.iker,  Creu.-n  Hall, 
Creire. 

- — ■  The  best  Peas  for  cropping  and  flavour  are 
Sutton's  Early  Giant,  May  Queen,  Telegraph, 
Telephone,  Duke  of  Albany,"  Dickson's  Champion 
Marrowfat  and  Magnum  Bonum.  Eureka,  Auto- 
crat, Ne  I'lus  Ultra  and  Sutton's  Late  (^lueen  are 
among  the  very  best.  I  consider  Early  Giant  the 
best  early  Pea  I  have  yet  grown.  Magnum 
Bonum  and  Eureka  are  the  best  for  midseason, 
with  Autocrat,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Late  (^)aeen  for 
autumn  supply.  The  best  time  I  find  for  sowing 
late  Peas  in  this  garden  is  the  first  week  in  June. 
—Wilson  Palliser,  The  (;ardeii.t,  Xor/ou  M„iwr. 

I  generally  grow  E.xonian  as  a  first  early, 

following  with  Gradus  and  Prodigy,  and  for  mid- 
season  I  sow  nothing  but  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  by 
making  successional  sowings  of  the  latter  a  good 
supply  can  be  had  into  the  late  autumn.  These 
varieties  are  in  my  opinion  all  that  can  be  desired 
for  a  good  supply  of  Peas.  Autocrat  I  find  a  very 
good  late  Pea.— A.  C.  Smith,  Eib  nhall  Oardtns, 
Cumherhiiiil. 

The  best  Peas,  new  or  old,  up  to  now  are 

Duke  of  Albany  and  Duches.s.  The  best  early  I 
consider  is  Wm.  Hurst,  and  tlie  best  midseason 
Duke  of  Albany  and  Duchess.  For  late  supply  I 
like  No  Plus  Ultra  and  Prince  of  Wales  sown  the 
last  week  in  June  or  the  first  week  in  July  —John 
Ben.s-ett,  Tinnn^rroft  ITnU,  GhMre. 

The  best  kinds  of  Peas  for  early  work  I 

consider  are  First  and   Best,  Chelsea  Gem,  Sut- 


ton's Seedling,  Harbinger,  followed  by  Duke  of 
Albany,  Eureka,  Peerless  Marrowfat,  Satisfaction, 
Dickson's  Maincrop,  and  for  late  work  Autocrat 
and  Late  (,'ueen.  I  gathered  I'eas  from  Autocrat 
well  into  October  last  year,  and  it  was  sown  the 
first  week  in  June.  In  the  neighbourhood  Wm. 
Hurst  is  grown  very  largely  as  a  first  early.— J. 
Pkoctok,  Chippenham  I'lirk  Gardinn,  Soham. 

Chelsea  Gem,  St.  Osyth,   Exonian,   and 

Early  Morn  are  the  finest  early  Peas.  For  main 
crops  I  prefer  Interest,  Telephone,  Sturdy,  Ma- 
jestic, Criterion,  and  Duke  of  Albany,  and  for  late, 
NePlus  Ultra,  Chelsonian,  Autocrat,  and  Sturdy. 
For  latest  use  I  grow  Michaelmas.  The  best 
time  to  sow  late  Peas  is  from  June  15  to  June  30, 
but  in  very  fine  seasons  they  may  be  sown  till 
.July  15.  I  have  sown  Chelsea  Gem  as  late  as 
.July  .10  with  success,  but  sown  on  or  about 
.June  15  there  is  no  Pea  to  equal  Michaelmas.  1 
have  picked  very  choice  dishes  long  after  Michael- 
mas Day. — W.  A.  Cook,  Coini>lon  Bassell,  Wills. 

William  I.   is  the  Pea  I  prefer  for  early 

use.  Autocrat,  to  iny  mind,  is  the  best  Pea  I 
grow.  Maclean's  Best  of  All  is  the  best  for  late 
use. — William  H.  Bannistee,  Cote  House,  Wesl- 
bury-on-Trym. 

Those  who  have  to  supply  Peas  every  day 

and  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  find  room  to  sow 
them,  should  figlit  shy  of  some  of  the  newer 
varieties  which  find  favour  on  the  exhibition 
table.  My  favourites  are  William  I.,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  British  Queen.  I  have  this  season 
grown  Satisfaction,  which  is  excellent  in  every 
way.  British  Qaeen  is  my  favourite  for  autumn 
use.  I  sow  it  the  third  week  in  June.  — J.  Camp- 
bell, Micldeover  2Innor,  Derby. 

I  have  grown  more  dwarf  Peas  the  last 

few  years,  as  I  find  I  can  get  more  from  the  same 
ground  than  from  taller  ones,  with  less  trouble  in 
sticking.  They  are  more  suitable  for  south 
borders,  and  cold  winds  do  not  hurt  them  so  much. 
English  Wonder  is  the  best  early  dwarf  here— a 
verj'  good  cropper,  pods  well  filled,  of  good 
flavour.  Chelsea  Gem  is  not  quite  so  early  ;  the 
first  pods  do  not  fill  so  well  as  in  English  Wonder, 
but  it  continues  bearing  well  for  some  time  after 
English  Wonder  has  done  when  both  are  sown 
together.  Exonian  is  the  best  and  most  profitable 
of  the  tall,  early  sorts  ('Ah  feet),  having  well-filled 
pods  of  good  flavour.  Sutton's  Invincible  is  the 
best  second  early  with  me,  coming  in  about  a 
week  earlier  than  Gradus,  having  good  long  pods 
well  filled  with  large  Peas  of  first-rate  flavour.  It 
grows  only  about  2  feet  high.  Gradus  is  a  very 
fine  Pea,  about  3  feet  high,  somewhat  similar  to 
Invincible.  Sutton's  Peerless  with  me  is  even  a 
better  Pea  than  Gradus,  very  fine  dark  green 
pods,  and  Peas  which  fill  well  and  are  first  rate 
in  flavour.  Autocrat  and  Omega  are  both  excel- 
lent late  Peas,  and  if  kept  well  watered,  will  keep 
free  from  mildew.  I  sow  the  second  week  in  June 
for  latest,  and  they  generally  keep  bearing  until 
frost  cuts  them  down.  The  above  is  a  select  list 
from  a  great  number  of  varieties  tried.  Sharpe's 
Queen,  V'eitch's  Perfection,  Duche.ss  of  Albany, 
and  Boston  Unrivalled  are  all  good. — J.  Lans- 
DELL,  Barhhy  Hall,  Leicedei: 

A'eitch's    Earliest    Marrow    is     the    best 

Pea  I  have  tried  for  cropping,  flavour,  green 
colour  when  cooked,  and  clean,  hardy  growth. 
Harbinger  follows  it  closely,  and  is  excellent  for 
crop  and  flavour  when  cooked.  Duke  of  Albany 
and  Criterion  are  good  second  early  Peas,  followed 
by  Veitch's  Maincrop  and  Prodigy,  which  are  ex- 
cellent in  every  way.  Autocrat  and  Veitch's  Per- 
fection are  grand  Peas  for  late  use.  The  growth 
is  strong  and  free  from  mildew,  and  the  crop  and 
quality  all  that  anyone  can  desire.  The  old 
Yorkshire  Hero  is  a  grand  Pea  for  a  late  supply 
in  this  district.  I  grow  it  without  sticks,  and 
the  yield  is  abundant.  I  consider  the  Peas  named 
the  best  of  any  I  have  tried  in  this  district,  and  I 
have  grown  a  great  many  sorts.  Alderman  is  a 
good  late  Pea,  and  so  is  Sharpe's  (,Uieen,  sown 
thinly  and  not  staked. — Jou.N  Ciiixnerv,  XeriU 
Court,  Alicrrjari  nny. 

For    early    use,    Exonian,    Senator,    and 

Gradus  are   the  best.     The  last  I  find  to  have 


very  large  jxids  containing  eight  to  ten  Peas  o 
excellent  flavour,  and  it  is  an  abundant  cropper. 
For  midseason  I  find  Telegraph,  Telephone,  Cul- 
vcrwell's  (iiant  Marrow  and  Veitch's  Autocrat 
the  best,  and  for  late  use  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  I  sow 
once  a  week  until  the  first  week  in  June.  This 
gives  a  succession  until  the  end  of  October  in 
ordinary  seasons.  May  and  June  sowings  are 
always  given  well-manured  trenches,  and  do  not 
suffer  from  mildow.  — Euwakd  Tate,  llaU-arres, 
Colinsbimih,  b'iff,   N.B. 

The  Peas  I  find  do  best  with  me  for  first 

crop,  and  taking  into  account  cropping  and 
flavour,  are  Sangster's  No.  1  and  Day's  Early  Sun- 
rise. The  best  early  Peas  I  consider  Sangster's 
No.  1  and  William  I.  The  best  midseason  Peas 
are  Dr.  Maclean,  The  Duchess  and  Telephone. 
The  best  autumn  Peas  are  Veitch's  Perfection, 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  I  have  grown  many  others, 
but  find  these  have  done  best  with  me  in  the 
north.  The  best  time  to  sow  Peas  for  an  autumn 
supply  is  about  the  first  or  second  week  of  May, 
but  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  season. — Wm. 
Mackib,  Dunbenth  Castle.  Gardnis,  lyirk: 

The  best  Peas  for  cropping  and  flavour  I 

consider  are  Early  Giant,  Ringleader,  May  t.iueen, 
Duke  of  Albany  (the  best  of  all  Peas),  Veitch's 
Perfection,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Reading  Giant,  and 
Autocrat.  The  best  early  Peas  I  find  are  Early 
Giant,  Ringleader,  May  l^Iueen  and  Chelsea  Gem  ; 
the  best  midseason,  Duke  of  Albany,  Telegraph, 
Veitch's  Perfection  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  ;  and  the 
best  late.  Autocrat  and  Latest  of  All.  I  sow  Peas 
for  autumn  supply  the  first  week  in  .June,  the 
middle  of  June,  and  about  the  first  week  in  July. 
— Tlios.  Os.MAN,  Oltershair  Pa'J:  Gardens,  Chertsty. 

Nelson's  Vanguard  is  an  old  variety,  but 

I  have  not  found  anything  to  beat  it.  It  pro- 
duces an  abundant  crop,  and  the  flavour  is  excel- 
lent. The  best  early  Peas  are  Chelsea  Gem  and 
Nelson's  Vanguard  ;  the  best  midseason.  Early 
Marrowfat,  Dr.  Maclean,  and  Duke  of  Albany  ; 
the  best  late  kinds  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Latest  of 
All.  I  find  by  sowing  Latest  of  All  about  the 
middle  of  June  I  can  gather  good  Peas  well  into 
the  autumn. — J.  Chiloott,.-1hj;j(o«  Ea'l,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  Sujfolk'. 

The  best  Peas  with  me  are  First  and  Best, 

Chelsea  Gem,  Eureka,  Autocrat,  and  Veitch's 
Perfection.  My  best  early  this  year  was  Chelsea 
Gem,  and  the  best  midseason  Autocrat.  Veitch's 
Perfection  sown  on  June  1,  and  a  good  early 
variety  sown  on  June  10,  generally  provide  the 
last  pickings.  Autocrat  I  have  found  to  be  the 
best  all-round  Pea  for  flavour,  ;ontinuity,  and 
mildew-resisting.  I  sow  it  in  weekly  successions 
from  the  middle  of  March  till  the  middle  of  Jlay. 
— Tiios.  Wilson,  Glumis  Castle  Oardtns,  Glamis, 
N.B. 

Taking  into  account  cropping  and  flavour 

I  have  not  found  anything  to  equal  Veitch's  Per- 
fection as  a  maincrop  variety.  American  Wonder 
I  grow  for  forcing,  and  William  I.  as  the  best 
earl}'  Pea  in  the  open.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  the  best 
for  late  use.  Walker's  I'erpetual  Bearer  is  also  a 
good  late  sort.  About  the  beginning  of  June  I 
consider  the  best  time  to  sow  for  late  autumn 
supply. — W.  Gray,  ]\'oodslocl;  Park-,  Ini-^'ioge, 
Kiiki  nny,  Ireland. 

The    earliest    Pea    with    me    is    Chelsea 

Gem,  but  the  most  reliable  is  Earliest  of  All, 
a  good  cropper.  For  second  early  Veitch's  Main- 
crop  is  a  grand  Pea  and  a  good  cropper.  Dr. 
Maclean,  Telegraph,  Maclean's  W^onderful,  and 
Veitch's  Perfection  are  all  excellent.  For  late 
crops  I  prefer  Autocrat,  Stratagem,  Champion  of 
England,  Maclean's  Best  of  All,  and  Ne  Plus 
ritra.  The  end  of  .Tune  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
for  autumn  picking. — M.  Mf  I.ntvrk,  The  Glen, 
Inn:  rleithfu,  Pc  hies. 

The  following  kinds  I  consider  good,  and 

they  do  well  with  me  :  Iv.irly  Marrow  and 
Exonian  I  grow  for  the  earliest  crop,  both  excel- 
lent croppers  and  of  good  flavour.  'The  best  mid- 
season  Peas  in  my  estimation  are  Alain-crop, 
Criterion,  Chelsonian  and  (ioldfinder,  all  good 
croppers  and  of  excellent  flavour.  The  best  kinds 
that  I  have  found  for  the  latest  crop  are  Ne  Plus 
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Ultra,  Autocrat  and  St.  Duthus.  I  prefer  the  two 
last  named,  as  the  taller  growing  kinds  suffer  so 
from  the  autumn  gales,  especially  if  at  all 
exposed.  I  sow  my  latest  Peas  from  June  20  to 
the  first  week  in  July.  Two  years  ago  I  sowed  on 
the  7th,  and  the  yield  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Of  course  the  season  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  it.  Sometimes  I  gather  good  pods  up  to  the 
end  of  October.— James  Mayne,  Bkton  Gardens, 
East  Di  ron. 

If  I  were  confined  to  one  kind  of  Pea  it 

certainly  would  be  the  good  old  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 
I  am  aware  that  its  great  height  is  an  objection  in 
some  gardens  where  sticks  are  a  consideration, 
but  against  this  must  be  placed  its  great  cropping 
capacity,  good  qualities  as  regards  flavour,  and 
hardy  constitution.     There  are  so  many  fine  Peas 
that  it  is  dithcult  to  mention  the  best  half-dozen. 
I  have,  however,  found  the  following  to  answer 
well  here  for  several  years   past,  and  have  dis- 
carded many  of  the  more  recent  introductions  in 
their  favour.     Br.  Maclean  I  stick  to,  and  have 
found  it  most  excellent  in  every   way.     This  is 
more  hardy,  and  can  be  sown  at  an  earlier  date 
than  any  other  Marrow  Pea  I  am   acquainted 
with.     Prodigy  is  a  fine   Pea,  and  follows   Dr. 
Maclean.     It  is  a  fine  Pea,  a  heavy  cropper,  of 
fine    flavour,  and    hardy.     This  Pea  should   be 
better  known.     Autocrat,  too  well  known  to  need 
further  remarks,  is  a  good  Pea.     Duke  of  Albany, 
to  my  mind,  is  the  best  flavoured  Pea  in  exist- 
ence,    lb  certainly  requires  a  genial  season  to 
bring  out  its  good  qualities.     Sharpe's  Queen  is 
another  fine  Pea.     Veitchs   Main-crop  is  also  a 
valuable  Pea.     Of  late  varieties  I  confine  myself 
to  two  kinds,  viz.,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Veitch's 
Perfection ;    both   are   too   well   known  to    need 
further  comments.     Chelsea  Gem    is  a  valualjle 
Pea  for  late  autumn  on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit. 
Frames  can  be  placed  over  it,  and  it  will  do  well 
through  October.     June  20  is  about  the  date  I 
sow  my  latest  Peas ;  in  fact,  it  is  useless  to  sow 
later  than  this  date  in  this  neighbourhood  unless 
it  be  dwarf  varieties,  which  can  be  protected  by 
frames.     The  excessive  moisture   together  with 
early  frost  brings  on  mildew  and  otherwise  checks 
the  filling  of  the  pods. — Thomas  Arnold,  Ciren- 
cester House,  Gloiicedi:r. 


Orchids. 


GROWING  ORCHIDS  IN   LEAF-MOULD. 
RESPEOTiNfi  this  interesting  question,  the   re- 
marks  by   Mr.   Burbidge   are   well   worthy   of 
perusal.     I  was  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge did  not  do  as  many  authorities  are  apt  to 
— that  is,  say  that  because  he  saw  Orchids  doiny 
well  on    the  Continent   when   grown   in    leaf- 
soil  they  must  necessarily  do  the  .same  in  this 
country.      Before  we   depart  from  the  beaten 
track  with  respect    to   composts   for   Orchids, 
there  are  several  points   tliat  need   considera- 
tion.     The   first,    and    undoubtedly   the   most 
important,  is  the  length  of  time  the  plants  have 
been  grown  in   this  country.      It   is   a    well- 
known   tact   that   Orchids   of   all  descriptions, 
especially  those  of  an  epiphytal  character,  make 
a  fine  growth  and  flower  freely  for  a  few  sea- 
sons,   no   matter   how   they   are    treated    with 
regard  to  compost.     They  seem  to  always  push 
roots    of   greater   strength    then   than   at   any 
other  time,  and  doubtless  fresh,  sweet  leaf-soil 
would   attract   them,    containing   as   it  always 
does  so  much  woody  fibre.     The  question  that 
arises  is,  Would  the  roots  produced  after  a  few 
years'   growth   in    the   Orchid   house    take    so 
readily  to  the  leaf-mould,  and  will  they  be  as 
long-lived  in   this  substance   as  they  are  in  a 
compost  that  allows  of   a  free  ingress  of  air  ? 
Agiin,    there    are    many    Orchids    tliat    grow 
naturally  in  decaying  materiil  of  this  descrip- 
tion, but  what  of  those  species— I  think  Mr. 
Burbidge  his  ere  now  told  us  of  some— that 


grow  naturally  not  on  the  large  trunks  of  trees 
where  this  debris  collects,  but  on  small  twiggy 
branches  ?  The  roots  of  the  latter  could  not  be 
expected  to  push  through  cubic  inches  of  more 
or  less  decayed  leaf  soil,  and  even  supposing  a 
strong  individual  plant  did  so,  how  would  it 
fare  when  it  came  to  the  time  for  repotting  ? 
Would  there  be  enough  vigour  stored  in  the  plant 
to  enable  the  roots  to  make  a  second  attempt  to 
push  through  what  must  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
natural roothold  ?  I  am  personally  of  the 
opinion  that  they  would  not,  and  I  think  that 
Mr.  Burbidge  is  quite  right  to  advise  growers 
to  proceed  with  caution. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  section  of 
fleshy-rooted  Orchids  and  others  with  a  wiry 
root,  like  Cu-logynes  and  many  of  the  Lycastes, 
like  a  proportion  of  nice  sweet  leaf  soil  mixed 
with  other  ingredients,  but  as  a  practical 
grower  the  absence  of  air  theory  does  not  com- 
mend itself  to  me  in  the  least.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  me  that  leaf-mould  of  good  quality 
would  allow  far  more  air  to  pass  than  peat 
when  this  becomes  in  the  least  decomposed  and 
close.  From  want  of  a  better  material  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  nsing  as  a  kind  of  buffer, 
so  to  speak,  crocks,  charcoal,  and  other  hard 
material.  If  our  continental  friends  have  dis- 
covered a  material  through  which  air  in  suffi- 
cient volume  for  the  need  of  Orchid  roots  can 
filter,  they  will  have  rendered  a  service  to 
horticulture,  for,  as  everyone  knows,  crocks  are 
but  a  makeshift,  and  nothing  like  a  regular 
state  as  regards  moisture  is  possible  where  they 
are  used.  By  all  means  then  give  the  case  a 
fair  hearing,  as  Mr.  Burbidge  puts  it.  If 
there  is  anything  in  it,  British  Orchid  growers 
will  not  be  long  in  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  and  it 
will  come  into  use  ;  if  it  is  but  a  fad,  it  will  go 
the  way  of  all  such.  H.  Richards. 


Cattleya  labiata  Lewisi.— Under  this  name 
an  award  of  merit  was  given  to  a  pretty  variety 
of  the  old  C.  labiata  some  two  years  ago,  and  the 
same  or  a  very  similar  kind  I  have  noted  flowering 
during  the  week.  It  has  not  the  pure  snowy 
white  of  the  true  albinos,  but  is  certainly  a  good 
form,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  good  substance,  a 
purple  blotch  spreading  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  lip.  The  great  variety  of  colour  and 
form  is  one  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  C. 
labiata,  in  addition  to  which  it  is  easily  grown  and 
free  flowering. — H. 

Iiselia  amanda.— The  flowers  of  this  species, 
or  natural  hybrid,  are  each  about  5  inches  across, 
pale  rose  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  lined 
with  purple  and  yellow.  It  is  not  very  frequently 
met  with  and  should  be  more  grown.  In  the 
usual  Cattleya  house  temperature  it  does  well,  and 
the  plants  may  be  potted  in  peat  and  Moss  when 
the  growth  is  not  too  far  advanced.  This  will 
usually  be  about  April.  Keep  it  well  up  to  the 
light  and  water  freely  when  well  escablished.  After 
flowering  keep  it  dormant,  but  the  growth  must 
not  shrivel.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Bull. 

Coelogyne  assamica.— The  colour  of  this 
species  is  somewhat  dull,  but  it  is  distinct.  The 
sepals  and  petiils  are  thin  in  texture,  brownish, 
the  lip  marked  with  red.  It  is  a  native  of 
Northern  India,  and  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Wallich  early  in  the  present  century,  though 
probably  not  introduced  until  some  years  later. 
The  plant  thrives  best  in  the  intermediate  house 
and  likes  a  moist  and  airy  atmosphere,  with 
shade  from  bright  sunshine.  Rather  large  pots 
and  a  rough,  open  compost  are  necessary,  and 
during  the  time  growth  is  active  a  free  supply  of 
water  is  necessary.  No  drying  off  is  necessary 
even  in  winter. 

Calanthe  VeitcM — A  handsome  spike  of  this 
comes  from  "  R.  R.,"  the  flowers  very  rich  in 
colour  and  of  good  substance,  showing  the  plant 


has  been  well  grown.  It  is  not  always  wise  to 
overgrow  this  Calanthe,  as  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  the 
troublesome  black  spotting  so  prevalent  with  this 
and  similar  plants.  It  should  always  be  well 
ripened,  so  to  speak,  keeping  the  plants  well 
apart  and  not  syringing  overhead  during  the 
later  part  of  the  season.  As  soon  as  the  spikes 
appear  at  the  side  of  the  bulbs  the  water  supply 
must  be  lessened  and  discontinued  altogether  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  fall. 

Cypripedium  Pitcherianum.— This  is  one 
of  the  older  hybrids  and  has  never  become  very 
well  known.  Its  parents  are  good  forms  of  C. 
Harrisianum  and  C.  Spicerianum.  As  regards 
cultivation,  it  is  one  of  the  most  free  in  growth, 
though  not  particularly  strong,  and  in  an  inter- 
mediate or  Cattleya  house  temperature  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  plenty  of  flowers  at  a 
dull  season.  In  habit  and  general  appearance  it 
most  resembles  C.  Harrisianum,  but  the  influence 
of  C.  Spicerianum  is  plainly  apparent  in  the  fine 
dorsal  sepal,  of  which  the  median  line  is  rich 
purple.  It  was  raised  in  Mr.  Norman  Cookson's 
collection  about  1889. 

Cymbidium  giganteum.  —  Though  re- 
putedly shy-flowering,  no  Orchid  blooms  with 
me  with  greater  regularity  than  this,  and  the 
plants  are  now  very  handsome,  with  their  long 
arching  spikes  of  showy  flowers.  The  brownish 
red  stripes  on  the  sepals  give  the  flower  a  bright 
appearance,  and  these  are  effectively  repeated 
on  the  lip.  It  is  a  healthy-growing,  vigorous 
species,  i-equiring  a  sound,  substantial  compost 
to  do  it  well  and  plenty  of  root  moisture  all  the 
year  round.  Equal  parts  of  peat  fibre,  loam,  and 
chopped  Moss  suit  it  well,  and  the  growth  will  be 
strong  enough  in  this  without  the  addition  of 
manures,  artificial  or  otherwise.  A  moist  atmo- 
sphere in  a  cool,  shady  house  and  plentiful  light 
sprinkling  of  the  foliage  in  hot  weather  suit  C. 
giganteum  well. — H.  R. 

Coclilioda  vulcanica.  —  This  pretty  and 
bright  flowering  little  species  is  none  too  plenti- 
ful, for  it  often  gives  a  lively  bit  of  colour  to 
the  house  during  a  dull  season  and  is  sure  to  be 
admired.  The  flowers  occur  on  short,  erect 
spikes,  are  variable  in  siza  and  rosy  carmine  in 
colour.  It  does  well  in  the  cool  house,  and  owing 
to  its  dwarf  habit  should  be  placed  as  near  the 
light  as  possible  in  baskets  or  suspended  pans. 
For  compost  use  peat  and  Moss,  and  avoid  giving 
too  much  room,  as  in  this  way  the  plants  are 
easily  injured.  Its  treatment  as  to  watering  and 
general  routine  is  very  similar  to  that  advised  for 
the  New  Grenadan  Odontoglossums,  excepting 
that  the  time  for  repotting  varies,  and  this  opera- 
tion is  usually  carried  out  some  time  in  early 
spring.  Its  habitat  is  high  up  on  the  volcano  of 
Tunguragua,  in  Ecuador,,  whence,  and  from  other 
localities,  it  has  occasionally  been  imported  to 
this  country  since  1872. 

Pleione  humilis. — There  are  few  more  strik- 
ing bits  of  colour  than  the  labellum  of  this  pretty 
little  Orchid,  which  is  now  coming  into  flower.  A 
description  fails  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  delicate 
gradations  of  purple  and  rose  to  white.  The 
front  is  ornamented  with  a  fringe  of  delicate 
white  hairs,  just  behind  which  are  deep  amethyst- 
purple  spots.  The  one  fault  of  Pleiones  is  they 
lose  their  foliage  before  or  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
open.  But  if  grown  in  small  pots  this  defect 
may  be  easily  hidden  by  associating  the  plants 
when  in  bloom  with  a  few  small  Ferns,  such  as 
Adiantums  and  small  Pberises.  In  some  cases 
growers  have  dibbled  in  small  Ferns  with  the 
Pleione  bulbs  at  planting  time,  but  personally  I 
do  not  care  for  this  plan,  as  it  fines  the  compost 
down  too  much.  P.  humilis  is  best  grown  at  the 
cool  end  of  an  intermediate  house,  in  a.  shady 
corner  if  possible,  and  should  be  repotted  in  equal 
parts  of  peat  fibre,  loam,  and  chopped  Moss  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  flowers  are  past.  After 
the  young  roots  have  pushed  freely  into  the  new 
soil,  water  freely  until  the  fresh  pseudo-bulbs  are 
complete  and  the  flower-spikes  pushing.  It  is  a 
variable  species,  a  native  of  Sikkim,  Nepaul,  and 
the  Khasia  Hills. 
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A  BOUDEU  OF    MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 

TiiK  illustr.ition  show.s  a  border  of  Michaelm:is 
Daisies  in  ourorclmrd,  which  liiis  boun  specially 
eB'ectivo  this  year.  It  faces  mirth,  and  has 
consequently  suffered  less  from  drought  than 
the  rest  of  the  garden.  About  fourteen  varie- 
ties of  Starworts  were  planted  there  in  October, 
18117,  besides  Oriental  Poppies,  border  Carna- 
tions, and  a  few  other  hardy  things.  The  pho- 
tographs were  taken  when  A.  KovavAngliiu 
roseus,  ruber,  and  pulchellus,  Novi-Belgii  flori- 
bundus  and  hevigatus,  A.  aoris,  and  Amellus 
bessarabicus  were  all  at  their  best.  Purity 
was  nearly  over,  and  A.  grandiHorus  and  niulti- 
florus  hardly  yet  come  out.     The  tall  Pyreth- 


soon  obtainable.  One  thing,  however,  which  has 
rendered  this  variety  unpopular  is  its  tendency  to 
splitting.  In  some  gardens  this  is  so  bad  as  to 
render  the  blooms  practically  useless.  The  split- 
ting, however,  seems  to  bn  less  in  sandy  soil,  as 
a  nurseryman  near  Great  \arraouth  has  [jrown  it 
largely  and  the  blooms  have  split  but  little.  The 
soil  of  his  nursery  is  very  sandy.  When  in  good 
condition  Gloire  de  Nancy  is  unsurpassed  both 
for  wreath  and  bouiiuet-making,  the  liowors  being 
extra  large  and  the  colour  pure.  Were  it  not  for 
this  pod-splitting  in  some  soils  it  would  have  no 
eciual  as  a  market  variety.  So  many  fine  showy 
Carnations  are  scentless,  that  sweet-scented  varie- 
ties, if  good  in  other  respects,  seem  much  more 
valuable. — Nokwich. 

Oraithogalum  lacteum. — As  shown  by  Mr. 
Bain,  gardener  to  .Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
this  is  certainly  one  of   the  most  useful  of   the 


growing  in  an  old  Italian  oil  jar,  both  in  magnifi- 
cent bloom;  together  the  contrast  was  delightful. 
The  winter,  however,  killed  the  Zauschneria,  but 
I  mean  to  plant  it  again  in  soil  of  a  bank  with  the 
same  combination  below.  Tropuolum  apeciosum 
also  I  had  several  times  tried  to  grow,  and  failed 
in  all  situations  till  I  got  ground"  roots.  These  I 
planted  in  all  sorts  of  situations,  and  they  have  all 
done  well  and  (lowered,  especially  where  they  had 
a  wall  to  scramble  over.  What  is  called  a  hardy 
Fuchsia  ?  When  one  sends  for  such,  one  gets  red 
sorts  in  return,  and  yet  I  have  seen  large  bushes 
in  cottage  gardens  in  Suffolk  of  the  lighter  sorts — 
Rose  of  Castile,  I  think,  one  is  called. — H.  U. 
Palmer,  Ken-is  Vean,  Fa/mouth. 


GUNNERA  MANICATA  IN  THE  NORTH. 

All  lovers  of  Nature  will  thank  j'ou  for  your  two 

recent  charming   illustrations  of  this  fine  plant. 


Michaelmas  Daisies  in  an  orchard.    From  a  photoijraph  sent  by  Miss  Minnie  Kingsley,  Bourne  Orchard,  Hertford. 


rum  uliginosum  and  Rudbeckia  Newmani  also 
looked  well  among  these. 

Minnie  Kingslev. 


Cactus  Dahlias.— Mr.  P.  H.  Mules  in  his  list 
of  these  flowers  includes  some,  such  as  Lucius 
and  Clown,  not  yet  in  commerce.  He  omits 
severalof  singular  beauty  thatare  in  commerce,  and 
that  next  spring  can  be  purchased  at  reasonable 
prices.  Chas.  Woodbridge,  of  almost  perfect  form, 
colour  rich  deep  crimson,  one  of  the  very  best ; 
Mary  Service,  golden  brown,  shading  off  to  helio- 
trope, a  singularly  lovely  colour  ;  Alfred  Vasey, 
reddish  ground,  shaded  amber  and  pink,  very 
beautiful ;  Harmony,  the  very  best  of  all  the 
bronzy  shaded  varieties  ;  Britannia,  soft  salmon- 
pink,  very  fine ;  and  A.  .J.  Deal,  the  best  scar- 
let, and  a  great  improvement  on  Gloriosa  and 
Juarezi,  have  been  found  in  the  best  stands 
this  year  and  have  been  wonderfully  admired. — 
A.  D. 

Carnation  Gloire  de  Nancy.— This  large- 
flowering,  sweet-smelhng  white  Carnation  has  few 
rivals  so  far  as  freedom  of  flowering  is  concerned. 
It  is  also  a  vigorous  grower,  large  plants  being 


genus.  In  general  character  and  formation  the 
fjlant  resembles  O.  pyramidale,  but  the  individual 
flowers  are  both  larger  and  whiter.  In  fact,  the 
blossoms  are  snow-white,  quite  devoid  of  the 
creamy  tint  suggested  by  the  specific  name.  The 
inflorescence  in  the  plants  shown  was  of  the 
uniform  height  of  about  '20  inches,  which  would 
be  increased  as  the  flowering  extended  to  the  tip 
of  the  closely  pyramidal  head.  It  is  in  the  latter 
that  a  prolonged  flowering  may  be  looked  for. 
As  a  pot  plant  it  is  certainly  worth  attention, 
and  by  growing  two  or  more  in  a  6-inch  pot,  a 
good  display  would  result.  The  drawback  from 
this  method  is  in  the  fact  that,  like  Tuberoses, 
when  planted  in  duplicate  the  plants  rarely  flower 
together.  A  better  way,  therefore,  would  be  to 
grow  the  plants  singly  in  o-inch  pots.  The 
species  is  of  easy  culture  and  quite  amenable  to 
ordinary  greenhouse  treatment. 

Plumbago  Larpentae.- 1  see  in  the  last 
monthly  part  of  The  G.\rden'  mention  made  of 
Plumbago  Larpentiv.  This  has  done  well  with 
me  in  ray  Suffolk  garden,  and  has  quite  taken 
possession  of  a  small  i  dry  rock  garden,  and  is 
every  September  a  beautiful  sight.  One  year  I 
had  it  and  a  large  plant  of  Zauschneria  californica 


Most  of  your  readers  will  admit  that  they  are 
magnificent  masses  of  foliage.  There  are  few 
plants  that  produce  more  massive  effects  in  less 
time  than  the  Gunneras.  A  few  of  the  giant 
Tobaccos,  Solanums^  Rhubarbs  or  the  Cow 
Parsnips  might  yield  yet  even  lietter  results 
under  stimulating  conditions.  But  then  how 
widely  different  are  these  from  the  Gunneras,  and 
yet  how  seldom  we  meet  with  them.  Two  im- 
pressions, both  wrong,  have  greatly  restricted  the 
growth  of  Gunneras  in  Britain — the  one,  that 
they  were  tender ;  the  other,  that  they  could 
only  be  grown  to  full  size  either  in  or  close  to 
water.  Miss  Pirie's  single  sentence  on  winter 
treatment  and  the  county  her  fine  plants  hail  from 
may  do  much  to  dispel  the  one.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  far  more  Gunneras  have  perished  from 
coddling  and  winter  coverings  than  from  cold. 
Neither  is  there  any  necessity  to  plant  Gunneras 
in  or  close  to  water.  They  will  thrive  more^or 
less  as  semi-a(juatic  plants,  but  grow  stronger, 
finer  still  in  any  rich  garden  soil,  such  as  may 
generally  be  found  in  old,  rich  kitchen  gardens 
or  in  nests  of  leaf-mould,  decayed  roots  of 
grasses,  Ac,  such  as  may  be  met  with  ready 
to    hand    in    most    home    woods.      Miss     Pirie 
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says  emphatically  of  her  plant  it  is  growing 
in  a  garden  and  is  not  near  water.  As  already 
said,  the  plant  will  thrive  in  any  good  gar- 
den soil  rich  in  humus.  The  mere  size  of  the 
leaves  appeals  for  shelter  from  northern,  eastern, 
or  strong  western  gales.  The  plants  cannot  show 
to  their  best  advantage  or  displaj'  their  fine 
foliage  untarnished  in  the  teeth  ot  our  biting 
blasts.  With  the  exercise  of  forethought,  shel- 
tered places,  sunny  and  warm,  in  plenty  may  be 
found  for  Gunneras.  I  have  never  had  their  fine 
foliage  burned  by  an  excess  of  sunshine,  though 
summer  gales  have  at  times  greatly  marred  the 
beauty  of  their  stately  leaves.  Some  of  the  finest 
plants  and  groups  of  Gunneras  I  have  ever  seen 
were  grown  by  my  late  friend  Mr.  Sheppard  on 
the  cliff  on  the  banks  of  the  Orwell  at  Wolver- 
stone  Park,  near  Ipswich.  A  tiny  stream  trickled 
past,  forming  a  pool  lower  down  the  cliff,  and 
here  among  Ferns  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants, 
thinly  canopied  with  trees,  the  Gunneras  found  a 
home  exactly  to  their  liking.  D.  T.  F. 


BORDER  POLYANTHUSES. 

Few  hardy  flowers  better  repay  liberal  culture 
than  the  Polyanthus.  Primroses  may  remain 
undisturbed  for  several  years,  and  if  the  condi- 
tions are  fairly  suitable  they  will  even  increase 
in  bloom-bearing  capacity,  individual  specimens 
carrying  half  a  hundred  or  more  expanded 
flowers.  Polyanthuses,  on  the  contrary,  quickly 
lose  strength,  except  perhaps  in  exceptionally 
favourable  soils,  unless  annually  transplanted, 
and  the  blooms  are  deficient  in  those  qualities 
which  render  this  spring  flower  so  ornamental. 
Probably  the  best  way  to  ensure  a  good  display 
of  this  fine  hardy  flower  is  to  raise  a  batch  of 
young  plants  annually.  In  growth,  size  and 
quality  of  bloom  yearling  plants  are  much 
superior  to  older  ones,  that  is  if  they  are  given 
liberal  culture  from  the  time  they  begin  to  make 
their  growth.  Polyanthus  seeds  germinate 
with  remarkable  freedom  if  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe.  Where  a  considerable  quantity  of  plants 
is  required,  the  easiest  way  is  to  sow  broadcast 
in  a  frame,  so  that  the  seedlings  can  remain 
therein  until  the  following  spring,  where  they 
can  be  sheltered  from  very  inclement  weather. 
If  planted  out  in  such  a  young  stage  of  growth 
they  are  likely  to  be  cast  out  of  the  ground 
during  the  winter  by  frost  and  worms.  The 
shelter  is  of  course  not  absolutely  needful,  but 
the  young  plants  keep  their  foliage  better  and 
continue  to  make  roots  all  through  the  winter 
when  guarded  against  extremes  of  wet  and  cold. 
When  the  seed  crop  is  plentiful  I  sow  in  the 
open  ground,  leaving  the  young  plants  to  take 
their  chance.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
sow  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe,  which  is 
usually  at  the  beginning  of  August.  Then  they 
come  up  with  great  freedom  and  the  seedlingshave 
time  to  get  a  fair  hold  of  the  ground  by  winter, 
but  if  sowing  is  deferred  until  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  seedlings  are  liable  to  be  disturbed 
by  frost  and  worms.  The  ground  should  be 
well  worked  and  surfaced  with  an  inch  or  two 
of  fine  soil.  Sifted  refuse  from  the  potting 
bench  is  just  the  thing.  If  the  weather  is  dry, 
I  give  the  ground  a  good  watering  before  apply- 
ing the  fine  soil,  so  that  there  is  but  little  difli- 
culty  in  keeping  the  seed-bed  in  a  uniform  state 
of  moisture  until  germination  fakes  place,  which 
will  be  in  about  a  month  from  time  of  sowing. 
If  I  have  spare  lights,  I  cover  with  them  until 
the  young  plants  appear,  and  if  not,  mats  have 
to  be  used,  in  which  case  more  attention  in  the 
matter  of  watering  is  required.  If  the  weather 
is  dry,  a  watering  now  and  then  will  help  to 
Tiring  the  young  plants  along,  so  that  by  the 
close  of  the  autumn  they  will  have  several  nice 
leaves  and  roots  some  2  inches  long,  which  will 
sustain  them  during  inclement  weather  later  on. 


Additional  strength  will  be  imparted  if  they  are 
given  some  weak  liquid  manure  two  or  three 
times  after  they  commence  to  grow  freely.  In 
February  a  piece  of  ground  should  be  prepared 
by  roughly  digging  it,  and  about  the  middle  of 
March  this  may  be  broken  down,  stirred,  and 
made  fine  with  the  fork,  adding  a  tolerably 
liberal  dressing  of  rotten  manure.  A  north 
aspect  is  the  best,  as  the  Polyanthus  loves 
a  cool  and  moist  atmosphere,  and  if  the  young 
plants  get  an  occasional  watering  in  dry  weather, 
they  will  make  good  progress  all  through  the  ' 
summer,  and  will  yield  a  fine  show  of  bloom 
the  following  spring.  In  late  autumn  they  may 
be  transplanted,  and  will  make  a  fine  show 
either  in  borders  among  other  hardy  things,  or 
they  may  be  used  for  giving  an  early  show  in 
beds  on  the  grass  which  are  to  be  filled  later  on 
with  tender  things.  In  order,  however,  to 
fully  realise  the  wonderful  beauty  and  great 
worth  of  the  Polyanthus,  the  plants  should  be 
flowered  where  they  get  shelter  from  the  strong 
sunshine  which  prevails  in  late  spring  as  well 
as  from  drying  easterly  winds.  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  conditions  the  lovely  shades  of 
yellow,  maroon,  crimson,  etc.,  which  charac- 
terise a  good  strain  of  this  hardy  flower  are 
intensified,  the  trusses  are  of  greater  size,  and 
the  flowers  remain  in  perfection  very  much 
longer  than  when  fully  exposed  to  parching 
winds  and  hot  sunshine.  There  can  be  nothing 
finer  in  the  outdoor  garden  in  late  spring  than  a 
bed  of  giant-flowered  Polyanthuses  in  full  bloom, 
and  as  a  shilling  packet  of  seed  will  furnish 
several  hundred  plants,  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  the  majority  of  gardens  should  not  be 
beautified  with  this  old  garden  favourite.  As  I 
remarked  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the 
Polyanthus  soon  degenerates  if  left  alone  from 
year  to  year.  In  raising  Polyanthuses  from 
seed  every  year  or  so,  one  is  sure  now  and  then 
to  obtain  an  extra  good  form  which  he  would 
like  to  keep  and  increase.  The  great  enemy 
of  the  Polyanthus  is  red  spider,  and  in  the 
warmer  counties  of  this  country  the  foliage  is 
sure  to  be  so  much  affected,  that  the  greater 
portion  will  die  away  during  the  summer. 
About  the  middle  of  August  the  plants  should 
be  lifted  and  replanted  in  good  free  soil,  giving 
them  a  thorough  watering  should  the  weather 
prove  dry.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks 
new  roots  will  form,  and  during  September 
young  leaves  will  push  out,  so  that  by  the  close 
of  the  autumn  the  plants  will  be  well  esta- 
blished. This  annual  lifting  and  replacing  in 
sweet,  well-enriched  ground  exercise  a  stimu- 
lating effect  on  the  plants,  without  which  they 
soon  come  into  an  enfeebled  state  and  even- 
tually disappear.  J.  C. 
Byjieet. 

Lilium  rubellum.  —  The  appearance  of  a 
coloured  plate  of  this  beautiful  Lily  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Thk  Garden  brings  to  my  mind  the  fact 
that  last  year  I  received  two  bulbs  of  a  Lily  from 
a  gentleman  residing  in  South  China.  When 
received  they  were  in  a  very  shrivelled  condition, 
and  remained  dormant  for  such  a  length  of  time 
afterwards  that  I  almost  despaired  of  their  ever 
growing.  However,  they  eventually  both  started 
into  growth.  The  stems  were  rather  slender,  but 
this  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  their  having  become 
so  shrivelled  during  transit.  They  both  flowered 
when  about  2  feet  in  height,  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  being  a  clear  rich  orange,  and  quite  unlike 
that  of  any  other  variety  of  Lilium  growing  here, 
the  flower  itself  being  similar  in  form  to  that  of 
Lilium  candidum.  Two  good  new  bulbs  have 
been  formed,  and  the  growing  and  flowering  of 
these  will  be  watched  with  the  greatest  interest 
next  season,  as  will  also  those  of  L.  rubellum. 
The  same  gentleman  also  sent  seeds  of  a  very 
pretty  trailer  or   climber,  which  flowered  in   a 


remarkably  short  space  of  time  after  being  raised 
in  stove-heat.  The  flowers  were  small  and  of  the 
exact  representation  of  a  five-rayed  star,  and  rich 
lake  in  colour.  After  searching  through  various 
botanical  works,  and  at  last  consulting  Nichol- 
son's "  Botanical  Dictionary,''  I  find  it  is  very 
much  like  Ipom;ea  Quamoclit,  as  both  plant  and 
form  of  the  flower  answer  to  the  description  given 
of  this  plant  therein.  A  Japanese  gentleman, 
when  looking  round  at  the  time  the  plant  was  in 
flower,  informed  me  that  it  grew  wild  in  Japan 
as  well  as  in  China,  and  was  greatly  delighted  to 
see  it  growing  in  England.  He  gave  me  the 
name  it  was  known  under  in  his  country,  but 
could  give  me  no  English  equivalent  for  it. — 
A.  W. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FLOWER. 


'  Meconopsis  nepalensis. — The  large  rosettes 
of  this  showy  Poppy  that  will  produce  their  flowering- 
spikes  during  the  ensuing  year  constitute  at  the  present 
time  a  most  attractive  feature  ;  indeed,  where  grouped 
freely  togetlier,  few  hardy  plants  have  a  finer  winter 
eifect  than  this — an  effect  always  enhanced  by  a  recent 
shower  of  rain,  the  moisture  being  long  retained  on 
the  plants. 

HemeroealUs  aurantiaca  major.  —  Like 
"  H.  S."  (p.  420),  I  hive  found  this  magnificent  Day 
Lily  slow  in  coming  into  flower  after  planting.  In 
comparing  experiences  with  a  number  of  other  growers 
of  H.  aurantiaca  major  I  have  formed  a  pretty  general 
consensus  of  opinion  regarding  its  shyness  in  flowering 
for  some  time  after  being  obtained.  The  flowers  are 
so  fine,  that  one  is  well  repaid  for  waiting,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  disappointing  that  they  do  not  favour  us 
sooner. ^S.  Aknott. 


THE   FOG. 

Off  Monday,  November  14,  the  north  of  London 
was  enveloped  in  one  of  the  densest  fogs  I  have 
ever  experienced.  Fortunately,  it  was  not  of  long 
duration,  otherwise  the  effect  must  have  proved 
most  disastrous.  As  it  was,  I  find  it  has  left  its 
marks,  the  glass  being  covered  with  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  black  greasy  secretion,  necessitating  the 
whole  being  washed  before  any  sunlight  can  pene- 
trate. With  fine-foliaged  plants  it  is  early  to  say 
what  the  results  will  be.  I  find  that  Eucalypti 
standing  outside  have  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  scalded,  and  inside  there  is  already 
some  indication  of  the  mischief.  I  find  that  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  the  temperature  as  low  as  is 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  various  plants, 
giving  a  little  moisture,  for  in  a  dry,  warm  atmo- 
sphere the  plants  absorb  the  fog  and  the  poisonous 
gases  contained  therein.  One  instance  in  par- 
ticular I  have  noticed  ;  this  was  with  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine.  In  a  cool  house  the  plants 
dropped  but  few  flowers,  while  in  a  house 
where  there  was  more  heat,  and  conse- 
quently a  drier  atmosphere,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  flowers  dropped  off.  I  have  previously 
noticed  that  where  a  fairly  moist  atmosphere 
is  maintained  the  effects  of  fog  have  been 
far  less  disastrous  than  where  more  heat  and  less 
moisture  have  been  given.  Ferns  do  not  appear 
to  suffer  much  unless  the  fog  is  of  long  duration, 
and  then  I  think  it  is  from  want  of  daylight 
more  than  anything  else,  though  in  some  in- 
stances I  have  seen  some  mischief  done.  Once, 
after  a  heavy  fog  of  several  days'  duration,  I 
found  some  which  had  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  scorched.  These  were  chiefly  such 
as  might  be  expected  to  resist  the  fog  best,  Cyr- 
tomium  falcatum,  Polystichum  capense,  and  others 
of  similar  texture  being  among  those  that  suffered 
most,  while  (Jymnogrammas  and  all  others  with 
a  hairy  surface  suffered  the  least.  I  once  had  a 
good  batch  of  Mignonette  which  promised  well 
for  bloom  in  November,  but  after  a  few  days'  fog 
the  flower-spikes  all  went  blind,  and  instead  of 
making  further  advance,  lateral  shoots  were  made, 
and  these  in  time  tried  to  flower,  but  suffered  the 
same  fate  as  the  terminal  spikes.  After  various 
I  trials  I  have  quite  given  up  trying  to  flower 
Mignonette   within   the  reach    of    London   fogs 
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(luring  the  winter,  though  in'^tlie  country  I  have 
had  it  as  good  at  Christmas  as  at  midsummer. 

H. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


TOMATO  GRAFTED  ON  POTATO. 
TiiK  two  plants  (Potato  Pierreniont  Seedling 
and  Tomato  Perfection)  were  planted  side  by 
side  in  a  14-inch  pot.  After  they  had  become 
establisliod  they  wcn-e  inarched  in  the  usual 
way  and  allowed  to  remain  for  ten  days,  when 
I  cut  the  Tomato  root  off,  also  the  Potato  top, 


there  are  complaints  of  the  plants  decaying 
in  the  centre  and  running.  The  chief  cause  is 
earthing  up  too  soon.  Dryness  at  the  roots  of 
Celery  fosters  running  and  the  crop  is  spoiled.  I 
am  now  in  the  midst  of  earthing  up  the  latest  lot. 
This  in  the  middle  of  November  of  course  is  some- 
what unusual,  but  the  seasons  vary,  and  if  I  had 
dono  the  work  a  month  earUer,  growth  would  have 
been  arrested  and  the  crop  spoiled.  I  need 
Celery  as  late  as  possible.  I  have  frequently  kept 
it  to  the  end  of  May,  but  to  do  this  one  must 
allow  the  growth  to  be  fully  matured  and  not 
cripple  it  by  moulding  up.  1  wish  I  was  as  for- 
tunate as  Mr.  Tatlack  as  regards  the  maggot.  My 
plants   this   year   suffered  much   and  the  attack 


Tomato  grafted  on  a  Potato.    From  a  photograph  sent  Inj  Messrs.  Kent  and  Brydon, 

Darlington,  Durham. 


leaving  the  two  plants  growing  as  it  might  be 
one.  There  was  a  fair  crop  of  Potatoes,  and 
the  Tomatoes  were  ijuite  a  good  crop,  but,  un- 
fortunately, some  of  the  fruit  had  been  gathered 
when  I  took  the  photograph. 

Walter  Brydox. 


Eartliiiig  up  Celery.— The  note  at  p.  ,370  is 
most  opportune,  as  many  excellent  crops  have 
been  ruined  by  premature  earthing  up.  Mr. 
Tallack  in  his  note  says  that  Celeries  that  were 
moulded  up  in  the  dry  weather  will  be  unsatis- 
factory.  I  fear  this  is  often  the  case,  as  frequently 


came  when  least  expected — at  the  latter  end  of 
August. — G.  VV. 

Lettuces  grown  in  leaf-soil.— At  p.  383 
"  J.  C.  T."  notes  the  value  of  leaf  soil  for  growing 
winter  Lettuces  in.  I  know  of  nothing  to  equal 
it,  as  the  lightness  of  the  material,  with  abundant 
but  not  stagnant  moisture,  enables  the  tender 
plants  to  make  a  quick  growth.  During  the  last 
hot,  dry  summer  months  having  a  difficulty  in  kee|i- 
ing  up  a  good  supply  of  Lettuces,  I,  as  a  makeshitt, 
sowed  the  seed  on  nearly  decayed  leaves.  I  never 
saw  better  results.  The  plants  grew  very  large, 
and  in  a  short  time,  the  cool,  light  root-run  benig 
just  the  thing  to  promote  growth.      We  do  not 


make  the  best  use  of  loaves  in  the  garden,  as  they 
are  most  valuable  for  forcing  and  protecting  also. 
Kndive  and  Lettuce,  I  feel  sure,  in  winter  and 
early  spring  would  do  much  better  in  leaf-mould 
thun  decayed  manures.  The  latter  are  often  wet, 
cold  and  sotlden,  whereas  leaves  are  light  and 
porous  and  soon  get  warm  when  the  sun  shines 
during  the  day. — S.  M. 

Wintering  Potatoes.- The  very  mild,  open 
weather  prevailing  is  already  affecting  Potato 
tubers,  although  kept  fully  exposed  to  light  and 
air  and  as  cold  as  possible.  The  exceeding  dryness 
and  warmth  of  the  soil  up  to  and  beyond  the  time 
of  lifting  even  late  varieties  are  probably  to  some 
extent  responsible  for  this  rather  early  sprouting, 
and  the  mildness  of  the  season  is  accelerating  it. 
There  is  no  other  course,  seeing  that  cold  storage 
is  in  relation  to  seed  Potatoes  hardly  practicable, 
but  to  give  the  tubers  the  very  fullest  exposure  to 
light  and  air.  When  the  light  is  abundant, 
shoots  harden  and  seldom  elongate.  <  Jrowths  of 
this  nature  often  remain  almost  dormant  for 
four  or  five  months  after  they  are  an  inch  long. 
To  remove  them  is  to  weaken  the  tuber  growths, 
but  to  preserve  them  with  all  care  possible  is  to 
fully  utilise  the  tuber's  strength.  If  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  seed  Potatoes  are  kept  is  very 
dry,  damping  occasionally  should  be  resorted  to, 
but  only  sufficient  to  check  shrinking,  a  trouble 
incidental  to  very  dry  stores.  Where  tubers  are 
wintered  in  sheds,  nothing  is  better  for  a  floor 
than  is  one  of  soil,  as  that  invariably  emits  some 
moisture.  But  sprouted  tubers,  when  the  stocks 
have  been  carefully  preserved,  necessitate  later 
planting  than  is  needful  for  tubers  in  an  absolute 
condition  of  rest.  A  stout  sprout  on  a  tuber  an 
inch  long  is  often  equivalent  to  three  weeks' 
growth  on  a  dormant  tuber  after  planticg.  To 
keep  tubers  well  in  check  the  store  should  not 
only  be  very  light  and  airy,  but  should  have  a 
temperature  of  about  40°,  as  in  such  state  there  is 
no  inducement  to  premature  growth.  When,  how- 
ever, as  now  in  November,  the  outside  tempera- 
ture reaches  to  tiO°,  it  is  difficult  to  find  40"'  only 
in  any  closed  shed  or  store. — A.  D. 


PROTECTING  BROCCOLI. 

At  p.  371,  "A.  W."  writes  that  owing  to  th 
poor  growth  of  Broccoli  many  will  be  too  small 
for  heeling  in  to  protect  from  frost.  I  have  some 
poor  breadths,  while  others  are  first  -  rate  as 
regards  size.  This  is  most  marked  in  soil  not 
dug  or  manured  for  the  crop,  my  failures  being 
where  the  plants  followed  early  Potatoes  on  land 
that  had  been  dug  to  clear  the  crop.  In  firm 
land  there  are  good  breadths  of  Broccoli,  and 
my  soil — a  light  soil  resting  on  gravel — being  the 
reverse  of  **  A.  W.'s,"  I  never  experienced  such  a 
difficulty  as  I  did  this  season  in  getting  out  the 
winter  crops.  As  I  grow  a  goodly  quantity  of 
early  Strawberries,  and  only  take  one  ciop,  the 
land  is  not  in  bad  condition.  I  do  not  dig  or 
manure  for  the  green  crops.  This  systtm  of 
cropping  has  answered  so  well  of  late  years  that 
I  have  followed  it  for  Broccoli,  Kales,  and  a  late 
lot  of  Brussels  Sprouts.  Drills  are  drawn  for 
the  Broccoli,  and,  grown  thus,  the  plants  need 
less  moisture  and  do  much  better  in  bad  seasons. 
Protection  will  be  needed  on  account  of  the  tendei 
growth.  The  growth  during  the  past  month  has 
been  most  marked.  This  is  the  reason  I  advocate 
following  "A.  W.'s  "  excellent  advice.  Early 
kinds,  such  as  Superb  Early  White  and  a  late 
lot  of  Veitch's  Protecting,  I  do  not  heel  over  but 
well  mould  up.  These  take  little  harm,  as  even 
when  heeled  over  the  tender  heads  suiter  if  the 
weather  is  severe.  But  there  can  be  no  ([uestion 
as  to  the  value  of  heeling  over  plants  for  the 
supply  from  February  to  .June,  doubtless  the 
most  critical  time,  as  if  the  plants  or  stems  are 
injured  in  midwinter  the  supply  will  fail  at  the 
season  named.  The  earlier  kinds  do  well  if  the 
leaves  are  brought  together  at  the  tops  and  tied 
over  the  heads,  and  if  lifted  ma}'  be  placed  close  to- 
gether in  sheds  or  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame.  This 
will  give  early  material  that  should  be  made  the 
most  of.     Heeling  over  later  lots  is  worth  doing. 
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and  I  have  in  very  cold  districts  seen  dry  leaves 
placed  over  the  plants  in  severe  weather  and  the 
crop  saved.  G.  Wythes. 


MAY  AND  JUNE  BROCCOLIS. 

At  p.  370,  Mr.  Crawford  refers  to  successional 
Broccoli,  and  names  some  excellent  kinds.  It 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  test  varieties,  as  locality 
and  soil  will  account  for  some  difierence  in 
season.  Among  the  earliest  kinds  Mr.  Craw- 
ford notes  the  good  qualities  of  Backhouse's 
Winter  White.  I  am  pleased  to  observe  he  has 
the  same  opinion  of  Snow's  Winter  White  as  I 
have.  For  years  I  have  not  been  fortunate  with 
this  variety  ;  some  of  the  plants  given  good 
culture  have  turned  in  in  March  and  even  later, 
and  in  others  the  heads  are  not  worth  sending 
to  table.  For  over  twenty  years  I  have  grown 
Cattell's  Eclipse  for  April  supplies,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  Broccoli  for  the  season  named. 
So  far  I  have  found  none  to  take  its  place,  so 
shall  continue  growing  this  old  variety.  My 
note  more  concerns  those  kinds  which  give 
the  supply  in  May  and  early  June.  The 
latter  date  may  be  thought  full  late,  and 
that  Cauliflowers  will  then  be  plentiful,  but  I 
never  find  I  have  too  many  at  the  season 
named,  and  the  Broccoli  is  much  valued. 
Model  is  one  of  the  best  introductions  of  late 
years,  as  it  is  a  distinct  variety,  and  iis  dwarf- 
ness,  hardiness,  and  good  quality  make  it  a 
most  valuable  kind.  I  can  never  keep  Model 
after  the  middle  of  May  in  ordinary  seasons, 
the  soil  being  very  light,  but  by  lifting  and 
placing  under  a  wall  it  can  he  retarded  for  some 
weeks.  Mr.  Crawford  includes  Late  C^Kieen, 
which,  like  Model,  is  a  dwarf  variety  and  later 
than  Model.  This  should  tind  favour,  as  it 
bridges  over  the  time  between  the  last  Broc- 
coli and  the  earliest  C!auliflowers.  Even  the 
latest  kinds  fail  to  come  in  at  the  time  needed 
in  May  or  .June  if  sown  too  early.  I  sow 
Model  in  May  and  Late  Queen  and  JMonarch 
the  first  week  in  June,  as  it  is  much  better 
to  have  a  sturdy  plant  than  a  leggy  one. 
In  cold,  heavy  soils  my  advice  as  regards 
dates  would  not  be  applicable,  and  the  cul- 
tivator would  need  to  sow  in  time  to  se- 
cure a  good  plant.  I  have  included  Monarch 
in  my  list  of  June  varieties,  as  in  early 
seasons  I  have  had  the  Queen  all  cut  by  the 
end  of  May,  and  the  one  named  is  well  worth 
growing.  Some  years  ago  it  was  sent  me  for  trial, 
and  I  have  always  grown  it  since.  It  is  a 
larger  variety  than  the  Model  or  Late  Queen, 
and  very  late,  which  makes  it  doubly  valuable. 
Mr.  Crawford  does  not  include  this  in  his  list 
of  kinds,  but  it  is  a  favourite  in  the  north  on 
account  of  its  hardiness  and  lateness. 

Doubtless  there  are  other  kinds  market 
growers  have  of  their  own  selection,  but  in  the 
markets  in  this  part  of  the  country  there  is  a 
great  falling-ofl'  in  the  supplies  after  the  early 
part  of  May.  Large  growers  do  not  appear  to 
favour  the  latest  varieties,  as  doubtless  the 
early  Cabbage  crop  pushes  the  Broccoli  on  one 
side,  but  in  private  gardens  there  must  be 
variety,  and  the  Broccoli  is  always  valued  as 
green  vegetables  are  none  too  plentiful  at  that 
season.  May  Queen  is  mentioned  in  the  note 
referred  to.  Doubtless  it  is  not  unlike  the 
Late  Queen  as  regards  lateness  and  quality. 

G.  Wythes. 


Hound  Potatoes. — I  see  by  "A.  D.'s  "  note 
on  round  Potatoes  (p.  369)  that  he  considers 
Reading  Russet  still  one  of  the  best  red  round 
Potatoes,  and  I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
only  thing  is  that  in  wet  seasons  disease  is  liable 
to  attack  it  badly  unless  the  soil  is  well  drained 


and  light.  It  does  particularly  well  in  some 
gardens  in  Scotland.  A  gentleman  residing  in 
Argyleshire  tells  me  it  does  better  than  any  other 
sort  in  his  district.  One  thing  is  certain,  when 
in  good  condition  there  is  not  a  more  floury, 
better- flavoured  Potato.  Its  usual  size  is  me- 
dium, the  best  for  the  dining-room.  In  some 
quarters  the  white  round  variety  Renown  has 
gained  favour,  which  it  justly  deserves,  as  I  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  Potatoes 
introduced  of  late  years.  It  is  handsome  in  form, 
a  mealy  cooker,  and  abundant  yielder  even  under 
field  culture. — C. 

Parsnips  in  winter. — There  are  various  ways 
of  protecting  Parsnips  from  severe  frosts  so  as  to 
be  able  to  get  at  them  with  ease  if  the  open 
garden  should  be  frozen  hard  or  covered  with  deep 
snow.  Some  lift  a  quantity  of  roots  and  lay  them 
in  soil  in  the  root  shed  or  an  ordinary  out  build- 
ing, but  the  loss  of  moisture  from  the  soil  and 
exposure  to  draught  are  apt  to  cause  the  roots  to 
shrivel  and  consequently  lose  much  of  their 
flavour.  After  trying  various  ways,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  better  plan  than  lifting  the  whole 
of  the  roots  and  laying  them  in  soil,  crown 
upwards,  in  a  sheltered  corner  in  the  open  garden, 
having  some  Bracken  in  readiness  in  case  of  sharp 
weather.  The  roots  can  then  be  easily  got  at, 
and  in  mild  weather  the  covering  removed.  In 
this  way  they  will  keep  sound  and  retain  their 
flavour  quite  as  well  as  if  left  in  their  growing 
quarters,  and  the  ground  occupied  by  the  crop  can 
be  turned  up  to  the  weather  early  in  the  winter. 
-J.  C. 

Protecting  young  Cauliflower  plants. — 
The  only  certain  way  of  saving  young  autumn- 
raised  Cauliflower  plants  through  the  winter  is  by 
giving  frame  protection.  Still,  if  the  winter  is 
not  too  severe,  plants  will  often  pass  through  it 
uninjured  in  the  seed-beds  and  prove  very  useful 
for  early  transplanting  in  spring.  Besides  prick- 
ing out  the  usual  complement  into  frames  in 
October,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  out  a  few  under 
the  shelter  of  a  wall  m  some  cosy  nook  in  the 
same  way  that  Cos  Lettuces  are  treated,  so  that 
if  needed  some  protection  can  be  given.  If  a 
few  dry  leaves  are  placed  over  the  plants  in  severe 
weather,  they  will  take  no  harm  with  10"  or  12° 
of  frost,  and  more  still  if  the  ground  is  not  in  a 
saturated  condition.  A  better  way,  perhaps, 
of  protecting  these  open-air  plants  is  to  insert  a 
few  stout  sprigs  amongst  them,  and  then  lightly 
shake  some  Bracken  over  them.  When  such 
plants  survive  the  winter  and  are  well  watered 
previous  to  lifting  in  spring,  they  often  turn  in 
better  and  are  less  liable  to  button  than  frame- 
protected  plants,  as  they  feel  the  check  of  removal 
less. — Norwich. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  —  Although  the  quarters 
devoted  to  this  crop  had  no  special  attention,  the 
produce  is  remarkably  good  this  season,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  drought.  The  little  button- 
like sprouts  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  stems  are 
of  that  nice  nutty  flavour  so  much  appreciated, 
although  even  yet  the  tops  are  quite  blue  from 
the  drought.  I  rely  principally  upon  the  Exhi- 
bition strain,  and  like  it  well.  'The  growtli  is 
not  so  large  as  that  of  some  others,  but  it  is 
hard  and  stands  the  winter  well,  giving  a  long 
succession  of  sprouts  of  the  best  quality.  At 
Livermere  recently  I  noted  some  very  fine  heads 
of  Paragon,  a  useful  kind  evidently.  It  is  a 
good  kind  either  for  home  use  or  exhibition. 
This  crop  is  a  consideralile  time  on  the  ground, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  Brassicas. 
For  the  main-crop  I  sow  in  the  open  air  at  the 
end  of  March,  and  as  soon  as  possible  prick  out 
the  seedlings  4  inches  apart  on  firmly-trodden 
soil.  They  are  set  out  30  inches  apart  both  ways, 
and  always  on  undug  ground,  this  necessitating 
a  good  deal  of  work  when  the  soil  is  hard  and 
dry,  and  also  in  watering  until  they  get  hold,  but 
once  they  make  a  move,  growth  is  strong  and  hard, 
and  able  to  withstand  the  most  severe  weather 
of  most  winters. — H.  R. 

Autumn  planting  of  Potatoes. — It  is  sur- 
prising to  tind,  in  spite  of  the  well-known  experi- 


ence of  Potato  growers  for  generations  to  the 
contrary,  that  some  persons  still  plant  Potato 
tubers  in  the  autumn.  The  most  tangible  reason 
for  so  doing  was  given  me  recently  by  a  gentleman, 
who  said  that  he  did  so  now  because  he  had  less 
time  for  doing  so  in  the  spring.  That  is  hardly  a 
suHicient  reason  for  doing  with  tender  roots  or 
tubers  what  common  experience  has  proved  to  be 
undesirable  practice.  Certainly  it  does  occasion- 
ally happen  that  tubers  left  in  the  soil  all  the 
winter  make  very  good  growth  the  following 
season,  and  if  left  alone  produce  very  good  crops. 
But  then  we  see  in  such  case  only  those  which 
pass  the  ordeal  successfully  and  know  nothing  of 
the  many  that  may  have  rotted  in  the  ground  or 
have  been  eaten  by  grubs  or  wireworms,  or  have 
had  their  tops  destroyed  by  frosts  in  the  spring. 
If  tubers  be  left  in  the  soil  very  deep  they  may 
escape  freezing  and  be  late  in  pushing  tops  the 
next  year.  But  deep  planting  is  productive  of 
weakness,  because  the  shoots  have  to  elongate  in 
a  blanched  form  so  materially  ere  they  can  begin 
to  obtain  chlorophyll  or  make  leafage.  But  never 
yet  has  it  been  shown  that  with  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  have  autumn-planted  tubers, 
which  can  but  lie  dormant  in  the  ground  as  they 
would  if  in  a  dry  store,  proved  to  be  more  produc- 
tive than  have  good  sets  properly  spring-planted. 
In  the  latter  case  also,  if  not  planted  too  early, 
always  attended  with  much  risk,  the  tubers  are 
safe  and  the  plants  come  to  no  injury  from  spring 
frosts. — A.  D. 


LATE  RIPENING  OF  SEAKALE. 

Oftex  Seakale  gives  trouble  by  starting  slowly 
when  taken  up  in  the  early  autumn  for  forcing  in 
the  Mushroom  house,  and  I  predict  that  this  will 
be  experienced  again  this  winter.  With  a  view 
to  getting  an  early  maturity  in  a  portion  of  the 
crop,  I  planted  some  on  a  south  border  in  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  plants  occupying  the  warmer  site  are 
later  in  ripening  than  the  main  crop,  which  has  a 
less  open  position.  This  is  so  pronounced  that  I 
have  had  to  draw  on  the  batch  intended  for  later 
forcing  for  the  earliest  cutting.  There  has  been 
a  growth  about  equal  in  strength  of  leaf  during 
the  summer.  I  should  have  considered  the  cooler 
site  more  favourable  for  a  continuous  and  steady 
growth  during  the  prolonged  period  of  summer 
drought,  this  being  attended  with  a  corresponding 
early  ripening  of  the  crowns  and  foliage.  This 
inconvenient  trait  in  Seakale,  however,  must  not 
be  taken  as  an  indication  for  future  plantings, 
because  the  season  has  had  such  an  unfavourable 
bearing  on  many  other  vegetables  this  year.  It 
is  only  another  instance  proving  how  easily  one's 
plans  may  be  upset,  and  this  more  particularlj' 
when  artificial  watering  is  not  a  provision  of  the 
garden.  Until  the  leaves  have  separated  from 
the  crowns  it  is  not  advisable  to  lift  Seakale  in 
any  quantity  for  early  forcing,  because,  unless 
subjected  to  a  fairly  brisk  heat,  it  will  remain 
unmoved  for  a  long  time.  While  lateness  in  Sea- 
kale is  so  predominant  a  feature.  Rhubarb  seemed 
distinctly  earlier  than  usual.  The  late  autumn 
rain  extended  the  growth  of  the  Seakale  no 
doubt,  but  it  was  too  late  to  excite  a  suspicion 
of  growth  in  the  Rhubarb,  this  because  the  soil 
was  dry  to  a  great  depth  and  the  rainfall  too 
slight  to  penetrate  to  the  roots.  Seakale  will  be 
in  greater  request  this  winter  than  for  some  time 
past  judging  by  the  shortness  of  supply  almost 
everywhere  of  outdoor  vegetables.  W.  S. 


Vegetables  at  Bristol.— At  the  late  Bristol 
Chrysanthemum  show  vegetables  made  a  surpris- 
ing display,  especially  when  the  adverse  season 
is  taken  into  account.  In  the  severfil  classes  in 
which  liberal  prizes  are  offered  there/was  quite  a 
spirited  competition,  and  although  so  numerous, 
there  was  scarcely  a  faulty  dish  to  be  found 
among  them.  There  were,  in  spite  of  caterpillars, 
some  fine  Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  and  Parsnips, 
models  in  shape  and  size  ;  Potatoes  perfect  in 
shape  and  free  from  blemish  of  any  kind.  Brussels 
Sprouts  were  not  so  fine  as  is  generally  the  case. 
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which  is  easily  nccountod  for.  Some  very  fine 
Onions  were  staged  in  one  collection,  and  m 
another  equally  good  T-ooks.— W.  S. 

Sowing  seeds  in  heavy  soils.— A  common 
mistake  with  those  having  a  heavy  retentive  soil 
to  deal  with  is  the  desire  to  sow  vegetable  seeds 
very  early  in  the  new  year.  This  more  often 
than  not  leads  to  disappointment,  especially  after 
a  wet  or  snowy  winter.  Such  things  as  Teas  only 
lie  dormant,  many  often  rotting,  or  if  they  come 
through  the  ground,  remain  in  a  stunted  condi- 
tion. The  blame  often  falls  on  the  seedsman, 
when  the  seed  may  have  been  perfectly  sound 
and  good.  Where  these  cold,  backward  borders 
cannot  be  converted  into  warmer  and  earlier  ones 
by  incorporating  a  sullicient  bulk  of  light  leafy, 
open  compost,  much  may  be  done  to  admit  of 
earlier  sowing  witli  safety  by  first  turning  up  the 
soil  in  October  or  November,  digging  deeply,  and 
leaving  the  plot  in  sharp  ridges  till  say  March. 
Then  if  the  weather  is  open,  select  so  many  of 
the  ridges  at  eipial  distances,  levelling  the  inter- 
mediate ones.  Flatten  those  left  so  as  to  leave 
them  some  'i  inches  above  the  ordinary  level, 
draw  shallow  drills  in  these,  sow  the  Peas,  and 
fill  in  with  a  light,  somewhat  leafy  soil.— J.  C. 


LEEKS  SOWN  IN  AUTUMN  AND 
WINTER 
I  AM  not  an  admirer  of  very  large  Leeks,  as  when 
cost  of  culture  is  considered  and  labour  is  at  all 
scarce  the  huge  Leeks  are  not  at  all  profitable. 
Excellent  produce  may  be  secured  by  sowing  at 
any  time  from  now  till  January.  I  notice  in  the 
majority  of  market  gardens  the  Leeks  this  year 
are  mostly  small,  as  owing  to  late  sowing — that 
is,  in  March — and  the  hot,  dry  weather  following 
the  plants  in  many  cases  were  not  planted  till 
August,  some  even  later.  They  then  made  slow 
growth  and  are  not  at  all  strong.  The  Leek  is 
perfectly  hardy  in  a  young  state,  and  though  I 
would  not  advise  sowing  in  heavy  clay  soil  at  this 
late  period,  it  would  be  advisable  to  sow  earlier 
and  make  the  soil  good  for  the  seedlings.  Tliere 
may  be  many  who  can  aSord  frames  or  shelter  of 
some  kind,  and  others  who  do  not  need  large  quan- 
tities may  with  advantage  sow  in  boxes  and 
obtain  sufficient  plants  for  their  purpose.  I  do 
not  advise  sowing  this  vegetable  under  glass,  as 
if  Leeks  are  in  well  drained  soil  on  an  open  border 
they  winter  well.  Grown  thus,  they  lift  well  at 
the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May  and  will  then 
give  much  less  trouble  than  spring-sown  plants,  as 
in  dry  seasons  the  growth  is  too  far  advanced  to 
be  injured.  Leeks  blanched  6  inches  to  8  inches 
in  length  are  a  useful  siz"?  for  the  table.  The.se 
served  up  on  toast  are  a  delicious  vegetable,  and 
one  good  earthing  up  early  in  the  autumn  will 
suffice  to  get  the  length  of  blanched  stem  neces- 
sary. The  value  of  this  vegetable  is  its  hardiness, 
as  Leeks  may  be  had  in  season  from  October  to 
April,  a  period  of  six  months,  and  at  so  small  a 
cost  they  are  among  the  most  useful  green  vege- 
tables we  can  grow  ;  indeed,  no  other  green 
vegetable  remains  sound  so  long  or  fit  for  table 
without  loss  of  flavour.  Thin  sowing  is  a  neces- 
sity, as  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  the  plants 
occupy  the  seed-bed  a  long  time. 

S.  M. 

Planting  winter  greens. — In  the  gardens  of 
Lake  House,  By  fleet,  I  was  shown  the  difl'erenoe 
between  winter  greens  planted  with  an  iron  bar 
and  those  set  out  in  the  usual  manner.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, the  gardener,  told  me  that  in  planting  with 
a  bar  the  holes  were  filled  with  water,  no  more 
being  given  afterw.ards.  Certainly  the  diflerence 
between  the  two  lots  was  very  marked,  those  set 
out  in  the  usual  manner  looking  blue  and  stunted, 
whilst  the  more  <leeply  planted  ones  had  made 
a  nice  free  growth.— .J.  C.  B. 

Forcing  French  Beans. — Except  in  gardens 
where  there  are  very  light  and  well  heated  struc- 
tures, the  forcing  of  Beans  is  not  very  remunera- 
tive during  the  duller  months  of  the  winter,  and 


only  where  the  rec|uiremonts  of  a  large  establish- 
ment demand  it  is  such  forcing  worth  the  trouble. 
Their  cropping  powers  are  so  small  compared  with 
the  later  spring  growth,  that  to  produce  a  regular 
supply  in  only  small  gatherings  needs  frequent 
sowing,  and  a  goodly  number  of  pots  or  boxes  in 
each  batch.  Lake  Mr.  Crawford,  1  believe 
strongly  in  shallow  boxes  for  these  as  well  as 
other  plants,  as  I  find  they  grow  better  in  them, 
especially  during  winter  than  in  deeper  boxes  or 
large  pots.  The  old-fashioned  plan  of  top-dressing 
forced  Beans  in  large  pots  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
It  often  does  more  harm  than  good  by  damaging 
the  leaves  and  stems  and  misleading  those  who 
are  responsible  for  their  care  in  watering.  For 
first  crops  the  dwarf-growing  forcing  sorts  are 
preferable  to  the  taller  ones  ;  their  pods  are  small, 
it  is  true,  but  they  are  borne  freely,  and  but  little 
trouble  is  experienced  in  staking.  Small  potsare 
successfully  adopted  by  some  gardeners ;  with 
others  the}-  are  not.  Very  much  depends  on  local 
circumstances  and  the  skill  of  the  attendant. 
Seven-inch  or  S  inch  pots  are  better,  and  shallow 
boxes  equal  to  either.  It  is  important  for  first 
crops  to  sow  new  seed  ;  loss  of  time  and  general 
dissatisfaction  come  from  old  seed  that  produces 
such  irregular  batches  of  plants,  and  Beans  do 
not,  only  under  exceptional  conditions,  retain 
their  vitality  over  a  long  period.  At  Marston  I 
noticed  recently  a  very  healthy  batch  of  Beans  in 
S-inch  pots.- — W.  S. 


POGGIO  GHERARDO,  FLORENCE. 

I  HAi>  been  lamenting  that  I  could  find  no  gar- 
dens here  after  my  mind,  and  that  churches, 
statues,  palaces — though  so  supremely  beauti- 
ful in  themselves— altogether  hold  the  field, 
when  I  chanced  to  hear  from  a  young  man  who 
resides  in  the  neighbourhood  that  one  of  the 
sights  of  Italy  (that  was  the  expression  he  used) 
was  not  far  off,  and  if  I  could  only  see  it  1 
should  be  delighted  with  it  in  no  common 
degree.  That  was  sufficient  to  make  me  decide 
on  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  ray  wife  and  I  found  ourselves  on 
the  Poggio  Gherardo  and  asking  for  admittance 
at  the  door  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross.  That  was 
at  once  granted  to  u.s  in  the  kindest  possible 
manner,  and  a  feast  of  good  things  was  soon 
spread  out  before  our  eyes.  Mr.  Ross  is  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  words  an  Orchid 
grower.  I  have  very  often  heard  it  said  that 
if  you  grow  Orchids  at  all  you  will  soon  come 
to  think  of  nothing  besides  ;  they  transport 
you,  they  fill  you,  they  delight  you  so  much, 
that  there  is  no  room  left  in  your  mind  for 
anything  else  in  the  way  of  flowers,  and  cer- 
tainly it  i.s  often  the  case.  I  have  seen  it  over 
and  over  again.  Mr.  Ross's  houses  and  collec- 
tion of  Orchids  are  splendid,  and  no  connois- 
seur can  tear  himself  away  from  them  till  a 
very  long  visit  has  been  paid.  Unfortunately, 
the  Orchids  were  rather  lost  upon  me,  because, 
though  I  admire  them  very  much,  they  are 
somewhat  over  my  head.  I  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  taking  to  them  at  all  as  I 
wish  had  been  the  case.  But  under  Mrs.  Ross's 
superintendence  I  had  a  delightful  time  in  the 
place.  The  full  Orchid  season  has,  of  course, 
not  come  on  as  yet,  but  the  following  grand 
plants  were  in  blossom  among  many  others  that 
might  be  named  :  Calanthes  of  many  varieties, 
among  them  the  beautiful  Darblayana  ;  Lielia 
anceps  and  L.  autuinnalis,  Paphinia  cristata, 
some  very  tine  varieties  of  Oncidium  Pa- 
pilio,  Cirrhopetalum  ornatissimum,  Dendrobium 
Phalrenopsis,  D.  P.  Schnederic,  D.  super- 
biens,  and  many  Cypripediums.  There  were 
several  hundred  young  hybrid  Cypripediums 
coming  on  and  two  of  Mr.  Ross's  hybrids  in 
blos.som,  C.  Rossianum  having  four  flowers,  one 
stem  being  twin-flowered.     Mrs.  Ross  told  me 


that  frec|uently  occurs.  If  I  had  seen  nothing 
more  than  these  it  would  have  been  a  red- 
letter  day  to  mo.  Though  I  do  not  think  I 
should  ever  wish  to  grow  Orchids  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  everything  else,  it  may  very  readily  bo 
conceded  that  there  is  a  fascination  about  them 
which  cannot  easily  bo  surpassed. 

.\s  one  so  often  finds  about  plants,  the  jirin- 
ciple  of  compensation  asserts  it,self  on  the  I'og- 
gio  Gherardo.  Manifestly  tropical  Orchids  have 
found  a  second  home,  which  they  like  very 
much.  I  was  told  that  cool  Orchids  do  not 
thrive  in  the  .same  way,  and  that  some  of  the 
beautiful  North  xVmerican  (Jrchids,  c;/.,  Cyiiri- 
pedium  spectabilo,  resent  any  attention  they 
may  receive.  This  really  .seems  to  be  only  fair 
when  for  so  many  other  things  Nature  does 
everything,  and  success  is  so  easily  gained.  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  hero  that  Mr.=, 
Ross  is  an  artist  of  the  first  r.iiik,  and  she  has 
made  representations  of  all  her  husband's 
( )rchids,  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  I 
think  she  has  something  like  1801)  of  these 
pictures,  and  we  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
looking  over  a  large  number  of  them. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Ross  is  absorbed  in  the 
cultivation  of  Orchids,  but  Mrs.  Ross  has  an- 
other department  of  her  own,  and  she  is  very 
intent  upon  it.  It  is  not  for  me  to  describe  the 
mysteries  of  Vine  growing  and  how  Olives  are 
graded  in  three  several  ways,  itc.  All  this  and 
many  other  things  besides  require  an  education 
of  their  own,  and  must  be  excessively  interest- 
ing to  those  who  are  located  in  this  sunny 
clime.  My  eyes  very  soon  fell  upon  objects  of 
interest  with  which  I  have  to  do  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  some  two  or  three  of  them  I  shall 
venture  to  name.  It  is  curious  how  one 
pounces  on  a  thing  with  which  he  is  familiar, 
and  it  seems  as  though  he  never  could  have 
enough  of  it.  I  was  arrested  at  once  by  a  large 
bed  of  Cushion  IrLses  which  were  growing  ad 
libit II III  on  one  of  the  terraces,  and  which 
looked  as  though  they  were  conscious  they  had 
nothing  in  the  way  of  winter  to  fear.  If  those 
in  my  garden  were  ever  to  have  the  same 
appearance  on  the  seventh  day  of  November,  I 
should  consider  them  doomed  to  most  certain 
destruction  before  long.  How  such  glorious 
foliage  would  be  mauled  by  the  bitter  east 
wind  1  How  the  thick  rhizomes  of  some  of  them 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  floods  of  devastat- 
ing rain  I  But  here  they  were  full  of  promise, 
which  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  dashed,  and  a 
glorious  feast  of  blossom  may  be  counted  on 
for  a  certainty  in  February  or  early  in  ISIarch. 
What  would  I  not  give  for  such  a  walk  over  the 
course  !  No  need  for  any  precaution  about 
this  or  safeguard  against  that  too  probable 
danger.  Iris  Susiana  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
will  never  fail  in  Italy  if  you  only  give  them 
a  chance,  and  though  I  am  here  much  too  soon 
to  see  my  favourite  flower  in  all  its  beauty,  I 
can  well  understand  from  the  look  of  the  plants 
that  in  point  of  size,  as  indeed  about  everything 
else,  the  blossoms  must  be  of  super-excellent 
value.  Nerines  are  just  now  beyond  their 
prime,  but  there  were  a  few  in  blossom  in  pots, 
and  it  must  have  been  splendid  a  short  time 
ago  to  see  a  bed  of  Nerine  Fothergilli  at  its 
best.  Could  anything  of  a  more  vivid  colour 
be  Conceived  !  Among  the  many  good  things 
which  I  noticed  in  this  garden,  it  may  be  said 
that  I  have  never  before  seen  Dahlia  imperialis 
flourishing  in  the  open  ground  ;  but  I  suppose 
this  gives  the  difl'erence  between  England  and 
Italy.  Here  it  is  splendid  and  a  very  great 
ornament  to  the  place.  But  my  walk  round 
the  terraces  and  in  and  out  of  the  difterent 
nooks  must  be  left  in  great  measure  un- 
described,  or  I  shall  call  for  too  much  space. 
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I  think  I  may  be  doing  some  service  to  fruit 
growers  in  England,  and  specially  to  those  who 
live  in  the  south  of  it  or  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
if  I  recommend  them  to  attend  to  the  few 
following  facts.  I  will  relate  as  well  as  I  can 
what  I  came  across  yesterday.  We  found  our- 
selves in  our  peregrinations  before  a  tree  which 
I  should  guess  to  be  11  feet  or  ]  2  feet  high,  and  I 
was  informed  that  it  came  from  Japan  and  re- 
joiced in  the  name  of  Kaki  Giboushiu.  This 
tree  must  have  had  at  least  200  golden  globes 
hanging  from  its  branches,  each  one  being 
nearly  as  large  as  a  Jafl'a  Orange  and  of  a 
glorious  colour.  When  it  was  at  its  best  it 
must  have  been  a  sight,  and  the  tree  must  be 
well  worthy  of  cultivation  for  the  spectacle 
alone.  But  it  is  not  as  a  spectacle  that  I  am 
referring  to  it  now.  Mrs.  Ross  asked  me  if  I 
had  ever  ta.sted  the  fruit,  to  which  I  con- 
fidently replied  that  I  had  done  so.  And  how 
did  you  like  it  ?  was  the  next  question  she  put  to 
me.  I  said  that  is  a  different  thing,  and  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  was  so  much  captivated 
by  it.  She  then  inquired  in  what  way  I  had 
eaten  it.  I  told  her,  and  it  seemed  to 
amuse  her  very  much,  for  she  at  once  re- 
plied, it  is  no  wonder  that  you  do  not  care 
more  for  it  ;  the  idea  of  adding  sugar  to  it 
is  absurd,  and  no  one  ever  takes  it  fresh 
from  the  tree — it  sets  your  teeth  on  edge. 
I  remember  somewhere  about  twenty  years  ago 
that  the  late  Sir  \V.  Hutt  brought  Diospyros 
Kaki  to  Ryde,  and  Lady  Hutt,  knowing  that  I 
am  interested  in  such  things,  sent  me  over  the 
road  a  slice  of  the  very  earliest  fruit,  and  with 
it  the  exact  amount  of  pounded  sugar,  daintily 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  which  she 
deemed  to  be  necessary.  Her  kindness  was 
indisjiutable,  but  her  knowledge  about  the 
matter — and  no  wonder  it  was  so  at  that  time 
— was  limited.  Mrs.  Ross  laughs  at  the  idea 
of  sugar  at  all,  and  she  says  that  when  the 
fruit  of  Diospyros  Kaki  is  eaten  it  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  Medlars.  At  first 
it  should  be  kept  in  some  warm  room,  and  it 
should  not  be  eaten  till  it  is  transparent  and 
soft.  If  you  do  this,  she  declares  that  it  is 
well  worthy  of  being  called  "the  food  of  the 
gods,"  and  she  thinks  that  in  all  her  wide 
experience  she  has  never  come  across  any- 
thing that  can  be  compared  with  it.  Its 
flavour  is  unlike  that  of  anything  else  ;  it  is 
unique;  it  is  "heavenly."  After  such  an 
attestation  as  this,  it  seemed  well  worth  while 
to  attend  to  any  instructions  regarding  it,  and 
the  following  two  or  three  jioints  may  be  noted. 
The  best  sort  for  an  English  garden  is  Kaki 
Giboushiu,  because  it  comes  on  soon  in  the 
year,  and  therefore  ripens  better  than  some 
of  the  others  ;  it  is  also  of  great  size  and  of  a 
beautiful  colour.  This  Kaki  is  most  avaricious 
of  nutriment  ;  it  can  hardly  be  too  highly 
manured,  and  two  good-sized  baskets  of  sheep's 
manure  are  gi\en  to  each  tree  in  the  course  of 
a  year.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  this 
Japanese  tree  will  stand  at  least  14°  or  15°  of 
frost,  and  Canon  Ellacombe,  I  know,  must  have 
had  it  in  his  garden  for  well-nigh  twenty  years, 
but  I  am  not  sure  if  he  is  conversant  with  the 
points  that  have  been  emphasised  above. 

This  imperfect  notice  of  a  very  interesting 
spot  must  now  come  to  an  end.  It  is  a  de- 
lightful drive  from  Florence  to  Poggio  Gherardo, 
and  when  you  get  there,  the  welcome  at  a 
stranger's  hands  makes  you  glad  that  the  expe- 
dition was  made.  Boccaccio  loved  it,  and 
described  it  in  his  "  Decameron  "  under  its  old 
name  of  Palagio  del  Poggio  as  the  first  place 
visited  by  the  company  who  fled  from  the 
plague  in  Florence,  and  his  name  will  linger 
here  through  the  days  that  are  to  come.     Poggio 


Gherardo  was  bought  by  Gherardo  Gherardi  in 
1432,  and  till  then  it  was  called  Palagio  del 
Poggio.  Mr.  Ross  bought  it  in  1889  from  the 
last  of  the  Gherardi  family.  It  is  said  that  Sir 
John  Hawk  wood  besieged  it  and  destroyed  that 
part  of  the  old  castle  which  is  not  machicolated, 
and  which  is  of  far  later  date  than  the  rest. 
The  view  of  Florence,  with  its  duomo  and 
campanile,  and  all  the  surrounding  tract  of 
country,  dotted  over,  as  it  is,  by  innumerable 
villas  and  bounded  on  the  horizon  by  moun- 
tains which  rise  one  above  another,  is  a  thing 
which  can  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  a  matter 
for  thankfulness  that  Mr.  Ross's  castle  and  his 
Orchid  houses  were  not  ruined  by  the  earth- 
quake which  was  recently  felt  here  with  such 
tremendous  force.  As  it  was,  I  believe  his  loss 
in  plants  was  very  considerable,  and  his  habi- 
tation has  needed  seventeen  large  iron  clamps 
to  hold  it  together  since  the  shock.  I  have 
been  several  times  told  here  that  the  leaders  of 
sciencd  say  that  Florence  would  have  been  laid 
in  ruins  if  the  earthquake  had  lasted  only  two 
seconds  longer,  and  that  is  the  exact  time  which 
Mrs.  Ross  mentioned  to  me  yesterday  as  stand- 
ing between  destruction  and  all  their  fair  pos- 
sessions in  Italy.  Henry  Ewbank. 
Florence. 

VALUE  OF  WOOD  ASHES. 
The  value  of  wood  ashes  in  gardens  both  for  fruit 
and  vegetable  growing  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
particularly  where  the  soil  is  inclined  to  ba  heavy. 
They  then  not  only  act  as  a  fertiliser,  but  also  as 
valuable  agents  in  raising  the  temperature  of  such 
soils,  besides  operating  in  a  beneficial  manner  in 
keeping  them  open,  and  so  rendering  them  more 
easily  worked.  On  lighter  soils  wood  ashes  are 
aUo  serviceable,  only  in  a  less  degree,  because  the 
lighter  the  character  of  the  staple  the  less  need  is 
there  for  their  apphcation  generally,  the  excep- 
tions being  in  caees  where  wireworm  and  maggot 
are  troublesome  and  where  the  soil  has  become 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  humus  from  repeated  and 
heavy  dressings  of  manure.  This  latter  is  ofteu 
found  to  be  the  case  where  the  soil  is  anything 
but  light,  and  although  the  presence  of  so  much 
humus  is  not  then  quite  so  detrimental,  both  in 
this  and  the  former  instance  the  soil  would  ba 
greatly  benefited  by  the  application  of  a  good 
dressing  of  wood  ashes  for  a  season  or  two  in  lieu 
of  manure.  These  wood  ashes,  containing  as 
they  do  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonate  of 
potash — the  quantity  varjing  according  to  the 
materials  used  at  the  time  of  burning— sweeten 
humus-laden  soils,  so  to  speak,  and  counteract 
the  evils  arising  from  a  too  free  use  of  organic 
manures.  Again,  the  more  charcoal  the  ashes 
contain  the  more  is  their  value  enhanced,  as  this 
takes  up  and  retains  moisture,  which  is  thus 
stored  ready,  as  it  were,  for  absorption  by  the 
roots  of  both  plants  and  trees,  as  the  case  may  be, 
when  they  come  into  contact  with  it.  On  wire- 
worm  and  maggot-infested  soils  wood  ashes  are 
of  special  value,  as  they  greatly  assist  in  getting 
rid  of  the  troublesome  pests  if  their  application  is 
steadily  persisted  in.  They  should  then  be  ap- 
plied as  a  surface-dressing  at  the  time  the  seeds 
are  sown  in  addition  to  giving  the  plot  a  good 
dressing  when  digging,  taking  care  to  incorporate 
them  well  with  the  staple.  For  sowing  in 
Potato  drills  after  the  planting  is  finished  and 
before  closing  in  the  drills  they  are  of  the  utmost 
service  and  act  as  a  first-rate  fertiliser.  For 
getting  rid  of  fly  on  the  seed  beds  of  all  the 
Brassica  tribe  nothing  can  equal  wood  ashes, 
only  they  must  be  applied  in  a  dry  state,  while 
they  can  also  be  used  on  Turnips  with  similar 
effects. 

The  use  of  wood  ashes  in  connection  with  fruit 
growing  is  also  wejl  known.  Here  they  are  valu- 
able in  many  ways,  but  principally  for  incorpo- 
rating with  other  constituents  when  forming  new 
fruit  tree  borders.  They  are  also  used  for  mixing 
with  new  compost  in  the  transplanting  of  fruic 


trees  when  it  is  necessary  to  place  some  new  soil 
over  and  round  about  the  roots.  As  a  surface- 
dressing  for  fruit  tree  borders  wood  ashes  play  an 
important  part,  as,  in  addition  to  their  rendering 
valuable  manurial  aid,  they  also  heighten  the 
colour  of  the  fruit.  Again,  they  may  be  used 
with  excellent  effect  in  the  pot  culture  of  orchard 
house  trees  when  mixed  with  other  ingredients, 
also  for  Pines  and  Tomatoes.  Wood  ashes  are 
also  useful  in  che  eradication  of  Moss  on  lawns. 


A.  W. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE    1199. 

SOME   NEW   ROSES. 
(with  a  colouked  plate  of  mme.  .tules 

OKOLEZ.*) 

Several  good  novelties  have  been  added  to  the 
existing  large  number  of  Roses  during  the 
last  two  years.  Except  in  one  or  two  instances 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  advance 
as  was  the  case  in  bygone  years  when  A.  K. 
Williams,  Marie  Bauniann,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  &c.,  were  introduced,  but  then 
fashion  has  somewhat  changed.  Formerly  show 
Roses  were  in  most  request,  now  the  garden 
varieties  are  in  demand. 

(.)f  recent  novelties,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  the 
subject  of  the  coloured  plate,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful.  The  purity  and  freshness  of  colour, 
the  pointed  outer  petals,  and  the  fragrance  of 
the  blossoms,  combined  with  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution, proclaim  this  Rose  as  one  of  no 
ordinary  merit.  Perhaps  the  finest  of  re- 
cent introductions  is  the  white  Maman  Cochet. 
Considering  the  popularity  of  the  pink  variety, 
a  white  form  of  the  same  Rose  must  com- 
mand an  eijual,  if  not  more  abundant,  share 
of  admiration,  especially  from  an  exhibitor's 
point  of  view.  Empress  Alexandra  of  Russia 
is  a  great  advance  in  Tea  Roses.  Its  unique 
colour  and  splendid  constitution  will,  I  believe, 
place  this  variety  in  the  foremost  rank.  L'lnno- 
cence  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  of  undoubted  merit.  A 
pure  white  Rose  of  the  type  of  Kaiserin  Augusta 
A'ictoria  will  indeed  be  most  valuable.  The 
flowers  are  of  good  size,  borne  erect  upon  good 
stiff  stems — a  desirable  quality  which  florists 
will  doubtless  appreciate.  Caroline  Testout  is 
one  of  its  parents,  and  also  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Garrett,  which  has  good  credentials  from  the 
States,  and  so  far  as  seen  here  appears  to  be  of 
a  more  brilliant  pink  than  its  parent.  Aurora 
is  another  excellent  Hybrid  Tea,  beautiful  in 
form,  free  in  growth,  an  abundant  bloomer, 
and  deliciously  fragrant.  Mrs.  F.  W.  San- 
ford,  if  constant,  must,  of  course,  be  good,  for 
it  is  a  pale  blush  sport  of  that  queen  of  Roses 
Mrs.  John  Laing.  Other  good  novelties  that  are 
sure  to  retain  a  place  in  our  collections  are  Mme. 
Cadeau-Ramey,  Emilie  Gonin,  Jeanne  Forgeot, 
perhaps  the  longest  bud  of  any  Rose  ;  M.  Ada 
Carmody,  a  lovely  Cleopatra-like  Tea  ;  Mme. 
Eugene  Boullet,  Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  Robert 
Duncan,  and  Ferdinand  Batel. 

Among  what  may  be  termed  garden  Roses 
the  most  commendable  are  Mme.  Rene  Gerard, 
Frau  Geheimrath  ^'on  Boch,  Souvenir  de  J.  B. 
Guillot,  Gruss  au  Teplitz,  rivalling  Fellenberg, 
and  splendid  for  massing,  and  Perle  des  Rouges, 
the  richest  coloured  dwarf  Polyantha  yet  ob- 
tained. Two  quaint,  but  interesting  striped 
sports  of  Paul  Neyron  must  not  be  forgotten. 
They  are  named  Panachee  de  Bordeaux  and 
Coquette  Bordelaise.     As  a  conservatory  climber 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  at  Gravetye  Manor, 
Sussex,  by  H.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed  aud  printed  by 
J ,  L.  Uoflfart. 
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the  climbing  sport  of  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic- 
toria will  be  valuable,  and  pillar  Roses  receive 
grand  additions  in  I'urity  and  Psyche. 

Possibly  there  are  other  worthy  novelties,  for 
over  sixty  kinds  were  introduced  during  the 
last  two  years,  but  I  prefer  to  have  further 
acquaintance  with  them  before  I  recommend 
them  to  readers  of  TuK  Gabden. 

Philomel. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

KorTiNE  WORK. — Few  gardens  can  be  entirely 
devoted  to  vegetables,  and  with  fruit  trees  near 
walks  there  will  be  tidying  up  to  keep  the 
quarteis  in  a  presentable  state.  Leaves  and 
decaying  matter  should  be  removed  and  the 
ground  made  as  neat  as  possible.  Weeds  still 
grow  freely  in  spite  of  the  near  approach  of 
Christmas,  and  these  will  need  clearing  away 
after  hoeing,  as  we  do  not  get  sun  now  to  kill 
them.  All  green  crops  are  still  growing  freely, 
and  I  fear,  should  we  get  severe  weather,  they 
will  suffer  badly  owing  to  their  soft  growth.  It 
will  now  be  advisable  to  heel  over  the  Broccoli 
plants  that  are  grown  for  late  winter  and  spring 
supplies.  The  plants  are  still  growing  freely, 
but  with  December  now  in  it  is  not  safe  to  delay 
the  work.  I  know  many  growers  do  not  do  this, 
thinking  it  best  to  leave  the  plants  to  chance,  but 
the  loss  is  great  in  severe  winters.  So  far  I  have 
found  nothing  to  eiiual  the  old  plan  of  heeling 
the  plants  well  over,  that  is,  burying  the  stems 
up  to  the  leaves  and  laying  the  heads  to  the 
north.  This  will  check  growth,  and  at  the  same 
time  harden  the  plant  and  in  a  way  prepare  it 
for  the  change  of  weather.  Late-planted  green 
vegetables,  such  as  Kales,  Savoys,  and  Brussels 
Sprouts,  will  be  benefited  by  having  the  soil 
drawn  well  up  to  the  plants,  as  the  portion  of  the 
stem  close  to  the  leaves  is  that  most  injured  by 
frost.  There  will  be  a  better  return  if  the  plants, 
previous  to  being  earthed  up,  are  divested  of  any 
yellow  leaves,  as  these  removed  will  allow  of  more 
earth  being  added.  There  should  be  no  delay  in 
finishing  the  earthing  up  of  late  Celery.  Even 
the  plants  to  give  material  for  soups  may  have 
some  soil  to  protect  them.  Leeks  may  likewise 
be  moulded  up  to  blanch  the  stems.  Globe  Arti- 
chokes should  be  cut  over,  the  plants  being  then 
mulched  with  some  protecting  material.  I  find 
fine  coal  ashes  the  most  effective,  and  in  the 
autumn  I  remove  some  of  the  best  side  growths, 
plaoing  these  in  boxes  or  pots  in  a  cold 
frame.  In  case  the  older  plants  are  injured, 
these  give  planting  material  in  the  early  spring. 
Should  frost  not  injure  the  older  plants,  I  get 
a  fine  lot  of  later  heads  from  the  j'ounger  plants. 
Many  growers  place  a  goodly  quantity  of  long 
litter  round  the  plants  in  gardens  where  there  are 
losses,  but  I  do  not  think  it  the  best  plan,  as  the 
litter  being  wet  does  more  harm  than  good.  Dry 
leaves,  ashes  or  Bracken  I  find  the  best.  Jerusa- 
lem Artichokes  will  be  best  left  in  the  soil  and 
dug  as  required.  Growth  this  year  is  much  later 
than  usual,  and  the  tubers  being  softer  will 
shrivel  more  quickly.  In  severe  weather  it  is 
difficult  to  lift  them  with  the  soil  in  a  frozen 
state.  This  may  be  met  by  placing  long  litter 
over  a  portion  of  the  quarter.  Failing  this,  a  part 
may  be  lifted  and  covered  with  soil  and  litter.  A 
final  covering  should  be  given  Potato  clamps  in 
the  open,  as  this  will  prevent  excessive  rainfall 
entering  the  clamps.  Seed  Potatoes  of  earlj' 
varieties  should  be  sorted  and  placed  thinly  in 
boxes  or  on  shelves,  going  through  those  in  cellars 
or  rooms  in  bad  weather.  It  will  now  be  well  to 
house  pot  Cauliflowers,  as  heavy  rains  will  cause 
the  plants  to  mildew  badly.  Affected  plants 
should  be  dusted  over  with  dry  wood  ashes  and 
sulphur  once  a  week. 

C.\RDooNs. — It  will  not  be  safe  to  leave  large 
full-grown  plants  in  the  open  any  longer,  as  though 
we  have  not  had  frost  to  injure  the  growths,  the 


heavy  rainfall  will  cause  the  centre  portion  of  the 
plant  to  decay.  I  have  kept  Cardoons  for  weeks 
after  housing  in  a  (h)o1  shed  or  root  store,  not 
exposing  the  blanched  portion  of  the  plant,  but 
placing  the  roots  in  soil  or  sand.  Cardoons  may 
also  be  kept  if  suspended  in  a  cool  cellar  with  the 
roits  intact,  but  1  think  treated  thus  they  lose 
flavour  and  at  times  become  tough  if  the  store  is 
at  all  dry.  Later  plants  may  be  protected  in 
their  growing  quarters.  I  have  only  this  week 
earthed  up  the  latest  lot,  owing  to  the  late  .season. 
To  protect  those  it  will  bo  necessary  to  give  a 
covering  of  Bracken  in  severe  weather.  This  is 
preferable  to  litter  when  procurable,  as  it  is  light 
and  wards  off  frost  etiiciently.  If  plants  are  well 
blanched  there  is  no  gain  in  leaving  them  in  the 
open.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  running  this 
season,  and  such  plants  are  of  no  value,  being 
tough  and  flavourless. 

Winter  Tomatoes. — There  has  been  no  lack 
of  fruit  up  to  the  present.  I  have  only  just 
cleared  out  the  late  summer  plants.  More  care 
will  now  be  needed  to  keep  the  winter  plants 
moving  freely,  fogs  and  damp,  dark  days  being 
the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  winter  fruiters.  It 
is  useless  to  think  of  setting  any  flowers  that 
appear  now  ;  at  least,  such  is  my  experience,  as 
though  of  late  years  we  have  had  winter  fruiting 
Tomatoes  sent  out,  they  will  not  set  in  our  vari- 
able climate — I  mean  from  now  to  the  turn  of  the 
year.  With  a  little  care  one  may  finish  up  any 
fruits  set.  Insects  are  troublesome,  the  white 
fly  being  one  of  the  worst  to  deal  with,  and  strong 
doses  of  tobacco  are  not  advised.  If  tobacco  is 
used,  it  should  be  when  the  foliage  is  (juite  dry, 
fumigating  several  nights  in  succession  in  prefer- 
ence to  giving  one  strong  dose.  The  XL  All  is 
the  safest,  and  one  application  will  suffice  in  ordi- 
nary cases.  Plants  swelling  their  fruits  should 
when  watered  get  tepid  liquid  manure  or  other 
fertilisers.  It  will  also  be  well  to  keep  the  fruits 
as  near  the  light  as  possible.  If  the  plants  are 
still  rooting  freely,  give  a  surface-dressing  of  light 
soil  with  spent  manure,  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  bone-meal.  Any  foliage  not  needed  is  best 
removed,  as  from  this  date  all  the  energies  of  the 
plant  should  be  centred  on  building  up  the  crop 
that  is  swelling.  Ripe  fruits  should  be  removed 
before  they  are  quite  matured.  They  will  finish 
on  shelves.  A  night  temperature  of  60°  to  G5° 
should  be  given  in  mild  weather  with  a  little  air 
on  the  top  ventilators  to  expel  damp.  A  rise  of 
10°  during  the  day  will  suffice  with  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air.  Plants  for  early  spring  fruiting 
should  now  be  sparingly  watered,  and  though  iD 
is  necessary  to  keep  them  moving,  it  is  well  not 
to  excite  the  plants.  A  shelf  near  the  glass  will 
be  most  suitable  for  them,  and  a  temperature  of 
quite  10°  lower  will  suffice  at  night  with  1.")°  less 
by  day  than  advised  for  plants  in  fruit.  Those 
who  rely  upon  plants  from  cuttings  will  find  these 
need  more  care  than  seedlings. 

Digging,  trenciiino  and  manuring  land. — 
At  this  season  of  the  year  the  grower  will  need  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  preparing  the  land  for 
future  crops.  The  weather  having  been  so  open, 
many  crops  that  would  have  been  cleared  are  still 
green  and  giving  some  return.  I  never  remember 
gathering  French  Beans  in  the  open  ground  so 
near  the  end  of  the  year.  Vacant  land  should  be 
given  the  food  necessary,  and  in  the  case  of 
clubbing  with  Brassicas  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  dress  thoroughly  at  this  time  of  year.  When 
advising  digging,  trenching,  and  manuring  it 
must  not  be  understood  I  advise  treating  all  soils 
alike.  It  would  not  be  advisable  in  the  case  of 
heavy,  wet,  clay  soil  with  the  rainfall  we  are  now 
getting  to  trench  in  the  way  advised  for  light 
soils.  Earlier  in  the  autumn  I  have  found  it  well 
to  dig  such  land,  but  not  at  this  date,  as  if  laid  up 
roughly  earlier  the  soil  was  in  a  workable  condi- 
tion, being  dry,  and  would  be  pulverised  by  the 
exposure  to  the  weather.  In  frosty  weather  such 
land  may  with  advantage  have  manures  spread 
over  the  surface  or  placed  in  heaps  ready  for 
digging  in.  Much  good  will  follow  trenching  in 
soils  that  can  be  worked,  keeping  the  good  soil 
at  the  surface.     In  poor  land  or  on  a  gravel  sub- 


soil bastard  trenching  is  the  safe  method.  This 
is  digging  two  spits  deep  without  changing  the 
position  of  the  surface  and  subsoil.  If  desired, 
the  bottom  may  be  dug  or  forked,  but  the  food 
given  should  not  be  placed  too  low  down  ;  under 
tlio  first  spit  will  bo  deep  enough.  I  have  seen 
many  failures  by  bringing  up  the  poor,  inert  sub- 
soil to  the  surface,  and  also  by  placing  the  food 
out  of  reach  of  shallow  rooting  jjlants.  Now  is 
the  time  to  use  lime  freely,  burnt  soil  in  the  shape 
of  garden  refuse  and  old  soil.  In  the  case  of  land 
tliat  has  been  badly  worked,  lose  no  time  in 
digging  it  to  allow  frosts  to  sweeten  it.       S.  M. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Figs  in  pots. — The  first  early  batch  of  these,  not 
neces-sarily  a  large  one,  should  now  be  started  if 
so  long  deferred.  As  I  want  them  extra  early,  I 
have  to  start  my  trees  correspondingly  early. 
They  are  now  showing  signs  of  activity,  the 
embryo  fruits  being  on  the  move.  These  were 
started  on  November  1,  or  fourteen  days  later 
than  the  previous  year,  owing  to  a  combination  of 
circumstances  beyond  my  control.  My  second  lot 
of  plants  will  be  moved  on  gently  as  from  Decem- 
ber 1.  Bottom-heat  for  those  started  on  Novem- 
ber I  will  be  provided  by  about  the  same  date  too. 
Hitherto  it  was  not  convenient  to  arrange  for  it 
this  season,  and  possibly  it  will  be  ([uite  as  well 
eventually  that  it  was  not  so  for  the  first  month. 
From  the  time  of  starting  these  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  from  50°  to  5T,  with  at  times  5.5"  when 
very  mild,  has  been  the  rule,  the  increase  during 
the  day  not  being  more  than  10°,  sometimes  less. 
Now  onwards  I  shall  increase  the  temperature  5° 
at  least  during  the  next  few  weeks  by  night  and 
from  10°  to  \'>°  by  day,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Up  to  the  turn 
of  days  the  bottom-heat  will  not  range  beyond 
70°  and  75'^,  then  when  the  leaf-growth  is  fairly 
on  the  move  an  increase  will  be  given. 

Figs  planted  out. — Unless  for  some  years 
these  have  been  started  thus  early,  it  is  not  expe- 
dient to  make  a  move  just  yet,  or  if  it  be  done, 
let  it  be  gently.  It  is  a  question  both  of  success 
and  of  succession.  If  the  trees  have  passed  their 
vigorous  youth  they  are  safer  as  regards  holding 
their  first  crop,  whilst  the  ([uestion  of  a  succeed- 
ing crop  has  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  fact  of  getting  one  crop  in  good  time  is 
creditable,  but  to  continue  with  another  requires 
a  little  more  judgment  and  experience  both  to 
prevent  an  overlap  and  a  break  where  great  store 
is  set  upon  the  Fig  for  the  dessert.  Houses  of 
moderate  size  are  much  better  for  successional 
crops  than  larger  ones,  although  of  course  by 
having  two  or  three  varieties  it  is  possible  to  get 
the  desired  succession.  Before  starting  these 
permanent  Figs,  let  both  the  trees  and  the  houses 
themselves  be  thoroughly  well  cleansed.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  no  mealy  bug  is  in  evidence.  If  it 
be  so,  strong  measures  must  be  resorted  to  for  its 
extermination.  For  this  purpose  hot  water  is 
very  penetrating,  and  so  long  as  it  can  be  used 
by  means  of  a  sponge  without  any  discomfort  to 
the  fingers  it  is  safe.  This  should  be  followed  by 
a  well-proven  insecticide.  Personally  I  have 
found  the  Chelsea  blight  insecticide  to  answer  the 
purpos9  well  by  adhering  to  the  printed  instruc- 
tions. Other  and  newer  preparations  are,  I  am 
fully  aware,  now  upon  the  market,  but  it  does  not 
always  follow  that  they  are  better.  The  only  one 
of  these  latter  that  I  would  rank  with  that  just 
named  is  the  XL  All.  The  object  to  be  aimed 
at  in  all  winter  dressings  is  that  of  penetra- 
tion. To  accomplish  this  in  the  first  instance 
warm  water  is  the  best,  then,  as  just  stated, 
follow  with  an  insecticide,  which  will  then 
have  greater  penetrating  power.  Beyond  any 
question  the  labour  now  bestowed  upon 
cleansing  will  bear  abundant  fruit  later  on 
when  other  work  is  pressing.  l)j  not  when 
attending  to  this  work  be  content  with  merely 
washing  the  walls,  for  therein  will  be  found  com- 
fortably lodged  at  times  the  insects  of  the  future. 
Hot  limewash  is  a  great  boon  at  this  season,  and 
if  in    its    preparation   a   few  handfuls  of  salt  be 
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mixed,  it  will  adhere  far  better  to  the  walls.  See 
that  the  Fig  trees  are  not  at  all  dry  at  the  roots 
when  started,  but  do  not  employ  any  stimulants 
now,  unless  it  be  a  light  dressing  of  bone-meal ; 
rather  wait  till  later  on,  when  a  better  opinion  ot 
the  necessities  of  the  case  can  be  formed.  For 
instance,  if  the  trees  should  perchance  cast  their 
first  crop,  then  the  previous  application  of  an}' 
stimulant  would  afterwards  encourage  too 
luxuriant  a  growth. 

Late  Figs  in"  roTS. — These  are  still  giving 
some  nice  fruits,  but  now  the  varieties  from 
which  the  supply  is  being  obtained  is  practically 
reduced  to  one,  viz.,  Nebian  or  Grosse  Verte.  As 
a  late  Fig  it  is  better  than  Negro  Largo  for 
extending  the  season  to  the  furthest  possible 
limit.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  when  d'Agen 
is  better  known,  that  variety  may  be  even  later. 
This  variety  so  far,  however,  appears  to  be  little 
known.  The  fact  is,  these  late  Figs  have  not 
been  brought  into  such  prominent  notice  as  they 
deserve,  hence  their  special  requirements  have 
not  been  ascertained.  When  this  is  the  case  we 
shall  probably  find  they  are  more  in  request  than 
at  present.  The  general  stock  of  late  Figs  in 
pots,  such  as  Negro  Largo,  which  I  still  grow  in 
the  greatest  numbers,  Bourjassotte  Grise  and  B. 
Noir,  Col  di  Signora  Bianca  and  Violette  Sepor, 
have  now  all  been  repotted.  For  a  few  weeks 
past,  since  the  last  fruit  was  gathered,  these  trees 
have  been  standing  in  a  house  with  sufficient  heat 
in  the  pipes  to  mamtain  an  average  night  tempera- 
ture of  .33°,  with  a  fair  amount  of  air  during  the 
day,  which  with  the  dry  atmosphere  has  been  con- 
ducive to  ripening  the  wood.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year  these  late  kinds  will  be  cooled  down  to 
the  normal  standard,  and  be  allowed  to  rest  until 
the  end  of  March,  or  even  later  in  the  spring. 
Within  the  next  few  days  they  will  be  stood  in 
the  late  vinery,  from  which  the  Grapes  will  have 
been  cut  by  then.  Thus  the  little  warmth  to  mature 
the  Vines  and  the  Figs  will  be  in  unison.  Non- 
attention  to  the  proper  maturing  of  the  wood  in 
the  case  of  all  late  crops  is  a  fertile  source  of 
failure.  In  potting  these  Figs  the  balls  were 
lightly  reduced,  so  that  by  employing  pots  one 
size  larger  a  good  amount  of  fresh  soil  could  be 
added  with  the  roots  intermingled  with  it  more 
than  if  potced  minus  the  slight  breaking  of  the 
ball,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  loosened  the 
roots.  Later  on,  when  cooled  down,  the  pots  of 
these  Figs  will  be  plunged  in  spent  Mushroom 
bed  manure  until  starting  time  comes  round 
again. 

Early  fot  Vines. — These  have  been  kept,  from 
force  of  circumstances,  in  the  same  house  as  the 
first  early  pot  Figs,  and  although  both  will  in  a 
few  days  be  transferred  to  the  pot  vinery  proper 
(now  occupied  by  the  latest  Figs),  the  early  pot 
Figs  will  be  lodgers  only  for  a  tew  weeks  until 
the  first  early  Fig  house  is  at  liberty  for  its  future 
occupants  ;  hence  the  temperatures  as  given  will 
apply  in  this  case  also.  These  early  pot  Vines 
are  swelling  their  buds  kindly,  and  when  in  a  few 
days  they  are  in  more  congenial  quarters  will  no 
doubt  make  rapid  progress.  No  bottom  -  heat 
has  up  to  now  been  applied,  but  when  moved, 
some  dry  leaves  will  be  worked  in  amongst  the 
pots,  leaving  the  additional  bottom-heat  from 
piping  turned  off'  for  a  while  longer.  If  too  much 
excitement  at  the  roots  be  afforded  as  compared 
with  the  top-heat,  there  is  a  possibility  of  an  un- 
c<iual  break.  So  also  will  a  high  night  tempera- 
ture which  comes  near  to  the  day  standard.  Those 
who  have  not  as  yet  started  their  pot  Vines  will 
do  well  not  to  delay  any  longer.  Ripe  Grapes 
may  even  then  be  had  early  in  May  if  desired. 
Note,  however,  that  the  temperatures  do  not  rule 
higher  than  already  indicated.  If  not  dressed 
with  styptic  after  pruning,  let  it  be  attended 
to  at  once,  otherwise  bleeding  and  consequent 
weakening  will  very  likely  ensue  as  the  growth 
becomes  excited. 

FiEST  EAKLY  PERMANENT  ViNES. — These,  where 
they  have  been  forced  early  in  previous  years, 
may  now  be  started  with  safety,  and  if  need  be 
a  week  or  so  earlier  than  has  been  the  wont  if 
they  are  in  good  condition  at  the  roots,  not  other- 


wise. Allusion  has  been  made  previously  to  the 
watering  of  inside  borders,  but  it  will  bear  re- 
peating. Do  not  be  misled  into  the  idea  that  the 
watering  of  inside  borders  is  a  matter  of  secon- 
dary importance— far  from  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  soak  them  thoroughly  when  well  drained, 
seeing  to  it  at  the  same  time  that  the  water  pene- 
trates in  an  equable  manner.  After  this  has  been 
done,  a  top  dressing  of  well-rotted  farmyard 
manure  may  be  applied,  which  will  add  its  quota 
of  moisture  to  the  atmosphere,  yet  conserve  that 
which  is  in  the  soil.  Hortu.s. 


OCTOBER  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 

During  the  past  month  5'8S  inches  of  rain  have 
fallen  on  IS  days,  against  an  average  for  the 
month  of  -i'lo  inches,  while  the  fall  for  October, 
1897,  was  only  O'9-l  of  an  inch  on  8  days.  For 
the  first  10  months  of  last  year,  however,  the 
rainfall  was  2" '87  inches  on  14li  days,  the  average 
for  the  period  beioij  27  38  inches,  while  during 
the  present  year  only  19'84  inches  have  fallen  on 
1 14  days.  We  are,  therefore,  7  '54  inches  behind 
the  average  10  months'  rainfall  and  8'03  inches 
behind  that  ot  last  year,  wanting  about  14^  inches 
in  the  next  two  months  if  we  are  to  reach  our 
yearly  average  by  January  1.  The  greatest  fall 
on  one  day  was  1'31  inches,  on  the  IGth.  There 
have  been  28  sunny  days  and  84  hours  40  minutes 
of  sunshine,  while  in  October,  1897,  there  were 
97  hours  45  minutes,  and  the  average  for  the 
month  is  1 14  hours  25  minutes.  The  record  for 
the  first  10  months  of  the  year  has  been  a  good 
one  as  far  as  sunshine  is  concerned,  this  having 
amounted  to  1010  hours  30  minutes,  in  comparison 
with  an  average  of  1593  hours  35  minutes,  the 
record  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1897, 
1593  hours  20  minutes,  being  practically  the 
same  as  the  average.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  month  has  been  56'7",  against  542"  for 
October,  1897,  while  the  average  for  the  month  is 
51 '2°.  The  highest  sun  temperature  was  112°  on 
the  8th,  the  highest  screen  reading  68 '9°  on  the 
21st,  the  lowest  screen  reading  42'2-'  on  the  2nd, 
while  on  the  same  date  the  mercury  in  the  grass 
thermometer  fell  to  39'3'.  The  humidity  ot  the 
month  was  82  per  cent. ,  against  81  per  cent,  in 
October,  1897,  and  the  ozone  registered  44'2  per 
cent.,  ranging  from  70  with  a  south-west  wind  to 
2D  with  easterly  wind.  The  total  horizontal  move- 
ment of  the  wind  was  04.50  miles,  compared  with 
5590  miles  in  October,  1897.  The  highest  daily 
run  was  469  miles  on  the  22nd,  and  the  greatest 
hourly  velocity  was  attained  between  the  hours 
of  9  and  10  a.m.,  when  a  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour 
was  recorded.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  a 
terrific  gust  of  wind,  which  tore  off  the  roof  of  a 
house,  blew  in  windows,  and  sent  slates  flying  in 
the  air  a  distance  of  100  yards,  was  experienced 
in  a  well-populated  valley.  This  disturbance  was 
so  local,  that  the  anemometer  at  the  observatory, 
scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  did 
not  register  it.  On  the  same  day  it  was  reported 
that  the  base  of  a  waterspout,  or  a  disturbance  of 
the  water  caused  by  a  whirlwind,  was  observed  in 
the  Channel  from  Teignmouth. 

Although  October  has  passed  away,  the  tints  of 
woodland  and  hedgerow  give  but  little  evidence 
of  the  waning  of  the  year  and  the  early  advent  of 
winter  with  its  leafless  branches.  Only  one 
month  still  remains  to  autumn,  and  as  yet  there 
are  but  few  tints  of  yellow  in  the  trees.  Elms, 
Ashes,  and  Oaks  in  most  cases  are  of  an  unbroken 
tint  of  green,  and  the  Chestnut  hard  by,  that 
generally  is  the  first  of  all  the  valley  to  change 
colour,  was,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  dis- 
playing much  the  same  splendour  of  crimson  and 
gold  as  it  did  last  year  in  the  closing  days  of 
August.  It  is  true  that  there  are  leaves  on  the 
ground,  and  yellow  leaves,  but  these  lie  chiefly 
in  the  Lime  avenues,  where  the  foliage  has  un- 
mistakably assumed  a  paler  hue,  for  the  wooded 
hills  show  but  few  spots  of  lighter  colour.  Until 
well-nigh  half  the  month  was  gone  the  swallows 
and  martins  were  plentiful,  but  after  the  breaking 
of  the  heavy  rains  the  majority  of  them  disap- 
peared.    Iris  stylosa,  that  usually  commences  to 


bloom  in  October,  has  not  as  yet  unfolded  a  single 
flower-bud,  nor  has  the  giant  Christmas  Rose 
(Helleborus  altifolius),  though  for  the  last  three 
years  it  has  been  an  October  bloomer,  expanding 
Its  first  bloom  on  the  6th  in  1895,  on  the  10th  in 
1896,  and  on  the  23rd  in  1897.  Though  the  trees 
have  retained  the  normal  colour  of  their  foliage 
so  wonderfully,  considering  the  abnormally  dry 
weather  that  we  have  experienced  during  the 
past  spring  and  summer,  there  is  plenty  of  berried 
Oeauty  in  hedgerow  and  copse.  The  Gladwin's 
pods  have  already  split  and  disclosed  the  j-ellow 
seeds  within  that  will  soon  assume  a  brighter 
colour.  The  Sweet  Brier  hedge  is  studded  with 
brilliant  scarlet  heps,  and  a  crimson  flush  is  seen 
on  the  Hawthorn  hedges.  In  the  shrubbery  the 
Barberry  bushes  have  been  bright  with  vermilion 
fruit,  the  coral-pink  berries  of  the  Spindle  Tree 
hang  in  clusters  by  the  spinney  walk,  and  many 
a  Holly  has  its  sprays  thickly  covered  with  its' 
vividly  coloured  berries  that  gleam  amid  the  dark 
foliage.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  Ivy 
unclosed  the  blossoms  of  its  rigid  flower-clusters, 
burdening  the  atmosphere  with  heavy  odour  that 
attracted  the  semi -comatose  wasps  and  bees,  and 
in  the  intervals  of  sunshine  filled  the  surrounding 
air  with  the  monotone  of  multitudinous  insect  life. 

In  the  garden  the  spires  of  the  Acanthus  have 
rendered  an  artistic  effect,  while  Achillea  ptar- 
mica  fl.-pl.  The  Pearl  continued  its  blossoming- 
well  into  the  month,  and  the  white  Japanese 
Anemones  were  in  flower  during  the  first  fort- 
night, with  the  Belladonna  Lilies  standing  in  deep 
lines  against  the  sheltering  wall.  Very  valuable 
are  these  for  indoor  decoration,  as  they  expand 
their  blooms  readily  in  water  if  cut  when  the 
lowest  flower  is  just  opening,  their  fine  heads  of 
pink-eyed  blossoms,  with  their  chocolate-coloured 
stems,  being  particularly  effective  in  vases.  The 
variety  known  as  Amaryllis  blanda,  with  a  taller, 
less  deeply  hued  stem  and  pale  blush-tinted  blos- 
soms, with  the  extremities  of  the  petals  reflexed 
almost  as  much  as  in  Lilium  longiflorum  .and 
generally  borne  in  greater  numbers  on  the  flower- 
scape,  is  e.xceedingly  beautiful  and  quite  as  hardy 
as  the  type  in  the  south-west.  Of  Asters  a  large 
number  have  been  in  bloom,  A.  Amellus  bess- 
arabicus,  which  commenced  to  flower  in  August, 
blooming  throughout  the  entire  month,  and  now, 
in  November,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  rains  that  have 
fallen  during  the  latter  half  of  the  month,  bearing 
many  sprays  of  perfect  fiowers.  This  Starwort  is 
without  a  rival  for  the  extended  period  through 
which  its  flowers  are  decorative,  and  should  be 
found  in  every  garden,  its  semi-dwarf  habit  and 
non-spreading  characteristics  rendering  it  suitable 
for  borders  of  the  most  limited  area.  The  pretty 
A.  cordifolius  and  its  variety  A.  c.  elegans,  with 
their  branching  sprays  of  small  thickly-borne 
flowers,  have  been  very  ornamental  both  in  the 
border  and  when  utilised  as  cut  flowers  for  the 
house,  for  which  purpose  A.  ericoides,  with 
its  numberless  minute  Daisy-like  blossoms,  is 
always  acceptable.  The  old-fashioned  A.  diffusus 
horizontalis,  with  its  small  maroon  and  white 
flowers  borne  on  rigid  branching  stems,  has  been 
a  favourite  in  cottage  gardens  for  many  a  decade, 
but  cannot  compare  for  beauty  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  varieties  now  in  cultivation.  The 
white  A.  polyphyllus  was  a  pretty  sight  at  the 
commencement  of  the  month,  when  the  tall  A. 
puniceus  pulcherrimus,  with  its  stiff  flower-sprays 
thickly  set  with  lavender-white  blossoms,  was 
very  decorative.  Of  the  Novi-Belgii  section, 
Robert  I'arker,  the  most  graceful  in  growth  of  all 
the  Starworts,  and  invaluable  for  arranging  in 
tall  vases,  was  in  full  beauty  early  in  the  month, 
its  large  light  mauve  flowers,  not  too  closely  dis- 
tributed on  the  sprays,  being  particularly  pleasing 
both  in  colour  and  shape.  Flora  and  Pluto  are 
two  dark-coloured  varieties  of  merit  belonging  to 
the  same  section,  while  Archer-Hind,  a  late 
variety,  with  bright  purple  blue  flowers  boine  in 
great  profusion,  is  valuable  both  indoors  and  out. 
Of  the  Novae- Aogliie  section,  Melpomene,  the 
best  of  the  purples,  and  ruber,  the  brightest  of 
the  reds,  were  blooming  well  early  in  the  month, 
and  towards  its  close  A.  grandifiorus,  one  of  the 
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very  best  of  tho  Starworts  where  it  can  be  relied 
upon  to  tlowor  before  tho  advent  of  frost,  pre- 
sented ;i  beautiful  picture  when  swathed  in  the 
deep  purple  of  its  f^ruat  golden-centred  flowers. 
In  all  but  the  warmest  localities  this  Aster  should 
be  grown  in  the  sunniest  position  available  and 
in  light  soil,  as  early  ripening  of  the  wood  is 
desirable  in  order  that  the  flower-crop  may  be 
perfected  before  frost  sets  in.  The  Begonias, 
though  presenting  a  slightly  less  dense  mass  of 
colour,  were  bright  throughout  the  month,  while 
many  of  the  large-flowered  Cannas  retained  their 
gaudy  bloom-spikes,  and  Canna  Ehmanni  iridi- 
tlora  bore  its  pendent  rose-pink  blossoms.  Cam- 
panula carpatif-'a  has  been  flowering  sparsely,  but 
the  Marguerite  Carnations  and  the  early  Chrysan- 
themums have  been  among  the  most  ettective 
occupants  of  the  garden,  the  former,  with 
their  softly-coloured  blossoms  and  the  blue- 
green  tint  of  their  bountiful  foliage,  leaving  a 
most  harmonious  impression  on  the  mind,  while 
tho  latter  displayed  a  youthful  vigour  in  the 
freshness  of  their  but  just-expanded  blossoms  of 
bronze,  white,  and  gold.  Coreopsis  grandiflora 
has  continued  to  bloom,  though  not  with  profuse 
abandon  of  its  summer  blossoming.  Cosmos  bi- 
pinnatus,  from  seeds  sown  in  the  open  in  the 
«arly  summer,  commenced  to  flower  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  having  in  many  cases  reached 
a  height  considerably  exceeding  6  feet.  The 
plants  need  a  certain  amount  of  support  during 
their  growth,  as  they  are  easily  twisted  and 
broken  by  wind  and  rain.  The  foliage  is  very 
delicate,  and  large  plants  are  especially  orna- 
mental, especially  those  of  the  white  variety. 
Many  specimens  of  Crinum  capense  have  been  in 
bloom,  but  became  gradually  less  decorative  as 
the  month  wore  on.  Dahlias  have  dowered  the 
gardens  with  bright  colour  throughout  the  entire 
month,  and  the  great  golden  stars  of  Doronicum 
plantagineum  excelsum  Harpur-Crewe  have  not 
been  infrequent,  while  here  and  there  a  few  late 
dwarf  bloom-spires  of  the  Delphiniums  were  to  be 
seen.  The  Mexican  Daisy  (Erigeron  mucronatus) 
has  remained  in  profuse  bloom,  and  in  some  gar- 
dens E.  speciosus  still  showed  its  mauve  flowers. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  month  the  Coral  Tree 
(Erythrina  cristagalli)  flaunted  the  relics  of  its 
long  crimson  flower-spikes,  and  great  bushes  of 
the  hardy  Fuchsia  Riccartoni  have  not  diminished 
the  profusion  of  their  blossoming.  The  Gen- 
tianella  ((ientiana  acaulis)  has  produced  a  sprink- 
ling of  its  deep  blue  flowers,  and  a  stray  spot  of 
scarlet  marks  the  conclusion  of  CJeum  coccineum 
blossoming.  G.  rivale  (the  Water  Avens),  a  little 
plant  of  which  was  introduced  from  a  Devon 
orchard  some  three  years  ago,  has  spread  in  the 
wild  garden  until  it  has  formed  a  patch  a  yard  in 
diameter,  which  is  scarcely  ever  flowerless.  The 
Gaillardias,  though  still  blooming,  have  con- 
siderably reduced  the  display  of  crimson  and 
gold  which  they  afforded  earlier  in  the  year  ; 
but  the  Everlasting  Flowers  (Helichrysum),  stifl' 
and  formal  as  their  blossoms  are,  were  bright 
in  some  gardens  at  the  opening  of  October.  The 
heavy  rain  had  a  marvellous  effect  upon  the  great 
Hydrangea  bushes,  which,  before  its  advent,  pre- 
sented a  pitiable  appearance  with  their  drooping 
wilted  leaves  and  flaccid-petalled  blossoms,  but 
after  two  days'  downpour  they  took  a  fresh  lease 
of  life  and  beauty,  remaining  ornamental  until 
the  end  of  the  month.  Hypericum  Moserianum 
has  been  in  flower,  and  a  few  bright  bloom-spikes 
of  the  Kniphofias  remain  in  evidence,  while  the 
Lavateras  still  bear  scattered  blossoms  of  pink, 
white  and  crimson.  Lobelia  fulgens,  though  not 
providing  such  a  blaze  of  vivid  colour  as  it  did 
during  September,  perfected  many  a  later  and 
shorter  spire  of  vermilion  blossoms,  while  L. 
rosea  bore  its  softly-tinted  flowers  for  the  first 
fortnight  of  the  month.  The  sweet-scented 
Tobacco  plant  (Nicotiana  aflinis)  has  preserved  its 
beauty  throughout  the  month,  in  the  case  of  the 
later-sown  seedlings,  though  its  fragrance  is  not 
so  apparent  in  October  days  as  during  the  warm, 
dewy  summer  evenings.  Oxahs  floriTjunda  rosea 
has  been  bright  with  blossom,  and  the  Paris 
Daisies,   white  and  yellow,   are  still  producing 


their  simple  flowers  freely,  while  tho  Ivy-leaved 
I'elargoniums  Mme.  Crousse  and  Souvenir  de 
Charles  Turner,  if  not  blooming  with  such  prodi- 
gality as  they  displayed  in  past  months,  havo 
borne  many  softly-tinted  flower  tru.sses.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  old  plants  will  survive 
tho  coming  winter  in  the  open,  as  many  that  were 
left  out  last  autumn  did  the  [)roceding  winter  and 
thus  presented  large  shouts  of  bloom  when  they 
attained  the  zenith  of  their  beauty  in  the  past 
summer.  An  occasional  fugitive  blossom  has 
appeared  on  I'apaver  pilosum,  and  now  and  then 
the  Welsh  I'oppies  have  borne  a  few  pendent 
blooms  of  clear  jellow.  Pentstemons  and  her- 
baceous Phloxes  flowered  well  into  October, 
and  the  Winter  Cherries,  Physalis  Alkekengi 
and  the  newer  introduction  P.  Franchetti, 
with  its  much  larger  fruit-vessels,  have  created  a 
brilliant  effect  with  their  glowing,  orange-yellow 
calyces.  Phygelius  capensis  was  producing  its 
scarlet  flower-spikes  during  the  early  days  of  the 
month,  when  Plumbago  Larpent:c  was  softly  blue, 
and  the  (iiant  Ox-eye  (Pyrethrum  uliginosum) 
bore  its  slender-rayed  white  star-flowers.     Of 

Roses, 

the  single  white  Macartney  has  bloomed 
uninterruptedly  since  early  in  July,  and  gives 
promise  of  continuing  to  expand  its  flowers 
should  the  present  mild  weather  last.  In  this 
respect  it  is  a  great  contrast  to  the  rather  larger 
single  white  Kose,  R.  l.-evigata,  which  flowers 
before  the  Macartney  Rose  has  commenced  to 
expand  its  blooms,  and  is  flowerless  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  The  Tea  Roses  have  pro- 
vided a  continuous  supply  of  cut  flowers,  Safrano, 
growing  against  a  wall,  being  without  a  rival  in 
this  respect,  while  Mme.  Lambard,  Catherine 
Mermet,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  have 
helped  to  counterfeit  the  semblance  of  departed 
summer  within  the  house.  Against  a  cottage 
wall  a  climbing  Rose  has  ascended  to  the  roof, 
and  beneath  the  eaves  a  dozen  white  blossoms 
hang.  The  China  Koses  have  also  yielded 
flowers,  though  not  in  any  quantity,  Laurette 
Messimy,  Irene  Watts,  and  Queen  Mab  being 
especially  lovely  in  their  colouring,  in  which 
tints  of  pink,  rose,  bronze,  apricot,  orange  and 
yellow  are  delightfully  blended.  Rudbeckia 
Newmani  has  kept  in  bloom  through  the  entire 
month,  its  deep  orange,  black-centred  flowers  being 
very  effective  and  lasting  in  the  border.  Salvia 
patens  has  birne  many  secondary  spikes  of  its 
deeply-blue  flowers,  which  associate  charmingly 
with  the  blossoms  of  the  yellow  Paris  Daisy  for 
floral  arrangements  which  are  to  be  viewed  by 
daylight,  while  totally  inadmissible  under  arti- 
ficial light,  which  transforms  the  lovely  blue  of 
the  flowers  to  black.  S.  fulgens  and  S.  co3cinea 
have  also  been  blooming  in  the  gardens  durinc 
the  past  month,  but  as  j'et  I  have  not  seen  the 
improved  form,  S.  fulgens  grandiflora,  growing 
in  the  open.  Late  seedlings  of  Scabiosa  caucasica 
have  produced  their  beautiful  light  blue  flowers, 
and  the  Winter  Flag  (Schizostylis  coccinea)  has 
commenced  to  unfold  its  crimson  spikes  of  bloom. 
A  tolerably  light  soil  is  best  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  plant,  which  in  a  heavy,  damp 
staple  often  perishes.  Sedum  Sieboldi  has  borne 
its  lilac-pink  flower-heads  above  its  glaucous 
foliage,  and  Stokesia  cyanea  has  provided  a  deep 
note  of  colour  in  its  purple  blooms.  The  Winter 
Daffodil  (Sternbergia  lutea)  has  thrown  up  a  pro- 
fusion of  its  golden  Crocus-like  blossoms,  which 
are  very  acceptable  for  indoor  decoration.  Ar- 
ranged in  wet  sand  when  in  an  unexpanded  state 
in  a  silver  Algerian  bowl,  with  appropriate  leaf- 
age, they  open  well  and  produce  an  artistic  effect. 
Early  in  October  the  perennial  Sunflowers,  Heli- 
anthus  rigidus  Miss  Mellish  and  H.  hutiflorus 
were  golden  with  blossom,  and  the  .Jerusalem 
Artichoke  (Helianthus  tuborosus)  has  flowered 
aljundantly  in  the  market  gardens,  the  bright 
yellow  when  seen  in  a  good  stretch  having  a  strik- 
ing effect.  The  blooms  of  Tradescantia  virginica, 
though  few  in  number  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
are  conspicuous  owing  to  their  velvety  purple 
colouring.      The    Violets    have    commenced     to 


bloom,  but  both  those  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  frames  and  those  that  are  growing  in 
the  open  border  have  sullered  much  from  the  dry 
summer,  where  it  was  found  impossible  to  water 
them  copiously,  and  mostly  show  evidences  of 
attacks  of  red  spider,  which  parched  soil  and  arid 
atmosphere  are  almost  certain  to  engender.  At 
this  time  last  year  the  Violets,  both  double  and 
single,  were  in  profuse  bloom.  Now  it  is  dillicult 
to  obtain  a  handful  whore  a  basketful  might  have 
been  gathered  then.  The  Yuccas,  especially  Y. 
gloriosa  and  Y.  pondula,  have  been  flowering 
with  almost  as  great  unanimity  as  did  the 
Drac:v-'nas  in  the  summer,  spike  after  spike  of 
ivory  bells  attracting  attention.  The  Pampas 
Grass  with  its  silvery  plumes  is  now  at  its 
best,  its  shafts  not  having  as  yet  been  broken 
by  violent  gales.  Zauschneriacalifornica,  which 
flowered  well  in  September,  retained  its  scarlet 
blossoms  through  the  earlier  part  of  tho  past 
month.  Many  late-sown  annuals  have  also  con- 
tributed their  tints  to  the  floral  display  of  the 
month,  such  as  the  white  Antirrhinum,  .Salpiglossis, 
Cornflowers,  Eschscholtzias,  Sweet  Sultans,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Marigolds,  and  Zinnias;  while  of  the 
common  plants  that  grow  whoie  they  list,  Centran- 
thus  ruber  and  the  yellow  Fumitory  (Corydalis 
lutea)  have  been  in  bloom.  Owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  the  Virginian  Creeper  had  scarcely 
commenced  to  turn  at  the  close  of  October ;  on 
some  houses,  indeed,  the  leaves  of  Ampelopsis 
hederacea  and  A.  Veitchi  were  still  wearing  a 
green  tint,  unbroken  by  any  suspicion  of  red,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  month.  On  others,  the  larger 
leaves  had  assumed  a  ruddy  hue,  while  the  smaller 
ones  that  clothed  the  outlying  tendrils,  which 
stretched  like  clinging  fingers  on  the  masonry, 
still  wore  their  normal  tint  of  green.  On  an 
ivied  wall  hangs  a  belated  trail  of  Clematis 
Jackmani.  Clematis  Vitalba  (the  Old  Man's 
Beard)  has  garlanded  'JO  feet  of  the  height  of  a 
Wellingtonia  with  its  feathery  seed-vessels, 
which  week  by  week  assume  a  more  silvery 
sheen.  A  Cobaa  scandens,  that  passed  through 
the  previous  winter  unscathed,  has  enveloped  a 
cottage  from  ground-level  to  chimney  in  its 
rampant  foliage,  from  which  green  mantle  the 
great  purple  bell  flowers,  here  and  there,  depend. 
The  Habrothamnus  is  blooming  against  a 
sheltered  wall,  and  in  another  garden  the 
Lapagerias,  red  and  white,  are  blossoming  in  a 
noithern  exposure.  The  Passion  Flower  is  be- 
coming every  month  more  decorative,  as  the  oval 
fruits  assume  a  glowing  orange  tint  and  hang 
against  the  dark  green  of  the  leafage  like  fairy 
lamps.  On  some  houses  the  Passion  Flower  is 
almost  covered  with  these  golden  fruits.  Physi- 
anthus  albens  has  scaled  some  20  feet  of  a  disc's 
face  and  has  bloomed  profusflv  in  the  summer, 
while  now  the  great  corrugated  seed-pods  hang 
from  the  wiry  tendrils.  Hard  by,  a  tine  specimen 
of  Plumbago  capensis  has  been  hiding  the  green 
of  its  foliage  beneath  the  pale  blue  of  its  bloom- 
clusters,  and  close  by  a  vivid  scarlet  climbing 
variety  of  Trop^'olum  Lobbianum  has  spread  its 
flowering  shoots  over  some  '25  feet  of  the  cliff's 
surface,  and  is  painting  it  with  brilliant  colour. 
T.  tuberosum  is  now  at  its  best,  and  has  mingled 
its  orange-red  blossoms  with  the  white  flower- 
clusters  of  Solanum  jasminoides  at  a  height  of 
1.")  feet  from  the  ground.  The  Solanum  itself  is 
beautiful  as  ever  in  sheets  of  pendent  white 
blooms.  Some  has  had  to  be  cut  from  above  an 
upper  window,  so  much  did  it  exclude  the  light. 
There  is  no  sign  of  a  cessation  of  flowering, 
though  it  has  now  been  blossoming  uninter- 
ruptedly for  more  than  six  months,  for  the  un- 
opened bloom-clusters  are  as  numerous  as  ever. 
The  advent  of  frost  will,  however,  peremptorily 
set  a  limit  to  its  lengthened  display. 

Of  the  shrubs,  the  Abelias  have  been  blooming 
sparsely.  Aralia  spinosa  presents  a  variety  of 
autumnal  tints,  ranging  from  deep  orange  to 
palest  sulphur,  while  the  leaves  of  the  Sumach  have 
assumed  an  almost  ruby-red.  The  berries  on  the 
Strawberry  Tree  (Benthamiafragifera)  are  becom- 
ing ruddy  in  their  colouring.  Caryopteris  masta- 
canthus  was  bearing  its  lavender-blue  flowers  at 
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the  commencement  of  the  month,  when  Choisya 
ternata  produced  a  second  crop  of  scented  blos- 
som and  the  shoots  of  Cjtiaus  fragrans  were 
studded  with  golden  blossom.  Escallonia  monte- 
vidensis  flowered  until  the  middle  of  October,  and 
the  double  Jew's  Mallow  (Kerria  japonica  fl.-pl. ) 
bore  its  orange-coloured  blossoms.  The  Laurus- 
tinus  is  commencing  to  whiten  the  maroon  of  its 
bloom -trusses,  but  the  flowers  of  the  Leycesteria 
have  departed,  nothing  but  the  whorls  of  pendent 
purple  bracts  remaining.  The  Snowberry  (Sym- 
phoricarpus)  carries  many  a  round  white  ball  on 
its  slender  shoots,  and  the  shrubby  Veronicas  are 
in  good  bloom.  The  standard  Magnolia  grandi- 
flora  has  shown  no  diminution  in  the  number  of 
flowers  it  bears,  though  their  individual  size  is 
somewhat  less  than  in  the  warm  summer  days. 

S.  W.  F. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


CAMPANULA  MIRABILIS. 
Varied  and  extensive  as  is  the  BellfJower 
family,  it  contains  no  species  or  variety  that 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  above  novelty, 
which,  so  far  as  the  British  Isles  is  concerned, 
has  this  year  flowered  for  the  first  time.  From 
the  descriptions  received  from  those  who  had 
either  flowered  or  seen  the  plant  in  bloom,  it 
was  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  new-comer 
would  prove  as  beautiful  and  useful  as  it  was 
distinct.  From  the  comparatively  meagre 
present  knowledge  of  the  plant — introduced 
to  commerce,  I  believe,  through  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden — it  would  appear 
rather  more  inclined  to  be  a  biennial  than  a 
perennial.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  biennial,  in 
so  far  as  the  plants  flower  in  the  second  year 
and  perish  as  a  result  of  that  flowering, 
because  the  actual  blooming  stage  in  at  least 
two  known  instances  has  not  been  reached  till 
the  third  year,  the  plants  meanwhile  proving 
quite  hardy  in  the  open.  From  the  seedling 
stage  growth  is  rather  slow  in  the  first  year, 
but  subsequently  a  singularly  prostrate  rosette 
of  leaves  close  upon  the  ground  is  developed. 
The  leaves  forming  the  rosette  are  somewhat 
thick  and  fleshy,  the  lower  ones  spreading  out 
to  a  diameter  of  about  9  inches  or  12  inches, 
the  succeeding  leaves  smaller  and  arranged  in 
an  overlapping  manner,  usually  alternate  with 
the  older  ones.  In  this  way  the  fully-grown 
rosette,  where  liberal  cultivation  has  been  given, 
will  reach  nearly  a  foot  across,  and  thus  form 
quite  a  unique  feature  among  Bellflowers  gener- 
ally. Another  marked  feature  of  the  species  is 
the  semi-succulent  character  of  the  foliage, 
which  is  slightly  toothed  or  notched  and  of  a 
shining  green. 

In  July  last  the  plant  received  a  first-class 
certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  plant,  however,  was  a  small  one  and  in  no 
wise  bore  out  the  descriptions  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  So  far  as  can  be  determined,  it  is  a 
plant  that  must  have  liberal  treatment  from  the 
very  first  if  justice  is  to  be  done.  Furthermore, 
it  would  appear  more  essentially  suited  to 
grouping  in  the  rock  garden  or  for  planting  in 
the  border  in  good  soil.  Having  raised  the 
seedlings  and  grown  them  to  a  size  fit  for  plant- 
ing out,  this  should  be  done  at  once  and  quite 
early  in  the  year  if  possible,  so  that  a  season 
of  growth  may  be  given  the  plants  before  winter 
arrives.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  a  very  tine  plant  was 
shown  by  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch, 
Hants.  This  example  was  a  foot  or  more  high 
and  carried  a  .splendid  pyramid  of  pale  blue 
flowers.  These  latter,  though  smaller,  some- 
what resemble  a  .small  Canterbury  Bell  without 
the  collar.     It  is  evidently  a  free-flowering  and 


graceful  plant,  the  latter  item  scarcely  conveyed 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  plant 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Prichard  was  three  years  old, 
and  I  am  now  informed  that  a  good  crop  of  seed 
has  been  secured  without  being  artificially  ferti- 
lised. This  fine  example  carried  about  100 
flowers,  and  though  it  is  expected  it  will 
perish,  one  or  two  growths  are  at  appearing 
the  base.  Another  example  that  flowered  at 
Christchurch  had  larger  though  fewer  blooms. 
Up  to  and  including  the  spring  of  the  pre- 
sent year  the  seeds  of  this  plant  have  not 
germinated  freely,  and  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  plants  has  been  raised.     These, 


the  flowering,  and  even  in  the  present  year 
with  abundant  heat  no  greater  progress  ha& 
been  apparent. 

There  are  some  good  examples  of  this  fine 
species  at  Kew,  some  of  which  should  flower 
another  year.  The  species  is  of  Caucasian 
origin,  though  even  here  it  is  reported  to  occur 
in  but  very  limited  numbers — indeed,  it  has 
been  said  that  but  a  solitary  example  was  origin- 
ally found.  So  far  we  have  not  the  success  in 
Britain  that  has  attended  the  growing  of  the 
plant  at  Baden-Baden,  where  one  example,  I 
believe,  is  said  to  have  produced  a  pyramid  of 
nearly  200  flowers — a  charming  picture  indeed. 


Campanula  mirabilis. 


however,  have  so  far  submitted  to  good  ordi- 
nary culture.  Better  results  may  be  forth- 
coming when  fresh  home-saved  seeds  can  be 
obtained.  These  should  at  least  germinate 
more  freely  and  be  generally  of  a  more  reliable 
character  than  those  that  have  been  obtainable 
up  to  the  present.  As  some  slight  variations  have 
already  occurred  in  the  flowers  of  this  plant,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  for  those  who  can  give  the 
needful  time  to  raise  seedlings  in  quantity  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  distinct  shades  of  colour. 
Perhaps  the  chief  drawback  to  the  plant  is  the 
length  of  time  taken  from  the  seed  sowing  to 


as  the  flowers  are  of  a  most  pleasinj    character 
and  the  general  habit  quite  unique.         E.  J.  • 


Pinguicula  caudata.  —  This  pretty  little 
plant  IS  not  so  much  grown  as  it  Ideserves,  for 
the  little  rosy  flowers  are  produced  over  a  long 
senson  and  are  very  quaint  and  distinct.  The 
culture  of  the  plant  is  not  diflicult,  but  it  is  some- 
what different  from  that  of  most  greenhouse 
plants.  It  delights  in  a  very  moist  atmosphere 
with  olenty  of  fresh  air,  but  draughts  of  CDld 
wind  must  be  avoided.  The  roots  require  care, 
and  those  plants  that  now  seem  inclined  to  go  to 
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rest  may  ha\-e  the  water  supply  considerably 
reduced,  though  not  entirely  withheld.  The 
safest  time  to  repot  is  in  spring,  and  at  this  time, 
too,  any  necessary  division  of  the  roots  may  take 
place.  For  compost,  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss 
may  be  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  turfy  loam 
and  sand. 

Pelargonium  West  Brighton  Gem. — This 
variety  is  very  largely  grown  in  some  cases  for 
the  flower  garden,  and  fine  it  is  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  very  best  of  winter-flowering 
kinds,  and  a  houseful  of  it  at  this  time  of  year 
produces  an  immense  cjuantity  of  spikes.  So 
free  is  this  kind,  that  the  jilants  struck  in  boxes 
for  the  open  air,  though  put  in  in  August,  will 
in  most  years  be  a  blaze  of  colour  by  Christmas, 
and  yet  be  as  good  as  ever  in  the  beds  the  ensu- 
ing season.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  excellent 
kinds  of  which  we  have  too  few.  If  grown 
specially  for  winter- flowering  the  cuttings  may 
be  struck  at  or  before  midsummer,  potted  singly 
into  a  5-inch,  or  three  into  an  8-inch  pot,  and  stop- 
ped three  or  four  times,  the  bloom -spikes  being 
kept  pinched  out  until  they  are  placed  inside  in 
September.  The  plants  are  useful  for  decoration 
right  on  until  late  spring,  for  if  carefully  attended 
to  with  a  little  good  concentrated  manure  at  the 
roots,  they  will  keep  dwarf  and  full  of  flower  for 
six  months. 


CARNATIONS  FOR  PROFIT. 

In  Mr.  Iggulden's  interesting  notes  on  the  above 
(The  Garden,  p.  408)  he  refers  to  Primrose  Day 
as  being  disappointing.  He  is  not  the  first  that 
I  have  heard  make  a  similar  remark,  yet  I  think 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  find  a  good  yellow 
with  a  better  constitution.  The  greatest  fault 
with  it  is  that  when  grown  on  from  layers  or 
cuttings  the  main  shoot  is  apt  to  produce  a  large, 
over-full  flower  which  bursts.  Take  a  plant 
which  has  had  the  main  stem  taken  out,  and  the 
side  shoots  will  produce  well-formed  blooms  with 
large  petals.  I  find  that  several  growers  who 
had  discarded  it  on  account  of  the  first  flowers 
being  too  heavy  and  bursting  the  calyx  have  gone 
back  to  it  again  after  seeing  it  under  different 
conditions.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Iggulden 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  Germania,  yet  I  should 
certainly  give  the  preference  to  Miss  Eva  Camp- 
bell. I  have  now  grown  this  in  pots  for  several 
seasons,  and  although  it  cannot  be  considered  to 
belong  to  the  winter-flowering  section,  it  will 
bloom  well  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  blooms 
are  certainly  of  the  finest  form  and  richest  shade 
of  yellow  of  any  thar^  I  have  seen.  Mr.  Iggulden 
refers  to  Winter  Cheer  as  not  being  robust.  I 
have  had  the  same  experience,  but  after  obtaining 
new  stock,  I  must  say  it  keeps  up  its  constitution 
well,  and  where  it  is  done  well  it  will  require 
something  very  good  to  supplant  it.  Of  crimsons 
I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  Duke  of  York  is  still  in 
favour,  yet  I  think  if  Countess  of  Warwick  were 
tried  beside  it  it  would  stand  a  very  poor  chance. 
The  latter  is  a  seedling  from  Winter  Cheer  crossed 
with  pollen  from  Uriah  Pike,  and  has  the  dwarf, 
free-flowering  habit  of  the  former  with  the  rich 
crimson  of  the  latter,  and  is  sweet-scented. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  culture  of  Carna- 
tions, that  I  should  not  like  to  condemn  any  par- 
ticular variety.  I  find  that  in  most  instances 
where  they  are  grown  for  winter  flowering  the 
stock  has  a  tendency  to  deteriorate,  and  it  is  only 
by  growing  a  number  of  plants  on  during  the 
summer  in  the  open  and  selecting  the  most  vigor- 
ous for  cuttings  in  the  autumn  and  winter  that  a 
healthy  stock  can  be  maintained.  Perhaps  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  planting  out  some 
young  stock  early  in  the  spring  and  taking  cut- 
tings as  early  in  the  autumn  as  they  can  be 
obtained.  It  will  be  of  no  advantage  to  take 
them  before  the  side  shoots  have  made  a  good 
start.  Strong,  healthy  cuttings  well  cared  for 
form  the  groundwork  of  success  in  growing  Car- 
nations for  profit. — A. 

On   reading   Mr.    Iggulden's   remarks   on 

Carnations,  I  find  that  Miss  Joliffe  is  omitted 
from  his  list  of  profitable  varieties.     At  this  I  am 


rather  surprised.  I  am  aware  it  reejuiros  careful 
culture,  but  it  well  repays  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  ()ink  winter-flowering  Carnation  so 
free  flowering.  No  doubt  its  propensity  for  dying 
suddenly  without  any  apparent  cause  is  against 
it,  and  tho  individual  blooms  are  not  so  large  as 
those  of  Thirt^'so  Franco  or  Reginald  Godfrey, 
but  the  quantity  well  grown  plants  produce 
is  astonishing  and  tho  colour  rich.  I  remem- 
ber seeing  some  years  ago  a  quantity  of  Miss 
.lolille  at  Mr.  Beckwith's  nursery  at  Hoddesdon. 
The  plants  were  in  G-inch  pots  and  the  picture  of 
health,  it  lioing  regarded  by  that  firm  as  the  most 
profitable  pink  variety  grown.  If  a  little  disbud- 
ding is  done  the  blooms  come  larger.  The  white 
variety  Uncle  John,  named  by  Mr.  Iggulden,  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  am  wondering  if  he  has  ever  given 
La  Neige  a  trial.  As  with  Miss  Joliffe,  the  blooms, 
if  disbudding  is  not  practised,  are  apt  to  be  on  the 
small  side,  but  if  the  smaller  buds  which  usually 
cluster  around  the  terminal  one  are  removed,  a 
fair-sized  bloom  will  result.  As  for  a  free  much- 
branched  habit  of  growth  and  free  flowering,  I 
question  if  it  has  any  equal.  The  flower-stems 
are  also  stiff,  which  is  an  advantage,  as  they  are 
easily  arranged.  Cuttings  of  La  Neige  strike 
readily.  As  a  scarlet,  Alegatiere  seems  to  be 
falling  into  disrepute;  why,  I  know  not,  as  the 
plant  is  vigorous,  not  liable  to  disease,  and  pro- 
duces freely  flowers  of  extra  largo  size,  not  so 
dark  in  colour  as  Winter  Cheer,  but  rich  for  all 
that.  Now  and  then  blooms  come  flaked  with 
white,  which  I  suppose  is  a  drawback  from  a 
market  grower's  point  of  view. — B.  S.  N. 


COSTUS  IGNEUS. 


The  individual  flowers  of  this  plant  last  but  a 
short  time,  but  they  are  produced  with  singular 
freedom,  and,  moreover,  the  flowering  season 
extends  over  many  months.  Plants  here  that 
were  in  full  bloom  in  August  are  still  (Novem- 
ber IS)  very  gay,  while  there  are  many  flowers 
yet  to  open,  as  indicated  by  the  swollen  apices 
of  the  growths.  The  colour  is  a  very  rich 
bright  orange,  quite  distinct  from  anything  else 
in  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  as  each 
flower  measures  upwards  of  3  inches  across, 
the  efl'ect  of  these  upon  the  hand.some  deep 
green  foliage  is  very  fine.  There  are  various 
ways  of  growing  Costus  igneus,  and  perhaps 
the  best  way  to  ensure  large  plants  and  strong 
growth  is  to  plant  out  the  crowns  in  spring  in 
a  light  position  in  a  warm,  moist  house.  Here 
they  will  throw  up  immense  stems  that  produce 
a  lot  of  flowers,  but  they  would  in  most  cases 
soon  become  too  large  for  convenience.  Very 
handsome  specimens  may  be  grown  in  10-inch 
or  12-inch  pots,  in  which  sizes  they  push  up 
stems  about  18  inches  high  in  great  profusion, 
making  a  finely  furnished  plant,  the  outer 
stems  almost  hiding  the  pot,  the  centre  ones 
rising  highest,  and  all  alike  crowned  with  the 
beautiful  blossoms.  The  compost  may  consist 
of  equal  parts  of  good  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
with  a  plentiful  addition  of  dried  cow  manure, 
or  its  equivalent  in  guano  or  some  good  ferti- 
liser, and  a  dash  of  coarse  silver  sand.  If  the 
leaf  soil  is  difficult  to  obtain,  use  something 
that  will  keep  it  light  and  porous,  a  little 
(lounded  charcoal  being  a  suitable  addition. 
The  object  is  to  get  a  quick,  yet  sound  growth. 
If  rushed  on  in  too  great  heat  and  moisture  the 
flowers  will  be  few  and  of  poor  texture,  but 
with  moderate  heat,  judicious  ventilation,  ample 
light  and  a  genial  moisture,  the  growth  will 
be  solid,  yet  free,  and  abundance  of  blossom 
will  follow. 

N\"hen  bringing  on  young  specimens,  a  sliift 
may  be  given  about  May  or  the  beginning  of 
June,  but  with  larger  plants  that  are  given  a 
good  margin  of  jiot  room  at  first,  the  one  potting 
suffices,  and  this  should  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  young  shoots  appear  at  the 


base  of  the  old  stems.  It  is  a  very  free  grower, 
and  for  this  rea.son  somewhat  froiiuent  division 
of  the  plants  is  nece.ssaiy.  If  left  too  long,  the 
growths  get  crowded,  and  as  there  must  neces- 
.sarily  be  a  limit  to  the  size  of  pots  used,  thoy 
do  iKit  all  get  a  fair  amount  of  nutriment. 
When  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  occa- 
sional applications  of  liquid  manure  are  essen- 
tial, and  weak  doses  of  clear  soot  water  have  an 
excellent  effect  upon  the  colour  of  the  foliage. 
Tlie  i)lants  rest  during  the  later  winter  months, 
and  at  this  time  do  well  in  any  comparatively 
cool,  light  house,  re(|uiring  very  little  moisture 
and  an  occasional  look  over  for  decaying  foliage. 
Thus  it  will  1)0  seen  the  culture  of  this  plant  is 
particularly  simple,  and  it  is  so  beautiful  when 
well  grown  that  it  ought  to  be  included  in 
every  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 
It  is  a  native  of  Bahia,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1882. 


CALLA  ELLIOTTIANA. 

Some  few  days  ago  I  saw  this  fine  plant  growing 
by  hundreds,  all  either  with  open  flowers  or  show- 
ing spathes  in  an  advanced  stage.  The  sight  was 
to  me  unique,  as  I  do  not  remember  ever  having 
before  seen  a  dozen  plants  in  flower  together. 
This  plant  has  proved  a  difficult  subject  with  most 
people,  and  so  many  conflicting  statements  as  to 
its  correct  treatment  have  appeared,  that  it  may 
be  interesting  to  some  readers  of  The  Garden  if 
I  give,  in  short,  the  main  points  of  the  treatment 
afforded  to  bring  about  the  above  results,  and  to 
turn  what  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  spring  or 
early  summer  flowering  plant,  and  a  shy  and  un- 
certain one  .at  that,  into  a  free  and  still  more  use- 
ful winter-flowering  plant,  beautiful  in  all  its 
aspects,  whether  in  or  out  of  bloom.  Most  of  the 
plants  were  seedlings  twenty-six  months  old,  and 
flowering  for  the  first  time  in  5-inch  pots.  The 
flowers  were  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the 
bloom  shown  in  the  coloured  plate  in  The  Garde.v 
for  November  24,  1804,  and  of  a  softer  yellow 
colour.  Other  plants  there  were  older  than  these 
which  bore  bigger  flowers  than  that  in  the  plate, 
but  my  interest  centred  mostly  in  the  young 
plants,  true  models  of  good  culture  bearing  Cala- 
dium  like  mottled  leaves  and  fine  for  all  pur- 
poses of  indoor  decoration. 

The  treatment  given  is  to  sow  in  stove  heat 
some  time  in  September  (this  year's  seedlings 
were  already  from  .3  inches  to  4  inches  high),  grow 
on  in  this  heat  all  winter,  and  when  they  show 
signs  of  ceasing  growth,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to 
do  so,  remove  them  to  an  intermediate  house, 
withholding  water  at  the  same  time.  Later  on 
they  are  transferred  to  a  cold  frame  and  baked 
with  all  the  sun-heat  they  can  get.  In  this  way 
they  are  kept  dormant  for  about  five  months,  then 
they  .are  repotted  into  a  good,  porous,  sandy  mix- 
ture in  which  leaf-mould  appears  to  form  an  im- 
portant part,  and  replaced  in  heat  to  go  through 
another  season's  growth  after  the  same  fashion. 
In  October  of  the  second  year,  or  about  twenty- 
five  months  from  sowing  the  seeds,  the  plants 
begin  to  throw  up  their  spathes,  and  they  then 
flower  on  in  succession  for  a  long  time.  As  said 
before,  the  flowers  of  the  first  crop  are  smaller 
individually  than  those  on  older  plants,  but  they 
are  none  the  less  beautiful,  and  a  batch  of  young 
plants  such  as  I  have  here  attempted  to  describe 
in  full  bloom  is  a  revelation.         J.  C.  Tai.l.\ck. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— STOVE. 

Griffinia  hyaeinthina. — It  is  only  rarely  this 
striking  plant  is  seen  blooming  freely  in  the  green- 
house, though  a  tine  spike  of  it  is  among  the  hand- 
somest cf  bulbous  flowering  plants,  yuite  recently, 
however,  some  small  examples  were  noted  in  flower  at 
Kew,  and,  while  not  particularly  stronj-;  in  spike,  had 
a  goo  J  mvny  buds  as  yet  uuop'ned.  The  deepmauvo- 
viulet  tint  in  the  divisims  of  the  perianth  is  very 
remarkable  in  tliis  plant. 

Begonia  'Winter  Cheer. — This  is  the  most 
cheerful  looking  ot  the  series  that  as  jct  have  resulted 
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from  the  croesing  of  B.  socotrana  with  the  ordinary 
tuberous  kinds.  Of  the  forrrpr,  however,  there  is  but 
little  evidence  in  the  hybrids,  which  are  but  httle 
removed  in  liabit  and  flowering  generally  from  the 
earlier  types  of  the  tuberous  Begonia.  If,  however, 
the  same  rapid  strides  mark  these  later  kinds  as  are 
now  so  apparent  in  the  Begonia  to-day,  a  few  years 
heuce  will  see  many  beautiful  things. 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 


^" 


^?^^ 


THE  WHITE-STEMMED  BRAMBLES. 

(rubus  eiflorus,  &c.) 
Trees  and  shrubs  with  brightly  coloured  bark 
can  be  made  to  produce  very  striking  effects  in 
autumn  and  whiter,  and  they 

are  most  welcome  at  a  time        , , .^ 

when  scarcely  any  flowers 
or  even  fruits  are  left  to 
brighten  our  gardens.  Per- 
haps the  most  popular  of 
those  belonging  to  this  class 
are  the  Willows  with  yellow, 
red,  or  blue  -  white  stems 
(Salixvitellina,S.daphnoides, 
&c.).  The  Brambles  men- 
tioned in  the  following  notes 
constitute  a  useful  group, 
although  their  stems  do  not 
present  the  variety  of  colour 
seen  in  the  Willows,  all  of 
them  being  of  a  blue-white, 
although  of  different  shades. 
There  are  about  half  a  dozen 
species  at  Rubus  possessing 
this  character,  but  the  one 
here  illustrated  is,  I  con- 
sider, by  far  the  finest,  both 
as  regards  its  size  and  vigour 
and  the  peculiarly  vivid 
colour  of  its  stems.  Of  this, 
the  illustration,  I  think, 
affords  abundant  evidence. 
The  whitish  substance  which 
covers  the  bark  is  a  waxy 
secretion,  very  common  on 
the  different  parts  of  many 
plants,  although  rarely  so 
abundant  as  in  this  Rubus. 
One  sees  more  or  less  of  it 
on  the  stems  of  most  hardy 
Bamboos,  and  it  is  very  fre- 
quent on  the  stems  and  leaves 
of  succulent  plants.  It  can, 
of  course,  be  easily  rubbed 
off. 

There  is  one  quality  these 
white-stemmed  shrubs  pos- 
sess which  does  not  pertain 
in  any  special  sense  to  shrubs 
as  a  whole.  This  is  their 
peculiarly  striking  effect  in 
the  moonlight.  I  have  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  pass  the  group  of  { forming  a 
Brambles   here  figured    on    bright    moonlight   branches. 


a  little  fruit ;  they  were  cut  out  some  months 
ago.  This  is  done  not  so  much  in  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  plants  as  to  their  appearance. 
After  a  winter's  rain  and  fog  (near  London  at 
all  events)  the  white  bloom  on  the  stems  wears 
off  or  becomes  dirty,  and  in  any  case  the  stems 
are  only  biennial. 

Rubus  biflorus. — Although  brought  to  this 
country  from  the  Himalaya  in  1818,  its  great 
value  for  the  particular  purpose  under  discussion 
does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  fully  recognised.  It 
is  either  not  mentioned  in  catalogues  at  all  or  is 
confounded  with  R.  leucodermis,  which  is  not 
only  quite  distinct  (and  not  so  good),  but  comes 
from  North  America.  At  Kew,  R.  biflorus  has 
stout,  arching,  spiny  stems,  10  feet  high  and 
1   inch  in  diameter  at  the  base,  the  upper  part 


R.  occiDENTALis. — According  to  Alton  this 
shrub  was  introduced  in  1696.  It  grows  some 
5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  its  arching  stems  being  of  a 
duller  blue-white  than  those  of  R.  biflorus  and 
much  less  formidably  armed,  the  prickles  being 
small  and  far  apart.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
the  fruit  purplish  black.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Eastern  United  States  and  Canada,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  Thimbleberry  or  Black  Raspberry. 
From  it  have  been  derived  what  are  known  in 
America  as  the  "  Gregg  "  and  "  Hillborn  "  Rasp- 
berries. 


R.  LEUCODERMIS  is  the  best  known  of 
white-stemmed  species  in  nurseries  and  gardens. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  so  strong  a  grower  as  R. 
biflorus,  and  the  bloom  on  the  stems  is  not  of  so 
vivid  a  white,   but  more   distinctly  blue.     The 


^- 
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The  uhite-stemmed  Bramble  (Ruhus  Uflorus)  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.    From  a  photograph  by  0.  Champion. 


spreading    head    of    white    prickly 
Each  leaf  has  five  leaflets,  which  are 
nights    in  winter,   and  have  always  been   ini-    also  whitish  lieneath.     The  flowers  are  white,  too 
pressed  by   the    strange,    almost   weird,  effect  ,  small  and  few  in  number  to  be  of  any  account, 
produced  by  the  tliicket  of  white  wands  con-  |  and  the  fruits  are  yellow.  _  The  plants  in  the  pic- 


trasted   with   the   dark   masses   of    evergreens  | 
behind. 

The   cultivation    of 


ture  were  raised  from  seed  four  years  ago. 


simple,  it  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  good  soil  and  an 
annual  pruning.  It  likes  a  good,  sound,  loamy 
soil,  and  what  produces  tall,  thick  stems  also 
adds  to  their  whiteness.  Vigorous  growths, 
too,  retain  their  colour  longer.  Pruning  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  flowering  and  fruiting 
season  is  over.  All  the  steins  shown  in  the 
engraving  belong  to  the  year  1898.  Those  of 
1897  flowered  last  summer  and  afterwards  bore 


R.  LASioSTYLUs  was  first  discovered  and  intro- 
this    Bramble    is    very  |  duced  by  Dr.  Augustus  Henry,  whoee  name  has 


in  late  years  become  so  prominent  in  connection 
with  new  Chinese  plants.  He  found  it  in  the 
Hupeh  province  in  China  and  sent  seeds  to  Kew, 
the  plants  from  which  flowered  in  1894.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  reddish  purple,  and  are  too 
fleeting  to  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant. 
The  stems  are  about  4  feet  high,  erect,  densely 
set  with  prickles  and  covered  with  a  blue-white 
bloom.  It  does  not  promise  to  equal  biflorus  or 
even  occidentalis. 


flowers  are  white  and  the  fruit  yellowish  red  and 
of  good  flavour.  It  is  a  native  of  North-west 
America  and  was  found  long  ago  both  by  Douglas 
and  Menzies  on  the  shores  of  the  Columbia  River. 

R.  NEGLECTUs  was  sent  a  few  years  ago  to  Kew 
by  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  It  is  the  strongest 
grower  of  these  American  white-stemmed  Rasp- 
berries, being  about  S  feet  high.  The  stems  are 
not  so  well  coloured  this  year,  but  in  some  sea- 
ons  they  have  been  very  striking,  the  bloom  on 
them  being  white  with  a  decided  tinge  of  blue. 
It  is  thought  to  be  a  hybrid  between  R.  occiden- 
talis and  R.  strigosus.     The  fruit  is  dark  red. 

R  STRiuosus  is  another  of  these  glaucous- 
stemmed  Raspberries.  It  is  a  native  of  North- 
eastern America,  and  reaches  from  Labrador 
southward  to  the  mountains  of  South  Carolina. 
It  is  allied  to  R.  occidentalis,  but  differs  in  the 
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stems  being  covered  with  bristles  rather  thun 
prickles.  The  fruit  also  is  red.  A  coinmon  name 
for  it  is  Wild  Red  Raspberry,  and  it  is  tlia 
original  of  the  "  Cuthbert ''  and  "  Hinsall  "  races 
of  cultivated  Raspberries. 

These  species  are  of  only  .secondary  import- 
ance compared  with  K.  biticirus,  which  is  the 
plant  to  grow  for  the  colour  o!  its  stems  ;  R.  leu- 
codermis  and  R.  ocoidentalis  are  the  next  best. 

Ki-ii:  W.  ,1.  Dean. 


The  blue-flowered  Hydrangea.— Every- 
body knows  and  admires  the  blue  Hydrangea,  but 
what  is  still  nob  well  known  is  how  to  produce 
the  blue  flowers.  In  the  way  of  mixtures,  what 
has  not  been  tried  in  order  to  impart  this  blue  to 
the  flowers  of  Hydrange.as — soils  obtained  from 
slate  quarries,  powdered  slate,  ferruginous  soils, 
sulphate  of  iron,  &c. — in  a  word,  a  heap  of 
materials  and  ingredients  nob  always  at  hand  nor 
easy  to  procure.  The  compost  which  1  recommend 
is,  on  the  contrary,  within  the  reach  of  everyone, 
and  it  simply  consists  in  the  use  of  coal  cinders. 
The  mixture  which  I  have  used  for  five  years  to 
impart  the  blue  colour  to  the  flowers  of  my  Hy- 
drangeas is  one-third  peat  .soil,  one-third  leaf  com- 
post, one-third  coal  cinders — Ernest  Bar,  in 
Lc  Jnrdin. 


Public  Gardens. 


HAMP.STEA.D   HEATH. 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Hamp- 
stead  Heath  Protection  Society  that  I  should 
report  on  the  present  state  of  the  Heath,  and 
what  may  best  be  done  for  its  future  pre- 
'  servatLon,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following. 

As  to  the  wish  to  preserve  the  Heath  in 
its  natural  state  as  far  as  possible,  this  ii 
so  right  a  desire  from  all  points  of  view,  and 
being,  moreover,  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
it  is  needless  for  me  to  write  anything  in 
support  of  it,  but  as  a  planter  I  may  say  that 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  this  wish 
should  not  be  successfully  carried  out.  The 
existence  of  stupid  planting  and  jerry  building 
is  no  proof  that  there  are  not  better  ways,  and 
it  is  just  aspracticableand,withalittle  thought, 
as  easy  to  group  and  mass  in  picturesijue  ways 
the  vegetation  most  suitable  for  Hampstead 
Heath  as  to  plant  trees  like  lampposts,  and 
attempt  to  adorn  it  with  mere  samples  of  the 
conventional  "  shrubbery."  The  artistic  and 
picturesque  ways  in  which  shrubs  and 
trees  may  be  planted,  with  some  thought  as 
to  their  nature  and  habits  and  mature  effects, 
is  by  far  the  best  for  the  health,  beauty 
and  endurance  of  the  trees.  Willows  in  a 
marshy  bottom  or  Furze  on  the  sandy  knolls 
will  live  longer  and  look  far  better  than  the 
common  muddle  shrubbery,  of  which  there  is 
an  example  on  the  Heath  at  the  edge  of  the 
Viaduct  Pond.  Here  trees  and  shrubs  from 
many  parts  of  the  world  are  thrown  together 
as  in  a  shrubliery  in  a  St.  John's  Wood 
villa,  without  regard  to  anything  but  their 
size  as  they  left  the  nursery,  and  so  jumbled 
together  that  they  can  but  kill  each  other 
and  never  produce  any  good  ell'ect. 

What  to  plant. — -As  to  this  vital  ques- 
tion, I  feel  strongly  that  this  is  a  place  for 
our  native  shriibs  and  trees,  which  are  very 
much  neglected  in  ordinary  planting;  and  not 
the  more  popular  native  trees  only,  like  the 
Birch,  Beech,  and  May,  but  such  trees  as  the 


true  Aspen  and  held  Maple,  and  among 
slirubs  the  native  N'ibumum  of  the  woods  in 
the  lumie  counties,  which  are  rarely  planted 
and  never  massed  in  picturesque  ways  as 
they  should  be.  The  result  would  help  to 
teach  the  lesson  that  our  native  trei's  and 
shrtibs  are  as  beautiful  as  those  of  any  other 
country,  and  it  would  also  be  a  charming 
contrast  to  the  parks,  in  which  conventional 
trees  of  the  nursery  are  iisually  the  only 
ones  planted.  Whatever  is  planted  should 
be  grouped  or  massed  in  i)icturesque  ways 
in  the  best  sense  natural,  and  thus 
wliat  in  conventional  "  laj  ing  out  ''  might 
1)0  called  defects  of  the  ground  could  be 
made  to  add  to  its  beauty,  the  most  rugged 
and  broken  surfaces  lending  themselves  to 
native  trees  and  shrubs  perfectly.  Even 
the  wretched  cinder  heaps  which  disfigure 
one  part  of  the  Heath  might  be  made 
pretty  with  Sloe,  Furze  and  Broom,  avoid- 
ing the  labour  of  levelling  the  ground, 
but  simply  planting  or  sowing  it  with  native 
shrubs,  and  fencing  out  sheep,  rabbits,  and 
other  creatures  for  a  few  years.  Mowing 
the  surface  of  the  grassy  parts  of  the  Heath 
is  harmful,  as  tending  to  prevent  the  bloom- 
ing and  seeding  of  native  plants  like  the 
llairbell,  and  the  practice  should  be  for- 
bidden, as  should  all  clipping  of  trees  "  to 
get  them  into  shape,"  which  only  means 
robbing  them  of  that  grace  of  form  and 
variety  of  outline  which  Nature  has  given 
them. 

Pools. — There  has  been  a  filling  up  or 
disappearance  of  small  pools  on  the 
Heath,  owing  partly  perhaps  to  the 
drought  of  the  last  few  years  ;  but  all  the 
larger  natural  pools  should  be  kept, 
not  only  for  their  value  in  reflecting 
the  light,  but  also  to  encourage  that  graceful 
native  vegetation  which  only  grows  by  the 
margins  of  water.  Where  possible  the  natural 
drainage  of  the  Heath  should  he  kept  above 
ground,  and  the  small  watercourses  and 
ditches  preserved. 

Ponds. — In  the  fine  series  of  ponds  at 
Hampstead  a  mistake  hag  been  made  in 
destroying  the  water  plants,  and  disfiguring 
the  margins  by  forming  them  into  hard,  ugly 
linos — the  result  of  thoughtless  cleaning  of 
the  ponds,  when  not  only  the  native 
plants  were  taken  up,  but  the  ground 
lines  characteristic  of  the  margin  of  water 
destroyed.  The  result  is  as  ugly  and  un- 
natural as  anything  could  be,  and  a  loss  not 
only  of  the  effect  of  the  vegetation  natural  to 
the  waterside,  but  also  as  regirds  food  and 
cover  for  water  birds. 

When  I  last  walked  round  these  ponds  at 
the  end  of  ]\Iay  there  were  several  miles  of 
hare,  ugly  margin  (in  some  cases  .3  feet  high) 
hard  over  the  water.  All  the  bolder  native 
water  plants  should  ha  restored,  and  many 
fine  plants  that  naturally  grow  on  the  banks 
near  water  might  be  easily  grouped  here  and 
there,  and  their  growth  would  help  to  conceal 
the  false  lines  of  the  present  margins.  In 
some  cases  ugly  boards  are  used  to  form  the 
margins,  which  migiit  be  easily  hidden  by  a 
belt  of  water  and  waterside  plants.     In  any 


future  cleaning  of  the  pands,  both  the  water- 
side plants  and  margins  should  bo  taken  care 
of.  Even  in  ponds  used  for  bathing  it 
would  be  easy  to  keep  a  rich  belt  of  vegeti- 
tion  and  leave  ample  space  for  access  to  the 
water,  but  in  largo  ponds  where  there  is  no 
bathing  such  a  state  of  things  is  deplorable 
in  a  place  which  is  supposed  to  bo  kept  in  a 
natural  state. 

The  Aiiir  ef1''eots  axd  natural  links 
OF  THE  caouND  TO  BE  KBi'T. — Whatever 
is  done  in  planting,  the  open,  breezy  character 
of  the  Heath  should  be  preserved.  It  is  oaly 
thus  we  can  get  the  pictures  and  effects 
which  distinguish  Hampstead  from  oth(^r  open 
spaces  in  and  near  London.  Such  pictures 
it  is  well  to  keep,  and  not  for  artists  only, 
as  many  who  never  possess  painted  pictures 
feel  the  beauty  of  the  real  ones  they  sea 
here.  Much  ordinary  planting  would  be  de- 
structive of  the  open  and  airy  character  of 
the  Heath;  and  where  common  vigorous  trees 
have  been  planted,  as  on  the  east  side  of  "  The 
Spaniards"  road,  s5  that  in  tim^  they  will 
obscure  good  views  or  the  foregrounds  of  such 
view.s,  they  should  be  removed  and  massed 
where  they  can  do  no  harm  to  the  character 
and  beauty  of  the  Heath. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  shoot  earth 
and  rubbish  to  till  up  the  hollows  on  the 
Heath ;  and  as  the  surrounding  district  is 
busy  in  building,  these  attempts  are  likely  to 
be  repeated.  Therefore  the  bringing  on  the 
Heath  of  such  rubbish  should  ba  absolutely 
forbidden,  as  the  only  effect  of  this  filling  up 
of  hollow  places  will  be  to  destroy  the  natural 
incidents  of  the  ground,  usually  far  prettier 
in  form  than  tho  results  of  smug  levelling  up, 
or,  worse  still,  the  formation  of  such  artificial 
mounds  as  we  see  examples  of  in  the  parks. 

Bare  and  worn  blufi-'s. — There  is  a  con- 
siderable area  of  bare  bluff' in  the  Heath  whicb, 
in  tho  absence  of  crowd?,  would  b3  soon 
covered  with  vegetation  ;  and  as  these  bare 
places  are  hot  and  unpleasint  to  look  at  and 
occupy  much  surface  which  might  be  more 
beautiful,  it  will  be  well  tosnv  Furze,  Broom, 
Sloe,  and  a  few  of  our  native  shrub  >  there, 
protecting  them  from  injury  for  a  year  or  two 
until  they  can  take  care  of  themselve'.  This 
plan  need  not  imply  the  barring  of  access 
up  and  down  such  bare  bluffs,  as  it  should 
be  easy  to  keep  opan  the  more  f requente  1 
paths. 

Defacement  of  the  Heath  bt  needless 
STfiUf'TUREs.  —  The  erection  of  those,  no 
matter  on  what  pretext,  should  be  carefully 
watched,  as  in  such  a  place  they  are  certain 
to  lead  to  needless  cutting  up  and  spoliatiin 
of  the  surface,  and  to  tho  ruin  of  tho  land- 
scape effects.  The  chief  charm  of  such  a  noble 
piece  of  broken  and  picturesque  ground  is 
in  giving  a  place  of  escape  from  the  no:s3, 
fuss,  and  often  too  facile  conveniences  of  the 
town  ;  and  I  think  there  is  likely  to  ijj  a 
more  insidious  danger  to  the  Heath  ia  tho 
future  from  mean  and  frivolous  structures 
than  any  other  single  cause. 

Fences. — Where  a  fence  of  any  kind  is 
required  in  the  foreground  of  a  Hampstead 
picture,  rent  Oak  should  be  used  instead  of 
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the  usual  oast-irou,  wliicli  is  destrojing  so 
much  the  beauty  of  the  landscaps  in  the 
home  counties.  It  is  best  to  avoid  fencing 
■wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  anJ  any  iron 
at  present  in  use  on  the  Heath  should  be  kept 
for  its  best  use,  viz.,  supporting  wire  for  the 
temporary  protection  of  plantings  from  brows- 
ing animab  of  all  kinds,  without  which  no 
successful  planting  can  be  carried  out. 

Heath  Paths. — The  introduttion  of  the 
conventional  park  or  garden  pa'h  would  be 
deplorable  liere,  and  the  aim  should  be  to 
keep  to  the  Ijest  of  the  beaten  paths.  The 
public  help  very  often  in  the  formation  of 
good  path?  by  taking  thj  line  of  easiest  grade, 
which  is  often  a  good  line.  But  where,  as  in 
a  few  parts  of  this  Heath,  too  many  paths 
occur,  owing  to  the  very  great  crowd.^,  it  is 
not  well  to  give  way  1o  the  surface  being 
wholly  destroyed,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
keep  the  best  of  the  paths  and  widen  them 
with  care,  keeping  their  free  margins — and, 
where  much  surface  is  saved  in  this  way, 
sowing  native  shrubs — with  temporary  pro- 
tection until  they  were  strong.  As  ti  the 
surfacing  of  the  p  iths  or  drives,  no  ill-coloured 
rubbish,  like  cinders,  should  be  used,  as  they 
have  been  here.  Where  the  colour  of  the 
gravel  found  on  the  Heath  is  so  good,  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  use  black  or  ugly 
colours  on  roads  or  paths. 

Care  of  the  Heath.  —  Such  a  vast 
and  precious  space,  liable  to  danger  from 
without  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  should  not 
be  left  wholly  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  a 
state  of  nature,  or  freed  from  crowds,  it 
would  soon  become  a  thicket  or  a  wood ;  but, 
with  the  vast  crowds  that  pour  over  it,  con- 
stant care  and  thought  will  be  required  to 
renew  the  planting  and  save  the  old  trees  and 
all  else  worth  preserving.  A  ranger  who 
knows  our  native  trees  and  shrubs  well 
should  be  in  charge  of  the  Heath,  whose 
duty  and  pleasure  it  would  be  tj  keep  the 
Heath  as  a  heath,  and  not  merely  follow  the 
conventional  ways  of  parks,  and  who  could 
be  appealed  to  readily  by  those  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  the  Heath.  "W.  R. 


as  we  do  about  the  matter  will  help  you.  The 
ordinary  old  French  and  English  way  was  to  tie 
the  trellis-work  of  Oak  or  Chestnut  into  lengths 
of,  say,  two  yards  or  so,  making  it  in  the  winter 
under  cover,  and  then  attaching  it  in  spring  to 
the  walls  by  holdfasts.  In  making  a  stone  wall 
now  ourselves  we  put  in  strong  eyes  here  and 
there  to  attach  such  trellis-work  to— say  about 
every  yard  of  the  wall  or  so — and  these  when  our 
trellis  is  ready  will  bs  very  handy.  For  Peaches 
we  should  say  squares  of  10  inches  would  be  the 
bes' .  For  Pears  and  stronger  trees  we  are  putting 
into  the  wall  strong  galvanised  eyes  about  1  foot 
apart,  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  tie  the  branches 
to  them,  and  if  for  any  purpose  we  want  to  tie  or 
tiain  the  young  wood,  we  can  easily  run  a  Bam- 
boo or  other  stick  from  eye  to  eye. — En. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


Bamboo  stakes. — Bamboo  stakes,  lately  in- 
quired about,  are  much  more  lasting  than  wood 
and  neater,  too,  but  one  drawback  possessed  by 
them  is  that  they  do  not  grip  the  soil  as  wooden 
stakes  do,  and  therefore,  if  the  plant  sways  about 
in  the  wind,  they  are  very  apt  to  get  loose.  This 
is  owing  to  the  liighly-glazEd  surface  of  the  cane. 
One  other  item  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  they  are 
hollow,  and  the  upper  portion  sometimes  affords 
a  home  to  earwigs  and  other  insects,  but  this  can 
be  readily  pievented  by  stopping  up  the  hole  at 
the  top.— H.  P. 

Wire  trellis  for  walls.  —In  your  issue  of  The 
Gakden'  for  the  l"2th  ult.  (p.  39.3)  there  is  a  note 
by  Mr.  Hudson  n  "  Injury  to  wall  trees  from 
wire,"  with  a  supplementary  note  by  the  editor 
on  latticing  walls  with  Bamboos  and  Chestnut  or 
Oak.  I  shall  deem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  will 
let  me  know  your  method  of  fixing  Bamboos  to 
the  wall,  and  if  best  done  in  diamonds.  It  is 
intended  to  build  a  stone  wall  round  the  kitchen 
garden  here  (stone  being  plentiful  through  some 
alterations),  and  as  I  believe  wire  to  be  very  harm- 
ful to  wall  trees,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  of  some 
suitable  substitute. — Wjlliam  Plant. 

*»*  Your  question  is  so  very  interesting,  that 
we  hope  that  some  of  our  correspondents  who  feel 


APPLE   MALTSTER. 

Mv  attention  has  been  called  to  some  remarks  by 
"A.  D."  (page  89.5)  anent  the  hardiness  of  the 
wood  of  this  very  excellent  dessert  Apple.  When 
"  A.  D."  says  "  the  wood  is  so  tender  that  entire 
trees  have  been  killed  during  very  severe 
winters,"  it  is  very  evident  there  must  be  a 
spurious  variety  about,  and  those  who  make  that 
assertion  or  supplied  such  information  must  have 
been  victimised.  My  experience  is  the  very 
opposite,  and  out  of  upwards  of  250  named 
varieties  there  is  no  kind  so  hardy  or  that  suffers 
less  from  frost  than  the  Maltster,  and  there  are 
at  this  and  neighbouring  places  plenty  of  trees 
having  boles  upwards  of  a  foot  in  diameter, 
whilst  at  Stoke  Edith,  I  am  informed,  there  is 
almost  an  entire  orchard  of  very  large  trees  of 
this  variety  in  vigorous  health,  which  have  never 
suffered  injury  from  frost. 

I  do  not  claim  an  equality  in  favour  with  such 
kinds  as  Cox's  Orange,  Ribston,  Gravenstein,  and 
similar  kinds,  but  for  a  sweet,  juicy,  pleasant, 
soft-fleshed  dessert  Apple  during  the  months  of 
October  and  November  it  is  far  before  many  of 
the  so-called  early  dessert  kinds  ;  moreover,  the 
tree  is  a  constant  bearer,  with  a  good  constitu- 
tion, a  shapely  grower,  and  ought  to  be  included 
in  the  best  dozen  of  dessert  Apples  grown  on  the 
Crab  or  free  stock.  The  colour,  being  greenish, 
with  a  slightly  flushed  cheek  where  exposed,  is 
somewhat  against  it  as  a  market  variety  as 
compared  with  such  highly-coloured  kinds  as 
Worcester  Pearmain  and  others,  but  which  are 
certainly  inferior  in  flavour  to  Maltster.  At  all 
events,  when  one  finds  the  juniors  perfectly 
unanimous  in  praise  of  the  Maltster,  one  gets  an 
unbiased  opinion  about  the  taste  of  the  Apple,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  The  same  verdict  is  expressed 
by  more  orthodox  Apple  eaters  when  presented 
at  its  best ;  but,  unfortunately,  like  all  the  section 
of  early  kinds  of  Apples,  the  fruit  does  not  long 
retain  its  crisp,  fresh,  agreeable,  delicate  flavour 
after  being  gathered  and  stored  :  nevertheless,  I 
know  of  no  Apple  superior  to  it  for  the  month  of 
October  when  gathered  from  the  trees  at  short 
intervals. 

Perhaps  if  those  who  have  had  unfavourable 
experiences  and  whose  trees  have  sufl'ered  injury 
by  frost  (if  such  is  possible)  would  give  some 
further  details  in  the  columns  of  The  Garden, 
some  useful  information  may  be  arrived  at,  bene- 
ficial to  fruit  growers  generally.  Of  course  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  the  kind  of  stock,  the 
locality,  and  whether  this  kind  suffered  from  frost 
more  than  other  kinds  growing  alongside,  with 
some  description  of  the  habit  of  growth  and 
other  particulars  sulficient  to  identify  whether 
spurious  or  otherwise.  I  should  be  pleased  to 
present  grafts  of  the  true  JIaltster  to  applicants, 
in  reason,  at  any  time,  so  as  to  confirm  the  above 
statements. — W.  Crump,  Madresfiehl  Court. 

Having  read  the  note  from  "  A.  D."  anent 

this  Apple  (p.  39.")),  perhaps  it  will  interest  him 
to  know  that  this  variety  is  well  known  and 
grown  rather  extensively  in  this  neighbourhood. 


I  also  have  Maltster,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn  and 
from  my  own  personal  experience  of  it,  I  find  it  to 
be  anything  but  tender.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
as  hardy  as  the  generality  of  sorts,  and  it  passed 
through  the  severe  winter  of  some  six  years  ago 
unscathed.  I  value  it  here  as  being  an  excellent 
flavoured  Apple,  and  it  remains  in  good  condition 
until  the  end  of  October.  In  an  orchard  not  far 
from  where  these  lines  are  being  written  the 
fruits  of  this  \ariety  attain  a  large  size,  colour 
splendidly,  and  invariably  return  the  owner  a 
substantial  profit  when  marketed. — A.  W.,  Stoke 
Edith,  Hereford. 


Apple  Margil. — The  flavour  of  this  variety 
is  apt  to  vary  in  different  soils  and  under  different 
conditions,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  distinctly  good.  It 
has  seldom  been  better,  I  think,  than  this  year, 
and  fine  fruit  of  it  has  been  exhibited  on  several 
occasions.  Being  of  a  convenient  size  for  dessert 
and  a  reliable  cropper,  it  may  with  advantage  be 
planted  freely  on  goad  Apple  soils.  Where  the 
soil  is  very  heavy  the  tree  is  liable  to  canker,  and 
the  fruit  in  some  instances  has  a  very  tough  skin. 
It  is,  in  short,  an  Apple  that  requires  good  cul- 
tivation to  bring  out  its  best  points. — J.  C.  T. 

Apple  Red  Streak. — Twenty  years  ago  an 
Apple  named  Red  Streak  might  be  seen  in 
orchards  in  South  Essex  carrying  immense  crops 
of  fruits.  Whether  it  was  a  local  sort  or  not  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  have  never  met  with  it  since  nor  have  I 
ever  seen  it  catalogued.  I  have  wished  I  could 
get  hold  of  it,  as  iti  is  a  never-failing  bearer,  while 
the  fruits,  which  were  about  the  siz3  of  King  of 
the  Pippins,  very  conical  in  shape  and  heavily 
streaked  with  red,  were  very  juicy  and  well 
flavoured,  coming  into  use  in  October  and  keeping 
fairly  well.  I  have  seen  large  boughs  propped  up  to 
prevent  the  weight  of  fruit  snapping  them  off. 
Probably  it  is  grown  under  another  name,  but  I 
have  never  seen  it  in  any  other  part  of  the  county 
so  as  to  recognise  it.  Since  writing  these  notes 
I  have  learned  that  this  Apple  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Colonel  Vaughan  or  Kentish  Pippin.— J. 
Crawford. 

Large  reruns  small  pots  for  Strawberry 
runners. — Opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether 
large  or  small  pots  are  best  for  layering  Straw- 
berry plants,  but  much  depends  on  circumstances. 
I  can  remember  when  large  pots  were  always 
used,  but  then  Strawberries  were  not  forced  in 
such  quantities  as  they  are  in  many  places  now-a- 
days,  though  excellent  fruit  and  early  in  the 
season  was  produced.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
by  using  large  pots  much  time  and  labour  are 
saved.  The  only  objection  I  can  see  to  the  sys- 
tem is  that  in  very  wet  seasons  the  extra  bulk  of 
soil  in  6-inch  pots  is  apt  to  get  into  an  over-wet 
condition  and  the  weaker-growing  varieties  start 
slowly  into  a  free  growth.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  often  a  difficulty  in  keeping  plants  in 
small  pots  moist  at  the  roots  in  dry  weather, 
especially  if  not  phinged,  and  if,  through  press  of 
work,  a  pot  bound  condition  is  reached,  they  are 
often  slow  in  starting  into  growth  when  potted. 
In  seasons  like  the  one  just  past,  runners  from 
special  stock  plants  are  far  better  than  those  pro- 
curable from  the  very  best  fruit-bearing  plants  on 
exposed  quarters,  and  their  serai-shaded  position 
favours  early  and  free  rooting.  It  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  layer  into  large  pots  on  fruiting 
quarters  unless  much  extra  room  were  allowed 
between  the  plants,  as  the  runners  usually  require 
layering  before  all  the  fruit  is  gathered. — .1. 
Crawford. 

Fig'  Castle  Kennedy. — It  is  now  a  good  many 
years  since  this  Fig  was  sent  out  at  a  high  price, 
having  been  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Fowler,  of 
Castle  Kennedj'.  Thousands  were  distributed, 
but  gardeners  soon  found  that,  although  a  fine 
variety,  it  was  a  very  shy  bearer,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  not  now  very  extensively  planted.  It 
is  catalogued  as  a  hardy  variety,  but  it  is  not 
wise  to  plant  it  outdoors.  Even  when  planted 
under  glass  these  shy-bearing  Figs  ought,  I  think, 
to  be  assisted  witli  a  little  warmth  soon  enough  in 
the  season  to  allow  of  the  fruit  ripening  in  August. 
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The  wood  then  has  a  chance  of  becoming  well 
ripened,  an  important  point  with  capricious  sorts. 
Of  course,  no  one  would  think  of  planting  Castlo 
Kennedy  except  in  a  limited  root-run.  The  soil 
also  should  bo  of  a  poor  sandy  nature  and  the 
compost  largely  consist  of  pounded  bricks  or 
mortar  refuse.  A  plan  which  might  be  adopted 
with  advantage  is  to  form  a  basin  by  means  of  a 
turf  rim.  By  top  dressing,  fibrous  roots  are 
formed  in  abundance  near  the  surface.  These 
cin  be  removed  each  winter  with  the  knife  and  a 
fresh  surfacing  given.  I  have  adopted  this  course 
with  forced  pot  Figs,  and  the  fruit  did  not  drop 
the  following  spring.  The  plan  of  laying  in  an 
e.xtra  quantity  of  wood  with  a  view  to  check 
grossness  is  an  erroneous  one.  Better  retain  no 
more  than  can  be  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  and 
modify  growth  by  root  restriction.— Norwich. 


SHY-BE.ARING  APPLES. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  those  having  plenty  of 
orchard  or  garden  space  at  command  to  plant 
slow  or  shy-bearing  Apples  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
but  amateurs  and  others  with  only  limited  con- 
venience ought  to  avoid  these  often  disappointing 
varieties  and  plant  those  only  that  may  be  de- 
pended on  for  giving  both  a  speedy  and  good 
return.  Curiously  enough,  some  of  the  very 
finest,  most  handsome  varieties  are  the  shyest 
fruiters  when  in  a  young  state.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  In  some  few  soiU 
and  districts  it  may  produce  a  few  fruits  at  an 
early  date,  but  the  majority  of  trees  remain 
doggedly  barren  for  years,  even  though  root- 
pruning  and  other  cultural  details  reqeive  strict 
attention.  I  had  an  espalier  tree  which  for  five 
or  six  years  did  not  bear  a  single  fruit,  despite 
all  the  efforts  on  my  part  to  induce  it  to  do  so. 
A  friend  of  mine  had  a  similar  experience, 
although  when  his  tree  did  commence  to  bear  the 
fruits  were  magnificent.  Warner's  King  is  often 
classed  as  a  profitable  market  Apple,  which  it 
undoubtedly  is  when  growing  in  soil  that  just 
salts  it,  but  my  experience  of  it,  both  in  standard 
and  the  more  restricted  espalier  form,  is  that  it 
is  very  uncertain  both  as  to  when  and  how  it 
will  yield.  I  have  known  it  planted  in  a  cot- 
tiger's  garden  and  fruit  looked  for  in  vain  for 
years.  I  am  told  it  is  more  prolific  on  the  Para- 
dise stock,  but  have  not  pi'oved  it.  Some  think 
Warner's  and  Cobbett's  Fall  one  and  the  same 
Apple,  but  I  do  not,  having  grown  them  both  in 
various  forms.  I  found  Culibett's  Fall  not  only 
much  freer  in  bearing  but  also  of  a  richer  colour  ; 
in  fact,  on  a  standard  in  a  sunny  position  the 
fruit  took  on  a  beautiful  bronzy  hue  on  the  ex- 
posed side.  Some  might  be  induced  from  seeing 
fine  fruit  exhibited  to  plant  King  of  Tomkins 
County  in  standard  form,  but  unless  the  soil  and 
situation  are  warm,  failure  may  be  apprehended. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Alexander,  an  Apple 
unsurpassed  either  for  size  or  beauty  when  grown 
on  cordon  trees  in  warm  places.  Blenheim 
Orange  is  well  known  to  be  a  slow  Apple,  but 
it  has  this  redeeming  feature— that  when  once  it 
arrives  at  a  bearing  state  it  remains  fruitful. 
Bramley's  Seedling  is  a  much  over-rated  Apple. 
In  strong  loam  it  fruits  fairly  early,  but  in  ordi- 
nary soils  it  sometimes  remains  unfruitful  for  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  Norwich. 


PEARS. 
Although  one  often  has  to  complain  of  a  super- 
abundance of  ripe  Pears  at  some  particular  time, 
and  then  a  dilliculty  in  finding  them,  I  think  the 
glut  is  even  more  pronounced  than  usual  so  far 
as  the  early  part  of  November  is  concerned — a 
state  of  things  probably  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  prolonged  spell  of  dry  weather  and  a 
premature  finishing  of  the  fruit.  I  left  them,  too, 
on  the  trees  later  than  usual  this  season  in  the 
hope  that  the  ripening  might  be  somewhat  de- 
lajed.  At  the  present  time  I  have  ready  Marie 
Louise,  Beurre  Hardy,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Van 
Mons  Leon  Leclerc,  Durondeau,  Thompson's, 
and  Beurre  Alexander  Lucas,  and  I  have  picked 


out  ripe  fruits  of  Nouvelle  Fulvie  and  Glou  Mor- 
coau.  I  planted  Thompson's  and  Alexander 
Lucas  some  few  years  ago  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  well  known  grower,  and  am  very  pleased 
with  them.  The  former  kind  is  rather  small  with 
ino,  but  a  good  cropper  and  excellent  in  fiavour, 
whdst  the  other  comes  of  extra  size,  also  crops 
well,  and,  if  allowed  to  ripen  out  thoroughly,  is  a 
really  fine  Pear.  The  duration  of  the  ripening 
process,  or  rather  the  exact  time  when  ditt'crent 
varieties  are  at  their  best,  is  a  subject  requiring 
careful  study  alike  as  to  sorts  and  to  the  charac- 
ter of  soil  in  which  they  are  growing.  Here,  for 
instance,  sorts  like  Van  Mons,  Beurre  Hardy,  and 
B.  Superfin  must  bo  sent  to  table  as  soon  as  they 
will  yield  to  a  rather  firm  pressure,  whilst  Marie 
Louise,  Alexander  Lucas,  Doyenno  du  Comice, 
and  Glou  Morceau  can  be  kept  until  the  fruit 
will  only  bear  the  slightest  pressure.  If  asked 
to  name  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  Pears,  I 
should  unhesitatingly  give  Glou  Morceau.  It  is 
a  great  and  consistent  cropper,  comes  in  when 
the  bulk  of  varieties  is  over,  and  has  certainly 
about  the  longest  season  of  any,  especially  where 
trees  can  be  planted  in  different  aspects.  This 
with  Winter  Nelis  and  Josephine  de  Malines  is 
the  best  late  Pear  here.  Neither  Bargamote 
d'Esperen,  Beurre  Ranee,  nor  Eister  Beurre  ever 
ripened  sufficiently  to  be  worth  eiting,  and  I 
has'e  removed  them  in  favour  of  o'.her  sorts.  I 
have  gradually  removed  very  old  trained  trees 
and  replaced  them  with  cordons,  but  one  of  the 
few  remaining  is  a  variety  of  Bergamot  that 
ripens  towards  the  latter  end  of  November  and  is 
an  excellent  Pear.  It  is  between  the  old  Autumn 
Bsrgamot  and  Gansel's  in  siza,  richly  flavoured, 
the  flesh  firm,  sweet,  and  juicy.  It  may  be  only 
the  old  variety  with  size  and  quality  altered  by 
the  protection  of  a  wall,  and  the  season  lengthened 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  on  a  north-west  aspect. 
Clrirrynont,  Siirni/.  E.   BuRRELL. 


THE  BEST  PEACHES  IN  FRANCE. 
Wishing  to  compare  the  best  Peaches  cultivated 
in  England  with  those  cultivated  by  the  best 
growers  for  the  market  in  France,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mons.  Vitry,  a  distinguished  cultivator 
of  Jlontreuil,  for  the  following  list  of  the  best 
kinds  grown  in  that  famous  town  for  Peaches, 
some  of  which,  it  will  be  seen,  are  little  known  in 
England  :  — 

First  earli/  kinds. — Amsden,  Alexander,  Hale's 
Early. 

Early  kijids. — Grosse  Mignonne  Hative,  Grosse 
Mignonne  Ordinaire,  Madeleine  de  Courson. 

Alidsf((soii.  —  Galande,    Bellegarde,    Belle    de 
Vitry,  Henri  Pinaud,  Alexis  Lapere. 

Lat'.. — Belle    Beauce,    Belle   Imperiale,    Bon- 
ouvrier. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FRUIT. 


Plum  Prince  Englebert.— I  kuow  of  no  other 
blue  cooking  Plum  which  grows  so  large  as  Prince 
Englebert.  I  do  not  think  it  is  oue  oF  the  most  cer- 
tain varieties ;  at  least,  I  confess  I  have  never  been 
very  successful  with  it.  One  sometimes  sees  vigorous, 
well-cropped  trees,  and  I  remember  seeing  such  auoue 
iu  the  south  of  Euglaud.  It  occupied  an  east  wa'l 
space  of  about  15  feet  by  \i  feet.  One  good  point  is 
tiiat  it  will  hing  a  long  time  on  the  tree  iu  good  con- 
ditiun. — NiiKWicH. 

Peach  Dagmar.  — I  do  not  claim  for  this  Peach 
the  richest  flavour,  but  it  is  a  very  useful  variety,  and 
a  good  one  to  grow  where  only  rough  and  ready  treat- 
ment can  be  given.  1  grew  it  in  a  second  early  house 
where  the  fruit  ripened  in  July.  The  tree  is  a  great 
hearer,  and  the  fruit,  which  is  about  the  s'ze  of  Stir- 
ling Castle,  takes  on  a  Uery  red  colour.  It  is  iuicy  and 
refreshing  and  would  make  a  good  amateur's  Peach. 
I  can  only  speak  of  it  bs  grown  under  glass,  as  I  have 
never  tried  it  on  an  open  wall.— C.  X. 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts.  —  A  very 
c  jld  and  wet  week.  On  two  daj's  the  shade  tem- 
perature at  no  time  rose  to  40°,  and  on  the  coldest 
night  the  exposed  thermometer  registered  10°  of 
frost.     At  tho  present  time  the  soil  is  at  about  a 


Hoa.sonable  temperature  at  2  feet  deep,  but  about 
."{''  colder  than  is  seasonable  at  1  foot  deep.  Dur- 
ing the  last  ton  days  'Jj  inches  of  rain  have  fallen, 
making  this  the  wettest  consecutive  ten  days 
since  September,  ISltG,  or  for  more  than  two 
years.  At  !l  p.m.  on  the  28th  ult.  my  garden 
was  covered  with  snow  to  the  average  depth  of 
1  inch,  but  this  fall  was  soon  melted  by  the  com- 
paratively warm  ground.  During  tho  past  thirteen 
years  there  have  been  only  three  Novembers  as 
warm  as  the  month  now  ending,  for  I  am  writing 
this  report  on  the  lastday  of  it.  Throughout  tho 
first  three  weeks  there  did  not  occur  a  single  un- 
seasonably cold  day,  and  only  three  cold  nights, 
but  the  temperature  was  often  quite  winterly 
during  the  last  nine  days  of  the  month.  Rain 
fell  on  fourteen  dajs  to  the  aggregate  depth  of 
nearly  2:;  inches,  which  is  slightly  below  the 
November  average.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this 
total  has  fallen  during  the  last  ten  days,  pre- 
vious to  which  there  had  been  no  rain  worth 
mentioning  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  The 
record  of  bright  sunshine  was  somewhat  in  excess 
of  the  mean  for  the  month. — E.  M.,  Beriham-iled. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

The  executive  committie  of  the  above  society 
held  a  meeting  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  on 
Monday  evening  last.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  and  he  was  supported  by  a 
fairly  full  muster  of  members.  The  usual  pre- 
liminaries of  minutes  and  correspondence  having 
been  disposed  of,  it  was  announced  that  the  late 
treasurer  had  written  thanking  the  society  for 
the  testimonial  presented  to  him  on  his  retirement 
from  oliice.  A  letter  was  read  by  the  foreign 
secretary  from  Mr.  Briscoe  Ironside,  giving  some 
interesting  details  concerning  the  progress  of 
Chrysanthemum  culture  in  Italy.  There  was  also 
a  communication  from  the  secretary  of  the  French 
National  Chrj'santhemum  Society,  thanking  the 
committee  for  the  cordial  reception  accorded  to 
their  representative  to  the  recett  Aquarium  show, 
and  expressing  a  hope  that  a  deputation  of  the 
English  societiy  might  visit  the  conference  at 
Lyons  next  year.  A  report  was  read  from  the 
sites  sub-committee  setting  forth  the  proposed 
arrangements  with  the  Aeiuarium  Company  for 
holding  next  year's  series  of  exhibitions  there,  and 
the  same  was  agreed  to.  The  secretary,  Mr. 
Dean,  announced  that  the  prize  money  awarded 
at  the  November  show  amounted  to  £330  19s.  63  , 
and  that  one  gold,  seven  silver-gilt,  ten  silver  and 
ten  bronze  medals  had  been  awarded.  A  rough 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  was  then  sub- 
mitted and  considered  satisfactory.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  floral  committee  should  fix  the 
dates  of  its  meetings  for  1899,  and  that  that  com- 
mittee be  invited  to  dine  together  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  meetings  as  in  former  years. 

Several  offers  of  special  prizes  were  considered, 
and  the  meeting  closed  with  the  election  of  sixteen 
new  members. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.—  We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  Reigate 
and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society  have  for- 
warded through  Mr.  J.  Brown  a  donation  of  £21 
to  the  funds  of  this  institution. 

The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  - 
The  next  election  of  children  to  the  benefits  of 
this  fund,  consisting  of  an  allowance  of  .3s.  per 
week  until  they  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
will  take  place  early  in  February.  All  applications 
must  be  made  on  a  proper  printed  form,  copies 
of  which  may  bo  obtained  gratis  of  the  secretary, 
or  any  of  the  local  secretaries.  Such  forms  must 
be  correctly  filled  up,  duly  signed  and  returned 
to  this  office  by  Tuesday,  December  20,  189S. — 
A.  F.  Bakkon,  SiicriJan/,  Chisiriel:. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 

held  at  the  Horticultural  Club  on  November  2.5, 
Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Weeks  in  the  chair,  the  following 
special  donations  were  announced  :  Mr.  W.  Bryant, 
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sale  of  flowers  at  the  Rugby  Chrysanthemum  show, 
£7  53.  ;  Mr.  ,J.  Hughes,  Birmingham,  box, 
£4  3s.  4d.  ;  The  Sevenoaks  Gardeners'  Society, 
per  Mr.  Cooke,  £4  ;  Mr.  R.  Scott,  Bradford,  box, 
£1  lOs. ;  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone, 
box,  £1  5s.  2d.  ;  Mr.  W.  Bates,  Twickenham, 
box,  £1  4s.  fii.  ;  and  the  Chiswick  Gardeners' 
Society,  box,  10s.  It  was  announced  that  Mr. 
William  Nutting  had  consented  to  take  the  chair 
at  the  social  supper  to  take  place  at  Anderton's 
Hotel  on  the  evening  of  the  annual  general  meet- 
ing, on  February  1". 

Italian  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
— The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  Italian 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  at 
Milan  from  November  10  to  15.  It  took  place  in 
the  Fine  Art  (iallery,  and  a  finer,  lighter  and 
more  suitable  building  for  such  a  show  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  The  maiority  of  the  exhibits 
were  pot  plants.  Mr.  Briscoe-Ironside  had  a 
room  to  himself,  which  he  completely  filled  with 
examples  of  every  section  of  the  Chrysanthemum, 
and  also  with  plants.  For  this  he  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal.  The  floral  committee  held  a  meeting, 
but  awarded  only  two  first-class  certificates. 
These  went  to  M.  Ernest  Calvat  for  the  follow- 
ing :  Princesse  Bassaraba  de  Brancovan,  a  large 
Japanese  of  the  C.  B.  Hayward  type,  and  Lesdi- 
guirex,  also  a  Japanese  of  large  size,  pale  orange, 
streaked  crimson.  At  the  show  there  were  eighty- 
four  competitors  in  the  forty  classes.  On  this 
occasion  the  executive  of  the  Italian  society  issued 
a  very  attractive  and  interesting  special  number 
of  its  journal,  "  II  Crisantemo."  This  publication 
consisted  of  thirty  two  pages,  and  was  enclosed  in 
a  coloured  wrapper  with  a  tasteful  allegorical 
design.  — C.  H.  P. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 

Physianthua  albens  in  fruit.— I  am  sending 
you  some  fruit  of  Physianthua  albeus  grown  outdoors 
in  these  gardens.  The  plant  is  on  a  south-west  wall. 
I  never  saw  the  fruit  so  large  before.  There  are  about 
two  dozen  fruits  altogether. — Einvix  Clements, 
I'he  Gardens,  Caerleon,  Kiltiney,  Dublin. 

Paper-white  IfareisBUS.— Twenty  years  ago 
it  was  considered  early  ie  this  plant  was  brought  int ) 
bloom  at  Christmas  or  the  end  of  the  year,  while  at 
the  present  time  it  is  easy  to  get  the  pUntj  ti  flower 
at  the  end  of  October.  For  some  time  past  hunches 
of  it  have  been  noted  in  the  streets,  and  at  Kew  some 
two  or  three  weeks  since  many  examples  were  in  full 
flower  in  the  greenhouse  in  pots. 

Poineettias. — It  was  easy  to  see  bv  tlie  excellent 
examples  of  these  brought  from  Timhridgo  Wells  to 
the  Drill  Hall  last  week  that  no  London  fog  had  been 
hitherto  in  contact  with  them.  The  colour  of  the 
bracts  was  generally  remarked  ;  indeed,  they  were  the 
only  things  present  at  the  meeting  in  question  possess- 
ing  any  approach  to  brilliancy  of  colour.  The  plants 
were  admirably  grown,  carrying  the  fine  foliaje  quite 
low  on  the  plants,  and  in  vigour,  as  much  as  in  size  and 
colour,  denoted  good  culture. 

Epiphyllum  trunoatum  PHneaas.— Per- 
haps many  were  surprised  to  see  this  plant  obtain  a 
first-class  certificate  at  the  hands  of  the  floral  com- 
mittee last  week,  when  already  there  are  so  many  beau- 
tiful things  in  commerce.  As  a  class,  however,  these 
beautiful  subjects  are  not  well,  or  even  generally 
known,  hence  the  reason  nrohably  of  the  award.  It 
should,  however,  be  stated  that  the  mijority  of  kinds, 
if  much  larger  in  size,  possess  deeper  coloured  blossoms, 
varieties  with  the  deUcate  pleasing  tone  of  Princess 
being  considerably  in  the  minority. 

Pernettya  mucronata.  —  Whether  as  pot 
plants  for  the  conservatory  or  for  massing  in  beds 
in  the  flower  garden,  Pernettyas  are  alike  useful 
and  attractive  also  by  the  profusion  of  berries  the 
plants  produce.  In  the  rock  garden,  too,  such 
things  would  prove  of  considerable  service  when 
almost  all  the  occupants  are  at  rest.  The  plants 
may  be  so  grown  during  the  summer  as  to  form  a 
subordinate  crop,  so  to  speak,  or  they  may  occupy 
permanent  positions  in  the  rock  garden,  and  thus 
play  their  part  in  prolonging  the  display. 

Crassula  lactea. — Among  easily-grown  plants 
useful  for   winter    flowering    the   above  is   note- 


worthy, the  plants  both  blooming  freely  and  last- 
ing a  long  time  where  the  air  is  fairly  dry  and 
but  little  atmospheric  moisture  prevails.  The 
plants  are  impatient  of  much  root  moisture  at 
the  flowering  period.  The  species  is  as  valuable 
for  baskets  as  it  is  for  pots,  and  in  the  former, 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  its  longevity  without 
much  added  moisture,  the  succulent  character  of 
the  plants  affording  almost  all  that  is  needed. 

Erica  hyemalis The  past  hot,  dry  season 

appears  to  have  been  very  favourable  for  this 
useful  winter-flowering  Heath.  I  have  never  seen 
it  better  flowered  or  more  plentiful  than  this  sea- 
son ;  in  fact,  the  London  markets  have  been  rather 
overstocked,  and  many  plants  have  had  to  be  sold 
at  prices  that  could  hardly  prove  remunerative  to 
the  growers.  There  are  now  three  distinct  varie- 
ties— the  normal  form,  a  pure  white  variety,  and 
one  called  superba,  which  has  larger  flowers  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  tube  of  a  deeper  pink. 
It  is  a  strong  grower,  but  does  not  flower  so 
freely  as  the  type. —A. 

Erigeron  mucronatus.— This  little  Mexican 
Daisy,  so  often  referred  to  in  The  G.\kde:*,  is  yet 
in  flower  (November  26)  in  the  rock  garden  here. 
An  almost  continuous  bloomer  throughout  the 
summer,  it  is  even  more  valued  now  that  rock 
garden  flowers  are  scarce.  This  Erigeron  is  a 
true  perennial,  but  is  a  little  too  tender  to  stand 
our  most  severe  winters  except  on  a  very  dry  soil. 
Here  one  need  care  little  for  the  efiects  of  the 
hardest  frost  so  far  as  old  plants  are  concerned, 
as  seedlings  appear  in  profusion  and  have  to  be 
thinned  out,  or  they  would  become  troublesome. 
— S.  Akxott,  Carselliorn,  Inj  Dumfries,  N.B. 

No  hardy  flowers  in  summer. — I  always 
thought  our  friends  who  believe  there  are  no 
hardy  flowers  in  July  and  August  had  rather  a 
dim  vision,  and  I  am  surprised  to  find  my  friend 
Mr.  Meyer  in  the  same  boat. 

July  and  August,  as  a  rule,  are  dull  months  with 
regard  to  most  hardy  flowers.  The  early  things  are 
over  and  the  late  flowers  have  not  yet  commenced  to 
bloom.  Doubly  welcome,  therefore,  are  flowers  that 
bridge  over  the  gap  and  1  lok  bright  and  cheerful  dur- 
ing the  months  mentioned. 

No  hardy  flowers  in  .July  and  August  !  This  on 
the  face  of  all  the  lovely  Tea  Roses  for  those  who 
grow  them  well  and  all  the  fine  border  Carnations, 
not  to  speak  of  Water  Lilies,  a  whole  garden  of 
Lilies,  and  brilliant  and  till  Lobelias.  People 
who  think  July  and  August  dull  months  do  not 
do  their  duty  about  hardy  flowers. — Brookside. 

Verbena  venosa. — As  a  hardy  herbaceous 
perennial  this  plant  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  may 
with  advantage  be  much  more  largely  grown,  as 
the  colour  is  by  no  means  unattractive  in  a  mass. 
In  some  gardens  the  plant  is  employed  as  a  per- 
manent edging,  and  in  this  way  plays  a  some- 
what important  part  in  the  display.  It  frequently 
happens,  however,  that  with  increasing  years 
such  edgings  become  more  or  less  exhausted,  and 
means  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  fresh  crop  of 
young  plants  either  by  division  or  by  seeds.  In 
exceptionally  severe  times  frost  will  render  the 
plants  patchy,  but  this  is  not  frequent,  and  may 
be  prevented  by  a  covering  of  ashes,  leaves,  or 
cocoa  fibre  placed  on  the  plants  now,  or  a  portion 
of  the  stock  may  be  boxed  and  placed  in  frames 
The  former  is  the  better  way,  however,  as  the  old 
plants  at  this  season  often  die  as  a  result  of  the 
disturbance. 

Scilla  italica  alba.  —  Looking  through  a 
volume  of  Maund's  "  Botanic  Garden  "  to-day,  I 
came  upon  the  plate  of  Scilla  italica  and  its  white 
variety.  The  former  is  far  too  little  grown,  and 
some  time  I  may  have  a  little  more  to  say  regard- 
ing it.  It  is,  however,  of  S.  italica  alba  that  I 
desire  to  apeak,  hoping  that  it  may  be  brought 
under  the  notice  both  of  trade  and  private 
growers.  I  was  on  the  look-out  for  it  for  some 
years,  but  could  never  ascertain  where  it  was  to 
be  had.  About  three  or  four  years  ago  it  was 
offered  in  a  Dutch  catalogue,  and  I  secured  a 
bulb.  This  did  not  flower,  and  died  the  follow- 
ing winter.     This  white  Italian  Squill  is  not  now 


oflered  in  any  of  the  catalogues  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  Probably  there  are  other  admirers 
of  hardy  bulbous  plants  who  may  not  know  that 
there  is  a  white  variety  of  S.  italica,  and  a  demand 
for  the  same  may  call  forth  a  supply. — S.  Arnott. 

Abutilons    for    winter    flowering. — "H." 

(p.  432)  refers  to  the  value  of  these  beautiful 
plants,  and  mentions  having  had  no  opportunity 
of  trying  them  away  from  London.  "H.,"  how- 
ever, is  quite  right  in  his  estimate  of  their  value 
in  the  purer  country  air.  Some  years  ago  I  grew 
a  large  collection,  but  I  found  none  so  really 
profuse  and  free  in  midwinter  as  the  old  Boula 
de  Neige.  Subsequently,  among  others.  Golden 
Fleece  was  given  a  trial,  and,  if  anything,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  more  profuse  and  abundant  bloomer 
than  Boule  de  Neige.  No  others  equalled  this  pair 
in  these  respects,  while  in  point  of  colour  Golden 
Fleece  is  a  variety  deserving  great  praise.  It  is 
this  variety  that  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  one  of 
the  greenhouses  at  Kew.  A  fine  plant,  with  its 
roots  in  soil  beneath  the  stage,  spreads  its  twigs 
over  a  considerable  roof  space  and  flowers  freely 
for  months.  It  is  surprising,  too,  seeing  the 
nearness  to  the  river  and  the  havoc  which  the  fog 
plays  on  many  good  things  in  these  gardens,  that 
this  Abutilon  is  so  hardy  and  enduring.  Only 
recently  the  large  plant  referred  to  was  literally 
covered  with  its  richly-coloured  flowers. — J.  C. 


Obituary. 


ROBERT  B.  PARSONS,  OF  FLUSHING. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Robert  B.  Parsons 
was  run  over  and  killed  by  a  train  on  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  at  Newtown  Station  on  Tuesday, 
November  1.  Deceased  was  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  respected  men  in  Flushing,  where  he 
has  spent  his  lifetime,  and  where  he  was  born  in 
February,  1821.  His  father,  Samuel  Parsons, 
established  a  nursery  business  for  his  two  sons, 
Robert  and  Samuel  The  land  connected  with 
the  nursery  extended  over  two  hundred  acres,  and 
the  business  done  by  the  Parsons  was  a  very  ex- 
tensive one,  extending  to  every  section  of  the 
Union,  to  Mexico,  and  to  Europe.  Both  Robert 
and  Samuel  B.  Parsons  made  frequent  trips  to 
Europe,  and  also  becime  interested  in  the  trees 
of  Jajian,  and  were  among  the  first  to  introduce 
them  to  America.  The  firm  was  dissolved  in 
1872,  Samuel  Parsons,  with  his  sons,  established 
the  Kissena  Nurseries,  while  Robert  Parsons  con- 
tinued the  business  at  the  old  place. 


Mr.  Whittall,  of  Smyrna.— Our  readers 
will  regret  to  hear  that  this  gentleman,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  enrich  our  gardens  with  rare 
bulbs  and  seeds  from  Asia  Minor,  has  recently 
been  captured  by  brigands.  The  following  note 
appears  in  London  papers  :  — 

Mr,  Whittall,  a  British  subject  resident  at  Smyrna, 
who  was  recently  ciptured  by  brigands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  was  released  on  Saturday  even- 
ing. The  Saltan,  on  hearing  of  his  capture,  imme- 
diately sent  orders  to  the  Vali  of  Smyrna  to  do  all  ia 
his  power  to  procure  JIc.  Whittall's  release,  and  even, 
if  necessary,  to  pay  the  ransom  demanded  by  the 
brigands. 

Mr.  Whittall  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  lucky 
escape,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  his  adventure 
will  not  deter  him  from  continuing  to  explore  the 
mountain  flora,  from  which  he  has  sent  us  so  many 
fine  and  new  Snowdrops,  Scillas,  Chionodoxas, 
Tulips,  Irises,  &o.,  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve 
years,  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Whittall  was  given  in 
The  G.\rden. — F.  W.  Burbidge. 


Names     of    plants,  —  H.  H. — 1,   Cyrtauthis 
McKeni  ;  2,  Angiopteris  evecta. 

Name3  of  f rait. — J.  MrKenzie. — Pear  Pitraaston 

Duchess  ;  Grapjs  so  smashed  impossible  to  verify, 

R.  C.  Coode. — Apple  Rymer. W.  Ingram. — 1,  Col. 

Vaughau;   i,   Pennington  Seedling;  4,  King  of  the 
Pippins  ;  5,  Cox's  Pomona ;  .3  and  6,  next  week. 
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Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


UM SUITABLE  SITE  FOR  AN  ORCHARD. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  I  remarked  in  The  Garden 
that  the  question  of  disposing  of  a  piece  of  land 
often  leads  to  the  formation  of  orchards  when 
the  soil  and  situation  were  more  or  less  at  vari- 
ance with  the  essential  conditions  to  successful 
hardy  fruit  culture.  Recently,  in  South  Wales, 
a  striking  example  of  this  kind  came  under  my 
notice.  A  narrow  belt  of  land  in  a  hollow  by  a 
riverside,  backed  up  by  hills  on  the  west  and 
south,  and  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
winds  from  the  north  and  east,  was  being 
planted  with  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees.  A 
more  undesirable  position  for  an  orchard  could 
scarcely  be  found.  Here  the  fogs  and  vapour 
from  the  river  will  I'ctard  the  maturation  of  the 
wood  in  autumn,  and  aid  the  frost  in  spring  in 
destroying  the  fruit-buds  and  blossom.  The 
dry,  cold  winds  from  the  north  and  east,  having 
full  l)lay,  will  abstract  the  moisture  from  the 
flowers,  paralysing  and  destroying  them.  With 
these  evils  to  contend  with,  the  chances  of  suc- 
cessful results  are  very  remote.  With  good  soil 
to  root  in  and  liberal  treatment  in  the  way  of 
manure,  the  plants  may  grow  apace,  quickly 
attaining  good-sized  trees,  which  the  absence 
of  fruit  will  foster.  For  ornamental  purposes 
the  situation  and  aspect  are  wrong,  for  the 
plants,  if  at  all  maintained  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, will  be  sparsely  flowered,  and  the  few 
fruits  the  hardier  sorts  may  bear  will  be  small 
compared  with  the  normal  size  of  the  variety. 
Besides,  should  cold,  cutting  north  or  east 
winds  prevail  at  the  time  their  weak,  scattered 
flowers  arc  unfolding,  they  will  be  practically 
shrivelled  up  in  the  liud,  so  that  a  display  of 
blossom  as  well  as  fruit  may  only  be  looked  for 
in  exceptionally  propitious  seasons.  The  moist 
atmosphere,  too,  will  not  only  mar  the  prospect 
by  frustrating  the  maturation  of  the  wood  and 
facilitating  the  destructive  agency  of  frost,  but 
it  will  also  foster  the  growth  of  Moss  on  the 
trees— an   evil    every   intelligent  fruit   grower 


guards  against.  A  few  old  specimen  Apple  and 
Pear  trees  not  far  from  the  new  orchard 
referred  to  bear  testimony  to  this  pernicious 
tendency  of  the  saturated  surroundings,  for  they 
are  literally  feathered  with  Moss  from  the 
ground  to  almost  the  end  of  every  shoot. 

With  such  a  practical  lesson  as  this  of  the 
unsuitableness  of  the  site  for  an  orchard,  no 
fruit  grower  familiar  with  the  conditions  under 
which  successful  cultivation  can  be  secured 
would  ever  entertain  the  idea  of  utilising  such 
land  for  the  production  of  hardy  fruits.  It  is 
in  cases  like  the  one  mentioned  that  energy, 
enterprise,  and  money  are  wasted,  because  the 
situation  is  a  very  bad  one,  the  aspect  the  worst 
that  could  be  chosen,  and  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions everything  but  those  which  should  obtain. 
There  are  many  unprofitaVjle  old  orchards  in  the 
country  due  to  one  or  more  causes,  but  one 
would  scarcely  expect  to  see  new  ones  started 
under  such  unfavourable  circumstances  as  I 
have  just  described,  considering  the  amount 
of  instruction  in  such  matters  conveyed  through 
the  horticultural  press  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whom  it  should  interest.  The  best  site  for  an 
orchard  is  one  falling  to  the  south,  the  land 
well  drained,  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east, 
and  some  distance  above  and  from  water.  In 
such  a  position,  provided  the  soil  is  suitable, 
the  plants  well  fed,  and  the  seasons  at  all 
favourable,  good  results  may  rationally  be 
expected.  J.  Ridpell. 

Pear  Beurre  Diel. —In  the  majority  of  gardens 
I  have  always  found  the  above  a  favourite,  and 
"Suffolk  "(p.  416)  does  well  to  call  attention  to 
its  good  qualities,  as  it  appears  at  home  in  most 
soils  if  well  drained.  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  I  can 
go  so  far  as  "Suffolk  "in  advising  it  for  heavy 
soils,  as  in  such  I  have  seen  poor  fruits  and  badly 
cracked.  Drainage  is  one  of  if  not  the  chief 
cause  of  failure,  and  the  good  crops  this  year  in 
heavy,  poor  soil  would  be  greatly  influenced  by 
the  drought  this  year  and  last.  My  best  fruits 
are  from  trees  on  a  sloping  bank,  the  soil  being 
very  light.  I  have  other  trees  on  walls  in  heavy 
soil,  but  on  these  the  fruit  is  much  smaller,  nearly 


covered  with  russet,  and  lacking  the  clear  yellow 
skin  of  those  in  better  drained  soil.  In  wet 
seasons  the  fruits  in  the  heavy  soil  crack.  This 
variety  does  well  as  a  cordon  on  a  warm  wall. — 
G.  W. 

Pear  Thompson's.— Many  omit  to  include 
this  excellent  variety  in  their  collectionc.  Those 
who  study  quality  will  do  well  to  give  Thompson's 
a  place,  as  I  do  not  know  of  any  October  Pear 
with  superior  flavour.  Of  course,  Doyenn6  du 
Cornice  will  be  selected  in  preference  to  Thomp- 
son's, but  with  me  Comice  is  a  little  later  and 
can  be  better  termed  a  November  fruit,  Thomp- 
son's being  at  its  best  in  the  third  week  in  Octo- 
ber when  grown  in  a  warm,  well  drained  soil. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  little  inferior  to  Comice  as 
regards  flavour.  The  trees  do  not  always  thrive 
on  the  Quince.  I  have  trees  on  the  Pear  which 
rarely  fail  to  crop,  but  the  best  trees  are  those 
double- worked.  Given  this,  it  makes  a  grand  wall 
tree,  and  is  al-o  more  suitable  as  an  espalier.  It 
does  not  thrive  in  cold  soils  or  exposed  positions. 
— G.  W   S 

Apple  Cornish  Gilliflower.— It  is  curious 
that  this  variety  should  be  so  highly  prized  when 
its  shy-bearing  and  ugly-shaped  fruits  are  con- 
sidered. Its  quality  as  a  dessert  fruit  is  not 
superior  to  thac  of  Cox's  Orange  or  Rihston.  If 
it  were,  some  reason  would  be  furnished  for  the 
high  position  given  it  bv  some  growers.  Cox's 
Orange  being  equally  fine  flavoured,  a  better 
grower,  and  a  much  more  handsome  fruit,  what 
need  is  there  for  planting  such  an  uncertain  sort 
when  there  is  but  one  favourable  point  in  its 
character  ?  I  have  never  yet  planted  a  Cornish 
Gilliflower,  and  it  would  take  a  deal  to  convince 
me  of  its  claim  for  favourable  notice.  Mr. 
Burrell  says  he  finds  that,  unless  his  trees  are 
carefully  netted,  birds  soon  spoil  the  crop.  The 
same  thing  occurs  here  with  Gravenstein,  another 
Apple  possessing  a  very  pronounced  aroma,  so 
strong,  in  fact,  that  it  can  be  detected  several 
yards  distant  from  the  tree.  Wasps  are  attracted 
for  the  same  reason.  Where  wasps,  horntts,  and 
small  birds  are  so  persistent  and  numerous — and 
this  occurs  in  some  districts  more  than  others — 
it  is  not  a  good  investment  to  plant  such  sorts 
as  these.  I  have  compared  Cox's  Orange  and 
Cornish  Gilliflower  from  a  flavour  point  of  view 
and  could  detect  no  difference,  and  this  is  the 
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only  point  which  has  given  fame  to  Cornish  Gilli- 
flower.  I  do  not  see  any  justification  for  the 
favour  shown  it. — W.  S. 


OVERCROPPING  YOUNG  PEAR  TREES. 
Pear  trees  are  often   weakened  and  sometimes 
ruined   by  being  overcropped  in  a  young  state. 
The  soil  and  situation  may  be  all  that  can  be 
desired,  but  if  the  trees  are  not  treated  carefully 
when  young,  good  results  cannot   be  expected. 
Some  varieties  will  take  care  of  themselves,  even 
needing  root  pruning  to  check  growth  and  induce 
fruitfulness,  but  it  is  the  early,  free-bearing  sorts 
that  often  get  crippled  at  the  start.     I  recollect 
seeing  a  lot  of  young  Pear  trees  in  a  garden  in 
Suffolk  a  few  years  ago.     They  had  been  planted 
the  previous   autumn,  and   being  studded   with 
fruit   buds,   and  the  soil  being  warm   and    well 
drained,  they  became  established  before  winter- 
such  free-bearing  kinds  as  Louise  Bonne,  Beurr(; 
Clairgeau,    and     Doyenn^     du    Comice    fruiting 
freely  the  next  summer.     When  I  saw  them  in 
September  some   of  the  trees  were  laden   with 
fruit,  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  the  follow- 
ing year  that  the  trees  were  practically  at  a  stand- 
still,  and   would  take  some  years  to  recover,   if 
ever  they  did.     Had  this  first  year's  crop  been 
reduced  to  a  third  or  even  a  quarter,  all  would 
probably  liave  gone  on  well  and  the  trees  have 
filled  their  allotted  space  in  a  minimum  of  time. 
With  older  established  trees  the  case  is  different ; 
when   overcropped  they  usually  take  a  rest  and 
have  the   power  to  recoup.      Sometimes  youno- 
trees  bear  fruit  on  the  e.xtreme  ends  of  the  leading 
growths.     These  should  be  removed,  as  they  not 
only    hinder   the    tree's   progress,    but   spoil   the 
leaders.     Some  gardeners  summer-prune  newly- 
planted  trees   whether   the  growth   is  strong  or 
weak,  whereas  weakly  trees  should  go   unpruned 
the  first  summer.    This,  with  mulching  and  water- 
ing and  picking  off  any  fruit  that  may   appear, 
tends  to  lay  the  foundation    of   a   vigorous  and 
fruitful  tree.  j.  c. 

Pear  Passe  Crassane.— This  variety  is  not  so 
much  grown  as  it  deserves,  as  in  a  warm  soil  and 
favourable  situation  it  is  a  splendid  Pear.  As  a 
cordon  I  failed  with  this  variety,  but  when  the 
trees  were  given  more  freedom  there  was  a  better 
return.  It  does  not  do  well  on  the  Quince,  and 
our  leading  fruit  growers  advise  double  grafting. 
I  once  had  this  variety  on  the  back  wall  of  a  cool 
Peach  case  on  a  west  aspect  and  obtained 
splendid  fruits.  We  have  so  very  few  really  good 
Pears  after  Christmas  that  any  that  can  be  grown 
are  most  valuable. — G.  W. 

Pear  Glou  Morceau  — This  is  a  very  fine 
variety  when  well  ripened,  and  on  a  south  wall  in 
Wiltshire  it  used  to  bear  freely,  fine  handsome 
fruit  of  dehcious  flavour  being  produced.  Here  I 
have  it  in  the  open  and  cannot  say  as  much  for  it, 
though  possibly  it  may  ba  better  when  thoroughly 
established.  The  trees  have  fruited  twice  only. 
The  soil  is  heavy,  but  the  trees  have  been  well  fed 
and  other  varieties  have  done  well.  It  would 
appear  that  this  Pear,  excellent  as  it  is,  needs  a 
sheltered  position  such  as  is  given  by  a  wall  as 
described.  At  its  best  Glou  Morcsau  is  a  large 
and  handsome  fruit,  good  to  the  core  and  fit  for 
the  table  by  the  middle  of  December.— SuFfOLK 

Apricot  Large  Early.— Few  growers  can 
rely  on  Apricots  for  any  length  of  time,  the  trees 
dying  off  so  suddenly.  The  Moorpark  is  one  of 
the  worst  in  this  respect.  For  some  years  I  have 
grown  Large  Early,  and  find  it  little  inferior  to 
the  Moorpark.  It  is  also  early,  with  free  crop 
ping  qualities.  This  year  I  gathered  the  first 
fruit  of  this  variety  in  the  first  week  in  August. 
I  have  both  fan-trained  and  rider- trained  trees! 
The  latter  I  do  not  advi,se,  as  unless  the  wall  is 
high  the  trees  cannot  be  extended,  and  there  is 
too  much  cutting  of  wood,  which  is  not  advisable 
The  Large  Early  makes  a  strong  growth,  and 
herein,  I  think,  lies  its  value,  as  if  we  lose  any 
shoots  It  19  an  easy  matter  to  replace  them  with 
new  growth.     Unfortunately,  one  cannot  always 


get  large  trees  owing  to  the  demand,  so  that  it  is 
well  to  grow  trees  on  for  a  year  or  two  before 
placing  in  permanent  positions. — G.  W. 

Pear  Bishop's  Thumb.— I  am  now  sending 
this  to  table,  and  the  fruit,  though  small,  is  juicy. 
It  is  an  old  variety  and  to  some  extent  looked 
down  on,  but  there  are  many  worse  than  this.  It 
certainly  is  not  so  fine-looking  as  many  others 
especially  from  old  trees.  My  trees  of  it  are 
old  ones  that  for  many  years  were  kept  spurred 
back  closely,  and  consequently  little  if  any  fruit 
was  produced.  They  have  been  allowed  to  have 
their  head  since  then,  all  the  pruning  that  has 
been  done  consisting  in  thinning  out  the  branches 
and  shoots  entire  where  this  was  needed.  The 
roots  have  not  been  touched.  Suckering  when 
the  trees  were  spurred  was  very  troublesome,  but 
it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared, — H. 

Compost  for  Muscat  Grapes.  -I  fear  many 
will  not  agree  with  the  suggestion  put  forth  at 
p.  416  regarding  the  compost  for  the  above 
Grapes.  I  used  to  be  under  an  excellent  culti- 
vator who  was  a  great  advocate  of  light  borders 
in  the  making  of  which  he  used  sand  liberally! 
Since  that  time  I  have  had  to  do  with  diverse 
soils,  and  am  not  so  much  in  favour  of  the  too 
light  ones.  I  think  the  important  point  is  drain- 
age, to  which  "N."  at  p.  416  refers.  I  do  not 
think  deep  borders  conducive  to  good  Grapes, 
especially  Muscats,  and  the  best  I  ever  grew 
were  in  2]  feet  deep  borders.  Many  years  ai»o 
we  had  not  the  various  compounds  now  advised 
and  much  used,  and  so  far  I  do  not  see  that 
drapes  now  a-days  are  any  better  than  when 
grown  without  so  much  food. — S.  H. 

Peach  A  Bee— We  have  no  lack  of  good 
Peaches  ripe  in  August,  this  variety  being  well 
worth  room  in  all  gardens  where  good  fruits  are 
needed.  Requiring  a  great  quantity  of  Peaches 
in  July  and  early  August,  I  find  A  Bee  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  reliable  varieties.  It  is  a  lartje 
fruit,  and  I  have  found  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  large  fruits  if  the  quality  is  good.  A  Bee  is  of 
first-rate  quality,  having  melting  flesh  and  a 
peculiar  sweet  flavour  not  unlike  that  of  a  Straw- 
berry. The  fruits  are  of  a  rich  crimson  colour 
with  a  pale  yellow  tinge  on  the  shaded  side,  the 
stone  small  for  the  size  of  fruit  and  separating 
freely  from  the  flesh.  I  have  it  on  a  south- wes't 
wall,  and  this  year  the  fruit  was  ripe  on  August  7. 
It  is  equally  good  in  a  cool  house,  coming  in  well 
after  the  forced  kinds.  It  does  not  keep  long 
when  fully  ripe,  owing  to  its  having  a  very  thin 
skin. — S.  H.  M. 

Plum  Coe's  Golden  Drop.— This  Plum  of 
late  has  received  more  notice  than  usual  in  the 
pages  of  The  Garden,  and  it  is  well  worth  it,  as, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  sorts 
grown,  on  account  of  its  lateness  and  good 
quality.  At  p.  416  "  0."  s^ys  the  fruits  may  be 
kept  into  November.  In  the  north  I  frequently 
had  this  Plum  for  the  dessert  in  December,  and 
lite  pot  trees  gave  the  supply  for  Christmas  Day. 
I  do  not  know  any  other  Plum  superior  to  it  for 
pot  culture.  The  pot  trees  for  the  late  supply 
named  were  kept  under  a  high  north  wall  to 
retard  the  bloom.  This  Plum  may  be  kept  from 
six  weeks  to  two  months  if  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper  and  then  placed  in  a  cool  drawer  or  box. 
Though  it  shrivels  badly,  it  is  none  the  worse. 
My  late  fruits  are  from  east  and  north  walls,  as 
here  I  find  I  get  much  finer  fruits  than  when 
grown  on  standard  trees,  and  they  can  then  hang 
longer  if  netted.  I  find  the  fruit  keeps  much 
better  if  allowed  to  hang  on  the  trees  till  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  this  in  some  seasons  being  late 
in  October.— S.  H.  M. 

Early  pruning  of  fruit  trees.— The  early 
pruning  of  fruit  trees  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
When  done  before  the  new  year  it  is  seldom  so 
cold  as  during  the  first  three  months  in  the  new 
year,  consequently  it  is  got  over  much  more 
quickly.  Another  advantage  is  that  it  can  be 
done  when  other  thing,s  are  not  so  pressing.  This 
is  a  method  I  have  adopted  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  having  seen  the  advantage  of  so  doing. 
Some  thirty  years  ago,  when  serving  in  a  good 


garden  in  Buckinghamshire  where  there  was  a 
large  number  of  wall  trees,  the  pruning  and  nail- 
ing were  commenced  immediately  the  leaves  fell, 
beginning  with  the  Pears  and  Plums  and  finishing 
with  the  Peaches.  Some  think  it  is  advantageous 
to  leave  the  pruning  of  many  things  till  the 
spring  under  the  impression  it  retards  the  trees, 
but  I  have  never  seen  any  advantage  from  so 
doing.  Last  year  I  finished  the  pruning  and 
nailing  of  the  Apricots  early  in  January,  and  no 
one  could  wish  a  better  crop.  This  has  been  done 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  a 
change.  — Dorset. 


PEACHES  ON  NORTH  WALLS. 

Few  growers  in  the  north  would  venture  to  plant 
the  Peach   on   a    northern    aspect,    and   even   in 
more  favoured  localities  the  trees  at  times  may 
not  always  ba  quite  satisfactory.     On  the  other 
hand,  when  I  grew  trees  thus,  the  crop  on  the 
north   wall   was   a   fair  one   when   that  in   more 
favourable  positions  was  poor  indeed.     The  latter 
remark  may  be  questioned  by  those  who  have  poor 
soil  and  do  not  grow  the  Peach  so  well  as  desired, 
but   the   reason    one    crop  fails  where  the  other 
succeeds  is  owing  to  the  trees  on  the  colder  aspect 
not  being  injured  by  frost ;  the  bloom  being  so 
much  later,  the  crop  is  often  saved  when  the  early 
bloom  is  injured.     It  is  not  worth  while  to  plant 
a  tree  or  trees  if  the  soil  is  heavy  and   badly 
drained.     Of  course,  such  soil  would  not  promote 
growth  or  ripen  the  same  in   the  late  summer 
months,  but  in  a  well-drained  soil  no  one  need 
fear   evil   results   if   the  situation   is  favourable. 
There  is  a  great  gain  in  having  Peaches  for  four 
or  five  months  from  open  walls,  and  I  am  aware 
this  may  be  accomplished    even   with  trees  on 
more  suitable  aspects  if  the  kind  of  tree  is  studied. 
By    jilanting    a   few    midseason    varieties    on    a 
north  wall,  if  all  points  are  fa\ourable,  one  may 
have  the  best  Peaches  much  later.      Many  owners 
of  gardens  who  object  to  the  poor  flavour  of  the 
very  late  varieties  and  have  a  warm  soil  may  with 
advantage  adopt  this  system.     I  am  not  express- 
ing these  views  entirely  on  my  own  experience,  as 
only  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  one  of  our  most  noted  fruit 
growers  lifting  trees  on  a  north  aspect,  and  from 
these   trees  excellent    crops    had   been   secured. 
Here  Royal  George  and  Crimson  Galande  were  the 
kinds  most  prized,  and  few  varieties  are  of  better 
quality  than  the  old  favourite  ;   yet,  strange  to 
say,    on   a   warmer  aspect   in   some   siils    Royal 
George  mildews  badly,  and  many  would  hesitate 
to    plant  it   on   the  colder  site  or   position.     1 
would  not  advise  it  only  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions.    Crimson  Galande  is  one  of  our 
best  Peaches  on    walls    other  than    the  south, 
and  such  aspects  appear  to  suit  the  trees  well, 
as    this   fruit   keeps    well   after   gathering ;   in- 
deed, in  my  opinion  the  quality  is   improved  if 
the  fruits  are  stored  for  a  few  days  before  using, 
as  direct  from  the  trees  they  are  mealy  if  quite 
ripe.     Dymond  is  a  beautiful  Peach,  but  should 
get  the  best  culture.     This  grew  grandly  on  an 
east  wall,  a  very  high  one,  being  the  back  of  a 
high  fruit  house,  and  grown  on  long  stems  or  as 
standards,  rider  trained,  there  were  grand  fruits; 
but  probably  in  anything  but  the  best  possible  soil 
and  locality  Dymond  would  be  a  little  risky,  as  it 
is  later  than  the  others  named.     Stirling  Castle 
is  good,  as  is   Goshawk,   as  these  make  a  good 
growth  if  the  roots  are  in  suitable  soil.     Grosse 
Mignonne  as  a  standard  trained  on  a  high  wall 
also  did  well,  and   was   from  three  weeks   to  a 
month  later  than  the  same  variety  on  a  warm 
wall.     It  may  be  thought  that  a  north  wall  would 
be  better  for  the  earliest  kinds.     I  do  not  advise 
such,  as  there  is  too  much  risk  ;  the  trees  flower 
too  soon  and  are  liable  to  be  injured,  as  though 
later  than  on  a  warmer  wall,  the  Peach  flowering 
so  early  is  not  safe  on  the  aspect  named. 

G.  W.  S. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FRUIT. 


Pear  Beurre  St.  Louis,— I  found  a  tree  here 
bearing  the  above  name.    In  a  warm,  dry  sunimer  .it 
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develops  a  colour  sucli  as  I  liavi*  not  seen  in  any  othor 
I'ear,  Imt  the  exquisiito  rosy  colonrinp  on  the  sunny 
side  witli  a  golden  ground  belies  itself  when  quality 
is  looked  for.  I  n  an  ordinary  suminor  it  is  not  nearly 
80  handsome.  It  ripens  in  the  latter  part  of  August 
and  ISeptember,  is  of  medium  size,  pyrifonn  in  shape, 
with  a  stout  stalk  of  nii'dium  length. — W.  S. 

Peach  Princess  of  Wales.— If  the  remark.^ 
of  "Norwich"  (]i.  417)  are  read  carefully,  I  fear 
there  will  bo  few  gnnvers  of  the  same  opinion  con- 
cerning  the  above  variety.  I  am  aware  as  regiirds 
appearance,  size,  and  good  cropping  no  one  can  object 
to  it,  but  its  flavour,  in  my  ojani.in,  is  very  poor.  It 
ii  lai-ft-oly  grown  for  market  and  it  always  sells  well, 
bu'  in  a  private  garden  I  would  prefer  Sea  Eaale  and 
the  Nec'arine  Peach.  In  fruit  citalogues  Princess  of 
Wales  is  strongly  recommended,  l)ut  my  experience 
is  that  unless  we  get  a  very  favourable  season  it  is 
only  second-rate.— S.  B. 

Pear  Directeur  Hardy. — This  new  variety 
fruited  this  season  in  sufficient  quantity  to  test  its 
quality.  So  far  1  have  only  grown  it  in  cordon  form 
and  on  a  warm  wall,  so  that  in  such  a  favourable  posi- 
tion it  received  special  culture.  We  have  no  lack  of 
Pears  iu  season  at  the  time  this  one  comes  in,  and 
many  growers  would  have  hailed  it  with  delight  had 
it  been  a  JIarch  instead  of  an  autumn  variety.  At  tlie 
time  of  writing  my  fruits  are  quite  ripe,  but  the  light 
toil  in  which  they  were  grown  may  have  made  them 
earlier.  The  quality  is  excellent  and  the  tree  crops 
very  freely.  Some  pyramids  on  the  tj)uince  promise 
well  and  are  covered  with  fruit-buds.  I  find  there  is 
alwav  a  demand  for  large  Pears  if  the  quality  is  good. 
Dirtcteur  Hardy  will  be  an  acquisition  owing  to  its 
siie,  quality,  and  good  cropping. — S.  II.  B. 


n-ow  there  the  finer   varieties  introduced  from    purchase  of  bushes  the  all-important  (luestion  is 


other  countries.  TIio  appearance  and  life  liis- 
tory  of  this  fungus  are  very  iinilar  to  tho.se  of 
the  Microspli:eria  f^rossularia,  e.xcejit  that  the 
former  infects  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  leaves. 

PiiKVKNTiON  AND  RKMKinivs. — The  leaves  from 
infected  l)ushes  should  be  raUed  from  under 
and  around  them  and  burnt.  Tlio  f^round  round 
the  bushes  should  be  dug  or  hoed  deeply  to 
bury  the  perithecia,  and  when  the  bushes  are 
cut  in  the  winter,  every  piece  of  cutting  should 
be  raked  up  and  burnt.  Any  dead  leaves  re- 
maining on  infected  trees  should  be,  as  far  as 


Destroyers. 


GOOSEBERRY  BLIGHT. 

(MICROSPH.ERIA   GROSSULARI.V.) 

This  fungus,  according  to  a  leaflet  Just  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  frequently  causes 
many  of   the  leaves   of   Gooseberry  bushes  to 
shrivel  and  fall  ofl".     Upon  casual  inspection  of 
the  bushes  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disorder, 
the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  leaves  look  as 
if  they  were  covered  with  white  dust,  or  had 
been  powdered  with  fine  lime  or  sprayed  with 
limewash.     Under   the  microscope    it   is   seen 
that  there  is  a  dense  covering,  which  has  been 
aptly  termed  a   "felt-like  coa'ing,"  of  slender 
white  or  greyish  white  threads  on  both  sides  of 
the  leaves.     These  form  the  mycelium  of  the 
fungus,    which     does    not,    like     the     Potat 
fungus,  live  within  the  plant,  but  merely  sends 
down   short  branches — suckers  or  haustoria- 
into  the  cells  of  the  leaves.  Upon  these  threads, 
or  filaments,   sunnner  spores,   or  conidia,    are 
first  formed,  which  are  borne  by  the  wind  from 
plant  to  plant  and  spread  the  disorder.     Later 
on,  the  winter  or  resting  spores  are  formed  to 
carry  the  fungus  on  through  the  winter.    These 
are  imperceptible  with  the  naked  eye,  but  they 
may  be  seen  with  a  gla.ss  late  in  July  and  during 
the  autumn  in  the  form  of  dark   brown  bodies 
upon  the  "  felt  like  coating. "     Upon  examina- 
tion of  these  bodies  with  the  microscope  they 
are  seen  to  be  nearly  globular,  with  cross  mark- 
ings on  their  surface,  and  bearing  from  seven 
to  eight  slender,  colourless  filaments,  with  ends 
somewhat   fantastically  branched.     It   is    sup- 
posed that  these  branched  filaments  keep  the 
perithecia  in  place  upon  the  mycelium  on  the 
leaves.     The  perithecia  contain   from    four   to 
eight  asci,  nearly  oval  cases,  in  each  of  which 
there  are  four  or  fi^'e  spores.     When  the  leaves 
fall  the   perithecia  fall  with  them,  and  remain 
upon  the  ground  or  on  the  decaying  leaves  until 
the  spring,  when  the  asci  burst,  and  the  spores 
are  liberated  and  speedily  germinate  in  favour- 
able conditions.     An  allied  species  of  fungus 
causes  very  much  more  serious  injury  to  Goose 


whether  they  can  be  guaranteed  free  from  "  hie 
bud,"  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  evil  is  due  largely  to  planting 
infebted  stocks.  Picking  oil'  the  infested  buds  in 
the  spring  and  thinning  out  the  old  wood  in  the 
autumn  appear  to  be  the  best  known  means  of 
keeping  the  foe  in  check.  The  cost  of  these 
operations  is  considerable,  and  I  know  of  one 
large  grower  who  this  year  has  spent  a  consider- 
able sum  in  having  his  bushes  hand-picked.  He 
is  quite  sure  that  if  he  had  not  followed  this  up 
persistently  his  plantations  would  now  bo  value- 
loss.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  Currant  bud  mite 
a.sferting  its  presence  in   many  private  gardens 


possible,  lucked  ott  and  burnt.     Whei'e  there  is  i ,    .  ,,    ^         -.            ,    ^,           -    ■         ,     .  ,,, 

'     ■          c  ■    c     L-        41      1              1       111       1     i    1    but  the  experience  of  other  correspondents  would 
1  sign  of  infection  the  leaves  should  be  dusted  |    _\    __,_  t.   :_.. i:_..     u..i.    „1. n,;„,.    f„„„i, 

thoroughly  above  and   below  with  very  finely 


powdered  sulphur  put  carefully  on  with  a  knap 
sack  powder  distributor  on  a  still,  hot,  sunny 
day.  Sulphide  of  potassium  diluted  with  water 
in  the  proportion  of  IJ  lbs.  of  sulphide  to  50 
allons  of  water,  and  sprayed  over  and  under 
the  leaves  in  a  fine  spray,  has  been  found  to  be 
efficacious.  This  dressing  should  be  applied 
very  early  when  the  leaves  are  small  and  young, 
and  should  be  repeated  in  about  sixteen  days. 
The  Bordeaux  mixture,  as  used  for  Potato 
disease,  may  be  used  with  advantage — sprayed 
on  by  means  of  a  knapsack  sprayer  in  a 
very  fine  spray  when  the  leaves  are  fully 
formed.  The  mixture  should  be  made  of 
2  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  2  lbs. 
of  lime  to  25  gallons  of  water.  If  used 
later  in  the  season,  when  the  foliage  is 
strong  and  fully  developed,  3  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  3  lbs.  of  lime  may  be  employed  with 
25  gallons  of  water.  But  care  must  be  taken 
in  the  use  of  these  applications  when  the  leaves 
are  young,  also  when  the  Gooseberries  are  large 
and  intended  for  early  picking. 


not  only  be  interesting,  but  something  fresh 
might  be  gathered  as  to  the  mysterious  pest 
which  by  its  ravages  not  only  affects  the  financial 
returns  of  Currant  growers  for  market,  but 
seriously  threatens  the  future  of  what  is  now  an 
important  branch  of  a  great  industry. 

G.  H.  H. 


Orchids. 


THE  BLACK  CURRANT  MITE. 

For  a  long  time  the  Black  Currant  has  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  profitable  of  small  fruits 
by  Kentish  market  growers,  but  whether  this 
will  be  so  in  the  future  is  open  to  doubt.  A 
serious  evil  has  presented  itself,  and  one  that  is 
most  difficult  to  overcome,  in  the  form  of  the 
Black  Currant  bud  mite  (Phytoptus  ribis).  This 
troublesome  pest,  which  is  commonly  known  as 
'button  bud,"  has  totally  destroyed  more  than 
one  profitable  plantation,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  satisfactory  means  of  eradication  Currant 
growers  are  fearful  for  the  future  of  this  hitherto 
profitable  crop.  Growers  of  bushes  that  are 
affected  would  gladly  make  use  of  any  practical 
means  of  clearing  the  pest,  but,  unfortunately, 
there  docs  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  known  of 
the  life -history  and  habits  of  tha  mite  to  be  of  any 
service.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  presence 
of  the  pest  does  not  assert  itself  till  the  early 
spring,  but  in  several  plantations  recently  I  have 
noticed  numbers  of  swollen  and  distorted  buds, 
which  are  due  to  the  irritation  caused  by  the 
feeding  of  the  mites  within. 

As  evidence  of  the  serious  increase  of  this 
pest,  it  may  be  stated  thac  only  a  few  years  ago 
"  big  bud  ''  was  unknown  among  Kentish  growers, 
and  in  many  places  it  was  not  until  it  had  made 
its  injurious  effect  too  apparent  to  escape  un- 
noticed that  much  attention  was  paid  to  it.  Only 
recently  I  was  informed  by  a  grower  who  has  had 
to  destroy  several  acres  of  Black  Currants  that  he 
noticed  the  swelling  of  the  buds  at  the  outset, 
but  paid  no  attention  to  it,  as  he  thought  it 
was  earl}'  movement  caused  by  the  mild  sea- 
son. Bitter  experience  has  taught  him  a  diffe- 
rent story,  and  after  several  attempts  to  get 
rid  of  the  enemy  he  had  to  pull  up  and  burn  the 
whole  of  the  bushes  which  for  years  had  been  a 
source  of  profit.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  matter,  and  many  growers 


berry  bushes  in  the   United   States,  so  that  it  I  who  would  bko  to   plant  Black  Currants  on  a 
has  lately  been  found  almost  impracticable  to  i  large  scale  aro  afraid  to  do  so.     Now  ii- Jays  in  the 


ODoNTOGLt  )SSUM  TRIPUDIANS. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  few  of  tlie  yel- 
low-flowered Odontoglossums  are  in  bloom,  the 
pretty  arching  spikes  of  O.  tripudians  are  very 
welcome.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
flowers,    and   some    few   are    not    p.articularly 
showy,  but  a  really  good  form  of  it  can  hardly 
be  beaten  now  among  cool-house  Orchids.     In 
habit  it  is  similar  to  O.  Pescatorei  and  O.  cris- 
pum,  the  spikes  being  produced  in  the  same 
way.     The  type  has  chestnut-brown  markings 
on  a  yellow  ground  colour,  the  lip  pale  yellow. 
A   much   deeper-coloured   lip   occurs   in   O.   t. 
xanthoglossum,    this    organ     being     a     pretty 
chrome-yellow,   wliile    another   variety    has    a 
white  lip  with  markings  of  bright  rose.     But 
it    is  singularly  little  grown  considering   how 
useful  the  flowers  are,  and  one  may  go  a  long 
way  and   into  many  collections  and  not  see  a 
plant  of  it.     The  amateur  or  beginner  will  do 
well  to  add  it  to  his  collection  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity  he  has,   and    it    is  very  interesting    to 
obtain  newly-imported  specimens  and  .see  how 
they  turn  out  as  to  variety.    In  selecting  plants 
from  an   importation,   regard  must  be  had  to 
their  condition  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  Orchid 
dealers  of  repute  to  say  that  in  a  far  greater 
number  of  cases  than  formerly  the  plants  are  col- 
lected in  better  season,  and  this  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  everyone  interested.      Large  or  fairly 
large  masses  are  greatly  preferable  to  the  small 
bits  so  often  ofl'ered  at  sales  in  London  and  one 
or  two  provincial  towns.     They  are  practically 
worthless  to  nurserymen,  and  they  are  glad  1 1 
get   rid  of   them  at  any   price.      An  Odimto- 
glossum   with    half  a  dozen  fair-sized  pseudo- 
bulbs  may  often  be  worth  more  than  a  score  of 
others  with   only  about  two  on  each,  and  the 
former  if  in  fair  condition  should  be  selected. 
The  process  of  plumping  up  the  plants  by  lay- 
ing out  in  a  moist,  warm  house  should  never 
be  neglected.     .Sometimes,  of  course,  the  plants 
will  have  been  in  this  country  some  few  weeks 
before  being  ofl'ered,  and  if  so  the  owners  will 
naturally  have  treated  them  as  well  as  circum- 
stances allow,  so  that  when  purchased  they  will 
be  jiluiiip  and  possibly  just  about  to  emit  roots. 
In  this  case  they  should  be  iiotted  up  at  once. 
O.    tripudians    likes    a    moderate    amount    of 
compost    only  ;    anything   like    a    thick    layer 
must  be   at  first   studiously    avoided.     Unless 
root  action   seems   imminent,  the  plants  may 
simply  be  potted  in  clean  potsherds,  adding  the 
peat  and  IMoss  when  the  roots  begin  to  push. 
1  The   plan   of    giving   rather    more   warmth  at 
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first  to  new  importations  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it. 

When  well  established  and  growing  freely,  O. 
tripudians  is  best  in  the  coolest  house  with  O. 
crispum,  O.  triumphans,  and  similar  kinds, 
while  the  treatment  is  very  similar.  One  dif- 
ference is  that  often  at  the  time  O.  crispum  and 
others  are  being  repotted,  O.  tripudians  is 
throwing  up  its  spikes,  so  that  to  disturb  it 
would  be  unwise.  It  may  in  such  a  case  be 
left  until  the  late  spring,  or  individual  plants 
may  be  given  new  compost  at  the  most  suitable 
time  according  to  the  state  of  growth.  For, 
although  for  all  practical  purposes  O.  tripudians 
may  be  considered  an  autumn-flowering  kind,  it 
is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  it  blooming  at 
various  times  throughout  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. The  treatment  must  naturally  be  altered 
accordingly  in  such  cases.  The  plant  first 
flowered  in  this  country  in  Mr.  .J.  Day's  collec- 
tion at  Tottenham  in  1870,  it  having  been  intro- 
duced a  short  time  previously  by  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  and  Co.  It  had,  however,  been  known  on 
the  Continent  for  many  years  previously,  hav- 
ing been  sent  to  M.  Linden's  nursery  pro- 
bably by  the  Polish  collector  Warscewicz,  who 
discovered  it  during  his  travels  in  South  and 
Central  America  about  1850.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  rich  Odontoglossum  district  about  Venezuela 
and  Colombia,  whence  it  has  been  frequently 
imported.  H. 

Pleione  maculata.— This  is  extremely  pretty 
now,  the  finely  fringed  lip  giving  it  a  very  deli- 
cate appearance.  Some  plants  noted  during  the 
week  growing  in  large  pans  were  very  bright  and 
effective,  but  1  do  not  consider  them  nearly  so 
pretty  grown  in  this  way  as  when  in  small  pots 
or  pans  that  can  be  almost  hidden  by  small  Ferns 
or  finefoliaged  plants.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
growers,  like  P.  lagenaria  in  many  respects,  and 
may  with  advantage  be  repotted  immediately  the 
flowers  are  past.  Afterwards  keep  it  fairly  dry 
until  new  roots  are  being  freely  produced. — H. 

Spathog'lottis  Fortunei.  —  Though  intro- 
duced by  the  Horticultural  Society  as  far  back  as 
1844,  this  species  has  never  been  very  popular, 
and  even  now  is  not  at  all  freely  represented  in 
collections.  It  was  one  of  the  plants  found  by 
Mr.  Robert  Fortune  during  his  botanical  e.xplora- 
tion  of  China,  and  is  a  terrestial  species,  thriving 
best  in  a  cool  intermediate  temperature  such  as 
.suits  the  Guatemalan  Odontoglots.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  spotted  with  brownish  red,  and  are 
produced  in  erect  independent  racemes.  The 
best  compost  for  it  is  equal  parts  of  peat,  leaf- 
mould,  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  in  which  it  will 
grow  rapidly  and  flower  abundantly.  Give  plenty 
of  water  while  growing,  but  after  the  flowers  are 
past  very  little  root  moisture  is  needed. 

Cattleya  gigas.— It  is  surprising  what  a 
difference  there  is  in  plants  of  this  species  as  to 
their  freedom  of  flowering.  Today  (November 
28)  I  have  been  cutting  the  blooms  from  a  plant 
that  flowered  in  the  summer  and  has  now  made 
another  growth  and  bloomed  again.  The  reason 
for  cutting  is  that  the  growths  are  not  quite  so 
strong  as  usual.  In  the  same  house  are  plants 
that  apparently  will  not  flower  with  any  degree 
of  regularity,  do  what  one  will  with  them.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  like  C.  aurea  and  one  or 
two  others,  this  fine  Cattleya  is  better  for  resting 
after  it  has  once  flowered,  but  it  is  better  to  have 
it  bloom  twice  than  keep  on  growing  without 
blooming,  or  only  at  long  intervals.  Still  it  is  a 
question  how  long  a  plant  will  stand  flowering 
twice  in  a  season.     I  am  afraid  not  long.  — H.  R. 

Miltonia  cuneata.— This  is  one  of  the  most 
easily  grown  and  generally  useful  of  Miltonias, 
robust  and  free  flowering,  bat  not  particularly 
constant  in  its  time  of  blooming.  From  a  light 
green  ovate  pseudo-bulb  it  throws  up  a  tall  spike 
containing  about  half  a  dozen  or  more  flowers, 
each  about  2  inches  across.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  a  dull  chestnut,  tipped  and  occasion- 


ally lightly  margined  with  yellow.  The  lip  is 
white,  lightly  tinged  with  rose  or  purple  spots. 
M.  cuneata  may  be  given  fairly  large  and  well- 
drained  pots  and  a  compost  consisting  of  peat 
and  Moss  with  a  few  lumps  of  crocks  and  char- 
coal During  the  summer  months  it  deUghts  in 
being  kept  well  up  to  the  light  in  a  very  moist 
temperature,  and  need  only  be  shaded  from  the 
brightest  sunlight.  Water  the  roots  very  freely, 
and  even  in  winter  they  need  never  be  dried. 
An  intermediate  house  suits  it  best. 

Camaridium  ochroleucum.— This  is  a  little- 
known  species  now-a-days,  but  a  few  years  back 
I  had  several  plants  of  it  under  my  care.  The 
growth  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  Cymbidium,  to  which 
genus  it  is  closely  allied.  The  flowers  are  of 
medium  size,  having  very  narrow  petals  and 
broader  sepals,  these  and  the  ground  colour  of 
the  lip  being  a  yellowish  or  greenish  white,  the 
latter  prettily  marked  with  brownish  red.  C. 
ochroleucum  is  an  old  garden  Orchid,  having 
been  introduced  from  Trinidad  as  far  back  as 
182,3,  and  under  cultivation  it  does  well  in  a 
shady,  moist  part  of  the  East  India  house  during 
the  period  of  active  growth.  When  the  growth 
is  complete,  a  steadying  of  the  temperature  is 
advisable,  the  bloom-spikes  often  appearing  at 
the  same  time  or  only  just  before  the  young 
growth.  The  roots  are  fairly  vigorous,  and  like  a 
much  mora  substantial  compost  than  the  majority 
of  South  American  Orchids.  The  plants  may  be 
grown  in  teak  baskets  or  pans. — H. 

Lselia  albida  sulph.urea.— This  is  a  delicate 
and  lovely  form,  but  unfortunately  difficult  to 
do  well  for  any  length  of  time.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  a  pretty  shade  of  sulphur-yellow  and 
the  lip  is  paler  than  in  the  type,  the  front  portion 
a  pale  rosy  mauve.  The  growth  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  typical  L.  albida,  and  the  plant  may  be 
grown  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  Cattleya  house 
during  winter  ;  in  summer  the  lightest  part  of 
the  Odontoglossum  house  suits  it  well.  Where  a 
house  is  set  apart  for  these  Lielias,  it  will  be  kept 
intermediate  between  the  above,  and  makes  a 
suitable  place  for  this  species.  Very  little  is 
needed  in  the  way  of  compost,  and  fine  plants 
may  be  reared  on  flat  or  trellised  blocks  with  only 
a  little  Sphagnum  about  them.  The  roots  seem 
very  partial  to  Moss  if  it  is  kept  growing  and 
not  allowed  to  get  too  thick,  but  the  fact  cannot 
be  lost  sight  of  that,  try  how  one  will,  there 
always  will  be  some  plants  of  this  kind  unsatis- 
factory. While  growing,  it  needs  abundance  of 
moisture  and  a  good  clear  light ;  while  at  rest  the 
less  water  it  has  the  better  so  that  the  bulbs  do 
not  shrivel. 


MILTONIA  ROEZLI. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  as  well  as  one  of  the  best 
known  of  Miltonias,  and  not  being  of  the  easiest 
culture,  an  exceptionally  thriving  lot  of  plants  is 
always  worth  noting.  Such  a  lot  is  now  to  be 
seen  at  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  where, 
from  a  very  small  batch  of  plants  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  Mr.  Chapman  has  now  a  fine  bench  full  of 
beautiful  little  specimens,  clean  and  vigorous, 
with  that  free  look  about  them  that  anyone  who 
has  had  experience  with  this  class  likes  to  see. 
Respecting  autumn  potting,  the  plants  are  an 
object  lesson  just  now.  Only  repotted  a  very 
short  time  since,  they  are  already  rooting  freely 
into  the  new  material,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
with  this  Orchid,  as  with  many  more,  stagnation 
is  the  worst  foe  to  health  and  vigour.  They  must 
be  kept  moving,  and,  if  repotting  is  necessary, 
they  must  be  repotted.  Thus  small  plants  have 
a  chance  of  pushing  laterally,  and  larger  ones  pro- 
duce abundance  of  side  breaks,  propagation  by 
division  explaining  the  rapid  increase.  For  com- 
post, good  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss  are 
needed.  The  plants  referred  to  are  growing  in  a 
bed  of  Sphagnum,  this,  where  repotting  takes 
place,  being  about  half  way  up  the  pots.  During 
the  season  this,  of  course,  grows  very  freely,  and 
covers  pots,  and  most  of  the  compost,  doubtless, 
providing  in  abundande  the  atmospheric  mois- 
ture that  these  Orchids  delight  ni.     I  have  heard 


amateurs  who  have  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies of  Sphagnum  Moss  object  to  this  mode  of 
culture  on  the  score  of  expense,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  a  great  saving  in  it,  as  one  can 
always  get  a  few  nice  green  points  for  surfacing, 
and  it  is  ec|ually  as  good  as  Moss  obtained  direct 
from  the  bogs.  It  is  better,  in  fact,  for  it  does 
not  need  picking  over,  and,  of  course,  injurious 
insects,  as  slugs  and  others,  are  not  so  liable  to 
be  introduced. 

A  brisk  temperature  and  free  exposure  to  light 
are  necessary  for  M.  Roezli,  as  it  is  known  to  be 
associated  in  its  native  places  with  such  species 
as  Oncidium  Krameri  and  other  heat-loving  kinds. 
But  unless  the  heat  is  well  tempered  by  abundant 
atmospheric  moisture  it  is  apt  to  bring  insects  in 
its  train,  and  especially  thrips,  one  of  the  very 
worst  enemies  to  all  this  class  of  Miltonias,  such 
as  M.  vexillaria,  M.  Phalienopsis,  and  others. 
It  is  useless  trying  to  grow  the  plants  if  thrips 
are  about  them ;  consequently  as  soon  as  any 
signs  of  these  appear  the  house  must  be  fumi- 
gated at  once,  the  fumigation  being  immediately 
followed  by  sponging.  Both  these  operations 
must  be  well  followed  up  until  a  clearance  is 
made  of  the  thrips.  Many  growers  have  a  very 
careless  method  of  sponging  their  plants,  and 
this  when  an  insecticide  is  used  often  leads  to  the 
surface  Moss  dying.  The  plants  should  first  of 
all  be  dipped  into  clear,  soft  water,  roots  and  all, 
this  driving  the  insects  out  of  the  compost.  Then 
dip  the  heads  into  the  pail  or  tub  of  soft  soap,  or 
whatever  is  used— this  and  tobacco  juice  well 
diluted  are  the  best  for  thrips.  Go  over  the  plants 
leaf  by  leaf  after  they  have  lain  on  their  sides  for 
a  time  to  allow  of  the  soap  running  away  from 
the  compost.  If  it  runs  down  among  the  peat 
and  Moss  it  encourages  a  troublesome  fungus, 
especially  when  cheap  foreign  labels  are  used. 
The  neat  little  disc  labels  now  often  used  are 
so  effective  and  cheap  that  it  is  surprising  the 
older  and  clumsy  method  is  so  much  in  vogue. 
Besides  the  type  with  white  blossoms  and  a 
purple  centre,  there  is  a  pretty  albino  form  of  M. 
Roezli,  this  being  now  fairly  plentiful.  The 
species  is  named  in  compliment  to  its  discoverer, 
M.  B.  Roezl,  who  is  said  to  have  first  met  with  it 
a  long  way  from  its  habitat,  floating  down  one  of 
the  swift  mountain  streams  in  New  Grenada 
attached  to  its  native  tree.  A  few  years  after- 
wards it  was  discovered  and  sent  home  by  other 
c  jUectors,  and  is  now  plentiful.  H. 


Catasetum  callosum. — This  is  a  quaint-Iookin? 
species  of  vei-y  unusual  colour,  and  quite  distinct  in 
its  peculiar  gradations  of  pink,  brown,  and  emerald- 
green.  Like  others  in  this  genus,  it  is  of  very 
remarkable  form.  The  plant  is  not  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  grow.  During  the  growiog  season  it  likes  a 
moist,  warm  house,  and  should  be  kept  well  up  to  the 
light.  After  flowering,  until  growth  again  starts,  it 
may  be  kept  quite  dry  in  an  intermediate  temperature. 
Ccelogyne  barbata.  —  Flowering  before  the 
varieties  of  C.  cristata,  and  keeping  up  a  display 
over  a  considerable  time,  this  Cielogyne  is  worth 
a  place  in  all  collections.  The  plant  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  grow,  liking  an  intermediate  or  cool 
Cattleya  house  temperature  and  a  shady  moist 
position.  The  growth  is  vigorous,  and  the  roots 
delight  in  a  rough,  open  compost  in  which  the 
ingredients  are  kept  well  apart,  and  a  little  leaf  - 
soil  mixed  with  the  usual  peat  and  Moss  is  a  good 
addition.  Plenty  of  water  is  needed  while  grow- 
ing freely,  and  no  drying  off  need  be  practised. 

masdevallia  macrura. — I  have  noted  this 
fine  species  in  flower  during  the  week,  and  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  of  all  Masdevallias.  Tlie 
tube  formed  by  the  sepals  is  tawny  yellow,  the 
open  portion  covered  with  purple  spots,  the  tail 
yellow.  Being  so  strong  in  growth,  it  is,  per- 
haps, as  easy  to  grow  as  any  Masdevallia,  and 
may  be  cultivated  in  rather  larger  pots  than 
usual,  these  being  filled  with  rough,  open  com- 
post kept  always  very  sweet  and  open.  It  thrives 
in  the  cool  house,  needing  plenty  of  water  all  the 
year  round.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada,  and 
was  sent  home  to  Mr.  Bull  by  one  of  his  collectors 
in  1876.— H.  R. 
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L-fiLIO-CATTLEYA  DOMINIANA  AND 

ITS  VARIETIES. 

This,  the  last  of  the  twenty-tivo  hybrids  raised 
by  Jlr.  Dominy,  flowered  for  the  tirst  time  in 
1878,  and  was  described  by  Reiclioubacii  as 
Lielia  Bomiiiiana.  For  its  richness  of  colour  it 
surpasses  all  of  that  raiser's  productions. 
This  and  the  recently-raised  forms,  which  liavo 
proved  tlie  doubtful  parentage  that  originally 
existed,  are  without  doubt  the  finest  of  the  hy- 
brids of  the  Cattleya  family  tliat  have  yet  been 
seen.  Tlio  two  original  plants  have  for  many 
years  formed  uni(|ue  specimens  in  the  collection 
of  Baron  Schru-der,  The  Dell,  Eghaui.  There  is 
no  record  of  the  original  plant  having  been  ex- 
liibited,  but  the  variety  L.-C.  Dominiana  rosea 
was  awarded  a  tirst-elass  certificate  by  the 
Orchid  connnittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  June  '-'4,  1884.  A  full  description  of 
the  plant  was  given  in  The  Garden  report  of 
that  meeting.     The  second  to  raise  this  cross 


long  remained  with  regard  to  parentage.  The 
subject  of  the  accompanying  illustration,  L.-C. 
Dominiana  langleyensis,  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Seden,  and  is  the  result  of  crossing  L;elia  pur- 
purata  and  ('.  Dowiana.  It  was  exhibited  at 
the  Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  October  11  last,  when  it 
was  awarded  a  tirst  -  class  certificate.  As  a 
variety  it  is  certainly  distinct  from  any  of  the 
forms  previously  seen,  and  is  by  no  means  in- 
ferior to  them.  Like  most  other  hybrids  where 
considerable  variation  exists  among  the  parents, 
the  offspring  naturally  retains  the  variable 
characteristics,  which  no  doubt  account  for  the 
distinctive  features  seen  in  the  subjects  of  this 
note.  There  is  perhaps  no  species  of  the  Cat- 
tleya family  that  is  more  variable  than  Lielia 
purpurata.  In  L.-C.  D.  langleyensis  the  sepals 
are  pale  rose,  mottled  with  white,  the  petals 
pale  rose,  sutlused  with  a  darker  shade,  the 
broad,  finely-shaped  lip  deep  crimson-purple, 
with  a  darker  shade  of  crimson  in  the  centre. 


paintings  of  the  certificated  flowers  something 
might  be  done  to  prevent  sucli  occurrences  in 
the  future.  Owners  of  plants  also  might  assist 
l)y  consulting  one  or  other  of  the  numerous 
lists  of  hybrids  that  have  been  published  before 
naming  any  of  their  seedlings.  C.  J.  11. 


LcBlio-Cattleya  Dominiana  langl 


was  Mr.  F.  Hardy,  of  Tyntesfield,  near  Man- 
chester, who  sold  part  of  his  plant  to  Mr. 
G.  W.  Law-Schofield,  who  exhibited  his  plant 
at  the  Temple  show  of  181t7,  when  it  received  a 
first-class  certificate  as  L.-C.  tyntestieldensis. 
The  parentage  was  unknown,  but  little  doubt 
existed  that  it  was  a  form  of  L.-C.  Dominiana. 
The  Gariien  report  of  the  above  certificated 
plant  gives  the  required  details.  L.-C.  Apol- 
lonia,  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  was  exhibited 
on  November  24,  189G,  when  it  received  an 
award  of  merit.  I  have  recently  seen  this 
plant  in  flower.  It  is  a  most  aistinct  and  hand- 
some variety,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  rose, 
beautifully  mottled  with  white  ;  the  lip  rich 
velvety  crimson  in  front,  the  side  lobes  lighter 
and  thickly  lined  throughout  with  yellow  and 
white  lines.  The  intermediate  characteristics 
of  the  two  parents  are  so  pronounced,  that  little 
doubt  now  remains  as  to  its  origin. 

It  has  been  left  for  Messrs.  J.    Veitch  and 
Sons  to  clear  up  the  uncertainty  which  has  so 


Lycaste  lanipes. — Though  one  of  the  least 
showy  of  the  Lycastes,  this  species  is  pretty  and 
well  worth  growing.  It  is  very  free-flowering,  the 
individual  blossoms  about  I  inches  across,  the 
sepals  greenish  white,  the  petals  pure  white,  the 
liji  white  and  prettily  fringed.  Grow  it  in  a  cool, 
moist  house  in  a  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  peat  fibre,  loam  and  chopped  Sphagimm  Moss. 
Water  must  be  freely  applied  all  the  year  round, 
especially  while  the  growth  is  most  active.  Light 
sprinkling  overhead  is  of  great  assistance  in  hot 
weather,  keeping  the  foliage  cool  and  moist  and 
preventing  insect  attacks. 

Ccelia  macrostachya. — This  species  is  not 
much  grown,  but  the  pretty  feithery  spikes  of 
bright  rose  flowers,  each  with 
its  atteuriant  silvery  bract, 
make  it  quite  worth  a  place. 
A  fine  plant  now  in  flower  has 
half  a  dozen  spikes,  and 
against  the  deep  green  foliage 
they  have  a  very  pretty  effect. 
It  is  an  easily  grown  kind,  but 
will  not  flower  satisfactorily 
unless  the  plant  is  allowed  to 
rest  naturally.  I  stand  it  in 
a  cool  Peach  house  when  the 
growth  is  complete,  and  when 
again  placed  in  a  little  warmth 
towards  autumn,  the  stiff  scaly 
spikes  soon  make  their  appear- 
ance. It  is  strong  growing 
and  likes  a  fairly  large  pot  and 
a  sound,  open  description  of 
compost.— H. 

Maxillaria  picta.— When 
well  grown  and  flowered  this 
old  species  is  certainly  worth 
a,  place  if  only  for  its  distinct- 
ness. The  peculiar  combina- 
tions of  yellow  and  purple  with 
red  are  not  to  be  seen  in  any 
other  kind,  and  the  flowers 
have  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  very  long-lasting.  M. 
picta  makes  the  best  growth 
in  a  temperature  slightly  lower 
than  that  of  the  Cattleya  house. 
The  growth  must  be  shaded 
from  bright  sunshine,  and  the 
plants  may  be  potted  in  equal 
parts  of  peat  fibre,  loam,  and 
chopped  Moss.  Damp  the  leaves 
lightly  overhead  in  the  grow- 
ing season. 
Cypripedium  niveum. — 
The  outer  edges  are  beautifully  corrugated  and  I  The  blossoms  of  this  species,  though  small,  are 
margined  with  rose,  the  side  lobes  crimson,  sut-  !  extremely  pretty  and  interesting,  the  pure  white 
fused  with  brown  at  the  base,  where  it  is  thickly  ,  °l  ^^^  segments  when  seen  at  a  little  distance 
covered  with  bright  yellow  lines.  The  flowers  showing  up  well  ag.a.nst  the  mottled  foliage.  A 
c        a  J  c        ■  1      closer  view  reveals  the  spotting,  and  this  is  also 

on   a    four-flowered   raceme   were  fine  m  sub- |  ^^1;^^^^  ^^^  ^        A  native  of  Siam,  it  de- 

stance  and  in  form.     It  is  certainly  one  of  the  ^  ijgjjts  in  ample  warmth,  and  though  shade  is  un- 


From  a,  'photograph  hy  ilr,  J.  Qreijoyy,  Croydon, 


best  hybrids  that  has  ever  been  raised 

Now  that  the  parentage  has  at  last  been  de- 
fined, it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  the  original  name 
of  L.-C.  Dominiana  may  be  adopted,  and  all  the 
above-mentioned  which  have  been  certificated, 
clas.sed  as  varieties  only.  The  plurality  of 
names  in  the  nomenclature  of  hybrids  is 
most  confusing.  The  Orchid  committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  cannot  claim 
to  be  blameless  in  this  matter.  They  have 
their  rules  for  guidance,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
they  have  been  obeyed  more  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance.  Seedlings  from  crosses  that 
have  been  previously  recognised  have  been  in 
some  instances  certificated  four  or  five  times 
over.      Surely    with   careful   records   and    the 


doubtedly  necessary,  it  thrives  admirably  when 
grown  in  small  pans  and  kept  well  up  to  the 
bght.  A  few  bits  of  limestone  may  be  mixed  with 
the  compost,  which  must  also  contain  a  little  light 
loam.  Drain  the  pans  well,  and  if  not  particu- 
larly well  rooted,  keep  the  plants  up  a  little  in 
them  and  water  carefully  all  the  year. 

Oncidium  crispum.  —  This  tine  autumn- 
flowering  Oncidium  is  still  in  good  condition,  and 
I  have  noted  it  on  several  occasions  flowering 
finely.  Keeping  the  spikes  on  plants  that  are 
expected  to  do  well  greatly  distresses  them  unless 
really  strong  and  well  established.  Grown  on 
rafts  or  in  baskets  not  far  from  the  roof  glass  in 
an  intermediate  house,  this  plant  grows  and 
attains  more  strength  annually,  though  allowed 
to  flower,  provided  the  spikes  are  removed  after 
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a  reasonable  time.  Very  little  compost  ia  needed, 
as  the  roots  are  easily  injured  by  anything  sour 
or  close. — H. 

LATE-FLOWERING  L.«LIO-CATTLEYAS. 

Theke  is  not  a  more  interesting  or  useful  class 
of  hybrids  of  the  Cattleya  family  than  those 
which  flower  during  the  autumn  months.  This 
section  of  late  years  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  introduction  of  many  beautiful 
forms,  which  have  almost  entirely  filled  up  the 
time  between  the  late  summer  and  autumn, 
and  help  to  keep  up  a  continuous  succession  of 
Cattleya  bloom  throughout  the  year.  From 
Lselia  Perrini  the  late-flowering  hybrids  have 
mostly  been  derived.  These  flower  through 
the  months  of  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber. A  note  on  the  best  of  these  may  be  inte- 
resting, and  as  they  are  now  within  the  reach 
of  most  Orchid  growers,  they  should  be  much 
more  extensively  grown. 

L.klio-Cattleya  Lady  Rothschild  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  of  the  group.  It  is  the  result  of  inter- 
crossing L.  Perrini  and  C.  Warscewiczi  (C.  gigas). 
The  sepals  are  almost  white,  having  a  slight  suf- 
fusion of  rose,  the  petals  darker  than  the  sepals, 
the  lip  rich  crimson-purple,  with  the  yellow  eye 
as  seen  in  the  pollen  parent.  The  side  lobes  are 
rose,  with  some  yellow  lines  towards  the  base. 
The  flowers  are  of  line  form  and  substance.  It 
was  raised  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons'  nur- 
series, where  I  recently  noted  it  coming  into 
flower. 

L.-C.  Decia  is  an  interesting  and  useful  hybrid, 
the  result  of  intercrossing  L.  Perrini  and  C. 
Dowiana  aurea.  It  has  the  intermediate  charac- 
ters of  these  species  both  in  habit  of  growth  and 
in  the  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rose, 
mottled  with  creamy  white,  the  ground  colour 
of  the  lip  rose,  suffused  with  crimson-purple  on 
the  front  lobe.  The  side  lobes  are  open,  the 
ground  colour  rose-purple,  thickly  covered  with 
numerous  longitudinal  yellow  lines. 

L.-U.  Statteriana  is  the  result  of  crossing  L. 
Perrini  and  C.  labiata  autumnalis.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct  and  beautifulof  theintermediate- 
sizedCattleyahybrids.  Thetwoparents  are  remark- 
ably blended  in  the  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  bright  rose,  of  fine  form  and  substance  ;  the 
front  lobe  of  the  lip  rich  velvety  crimson,  be- 
coming lighter  at  the  base,  and  through  the 
throat  it  has  several  light  yellowish  lines. 

L.-C.  Se.miramis  (L.  Perrini  x  C.  Gaskelliana) 
flowers  earlier  than  the  above-mentioned  hybrids, 
and  is  perhaps  the  finest  shaped  flower  of  the 
section,  but  is  not  so  beautifully  marked  on  the 
lip  as  some  of  the  others.  The  sepals  are  of  fine 
form  and  substance,  rich  rose-lilac,  the  front  lobe 
of  the  lip  crimson-purple,  the  side  lobes  rose  with 
some  yellow  at  the  base.  It  has  the  intermediate 
characteristics  both  in  the  habit  of  growth  and  in 
the  flowers.  Stelis. 

L.-ELIA  ACUMINATA. 

A  GOOD  form  of  this  species  is  well  worth  grow- 
ing, as  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other  Mexi- 
can species.  The  flowers  are  variable  in  colour 
and  several  varieties  are  known,  but  that 
usually  considered  the  typical  form  has  very 
pale  rosy  blossoms,  produced  on  semi-erect 
spikes  about  half  a  dozen  on  each.  The  lip  is 
stained  with  yellow,  and  has  a  deep  maroon 
blotch  in  front  of  the  column.  Being  of  dwarf 
habit  the  plants  do  not  care  for  a  large  recep- 
tacle or  a  close,  hea\'y  body  of  compost,  and 
rafts  suit  them  as  well  as  anything.  Baskets 
almost  filled  with  crocks  and  surfaced  only  with 
peat  and  Moss  are  also  suitable,  and  I  have 
seen  it  doing  well  on  blocks  of  rough  Apple 
or  Pear  wood,  the  bark  being  left  on.  The 
only  fault  of  the  latter  plan  is  that  insects  of 
various  kinds  find  in  the  bark  congenial 
quarters,  otherwise  the  natural  roughness  suits 


the  roots  well.  In  placing  the  plants  on  these 
blocks,  a  little  Moss  may  be  put  round  the  base 
of  the  bulbs  with  advantage,  as  it  serves  to 
keep  a  little  moisture  about  them,  but  when 
they  are  well  established  the  bark  alone  is 
sufficient  to  keep  them  right  if  frequently 
dipped.  They  like,  in  fact,  to  be  dry  for  an 
hour  or  two  almost  daily,  and  afterwards  to  be 
thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture,  the  water 
being  used  in  a  tepid  state.  All  through 
the  growing  season  the  roots  may  be  very 
freely  watered,  daily  attention  being  needed 
if  the  latter  plan  is  followed,  as,  owing  to  the 
free  supplies  of  air,  they  dry  rapidly.  Besides 
this,  the  sun  may  be  allowed  to  shine  almost 
directly  upon  the  plants,  the  leaves  being  of 
that  leathery,  hard  texture  that  will  stand 
plenty  of  light.  Only  in  the  height  of  summer 
weather  is  shading  necessary,  and  this  only  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  This  is,  of  course,  when 
the  Lselias  themselves  are  considered  ;  when 
other  plants  are  grown  in  the  same  house  their 
wants  have  also  to  be  studied.  During  winter 
much  less,  of  course,  is  needed,  and  as  long  as 
the  pseudo-bulbs  keep  plump  no  harm  will 
come  to  the  plants.  The  temperature  in  winter 
will  not  need  to  be  high,  a  night  temperature 
of  55^  being  ample,  and  a  few  degrees  less  will 
suffice  in  cold  weather.  In  summer  the  sun 
will  naturally  raise  it  rather  high,  and  this  will 
do  no  harm  provided  free  ventilation  is  allowed. 
Overhead  watering  is  not  required,  and  if  in 
the  least  overdone,  the  water  is  apt  to  gather 
at  the  centre  of  growth,  this  often  leading  to 
damping  of  the  spikes  in  autumn.  The  plant 
is  somewhat  widely  distributed  over  Guatemala 
and  Mexico,  but  not  so  frequently  imported  as 
the  other  Mexican  kinds,  so  probably  it  is 
scarce  there.  It  was  first  flowered  lay  Mr. 
Barker,  of  Birmingham,  about  1841,  when  it 
was  described  by  Dr.  Lindley.  H. 


Odontoglossum    Cervantesi    membrana- 

ceum. — Though  no  larger  in  growth  than  the  type, 
this  variety  produces  much  finer  flowers  and  is 
certainly  more  dilBcult  to  grow.  In  a  small  im- 
portation from  Guatemala  a  few  years  since  I 
flowered  one  or  two  plants  of  this  variety,  but 
have  never  been  able  to  do  much  with  them, 
though  the  type  form  thrives  in  the  same  house 
and  under  the  same  conditions.  Whether  the 
fact  of  its  usually  occurring  further  south  has 
anything  to  do  with  it  or  not,  I  cannot  say, 
but  it  does  no  better  with  increased  warmth. 
These  small -growing  kinds  are  very  easily 
checked  by  mistakes  in  ventilation  or  by  sudden 
changes  in  temperature,  and  the  best  way  to 
grow  them  is  suspended  in  small  pans  or  baskets 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  roof  glass.  Here  they 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  air  currents  and  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  exposed  to  direct  draughts,  while 
the  light  plays  freely  about  them  during  dull 
wintry  weather.  The  roots  should  be  kept  moist 
all  the  year  round,  any  drying  off'  being  followed 
by  shrivelled  bulbs  and  weak  growths. — H.  R. 

Oncidium  cheiropliorum. — It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  a  prettier  or  more  useful  cool  house 
Oncidium  than  this.  The  plants  can  be  bought 
at  a  fairly  cheap  rate  ;  tiiey  are  easily  grown  and 
flower  most  abundantly.  In  habit  the  species  is 
dwarf,  the  pseudo  -  bulbs  only  about  an  inch 
high,  the  whole  plant  with  flower-spikes  seldom 
exceeding  a  foot.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a 
clear  bright  yellow,  always  a  favourite  tint  for 
winter  decorations.  O.  cheirophorum  should  be 
planted  in  small  pans  or  pots  in  a  compost  of 
about  equal  parts  of  peat  and  Sphagnum  JMoss 
over  good  drainage,  and  this  may  be  raised  on  a 
slight  cone  and  carefully  and  neatlj'  clipped  off. 
It  does  well  in  a  house  devoted  to  such  plants  as 
Odontoglossum  grande  or  O.  citrosmum,  but  if  no 
such  an  one  is  at  command,  it  does  very  well  with 
quite  the  coolest  section.  It  is  an  admirable 
little  species  for  finishing  ofi'  the  front  of  a  group 


of  flowering  Orchids,  being  dwarf,  light  and  ele- 
gant. It  makes  better  and  larger  specimens  if 
several  plants  are  massed  together  in  a  pot  or  pan, 
though  here  care  is  especially  necessary  in  water- 
ing during  the  winter.  Keep  it  at  the  warmest 
and  lightest  end  of  the  house  to  consolidate  the 
little  bulbs  and  keep  the  water  supply  going  until 
these  are  quite  made  up. 

Cattleya  Holfordi. — Excepting  in  name,  this 
differs  little,  if  any,  from  the  old  and  little-known 
C.  luteoUi,  and  the  flowers  to  hand  from  "  C.  C." 
are  those  of  an  entirely  different  species — C.  velu- 
tina.  The  largest  flowers  of  Holfordi  are  not 
more  than  2  inches  across,  bright  yellow  on  all 
the  segments,  the  lip  having  a  margin  of  white 
and  radiating  lines  of  crimson-purple  to  the  side 
lobes.  In  habit  it  is  perhaps  the  dwarfest  of  the 
true  Cattleyas,  seldom  exceeding  G  inches  in 
height,  and  the  short  flower-spikes  usually  carry 
about  three  or  four  blooms.  Such  a  plant  will 
naturally  require  treatment  somewhat  different 
from  that  given  to  those  stronger-growing  kinds, 
such  as  the  labiata  group,  and  though  coming 
from  the  same  regions,  will  not  stand  the  same 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  or  so  much  sunlight. 
I  have  been  most  successful  with  it  in  a  house 
where  Pescatoreas  and  Warscewiczellas  flourish, 
that  is  in  a  slightly  higher  and  moister  tempera- 
ture than  the  Cattleya  house  proper  and  with  con- 
siderably more  shade.  Here  it  rests  but  little, 
and  often  makes  a  couple  of  sets  of  growth  in  one 
season,  flowering  most  regularly  upon  the  stems 
made  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
The  plants  may  be  grown  in  equal  parts  of  peat 
fibre  and  Moss  in  suspended  pans,  the  limited 
size  of  these  receptacles  suiting  the  roots  well. 
The  plants  also  do  well  in  baskets,  but  if  these 
are  used  they  should  be  wide  rather  than  deep 
and  thoroughly  drained.  C.  luteola  (Holfordi) 
comes  from  the  upper  regions  drained  by  the 
Amazon,  and  appears  to  have  been  first  grown  in 
this  country  in  the  York  nurseries,  where  it 
flowered  about  1853. — H. 


Flower  Garden. 


PRIMULA   CAPITATA   OUTDOORS. 

There  are  more  than  forty  species  of  Hima- 
layan Primrose  described  in  "'British  Herbaria," 
but  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  them 
are  truly  hardy  and  capable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves  in  the  open  air  through  English 
winters  and  summers.  A  few  others  are  grown 
in  an  intermittent  sort  of  way  with  the  help  of 
a  greenhouse  or  frame,  but  the  larger  portion 
seem  unwilling  to  adapt  themselves  to  any  con- 
ditions yet  tried  in  cultivation,  even  if  worth 
the  trouble  of  cultivating.  In  mentioning  P. 
capitata  (Hooker)  I  speak  entirely  from  my  own 
experience,  having  had  it  annually  flowering 
in  large  quantities  in  my  garden  in  Cheshire  for 
about  twenty  years.  Still,  I  have  always  found 
it  troublesome  and  wayward,  and  it  is  not  truly 
hardy.  It  is  found  wild  on  the  Himalayas  of 
Sikkim  at  elevations  of  about  15,000  feet,  and 
I  have  once  or  twice  raised  it  from  seed  col- 
lected wild,  and  distributed  either  from  Kew 
or  from  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens ;  but 
nearly  all  my  raisings  have  been  from  seed 
collected  in  my  own  garden.  Though  it  seems 
perennial  by  nature,  its  habit  with  me  is 
biennial,  that  is  to  say,  it  flowers  the  second 
year  and  ntver  survives  a  winter  after  flower- 
ing. Its  life  history  at  Edge  is  as  follows  : 
Seed  is  sown  under  glass  as  soon  as  ripe — about 
the  beginning  of  September.  It  comes  up 
abundantly  and  is  kept  growing  on  in  a  cool 
frame,  just  free  from  frost,  all  winter.  At  the 
end  of  winter  it  is  jjricked  ott'  into  wooden 
trays  4  inches  deeji,  perhaps  fifty  in  each  tray, 
and  kept  growing  in  the  cold  frame  till  May, 
when  the  whole  tray  is  turned  out  and  planted 
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where  it  is  to  flower,  without  disturbing  the  soil,  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,"  vol.  iii.,  I 
Tlio  soil  is  tine  sandy  loam  and  the  situation  p.  241.  It  is  referred  to  by  the  {jardonirif,'  press 
sheltered,  raised  beds,  sloping  either  to  the  east  of  the  time  as  one  of  the  bedding  plants  of  the 
or  north,  but,  provided  plenty  of  water  is  given  '  future,  and  one  which  no  one  would  consider  un- 
satisfactory. Looking  at  it  from 
the  experience  of  the  fifty  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  its  in- 
troduction, wc  are  amused  to 
read  the  confident  words  of  an 
eminent  horticultural  writer  of 
that  day  :  "  I  shall  pledge  my 
worJ,  however,  that  no  one  who 
will  buy  the  two  plants  that  I 
shall  name  today  will  ever  feel 
a  disappointment  respecting 
them."  The  "two  plants" 
were  Plumbago  Larpent:r  and 
Zauschneria  California.  As  a 
flowering  plant  in  the  gener- 
ality of  gardens,  Z.  californica 
is  a  decided  disappointment. 

In  cool  parts  of  these  islands 
it  rarely  flowers,   but  one   was 
rather    surprised     to      observe, 
from  a  recent  note  in  Thk  Gar- 
nEN,  that  a  Cornish  correspon- 
dent found    it  very   unsatisfac- 
tory   also.       One    would    have 
thought   that    this    Californian 
Fuchsia    would    have  found   a 
warm    enough    climate     in    so 
southern  a  latitude.     It  would 
be  rather  interesting  were  those 
who   succeed   in  flowering  this 
Zauschneria  regularly  to   com- 
nare  notes  with  those  who  count 
it  among  their  failures,  not  that 
it  is  easily  lost,  but  because  of 
its    objection     to    opening    its 
flowers  in  many  gardens.    I  can 
speak  of  it  with  painful  experi- 
ence,  as  for  ten   or  more  years 
I  have  been   hoping  against   hope  and   seeking 
in   the   most   likely   places   I   could    think  of   to 
persuade  my  plants  to  flower.     I  have  asked  and 
have  been  asked  many  questions  about  its  con- 
duct in  gardens,  and   grieve  to  say  that  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances  nothing  but  a  tale  of 
disappointment  has  been   to  tell.       Buds  appear 
giving  promise  of  flowers,  but  the  promises  prove 
illusory  and  the  buds  drop  off  ere  they  can  open. 
It   is  much   to  be  regretted  that  one  can  only 
speak  in  so  hopeless  a  strain  of  this  Zauschneria. 


The  answer  is  surely  a  sufficient  one.  The  plant 
is  regularly  offered  for  sale  ;  its  colour,  character, 
and  time  of  flower  are  all  attractive  to  read  of. 
One  can  only  hope  that  a  timely  warning  may  in- 
duce some  who  think  of  growing  this  plant  to 
leave  it  alone  and  content  themselves  with  some- 
thing M'hicli  will  aimiially  return  by  wealth  of 
flower  a  recompense  for  the  space  and  care  it 
recjuirea.  S.  Arnott. 

Carsttliorn,  by  Dumfries,  JV.iJ. 


Primula  capitata.    From  a  photograph  by  Mis. 
Edge  Hall,  Malpas,  Cheshire. 


Dod, 


through  summer,  aspect  matters  little.  The 
flowering  begins  towards  the  end  of  July  and 
continues  till  a  hard  frost  checks  further 
growth,  perhaps  late  in  October,  successive 
umbels  being  thrown  up  until,  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  a  good  plant  will  have  seven  or  eight 
umbels  in  various  stages  of  development.  A 
dry  summer  is  an  abomination  to  this  species, 
and  causes  many  of  the  stock  to  wither  up,  as 
no  watering  is  as  good  as  showery  weather  and 
damp  atmosphere  from  a  rainy  quarter.  The 
roots  are  remarkably  thin  and  frail,  and  a  very 
little  force,  even  a  high  wind,  breaks  away  the 
top  from  its  hold  in  the  ground.  No  attempt 
is  ever  made  by  P.  capitata  to  form  a  winter 
bud,  such  as  is  made  by  P.  denticulata,  P. 
rosea,  P.  farinosa,  and  P.  sikkimensis,  four  of  the 
most  easily  cultivated  Himalayan  kinds.  The 
leaves  of  this  in  many  cases  continue  green  and 
horizontal  to  the  end  of  winter,  but  sooner  or 
later  the  whole  tuft  breaks  away  from  the  roots 
before  any  spring  growth  commences.  Now 
and  then  I  notice  one  or  two  self-sown  seed- 
lings where  a  clump  has  been  grown  ;  these 
come  up  in  spring  or  summer  and  live  through 
winter  and  grow  on,  but  I  do  not  observe  that 
they  flower  any  earlier  than  those  sown  under 
glass  in  autumn.  C.  Wolley-Dod. 

Edije  Hall,  Mnlpas. 


CARNATION  COUNTESS  OF  PARIS. 

TiiK  stock  from  which  this  bed  of  Carnation 
originated  consisted  of  three  plants  of  Meta  and 
two  of  Countess  of  Paris.  They  were  weak 
layers,  planted  after  the  middle  of  November, 
18!t5.  During  the  early  part  of  August,  1890 
and  18!)7,  every  shoot  available  was  layered  into 
a  compost  of  burnt  refuse,  leaf-soil  and  plenty 
of  sand.  The  soil  is  a  poor  sandy  loam,  nearly 
all  sand.  It  received  a  light  dressing  of  numure 
and  burnt  refuse  and  a  slight  dusting  of  soot 
to  prevent  worms  disturbing  the  newly-planted 
layers.  In  18'.t7  the  layers  were  planted  on 
October  4,  and  had  no  dressing  or  stimulant  of 
any  kind.  They  received  a  heavy  watering  two 
or  three  times  while  the  buds  were  swelling. 
This  culture  is  practised  here  with  all  varie- 
ties of  border  Carnations.  All  are  planted  as 
early  as  possible  in  autumn.  They  are  never 
grown  on  the  same  ground  more  than  two 
years  together.  Probably  the  success  I  have 
Iiad  with  Carnations  may  be  attributed  to  early 
layering  and  firm  and  early  planting  on  fresh, 
sweet  ground.  They  receive  no  protection  of 
any  sort.  K.  C. 

Sow^ing  STveet  Peas  in  autumn. — It  is  crw 

upwards  of  forty  years  since  I  tiret  saw  Sweet  Peas  sowu 
in  autumn.  They  nearly  always  do  well,  and  commence 
flowering  from  the  middle  of  May.  At  pre.sent  I  have  a 
row  sown  in  the  open  quarter  just  coming  through  the 
ground.  The  one  protection  they  require  tbrt  ugh  the 
winter  is  the  soil  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  them .  Should 
birds  be  troublesome,  protect  with  Pea  gu&rds. — 
Richard  Niseet,  Market  Drayton. 

Tropseolum  Lobbianum.  —  I  have  seen 
nothing  prettier  this  summer  than  a  house 
covered  on  one  side  with  this  Tropaolum.  The 
plants  were  trained  on  a  trellis  fixed  to  the  house, 


Z.A.USCHNERIA  CALIFORXIGA. 

WiiiTiNK  in  The  Garden  some  time  ago  about 
Plumbago  Larpentse,  I  referred  to  the  exaggerated 
expectations  entertained  of  its  success  in  British 
gardens.  Of  a  plant  introduced  about  the  same 
time,  but  from  the  New  World  instead  of  from 
China,  one  has  occasion  to  remark  that  equally 
roseate  \  lews  were  held  of  its  future  value  in  the 
garden.  This  plant  is  Ziuschneria  californica, 
seeds  of  which  collected  by  Hartweg  near  Santa 
Cruz,  California,  were  introduced  into  this  country 
in  1847,  the  plant  being  spoken  of  in  the  "  Journal 


Carnation  Countess  of  Paris. 


Fmm  a  photograph  sent  by  Miss  Katherine  Corbett, 
Nantwich,  Cheshire. 


Its  Fuchsia  like  scarlet  flowers  would  be  a  gain  to  and  were  so  late  as  the  middle  of  November  a 
our  borders  and  rock  gardens  could  we  persuade  ,  mass  of  bloom,  which  forcibly  illustrates  the 
them  to  come  yearly  to  please  us.  It  may  be  .  abnormal  mildness  of  the  autumn,  for  in  a  general 
said  by  the  reader,  ■■iii  bono .'  If  we  cannot  tell  1  way  tender  things  are  in  this  part  of  Surrey  cut 
how  it  may  be  flowered,  why  speak  of  it  at  all '.'  j  off  by  the  middle  of  October,  and  not  infrequently 
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much  earlier.  There  is  something  very  attractive 
about  T.  Lobbianum,  the  deep  green  foliage, 
which  IS  by  no  means  coarse,  contrasting  finely 
with  the  glowing  tint  of  the  flowers.  When  this 
variety  is  used  in  the  open  air,  it  should  be  set  out 
in  tolerably  rich  ground,  as  it  does  not  go  away 
with  such  freedom  as  the  common  Nasturtium, 
and  in  poor  soil  is  apt  to  become  stunted.  For 
covering  a  trellis,  for  window  boxes  or  for  planting 
in  conservatories  this  Trop.-eolum  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  things  one  can  employ,  the  immunity 
which  it  enjoys  from  insect  pests  being  a  great 
point  in  its  favour. — J.  C.  B. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Selaginella  denticulata.— With  regard  to  the 
hardmess  of  this  I  have  had  a  long  experience, 
and  yet  in  every  case  of  a  special  planting  it  has 
failed  to  live  through  a  winter,  whereas  bits  that 
have  found  their  way  into  the  garden  or  garden 
walks   from   greenhouse  plants   that  were  being 
stood  outside  in  the  summer  have  often  grown  and 
lived  through  the  winter.     In  one  place  especially 
sheltered  from  N.  and  E.,  and  where  the  soil  was 
more  like  gravel,  I  have  always  been  able  to  find 
healthy  pieces.     In  speaking  of  a  plant   of  this 
kind  1  would  always  make  a  point  of  observation 
of  difference  between  specimens  that  seem  fresh 
and  green  in  March  and  those  that  may  remain 
healthy  and  make  new  and   vigorous  growth  in 
summer,  because  it  is  often  that  reputedly  hardy 
succulent  species  may  seem   promising  in  early 
spring  and  then  die  off  suddenly.     My  experience 
with  this  plant  has  been  both  ways  in  the  same 
season,  and  so  it  seems  to  me  that  other  conditions 
besides  those  of  the  weather  have  something  to  do 
with  the  hardy  culture,  and  because  I  have  always 
found  the  healthier  plants  in  spring  to  have  self- 
selected  positions,  those  invariably  in  the  garden 
walks  or  loose  plunging  material,  as  ashes,  sand, 
or  burnt  clay.   I  think  the  crucial  point  of  culture 
may  be  sought  in  the  rooting  medium.     I  am  not 
confounding  S.    helvetica,    another   and   perhaps 
more  hardy  species,  with  S.  denticulata,  though 
I  believe  when  both  are  grown  out  of  doors  they 
more  nearly  resemble  each  other  than  when  com- 
pared, as  they  more  often  may  be,  the  former 
from  the  open  and  the  latter  from  a  greenhouse, 
and  it  is  precisely  because  of  the  improved  and 
pretty  habit  of  S.  denticulata  when  grown  out  of 
doors   that   it  may  be  worth   establishing  as  a 
hardy  plant.     To  start  it  perhaps  there  can  be  no 
better    way    than    to    stand    in     garden    walks 
old   fruiting   plants   of   it   from    the    greenhouse 
in   early   summer.     The  spores    soon   germinate 
and  dot  the  surface  with  green  quite  as  freely  as 
Marchantia  ;  at  least,  it  is  so  here.     Marchantia 
with  me  is  a  pest,  while  in  many  gardens  it  can- 
not be  induced  to  grow.     May  not  these  unknown 
conditions  have  some  influence  on  Selaginellas  '! 

Primula  capitata. — By  this  I  mean  the  true 
P.  capitata,  and  not  the  variety  of  denticulata 
sometimes  so-called.  This  is  almost  the  only 
thing  here  that  can  be  said  to  yet  have  fresh 
flowers,  so  that  for  a  species  which  blooms  so 
long  it  claims  a  more  than  passing  note. 

Colchicums  not  flowering.  —  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  generally  known  why  these  fail  to 
flower  abundantly.  I  say  abundantly,  because  I 
take  it  that  all  the  Colchicums  are  free  bloomers, 
and  yet  like  nearly  everything  else  their  habit 
needs  to  be  qualified,  especially  when  in  a  garden 
of  deep  rich  soil.  Perhaps  the  deeper  and  richer 
the  soil  the  fewer  the  seasons  of  plenteous  flowers 
in  succession.  It  happens  in  this  way  :  Every 
year  the  corms  or  tubers  make  a  bound  deeper,  so 
to  speak,  until  they  get  so  far  from  the  surface  as 
to  get  less  vigorous.  This  can  be  proved  by  any- 
one who  has  old  clumps.  If  dug  up  they  will  be 
found  at  a  far  greater  depth  than  ever  they 
were  set  or  anyone  imagining  they  ought  to  be  set, 
and  the  bulbs  much  deteriorated  in  size.  My 
practice  is  to  lift  every  third  year  any  kinds  I 
consider  worth  the  trouble,  and  the  eifect  the 
first  year  is  most  remarkable  ;  not,  of  course,  in 
getting  more  flowers  the  first  year,  as  that  could 


not  be,  but  in  the  extra  size  that  the  tubers  attain 
from  being  brought  up  to,  say,  within  2  inches  or 
3  inches  of  the  surface  in  fresh  soil.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  flowers  are  as  abundant  as  the  most 
sanguine  could  ever  expect.  AH  this  is  not 
prophecy,  but  the  simple  results  of  many  years' 
practice. 

Two  handsome  fruiting  creepers  of  a  dwarf 
habit,  and  in  the  last  month  of  the  year  to  be 
seen  in  the  rock  garden  to  advantage,  are  Vac- 
cinium  Vitis  Ida-a  majus  and  Gaultheria  procum- 
bens.  In  both  cases  the  evergreen  foliage  with 
the  blended  warm  tints  of  brown  and  red  may  be 
reckoned  upon  to  produce  a  good  winter  aspect 
for  rock  gardens.  J.  Wood. 

Woodrille,  Kirhdall. 


of  early  flowering  bulbs  protecting  the  foliage 
and  buds  to  partially  anticipate  the  opening  of 
the  flowers.  E.  Burrell. 


Chrysanthemums. 


WINTER  MULCHING  OF  PERENNIALS. 

Although   all   those   inmates   of   our   gardens 
known  as  hardy  plants  <3r  perennials  will  come 
safely  through   the  majority  of  winters,  there 
are  e.xceptional  seasons  when  some  of  them  will 
either  be  killed  outright  or  so  mutilated  that 
they  do  little  good  the  following  year,  and  so  it 
is  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  if  there  is  a 
suspicion  as  to  the  hardiness,  to  place  a  good 
thick  mulching  about  the  crowns  not  later  than 
the  fir.st  week  in  December.     I  was  never,  for 
instance,  in  the  habit  of  giving  any  protection 
to  outdoor  Fuchsias,  but,  having  lost  many  in 
the  very  severe  season  some  four  or  five  years 
ago,    have   always   practised    it   since.     Where 
stools  of  these  have  remained  in  the  same  situa- 
tion for  several  year.s  and  the  central  parts  are 
gone,    or    there    is     a     tendency    to     weakly 
growth,  they    should  be  lifted  at  the  present 
time  and  the  strongest  bits  replanted,  placing 
the   mulching  about   them  as  soon   as   this   is 
ett'ected.     I  have  always  mulched  my  clumps  of 
Gypsophila,     and    so    am    unable     to    say    if 
this  is   perfectly   hardy   or  no.      One    or    two 
bits     that    escaped    notice     perished     in     the 
winter    that    proved    fatal    to    the    Fuchsias. 
Where  Montbretias  have  been  late  lifted  and 
replanted,  I  should  not  advise  present  mulch- 
ing, as  a  spell  of  cold  keeps  the  young  growth 
in  check  whilst  yet  under  the  ground,  but  when 
this   makes   its   appearance   in   the    early  year 
after  a  spell  of  warmer  weather  and  cold  again 
follows,    a   mulch   is    very   beneficial    it    early 
flowering   is   required.     Once   planted    in   any 
particular  spot,    the   annual    reappearance    of 
Nicotiana  attiuis  can  be  guaranteed  by  the  aid 
of   a   thick   winter   covering.     I   find,    on    the 
other  hand,  it  is  always  destroyed  if  frost  pene- 
trates to  tile  fleshy  roots.     The  desirability  of 
annual  lifting  or  non-lifting  of  the  varieties  of 
perennial    Lobelia   has   often   been    discussed, 
and   from   the  various   notes  it  would   appear 
that   it   is   more   a   question  of   situation   and 
atmospheric  influence  than  danger  from  frost. 
I  have  never  lifted  except  when  the  stock  had 
to  be  increased  ;  this  has  always  been  replanted 
in    autumn  and  a  thick  winter    mulching  in- 
variably applied.     So  far  as  those  popular  in- 
mates of  the  garden.   Carnations   and    Tufted 
Pansies,    are    concerned,     there     is     not     the 
slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  a  winter  cover- 
ing of  the  ground  is  necessary  as  a  protective 
agency.     It  is,  however,  necessary,  if  not  abso- 
lutely essential,  in  securing  good  results  on  all 
light  soils,  as  the  rains  of  winter  are  thereby 
retained,  and  the  additional  moisture  with  the 
.slight  stimulant    afforded    by   the   manure    is 
highly   beneficial.     Other  forms    of    mulching 
that  often  have  to  be  considered  if  the  stock  of 
perennials   is   large   and    varied    are   a   liberal 
covering   of    rat'.ier    rough    ashes    about    and 
around  the  young  growths  of  plants   for  which 
slugs  have  a  decided  partiality,  and  in  the  case 


NEW    JAPANESE    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

As  usual  the  number  of  novelties  this  year  is 
enormous,  and  the  difficulty  of  selection  must 
be  exceedingly  great  to  those  growers  who  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  visiting  personally  the 
various  floral  meetings  and  the  trade  displays. 
After  having  paid  visits  to  a  great  many  places, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
exhibition  novelties  for  next  year  will  be  found 
in  the  following  selection,  viz.  : — 

Miss  Mary  Underii.w. — This  ought  to  become 
a  favourite,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Japanese 
incurved  type  that  has  been  raised  in  the  colonies. 
The  florets  are  of  medium  width,  grooved,  and  of 
good  substance.  The  colour  is  a  rich,  clear  shade 
of  pure  yellow. 

~  Carter,    Japanese,    has    long 

very    closely    arranged.      The 
delicate  shade  of  clear,  deep 


Mrs.    Ernest 
drooping    florets, 
colour  is  a  very 
primrose-yellow. 

Lord  Cromer,  Japanese,  has  long,  medium- 
sized  recurving  florets,  blooms  large  ;  colour  rich 
velvety  reddish  crimson,  very  dazzling  in  tone, 
reverse  golden. 

Mrs.  W.  Mease  is  the  finest  of  the  Carnot 
family ;  a  lovely  pale  shade  of  primrose  or  sulphur- 
yellow. 

Mrs.  White  Popham. — Very  large  incurved 
Japanese,  with  broad,  grooved,  pointed  florets  ; 
colour  pale  purple-mauve. 

Lady  Phillifs. — A  bold  incurving  Japanese, 
big  and  solid  in  build,  very  broad  florets  ;  colour 
pale  m.auve,  reverse  silvery  pink. 

President  Bevan. — .lapanese  incurved,  a  fine 
closely  built  flower,  with  sharp-pointed  florets, 
deeply  grooved  ;  deep  yellow,  shaded  bronze. 

M.me.  Couvat  de  Teurail. — Japanese;  the 
florets  are  long,  twisted  somewhat  after  the 
(iood  Gracious  type;  colour  white,  tinted  in  the 
centre. 

Le  Grand  Dr.acon. — Japanese  ;  large  blooms, 
with  long  drooping  florets  of  medium  width  ; 
colour  rich  deep  golden  yellow. 

Miss  Nellie  Pockett. — Japanese  of  colonial 
origin,  with  very  narrow  grooved  florets,  incurv- 
ing and  pointed  at  the  tips  ;  a  closely  built 
flower  ;  colour  pure  glistening  white. 

Ciiatswortii.  —  A  .Japanese  from  the  same 
source  as  the  preceding.  It  has  long,  narrow, 
drooping  florets  forming  a  very  deep  flower ; 
colour  white,  streaked  with  pinkish  purple. 

PuRi'LE  Emperor. — A  very  fine  deep  type  of 
Japanese,  but  not  over  large  ;  the  florets  are  of 
medium  width  and  grooved.  The  colour  is  a 
velvety  shade  of  plum-coloured  amaranth  with  a 
reverse  of  silver.     Also  a  colonial. 

Mr.  T.  C.iRRi.viiTON. — A  worthy  companion  to 
such  flowers  as  Pride  of  Madford  and  Australie, 
to  both  of  which  it  bear.-~  a  family  likeness.  It  is 
a  massive  .Japanese  incurved,  with  long  florets  of 
medium  width,  grooved  and  pointed  at  the  tips  ; 
colour  deep  bright  purple,  reverse  silvery  pink. 
Another  colonial. 

Jane  Molyneux. — A  large  Japanese  with  very 
long  florets ;  a  flower  of  great  depth  ;  colour 
creamy  white. 

Sir  Herbert  Kitchener. — Another  gigantic 
Japanese  with  florets  of  medium  width,  long  and 
drooping  :  colour  rich  shade  of  golden  chestnut, 
reverse  golden. 

Miss  Mary  Lesciielles. — A  very  pure  white 
sport  from  Reined'Angleterre,  which  it  resembles 
in  every  respect  save  the  colour. 

Emily  Towers. — Japanese,  with  medium-sized 
florets,  incurving  in  the  centre  ;  colour  rosy  lilac- 
mauve,  reverse  silvery  pink. 

R.  Hoofer  Pearson. — A  Japanese  of  colossal 
dimensions,  with    rather  broad  florets,   curly   at 
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the  tips  ;  colour  very  rich  shade  of  golden  yellow, 
with  piler  reverse. 

Miis.  Ci>MUK. — .Japanese;  florets  long  and 
drooping,  blooms  large,  very  fall  and  double  ; 
colour  cioop  rosy  mauve. 

C.  Harman-Paynk. 


AUSTRA.LIAN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

It  is  now  some  few  years  ago  since  I  first  drew 
attention  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardkn'  to  the 
progress  that  was  being  made  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  in  the  raising  of  new  seedling  <  'liry- 
aanthemums  there.  It  was  also  only  natural  to 
suppose  that  these  novelties  would  in  <lue  course 
be  imported  into  England,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  record  that  during  the  present  season  large 
numbers  of  them  have  been  seen  in  very  good 
condition  at  most  of  our  trade  displays. 

The  following  list  is  compiled  from  notes  made 
from  those  blooms  that  have  been  seen  in  the 
best  condition,  and  the  record  is,  I  think,  a  valu- 
able and  interesting  testimony  to  the  skill  of  our 
colonial  colleagues : — 

WoNiiERFi'L. — A  Japanese  incurved  of  the  Wheeler 
type,  witli  broad  florets ;  colour  velvety  purple-crimson 
with  str.iw  reverse. 

J.  BiLiENcuPE,  if  not  actually  of  Australian 
origin,  is,  at  any  rate  named  after  an  Australian 
grower.  It  is  a  purple  -  amaranth  Japmese,  with 
silvery  reverse. 

JIhs.  Bissett. — A  Japanese,  the  florets  slightly 
incurving;  colour  white,  slightly  tinted. 

(i.  Kerslake,  jun.  has  very  long  fiorpts.  It  is  a 
Jaiianese,  the  colour  white. 

Miss  Yeka  May  Fraseis. — A  Japanese  incurved, 
witli  broad  grooved  florets  ;  colour  a  very  fine  shade  of 
worm  terra-cotta,  reverse  £folden. 

Master  H.  Tucker. — Japanese;  colour  deep  vel- 
vety bright  crimson,  reverse  golden. 

()CE.\NA. — A  well-known  yellow. 

Miss  Nellie  Pockett. — Yery  pretty  Japanese 
with  very  narrow  incurving  florets,  grooved  and 
pointed  at  the  tips  ;  colour  pure  glistening  white. 

John  I'ockktt  — A  deeply  built  Japanese  incurved, 
with  rather  broad  florets  of  a  very  rich  shade  of  deep 
golden  bronze  or  chestnut,  reverse  gold. 

Pride  of  Madeord  is  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
scription. 

Australie. — The  same  remarks  apply  to  this  one. 

Priiie  of  Stokell. — A  sport  from  Pride  of  Mad- 
ford,  in  colour  a  deep  velvety  crimsoa  with  golden 
reverse. 

Mabel  Kerslake  is  probably  a  synonym  of  the 
preceding,  being  a  crinison  sport  from  Pride  of  Mad- 
ford. 

AfsTRALiAN  Belle. — A  Japanese,  with  very  long 
tubular  florets  ;  colour  deep  rosy  pink. 

Mrs.  C.  BoWX. — A  Japanese  of  good  size;  coloar 
white. 

Ptrple  Emperor. — A  very  finely  formed,  deep, 
compact  flower  of  the  Japanese  type,  florets  medium 
sized  and  grooved.  The  colour  is  a  heautiful  velvety 
shade  of  plum-coloured  purple,  reverse  silvery. 

Chatsworth. — A  Japanese,  with  very  long,  nar- 
row drooping  florets  forming  a  deeply  built  Hower  ; 
colour  white,  streaked  pinkish  purple. 

Mr.  T.  Carrixgtox. — A  worthy  companion  to 
-Vustralie  and  Pride  of  Madford-  It  is  a  Japanese  in- 
curved with  long,  medium-sized  florets,  grooved  and 
pointed  ;  colour  deep  bright  purple,  reverse  silvery 
pink. 

The  Convention. — Japanese  incurved  with  long 
pointed  florets ;  a  globular  flower ;  colour  deep  golden 
terra-cotta  lined  with  bronze  inside. 

Mrs.  G.  a.  Haines. — A  Japanese,  with  rather 
small,  broad  incurving  florets ;  colour  golden  bronze, 
reverse  gold. 

Mrs,  J.  T.  TiRBs. — A  whit^  spoit  from  Lilian  B. 
Bird,  raised  in  New  Zealand. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Higqixs. — A  very  large  Japanese, 
medium-sized  florets ;  colour  very  delicate  creamy 
white. 

Miss  Mary  UxnERIIAV. — One  of  the  hest  Japanese 
incurved,  florets  medium-sized,  grooved  and  incurving  ; 
colour  a  rich  shade  of  yellow. 

Euterpe. —  A  short-petalled  Japinese,  the  florets 
pointed,  grooved  and  rather  broad  ;  rosy  miuve  with 
a  reverse  of  silvery  pink. 

Mrs.  H.  Briscoe. — A  Japanese  of  large  size  with 
very  long  florets ;  colour  bright  rosy  mauve,  silvery 
reverse. 

Beauty  of  Adelaide. — A  Japanese  with  great 
length  of  floret ;  colour  dull  rosy  pink. 


.Mrs.  Ernest  Carter. — A  Japanese  of  fine  form, 
long,  closely- arranged  drooping  florets  ;  colour  a 
pretty,  pure  shade  of  deep  primrose. 

A    (iltOWER. 


I'UKPLE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Purple  Chrysanthemums  have  been  much  im- 
proved of  late  years,  and  many  of  the  old  unde- 
cided shades  have  long  since  been  pushed  aside 
for  the  higher  and  brighter  tones  that  have  been 
introduced.  As  crimsons  have  almost  always  a 
goklen  reverse,  so  the  purples  and  amaranth- 
coloured  varieties  have  usually  a  silver  reverse— a 
contrast  that  is  at  once  effective  and  pleasing. 
Some  of  the  best  of  these  are  not  over  large,  and 
therefore  are  likely  to  be  passed  over  by  the  exhi- 
bitor. To  anyone,  however,  who  desires  some- 
thing striking  and  useful  in  the  various  shades  of 
purple  and  amaranth  there  is  a  very  good  selec- 
tion, and  among  recent  novelties  m.ay  be  men- 
tioned Mme.  Robert  de  Massy,  a  very  tine  shaped 
Japanese  that  bids  fair  to  become  a  fa\ourite. 
Congrts  de  Bourges  is  another.  Souvenir  de 
Mme.  r.  Rosette  and  Werther  are  also  good. 
Douil  de  Jules  Ferry,  although  a  very  telling 
colour,  seems  to  have  passed  away  already,  al- 
though only  of  comparatively  recent  introduction. 
Reine  d'Angleterre  is  paler  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  not  one  of  the  best.  Mme.  Marius 
Ricoud  is  wonderfully  bright,  and  is  a  pinkish 
kind  of  purple  when  well  coloured,  as  it  often  is. 
All  the  above  are  seedlings  of  JI.  Ernst  Calvat's 
raising. 

Some  of  the  Australian  novelties  are  of  rather 
dull  shades,  Mr.  T.  Carrington  and  Australie  for 
instance,  but  they  are  very  large.  Pride  of  Mad- 
ford  is  brighter  and  richer,  and  also  has  the  merit 
of  size.  Purple  Emperor  is  grand  in  its  deep 
rich  velvety  shade,  and  has  only  to  be  seen  to  be 
admired.  This  is  also  an  AustraUan  novelty. 
Mrs.  White-Popham  belongs  to  the  paler  type. 
It  is  very  large  and  likely  to  be  of  service  as  an 
exhibition  flower.  The  Barrington  is  an  Ameri- 
can novelty  of  the  incurved  type,  but  the 
florets  are  rather  too  flat  to  make  it  a  really 
pretty  flower.  .1.  Bidenoope  is  fairly  well  known. 
There  are  many  others  in  the  paler  tones  of  lilac- 
mauve  and  pinkish  lilac,  but  these,  unless  very 
bright  and  clear,  are  apt  to  become  somewhat 
washed  out  and  lose  much  of  their  effectiveness. 

C.  H.  P. 

Highly-  coloured   Chrysanthemums.  — The 

note  by  "A.  D."  (p.  4'i3)  having  reference  to  the 
richly  coloured  Lord  Cromer  recently  certificated 
is  to  the  point.  There  is,  indeed,  a  lack  of  such 
shades  as  the  one  named  can  boast  of.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  more  hope  of  getting  good 
things  even  of  this  hue  now,  as  witness  the  recent 
novelty,  John  Pockett,  which  "A.  D."  appears 
to  have  overlooked.  This  is  also  a  very  fine 
flower  and  good  in  form,  scarcely  up  to  the  stan- 
dard of  Lord  Cromer,  and  some  way  behind  it  in 
point  of  colour.  The  colour  in  the  last-named 
could  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  and  anything 
that  will  surpass  Lord  Cromer  in  this  respect  will 
be  indeed  rich. 

Chrysanthemum  Mile.  Lacroix.  —This,  to 
my  mind,  is  one  of  the  best  for  cutting ;  the  pearly 
whiteness  and  the  whorl  of  the  petals  make  it 
distinct  from  all  others.  As  a  decorative  variety 
it  stands  unequalled,  there  being  a  freedom  in  its 
branching  growth,  ample,  though  not  exuberant, 
foliage,  and  a  stalk  of  sufficient  length  to  suit  all 
purposes.  Excessive  disbudding  of  the  side 
shoots  and  flower-buds,  to  my  mind,  spoils  it  as  a 
decorative  or  vase  flower  ;  with  a  central  and 
three  or  four  side  buds  it  presents  a  much  more 
graceful  aspect  than  occurs  under  severe  disbud- 
ding. It  has  long  since  passed  out  from  the  posi- 
tion it  once  held  among  show  flowers,  but  I  think 
it  will  still  continue  to  be  largely  grown  for  cutting. 
While  this  has  been  so  good  this  year.  Lady  Sel- 
borne,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  in  my  case 
distinctly  inferior  to  what  it  has  been  in  other 
years,  and   the  superiority  of  Mile.  Lacroix  is  so 


marked,  that  I  have  almost  decided  to  difjcard 
Lady  Selborno  and  increase  the  numbers  of  the 
other.  I  should  not  do  this  but  for  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  time  of  flower- 
ing, and  the  greater  substance  of  the  one  over 
that  of  the  other  makes  it  possible  for  the  season 
of  one  to  extend  over  the  time  of  both.  This  is 
the  decision  arrived  at  in  my  case. — W.  S. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  THE  BORDER. 

The  present  season  has  been  favourable  for  out- 
door Chrysanthemums  and  they  have  lasted  well. 
.Many  of  the  varieties  noted  are  free-flowering 
.lapanese,  bright  in  colour,  effective  in  the  open 
ground,  and  useful  for  cutting.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  some  of  the  London  hospitals  are  not 
so  well  "supplied  by  visitors  with  flowers  as  they 
are  in  the  summer,  and  I  know  of  nothing  that 
gives  so  much  pleasure  as  a  few  bunches  of  Chry- 
santhemums, which  keep  for  a  long  time  and  do 
not  need  renewing  so  frequently  as  is  the  case 
with  some  other  flowers. 

Martix.mas  is  a  very  free-flowering,  small-sized 
Japanese,  with  short,  flat  florets  ;  colour  pale  Ulac- 
mauve. 

Mme.  Gajac,  a  Japanese  with  long  florets  of 
medium  width,  has  a  starry  shaped  flower,  somewhat 
loose  in  build  ;  also  pale  lilac-mauve  in  colour.     In 

.M.  Le\E(iue  fils.  Japanese,  with  long,  narrow 
velvety  chestnut-crimson  florets,  the  blooms  are  rather 
large  and  reverse  gold. 

M.ME.  Aug.  Noxix,  a  Japanese  of  medium  size, 
very  free,  has  flat  fljrets.  The  colour  is  pale  lilac- 
mauve,  centre  tipped  yellow. 

Nellie  Brown.— A  pretty  httle  Japanese  with 
broad,  flat  flore's.  golden  bronze  with  golden  reverse. 

Mvtchktt  White- — A  Japanese  of  medium  size, 
with  long  narrow  florets,  twisted  at  the  tips  ;  colour 
white. 

Mlle.  Melaxie  Fabre.— a  Japanese;  very  full 
and  double,  florets  narrow  ;  colour  pinkish  mauve. 

M.  DuFossE.— Also  a  Japanese,  with  rather  stiff 
flat  florets,  bronzy  red,  reverse  golden. 

Crim.^on  Prime.  —  A  large  and  most  effective 
Japanese  with  rather  broad,  flat  florets  ;  colour  deep 
velvety  crimson,  golden  reverse. 

Triomphe  he  Lyon.  —  Another  most  effective 
Japanese  sort ;  colour  bright  rosy  mauve,  with  golden 
tips  and  centre. 

Gladys  Rolt.— A  pretty  little  Japanese,  having 
tubular  florets,  very  narrow  and  opening  at  the  tips  ; 
white. 

Mme.  de  Sabatier.— .Iapane?e,  with  long,  narrow 
pointed  florets  ;  colour  bright  velvety  crimson,  reverse 

gold.  ,    ^ 

Mytchett  Beauty. — A  very  full  and  double  Japan- 
ese, free,  deep  golden  orange-yellow. 

Roi  DEs  Precoces. — A  pretty  and  effective  Japan- 
ese with  rather  slender  florets,  deep  bright  reddish 
crimson. 

Mlle.  Eulalie  Morel.  —  Japanese  ;  golden 
salmon. 

Ivv  Stark. — A  delicate  little  Japanese  with  narrow 
florets;  colour  golden  bronze. 

M.  Dupui.-i. — A  Japanese  with  flat  florets  of  a  deh- 
cate  shade  of  deep  golden  bronze. 

Amhroise  Tiioma;-.— Japanese  ;  a  tine  crimson. 

P.  H.  C. 


NATURALLY-GROWN  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 
Everyone,  I  think,  must  admit  the  truth  of 
"A.  I)."s"  statement  that  naturally-grown  Chry- 
santhemums are  less  liable  to  disease  than  those 
produced  by  more  artificial  means  and  having 
large,  flabby  foliage,  the  result  of  much  feeding 
with  artificial  manures.  For  many  years  I  grew 
a  number  of  plants  for  conservatory  decoration 
.and  cut  flowers,  limiting  them  to  pots  0  inches 
and  10  inches  in  diameter,  the  compost  mainlj' 
consisting  of  a  good  sustaining  loam,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  bone-meal  added,  giving  the  roots 
no  additional  assistance  until  they  had  well  filled 
the  pots,  by  which  time  growth  was  considerably 
advanced.  Farmyard  hquid  the  colour  of  pale 
ale  was  then  given  at  every  alternate  watering, 
my  aim  being  to  secure  a  well-ripened  growth 
and  blooms  not  easily  affected  by  damp.    I  always 
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found  these  plants  resist  mildew  better  than 
those  fed  up  for  the  production  of  large  blooms, 
the  flowers  also  lasting  much  longer  both  on  the 
plants  and  in  a  cut  state.  Moreover,  with  a  view  to 
retarding  them  as  long  as  possible,  I  erected  a 
framework  over  them,  covering  the  roof  at  night 
with  thick  canvas  on  rollers,  the  sides  being  pro- 
tected with  garden  mats.  So  treated  they  re- 
sisted a  considerable  amount  of  frost,  which  would 
have  crippled,  if  not  destroyed,  plants  having  a 
gross  sappy  growth.  When  placed  in  Peach  houses 
under  a  canopy  of  foliage  early  in  October,  the 
blooms  often  open  with  a  rush  and  are  of  a  short- 
lived character.  Framework  houses  with  portable 
glass  roofs  and  strong  canvas  sides,  as  suggested 
by  "  A.  D.,"  might  well  be  used,  not  only  for  the 
temporary,  but  also  permanent  accommodation  of 
Chrysanthemums.  Where  much  cut  flower  is 
needed,  young  plants  might  be  planted  out  at  a  fair 
distance  apart  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  say 
three  years.  If  the  growths  were  thinned  out 
somewhat  in  spring  and  the  roots  top-dressed  and 
assisted  with  liquid  manure,  little  or  no  disbudding 
being  done,  what  a  wealth  of  sprays  for  cutting 
might  be  secured.  Years  ago,  when  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  grown  entirely  for  decoration  and  cut 
blooms,  gardeners  potted  on  old  plants  year  after 
year,  one  central  stout  stake  and  a  few  encircling 
bands  of  matting  sufficing  to  keep  the  growth  in- 
tact, and  wh.at  basketfuls  of,  perhaps  small  but 
durable,  blooms  used  to  be  cut.  Plants  with  a 
couple  of  large  blooms  may  look  very  well  crowded 
together  in  a  group,  but  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view  they  are  useless  individually. 

NoRwicJi. 


STAGING  CHRYSANTHEMUM  BLOOMS. 

Any  method  of  staging  Chrysanthemum  blooms 
that  is  an  improvement  upon  the  stereotyped  plan 
must  be  welcome.  Too  long  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  these  hard-and-fast  lines  of  staging  the 
lovely  Japanese  varieties,  which  lose  so  much  of 
their  natural  grace  and  beauty  when  arranged  so 
low  and  flat  on  the  hard,  green-painted  stands. 
Visitors  to  the  exhibition  held  in  the  Waverley 
Market,  Edinburgh,  for  the  first  time  must  have 
felt  a  keen  sense  of  delight  at  the  charming  exhi- 
bits of  Japanese  blooms  so  numerous  and  so 
tastefully  arranged  in  vases  accompanied  by  their 
own  foliage.  In  many  classes  other  foliage  was 
admitted,  which  added  to  the  interest  and  beauty 
ot  the  exhibits,  which  were  exceedingly  numerous. 
On  this  occasion  no  less  than  4000  cut  blooms 
were  staged — a  really  magnificent  display.  Fully 
three  parts  of  them  were  arranged  in  vases  or 
other  receptacles,  the  remainder  on  the  orthodox 
stand.  It  was  interesting  to  note  the  preference 
of  the  huge  crowd  of  spectators  for  the  artistic 
arrangement  of  the  blossoms  in  vases  as  compared 
with  those  in  the  orthodox  stand.  For  the  past 
few  years  the  executive  of  the  Scottish  Horticul- 
tural Association  have  recognised  the  unsatisfac- 
tory method  of  staging  cut  blooms,  and  set  them- 
selves to  remedy  the  evil.  Handsome  prizes  are 
ottered  here  to  the  value  of  £35  for  the  premier 
exhibit.  Five  other  prizes  in  the  leading  class  are 
also  scheduled.  Thus  exhibitors  receive  much 
encouragement  to  put  forth  their  best  efi'orts. 
The  conditions  of  the  leading  class  are  explicit 
yet  easy,  viz.  :  Twenty  varieties,  any  section, 
three  blooms  of  each  to  be  staged  in  vases  pro- 
vided by  the  society.  Chrysanthemum  foliage 
only  allowed.  Experience  proves  that  the  blooms  do 
notlastso  long  in  a  fresHcondition  when  the  foliage 
growing  on  the  stem  bearing  the  blooms  is  retained 
as  when  stripped  ;  the  absorption  by  the  foliage  is 
too  great  for  the  freshness  of  petals^  With  a  view 
to  create  a  more  efl'ective  and  lasting  display, 
exhibitors  are  allowed  to  strip  the  stems  of  their 
natural  leaves  and  tie  to  them  leaves  from  another 
plant  carrying  good  foliage.  In  some  instances 
this  is  not  necessary,  as  the  natural  foliage  will 
remain  quite  fresh  the  desired  length  of  time. 
The  plants  must,  however,  be  quite  healthy  and 
the  blooms  just  the  proper  age  for  this  particular 
show.  Blooms  that  are  not  quite  developed,  or 
any   that  are  a  trifle  beyond  their  date  of  ex- 


pansion, will  not  carry  their  own  foliage  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  With  a  view,  too,  of  placing 
all  exhibitors  on  an  equal  basis,  the  vases  pro- 
vided by  the  society  are  of  uniform  size.  Thus 
uniformity  is  preserved  throughout  the  show. 
The  blooms  are  arranged  in  triplets.  Some  ex- 
hibitors allow  15  inches  of  stem,  others  more.  All 
endeavour  to  arrange  their  blossoms  in  such  a 
manner  that  every  one  can  be  clearly  seen.  If  a 
shorter  length  of  stem  than  15  inches  is  allowed, 
the  blooms  have  a  "squat"  appearance  ;  if  more 
than  2  feet  is  provided,  they  have  a  gaunt  lock, 
which  is  increased  if  the  blooms  are  small.  The 
method  of  naming  the  blooms  most  generally 
adopted  is  that  of  adhesive  labels  fastened  to 
each  vase.  A  tight  plug  of  Moss  is  employed  to 
make  the  stems  firm  in  the  vases. 

In  this  class  there  were  six  exhibitors,  or  a 
total  of  360  blooms,  providing  a  rich  display.  All 
the  exhibits  were  confined  to  the  Japanese  sec- 
tion ;  exhibitors  realise  how  unsuitable  for  eflect 
are  blooms,  no  matter  how  well  grown,  of  the  in- 
curved or  Chinese  section.  Varieties  with  long 
drooping  florets,  like  Edith  Tabor,  Simplicity,  or 
Mme.  Carnot,  and  its  yellow  and  primrose  sports, 
lend  themselves  especially  well  to  this  form  of 
arrangement  much  more  so  than  they  do  to  the 
orthodox  cup,  tube,  and  wood  stand. 

At  the  same  show  no  less  than  eighteen  more 
classes  were  provided  for  Chrysanthemums  staged 
in  vases,  and  as  fully  1100  specimen  blooms,  irre- 
specti  ve  of  the  leadi  ng  class  referred  to  and  of  classes 
for  decorative  and  single-flowered  varieties,  were 
staged,  readers  can  easily  imagine  the  extent  and 
grandeur  of  this  show. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  classes  in  the  whole 
show  was  that  for  three  vases  of  decorative  varie- 
ties not  disbudded,  any  foliage  to  be  used.  As 
seventeen  competitors  took  part  in  this  class  the 
eflect  produced  can  easily  be  imagined.  The 
premier  exhibit  was  as  near  perfection  as  possible, 
and  well  represented  the  type  of  Chrysanthemum 
best  suited  for  room  or  vase  decoration  in  combi- 
nation with  other  foliage.  The  varieties  included 
in  the  first  prize  collection  were  Source  d'Or,  Mrs. 
A.  Kirke,  a  sport  from  La  Triomphante,  bronze 
and  golden  yellow,  a  pleasing  combination,  the 
remaining  variety  being  yellow  Lacroix.  With 
the  former  were  associated  deeply  bronzed  leaves 
of  Spinea  Aruncus ;  with  the  yellow  variety, 
leaves  of  Eulalia  zebrina  were  happily  associated. 
In  this  class  many  pleasing  combinations  were 
noted,  as  masses  of  the  pale  primrose  Elsie,  the 
bright  crimson  Roi  des  Precoces,  the  pure  white 
Lady  Selborne  and  the  bronzy  tinted  Christine. 

Single- flowered  varieties  were  encouraged,  not 
in  classes  for  three  blooms  of  each  variety,  as  is 
so  often  seen,  but  huge  masses  lightly  disposed 
in  vases  suitable  for  room  decoration.  Mary 
Anderson  and  its  yellow-flowered  sport,  Annie 
Holden,  were  conspicuous  in  many  exhibits, 
showing  the  favour  in  which  this  type  of  Chry- 
santhemum is  held.  Another  method  of  showing 
large  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties  that  has  much 
to  recommend  it  is  that  so  well  done  at  Windsor, 
viz.,  a  stipulated  number  (twelve)  of  blooms  to  be 
shown  in  a  vase  or  basket  associated  with  any 
kind  of  foliage.  In  this  class  the  quality  of  the 
blooms  is  a  point  of  importance  ;  the  prizes  are 
awarded  not  merely  for  arrangement,  but  for 
effect  combined  with  the  quality  of  the  blooms. 
Oval-shaped  baskets  filled  with  twelve  handsome 
Japanese  blooms  of  exhibition  quality,  pleasantly 
associated  with  their  own  leaves,  foliage  of  Purple 
Beech,  Scarlet  Oak,  Ampelopsis,  Maiden-hair 
Fern,  Crotons  and  graceful  Palm  leaves,  with  the 
handle  neatly  entwined  with  suitable  material,  are 
handsome  ornaments  in  any  front  hall  or  drawing- 
room.  Such  exhibits  are  rendered  useful  in  the 
way  that  they  provide  educational  lessons  for 
visitors.  E.  Molyxeux. 


The  Chrysanthemum  rust. — At  the  Aqua- 
rium conference  on  the  new  and  troublesome 
disease  it  was  stated  by  one  of  the  lecturers  that 
the  crowded  state  of  the  plants  and  high  feeding 
wliich  obtain  to  produce  large  flowers  have  been 
the  causes  of  its  spread,  and  that  it  (the  rust)  is 


never  found  among  outside  or  border  plants.  To 
disprove  this  I  would  mention  a  case  which 
recently  came  to  my  notice.  A  grower  of  early 
Chrysanthemums  for  market,  whose  land  is  situ- 
ated over  a  mile  from  any  place  where  Chrysan- 
themums are  cultivated  for  big  or  show  blooms, 
and  who  has  not  added  a  new  variety  to  his  col- 
lection for  some  four  j  ears,  has  his  plants  severely 
attacked  by  this  leaf  fungus. — Grower. 
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PLATE    1200. 

BULBOUS   IRISES. 

(with    a    coloured   plate    of   I.    JUNCEA   AND 
I.    .J.    NUMIDICA.*) 

Included  under  this  head  we  have  some  of  the 
fairest  of  midwinter  fiijwers,  as  also  many  of 
the  most  delightful  of  spring  blossoms.  In 
spite  of  their  beauty  and  grace  and  the  many 
pleasing  and  varied  shades  of  colour,  we  do  not 
find  them  grown  so  freely  as  they  deserve. 
This  is  perhaps  more  true  of  the  amateur  than 
the  professional  gardener.  Hence  it  is  that 
certain  sections  of  the  flower  and  the  so-called 
Spanish  or  Xiphium  Iris  more  than  all  else  find 
the  greatest  favour,  and  are  therefore  grown  in 
immense  quantities  for  cutting.  And  it  is  just 
this  section  of  the  genus  that  would  appear  best 
fitted  for  cultivation  in  British  gardens,  always, 
however,  doing  best  where  the  soil  is  com- 
paratively  light,   sandy,   and,  above   all,    well 
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Iris  persica. 

drained.  Of  some  groups  of  hardy  bulbous 
plants  the  season  of  flowering  may  be  very  con- 
siderably extended  by  delaying  the  season  of 
planting.  Such  a  .sy.stem,  however,  cannot  be 
adopted  in  the  case  of  these  bulbous  Iri.ses.  It 
is  true  of  them  that  they  enjoy  a  resting 
period,  but  it  is  needful  also  to  restrict  such  a 
rest  to  certain  limits.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the 
amateur  is  concerned,  tliere  is  no  safer  method 
to  be  followed  where  lifting  such  things  has 
become  a  necessity  than  to  lift  them  and 
dry,  clean,  sort  and  replant  again  within  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  During  the  period  of  rest 
the  best  possible  position  for  tlie  bulbs  is  any 
open  place  where  a  free  current  of  air  may  be 
secured  to  them,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  in  small  gardens  or  with  many  amateurs, 
to  convey  them  to  the  potting  shed  or  green- 
house and  allow  them  to  remain  in  boxes  or 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  iii  Messrs.  Wallace's 
nursery  at  Colchester  hy  H.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  J.  L.  Guffart. 
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baskets  in  bulk  as  lifted.  Tiiis  is  an  error,  the 
evil  of  wbicli  cannot  too  stroiii,'ly  bo  einphasisoil, 
and  one  that  most  frei|Uontly  ends  in  failure 
another  year.     A  capital  way  of  i;iviiiL;all  Imlbs 


English  Iris, 

the  rest  they  need  is  to  spread  them  out  on 
boards  or  on  a  hard  gravel  path  and  place  a 
spare  light  over  them.  A  large  pot  at  each 
corner  will  raise  the  light  and  throw  ott' 
wet,  and  a  .sack  or  two  will  keep  them 
shaded  from  hot  sun.  With  respect  to  these, 
however,  the  drying  and  resting  are  most 
needed  for  the  English  and  Spanish  kinds,  and 
only  then  in  certain  cases  where  soil  or  situa- 
tion is  calculated  to  injure  if  the  plants  were 
allowed  to  remain.  In  not  a  few  gardens,  too, 
these  things  become  patchy  and  subject  to 
disease.  A  species  of  dry  rot  attacks  the  corms 
to  the  very  core,  while  retaining  a  compara- 
tively sound  exterior.  This  attacks  them  when, 
by  accident  or  design,  the  plants  are  out  of  the 
soil  longer  than  they  should  be.  Not  a  few 
who  have  attempted  the  retarding  process  on 
the  lines  of  keeping  the  bulbs  too  long  in  the  dry 
state  have  proved  this  to  their  cost.  It  is  also 
curious  that  the  flowering  of  these  plants  is  not 
deferred  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  time  be- 
tween any  two  plantings.     This  is  so  when  a 


Iris  reticulata. 

period  of  several  weeks  separates  the  plant- 
ing of  the  bulbs.  The  chief  difference  would 
appear  to  be  represented  by  stature  and  a  loss 
of  growth  and   general  vigour  than  aught  else. 


The  only  way  of  at  all  extending  the  flowering 
season  of  Ixjth   sections  is  to   ]ilant   in    various 
I)osifions.     This  will  give  a  useful  variation  in 
the  time  of  flowering,  and  if  tlio  latter  can  only 
be  extended  by  days 
rather  than  weeks,  it 
is    worth    attempting 
whereijuaiititiesof  cut 
flowers    must  be  had. 
It    should   be   noted, 
however,  that  a  fairly 
long  season  of  flower- 
ing results  naturally, 
the     Spanish      group 
flowering     flrst,     the 
English     Iris      form- 
ing  a    (juick    succes- 
sion.    The  season   for 
planting   such    things 
is    already    with     us, 
.and  the  early-planted 
ones  have  made  abun- 
dant  root    since    the 
late   rains.      All    the 
same,    it     is     by    no 
means    too    late     for 
planting  this   year,    but    it    is    important   the 
work  should  be  carried  out  at  once,  and  equally 
important  that  good  sound   bulbs  be  .secured. 
From  3  inches  to  6  inches  deep  will  be  ample 
for  all  the  kinds,  the  former  depth  being  be.st 
for  such  as  I.  reticulata,  and  the  latter  for  the 
taller  forms  of  Xiphium  and  xiphioides. 

The  following  species  are  worthy  of  careful 
cidtivation,  flowering  as  they  do  in  winter 
and  quite  early  in  the  year.  Iris  Bakoriana 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole 
race.  The  charming  I.  Histricj  is  very  early, 
and  has  porcelain-blue  flowers  delightfully 
spotted  ;  the  allied  I.  histrioides  has  larger 
and  more  handsome  flowers  that  are  even 
earlier.  The  beautifully  marked  I.  pei'sica  is 
perhaps  the  dwarfest  of  all.  Of  the  several 
forms  of  the  netted  Iris,  I.  reticulata, the  type 
is  perhaps  the  finest  garden  plant.  Other 
charraini;  things  are  I.  Vartani  and  I.  Voge- 
liana.  Tiiis  may  be  described  as  an  early 
I.  persica,  which  it  resembles  in  growth.  It 
is  a  variable  species,  generally  shades  of 
silver-grey  predominating,  and  having  spots 
of  rose  and  purple.  All  these  are  specially 
suited  to  pot  culture  or  the  rock  garden, 
where  on  warm,  sunny  ledges  above  a  thin 
carpet  of  greenery  they  would  form  a  most 
delightful  series  quite  early  in  the  year. 
If  grown  in  pots  it  should  not  be  with  any 
notion  of  so-called  forcing,  as  nothing  more 
certainly  destroys  the  very  charm  that  per- 
vades every  one,  viz.,  their  exquisitely 
delicate  and  varying  shades  of  blue,  sky- 
blue,  and  those  pleasing  silver-grey  tones 
that  almost  everyone  admires.  In  another 
little  batch  may  be  placed  the  more  leafy 
kinds,  of  which  I.  caucasica  and  I.  orchioides 
are  representatives.  The  latter  bears  a 
profusion  of  rich  golden  -  yellow  flowers 
spotted  with  black,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  of  this  type,  and  at  the  .same 
time  the  most  vigorous  in  point  of  growth, 
the  plants  readily  attaining  a  foot  or  15  inches  in 
height.  The  exquisite  I.  sindjaren.sis  resembles 
I.  orchioides,  but  has  flowers  of  a  pearly  blue 
shade  produced  at  intervals  on  the  stem.  No 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  midwinter  kind, 
I.  alata,  also  called  scorpioides,  but  which, 
owing  to  its  flowering  in  January,  should  be 
grown  with  protection. 

Not  the  least  of  this  important  race  are 
the  two  representatives  of  the  Rush-leaved  Iris, 
I.  juncea  and  I.  j.  numidica,  the  former  having 
flowers    almost    golden,    while    the    latter    is 


cliaracterised  by  flowers  of  a  pleasing  and  deli- 
cate pale  pi-imrose,  a  shade  so  soft  and  beauti- 
ful, that  it  at  once  found  many  admirers  when 
the  plant  was  exhibited  in  June  last  I)y  the 
Messrs.  Wallace  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  Drill  Hall,  when  the  variety 
secured  the  award  of  merit.  Roth  kinds  are 
faithfully  depicted  in  the  cohiured  plate  in 
to-day's  issue,  and  for  early  summer  flowering 
are  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  whole 
family.  As  an  eflective  bed  or  group,  I.  juncea 
would  be  difficult  to  surpas.s,  the  rich  tone  of 
yellow  displaying  itself  to  advantage  at  a  dis- 
tance of  lUU  yards  or  more,  the  pale  primrose 
form  pleasing  all  by  its  delicate  grace  and 
beauty.        E.  J. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Str.\wberries  in  pots. — The  first  batch  of  these 
for  extra  early  forcing  should  now  be  selected 
and  placed  in  a  light,  airy  hou^e.  For  the  first 
week  or  so  it  is  not  advisable  to  water  much  or  at 
all,  so  long  as  the  plants  do  not  suffer.  When 
somewhat  dry  at  the  roots  it  is  advisable  to  go 
over  them  and  press  the  soil  down  firmly,  look  to 
the  drainage,  weed  if  required,  and  wash  the 
pots,  but  do  not  remove  other  than  the  dead 
leaves.  These  first  early  plants  should,  if  pjs- 
sible,  be  stood  upon  shelves  near  the  glass.  A 
vinery  or  a  Peach  house  just  about  to  be  started 
will  suit  them  after  this  attention  has  been  given. 


Spanish  Iris. 

A  properly-arranged  Strawberry  house  is,  of 
course,  better  as  time  progresses.  My  first  lot  of 
plants  has  today  (December  3)  been  taken 
under  glass.  These  will  for  a  few  days  remain 
as  above  suggested,  and  then  be  stood  upon 
shelves  in  the  Strawberry  house.  The  choice  for 
this  purpose  has  fallen  upon  La  Grosse  Sucr^e 
again.  These  for  the  early  batch  are  all  in 
4Jinch  pots  as  an  experiment,  owing  to  the  plants 
in  (i-inch  pots  last  spring  not  drying  up  so  freely 
as  I  should  have  liked  them  to.  Another  lot  will 
follow  in  ten  days'  time,  but  these  will  be  in 
Ginch  pots.     So  far,  owing  to  pressure  of  work,  I 
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have  not  housed  any  of  the  stoak,  i.e  ,  placed 
them  under  glass  in  cold  frames.  So  long  as  no 
serious  frost  sets  in  they  will  be  safe  and  better, 
too,  than  if  packed  together  closely  in  frames, 
even  if  the  lights  be  ofl'  when  not  frosty.  If  the 
present  open  state  of  the  weather  continues  for  a 
few  days  longer  my  stock  of  St.  Joseph,  which 
yielded  fruit  up  to  November  12  under  glass,  will 
be  planted  out  on  a  west  border  which  is  in  readi- 
ness for  them,  the  object  being  to  prepare  them 
for,  first,  yielding  early  runners  to  pot  up  in 
July,  and  next  to  bear  an  autumnal  crop,  the 
early  trusses  being  picked  oli  when  they  first 
appear. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— For  the  first  early 
forcing  of  these  fruits  I  depend  entirely  upon  pot 
trees,  finding  it  to  be  more  convenient  and  eco- 
nomical. The  first  selection  of  these  was  made 
on  December  2,  the  trees  having  since  the  end  of 
October  stood  in  a  cool,  well-ventilated  house. 
Nectarines  are  given  the  preference  thus  early 
over  Peaches,  being  found  more  reliable  on  the 
whole.  Cardinal  is  the  one  variety  selected,  with 
a  few  trees  of  Amsden  June,  Stirling  Castle,  and 
Early  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches.  The  second 
variety,  although  not  a  first  early  Peach,  flowers 
at  the  same  time  as  the  first  earlies,  being  very 
prolific  in  pollen  ;  hence  its  choice.  In  addition 
also  I  have  found  that  it  is  not  a  bud-dropper. 
These  trees  do  not  fill  up  the  early  house,  a  light 
span-roof  structure,  but  it  will  be  filled  later  on 
with  Waterloo,  Alexander,  and  Hale's  Early. 
These  varieties  are  at  present  out  of  doors,  where 
they  will  remain  until  it  is  seen  that  the  flower- 
buds  are  just  showing  colour.  Then  they  will  go 
inside  at  once,  this  precaution  being  taken  to 
guard  as  far  as  possible  against  their  proclivity 
for  bud-dropping. 

First  early  planted  out  trees.— The  middle 
of  December  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  soon  enough 
to  start  these.  If  started  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  a  week  may  be  gained,  it  is  true,  but  un- 
less the  trees  be  thoroughly  established  and  re- 
liable by  previous  tests,  the  gain  is  not  commen- 
surate with  the  risk.  I  have  a  "  one-tree  "  house 
that  is  annually  started  at  the  same  time  as  the 
first  lot  of  pot  trees,  but  it  is  the  outcome  of 
3'ears,  the  tree  now  being,  as  it  were,  acclima- 
tised to  the  procedure  and  reliable.  For  the 
first  three  weeks  no  fire-heat  will  be  given  unless 
there  is  a  risk  of  the  inside  temperature  falling 
below  37°.  The  trees  will  be  syringed  once  or 
twice  daily,  and  the  houses  kept  fairly  close  with 
no  fire-heat.  This  applies  to  both  pot  and 
planted-out  trees,  no  variation  in  treatment  being 
recognised. 

Later  hoi'Ses— Proceed  with  the  routine  work 
of  the  season  and  endeavour  to  be  well  advanced 
with  it  all  by  the  end  of  this  month.  With  re- 
spect to  the  pruning,  which  should  be  the  first 
operation,  previous  experience  with  the  same 
trees  will  indicate  the  course  to  pursue.  In  some 
soils,  as  in  varieties,  it  is  safe  to  train  the  shoots 
thinly.  In  others  it  is  not  a  good  course  to 
pursue,  for  others  no  doubt,  as  well  as  myself, 
have  noted  the  tendency  to  set  the  crops  upon 
the  medium  and  small  wood.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
plain  that  this  wood  must  be  retained,  especially 
short  spur-like  shoots,  for  which  I  have  a  personal 
liking,  regarding  them  safe  for  one  fruit  each. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  do  to  cut  away 
the  strong,  well-placed  shoots,  but  the  vigour  of 
such,  another  season,  must  be  reduced  by  not  dis- 
budding too  early  or  too  freely.  What  will  suit 
in  one  case  will  not  in  another,  as  I  have  noted 
in  many  instances.  One  case  in  particular  occurs 
at  the  moment  in  which  the  trees  were  the  per- 
fection of  shape,  with  every  branch,  so  to  speak, 
in  its  place,  but  the  crop  was  a  failure.  True,  if 
the  few  extra  fine  fruits  were  staged  in  competi- 
tion they  would  be  almost  sure  to  win,  and  credit 
would  redound  as  a  matter  of  course.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  satisfactory  cultivation.  A  full  crop 
should  be  the  aim,  and  nothing  short  of  it  on  the 
average.  These  trees  in  due  time,  by  their  vigour, 
brought  about  by  early  disbudding  and  light 
crops,  became  a  prey  to  canker  and  are  now  trees 
of  the  past.     There  is  not  a  gardener,  perhaps, 


who  has  not  noted  that  a  Peach  tree  when  it 
shows  signs  of  old  age  bears  its  finest  fruits. 
What  is  this  caused  by  but  by  a  check  in  the 
flow  of  the  sap,  through,  perhaps,  a  contraction 
at  the  contact  of  stock  and  scion  or  by  remote 
symptoms  of  decay  ?  If  the  trees  be  now  at  all 
over-luxuriant,  guard  against  still  further  excit- 
ing them  by  manure  of  any  kind  until  a  good  set 
of  fruit  has  been  secured,  then  possibly  a  phospha- 
tie  manure  will  assist  them.  When  it  is  decided 
to  close  a  house  for  forcing,  call  into  use  at  once 
the  XL  All  vaporiser  as  a  safeguard  against 
greenfl}',  and  again  before  the  earliest  flowers 
open.  In  neither  case  is  a  strong  dose  needed 
when  thus  taken  in  time.  Do  not  omit  the  all- 
important  matter  of  watering  the  borders  if 
inside  ones  ;  a  dry  border  may  cause  bud-dropping 
in  any  case.  Avoid,  if  possible,  the  introduction 
of  an  excessive  number  of  jilants  into  the  house, 
this  of  itself  often  being  the  cause  of  an  attack 
of  greenfly.  Too  many  plants  of  a  tender  charac- 
ter in  these  houses  often  mean  that  they  are  kept 
too  close  for  the  real  occupants  of  the  house. 

Cherry  houses. — The  culture  of  Cherries  of 
the  best  dessert  kinds  ought  to  receive  more 
attention  than  it  does  under  glass.  In  order  to 
be  on  the  most  certain  road  to  success,  it  is 
advisable  not  to  grow  the  Cherry  in  a  mixed 
house  unless  it  be  an  absolutely  cool  one,  in 
which  case  there  will  probably  be  ventilation 
suflicient  to  meet  the  case.  I  never  close  the 
Cherry  house,  even  with  a  few  degrees  of  frost 
outside,  until  the  fruit  is  set  and  nearly  or  quite 
safe  over  the  stoning  period,  yet  it  is  ripe  by 
the  third  week  of  April.  Guard,  therefore, 
if  commencing  the  culture  of  Cherries  under 
glass,  against  exciting  the  trees  too  much.  Do 
not  close  the  house  absolutely,  but  with  a  free 
circulation  have  a  little  warmth  in  the  pipes.  If 
dealing  with  trees  planted  out,  keep  such  now 
entirely  cool,  as  the  least  amount  of  warmth  will 
start  them.  Let  them  have  a  thorough  cleansing 
if  need  be.  If  any  great  amount  of  pruning  has 
to  be  done  to  trees  growing  in  borders,  dress  the 
wounds  with  .styptic  in  the  possible  event  of  gum- 
ming. If  in  past  years  the  fruit  has  dropped 
during  stoning,  it  may  be  taken  that  phosphates 
are  deficient,  and  manure  accordingly  as  quickly 
now  as  possiVjle.  HoRTUS. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Necessary  work. — With  a  change  in  the  weather 
much  of  the  work  hinted  at  in  previous  calendars 
will  now  have  to  be  done.  The  first  to  claim  atten- 
tion will  be  the  protection  of  vegetables.  The 
Bean  crop,  both  runner  and  dwarf  kinds,  should 
not  be  left  any  longer.  Stakes  needed  for  future 
use  should  be  stored.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  get 
in  the  supply  of  stakes  for  another  season,  as  these 
may  be  prepared  before  other  work  of  more 
importance  needs  attention.  The  leaves  on  fruit 
trees  have  been  longer  than  usual  in  falling.  This 
will  not  be  advantageous,  as  till  these  are  cleared 
the  quarters  cannot  be  dug  or  cleaned  up  for 
future  vegetable  crops.  I  am  busy  draining  the 
walks  where  necessary,  and  after  this  is  done,  it 
well  repays  to  add  a  light  covering  of  new  gravel 
to  give  the  walks  a  bright  appearance.  Every 
opportunity  should  be  taken  in  frosty  weather  to 
cart  manures  and  soil  on  to  the  surface.  Many 
old  garden  soils  would  be  much  improved  if  old 
potting  soil,  Cucumber,  Vine,  Melon  beds  or 
other  material  could  be  added.  These  are  more 
valuable  than  heavy  coatings  of  animal  manure 
yearly.  Broccoli  plants,  as  soon  as  the  heads  are 
cut,  should  be  cleared  and  the  land  prepared  for 
future  crops.  The  Autumn  Protecting  variety  is 
later  than  usual  this  year  owing  to  late  planting, 
so  that  I  fear  the  heads  will  be  small.  The  plants 
should  be  gone  over  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  plants  with  heads  fit  for  use  should  be  lifted 
and  placed  under  co\er.  The  late  varieties  of 
Broccoli  will  now  have  made  their  growth,  and 
protecting,  as  previously  advised,  by  heeling  over 
should  not  be  delayed.  Mint  and  Tarragon 
should  be  lifted  for  forcing.     These  grow  freely  I 


in  an  early  fruit  house  placed  near  the  glass. 
Seakale  will  uoivforcemore  readily, and  if  roots  are 
lifted,  trimmed,  and  laid  in  thesoil  they  will  be  ready 
for  use  in  severe  weather,  as  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  cover  with  long  litter.  I  place  the  roots  in 
warmth  every  fortnight  from  this  date,  and  as  it 
may  be  wanted  in  larger  quantities  at  the  Christ- 
mas season,  this  should  be  borne  in  mind.  I  find 
the  roots  do  not  force  so  readily  this  year,  owing 
to  their  late  growth.  Asparagus  will  need 
more  time  than  Seakale,  unless  there  is  genial 
warmth  under  the  roots.  If  on  manure  or  leaves, 
growth  will  be  general  in  three  weeks  with  a  top 
temperature  of  00°.  To  maintain  a  regular  supply 
I  put  in  enough  roots  every  three  weeks  up  to 
the  end  of  .January,  after  that  date  relying  on 
the  forced  beds  in  the  open.  Time  will  be  saved 
by  lifting  the  bulk  of  .Jerusalem  Artichokes  and 
pitting  ready  for  use,  sorting  out  these  required 
for  seed.  The  land  may  then  be  prepared  for 
future  crops,  and  wherever  change  of  quarters- 
can  be  given  the  return  will  be  better.  Globe 
Artichokes  should  be  protected  in  gardens  where 
loss  of  plants  occurs.  Turnips  for  use  in  mid- 
winter should  be  lifted  and  treated  as  advised  for 
Potatoes  :  the  quality  will  be  better  if  in  a  clamp, 
and  in  storing,  the  large  roots  should  be  used,  aa 
these  keep  badly  under  any  conditions.  Small 
bulbs  are  best  left  in  the  ground,  and  these  will 
benefit  by  having  soil  drawn  up  to  the  leaves  :  the 
yellow-fleshed  varieties  will  not  need  this  protec- 
tion. The  hoc  should  be  kept  going  between 
young  crops,  such  as  spring  Cabbage  and  other 
small  roots,  whenever  the  soil  is  dry. 

Carrots. — These  up  to  this  date  are  in  their 
growing  quarters,  and  though  it  is  usually 
advised  to  lift  them  in  light,  well-drained  soils, 
there  is  no  need  to  do  so.  The  land  must  be  free 
of  wireworm,  as  this  pest  makes  sad  havoc  of  the 
roots.  The  flavour  of  Carrots  left  in  their  grow- 
ing quarters  is  superior  to  that  of  roots  lifted 
and  stored.  The  roots  are  not  injured  by  frost, 
and  they  may  be  kept  much  longer  in  the  spring 
if  lifted  just  as  they  commence  to  make  new 
growth  and  placed  in  moist  soil  under  a  north 
wall.  The  late  summer-sown  Carrots  for  spring 
use  are  now  growing  freely,  and  if  these  small 
Carrots  go  through  a  hard  winter,  the  larger  ones 
will  certainly  do  so.  The  last  sowing  will  be 
benefited  by  a  dressing  of  soot.  Late-sown 
Carrots  are  a  great  boon  to  growers  who  need  this 
vegetable  in  quantity  in  the  early  spring,  as,  no 
matter  how  well  frame  Carrots  are  grown,  they 
are  none  too  early  or  too  plentiful.  These  will 
be  little  inferior  in  quality  and  may  be  had  in 
quantity.  Carrots  in  peaty  or  light  soils  grow 
freely  in  mild  winters  if  well  treated. 

Leeks. — The  earliest  Leeks  will  now  be  valu- 
able as  a  winter  vegetable,  and  the  quality  will 
be  improved  after  the  heavy  rainfall.  The  most- 
useful  Leeks  are  the  medium-sized  ones,  not  too- 
long,  so  that  the  blanched  portion  may  be  served 
on  toast  and  the  green  part  will  be  useful  for 
flavouring.  Later  lots  will  now  benefit  by  hav- 
ing a  little  earth  added  to  the  rows,  but  in  doing 
this  the  weather  should  be  studied,  and  if  too 
wet  or  frosty  delay  will  do  no  harm,  as  the  green 
portion  of  the  plant  is  very  hardy.  Plants  for 
latest  supplies,  owing  to  the  summer  heat  and  late 
drought,  are  smaller  than  usual,  but  growth  is- 
still  active.  I  have  given  liquid  manure  freely, 
and  dressings  of  soot  will  benefit  the  plants  if 
applied  in  rainy  weather.  Now  is  a  good  time  to- 
sow  in  boxes  when  large  roots  are  needed  for 
early  autumn  or  for  exhibition.  I  prefer  to  sow 
in  a  cold  frame.  The  frame  may  be  removed  in 
the  early  spring,  and  the  plants  will  be  strong  for 
April  or  May  planting. 

Onions. — The  autumn  crop  should  now  be  in 
their  winter  store.  It  frequently  happens  that 
the  crop  is  placed  in  bulk  till  an  opportunity 
offers  to  sort  the  bulbs  and  rope  or  tie  in  bunches. 
Either  of  the  latter  should  now  be  done,  as  if  left 
too  long  few  vegetables  suffer  sooner,  the  outer 
skin  decays  and  the  bulbs  go  soft,  growing  out 
and  being  of  no  use  for  keeping.  I  find  Onions 
keep  well  suspended  from  the  roof  with  a  free 
circulation  of  air.     Those  who  grow  large  Onions 
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will  need  to  30\v  under  glass  as  soon  as  possible; 
indeed,  many  sow   in  November  or  earlier,  but, 

food  specimens  may  be  obtained  by  early  Dcceni- 
er  sowings.  The  best  system  when  only  a  small 
quantity  is  needed  is  to  sow  in  boxes,  as  these 
are  more  readilj'  moved  aljout  as  growth  increases. 
The  autumn  or  August-sown  seedlings  this  year 
are  none  too  plentiful.  I  made  two  sowings,  but 
owing  to  the  drought  much  of  the  seed  failed  to 
germinate,  so  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  sow 
under  glass  to  get  a  full  crop.  The  hoe  should  be 
used  freely  between  the  rows  of  plants  in  favour- 
able weather,  and  dressings  of  soot  or  wood  ashes 
will  be  beneficial. 

Endivk.— The  autumn  rains  have  made  the 
Endives  grow  freely,  and  with  the  growth  so 
tender  it  will  be  well  to  protect  earlier  plants 
that  are  blanched,  as  these  sutler  sooner  than  the 
greener  leaves.  lam  housing  in  frames  the  larger 
plants,  lifting  with  a  ball  of  earth  and  removing 
any  decayed  or  useless  leaves.  I  find  the  plants 
from  this  date  will  blanch  much  better  in  a  dark 
place,  such  as  a  Mushroom  house,  than  covered  in 
the  frames,  as  in  these  they  damp  badly.  In 
very  severe  weather  the  plants  for  spring  supply 
will  well  repay  for  a  little  protection  in  the  way 
of  drj-  Bracken  or  long  litter.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  having  a  good  supply  during  the  next 
two  months,  as  these  plants  will  have  finished 
their  growth.  Some  of  the  medium-sized  plants 
should  be  lifted  for  a  succession,  and  if  placed  in 
a  cool  fruit  case  or  unheated  house  they  will 
continue  growing  if  not  crowded  and  given  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  The  Large-leaved  Batavian  is 
the  best  keeper. 

Letti'ck  .\nd  other  s.vlads. — Lettuce  will 
have  been  more  plentiful  than  usual  owing  to  the 
milil  autumn,  but  from  this  date  it  will  be  well  to 
lift  and  house  any  plants  large  enough  for  present 
use.  The  Cos  varieties,  such  as  the  Brown  and 
Black-seeded,  will  winter  in  the  open  on  warm 
borders  if  the  plants  are  not  too  large,  and  any 
above  half -grown  it  will  be  well  to  protect.  Much 
the  same  remarks  apply  to  Lettuce  when  given 
glass  protection  as  advised  for  Endive.  Chicory 
will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  salads.  If  a 
■few  roots  are  placed  in  a  dark,  warm  place  every 
fortnight,  the  new  growths  will  be  ready  in  ten 
days.  Dandelion  and  sprigs  of  Tarragon  should 
be  forced  like  Chicory,  but  theTarr.agon  will  need 
more  light.  This  does  well  in  a  frame.  Those 
who  have  a  deficiency  of  Lettuce  should  sow  seed 
thinly  in  boxes  in  a  warm  place,  and  when  the 
seedlings  are  3  inches  high  or  so  cut  them  over 
like  Mustard  and  Cress.  Mustard  and  Cress 
should  now  be  sown  fortnightly.  S.  M. 


Stimulating  manures.  —  There  is  a  great 
tendency  nowadays  to  employ  in  plant  culture 
highly  concentrated  manures  of  difl'erent  kinds, 
which  are  so  exciting  that  their  effect  upon  the 
plant  is  seen  very  shortly  after  the  application. 
The  use  of  such  manures  is  perhaps  justified 
where  the  sole  object  is  to  bring  the  plant  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch,  but  woe-betide  the  culti- 
vator who  attempts  to  grow  it  on  after  being  fed 
up  with  one  of  the  many  highly  stimulating 
manures,  as,  though  the  shoots  may  be  thick  and 
sappy  and  the  foliage  richly  coloured,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  plant  is  so  weakened  that  in  most 
cases  it  will  merely  exist.  Again,  plants  that 
have  been  fed  up  in  this  manner  are  quite  useless 
to  propagate  from,  as  cuttings  even  of  subjects 
with  which  there  is  no  trouble  when  in  a  normal 
state  will  refuse  to  root  when  taken  from  these 
plants.  The  Chrysanthemums  that  are  grown 
for  the  production  of  huge  blooms  supply  a  case 
in  point,  and  so  do  the  Pelargoniums  brought 
into  Covent  (Jarden  Market  during  the  season. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  too,  these  fed- 
up  plants  fall  a  far  more  ready  prey  to  that  bane 
of  cultivators — fogs — than  those  grown  under 
normal  conditions.  Where  the  permanent  health 
oi  the  plants  has  to  be  considered,  stimulants,  if 
needed,  should  consist  of  manure -water  made 
from  the  manure  of  cows  or  sheep  and  well 
diluted.— H.  P. 


AN  AUGUST  VISIT  TO  TRESCO  ABBEY 
GARDEiNS. 
1)1  Ki.Mi  a  short  summer  cruise  along  the  south- 
western coast  I  was  afforded  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  my  ac<iuaintance  with  the 
Isles  of  Scilly.  Passing  the  bold  rock  mass  of 
Pcninnis  Head  in  the  gloaming,  the  yacht 
anchored  in  St.  .Mary's  roads  as  night  was  clos- 
ing in,  and  had  scarcely  tautened  her  cable  ere 
torrential  rain  commenced  to  fall,  which  con- 
tinued at  intervals  throughout  the  night.  The 
following  morning  broke  cloudlessly  fine,  and  in 
the  early  hours  a  shift  of  anchorage  was  made, 
under  local  pilotage,  to  the  picturesijuo  New 
Grimsby  harbour,  where  on  the  one  side  the 
high  land  of  Tresco  slopes  down  to  a  sandy  lieach, 
and  on  the  other,  Bryher  rises  abruptly  from  the 
shore.  On  the  seaward  side  the  rugged  Hang- 
man's Rook  juts  out  into  the  channel,  which, 
near  the  entrance,  is  flanked  by  the  sturdy  ruin 
known  as  Cromwell's  Tower  rising  from  the 
water's  margin,  while  across  the  fiats  and  the 
lately-quitted  roadstead  lies  St.  Mary's,  with  the 
roofs  of  Hugh  Town  gleaming  in  the  sun. 

It  was  a  little  late  to  see  the  abbey  gardens  at 
the  zenith  of  their  summer  glory,  for  the  long 
spell  of  dry  weather  had  unduly  curtailed  the 
flowering  season  of  the  Kalosanthes  (Crassula) 
and  of  the  earlier-blooming  Mesembryanthemums, 
which  three  weeks  before  must  have  presented  a 
vision  of  unparalleled  brilliancy.  Here  and  there, 
however,  a  dozen  or  so  bright  flower-heads  of  the 
Kalosanthes,  which  grow  in  huge  masses  among 
the  rocks,  gave  evidence  of  the  quality  of  their 
July  display,  while  many  of  the  Mesembryanthe- 
mums were  still  marvels  of  gorgeous  colouring. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  in  a  newly-excavated 
rock  garden,  where,  associated  with  scented- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  flesh-coloured,  pink,  rose, 
and  crimson,  Lemoine's  Gladioli,  and  ilontbretias, 
their  vivid  tints  glowed  in  the  morning  sunshine. 
The  Tresco  Abbey  gardens  contain  the  largest 
open-air  collection  of  Mesembryanthemums  in  the 
British  Isles,  120  varieties  being  under  cultiva- 
tion, many  being  of  exceptional  value  on  account 
of  their  brightly  hued  flowers,  while  others  are 
interesting  b}'  reason  of  their  distinct  foliage,  M. 
tigrinum  being  especially  curious  in  the  latter 
respect,  the  spiny,  concave  leaves,  half  unclosed, 
bearing  sufficient  resemblance  to  the  tiger's  open 
fanged  mouth  to  account  for  its  name.  Among 
the  ruins  of  the  old  abbey  the  African  Lilies 
(Agapanthus  umbellatus),  blue,  lavender  and 
white,  made  a  delightful  picture,  while  a  long 
wall,  6  feet  high,  was  salmon-pink  with  the  blos- 
soms of  the  Ivy -leaved  Pelargonium  Mme. 
Crousse.  Crinum  Moorei  was  in  bloom,  and  the 
lovely  Sparaxis  pulcherrima  was  bearing  its  gra- 
cile  arching  flower-wands,  ■'>  feet  and  more  in 
height,  the  rose-pink  drooping-  bells,  poised  from 
delicate  thread-like  footstalks,  the  deep  blue 
Commelina  ci  flestis  blossoming  profusely  hard  by. 
The  heavy  rain  of  the  preceding  night — the  rain 
gauge  measuring  a  fall  of  close  upon  1  inch — had 
treshened  the  foliage  and  moistened  the  ground, 
little  pools  in  places  evidencing  the  volume  of  the 
downpour.  The  abbey  itself  is  built  upon  the  solid 
rock,  which  slojies  downwards  from  its  founda- 
tions to  a  lower  level  and  affords  ample  scope  for 
rock  gardening  on  a  large  scale.  A  dip  in  the 
rock  has  lately  been  fashioned  into  a  series  of 
pools,  one  above  the  other,  in  which  Water  Lilies 
are  now  growing,  many  handsome  varieties  being 
represented,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
Nymphaa  flava,  N.  Marliacea  sulphurea  and 
N.  M.  s.  grandiflora,  N.  M.  Chromatella,  N.  M. 
cornea  and  N.  Laydekeri  rosea,  while  the  lowest 
rock  pool  is  set  aside  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
Cape  Pondweed  (Aponogeton  distacliyon).  The 
Maiden's  Wreath  (Francoa  ramosa)  grows  freely 
in  the  open  at  Tresco,  and  Fuchsia  fulgens  may 
also  be  seen  in  flower.  Musschia  Wollastoni  had 
produced  a  spike  between  .'{  feet  and  4  feet  in 
length  of  greenish  yellow  flowers,  uniijue,  if  not 
particularly  effective  in  appearance.  Hedychium 
Gardnerianum  was  in  bloom,  as  were  Lilies 
of  the  auratum,  speciosum  and  tigrinum  sections, 
as   well  as   Cannas  and  Tritonias,  while   Portu- 


lacas  showed  their  bright  hues  of  scarlet,  rose, 
orange  and  pink.  Kniphofias  bore  their  vivid 
spears  of  bloom  and,  by  a  little  watercourse,  the 
Arums  were  growing  in  a  thicket,  while 
Hydrangea  bushes  were  blossoming  on  all  sides. 
\\' hat  must  be  a  striking  sight  at  another  season 
of  the  year  was  a  large  l)od  of  Guernsey  Lilies  of 
dirterent  varieties,  which  are  said  to  thrive 
wonderfully  under  their  treatment,  one  item  of 
which  is  surfacing  the  bed  with  sea  sand  every 
year.  Against  a  wall  .Mandevilla  suaveolens  was 
bearing  its  large  white  scented  lilossoins  in  |>rofu- 
sion,  while  the  yellow  Abutilon  and  Swainsonia 
alba  were  also  in  flower.  Against  the  same  wall 
were  growing  a  large  double  Pomegranate, 
Tecoma  radicans  and  Leonotis  Leonurus  7  feet 
high,  which  had  flowered  well  through  the 
summer.  One  of  the  borders  in  this  garden  is 
edged  with  a  wide  margin  of  Lithospermum  pros- 
tratum,  which  in  the  spring  is  a  mass  of  deep 
blue.  Close  by  a  large  clump  of  Iris  stylosa  alba 
is  growing,  and  in  another  portion  of  the  garden 
Iris  Robinsoniana,  with  leaves  6  feet  and  7  feet  in 
length,  is  seemingly  in  vigorous  health  and  is  said 
to  flower  well.     Of 

Flowering   SuRrus  .vnd  Tree.s 

the  following  were  in  bloom  :  Anopteris  glan- 
dulosa,  with  its  panicles  of  flesh-white  flowers, 
Banksia  grandis,  B.  littoralis  and  B.  serratifolia, 
the  Allspice  Tree  (Calycanthus  grandiflorus),  the 
golden  -  flowered  Cassia  corymbosa,  Clethra 
arborea,  12  feet  and  more  in  height,  thickly 
studded  with  its  sprays  of  white  -  flowered 
racemes  ;  Desfontainea  spinosa,  with  its  scarlet 
tubed  flowers  ;  Eriostemon  buxifolium,  Escallonia 
organensis,  Heliocarpus  cyaneus,  Melaleuca 
hypericifolia,  with  its  cylindrical  scarlet  flower- 
spikes  ;  Olea  fragrans  and  Polygala  ;  while 
amongst  those  out  of  bloom  were  Abutilon  viti- 
folium,  both  the  lavender  and  white  forms  ; 
Acacias  in  variety,  of  which  A.  dealbata  looked 
particularly  healthy  ;  Boronias,  Brachyglottis 
repanda,  Cantua  dependens,  Callistemon  specio- 
sus,  Correas  in  variety,  very  vigorous  in  appear- 
ance ;  Dodonia  excelsa,  which  was  bearing  its 
winged  seed-vessels;  the  Camphor  Tree  (Dryo- 
balanops  aromatica),  Echium  calythisum,  8  feet 
thiough  ;  Edwardsia  microphylla,  Embothrium 
coccineum,  Eurya  latifolia,  which  flowered  this 
year  :  Griselinia  lucida,  lUicium  religiosum,  bear- 
ing curious  seed-vessels  in  place  of  its  beautiful 
white  flowers  ;  Libonia  floribunda,  several  trees 
of  Metrosideros  robusta,  which  in  July  had  been 
masses  of  crimson  bloom-clusters,  and  M.  flori- 
bunda. In  the  former  variety  there  were  many 
cases  in  which  aerial  roots  had  been  formed  on 
the  branches.  Myrtles  were  in  superb  health, 
and  an  Orange  Tree  was  growing  in  the  open, 
while  there  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Myoporum 
hetium,  whose  lance-shaped  leaves  were  covered 
with  numerous  pale-coloured  spots,  which  proved 
transparent  when  held  to  the  light.  Pimelea 
decussata,  Psoralia  pinnata,  and  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  double  Sparmannia  afrioana  were  also 
growing  in  the  gardens,  where  the  Himalayan 
Rhododendrons  were  evidently  in  the  best  of 
health  and  are  gradually  ousting  the  less  decora- 
tive R.  ponticum.  Amongst  other  trees  were  a 
very  vigorous  specimen  of  Araucaria  Bidwelli,  a 
specimen  of  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine  {A.  excelsa) 
20  feet  in  height,  and  close  to  the  abbey  a  large 
tree  of  Casuarina  quadrivalvis. 

Several  varieties  of  Bamboos  are  grown, 
amongst  which  are  Arundinaria  Simoni,  A.  fal- 
cata,  Phyllostachys  aurea,  P.  viridi-glaucescens, 
Thamnocalamus  Falconeri,  and  others.  Of  Palms 
there  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Chamierops  Fortunei 
15  feet  in  height,  while  C.  excelsa,  by  some 
thought  synonymous  with  the  former,  but  here 
exhibiting  certain  divergence,  is  of  c<|ual  stature, 
other  Palms  grown  comprising  C.  humilis,  Sea- 
fortbia  elegans,  Corypha  australis,  and  Phnni.x 
canariensis.  An  exceedingly  fine  specimen  of 
Seaforthia  elegans  was,  unfortunately,  lost  during 
the  winter  of  1893-9-t. 

Puya  chilensis  was  bearing  a  tall  autumnal 
flower  spike,  after  having  perfected  one  15  feet 
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in  height  during  the  preceding  spring,  when 
Djryanthes  excelsa  produced  a  flower-spike  over 
10  feet  high.  Fourcroya  long*va  grows  ram- 
pantly in  the  gardens  and  often  throws  up  lofty 
dower-spikes,  one  of  these  having  attained  a 
stature  of  2'>  feet.  Beschornerias  aUo  flower 
freely,  while  Dasylirion  acrotrichum  and  Rhodo- 
stachys  littoralis  grow  on  the  sunny  rocks. 
Many  species  of  the  Aloe  are  grown.  A.  ferox 
had  already  bloomed,  and  A.  spicata  was  throw- 
ing up  its  flower-stems.  Between  forty  and  fifty 
varieties  of.  Agaves  are  cultivated,  the  pockets 
and  crevices  of  the  sloping  rock  evidently  suiting 
their  needs  to  perfection.  Fine  specimens  of  A. 
americana,  long  ranks  of  which  are  often  to  be 
seen  in  flower,  are  common,  while  other  varieties 
grown  embrace  A.  applanata,  A.  coccinea,  A. 
concinna,  A.  Celsiana,  A.  ferox.  A.  rubro-spinosa, 
and  A.  Verschaffelti.  The  New  Zealand  Flax 
grows  like  a  weed  on  the  island,  and  clumps  of 
various  kinds  are  to  be  found  in  the  gardens, 
among  these  being  the  type,  Phormium  tenax, 
P.  t.  variegatum,  P.  atropurpureum,  P.  Colensoi, 
and  P.  Guilfoylei.  The  large  specimens  of  Dra- 
caena australis,  which  form  the  far-famed  Draca-na 
avenue,  a  charming  illustration  of  which  appeared 
on  p.  197,  vol.  xlviii.  of  The  G.iKDEN,  are  in 
some  cases,  unfortunately,  showing  signs  of  de- 
creasing vigour.  After  reaching  a  certain  size 
the  tap-root  appears  to  encounter  some  substance 
inimical  to  the  health  of  the  tree,  which  gradually 
lo?es  strength  and  commences  to  die  back  from 
its  extremities.  The  hybrid  Dracaenas,  of  which 
large  numbers  are  raised  from  seed,  do  not,  I  was 
informed,  push  down  a  tap-root,  but  throw  out 
their  roots  laterally,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be 
subject  to  the  loss  of  vitality  apparent  in  the 
older  specimens  of  D.  australis.  Dracaena  Draco 
(the  Dragon  Tree)  is  also  grown  at  Tresco,  and  I 
renewed  my  acquaintance  with  the  fine  Cordyline 
indivisa,  which  I  first  saw  in  the  spring  of  1895, 
and  which  was  subsequently  figured  on  p.  86, 
vol.  xlix.  of  this  paper.  It  was  at  that  time  bear- 
ing a  huge  bloom-spike,  but  during  the  past  two 
years  has  not  been  allowed  to  flower,  as  the  plant 
was  apparently  weakened  by  the  strain  of  flower 
and  seed- bearing.  The  broad  sword  leaves,  fully 
4  inches  in  width,  are  very  different  from  those  of 
Dracaena  indivisa  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
founded. Gunnera  scabra  and  G.  manicata  are 
both  grown,  the  former,  although  planted  in  a 
damper  situation,  being  far  surpassed  by  the  latter 
in  size  of  leaves.  Many  plants  possessing  scented 
foliage  are  cultivated,  the  list  comprising  amongst 
many  others  Laurus  aromatica,  L.  camphora,  and 
Geranium  tomentosum. 

Rare  and  remarkable  as  are  many  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Tresco  Abbey  gardens,  it  is,  perhaps, 
in  the  sheltered  grove,  where  the  great 

Tree  Ferxs 

spread  their  giant  fronds,  that  the  breath  of  other 
climes  most  powerfully  pervades  the  conscious- 
ness ;  climes  with  which  the  rheas,  stalking 
sedately  over  the  close  sward  hard  by,  and  the 
strange  waterfowl,  that  break  into  ripples  the 
placid  surface  of  the  pond,  seem  more  in  keeping 
than  with  the  atmosphere  of  northern  skies.  In 
this  sanctuary  the  mid-August  sunbeams  flicker 
fitfully  amongst  the  foliage,  where  the  hammocks 
swing  beneath  the  trees,  filtering  through  the 
delicate  tracery  of  the  Fern  fronds,  here  and  there 
touching  their  brown  trunks  with  shifting  lights 
and  dappling  the  broad  lea^'es  of  the  Musa  with 
spots  of  lighter  green.  Here  the  Tree  Ferns, 
most  of  which  have  been  raised  from  seed,  are 
evidently  at  home.  A  fine  Cyathea  meduUaris, 
put  out  from  a  [)ot  four  years  ago,  has  now  fronds 
7  feet  in  length,  while  Cyathea  dealbata  is  also 
well  represented.  Dicksonia  antarctica  and  D. 
squarrosa  have  both  attained  a  height  of  about 
15  feet  and  carry  fine  heads  of  wide-spreading 
fronds,  one  large  specimen  of  D.  antarctica  with  a 
triple  stem  having  been  planted  in  the  late  Mr. 
Augustus  Smith's  time.  In  the  equable  climate 
of  the  Isles  of  Scilly  it  is  unusual  for  any  per- 
manent injury  to  be  done  to  the  Tree  Ferns 
during  the  winter,  but  a  large  Cyathea  was  un- 


fortunately killed  by  a  sharp  frost  succeeding  a 
period  of  mild  weather  in  1894.  Other  Ferns  are 
well  grown  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Tree 
Fern  grove,  Lomaria  procera  being  remarkable 
for  its  vigour. 

Among  the  Tree  Ferns  an  air  of  peace  reigns 
supreme,  but,  s^hould  one  wander  but  a  few  yards 
further,  a  vision  in  which  peace  has  no  part  is 
conjured  up,  for  here  is  Valhalla,  where,  in  an 
open  verandah,  rest  the  tempest-riven  figure- 
heads of  many  a  fine  ship  wrecked  in  the  fierce 
winter  gales  on  the  outlying  reefs  that  like  a 
network  encompass  the  Western  Isles. 

S.  W.  F. 


Ferns. 


OUR  BRITISH  FERNS. 

At  the  present  time  these  are  not  so  popular  as 
they  deserve  to  be,  yet,  glancing  through  the 
long  lists  of  varieties  enumerated,  and  from  the 


sirable  Fern,  and  the  numerous  beautiful  varie- 
ties are  certainly  not  excelled  by  the  choicest  of 
our  exotic  Ferns.  I  think  that  one  reason  for 
these  beautiful  hardy  Ferns  not  being  grown  so 
extensively  as  they  deserve  is  that  those  who 
have  planted  them  have  not  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  the  conditions  they  are  found  under 
when  growing  naturally.  In  my  rambles  in 
the  country  I  have  seen  the  most  beautiful 
specimens,  but  always  growing  in  sheltered 
nooks  and  where  the  crowns  get  covered  with 
fallen  leaves  in  autumn.  Some  of  the  finest 
specimens  I  have  seen  have  been  growing  in 
deep  hollows  sheltered  on  either  side  by  hedges, 
and  it  is  only  when  so  protected  that  they  are 
seen  at  their  best.  When  growing  them  in 
pots,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  are 
I  more  liable  to  damage  from  frost  than  when  in 
the  ground,  and  also  that  they  do  not  get  the 
1  natural  protection  afforded  by  leaves,  which,  as 
they  decay,  form  a  good  surface  dressing  for 


Fohjslichum  angulare  Kitsonce. 


number  of  first-class  certificates  that  have  been 
awarded  for  varieties,  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
past  they  must  have  been  even  more  popular 
than  the  exotics  are  at  the  present  time. 

Of  Aspidium  (Polystichum)  angulare,  I  find 
there  are  nearly  150  varieties  etiumerated  in  the 
list  of  Ferns  cultivated  at  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  and  this  list  does  not  include  many  of 
these  which  have  received  first-class  certificates 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  (There 
are  upwards  of  forty  which  have  gained  this 
distinction. )     The  ordinary  type  is  a  most  de- 


the  new  roots  in  the  spring.  When  grown  in 
pots  all  the  Polystichums  should  be  potted  in 
good  fibrous  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  although 
considered  quite  hardy,  the  protection  afforded 
by  covering  them  with  some  straw  or  Bracken 
will  be  beneficial,  and  they  may  be  started  into 
growth  early  in  the  year  by  placing  them  in  a 
little  warmth.  In  early  spring  a  little  artificial 
heat  will  assist  in  the  development  of  the  new 
fronds,  but  during  the  autumn  this  will  only 
induce  premature  growth  and  will  weaken  the 
crowns. 
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All  the  liartly  Forns  require  a  period  of  rest, 
and  if  this  is  nut  given  at  the  proper  time  they 
will  lie  weakened,  and  instead  of  the  fronds 
increasing  in  size  they  will  get  smaller.  During 
the  resting  period  they  should  not  l)o  allowed 
to  become  too  dry,  the  chief  thing  being 
to  keep  theui  in  a  cool,  shady  position  and 
avoid  all  stimulating  manures,  (-)f  tlie  varie- 
ties, the  one  here  illustrated  (Aspidiura  angu- 
lare  var.  Kitson;i')  is  one  of  the  most  desirable, 
making  a  bold  plant  with  broad,  sturdy  fronds. 
Of  the  choicer  sorts,  those  of  the  plumosum 
type  are  the  tinest.  There  are  also  several  tine 
forms  of  the  ])roliferum  type.  Wollaston's 
variety,  whieli  I  believe  was  found  growing 
wild,  is  a  fine  form.  In  a  recent  note  1  re- 
ferred to  the  propagation  of  these  from  the 
bulbils,  but  when  left  undisturbed  in  a  genial 
position  young  fronds  will  be  produced  from 
the  bulbils,  forming  a  dense  mos.sy  growth 
along  the  main  stem.  There  are  also  many 
beautifully  crested  varieties  of  A.  angulare,  and 
these  may  be  raised  from  spores.  By  carefully 
selecting  the  best-developed  fronds  for  spores 
further  improvement.":  may  be  made.  Raising 
.-seedlings  and  watching  their  development  are 
most  interesting,  and  some  good  things  will 
generally  occur  in  a  batch  of  seedlings. 

A.  Hemsley. 


POLYPODIUMS. 
This  is  the  most  extensive  genus  we  have  in  Ferns, 
and  includes  widely  distinct  species.  One  can 
hardly  conceive  why  such  widely  distinct  Ferns 
should  be  included  in  one  family.  Taking  those 
with  the  spreading  rhizomes  which  belong  to  the 
section  with  fronds  which,  when  matured,  drop 
oflf  and  leave  only  a  scar  on  the  rhizome,  of  which 
P.  vulgare  (our  native  Poljpod)  is  a  good  example, 
and  then  take  the  Phegopterises,  which  have  their 
fronds  continuous  with  the  stem  or  rhizome  and 
do  not  fall  oil'.  In  Nicholson's  "Dictionary  of 
Gardening  "  it  is  stated  that  there  are  upwards  of 
450  species,  and  add  to  this  the  number  of  garden 
varieties,  the  list  would  be  a  very  long  one.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that  in  such  an  extensive 
genus  there  are  so  few  found  useful  for  general 
culture.  Those  of  the  Phlebodium  section  are  the 
most  conspicuous.  P.  aureum,  which  is  so  largely 
grown  for  market,  is  a  beautiful  Fern,  making  a 
well  furnished  plant  in  a  5-inch  pot  or  a  grand 
specimen  for  an  S-inch  or  10-inch  pot,  andm.ay  be 
raised  by  thousands  from  spores  wliich,  if  collected 
at  the  right  stage,  rarely  fail  to  germinate.  The 
variety  glaucum,  which  is  of  more  slender 
growth  and  has  a  more  distinct  bluish  tint  to  the 
fronds,  though  not  so  extensively  grown,  is  a  very 
desirable  Fern.  To  this  another  very  distinct 
variety  has  lately  been  added.  I  refer  to  P. 
Mayi,  which  has  the  beautiful  glaucous  tint,  the 
pinnae  deeply  corrugated  and  fringed  on  the 
margin.  Should  this  come  true  from  spores,  it 
will  prove  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  market 
Ferns.  P.  sporodocarpum  is  another  variety  of 
this  section,  similar  in  texture  to  glaucum, 
but  the  fronds  stand  quite  erect  instead  of 
drooping,  and  the  rhizomes  are  not  so  thickly 
covered  with  scales.  P.  nigresoens  is  a  distinct 
and  useful  species  with  irregularly  divided  fronds. 
A  curious  characteristic  of  this  species  is  that  the 
spore  cases  are  sunk,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the 
fronds  shows  a  regular  row  of  knots  or  protuber- 
ances on  either  side  of  the  midrib.  A  curiously 
crested  form  of  this  was  lately  exhibited  and 
received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  It  was  said  to  be  of  hybrid 
origin  between  the  above  and  P.  vulgare  grandi- 
ceps,  but  I  should  say  if  a  hybrid  at  all,  it  has 
more  athnity  to  P.  phymatodes  cristatum  than  P. 
vulgare. 

Of  those  with  long  pinnate  fronds,  P. 
subauriculatum  is  the  most  etfective.  Grown  in 
the  stove  under  favourable  conditions  it  will  make 
very  long  fronds,  and  it  is  only  when  suspended 
that  it  can  be  grown  to  perfection.     It  is  perhaps 


better  known  as  Goniophlebium.  Another  of 
this  section  is  appendicuhvtum  ;  the  fronds  are 
not  so  long  and  more  resemble  those  of  our  tmtive 
P.  vulgare,  but  have  a  deep  bronzy,  almost  crim- 
son tint.  It  requires  some  care  to  succeed  well 
with  this  ;  the  roots  do  not  go  deep,  and  if  grown 
in  shallow  pans,  in  a  rough  compost  consisting  of 
peat,  fibrous  loam,  sand  and  broken  crocks,  with 
good  drainage,  it  will  succeed  better  than  when 
given  more  depth  of  soil.  This  applies  to  most 
of  those  with  slender,  spreading  rhizomes.  P. 
pectinatum  and  I',  plumosum  may  both  bo  raised 
from  spores  and  make  better  ()lants  than  from 
division.  In  P.  diversifohum  the  fertile  fronds 
are  pinnate  with  long,  narrow  pinna-.  It  also 
forms  some  short,  broad  shell  like  fronds.  P. 
rigidulum  has  the  same  characteristics,  with 
longer  fronds  ;  this  is  a  grand  Fern  for  wall 
pockets.  In  P.  quercifolium  the  barren  fronds 
closely  resemble  an  Oak  leaf,  but  the  fertile 
fronds  grow  nearly  erect,  and  are  of  a  stitf, 
rigid  texture,  closely  resembling  P.  Heracleum, 
which  has  broad,  pinnatifid,  sessile  fronds 
of  a  thick,  rigid  texture.  It  is  curious 
how  closely  this  resembles  Acrostichum  drynar- 
ioides  except  in  the  fertile  fronds.  In  the  latter 
the  terminal  segments  or  pinnte  are  very  narrow 
and  the  sort  continuous,  while  in  P.  Heracleum  the 
sori  are  dotted  over  the  under  surface  of  the 
broad  pinn:B.  P.  iMeyenianum,  of  which  a  good 
cut  occurs  in  Schneider's  "Book  of  Choice  Ferns," 
is  known  as  the  Bear's-paw  Fern,  owing  to  the 
thick  scaly  rhizome  closely  resembling  a  bear's 
foot.  In  this  the  sori  are  produced  on  the  ter- 
minal pinn:e,  which  are  much  contracted.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus  when  well 
grown.  This  should  be  grown  in  baskets  or 
shallow  pots,  and  when  in  pots  the  crown  should 
be  kept  well  above,  so  that  the  rhizomes  can 
spread  over  the  rim  of  the  pan  or  pot. 

Another  distinct  section  of  the  Polypodiums  is 
that  with  simple  or  undivided  fronds.  P.  irioides, 
P.  musa'folium,  P.  phyllitides,  and  P.  crassifolium 
are  good  examples  ;  these,  though  not  generally 
cultivated,  make  fine  decorative  plants,  especially 
when  raised  from  spores.  They  require  a  stove 
temperature  and  delight  in  a  shady  position, 
though  the  fronds  are  of  a  thick  leather}'  sub- 
stance. I  find  they  do  not  stand  exposure  so  well 
as  many  of  less  substance.  P.  crassifolium  and 
P.  phyllitides  are,  perhaps,  the  most  serviceable, 
and,  being  totally  distinct  from  other  Ferns 
ordinarily  grown  for  decoration,  they  should 
prove  very  useful.  I  believe  many  of  this  genus 
would  be  more  appreciated  if  they  received  more 
liberal  treatment.  A  good  rough  compost,  plenty 
of  drainage,  and  sufficient  surface  room  for  the 
rhizomes  to  spread,  with  a  genial  atmosphere, 
will  suit  them  well.  There  are  many  others 
worthy  of  reference  which  I  hope  to  include  in 
future  notes.  A. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


RESTING  ARUM  LILIES. 

At  Heath  Grange,  Weybridge,  the  residence  of 
IMr.  W.  A.  15ilney,  Arums  are  grown  on  the 
resting  system,  the  results  being  in  every  way 
more  satisfactory  than  when  the  plants  are  set 
out  in  the  open  ground  for  the  summer  months. 
Blr.  Whitlock,  the  gardener,  tells  me  that  he 
could  not  get  a  good  supply  of  flowers  in  late 
autumn  and  early  winter  until  he  gave  the 
jjlants  a  thorough  rest  after  blooming.  They 
are  placed  in  the  open  air  at  the  foot  of  a  wall, 
getting  only  enough  water  to  keep  the  roots 
and  crowns  from  .shrivelling  until  September, 
when  they  are  shaken  out  and  repotted. 
Towards  the  eiul  of  (Jctober  they  commence  to 
bloom,  and  continue  to  do  so  thnmgh  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  some  of  the  flowers 
measuring  10  inches  across.  The  pots  being 
well  fiUed  with  roots  early  in  the  season,  liberal 
feeding  is   practised,    with   the   result   that   a 


larger  number  of  flowers  of  good  quality  is  ob- 
tiiined  than  by  any  other  method.  I  was  told 
that  plants  which  commenced  to  bloom  e.arly  in 
November  continued  to  do  so  freely  until  quite 
Lite  in  spring,  and,  what  is  more  important,  the 
jilants  every  year  exhibit  a  tendency  to  bloom 
at  an  earlier  date  than  they  have  hitherto  done, 
liy  planting  out  it  has  been  found  that  only  a 
limited  number  of  flowers  can  be  obtained  at 
the  time  of  year  when  they  are  most  valuable  ; 
whereas  when  established  and  given  liberal 
feeding,  a  succession  may  be  obtained  for  Kome 
months.  J.  C.  1>. 


Begonia  Knowsleyana. — Among  the  many 
good  things  the  germs  contains  this  free-flowering 
kind  is  surely  worthy  greater  consideration  than 
it  appears  to  receive.  Its  bushy  form  and  great 
freedom  as  well  as  profuse  flowering,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  delicately  toned  flowers,  should 
tend  to  its  general  use  as  a  pot  plant.  As  an 
autumn  bloomer,  too,  it  is  of  much  value,  and  by 
a  little  attention  the  flowering  may  be  extended 
a  long  way  into  the  later  months  of  the  year. 
Given  a  course  of  similar  treatment,  it  should 
prove  a  welcome  compj,nion  to  the  charming 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  it  may  be  useful  also  to 
cross  with  the  latter  in  the  hope  of  raising  others 
as  good  and  free  and  of  other  shades. 

Saintpaulia  ionantha.  —  This  interesting 
little  plant  is  deserving  of  all  that  is  said  of  it  in 
the  paragraph  on  page  439.  It  is  particularly 
suited  for  small  pots,  and  looks  prettier  thus  than 
when  grown  in  larger  sizes.  It  can  be  propagated 
from  leaf  cuttings,  that  is,  leaves  with  one  or  two 
transverse  cuts  across  the  fleshy  midrib,  and  then 
pegged  on  the  surface  of  a  seed-pan  or  pot  filled 
with  fine  sandy  soil.  In  course  of  time  a  callus 
forms  where  the  cut  is  made,  and  from  this,  little 
plants  spring  up.  A  moist  shelf  in  a  warm  green- 
house seems  an  ideal  place  for  this  small,  but  pro- 
fuse bloomer.  It  is  seen  in  such  a  position  to 
better  advantage  than  if  arranged  among  other 
plants. — S. 

Dracaena  Sanderiana. — I  think  this  should 
make  a  useful  plant  for  florists.  One  great  point 
is  that  it  retains  its  clear  white  variegation  well, 
is  easily  propagated,  and  although  it  requires  a 
stove  temperature,  it  stands  fairly  well.  When 
grown  singly  it  is  too  slender  as  a  pot  plant, 
except  vphen  used  in  quite  small  pots.  In  a 
o-inch  pot  three  plants  should  be  grown  together. 
In  propagating  they  should  be  put  in  singly  into 
small  pots  and  potted  together  after  they  are 
well  rooted,  selecting  plants  of  as  near  the  same 
height  as  possible.  The  same  stock  plants  will 
give  a  good  succession  of  cuttings  if  treated  care- 
fully. If  allowed  to  make  a  good  growth  before 
taking  the  cuttings  they  will  keep  in  health  and 
give  a  succession,  but  when  cat  too  close  they 
are  liable  to  lose  their  roots,  and  do  not  then 
start  away  so  freely.  A  good  loamy  compost 
with  plenty  of  drainage  is  necessary.  In  a 
moderate  stove  temperature  it  will  make  free 
growth  and  soon  attain  to  a  useful  size. — A. 

Salvia  Hoveyi  and  others.  —  Recently  I 
saw  Salvia  Hoveyi  in  fine  condition  in  the  con- 
servatory at  Frimley  Park,  the  dark  purple 
flowers  harmonising  well  with  red  Salvias  and 
white  Chrysanthemums.  The  Salvias  have  much 
to  recommend  them  for  the  decoration  of  the  con- 
servatory. Salvia  splendens  and  its  variety  grandi- 
fiora  are  most  useful  in  the  autumn  where  bright! 
flowers  are  in  demand.  S.  Bethelli,  again,  is  a 
good  kind,  although  I  have  found  this  does  not 
lend  itself  to  late  stopping,  as  does  the  old  splen- 
dens. S.  Pitcheri  should  be  grown  where  a  light 
blue  is  wanted.  This  kind  is  best  from  old  roots, 
as  it  is  semi-tuberous-rooted,  and  will  stand  in 
the  open  if  planted  in  a  warm,  drj'  spot.  If  small 
plants  are  wanted  for  placing  in  vases  for  house 
furnishing,  the  best  way  is  to  strike  four  or  five 
cuttings  in  a  4inch  pot  at  the  end  of  June.  When 
rooted,  pot  them  on  together  and  do  not  stop 
them.  By  so  doing  you  get  plants  about  a  foot 
high.     Another  recommendation  of  these  Salvias 
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is  that  they  cost  little  to  grow  and  continue  in 
bloom  a  long  time.  They  may  be  planted  out 
and  lifted  in  autumn. — J.  Crook. 


FREESIAS  FAILING. 

I  WILL  thank  you  if  you  will  let  me  know  the 
cause  of  the  enclosed  Freesias  going  wrong,  and 
whether  you  can  suggest  a  remedy.  The  bulbs 
were  planted  in  July  in  apparently  good  condi- 
tion, and  showed  no  signs  of  disease  until  about  a 
month  ago.  Those  sent  were  planted  in  boxes  in 
the  usual  compost  of  two  parts  old  loam,  one 
part  sand,  and  one  part  decomposed  manure, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  old  lime  mortar.  There  is 
another  lot  in  a  well-drained  border  against  a 
south  wall  in  the  natural  garden  soil,  which  is 
very  sandy,  and  these  are  also  showing  signs  of 
going  ofi'.  In  the  first  batch  about  20  per  cent. 
IS  going  off,  but  the  remaining  80  per  cent,  is 
perfectly  healthy  and  now  showing  buds. — W.  M. 
*^*  The  plants  sent  are  suffering  from  a  disease 
that  attacks  the  bulbs  and  ascends  to  the  central 
core.  By  cutting  open  a  few,  it  was  noticed  that 
the  disease  had  extended  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  in  an  upward  direction,  the  root  fibres  as  a 
result  being  discoloured.  The  disease  is  in  effect 
somewhat  similar  to  that  attacking  Gladiolus 
The  Bride.  Is  it  possible  the  Freesias  have  been 
grown  on  land  where  these  latter  have  been 
grown  and  so  become  contaminated  ?  So  far  as 
can  be  gathered,  there  is  no  error  of  culture,  as 
by  the  plants  growing  in  boxes  all  should  fail 
should  this  be  the  case.  The  fact,  too,  that  the 
failure  only  occurred  recently,  and  that  the  crop 
in  the  open  is  similarly  affected,  points  to  disease 
in  the  stock  rather  than  aught  else.  Weie  it 
otherwise  and  the  portion  in  boxes  diseased,  it 
would  appear  the  root-fibres  had  come  into  con- 
tact with  some  objectionable  matter.  Even  now 
this  may  be  so  of  the  stock  in  both  instances, 
though  this  may  be  determined  by  examining  a 
few  bulbs  the  moment  the  disease  is  first  noted. 
Then  if  the  root  fibres  were  healthy  save  for 
the  extreme  points,  the  cause  would  be  some 
deleterious  agent  in  the  soil.  If  the  points  of 
the  roots  are  quite  healthy  at  this  stage,  and  the 
point  of  attachment  with  the  bulb,  as  also  the 
bulb  itself,  diseased,  the  fault  rests  with  the  bulb. 
The  point  is  worth  deciding,  as  the  soil  may  be 
treated  specially.  If,  however,  the  fault  is  with 
the  bulb,  as  we  surmise,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
draw  out  and  burn  all  affected  plants. — Ed. 


Jasminum  Sambac. — This  is  well  worth  grow- 
ing where  lieat  and  space  can  be  afforded,  its  pure 
white  flowers  produced  in  small  cymes  being  forth- 
coming the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  succeeds 
equally  well  planted  in  the  border  to  cover  a  pillar,  or 
grown  in  a  pot  and  trained  to  a  trellis.  A  suitable 
compost  is  sandy  peat,  tibrous  loam,  and  decomposed 
leaf-mould  in  equal  proportions,  adding  enough 
broken  charcoal  and  sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous. 
—J.  L. 

Andromedas  as  pot  plants. — Andromeda 
japonica  and  its  near  relatives,  floribunda  and 
speciosa,  have  a  very  nice  appearance  when 
flowered  under  glass.  Some  years  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  admire  a  tolerably  large  specimen  of 
A.  floribunda  which  in  early  spring  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  the  show  house  of  a  local 
florist.  lb  was  always  crowded  with  flowers  and 
had  a  most  attractive  appearance.  With  a  little 
care  these  Andromedas  may  be  maintained  in 
health  for  years  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  and  may  be 
used  for  decoration  where  more  tender  things 
would  suffer.  For  corridors  or  similar  places 
where  little  or  no  artificial  warmth  is  maintained 
these  charming  evergreen-flowering  shrubs  are  of 
great  value.  A.  japonica  forms  its  flower-trusses  in 
the  autumn  and  is  apt  to  suffer  in  the  open  in 
severe  winters.  In  a  cool  house  it  gets  just  the 
shelter  it  needs,  retains  its  foliage  in  a  fresh  green 
condition,  and  expands  its  flowers  at  a  very  early 
period.  All  that  the  plants  need  during  the 
summer  is  a  little  shelter  from  hot  sun,  with 
plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather. —  .1,  C,  Byjiect. 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 

PAULOWNIA  IMPERIALIS. 

The  Paulownia  as  cultivated  in  Europe  is 
made  to  serve  two  distinct  purposes.  It  is 
grown  in  its  natural  form — a  medium-sized  tree 
with  striking  foliage  and  flowers  of  singular 
beauty.  It  is  also  grown  in  the  sub-tropical 
garden,  under  special  treatment,  for  the  sake 
of  its  immense  foliage  only.  An  example  of  the 
latter  method  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  Unfortunately,  we  in  England  but 
rarely  see  it  in  all  its  natural  beauty.  In  the 
milder  parts  of  the  kingdom  trees  'M  feet  to  -U) 
feet  high  may  be  seen,  but  even  there  it  does 
not  flower  with  the  regularity  and  profusion  one 
notices  in  France,  even  as  far  north  as  Paris. 
In  maturity  the  Paulownia  may  easily  be  mis- 


the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris  ;  150  terminal 
bunches,  bearing  each  twenty  to  thirty  flowers, 
make  the  tree  appear  like  a  single  bouquet  of 
light  blue  flowers."  Those  who  have  not  seen 
it  in  flower  will  get  the  best  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Paulownia  by  turning  to  The  Garden 
for  April  2,  1892,  where  there  is  a  coloured 
plate  drawn  by  Mrs.  Dalglish  in  a  garden  at 
Pau,  in  South-Western  France.  It  forms  its 
flower-buds  in  autumn,  but  they  do  not  expand 
till  the  following  May  in  France,  not  till  June 
in  England.  They  are  borne  on  terminal 
racemes,  and  in  shape  are  not  unlike  a  Thun- 
bergia  flower  or  a  very  large  Foxglove  (it  does, 
indeed,  belong  to  the  same  natural  order  as- 
the  latter).  The  colour  is  a  pale  violet-blue. 
A  fine  specimen  studded  with  its  noble  racemes 
is  a  most  beautiful  picture.  The  species  i& 
undoubtedly  a  native  of  China.    Dr.  Henry  has 


A  yroup  of  Paulownia  iin/perialis  in  the  Royal  (JurdenSj  Keiv. 

by  G.  Champion. 
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taken  for  a  Catalpa,  having  leaves  of  much  the 
same  size  and  character.  In  the  early  days  of 
its  cultivation  in  England  Catalpas  were  fre- 
quently sold  as  Paulownia. 

The  first  plant  seen  in  Europe  was  raised  by 
Mons.  Neumann  in  Paris  in  183-1.  It  is  not  a 
true  native  of  Japan,  but  the  first  seeds  were 
sent  from  that  country.  Of  these,  however, 
only  one  germinated.  The  plant  was  carefully 
protected  and  at  first  housed  in  winter,  but  was 
soon  found  to  be  hardy  in  Paris.  It  first 
flowered  in  1842.  Referring  to  this  plant  a 
writer  in  the  Revtie  Hurticoleior  1844  observes  : 
"The  parent  of  all  the  Paulownias,  which  have 
now  been  distributed  through  the  gardens  of 
Europe,  has  just  flowered  for  the  third  time  in 


found  it  wild  in  various  mountain  localities.  It 
has  generally  been  considei'ed  a  native  also  of 
Japan,  but  according  to  Professor  Sargent  it 
has  only  been  introduced  there.  It  is  naturally 
a  round-topped  tree,  40  feet  to  50  feet  high. 

To  us,  however,  whose  gardens  are  situated 
where  the  climatic  conditions  do  not  allow  of 
the  Paulownia  being  grown  as  a  flowering  tree 
— and  this,  of  course,  is  due  to  lack  of  intense 
sunshine  such  as  it  enjoys  on  the  Continent 
and  to  our  treacherous  springs — the  mode  of 
cultivation  illustrated  on  this  page  is  of  more 
immediate  interest.  The  photograph  from 
which  the  engraving  was  made  is  one  of  a 
group  of  Paulownias  Ln  the  Royal  Gardens. 
Kew,  where  it  is  grown  simply  for  the  summer 
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eflectof  its  foliage.  The  object  is,  of  course,  to 
get  the  leaves  as  large  as  possible.  The  jjlants 
are  set  out  '^  feet  to  4  feet  apart,  and  are  con- 
finetl  to  a  single  stem.  During  one  season  this 
(frows  from  10  feet  to  12  feet  high,  and  is 
7  inches  or  so  in  circumference  at  the  base. 
The  largest  leaves  measure  20  inches  across. 
The  treatment  is  as  follows  :  Before  growth 
recommences  in  spring  the  old  stems  are  cut 
back  to  within  1  inch  or  2  inches  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  wood.  Several  young  shoots  start 
away,  all  of  which  except  the  two  strongest  are 
removed.  These  are  left  for  a  short  time  for 
fear  of  an  accident  happening  to  one  of  them, 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  well  started  the  weaker 
one  is  cut  ott".  The  plants  should  be  given  a 
rich  loamy  .soil  to  grow  in,  and  a  thick  dress- 
ing of  manure  should  be  applied  during  the 
period  of  quickest  growth,  when  frequent 
waterings  aLso  are  benetioial  if  the  weather  be 
dry  and  hot.  A  group  of  plants  thus  grown 
makes  a  noble  feature.  The  group  illustrated 
is  near  the  main  gate  at  Kew,  and  there  are 
others  in  a  ditt'erent  part  of  the  grounds.  On 
Sunday  afternoons  in  late  summer,  when  the 
leaves  have  reached  their  fullest  size,  there  is 
often  a  regular  procession  of  visitors  across  the 
lawns  to  more  closely  inspect  them. 

P.  imperialis  is  very  easily  propagated  and 
can  now  be  obtained  cheaply,  although  in  its 
early  days  as  much  as  £'5  was  asked  for  small 
plants.  It  can  be  raised  from  root-cuttings 
taken  ott'  in  spring  as  growth  recommences  ; 
the  roots  should  be  cut  into  pieces  1  inch  or  2 
inches  long  and  put  into  small  pots  of  light  soil 
plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  Cuttings  of 
the  stem  growth  will  also  root  readily  when 
treated,  in  the  same  way,  but  they  have  to  be 
taken  later,  when  the  young  shoots  are  a  few 
inches  loiig. 

P.viLOWNiA  FoRTUNKi  is  another  Chinese  spe- 
cies of  which  but  little  is  yeb  known  in  Europe. 
It  was  described  by  Mr.  \V.  B.  Hemsley  eight 
years  ago  in  the  Linnean  Society's  journal,  and 
seems  to  have  first  been  discovered  by  Robt.  For- 
tune in  some  locahty  in  China  he  did  not  record. 
It  was  not  introduced  till  quite  recently,  when 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  plant  has  been  received 
by  M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  from  China.  It  is 
now  in  cultivation  at  Kew.  According  to  Mr. 
Hemsley,  it  is  "readily  distinguished  from  P. 
imperialis  by  its  much  elongated  leaves,  covered 
beneath  with  a  pallid,  almost  white,  very  short, 
and  dense  tomentum,  and  by  the  longer,  rela- 
tively narrower  flowers  and  larger  fruit."  It  is 
evidently  a  beautiful  tree.  W.  .1.  B. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


EARLY  RHUBARB. 

Early  Rhubarb  is  an  important  crop  in  most 
gardens,  yet  it  is  not  always  the  best  method  is 
adopted  for  its  production.  A  position  shaded 
by  trees  or  other  objects  is  unsuitable  for  the 
growth  of  roots  which  are  to  be  lifted  for  early 
forcing,  although  it  may  do  very  well  for  later 
kinds  that  are  to  make  their  growth  under 
natural  conditions.  Few  now-a-days,  even 
where  leaves  are  plentiful,  care  to  force  their 
earliest  batches  by  means  of  pots  and  leaves, 
choosing  rather  to  raise  young  stools  annually 
or  biennially,  lift  when  two  years  old,  and 
place  in  a  Mushroom  or  forcing  house.  The 
position  allotted  to  the  .seedlings  should  be  an 
open,  sunny  one,  so  that  growth  may  be 
matured  early,  but  sloping  borders  should  be 
avoided,  as  the  roots  in  dry  summers  may 
require  watering  in  order  to  prevent  a  prema 
ture  ripening,  as  when  this  happens  and  a  we" 
time  follows  a  secondary  growth  is  apt  to  start* 


rendering  the  crowns  unfit  for  early  lifting. 
\\  hero  practicable,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  the 
seed  in  a  frame  in  which  Potatoes  have  been 
forced,  as  the  gentle  bottom-heat  favours  an 
early  and  strong  growth.  There  are  various 
kinds  recommended  for  early  work,  but  I  am 
certain  none  is  better  than  the  true  Prince 
Albert.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  variety 
named  Royal  Albert  is  the  same,  but  the  true 
.sort  forces  so  readily  that  I  have  seen  it  push- 
ing through  slight  mounds  of  leaves  and  litter 
early  in  the  new  year.  What  I  prefer  is  a 
heated  pit  in  which  a  bed  of  leaves  can  be 
placed  in  which  to  plunge  the  stools.  These 
also  give  ofl"  a  genial  moistui-e,  and  good 
flavoured  sticks  are  produced.  <  tld  fashioned 
vineries  have  sometimes  a  brick  pit.  This 
answers  the  same  purpose.  Failing  either  of 
these,  the  Mushroom  house  will  grow  it 
well.  For  pulling  at  the  end  of  January 
and  throughout  February  I  prefer  having  a 
good -sized  permanent  bed  of  Prince  Albert, 
so  that  one  half  can  be  forced  one  year 
and  the  other  the  next.  If  a  good  width 
is  left  between  the  rows  and  some  4  feet  between 
each  root,  stout  short  stakes  can  then  be  driven 
in  round  each  so  as  to  form  a  square,  these 
being  encompassed  with  hay-bands  to  prevent 
the  leaves  falling  cm  to  the  stools,  and  the 
intervening  spaces  tilled  in  with  leaves  and 
linings  built  up  at  the  sides.  After  laying  a 
few  leaves  or  a  little  litter  over  the  crowns, 
small  square  lights  made  to  tit  exactly  are  laid 
on  the  top  and  the  whole  covered  with  straw. 
The  lights  can  be  easily  removed  for  pulling, 
and  when  this  is  completed  for  the  season, 
abundance  of  light  can  reach  the  stools  to 
strengthen  growth  until  the  lights  can  be  left 
ofl' altogether.  Prince  Albert,  although  rather 
small,  is  of  good  colour  and  excellent  flavour. 
Whatever  variety  is  grown,  it  always  pays  for 
a  liberal  mulch,  and,  if  time  can  be  sjjared,  one 
or  two  annual  soakings  with  liquid  manure. 
N. 

Sandringham  'Winter  'White  Broccoli. — 
This  season  the  above  Broccoli  is  good.  The 
seed  was  sown  in  April,  and  the  seedlings  were 
ready  to  plant  out  before  the  dry  weather  set 
in.  The  plants,  set  out  in  rather  firm  land  not 
recently  manured,  went  away  at  onca,  and 
have  given  a  tine  crop  of  pure  white  heads,  not 
large,  but  of  excellent  quality.  In  shape  it  is 
not  unlike  the  old  Snow's  Winter  White.  The 
Sandringham  is  not  a  coarse  grower.  It  is  dis- 
tinct in  leaf  and  growth,  being  very  compact, 
and  gives  a  pure  white  head  with  close,  hard 
curd,  the  leaves  folding  well  over  and  protecting 
the  flower.— G.  W. 

Cauliflower  Kont  Blanc. — Those  who  need 
early  Cauliflowers  will  do  well  to  add  this.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  I  have  grown.  Last  season  this 
was  sown  in  heat  to  give  a  succession  to  the 
autumn-sown  plants,  and  it  did  so  well  that  I  am 
giving  it  a  trial  sown  in  the  autumn.  Few 
growers  are  overdone  with  Cauliflowers  in  May, 
and  I  think  Mont  Blanc  one  of  the  earliest.  The 
plants  are  very  dwarf,  not  unlike  the  Dwarf 
Erfurt  in  this  respect,  but  the  foliage  differs. 
The  heads  are  pure  white  and  of  fine  quality. 
This  kind  if  sown  in  .January  may  be  had  fit  for 
use  in  the  early  part  of  June. — S.  H.  B. 

Broccoli  Michaelmas  'White.— For  two  sea- 
sons I  have  given  the  Michaelmas  White  a  promi- 
nent place,  and  it  is  a  very  fine  type.  Some 
growers  may  think  the  heads  too  large  in  rich 
soil,  but  this  can  easily  be  avoided  by  cutting  in 
a  young  state  or  by  sowing  a  little  later  for 
October  use.  1  sow  in  April  for  November  sup- 
plies, or  a  little  later  for  early  winter.  The 
plants  may  then  be  grown  much  closer  together 
and  will  be  of  great  value.  At  this  season  it  may  be 
necessary  to  lift  when  the  heads  are  formed,  but  I 
the  variety  named  will  remain  good  for  weeks  m  a  ' 


cool  cellar.  The  heads  being  pure  white  are  of 
splendid  quality,  and  come  in  well  after  the 
earliest  varieties. — S.  H.  B. 

New  Pea  Early  Morn.— For  sowing  in  pots, 
frames,  or  in  the  open  ground  for  first  supplies, 
Teas  will  now  claim  attention.  For  throe  seasons 
I  have  grown  this  variety  and  find  it  excellent  in 
every  way.  Mr.  Crawford  some  time  ago  wrote 
very  highly  of  this  new  variety.  Those  who  have 
grown  the  excellent  Stratagem,  one  of  its  parents, 
will  not  bo  disappointed  with  Early  Morn,  as 
though  lacking  the  size  of  Stratagem,  the  quality 
is  as  good  and  the  gain  in  earliness  is  immense. 
It  is  a  fine  Pea  for  frame  or  pot  culture,  with 
true  Marrow  flavour,  and  being  dwarf  is  doubly 
useful,  as  in  pots  it  fruits  freely  and  does  not 
exceed  2  feet  in  height.  Sown  in  pots  at  this 
season  for  planting  out  it  will  flower  early  in  April 
and  mature  pods  in  May. — S.  H.  B. 

Broad  Beans  in  pots.— Those  who  like 
Broad  Beans  as  early  as  possible  may  secure 
them  (luite  three  weeks  or  a  month  in  advance  of 
those  raised  in  the  open  border  if  sown  in  pots 
now  and  wintered  in  cold  frames.  Many  growers 
sow  for  an  early  supply  in  pots  or  boxes,  mostly  in 
the  Utter,  but  in  January  or  February,  and  place 
in  heat  at  the  start.  This  I  do  not  advise.  For- 
merly I  grew  my  earliest  plants  thus,  but  they 
suffer  after  planting  out  in  severe  weather.  If 
grown  quite  cool  from  the  start  there  is  a  sturdier 
plant  and  less  trouble  at  planting,  as,  if  well 
moulded  up,  they  need  no  further  shelter.  I  sow 
in  November  for  May  supplies,  and  in  cold  springs 
the  produce  even  then  may  not  turn  in  till  early 
in  June,  but  even  then  considerably  earlier  than 
from  seed  sown  in  the  open.  It  is  advisable  to 
use  5-inch  pots,  not  crowding  the  plants,  growing 
near  the  glass  in  cold  frames,  and  merely  cover- 
ing in  severe  weather.  An  Early  Longpod  is  the 
best  kind  to  sow.  These  plant  out  well.  From 
boxes  they  do  not  lift  so  well,  as  the  roots  get 
matted. — S.  M. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

DeCKMBER  6,  7,  AND   8. 

This  show  was  distinctly  above  the  average 
for  the  December  meeting,  and  would  have  been 
still  better  but  for  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
week  so  many  excellent  Chrysanthemums  were 
lost  through  damp  and  fog,  and  on  this  account 
entries  in  some  of  the  classes  were  not  forth- 
coming. However,  in  many  of  the  classes  the 
competition  was  good.  Japanese  blooms,  as 
usual,  predominated,  and  those  from  the  north 
left  Uttle  to  be  desired  in  point  of  quality.  There 
were  some  exceptionally  good  incurved  and  single- 
flowered  sorts,  and  the  vases  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  foliage  were  also  very  good.  Of  the  trade 
displays,  two  particularly  good  groups  of  blooms 
arranged  in  vases,  Sec,  were  the  chief  features. 
On  this  occasion  the  whole  of  the  exhibits  were 
arranged  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  building,  and 
in  this  way  a  far  more  imposing  spectacle  was 
presented  to  the  visitors. 

Plants. 

On  this  occasion,  the  first  for  a  long  time,  there 
was  an  entry  in  the  class  for  six  specimen  single 
varieties,  bush  grown,  trained  or  untrained,  this 
coming  from  Mr.  W.  Davey,  gardener  to  Mr. 
C.  C.  Paine,  Hillfield,  Haverstook  Hill,  N.W. 
■The  varieties  were  Kate  Williams  (two),  a  good 
rich  yellow  ;  Eucharis,  pure  white ;  Admiral  Sir 
T.  Symonds,  and  Earlswood,  terra-cotta  (two),  a 
dull  and  dowdy-looking  flower,  these  receiving 
first  prize. 

Cut  Blooms.— OrE.N. 

There  were  no  less  than  six  competitors  for 
twenty-four  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  not 
less  than  eighteen  varieties,  and  not  more  than 
two  of  a  variety.  First  prize  fell  to  Mr.  T.  Lunt, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Archibald  Stirhng,  Keir  House, 
Dunblane,  N.B.,  with  a  remarkably  fine  stand  of 
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blooms,  beautifully  fresh  and  highly  coloured, 
and  embracing  a  number  of  individual  flowers  of 
the  highest  quality.  Specially  good  were  Sim- 
plicity, Graphic,  M.  Hoste,  John  Seward,  Mr-i. 
F.  A.  Bevan,  Matthew  Hodgson,  Nu'eum,  M 
Gruyer,  Mary  Molyneux,  and  Mrs.  H.  Week?. 
Second  honours  were  secured  by  Mr.  R.  Kenyon, 
gardener  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Hills,  Monkhams,  Wood- 
ford Green,  Essex,  also  with  a  nice  lot  of  flowers, 
including  good  blossoms  of  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Mat 
thew  Hodgson,  Iserette  (a  useful  reddish  brown), 
Oceana,  Mme.  Carnot,  Papa  Veillird,  and  John 
Pockett.  For  the  prizes  offered  for  twenty-four 
bunches  of  Chrysanthemums,  any  varieties,  pom- 
pons allowed,  to  be  set  up  in  bottles,  the  five 
exhibits  covered  a  large  space  and  made  a  brave 
display.  Large,  bold,  handsome  blooms  secured 
first  prize  for  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to  Sir 
Henry  Tate,  Bart.,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Com- 
mon, who  might  have  improved  his  arrangement 
of  the  flowers  and  also  have  named  them.  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  Niveum,  and  bold  incurved  blooms  of 
The  Egyptian  stood  out  prominently.  Second 
prize  was  well  merited  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
Framfield,  .Sussex,  who  had  a  pretty  lot  of  blooms 
eaabracing  large  exhibition  flowers  of  Mme.  Car- 
not, G.  J.  Warren,  and  Western  King,  and  a 
nice  variety  of  decorative  sorts  of  good  colour, 
such  as  Tuxedo,  the  most  useful  of  the  clear 
bright  bronze-coloured  December  sorts,  and  King 
of  the  Plumes,  a  rich  yellow.  There  were  nine 
competitors  in  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese 
blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Lunt  again  leading  with  a 
bright,  clean,  fresh  lot  of  flowers,  including  well- 
developed  specimens  of  Louise,  Edith  Tabor, 
Matthew  Hodgson,  Graphic,  Oceana,  Simplicity, 
M.  Gruyer,  Australie,  and  Niveum.  A  good 
sscond  was  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Broughton  Nur- 
S3ry,  Ipswich,  who  had  smaller  flowers,  but  very 
fresh  and  neat.  Master  H.  Tucker,  C.  W.  Rich- 
ardson, G.  J.  Warren,  Nyanza,  and  Amiral  Avel- 
lan  were  his  best  kinds.  An  entry  of  eight  for 
six  Japanese  distinct  was  another  good  class, 
premier  honours  resting  with  Mr.  J.  Sandford, 
gardener  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Wright-Ingle,  Woodhouse, 
Finchley,  with  a  meritorious  stand  containing 
good  examples  of  Silver  King,  C.  W.  Richardson, 
Mme.  Carnot,  Golden  Gate,  Simphcity,  and  G.  J. 
Warren.  A  very  close  second  was  Mr.  Lunt, 
who  staged  handsome  blooms  of  Matthew  Hodg- 
son, G.  J.  Warren,  Simplicity,  and  Australie.  A 
display  of  a  high  order  of  merit  was  seen  in  the 
class  provided  for  twelve  incurved,  not  less  than 
six  varieties  and  not  more  than  two  of  a  variety. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  a  better  lot  has  ever  been 
staged  at  any  previous  exhibition.  In  this  class 
Mr.  F.  King,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Perkins,  Oak 
Dene,  Holm  wood,  Surrey,  was  first  with  notable 
examples  of  Mile.  Lucie  Faure,  Miss  Violet 
Foster,  I'Amethiste,  The  Egyptian,  Bonnie 
Dundee,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  Miss  Phjllis  Fowler. 
Second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  Brock- 
hampton  Nurseries,  Havan",  also  with  a  handsome 
lot  of  blooms,  but  less  even  and  regular.  For 
twelve  bunches  Japanese,  staged  in  bottles,  Mr. 
R.  C.  Norcutt  appeared  to  be  the  only  competitor 
and  was  awarded  first  prize.  Silver  King,  Lady 
Northcote,  Mrs.  Maliny  Grant,  Matthew  Hodg- 
son, Golden  Gate,  C.  W.  Richardson,  and  Etoile 
de  Lyon  were  the  best.  Of  the  three  competitors 
for  six  bunches  Japanese,  Mr.  John  Heath,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  A.  W.  Chapman,  Crooksbury,  Farn- 
ham,  was  a  good  first,  having  frtsh  flowers  of 
Oceana,  M.  Gruyer,  Australie,  and  Western  King. 
Second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  George  Elder, 
gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Benson,  The  Oaks,  Walton, 
near  Epsom,  who  had  smaller,  yet  pleasing 
flowers.  The  display  of  large  flowered  single 
varieties  was  specially  good.  The  chief  class  was 
for  twelve  bunches  large-flowered,  three  blooms 
in  a  bunch,  and  arranged  in  vases.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Forbes,  gardener  to  Mme.  Nicols,  Regent  House, 
Surbiton,  secured  leading  honours  with  some  of 
the  finest  blooms  we  have  seen.  Admiral  Sir 
Thos.  Symonds,  Rudbeckia,  Victoria,  Purity, 
Tuscola,  Earlswood  Glory,  T.  Grant,  and  J.  Arter 
being  well  represented.  Second  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  A.  Telgate,  gardener  to  Her  Grace  Eliza- 


beth, Duchess  of  Wellington,  Burhill,  Walton-on- 
Thames,  who  had  smaller,  though  very  charming 
blossoms.  Mr.  C.  W.  Forbes  again  led  in  the 
class  for  twelve  bunches  small-flowered  single 
varieties,  setting  up  most  delightful  little  blossoms 
of  Little  Pet,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane,  one  of  the  prettiest ; 
Annie  Tweed,  Alice,  Nora  and  Miss  Mary  Ander- 
son. Had  these  smaller  flowers  been  set  up  in 
bunches  of  six  the  elftct  would  have  been  still 
better.  Second  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Pagram,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Courtenay,  The 
Whins,  Weybridge,  Surrey,  with  a  neat  lot  of 
flowers.  Of  the  three  competitors  for  six  bunches 
large-flowered  singles,  Mr.  A.  Felgate,  jun.,  nur- 
seryman, Hersham,  Walton-on-Thames,  was  first, 
staging  Captain  Felgate,  Mrs.  Felgate,  Yellow 
Giant  and  Duchess  Elizabeth  in  fine  form.  To 
Mr.  J.  TuUett,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  Alexander, 
Warley  Lodge,  Brentwood,  second  prize  was 
awarded,  his  best  flowers  being  Kudbeckia,  Etfie, 
Golden  Star,  Geo.  Rose  and  Kate  Williams.  Mr. 
Tullett  also  led  in  the  class  for  six  bunches  small- 
flowered  singles  with  a  pretty  lot  of  blossoms. 
Second  honours  were  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Page, 
gardener  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Reynolds,  Ravenscroft, 
Moss  Hall  Grove,  Finchley,  N.,  with  a  useful  lot, 
but  unnamed.  A  goodly  entry  was  forthcoming 
in  the  competition  for  a  large  vase  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums arranged  with  any  kind  of  foliage,  grasses 
or  berries.  In  this  Miss  Easterbrook,  The  Briars, 
Fawkham,  Kent,  excelled,  arranging  with  perfect 
taste  an  immense  trumpet  vase  with  large  yellow 
and  white  Chrysanthemums,  relieved  by  a  few 
sprays  of  the  pretty  little  spidery  flowers  of  the 
yellow  Mrs.  Filkins  and  pompon  Snowdrop.  The 
arrangement  was  finished  with  trailing  growths 
of  Asparagus  and  Smilax.  Second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Felt- 
ham,  with  a  much  smaller  arrangement,  and  in 
which  a  proper  finish  was  hardly  followed.  A 
pretty  feature  of  this  exhibition  is  a  class  for  a 
hand-basket  of  natural  autumn  berries  and  foliage. 
In  this  Miss  C.  B.  Cole  was  first  with  a  bright 
and  charming  arrangement  of  berries  and  foliage, 
the  former  predominating.  Mr.  A.  Newell,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  Fairlawn,  Wimble- 
don Common,  was  a  good  second,  having  a  great 
wealth  of  berries,  but  lacking  the  artistic  tinish 
which  characterised  the  leading  exhibit.  For  the 
special  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Richardson, 
Sawbridgeworth,  for  twelve  Japanese  distinct, 
open  to  single-handed  gardeners  only,  there  were 
throe  exhibitors,  each  of  somewhat  poor  quality. 
First  prize  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  A.  Honey,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  G.  H.  Cox,  The  Grange,  East  Bar. 
net,  and  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F. 
Bush,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Lister,  Rose  Hill, 
Totteridge,  Herts. 

Amateurs. 

For  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  W- 
Perrin,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Richardson,  Saw- 
bridgeworth, was  first  with  clean,  neat,  though 
small  flowers,  Master  H  Tucker,  Mme.  Carnot 
and  Viviand  Morel  being  his  best  examples.  Mr. 
H.  Love,  Melville  Terrace,  Sandown,  Isle  of 
Wight,  was  second,  deep  coloured  flowers,  such  as 
John  Neville,  Matthew  Hodgson,  predominating. 
For  six  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  L.  Gooch,  gardener 
to  Mr.  T.  Wickham  .Jones,  was  first,  his  stand 
containing  blooms  of  Lady  Hanham,  Mme. 
Carnot,  Mile.  Thfirese  Rey  and  a  phenomenal 
bloom  of  G.  J.  Warren.  Mr.  W.  Perrin  was 
second  with  a  somewhat  dull  stand  of  blooms. 
For  a  large  vase  of  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  Pagram 
was  first  with  a  charming  lot  of  flowers,  but  set 
set  up  without  any  attempt  at  a  proper  finish,  and 
Mr.  A.  Page  was  second  with  a  somewhat  informal 
arrangement.  For  hond-Jide  amateurs,  three  classes 
were  provided,  a  class  for  six  Japanese,  not  less 
than  four  varieties,  bringing  out  five  competitors. 
Mr.  G.  C.  Farmer,  Leeds  Abbey,  near  Maidstone, 
was  first  with  a  splendid  stand  of  flowers,  his 
G.  J.  Warren,  Mme.  Carnot,  Mons.  Gruyer  and 
M.  Demay-Taillandier  calling  for  notice.  A  poorer 
lot  of  flowers  secured  second  position  for  Mr.  F. 
Durrant,  4,  New  Road,  Ware,  Herts.  In  the 
class  for  a  large  vase  of  Cbryaantbemuius,  Mr. 


D.  B.  Crane,  4,  Woodview  Terrace,  Archway 
Road,  Highgate,  N.,  was  first  with  a  charming 
vase  of  the  curious  little  Japanese  Mrs.  Filkins, 
interspersed  with  a  few  sprays  of  the  yellow 
Snowdrop  and  a  single  or  two.  Second  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  5,  Vernon  Terrace, 
East  Finchley,  N.,  with  a  nice  bold  arrange- 
ment. 

MiscELL.\NEons  Plants. 

There  was  a  falling  off  under  this  heading  as 
compared  with  other  years.  In  the  class  for  a 
collection  of  Cyclamens,  Mr.  William  Orpwood, 
Andover  Nursery,  Uxbridge,  was  the  only  com- 
petitor, first  prize  being  awarded  to  him  for  a  large 
table  of  grand  plants,  freely  flowered  and  also  of 
good  quality.  Mr.  Orpwood  also  was  the  only  com- 
petitor for  a  collection  of  Primula  sinensis,  staging 
a  nice  lot  of  fairly  well- flowered  plants.  By  far 
the  prettiest  class  under  this  heading  was  that 
for  a  table  arranged  with  a  collection  of  flowering, 
berried  and  fine-foliaged  plants  on  a  space  9  feet 
by  6  feet.  A  magnificent  table  arranged  by  Mr. 
A.  Newell  easily  secured  leading  honours,  this 
being  carried  out  with  great  taste,  and  included 
pretty  examples  of  Bouvardias  in  varying  shades 
of  colour,  Roman  Hyacinths.  Poinsettias,  Cycla- 
mens, Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  other  flower- 
ing plants,  charmingly  associated  with  neat  and 
pretty  specimens  of  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  &c. ,  with  Panicum  variegatum  and 
other  plants  of  a  similar  description  overhanging 
the  edges  of  the  table  in  a  delightful  manner. 
Mr.  Howe  was  second  with  a  table  of  plants  of 
high  quality,  but  not  so  well  set  up  and  embrac- 
ing a  too  liberal  use  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

A  large  gold  medal  was  won  by  Mr.  Norman 
Davis,  Framfield,  for  an  immense  table  arranged 
across  the  building,  draped  in  green,  and  upon 
which  large  oriental  and  other  vases,  hand- 
baskets,  and  designs  were  pleasingly  and  artisti- 
cally disposed.  Huge  blooms  of  Mme.  Carnot 
and  G.  J.  Warren  were  the  chief  points  of  meiib 
in  the  vases  and  in  the  stands,  not  the  least  im- 
portant being  the  charming  variety  of  decorative 
Chrysanthemums  utilised,  including  su'ih  sorts  as 
Tuxedo,  King  of  the  Plumes,  Framfield  Pink, 
Mme.  Felix  Perrin,  Mrs.  J.  Carter,  and  many 
others.  Individual  blooms  of  novelties  were  also 
disposed  along  the  front.  A  gold  medal  was  also 
secured  by  Mr.  H.  J.  .Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E.,  for  an  equally 
fine  group.  The  vases  of  blooms,  which  were 
very  numerous,  were  arranged  with  considerable 
taste,  and  the  tible  was  faced  with  some  four- 
teen dozen  flowers  of  leading  novelties  and  stan- 
dard Japanese  sorts,  including  G.  J.  Warren, 
Julia  Scaramanga,  Western  King,  President 
Bevan,  Pride  of  Ryecroft,  Mile.  Laurence  Lede, 
and  Iserette.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  had  a  long  table  either  end  filled  with 
a  group  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  other 
winter  flowering  Begonias.  Some  sixty  bunc  hes 
of  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  wonderful  variety  of 
colour  were  very  striking.  In  addition  there  was 
a  pleasing  assortment  of  decorative  Chrysanthe- 
mums, including  the  white  Mrs.  Filkins  (Mrs. 
Harvey),  well  meriting  the  gold  medal  this  ex- 
hibit gained.  Mr.  Robt.  Owen,  Maidenhead, 
also  had  a  good  display  of  Chrysanthemums  on 
boards  and  in  vases,  many  excellent  and  promis- 
ing seedlings  finding  a  place.  Mary  Molyneux 
and  Mr.  M.  Versfield  were  conspicuous  in  this 
exhibit  (silver-gilt  medal).  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd., 
had  a  small  table  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  Mr.  A. 
Felgate,  Jun.,  Hersham,  a  group  of  his  Red  L. 
Canning,  a  grand  reddish  crimson  for  late  work. 
The  Icthemic  Guano  Co.  and  Lawes'  Manure  Co. 
each  had  a  useful  exhibit,  nor  must  we  omit  to 
mention  the  pretty  rustic  table  decorations  put  up 
by  Mr.  T.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing. 

Floral  Committee. 

On  Tuesday  last  the   floral   committee  of  thei. 
bove  society  held  its  final  meeting  for  the  pre- 
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sent  season  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster, 
Mr.  T.  Bevan  occupying  the  chair. 

Only  two  first-class  certificates  were  awarded, 
viz.,  to — 

CHRYS.\NTHEMUM        MmE.       R.       CaDHURY.    —    A 

Japanese  of  large  si/.!3,  and  with  long  close  florets 
of  medium  width,  slightly  curly  at  the  tips  and 
drooping.  The  blooms  are  deep  in  build  and 
of  good  substance  ;  colour  pale  creamy  white. 
Shown  by  Mr.  H.  Wosks. 

CiiKVSANTiiEMrM  Red  L.  Cannino. — A  Japin- 
ese,  a  late  free-flowering  decorative  variety,  with 
flit  florets  of  a  rather  sombre  chestnutcrimjon. 
From  Mr.  A.  Felgato,  jun. 

Among  others  worthy  of  mention  were  .1.  H. 
Upton,  a  fine  colonial-raised  yellow  .Japanese  of 
great  size,  which  the  committee  asked  to  see 
again  ;  Mrs.  T.  Dalton,  another  of  the  same  sec- 
tion, very  large  and  attractive,  colour  deep  golden 
yellow,  Hushed  carmine  ;  and  a  large  white  variety 
called  Mrs.  N.  Simpson.  The  committee  next 
arranged  its  series  of  meetings  for  ls9;i,  which 
are  ti.xed  as  follows :  September  27,  October  10 
and  25,  November  1,  1.5,  and  22,  and  December  5. 
It  was  also  arranged  that  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  committee  should  take  place  on  Monday,  the 
12th  instant.  The  classification  committee  will 
also  hold  a  meeting  at  the  same  time. 


The  annual  dinner  of  this  society  was  held  in 
the  Crown  Room  of  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on 
Wednesday,  the  .SOth  ult.,  Sir  Albert  K.  Rollitt, 
Mr.,  in  the  chair.  Ladies  for  the  first  time  were 
present,  and  a  very  successful  and  enjoyable 
gathering  it  was. 

After  the  toast  of  "The  Oueen  and  Royal 
Family"  had  been  duly  given  and  honoured,  Mr. 
Percy  Waterer  proposed  "  The  Donors  of  Special 
Prizes,"  reminding  the  company  of  the  fine  ex- 
hibits and  keen  competition  in  the  class  for 
twenty  four  cut  blooms  of  Japanese  for  the  prize 
offered  by  the  Royal  Aquarium  Co.,  and  also 
referred  to  the  special  prizes  given  to  the  society 
by  Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Deverill,  Sutton,  Syden- 
ham, and  Richardson.  Mr.  Waterer  then  pro- 
ceeded to  comment  on  the  Chrysanthemum  rust, 
and  said  he  would  ofier  £5  'ji.  for  a  good  essay 
upon  the  fungus.  The  toast  was  replied  to  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wilkinson  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones.  The 
next  item  on  the  programme  was  the  pre- 
sentation, by  the  chairman,  of  the  national 
challenge  trophy  to  the  secretary  of  the  Ports- 
mouth and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society,  the 
Holmes  Memorial  cups  and  medals  won  at  the 
recant  November  show,  which  furnished  the  chair- 
man with  several  opportunities  of  displaying  his 
ability  to  interest  and  amuse  the  company  in  a 
manner  seldom  experienced  at  the  annual  dinner. 
The  toast  of  the  evening  was  that  of  "  The 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,"  which  was 
proposed  by  Sir  Albert  in  a  peculiarly  happy 
mood.  He  referred  to  the  time  in  1884  when,  as 
Mayor  of  Hull,  he  opened  the  first  Chrysanthe- 
mum show  there,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  in 
finding  that  there  were  present  several  of  his 
fellow-townsmen  that  evening.  He  considered  it 
a  public  duty  to  recommend  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  as  it  was  the  purest  and  highest  form  of 
enjoyment.  Speaking  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  he 
said  it  was  a  plant  well  worthy  of  the  care  that 
had  been  bestowed  upjn  it.  To  a  large  extent  it 
had  remained  stationary  in  its  old  home  in  China, 
but  how  wonderful  had  been  its  improvement 
when  once  introduced  into  a  civilised  nation.  The 
chairman  then  compared  the  old  Tulip  mania 
with  the  present  widespread  interest  in  the  Chry- 
santhemum, and  expressed  his  plcisure  that  "it 
had  never  reached  the  stage  of  speculation  that 
the  Tulip  had  in  days  gone  by,  and  which  had  to 
be  suppressed  by  Government.  He  also  remarked 
upon  the  progress  of  the  society  since  its  early 
days  in  the  north  of  London,  and  said  he  could 
only  regard  it  as  an  excellent  national  institution 
and  hoped  that  it  might  continue  to  flourish 
The  toist  was  received  with  acclamation.  Mr. 
E.  Harland,  of  Hull,  proposed  "The  Presidents, 
Vice  •  Presidents,  Oliicers,  Auditors,   and  Com- 


mittees,"  and  this  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  C. 
HarmanPayne  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Stubbs. 

The  chairman's  opportunity  of  proving  the  fit- 
ness of  his  selection  was  again  fully  exemplified 
when  he  rose  to  propose  "  Tho  Ladies,"  which  he 
did  in  his  happiest  vein.  Mr.  Leonard  Brown 
responded.  Then  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  gave  "The 
Chairman,"  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  called 
attention  to  the  many  positions  of  public  import 
anco  that  Sir  Albert  occupied,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  he  would  be  present  at  a  future  meeting. 
Sir  -Vlbert  replied,  thanking  those  present  for  the 
cordial  reception  they  had  given  him.  Garden- 
ing, he  said,  was  part  of  his  everyday  recreation. 
Ho  had  visited  their  show  at  the  Acjuarium, 
and  was  pleased  with  what  ho  had  seen  there. 
"The  Press"  was  proposed  by  Mr.  R.  Fife,  and 
responded  to  by  Mr.  (ieorge  Gordon,  who  re- 
minded them  that  much  of  the  popularity  that 
the  society  enjoyed  was  duo  to  the  press. 

There  was  a  large  company  present,  number- 
ing in  all  143  persons,  and  the  fair  sex  was  well 
represented.  Tlie  tables  were  tastefully  decorated 
with  cut  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  in  some 
large  Japanese  vases  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones.  The  musical  arrangements  wore  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  A.  Taylor. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  last 
meeting  this  year  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  take  place  next  Tuesday,  the  13th 
inst. ,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  West- 
minster, when  the  fruit,  floral,  and  Orchid  com 
mittees  will  meet  as  usual  at  12  o'clock.  A  lec- 
ture on  "  Some  of  the  Plants  Exhibited"  will  be 
given  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H., 
at  3  o'clock. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 

Violet  Princesa  of  Wales.— The  newer  kinds 
of  sweet  Violet  add  very  niu  -h  to  the  iuterest  of  a 
very  ancient  cultare,  and  this  b  )ld  kind  ii  seat  us  in  a 
tine  state  by  Mr.  J.  Burn,  florist,  of  Cromer. 

Diosoyros  Kaki  (Date  Plum).— A  specimen  of 
this  interesting^  Japanese  tree  is  now  carrying  ti^lu-  of 
it.s  large  a-d  handsome  fruits  in  the  lireo  succulent 
house  at  Kew.  The  largest  fruifs  are  the  size  of  a 
good-sized  (_) range,  and  at  a  short  distance  not  unlike 
it  in  colour.  Unfortunately,  at  this  stage  the  tr. e 
losei  its  leaves,  otherwise  ita  attractiveness  would  b^ 
increased. 

Dianthus  pinifoliuB.— Till  the  heavy  and 
ahnost  continuous  rains  of  the  past  few  days  began, 
thi9  pretty  Ureciai  Pink  was  flowering  freely  in  the 
ope:i.  The  plant,  in  the  clustered  heads  of  flowers, 
may  be  likened  to  a  small  form  of  D.  cruen^us.  In 
height,  however,  it  is  not  more  than  half  of  the  la=it- 
na-ned,  or  about  8  inches.  The  very  compact  tufts 
are,  however,  crjwded  with  the  spikes  of  flowers  of  a 
lilac-purple  shade.  In  the  fineness  of  its  foliage  it 
resembles  the  minute  Pine  points  ;  hence  probably  its 
spec'fic  name.  It  is  an  interesting  as  well  as  free- 
flowering  alpine. 

Galantlius    species    from    Albania.— The 

second  Snowdrop  to  flower  this  season  here  has 
been  one  of  several  received  by  way  of  Holland  as 
"species  from  Albania,"  probably  Galanthus 
octobrensis.  I  have  had  these  Snowdrops  for 
several  years  and  they  have  proved  as  a  whole 
fairly  good  growers.  The  one  now  in  bloom  was 
selected  two  years  ago  and  placed  by  itself.  It 
opened  on  December  2.  Snowdrops  are  as  a  rule 
not  making  so  much  progress  as  one  has  seen  io 
some  former  seasons. — S.  Aknutt,  Carsethorii,  by 
Dumfries,  N.  B. 

Crassula  Saxifraga. — The  dainty  white,  pink- 
tinged  blossims  of  this  pretty  species  above  the 
somewhat  fleshy  and  nearly  orbicular  leaves 
appear  in  striking  contrast,  and  form  one  of 
the  prettiest  objects  now  open.  The  smooth, 
spreading  leaves  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
soil,  tho  small  scapes  arising  in  tho  midst  and 
bearing  several  of  the  pretty  blossoms  in  an  um- 
bel. The  whole  plant  is  not  moi-e  than  4  inches 
or  5. inches  high,  yet  sufljcieutly  attractive  to  at 
once  catch  tho  oyo.    It  should  prove  a  charming 


companion  plant  to  Saintpaulia  ionantha,  though 
the  latter  is  more  s|)reading. 

Solaaum  macrocarpum.  —  This  may  bo 
counted  among  the  more  attractive  as  well  as 
interesting  species  of  this  genus,  the  smooth  and 
rounded  fruits  being  about  IJ  inches  in  diameter. 
The  habit  of  growth  is  very  distinct,  the  plant 
being  studded  with  spines  all  along  tho  steins. 
Tho  rather  sha;iely  fruits  occur  at  intervals  on  the 
branches  and  are  of  a  dull  red  shade.  Another 
species  also  fruiting  at  the  present  time  is  S. 
intogrifolium.  In  this  tho  fruits  are  considerably 
corrugated.  This  kind,  however,  has  more  highly- 
coloured  fruits,  thos3  inclining  to  scarlet.  Both 
species  are  fruiting  at  Kew  in  the  large  green- 
house at  the  present  time. 

Calluna  vulgaris  aurea.  —  The  hardy 
Heaths  are  all  very  beautiful  in  winter,  their 
foliage  doing  much  to  redeem  many  parts  of  tho 
garden  from  their  wintry  bareness.  This  variety 
of  Calluna  (or  Erica,  so  called)  vulgaris  is  distinct 
from  the  others  liy  reason  of  the  golden  colour  of 
its  young  growths.  The  term  "  golden  "  is  perhaps 
rather  far  fetched,  but  one  can  hardly  find  a 
better  word  for  the  bright  yellow-green  of  this 
Heath.  A  good  contrast  is  aff  jrded  by  the  deep 
green  of  C.  vulgaris  Foxi,  which  I  have  growing 
alongside  C.  v.  aurea.  Erica  mediterranea  alba 
has  its  branches  already  beaded  with  flower- buds. 
— S.  Arnott,  Car.ielhorn,  hy  Dumfries,  N.  B. 

Hyacinthus  amethystinus.  —  The  only 
reason  for  naming  this  pUnt  at,  this  time  is  to 
urge  the  planting  of  it  in  quantity  in  the  open 
border  or  the  woodland.  The  species  is  somewhat 
late  flowering,  usually  from  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  May,  but  the  beauty  of  the  plant  is  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  its  being  grown  by  the 
hundred  or  thou-and,  instead  of  as  now  being 
rarely  seen.  Indeed,  the  lateness  of  its  flowering 
is  valuable  in  extending  the  season  of  such  things 
in  the  open  ground.  The  pretty  shade  of  Vjlue 
seen  in  the  flowers  is  well  conveyed  in  the  specific 
name.  There  is  also  a  white  variety  equally  good 
if  less  plentiful.  Both  kinds  may  be  had  at  a 
cheap  rate  in  the  dry  state,  and  established  in  the 
garden  are  very  effective. 

Senecio  macroglossus  (Africaner  Ivy-leaved 
Groundsel). — The  genus  Seneciois  perhaps  among 
the  most  varied  of  any  that  could  be  named 
Take  the  above  named  plant  and  compare  it  with 
the  Rush -leaved  GrouncUel  (3.  j  unpens  I,  S.  grandi- 
folius,  or  the  well  known  perennial  kind,  S.  pul- 
cher,  and  you  have  a  set  of  species  bearing  exter- 
nally no  evidence  whatever  of  the  relationship 
that  exists  between  them.  As  a  greenhouse 
climber  the  species  above-mentioned  is  a  very 
pretty  and  pleasing  object.  Very  pretty,  too,  are 
the  Marguerite-like  blossoms,  likewise  distinct  in 
colour,  a  sort  of  chrome-buff  shade  pervading  the 
ray  florets.  These  forming  the  flower-head  are 
about  2  inches  across,  nnd  if  not  particularly 
abundant,  occur  with  sufficient  freiiuency  to  make 
the  plant  a  us  -ful  subject  in  the  greenhouse. 

Eugenia  Ugni. — I  enclose  fruiting  branches 
of  Myrtus  Luma  (Eugenia  apiculata)  and  Eugenia 
Ugni.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  them,  as 
I  think  their  msrits  are  not  sufiiciently  known. 
E  Ugni  never  fails  to  bear  a  profu-ely  abundant 
crop  of  very  pleasantly  flavoured  red  berries 
which,  to  my  thinking,  make  an  excellent  tart. 
I  have  had  about  a  dozen  of  these  since  summer, 
and  can  speak  of  their  value  One  bush  is  about 
thirty  years  old,  but  a  younger  one,  ia  pealier 
soil,  bears  a  better  berry.  E.  Lumv  has  a  larger 
(black)  berry,  good  enough  to  eat,  but  is  not  so 
good  as  the  other  in  pastry.  It  is  a  more  beauti- 
ful Myrtle  than  Ugni  in  flower,  the  flowers  being 
larger  and  purer  white.  It  is  a  lovely  thing 
Both  seem  very  hardy,  never  suffering  in  any 
weather  here,  as  the  common  Myrtle  sometimes 
does. — H   C.  Hart,  DuhUn. 

Ornamental  Vines. — I  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  Mr.  Bean's  paper  on  these  gr.aceful 
plants,  and  should  like  to  hear  from  whence  cut- 
tings of  the  old  variety  of  hardy  or  op?n  air  Grape 
called  Dusty  Miller,  or  -Miller's  Burgundy,  <:an  be  . 
obtained.     As  to  the  Japanese  Vitis  Coignetia>, 
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it  seems  to  be  very  variable  from  seed,  some  of 
the  forms  having  no  trace  of  the  wash-leather  like 
tomentum  behind  the  leaves.  In  pots  or  small 
tubs  of  loam,  lime  rubbish,  and  wood  ashes  it 
colours  finely  in  a  cool  house,  or,  if  not  too  liber- 
ally treated,  on  a  S.W.  wall.  The  Claret-leaved 
Vine,  where  it  grows  well,  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  in  colour,  darker  and  richer  than  the  Tinturier 
forms,  which  have  more  or  less  marbled  foliage. 
Apart  from  fine-foliage  effects,  some  of  the  wild 
Vines  from  America  nave  very  fragrant  flowers 
and  their  fruit  is  ornamental. — F.  W.  Bcrbidgk. 
Bomarea  '  Carderi.— It  may  not  occur  to 
growers  of  hardy  plants  how  very  closely  the 
flowers  of  some  species  of  the  above  genus  indi- 
vidually resemble  the  Alstra'merias,  i  yet  if  a 
bloorn  be  examined  the  shape  and  the  curious 
markings  will  be  found  in  general  agreement  with 
those  of  the  hardy  plants  named,  or  at  least  some 
of  them.  One  point,  however,  possessed  by 
Bomareas  is  lacking  in  the  other  group,  viz.,  the 
long  time  the  former  remain  in  flower.  Frequently 
this  may  be  counted  by  weeks,  and  as  the  number 
of  flowers  is  large  the  flowering  example  is  attrac- 
tive a  long  time.  This  is  a  valuable  item  in  a 
group  of  plants  so  generally  easy  of  culture.  In 
the  species  named  the  flowers  are  long  and  pendu- 
lous, the  outer  .segments  rose,  and  the  interior 
freely  spotted  with  purple  and  brown.  It  is  a 
native  of  Colombia. 

Primula  Forbesi.— The  profuse  flowering 
so  characteristic  of  this  pretty  species  is  even 
now  shown  by  the  constant  endeavour  of  the 
plants  to  send  forth  spikes  of  bloom.  Remember- 
ing, too,  the  varied  character  of  the  weather 
during  recent  weeks,  the  above  fact  speaks  as 
much  for  the  generally  hardy  nature  of  the  plant 
as  its  persistency  in  flowering.  Indeed,  all  that 
is  needed  to  prolong  its  flowering  in  southern 
gardens  is  a  sheet  of  glass  to  throw  off'  wet  from 
constant  rains.  Several  of  the  Primulas  are 
nearly  perpetual  in  their  flowering,  and  as  much 
may  be  said  of  this  pretty  kind.  The  plant,  too, 
that  remains  in  flower  several  months  of  the  year 
is  one  to  be  specially  valued,  and  when,  like  this, 
it  may  also  be  freely  and  easily  raised  from  seeds, 
it  IS  of  greater  value  still.  Freely  grouped  in  the 
rock  garden,  Forbess  Primrose  is  an  interesting 
feature  for  a  long  season. 

The  Strawberry  trees.— Both  Cornus  capi- 
tata  (  =  Benthamia  fragifera)  and  Arbutus  Unedo 
have  been  very  fertile  and  beautiful  in  Ireland 
during  the  autumn  and  early  winter.  At  Bantry, 
Fota,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  in  Wicklow  I  hear 
these  plants  have  fruited  most  luxuriantly,  and 
even  near  Dublin,  and  especially  at  St.  Anne's, 
Clontarf,  the  Arbutus  has  been  laden  with  its 
glowing  red  fruit  and  pale  waxy  flowers.  Both 
plants  are  so  quickly  and  easily  reared  from  seed, 
that  the  wonder  is  they  are  not  more  largely 
grown  in  the  west  and  southern  districts  of  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  especially  in 
sheltered  localities  on  soils  that  suit  their  growth. 
Arbutus  Unedo  grows  so  well  on  the  islets  at  Kil- 
larney,  that  I  often  regret  that  the  larger  and 
rarer  kinds,  such  as  A.  Andrachne,  A.  hybrida, 
A.  procera,  and  A.  Croomei,  are  not  also  planted 
there.— F.  W.  Bureidge. 

Lenten  Hoses  (Helleborus  orientalis).— These 
plants  promise  to  be  very  early  this  season,  some 
seedling  forms  being  in  bloom  at  present  along 
with  the  forms  of  H.  niger,  or  true  Christmas 
Rose.  Some  years  ago  I  attempted  to  cross  the 
great  white  H.  orientalis,  a  noble  plant  long 
grown  here  as  H.  olympicus,  with  the  large  early 
form  of  H.  niger  called  maximus  or  altifolius, 
and  one  of  the  resulting  seedlings  is  now  in 
flower.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  it  is  a  cross 
between  the  two  species,  and  yet  it  is  difierent  in 
habit  and  time  and  mode  of  flowering  from  any 
true  Lenten  Rose  known  to  me.  The  flowers  are 
white,  borne  on  long-branched  spikes,  the  flower- 
stalks  being  deeply  stained  with  brownish  purple. 
These  flower-stalks  keep  on  branching,  and  will 
keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  till  next  March  or 
April.  The  heavy  rains  we  have  lately  had  will 
help  Lenten  RtJses  w'onderfully,  and  if  the  weather 


continues  mild  we  shall  have  a  good  bloom  this 
season — one  of  the  best  for  years. — F.  W.  B. 

Galanthus  nivalis  octobrensis.- Though 
accredited  with  being  an  October  flowering  spe- 
cies, it  is  but  rarely,  if  at  all,  it  blooms  then.  It 
is,  however,  no  less  welcome  in  mid-December 
than  in  October.  Of  the  winter  Snowdrop  a 
pretty  handful  may  now  be  seen  at  Kew  in  the 
hardy  plant  department,  where  a  cluster  is  bear- 
ing some  eight  or  nine  of  its  blossoms.  This  is, 
I  believe,  an  increase  on  the  number  of  flowers  a 
year  ago,  but  in  anj  case  the  variety  is  not  note- 
worthy for  its  vigour  or  rapid  increase.  Fre- 
quently in  a  semi-wild  state  the  common  Snow- 
drop is  more  vigorous  when  the  bulbs  are 
associated  with  the  roots  of  some  miniature 
shrub.  The  root-fibres  of  the  latter  take  up 
much  of  the  superfluous  moisture  that  envelops 
the  bulbs  during  their  long  dormant  period,  and 
which  can  scarcely  benefit  the  bulbs  for  so  long  a 
time.  A  similar  plan  may  be  worth  trying  in 
connection  with  the  above. 

Anomatheca  (Lapeyrousia)  cruenta. — 
Those  who  have  gardens  in  mild  districts  or  on 
light  soil  might  do  worse  than  try  a  few  bulbs  of 
this  bright  coloured  pl.int.  One  would  not  like 
to  say  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  as  that  would  be 
misleading,  but  it  might  be  tried  with  advantage 
in  more  gardens  than  at  present.  In  June  it  is 
one  of  the  many  features  of  interest  in  Trinity 
College  Gardens,  Dublin,  where  Mr.  Burbidge 
finds  it  do  well,  and  where  it  shows  to  more 
advantage  in  the  shade  than  in  full  sun.  The 
colouring,  with  the  deep  blood-red  spot  at  the 
base  of  the  segments,  looks  much  brighter  in  the 
shade.  This  South  African  Irid  is  now  very 
cheap,  and  a  few  bulbs  procured  and  planted 
after  the  turn  of  the  year  might  prove  a  good 
investment  for  some.  I  grow  it  here  both  at  the 
base  of  a  warm  wall  and  in  the  shade.  It  is  ditti 
cult  to  say  whether  it  looks  better  by  the  wall  or 
in  the  shade.  It  is  later  in  coming  into  bloom 
in  the  latter  position.— S.  Arsott,  Carsethom, 
hy  Dumfrier',  y.  B. 

Hedera  obovata.  —  Now  that  deciduous 
creepers  and  climbers  have  lost  their  foliage, 
the  Ivies  and  others  of  evergreen  habit  become  of 
special  interest  to  those  who  devote  themselves 
principally  to  open-air  gardening.  Among  the 
most  distinct  of  the  Ivies  is  that  known  as 
Hedera  obovata,  which  one  finds  referred  to 
Heptapleurum  stellatum  in  "Index  Kewensis.'' 
Its  small  leaves,  whose  form  is  fairly  well  indi 
cated  by  the  specific  name  obovata,  look  well  on 
the  wall.  Collections  of  Ivies  are  not  often  seen, 
but  one  is  pleased  to  observe  an  increasing  interest 
being  taken  in  them.  This  year  I  have  been  in 
several  gardens  where  collections  were  being 
brought  together.  At  Rockville,  Murrayfield, 
Edinourgh,  Mr.  P.  Neill-Fraser  has  a  number 
growing  on  trees.  They  are  kept  within  bounds 
so  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  trees,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit  last  jear  formed  a  feature 
in  a  very  interesting  garden.  The  one  referred 
to  was  one  of  those  to  be  seen  there.  It  is  not  a 
rare  Ivy,  but,  all  the  same,  it  is  not  plentiful 
enough. — S.  Arsott. 

Epiphyllum  truncatum. — A  particularly 
fine  example  of  this  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  in 
the  large  succulent  house  at  Kew.  The  plant  is 
ot  exceptional  size.  The  example  in  question  is 
apparently  grafted  on  a  vigorous  Pereskia  stock, 
which  alone  appears  upwards  of  .3  feet  long.  The 
dimensions  of  the  plant,  however,  roughly  taken 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  example  in  question  ; 
height  from  ground  nearly  (i  feet,  diameter  of 
head  of  branches  between  3  feet  and  i  feet,  a 
similar  space  being  occupied  in  the  depth  of  the 
head,  a  portion  having  assumed  the  ascending 
and  another  a  drooping  position.  The  health  of 
the  plant  is  remarkable.  It  is  grow  ing  in  a  pot 
about  18  inches  in  diameter  and  has  borne  a  sump- 
tuous arr.ay  of  blossoms.  The  plant  is  growing  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  rather  heavy  loam,  and  its 
present  fine  health  may  largely  be  traced  to  the 
careful  attention  the  plant  has  received  from  the 
first.     Such  things  only  need  to  be  overwatered 


once  or  twice  to  bring  about  their  ruin.  The 
roots  these  plants  produce  are  somewhat  meagre, 
nor  does  the  plant,  by  reason  of  a  naturally  suc- 
culent nature,  assimilate  much  moisture.  Such 
excellent  examples  of  good  culture  are  by  no  means 
common. 


Name  wanted. — A  relative  of  mine  living  at 
Ningpo,  in  China,  sends  me  a  drawing  of  a  plant 
growing  in  his  garden  which  he  wants  to  obtain 
the  name  of.  He  is  a  good  draughtsman,  so  one 
may  take  the  figure  as  correct.  The  plant 
appears  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Arums  ;  the 
spathe  is  long  and  narrow  ;  the  leaf,  which  is  on  a 
long  stalk,  is  divided  into  three  lobes.  The  inter- 
esting part  about  the  plant  is  that  the  leaves  bear 
bulbils  or  adventitious  buds,  somewhat  similar  to 
those  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  flower-stalks 
of  some  Lilies.  In  the  plant  in  question,  where 
the  trifid  leaf  joins  the  leaf-stalk  there  is  a  bulbil, 
and  there  is  another  about  half-way  down  the  leaf- 
stalk which  seems  to  force  its  way  through  the 
skin  of  the  stalk,  which  is  somewhat  kneed  at 
that  point.  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to 
anyone  who  can  give  me  any  information  about 
this  plant.  — G.  S    S. 

Outdoor  labels. — I  suppose  zinc  labels  would 
be  cheaper  than  anything  for  permanent  outdoor 
work,  and  they  are  especially  handy  on  herbaceous 
borders  where  it  is  found  advisable  to  name  the 
different  clumps  of  flowers.  The  best  of  them 
answer  the  purpose  very  well  indeed,  and  I  have 
some  at  the  present  time,  the  patent  of  a  writer 
on  hardy  plants  well  known  to  Garden  readers, 
that  were  written  four  years  ago  and  still  cjuite 
clear.  Others  are  not  so  good  ;  the  zinc  to  outward 
appearance  is  brighter  than  in  those  named  above, 
but  the  first  rain  brings  out  a  scaly  matter  on  the 
metal  sufficiently  pronounced  to  partially  oblite- 
rate the  writing.  Each  of  the  types  of  label  was 
worked  in  the  same  way.  I  cleaned  them  with 
fresh  ammonia  and  lettered  them  with  the  indelible 
ink  sold  for  the  purpose.  There  is  a  great  varia- 
tion in  the  sheets  of  zinc,  but  so  far  as  the  material 
of  which  labels  are  made  is  concerned,  I  think 
those  responsible  for  their  production  should  see 
that  it  is  practically  impervious  to  weather.  It 
is  nob  very  pleasant  after  writing  a  lot  of  labels 
and  placing  them  in  position  to  find  after  the  first 
rain  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  letter- 
ing.—  E.  BURRELL. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts An  extra- 
ordinarily warm  week  for  the  time  of  year.  The 
highest  temperatures  registered  during  the  week 
were  about  10"'  warmer,  while  the  nights  were  as 
much  as  14"  warmer  than  their  respective  aver- 
ages for  the  previous  twelve  Decembers.  In  fact,  on 
only  one  night  was  the  lowest  reading  colder  than 
would  have  been  seasonable  in  the  warmest  pxrt 
of  an  average  December  day.  On  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  5th  the  thermometer  exposed  on  the 
lawn  never  fell  lower  than  51" — making  this  the 
warmest  night  I  have  yet  recorded  here  in  the 
same  month  by  5°.  The  ground  at  the  time  of 
writing  (7th  inst.)  is  exceptionally  warm,  being 
about  7°  warmer  than  is  seasonable  at  2  feet  deep, 
and  about  8°  warmer  than  is  seasonable  at  1  foot 
deep.  Rain  has  fallen  during  the  week  to  the 
depth  of  nearly  an  inch,  but  very  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  amount  fell  on  the  6th.  The  weather  since 
the  beginning  of  the  month  has  been  extremely 
gloomj-.  On  three  days  no  sunshine  at  all  was 
recorded,  and  on  three  others  there  was  less  than 
an  hour's  sunshine.  The  wind  has  been,  as  a 
rule,  high,  and  the  direction  always  some  point 
between  south  and  west. — E.  M.,  Berl-lmm<t(4. 


Name  of  plant — P.  Bosanquef. — The  Tarkey 
(hxk,  rir  one  of  its  varieties. 

Names  of  fruit.— TT.  Plant— 1,  4,  and  5,  King 
of  tlie  Pippins  ;  -3,  Worcpster  Pearmain  ;  7,  NortolK 
Beaufin  ;  8,  Ryraer  ;  12,  Stunner  ;  others  not  recog- 
nised. We  only  undertake  to  name  four  varieties  of 
fruit  in  any  one  week,  and  it  is  always  advisable  to 
send  two  typical  sptcimens. T.  W. — 1,  Cox's  Po- 
mona ;  2,  probably  Roundway  Magnum  Bonum ;  3, 
YoVkshire  Greening. 
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FEEDING  PLUM  TREES. 
CoKiiox  Plum  trees  are  sometimes  apt  to  make 
too  strong  growth.  Lifting  and  shortening  the 
strongest  roots  and  transplanting  them  will 
rectify  this,  and  once  they  commence  to  bear 
they  do  not  often  get  out  of  bounds  again,  but 
if  they  should,  the  remedy  lies  in  the  grower's 
hands  Even  fan-trained  trees  are  frequently 
disposed  to  make  rank,  unfruitful  growth,  but 
in  this  case  also  lifting  as  advised  for  cordons 
will  prove  a  corrective.  Much  may  be  done  at 
planting  time  to  prevent  trees  making  exuberant 
growth  by  using  calcareous  matter,  which  should 
be  mixed  liberally  with  the  compost  if  a  new 
border  has  to  be  made,  and  with  the  staple 
when  the  soil  is  naturally  rich  and  fertile.  On 
no  account  use  farmyard  or  other  organic 
manures  at  planting  time  even  if  the  soil°is  of 
a  poor  description,  as  these  are  almost  sure  to 
bring  about  unsatisfactory  results.  For  poor 
soils  or  those  in  need  of  manure,  bone-meal 
may  be  used  with  advantage,  afterwards  feeding 
the  roots  from  the  surface.  Although  advocat- 
ing a  let-alone  policy  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
organic  manures  at  planting  time,  I  strongly 
favour  their  use  after  the  trees  have  begun°to 
bear,  as  it  is  then  the  latter  need  assistance. 
Too  often  one  sees  trees  literally  starved  in 
this  respect,  and  the  Plum  receives  less  atten- 
tion than  any  other  fruit  tree.  Farmyard 
manure  may  bo  used  for  top-dressings,  while 
that  from  the  stables  makes  a  capital  summer 
mulch.  Artificial  manure  may  be  given  when 
the  two  last-named  cannot  be  afibrded.  A 
mulching  of  some  description  is  useful, 
especially  on  warm  gravelly  soils,  as,  be- 
sides keeping  the  surface  cool  and  pre- 
venting too  rapid  evaporation,  it  lessens  the 
need  for  artificial  watering  in  a  dry  season. 
Superphosphate  (]f  lime  is  excellent  for  Plums, 
and  kainit  is  also  highly  recouuneuded,  the 
quantities  to  use  being  2  ozs. ;  of  whichever  is 


given  the  preference,  per  square  yard.  For 
assisting  heavily  laden  trees  to  carry  through 
and  perfect  their  crops,  liquid  manure,  bone- 
meal,  and  dried  blood  in  combination,  guano, 
and  nitrate  of  soda  are  useful.  The  nitrate 
may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  '2  ozs.  to  the 
square  yard  after  the  fruit  is  set,  this  being 
repeated  after  the  fruit  has  stoned  and  is  taking 
the  final  swelling.  Guano  and  the  other  two 
manures  mentioned  need  not  be  weighed,  as 
suthcient  may  be  given  of  either  just  to  colour 
the  surface-soil  at  each  application.  Liquid 
manure  may  be  given  as  often  as  moisture  is 
required  at  the  roots,  diluting  it  or  not  as  the 
case  may  demand.  Manures  of  any  description 
should,  of  course,  only  be  applied  either  at  the 
time  the  trees  are  bearing  or  after  the  trees 
have  borne  heavy  crops.  On  some  soils  root- 
watering  must  have  attention  in  hot,  dry  sea- 
sons if  tine  juicy  fruits  are  looked  for,  and  an 
occasional  hosing  will  also  tend  to  keep  the 
foliage  clean.  Insect  attacks,  to  which  Plums 
are  very  susceptible,  should  always  be  dealt 
with  promptly,  as  once  they  gain  a  footing  and 
the  leaves  become  curled  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  reach  them  with  insecticides.  Thoroughly 
cleaning  the  trees  during  the  winter  months 
goes  a  long  way  tfjwards  preventing  such  attacks. 
No  insecticide,  in  my  estimation,  equals  the 
wash  made  with  caustic  soda  and  crude  potash. 
A.  W. 

Gros  Colman  Grapes  colouring  badly. — 
Redness  in  tiros  Colman  Grape  is  this  season  very 
common.  There  seem  to  have  been  too  much 
strong  sunlight  and  heat ;  perhaps  also,  in  conse- 
quence, none  too  much  root  moisture.  But  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  does  not  require  too  much 
root  moisture  and  likes  plenty  of  light  and 
warmth,  hence  the  berric  generally  have  coloured 
well.  Gros  Colman  rather  likes  some  shade,  but 
the  foliage  often  begins  to  fade  or  discolour 
early,  and  when  that  is  so  it  seems  as  if  colour- 
ing matter  were  directed  from  the  berries  to 
the  leaves.  Happily,  with  this  Grape  blackness 
of  colour  is  not  always  associated  with  the  Grape's 
best  flavour,  which  is  never  very  great.    But  well- 


grown,  yet  reddish  berries  often  are  for  the  va- 
riety the  best  flavoured. — A.  D. 

Colour  in  Muscat  Grapes. — Although  the 
competition  in  Muscat  Grapes  at  the  recent  Royal 
Aquarium  show  was  very  limited,  it  was  very 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  judges  distinctly 
favoured  finish  and  colouros'er  meresizeof  bunch. 
The  exhibitor  of  the  largest  bunches,  certainly  a 
capital  grower,  had  handicapped  his  exhibit  by 
not  thinning  sutliciently  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth.  The  result  was  some  tine  outer  berries, 
very  well  coloured,  and  some  much  smaller  ones 
that  were  comparatively  green.  The  smaller 
bunches  placed  first  and  second  showed  very  rich 
golden  amber  hue  and  tine  finish.  It  was  satisfac- 
tory to  see  due  regard  paid  to  these  merits.  So 
frequently  mere  size  of  bunch  weighs  with  judges, 
that  the  greatest  merits  of  Gra|)e  culture  are  olten 
overlooked. — A.  D. 

Netting  indoor  Peach  trees. — Although 
Pea';h  trees  carrying  ripe  and  ripening  fruits  may 
be  gone  over  every  day  for  the  purpfisa  of  g  ither- 
ing  thase  that  are  fit,  a  few  will  be  sure  to  fill  in 
the  interva'.  When  these  coma  into  contact  with 
the  hard  ground  they  are  spoiled  either  for  private 
use  or  market.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  suspend 
some  soft  material  baneath  the  tree  to  catch  fall- 
ing fruit.  Fish  netting  is  sometimes  used,  hut  it 
is  too  hard  for  the  tender  skins  of  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine,  and  is  very  apt  to  bruise  them.  The 
safest  plan  is  to  use  frigi  domo.  Lsngthg  used  on 
walls  for  protecting  the  blossom  of  fruit  trees 
answer  capitally,  and  if  these  are  arranged  so  as 
to  form  a  double  receptacle  for  the  falling  fruit, 
one  about  half  way  down  the  tree  and  the  other 
near  the  base,  the  fruits  have  only  a  short  distance 
to  fall  and  are  got  at  easily.  A  layer  of  soft  hay 
should  be  laid  in  front  of  dwarf  trained  trees  to 
catch  the  fruits  which  do  not  fall  through  the 
trellis  on  to  the  frijji  domo — B.  S.  N. 

Night  air  for  Vines. — .A.n  experienced  Grape 
grower  and  successful  exhibitor  recently  expressed 
an  opinion  on  night  air  for  vineries.  The  prac- 
tice, he  maintained,  was  unnecessary  and  extrava- 
gant. He  had  abandoned  it  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  with  closed  ventilators  his  Grapes  had 
coloured  beautifully.  Wliat  first  convince.d  him 
that  night  air  was  unnecessary  was  having  a 
vinery   in   which  Gros  Colman,  Black   Alicante 
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and  Gros  Maroc  were  growing.  The  ventilators 
had  to  be  kept  closed  during  the  night  in  order  to 
keep  up  a  sufBciendy  high  temperature  for  the 
Colman.  Yet  the  two  other  varieties  finished 
perfectly.  Referring  to  the  fine  Hamburghs  our 
forefathers  grew  and  ripened  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  summer,  he  said  they  were  obliged  to  give 
night  air  to  keep  the  figure  down  to  65",  Ham- 
burghs not  finishing  satisfactorily  in  a  higher  one. 
He  admitted  that  during  the  extremely  hot 
weather  of  last  August  the  ventilators  had  to  be 
left  open  at  night,  but  in  ordinary  weather  they 
are  closedj  conserving  fire-heat,  the  pipes  being 
made  lukewarm.  It  is  the  practice  of  admitting 
air  on  cold  nights  and  then  having  to  burn  fuel 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  heat,  that  he 
specially  condemns.  I  confess  I  never  had  much 
faith  in  the  nightair  system,  and  the  best  coloured 
bunches  of  Lady  Downe's  I  ever  saw  were  in  a 
vinery  which  was  quite  closed  every  night. — J.  C. 
Melons.  —  There  has  been  a  comparative 
paucity  of  new  Melons  this  year,  happily.  Pro- 
bably raisers  are  beginning  to  find  out  that 
with  new  varieties  they  make  no  advance,  for 
in  the  matter  of  flavour,  tiesh,  appearance,  free- 
dom, and  all  other  ordinary  attributes  we  are  still 
about  where  we  were  in  Melons  ten  or  more  years 
ago.  When  writers  on  Melons  recommend  varie- 
ties, we  hear  very  much  more  of  old  standard 
ones  than  of  new  ones;  indeed,  so  many  of  the 
new  ones  are  after  all  when  grown  for  comparison 
so  much  reproductions  of  old  ones.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  look  through  a  house  in  which 
some  twenty  to  twenty-five  assumed  varieties, 
old  and  new,  are  growing  for  trial,  and  thus  note 
how  similar  are  old  and  new.  A  remarkable 
tribute  to  the  enduring  merits  of  a  fine  variety 
thirty  jears  raised,  William  Tillery,  was  paid  the 
other  day  when  the  raiser,  Mr.  J.  Miller,  exhi- 
bited it  in  sever.al  fine  fruits  in  first-class  condi- 
tion, and  for  the  time  of  the  year  capitally  flavoured. 
We  have  others,  but  none  green-fleshed  that  are 
better.  Would  that  in  future  years  Melon 
growers  when  they  intercross  and  produce  a 
variety  of  seedlings  would  first  grow  and  select 
stocks  for  three  or  four  years  before  submitting 
to  the  fruit  committee,  and  also  see  how  far  or 
how  little  the  seedlings  differed  from  older  ones. 
Only  recently  when  a  seedling  variety  was  sub- 
mitted for  approval  it  was  found  the  flesh  of  two 
fruits  was  of  diverse  colours. — A.  D. 

Galvanised  wire.— There   is  no  doubt   that 
gaWanised  wire  has  been  answerable  for  a  lot  of 
wounds  on  the  shoots  of  fruit  trees,  both  intide 
and  out,  and  Mr.  Hudson  has  done  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  same.     The  remedy,  however,  if 
the  wire  cannot  be  removed,  is  not  far  to  seek  : 
simply  a  twist  round  the  wire  and  a  half  knot 
with  any  tying  material  that  is  employed,  and 
then   to  tie  the  shoot  so  that,  in  fact,  it  is  simply 
enveloped  in  the  tying  material  and  does  not  in 
any  way  come  into  contact  with  the  wire.     There 
may   be  something    in   the  hot-andcold  current 
theory,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  anything 
in  the  way  of  iron  (nails,  for  instance,  either  cast 
or  wrought)  has  the  same  effect  where  it  is  press- 
ing on  the  young  bark.     So  far  as  the  appended 
note  is  concerned,  I  am  quite  in  accord  with  the 
Editor  for  Oak  or  Chestnut  trellising  for  strong- 
growing  climbing   plants,  but   fail  to  realise  its 
application  for  the  majority  of  fruit  trees  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Morello 
Cherry.     All  things  considered,  however,  I  do  not 
think  any  better  plan  can  be  found  than  to  fasten 
the  trees  to  the  wall,  especially  where  facilities 
exist  for  an  annual  winter  unnailing,  and  giving 
the  wall   a   thorough   good   dressing   with   some 
mixture  that  shall  contain  sufficient  insecticide 
to  kill  insects,  and  be  thick  enough  to  stop  up 
the  majority  of  nail  holes.     Where  insects  are 
troublesome  it  is  advisable  to  dispense  with  cloth 
shreds  and  to  use  tine  tar  twine  and  medicated 
shreds  as  fasteners,  respectively  for  old  and  young 
wood.     For  such  things  as   Raspberries,  Goose- 
berries, and  Currants,  when  grown  on  trellis  work 
I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  dispensing  ^Yith  gal- 
vanised wire  if  twisting  the  twine  preparatory  to 
t\?ing        practised,  and  so  far  as  the  two  latter 


fruits  are  concerned,  this  twisting  is  only  neces- 
sary with  young  wood.  I  have  Gooseberries  on 
galvanised  wire  that  have  been  in  their  present 
positions  nearly  seventeen  years,  and  they  are 
healthy  and  vigorous,  producing  annually  good 
crops  of  fruit. — E.  Burrei.l. 


GOOSEBERRY   HEDGES. 

c.iN  corroborate  what  Mr.  Fish  says  about 
Gooseberry  trees  making  good  and  profitable 
hedges.  1  know  a  village  a  few  miles  from 
Cromer  in  which  some  of  the  cottagers'  gardens 
are  divided  by  hedges  formed  of  Gooseberry 
trees.  These  for  many  years  produced  abundance 
of  fruit,  the  varieties  being  principally  smooth 
and  hairy-skinned  yellows.  The  only  objection 
to  this  mode  of  planting  is  that  growth  is  liable 
to  become  so  dense  as  to  render  picking  the  fruit 
difficult.  I  know  of  one  garden  where  Goose- 
berries are  grown  of  fine  size  and  quality  on  wire 
fences,  and  this  mode  of  culture  might  be  adopted 
in  many  instances  where  newly-planted  orchards 
or  fruit  plantations  are  fenced  round.  Hori- 
zontal wires  are  the  cheapest,  these  being  about 
a  foot  apart,  wire  rabbit-proof  netting — the  widest 
procurable — being  fixed  along  the  bottom  and  the 
Gooseberry  trees  trained  thereto.  A  border 
2J  feet  or  3  feet  in  width  and  consisting  of 
good  holding  loam  and  decayed  manure  should 
be  prepared.  Fan-shaped  trees  are  best,  and 
these  are  procurable  at  any  good  nursery.  The 
branches  may  be  laid  in  ',i  inches  or  4  inches 
apart  and  the  close-spur  system  of  pruning 
practised.  The  border  should  be  well  mulched 
with  short  manure  early  in  spring,  and  never 
allowed  to  become  infested  with  weeds.  In  dry 
summers  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  several 
good  waterings,  and  established  trees  carrying 
lull  crops  of  fruit  will  be  benefited  by  heavy 
applications  of  farmyard  liquid.  Trees  so  grown 
are  not  so  liable  to  be  attacked  by  bud-eating 
birds  in  winter,  or  fruit  -  devouring  ones  in 
summer  as  ordinary  bushes,  which  screen  them 
from  view.  Insecticides  can  also  easily  be 
applied  to  save  the  foliage  from  injury  from 
red  spider  and  caterpillars.  With  abundance  of 
sun-heat  and  fresh  air,  such  varieties  as  White- 
smith and  Warrington  attain  to  the  highest 
perfection,  while  the  larger  exhibition  sorts,  if 
liberally  fed  while  swelling,  reach  a  size  un- 
obtainable under  any  other  system  of  culture. 
While  Gooseberries  exposed  to  a  maximum  of 
sun-heat  are,  of  course,  the  best  flavoured,  the 
cultivator  need  not  hesitate  to  plant  on  fences 
or  form  hedges  in  shady  positions,  as  trees  so 
situated  bear  freely.  J.  Crawford. 


Apple  Beauty  of  Stoke. — In  appearance  this 
somewhat  resembles  the  French  Crab,  but  the 
fruit  is  more  even  in  outline  and  conical  in  shape. 
The  colour  is  a  deep  green,  covered  with  small 
russety  dots  on  the  shaded  side,  with  a  flush  of  red 
on  that  exposed  to  the  sun.  With  me  this  season 
the  trees  have  been  most  prolific,  fruit  sound,  and 
of  first-class  quality.  As  a  medium-sized  exhibi 
tion  variety  it  should  stand  well,  as  the  flesh  is 
firm  and  keeps  in  good  condition  till  late  in  the 
season. — H.  C.  P. 

Pear  Comte  de  Lamy. — One  would  have 
thought,  considering  how  much  good  flavour  is 
appreciated  now-a-days,  that  there  would  have 
been  a  stronger  competition  in  the  class  for  this 
delicious  Pear  at  the  Palace  show.  Probibly  its 
size  tells  against  it,  but  even  in  this  respect  it  is 
far  more  suitable  for  ordinary  dessert  than  the 
extra  large  varieties.  Comte  de  Lamy  is  a 
favourite  Pear  in  East  Anglia,  and  I  remember  a 
note  in  its  praise  from  Mr.  Temple,  of  Carron 
House,  but  whether  he  spoke  of  its  merits  from 
the  fruit  he  saw  in  Suffolk  while  living  there  a 
good  many  years  ago,  or  whether  it  succeeds  in 
his  present  locality,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Temple  will  kindly  say.— J.  Crawfukd. 


known  to  me  by  a  Grape  grower  residing  on  the 
east  coast  where  the  malady  is  often  troublesome 
through  the  rapid  changes  of  the  wind  producing 
a  chill.  Previous  to  pruning,  the  house  is  closed, 
and  any  plants  removed  from  the  range  to  other 
quarters.  Four  ounces  of  sulphur  are  then  placed 
on  hot  coals,  this  being  sufficient  for  a  vinery 
.30  feet  in  length.  The  grower  in  question  has 
practised  it  for  years,  and  his  Vines  have  been 
free  from  mildew,  whereas  formerly  they  suffered 
much  from  its  ravages.  He  assured  me  that  this 
simple  remedy  does  away  with  the  need  of  sul- 
phide of  potassium  or  any  other  application  the 
next  season. — Norwich. 

Pear  Thompson's. — 'Hortus"  does  well  to 
bring  the  merits  of  this  delicious  Pear  before  the 
readers  of  The  Gardev.  Considering  its  high 
quality,  it  is  a  wonder  it  is  not  more  frequently 
met  with.  Only  some  six  or  eight  dishes  of  it 
were  exhibited  at  the  Palace  show,  these  being  of 
no  special  merit  as  regards  size.  Probably  the 
hot,  dry  autumn  is  responsible  for  the  small  size 
of  the  fruit,  as  no  Pear  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
changes  from  a  green  to  a  golden  colour  sd 
suddenly  in  extra  hot  seasons.  Thompson's  is  by 
no  means  a  handsome-looking  Pes.r,  the  shape 
being  irregular,  but  its  good  qualities  compen- 
sate for  this.  I  think  it  is  quite  as  highly 
flavoured  as  Doyenne  du  Comice,  though  perhapj 
not  so  prolific.  It  must  not  bj  planted  in  cold, 
retentive  soils,  or  small,  cra'iked  fruit  may  be 
expected. — C. 

Strawberry  Bicton  White  Pine.—  This 
Strawberry  is  not  often  met  with,  neither  is  it 
often  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  fruit  crops.  All 
the  same  it  has  considerable  merit,  and  would  be 
appreciated  in  many  gardens  if  once  seen  and 
tasted.  It  requires  good  cultivation  and  then 
crops  well,  the  fruit  being  similar  in  size  to  well- 
grown  samples  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  I  have 
known  it  do  well  in  Kent  in  a  heavy  loam,  and  in 
one  private  garden  where  I  was  employed  it  was 
the  owner's  favourite  Strawberry.  Although  its 
colour  would  probably  tell  against  it  as  a  market 
variety,  it  has  a  very  handsome  appearance  whan 
dishetl  up  for  dessert.  It  is  always  best  to  give 
the  plants  plenty  of  room,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  free 
circulation  of  air  amongst  the  plants,  as  the  fruit 
soon  suffers  from  wet  or  damp. — Norwich. 

Strawberries  Empress  of  India  and  Grove 
End.— Empress  of  India  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  flavoured  of  all  Strawberries.  It  is  not 
one  of  the  strongest  growers,  and  to  get  the  best 
results  special  culture  is  needed.  The  best  plan 
is  to  plant  out  healthy  young  layered  plants  in 
autumn,  and  the  following  spring  select  some 
half-dozen  of  the  strongest  runners  and  peg  them 
in  at  eiiual  distances  apart  around  the  parent 
plant ;  next  year  a  capital  crop  of  fruit  may  hi 
expected.  The  most  suitable  soil  is  a  good  hold- 
ing loam.  A  noted  fruit  grower  has  pronounced 
Empress  of  India  of  richer  flavour  than  British 
(^•ueen.  This  is  saying  a  good  deal,  but  there  can- 
not be  any  doubt  but  that  it  is  an  excellent  Straw- 
berry. Some  gardeners  still  prefer  the  old  small- 
fruited  variety  Grove  End  fjr  preserving,  the 
colour  being  good.  The  above  method  of  culture 
also  suits  this  variety,  as  it  is  of  rather  weakly 
growth,  though  abundantly  prolific.  It  is  also 
known  by  the  names  of  Carolina  and  Old  Scarlet 
Pine.— C. 

Grape  Golden  Queen. — Reference  has  often 
been  made  to  the  muddy  appearance  this  Grape 
takes  on  just  when  on  the  point  of  ripening. 
What  a  pity  it  has  this  drawback,  which  entire  y 
spoils  it  for  market,  as,  so  far  as  cropping— 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Black  Hamburgh— and 
flavour  are  concerned,  no  fault  can  be  found  with 
it.  Could  but  this  colour  defect  be  overcome, 
market  growers  might  plant  whole  houses  of  it. 
One  occasionally  meets  with  brightly -coloured 
examples,  the  best  in  this  respect  I  have  ever 
seen  having  been  in  a  long  span-roofed  vineiy  at 
Sundridge  Park.  The  Vine  received  abundance 
of  light,  sunshine,  and  fresh  air.     It  was  stated 


Mildew  on  Vines. — Those  who  are  troubled    __  .^--, 

with  mildew  on  their  Vines  will  be  glad  to  hear   by  a  correspbncleiit  spme  time  ago  that  shadin: 
of  a  simple  and  effectual  remedy.     It  was  made    the  bunches  after  colouring  commenced  wouli 
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prevent  discoloration  of  the  berries.  I  liavo 
tried  this,  however,  but  with  no  good  result. 
Muddy  bunches  are  also  apt  to  shrivel  suddenly 
later  on.  (iolden  (,)iieen  has  been  kept  in  a  plump 
condition  at  Ghilwoll  Nurseries,  where  it  was 
raised,  until  late  in  spring. — J.  C. 

Watering'  fruit  trees. — Various  causes  have 
been  assigned  as  to  the  shortness  of  fruit  this 
season,  but  one  that  I  feel  confident  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  it  is  seldom  mentioned.  This  is  the  dry, 
or  generally  dry,  autumn  of  last  year.  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  a  dry  autumn  up  to 
the  time  the  loaf  begins  to  fall  is  not  beneficial, 
and  unless  wo  get  heavy  rains  between  the  middle 
of  August  unci  the  middle  of  November,  trees 
have  not  the  same  chance  to  finish  up  the  wood 
properly  and  develop  plenty  of  good  fruit-buds. 
The  buds  may  ba  there,  but  they  are  not  strong 
enough  to  ensure  fertilisation  and  a  swelling  of 
the  fruit.  For  this  reason  watering  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  especially  is  this  neces- 
sary when  trees  are  transplanted.  The  present 
year  has  been  very  dry  so  far,  and  trees 
received  from  the  nurseries  have  in  some  cases 
been  quite  slirivelled  on  arrival.  All  of  these — 
every  tree  received  in  fact — have  been  thoroughly 
soaked  at  the  roots  before  untying  the  bundles  by 
standing  them  in  open  tanks  and  barrels.  After 
planting,  each  tree  has  received  a  thorough  soak- 
ing, this  consolidating  the  soil,  and  the  growths 
have  plumped  up  capitally. — H. 

Apples  which  fruit  on  the  points  of  their 
shoots. — A  good  many  Apples  bear  their  fruit 
principally  on  the  points  of  the  shoot<,  and  are, 
therefore,  not  suitable  for  growing  as  espaliers, 
pyramids,  or  cordons.  Most  of  these  terminal 
fruiting  varieties  are,  nevertheless,  grown  and 
sold  in  espalier  form,  and  often  prove  a  source  of 
annoyance  by  their  continued  barrenness  year 
after  year.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  this 
class  is  Irish  Peach.  I  have  planted  it  in  espalier 
form,  and  owing  to  its  free  growth  have  been 
able,  by  rigorously  thinning  out  the  growths  in 
summer  and  leaving  the  most  promising  equally 
distributed  all  over  the  tree,  these  being  finally 
regulated  and  tied  to  the  wires  in  winter  some- 
thing after  the  style  of  a  Peach  tree,  to  secure  a 
lot  of  good,  highly  coloured  fruit,  but  for  all  that 
the  tree  never  looked  well  on  wires.  To  spur  it 
in  in  the  ordinary  way  is  to  court  failure.  Golden 
Noble  is  another  Apple  which  should  be  avoided 
in  espalier  form,  though  a  very  prolific  variety 
as  a  standard  or  bush.  Lady  Sudeley  is  described 
as  a  terminal-bearing  .\pple,  which  it  is  if  grown 
in  standard  or  bush  form,  but,  being  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  it  forms  abundance  of  spurs  and 
fruits  freely  in  cordon  form  I  fancy  The  Queen 
belongs  to  this  section,  as  I  have  never  induced 
it  to  bear  as  an  espalier. — C. 

Too  many  varieties  of  Apples When  but 

recently  Mr.  G.  Bunyard  staged  at  the  West- 
minster Drill  Hall  100  assumed  distinct  varieties 
of  dessert  Apples,  it  was  well  said  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  that  number  to  twenty  varieties  only 
would  be  a  great  boon.  That  the  collection  in- 
cluded all  the  leading  varieties  in  cultivation 
there  was  no  doubt,  but  nothing  would  have  been 
lost,  and  much  gained,  had  the  exhibitor  kept 
fifty  of  the  varieties,  notably  inferior  to  others,  at 
home  and  sent  but  fifty  of  the  best.  The  work  of 
making  a  good  selection  of  the  very  best  twenty 
would  then  have  been  much  easier.  I  have 
thought  that  some  useful  purpose  might  be 
served  by  first  publishing  the  names  of  Mr. 
Bunyard's  100  varieties,  and  then  inviting  a 
census  of  opinion  from  readers  as  to  the  best 
twenty  from  the  entire  number.  But  some  of  the 
earliest  ripening  varieties  would  still  be  excluded, 
which,  however,  would  be  of  little  consequence, 
as  they  have  very  fleeting  existences.  The  selec- 
tion should  be  one  specially  suited  to  provide  a 
supply  for  the  table  from  October  1  to  March  31. 
Of  course,  even  with  such  selection  almost  unani- 
mously made,  nurserymen  would  still  go  on  grow- 
ing and  cataloguing  the  inferior  varieties,  but  the 
publication  of  the  list  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden 
might  help  to  educate  the  public  so  far  that  infe- 


rior varieties  be  not  asked  for,  and  they  would 
then  in  time  die  out.  Our  home  Apple  trade 
f^utfers  severely  because  of  the  myriads  of  worth- 
lu-is  Apples  we  grow  so  largely  all  over  the 
kingdom.  Really  valuable  varieties  come  slowly. 
None  should  bo  included  in  the  list  that  have  not 
been  well  tested  for  at  least  ten  years.  ^A.  IJ. 


Destroyers. 


THK  PEAR  MIDGE. 

(HU'LO.SIS  I'YKIVOHA  (kILEY)  ;      CECIIIOIMVIA 
XIliRA    (.MEIliEN).) 

The  I'oar  midge,  according  to  a  leaHet  just 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  soinetinies 
causes  serious  losses  in  orchards  by  its  attacks 
on  Pear  trees.  Some  Pear  growers  .seeing 
the  young  Pears  falling  fast  in  June,  wlien 
they  are  about  the  size  of  marbles,  think  th.it 
this  dropping  is  due  to  an  unhealthy  condition 
of  the  tree  or  to  influences  of  the  weather,  but 
it  is  more  often  due  to  the  insidious  and  danger- 
ous action  of  the  tiny  Pear  midge,  the  presence 
of  which  is  far  more  common  than  is  usually 
believed. 

It  would  appear  that  early  Pears,  and  those 
that  blossom  early,  are  most  likely  to  infesta- 
tion by  this  insect.  Williams'  Bon  Chi-etien  is 
notoriously  subject  to  it,  and  in  America,  where 
the  Pear  midge  is  very  prevalent  and  most 
destructive,  the  Bartlett  Pear  (identical  with 
Williams'  Bon  Chrfitien)  and  the  Lawrence  are 
the  varieties  chiefly  attacked.  Beurre  de 
I'Assomption  is  also  frequently  seriouslyatt'ected. 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie  Louise,  Jargonelle, 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  all  early,  and  like  the 
Bon  Chretien  in  many  respects,  are  also  espe- 
cially liable  to  be  infested.  Infestation  has 
been  noticed  on  later  Pears,  as  Josephine  de 
Malines  and  Catillac,  but  in  a  much  less  degree 
than  on  earlier  varieties.  Professor  Riley, 
writing  in  1886,  considered  that  the  insect  had 
been  imported  from  Europe,  as  until  it  was 
found  in  1880,  upon  a  certain  farm  near 
Meriden,  in  Connecticut,  no  insect  of  similar 
habits  was  found  in  the  I'nited  States. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  the  Pear  midge  has 
been  at  work  in  this  country.  It  was  first 
mentioned  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  been  present 
here  long  before  this,  for  its  action  upon  Pears, 
as  pointed  out  above,  closely  resembles  that  of 
weather  and  other  natural  causes,  and  might 
easily  have  been  mistaken  for  these,  especially 
as  there  were  then  comparatively  few  trained 
observers. 

LiFE-HiSTOKY. — The  fly  is  nearly  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  long,  with  an  expanse  of  wings  equal 
to  close  upon  one-fifth  of  an  inch.  Its  slender 
body  is  dark  grey,  approaching  black,  in  colour ; 
its  antenniB  are  brown  and  very  long  ;  its  legs 
are  also  very  long  and  yellowish  brown.  The 
female  is  slightly  longer  than  the  male.  The 
ninnber  of  eggs,  according  to  Schmidberger, 
varies  from  a  few  to  more  than  twenty.  They 
are  hatched  in  a  xery  short  time  if  the  weather 
is  warm.  Small  larvie,  which  begin  to  bore 
into  the  blossom  usually  in  or  near  the  stem  of 
the  calyx,  were  found  by  Schmidberger  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  deposition  of  the  eggs. 
'  ■  Before  the  blossom  is  expanded  they  descend 
to  the  core,  so  that  they  may  not  be  exposed  to 
tlie  sun's  rays,  which  would  endanger  their 
existence.  They  separate  at  the  :ore  and  begin 
to  devour  it  on  all  sides.  When  they  have 
consumed  the  pulp  of  the  small  fruit  they  liave 
.ittained  their  full  size,  and  only  await  a  favour- 
alile  opportunity  to  leave  their  still  secure 
dwelling."  Sometimes  tliey  fall  from  the 
Pearfe    to    the  ground ;    sometimes    they    fall 


with  the  infested  Pears,  from  which  they 
emerge  and  bury  themselves  in  the  earth 
to  a  depth  not  exceeding  1  inch.  The 
larva  is  endowed  with  powers  of  jumping 
like  other  species  of  Diplosis.  It  can  also  crawl 
well,  but  it  lias  no  legs.  It  is  rather  more  than 
a  twelfth  of  an  inch  long.  In  colour  it  is 
whitish  yellow,  becoming  rather  darker  as  it 
gets  older.  It  has  what  is  known  as  the 
"anchor  process"  or  "breast  bone,"  which 
servos  as  an  adjunct  to  the  mouth  in  biting 
pulj)  and  tissues,  "broadly  dilated,"  as  re- 
marked by  ProfesKfjr  Riley.  This  is  light  brown 
in  colour,  bifurcate  in  shape,  and  is  easily  seen 
with  an  inch  lens.  It  is  not  known  when  the 
j|mp:d  state  is  a.ssumed.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  larvte  remain  for  some  time 
in  larval  condition  before  commencing  their 
cocoons,  and  that  they  remain,  according  to 
Uiley,  in  tlie  cocoons  for  some  time  before 
being  transformed  to  pupte.  The  pupa  is  about 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  black  above  and 
yellowish  brown  beneath. 

Prevention  and  remedie.s. — It  is  absolutely 
certain  that  the  author  of  this  mischief  to  the 
Pear  crop  is  lying  just  under  the  Pear  trees 
from  June  until  the  end  of  March,  and  only 
about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  may  tlierefore  be  assumed  that  thoroughly 
digging  the  ground  beneath  the  boughs  of  the 
Pear  tree,  making  allowance  for  the  skipping  or 
jumping  habits  of  the  larvte  as  they  come  from 
the  Pears,  will  bury  the  larvfe  so  that  the  flies 
cannot  emerge.  This  should  be  done  as  a 
means  of  prevention  where  possible.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  dig  the  ground  with  digging 
"spuds''  so  as  to  completely  turn  it  over,  and 
the  action  of  winter  rains  and  frosts  would  pul- 
verise it  and  make  it  compact,  and  thus  prevent 
the  flies  getting  through  the  clods.  ( )bviously 
this  could  not  be  done  in  grass  orchards.  Dr. 
J.  B.  Smith,  who  has  closely  investigated  this 
subject,  says  "ploughing  an  orchard"  (and 
ploughing  is  a  frecjuent  mode  of  cultivating 
orchards  in  America)  "infested  by  the  midge, 
after  the  middle  of  June,  or,  in  fact,  at  any 
time  during  the  summer,  so  as  to  turn  the  soil 
at  least  i  inches,  will  probably  result  in  bury- 
ing beyond  resurrection  a  great  proportion  of 
the  midges."  Ploughing  is  not  carried  out  in 
England,  but  many  orchards  are  dug,  and  in 
gardens  it  would  be  easy  to  adopt  this  practice. 
Dr.  Smith,  who  has  made  careful  experiments 
in  connection  with  the  Pear  midge,  has  also 
found  that  dressings  of  kainit  immediately 
under  infested  tiees  have  been  most  effectual 
in  killing  the  larvie.  He  recommends  that  the 
ground  under  the  trees  should  be  top-dres.sed 
with  one  ton  of  kainit  per  acre,  and  mentions 
an  instance  of  an  orchard  thus  treated,  of  which 
the  fruit  practically  escaped  infestation,  while 
in  an  adjoining  orchard  not  treated  he  failed  to 
find  a  single  fruit  that  was  not  infested  with 
larvio.  This  treatment  has  been  successfully 
adopted  by  several  Pear  growers.  The  kainit 
should  be  put  on  between  the  middle  and  end 
of  June,  before  or  immediately  after  rain.  It 
is  also  suggested  that  ploughing  or  digging 
might  advantageously  follow  towards  the  end  of 
July  or  in  August.  Where  Pear  trees  are  in 
grass  orchards  the  grass  should  be  cut  very 
clo.se  before  the  kainit  is  put  on.  It  is  desir- 
able to  apply  the  kainit  before  the  larvie  get 
into  cocoons,  as  it  has  much  uiore  efi'ect  upon 
them  in  their  naked  state.  Rain,  or  the  inois- 
turo  of  the  atmosphere,  causes  the  kainit  to 
dissolve  slowly,  and  the  caustic  solution  thus 
formed  burns  the  tender  bodies  of  tlie  larvio 
that  arc  within  its  influence. 

With  respect  to  actual  remedies,  it  must  be 
said   that   they  are   few*  and  not  satisfactory. 
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Spraying  with  insecticides  is  of  no  avail.  Spray- 
ing with  oflensive  materials,  as  paraffin  or  car- 
bolic acid,  might  prevent  egg-laying  if  done 
just  at  the  right  moment.  Dr.  Lintner  sug- 
gests sacrificing  the  Lawrence  Pear  crop  by 
spraying  Lawrence  trees  with  London  purple 
just  after  the  fruit  is  formed  in  order  to  kill 
midges  and  starve  the  larva;  within  the  Pears. 
But,  unfortunately,  other  Pear  trees  are  liable 
to  infestation,  and  in  England  it  would  be  more 
dilficult  to  select  the  trees  most  subject  tu  this 
attack  for  this  purpose.  Picking  off  and  burn- 
ing infested  fruit  can  be  adopted  in  the  case  of 
small  bush,  espalier,  wall  trees,  and  half  stan- 
dards, but  it  could  not  be  done  on  standards. 
As  a  rule  infested  Pears  can  be  recognised  by 
their  malformation,  so  that  it  would  be  easy, 
after  the  pickers  were  instructed,  to  pick  them 
off  and  leave  the  sound  Pears. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


WATERING  PLANTS. 
One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  plants  in  pots  is  the  judicious 
use  of  the  watering-pot.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  lay  down  any  definite  laws  on  the  subject, 
and  still  more  so  to  find  young  men  who  would 
carry  them  out.  Watering  has  to  be  regulated 
to  a  great  extent  by  local  circumstances,  also 
by  the  requirements  of  the  different  plants 
under  treatment.  It  would  be  quite  safe  to 
say  that  more  err  in  over-watering  than  in  not 
giving  enough.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
regard  to  Fern  culture.  It  is  a  common  idea 
that  all  a  Fern  requires  is  to  be  potted  in  peat, 
heavily  shaded,  and  drenched  with  water,  but 
many  of  our  most  tender  Ferns  may  be  grown 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  potted  in  loam,  and 
kept  rather  dry  than  otherwise.  It  is  after  re- 
potting that  they  are  most  liable  to  suffer  from 
too  much  moisture.  If  the  new  soil  gets 
soddened  before  the  roots  have  taken  hold  of  it 
they  will  never  make  a  good  start,  but  after 
the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  they  will 
take  more  water,  yet  either  extreme  should  be 
avoided  even  then.  With  all  flowering  plants 
the  evil  of  over-watering  is  equally  appa- 
rent. Various  subjects,  of  course,  require 
different  treatment,  and  just  at  the  time 
they  are  in  full  bloom  tliey  take  up  much 
more  water  than  previously  without  regard 
to  the  pots  being  fuller  of  roots  than  at 
the  earlier  period,  and  many  fail  to  flower  satis- 
factorily if  only  once  allowed  to  get  too  dry 
after  the  buds  are  set.  I  have  often  heard  the 
cause  of  Camellia  buds  dropping  being  dis- 
puted. I  believe  there  are  more  lost  through 
drought  than  any  other  cause,  though  keeping 
the  house  too  warm  for  a  few  days  and  then 
lowering  the  temperature  again  will  prove 
equally  disastrous.  Mignonette  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  subjects  that  requii-e  the  greatest 
cire  in  watering.  I  remember  once  having  a 
splendid  batch  just  coming  into  flower,  and 
having  to  be  from  home,  I  found  on  my  return 
that  it  had  been  quite  withered  down,  but  had 
j  ast  been  watered  over  twice  ;  the  result  was 
that  it  was  completely  spoiled,  the  drought 
having  crippled  the  tender  roots,  which  pre- 
vented them  taking  up  the  water  when  it  was 
given.  If  only  a  light  watering  and  sprinkling 
overhead  had  been  given  it  might  have  revived, 
but  the  over-watering,  with  roots  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  take  it  up,  was  fatal. 

Poinsettias  and  Euphorbia  jacquinireflora  are 
both  very  liable  to  lose  their  roots  through 
either  extreme.  The  result  is  more  frequently 
sefen  when  the  soil  is  too  wet.  Yet  at  the  satpe 
time  it  may  haV'e  been  caused  through  being  too 


dry  in  the  first  place.  During  the  winter,  plants 
standing  on  a  moist  bottom  will  require  com- 
paratively little  water,  while  those  on  a  dry 
stage,  especially  if  there  are  hot-water  pipes 
beneath,  are  liable  to  dry  at  the  bottom  while 
the  surface  may  appear  moist  ;  this  is  more 
likely  to  happen  where  the  syringe  is  used. 
Speaking  of  the  syringe,  it  is  a  splendid  instru- 
ment when  judiciously  used,  though  much 
mischief  often  occurs  through  using  it  at  the 
wrong  time  and  by  not  handling  it  properly. 
1  prefer  a  syringe  with  a  jet  nozzle,  and  to 
regulate  the  force  with  the  finger.  With  a  little 
practice  it  is  easy  to  produce  the  finest  spray 
or  give  more  force  as  desired,  and  it  can  be 
directed  under  the  foliage  better  than  by  a  rose 
nozzle.  Red  spider  would  not  prove  so  trouble- 
some if  more  regard  were  paid  to  thoroughly 
wetting  the  under  side  of  the  foliage  of  plants 
subject  to  this  pest. 

For  syringing,  I  prefer  to  have  the  water  as 
near  the  temperature  of  the  house  as  possible, 
though  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  I 
have  had  to  use  quite  cold  water  for  stove  plants, 
and  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  evil  results. 
I  fully  believe  it  is  better  to  use  water  below 
than  above  the  temperature  of  the  house,  and 
for  watering  I  have  found  that  warm  water 
would  do  harm,  but  have  never  proved  that 
cold  water  was  detrimental,  though  I  have 
never  gone  to  any  extreme. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  a  discussion  with  the 
late  Mr.  Bause  (who  was  one  of  the  cleverest 
propagators  of  his  time)  on  the  subject  of 
watering  cuttings  with  cold  rersu^i  hot  or  warm 
water,  and  he  was  much  in  favour  of  cold,  and 
I  have  followed  his  advice,  and  I  may  add  with 
good  results.  Sussex. 


Fentas  carnea. — S9  continuous  blooming  is 
this,  that  with  a  few  plants  I  have  not  been  with- 
out flowers  for  months,  and,  favourably  situated, 
they  will  continue  to  bloom  well  on  into  the  new 
year.  The  little  clusters  of  blush-tinted  blossoms 
cannot  at  any  time  be  regarded  as  showy,  yet 
they  are  very  neat  and  pretty,  and  are  very  useful 
in  a  cut  state.  Where  needed  only  for  late 
autumn  and  winter  blooming,  the  cuttings  should 
be  struck  early  in  the  spring  and  grown  on  freely 
during  the  summer,  being  stopped  occasionally 
in  order  to  induce  a  bushy  habit  of  growth.  The 
flowers,  too,  should  be  pinched  off  till  required. 
A  form  of  this  usually  regarded  as  a  distinct 
species  under  the  name  of  Pentas  kermesina  has 
rather  smaller  blossoms  of  a  bright  carmine-rose 
tint.  It  affjrds  a  very  pleasing  variety  to  the 
better-known  kind,  but  it  is  of  a  weaker  constitu- 
tion and  needs  more  caie  in  its  culture.  At  one 
time  it  was  freely  met  with,  but  of  late  it  appears 
to  have  become  somewhit  scarce. — P.  H. 

Epiphyllum  truncatum  Princess.— This 
extremely  pretty  form  of  Epiphyllum  truncatum, 
which  received  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  November  22, 
is,  apart  from  its  own  intrinsic  beauty,  of  con- 
siderable interest  from  the  fact  that,  despite  the 
popularity  of  the  Epiphyllums  some  years  ago, 
only  one  variety  of  E.  truncatum  has  been  pre- 
viously certificated,  and  that  was  as  long  ago  as 
November  8,  1864.  The  new  form.  Princess,  is 
much  lighter  in  colour  than  the  majority  of  those 
which  we  have  in  cultivation.  The  flower  is  white, 
suffused  with  purple,  which  colour  is  deeper 
towards  the  centre  than  at  the  edges,  while  in 
the  throat  there  is  a  ring  of  purple-lake,  the  long 
protruding  stigma  being  also  tipped  with  the 
same  colour.  .Judging  by  the  specimens  ex- 
hibited, the  flowers  appear  to  deepen  somewhat 
in  tint  with  age,  as  the  freshly-expanded  blooms 
were  paler  in  hue  than  the  older  ones.  Epiphyl- 
lums of  this  class  are  as  a  rule  grafted  standard 
highon  the  Pereskia,  with  which  they  readily  unite, 

but  such  is  by  no  means  absolutely  necessaiy  ioi;  I  spots.     Though   uncommon 
their  inct'ease,   as   cuttiings  strike    readily,   and  |  du     ' 


when  they  are  grown  in  suspended  baskets  this  is 
the  best  way  of  propagating  them.  As  bushy 
plants  in  pots  they  are,  owing  to  their  pendulous 
nature,  seen  to  better  advantage  when  grown  as 
standards.  The  plants  shown  were  grafted  on  to 
thick,  fleshy  stems,  probably  some  kind  of  Cercus. 
— H.  P. 

Bouvardia  leiantha. — For  size  of  flower  this 
species  cannot  compare  with  many  of  the  popular 
kinds,  but  it  is  a  useful  and  pretty  plant  that  is 
deserving  of  attention  where  a  quantity  of  cut 
flowers  is  needed.  The  pretty  lictle  corymbs  of 
scarlet  blossoms  are  especially  bright  and  telling 
just  now,  and  its  colour  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  any  other.  It  is  easily  grown  into  neat 
bushes  by  keeping  the  plants  sturdy  in  the  early 
stages  and  pinching  frequently.  It  is  very  free 
flowering  ;  so  much  so,  that  occasionally  it  is 
necessary  to  pinch  out  the  blooms  as  soon  as  they 
show,  or  but  little  growth  would  be  made. 
Cuttings  taken  in  early  spring  make  nice  little 
plants  the  first  season,  but  they  are  better  the 
second,  and  if  arranged  alongside  one  of  the 
long-tubed  white  varieties,  as  B.  jasminoides 
or  B.  Humboldti  corymbiflora,  it  has  a  fine  effect 
in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse.  A  frequent 
mistake  in  Bouvardia  culture  is  coddling  the 
plants,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages,  this  lead- 
ing to  weak,  attenuated  growth  that  is  not  likely 
to  flower  freely,  if  at  all.  If  grown  in  pots,  B. 
leiantha  must  be  stood  in  a  frame  or  plant  pro- 
tector during  the  summer  and  syiinged  freely 
morning  and  evening.  This  serves  to  keep  down 
green-fly,  this  insect  being  especially  attentive  to 
Bouvardias,  or  the  plants  may  be  placed  in 
frames  in  a  peaty  compost,  made  quite  firm,  and 
lifted  and  potted  in  autumn  for  flowering. 


COSTUS  IGNEUS. 
One  of  the  brightest  features  just  now  in  the 
stoves  at  Kew  is  this  Costus,  referred  to  in 
a  recent  issue,  which  is  so  attractive  that 
its  comparative  scarceness  is  not  at  all  easy  to 
account  for.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  family 
of  Gingerworts,  many  of  which  are  remark- 
able for  their  showy  blossoms,  though  in  some 
cases  they  do  not  last  long.  This  species  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  but  as  a  setoff'  a  succession 
is  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time  ;  indeed,  so 
free-flowering  is  it,  that  a  few  well-established 
specimens  will  bloom  more  or  less  continuously 
throughout  the  year.  Costus  igneus  forms  a 
dense  leafy  clump,  while  the  blossoms  are  borne 
in  cone  like  heads  on  the  points  of  the  shoots. 
They  are  a  couple  of  inches,  or  nearly  so,  in 
diameter  and  of  an  intense  deep  orange  colour. 
Though  the  flowers  are  thin  in  texture  and  do 
not  last  long,  several  are  pushed  out  from  the 
same  head.  This  species  is  a  native  of  Bahia, 
and  was  introduced  by  M.  Linden  in  18S2.  Its 
cultural  requirements  are  not  at  all  exacting,  as 
it  can  be  readily  grown  in  pots  in  the  scove, 
while  if  planted  out  it  is,  as  a  rule,  even  more 
satisfactory.  The  specimen  referred  to  at  Kew  is 
planted  at  one  end  of  the  new  Nepenthes  house, 
and  its  numerous  brilliantly-tinted  blossoms  were 
particularly  striking  on  a  dull  November  day. 
It  furnished  a  good  illustration  of  the  now  gene- 
rally recognised  fact  that  yellow  flowers  are 
more  conspicuous  during  extremely  dull  weather 
than  those  of  any  other  tint.  This  Costus,  like 
the  rest  of  its  race,  can  be  readily  increased  by 
division,  which  is  best  carried  out  in  the  spring. 
There  are  several  other  species,  but  this  is  the 
most  brilliantlyjtinted  of  any  that  I  am  acquainted 
with.  A  second  kind,  C.  speciosus,  was  illus- 
trated by  means  of  a  coloured  plate  in  The 
G.VKDEN,  March  9,  1S95.  In  this  the  delicate 
white  blossoms  are  pushed  out  from  a  peculiar 
red  cone-like  arrangement  with  which  the  prin- 
cipal shoots  are  terminated.  This  is  altogether 
a  stronger-growing  plant  than  the  preceding, 
reaching  as  it  does  a  height  of  4  feet  to  5  feet. 
It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  occurs  plentifully  in 
some  districts  in  disused  watercourses  and  such 
here,  it  was  intro- 
uced  as  long'ago  as  1799.  T. 
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Ferns. 


THE  BLADDER  FERNS. 

(CYSTOl'TEItl.S.) 

With  tlie  exception  of  the  North  American 
Cystopteris  bulbifera,  all  Bladder  Ferns,  so 
mimed  in  alhi.sion  to  the  nature  of  the  coverin;,' 
of  each  .spore  mas.s  being  inflated  lilie  a  bladder, 
may  reasonably  be  considered  as  Briti.sh  plants, 
although  most  of  them  also  exist  in  a  wild  .state 
in  various  mountainous  parts  of  Europe.  In- 
deed, they  are  found  to  inhabit  the  temperate 
zone  of  both  hemispheres.  The  genus  only 
contains  four  .species,  viz.  :  C.  alpina,  a  very 
pretty  Fern  seldom  e.xceeding  8  inches  in 
height  ;  C.  bulbifera,  the  fronds  of  which 
usually  measure  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  in 
length,  but  are  occasionally  longer  ;  C.  fragilis 
and  its  several  varieties,  viz.,  angustata,  with 
fronds  15  inclies  long,  dentata  and  Dickieana, 
which  seldom  grow  more  than  5  inches  high, 
and  several  other  intermediate  forms  ;  and  last, 
but  certainly  not  least,  the  very  beautiful  C. 
montana.  An  idea  of  the  elegance  and  grace- 
ful habit  of  this  species  may  be  readily  formed 
from  the  illustration  by  those  who  are  not 
accjuainteij  with  the  plant. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  privilege  of  but  vei'y  few 
Fern  lovers  to  see,  and  of  a  still  more  restricted 
number  to  possess,  C.  montana  in  all  its 
glory,  for  it  bears  the  reputation  of  being  a 
bad,  or  at  least  a  very  capricious  grower.  For 
many  years  its  culture  has  been  considered 
very  dithcult,  but  when  one  sees  such  speci- 
mens as  the  one  here  reproduced  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  and  kindly  lent  by  its  grower, 
one  feels  anxious  to  be  favoured  with  the 
mode  of  growing  which  produces  such  won- 
derful results.  This  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
effective,  and  we  owe  the  history  of  the 
discovery  of  the  new  treatment  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  O.  Firth,  of  Baildon,  Yorkshire. 
This  gentleman,  who  is  a  very  keen  observer 
and  who  has  had  remarkable  success  with  this 
plant,  adopted  the  culture  which,  to  him, 
appeared  the  most  rational  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  rhizomes  and  of  the  roots  of 
his  plants,  which  previously  would  grow  no 
better  with  hnn  than  with  other  growers. 
Mr.  Firth,  having  found  that  his  plants,  al- 
though producing  no  top  growth  worth  men- 
tioning and  gradually  dwindling  away,  had  a 
peculiar  way  of  extending  their  tiny  rhizomes 
until  they  reached  the  drainage  of  the  pans, 
when  they  became  more  substantial,  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  excavating  a  pit  and  filling  it  to  the 
depth  of  1-!  inches  with  coarse  and  small  brick 
rubble  and  only  a  very  little  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  into  which  the  rhizomes  were  planted 
and  buried  over.  This  was  in  the  month  of 
October,  when  one  good  substantial  watering 
was  given  to  settle  the  compost,  and  no  moie 
attention  was  paid  to  the  new  plantation.  The 
following  year  the  plants  surprised  their  owner 
by  their  impnived  condition,  and  the  following 
season,  and  without  anything  further  than  ordi- 
nary watering  having  been  done  to  them,  they 
astonished  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
them.  1  have  now  in  my  possession  a  frond 
measuring  18  inches  high  and  10  inches  across 
at  the  base  of  its  leafy  portion,  and  this  is  bv 
no  means  an  exception,  as  those  lovely  fronds 
of  a  beautiful  light  green  colour  are  produced 
in  great  abundance  and  from  rhizomes  whicli 
are  fully  the  size  of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil. 

All  other  known  Cystopterises  produce  their 
fronds  from  a  tufted  crown,  and  are  propagated 
by  the  division  of  the  crowns  or  from  spores 
sown  in  autumn  in  a  cold  frame.  C.  bulbifera, 
however,  is  more  readily  increased  by  means  of 


the  little  bulbils,  which  are  .ibundantly  pro- 
duced, .ind  which  are  usually  found  on  the 
under  side  of  the  fronds,  mostly  at  the  base  of 
the  leaflets.  These  singular  growths  consist  of 
two,  sometimes  three,  and  even  four  rounded, 
fleshy,  cotyledon-like  greenish  or  deep-coloured 
masses  containing  a  rudimentary  frond  or  two 
between  their  bases.  Having  fallen  to  the 
ground,  they  so(m  emit  a  few  slender  roots  and 


Orchids. 


IMORMODES. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  why  these  Orchids  are  not 
more  [jopular,  for  they  are  extremely  interest- 
ing and  beautiful,  never  failing  to  flower  if 
properly  grown,  while  their  requirements  call 
for  no  very  special  skill.     It  is  true  that  a  cer- 


produce  perfectly  developed   plants  during  the    tain  amount  of  care  is  needed,  especially  early 
second  year.     C     montana  is  the  only   known    in   the   season    when   the   young   growths    are 


species  provided  with  running  rhizomes,  a 
character  which  renders  its  propagation  easy 
when  the  plants  grow  freely,  as  they  do  with 
Mr.  ( ».  Firth  at  Baildon.  Its  discovery  in 
(ireat  ISritain  is  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
for  although  it  had  long  been  known  as  a  Fern 
peculiar  to  the  high  alpine  districts  of  Europe 
— the  Jura  and  Dauphine  Mountains,  the  ."^wiss 
and  Austrian  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees — it  was 
only  in  183(1  that  Mr.  W.  Wilson  found  it  on 
Ben  Lawer.s.  So  interesting  is  the  history  of 
the  Mountain  Bladder  Fern,  that  the  observa- 
tions made  by  the  late  Thomas  Moore  are  well 
worthy  of  being  reproduced  here  : — 

The  headquarters  in  Britain  of  this  very  rare 
and  local  Fern  are  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
where  it  grows  on  mica  schist,  and  where  it  was 
first  found  on   Ben   Lawers  by  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  in 


starting,  and  an  over-dose  of  moisture  is  apt  to 
lead  to  mischief,  but  this  may  be  said  with 
equal  truth  of  many  other  |)opular  kinds.  The 
plants  are  closely  allied  to  Catasetum,  and 
they  resemble  each  other  in  the  quaint  forms 
of  the  flowers  and  the  manner  of  fertilisation. 
They  are  mostly  deciduous,  having  scaly 
pseudo  -  bulbs  and  deep  green  foliage  of 
rather  a  thin,  yet  tough  texture.  The  best 
place  to  grow  them  is  in  the  warmest  part  of 
the  Cattleya  hou.se,  where  they  will  have 
abundance  of  light  the  year  through,  or  they 
may,  if  more  convenient,  be  placed  in  the 
warmest  house  while  growth  is  active,  and  re- 
moved later  when  it  is  finished  to  a  cooler  and 
drier  position.  In  a  collection  of  these  plants 
there  will  be  some  individual  specimens  that 
carry  their  foliage  much  later  than  others,  and 
it  is  better  not  to  try 
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Cystoptcris  montana.    From  a  photo<jrapk  sent  by  Mr.  0.  Firth 
Hawthorne  House,  Baildon,  Yorks. 


company  with  Professors  Hooker  and  Graham,  in 
18.36,  and  subsequently  by  Messrs.  Gourlie,  Adam- 
son,  Borrer,  and  Little,  and  l>r.  Walter  Arnott, 
in  1841,  1850,  and  ISol,  in  a  ravine  called  Corrach 
Dh'OufiUach,  or  Corrach  Uachdar,  between  (lien 
Uochart  and  Glen  Lochay,  in  the  Mhiel  Oufillach 
Mountains,  in  Perthshire.  It  is  reported  to  have 
also  been  found  in  North  Wales  by  Plukenet,  and 
we  are  informed  that  the  existence  of  the  species 
in  Wales  has  been  recently  confirmed,  though  the 
information  is  incomplete.  It  is  not,  however, 
improbable,  as  the  species  is  met  with  in  the  Alps 
of  Europe,  occurring  most  frequently  in  the  north, 
and  generally  on  rough,  stony  ground.  This  is 
itrictly  an  alpine  plant,  and  requires  treatment 
similar  to  that  recommended  for  other  species, 
with  perfect  rest  in  winter. 

Eaton,  in  his  splendid  work,  "  Ferns  of 
North  America,"  says  that  it  is  one  of  the 
rarest  of  North  American  Ferns,  and  states 
that  it  is  found  growing  by  the  side  of  streams 
in  shady  alpine  woods  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
of  British  America  and  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  it  may  be  added  that  it  is 
generally  in  similar  situations  that  it  is  also 
found  in  Central  Europe.  S.   G. 


season,  as  noted  above, 
is  when  the  plants 
need  most  care  in 
watering,  and  the  less 
they  get  the  better, 
for  stored  up  in  the 
large  fleshy  pseudo  - 
bulb  is  ample  nutri- 
ment for  the  young 
growths.  Again,  a 
little  later  when  the 
top  of  the  growth 
forms  a  cup-like  cavity 
that  will  hold  water, 
all  overhead  watering 
should  be  given  up 
and  the  atmosphere 
kept  moist  by  other 
means.  Although  the 
foliage  of  these  Or- 
chids is  of  a  kind  that 
likes  ample  sunlight, 
it  will  be  found  to  scorch  easily  if  at  all 
wet  from  night  moisture  when  the  sun 
reaches  it.  This  makes  early  morning  ventila- 
tion necessary,  and  not  only  this,  the  air  so 
provided  helps  to  harden  and  ripen  the 
pseudo-bulbs.  As  the  season  goes  on  the  foli- 
age hardens  and  will  stand  almo.st  direct  sun- 
shine, and  soon  after  the  top  leaf  has  attained 
its  full  size  and  the  pseudo-bulb  has  done 
swelling,  the  water  supply  must  again  be 
diminished  by  degrees,  as  the  foliage  loses 
colour  and  falls.  Those  plants  having  flower- 
spikes  in  course  of  formation  need  a  little  more 
moisture  than  others.  The  size  of  pot  or 
basket  used  for  the  plants  will  depend  on  the 
habit  of  the  species  to  some  extent.  The 
luxatum  and  pardinum  varieties,  being  of  aver- 
age size,  may  have  about  a  couple  of  inches 
margin  all  round  the  plant,  with  less  or  more 
according  as  the  species  is  strong  or  weak. 
Slany  growers  use  baskets  for  them,  and  very 
pretty  the  arching  flower-spikes  look  when 
suspended. 

A  fair  percentage  of  sound  fibrous  loam  is  an 
excellent   addition    to   the   compost   for   these 
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plants,  and  the  peat  and  Moss  should  also  be  of 
the  best  quality.  Repotting  or  rebasketing  is 
best  carried  out  in  early  spring,  and  if  a  little 
top-dressing  is  allowed  in  the  intervening  sea- 
sons, once  in  two  or  three  years  is  often  enough. 
The  leaves  of  Mormodes  are  very  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  red  spider,  thrips  and  other  insects, 
the  old  leaf  bases  that  cling  round  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  after  the  foliage  has  fallen  making  comfort- 
able winter  quarters  for  them,  whence  they 
issue  to  the  young  leaves  and  soon  spoil  their 
appearance.  The  sheaths  must  not  be  re- 
moved, but  a  good  deal  may  be  done  by  careful 
and  continuous  cleaning  and  sponging,  besides 
keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  genial 
and  moist. 

Mormodes  Buccinator  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  remarkable  in  the  genus,  a  very  variable 
plant  as  regards  colour,  some  varieties  being 
extremely  bright  and  showy,  others  poor.  What 
is  usually  regarded  as  the  type  has  yellowish 
green  sepals  and  petals,  with  a  white  lip  ;  in 
others  this  ground  is  very  beautifully  mottled  and 
spotted  with  various  shades  of  rose  and  purple. 
The  habit  is  not  so  large  as  in  some,  the  spikes 
are  erect  and  usually  produced  in  late  summer 
and  autumn.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  since 
1840. 

M.  Cartoni  was  introduced  soon  after  the 
above-mentioned  kind,  having  been  sent  to  Kew 
by  Mr.  C.  Purdie  in  1842.  It  closely  resembles 
some  of  the  forms  of  M.  Buccinator,  and  forms  of 
it  have  been  recently  exhibited  under  the  latter 
name.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  longer,  as  is  the 
foliage,  and  the  flowers  are  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  above.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
yellowish,  spotted  variously  with  red  and  purple, 
lb  first  flowered  at  Syon  House  a  few  years  after 
its  introduction. 

M.  CoIjOSsus  is  a  large  growing  handsome  spe- 
cies, reaching  a  height  of  about  2  feet  and  bear- 
ing large,  striking,  though  not  pretty  flowers, 
each  about  5  inches  across.  The  sepals  are 
yellowish,  tinted  brick-red  at  the  base,  and  the 
thick  column  a  deep  green.  In  my  notes  on  this 
species  made  some  years  ago  I  have  it  as  a  very 
strongly-scented  Orchid,  but  I  have  not  seen  either 
plant  or  flower  for  a  long  time.  It  comes  from 
Central  America  and  was  one  of  the  discoveries  of 
the  Polish  collector  Warscewicz. 

M.  LDXATCM  is  not  itself  particularly  hand- 
some, though  the  yellowish  tint  is  somewhat 
unusual,  but  its  variety  eburneum  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  all.  Its  flowers  are  pure  white,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  tinge  of  brownish  red 
upon  the  lip.  Another  variety  has  prettily  spotted 
Sowers  and  the  ground  varying  from  pure  white 
to  pale  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  was 
discovered  by  a  collector  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  C!. 
Barker,  of  Birmingham,  in  Is39. 

M.  ocAN-i-:  is  an  old  species,  discovered  many 
years  ago  by  Schlim  near  Ocana,  and  probably  not 
introduced  alive.  In  1879  it  flowered  with  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  the  plants  having  been  sent  home 
by  their  collectors.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is 
yellow,  but  so  closely  covered  with  reddish  brown 
spots  as  to  almost  appear  wholly  of  that  colour. 

M.  PARDiNUM  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  a 
fine  Orchid,  flowering  freely  at  almost  any  time 
of  the  year.  The  spikes  are  prettily  arched  and 
thickly  set  with  golden  yellow  flowers,  these  being 
spotted  with  reddish  brown  or  chocolate.  The 
variety  unicolor  is  of  a  soft  pale  yellow,  without 
spots  of  any  kind.  The  plant  was  introduced  in 
18.37,  and  it  flowered  soon  after  with  Mr.  Bate- 
man,  of  Knypersley.  It  has  been  frequently  im- 
ported since  and  is  a  native  of  Mexico.  Many 
other  kinds  more  or  less  distinct  have  been 
named  at  one  time  and  another,  including  the 
deep  claret-coloured  M.  (enanthum,  exhibited  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  at  the  Drill  Hall  last  April, 
but  Eome,  such  as  M.  igneum  and  M.  uncia,  are 
doubtfully  distinct,  while  others  are  very  rare  if 
not  now  misrepresented  in  collections. 

Cypripedium  Niobe.— This  is  a  very  lovtly 
little  hybrid,   raised   in    the   first   place   by  Mr. 


Seden,  and  since  then  in  a  few  other  collections. 
It  is  about  3  inches  across  ;  the  dorsal  sepal  is 
white  flushed  with  rose,  and  has  a  bright  green 
patch  at  the  base  like  C.  Spicerianum,  one  of 
its  parents.  Its  other  parent  is  C.  Fairieianum, 
and,  like  the  majority  of  hybrids  raised  from  this 
rare  kind,  it  has  the  same  pretty  drooping  and 
recurving  petals.  The  colour  is  a  soft,  yet  bright 
green  overlaid  with  chestnut  and  brown  markings, 
the  green,  rose  and  brown  lip  making  up  a  truly 
beautiful  flower. 

Sobralia  macrantha  alba.— This  has  turned 
up  in  several  collections  recently,  and  a  lovely 
flower  it  is.  Its  correct  name  is  S.  m.  Kienastiana, 
but  alba  is  simpler  and  is  more  often  used.  Com- 
pared with  the  type  it  is  not  nearly  so  tall,  but 
flowers  with  the  same  freedom  if  properly  grown. 
Doubtless  these  plants  are  in  some  cases  overdone 
with  compost  and  water,  but  much  oftener  they 
are  half  starved  from  want  of  room  in  the  pots, 
and  need  material  tor  the  large  fleshy  roots  A 
fair  proportion  of  good  sound  loam  should  be 
mixed  with  peat  and  chopped  Moss  for  these 
plants,  and  the  pots  should  be  fairly  large  and 
well  drained. 

Fhalsenopsis  Lowi. — One  of  the  prettiest  of 
the  dwarf  Moth  Orchids,  this  is  also  one  of  the 
worst  to  grow.  Its  native  habitat  is  in  Moul- 
mein,  wheie  it  loses  its  leaves  after  flowering  and 
rests  entirely  for  a  few  months.  If  under  culti- 
vation it  were  safe  to  dry  the  plants  sufficiently 
to  give  them  this  thorough  rest,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prevent  loss  of  energy,  they  would  doubt- 
less be  more  generally  satisfactory,  but  in  many 
instances  the  resting  season  is  when  they  go 
wrong.  Plants  that  produced  nice  stout  little 
leaves  one  year  gradually  dwindle  away  and 
become  too  weak  to  flower,  and,  owing  to  this, 
many  growers  are  in  the  habit  of  only  partially 
resting  it.  The  plants  vary  a  good  deal,  for  in 
some  instances  it  would  seem  impossible  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  foliage,  and  such  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  generally  satisfactory.  Give  just  enough 
moisture  about  them  in  winter  to  keep  the  roots 
plump,  and  in  spring,  when  the  foliage  appears, 
grow  them  as  strongly  and  rapidly  as  possible. 
In  no  case  is  much  compost  necessary,  a  little 
Moss  about  a  block  or  basket  being  all  that  is 
required.  The  flowers  occur  on  semi  erect  spikes 
about  a  foot  high,  and  are  each  a  couple  of  inches 
across,  rosy  white,  with  a  suffusion  of  rich  purple 
about  the  base  of  the  petals  and  the  lip.  It  was 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  in  1862, 
having  been  discovered  and  sent  home  by  the  late 
Rev.  C.  S.  Parish. 


DENDROBIUMS. 


Where  a  house  is  set  apart  for  Dendrobiums 
only,  it  will  not  be  very  gay  just  now,  but  to 
the  cultivator  who  studies  his  plants  it  is  none 
the  less  interesting.  Nearly  all  the  fine  decidu- 
ous kinds  that  give  us  such  lovely  blossoms 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  are 
simply  a  number  of  dry,  woody-looking  stems 
and  cannot  by  any  means  be  called  ornamental. 
Now  they  are  quite  at  rest  is  a  capital  time  to 
look  over  the  stock  and  give  a  thorough  cleans- 
ing, taking  out  any  old  worn-out  stems  and  re- 
newing stakes,  ties,  and  labels.  Of  course,  in 
this  I  am  speaking  of  the  majority,  for  some  at 
least  of  the  deciduous  and  semi-deciduous  kinds 
will  be  advancing  rapidly  for  flower,  others  will 
be  in  blossom,  and  a  few  perhaps  may  be  over. 
The  grand  old  D.  nobile,  for  instance,  is  one 
that  in  the  same  collection  may  be  had  in 
flower  for  many  months  if  plenty  of  plants  of  it 
is  grown  and  brought  along  in  suitable 
batches  as  required.  I  have  on  several  occa- 
sions seen  chance  bits  at  Chrysanthemum  shows 
during  November,  and  fine  plants  often  at 
Christmas.  To  get  them  thus  early  it  is  neces- 
sary that  one  set  of  plants  be  kept  for  the 
purpose  and  grown  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  so  that  by  midsummer 


or  a  little  later  the  stems  will  be  finished 
and  the  plants  placed  in  a  sunny  vinery  or  out- 
side to  ripen.  But  as  often  as  not  it  ia  stems 
two  years  old  that  produce  these  early  flowers, 
in  which  case  the  younger  ones  will  not  be  re- 
quired, but  will  keep  dormant  and  bloom  the 
ensuing  year.  So  far  as  I  have  noted,  the 
variety  has  little  to  do  with  its  flowering  early 
or  late,  excepting  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
well-known  long-stemmed  varieties  that  are 
usually  later  than  the  majority.  A  well-known 
instance  is  D.  n.  Wallichianum,  which  may  be 
had  quite  late  in  summer. 

D.  chrysanthum  and  D.  heterocarpum  are 
two  pretty  species  that  often  flower  together  at 
this  time  of  year,  but  they  are  totally  distinct 
in  their  manner  of  cultivation.  Both  are 
strictly  deciduous,  but  the  former  will  often 
flower  upon  the  young  growth  while  the  foliage 
is  still  fresh,  and  in  any  case  before  resting, 
while  the  latter  should  be  well  ripened  and 
take  a  good  rest  before  flowering.  Both  often 
grow  away  in  winter,  and  are,  therefore,  among 
the  earliest  to  go  back  to  the  growing  quarters 
if  removed  therefrom  to  rest.  The  longer,  in 
reason,  these  and  the  long-stemmed  D.  Pierardi, 
the  allied  D.  cucullatum,  D.  Devonianum,  and 
D.  Boxalli  rest,  the  better,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  beautiful  D.  crassinode,  D. 
Wardianum,  and  many  others.  From  the 
time  the  last  leaf  falls  until  the  plants  are 
again  on  the  move  none  of  these  species  will 
require  a  drop  of  water  provided  the  growth  has 
been  well  ripened.  But  of  course  there  are  sea- 
sons when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  them 
really  hard  and  ripe,  and  it  is  at  such  times  that 
a  little  moisture  at  the  roots  is  helpful,  pre- 
venting shrivelling  and  subsequent  weak  growth. 
The  autumn  just  passed  has  been  all  that  could 
be  desired  in  this  respect,  and  my  plants  of 
the  above  -  mentioned  kinds,  also  the  some- 
what erratic  and  late-growing  D.  superbum, 
have  not  had  a  drop  of  water  for  the  past  six 
weeks.  Plants  that  often  need  a  little  humor- 
ing in  this  respect  are  the  strong-growing  kinds 
of  a  deciduous  habit  but  that  yet  carry  their  foli- 
age through  the  winter  in  the  majority  of  sea- 
sons. D.  Dalhousianum  and  D.  moschatum  are 
well-known  instances.  They  may  be  described 
as  evergreen  under  cultivation,  but  possibly  lose 
their  leaves  in  a  wild  state. 

The  true  evergreen  species,  with  club-shaped 
bulbs  and  leaves  principally  at  the  top,  are 
better  for  not  being  kept  too  dry  or  too  cool 
during  the  time  that  growth  is  inactive.  In 
fact,  were  they  kept  moist  only  when  growth 
was  going  on,  this  would  be  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  year,  for  many  of  them 
will  start  and  finish  their  growth  in  about 
six  weeks.  They  require  in  fact  more  re- 
gular treatment  throughout  the  year  than 
those  above  mentioned,  and  are  frequently  kept 
too  hot  in  summer  and  too  cold  in  winter.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  lovely  D.  infundibulum — 
grown  in  strong  heat  and  rested  afterwards. 
By  withholding  all  moisture  it  is  never  really 
satisfactory,  but  grow  it  in  an  intermediate 
house  the  whole  year  and  endeavour  to  keep  it 
dormant  until  the  sun  has  sufficient  power  to 
ensure  solid  growth,  and  it  will  go  on  and  im- 
prove for  many  years.  Its  near  relation,  D. 
formosum,  likes  more  heat  while  growing,  and 
if  this  happens  to  be  during  winter,  the  plants 
must  be  kept  in  the  fullest  light  possible. 
They  are  always  most  satisfactory  when  given  an 
annual  routine  of  growth  and  rest,  and  when 
once  a  grower  gets  his  plants  into  this  condi- 
tion, D.  formosum  will  improve  under  cultiva- 
tion without  a  doubt.  The  well-known  D. 
Phaktnopsis  and  other  lovely  kinds  from  the 
Australian  continent  and  adjacent  islands  are 
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all  the  better  for  being  kept  close  up  to  the 
glass  now  that  the  growths  are  stciidyiiig  and 
the  flowers  either  forming  or  in  full  beauty. 
Here,  agiin,  the  same  caution  as  to  rest  is 
necessary.  N  ver  distress  the  plants  by  with- 
holding water  too  long,  as  this  only  starves  the 
last-made  bulbs,  rendering  it  very  unlikely  that 
they  will  ever  Hower  again,  and  making  the  re- 
sulting shoots  weak  and  easily  injured. 

^       H.  R. 

Epidendrum  Brassavolas.— Of  this  I  have 
noted  a  tine  plant,  and  though  not  a  popular 
species  it  well  repays  the  little  trouble  needed  in 
its  culture.  The  flowers  appear  upon  a  terminal 
spike  at  the  apex  of  the  flask-sha|)ed  bulbs,  and  in 
shape  and  colour  are  very  distinct.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  yellowish,  the  lip  variable  in 
colour,  the  usual  tint  being  a  purplish  rose  in 
front,  the  base  white  or  orange-yellow.  This 
organ  is  trowel-shaped,  and  by  it  the  species  may 
be  recognised.  The  plants  do  best  in  an  inter- 
mediate house  in  a  rough  open  compost,  and  must 
be  placed  in  rather  large  pota.  It  is  not  very  con- 
stant in  its  habits,  but  may  usually  be  induced  to 
rest  for  a  few  months  during  the  winter. — H. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  rosea.  —  This  pretty 
variety  is  now  in  flower  and  delicately  beautiful 
in  its  soft  rosy  markings,  which  are  intensified 
about  the. lip.  If  this  good  old  species  was  rare 
it  would  be  very  much  run  after,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  cool  house  Orchids,  yet  one  of  the 
most  easily  grown.  As  it  is,  the  plant  is  almost 
neglected  and  one  seldom  sees  it  well  cultivated. 
It  pays  well  for  liberal  treatment,  giving  it  a 
good  substantial  compost  of  light  loam,  peat,  and 
a  little  Moss,  abundance  of  water  while  growing, 
and  a  cool,  moist  atmosphere  the  whole  year 
round.  Then  flowers  of  great  substance  and  in 
plenty  are  produced,  far  difl'erent  from  those  on 
half-starved  examples. 

Lselio-Cattleya  Statteriana. — The  parent- 
age of  this  pretty  hybrid  is  Cattleya  labiata  and 
Lielia  Perrini,  and  though  it  favours  the  latter 
kind  most,  it  is  a  great  improvement  on  it,  the 
flowers  not  having  that  flat,  stiff  appearance 
characteristic  of  the  L;vli,a.  The  colour  of  the 
sepals  and  petals  is  a  soft  rosy  magenta,  the  lip 
bright  purple,  with  a  very  distinct  white  throat, 
which  brightens  up  the  flower  considerably. 
With  hybrids  of  this  kind — that  is,  those  the  re- 
sult of  crossing  species  a  good  deal  alike  in  habit 
and  manner  of  flowering — there  is  little  or  no 
difficulty  as  to  treatment,  and  the  hybrid  in  ques- 
tion is  as  easy  to  grow  as  either  of  the  species. 
The  growth  should  be  induced  to  come  away 
vigorously  in  spring  and  to  flower  on  the  young 
bulb.  Then  a  few  weeks  of  entire  rest  suits  them 
best,  during  which  time  the  plants  ■«  ill  be  kept 
in  the  usual  Cattleya  house  temperature  and 
given  surtice  moisture  to  prevent  shrivelling.  L. 
Statteriana  was  raised  about  five  years  ago  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery. 

Odontoglossum  Hunnewellianum .  —  This 
is  an  extremely  pretty  little  species,  with  the 
habit  of  a  small  O.  crispum  and  neat  arching 
spikes  containing  upwards  of  a  dozen  medium- 
sized  flowers.  They  vary  a  little  in  colouring, 
the  spots  being  usually  thickly  disposed  on  the 
segments,  which  are  whitish  or  yellow  in  ground 
colour.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Bogota  and  is 
found  at  considerable  elevation,  so  under  cultiva- 
tion it  will  thrive  with  O.  crispum  and  similar 
kinds.  The  plant  flowers  at  various  times  in  the 
year,  sometimes  in  spring  and  again  in  autumn, 
and  appears  to  be  of  the  easiest  culture.  Until 
well  established,  the  compost  should  be  extremely 
thin  and  consist  largely  of  pure  Sphagnum  Moss, 
a  little  peat  being  mixed  with  this  when  the  roots 
are  beginning  to  get  well  through  to  the  drainage. 
The  best  position  for  all  these  dwarf  growers  is 
undoubtedly  one  as  close  to  the  roof  glass  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  avoid  any  danger  of  waterlogging, 
let  the  pots  or  pans  be  as  small  as  possible  and 
thoroughly  drained.  At  no  time  in  the  year 
should  the  plants  be  dried  off  at  the  roots,  only  a 


diminished  supply  being  given  during  the  dull 
months,  when  evaporation  is  not  so  rapid  as  in 
the  summer.  O.  Hunnewellianum  is  said  to  have 
first  flowered  in  Mr.  Thompson's  collection  at 
Walton  (irange  about  ton  years  ago. 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 


AZALEA    INDICA    ALBA. 

The  illustration  shows  part  of  a  plant  of  Azalea 
indica  alba  which  is  covered  with  a  mass  of 
bloom  every  year.  It  measures  12  feet  wide, 
5  feet  high,  and  is  growing  in  a  sheltered  posi- 
tion in  the  flower  garden.  It  has  been  planted 
about  fourteen  years  and  has  not  had  any  pro- 
tection, altht)ugh  we  have  had  more  than  '20'^  of 
frost  on  several  occasions.  T.  T. 

Cn-fch  <h'iin<ie,  Wnri'ham. 


The  blue  Hydrangea. — In  common  with  a 
good  many  more  growers,  I  have  endeavoured  at 
different  times  to  produce  the  blue  flowers  in  this 
by  means  of  various  kinds  of  chemicals,  applied 
both   in  a  solid  and  liquid   form,    with  varying 


and  nothing  but  an  analysis  of  a  sample  would 
reveal  what  that  constituent  is.  I  shall  certainly 
try  the  compost  recommended  by  E.  Bar  (see 
Thk  (!au!jkn  for  December  '^,  p.  4.")"),  as  it  has 
the  merit  of  being  extremely  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive, and  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  results. 
Perhaps  some  other  readers  of  Tiik  (Jarden  will 
also  be  induced  to  give  it  a  trial  after  perusing 
the  note  alluded  to  and  report  thereon  in  due 
course. — A.  W. 

Skimmias. — When  the  dull  weather  usually 
associated  with  the  end  of  autumn  sets  in,  one 
has  to  search  for  the  brightest  outdoor  features 
among  the  berried  trees  and  shrubs  of  which  our 
own  native  Holly  furnishes  such  a  well-known  and 
popular  example.  The  brightly-coloured  berries 
of  the  Skimmias,  too,  are  greatly  admired.  Being 
evergreen,  Skimmias  arc  largely  used,  particularly 
since  the  improved  forms  have  become  generally 
cultivated.  All  the  Skimmias  are  very  beautiful, 
but  the  finest  of  all  is  that  known  as  Foremani 
(a  garden  form),  which  first  had  public  attention 
directed  to  it  tien  years  ago,  when  it  was  shown 
in  grand  condition  and  received  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  berries  of  this  are 
borne  in  great  profusion,  are  very  brightly 
coloured,  and  remain  in  good 
condition  a  long  time.  The  habit 
of  the  plant  is  free,  yet  com- 
pact, while  the  foliage  is  all  that 
can  be  desired.  Skimmias  are 
largely  used  in  London  for  fur- 
nishing window  boxes,  balconies, 
and  similar  purposes,  and,  pro- 
vided reasonable  attention  is  given 
them,  they  are  less  affected  by 
the  smoke-laden  atmosphere  than 
many  other  evergreens. — T. 


OUR  WOODLAND  WALKS. 

As  one  rambles  through  the  woods 
during  the  autumn  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  attracted  by  the 
varied  hues  and  forms  of  the  fad- 
ing leaves  of  our  forest  trees  and 
the  underwood,  particularly  in 
districts  where  the  Viburnum, 
Cornus,  and  Rhamnus  abound,  and 
where  the  wild  Cherry  and  Crab 
are  plentiful  and  the  peculiar 
berries  of  Euonymus  hang  from 
their  slender  stalks.  But  none  of 
these  are  to  be  compared  with 
the  foliage  of  some  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  brought  from  other 
lands.  The  scarlet  Oak,  for  ex- 
ample, which  usually  retains  it* 
leaves  long  after  most  of  the  other 
forest  trees  are  bare,  with  its 
large  bright  foliage  is  very  con- 
spicuous. The  leaves  of  many  of 
the  Maples,  together  with  those  of  the  Liquid- 
ambar,  also  tend  to  brighten  the  scene.  No  one 
can  help  admiring  the  stately  trunks  of  trees 
either  when  standing  alone  or  in  groups  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  sometimes  happens  that  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  these  set  no  store 
by  the  venerable  trunks.  They  have  but  one 
aim  in  view,  and  that  the  c'ommercial  one.  The 
stately  trunks  to  them  mean  so  much  money  : 
therefore  the  woodman  is  set  to  work,  and  down 
come  the  trees  that  have  been  so  much  admired 
for  generations.  The  Oak,  the  Pine,  the  Beech, 
and  Ash  are  all  sacriliced  to  the  woodman's 
axe.  Such  care  nothing  for  their  worth  as  noble 
adornments  to  the  domain  or  for  the  beauty  of  their 
foliage  and  flowers.  True,  there  are  some  places 
where  noble  trees  are  still  admired.  Still,  it  does  not 
receive  any  assistance  whatever  in  the  shape  of  appear  there  is  that  interest  taken  in  the  plant- 
manure  either  liquid  or  solid.  I  have  had  cut-  ing  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in  many 
tings  from  this  bush  on  several  occasions,  but  the  places  one  would  expect.  There  are  many  bare 
plants  when  they  flowered  have  always  been  of  places  that  might  be  turned  to  good  account  if 
the  ordinary  pink  colour.  This,  of  course,  proves  those  in  charge  did  but  understand  the  work, 
that  there  is  something  in  the  soil  where  the  The  small  l>elt  required  for  ornamental  shrubs 
bush  is  growing  to  bring  about  such  a  change,    alongside  the  carriage  drives,  by   the  edges   of 


Part  rif  an  Azalea  indica  alha  rirowivy  in  the  open  in  the 
c]ardens  at  Creech  Grange,  Wareham.  From  a  photo, 
graph  sent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tyler. 


success,  but  at  the  best  the  colour  was  a  very 
washed-out  one,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
beautiful  deep  blue  tint  that  one  occasionally  sees 
produced  by  plants  which  receive  no  extraneous 
aid  whatever.  In  the  village  here  there  is  a  fine 
bush  growing  by  the  back  door  of  a  cottage  and 
facing  due  east  which  produces  a  great  wealth 
of  blossom  each  year,  the  colour  being  a  beautiful 
deep  blue.  I  have  known  this  bush  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  and  have  never  known  the  colour  to 
vary  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  compost  in 
which  it  is  growing  is  ordinary  garden  soil, 
which  is  rather  shallow  and  overlying  a  bed  of 
limestone,  the  latter  dipping  towards  the  north. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  soil  to  judge  by 
appearances  to  cause  the  flowers  to  come  of  such 
a  beautiful   blue  colour,  neither   does  the  plant 
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streams  that  in  some  places  flow  through  the 
woods,  or  by  the  paths  would  not  take  up  much 
room,  but,  if  judiciously  planted,  might  prove  a 
source  of  enjoyment  and  pleasure  to  their  owners 
and  friends.  There  is  no  necessity  for  keeping 
these  woodland  walks  in  that  prim  order  one  is 
accustomed  to  see  in  grounds  in  close  proximity 
to  the  mansion.  What  is  needed  is  to  open  up 
interesting  vistas,  giving  more  prominence  to 
extra  fine  trees  :  not  by  lopping  off  branches  in- 
discriminately, but  by  a  judicious  thinning  out 
where  needed.  It  is  not  the  size  of  a  place,  but 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  laid  out  that  gives  the 
greatest  pleasure.  There  are  many  places  where 
much  might  lie  done  at  little  cost  to  effect  great 
improvements,  and  what  are  now  bare,  unsightly 
spots  might  be  turned  into  interesting  sheltered 
nooks  where  many  choice  plants  and  trees  could 
be  planted.  B.  P.  S. 


AUrUMN  FLOWERS  AND  FOLIAGE. 

The  mild  weather  in  October  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  November  has  again  forcibly 
brought  to  our  notice  the  value  of  late-flowering 
plants,  both  shrubby  and  herbaceous,  also  the 
glorious  effect  that  may  be  produced  by  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  for 
planting  alongside  woodland  walks  and  in  places 
where  their  varied  autumn  tints  can  be  seen 
to  advantage.  Of  tlowers  there  has  been  no  lack 
this  autumn,  for  in  sheltered  situations  the  Dah- 
lias were  not  cut  down  until  the  latter  part  of 
November,  and  Tea  Roses  have  seldom  been  seen 
in  such  profusion  so  late  in  the  year,  as  until  the 
night  of  November  22  fine  fresh  blooms  were 
gathered  in  abundance  from  bushes  growing  in  the 
open.  Since  then  we  have  had  exceptionally 
severe  and  rough  weather,  as  many  as  14°  of  frost 
being  registered,  which  have  quite  put  an  end  to 
their  beauty.  Some  plants  of  Cassia  corymbosa 
were  flowering  most  profusely  in  a  sheltered 
situation  until  the  date  above-named,  the  clear 
yellow  flowers  showing  up  wonderfully  above  the 
bright  green  foliage.  We  too  seldom  see  this 
plant  well  grown,  and  no  idea  can  be  had  of  its 
beauty  from  small  plants  in  pots.  When  planted 
out  in  the  open  in  beds  of  rich  soil  and  allowed  to 
ramble,  strong  growths  are  made,  which  produce 
an  abundance  of  bloom  on  their  terminals  late  in 
the  season.  This  plant  is  not  hardy,  but  may  be 
planted  out  in  summer  with  other  half-hardy 
shrubs,  when  it  will  well  repay  anyone  for  the 
little  trouble  required  to  protect  it  during  the 
winter.  A  good  companion  is  the  old  Erythrina 
crista-galli,  though  flowering  somewhat  earlier  in 
the  season.  E.  laurifolia  and  some  others  of  the 
same  genus  also  do  well  out  of  doors  in  the  sum- 
mer when  liberally  treated  and  afforded  protec- 
tion during  the  winter  months.  Aloysia  citrio- 
dora  is  usually  to  be  seen  treated  as  a  greenhouse 
plant,  but  this,  too,  makes  a  charming  subject 
for  summer  bedding  or  for  planting  in  clumps  in 
the  wild  garden,  as  its  shoots  when  liberally 
treated  will  grow  from  6  feet  to  7  feet  long 
in  one  season.  Where  room  can  be  afforded 
in  a  cold  frame  the  plants  may  be  taken 
up  when  cut  down  by  frost  and  stored  away  for 
the  winter.  In  spring  they  should  be  cut  down 
to  within  6  inches  of  the  previous  year's  shoots 
and  started  in  a  gentle  heat,  when  they  will  make 
fine  plants  for  putting  out  in  June.  As  the 
points  of  the  young  shoots  root  so  readily  in  heat, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  longer  than 
one  year,  for  if  cuttings  are  rooted  early  the 
plants  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  in  growth  for 
planting  out  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
Swainsonias  make  grand  subjects  for  planting  out 
in  sunny  positions,  as  in  such  they  flower  till 
quite  late  in  the  season.  They  are  easily  propa- 
gated either  by  seed  or  cuttings.  Desfontainea 
spinosa  is  another  grand  old  plant  that  produces 
an  abundance  of  bloom  in  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  months.  In  some  sheltered  places  this 
will  withstand  the  rigour  of  our  winters  ;  it  is, 
however,  better  to  protect  it  in  a  cool  house. 
Abutilons  of  various  kinds  are  also  fine  autumnal 
flowering  plants  when  given  liberal    treatment 


during  the  summer,  and  as  they  will  stand  such 
rough  usage  in  winter  by  being  stored  away  in  a 
cold  frame  are  most  accommodating. 

We  are  apt  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  ten- 
der, soft-wooded  plants  that  are  cat  down  by  the 
first  severe  frost  instead  of  looking  more  to  those 
which,  though  not  quite  so  showy  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  do  much  to  enliven  our  gar- 
dens during  the  latter  months.  There  are  many 
plants  too  that  might  be  grown  for  the  beauty  of 
their  foliage  alone,  to  sa}'  nothing  of  the  wealth 
of  flowers  that  some  of  them  give  us.  The  leaves 
of  the  purple  Vine,  for  example,  hanging  to  their 
slender  stems  have  been  beautiful  this  autumn  ; 
so  have  the  leaves  of  the  scarlet  Oak,  some  of  the 
Maples,  Barberries,  and  Andromedas.  We  are 
too  apt  to  think  only  of  the  summer  adornment  of 
our  gardens,  leaving  them  by  far  too  much  alone 
in  autumn  and  winter,  but  there  are  many 
interesting  hardy  plants  suitable  for  planting 
alongside  shrubbery  paths  and  wilderness  walks 
which,  though  not  producing  brilliantly  coloured 
flowers,  are,  nevertheless,  attractive  during  the 
dull  winter  months  by  their  peculiar  habit  of 
growth  and  varied  forms  of  bark,  and  even  in 
some  by  their  singular  foliage,  which  clings  to 
them  until  the  young  leaves  displace  them  in 
spring.  H.  C.  P. 

Raphiolepis  salicifolia.— For  coverins  a  wall 
iu  a  somewhat  sheltered  position  this  pretty  Chinese 
shrub  appears  well  suited,  being  ueat  ia  habit  and 
producing  rather  freely  its  sraill  panicles  of  white 
tlowers.  A  position  sufficiently  favoured  to  suit  such 
things  as  Ceanothus  would  probably  answer  for  this 
plant. — E.  J. 

Vitis  heterophylla  humulifolia.— The  issue 
of  The  G.^rdes  for  November  215  was  especially 
interesting  to  me  owing  to  the  several  references 
to  Vitis  it  contained.  The  illustrations  make  one 
long  to  be  placing  poles  and  planting  Vines  to 
cover  them  in  every  direction.  But  what  I  wish 
to  refer  to  is  the  above  Vine.  Some  years  ago  I 
received  a  small  plant  of  it  together  with  a  bunch 
of  fruit  from  the  Rev.  H.  Ewbank.  In  due  time 
I  planted  it  in  good  soil  in  a  warm  corner,  shel- 
tered from  east  and  north — in  fact,  one  of  the 
warmest  corners  I  could  find  here.  From  some 
reason  I  am  unable  to  explain  it  never  began 
to  grow  until  the  past  summer,  when,  to  my 
delight,  it  started  very  early  in  the  season, 
making  several  growths  each  varying  from  10  feet 
to  12  feet  in  length.  On  the  top  of  the  wall 
against  which  it  is  planted  is  a  wooden  trellis, 
the  top  of  which  it  has  reached.  I  fear  in  the 
event  of  severe  weather  all  this  growth  will 
perish,  and  that  in  consequence  I  shall  not  see  it 
fruit  next  summer.  With  regard  to  the  remarks 
Mr.  Bean  has  made  re  Vitis  Coigneti*,  I  trust 
that  it  will  not  continue  to  behave  as  it  has  for 
the  past  three  years  here,  viz.,  keep  perfectly 
green  until  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn.  I  cannot 
complain  of  the  amount  of  growth  it  has  made. 
This  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  applies  to  half  a 
dozen  plants.  Some  of  the  cut-leaved  varieties 
are  delightful,  and  should  be  planted  more  exten- 
sively on  old  tree  trunks,  up  poles,  and  such  like 
places.  I  was  lately  reading  a  glowing  account 
of  Vitis  inconstans,  and  determined  to  order  one 
for  a  particular  place  on  the  house  here.  I 
searched  several  catalogues,  and  should  certainly 
have  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  plant  referred 
to  had  I  not  noticed  Mr.  Bean's  reference  to  it. 
—A. 

*,*  Ever  since  the  name  was  altered  we  have, 
when  writing  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  used  the 
new  name  Vitis  inconstans. — Ed. 


eighteen  years,  and  as  clear  as  the  day  they  were 
first  written. — M. 


Outdoor  labels.  — The  following  system  I 
have  adopted  for  some  years  with  perfect  success  : 
I  get  zinc  cut  into  the  sizes  required  and  clean 
them  with  fine  emery  paper,  rub  smooth  with  a 
leather,  and  write  on  them  with  the  indelible  ink 
somewhat  thickly.  When  perfectly  dry  I  give 
the  labels  a  coating  of  carriage  varnish.  The 
weather  never  injures  the  writing,  and  I  have 
seen  some  thus  treated  which  have  been  used  for 
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FORCING  POTATOES. 

Potatoes  are  always  appreciated  when  forced, 
though  hard  forcing  afl'ects  the  quality,  and  it 
is  to  this  point  I  would  call  attention.  There 
are  matters  equally  important,  and  one  is  that 
the  top-growth  must  not  be  too  much  in  advance 
of  the  roots.  This  is  caused  by  hard  forcing, 
and  the  crop  grown  thus  at  times  does  not  pay 
for  .space  occupied.  For  supplies  in  the  early 
part  of  April  now  is  a  good  time  to  make  a 
start,  and  it  is  surprising  how  well  the  Potato 
can  be  grown  in  pots  if  the  latter  are  not  too 
much  crowded  with  sets  at  the  start.  I  have, 
to  get  an  extra  supply,  found  growing  in  pots 
most  useful,  as  the  pots  give  little  trouble. 
Tubers  potted  now  and  placed  in  a  forcing 
house — or  what  is  better,  the  front  part  of  a 
fruit  house  started  some  weeks  ago — will  give 
an  earlier  crop  than  the  frame  roots.  Size  of 
pot  is  not  important.  I  prefer  10-inch  or 
12-inch  pots,  as  this  is  a  useful  size,  and  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  mo\e  them  from  one  house  or 
frame  to  another.  I  am  aware  many  use  much 
larger  pots,  but  they  have  to  remain  in  one 
place,  and  if  very  small  ones  are  used  the  soil 
soon  dries  up  when  there  is  a  good  top-growth, 
so  that  anything  smaller  than  8-inch  pots  I  do 
not  advise.  Jlany  growers  prefer  to  get  the 
sets  sprouted  previous  to  planting,  and  it  is 
well  to  do  so,  but  not  too  much,  as  if  the 
sets  have  made  roots  there  is  no  gain  what- 
ever, as  they  suffer  badly  when  shifted 
from  the  boxes  where  started  and  trans- 
ferred to  pots.  I  have  noticed  when  too  much 
advanced  they  make  one  fair-sized  tuber  and 
the  others  are  too  small.  They  may  be  started 
say  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  advance  of  pot- 
ting up  or  placing  in  frames.  The  shorter 
period  is  quite  enough  if  the  seed  was  well  pre- 
pared for  forcing  by  exposure  after  lifting.  For 
seed  from  a  clamp  a  longer  period  would  be 
needed  to  start  the  sets.  Another  point  worth 
attention  is  the  variety  forced.  There  are  now 
some  excellent  kinds,  and  these  I  prefer  to  the 
old  Ashleaf  type,  as  they  give  a  heavier  crop  and 
force  quite  as  readily.  One  I  grew  largely  last 
season  was  Ninety-fold.  This  is  a  splendid 
kidney,  having  a  strong  but  dwarf  haulm,  and 
the  quality  is  e(|ual  to  that  of  the  best  of  the 
Ashleafs,  the  flesh  white,  floury,  dry,  and  of 
delicate  flavour.  English  Beauty  is  also  a 
favourite  with  me  for  pots  and  frames.  This  is 
a  heavy  cropper  and  of  good  quality.  In  this 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  croppers  I  have  grown. 
This  variety  has  been  a  success  in  other  gardens, 
as  some  good  accounts  of  it  have  appeared 
in  The  Garden.  Many  prefer  the  Ash- 
leaf kinds  on  account  of  their  short  top 
and  distinct  flavour.  They  have  no  equal  in 
the  latter  respect,  but  at  times  the  crop 
is  not  so  large  as  one  could  wish.  For  years  I 
grew  Sharpe's  Victor,  but  now  rely  on  the  two 
kinds  mentioned  above. 

When  grown  in  pots  the  sets  need  a  good  soil. 
If  heavy,  I  mix  burnt  wood  ashes  or  spent  Mush- 
room manure  with  a  portion  of  bone-meal,  and 
make  the  soil  firm  when  potting.  If  too  light, 
the  plants  make  a  poor  root  growth.  I  advise 
filling  up  the  pots  at  the  start,  as  there  is  no 
gain  whatever  in  heavy  top-dressings.  I  find 
the  best  food  is  that  in  a  liquid  state  or 
in  the  shape  of  a  fertiliser.  Growth  is  too 
rapid  to  benefit  by  top-dressing,  and  often  the 
new  soil  added  keeps  the  lower  soil  dry.     The 
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varieties  named  if  potted  up  in  the  early  [lart 
of  January  will  bo  fit  for  use  in  thirteen  weiUs 
if  the  sprouts  are  about  half  an  inch  lon^  when 
potted.  I  alwayH  endeavour  to  keep  the  tops 
dwarf.  This  is  a  necessity,  as  a  drawn  to[i 
will  mean  a  poor  crop.  The  plants  must  Ix; 
near  the  light,  and  be  given  plenty  of  air  ii> 
tine  weather.  In  frames  much  the  same 
advice  applies.  Three  or  four  sets  in  a  lO-ineli 
or  ];i-inch  pot  are  ample.  A  better  crop  for 
first  supplies  from  frames  will  bo  obtained  with 
bottom-heat,  but  the  warmth  must  be  moderate. 
Many  crops  are  poor  in  consequence  of  too 
much  warmth  at  the  start.  I  never  like  to 
hurry  the  growth.  I  find  fresh-gathered  leaves 
excellent  material  for  bottom-heat,  and,  if 
needed,  manure  may  be  added,  but  it  is  far 
better  to  give  a  little  more  time  and  force 
slowly  than  to  force  hard.  Many  are  in- 
dependent of  heat  from  manure  or  leaves, 
having  hot-water  pipes,  but  there  is  danger 
of  dryness  at  the  roots  from  these.  In 
frames  I  find  it  best  at  the  start  to  give 
the  beds  the  full  (luantity  of  soil  needed, 
that  is  sufficient  to  allow  of  moulding  up  as 
soon  as  the  top  growth  is  large  enough.  At 
least  12  inches  to  1.^  inches  should  be  given, 
this  being  •  placed  in  the  frame  in  time  to 
get  warmed  through  before  planting.  In  cold 
weather  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  frames  at 
night.  The  heat  at  night  should  not  range 
higher  than  i").")",  with  10^  more  by  day.  Cold 
draughts  are  bad,  as  these  make  the  haulm  near 
the  soil  lose  vigour,  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and 
once  a  check  is  given  the  plants  cease  to  tuber. 
For  later  supplies  I  have  used  turf  pits 
to  great  advantage  ;  indeed,  this  old  system, 
though  now  little  practised,  was  one  of  the  best. 
In  such  1  obtained  the  best  tubers.  Others, 
again,  may  have  cold  frames,  and  tubers  planted 
early  in  the  year  will  give  good  crops  late  in 
April  or  early  May.  In  the  planting  of  tubers 
without  heat  of  any  kind  other  than  glass  protec- 
tion, it  is  well  to  use  good  sized  sets.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  well  ripen  the  seed  and  give  good 
soil,  well  enriched  not  so  much  with  manures 
as  with  fertilisers,  giving  liquid  manure  as 
growth  is  made-  G.  Wythes. 


Christmas  salad. — This  is  doubtless  a  fine 
selection  from  the  Witloof  Chicory,  a  root  much 
grown  on  the  Continent,  not  only  as  a  salad 
when  blanched,  but  as  a  vegetable.  For  the 
latter  purpose  it  is  much  liked  if  the  shoots  are 
not  grown  in  too  much  heat  and  cut  like  Sea- 
kale  before  they  expand.  This  plant  grows  so 
freely  in  almost  any  soil  that  there  is  no  ditiiculty 
in  having  a  ffood  lot  of  roots  for  forcing  from  now 
to  March.  Forced  in  a  dark  place  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  60°  the  plants  produce  a  lot  of  salad 
material.  If  used  as  a  vegetable  the  growths 
should  be  cut  before  they  get  more  than  4  inches 
or  5  inches  long.  In  the  winter  when  Lettuces 
are  scarce,  the  tops  of  this  plant  when  blanched 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  salads  in  season. 
— S.  H.  B. 

Lettuce  Record. — A  few  seasons  ago  I  tried 
several  of  the  well-known  hardy  kinds  of  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  including  Record  and  The  Intermediate, 
the  latter  more  of  a  Cos  than  a  Cabbage  variety, 
but  one  of  the  hardiest  varieties  I  have  grown  and 
a  distinct  break  from  other  types.  The  Record  is 
not  unlike  the  well-known  Tom  Thumb,  but 
larger.  It  resembles  the  Brown  Standwell  in 
colour,  having  dark  brown  leaves,  and  the  quality 
is  excellent.  These  brown  leaved  types  are  the 
hardiest,  and  Record  being  a  medium  grower  is 
one  of  the  best.  This  variety  winters  on  a 
sheltered  border  without  any  protection.  I  grow 
ib  in  hot  weather  on  account  of  its  long  standing. 
Record  stood  the  severe  drought  last  summer 
much  better  than  summer  varieties.  There  is 
no  lack  of  varieties  of  Lettuce,  but  none  too  many 


really  good  hardy  kinds,  and  this  one  is  well  worth 
adding  to  the  list  for  either  summer  or  winter  use. 
— (!.  \V. 

Hardy  Cabbage  Lettuces. — Although  several 
of  the  more  recently  introduced  varieties  of  small 
Cabbage  Lettuce  are  an  advance  on  the  older 
forms  so  far  as  early  maturity  is  concerned,  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  are  any  to  eiiual  in  point  of 
hardiness  .\11  the  Voar  Hound  and  Haiily  Ham- 
mersmith. If  either  of  these  is  planted  some 
I)  inches  apart  in  a  well-glazed,  drip  free  frame  in 
October,  the  soil  being  brought  up  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  glass,  and  a  little  protection  given  in 
very  severe  weather,  they  will  grow  steadily 
through  the  winter  and  form  nice  heads  in  early 
spring.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  plant  a  row  or 
two  at  the  foot  of  a  south  or  west  wall  to  come  in 
after  the  frame  batches  and  before  the  Brown 
Cos.  In  case  of  very  sharp  frost  they  will  need  a 
little  protection. — B.  S.  N. 

The  Tree  Tomato.— As  an  ornamental  plant 
many  could  grow  this,  but  for  use  I  fail  to  see  its 
value.  Some  years  ago  this  was  exhibited  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
did  not  find  many  admirers,  as  very  few  who  tasted 
it  cared  for  it.  It  is  by  no  means  a  profitable 
plant  to  grow.  Mine  was  quite  two  years  before 
it  fruited,  and  those  who  picture  this  variety  as 
somewhat  similar  to  a  Tomato  will  be  somewhat 
disappointed.  I  do  not  think  it  out  of  place  in  a 
collection  of  plants.  It  is  interesting,  I  admit, 
and  in  these  days  when  cost  of  production  is  a 
cardinal  point  in  most  gardens,  I  fear  the  Tree 
Tomato  will  not  become  a  general  favourite.  It 
would  be  worth  trj  ing  to  see  if  fruiting  could  be 
hastened  by  taking  cuttings  from  fruiting  plants. 
This  would  be  a  gain,  and  probably  a  much 
dwarfer  plant  needing  less  space  would  result. 
— F.  R. 

Cauliflower  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt.— This 
Cauliflower  has  been  for  many  years  before  the 
public,  and  I  think  it  still  one  of  the  very  best 
for  first  cutting  to  follow  the  late  Broccoli. 
There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  having  a  succession 
of  Broccoli  and  Cauliflower  if  the  latest  kinds  of 
the  former,  such  as  Model  or  Late  Queen,  are 
grown,  with  the  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt  Cauliflower 
as  a  first  crop  in  the  open  to  follow  the  Broccoli. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  some  poor  types  of  the 
Erfurt,  one  I  had  being  greatly  superior  to  others 
I  grew.  The  one  named  is  very  distinct,  having 
a  dwarfer  habit  than  many  early  kinds  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  flower  is  of  a  good  size,  pure  white, 
and  firm.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  for 
autumn  sowing,  as  it  stands  our  winters  well.  I 
pot  up  many  hundreds  of  plants  for  early  cutting. 
I  find  much  better  heads  are  obtained  when  the 
seeds  are  sown  in  the  autumn. — S.  M. 

Wintering  Cabbage  plants.— I  am  afraid 
that  in  the  majority  of  gardens  not  only  good 
winter,  but  also  spring  supplies  of  green  vegetables 
and  Broccoli  will  be  none  too  plentiful.  As  long 
as  small  heads  of  Broccoli  are  forthcoming  one  is 
satisfied,  but  this  autumn  such  havoc  has  been 
wrought  by  caterpillars  that  even  small  heads  of 
good  quahty  will,  I  expect,  be  the  exception.  The 
most  then  must  be  made  of  plantations  of  spring 
Cabbage  and  care  taken  of  those  now  in  the 
seed- beds,  as  the  earliest  transplanted  batches, 
equally  as  much  as  Cauliflowers,  will  be  likel}'  to 
bolt  in  spring,  especially  on  light  soils,  and  should 
the  rainfall  this  winter  be  small  and  the  spring 
dry,  1  would  strongly  advise  making  a  late  plant- 
ing in  frames  and  protecting  open-air  seedlings  in 
case  of  severe  weather,  also  earthing  up  per- 
manently -  planted  quarters.  One  of  the  fjest 
safeguards  against  bolting  and  other  mishaps  is  to 
grow  several  sorts,  if  only  a  few  rows  of  each. — .I.C. 

Young  Cauliflower  plants. — After  such  a 
peculiar  season,  young  Cauliflower  plants  raised 
for  the  production  of  heads  in  spring  or  early 
summer  will  be  very  liable  to  behave  strangely. 
It  will  therefore  behove  those  who  would  avoid 
disappointment  to  have  more  than  one  string  to 
their  bow.  It  is  not  always  that  the  cream  of  the 
aeed-bed  which  is  carefully  planted  in  frames  or 
pits  comes  out  the  best  in  the  end,  although  that  I 


is  the  only  really  safe  method  of  wintering  the 
plants.  With  a  mild  winter  the  second-sized 
plants  loft  out  on  the  border  may  prove  invalu- 
able next  season,  and  1  would  advise  those  who 
have  tliom  to  give  a  little  extra  trouble.  It  will 
be  well  to  make  asecond  plantinginto  frames, and 
though  rather  late  for  the  work,  if  a  goodly  num- 
ber are  planted  closely  together  in  a  bed  on  a 
warm  border  and  a  rough  frame  erected  over  them 
so  that  protection  can  be  given,  it  will  be  better 
than  leaving  them  in  tlie  seed-bed,  as  they 
become  leggy  and  never  transplant  so  well. — 
C.  N. 

July-sown  Carrots. — 4  large  breadth  of 
Early  Scarlet  .Short  Horn  Carrot  sown  about  the 
middle  of  July  is  very  acceptable  just  at  pre.sent, 
with  choice  outdoor  vegetables  none  too  plentiful. 
The  border  where  they  are  growing  was  cleared 
of  a  crop  of  William  Hurst  I'ea,  well  manured 
and  deeply  dug,  and  after  lying  a  day,  had  a 
slight  treading  to  settle  it.  The  weather  at  the 
time  of  sowing  was  vcy  dry,  so  the  drills  were 
drawn  in  the  afternoon  after  the  sun  was  oil'  the 
border,  and  received  a  good  soaking,  the  seed 
being  sown  and  covered  in  early  the  following 
morning  before  the  ground  had  dried.  The 
young  plants  came  away  well  and  the  roots 
are  now  about  an  inch  in  diameter— just  the 
right  size  for  table.  With  sowings  in  a  frame  in 
•lanuary,  and  in  the  open  respectively  in  Feb- 
ruary, April,  and  .luly,  young  Carrots  are 
obtainable  nearly  all  the  year  round  and  may  be 
grown  in  all  gardens.  The  January  sowing 
should  be  made  on  a  bed  of  leaves.  If  suflicienD 
can  be  obtained  to  build  up  the  bed  4  feet  or  .5  feet 
high,  so  much  the  better.  Manure  can  then  be 
entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the  warmth,  although 
not  strong,  is  long  retained. — E.  Birrell. 

Potato  Beauty  of  Hebron.  —  Beauty  of 
Hebron  is  a  Potato  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
time,  and,  as  with  that  favourite  of  Mr.  Tallack's, 
Snowdrop,  it  may  be  used  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  and  yet  will  keep  sound  and  good 
until  the  new  year  has  considerably  advanced. 
It  is  true  that  in  wet  seasons  and  in  strong  soil 
it  is  rather  liable  to  disease,  but  this  season 
should  have  suited  it,  and  from  the  light  soil  of 
this  district  it  has  this  summer  lifted  in  grand 
condition,  its  floury  texture  and  sweet  nutty 
flavour  being  such  as  all  Potato  lovers  appreciate. 
As  a  cropper  it  is  hard  to  beat,  this  being  one  of 
the  reasons  why  market  growers  having  light  soil 
still  grow  it  largely  for  the  London  and  other 
markets.  The  articles  by  Mr.  Tallack  and  Air. 
Prinsep  on  the  Potfito  crop  in  their  respeotive 
gardens  will  have  been  read  with  interest  by 
others  besides  myself.  I  am  pleased  to  read  of 
the  newly-introduced  variet3'  Syon  House  Prolific 
maintaining  its  good  reputation,  also  that  Mr. 
Tallack  still  clings  to  some  of  the  good  old  sorts, 
as  I  think  it  is  a  pity  really  sterling  varieties 
should  be  pushed  out  of  cultivation  by  very  often 
inferior  sorts. — Nouwicn. 

Late  runner  Beans. — Seldom  have  these  been 
in  good  condition  so  late  in  the  season  as  this 
year.  I  had  a  continuous  supply  till  November  .5, 
and  this  from  tall  runners  without  any  protection 
except  the  shelter  of  some  high  trees  at  a  distance. 
I  thought  I  was  exceptionally  fortunate,  but  to 
my  surprise  I  saw  a  half-sieveful  of  nice  Beans  in 
a  greengrocer's  shop  in  Camberlej'  several  days 
later.  On  asking  where  these  had  been  grown,  I 
was  told,  in  a  garden  near  by.  This  goes  to  show 
the  advantage  of  not  relying  on  one  sowing  if  a 
long  supply  is  wanted.  For  years  I  have  made 
two  or  more  sowings  and  generally  found  it  paid. 
Runner  Beans  will  continue  bearing  a  long  time 
when  they  are  grown  on  highly  cultivated  ground 
and  the  Beans  kept  gathered  before  they  get  old. 
My  first  row  is  sown  on  this  kind  of  land,  and  this 
season  they  went  to  the  tops  of  I'J-feet  stakes,  and 
would  have  reached  3  feet  more  had  the  stakes 
been  high  enough.  But  from  these  the  supply 
diminished  considerably  as  the  autumn  came  on, 
and  those  sown  about  June  I.')  gave  the  best 
results  for  late  work.  It  is  a  good  method  where 
the  land  is  good  to  sow  after  the  first  Potatoes  are 
dug,  allowing  them  to  run  over  sticks  laid  on  the 
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ground,  as  in  this  way  they  can  be  protected. — 
Dorset. 

Large  Onions.  —  In  his  somewhat  se^  ere 
criticism  of  some  recent  remarks  of  mine  concern- 
ing large  Onions,  "  Onion  "  seems  to  have  mate- 
rially misunderstood  me.  My  complaint  as  to 
certain  large  Onions  obtaining  prizes  related  to 
making  awards  by  weight  only,  and  not  by 
appearance,  thus  granting  to  mere  size  what  was 
meant  for  beauty,  solidity,  freshness,  evenness, 
and  keeping  excellence.  Not  only  were  the 
heaviest  Onions  in  question  discolored,  but 
the  skins  were  devoid  of  that  finish  which 
should  always  characterise  bulbs  of  the  highest 
excellence.  To  assume  that  because  I  deprecate 
the  practice  of  allowing  the  scales  to  determine 
excellence  in  Onion  bulbs  on  the  show  table,  and 
not  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  of  the  judges, 
and  that  I  want  to  place  a  mere  ordinary  sample 
before  huge  bulbs  produced  by  the  new  culture 
is  absurd.  Still,  even  in  that  case  "  Onion  "  must 
not  be  too  certain  that  greater  weight  from  a 
given  area  i.s  obtained  from  a  planted-out  Onion 
crop  2  feet  apart  than  from  one  from  a  spring  or 
autumn  sowing  giving  twelve  bulbs  in  the  same 
space.  But  after  all,  that  is  beside  the  question, 
and  I  have  no  intention  to  deprecate  the  new  cul- 
ture which  leads  to  the  formation  of  great  2  lb. 
to  .31b.  bulbs.  But  when  these  fine  bulbs  have  to 
be  judged,  let  not  mere  size  or  weight  govern  the 
decisions.  The  points  I  base  named  above  after 
all  are  much  more  meritorious  ;  indeed  finish, 
beauty,  solidity,  and  keeping  qualities  are  in  all 
these  Onions  of  primary  importance,  and  should 
never  be  put  aside  for  other  considerations. — 
A.  D. 

The  Cabbage  fly.— In  The  Oaroen  of 
October  15  and  November  5  the  question  of 
Anthomyia  brassica;  and  clubbing  in  Cabbages 
was  dealt  with.  "G.  S.  S."  is  quite  right  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  two.  I  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  clubbing, 
but  am  still  searching  for  a  remedy  against  the 
Anthomyia,  which  destroyed  nearly  all  my  Bras- 
sica  crops  this  year.  I  have  found  that  here  the 
fly  causes  little  damage  except  in  dry,  hot 
weather,  such  as  we  had  last  summer.  My  own 
belief  is  that  all  treatment  of  the  evil — soot,  lime, 
&c. — is  of  no  use.  The  fly  may  be  hatched  else- 
where. It  lays  its  eggs  in  the  Cabbage-stalk  ; 
the  grub  is  hitched  and  does  the  damage  before 
coming  into  contact  with  the  ground.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  remedy  lies  in  some  preparation 
applied  to  the  stalk  of  the  plant  itself  to  prevent 
the  fly  laying  its  eggs,  or  to  kill  the  grub  as  soon 
as  hatched.  I  have  tried  many  things.  Paratfin 
seems  to  give  protection  for  a  short  time,  but  is 
not  a  cure  for  the  evil.  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
know  if  any  of  your  readers  have  discovered  a 
remedy  for  this  pest. — Hubert  Com:reve. 

*,*  I  quite  agree  with  the  above  remarks 
about  it  not  being  of  much  use  to  treat  the  soil 
in  the  case  of  Cabbages,  kc,  attacked  by  the 
Cabbage  fly  (Anthomyia  brassica'),  and  that  it 
would  be  of  more  use  to  coat  the  stems  with 
something  that  would  keep  the  flies  away,  if  such 
a  compound  could  be  found.  From  the  fact  of  this 
insect  doing  more  harm  in  dry  weather  than  in 
wet,  it  is  probable  that  the  flies  are  more  abun- 
dant in  fine  weather  than  in  weo.  Perhaps  paint- 
ing the  lower  parts  of  the  stems  with  a  thick 
whitewash,  or  a  mixture  of  a  similar  consistency 
composed  of  soil  and  nitrate  of  soda,  might  be 
useful,  provided  it  did  nob  injure  the  plants.— 
G.  S.  S. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— KITCHEN. 


Coprinus  comatus.— I  presume  that  the  fun 
gus  described  in  The  Garhf.n  as  the  tall  or  cylindrical 
Agaricus  is  Coprinus  comatus,  the  flavour  of  which  is 
considered  by  some  suoerinr  to  that  of  the  common 
Mnshroom  when  cooked.  It  also  is  said  to  make  most 
excellent  sauce.  A  few  days  ago  a  large  quantity  of 
it  appeared  iu  patches  near  the  S.W.  Railway  between 
Clapham  and  W.and9worth.  In  this  fungus  the  spores 
are   black,   and   the   cap,  at  first  cylindrical  with  a 


rounded  top,  becomes   griduilly  slightly  conical    by 
expanding  below. — E.  M.  Holmes. 

Pea  May  Queen. — During  November  I  saw  an 
excellent  dish  of  this  Pea  sown  in  heavy  soil  in  .June 
specially  for  late  dishes.  For  some  three  years  I  have 
grown  this  variety  on  account  of  its  good  qualities  and 
earlineEs.  There  is  a  distinct  trace  of  the  Marrow  in 
it  and  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  Peas  I  have  grown. 
Sown  side  by  side  with  others  noted  for  their  earlioess, 
this  one  was  ready  hy  the  third  week  in  Jtfay,  and 
what  is  so  important  to  growers,  the  Peas  are  of  a  nice 
size  and  of  good  quality. — S.  M. 
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PLATE    1201. 

THE  SHRUBBY  ST.  .JOHN'S  WORTS. 

(hypericum.) 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  h.  mosekianum.*) 

Considering  its  size  and  the  really  ornamental 
character  of  many  of  the  species  and  varieties, 
the  genus  Hypericum  is  but  poorly  represented 
in  gardens.  There  are  in  all  probably  upwards 
of   20U  species,  and  whilst  most  of  these  are 


ber  and   length    of    the   stamens.     These    are 
united  into  three  or  five   bundles,  which,   to- 

!  gether   with   the   number   of  divisions   in   the 

I  seed-vessel,  afford  botanists  important  distinc- 
tive  characters.     The   leaves  of   many  species 

I  are  distinguished  by  a  number  of  pellucid  dots, 
more  especially  crowded  near  the  margins. 
The  smaller  species  are  suitable  for  the  rock 
garden,  while  the  taller  ones  are  seen  at  their 
best  planted  in  groups  towards  the  front  of  the 

!  shrubbery.  None  of  them  requii-e  the  soil  to 
be  of  more  than  moderate  richness.     They  can 

j  be  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings  or  division. 
Some  of  the  species  mentioned  in  the  following 
notes  are  not  absolutely  hardy  e-\cept  in  the 
warmer  counties,  and  during  hard  weather 
some  covering  should  be  provided.  A  layer  of 
dry  leaves  thrown  lightly  over  the  roots  and 
around  the  stems,  and  kept  in  place  by  a 
Spruce  branch,  is  a  good  covering,  and  is  not  at 
all  unsightly. 

The  following  list  does  not  include  all  the 
species  that  are,  or  have  been,  in  cultivation, 
but  it  includes  the  best  of  those  that  are  avail- 
able. Those  marked  *  are  the  more  tender 
sorts  :  — 

Europe  (i.scluding  Mediterranean 

PvEOION). 

*.-Egyptiacum.  Elatum. 

Andros.emum.  *Empetrifolium. 

*Balearicum.  Hircinum. 

Calycinum.  *01ympicum. 

Asia. 
Ascyron.  'Patulum. 

Hookerianum  (syn.,    'Uralum   (syn., 

H.  oblongifolium).         nepalense). 
Inodorum. 


America. 


Ascyron. 
Aureum. 
Buckleyi. 
Densiflorum. 


Galioides. 

Kalmianum. 

Prolificum. 


Hypericum  Hookerianum  i,>iijn.,  H.  ohlongifolium] 


either  herbaceous  or  too  tender  for  this  climate, 
and  therefore  do  not  come  within  the  province 
of  the  present  paper,  the  hardy  woody  ones 
that  remain  constitute  a  useful  and  desirable 
group.  It  is  true  that  these  Hypericums  pre- 
sent but  little  variety  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  for  they  are  all  of  some  shade  of  yellow ; 
but  they  vary  a  good  deal  in  height,  mode  of 
growth,  and  in  the  size  and  character  of  the 
flowers  and  leaves.  To  my  mind  the  great 
value  of  the  St.  John's  Worts  is  in  the  time  of 
year  they  flower.  A  few  of  them  are  in  bloom 
by  June  or  early  July,  but  most  of  them  are 
still  at  their  best  in  August,  and  they  keep  on 
flowering  till  the  end  of  September  and,  in 
suitable  seasons,  till  October.  It  is  during 
these  months  that  the  absence  of  flower  amongst 
trees  and  shrubs  is  most  apparent. 

Next  to  their  yellow  colour  the  most  notice- 
able feature  of  Hypericum  flowers  is  the  num- 
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H.  Moseriasum  is  a  hybrid. 
H.  .EovpTiACUM. — In  sheltered  situ- 
ations and  with  the  help  of  a  little 
covering  this  species  has  survived  hard 
winters  in  this  country,  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, one  of  the  less  hardy  sorts. 
The  specific  name  is  misleading,  for 
although  it  has  an  extensive  range 
over  the  Mediterranean  coasts  and 
islands,  it  has  never  been  found  truly 
wild  in  Egypt.  It  is  a  dwarf  shrub 
with  tiny  pointed  leaves  each  from 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long,  crowded  very  thickly 
on  the  branches.  The  flowers,  borne 
singly  at  the  ends  of  the  numerous 
lateral  twigs,  are  of  a  palegolden-yellow, 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  across. 
Only  the  terminal  half  of  the  petals  is  spreading, 
the  lower  half  of  the  flower  being  somewhat 
tubular.  The  plant  is  a  singularly  pretty  one 
both  in  its  foliage  and  in  the  profusion  and  bright- 
ness of  its  flowers,  and  it  is  a  pity  it  is  not  more 
hardy.  At  Kew  it  has  been  most  successfully 
grown  out  of  doors  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall, 
with  a  covering  of  some  dry  material  in  winter. 
It  is  now  a  rare  plant,  although  it  was  introduced 
in  1787. 

H.  AxDROs.t.MUM  (Tutsan). — Whilst  in  its  fob- 
age  and  in  its  fruits  this  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  striking  of  the  Hypericums,  it  is  some- 
what deficient  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers.  It  is  a  shrub  of  robust  habit,  growing 
from  li  feet  to  3  feet  in  height.  In  cultivated 
specimens  its  broad,  ovate  lea\es  are  occasionally 
close  upon  4  inches  in  length  and  of  a  rich  dark 
green.  It  bears  its  flowers  in  cymose  clusters  at 
the  ends  of  the  main  and  lateral  branches  ;  from 
three  to  twelve  are  in  a  cluster,  and  each  one  is 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across  and  of  a 
light  yellow.  The  flowers  are  followed  by  hand- 
some black-purple,  pulpy  berries,  each  about  the 
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size  of  II  pea.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Europe. 
It  has  been  found  wild  in  the  south  of  Enjjland 
and  ill  the  west  of  Scotland,  but  is  rare.  It 
flowers  from  the  latter  part  of  .June  to  September. 
The  popular  name  of  Tutsan  is  a  corruption  of  the 
French  "  Toutosaine  "  (Healall),  and  refers  to 
the  man}'  curative  qualities  the  plant  was  at  one 
time  supposed  to  possess. 

H.  Asc'VuoN  is  a  somewhat  coarse  and  ungainly 
species,  which  is  chiefly  interesting  in  being  a 
native  of  both  North  America  and  of  Northern 
Asia.     It  grows  from  '2  feet  to  5  feet  high,  has 


Hypericum  patulum. 

narrow  leaves  averaging  .3  inches  in  length,  the 
base  of  which  partially  clasps  the  stem.  The  flower 
is  2  inches  across,  with  curiously  shaped  narrow 
petals.  Towards  autumn  the  plant  is  apt  to  be- 
come rather  unsightly  through  the  lower  leaves 
■dying  and  remaining  on  the  stems.  It  is  semi- 
herbaceous. 

H.  AiREUM. — Of  the  New  World  species  this 
is  the  most  attractive — at  least  as  regards  its 
behaviour  under  cultivation  here.  It  is  an  erect 
bush  of  rounded  form,  eventually  attaining  about 
4  feet  in  height,  and  more  distinctly  woody  than 
most  Hypericums,  its  lower  branches  often  fall- 
ing away  and  giving  it  the  aspect  of  a  miniature 
tree.  The  leaves  are  rather  glaucous  and  leathery, 
and  each  from  IJ  inches  to  2  inches  long.  The 
flowers  are  orange  yellow,  and  each  about  H 
inches  across,  with  a  large  and  conspicuous  mass 
of  yellow  stamens  tilling  the  centre.  Here  it 
generally  commences  to  flower  during  the  latter 
■days  of  July  or  the  earlier  ones  of  August.  The 
fruit  has  the  shape  of  a  pointed  cone  and  is 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  species 
is  a  native  of  the  Southeastern  States  of  North 
America,  and  was  first  discovered  by  Bartram  in 
.July,  1770,  "upon  the  steep,  dry  banks  of  Patse- 
Lega  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Flint  River,  in 
Georgia,"  where  he  describes  it  as  being  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty.  It  appears  to  affect  rocky 
situations  in  its  native  state,  and  is  often  to_be 
seen  on  the  clift's  of  river-courses,  generally  where 
it  gets  some  shade.  There  is  a  good  figure  of  it 
in  Oarihii  and  Forest,  18911. 

H.  BALEARICUM.  -Like  H.  .-Egyptiacum,  this  is 
one  of  the  rather  tender  Mediterranean  species, 
and  reiiuires  protection  and  careful  watching  if 
cultivated  in  the  open  in  this  country,  as  might, 
indeed,  be  expected  of  a  plant  from  the  Balearic 
Isles.  It  is  not  only  a  pretty  little  shrub,  but 
ilso   one   of   the   most   distinct   and   interesting. 


From  all  the  other  species  here  mentioned  it  can 
easily  be  distinguished  by  its  leaves  ;  those  are 
each  half  an  iiuh  long  and  oblong,  the  lower  side 
having  numerous  little  raised,  wart-like  lumps 
irregularly  arranged.  Corresponding  to  each  of 
them  is  a  scar- like  depression  on  the  upper  side. 
The  young  branches  have  also  the  same  warty 
character.  The  bright  yellow  flower  is  I A  inches 
across,  and  has  rather  narrow  petals  and  numerous 
long,  thin  stamens.  The  first  recorded  introduc- 
tion of  the  species  to  Britain  was  in  1718,  when 
seeds  were  sent  from  Minorca  by  an  apothecary 
of  Barcelona  named  Salvador,  but  from  informa- 
tion left  by  Clusius,  the  botanist,  it  seems  to  have 
been  known  here  long  before— .as far  back,  indeed, 
as  I.ISU.  It  is  abundant  also  in  the  larger  island  of 
Majorca. 

H.  BucKLEVi. — It  is  only  some  five  years  since 
this  Hypericum  was  introduced  to  this  country, 
seeds  having  been  sent  to  Kew  by  Professor  Sar- 
gent in  189."}.  The  plants  thus  obtained  flowered 
in  1895,  and  seedlings  have  been  obtained  from 
them.  It  has  already  proved  a  charming  little 
shrub,  quite  distinct  from  any  we  previously  pos- 
sessed, and  the  smallest  of  the  hardy  species.  It 
is  rather  like  some  of  the  dwarf  Veronicas  in 
habit,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  rock 
garden,  forming  neat  rounded  tufts  only  a  few 
inches  high.  On  the  small  plants  at  Kew  the 
leaves  are  each  about  half  an  inch  long,  broad 
and  rounded  at  the  apex,  but  tapering  to  a  short 
stalk  at  the  base.  They  are  closely  arranged  on 
the  very  slender  four-angled  twigs,  each  of  which 
bears  a  single  flower  at  the  top.  The  bright  yel- 
low flowers  are  each  I  inch  in  diameter  and  appear 
from  early  July  onward.  According  to  Professor 
Sargent  (who  figured  the  species  in  Oanleii  and 
Foi-ist  in  1891),  this  pretty  and  delicate  plant 
is  one  of  the  rarest  of  American  shrubs,  and  is 
only  known  to  exist  on  a  few  of  the  higher  moun- 
tains of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  where  it  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Buckley  many  years  ago.  The 
plant  is  described  as  wide-branching,  with  stems 
8  inches  to  P2  inches  long,  and  the  leaves  appear 
to  get  considerably  larger  than  they  have  done 
here  as  yet. 

H.  c.tLYriNUM  (Rose  of  Sharon).— Taken  alto- 
gether, this  is  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  of  the 
St.  .John's  Worts.  Its  flowers  are  the  largest,  it 
is  a  plantof  very  vigorous  habit,  and  near  London, 
at  all  events,  there  is  no  question  as  to  its  hardi- 
ness. It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  but  has  no«- 
become  naturalised  in  several  parts  of  the  British 
Isles.  It  has  a  creeping  rootstock  and  spreads 
rapidly  in  well-worked  soil.  From  the  ground 
the  stems  (mostly  unbranched)  rise  in  a  thick 
mass  1  foot  or  more  high  and  bear  several  pairs  of 
dark  green   leaves,    each    measuring  '2  inches    to 

3  inches  in  length.  The  flower,  borne  at  the  top 
of  the  stem,   is   solitary,   and   from  3  inches  to 

4  inches  across,  the  colour  a  bright  golden  yellow. 
The  flowering  season  extends  over  July,  August 
and  September.  This  is  an  admirable  under 
shrub,  thriving  well  in  moderate  shade  and  making 
a  dense  carpet  of  richest  green.  It  is  evergreen 
except  during  our  hardest  winters.  Besides  the 
popular  name  given  above  (which  is  the  prettier), 
it  has  been  called  "  Aaron's  Beard,"  from  the 
number  and  length  of  the  hair-like  stamens. 

H.  DEXsiKLORiM. — Whatever  it  may  be  in  its 
own  country,  this  Hypericum  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  of  secondary  importance  as  a  garden 
plant  in  this.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Pine  barrens 
of  the  South-eastern  United  States,  and  is  a  shrub 
averaging  :?  feet  to  4  feet  in  height.  It  has 
numerous  erect  branches,  whose  leaves  are  made 
to  look  still  narrower  by  the  revolute  margins. 
The  flowers,  each  half  an  inch  across,  are 
numerously  borne  in  broad,  compact  clusters. 
The  species  is  variable  as  regards  its  foliage,  a 
broad-leaved  form  being  very  like  H.  prolificum, 
under  which  species  it  was  at  one  time  placed 
by  Asa  Gray.  The  form  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted is  more  like  H.  galioides,  but  it  diff'ers 
from  this  in  the  structure  of  the  seed-vessel. 

H.  ELATiTM.— Of  our  cultivated  St.  John's 
Worts,  this  is,  in  my  experience,  the  most 
vigorous  and  robust.     It  grows  some  .'5  feet  high 


and  is  furnished  with  foliage  of  the  deepest  green, 
its  broad  ovate  leaves  being  1^  inches  to  3  inches 
long.  The  flowers  are  not  proportionate  to  the 
plant  in  size,  being  generally  about  i  inch 
across  ;  they  appear,  not  many  together,  in 
cymose  clusters,  but  the  clusters  themselves  are 
abundant.  The  plant  is  very  handsome  in  autumn, 
bearing  freely  at  that  time  its  dark  brown  fruits, 
which  are  at  first  fleshy  like  those  of  H.  Androsiy- 
mum,  only  longer  and  less  rounded.  As  regards 
its  flowers  alone,  it  is  less  handsome  than  H.  caly- 
cinum  or  H.  Hookerianum,  but  its  vieorous  habit 
and  handsome  appearance  make  it  a  very  useful 
shrub.  It  is  now  naturalised  in  some  parts  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  ((,'ornwall,  Argyllshire,  Co. 
Down,  *c. ),  but  is  not  a  true  native  of  these  islands. 
Loudon  and  others  have  given  it  as  American,  but 
this  is  an  error.  It  comes  from  the  Canary  Is- 
lands. 

H.  E.Mi'ETRiKOLir.M. — Two  years  ago  last  Sep- 
tember, whilst  visiting  Messrs.  Dicksons'  nur- 
series at  Chester,  I  was  charmed  with  a  large 
patch  of  this  little  Hypericum  in  full  flowtr. 
There  were  scores  (possibly  hundreds)  of  plants 
all  about  G  inches  high,  as  neat  as  young  Heaths 


Hypericum  empelrifoliuui. 


in  growth,  and  covered  with  the  pale  golden- 
yellow  flowers.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not  able 
near  London  to  keep  it  permanently  out  of  doors. 
It  survives  the  milder  winters,  but  the  entire 
stock  should  never  be  left  outside,  a  few  being 
potted  up  and  put  under  cover.  It  is  a  Mediter- 
ranean plant,  coming  from  the  islands  of  the 
Cirecian  Archipelago  and   the  shores  of  Greece 
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and  Asia  Minor.  In  this  country  one  sees  it,  as 
a  rule,  under  1  foot  in  height,  although  in  its 
native  home  it  gets  to  be  taller  than  that.  It  has 
erect  stems  and  small,  narrow.  Heath-like  leaves 
half  an  inch  or  so  long,  arranged  in  threes  at  each 
joint.  The  flowers,  each  about  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  across,  are  borne  freely  on  slender,  erect, 
branching  spikes.  The  species,  which  is  as  pretty 
as  it  is  distinct,  was  introduced  by  Lee,  of  Ham-  j 
mersmith,  in  1788.  It  is  used  for  the  greenhouse 
at  Kew. 

H.  GALioiDES. — More  than  100  years  ago  this 
plant  was  in  cultivation  in  the  National  Garden 
at  Paris  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  species  in 
America,  it  has  never  been  much  cultivated  in 
Europe.  Possibly  this  and  other  American  spe- 
cies do  not  adapt  themselves  perfectly  to  our 
climate,  for  they  are  certainly  far  inferior  to  the 
majority  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  species.  H. 
galioides  is  a  bush  about  3  feet  high,  with  leaves 
each  IJ  inches  long  by  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  width.  The  flowers,  each  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  across,  are  produced  in  small  clusters 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  and  in  the  axils  of  the 
uppermost  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South- 
eastern United  States,  and  flowers  from  July  to 
October. 

H.  HiRCiNUM. — The  most  distinguishing  charac- 
ter of  this  species  is  the  goat-like  odour  of  its 
leaves  when  handled.  To  this  it  owes  its  specific 
name.  In  spite  of  its  somewhat  evil  odour  the 
plant  itself  is  a  handsome  one.  It  (lowers  very 
freely  over  a  long  period  (from  early  August  to 
October),  and  its  foliage  is  abundant  and  of  a 
deep  green.  The  plant  is  also  perfectly  hardy, 
and  altogether  one  of  the  most  robust  of  the  St. 
John's  \Vorts.  It  is  a  bueh  2  feet  to  3  feet  high, 
which  branches  very  much  towards  the  top  of  its 
sttms,  every  one  of  its  ramifications  bearing 
several  flowers,  bright  yellow  and  each  li  inches 
across.  It  is  a  native  of  the  middle  latitudes  of 
Europe,  and  was  introduced  to  Britain  in  1640. 
According  to  Syme  in  "  English  Botany,"'  it  is 
naturalised  in  the  Haughley  Woods,  Norfolk, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  its  vigour. 
Var.  minus  (H.  minus)  has  smaller  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  is  itself  a  much  dwarfer  plant.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  as  pretty  and  free-flowering  as  the 
type,  and  for  some  situations — in  a  rock  garden, 
for  instance — would  often  be  preferable. 

H.  HooKERiANUM. — One  of  the  first  places 
among  Hypericums  undoubtedly  belongs  to  this 
species.  Of  the  taller-growing  ones  it  certainly 
has  the  most  beautiful  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
each  1  inch  to  3  inches  long,  almost  or  quite 
without  stalks.  Its  first  flowers  are  open  in  the 
early  days  of  August,  and  it  continues  to  bloom 
for  the  next  eight  or  ten  weeks.  Even  as  late  as 
the  end  of  October  a  good  bouquet  could  have 
been  gathered  from  the  plants  at  Kew.  The  flowers, 
of  which  there  are  several  in  a  cluster,  are  each 
2  inches  across,  of  a  rich  golden  yellow,  the  con- 
cave shape  of  the  broad,  full  petals  rendering  them 
rather  cup-shaped.  It  grows  on  the  Sikkim 
Himalaya  at  8000  feet  to  12,000  feet  above  sea-level, 
also  on  the  mountains  of  Assam.  It  was  from 
the  latter  district,  near  Mufllong,  that  it  was  in- 
troduced by  Lobb.  I  have  not  seen  it  more  than 
4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  but  it  is  said  to  grow  8  feet 
high  in  India.  It  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings, 
and  ought  more  frequently  to  be  grown.  The 
species  is  sometimes  isnown  as  H.  oblongifolium, 
under  which  name  a  coloured  plate  of  this  plant 
was  published  in  The  Garden,  Sept.  4,  1880. 

H.  INODORUM. — As  regards  its  habit  merely, 
there  is  no  more  elegant  Hypericum  than  this.  It 
grows  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and  forms  a  dense 
and  very  graceful  mass  of  arching  or  pendulous 
branches  luxuriantly  furnished  with  leaves.  It 
does  not,  however,  flower  with  the  same  freedom 
as  most  of  the  St.  John's  Worts.  It  bears  its 
flowers  in  small  terminal  clusters,  and  each  blos- 
som is  1  inch  across.  The  leaves  are  quite  devoid 
of  any  odour — hence  the  name.  A  native  of  the 
Orient. 

H.  Kalmianum.— At  the  present  time  this 
species  is  very  rare  in  gardens,  most  of  the  plants 


so-called  being  really  H.  prolificum.  In  general 
appearance  the  two  are  similar,  but  they  can  be 
distinguished  by  the  present  species  having  five 
styles  and  five  divisions  in  the  seed-vessel, 
whereas  in  H.  prolificum  there  are  but  three.  It 
was  discovered  by  the  Swedish  botanist,  Kalm, 
probably  at  Niagara  Falls,  which  he  visited  in 
17-50.  It  had  reached  this  country  by  1759.  Pro- 
fessor Sargent,  who  figures  it  in  Garden  and, 
Forfeit  for  1890,  describes  it  as  rather  rare  and 
confined  to  lake  and  riverclifiTs  from  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  (where  it  occurs  on  Goat  Island)  to  the 
Northern  Lakes.  It  is  a  bush  2  feet  to  3  feet  high, 
plentifully  furnished  with   leaves  each    1   inch  to 

2  inches  long,  and,  from  .July  to  September,  with 
bright  yellow  flowers  each  1  inch  in  diameter. 

H.  MosERiANUM. — So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the 
only  hybrid  Hypericum  hitherto  obtained  in 
gardens.  We  owe  it  to  Mens.  Moser,  of  Ver- 
sailles, who  raised  it  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  from  H.  calycinum  fertilised  with  the  pollen 
of  H.  patulum.  It  is  remarkably  intermediate 
between  the  two,  and  may  in  some  respects  be 
said  to  be  superior  to  both  its  parents.  H. 
patulum  is  a  rather  tender  plant,  but  a  very 
graceful  one,  and  the  hybrid  has  inherited  a  good 
deal  of  its  grace  with  some  of  the  constitutional 
vigour  of  calycinum.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  so  hardy  as  the  latter,  and  whilst  it  has 
proved  fairly  hardy  at  Kew  (although  very  fre- 
quently cut  back  to  the  ground),  complaints  are 
made  of  its  being  killed  outright  in  the  northern 
counties.  In  most  parts  it  is  advisable  to  give  it 
some  light  covering  during  very  hard  frost. 
The  coloured  plate  now  issued  will  give  the  best 
idea  of  its  beauty.  It  is  a  graceful  low  bush, 
whose  arching  or  even  pendulous  shoots  bear 
their  numerous  flowers  from  July  to  September. 
This  year  one  might  have  gathered  flowers  in  late 
October.  The  blossom  is  2  inches  or  rather  more 
in  diameter  and  of  a  rich  golden  yellow.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  a  very  free-flowering  and  charming 
plant.  Mens.  Andrt^  has  stated  that  an  identical 
plant  has  been  obtained  by  M.  Moser  by  revers- 
ing the  cross.  The  variety  tricolor  is  a  varie- 
gated form,  but  is  of  no  value  as  a  hardy  plant, 
being  more  weakly  and  tender  than  the  green- 
leaved  one.  It  has  been  recommended  as  an 
ornamental  greenhouse  plant. 

H.  oLYMi'icrM  owes  its  name  to  having  been 
originally  brought  from  the  Bithynian  Mount 
Olympus,  where  seeds  were  gathered  and  sent  to 
the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden  by  Sir  George 
Wheeler.  This  was  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. A  figure  of  it  was  published  in  The 
(iARDEN  for  April  2,  1887.  Its  flowers  are  each 
from  1  inch  to  2  inches  across,  the  jietals  being 
narrower  than  ordinary  and  somewhat  wedge- 
shaped.  The  foliage  is  glaucous.  It  is  only  hardy 
enough  to  withstand  our  mildest  winters. 

H.  PATULUM. — Were  it  not  for  its  want  of  hardi- 
ness there  would  be  few  more  desirable  Hyperi- 
cums than  this.  It  is  almost  always  killed  to  the 
ground  at  Kew  in  winter,  and  in  some  seasons  is 
80  much  injured  as  to  be  beyond  recovery.  But 
seen  at  its  best  it  is  a  graceful  and  beautiful  shrub. 
This  may  be  seen  by  a  plate  in  The  Garden  for 
September  22,  1877.  It  has  slender  arching 
stems,  which  grow  about  \\  feet  high  during  the 
summer,  and  its  bright  yellow  flowers  are  each 
about  2  inches  across.  It  comes  into  flower  in 
July  and  continues  for  two  months.  It  is  a  native 
of  Northern  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  although 
discovered  by  Thunberg  120  years  ago,  was  first 
introduced  to  Kew  by  Richard  Oldham  from  Japan 
about  1862. 

H.  PROLIFICUM. — Of  the  American  Hypericums, 
this  is  in  English  gardens  the  healthiest,  and  on 
the  whole  most  satisfactory  (although  H.  aureum 
is  at  its  best  more  beautiful),  in  consequence  of 
which  it  has  always  been  the  commonest.  It 
makes  a  handsome  bush  of  erect,  compact  growth, 

3  feet  in  height,  well  furnished  with  rather  glossy 
dark  green  leaves  that  are  each  1  inch  to  2  inches 
long,  and  which  vary  in  width  from  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  to  half  an  inch.  Its  clusters  of  blossoms 
are  freely  borne  towards  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
from  July  to  September,  each  flower  being  1  inch 


to  \\  inches  across  and  bright  yellow.  In  mild 
winters  the  plants  retain  most  of  their  foliage. 
It  seeds  very  freely  and  is  weakened  thereby  ; 
therefore  all  the  pods  that  are  not  needed  should 
be  removed  after  the  flowering  season  is  over. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern  and  Central 
United  States,  and  has  been  known  in  cultivatioa 
since  1758. 

H.  URALUM. — Nearly  allied  to  H.  patulum,  this 
species  is  not  quite  so  ornamental  a  shrub.  It  is, 
perhaps,  slightly  hardier,  but  is  still  one  of  the 
more  tender  sorts.  It  grows  2  feet  to  3  feet  high 
and  has  leaves  each  1  inch  to  IJ  inches  long.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  clusters  of  three  V 
to  twelve  flowers,  each  bloom  1  inch  across  and 
golden  yellow.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Francis 
Hamilton,  and  was  introduced  in  1823.  It  has  no 
connection  (as  might  be  supposed  from  the  name) 
with  the  Ural  Mountains  or  province  :  it  comes 
from  Nepaul,  and  the  specific  name  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  native  name — "  Urala  Swa." 


Aihoretuin,  Kew. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

FoRCiNc:  Sbakale. — This  has  been  the  worst  sea- 
son I  have  experienced  as  regards  the  growth  of 
the  first  forced  supplies,  the  heads  being  poor  in 
comparison  to  the  size  of  crown  and  roots.  There 
will  now  be  a  better  return,  as  the  roots,  having 
had  a  longer  rest,  will  force  easily.  It  will  be 
found  that  forcing  in  a  low  temperature  will  give 
the  best  quality.  Roots  will  now  force  freely  in  a 
temperature  of  60°  or  less  if  a  little  more  warmth 
can  be  given  at  the  roots.  Lack  of  moisture  dur- 
ing the  forcing  will  not  be  good  for  the  plants. 
To  forward  batches  of  the  roots  for  certain  dates 
I  find  it  advisable  to  water  freely  with  tepid 
water  early  in  the  day,  leaving  uncovered  for  a 
short  time  for  the  tops  to  dry.  If  a  little  salt  is 
added  to  the  water  it  improves  the  flavour  of  the 
Kale.  It  will  now  be  ad\  isable  to  put  roots  inte 
heat  once  a  fortnight  in  quantities  sufficient  for 
the  demand,  and  anyone  who  has  not  got  a  Mush- 
room house  to  force  in  may  get  reliable  supplies 
by  using  boxes  placed  over  hot-water  pipes,  cover- 
ing the  tops  well  and  giving  plenty  of  moisture. 

Seakale  forced  in  open  fiRODND. — The  best- 
quality  Kale  is  secured  from  roots  forced  in  their 
growing  quarters.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  cover 
the  stools.  Of  course,  thus  early  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  have  a  strong  plant.  The  chief  point  in 
culture  is  to  avoid  using  too  much  rank  manure, 
as  this  causes  so  much  steam  that  the  tender 
growths  are  burnt  and  decay  rapidly.  It  is  far 
better  to  use  more  heating  materials  with  less 
heat,  such  as  a  goodly  portion  of  leaves,  as  a 
temperature  of  60°  to  70"  will  be  ample  for  the 
roots.  Pots  with  covers  are  usually  employed, 
but  shift  may  be  made  with  boxes  or  barrels,  or 
even  sticks  placed  over  the  crowns  brought  to  a 
point  and  sufficiently  high  to  allow  the  new 
growth  room  to  develop.  If  the  heating  material 
is  placed  more  thickly  at  one  end  of  the  row  than 
the  other,  there  will  be  a  longer  supply.  Kale 
grown  thus  is  most  useful,  as  it  does  not  all  come 
in  at  once  like  that  in  a  heated  house,  and  the 
produce  is  much  more  succulent. 

Seakale  fuk  spring  supplies. — Many  may 
think  Seakale  is  not  needed  in  March  and  April, 
but  I  find  it  most  useful  at  the  season  named, 
as  there  are  then  none  too  many  green  vege- 
tables. The  best  way  is  to  grow  plants  specially 
for  this  work.  I  plant  in  rows,  allowing  4  feeb 
between  the  rows.  These  plants  remain  two  years 
in  their  growing  ijuarters.  Of  course  they  would 
give  a  much  longer  supply,  but  the  produce  is 
inferior  to  that  from  younger  plants,  the  roots 
spHtting  up  b,adly  as  they  get  older  and  are  not 
covered  so  readily.  I  have,  to  secure  a  catch  crop, 
planted  strong  crowns  of  roots  intended  for  ; 
forcing,  and  got  good  results,  but  here  the  plants  { 
will  not  make  such  fine  growths.  Anyone  whe  : 
needs  a  spring  supply  may  follow  out  this  plan. 
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planting  now  if  tho  «  eather  is  open.  Though  the 
phvnts  may  not  need  more  than  2  feet  of  room  the 
first  season  botwcoii  the  rows,  they  will  tho  next. 
Tlien  e\ery  other  row  may  be  lifted  and  forced. 
That  for  the  spring  supply  will  not  need  any  pro- 
tection such  as  advised  for  plants  forced.  With 
ample  soil  coverings  I  have  had  it  well  into  May. 
At  this  season  tho  ([uarter  must  be  cleared  of  old 
leafage,  and  I  find  it  necessary  to  place  a  good 
covering  of  fine  ashes  over  the  crowns,  as  in 
severe  weather  largo  birds  will  attack  them,  and 
in  a  mild  time  slugs  are  most  destructive.  For 
March  supplies  it  is  well  to  cover  at  the  end  of 
this  month.  I  place  boards  about  0  inches  clear 
on  each  side  of  tho  roots.  This  space  is  tilled  in 
with  tine  soil  or  ashes,  and  over  this  and  the 
boards  also,  to  tho  width  of  2  feet  and  nearly  as 
much  in  depth,  is  placed  soil  from  between  the 
rows.  For  later  supplies  I  do  not  cover  till 
Januar}',  and  do  not  even  u.se  boards,  merely 
banking  up  the  soil  over  the  roots,  but  in  sutli- 
cient  depth  to  retard  the  growths  and  also  to 
bleach  it,  as  in  the  spring  it  will  soon  push 
through  the  soil.  Many  growers  would  find  it 
advantageous  to  leave  a  portion  of  their  roots  in 
the  ground  to  be  grown  as  advised.  The 
quality  of  the  produce  grown  thus  is  excellent. 

Asi'AKAiiis. — This  has  forced  much  better  than 
Seakale  and  in  a  shorter  time  than  usual.  Of 
course,  much  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the 
plant  as  regards  su'ccessful  forcing.  It  will  now 
be  advisable  to  lift  plants  every  three  weeks  to 
maintain  a  supply,  and,  unlike  Seakale,  it  needs 
a  light  place  to  green  the  tops  as  they  push 
through.  I  prefer  a  pit  for  supplies  from  now  to 
the  end  of  January,  as  there  sufficient  warmth 
may  be  given  the  roots  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
top  temperature,  if  not  more  than  60^,  will  pro- 
mote a  more  succulent  growth.  Leaves  and 
manure  mixed  are  the  safest  heating  materials, 
as  manure  alone  is  too  quick  and  some  of  the 
roots  fail  to  throw  up.  It  is  always  a  safe  plan 
to  have  the  heat  10"  to  15'  higher  than  that  of 
the  house  or  frame.  Asparagus  will  now  force 
without  bottom-heat  if  placed  in  a  warm  frame  or 
house,  but  the  growth  will  be  slow  and  not  so 
certain.  I  referred  some  weeks  ago  to  the  im- 
portance of  forcing  permanent  beds,  and  now  is 
the  time  to  prepare  the  materials  and  get  out  the 
old  forcing  material.  For  beds  forced  thus,  a 
good  dressing  of  fish  manure  or  guano  will  do 
good  before  covering  the  beds  if  given  in  wet 
weather. 

Forcing  French  Beans. — This  is  not  a  profit- 
able vegetable  by  any  means  forced  in  what  may 
be  termed  midwinter.  Unless  the  demand  must 
be  met,  I  would  not  advise  sowing  seeds  till  early 
ui  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  with  more 
attention  to  cultural  details  and  the  use  of  small 
pots,  a  small  supply  may  be  secured  in  February. 
For  this  early  supply  I  find  Early  Favourite  one 
of  the  best.  The  older  Mohawk  runs  it  closely 
for  time,  but  lacks  weight  of  crop.  The  usual 
mode  of  sowing  in  7-inch  or  .S-inch  pots  is  not 
advisable  for  first  crop,  as  the  root  space  is  too 
great.  Good  results  will  follow  if  sown  in  5-inch 
or  0-inch  pots,  and  these  will  need  bottom-heat 
from  the  start.  Mine  are  plunged  in  fibre  over 
the  return  pipes  in  a  warm  pit.  A  light  compost 
and  ample  drainage  are  a  necessity.  Avoid  crowd- 
ing the  plants ;  three  to  four  plants  in  each  pot 
are  ample  ;  indeed,  two  will  suffice  if  strong  and 
in  the  size  of  pot  advised.  It  is  best  to  sow  in 
the  fruiting  pots,  filling  the  pots  nearly  to  the 
rim,  as  later  top-dressing  is  of  no  value  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Moisture  must  be  given 
sparingly  from  the  start,  and  it  is  important  to 
use  seed  of  this  season's  growth,  such  seed  being 
more  vigorous.  Grow  as  near  the  light  as  pos- 
sible and  in  a  temperature  of  65"  to  75°. 

CucuMBER-S. — Like  French  Beans,  these  are  not 
a  profitable  crop  in  the  winter  months,  but  I 
must  have  Cucumbers  all  the  year  round.  The 
winter  plants  are  now  allowed  to  fruit  very 
sparingly,  and  they  are  also  gi\en  more  warmth 
at  the  roots.  Being  in  pots,  this  is  an  easy 
matter.  AH  surface  roots  should  be  encouraged, 
for  as  long  as  these  are  made  there  will  be  a 


certain  amount  of  top  growth,  and  this  should  be 
made  the  most  of,  only  one  fruit  being  allowed  at 
each  joint  at  a  time.  Avoid  strong  fumigation, 
as  this  tells  on  the  tender  foliage,  and  tho  plants 
soon  fail  if  the  foliage  is  poor.  If  at  all  troubled 
with  rod  spider  or  thrips  use  the  XL  All  vapor- 
iser, which  is  .safe  and  effectual.  Plants  with  a 
fair  lot  of  fruit  should  never  bo  allowed  to  carry 
it  a  day  longer  than  is  necessary,  as  llie  fruits 
when  cut  will  keep  a  goodly  time  in  water  and 
be  none  the  worse.  I  find  it  advisable  to  top- 
dress  the  plants  every  three  weeks,  using  a  rich 
compost,  such  as  bone-meal  and  good  loam,  with 
a  portion  of  spent  Mushroom  manure.  The  tem- 
perature should  bo  a  liberal  one,  G5°  at  night, 
5  to  10'  higher  by  day  in  bright  weather,  cover- 
ing the  glass  at  night  to  prevent  hard  firing. 
Water  always  with  tepid  water  or  li<)uid  manure. 
Seeds  may  now  be  sown  for  planting  out  early  in 
the  year.     These  will  fruit  late  in  February. 

ToM.\TOEs. — Plants  with  fruits  ripening  will 
now  need  more  warmth  with  at  the  same  time 
ample  ventilation  in  bright  weather.  I  have  this 
season,  owing  to  the  damp  weather  of  late,  had 
more  fruits  crack  than  usual.  Warmth  will  not  do 
much  good  unless  the  plants  have  finished  crop- 
ping, as  too  much  heat  breeds  white-fly  and  causes 
a  spindly  growth,  and  any  small  fruits  set  fail  to 
swell.  Plants  raised  in  August  or  earlier  are  still 
on  .shelves  in  a  temperature  of  55",  and  as  long  as 
the  mild  weather  lasts  they  will  remain  thus. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  first  lot  of 
young  plants  will  be  placed  in  their  fruiting 
quarters,  and  with  lengthening  days  more 
warmth  will  be  given.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
sow  seeds  for  early  spring  fruiting.  I  have  found 
sowing  two  or  three  seeds  in  a  .'J-inch  pot  a  good 
plan  for  a  very  early  lot,  as  the  two  weakest  seed- 
lings can  be  destroyed,  and  the  plant  left  does  not 
suffer  in  the  least.  S.  M. 


HARDY  FRUIT. 

Old  garden  walls. — From  the  point  of  attrac- 
tiveness there  is  a  beauty  all  its  own  in  old  walls, 
even  if  the  bricks  or  stones  composing  them  are 
crumbling  down  or  the  mortar  falling  out.  But 
from  the  utilitarian  point  of  view  it  is  not  so  ;  old 
walls  often  give  to  those  in  charge  of  them  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  trouble.  This  will  arise  from 
two  (at  least)  various  sources.  Rotten  or  crumbling 
walls  are  bad  for  the  operation  of  nailing,  owing 
to  which  those  who  have  this  work  to  do  cannot 
be  blamed  if  they  do  drive  nails  into  the  brick- 
work where  it  is  sound.  Another  and  more  serious 
argument  against  them  is  the  protection  they 
aft'ord  to  insect  pests.  Of  these  there  are  the  wood- 
louse  and  the  earwig,  both  of  which  will  commit 
serious  depredations  upon  tender  fruits  in  the 
autumn.  The  former  enemv  is  very  fond  of  the 
best  kinds  of  Plums  and  will  mark  these  if  they 
happen  to  touch  the  wall.  The  earwig  preys 
upon  Peaches  and  Nectarines  to  a  serious  extent. 
These  old  walls  afford  to  these  insects  a  safe  re- 
treat. Then  there  are  aphides  in  variety,  with 
other  troublesome  things  as  well.  It  is,  I  am 
aware,  a  somewhat  expensive  process  to  point  a 
wall  of  considerable  extent,  but,  all  the  same,  it 
is  a  matter  that  calls  for  attention.  If  taken  in 
time  it  will  prevent  the  bricks  from  crumbling 
away  also,  which  otherwise  is  likely  to  occur 
during  severe  frosts.  When  repointing  is  done, 
it  13  worth  while  to  consider  the  question  of  in- 
serting studs  in  order  to  save  so  much,  if  not  all, 
the  nailing.  Studs  driven  into  the  joints  of  the 
brickwork  will  answer  well  for  securing  the  old 
wood  if  for  nothing  beyond  that.  These  studs 
should  be  driven  home  so  as  to  keep  the  trees  as 
close  to  the  wall  as  possible.  If  placed  at  regular 
intervals  and  so  arranged  as  to  insert  a  good 
quality  of  tarred  string  in  a  diagonal  form, 
a  deal  of  nailing  may  be  saved  and  the  walls 
too.  The  present  season  of  the  year  is  the 
best  for  doing  this  work,  better  by  far  than 
the  spring-time  when  the  buds  are  swelling.  Then 
there  is  not  only  the  prospect  of  injury  to  these, 
but  it  also  means  a  delay  in  attending  to  the 
trees.     In  most  cases,  good  mortar  made  of  fresh 


lime  and  sharp  sand  will  answer  the  purpose  well, 
being  less  expensive  than  cement,  and,  on  the 
whole,  far  more  expeditiously  applied.  At  such 
times  the  top-course  of  these  walls  should  be 
repaired  too,  otherwise,  if  the  wot  gets  into  them, 
further  injury  will  be  done.  Do  not  omit  either 
to  clear  away  the  surface  soil,  so  as  to  give  atten- 
tion to  these  courses  as  well.  If  projecting  tiles 
are  arranged  at  the  top,  see  that  they  are  kept  in 
good  order  too.  Should  it  be  intended  to  pro 
vide  glass  copings  for  the  walls,  it  is  most  advis- 
able to  get  the  work  forward  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  so  as  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  thom  next 
spring.  Where  these  already  exist,  see  that  all 
the  iron  fixings  are  secure,  also  that  the  glass  is 
sound. 

RESOvATiNr;  old  trees. — Some  growers  may 
have  to  do  with  old  trees  of  good  varieties,  be  it 
Apples,  Pe.ars,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  or  Nec- 
tarines. These  may  be  established  favourites 
which  are  not  parted  with  readily,  but  which  are 
showing  indications,  perhaps,  of  declining  vigour. 
If  such  be  taken  in  time,  it  is  frequently  possible 
to  rejuvenate  them  for  some  years  to  come.  The 
best  restorer  undoubtedly  is  good  maiden  loam 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  well-rotted  farmyard 
manure,  to  which  is  recommended  also  a  fair 
dressing  of  bone-meal  or  lime  rubble,  especially 
for  stone  fruits.  Exhaustion  in  the  case  of  these 
may  be  only  from  want  of  phosphates  in  the  soil. 
If  this  be  so,  then  omit  the  farmyard  manure  and 
make  more  use  of  those  named  afterwards,  but 
not  in  an  excessive  degree,  otherwise  the  very 
object  will  be  defeated.  It  is  always  possible  to 
gauge  pretty  accurately  as  to  what  is  wanting. 
If  the  growth  be  weakly  it  indicates  a  want  that 
will  be  supplied  by  all  that  has  been  recom- 
mended, but  if  it  be  of  a  non -fertile  character 
with  vigour  of  growth  present  in  the  trees,  it 
points  to  a  deficiency  in  the  constituents  of  the 
soil  for  the  complete  des-elopment  of  the  fruit  ; 
hence  the  use  of  lime  in  varied  forms  when  the 
soil  is  non-calcareous.  The  old  soil  should  be 
carefully  removed  until  the  roots  are  reached, 
when  it  these  are  found  to  be  at  a  great  distance 
from  home  they  may  be  pruned,  some  if  possible 
being  lifted  so  as  to  work  the  fresh  loam  amongst 
them.  If  the  case  is  not  a  really  bad  one  and  the 
fresh  loam  not  conveniently  at  hand,  a  surface 
dressing  of  bone-meal  should  be  forked  in  and 
then  a  mulching  of  farmyard  manure  applied. 
In  the  case  of  many  trees  this  has  been  found  to 
be  beneficial  after  a  season  or  two.  Trees  on 
grass  do  not,  as  a  rule,  get  any  manure,  and  they 
go  on  from  year  to  year,  but  it  would  be  better 
for  them  if  occasionally  the  ground  were  broken 
up.  If  this  be  done  the  turf  itself  can  be  buried, 
and  this  of  itself  will  be  a  manure,  but  in  addi- 
tion the  others,  as  just  recommended,  should 
be  added.  If  not  supplied  with  what  they 
need  many  old  trees  will  become  quite 
worthless.  They  might  possibly  develop 
flowers,  but  not  be  able  to  carry  a  crop  of 
fruit  to  completion  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Upon  heavy  soils  the  growth  may  be  vigorous 
still  upon  aged  trees.  If  these  are  bearing  fairly 
good  crops  on  the  whole,  but  the  fruit  small,  it 
points  again  to  the  need  of  assistance.  In  such 
cases  let  it  be  of  an  artificial  manure  in  which 
nitrogen  and  ammonia,  two  excitable  luanures, 
do  not  predominate  over  phosphates  and  potash. 
Old  orchard  trees  often  need  a  careful  amount  of 
pruning  even  if  they  are  still  in  good  bearing 
condition.  The  wood  must  of  necessity  become 
too  dense  in  course  of  time.  To  remedy  this,  the 
innermost,  which  will  also  be  the  weakly  branches, 
should  be  thinned  out.  These  shaded  growths 
cannot  be  productive  of  good  fruit  under  any  con- 
ditions. Occasionally  an  outer  branch  may  be 
growing  too  strongly  and  be  spoiling  the  balance 
of  the  tree  ;  any  such  should  be  foreshortened, 
but  not  to  an  excessive  degree  all  at  once.  See 
that  all  cuts  are  made  clean  and  also  close  up  to 
other  branches  in  order  to  avoid  any  after-decay 
taking  place.  Hortcs. 

Primula  floribunda.— This  pretty  species  is 
undoubtedly  well  named,  for  scarcely  any  other 
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kind,  save  perhaps  the  better-known  P.  obconica, 
possesses  a  more  profuse  habit  of  flowering  than 
this.  The  individual  blossoms  are,  it  is  true, 
rather  small,  but  this  is  compensated  for  both  by 
the  numbers  and  the  rapid  succession  in  which 
they  are  produced.  In  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
however,  the  plant  occupies  a  position  almost 
unique,  the  only  other  yellow-flowered  species 
being  an  Abyssinian  kind  of  about  equal  hardi- 
ness. This  latter,  however,  is  not  so  profuse, 
but  by  attempting  a  cross  between  the  two,  size 
of  flowers  on  the  one  hand  and  a  greater  profu- 
sion of  flowering  on  the  other  may  be  secured. 
P.  verticillata,  the  other  kind  referred  to,  possesses 
a  very  attractive  habit  of  growth,  and  being, 
like  the  above,  a  free  seeding  kind  and  of  easy 
culture  also,  the  e.xperiraent  here  suggested 
should  be  tried,  as  a  break  once  gained  between 
any  two  species  in  this  way  can  soon  be  improved 
by  seeding  and  selection. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  DEVON. 

Chrysanthejiums  were  brilliant  in  the  gardens 
during  the  early  part  of  November,  and  even 
tlie  slight  frosts  which  occurred  later  and  the 
heavy  rains  did  not  entirely  terminate  their 
di-splay.  This  is  the  second  year  in  succession 
that  open  weather  in  October  and  November  has 
made  the  culture  of  midseason  Chrysanthemums 
under  glass  unremunerative,  for  with  a  wealth 
of  the  same  flowers  and  Dahlias  blooming  in  the 
open,  purchasers  of  the  blooms  of  housed  Chry- 
santhemums were  few  and  far  between.  This 
season  the  early  varieties  were,  at  least  in  this 
neighbourhood,  later  than  usual,  while  varieties 
generally  classed  as  late  bloomers  matured  tlieir 
hlossoms  in  advance  of  their  accustomed  time. 
Thus  Niveuui,  which  when  lifted  from  the  open 
j^round  and  planted  out  under  glass  produces 
excellently  developed  flowers  for  cutting,  almost 
equally  as  good,  indeed,  as  those  on  pot  plants, 
was  at  its  best  towards  the  end  of  November, 
although  the  plants  had  only  been  housed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  whereas  in  18iMi 
it  was  in  full  beauty  on  Christmas  Day.  Its 
yellow  sport,  which,  though  j^erhaps  of  rather 
too  light  a  colour,  inherits  the  full-petalled 
blossoms  that  make  its  parent  so  desirable  an 
acquisition,  matured  its  flowers  at  the  same 
time.  Many  blooms  of  Princess  of  Teck  are 
already  past  their  prime,  while  Ethel,  a  poor 
variety  for  cutting  owing  to  its  open  dark  eye, 
and  whose  demerits  are  intensified  when  the 
plants  are  lifted  just  preparatory  to  flower 
expansion,  is  already  ripe  for  the  knife. 
L'Enfant  des  deux  Mondes,  with  its  spidery, 
feathered  petals,  provides  graceful  sprays  of 
flowers  under  the  method  of  culture  alluded  to, 
but  will  be  too  far  gone  for  cutting  in  the 
course  of  another  week.  Princess  Blanche, 
sent  out  as  a  late  variety,  is  already  past 
its  best,  but  Princess  A'ictoria  is  not  as 
yet  fully  expanded,  and  should  keep  for 
another  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  This  variety 
as  well  as  L.  Canning  are  apparently  the  two 
best  late  whites  for  lifting  from  the  open  and 
planting  out  under  glass,  as  both  are  in  excel- 
lent health  and  are  producing  full-petalled 
flowers  freely.  L.  Canning  will  probably  reach 
perfection  about  Christmas-tide,  but  the  old 
Boule  de  Neige,  last  year  a  Christmas  flower, 
is  at  the  present  date  ripe  for  cutting.  ( )f 
yellows,  W.  H.  Lincoln  does  not  lend  itself  to 
this  method  of  culture,  losing  much  of  its 
vitality.  Plants  of  this  variety  that  were  care- 
fully lifted  from  the  open  early  in  (October  are, 
however,  looking  well.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Fogg  is  a 
good,  rich  yellow  that  lends  itself  readily  to  the 
lifting  and  housing   process,    as  does  another 


bright  yellow,  E.  J.  Hill,  with  the  reverse  of 
its  outside  petals  orange-red.  Tuxedo  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  latter  variety  in  habit  of 
growth  and  in  the  colour  of  its  expanding  buds, 
the  open  flowers,  however,  being  of  an  orange- 
buft",  whereas  no  tint  but  yellow  appears  in  the 
expanded  blooms  of  E.  J.  Hill.  Another  good 
yellow  for  cutting  is  the  so-called  single 
Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Symonds,  which  lasts  well. 
All  of  those  named  are  at  the  present  time  so 
far  advanced,  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  any 
of  their  blossoms  being  available  at  Christmas. 
Of  dark  colours,  Cullingtordi  and  the  old 
favourite  Julie  Lagravere  have  already  passed 
the  zenith  of  their  attractiveness,  but  the 
orange-crimson  W.  H.  Coles  still  carries  blooms 
not  fully  expanded.  The  old-fashioned  Roseum 
superbum,  with  its  delicately  coloured  blooms 
of  blended  pink  and  saflron,  is  a  particularly 
decorative  vaiiety,  but  was  at  its  best  this  year 
in  mid-November.  S.  W.  F. 

Tiii'qitaii. 

INCURVED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Not  for  several  seasons  past  have  the  incurved 
Chrysanthemums  been  seen  in  such  fine  form  as 
at  the  many  exhibitions  this  year.  Outside  the 
chief  London  show  they  have  appeared  the  best, 
and  in  several  cases  a  dozen  or  more  competitors 
were  found  in  a  class.  That  perfect  type,  of 
which  Lord  Alcester  is,  perhaps,  the  leading  one, 
known  commonly  as  the  "Queens,"  was  not 
generally  abundant,  but  in  a  lew  instances  was 
particularly  good.  The  improvement  seems  more 
notable  in  the  newer  introductions,  which  are 
not  so  ditticult  to  cultivate  as  are  those  of  the 
type  named.  It  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion to  allow  the  more  loosely  built  incurving 
forms  into  what  was  hitherto  a  very  limited 
class,  and  this  fact  more  than  anything  else  has 
been  the  cause  of  renewed  interest  in  incurved 
Chrysanthemums.  This  class  a  year  or  two  back 
looked  like  being  entirely  ousted  by  the  popular 
Japanese  kinds,  a  fate  which  has  overtaken  the 
reflexed.  Anemones,  and  other  divisions. 

Speaking  of  the  newer  varieties  of  incurved, 
nothing  finer,  for  example,  than  the  half  dozen 
blooms  of  Duchess  of  Fife  that  won  first  prize  at 
the  Aquarium,  Westminster,  in  November  has 
been  seen  for  some  time.  Next  to  it  is  Chas.  H. 
Curtis,  a  sort  that  can  be  cultivated  well  by  every- 
one. Ma  Perfection  and  Mme.  Ferlat  are  two  white 
blooms  of  large  size  and  good  form.  These,  again, 
are  easily  grown.  Except  in  a  few  cases,  Lady  Isa- 
bel, blush  colour,  was  not  in  good  form  ;  generally 
very  large,  but  coarse.  I  am  afraid  one  requires 
a  goodly  number  of  plants  of  it  to  obtain  a  good 
specimen.  Topaze  Orientale,  a  creamy  white 
flower,  is  large  and  capitally  formed.  This  is 
altogether  excellent,  as  its  growth  is  dwarf  and 
sturdy.  Yvonne  Desblanc  is  a  nice  pure  white 
flower,  the  florets  of  good  shape  and  incurving 
evenly.  Globe  d'Or  is  fairly  well  known  now, 
and  is  a  telling  bronzy  flower  of  easy  culture. 
The  blooms  of  Rena  Dula  are  not  over  large,  but 
they  are  especially  neat,  whilst  the  colour — rosy 
lilac — is  bright  and  pleasing.  Jliss  V.  Foster 
was  seen  good.  With  me,  however,  it  is  a  tall 
grower  and  uncertain  to  bloom.  Nor  is  Miss 
Dorothy  Foster  much  better,  although  the  habit 
of  the  plant  is  good  and  the  colour  a  deep  lilac, 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  last  named.  Bonnie 
Dundee  is  seen  in  Kent  a  very  rich  bronze  bloom 
and  of  capital  form,  but  this  is  nob  the  case  every- 
where. Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  when  in  its  true 
colour  a  lichly  tinted  white,  is  a  remarkably 
good  incurved  sort.  The  white  Mile.  Lucie 
Faure  comes  with  blooms  more  often  of  a  .Japan- 
ese shape  than  a  true  incurved.  In  any  form  it 
is  a  striking  flower,  and  one  that  should  be  largely 
grown.  Promising  among  the  newer  kinds  of 
the  class  under  notice  are  Mrs.  S.  Owen,  brown 
tint ;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Egan,  pink ;  Pearl  Palace, 
shaded  white :  and  Rose  Owen,  pink.  Several  new 
ones  have  obtained  certificates  this  autumn,  and 


they  are  certainly  likely  to  prove  first-rate  addi- 
tions. Mrs.  W.  Howe,  bright  yellow  ;  Miss- 
Annie  Hills,  blush  ;  Hanwell  Glory,  bronze  ;  and 
John  Mills  are  all  of  fine  form  and  size. 

Brighter  and  darker  colours  are  much  needed 
among  the  incurved  class.  Austin  Cannell,  a 
purple  shade,  is  usually  rough  in  form.  The  old 
variety  Refulgens  is  seldom  seen  now,  but  in 
crimsons  nothing  new  approaches  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  way  of  Chrysanthemums  to  exhibit  the 
deeper  shade  inside  the  florets,  and  not  until  that 
order  can  be  reversed  can  we  hope  to  have  shades- 
of  deep  red  in  the  incurved  forms. — H.  S. 

Although  the  .Japanese  kinds  predominate, 

there  is,  I  think,  more  interest  among  a  certain 
class  of  growers  in  anything  new  or  striking  that. 
is  discovered  among  the  incurved.  During  th& 
present  season  several  novelties  of  recent  intro- 
duction, that  promise  to  be  useful  in  the  future, 
either  on  account  of  their  size  or  colour,  have 
been  met  with.  Most  of  those  mentioned  below 
are  deeply  built,  compact,  and  very  regularly 
incurved,  qualities  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  grower  for  show.  Thomas  Singleton  is  very 
closely  incurving  and  a  compactly  built  flower, 
pure  white,  the  outer  florets  tinted.  C.  S.  Bates- 
is  a  deeply  built,  very  regular  flower,  large  in  size= 
and  of  a  pure  golden  chrome-yellow.  Pearl  Palace 
is  a  rather  promising  variety,  colour  pinkish  lilac, 
and  another  is  called  Mrs.  W.  C.  Egan,  very  deep 
and  solid,  colour  pink.  All  these  were  seen  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Owen  at  Maidenhead,  and  will 
presumably  be  distributed  next  year. 

Among  other  novelties  of  the  incurved  section, 
some  of  which  were  seen  in  very  good  form  last. 
year,  are  the  following  :  Miss  Godsmah,  with  very 
fine  deeply-built  blooms,  compact,  but  rather 
coarse,  inside  of  florets  crimson,  reverse  golden 
bronze  ;  Ada  Owen,  \ery  pretty  and  regular, 
large  in  size,  having  stifl'  florets,  which  are  close 
and  compact  and  rather  broad,  colour  pure  white- 
Major  Matthew,  a  rather  pretty  little  flower,  has 
narrow  florets,  of  good  depth,  globular  in  form, 
colour  pink,  Yvonne  Desblanc  is  a  very  large 
pure  white ;  so,  too,  is  Topize  Orientale,  very 
deep  in  build  and  with  numerous  closely  incurving 
florets,  colour  pale  yellow.  Emile  Nonin  is  some- 
what flatter,  but  of  value  on  account  of  its  colour, 
which  is  a  deep  golden  chestnut.  T.  Lockie  is- 
something  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  R-  C.  Kingston, 
close  in  build  and  with  very  regular  narrow,  white, 
tinted  yellow  outer  florets,  shaded  pink.  .John. 
Miles  is  another  whose  build  leaves  little  or  nothing 
to  be  desired,  colour  golden  orange  bronze. — C.  P. 


Late  Chrysanthemums. — Seldom  has  there- 
been  such  a  wealth  of  bloom  on  outdoor  Chrysan- 
themums as  during  the  present  year  ;  in  fact, 
they  have  so  completely  glutted  the  markets,  that- 
those  grown  under  glass  have  been  a  dead  letter 
as  regards  any  profit.  Now  that  frost  has  brought- 
outdoor  blooms  to  an  end,  we  may  look  to  late 
blooms  under  glass  to  be  of  more  value.  In  look- 
ing over  my  stock,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusioa 
that  Chrysanthemums  for  late  blooming  are  pro- 
pagated much  too  early  in  the  year,  for  I  find, 
that  one  of  my  best  lots  of  dwarf  bush  plants  of 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  yellow,  was  not  propagated  until 
May,  when  a  good  many  of  the  others  were  ready 
to  go  into  their  flowering  pots.  The  cuttings  in 
question  were  good  sturdy  tops  and  were  placed 
singly  in  "i-inch  pots,  where  they  very  soon  rooted, 
sufficiently  to  be  transferred  to  4-inch  ones,  when 
they  were  set  out  in  the  open  with  the  early  ones- 
and  stopped  at  the  end  of  June  when  they  had  de- 
veloped several  side  shoots.  As  soon  as  they  began 
to  grow  again  they  were  shifted  into  6-inch  pots,, 
and  have  each  about  a  dozen  good  heads  of  bloom. 
Late  propagating  and  late  cutting  back  of  the 
plants  are  far  more  eflicacious  in  getting  late- 
bloom  than  any  attempt  to  retard  plants  that 
have  perfected  their  growth  earlj'  in  the  season. 
When  once  the  pla,nts  are  placed  under  glass  the 
flowers  will  naturally  continue  to  expand,  and  oncC' 
fully  open,  there  must  be  warmth  enough  to  expel 
the  damp,  so  that  retarding  them  in  mild,  wet 
weather  is  by  no  means  easy.  If  the  buds  are- 
firmly  rolled  up  at  the  end  of  November,  as  they 
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will  be  on  late-struck  plants,  flood  blooms  for  the 
new  year  will  be  assured. — J.  ().,  (joxport. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  RUSSIA. 

I  WOULD  be  greatly  obliged  if  some  Chrysanthe- 
mum  grower  would  give  me  the  names  of  the 
best  large-flowered  Chrysanthemums,  new  or  old. 
They  ought  to  be  rather  dwarf,  not  too  late 
<OctobLn-,  Novembei),  and  of  easy  culture.  Of 
the  kinds  I  grow,  I  like  best  Bouquet  des 
Dames  and  its  yellow  sport  Germania,  Ma  Per- 
fection (rather  small,  but  of  exquisite  form  and 
growth),  Robert  Vowell  (rather  tall),  C.  Shrimp- 
ton,  Avalanche,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Florence  Davis, 
Ch.  Davis,  Viviand  Morel,  Wm.  Tricker,  G.  C. 
Schwabe  (splendid),  Mrs.  E.  J.  Trafford,  Louise 
<fine),  Souv.  de  Petite  Ami,  Mme.  Ad.  Chatenay, 
John  Shrimpton,  Mme.  M.  Ricoud  (rather  tall), 
Soleil  d'Octobre,  Mme.  G.  Henry,  Lady  Hanham, 
and  Duchess  of  Wellington.  I  find  the  follow- 
ing good  •■  President  Borel,  Pride  of  Madford 
<rather  tall  and  somewhat  late),  Emily  Silsbury 
and  W.  Seward  (both  rather  weak  stalks), 
Duchess  of  York  (rather  tall),  M.  Chenon  de 
L§che,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea  (tall),  Mutual  Friend, 
Stanstead  White  (rather  uncertain  and  tall). 
Etoile  de  Lyon  (coarse),  G.  W.  Childs,  and 
Niveum.  I  intend  discarding  La  Triomphante, 
Sir  Edwin  Smith,  Rose  Wynne,  Edith  Tabor 
<splendid  bloom,  but  growth  too  tall),  Miss  Storer, 
E.  Audiguier.  Puritan  (too  small),  Mrs.  T.  S. 
Fo^e.  Amv  Chandler,  Amiral  Avellan,  Deuil  de 
J.  Ferry,  Commandant  Blusset  (the  form  as  well 
as  the  colour  is  not  very  interesting),  Mme.  Car- 
not  (too  uncertain),  M.  Chas.  Molin,  and  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Hubbuck.  Some  of  the  following  have  not  yet 
flowered ;  the  remainder  flowered  only  once,  so 
that  I  cannot  iudge  them  :  Good  Gracious, 
PhcL'bus,  Amiral  KasnakolT,  Miss  Dorothea  Shea, 
Mrs.  J.  Shrimpton,  M.  Pankoucke,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Higgins,  Mile.  Lucie  Faure,  Khama,  Antoinette, 
M.  Edouard  Andr^,  Mme.  Ed.  Roger,  Mme. 
Ernest  Capitant,  Miss  E.  Teichmann,  Mrs.  T. 
Lewis  (seems  to  be  very  tall),  Western  King, 
N.C.S.  Jubilee,  Ch.  H.  Curtis,  Modesto,  Hairy 
Wonder,  Fleur  Grenobloise,  and  Chatsworth. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  get  your  advice  as  to 
which  of  these  kinds  I  can  discard.  I  hope  to 
hear  of  some  other  fine  sorts  which  I  could  add 
to  my  collection,  which  contains  chieflj'  light- 
coloured  kinds.  In  the  purple  or  amaranth 
class  I  have  Edouard  Audiguier,  Commandant 
Blusset,  and  Pride  of  Madford.  The  oldest 
of  this  trio  is,  of  course,  Edouard  Audiguier, 
and  I  thought  of  discarding  it  some  three  or  four 
years  ago.  Its  place  should  be  taken  by  Com- 
mandant Blusset,  but  I  intend  to  discard  both 
of  them.  Pride  of  Madford  is  the  best  of  these 
varieties,  but  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  it  as  it 
grows  rather  tall  and  flowers  rather  late.  Is  there 
no  better  variety  of  this  colour/  I  think  J. 
Shrimpton  the  best  all-round  variety,  as  it  is 
•very  easily  grown,  hut  its  form  is  very  flat. 
Better  in  form  and  also  in  colour  is  \V.  Seward, 
tut  this  variety  is  not  easy  to  grow,  at  least  not 
with  me.  Grown  in  the  natural  way  (I  mean 
without  pinching,  and  after  the  first  break  three 
or  four  shoots  taken  up  and  the  first  bud  secured) 
it  gets  rather  tall  and  leggy.  The  stalks  being 
rather  weak  cannot  support  the  blooms.  The 
blooms  attain  a  good  size,  but  they  are  apt  to 
damp.  If  the  plants  are  pinched  twice  the 
blooms  do  not  damp,  but  they  open  too  late  and 
the  flowers  do  not  reach  a  good  size.  Viviand  Morel 
behaves  with  me  rather  in  the  same  way  as  W. 
Seward.  Pinched  once  it  blooms  early,  the  colour 
almost  white,  and  a  good  percentage  of  the  blooms 
will  not  open  well :  pinched  twice,  the  blooms  open 
well,  the  colour  is  good,  but  the  flowers  are  some- 
what small.  Most  of  the  large-flowered  Chrysan- 
themums are  propagated  about  the  end  of  January 
or  beginning  of  February. 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  article,  "  (irowing 
Plants  for  Exhibition"  (p.  316).     As  I  understand 
the  plants  are  to   be   propagated  rather  late- 
beginning    of    March — grown    on    without    any 
pinching  and  the  first  bud  taken.     Would  rather 


early  kinds  like  Lady  Hanham,  Viviand  Morel, 
Ch.  Davis,  W.  Seward,  and  others  grown  in  this 
way  yield  satisfactory  results  '.'  I  should  think 
that  such  sorts  would  show  the  bud  too  early,  and 
conscciuently  give  bad  results.  What  are  the 
principal  merits  of  Princess,  (,lueen  of  the  Earlies 
and  iiychett  White  ?  I  have  grown  these  kinds 
this  season  for  the  first  time  and  I  could  not  see 
anything  beautiful  in  them.  Is  it  better  to  disbud 
them';  K.  K. 

6t,  Pttershurg, 


TESTING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Of  the  well-nigh  endless  lists  of  novelties  in 
Chrysanthemums  that  are  each  year  offered  to  the 
public  but  a  fraction  of  them  is  ever  thoroughly 
tested  to  see  the  flowering  capabilities  of  indi- 
vidual kinds.  Indeed,  it  seems  impossible  that 
it  can  be  otherwise  seeing  the  influx  is  so  great. 
So  far  as  the  exhibitor  is  concerned,  a  few  novel- 
ties are  selected  each  year  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree according  to  the  amount  of  enthusiasm  pre- 
vailing in  a  certain  direction.  These  few  are,  of 
course,  grown  for  a  special  purpose,  and  the 
chances  are  if  they  do  not  come  up  to  expectations 
are  discarded  without  further  ado.  If  the  variety 
is  a  tall  one,  it  is  more  than  likely  the  second 
crown  bud  will  be  chosen  for  flowering,  and  if  a 
very  dwarf  grower  the  terminal  may  be  the  one 
selected.  Beyond  testing  on  the  buds  named 
little  or  nothing  is  known  of  scores — aye,  hundreds 
of  kinds,  that  have  been  sent  out  with  the  most 
lavish  descriptions  attached  to  their  names.  It 
frequently  happens  that  some  kinds  absolutely 
refuse  under  certain  conditions  to  perfect  good 
flowers,  while  others  selected,  it  may  be,  from 
this  bud  or  that,  stubbornly  refuse  to  move. 
Naturally  enough  from  an  exhibitor's  point  of 
view  these  latter  are  the  earliest  to  be  discarded 
outright.  All  the  same,  it  is  possible  were  a 
more  natural  system  of  flowering  indulged  in, 
and,  say  about  one-half  of  the  attention  and 
feeding  given  as  when  grown  for  exhibition, 
the  same  variety  would  perfect  a  dozen  very 
respectable  and  useful  flowers.  This  I  have 
proved  over  and  over  again.  It  seems  unnatural, 
too,  that  a  specially  vigorous  kind,  and  a  good 
vigorous  rooter  withal,  can  find  vent  for  its 
energy  and  vigour  in  the  production,  say,  of  one, 
two,  or,  it  may  be,  three  blooms.  Elaine,  a 
kind  well  known  to  gardeners,  to  exhibitors,  and 
to  market  men  also,  will  illustrate  what  I  mean. 
This  variety,  still  the  purest  white  in  exist- 
ence, I  believe,  when  only  allowed  to  carry  a  few 
blooms  on  early  crown  buds,  is  a  short-petalled, 
stiff,  balled-up  sort  of  bloom  that  in  these  days  of 
grace  and  refinement  is  little  short  of  repulsive. 
The  same  kind  when  allowed  to  mature  from  eight 
to  ten  flowers  on  terminals  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  elegant.  Indeed,  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  the  most  elegant  flowers  are  those 
from  terminal  buds.  Another  well-known  white. 
Souvenir  de  Petite  Ami,  is  liable  to  do  the 
same  thing,  the  crown  flowers  short,  stubby,  and 
ugly-looking  when  the  plants  carry  about  three 
blooms,  and  most  pleasing  and  beautiful  when 
the  plants  are  allowed  a  maximum  of  nine  blooms 
per  plant.  These,  of  course,  are  not  the  huge 
exhibition  blooms  we  see  so  much  of,  but  such  as 
would  be  3  inches  or  4  inches  deep  in  petal  and 
about  5  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  blooms 
large  enough  for  all  purposes  of  decoration,  and 
such  as  may  be  cut  with  12  inches  or  "20  inches  of 
good  stem.  In  growing  this  variety  so,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  overcrop,  because  the 
shape  of  the  bloom  causes  the  eye  to  be  seen  in 
the  centre.  This,  however,  may  be  regulated  by 
the  individual  vigour  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  a  poor 
one  indeed  that  will  not  carry  half  a  dozen  very 
fine  blooms.  Were  this  item  more  fully  realised 
and  acted  upon,  it  would  be  the  saving  of  much 
time  and  labour  in  raising  and  growing  stock  to 
produce  a  sufficient  supply  of  bloom.  There  are 
doubtless  many  others  that  could  be  named.  In 
yellows  the  well-known  W.  H.  Lincoln  is  wonder- 
fully prolific,  yet  I  lost  a  season  when  this  plant 
was  first  sent  out  through  seeing  a  plant  exhi- 


bited with  a  single  stem  and  a  solitary  bloom  on 
the  top.  My  tw"  first,  p'ants  of  this  fine  yellow 
carried  respectively  forty  and  forty-eight  fine 
blooms  ear-h.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that 
the  one  pot  had  two  and  the  other  three  cuttings 
in,  but,  bei[ig  rather  late,  were  potted  on  in  this 
way  and  flowered  in  large  .S-inch  pots.  The 
plants  were  never  stopped,  and  spread  out  into 
bushes  nearly  3  feet  through,  and  with  attention 
produced  highly  creditable  flowers.  The  variety 
of  W.  H.  Lincoln  called  "  improved,'  unfortu- 
nately re-christened  and  redistributed  as  Wm. 
Slogrove,  is  another  good  free  kind,  though 
scarcely  the  equal  of  the  original,  and,  of  course, 
differing  in  the  shade  of  yellow.  Doubtless 
there  are  dozens  more  only  waiting  to  be  found 
out,  equally  good  and  equally  free  and  prolific, 
i|uite  apart  from  those  recognised  as  "decora- 
tive." The  curious  part  is  that  these  kinds  do 
not  show  a  proportionate  increase  in  size  when 
the  blooms  are  limited  to  three.  This  is  well- 
known  in  some  decorative  kinds,  and,  of  course, 
equally  true  here.  What  I  find  a  good  guide  to 
work  upon  is  the  kinds  that  are  most  stubborn  on 
the  early  crown  buds.  These  not  infretiuently 
perfect  a  fine  lot  of  blooms  when  allowed  a  free 
and  almost  unrestricted  growth.  E.  J. 


STRIKING  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CUTTINGS. 

RcioTixi;  cuttings  for  another  year  will  soon  be  in 
full  swing,  and  the  object  of  this  note  is  to  ques- 
tion the  mode  of  procedure  pretty  generally 
adopted.  I  mean  putting  the  cuttings  singly  into 
small  pots,  and  afterwards  placing  them  in  frames 
within  the  greenhouse.  This  plan  has  been  tho 
cause  of  a  number  of  failures,  especially  among 
amateurs,  inasmuch  iis  the  little  attentions,  such 
as  removing  damp  from  the  glass  regularly,  have 
been  neglected  and  decay  of  the  cuttings  has  re- 
sulted. At  the  best  it  is  a  coddling  practice,  and 
often  the  little  plants  receive  a  check  when  taken 
from  a  closed  box  to  inure  them  to  air.  It  is  also 
a  tedious  plan,  many  sorts  being  about  six  weeks 
in  rooting.  The  soil  by  that  time  is  sour,  which 
causes  still  further  delay  in  the  young  plant 
growing  away  freely.  A  first-rate  mode  is  to 
prepare  a  shallow  bad  of  light  sandy  earth  in  a 
frame,  or,  better  still,  a  heated  pit  where  warmth 
may  be  obtained  if  necessary,  and  dibble  the  cut- 
tings in  about  3  inches  apart.  Failures  are  rare 
with  this  treatment,  and  air  may  be  given  to  pro- 
duce short,  sturdy  growth.  The  trade  growers' 
.system  of  striking  the  cuttings  in  shallow  boxes 
has,  to  my  mind,  the  most  to  recommend  it. 
Boxes  about  18  inches  long,  12  inches  wide,  and 
3  inches  deep  are  used.  These  are  filled  with 
suitable  soil,  the  cuttings  put  in,  and  a  good 
watering  given  to  settle  the  earth.  They  are 
then  placed  in  any  glass  structure  and  frost  kept 
away,  the  houses  in  favourable  weather  being 
only  partially  closed.  No  shading  is  employed, 
the  leaves  therefore  flag  slightly,  but  a  sprinkling 
with  water  prevents  undue  evaporation,  and  after 
callusing,  the  cuttings  begin  to  pick  up,  and 
finally  emit  roots  without  having  made  any 
apparent  top  growth.  The  boxes,  being  so  con- 
venient in  size,  are  then  stood  on  shelves  near 
the  glass,  where  air  and  light  assist  stocky 
development.  After  all,  the  quickest  mode 
appears  to  me  the  best,  and  one  by  this  plan 
may  root  most  kinds  under  the  month  during 
winter.  Sorts  late  in  giving  cuttings  or  slow- 
rooting  ones  may  be  placed  in  a  warm  tempera- 
ture, and  if  removed  before  the  leaves  become 
drawn,  make  satisfactory  progress  afterwards. 
H.  S. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Barkley.  —  Mr. 
Weeks  has  produced  no  variety  of  more  distinc- 
tive character  than  is  this  exceedingly  fine 
reflexed.  I  hesitate  to  class  it  as  .Japanese, 
although  presumably  it  is  such,  because  its  form  is 
so  much  more  like  that  of  the  old  reflexed 
CuUingfordi.  The  petals  are,  if  short,  at  least  very 
broad  and  flat,  and  they  lie  out  regularly  and 
effectively  one  over  the  other.  We  have  had  so 
far  no  .Japanese  showing  this  fine  reflexed  form 
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without  presenting  also  a  good  deal  of  curl  in  the 
petals.  The  form  of  the  flower  is  nearest  fur- 
nished in  good  early  blooms  of  Chenon  de  Ltch^, 
but  that  is  far  from  being  so  good  a  refiexed 
variet}'.  Would  it  not  be  a  gain  if  through  Mrs. 
Barkley  and  doubtless  others  of  similar  form, 
though  diverse  in  colour,  it  might  become  possible 
to  get  back  the  once  favoured  show  section  of 
Chrysanthemums,  such  as  Dr.  Sharpe,  King  of 
Crimsons,  CuUingfordi,  Chevalier  Domage  and 
others,  all  charming  varieties,  but  elbowed  out 
of  existence  in  the  craze  for  huge  flowers  V  Now 
Mrs.  Barkley  gives  size  as  well  as  form,  very 
possibly  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  find  even  now 
amongst  the  myriads  of  Japanese  in  commerce  a 
selection  of  varieties  that  could  be  shown  as 
reflexed  if  a  class  were  established  for  them  any- 
where. Certainly  all  incurved  flowers,  whether 
Japanese  or  not,  should  be  exhibited  in  the 
incurved  classes,  and  with  these  deductions  there 
would  still  be  a  myriad  of  diversely  formed 
flowers  to  make  up  the  ordinary  .Japanese  section. 
—A.  I). 


Flower  Garden. 


ERIANTHUS  RAVENN.E. 

This  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  which  wil 
tell  us  that  a  little  straw  or  leaves  as  protection 
during  the  winter  months  is  desirable,  although 
not  exactly  necessary  if  it  is  planted  in  a  shel- 
tered position.  It  should  be  given  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sun  and  thrives  best  in  a  well- 
manured  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  with  plenty  of 
moisture.  Planted  at  the  margin  uf  the  shrub- 
bery, in  the  hardy  plant  border  or  edging  the 
Lily  ponds,  its  bold  form  is  pleasing,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  autumn  do  the  feathery  plumes, 
carried  on  strong  stalks  and  waving  slightly  in 
the  breeze,  give  life  to  the  .surrounding  land- 
scape. 

Compared  with  other  ornamental  grasses,  it 
is  equalled  only  by  the  Pampas  Grass  (Gyne- 
rium  argenteum),  which,  unfortunately,  is  not 
hardy  in  this  latitude.  Under  good  cultivation, 
Erianthus  Ravenn;u  will  attain  a  height  of 
10  feet  or  more.  It  comes  into  bloom  the  first 
week  in  September,  which  is  an  advantage,  as 
most  of  our  ornamental  grasses  do  not  produce 
their  feathery  blooms  till  late  in  the  season, 
to  be  enjoyed  for  only  a  short  time.  The  illus- 
tration shows  a  clump  of  twelve  plants  put  out 
a  year  ago. — J.\s.  Jensen,  Illinois,  in  Aiiieiinin 
FCorist.       

Begonias  in  the  flower  garden. — Few 
things  have  made  greater  strides  of  late  years 
than  Begonias,  and  they  certainly  aid  greatly  in 
keeping  the  flower  garden  bright  for  several 
months  in  the  year.  Moreover,  the  blooms  are  not 
easily  damaged  by  wet ;  indeed,  the  plants  seem 
to  flower  more  freely  and  do  better  altogether  in 
a  dripping  season.  Begonias  like  a  rich,  moist 
larder  ;  therefore  the  beds  should  be  well  pre- 
pared in  early  spring  by  a  liberal  addition  of  well- 
rotted  manure.  Alter  digging  deeply,  a  little 
artificial  manure  sprinkled  on  the  surface  and 
raked  in  will  assist  the  roots  when  the  plants  are 
first  put  out.  It  is  important  that  the  plants  be 
brought  on  as  gently  and  coolly  as  possible  in 
spring,  so  as  to  secure  a  hardy,  stocky  growth. 
Summer  mulching  is  important  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  moisture  in  the  beds,  and  also  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  being  washed  away  from  the  bulbs 
by  the  frequent  and  copious  soakings  needful  if 
the  season  is  hot  and  dry. — Norwich. 

Himalayan  plants. — A  great  many  of  these 
jiave  been  introduced  to  our  gardens,  but  more 
yet  remain  apparently  which  are  equally  suited 
to  our  climate.  In  Sir  J.  Hooker's  Himalayan 
journals,  abridged  edition,  vol.  ii.,  p.  65,  appears 
the  following;  "A  great  red  Rose,  one  of  the 
most   beautilul    Himalayan  plants,  whose  single 


flowers  are  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  was 
blossoming,  while  golden  Potentillas  and  purple 
Primroses  bordered  the  stream."  The  height  at 
which  these  flowers  grew  is  not  specifically  men- 
tioned, but  from  the  contents  appears  to  be 
between  SOOO  feet  and  9000  feet.  On  p.  "7  the 
flora  on  the  Zeum  River  is  dealt  with.  After 
mentioning  the  masses  of  Rhododendrons,  with 
strains  from  which  the  travels  of  Sir  .J.  Hooker 
have  so  greatly  enriched  our  early  summers,  he 
goes  on  to  say  :  "  Primroses  were  next,  both  in 
beauty  and  abundance,  and  they  were  accom- 
panied by  yellow  Cowslips,  3  feet  high,  purple 


plants,  for  Mr.  Wilson's  "blue"  Primroses  are  ii> 
reality  a  long  way  ofl'  that  colour,  even  when  in, 
their  best  character.  — J .  J.  R. 

Japanese  Lilies. — Up  to  the  present  at  least 
the  supply  of  Lilium  auratum  from  Japan  has  been 
very  limited,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  consider- 
ably higher  prices  are  realised  than  has  been  the 
case  for  some  seasons  past.  A  grand  lot  of  bulbs 
of  L.  longiflorum  from  Japan  was  disposed  of 
early  in  the  season,  since  which  in  the  London 
sale-rooms  the  difi'erent  Lilies  from  that  region 
have  not  been  up  to  the  standard  of  previous' 
years.  The  beautiful  Lilium  rubellum,  announced? 
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Polyanthuses, and  pink,  large- flowereddwarf  kinds 
nestling  in  the  rooks,  and  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
blue  miniature  species,  whose  blossoms  sparkled 
like  sapphires  on  the  turf."  Then  (Jentians, 
Aconites  and  Fritillaries  are  mentioned,  with  a 
very  handsome  giant  P.hubarb.  Possibly  the  tall 
"Cowslip"  may  be  what  we  now  grow  as 
P.  sikkimensis,  but  the  other  Primulace.'e  are 
apparently  not  in  cultivation.  Certainly  the 
"  blue  miniature  "  species  is  not.  Possibly  the 
Himalayas  may  yet  give  us  a  real  blue  in  thgse 


for  distribution  by  thousands,  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  good  traveller — at  least  this  year — while  1 
have  not  seen  the  grand  bulbs  among  the  con- 
signments of  the  difi'erent  varieties  of  L.  specie- 
sum  that  one  is  accustomed  to  meet  with.  True,, 
we  generally  get  some  splendid  Lilies  after 
Christmas,  and  perhaps  this  season  the  late  ones 
will  be  better  than  those  sent  earlier.  Where 
planting  has  to  be  done  late  in  the  season,  these 
new-year  importations  from  Japan  have  much  to 
recommend  them,  for  even  as  late  as  March  the 
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bulbs  aro  (juito  firm  and  in  every  way  in  good 
condition,  so  that  if  planted  or  jjotted  then  they 
can  be  depended  upon  to  flower  well.  At  the 
same  time,  home-grown  bulbs  will  be  by  tlie 
period  named  in  full  growth. — H.  P. 

Single  Violets. — I  am  afraid  that  not  only 
Violets  of  the  Marie  Louise  and  Neapolitan 
section,  but  also  the  single  varieties  will  have 
suffered  very  much  through  the  drought  of  the 
past  summer,  es[)ecially  where  grown  in  large 
quantities  and  receiving  only  rough-andreaily 
attention.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  produce  from  open  fields  is  very  poor  next 
spring.  The  new  California  resists  red  spider 
better  than  most  varieties  on  account  of  its  more 
vigorous  foliage,  but  no  single  any  more  than 
double  variety  will  escape  its  ravages  in  hot,  dry 
seasons  unless  planted  where  water  can  be  given 
and  the  foliage  hosed.  The  worst  of  spider- 
infested  plants  is  that  in  addition  to  a  poor  crop 
of  flowers  the  runners  for  next  year's  planting 
get  infested,  and  so  a  bad  start  is  made.  I  have 
found  single  Violets  do  be-st  for  an  early  crop  of 
bloom  in  cool  brick  pits.  The  plants  should  stand 
sutficiently  far  apart  to  allow  of  the  runners  being 
pegged  into  the  soil  to  root  some  few  weeks  before 
being  planted  out. — N. 


THE  ADORNMENT  OF  FOUNTAINS, 
STREAMS  AND  POOLS. 

The  land.scape  style,  drawing  its  inspiration 
from  beautiful  natural  scenes,  has  in  the  water 
an  indispensable  ornament  to  its  artificial  crea- 
tions which  present  in  harmony  of  the  happiest 
kind  for  the  mind  and  the  eye  natural  pictures 
the  most  diversified.  To  combine,  in  fact,  the 
aspect  of  a  wood,  a  wooded  hillside,  a  grassy 
valley,  natural  rocks,  flower  parterres,  and  not 
to  associate  with  these  the  stream  meandering 
among  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  the  pool 
slumbering  in  the  plain,  the  murmuring  stream 
and  the  noisy  waterfall  would  be  to  make  an 
incomplete  picture  to  which  life  would  be  want- 
ing. 

The  presence  of  water  gives  life  to  the  land- 
scape in  whatever  form,  from  its  first  appear- 
ance as  a  rill  murmuring  amongst  the  scattered 
rocks  or  gushing  forth  a  foaming  cascade,  to 
become  further  on  the  capricious  stream  of  a 
thousand  meanderings,  creating  everywhere  in 
its  passage  miniature  gulfs  and  tiny  promon- 
tories, until  the  point  where  the  nature  of  the 
place  aiding  it  forms  the  tranquil  sheet  wherein 
it  reposes.  So  it  is  with  pleasure  one  loves  to 
contemplate  from  the  source  to  the  pool  the 
charming  water  landscapes  which  adorn  the 
garden.  The  genius  of  the  landscape  gardener 
has  been  able  to  create  out  of  a  little  water  the 
most  diversified  scenes  which  these  are  capable 
of  giving,  and  that  sometimes  in  a  prescribed 
space.  Rocks,  grottos,  cascades,  streams, 
fountains,  fords,  rustic  bridges  are  to  be  found 
in  all  beautiful  gardens  at  the  present  day,  of 
which  they  are  the  most  charming  adornments. 

But  such  water  scenes  would  be  incomplete 
if  they  did  not  possess  vegetation  peculiarly 
their  own  to  adorn  them  in  a  thousand  ways, 
with  plants  dirtering  much  between  themselves 
in  their  form  and  mode  of  life.  More  than  any 
other  part  Nature  seems  to  have  taken  pleasure 
in  embellishing  water-places  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  ;  from  plants  almost  alpine,  which  grow 
on  rocks  where  the  stream  takes  its  rise  up  to 
the  pool,  a  whole  world  of  plants  disputes  for  a 
place  in  the  liquid  element.  The  banks  are 
covered  with  Iri.ses,  Rushes,  Menyanthes, 
dwarf  Willows,  Myosotis,  Alisraa,  Lysimachia, 
itc,  and  among  these  Typha,  Sparganium, 
Acorus,  Ranunculus,  and  Butomus  push  more 
into  the  water  to  form  veritable  tangles  there  ; 
whilst  \Vator  Lilies,  white  and  yellow,  display 
tranquilly  their  rounded  leaves  over  the  surface 


of  the  water  and  their  cups  of  alabaster  or 
gold.  Hut  if  this  e.Kuberant  vegetiition  of 
water  scones  is  apt  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
the  poet  or  the  painter  seeking  Nature  in  wild 
spots,  it  needs,  however,  a  controlling  hand 
when  contributing  to  the  adornment  of  places 
artificially  created,  it  in  cit'ect  is  a  (piestion  of 
how  to  adorn  in  the  most  natural  way  po.ssible 
and  with  the  utmost  taste  water  scones  from 
which  it  is  fitting  that  nothing  bo  withdrawn  of 
their  peculiar  decorative  element— that  is  to 
say,  of  the  part  which  they  play  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  garden  as  a  whole.  Landscape 
architecture  has  sought  to  preserve  for  the 
fountain,  the  stream,  the  pool  their  most 
natural  forms  ;  therefore  is  it  ex[)edient  not  to 
destroy  the  harmony  of  these  forms  by  an 
exaggerated  or  inartistic  use  of  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion. It  is  important  also  not  to  hide  the  beauty 
of  a  point  of  view  in  the  landscape  by  using 
plants  of  too  great  height.  To  vary  as  much  as 
possible,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
site  it  is  intended  to  adorn,  the  plant  life  of 
the  water  and  its  edges  and  to  arrange  it  artis- 
tically, such  is  the  rule  to  be  followed  in  this 
sort  of  decoration.  And  may  I  be  permitted 
to  say  here  that  the  vegetation  of  water  places 
is  not  always  as  complete  and  varied  as  it 
ought  to  be  and  might  be,  for  very  often  a 
pool  or  a  fountain  otters  no  more  to  the  view 
than  a  sheet  or  a  riband  of  silver  set  in  the 
emerald  of  the  sward  instead  of  having  its 
surface  and  its  margin  flecked  and  edged  with 
flowers. 

The  marginal  embellishment  of  streams  ought 
to  be  subordinate  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  Dwarf  plants,  mostly  water  plants,  and 
some  less  spreading  surface  things  have  their 
places  marked  out  in  the  adornment  of  little 
streams,  of  tiny  watercourses,  and  their  mar- 
gins. Their  places  are  found  indicated  in  the 
little  inlets  and  capes  close  to  the  fords  and 
rustic  bridges  at  the  approaches  to  waterfalls. 
Other  parts  similar  but  more  important  may  be 
a  home  for  plants  of  larger  size  to  which  more 
room  can  be  allowed  for  growth,  and  some 
floating  but  not  very  spreading  species  have 
here  a  place  in  the  middle  of  the  water,  pro- 
vided they  be  not  too  often  repeated  in  the 
landscape.  The  adjacent  parts  of  grottos, 
springs,  and  waterfalls  should  be  little  cumbered 
with  water  plants.  If  there  should  be  high 
rocks,  alpine  flowers  should  adorn  these  in  con- 
cert with  some  shrubby  element  of  the  moun- 
tains. Further  on,  among  rocks  half  emerging 
from  or  level  with  the  water,  the  vegetation  sees 
a  change  again  ;  plants  of  the  marshes  and  of 
the  bog  are  here  in  place  together  with  a  whole 
series  of  water  kinds. 

The  scheme  should  be  restricted  to  a  few 
subjects  in  places  that  are  only  partly  water  ; 
it  may  multiply,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion 
as  the  water  occupies  a  larger  space  and  afibrds 
more  room  for  the  particular  plant-life  of  those 
places.  Water  copied  from  Nature — that  is  to 
say,  water  in  all  its  forms,  whether  they  be 
called  reservoirs,  ponds,  pools,  fish  ponds, 
lakelets,  A'c. — attbrds  to  acjuatic  flora  space  for 
that  development  which  is  necessary  to  the 
beauty  of  the  most  spreading  and  most  vigorous 
kinds.  Properly  combined  in  more  restricted 
spaces,  the  plant-life  may  be  very  varied  with- 
out profusion,  and  may  include  examjiles  of 
every  sort  of  amphibious  species.  In  water  of 
greater  extent,  freedom  of  jilace  is  given  to  the 
most  diversified  plants. 

On  the  right  choice  of  species  depend  all  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  water  gardening,  as 
knowledge  of  their  native  habitats  and  their 
preferences  is  necessary  to  ensure  their  good 
growth.     The  adornment  of  any  plbcc  of  wattr 


may  be  carried  out  on  the  margins  by  means  of 
water  or  floating  plants,  and  on  the  water  itself 
by  means  of  certain  surface,  or  really  floating, 
species  which  reach  their  full  development  on 
the  surface. 

The  indigenous  flora  of  the  waterside,  with 
the  additi(ju  of  some  exotics  known  to  us,  pos- 
sesses elements  the  most  diversified  in  forui  in 
plant  and  flower,  imparting  to  the  banks  of 
streams  and  sheets  of  water  a  vegetation  as 
varied  as  numerous. 

But,  apart  from  this  special  embellishment  of 
water  places  and  their  margins,  there  is  another 
form  of  adornment  which  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, which,  though  no  part  of  the  present 
subject,  ought,  nevertheless,  to  interest  us, 
since  it  contributes  to  embellish  the  view  of 
water  by  planting  close  to  the  waterside  plants 
of  generally  picturesque  aspect  delighting  in 
cool  places.  Trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants 
are  used  for  this  purpose.  Their  use  should 
be  governed  with  discretion,  and  their  presence 
ought  not  to  destroy  the  general  harmony  of 
the  site.  It  is  the  work  of  the  landscape  gar- 
dener to  place  on  the  water's  edge  here  the 
Weeping  Willow,  the  drooping  Ash  ;  there  the 
Tamarix  and  Cotoneasters,  whose  branches  in- 
cline gracefully  over  the  banks  ;  Bamboos, 
Gunnera,  Rhubarb,  and  Fern  displaying  their 
luxuriant  vegetation  on  the  bright  green  sward. 
Numerous  are  the  plants  which  are  fitted  to  be 
used  in  such  positions,  and  by  making  a  right 
choice  of  species,  according  to  the  object  and 
importance  of  the  site,  a  second  waterside  gar- 
den may  be  created  with  the  happiest  results. 
Like  all  other  schemes  of  decoration,  that  of 
water  places  in  our  gardens  demands  good  taste 
in  conception  if  it  is  to  appear  to  the  eye  a 
happy  imitation  of  natural  scenes. — JuxES 
Rudolph,  in  Revue  Horticole. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

December  13. 
Tnis,  the  last  meeting  of  the  year,  l)ut  not  the  last 
by  one  as  it  pertains  to  the  society's  arrangements, 
wag  not  a  large  one,  but  it  was,  all  the  same, 
full  of  interest.  Orchids  on  this  occasion  pre- 
dominated in  a  marked  degree,  several  excellent 
groups  being  staged,  notably  that  from  the  Bur- 
ford  collection,  which  was  very  rich  in  Calanthe 
hybrids,  and  another  in  which  Cypripadiums  and 
other  good  things  were  finely  represented  from 
Cambridge  Lodge.  Trade  groups  came  from 
Chelsea  and  Enfield.  Before  the  floral  committee 
nothing  was  of  greater  interest  than  the  charming 
winter-flowering  Begonias,  notably  Winter  Cheer, 
which  is  an  invaluable  plant  and  right'y  named  ; 
also  Oloire  de  Lorraine,  of  which  the  plants  were 
even  better  than  usual.  A  few  late  Chrysanthe- 
mums, very  fresh,  were  staged,  also  a  splendid 
assortment  of  winter-flowering  Geraniums  from 
Swanley,  which  even  surpassed  those  usually  sent 
from  that  source.  The  fruit  committee  had  but 
little  to  do,  which  was  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch 
as  fruits  for  the  approaching  Christmas  season 
might  have  been  made  a  special  feature.  The 
day  being  a  dark  and  gloomy  one,  it  was  not 
possible  to  see  the  exhibits  from  the  colour  point 
of  view  to  the  best  advantage.  The  Drill  Hall 
sadly  needs  redecoration  throughout  and  in  rather 
lighter  colours  than  those  now  prevailing. 

Orcliid   Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to — 
Cvi-Kii-EiiirM  iNsioNE  (Harefield  Hall  variety). 
— This  is  a  very  large  form,  the  dor,sal  sepal  over 
2  inches  across,  the  basal  half  green,  thickly 
spotted  with  dark  brown,  the  upper  portion  white 
with  some  largo  purple  blotches  at  the  base,  the 
lower  sepal  green,  thickly  spotted  with  brown. 
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The  lip  is  also  large,  yellowish  green,  suffused 
with  brown.  The  iinely-grown  plant  carried 
seven  flowers.  It  came  from  Mr.  E.  Ashworth, 
Harefield  Hall,  Cheshire. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

L.ioLiA  DiGBYANo  ■  PURPURATA,  a  hybrid  de- 
rived from  the  species  indicated  in  the  name. 
The  petals  are  pale  rose,  splashed  with  purple  on 
the  edges,  the  sepals  also  pale  rose.  The  lip, 
entirely  without  the  usual  fringe  seen  in  this  sec- 
tion of  hybrids,  is  rich  crimson  purple,  with  the 
front  pale  rose.  The  side  lobes  are  yellow,  lined 
with  purple  at  the  base.  From  Messrs.  J.  ^'eitch 
and  Sons. 

Calanthe  revertans. — This  is,  perhaps,  the 
datkest  Calanthe  that  has  been  seen.  The  flowers 
are  as  large  as  those  of  an  ordinary  C.  Veitchi, 
the  colour  being  an  intense  rose  purple.  The 
plant  carried  a  raceme  of  twenty-four  flowers  and 
buds.  From  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent  a  small  but 
choice  group.  In  the  back  row  was  a  grand  plant 
of  Cymbidium  Tracyanum.  Oncidium  pectorale 
(finely  flowered),  Cypripedium  Leeanum,  a  grand 
plant  of  C.  insigne  Chantini  with  seven  flowers, 
several  finely-flowered  plants  of  C.  Arthurianum 
and  its  spotted  variety  C.  A.  pulchellum,  C. 
Niobe  and  C.  Niobe  superbum  were  also  well 
represented.  Several  forms  of  C.  Euryades,  Den- 
drobium  atro-violaceum,  and  lonopsis  paniculata 
were  also  included.  Among  the  Cattleyas  were 
good  forms  of  Lajlio-Cattleya  Decia,  L.-C.  Euno- 
mia,  and  La^lia  Novelty.  L.-C.  Semiramis  has 
the  intermediate  characters  of  the  two  parents, 
while  in  L.-C.  Frederick  Boyle  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  deep  rose  ;  the  lip  rich  velvety  crimson- 
yellow,  lined  with  maroon  in  the  throat.  L.-C. 
Andreana  ;  La4ia  Omen,  flowers  rose,  veined  and  j 
suffused  with  a  darker  shade  of  colour  ;  and  Cat- 
tleya  Ariel,  which  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  C.  Bowringiana,  were  also  shown.  A  silver 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  H.  Low 
and  Co.  sent  a  nice  group,  prominent  among 
which  were  a  dark  form  of  Cymbidium  Tracy- 
anum, finely-flowered  and  good  varieties  of  On- 
cidium tigrinum,  a  grand  plant  with  three  flowers 
of  L:eIio-CattIeya  Aurora,  L.C.  Appolonia,  a  good 
form  of  Cattleya  aurea,  a  lovely  dark  form  of 
Loslia  Goldieana,  Calanthe  Veitchi  alba,  and  a 
finely-flowered  plant  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora. 
The  Cypripediums  included  most  of  the  hybrids 
and  species  flowering  at  this  season.  A  silvtr 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
and  Co.  sent  a  small  group,  consisting  of  finely- 
flowered  Oncidiums,  grand  forms  of  Cypripedium 
Leeanum,  and  numerous  hybrids  of  the  Cypri- 
pedium family. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence  was  awarded  a  silver  Flora 
medal  for  a  group  of  most  interesting  Calanthes 
and  Cypripediums.  The  most  remarkable  among 
the  Calanthes  was  a  batch  of  exceptionally  dark 
forms  of  C.  Veitchi,  which  were  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  rosy  pink  flowers  of  C.  Victoria 
Regina,  next  to  which  was  arranged  a  batch  of 
the  pure  white  C.  Veitchi  lactea,  which  showed 
up  the  rich  colour  of  C.  burfordensis.  C.  Bella, 
with  its  dark  rose-tinted  flowers  and  rich  purple 
disc  on  the  lip  ;  C.  versicolor,  pure  white,  with  a 
bright  rose  disc  ;  and  C.  amabilis,  a  distinct  form, 
rose,  with  a  white  disc,  were  also  worthy  of  note. 
Among  the  Cypripediums  were  beautiful  forms  of 
C.  Leeanum,  the  variety  C.  L.  giganteum  being 
exceptionally  fine.  Odontoglossum  Coradinei  with 
ten  flowers  and  buds,  and  0.  triumphano  crispum, 
which  resembled  a  yellow-ground  form  of  0. 
Wilckeanum,  were  also  shown.  Mr.  R.  J. 
Measures  was  also  awarded  a  silver  Flora  medal 
for  a  large  group  consisting  of  numerous  Cypripe- 
diums of  the  better  forms  of  C.  insigne,  which 
included  C.  i.  Saodene  with  two  flowers,  C.  i. 
Ernesti  with  three  flowers,  C.  Wottoni  (C.  callo- 
sum  X  C.  bellatulum),  a  seedling  (C.  callosum 
X  C.  leucochilum)  resembling  C.  Wottoni,  the 
seed  of  which  was  sown  in  Januaiy,  18i)G  ;  C. 
Allanianum  superbum,  and  nUmerbua  forms  of  C. 
Leeanum.     Vanda  Amesiana  was  also  included. 


The  most  prominent  among  the  Masdevallias  were 
M.  ignea,  M.  calax,  M.  pachyura,  and  several 
plants  of  M.  tovarensis.  Pleurothallis  punctulata, 
with  its  green  and  purple  flowers,  and  P.  conan- 
thera  were  also  represented.  Among  the  On- 
cidiums were  some  finely-flowered  plants  of  On- 
cidium cheirophorum.  Dendrobium  endocharis, 
Cattleya  labiata,  C.  Miss  Williams,  L.  C.  ele- 
gans  Schilleriana,  Cymbidium  Winnianum,  and 
finely-flowered  plants  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora 
were  also  included.  Captain  Holford,  Weston- 
birt,  Tetbury,  was  awarded  a  silver  Bank- 
sian medal  for  a  collection  of  cut  Orchids, 
consisting  of  fine  flowers,  grand  in  form 
and  substance,  of  Cypripedium  Leeanum,  C. 
Oharlesworthi,  and  good  varieties  of  C.  Niobe. 
Among  the  forms  of  C.  insigne  was  the  yellow  C. 
i.  Dorothy.  L^tlia  anceps  and  Cymbidium  Tracy- 
anum were  also  well  represented.  Mr.  G.  Robert- 
son sent  Cymbidium  Winnianum,  and  Mr.  de  B. 
Crawshay  showed  a  finely-spotted  Odontoglossum 
Ruckerianum.  Mr.  H.  A.  Burbury  sent  L;elia 
anceps  Burburyana,  a  large  form  with  an  excep- 
tionally dark  lip,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Walker,  Winch- 
more  Hill,  exhibited  Lycaste  cruenta  and  a  fine 
plant  of  Dendrobium  aureum,  for  which  a  cultural 
commendation  was  awarded.  Mr.  G.  W.  Law- 
Schofield  sent  a  dark  form  of  Cypripedium 
Norma.  Mr.  H.  Little  showed  a  fine  group  of 
Cypripediums  in  variety,  the  most  prominent 
being  C  Lachmee  (C.  Veitchi  x  C.  ciliolare),  one 
of  the  best  hybrids  of  this  section,  petals  spotted 
with  purple,  ^'anda  citrulea,  Cattleya  Percival- 
liana,  L;t'lia  anceps,  and  Dendrobium  Phalajnopsis 
were  also  well  represented.  A  bronze  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded.  Sir  W.  Marriott,  Down 
House,  Blandford,  sent  a  seedling  L^lio-Cattleya, 
the  result  of  crossing  L.-C.  elegans  and  C.  gigas, 
which  resembles  L.  C.  Henry  Greenwood  to  a 
great  extent.  He  also  sent  a  new  Cattleya,  a  cross 
between  C.  Mendelli  and  C.  gigas,  which  the 
committee  desired  to  see  again. 

Floral  Committee. 
A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to — 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  compacta. — A  distinct 
and  valuable  addition.  In  this  the  habit  is  less 
trailing  than  in  the  others ;  the  outer  branches, 
which  are  longest,  droop  a  foot  or  15  inches, 
and  gradually  diminish  in  length  till  those  of  the 
centre  are  not  more  than  6  inches  long.  Each 
frond  gracefully  droops  over  the  former  one  in  the 
most  pleasing  manner,  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  rising  fronds  in  the  centre,  renders  it  a  most 
attractive  plant.  In  the  shade  of  green  the  whole 
plant  is  much  darker  than  the  type.  This  variety 
is  said  to  have  occurred  in  a  batch  of  seedlings. 
From  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton. 

The  winter-flowering  zonal  Pelargoniums  that 
were  staged  by  the  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  were  in  marked  contrast  to  the  usual 
gloomy  surroundings  of  the  Drill  Hall.  On  such 
a  day,  with  fog  hanging  heavily  overhead,  these 
brilliant  winter  flowers  appeal  to  one  by  their 
brilliancy  alone.  The  group  contained  some  fifty 
bunches  or  thereabouts,  and  in  almost  as  many 
varieties,  few  duplicates  being  apparent.  The 
following  are  the  most  conspicuous  :  Niagara  and 
Snowdrop,  very  pure  white,  both  of  good  form  ; 
Mrs.  Ewing,  white  and  pink ;  Mark  Twain, 
rose-salmon ;  The  Sirdar,  a  novelty  with  fine 
blossoms  of  crimson -scarlet  ;  and  Mrs.  Simpson, 
white,  with  a  centre  of  salmon  fairly  well  de- 
fined. W.  E.  Cordon  and  Soldier's  Tunic  are  in 
every  way  first-rate  scarlet  shades,  that,  con- 
sidering the  form  of  the  flower  in  conjunction 
with  the  colour,  will  take  some  beating.  Then 
in  the  salmon  shades  where  this  is  mingled  with 
white,  Ian  Maclaren  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
are  very  fine,  the  latter  being  of  the  largest  size 
also.  The  Khalifa  is  a  salmon-self,  Mr.  P.  Roath 
is  salmon  and  deep  salmon,  and  C'rabbe  is  a 
salmon-scarlet  surpassing  all  else  in  brilliancy  of 
tone  and  fine  form.  Of  quite  a  different  pattern 
is  Rudyard  Kipling,  a  sort  of  carmine  magenta 
shade  that  is  more  distinct  than  beautiful.  The 
whole  bank  was  interspersed  with  small  Ferns, 
and  formed  a  very  brilliant  display  at  this  season. 


At  one  end  some  vases  were  filled  with  Chrysan- 
themum Miss  Harvey,  a  decorative  kind  of 
rather  small  size,  having  the  petals  twice  or 
thrice  forked.  It  is  a  pretty  kind,  and  for 
small  vases  or  the  like  would  be  useful.  A 
silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Mr. 
Wells,  Redhill,  brought  a  fine  lot  of  his 
favourite  flowers,  probably  the  last  display  for 
the  season.  A  few  of  these  deserve  a  passing  note 
for  their  good  form  so  late  in  the  3 ear;  Sunset, 
a  pleasing  amber -gold,  quite  fresh  -  looking  ; 
Snowflake,  very  pure ;  Redhill  Beauty,  soft  yel- 
low, perhaps  a  trifle  too  pile  under  artificial 
light ;  Mrs.  W.  Butters,  a  pretty  decorative  with 
forked  petals ;  Nellie  Pockett  ;  Mrs.  C.  Brown, 
white,  and  good  for  the  season ;  and  Mme. 
Philippe  Rivoire,  white,  and  rather  reflexed  in 
character.  A  fairly  good  yellow  bronze  is  Lucy 
A.  Thompson,  and  a  good  incurved  Japanese 
among  yellows  is  Georgina  Pitcher.  Of  a  similar 
shade  is  Mens.  Veillard,  but  of  a  more  reflexed 
type.  Mme.  H.  de  la  Rocheteire  is  a  greenish 
white  bloom,  but  the  habit  is  rather  weak  and 
thin,  otherwise  the  flower  is  the  best  of  its  class 
we  have  yet  noted  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  had  another  of  his  fine 
exhibits  of  the  well  -  known  winter  -  flowering 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  the  plants  filling  the 
entire  side  of  a  table  through  the  centre  of  the 
building.  Many  of  the  examples  were  in  reality 
bush-trained  specimens,  into  which  considerable 
labour  had  been  put.  From  a  cultural  point  of 
view  the  plants  were  excellent.  The  largest 
plants  were  close  on  20  inches  through  and  about 
the  same  in  height.  Thinly  disposed  through- 
out, and  with  a  variety  of  Ferns  interspersed  and 
forming  a  groundwork,  the  plants  appeared  at 
their  full  worth.  Examples  of  Adiantum  Far- 
leyense  drooped  gracefully  from  raised  pedestals, 
the  several  forms  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri  occupy- 
ing similar  though  perhaps  loftier  positions.  Of 
this  plant,  the  type  included,  there  were  three 
forms,  all  very  distinct,  viz.,  the  type,  with  its 
long  trails  freely  branched  as  it  were  ;  A.  S.  den- 
sissimus,  the  trailing  shoots  of  which  depend  to 
about  half  the  length  of  those  of  the  first  and  of 
a  heavier,  densely-set  habit;  and  the  most  recent 
addition,  already  described  (silver-gilt  Banksian 
medal).  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Chelsea,  had  fine  batches  of  their  new  winter 
Begonias,  B.  Ensign,  B.  Myra  and  B.  Winter 
Cheer,  the  two  first  paling  considerably  beside 
Winter  Cheer.  This  is  indeed  all  its  name 
implies,  a  really  bright  and  cheerful  flowering 
plant  for  the  winter  season.  The  flowers,  too,  are 
abundant  as  well  as  large,  the  slightly  drooping 
character  of  the  blossoms  adding  that  touch  of 
gracefulness  that  in  many  plants  is  wanting.  A 
specimen  of  the  hybrid  Rhododendron  Ex([uisite 
was  also  staged.  This  kind  produces  a  handsome 
truss  of  rather  deep  canary-coloured  flowers,  the 
latter  large  and  very  showy  (silver  Flora  medal). 
From  St.  Albans  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  sent 
handsome  specimens  of  Acalypha  hispida  (San- 
deriana),  some  of  which  were  3  feet  to  4  feet  high, 
with  a  score  of  the  richly-coloured  inflorescences, 
all  beautifully  coloured  from  base  to  tip.  It  is  a 
striking  characteristic  of  this  wonderful  plant 
that  these  brilliant  appendages  put  on  their 
colour  as  they  emerge  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  even  those  of  an  inch  long  at 
once  assuming  the  fine  colour  they  so  long 
retain.  This  is  a  curious  as  well  as  interest- 
ing fact.  A  dozen  fine  plants  of  this  were 
staged  on  this  occasion.  Other  things  included 
Acalypha  Oodseffiana,  Drac:vna  Godsetfiana,  the 
dark  green  leaves  freely  spotted  with  white,  and 
D.  Sanderiana,  of  which  some  very  beautiful  and 
efl'ectiva  plants  were  sent.  A  couple  of  new  Palms 
also  in  this  group  were  Linos padix  Petrick'ana  and 
Licuala  .Jeanenceyi,  the  latter  a  dwarf  and  sturdy 
species,  the  spreading  fronds  composed  of  ten 
openly  disposed  and  abruptly  blunt  divisions 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  C.  A.  Pearson, 
Frensham  Place,  Farnham  (gardener,  Mr. 
Prewitt),  had  a  small  group  of  mixed  plants, 
such  things  as  Erjcas,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine, Dracaana  Sanderiana,  a  few  Palms,  some 
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small  bits  of  Cypripediums,  Ferns,  &c.  A  white 
Japanese  incurved  Chrysanthemum  named  Christ- 
mas Favourite  ciune  from  Mr.  Godfrey,  Exmoutli, 
the  variety  being  very  pure  and  having  the  large, 
broad  petal  of  Kentish  White.  The  flowers  are 
neither  large  nor  very  full  to  the  centre.  From 
the  same  source  came  Quean  of  Pinks,  a  spreading 
flower,  with  narrow  florets  of  a  magenta-lilac 
shade.  A  few  plants  of  Primula  sinensis  vars. 
calling  for  no  special  comment  came  from  Mr. 
H  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop,  while  to  Mr.  A.  Kings- 
mill  goes  the  credit  of  being  the  exhibitor  of  the 
most  minute  yet  complete  flower  on  this  occa- 
sion, viz.,  a  scapo  bearing  a  solitary  blossom  of 
the  inconspicuous  green  Datf'odil,  Narcissus  viridi- 
florus.  The  scape  is  about  G  inches  long,  the  seg- 
ments of  the  perianth,  perhaps,  three-ijuarters  of 
an  inch  long,  and  the  exceedingly  small  corona 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  across. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Only  some  half-dozen  exhibits  were  staged,  and 
these  of  no  great  merit.  From  Mr.  W.  Shingler, 
The  Gardens,  Melton  Constable,  Norfolk,  came  a 
nice  bunch  of  Grapes.  This  was  described  as  a 
seedling,  the  result  of  crossing  Lady  Hastings 
with  Gros  Colman,  but  the  committee  did  not 
see  any  difference  bstw'een  this  and  the  Gros 
Colman.  A  seedling  Apple  named  Paroquet  came 
from  Mr.  Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens,  Newbury. 
It  was  a  very  nice-looking  fruit,  highly  coloured, 
but  not  in  the  best  condition,  being  over-ripe. 
Saedling  Apples  also  came  from  Mr.  J.  Butcher, 
The  Nurseries,  South  Norwood.  A  very  good 
dish  of  Hoary  Morning  came  from  Mr.  A. 
Daan,  Kingston.  A  nice  basket  ot  Oxalis  cre- 
nata,  an  Artichoke  like  vegetable  with  pink- 
coloured  tubers,  came  from  Mr.  Herrin,  The 
Gardens,  Dropmore.  This  will  ba  a  superior 
vegetable  to  Stachys  tuberifera,  being  larger  and 
better  shaped,  and  Mr.  Herrin  will  do  well  to 
show  it  in  a  growing  state.  Mias  Breton, 
Forest  Oak,  Sandhurst,  sent  four  roots  of  Car- 
doons,  but  very  small. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Iris  Histrio  and  Iris  alata  are  already  in 

bloom  here  under  glass  but  without  heat,  also  Litho- 
Bpermum  rosmarimfolium  and  Oxilis  lobita.  —  H. 
Selfe-Lkci.nakd,  OiiUdford. 

Hessia   spiralis. — This  is  probably  one  of  the 

smallt'st  of  floweriog  plants,  and  one  equally  small  in 
growth.  The  dainty  white  and  pink  blossoms,  some 
ha'f  dozen  in  a  scape,  are  as  minute  as  they  are  in- 
teresting. 

Sanecio  Qalpini,  with  striking  heads  of  in- 
tense orange,  would  create  a  most  effective  blaze  of 
colour  were  the  plants  more  genei-ally  free-tlowering. 
As  it  is,  however,  tlie  solitary  flower-beads  reader  the 
plant  quite  conspicuous,  and  with  its  blue-grey  leaves 
the  attractiveness  is  enhanced. 

Hhododendron  £xqaisite. — This  ii  probably 
one  of  the  tinest  of  the  recent  hybrid  forms  belonging 
to  the  javanico  group,  the  large  handsomf^  blossoms 
being  bell-shaped  and  widely  reflexed.  The  t:u  s  is 
also  large.  In  colour  the  flowers  vary  from  r.ither 
deep  canary  to  almost  chrome-orange,  the  exact  shade 
being  by  no  means  common  among  winter-flowering 
plant,'?. 

Chrysanthemum  Christmas  ■Pavojrite  — 
A  white  kind  bearing  this  name  was  among  the 
exhibits  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last.  Uf  the 
hib'.t  of  the  plant  or  its  freedom  to  bloom  we  kno.v 
nothing,  but  of  the  flower  alone  it  may  be  noted  it  was 
very  pure,  the  petal  firm  in  texture  and  broad,  incurv. 
ing  to  tlia  centre.  It  is  of  a  type  intermediate 
between  the  oil  Lady  La'vrence  and  KcTtish  White. 

Plumb  'go  rosea.— .\s  a  pot  p'ant  in  the  warm 
greenliouae  at  this  season  this  is  always  attractive.  In 
these  days,  however,  when  the  demand  for  vahiab'e 
flowers  for  cutting  is  daily  on  the  increase,  plants  of 
this  type,  the  flowers  of  which  possess  little  value  when 
cut  by  reason  of  their  so  quickly  falling  off.  can  1)p 
afforded  but  little  space.  OtherwiEe  the  dainty 
sprays  and  the  richly-coloured  flowers  should  be  in 
demand. 

Narcissus  viridiflorua.— In  spite  of  its  incon- 
spicil^s   character,  a  good  deal  of  interest  centred 


around  the  solitary  example  of  this  singular  species 
brought  on  Tuesday  list  by  llr.  Kingsmill  tj  the 
Drill  Hall.  Only  a  singlo-floworod  scapo  w.ag  exhi- 
bited, the  predominant  colour  green,  and,  ot  cour=e, 
not  at  all  showy  or  attractive  to  the  naked  eye. 
I  Itherwiso,  however,  there  is  much  to  admirj  in  thi-* 
curious  flower. 

Ixora  incarnata. — This  somewhat  rare  species 
was  noted  recently  at  Kew,  where  a  small  example 
was  flowering.  In  its  general  character  t  lo  species 
in  ciucstion  is  very  distinct  from  most  kinds;  indeed, 
when  not  in  flower,  a  casual  observer  may  take  it  lur 
one  of  the  Javan  Rhododendrons  were  it  not  for  the 
temperature  in  which  the  plant  is  found.  The 
flowers  individually  possess  the  curious  habit  of  com- 
pletely reflexing  the  divisions  of  the  corolla,  thus 
givii  <„'  the  pl.int  a  rather  singular  appearance. 

Nam.e  wanted.— In  reply  to  "  G.  S.  S,"  it  is 
probable  that  the  plant  of  which  be  has  a  sketch 
from  Ningpo  is  Pinellia  tuberifera,  a  pretty  littlo 
Aroid  found  widely  distributed  in  N.  China  and 
Japan.  It  is  figured  in  vol.  xix.  of  Somokou 
Zousett's  "  Flora  of  Japan,  '  and  I  enclose  a  trac- 
ing of  Somokou's  figure.  The  slender  leaf  and 
flower-stems  spring  from  a  tuberous  root-stock, 
and  the  leafstalks  produce  small  tubers  in  the 
way  "  G.  S.  S."  describes.  Various  species  of 
Amorphophallus,  Tacca  and  other  Aroids  produce 
tubers  on  their  leafstalks.— F.  W.  Buriudce. 

Two  fine  Violets. — Messrs.  Isaac  House  and 
Son,  Coombe  Nurseries,  Westbury  -  on  -  Trym, 
Bristol,  send  us  some  fine  blooms  of  two  Violets. 
In  the  variety  Princess  of  Wales  the  flower-stalks 
are  from  6  inches  to  8  inches  long  and  almost 
erect,  the  blooms  as  large  as  those  of  a  minia- 
ture Tufted  Pansy.  In  Italia  the  blooms  are  not 
quite  so  large,  the  leaves,  too,  being  smaller.  We 
understand  that  as  grown  by  Messrs.  House  and 
Son,  Italia  is  far  more  free-flowering  than  Princess 
of  Wales.  Both  are  well  worth  adding  to  a 
collection  including  also  La  France,  with 
immense  flowers  of  a  rich  blue  colour. 

Begonia  venosa.  —  Grouped  together  in 
batches  of  half  a  dozen  plants,  this  species  pro- 
duces a  fine  effect  by  reason  of  its  distinct  and 
well-marked  leaves.  In  general  character  of 
growth  and  habit  this  Brazilian  Begonia  is  widely 
removed  from  most  other  kinds,  if  not,  indeed, 
from  all.  Several  plants  of  it  are  now  flowering 
at  Kew,  where  a  really  extensive  collection  of 
species  and  hybrids  affords  a  good  array  of  blos- 
som and  a  far-reaching  interest  throughout  the 
year.  The  flowers  are  white  and  somewhat  small 
for  the  size  of  the  plant.  The  plant  is  attractive 
by  its  foliage,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with 
a  short  dense  tomentum. 

Euphorbia  myrsinites.— The  numerous  long 
prostrate  growths  of  this  plant,  covering  as  they 
do  a  large  space  superficially,  render  it  attrac- 
tive now  that  flowering  plants  in  the  rock  garden 
are  scarce.  At  such  times  the  value  of  this  and 
similar  subjects  is  apparent,  the  more  so  because 
the  glaucous  blue-grey  tone  of  the  leaves  is  not  a 
thing  of  today— it  is  permanent  even  in  the 
oldest  stems.  The  plant  is  one  of  a  few  of  its 
class  in  this  respect,  and,  being  readily  accom- 
modated in  ordinary  soil,  deserves  to  be  more 
freely  cultivated.  Seeds,  where  these  can  be 
obtained,  should  be  sown  early  to  make  good 
plants,  or  the  young  shoots  slipped  off  in  spring 
root  freely  without  much  moisture. 

Nerine  undulata. — It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  species  of  this  genus  longer  retains  its  beauty 
than  this.  It  is  so  light  and  elegant  in  the  general 
formation  of  the  head  of  bloom  as  to  make  it 
worth  attention  as  a  cut  flower,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  slender  stems  are  well  suited.  A  solitary 
example  gives  but  little  idea  of  its  beauty  com 
pared  with,  say,  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  or  more 
pots  with  three  bulbs  in  each.  As  the  flower-stems 
rise  to  nearly  or  quite  18  inches  high,  the  colour  as 
much  as  the  wavy  character  of  the  perianth  seg- 
ments is  seen  to  advantage.  A  plant  that  remains 
in  good  condition  for  nearly  or  quite  two  months 
of  the  most  sunless  period  of  the  year  should 
merit  attention. 

G'alan'thus  macedonicus.— Under  this  name 
I  received  several  years  ago  from  Italy  a  Snow- 


drop which  comes  into  bloom  early  in  Decamber. 
The  name  a[)poars  to  have  no  authority  in  its 
favour,  but  for  convenience  I  grow  it  under  its 
catalogue  title.  It  is  evidently  one  of  the  varie- 
ties ot  Galanthus  nivalis,  and  differs  from  the 
.Mbanian  Snowdrop,  to  which  I  referred  on  p.  47!) 
of  TiiK  G.\iu.EN  of  December  10,  in  its  greater 
vigour  and  in  the  considerably  deeper  green  of 
the  flower-stems  and  spathes.  Although  more 
vigorous  in  growth,  it  does  not  increase  so  (luickly 
as  the  Albanian  variety,  but  this  may  pcrha[S  be 
duo  to  the  drier  position  it  occupies  in  my  gar- 
den. The  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of 
our  ordinary  Snowdrop.  — S.  Aknott. 

Zauschneria  californica.  I  would  not  have 
Mr.  Arnott  despair  of  flowering  this  in  the  north, 
though  the  general  failure  of  tlie  plant  to  bloom 
there  is  notorious.  It  must  be  a  cold  or  short 
season  in  the  south  when  it  fails  there,  and  I  sus- 
pect that  the  single  failure  in  Cornwall  which  he 
reports  was  casual  and  accidental.  Here  (in 
Surrey)  the  plant  is  a  great  stind-by  for  a  late 
red  among  dwarf  or  rock  plants.  As  such,  in- 
deed, I  know  not  its  ecjual.  If  he  thinks  it  worth 
the  trouble  (us  I  should),  I  can  scarcely  doubt  he 
would  succeed  by  bringing  on  plants  in  pots 
under  glass  and  planting  or  plunging  them  out 
in  .June,  for,  as  he  has  doubtless  found,  the 
plant  is  quite  easily  grown,  and  the  cause  of  the 
failure  to  bloom  is  simply  the  comparative  cool- 
ness and  shortness  of  the  northern  summer.  There 
are  at  least  two  varieties  of  this  plant,  both  worth 
growing. — H.  Sklfi-;- Leonard. 

There  is  one  way  at  least  of  growing  this 

distinct  plant  efl^e^tively,  and  that  is  on  a  wall. 
If  its  roots  are  planted  in  gool  fibrous  loam  and 
pushed  into  holes  on  the  face  of  a  sunny  wall  it 
flowers  splendidly  in  the  late  summer  or  autumn 
months.  I  laid  a  few  masses  of  its  roots  on  the 
top  of  a  brick  wall  and  covered  them  with  road 
scrapings,  and  the  result  was  also  satisfactory, 
as  planted  in  deep,  rich,  moist  soils  the  plant 
grows  freely  enough,  but  rarely  flowers  well,  atid 
a  friend  of  mine  who  had  seen  the  plant  wild  in 
California  once  told  me  he  had  never  seen  it  so 
bright  and  showy  as  one  August  day  on  the  face 
of  the  river  wall  at  Mount  Usher,  in  Co.  Wicklow. 

— F.  W.   BURBIDKK. 

My  experience  of  the  above  plant  is  most 

satisfactory.  Four  years  ago  I  planted  two  small 
plants  out  of  3-inch  pots  in  a  steep  rock  garden 
facing  south  at  Malvern.  After  dividing  the 
roots,  two  months  later,  I  had  seven  large  plants, 
all  of  which  flowered  profusely  in  the  autumn. 
The  soil  was  originally  a  stiff  red  clay,  but  I  re- 
moved the  surface  and  rebuilt  the  rockwork,  add- 
ing new  soil.  The  roots  got  down  into  the  clay 
and  ran  to  a  great  di-tance.  I  have  since  given 
away  several  roots,  all  of  which  have  flowered 
well.  I  believe  that  the  plant  requires  a  dry, 
sunny  situation.  I  saw  plants  at  Mr.  R.  Stnith's 
Worcester  Nursery  which  stood  the  hard  winter 
four  years  ago,  and  grew  in  the  following  summer 
into  great  bushes  covered  with  blossom.- S.  H. 
Bovi.E. 

Anomatheca  cruenta. — In  a  light  sandy  soil 
and  mild  climate  near  the  sea  I  find  no  difficulty 
in  growing  this  charming  little  bulbous  plant,  but 
even  in  cold,  heavy  soils  it  may  be  grovn  by  a 
little  preparation  of  the  soil  near  the  walls  or  even 
on  gravel  walks  in  front  of  hothousas,  &2.  The 
plant  seeds  so  freely  and  the  seeds  grow  aiid 
flower  so  quickly,  that  it  is  well  worth  growing  in 
pots  for  cool  greenhouse  or  even  window  decora- 
tion. But  in  most  gardens  it  would  be  found 
possible  to  cultivate  it  froai  bulblets  or  seeds 
planted  or  sown  in  shallow  sandy  soil  in  any 
sheltered  nooks  or  corners  reir  the  warm  plant 
houses  or  vineries.  It  is  one  of  the  neatest, 
brightest  and  most  distinct  of  all  Cap3  bulbous 
plants,  and  should  find  a  pi  ice  in  pots,  on  rook- 
work  or  borders  more  often  than  it  does  now. — 
F.  W.  B. 

CalUcarpa  purpurea. — Few  stove  plants  at 
this  season  of  the  year  are  more  shawy  than  this. 
It  is  well  worth  growing  not  only  for  its  value  in 
the   greenhouse,    but   ciiunlly   so  for  its  use  in 
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decorations  generally.  In  many  an  odd  corner 
where  Palms  and  Poinsettias  are  now  used  for 
effect  this  striking  subject  should  appear  to  ad- 
vantage. For  a  long  time  the  berries  retain  their 
rich  colour,  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
those  requiring  showy  plants  of  easy  culture. 
Plants  of  two  years'  growth  and  upwards  when 
pruned  rather  hard  in  spring  should  be  kept  some 
time  in  a  close,  warm  house  to  develop  growth 
and  flower,  from  which  time  the  usual  summer 
heat  in  such  places  is  in  most  cases  sufficient. 
As  the  autumn  approaches,  the  fruits,  which 
occur  plentifully  in  axillary  clusters,  put  on  their 
colour  and  remain  attractive  for  some  weeks. 

Hybrid  Cypripediums — The  contribution 
from  Westonbirt  of  so  remarkable  a  series  of 
hybrid  Slipper  Orchids  was  freely  commented  on 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last.  The  manner  of  setting  up  the 
blooms  was  also  the  subject  of  comment.  In- 
deed, it  was  unfortunate  that  what  was  obviously 
so  valuable  an  assortment  should  not  have  been 
disposed  to  advantage.  As  it  was,  the  reference 
tickets,  as  also  the  blooms  in  some  instances,  were 
so  huddled  together  that  an  inspection  was  well- 
nigh  impossible  without  a  complete  sorting  of  the 
whole.  Much  of  this  could  have  been  avoided  by 
expending  another  half  hour  in  their  arrangement 
and  using  smaller  bottles.  In  this  way  visitors 
would  have  been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  com- 
piring  the  many  beautiful  things  the  collection 
contained. 

Mr.  Edward  "Whittall's  new  Snowdrop. 
—Almost  coincident  with  the  appearance  in  The 
Oardex  of  December  10  of  Mr.  Burbidge's  note 
regarding  Mr.  Whittall's  capture  by  brigands  and 
subsequent  release  the  first  flowers  of  our  good 
friend's  new  Snowdrop  opened  here.  Out  of  a 
large  number  of  bulbs,  only  two  have  as  yet 
flowered.  It  is  also  unsafe  to  pronounce  a  defi- 
nite judgment  upon  Snowdrops  the  first  season 
after  replanting,  especially  if  they  have  been 
dried  off.  There  is,  however,  sufficient  evidence 
to  form  an  opinion  that  this  Snowdrop  will  justify 
Mr.  Whittall's  statement  that  it  is  the  finest  form 
of  Galanthus  Elwesi  he  has  yet  seen.  The  flowers 
which  have  opened  and  the  many  yet  to  come 
bear  out  this,  and  the  broad,  bold  leaves  and  tall 
growth  promise  well  for  the  future  of  this  new 
Snowdrop.  I  have  often  regretted  that  Mr. 
VVhittall's  name  has  not  as  yet  been  more  defi- 
nitely attached  to  the  Snowdrop,  even  if  only  to  a 
variety  of  Elwes's  species.  An  opportunity  is 
now,  I  think,  aft'orded  us  of  doing  .so  by  calling 
this  Galanthus  G.  Elwesi  var.  Whittalli.  —  S. 
Ar.viitt. 

Colchicums  not  flowering.  —  While  the 
Meadow  Saffrons  are,  as  a  rule,  free  bloomers, 
there  are,  I  believe,  some  which  are  often  unsatis- 
factory in  this  respect.  Of  these  I  think  C.  Par- 
kinsoni,  which  is  aUo  found  under  other  names, 
is  among  the  worst.  It  does  not  flower  any 
better  in  poor  than  in  rich  soil,  and  what  one 
would  consider  a  good  medium  gives  Kttle  better 
results.  One  generally  finds  that  in  a  rich  deep 
soil  the  flowers  of  the  Meadow  Saffron  are  not  only 
larger,  but  also  much  finer  in  co'our,  and  I  know 
several  gardens  with  foil  of  this  description  in 
which  there  is  no  scarcity  of  blooms.  Mr.  Wood 
has  given  a  good  explanation  of  the  reason  why 
the  Colchicums  fail  to  bloom  in  some  gardens.  In 
such  his  remedy  might  be  practised.  Not  only 
do  the  Meadow  Saffrons  look  better  in  a  dense 
mass,  but  the  closer  they  are  the  less  apt  are  they 
to  be  blown  down— one  great  cause  of  the  short- 
lived beauty  of  the  flowers.  la  removing,  too, 
one  should  be  careful  as  to  the  precise  time.  This 
operation  ought  to  be  performed  when  the  leaves 
turn  yellow.  It  left  until  later  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  remove  the  deep,  closely-packed 
corms  without  serious  injury. — S.  Aunott. 

Selaginella  denticulata.— The  hardiness  of 
this  pretty  Selaginella  is  a  subject  of  interest  to 
many  who  use  plants  of  similar  character  as 
carpets  for  bulbous  or  taller  herbaceous  plants. 
One  feels  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  John  Wood 
in  his  interesting  and  practical  communication  in 


The  Garden  of  December  10.  Here  I  have  found 
S.  denticulata  hardy  for  some  years,  but  only  in 
certain  conditions,  depending  principally  upon 
the  character  of  the  soil,  and  also  upon  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  plants.  Those  which  have  suc- 
ceeded have  been  on  very  dry  soil  and  in  fairly 
sheltered  positions.  They  have  also  come  gene- 
rally from  pots  or  boxes  of  seedling  bulbs  raised 
in  the  greenhouse  and  planted  out  without  dis- 
turbing the  ball  or  square  of  soil  any  more  than 
could  be  avoided.  The  most  flourishing  patch  I 
have  is  one  in  a  shady  place.  It  originated  from 
a  few  young  plants  which  have  appeared  on  the 
surface  of  a  box  of  seedlings  of  Galanthus  Elwesi. 
The  box  had  become  decayed  when  the  Snowdrop 
bulbs  were  but  small,  and  many  were  too  minute 
to  handle  with  safety,  so  that  the  box  was  taken 
to  pieces,  leaving  the  oblong  of  soil  undisturbed. 
I  think  those  who  wish  to  try  this  Selaginella  in 
the  garden  would  do  well  to  plant  it  out  of  a  pot 
without  disturbance  of  the  roots. — S.  Arxott, 
Carstthorn.  hy  Dumfries,  N.B. 

Iris  stylosa. — This  Iris,  though  it  has  for 
some  two  or  three  weeks  been  flowering  in 
sheltered  places,  gives  promise  at  the  present 
time  of  a  good  season  of  its  delicate  blossoms. 
Nothing  is  more  choice  or  beautiful  in  the  hardy 
garden  at  the  present  moment  than  this  where  it 
lies  snugly  at  the  foot  of  a  sunny  wall.  Here 
a  certain  dryness  for  its  roots,  the  result  of  con- 
tact with  the  surrounding  masonry,  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  perfect  health  and  the 
certain  freedom  of  flowering  that  appear  insepar- 
able from  these  plants.  Giving  little  trouble  and 
furnishing  a  supply  of  the  delicate  and  pretty 
blooms  at  such  a  time  would  appear  ample  recom- 
mendation for  planting  similar  positions  freely 
with  the  same  subject.  Not  only  does  the  plant 
grow  and  flower,  but  there  is  evidence  that  in  such 
positions  the  foliage  escapes  the  cold  and  cutting 
winds  that  in  the  open  frequently  play  such  havoc 
with  the  plants.  Such  a  check  to  foliage  could 
scarcely  be  aught  else  than  a  check  to  its  flower- 
ing. By  planting  in  the  position  suggested  much 
of  this  may  be  avoided,  in  the  warmer  counties  at 
least.  If  more  is  needed  to  be  told  of  this  beauti- 
ful winter  flower,  it  may  be  found  in  the  variation 
from  the  original,  the  \ariety  speciosa  and  the 
lovely  white  kind  adding  even  greater  beauty  to 
the  species  above  noted. 

Scilla  italica  alba. — My  note  on  this  variety 
of  the  Italian  Squill  has  not  only  been  the  means 
of  giving  me  some  information  regarding  its 
whereabouts,  but,  through  the  kindness  of  my 
correspondents,  of  giving  me  the  opportunity  of 
growing  it  again — an  opportunity  of  which  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  avail  myself.  It  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  many  treasures  in  the  garden  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Nelson,  of  Aldborough,  and  it 
was  from  this  source  that  the  bulbs  I  have  heard 
of  have  come.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  note  in 
The  Garden  of  December  3,  this  Squill  is  figured 
in  Maund's  "  Botanic  Garden."  In  the  plate  the 
blue  and  the  white  varieties  are  both  shown,  and 
the  writer  of  the  accompanying  letterpress  says  : 
"  We  owe  the  possession  of  both  varieties,  the 
blue  and  the  white,  to  the  Rev.  W.  Bree,  of 
Allesley.  The  latter  is,  however,  very  rare  in 
cultivation.'  About  fifteen  years  ago,  in  giving 
it  to  a  friend  of  his  who  has  kindly  communicated 
with  me.  Rev.  Mr  Nelson  said,  "  I  believe  this  to 
be  unique."  From  this  source  it  was  sent  to 
Kew  and  one  or  two  other  public  gardens.  A 
lady  gardener  well  known  to  all  interested  in 
hardy  flowers,  and  who  has  most  kindly  written 
me,  procured  her  bulbs  of  the  white  Italian 
Squill  when  Mr.  Nelson's  plants  were  dispersed, 
and  it  was  from  her  stock  that  my  only  bulb 
came,  but  by  way  of  a  nursery  in  Holland.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  know  that  the  late 
Mr.  Niven,  of  Hull,  who  edited  the  last  edition  of 
the  "Botanic  Garden,"  remarks  with  reference 
to  the  plate  of  Scilla  italica:  "The  foliage,  as 
here  represented,  is  decidedly  narrower  than  that 
of  the  plant  we  now  cultivate."  One  is  disposed 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Niven  on  this  point.  The 
flowers,  although  small,  are  faithfully  represented. 
— S.  AK>f0TT,  Odrselhorn,  hy  Dumfries,  X.B. 


Public  Gardens. 


Gift  by  Lord  Ellesmere.— The  Earl  of  EUes- 
mere  has  presented  the  Worsley  District  Council, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  a  portion  of  his  Lanca- 
shire estate,  with  a  large  open  space  known  as 
Roe  Green,  several  acres  in  extent,  to  be  used  as 
a  pleasure  ground.  Lord  Ellesmere,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  trustees  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater, 
is  spending  between  £300  and  £400  in  enclosing 
the  ground. 

Open  spaces  in  London. — At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association,  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  the 
Earl  of  Meath,  chairman,  presiding,  progress  was 
reported  with  regard  to  the  lajing-out  of  the 
Paragon,  New  Kent  Road,  and  Albion  Square, 
Dalston.  It  was  agreed  to  plant  trees  in  tipper 
Street  and  Hamerford  Street,  Islington,  and  to 
offer  trees  for  certain  sites  in  the  Strand  and  the 
City.  It  was  agreed  to  offer  seats  for  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Andrew  Undershafb,  to  memorialise 
the  Metropolitan  vestries  and  district  boards 
respecting  tree  lopping  in  London,  to  urge  the 
Hornsey  District  Council  to  preserve  the  Queen's 
Wood  in  its  natural  state,  to  continue  negotia- 
tions with  respect  to  the  proposed  opening  of 
Finsbury  Circus,  Christ  Church  Churchyard, 
Blackfriars,  and  other  spaces. 


Obituary. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— During  the 

first  twelve  days  of  the  present  month  there  did 
not  occur  a  single  unseasonably  cold  day  or  night. 
Since  then  the  days  have  been  again  warm,  but 
on  the  two  nights  the  exposed  thermometer 
showed  6°  of  frost — by  no  means  unusually  low 
readings  for  the  time  of  year.  At  the  time  of 
writing  the  soil  is  about  4°  warmer  than  the 
December  average  at  1  foot  deep,  and  about  6° 
warmer  at  'i  feet  deep  than  the  mean  for  that 
depth.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  month  IJ 
inches  of  rain  have  fallen,  which  is  about  a  sea- 
sonable quantity  for  the  tirst  half  of  December. 
There  has  again  been  a  poor  record  of  sunshine, 
the  average  duration  for  the  la^t  four  days  being 
lessthanhalf  anhouraday.— E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


BOOK   RECEIVED. 

"  Ruins  for  JuJgiug."  Second  edition,  revised. 
Royil  Horticultural  Society,  H7,  Victoria  Street, 
S.W.  

Names  of  plants. — Spniuj  HiH.—\,  Helleborus 
altifoliiis  ;  2,  Oacidium  crispum  ;  3,  too  shrivelled  ;  4, 

impissible  to  name  from  leaf  ouly. ./.  Batchelor. — 

Asparagus  Spvon.ceri. — M.  C— 2,  Gotoiieaster  frigida.j 
3,  send  better  specimen. 

Names  of  fruit. —  IV.  Ingram. — i.  iiot  recog- 
nised ;  6,  Margil. M.  C.—Datch  Medlw. 


MR.  W.  PRAGNELL. 
We  regret  to  announce  the  sudden  death,  on 
Tuesday,  December  6,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  of  ■ 
Mr.  W.  Pragnell,  who  has  been  gardener  at  ) 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset,  for  forty-five  years, 
having  succeeded  his  father  in  that  position.  He 
had  visited  Sherborne  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  and  on  reaching  home  suddenly  fell  forward 
and  expired,  striking  his  head  against  the  table 
in  the  fall.  Many  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
will  remember  Mr.  Pragnell  as  a  prominent  exhi- 
bitor and  judge,  and  he  at  one  time  used  to  be  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  gardening  papers. 
Visitors  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meetings  in  the  old  dajs  of  South  Kensington 
may  remember  the  fine  collections  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  he  used  to  show.  He  leaves  a  widow, 
four  sons,  and  two  daughters.  The  funeral  took 
place  on  Friday  at  Castleton,  and  was  largely 
attended  by  the  residents  and  friends  in  the  dis- 
trict, where  he  was  held  in  the  greatest  esteem. 
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Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

PEACHES  ON  NORTH   WALLS. 

I  CANNOT  recall  another  instance  in  which  north 
walla  have  been  recommended  for  the  growth  of 
Peaches,  and  thus  I  am  somewhat  surprised 
that  in  "G.  W.  S.'s"  case  (p.  462)  it  should 
have  been  sufficiently  remunerative  to  recom- 
mend it  to  others.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
caution  in  the  adoption  of  such  cool  sites  given 
by  "G.  \V.  S."  which  I  certainly  think  due  to 
the  case  in  point,  but,  not  having  proved  the 
possibilities  of  Peach-growing  on  north  walls, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  some  soils  and 
gardens  may  be  equal  to.  One  thing  I  am  quite 
sure  of  is,  that  Peaches  would  be  a  signal  failure 
in  such  a  position  in  these  gardens.  This  I  can 
ascertain  from  their  condition  on  a  more  sunny 
west  wall.  I  would,  therefore,  not  venture  to 
waste  trees,  valuable  space,  and  time  in  at- 
tempting to  grow  them  in  cold  soil  and  without 
the  aid  of  sunshine  to  mature  their  growth. 
"6.  W.  S."  observes  that  there  is  great  gain 
in  having  Peaches  for  four  or  five  months 
from  open  walls,  and  says  this  can  be 
accomplished  from  more  suitable  aspects  if 
the  kind  of  tree  is  studied.  It  is  easily 
possible  to  have  ripe  fruit  from  early,  mid- 
season,  and  late  kinds  from  June  to  the 
end  of  November  from  a  south  wall,  if  there 
is  enough  space  at  disposal  for  planting  a 
sufficiency  of  trees  and  in  variety.  East  and 
west  walls  afford  suitable  sites  for  Peaches  in 
some  gardens,  this  allowing  of  a  more  extensive 
planting,  and  where  such  is  the  case,  what  need 
is  there  for  attempting  to  fill  spaces  on  a  north 
aspect,  which  can  be  utilised  with  much  greater 
certainty  for  Cherries  (dessert  and  Morello), 
Plums,  Pears,  or  even  late  Gooseberries  grown 
in  cordon  fashion  ?  From  a  south  wall,  Sea 
Eagle  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  by  no  means 
to  be  despised  when  perfectly  developed  and 
allowed  to  ripen  fully  before  being  sent  to  table. 
I  think  both  the  latter  varieties  are  often  con- 
demned from   a  flavour  point  of  view,  simply 


because  they  are  used  too  quickly.  Gathered 
and  placed  for  a  few  days  in  the  fruit  room  in  a 
wool-lined  box.  Sea  Eagle  becomes  decidedly 
melting  and  rich  in  flavour  ;  gathered  direct 
from  the  tree  and  sent  to  table,  quite  the 
opposite  happens.  For  this  reason  I  do  not  see 
any  justifiable  ground  for  planting  midseason 
sorts,  such  as  Royal  George  and  Stirling  Castle, 
on  a  north  aspect  simply  on  the  remote  chance  of 
bringing  tliem  into  competition  with  the  late  ones. 
At  Heywood,  Mr.  Robinson  for  several  years 
past  has  grown  some  exceedingly  fine  Peaches 
on  an  open  wall.  Sea  Eagle,  Barrington,  and 
Princess  of  Wales  comprising  the  late  varieties 
planted.  There  has  not  been  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  failure  during  the  past  six  years, 
though  the  protection  given  is  only  an  overhead 
glass  coping.  Each  evening  following  a  hot 
summer's  day  the  trees  are  well  syringed,  insect 
life  suppressed  before  any  injury  is  done  by 
them,  and  summer  and  winter  pruning  and 
nailing  carefully  carried  out.  This,  with  an 
occasional  dressing  of  artificial  manures  to  the 
surface  of  the  border,  is  the  treatment  given 
and  from  which  such  excellent  results  are  ob- 
tained. For  early  and  midseason  use  there  are 
Condor,  GrosseMignonne,  Dymond,and  Violette 
Hative,  varieties  that  give  a  long  season  of 
Peaches  that  are  not  surpassed  in  any  respect 
by  those  grovm  indoors.  If  to  these  are 
added  the  earlier  Waterloo  or  Early  Alexander, 
a  period  of  four  or  five  months  would  be 
covered  in  which  ripe  fruits  would  be  easily 
obtained  from  a  south  wall.  It  is  true  that 
these  positions  are  fre(juently  occupied  by 
fruit  houses,  and  then  the  grower  of  outdoor 
fruit  must  necessarily  select  east  or  west  aspects, 
which,  though  in  some,  are  not  always  so  satis- 
factory as  the  south  wall  in  every  case.  It  is,  I 
think,  very  clearly  proved  that  a  north  wall  is 
unnecessary  for  maintaining  a  long  succession 
of  outdoor  Peaches.  W.  S. 

Wilts. 


Peach  Boyal  Charlotte.— This  Peach  seems 
to  have  become  almost  extinct.     I  know  of  only 


one  tree,  and  that  is  in  a  Peach  house  in  a  garden 
in  Lincolnshire.  The  gardener,  who  has  had  a 
long  experience  in  Peach  growing,  considers 
Royal  Charlotte  the  best  all  round  variety  he  has 
ever  grown.  Several  years  ago  the  tree  lost  some 
of  its  branches  and  seemed  as  if  it  was  dying,  but 
it  was  cut  hard  back  to  within  a  little  distance  of 
the  stock,  which  induced  it  to  break  into  a  fresh 
growth,  and  it  is  now  as  profitable  as  ever  again. 
In  size  and  general  appearance  the  fruit  favours 
Royal  George,  while  the  flavour  is  delicious. 
—J.  C. 

Grape  West's  St.  Peter's.— This  is  a  really 
ustful  Grape  of  excellent  flavour,  and,  where 
good  quality  is  esteemed,  well  worth  growing. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  large-bunched  or  berried  sort, 
but  in  this  respect  just  the  thing  for  table.  It 
likes  a  little  heat,  and  I  have  grown  it  well  in  a 
mixed  vinery  with  Alicante,  Lady  D.jwne's,  and 
Trebbiano,  where  it  hung  in  good  condition  till 
the  new  year.  Its  keeping  is  one  of  its  chief 
recommendations,  as  it  comes  in  useful  when  the 
Black  Hamburgh  is  gone.  West's  St.  Peter's 
was  a  favourite  Grape  with  the  late  Mr.  William 
Thomson.  It  is  strange  it  is  not  more  generally 
grown. — C.  N. 

Syringirg  Vine  foliage.— In  ordinary  cases 
red  spider,  if  taken  in  time,  may  be  eradicated  by 
sulphur  fumes.  In  high-lying  gardens,  however, 
and  where  the  soil  is  light  and  the  subsoil 
gravel,  I  have  known  the  pest  to  be  almost 
invincible,  especially  if  the  vinery  had  large 
panes  of  glass  in  the  roof  and  little  woodwork. 
You  might  sulphur  one  week  and  spider  appear 
again  the  next.  In  such  an  extremity  there  seems 
to  be  no  alternative  but  syringing  the  foliage  with 
soft  water.  If  the  laterals  are  arranged  18  inches 
apart  a  careful  man  can  do  the  work  without 
much  bunch  disfigurement.— C 

Apple  Bramley's  Seedling. — At  p.  4.30  Mr. 
Prinsep  has  a  note  on  this  Apple.  His  experi- 
ence with  it  exactly  corresponds  with  mine.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  Apples  I  know.  In  an 
orchard  recently  under  my  charge  it  was  the 
largest  and  healthiest  tree  of  any,  but  in  fourteen 
years  it  only  bore  one  crop,  and  that  a  poor  one. 
A  near  neighbour  of  mine  had  a  similar  t-ized 
tree  just  aa  unproductive.  My  tree  was  growing 
in  light  Soil.'i^'Mr.  Prinsep's  soil  is  heavy,  go  that 
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it  seems  it  is  shy  in  any  kind.  No  fault  can  be 
found  with  the  individual  fniits,  which  are  large, 
and  retain  their  weight  until  late  in  the  season. 
It  is  a  capital  baking  Apple,  but  needs  a  good  deal 
of  sugar  to  render  it  palatable. — B.  S.  N. 

Pear  Jargonelle There  are  varying  esti- 
mates placed  on  the  merits  of  this  summer  Pear, 
some  setting  a  high,  others  a  low  value  on  it.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  it  has  been  much  over-rated,  and 
only  in  exceptional  cases  have  I  found  it  deserving 
of  much  favourable  comment.  It  is  a  Pear  I  should 
not  plant  except  under  special  recjuest ;  its  shy- 
bearing  on  a  wall  and  ugly  gait  in  growing  as  a 
pyramid  or  bush  certainly  are  not  strong  recom- 
mendations in  its  favour.  One  of  the  few  places 
where  it  succeeds  is  at  Marston,  Frome;  in  the 
heavy  soil  there,  and  with  unlimited  head-room 
it  seems  to  have  found  an  ideal  home.  Restricted 
in  branch,  it  is  very  light  cropping  with  me — in 
fact,  not  worth  the  space  occupied. — S. 

Plum  Pershore. — Mr.  Crook  asks  whether  I 
have  seen  the  above  Plum  doing  well  out  of  the 
midlands.  I  have  not,  but  I  learn  on  good 
authority  that  in  some  districts  in  Kent  it  grows 
freely  and  crops  heavily.  I  presume  Mr.  Crook 
has  the  true  variety,  as  it  is  strange  that  a  Plum 
which  carries  such  heavy  crops  in  the  market 
gardens  of  Worcestershire  should  refuse  to  do 
with  Mr.  Crook  in  his  favoured  climate,  although 
doubtless  soil  and  situation  have  a  great  influence 
on  certain  sorts  of  Plums.  Mr.  Crook  mentions 
Goliath.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  this 
Plum  was  extinct.  I  remember  my  father  having 
a  fine  tree  on  an  east  wall  at  Thorndon  Hall, 
Essex,  many  years  ago.  The  fruits  were  very 
fine  and  valued  for  cooking.— J.  Crawford. 

Apple  Koyal  Jubilee.— This  was  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  Apples  at  the  recent  show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  the  fruits  being  very  fine,  with  a 
clear  lemon  skin.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cooking 
fruits  we  have,  its  season  being  from  November 
to  March.  It  is  not  much  known.  If  I  mistake 
not,  it  was  raised  in  Kent  a  few  years  ago,  and  is 
certainly  worth  room  in  all  gardens  where  good 
keeping  Apples  are  in  request  It  is  also  very 
late-flowering,  so  that  the  blooms  often  escape 
the  late  frosts.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  way 
young  trees  crop.  It  makes  a  strong  growth,  but 
not  too  gross,  and  is  an  excellent  variety  for 
heavy  soils  or  exposed  positions.  It  also  crops 
very  quickly  when  worked  on  old  stems. — G.  W. 

Peach  Early  Silver. — In  the  southern  parts 
of  the  country  this  Peach  used  to  be  a  great 
favourite,  and  recently  I  saw  some  trees  covering 
much  wall  space  and  that  bad  produced  some 
splendid  crops  of  fruit.  This  Peach  needs  a  warm 
soil.  Few  Peaches  grown  on  the  open  wall  are 
superior  in  flavour,  the  fruits  being  large  where 
good  cultivation  is  given.  I  find  it  one  of  the 
most  reliable  setters  on  a  south-west  wall,  and  in 
a  favourable  season  the  fruits  are  ripe  in  the 
middle  of  August.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful Peaches  grown,  having  a  skin  of  a  delicate 
cream  colour  with  a  deep  crimson  on  the  sunny 
side,  the  flesh  quite  white  throughout,  and  very 
melting  and  juicy.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers 
forty  years  ago  from  a  Nectarine. — S.  H.  B. 

Early  pruning  of  fruit  trees.—"  Dorset  " 
does  well  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
pushing  forward  the  winter  pruning  and  nailing 
of  fruit  trees,  as  the  less  there  is  remaining  to  be 
done  after  Christmas  the  better.  A  mild  autumn 
such  as  that  just  past  is  sometimes  the  precursor 
of  a  cold  winter.  Of  this  we  had  an  experience 
in  189-4  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  What 
the  future  weather  may  be  no  one  can  predict, 
and  pruning  and  nailing  require  to  be  done,  as 
far  as  possible,  before  the  coldest  part  of  winter 
arrives.  Like  "  Dorset,"  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  delay  such  work  on  the  score  of 
retarding  buds,  because  this  does  not  assure  any 
great  safety  from  spring  frosts,  which  are  so 
precarious  that  they  may  happen  at  any  date,  and 
there  are  occasions  when  the  early  bloom  escapes, 
while  the  later  flowers  are  overtaken  and 
destroyed.  There  is  so  much  uncertainty  about 
frost,  that  the  hastening  or  retarding  of  outddor 


buds  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  some  put 
themselves  to  in  trying  to  evade  it.  No  outdoor 
tree  can  be  gauged  to  flower  at  a  time  when  it 
could  be  said  to  be  safe  from  frost.—  W.  S. 


SHY-BEARING  APPLES. 

I  AM  quite  at  one  with  "  Norwich  "  in  the  advice 
gi  ven  as  to  plantingshy-bearing  varieties  of  Apples, 
especially  when  it  applies  to  amateurs'  or  other 
small  gardens.  Nothing  is  more  disappointing 
than  to  plant  good  trees  and  then  have  to  wait 
several  years  before  getting  any  return.  I  have 
two  young  trees  of  Emperor  Alexander,  in  size 
quite  capable  of  producing  several  pecks  of  fruit, 
but  during  the  past  six  years  I  think  I  may 
say  they  have  not  borne  a  dozen  Apples.  Here 
then  is  a  variety  which  it  is  not  advisable  for 
amateurs  to  plant  unless  they  are  prepared  to 
wait  a  long  time  before  getting  a  crop.  Old  trees 
of  Warner's  King  fruit  freely  here,  younger  ones 
are  only  moderately  free-bearing,  and  in  soil  suited 
to  it  I  believe  it  would  prove  a  good  market  sort. 
Its  fruits  are  of  the  largest  size,  will  keep  a  fairly 
long  time  and  are  splendid  for  cooking.  Most  of 
my  trees  are  on  the  free  stock,  which  with  strong 
soil  tends  to  an  excess  of  leaf- growth  in  young 
trees,  root-pruning  being  an  oft-repeated  neces- 
sity. Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  whetlier  in  young  or 
older  trees,  is  not  free  bearing  here,  but  generally 
it  sets  sufficient  for  the  development  of  the  size 
of  fruit  desired,  and  which  gives  the  variety  such 
a  popularity  for  exhibition.  King  of  Tomkins 
County  on  the  free  stock  is  very  shy  with  me,  but 
on  the  Paradise  in  poor  soil  it  bears  much  more 
freely.  It  is,  according  to  my  experience,  not  of 
high  quality  for  dessert  and  not  large  enough  for 
cooking.  It  has  a  nice  appearance  and  will  keep 
a  long  time,  but  there  is  plenty  of  Apples  more 
deserving  of  the  planter's  notice.  I  have  only  one 
tree  of  Bramley's,  and  this  was  grafted  on  an 
older  tree  four  years  since.  It  has  not  been  a 
success  so  far,  although  its  growth  is  very  fine.  It 
is  neither  a  free  bearer  nor  a  good  keeping  Apple 
with  me.— W.  S. 

At    p.    459    "  Norwich  "    does    well    to 

call  attention  to  the  above.  This  is  a  point 
often  overlooked  in  private  gardens.  In  many 
cases  the  private  grower  is  not  altogether  to 
blame,  as  the  large  fruit  shows  in  a  measure 
are  answerable.  At  shows  we  learn  nothing  of 
the  cropping  qualities  of  these  kinds.  Of  course 
one  cannot  always  rely  on  catalogues,  as  in  these 
most  of  the  kinds  have  a  good  character.  One 
kind  "  Norwich  "  failed  with  is  with  me  a  remark- 
able cropper  in  standard  form.  This  is  Warner's 
King.  The  other  kinds  he  names  fail  with  me, 
and  I  could  add  a  good  many  more  to  the  list. — 
S.  M. 

I  agree  with  all  that ' '  Norwich  "  says  about 

these,  and  would  add  that  not  only  should  ama- 
teurs and  those  with  limited  space  avoid  them, 
but  also  if  those  who  grow  for  profit  do  not  do  so, 
they  will  soon  find  the  profit  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  ledger.  1  have  lately  headed  down  and 
regrafted  a  good  many  of  the  most  highly  extolled 
of  all  varieties  because  I  was  tired  of  looking  for 
fruit  year  after  year  and  finding  none.  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  amount  of  good  (jualities 
in  other  respects  would  ever  make  them  profit- 
able if  they  needed  all  sorts  of  coaxing  to  get  any 
fruit  at  all  on  them,  and  as  a  rule  these  shy 
bearers  are  strong  growers  and  make  good 
foundations  for  kinds  that  do  bear  plenty  of  fruit. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  certain,  viz.,  that  it  is 
only  courting  defeat  to  plant  such  sorts  as  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch,  Blenheim  Orange,  &c. ,  as  espa- 
liers or  in  restricted  forms  of  training  of  any  kind, 
as  they  must  of  necessity  be  pretty  closely  pruned, 
this  of  itself  militating  against  early  fruitfulness. 
If  you  must  have  them  in  your  collection,  let  it 
be  in  some  form  where  the  knife  is  very  little 
used.  With  me  Warner's  King  is  by  no  means 
slow  in  coming  into  bearing;  and  its  size  makes 
even  a  thin  crop  profitable.  My  soil,  being  both 
light  and  warm,  induces  early  fertility,  but  I 
have  to  be  continually  weeding  out  sorts  that  do 
I  not  come  up  to  the  profitable  standard  of  fertility. 


Perhaps  some  kinds  that  do  so  well  in  the  northi 
do  not  take  kindly  to  the  south,  and  vice  versd.~ 
James  Groom,  Goxporl. 


Apple  Maltster. — In  referring  to  this  Apple 
{p.  395),  I  stated  that  "  tenderness  in  frost  was 
attributed  to  it."  That  was  said  of  it  by  several 
nurserymen,  one  especially  from  the  midlands 
asserting  such  was  the  case.  I  also  stated  that 
it  was  not  tender  at  Madresfield  Court,  hence  it 
will  be  seen  that  my  critics  on  page  458  have 
rather  misread  my  note.  Possibly  the  experience 
of  the  nurseryman  with  small  trees  diS'ers  from 
that  of  the  gardener  with  old  trees,  but  Mr. 
Crump  has  plenty  of  experience  with  the  variety 
in  both  conditions  at  Madresfield.  It  is  surpris- 
ing  how  diverse  in  relation  to  flavour  in  Apples 
tastes  are. — A.  D. 

Pear  Van  Mens  Leon  Leclerc. — Although 
not  a  highly  flavoured  Pear,  this  is  quite  equal  to 
some  varieties  generally  grown,  as,  for  instance, 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle.  "iVell  grown  fruits  are 
very  handsome,  being  long  and  tapering,  and 
they  keep  a  fair  time  when  ripe.  The  tree  is  not 
one  of  the  best  of  growers,  making  rather  long- 
jointed  wood  and  having  smaller  foliage  than 
mo.st  varieties.  It  is  not  an  early  or  heavy  crop- 
per as  a  rule.  I  have  seen  fruit  of  enormous  size 
gathered  from  trees  in  good  Pear  soil,  and  it 
makes  a  fine  exhibition  kind.  A  west  wall  suits 
it  well.  I  have  never  tried  it  as  a  pyramid,  ao 
cannot  speak  of  its  suitability  or  otherwisa  for 
this  form  of  growth. — B.  S.  N. 

Bamboo  canes  on  walls. — I  think  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  because  Bamboo  stems  are 
hollow,  if  fixed  to  walls  for  tying  trees  to  and  get- 
ting bruised,  split  or  broken,  so  that  insects  could 
penetrate  into  them,  they  would  constitute  fine 
places  of  refuge  for  these  pests  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  insecticides.  Of  course  it  will  be  said 
that  they  need  not  be  fiplit  or  broken,  but  then 
they  may  be  so,  and  doubtless  would  be.  They 
might  even  in  the  winter  become  charged  with 
moisture  and  be  frozen,  thus  causing  bursting.  If 
the  Bamboos  be,  as  suggested,  fashioned  in  ihe 
form  of  trellises  and  secured  to  walls,  they  must 
have  a  space  of  a  quarter  or  one-third  of  an  inch 
between  them  and  the  wall  to  enable  tying  to  be 
done. — A.  D. 

Protecting  open-air  Figs.— Those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  fair  crop  of  Figs 
this  summer  on  trees  in  the  open  air  will  have 
found  a  difficulty  in  preserving  them  froru  the 
attacks  of  wasps  and  flies,  at  least  by  ordinary 
means.  Old  gardeners  protected  the  fruit  with 
muslin  bags,  and  I  do  not  think  the  plan  can  be  j 
beaten.  They  should  be  made  sutticiently  large  \ 
to  allow  of  a  free  escape  of  moisture,  otherwise  in 
wet  weather  the  fruit  is  apt  to  decay.  The  best 
time  to  envelop  the  fruits  is  just  when  they  com- 
mence to  soften,  that  being  when  wasps  attack 
them.  Any  fruits  shaded  by  foliage  should  when 
bagged  have  the  leaves  moved  away  from  them, 
so  as  to  allow  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  around 
and  through  the  bags.  The  fruits  should  be 
picked  in  an  under  rather  than  fully  ripe  state, 
as  in  the  latter  condition  a  slight  shower  of 
rain  is  apt  to  start  decay. — J.  C. 

Plums  on  south  walls.— Mr.  Crook  (p.  429), 
referring  to  the  early  date  on  which  he  gathered 
his  first  early  Prolific  Plums,  says,  had  it  been  on 
a  south  wall  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  several 
days  earlier.  I  have  not  tried  this  variety  on  such 
a  wall,  but  Kirke's  and  Jefferson's  I  have,  and 
found  that  they  were  not  a  day  earlier  on  a  south 
wall  than  others  growing  on  east  and  west  aspect'. 
I  take  it  that  if  these  are  not  favourably  influenced 
as  regards  early  ripening,  other  sorts,  including 
the  one  Mr.  Crook  mentions,  would  not  be.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  south  walls  are 
not  very  well  suited  to  Plums,  and,  generally 
speaking,  are  more  profitably  devoted  to  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Figs  and  Nectarines.  In  very  many 
cases,  however,  these  fruits  have  suffered  much 
loss  of  character  during  the  past  few  years  with 
not  a  few  gardeners,  because  of  the  apparent  uti- 
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certainty  of  their  crops,  and  their  tendency  to 
blister  in  the  spring  months.  I  must  confess  to 
having  similar  thoughts  respecting  them  until 
quite  recently,  when  the  protective  inlluence  of 
glass  coping  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  their 
cultivation.  Previous  to  the  erection  of  coping, 
Peaches  were  hopelessly  crippled  with  blister  each 
year.  The  aspect  now  is  so  changed  that  Plums 
which  were  given  space  on  a  south  wall  now  give 
place  to  Peaches. — W.  S.,  Wil/'<. 


BUSH  FIG  TREES  IN  THE  OPEN. 
A   SOUTH    or   west  wall   is    the   position    usually 
given  to  outdoor  Figs,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  is  productive  of  the  best   all  -  round 
results.     Trees   planted  in   the   angle  where  the 
two  walls  meet  and  trained  on  both  give  a  longer 
succession  of  fruit.     If  the  border  is  raised  a  foot 
or  so  above  the  level,  so  much  the  better,  as  then 
the  roots  get  a  maximum    amount   of   warmth, 
while  the  foundation   of  the   tree  is  being  laid. 
Figs  will,  however,  grow  and  fruit  fairly  well  in 
bush   form   in  the  warmer  counties   provided  the 
situation  is  sheltered  and  the  root-run  suitable. 
The  finest  examples  of  Brown  Turkey  I  have  ever 
seen  indoors  or  out  were  in  a  garden  on  the  east 
coast  within  a  mile  of  the  sea.     The  trees  had 
originally  been  planted  against  the  wall,  but  the 
lower  branches  had  been  allowed  to  ramble  across 
the   wide   border   into   wliich   they    had    rooted, 
forming,  as  it   were,   separate  trees.     On  these 
close  to  the  gravel  walk  hung  in  plenty,  large, 
richly  coloured  fruit.     These  rambling  branches 
derived  \ery  little  actual  warmth  from  the  wall, 
although  it  certainly  sheltered  them.     I  remem- 
ber two  trees  being  planted  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land in  front  of  and  sheltered  by  garden  ottices, 
and  they  grew  well  and  yielded  good  fruit.     A 
wise  course  was  adopted  in  planting.     The  trees 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  large  pots,  these 
being  plunged  in  the  beds  prepared  for  them,  all 
new  roots   being  made  from  the  surface,  which 
had  the  effect  of  keeping  growth  in  check  for  the 
first  few  years.     The   chief  difficulty  with  trees 
so  grown  is  protecting  them  during  winter  when 
they  become  large.     The  compost  is  an  import- 
ant consideration.     Many  are   not  aware  in  how 
poor  a  soil  outdoor  Figs,  which  are  not  bricked 
in  like  indoor  ones,  will  grow.     Mr.  D.  T.  Fish 
explained  in  The  (4arden  a  few  years  ago  how  he 
brought   unfruitful   trees  into    a    fruitful    state 
when  living  in   East  Anglia  by  removing  the  old 
soil  and  replacing  it  with  one  poor  in  character, 
in  which  broken  bricks  and  mortar  rubble  largely 
predominated.     The  great  thing  with  these  bush 
trees  is  to  allow  no  more  growth  than  can  be  well 
exposed  to  sun  and  air.     Trees  that  have  been 
properly  attended  to  this  season  ought  to  be  well 
ripened,  and,  provided  next  spring  is  a  favourable 
one,   the  year   1S09  should  bo  a  record  one  for 
fruit.  J.  Crawford. 

Layering  Strawberry  runners  into  pots. 
— With  a  view  to  save  further  labour  and  much 
trouble  in  watering,  market  growers  usually  layer 
their  runners  direct  into  fruiting  pots.  One  of 
tho  largest  lots  I  have  seen  so  treated  may  still 
be  seen  at  the  Cobham  Vineyard,  where  for  the 
tirst  time,  having  now  greater  house  area,  Mr. 
Bennett  has  1-2, 000  of  Royal  Sovereign  in  6-inch 
pots.  It  showed  great  faith  in  the  method 
and  in  tho  variety  that  all  should  have  been 
layered  into  large  pots  at  once,  and  that  Royal 
Sovereign  only  should  be  relied  upon.  In  pre- 
paring the  pots  not  only  was  good  drainage 
furnished,  thus  preventing  all  possible  danger  of 
the  soil  becoming  saturated  or  clogged,  but  it 
was  also  made  very  firm  and  not  too  rich,  good 
turfy  loam  being  tlie  cliief  con.stituent.  The 
firmnesa  of  the  soil  and  absence  of  fresh  m.anure 
naturally  caused  the  roots  to  develop  slowly,  so 
that  leaf  growth  was  equivalent  and  not  coarse. 
The  whole  of  the  runners  were  taken  from  plants 
put  out  so  late  as  the  preceding  September,  and 
then  not  strong  ones,  having  been  bought  in  for 
the  purpose.  These  were  in  pairs,  grown  2  feet 
apart,  and   then  a  space  of  3  feet  divided  each 


pair.  Of  course  the  plants  were  not  allowed  to 
bloom  ;  hence  there  was  no  trouble  arising  as  to 
contact  with  fruit,  whilst  watering  was  of  loss 
concern  than  would  have  been  the  case  with 
small  pots. — A.  I). 

Pear  Chaumontel.  —  Thanks  to  the  past 
hot,  dry  summer,  the  flavour  of  Chaumontel  Pear 
will  be  of  a  high  order  this  season,  judging  it  by 
a  fruit  which  has  ripened  somewhat  in  advance  of 
the  bulk.  This  Pear,  as  a  rule,  does  very  well 
with  me  both  on  a  south-west  wall  and  as  a  low- 
spreading  bush  in  tho  open  garden.  The  latter 
crops  the  more  heavily,  whilst  the  former  yields 
the  larger  fruits,  and  I  should  also  add  that  both 
are  on  the  tiuince  stock.  It  is  seldom  the  trees 
miss  cropping,  but  in  the  last  three  seasons  they 
have  borne  remarkably  well,  and  although  the 
fruits  would  not  compare  with  Channel  Island  pro- 
duce as  regards  size,  the  flavour  is  equal  to  that 
of  very  many  of  our  best  Pears.  It  is  also  a  very 
highly  coloured  Pear,  the  sunny  side  of  the  fruit 
being  bronzy  red,  having  a  rather  rough  skin  and 
a  fairly  regular  outline.  It  has  a  pleasant  rose- 
water  "flavour,  the  flesh  being  melting,  juicy  and 
rich  when  thoroughly  ripened.  It  is  also  a  good 
keeper.  Its  season  varies  considerably  ;  in  some 
years  it  is  not  ready  until  the  end  of  the  year  or 
middle  of  January,  in  others  from  the  end  of 
November  to  the  middle  of  December,  everything 
depending  on  the  character  of  the  summer 
months,  whether  hot  or  the  reverse.  It  is  not  a 
Pear  that  I  should  recommend  being  planted  pro- 
miscuously, as  it  is  only  on  warm  soils  and  in 
favourable  situations  that  it  is  a  success,  but, 
given  these  conditions,  it  is  certainly  worth  grow- 
ing, and  I  know  of  no  other  sort  that  pays  better 
for  high  cultivation. — A.  W. 

Good  cordon  Pears. — All  Pears  are  not  alike 
suitable  for  growing  in  cordon  form,  some  requir- 
ing a  more  extended  growth  to  ensure  fertility. 
For  those  with  only  limited  means  the  following 
half-dozen  will  be  found  to  give  satisfaction  in 
most  soils  and  situations  grown  either  as  wall 
cordons  or  horizontally  by  the  side  of  garden 
walks.  Taking  them  in  their  order  of  ripening, 
both  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  and  Souvenir  du 
CongrSs  are  reliable  as  early  autumn  varieties. 
Where  space  is  limited  one  only  need  be  grown, 
as  both  ripen  at  about  the  same  time  and  will  not 
keep  long.  I  give  the  preference  to  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  although  some  think  it  rather  short- 
lived on  the  Quince.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  not 
only  crops  well  as  a  cordon,  but  colours  its  fruit 
beautifully  when  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  Where 
the  soil  is  strong  and  not  well  drained,  special 
preparations  must  be  made  for  this  variety  by  re- 
moving the  old  foil  to  a  depth  of  18  inches  or 
•2  feet,  placing  0  inches  of  broken  bricks  in  the 
bottom  and  filling  in  with  a  lighter,  more  open 
compost.  The  new  Directeur  Hardy,  an  October 
and  November  Pear,  can  be  recommended  as  a 
good  cordon  variety,  bearing  heavily  and  being 
of  extra  good  flavour.  Beurre  Superfin,  a  hand- 
some russety  fruit,  forms  a  prolific  cordon  on 
the  (,laince,  and  should  be  in  every  collection  ; 
the  flavour  is  rich  and  melting.  Doyenne  du 
Comice  must  be  included  in  the  most  select  col- 
lection of  cordons,  having,  besiles  the  richest 
flavour,  size,  appearance,  and  constant  crop 
ping  qualities  to  recommend  it.  Olivier  des 
Serres,  invaluable  for  use  in  February  and  JIarch, 
is  very  prolific  as  a  cordon,  the  fruit  being  of 
medium  size,  round  in  shape,  and  of  exquisite 
flavour.  The  tree  is,  moreover,  of  hardy  constitu- 
tion. The  old  Easter  Beurre,  in  use  at  the  same 
date,  is  a  capital  cordon  variety,  and  although 
the  ([uality  is  condemned  by  some,  it  is  very  sweet 
and  refreshing,  and  keeps  sound  for  a  long  period. 
— C.  N. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FRUIT. 


woulJ  repay  the  grower  well,  but  this  Boason  it  waa 
wiirtli  from  Ss.  to  10s.  a  bushel.  Nearly  all  the  fruit 
on  a  tree  will  be  of  about  tho  same  fcize,  without  a 
speck  or  blemish  of  any  kind.  I  |?row  it  an  a  hush 
tree. — .1.  G.,  Qoxport. 

Apple  French  Crab.— This  fine  old  variety  is 
not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  it  deserves,  fur  it  is  a 
very  hardy,  free-bearing  kind,  and  keeps  s  mnd  until 
Apples  are  in  season  aijain.  It  should  not  be  (fathered 
until  the  end  of  October  or  early  in  November,  and  I 
lr,iv((  poon  it  left  hanging  until  December.  If  kept 
until  the  following  spring  it  takes  on  a  clear  lemon 
colour  and  emits  a  very  powerful  perfume.  Kew 
.•\pples  have  such  a  fine  flavour  when  mixed  with 
Kliul)arb  in  tarts.  I  find  it  one  of  tho  best  for  cul- 
tivating on  its  own  roots. — J.  G.,  Gusport. 


Pear  Beurre  Bosc— This  is  one  of  tho  best 
market  Pear.o,  for  it  is  :i  strong  grower  and  makes  a 
fine  bush,  pyramid,  or  standard  tree  and  is  very  pro- 
lific. Even  in  this  exceptionally  poor  season  for  Pears, 
this  variety  has  come  out  about  the  best  of  any.  In 
fairly  good  seasons  it  ia  so  prohfic,  that  ft».  a  .busliel 
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THE  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER 
BROCCOLI. 
There  is  no  lack  of  really  good  autumn  Cauli- 
flowers, the  Autumn  Giant  and  others  of  the 
same  type  giving  an  ample  supply  well  into 
(Jctober.  The  plants  for  the  late  autumn  sup- 
ply were  none  too  plentiful  on  account  of  the 
summer  heat  and  drought.  The  early  Broccoli 
is  this  year  not  so  good  as  usual,  doubtless 
owing  to  later  planting,  the  plants  failing  to 
make  the  desired  progress  afterwards.  In  my 
case  the  plants  are  smaller  than  usual.  In 
the  north,  with  more  moisture,  tho  plants  suf- 
fered less,  but  in  the  .south  it  was  a  ditticult 
matter  to  keep  them  moving.  Such  seasons 
give  cultivators  a  lesson.  I  shall  plant  earlier 
and  make  at  least  three  difl"erent  sowings  and 
plantings.  The  plants  put  out  in  May  and 
June  have  all  done  well,  especially  those  which 
were  planted  in  soil  not  dug  over.  Those 
that  followed  Potatoes  are  the  smallest,  and 
I  fear  they  will  not  turn  in  at  the  season 
required.  With  too  early  planting  and  a  favour- 
able growing  season  the  plants  will  turn  in 
before  the  proper  season.  There  is  no  great 
difticulty  in  retarding  them.  Soils  will  greatly 
influence  growth.  A  rich  garden  soil  is  not  the 
best  for  the  autumn  and  winter  Broccoli,  as  if 
the  garden  is  at  all  sheltered  they  at  the  start 
make  a  rapid  growth,  grow  up  tall,  with  the 
result  that  the  heads  are  weakly  and  there  is  far 
too  much  stem  growth.  The  best  plants  are 
those  in  open  fields.  These  invariably  come  in 
at  the  right  season  and  the  heads  are  of  the  best 
quality.  As  regards  pests,  few  seasons  have 
tried  the  grower  like  that  of  ISltS.  From  early 
August  to  the  end  of  September  in  a  close 
garden  it  was  necessary  to  go  over  the  plants 
every  week  and  pick  ott'  the  caterpillars.  Other 
"rowers  may  have  been  more  fortunate.  Only 
half  a  mile  away  the  plants  grown  by  the  acre 
in  fields  with  a  poorer  soil,  but  given  more 
space,  were  scarcely  touched  by  tlio  pest.  I 
note  this  to  show  the  difliculties  of  growers  in 
close  gardens.  . 

As  regards  varieties,  they  are  many.  I  wish 
one  could  rely  upon  the  good  characters  given 
some  of  the  varieties  as  regards  season  and 
hardiness.  Last  year  I  had  some  new  early 
varieties  of  Broccoli  sent  me  for  trial  from 
Italy  which  turned  out  to  be  the  Green  Cape 
type  grown  forty  years  ago.  I  am  not  averse 
to  new  kinds  by  any  means.  Wo  have  h.ad 
some  splendid  new  things  since  the  date  I 
name;  for  instance,  the  Autumn  Giant  Cauli- 
flower and  the  Protecting  Broccoli,  both  most 
valuable  additions,  the  latter  the  best  I  have 
"rown  for  early  autumn  supplies.  For  many 
years  Snow's  Winter  White  was  a  reliable  kind, 
but  of  late  years  my  December  supply  has  not 
turned  in  till  spring.  Those  who,  like  myself, 
have  a  demand  every  day  in  the  year  for  the 
Broccoli  or  Cauliflower  wilL  agree  with  my  xe- 
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marks  as  to  our  midwinter  kinds,  my  chief 
complaint  being  that  tlie  varieties  fail  to  turn 
in  at  the  time  stated.  My  best  supply  is 
obtained  by  growing  large  quantities  of  such 
kinds  as  the  Stlf-Protecting  and  Superb  Early 
White.  The  latter  is  none  too  early  if  not 
sown  with  the  Cauliflower  early  in  the  sprint; ; 
whereas  the  Protecting  sown  in  April  and  May 
will  give  supplies  in  November  or  later.  For 
later  use  I  lift  large  quantities  of  plants  when 
the  heads  are  the  size  of  a  small  ball.  These 
are  placed  close  together  in  frames,  and  treated 
thus  they  continue  to  grow.  Frames  are  not  a 
necessity,  as  the  larger  plants  I  place  in  an 
open  shed,  and  thus  get  the  first  early  winter 
supply.  Superb  White,  though  small  when 
lifted  early  in  December,  turns  in  early  in  the 
year.  I  find  the  greatest  scarcity  is  from 
December  till  February.  This  season  tided 
over,  there  is  lei3s  trouble.  Of  course,  in  the 
warmest  parts  of  the  country  storing  may  not 
be  needed,  but  in  cold  districts  it  is  well  to  do 
BO.  S.  M. 

Potato  Puritan.— I  note  at  p.  489  "Norwich  " 
writes  very  favourably  of  the  Beauty  of  Hebron. 
I  prefer  Early  Puritan,  as  this  with  me  does  not 
get  disease  so  badly,  but  I  doubt  if  the  crop  is 
quite  so  heavy.  I  am  quite  sure  that  few,  if  any, 
varieties  are  so  profitable  as  thcsa  if  grown  in  a 
light  soil,  and  these  qualitits  cannot  be  over- 
looked. Beauty  of  Hebron  is  more  largely  grown 
in  country  districts  than  any  other  Potato  I  know. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  kinds  are  not  good  in 
wet  soils,  and  in  wet  seasons  there  are  great  losses. 
Growers  who  do  not  care  for  many  varieties  will 
do  well  to  note  the  faults  of  the  kinds  named 
and  plant  such  as  Windsor  Castle,  in  my  opinion 
one  of  the  very  best  for  crop,  quality  and  long 
keeping.— G.  W.  S. 

Cauliflowers  in  spring'. — The  good  advice 
by  "C.  N."  (p.  489)  is  very  applicable  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Those  who  are  short  of  plants  sh  luld 
sow  a  few  seeds  of  such  kinds  as  First  Crop, 
Early  Forcing,  or  a  good  selection  of  tlie  Snow- 
ball. Last  winter  was  one  of  the  mildest  we  had 
for  years,  and  I  noticed  a  large  percentage  of  the 
Cauliflower  plants  sown  in  August  buttoned.  1 
kept  the  smaller  seedlings  in  the  open,  and  they 
gave  the  first  heads,  but  later  than  usual.  I 
have  referred  to  the  need  of  sowing  at  this  date 
or  early  in  the  year.  I  prefer  sowing  now,  as 
plants  raised  in  heat  need  more  care  and  at  times 
mildew  badly.  If  sown  thinly  in  boxes  in  cold 
frames  and  pricked  off  when  large  enough,  they 
will  give  nice  heads  only  a  little  later  than  those 
of  autumn-sown  plants. — G.  W. 

Potatoes  falling.— "Amateur's"  complaint 
as  to  hi-j  Reading  Giant  Potato  tubers  planted  as 
seed  failing  to  produce  robust  plants,  and  not 
decaying  as  all  seed  tubers  ordinarily  should,  was 
found  very  cjmmon  last  season,  ariijing  from  the 
excessive  dryness  of  the  soil.  General  y,  seed 
tubers,  even  if  uncut,  will  decay,  because  there 
is  in  the  soil  sufficient  moisture  to  promote  that 
process.  But  sets  that  have  been  cut  invariably 
decay  because  the  wet  surface  seems  able  to 
attract  moisture  from  the  soil  which  cannot  be 
conducted  to  the  flesh  when  a  stout  skin  armour 
interposes.  There  is  some  sense  when  planting 
in  a  dry  time  in  cutting  a  small  portion  from  off 
the  lower  end  of  each  tuber  so  as  to  expose  a  por- 
tion of  the  flesh  to  the  soil,  as  then  decay  com- 
monly ensues.  But  it  is  not  generally  understood 
that  the  tuber  flesh  in  its  decay  becomes  food  to 
the  young  plant's  roots.  Up  to  a  certain  stage 
the  albumen  in  the  flesh  has  sustained  most  deve- 
lopment. Tfien  in  the  decay  of  the  cellular  tissue 
food  is  furnished  to  the  roots,  and  thus  the  seed 
tuber  when  decaying  seems  to  be  doubly  utilised. 
I  remember  during  a  dry  summer  at  Woodstock, 
when  Mr.  Robert  Fenn  was  living  at  the  rectory, 
he  lifted  some  roots  of  new  varieties  of  Potatoes 
on  the  skins  of  the  seed  tubers  of  which  he  had 
written  with  a  pen  and  ink,  and  when  lifted  the 
sfeed  tubers  w'eire  found  still  hard  and  the  Writing 


quite  distinct.  However,  these  things  are  pure 
accidents  of  a  dry  season.  Probably  no  such 
similar  drought  will  be  experienced  during  the 
growing  period  of  Potatoes  for  many  years  to 
come.  Variety  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  occur- 
rence.— A.  D. 

The  failure  complained  of  by  "  Amateur  " 

(p.  424)  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  prolonged 
drought.  The  very  ?ame  thing  occurred  in  this 
locility,  and  on  a  sufficiently  large  enough  scale 
t )  prove  a  serious  matter  to  the  owner,  who  grows 
for  market.  When  the  crop  was  dug,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  sets  came  out  quite  sound,  the 
manure  was  not  decayed,  and  even  pieces  of 
paper  which  had  been  ploughed  in  with  the 
manure  came  out  so  sound  that  the  printed 
matter  could  be  mostly  read.  The  soil  was  not 
wet  when  the  sets  were  planted,  and  we  never 
got  enough  rain  to  thoroughly  moisten  it  during 
the  growing  time.  In  an  ordinary  year  about 
ten  tons  to  the  acre  would  have  been  taken  off 
the  field  ;  whereas  the  crop  averaged  no  more 
than  two  tons  to  the  acre,  the  majority  of  the 
tubers  being  under  sized.  Some  varieties  have 
been  much  more  affected  by  the  drought  than 
others,  and  probably  another  season  the  variety 
which  has  failed  with  "  Amateur  "  would  be  satis- 
factory.— J.  C,  Byfleet. 


EARTHING  UP  CELERY. 

Thouoh  there  may  not  be  so  very  much  difference 
in  the  flavour  of  the  various  sorts  of  Celery  when 
well  grown,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  are 
more  hardy  and  stand  a  wet  winter  better  than 
others.  In  this  respect  I  have  always  given  the 
palm  to  Leicester  Red.  After  all,  however,  a 
good  deal  depends  on  when  and  how  the  plants 
are  earthed  up,  although  this  season,  owiug  to 
the  soil  being  in  a  semi-dry  condition  in  most 
gardens,  late  earthing  up  may  not  have  the  ill- 
effects  it  usually  does.  If  at  all  avoidable,  I  do 
not  like  to  earth  up  Celery  when  the  soil  is  in  a 
very  wet  condition,  as  the  ridges  do  not  drain  so 
well  and  decay  is  encouraged.  Moreover,  worms, 
slugs,  and  other  pests  are  then  more  at  home 
than  in  drier  quarters.  With  the  earliest  and 
second  early  rows,  at  any  rate,  it  is  generally  prac 
ticable  to  choose  fine  weather  for  earthmg-up. 
After  the  small  bottom  leaves  and  any  suckers 
are  removed,  I  like  to  loosen  a  little  soil  from 
the  sides  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  and  allow 
it, to  lie  in  the  trench  till  the  afternoon,  breaking 
it  up,  if  at  all  lumpy,  with  a  five  tined  fork  ;  by 
this  time  sun  and  air  have  dried  it,  and  it  is  in 
good  condition  for  encompassing  the  plants. 
Tying  up  each  plant  lightly  with  strips  of  mat- 
ting to  prevent  the  ingress  of  soil  is  a  good 
plan,  but  I  prefer  two  men  across  the  row,  one 
walking  backward  and  grasping  the  stick  with 
both  hands,  wtiile  the  other  following  brings  the 
soil  up  to  the  plant  with  both  hands.  A  height 
of  6  inches  or  so  is  enough  for  a  start,  and  after 
this  is  done,  a  little  more  soil  is  forked  down  and 
all  left  level  and  neat.  This  moulding  with  the 
hands  is  continued  till  the  tops  of  the  hearts  are 
reached.  I  find  this  secures  good  clean  sticks. 
Where  ground  is  plentiful,  plenty  of  room  should 
be  allowed  between  the  rows,  so  that  the  ridges 
may  be  of  sufficient  width  till  near  the  top.  Un- 
less this  is  done,  the  soil  is  very  apt  to  collapse 
during  heavy  rains.  Bring  the  ridge  to  a  sharp 
angle  to  prevent  wet  finding  its  way  into  the 
hearts.  C.  N. 

Autumn-sown  Onions.— At  p.  4-24  "A.  D." 
notes  that  complaints  are  rife  about  getting  the 
seed  of  autumn-sown  Onions  to  germinate  freely. 
Greater  success  would  be  achieved  were  growers 
to  well  water  the  ground  twice  at  intervals  of 
several  days,  or,  better  still  perhaps,  draw  the 
drills,  fill  these  with  water,  and  after  a  few  days 
sow  the  seed,  mulching  over  the  rows  with  old 
Mushroom  manure  to  preserve  the  moisture. 
"A  D."  is  correct  in  stating  that  some  varieties 
of  Spanish  and  Globe  Onions  if  sown  in  autumn 
stand  the  winter  equally  as  well  as  the  Tripoli. 
I  have  ptoved  it  in  the  cafee  of  Trebons,  which  is 


one  of  the  best  for  the  purpose,  and,  as  "A.  D." 
says,  the  bulbs  are  always  harder  and  keep  better 
than  those  of  the  Tripoli.— N. 

Pea  Essex  Rival. — Few  Peas  have  remained 
in  commerce  so  long  as  Essex  Rival.  I  can  re- 
member it  for  at  least  thirty  years,  and  although 
nob  generally  grown  in  private  gardens,  it  is,  I 
believe,  still  regarded  as  a  profitable  vaiiety  by 
market  growers  in  Es-ex.  It  is  of  hardy  consti- 
tution, of  medium  height,  and  a  profuse  bearer, 
and  what  most  peo^ile  would  call  a  good  eating 
Pea.  My  opinion  is  that  if  those  who  grow  Peas 
for  market  would  sow  Essex  Rival,  they  would 
find  it  still  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  profitable 
sorts. — C.  N. 

Pea  Autocrat. — One  can  scarcely  imagine  a 
more  popular  Pea  than  Autocrat  for  main  and 
late  crops.  It  is  only  necessary  to  review  the 
many  reports  of  Peas  which  have  appeared  in 
The  Garden  during  the  past  few  weeks  to  be- 
come convinced  of  the  great  merits  of  the  variety 
under  notice.  It  has  an  excellent  constitution, 
bears  freely,  and  does  not  attain  to  the  unaainly 
height  of  some  of  the  older  sorts,  which,  though 
they  possess  great  freedom  of  pod,  large  seed, 
and  fine  quality,  are  unsuited  to  smaller  gardens 
by  reason  of  the  height  to  which  they  grow. 
Autocrat  is  a  good  dry-weather  Pea  and  not  so 
subject  to  mildew  as  many  others. — W.  S.,  Wilts. 

Lettuce  Continuity.— The  keeping  up  of  a 
good  supply  of  Lettuce  throughout  the  past  dry 
summer  has  been  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  many 
gardeners.  Many  varieties,  particularly  of  the 
Cos  section,  either  refused  to  grow  or  else  ran  to 
seed  before  hearts  could  be  formed.  Continuity 
has  become  popular,  and  in  a  dry  season  when 
water  was  scarce  I  have  found  it  invaluable.  By 
sowing  and  planting  in  succession  I  have  experi- 
enced no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  good  supply. 
The  outer  leaves  of  Continuity  are  brown,  but 
the  heart,  which  is  large,  is  white  and  crisp. 
This  variety  showed  no  tendency  to  run  to  seed 
when  other  sorts  grown  were  useless. — H.  H. 

Cucumber  Tender  and  True.— Where  very 
heavy  crops  of  Cucumbtrs  are  not  an  object,  I 
very  much  question  if  there  is  yet  a  batter 
variety  to  grow  than  Tender  and  True.  The 
flesh  is  tender,  juicy,  and  well  flavoured  ;  in  fact, 
it  is  the  Cucumber  for  quality.  It  does  not  like 
rough-and  ready  treatment,  needing  good  cul- 
ture, which  it  well  repays.  At  one  place  where 
it  was  grown  exclusively  for  private  use  pot  cul- 
ture was  adopted.  The  pots  were  large  and 
were  half  plunged  in  a  bed  of  tan,  the  plants 
being  liberally  fed  with  liquid  manure.  A  regular 
supply  was  kept  up  from  spring  till  autumn.  In 
appearance,  few  Cucumbers  can  surpass  it.  Many 
even  of  the  finest  looking  Cucumbers  are  hard  and 
dry. — Norwich. 

Winter  Spinach  failing. — The  sowing  and 
forwarding  of  the  Spinach  crop  presented  this 
season  many  difficulties,  and  after  all  one's  efforts 
poor  results  are  apparent,  and  now  no  compensa- 
tion comes  from  all  the  trouble  taken.  I  do  not 
remember  a  season  when  the  winter  Spinach  crop 
proved  such  a  signal  failure,  and  the  cause  is  not 
clearly  understood.  Watering  of  the  drills  at 
the  time  of  sowing  and  after  the  plants  were  well 
above  ground  was  carried  out  at  the  expense  of 
some  other  work,  the  crop  being  one  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance,  because  in  daily  demand. 
Two  or  three  sowings  were  made  as  ground 
could  be  cleared  of  some  other  crop  in  August 
and  September.  The  first  sowing  made  a 
poor  growth  and  went  to  seed  even  before  it  was 
ready  for  use.  Later  batches  dwindled  away  after 
the  rain  had  moistened  the  soil,  a  time  when  it 
was  hoped  a  renewed  growth  would  be  established 
and  sustained.  All  turned  yellow  in  the  leaf 
before  the  end  of  November,  a  condition  I  have 
not  seen  in  a  Sfiinach  crop  before — at  any  rate,  not 
at  such  an  early  period  of  the  winter.  The 
autumn  rains  and  mild  weather  have  had  no  bene- 
ficial influence,  so  the  cause  for  the  collapse  must 
be  traced  to  the  earlier  seed-bed  stage  of  growth. 
-S. 
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Trees!  and  Shrubs. 


THE  HARDY  SUMACHS. 

(rhts.) 
The  genus  Rhus  occurs  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  and  occa- 


very  painful,  occasionally  even  dangerous.  A 
correspondent  to  a  contemporary  a  few  weeks 
ago  asked  if  the  j)oison(ius  action  of  these  plants 
was  a  myth.  It  is  a  very  real  thing.  At  least 
half  a  dozen  cases  have  come  U)  my  personal 
notice.  As  a  rule  it  is  in  ]iro]>agating  or 
in  pruning  that  the  niiscliief  is  done.     The  sap 


The  Statfs-horn  Sumach  {Rhus  iyphina)  grou^i  to  a  single  stem  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,    From  a  photograph  by  0.  Champion. 


sionally  in  the  tropics.  In  all,  there  are  more 
than  100  species  described,  but  the  majority  of 
these  are  not  known  in  gardens,  and  it  is  only 
about  ten  or  twelve  deciduous  species  that  can 
be  grown  satisfactorily  out  of  doors  in  most 
parts  of  this  country.  It  is  this  small  group 
that  I  propose  to  review  in  the  following  notes. 
A  few  of  the  Sumachs  are  notable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers — or  rather  that  of  the 
inflorescence  as  a  whole,  the  flower  itself  being 
always  small  and,  as  a  rule,  dull  in  colour — but 
their  greatest  claim  to  our  notice  rests  in  the 
beauty  of  their  foliage.  Whilst  this  is,  in  many 
instances,  remarkable  for  its  size  and  form,  it 
is,  above  all,  to  its  rich  and  often  brilliant 
autumn  colouring  that  the  great  value  of  the 
hardy  Sumachs  as  ornamental  shrubs  is  due. 
Those  that  are  hardy  in  Britain  resolve  them- 
selves into  two  distinct  groups.  The  first  of 
these  contains  two  species,  viz. ,  R.  Cotinus  and 
R.  cotinoides,  which  are  distinguished  mainly 
by  the  leaves  being  undivided.  Some  authori- 
ties make  a  separate  genus  of  them.  The  other 
section  contains  the  more  numerous  species  that 
have  either  trifoliate  leaves  (like  R.  Toxicoden- 
dron) or  pinnate  leaves  (like  R.  typhina).  Most 
of  these  latter  species  with  compound  leaves 
bear  male  and  female  flowers  on  separate  plants. 
The  common  name  of  "Sumach"  is  derived 
from  "sumac"  or  "shumac,"  which  is  a  dye 
made  of  the  powdered  leaves  of  R.  Coriaria. 
Large  (juantities  are  imported  annually  to 
Britain,  mostly  from  Sicily. 

In  writing  of  the  Sumachs,  it  is  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  poisonous  properties  that 
belong  to  at  least  two  of  those  here  mentioned. 
These  are  R.  Toxicodendron  (or  radicans)  and 
R.  venenata.  The  juice  of  these  species  when 
applied  to  the  skin  is  a  very  strong  irritant,  and 
although  a  few  people  can  handle  the  plants 
with  impunity,  on  the  majority  the  ett'ects  are 


runs  on  the  hands  and  is  afterwards  transferred 
to  various  parts  of  the  body  ;  a  few  hours 
after,  this  is  followed  by  inflammation  and 
an  intolerable  itching,  and  ultimately  by 
eruptions  or  even  ulceration.  It  may  be 
months  or  even  years  before  the  efl'ects 
finally  disappear.  Zinc  ointment  appears 
to  be  the  best  palliative  for  the  itching, 
but  the  eruptions  apparently  have  to  run 
their  course.  Unless  a  per-son  knows 
himself  to  be  safe  from  the  efl'ects  of  the 
juice  of  these  plants,  gloves  should  always 
be  used  in  handling  them. 

As  regards  their  cultivation,  the  Sumachs 
may  be  described  as  very  accommodating. 
Any  soil  that  is  of  moderate  quality  will 
suit  them.  They  certainly  do  not  need  a 
very  rich  soil,  and  they  bear  prolonged 
drought  better  than  most  things.  Most  of 
them  can  be  propagated  by  root-cuttings 
and  others  root  readily  from  layers.  Some 
of  the  species  are  naturally  short-lived. 
This  is  a  list  of  the  .species  dealt  with  in 
the  following  notes,  together  with  the 
commonest  synonyms  : — 

European. — Cotinus,  Coriaria. 

Chinese  and  .Japanese.— Osbeoki  (syn., 
R.  semialata),  trichocarpa,  Toxicodendron 
(syns.,  R.  radicans,  R.  ternata,  Ampelopsis 
japonica,  A.  Hoggi  I,  succedanea,  vernicifera. 

American.  —  Aromatica  (syn.,  R.  cana- 
densis), copallina,  cotinoides,  glabra,  Toxi- 
codendron (also  .Japanese),  typhina  (syn., 
R.  viridiflora),  venenata. 

Rhus  aromatica. — From  the  other  hardy 
species  of  Rhus  this  differs  in  its  habit  of 
flowering  in  spring  before  any  of  the  leaves 
have  begun  to  show.  It  is  a  bush  of  rather 
low,  straggling  habit,  not  often  seen  more 
than  3  feet  to  'i  feet  high.  The  leaves 
consist  of  three  leaflets,  each  leaflet  being 
from  1   inch   to   'i   inches  long,  covered   with   a 


soft  pubescence  (more  especially  when  young), 
and  irregularly  toothed  ;  the  middle  one  is 
the  largest,  and  is  itself  sometimes  thrcelobed. 
When  crushed  the  leaves  emit  a  slightly  aromatic 
scent.  The  juice  is  not  poisonous.  The  flowers 
are  pale  yellow,  and  are  produced  in  short,  dense 
clusters,  which  are  formed  in  autumn,  but  do  not 
open  till  about  the  middle  of  the  following  April; 
they  are  followed  by  fruits  about  the  size  and 
colour  cf  Red  Currants.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  and  was  introduced  in 
I  175!). 

R.  a.  vap..  trilobata  is  a  smaller-leaved  variety 
found  in  Colorado  and  other  Western  States.  Its 
leaves  are  smaller,  and  the  leaflets  are  distinctly 
lobed  towards  the  apex.  The  odour  of  the  foliage 
differs  from  that  of  the  type  in  being  more  un- 
pleasant. 

R.  I  opam.iva.— Sargent  observes  of  this  species 
that  in  America  its  foliage  is  more  beautiful  in 
summer  and  autumn  than  that  of  any  other 
North  American  Sumach.  It  scarcely  bears  out 
that  character  in  this  country,  although  certainly 
a  handsome  shrub.  From  the  other  American 
pinnate-leaved  species  it  can  at  once  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  leaf-stalk  being  winged  between 
the  leaflets.  In  the  Southern  United  States  it 
appears  to  be  sometimes  a  fair  sized  tree  (2.)  feet 
to  .35  feet  high),  but  it  is  only  a  shrub  in  the  more 
northern  parts,  and  with  us  never  more  than 
5  feet  high.  The  leaflets,  of  which  there  are 
generally  nine  to  thirteen,  are  each  2  inches  to 
2J  inches  long,  bright  dark  green  and  smooth 
above,  pubescent  beneath.  In  autumn  they  turn 
a  dark  brownish  ciimson.  The  flowers  are  borne 
on  broad,  dense,  terminal  racemes,  but  have  no 
particular  beauty.  The  difierent  sexes  are  on 
separate  plants.  It  was  introduced  in  16SS,  and 
was  cultivated  by  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  at 
Fulham.  It  does  not  furnish  any  of  the  copals 
of  commerce,  as  the  name  might  be  thought  to 
imply. 

R.  Coriaria,  the  species  that  furnishes  the 
sumach  of  commerce,  is  a  native  of  South 
Europe.     Loudon   includes  it  among  his  hardy 


The  Smoke  Plant  (Rhux  Cotinus). 


Sumachs,  and  states  that  it  was  introduced   in 
1620,  but  I  have  not  yet  met  with  it.     Some  con- 
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tinental  nurserymen  offer  it  for  sale,  but  we  have 
never  been  supplied  with  the  true  plant — gener- 
ally with  R.  typhina.     I  suspect  it  is  not  hardy. 

R.  coTiNOiDES  (Chittam  Wood).— I  know  no 
Sumach,  nor  indeed  any  shrub,  that  assumes 
beautiful  autumn  tints  more  regularly  than  this. 
Whatever  the  season  may  be,  wet  or  dry,  cold  or 
warm,  its  leaves  become  a  beautiful  scarlet, 
suffused  with  various  shades  of  orange  and  crim- 
son. I  have  never  known  it  fail.  At  present  it 
is  one  of  the  rarest  American  shrubs  in  this 
country,  and  what  is  generally  supplied  for  it  is 
the  common  Venetian  Sumach.  It  is  a  native  of 
several  of  the  Southern  United  States,  but  even 
there  is  very  rare.  It  was  originally  discovered 
by  Thomas  Nuttall  in  IS19,  on  the  banks  of 
Grand  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas. 
Long  after,  it  was  again  found  on  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains,  in  Alabama,  and  subsequently  in 
Tennessee  and  in  Texas.  Professor  Sargent  ob- 
serves that  "during  the  War  of  Secession  nearly 
all  the  large  specimens  were  cut  down  for  the  dye 
which  the  wood  yields.  The  tree  is  much  less 
common  than  formerly  and  is  in  danger  of  ex- 
termination." It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
our  European  R.  Cotinus,  the  leaves  being  quite 
undivided  and  entire,  but  larger  and  not  so  round 
as  those  of  its  ally.  It  is  also  of  more  open,  less 
bushy  habit,  and  apparently  gets  to  be  a  larger 
tree  than  R.  Cotinus,  for  Sargent  describes  it  as 
"  a  small  tree,  occasionally  25  feet  to  .35  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  12  inches  to  14  inches  in  diameter." 
The  flowers  are  also  borne  on  longer  and  more 
elender  panicle?,  but  it  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  I  know, 
flowered  in  Britain.  It  is,  however,  as  one  of  the 
most  lovely  of  autumn-tinted  shrubs  that  it 
deserves  to  be  widely  known.  It  was  introduced 
to  cultivation  through  the  agency  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  in  1882. 

R.  Cotinus  (Venetian  Sumach,  Burning  Bush, 
Ac). — Alton  says  that  this  shrub  was  introduced 
in  1656,  but  in  spite  of  that  and  its  great  beauty 
and  the  fact  that  it  thrives  well  in  even  poor  soil, 
it  is  by  no  means  very  extensively  planted.  In  a 
wild  state  it  is  generally  distributed  over  Middle 
and  Southern  Europe,  and  extends  thence  to  the 
Orient,  Caucasian  region.  Cashmere,  the  Hima- 
laya and  China.  The  leaves,  which  vary  from 
1  inch  to  .3  inches  long,  remain  on  the  plant  into 
winter,  and  before  they  fall  often  turn  a  rich 
yellow.  The  great  benuty  of  the  Venetian  Sumach, 
however,  is  in  its  curious  inflorescence.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  a  broad,  much  branched 
panicle,  many  of  whose  final  subdivisions  are 
flowerles s,  and  reduced  to  mere  thread-like  stalks, 
which  are  clothed  with  fine  hairs.  It  is  during 
August  that  these  remarkable  panicles  are  in  their 
greatest  beauty.  They  have  then  become  like 
tufts  of  down  and  have  put  on  a  beautiful  deep 
flesh  colour.  Although  usually  a  shrub  not  more 
than  6  feet  to  8  feet  high,  spreading  out,  how- 
ever, twice  as  much  in  diameter,  the  Venetian 
Sumach  is  found  wild  sometimes  as  much  as 
12  feet  high,  almost  a  small  tree.  The  wood, 
which  is  yellow  or  greenish,  is  used  in  cabinet- 
making  and  in  turnery.  The  young  twigs  also 
furnish  a  fine  yellow  dye,  much  used  in  dyeing 
calico,  &c.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  Rhus 
in  gatdrna  :  (l)atropurpurea,  whose  leaves, young 
wood  and  panicles  are  purple,  and  (2)  pendula, 
which  has  drooping  branches. 

R.  oi.ABR.i  (Smooth  Sumach). — The  only  species 
with  which  this  is  likely  to  be  confused  is  R. 
typhina,  and  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  that 
by  the  wood  and  leaves  being  always  devoid  of 
hairs  and  by  the  leaflets  being  more  or  less  glau 
cous  beneath.  Neither  is  it  so  big  a  plant,  being 
a  shrub  rather  than  a  tree,  varying  from  3  feet 
to  8  feet  high.  It  does,  however,  resemble  R. 
typhina  in  the  size  and  character  of  its  leaves, 
also  in  the  inflorescence.  It  is  rather  curious  that 
while  the  other  parts  of  the  plant  are  smooth,  the 
flower- panicles,  the  flowers  themselves,  and,  in 
the  female  plants,  the  fruits,  are  covered  with 
crimson  hairs.  The  fruiting  panicles  are  espe- 
cially handsome  and  they  retain  their  beauty 
right  into  the  winter.  The  leaves  die  off  a  fine 
rich  red  as  in  R.  typhina.     The  species  is  a  native 


of  the  Eastern  United  States  and  was  introduced 
in  1726.     The 

Vak.  laciniata  is  very  distinct,  the  leaflets 
being  longer  and  of  much  greater  breadth  than 
in  R.  glabra  itself,  but  they  are  cut  up  into 
narrow,  more  or  less  pinnate  segments.  The 
engraving  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  feathery 
grace  of  a  well-grown  plant. 

R  OsEECKi. — Just  as  R.  copallina  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  American  Sumachs 
l:>y  the  leaf-stalk  being  winged  between  the  leaf- 
lets, so  can  this  species  be  recognised  among 
the  h.ardy  Asiatic  ones  by  the  same  character. 
Its  foliage  is,  however,  more  striking  than  that 
of  R.  copallina,  the  leaves  being  much  larger. 
Each  one  consists  of  five  or  more  pairs  of  leaflets, 
some  of  which  on  especially  vigorous  shoots  will 
measure  6  inches  long  by  4  inches  to  5  inches 
broad.  The  leaves  are,  indeed,  as  regards  size, 
the  most  striking  among  those  of  the  pinnate- 
leaved  Sumachs,  and  the  species  is  worth  grow- 
ing for  this  character  alone.  When  grown  for 
this  purpose  the  shoots  should  be  pruned  hard 
back  each  spring,  and  the  new  growths  reduced 
to  one  or  two  on  each.  The  leaflets  have  their 
margins  set  with  large  blunt  teeth,  and  the  under 
surface  is  covered  with  a  close,  pale-coloured 
wool.  In  suitable  seasons  they  turn  orange,  or 
orange-scarlet,  in  autumn.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced on  large  terminal  panicles  in  .July  and 
August,  but  have  no  special  attractions.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  China  and  .Japan,  where  it 
gets  to  be  a  tree  20  feet  high.  It  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  one  of  several  varieties  of  Rhus  semi- 
alata,  a  species  widely  spread  over  North-east 
Asia,  which  has  these  winged  leaf-stalks. 

R.  si'CCEDANEA. — Unfortunately,  this  species, 
which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Sumachs, 
is  not  quite  hardy  in  most  parts  of  Britain.  Its 
pinnate  leaves  are  a  soft  rich  red  when  young, 
and  turn  the  same  colour  again  before  they  fall  in 
autumn.  Near  London  it  can  only  be  success- 
fully grown  in  pots  and  housed  during  winter. 
It  has  been  grown  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew 
for  many  years.  Possibly  the  confinement  of  the 
roots  in  pots  tends  to  heighten  its  colour.  It  is 
certainly  worth  growing  for  this  quality  alone, 
and  would  most  likely  thrive  outside  in  the 
south-western  counties.  It  furnishes  the  Japan 
wax  which  is  used,  although  not  so  much  as 
formerly,  in  candle-making. 

R.  TRirHoCARP.A. — It  is  only  quite  recently  that 
this  Sumach  has  been  introduced  to  cultivation, 
and  it  is  too  soon  to  say  anything  definite  as  to 
its  value  in  gardens,  but  the  following  extract 
from  Sargent's  ForeM  Flora  of  Japan,  describing 
it  as  it  appears  in  its  native  country,  leads  one  to 
hope  it  may  thrive  here  :  "  It  should  becultivated 
for  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the 
leaves  in  autumn,  when  they  assume  the  brightest 
scarlet  and  orange  tints.  It  is  a  slender  tree, 
sometimes  20  feet  to  25  feet  high,  and  very 
common  in  the  forests  of  Yezo  and  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Central  Hondo.  The  leaves  are  18  inches 
to  20  inches  long,  with  dark  red  midribs  and 
broadly  ovate,  long-pointed  leaflets,  slender  pani- 
cles of  flowers,  which  open  in  July,  and  pendulous 
fruit  clusters  with  large,  pale,  prickly  drupes 
ripening  in  August  or  early  in  September.  Neither 
the  flowers  nor  the  fruits  are  attractive,  and  there 
is  nothing  very  distinct  in  the  appearance  of  the 
tree  except  in  autumn,  when,  however,  it  is  so 
beautiful  that  if  it  succeeds  here  I  believe  it  will 
prove  one  of  the  best  introductions  of  recent 
years"  (p.  33).  Young  plants  have  already 
coloured  well  with  us. 

R.  Toxicodendron"  (Poison  Ivy).— In  a  state  of 
Nature  this  is  the  most  widely  spread  of  all  the 
hardy  species  of  Rhus,  being  the  only  one  that  is 
a  native  of  both  the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
spheres (North  America  and  JapanK  In  gardens 
it  is  the  species  most  grown,  although  often  under 
.a  variety  of  names.  The  commonest  of  these  is 
Rhus  radicans ;  other  more  misleading  ones 
by  which  it  is  known  are  Ampelopsia  japonica 
and  Ampelopsia  Hoggi.  The  species  exists 
in  two  distinct  forms  —  as  a  shrub  and  as  a 
climber.     Between   these,   however,   there  come 


more  or  less  intermediate  forms.  Even  the 
shrubby  one  ia  of  somewhat  rambling  habit. 
The  other  is  a  distinct  climber,  emitting  aerial 
roots  like  an  Ivy.  In  the  forests  of  Japan  it 
climbs  to  the  summits  of  the  largest  trees.  Both 
the  forms  have  leaves  composed  of  three  broad- 
oval  leaflets,  which  .are  mostly  entire  at  the 
margin,  especially  in  the  climbing  plant,  although 
sometimes  set  with  a  few  coarse  teeth  ;  they  are 
stalked,  and  the  blades  vary  from  \\  inches  to 
6  inches  in  length  and  are  generally  more  or  less 
woolly.  In  autumn  the  leaves  turn  a  very  fine 
purplish  red,  the  Poison  Ivy  being  a  plant  that 
very  rarely  fails  to  colour  well.  Both  the  forms 
were  originally  introduced  from  the  Eastern 
United  States.  The  poisonous  nature  of  the 
plant  has  been  already  alluded  to.  It  is  best  not 
to  plant  it  close  to  paths  or  in  places  where  trim- 
ming with  a  knife  may  frequently  have  to  be 
done.  Although  so  poisonous  in  its  eft'ects  on  the 
skin  of  most  people,  it  is  curious  that  animals  eat 
the  foliage  without  any  ill-effects. 

R.  TYi'HiNA.  —  The  Stag's-horn  Sumach,  as 
this  is  called,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  species 
with  compound  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  and  has  been  cultivated  in 
England  since  the  time  of  King  .James  I.  It  was 
one  of  the  plants  grown  by  Parkinson.  Here  it 
forms  a  small,  round-topped  tree  upwards  of 
20  feet  high.  In  America  Sargent  states  that  it 
is  occasionally  twice  as  high  as  that.  When  cut, 
its  wood  quickly  exudes  a  thick  yellowish  juice, 
which  is  not  poisonous.  The  wood  on  the  younger 
branches  is  always  hairy,  which  affords  a  ready 
means  of  differentiating  this  species  and  R.  glabra. 
The  leaves  vary  in  size  according  to  the  age, 
vigour,  &c. ,  of  ihe  plant.  On  mature  trees  they 
will  range  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  long;  on 
young  hard-pruned  specimens,  2  feet  to  3  feet 
long.  The  numerous  leaflets  are  toothed,  lanceo- 
late, 3  inches  to  6  inches  long,  and  when  they  first 
open  are  covered  beneath  with  reddish  hairs. 
During  the  summer  they  are  deep  green,  but  in 
autumn  if  the  season  is  suitable  they  turn  a  bril- 
liant red,  sometimes  suffused  with  crimson  or 
orange.  Male  and  female  flowers  appear  on  sepa- 
rate plants,  and  the  variety  known  as  viridiflora 
is  simply  the  male.  In  both  sexes  the  flowers  are 
densely  borne  on  hairy  panicles,  but  the  female 
panicles  are  shorter  and  very  compact.  The 
flowers,  flower  -  stalks,  and  fruits  are  thickly 
covered  with  crimson  hairs,  and  the  fruits  retain 
their  colour  through  much  of  the  winter.  The 
Stag's  horn  Sumach  is  sometimes  grown  as  a  sub- 
tropical plant,  being  cut  back  every  spring  and 
reduced  to  one  or  two  shoots,  as  in  the  illus- 
tration. It  then  forms  immense  leaves,  which 
are  especially  ornamental  in  autumn. 

R.  VENENATA  (Pcison  Sumach). — The  juice  from 
the  stems  of  this  species  is  equally,  if  not  more 
poisonous  than  that  of  R.  Toxicodendron,  and, 
being  more  uncommon  and  not  well  known  in 
gardens,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  make  known 
this  character  wherever  the  plant  is  grown.  In 
other  respects  it  bears  but  little  resemblance  to 
R.  Toxicodendron.  It  is  a  shrub  whose  pinnate 
leaves  consist,  as  a  rule,  of  about  eleven  leaflets, 
which  are  each  Ij  inches  to  3  inches  long,  glossy, 
smooth  (except  when  quite  young),  and  have  the 
margins  quite  entire.  In  autumn  they  are  singu- 
larly beautiful,  turning  a  brilliant  scarlet.  Loudon 
describes  them  as  being  at  this  season  "of  un- 
paralleled splendour."  The  plants  are  unisexual. 
The  female  ones  fruit  occasionally  in  England, 
the  berries  being  the  size  of  small  Peas  and  hang- 
ing in  graceful  clusters  from  the  leaf-axils  near 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  species  is  a  native 
of  the  Eastern  United  States,  where  it  is  some- 
times met  with  over  20  feet  high,  and  whence  it 
was  introduced  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
.Judging  by  the  situations  in  which  it  often  grows 
in  Nature,  it  is  likely  to  be  more  moisture-loving 
than  most  of  the  Sumachs. 

R.  VERNiciFERA  is  the  famous  Lactjuer  Tree 
of  Japan,  of  which  country  it  is  not,  however, 
thought  to  be  a  true  native,  although  it  has  been 
extensively  cultivated  there  for  many  hundreds 
of    years.      It    is   certainly  a  native   of    China, 
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although,  according  to  Dr.  Henry,  it  only  grows 
wild  ill  the  mountainous  districts.  The  pinnate 
leaves  aro  large  and  striking,  the  leaflets  lieing 
entire  ami  covered  beneath  with  a  velvety  wool. 
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Rhus  glabra  laciniata. 


It  has  grown  well  and  survived  the  last  three 
winters  at  Kew,  but  whether  it  will  survive  our 
hardest  winters  is  perhaps  doubtful. 

Arlioretum,  Keu:  W.  J.  Bean. 


TREES  AND   SHRUBS  CERTIFICATED 

DURING  1898. 

The  number  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  that 
have  received  either  tirst-class  certificates  or 
awards  of  merit  during  the  year  1898  is  just  the 
same  as  last,  viz.,  nineteen — that  is,  if  the  hardy 
Bamboos  are  included  in  the  list.  The  most 
notable  feature  this  .season  is  the  number  of 
these  Bamboos  that  have  been  thus  honoured, 
for  no  less  than  six  obtained  recognition  from 
the  committee,  the  occasion  being  the  special 
exhibition  of  the.se  plants  held  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  .luly  "JO.  Ligustrum  Walkeri,  which 
received  a  first  class  certificate  on  September 
20  and  has  been  the  subject  of  sundry  com- 
ments since,  has  not  been  included,  as  it  must 
be  considered  more  as  a  greenhouse  than  a 
hardy  shrub. 

The  following  is  the  complete  list,  the  names 
being  given  in  the  same  order  as  they  were 
shown  :  — 

Azalea  obtusa. — This  is  one  of  the  small-grow- 
ing forms  of  Azalea,  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of 
some  of  Mr.  Carmichael's  hybrids  between  A. 
amiina  and  members  of  the  large-flowered  Indian 
section.  A.  obtusa  forms  a  freely-branched  little 
bush  and  the  orange-red  flowers  are  borne  in  great 
profusion.  There  is  also  a  variety  whose  flowers 
are  generally  pure  white,  though  occasionally  a 
few  stripes  of  red  may  be  found  on  some  of  the 
petals.  It  is  a  native  of  .lapan,  and  has  been  now 
grown  in  our  gardens  for  many  years.  Although  it  is 
the  Azalea  obtusa  of  Lindley ,  its  name,  according  to 
the  Kew  list,  is  Rhododendron  indicum  obtusum. 
It  is  hardy  only  in  favoured  localities,  but  forms 
a  very  ornamental  plant  for  the  cool  greenhouse. 
An  award  of  merit  was  bestowed  upon  it  on 
March  22. 

Azalea  J.  .1.  de  Vink. — The  hardy  mollis 
group  to  which  this  belongs  has  received  many 
additions  of  late  years,  and  among  the  best  of 
them  must  be  included  this  variety.  The  flower 
clusters   as    well  as   the   individual   blooms  are 


large,  the  colour  being  pale  orange,  sull'used  with 

salmon. 

Deutzu    I'AKViij.oka. — A   native  of   Northern 

China,  this  Deutzia  was  introduced  about  ten 
years  ago,  having  been  put  into  com- 
merce by  .\I.  Lomoine,  of  Nancy.  It 
forms  a  sturdy  bush  that  will  reach  a 
height  of  1  feet  or  .j  feet,  being  alto- 
gether a  stouter  growing  plant  than  the 
popular  Deutzia  gracilis.  The  flowers, 
which  are  arranged  in  small  flattened 
corymbs  on  the  shoots  of  the  previous 
year,  are  white  and  much  like  those  of 
the  Hawthorn.  It  is  (juite  hardy,  and  in 
the  open  ground  flowers  a  few  days 
earlier  than  IJ.  gracilis.  These  two 
species  were  crossed  by  M.  Lemoine, 
the  product  being  U.  Lemoinei,  which 
rapidly  became  popular,  and  received  a 
tirst-class  certificate  in  the  spring  of  189(). 

AZALEODENUKON    EdOUARD    AnUKK.  — 

The  botanical  certificate  which  was 
awarded  this  plant  on  April  26  is  the 
first,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  any  of  our  hardy  shrubs 
for  a  very  long  time.  It  is  certainly  an 
interesting  hybrid,  having  been  raised 
from  Azalea  mollis  crossed  with  a 
variety  of  Rhododendron  ponticum. 
Though  curious,  it  is  not  particularly 
ornamental,  the  flowers  being  pink  with 
crimson  spots  on  the  upper  petals. 

Ilex    Golden    Kinc.  —  Among     the 

numerous  green-leaved  varieties  of  Holly 

a   very  popular   kind  is  that  known  as 

Hodginsi,     characterised     by    a    free, 

bold   style    of    growth    and    large,    dark    green 

leathery  leaves.     The  variety  Golden  King  is  a 

sport  from  this,  and  diff'ers  only  from  the  type  in 

the  markings  of  the  leaves,  which  have  a  rich 

green      centre,      and      are 

broadly,     but      irregularly, 

edged   with   gold.      At   the 

Temple  show  it  received  an 

award  of  merit. 

Philadeli'Iius  Mont 
Blanc. — This  is  one  of  the 
many  hybrid  forms  of  Mock 
Orange  raised  by  M.  Le- 
moine, of  Nancy,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  the  little 
New  Mexican  Philadelphus 
microphyllus  has  played  a 
part.  The  variety  Mont 
Blanc  produces  its  pure 
white,  sweet-scented  blos- 
soms when  not  more  than  a 
foot  high. 

Pnu-.^DELriirs  Le:moinei. 
— This  was  the  first  of  M. 
Lemoine's  hybrids  from  P. 
microphyllus,  and  though 
distributed  so  long  ago  as 
the  autumn  of  1S87,  it  was 
only  on  .June  28  last  that  an 
award  of  merit  was  given  it, 
while  the  previously  men- 
tioned Mont  Blanc  received 
the  same  award  on  .June  14. 

HeDVSAKUM    MULTI.TU(iUM. 

— The  subject  of  a  coloured 

plate   in   vol.    liii.    of    The 

Gauden,     and      a      widely 

known,  low-growing  shrub, 

this  Hedysarum  obtained  an 

award  of  merit  on  .June  28. 

It   is     a    somewhat    loose, 

weak-growing  plant  clothed 

with  greyish  pinnate  leaves, 

and  during   .June  and  July  *••  - 

the   spikes    of  Pea  -  shaped 

flowers  are  plentifully  borne. 

The  colour  of  the  blossoms 

is  a  kind  of  magenta-purple, 

not  altogether  a  pleasing  tint.     It  is  a  native  of 

Southern  Mongolia,  and  has  been  grown  in  this 

country  about  a  dozen  years. 


Pll'KA      I'lJNOENS     KLAUCA     PENDULA.— This     is     a 

very  striking  variety  of  tho  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce,  the  older  forms  of  which  the  late  Mr. 
Anthony  Watercr  used  to  grow  so  well.  The 
branches  of  this  droop  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  well  merit  the  name  of  pendula.  A  plant 
about  I)  feet  high  was  sent  from  Holland  by 
Messrs.  Koster,  Boskoop,  and  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate awarded  it  on  .July  12. 

Akundinakia  NiTiiiA. — On  .July  26  several 
beautiful  hardy  Bamboos  were  submitted  to  the 
floral  committee,  one  of  the  most  striking  being 
,\run(linaria  nitida,  which  obtained  a  first-class 
certificate.  It  is  as  yet  a  rare  species  from 
Northern  China,  but  will  doubtless  be  much  sought 
after,  Ijeing  an  extremely  graceful  plant.  The 
young  shoots  are  purple,  while  the  bright  green 
lanceolate  leaves  are  borne  in  such  profusion  aa 
to  quite  weigh  down  the  slender  twigs.  It  has 
proved  to  bo  thoroughly  hardy,  and  is  in  every 
way  particularly  desirable. 

Arundinakea  akistata. — This  species  occurs 
on  the  North-eastern  Himalayan  ranges  in  Sikkim 
and  Bhotan  at  an  altitude  of  about  10,000  feet. 
The  stems,  which  reach  a  height  of  10  feet  or 
thereabouts,  are  yellow  and  upright  till  bent  by 
the  clusters  of  long,  narrow,  bright  green  leaves. 
In  this  species  the  sheaths  at  the  nodes  are  re- 
markably persistent. 

AiiCNDiN'ARLi  Veitchi. — This  is  a  far  better- 
known  plant  than  either  of  the  preceding,  but 
much  less  graceful  in  habit.  It  forms  a  free- 
growing,  somewhat  flat-topped  mass  a  couple  of 
feet  or  a  little  more  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
large,  being  over  2  inches  wide  and  6  inches  or 
7  inches  long.  During  the  summer  the  foliage  is 
of  a  fine  dark  green,  but  at  this  season  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  become  withered  and  present  at  a 
distance  a  curious  feature.      Care  must  be  taken 


Rhus  vemicifera. 


in  planting  this,  as  the  creeping  rhizomes  are'par- 
ticularly  aggressixe. 

Akl'ndinaria    metallica.  —  Concerning    this 
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Bamboo,  the  well-known  authori^y,  Mr.  Free 
man-Mitford,  in  an  article  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chroii  irle,  sa,ya  :  "This  Bamboo,  recently  intro- 
duced by  me  from  Japan,  is  likely  to  mai-  e  a  valu- 
able covert  plant.  Id  is  very  like  A.  Veitchi  in 
character,  but  bolder  and  stronger,  and  does  not 
wither  at  the  edges  in  winter  like  A.  Veitchi. 
It  has  most  rampant  rhizomes,  and  ia,  there- 
fore, not  suited  for  anything  but  woodland 
work.  In  a  garden  it  would  soon  become  a 
nuisance  ;  in  a  covert,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
most  beautiful  ground  plant.  Being  a  native  of 
the  coldest  districts  of  Japan  and  of  the  island  of 
Yezo,  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  The  name  metallica 
is  a  translation  of  the  native  Japanese  name." 

Phyllostaciits  Castillonis. — This  pretty  and 
distinct  Bamboo  has  larger  leaves  than  many 
other  species,  as  on  the  more  vigorous  shoots  they 
are  as  much  as  8  inches  or  9  inchei  long  and 
nearly  a  couple  of  inches  wide.  They  ure  pret- 
tily striped  with  creamy  white,  while  the  sheaths 
of  the  branches  are  pink.  The  stems  are  very 
much  channelled,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
branches  before  they  develop,  these  channels 
being  green,  while  the  rest  of  the  stem  is  j-ellow. 
It  IS  certainly  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  best  of 
our  hardy  Bamboos. 

Phyllostachvs  fulva. — This  forms  a  spread- 
ing tuft  of  gracefully-disposed  shoots  clothed 
with  long  lanceolate  leaves  dark  green  above 
and  slightly  glaucous  beneath.  The  tlender 
stems  are  yellow,  as  in  Phyllostachjs  (Bambusa) 
aurea.  Ic  has  been  recently  introduced  from 
Japan  by  Mr.  Freeman-Mitford,  by  whom  it  was 
exhibited.  Of  the  six  Bamboos  above  mentioned, 
the  first,  Arundinaria  nitida,  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate,  while  the  remaining  five  received 
awards  of  merit,  all  on  July  26. 

BuDDLEiA  v.iRiABiLis. — In  the  cut  specimens 
shown  the  leaves  weie  lanceolate,  deep  green 
above  and  whitish  beneath.  The  flowers,  which 
are  borne  in  small  clusters,  thickly  disposed  along 
the  points  of  the  shoots  for  a  foot  or  more,  are  of 
a  rosy  purple  tint  with  an  orange  eye.  In  habit, 
foliage,  and  flower,  however,  there  are  so  many 
individual  differences,  that  the  specific  name  of 
variabilis  is  particularly  appropriate.  It  is  a 
native  of  Ctnlral  China  and  Eastern  Thibet,  and 
is  but  moderately  hardy  in  this  country.  It 
flowers  for  some  time  during  the  summer,  and 
received  an  award  of  merit  on  July  20. 

Acer  NEcitNDo  ele<:.\ns. — A  vigorous  form  in 
which  the  young  leaves  are  heavily  margined  with 
clear  yellow  ;  the  centre,  too,  is  of  a  pale  shade 
of  green.  In  the  mature  foliage  the  yellow  changes 
to  a  creamy  tint,  while  the  green  portion  becomes 
more  decided.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  variegated  Negundo,  and  a  first-class 
certificate  was  given  it  on  September  6. 

PopuLfs  Ontario  variegata. — The  heart- 
.■■haped  leaves  of  this  Poplar  are  deep  green, 
splashed  to  a  varying  degree  with  golden  >eliow, 
but  though  some  of  the  individual  leaves  are  very 
pretty,  as  a  rule  variegated-leaved  trees  are  sel- 
dom satisfactory. 

Acer  Juhlkei  variecatcm. — Much  the  same 
may  be  said  of  this,  which  is  a  form  of  the  North 
American  Acer  dasycarpum,  in  which  the  leaves 
are  irregularly  variegated  with  white.  This  and 
the  preceding  received  awards  of  merit  on  Sep- 
tember 20. 

Hibiscus  syriacus  totus  airbus. — Last  year  the 
first  two  varieties  ever  recognised  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  ca-Iestis  and  Painted  Lady, 
were  giv'en  awards  of  merit,  and  this  year  another 
must  be  added,  viz.,  totus  albus,  with  pure  white 
(■ingle  blossoms.  It  is  in  no  way  a  novelty  and 
is  kept  in  stock  by  most  of  our  tree  and  shrub 
nurserymen.  In  any  selection  of  the  best  varie- 
ties of  this  Hibiscus,  this  pure  white  variety 
must  have  a  place.  T. 


have  never  known  it  to  be  killed  by  cold.  Few 
of  the  ornamental  Hypericums  are  perfectly  hardy 
here,  but  this  is  one  of  the  hardiest.  It  is,  how- 
ever, .'•hort-lived  ;  the  shrubby  base  after  flower- 
ing for  two  or  three  years  becomes  so  hard  and 
woody  that  it  cannot  break  freely,  and  the  shoots 
get  strangled  by  the  imperfect  passage  of  sap 
from  the  roots.  If  not  cut  down  in  autumn,  I 
find  seedlings  come  in  abundance  from  self-sown 
seed,  especially  on  gravel  walks  if  the  plant  grows 
near  them.  These  may  be  transplanted  easily 
when  young,  and  supply  a  plentiful  succession. 
I  daresay  this  summer  I  had  a  hundred  flowering 
plants  of  this  kind  in  different  parts  of  the  gar- 
den, mostly  left  where  they  came  up.  The  reason 
of  the  comparative  scarcity  of  H.  olympicum  in 
gardens  is  not  its  tenderness,  but  because  gar- 
deners do  not  take  the  trouble  to  replace  it  at 
the  end  of  its  short  life,  which  may  be  done  either 
by  cuttings  or  by  seed.  The  plants  are  generally 
cut  down  in  tidying  the  herbaceous  borders  before 
the  seeds  are  ripe — a  mischievous  process  by 
which  many  good  plants  are  lost. — C.  Wolley'- 
DoD,  Ei/ije  Ha'/,  Maljias. 


NOTES  &  QUESTIONS.— TREES  <t-  SHRUBS. 

Cotoneaster  frigida. — This  is  not  oftea  met 
with.  Ilecentiy  I  saw  a  fine  plant  standing  near  the 
front  door  on  the  verge  of  a  shrubbery  at  Moutacute 
House,  near  Yeovil.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there 
was  an  immense  lot  of  berries  on  it.  The  tree  was 
from  25  feet  to  30  feet  hiub.— J.  Crook. 

MHgnolia  grandiflora  not  flowrering— A 
iieiglibuur  of  mine  has,  against  the  south  wall  of  her 
house,  a  beautiful  Magnolia  tree  20  feet  high  and 
about  twenty-five  years  old.  It  has  never  flowered. 
The  soil  is  red  sandy  loam,  but  the  roots  run  under 
the  gravel  walk.     Can  you  suggest  what  it  wants  ? — 

JlNIA. 


Hypericum  olympicum. — lb  is  said  of  this 
species  on  page  492,  "  It  is  only  hardy  enough  to 
withstand  our  mildest  winters. "  This  is  a  mis- 
take. I  have  grown  it  in  this  cold  garden  on 
cold  clay  soil  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 


NOVEMBER  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 

During  the  past  month  rain  to  the  extent  of  3  99 
inches  has  fallen  on  fourteen  days.     In  November, 

1897,  there  were  twelve  rainy  days,  on  which 
1-25  inches  fell,  while  the  average  for  the  month 
is  3 '91  inches.  In  the  eleven  months  of  the  pre- 
sent year  now  elapsed  23  83  inches  of  rain  have 
fallen  on  128  days,  while  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1897  the  rainfall  was  29'12  inches  with 
lo2  wet  days.  The  average  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  the  year  is  3089  inches,  and  the  aver- 
age for  the  whole  year  34  .54  mches,  so  that  with 
December's  rainfall  to  add  we  are  rather  over 
10;  inches  behind  the  yearly  average.  Although 
November,  1897,  was  so  considerably  drier  than 
the  past  month,  it  was  far  inferior  as  regards  its 
sunshine,  only  33  hours  ^)r>  minutes  being  regis- 
tered against  56  hours  40  minutes  in  November, 

1898,  while  the  average  for  the  month  is  61  hours 
.5  minutes.  During  the  first  eleven  months  of  the 
present  jear  the  sun  has  shone  for  lG(i7  hours 
10  minutes,  the  average  for  the  period  being  1655 
hours,  and  the  record  for  the  similar  ptriod  in 
1897  1627  hours  l.'j  minutes.  The  1st  of  the 
month  was  a  very  sunny  day,  83  2  per  cent,  of  the 
possible  sunshine  being  experienced.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  month,  49-4°,  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  November,  1897,  which  is  rather 
more  than  2°  above  the  average  mean  temperature 
of  47'3°.  The  highest  sun  temperature  was  95-9° 
on  the  1st.  the  highest  in  the  screen  02'9'  on  the 
16th,  the  lowest  in  the  screen  30  2°  on  the  23rd, 
and  the  lowest  on  the  grass  26  S"  on  the  same 
date — the  first  frost  of  the  winter  of  1898-9.  On 
four  days  the  mercury  on  the  grass  fell  to  3'2°  or 
below.  The  total  horizontal  movement  of  the 
wind  has  been  5545  miles  against  6621  miles  in 
November,  1897.  The  greatest  dally  run  was 
579  miles  on  the  2nd,  and  the  highest  hourly 
speed  was  attained  between  the  hours  of  11  and 
noon  on  the  same  date,  when  a  velocity  of  34  miles 
per  hour  was  registered.  On  seventeen  days  the 
direction  of  the  wind  was  from  south  to  west. 
The  mean  amount  of  ozone  in  the  air  was  ex- 
tremely small,  only  40-7  per  cent,  being  registered 
for  the  month.     On  no  day  was  more  than  60  per 


cent,  recorded.     The  humidity  was  87  per  cent, 
against  80  per  cent,  in  1897. 

The  autumnal  tints  have  in  this  neighbourhood 
been  unu-ually  poor  in  colour,  and  though  some 
great  Beeches  showed  copper-red  towards  the 
middle  of  the  month,  their  display  was  markedly 
inferior  to  that  of  former  years.  By  slow  degrees 
the  Elm  leaves  yellowed  and  fell  one  by  one  with- 
out affecting  the  green  colouring  presented  by 
the  remaining  foliage;  indeed,  it  is  not  till  the 
present  time,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  week 
m  December,  that  the  big  Elms  in  the  valley  have 
donned  their  raiment  of  light  gold,  a  scanty 
vestment,  for  more  than  half  their  leaves  have 
already  fallen,  while  their  sisters  on  the  hillsides 
are  bereft  of  all  vestige  of  foliage.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  month  the  Virginian  Creepers  were  at 
their  brightest,  and  it  was  perhaps  merely  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  imagination  that  caused  one  to 
fancy  that  their  tints  lacked  something  of  their 
usual  brilliancy.  After  the  leaves  of  Vitis  incon- 
btans  had  fallen,  some  walls  were  almost  purple 
with  the  crowded  birry -clusters.  Clematis  Vit- 
alba  (Old  Man's  Beard)  is  very  beautiful  now, 
many  large  trees  being  festooned  v^ith  its  feathery 
grey  trails.  From  the  lofty  boughs  of  a  grea". 
Ash  its  swaying  stems  hang  down  in  a  twisted 
loop  like  lianas  in  a  tropic  forest,  while  the  olive- 
green  foliage  of  a  spreading  Ilex  is  wreathed  to 
Its  topmost  spray  with  the  downy  seed-vessels. 
The  Spindle  Tree  berries  are  past  their  best,  but 
the  scarlet-fruited  skeins  of  the  Bryony  still  hang 
here  and  there  in  the  hedges.  The  swallows  and 
martins  did  not  all  leave  us  in  October,  for  on 
rainless  days  a  few  of  both  were  to  be  seen,  and 
on  the  11th  I  counted  no  less  than  twelve  martins 
hawkintr.  at  some  height  in  the  air,  over  one 
field.  The  robins  and  wrens  are  now  much  in  evi- 
dence around  the  house,  and  are  continually 
entering  at  the  open  windows.  Their  sweet,  sub- 
dued songs  have  a  sense  of  cheery  homeliness  in 
thtir  notes  that  is  absent  from  the  elabjrate 
caiols  of  more  noted  songsters.  Wrens  are  par- 
ticularly partial  to  greenfly,  and  consume  an 
enormous  number  of  these  pests.  The  other  day 
I  was  watching  the  actions  of  a  couple  of  these 
birds  in  a  large  Chrysanthemum  house  as  they 
systematically  searched  plant  after  plant  for  their 
prey,  examining  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  and  peering  among  the  petals  of  the  blooms 
lest  a  single  insect  should  escape  them.  A  green 
woodpecker  has  lately  taken  to  visiting  a  steep 
and  rather  mossy  bank,  not  more  than  15  yards 
distant  from  the  house,  every  morning  shortly 
after  dawn.  He  is  evidently  hunting  for  insects 
of  some  description,  as  he  digs  his  strong  beak 
vigorously  into  the  bank  and  scrapes  the  Moss 
down.  He,  presumably,  has  "good  hunting,"  as 
he  returns  morning  after  morning  and  has  already 
scarified  several  square  yards  of  the  bank.  In  the 
middle  of  the  month  I  saw  a  handful  of  very  fair 
Strawberries  that  had  been  picked  in  the  open,  as 
well  as  a  few  fine  Raspberries,  while  several  young 
Apple  trees  were  bearing  rosettes  of  expanded 
blossom.  On  the  night  of  the  27th,  about  10  p  m., 
a  sharp  thunderstorm,  with  vivid  lightning,  broke 
over  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  some  parts 
there  was  a  deluge  of  rain  for  a  short  time,  while 
in  others  very  heavy  hail  fell  in  such  quantities 
that,  although  there  was  no  frost,  .'ome  was  still 
visible  on  Monday  night.  A  good  deal  of  damage 
was  done  to  Lettuces  by  the  hail,  their  leaves  in 
some  ca-es  being  cut  to  ribbons.  During  the 
early  days  of  the  month,  in  a  stro  1  around  some 
neighbouring  grounds,  I  came  acro-s,  in  an  open 
glade,  a  large  specimen  of  Spir.-ea  Lindleyana 
surrounded  with  numerous  self-sown  seedliogs. 
There  is  a  large  plant  of  the  same  Spiraea  in  my 
garden,  but  no  seedlings  have  ever  appeared 
around  or  beneath  it. 

In  the  garden  the  Sweet  Alyssum  was  still  in 
blossom  at  the  commencement  of  the  month,  and 
the  first  flower  opened  on  the  bed  of  Poppy  Ane- 
mones, while  Aster  grandiflorus,  with  its  large 
purple  flowers,  was  a  mass  of  deep  colour,  and  A. 
Amellus  bessarabicus,  that  commenced  to  bloom 
in  August,  still  held  a  few  decorative  flower- 
sprays.     Here  and  there  Carnas,  that  had  been 
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left  out  so  late,  showed  a  spiko  or  two  of  bloom, 
but  it  is  generally  wiser,   except  in  cases  where 
the'^e  can  be  left  out  permanently,  which  happens 
only  in  sunny,  sheltered  spots  and  in  porous  soil, 
to  lift  at  an  earlier  date,  especially  where  it  is  the 
intention  to  start  the  plants  into  growth  in  March 
for   a   summer  display  in  the  beds,  as  a  longer 
period  of  rest  is  thereby  obtainable  than  if  the 
plants  are  left  in  position  until  cut   by  tlie  frost. 
The  dwarf,  large-flowered  Crozy  Cannas  should, 
where  practicable,  be  potted  and  kept  in  a  slightly 
moist   condition   during  the   winter  rather   than 
dried  completely  oti',    as   their   constitutions  are 
not  so  hardy  as  are  those  of  the  older  and  more 
vigorous-habited   Cannas.     On    the   railway    em- 
bankments   and    rocky   ledges   the    varieties    of 
Valerian    (Centranthus   ruber)   still    show   a  few 
spikes  of  bloom,  pink,  white  and  red.     The  great 
Christmas  Rose  (Helleboius  altifolius)  expanded 
its  first  blossom  on   November   10,  eighteen  days 
later  than  in  1S07.     A  few  flowers  still  remained 
on   Coreopsis  grandiflora  early  in  the  month,  and 
tall  plants  of  Cosmos  bipinnatus  had  their  Fennel- 
like leafage  thickly  set  with  simple  star-flowers  of 
white,  pink  and  intermediate   shades,  those  with 
white  flowers  being   by  far  the  most  attractive. 
Some  of  these  plants  attain  a  height  of  over  6  fee^^i 
and  have  a  branchspiread  of  between  3  feet  and 
4  feet.     Such  should  have  a  >trong  Bamboo  stake 
driven  into  the  ground  close  to  tneir  main  stems 
early  in   the  autumn,   to  which  the  stem  can  be 
loosely  fastened,  in  order  to  prevent  the  damage 
which  will  otherwise  occur  during  October  gales. 
No  attempt  at  staking    after  the   event  can  be 
satisfactory,  the  injury  to  the  sappy  shoots  being 
u-ually   too  extensive   to    psrmit    of   artistic  re- 
arrangement.    In  sheltered  corners  Crinums  were 
to  be  seen  in  bloom  through  a  great  portion  of  the 
month,  but  where  exposed  to  the  wind  and  rain 
they    soon    lost   their    attractiveness.     The   first 
frost  puts  a  premature  end  to  the  already  waning 
display  of  the  Dahlias.     Here  and  there  a  few  blue 
flower-spikes,   travesties  of   their   summer  show, 
were  to  be  de«cried  on   the    Delphiniums,  while 
great  gold  stars  appeared  at  infrequent  intervals 
on  the  clumps  of  Doronicum  plantagineum  excel- 
sum.    In  some  gardens  Erigeron  speoiosus  bloomed 
well  into  November,  its  first  appearance  having 
been   early   in   .June,    a   blooming   period  of  five 
months.      Tie     Mexican     Daisy     (E.     mucrona- 
tus)     is     an      even     more     persistent     bloomer, 
as,    while   commencing    its    flowering    period   in 
May,  it  is  still  in  bloom  at  the  present  time  in 
warm,    sheltered    spots    on   light    soil.     Fuchsia 
Riccartoni  continued  to  bloom  until  the  .advent  of 
the  first  frost,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
month  a  few  tall  flower-spires  of  the  Cape  Hya- 
cinth (Galtonia  candicans)  were  here  and  there  to 
be   seen.     The   Gaillardias    continued   to    bloom 
sparsely  up  to  the  second  week  of  November,  and 
the  Gentianella  to  produce  an  occasional  deeply- 
blue  flower,  while  Geranium  sanguineum  and  G. 
striatum    were    not    entirely    blossomless.     The 
Hydrangeas  remained  decorative  until  well  into 
the  month,  and  Hypericum  Moserianum  bore  its 
1  pIIow  flowers  throughout  November.     Early  in 
til's  month  the  beautiful  Iris  stylosa  produced  its 
tir  t  fragrant  lavender-blue  blooms,  and  has  since 
thjn    been    flowering   abundantly    and   affording 
many  an  artistic  bowlful  for  indoor  decoration 
Unfortunately,   slugs  and   snails   evince  a  great 
predilection  for  these  fair  blossoms,  which  should 
therefore  lie  picked  in    the  bud  state  before  the 
petals   have    commenced    to   expind.     Here  and 
there  a  solitary  glowing  flower  spike  of  the  Knip- 
hofia  has  been  noticeable,  and  the  great  Imshes  of 
Paris  Daisies,  which  in  sheltered  .situations  have 
not  been  cut  by  the  frost,  are  still  starred  with  a 
few  infrequent  white  blossoms,  while  some  of  the 
Pentstemons    flowered    through     the    first     two 
weeks    of    the     month.     The    Winter    Cherries 
(Phyealis   Alkekengi  and   V.  Franchetti)  showed 
brightly    where    they     had     not     been     already 
gathered  for  arranging  in  the  house,  while  occa- 
sionally  the   unwonted   scarlet   of   some  belated 
Oriental  Poppy   flamed   incongruously  from    the 
rain-sodden  border.     The  Tea  Roses  have  afforded 
a  few  blooms  through  the  month,  sadly  washed 


out  and  scentless,  however,  except  when  gathered 
from  sheltered  walls.  The  single  blossoms  of  the 
white  Macartney  Rose,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
not  suffered  so  from  the  efl'octs  of  the  weather,  and 
have  expanded  at  intervals  throughout  the  month, 
and  this  morning  (December  5)  1  picked  a  perfect 
half-opened  bloom.  Late  soeiilnigs  of  Scabiosa 
caucasica  have  borne  their  pale  blue  flowers, 
while  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  month  the 
Winter  Flag  (Sehizostylis  coccinea)  on  warm, 
elevated  borders  bore  a  profusion  of  its  vivid 
crimson  flower-.scapos.  In  a  sheltered  corner  I 
!  saw  a  specimen  of  the  African  Hemp  (Sparmaimia 
j  africana)  bearing  great  clusters  of  its  white, 
I  goldenanthered  blooms.  The  Winter  Daffodils 
(Stornbergia  lutca)  continued  their  October  dis- 
play, producing  their  golden  Crocus  like  blooms 
in  quantity,  and  the  purple  Stokesia  cyanea  was 
stili  flowering  early  in  November.  The  Vincas, 
single  and  double,  have  been  in  bloom,  and  the 
I  Violets  arc  bearing  their  scented  blossoms,  but 
far  mote  charily  than  was  the  case  during  the 
corresponding  month  of  181)7.  An  occasional  un- 
1  timely  ivory-white  flower-spike  was  to  be  seen  on 
plants  of  Yucca  gloriosa,  and  a  few  brilliant  ver- 
milion blossoms  were  left  on  plants  of  Zausch- 
neria  californica,  which,  however,  have  not 
flowered  so  abundantly  this  year  as  has  been  the 
case  in  former  seasons.  This  plint  appears  to 
'  be  a  rather  capricious  subject,  sometimes  entirely 
j  refusing  to  giow,  or,  if  it  grows,  to  flower,  even 
when  soil  and  situation  seem  eminently  suited  to 
its  requirements,  and  at  other  times  growing  like 
a  weed  and  flowering  profusely  under  apparently 
unsuitable  conditions.  Probably  a  sunny  position 
in  the  rockery  and  a  soil  of  sandy  loam  should 
meet  its  wants  as  well  as  any  that  can  be  sug- 
gested, while  a  site  on  the  level  ground  and  a  soil 
that  is  heavy  and  adhesive  would  not  be  con- 
sidered most  conducive  to  its  successful  culture  ; 
yet  I  have  seen  it  growing  vigorously  and  flower- 
ing profusely  under  the  latter  conditions,  while  I 
have  known  it  refuse  to  flower  under  the  former 
seemingly  more  favourable  ones.  Several  annual 
flowers,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  Esch- 
scholtzias,  Stocks,  crimson  Linums,  blue  Corn- 
flowers, and  annual  Chrysanthemums,  added  their 
quota  to  the  meagre  floral  display  of  November. 

In  Mr.  Archer-Hind's  garden  at  Coombefishacre 
several  Crocuses  have  been  in  flower,  the  most 
notable  of  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were 
C.  pulchellus  and  C.  p.  albus,  C.  Cartwrightianus 
albus,  C.  l.-evigatus,  C.  ochroleucus,  C.  Tourne- 
forti,  C.  tingitanus,  and  C.  sativus.  The  pile 
yellow  Gladiolus  tristis,  of  which  I  wrote  in  my 
April  notes,  had  thrown  up  strong  leafage  con- 
siderably over  a  foot  in  height,  and  numerous 
seedlings  are  coming  up  around  the  clumps.  This 
Gladiolus  is  not  the  G.  tristis  [Bol'iniriil  Maijn- 
:.in' ,  272)  which  is  probably  identical  with  that 
illustrated  on  page  301,  vol.  lii.  of  The  G.\rdex, 
although  the  ground  colour  is  given  as  white- 
green  in  the  first  instance  and  lemon-buff  in 
the  second,  but  is  G.  tristis  (B.)  Bol.  Matj.,  1098. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  month  Cob«a  scan- 
dens  was  still  blooming,  as  were  Tropivalum  tu- 
berosum and  the  climbing  scarlet  T.  Lobbianum, 
but  none  of  these  withstood  the  effects  of  the  first 
slight  frost.  A  few  flowers  still  remained  on 
Eccremocarpus  scaber  in  the  early  days  of  No- 
vember. A  fine  specimen  of  Abutilon  vexillarium 
was  in  full  bloom  against  the  house,  whilst  during 
the  early  part  of  the  month  Convolvulus  Cneorum 
had  been  covered  with  blossom.  Iris  cretica  as 
well  as  I.  stylosa  had  commenced  to  flower,  and 
Senecio  pulcher  was  bright  with  bloom,  while  a 
large  plant  of  the  blue-grey  Vinca  acutiloba  was 
coming  into  profuse  flower. 

Trees  axd  Shribs. 

But  few  flowering  shrubs  have  been  in  blossom. 
Hereand  there  the  Mexican  Orange  Flower(Choisya 
ternata)  has  been  bearing  the  remnants  of  a  second 
crop  of  bloom.  CoUetia  cruciatahas  had  its  spiny 
branchleta  covered  with  minute  white  blossoms, 
and  the  ciimson  berries  of  Cotoneaster  micro- 
phylla  begin   to  show  more  clearly  amongst  the 


in  some  .sheltered  nook,  furnished  with  a  scanty 
supply  of  golden  flower-racemes.  The  Habro- 
thamnus  still  boars  its  crimson  bloom-clusters, 
and  the  double  .Jews  Mallow  (Kerria  japm.ica 
fl. -pi.)  bears  its  orange-tinted  flowers  against  a 
cottage  wall.  The  Laurustinus  blooms  are  gradu- 
ally assuming  whiter  discs  and  many  of  the 
shrubby  Veronicas  are  flowering,  while  the  groat 
standard  Magnolia  tree,  which  expanded  its  first 
fragrant  white  chalice  on  .lune  15,  produced  itis 
last  of  some  hundreds  on  November  22.  .Tasmi 
num  nudiflorum  did  not  commence  its  period  of 
bloom  before  the  middle  of  the  month.  The 
orange  fruits  of  the  Passion  Flower  are  particu- 
larly decorative,  a  larger  number  than  usual 
having  developed  during  the  past  autumn,  some 
old  plants  that  have  spread  their  foliage  over  the 
entire  fronts  of  houses  being  thickly  strung  with 
the  gleaming  ovals.  Solunum  jasminoides  has 
flowered  throughout  the  month,  and,  being 
sheltered  by  the  eaves  of  the  house,  received  no 
damage  from  the  frost.  Since  the  first  white 
bloom-cluster  opened  in  April  it  has  flowered  un- 
interruptedly and  profusely  until  the  present 
time,  and  bids  fair,  should  no  harder  frosts  super- 
vene, to  remain  in  flower  till  mid-December  or 
later.  S.  W.  F. 


Chrysanthemums. 


NOTES  ON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

On   the   whole,   notwithstanding  the  rust,   the 
Chrysanthemum  sea.son  now  drawing  to  a  close 
has  been  a  fairly  good  one.     In  the  various  sec- 
tions some  few  varieties  have  stood  out  from 
their  fellows  as  being  particularly  good.  Among 
those  which  have  been  the  best  of  those  grown 
for  large  flowers  are  Pride  of  INIadford  ;   Mrs. 
F.  A.  Bevan,  a  fine  addition  to  the  flesh-tinted 
varieties  ;    Matthew    Hodgson,    a    well-formed 
true  Japanese,  crimson-chestnut  in  colour,  the 
best  of  those  which  have  flowered  here  for  the 
first  time  this    season  ;    Joseph    Chamberlain, 
another  fine   crimson  ;    Belle  Mauve,   a  lovely 
flower,   whose   only   fault   is   that  of  having  a 
weak  stem  ;  Oceana,  a  fine  incurving  Japanese 
with    rather  broad   petals,   the  colour  a   clear 
butter -yellow  ;    and    .Sunstone,    an    incurved 
Japanese,  a  good  flower,  but  with  me  the  jjetals 
were   much   addicted    to   damping.      Mrs.    H. 
Weeks,  one  of  the  very  best  whites  when  seen 
in   good    form  ;     Commandant    Blusset,    very 
striking  in  its  deep  carmine-lake  colour,   and 
of  good  form  ;  Khama,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
crimson-chestnut  coloured    varieties,    always  a 
good  grower,  but  rarely  .seen  at  .shows  as  it  is 
rather   late   in   flowering  :    Edith   Tabor,   well 
known  ;    and    Australian   (iold,    a    good    pale 
straw-coloured    flower,    have    also    been    first- 
rate.     Of    old    varieties    good    this    year    are 
Edwin   Molyneux,  Golden  Gate,  Mme.  Marius 
Ricoud,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Eda  Prass,  and  Charles 
Davis.     Mme.  Carnot  and  Good  Gracious  may 
be  put  down  as  quite  the  failures  of  the  season, 
but,  curiously  enough,  both  the  yellow  and  the 
primrose  coloured  sports  from  the  former  have 
been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  in  grand  form. 
The  useful  varieties  which  adapt  themselves 
to   the    bush    form   of   growth,    and   especially 
those  which  produce  erect  and  good  sprays  for 
cutting,    are   on    the    increase   and   are    being 
better  looked  after  by  those  who  have  mucli  cut- 
flower  work  to  do,  and  who  find  out  that  those 
only  which  assume  such  a  habit,   under   good 
culture,   are  of  much  service.     Good  varieties 
of  this  type  include  some  of  the  oldest  as  well 
as   .some   of   the   newest   of   Chrysanthemums. 
The  increase  in  popularity  of  these  decorative 
varieties  has  induced  the  schedule  committeeB 
of  various  societies  to  include  classes  for  them 
in  their  schedules,  and  this  is  a  step  in  the  right 


dark  foliage,  while  Cytisus  fragrans  may  be  seen,    direction,  especially  wlien  the  e.xact  number   of 
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sprays  admissible  is  stipulated,  for  by  this 
means  it  can  easily  be  seen  which  are  the  best 
and  the  most  economical  for  growing  in  spray 
form.  The  best  I  have  found  up  to  date  are 
Clinton  Chalfont,  Source  d'(Jr,  Golden  Gate, 
E.  G.  Hill,  Challenge,  Aigle  d'Or,  M.  Gamier, 
Mrs.  Filkins  and  Mrs.  James  Carter,  among 
the  yellow  and  pale  bronze  varieties  ;  L. 
Canning,  Fleur  de  Marie,  ISIrs.  Culling- 
ford,  Boule  de  Neige,  Niveum,  and  Florence 
Piercy,  among  the  whites  ;  Tokio,  VVm.  Holmes, 
Val  d'Andorre  and  Black  Hawk  in  crimsons 
and  chestnuts  ;  Cottage  Maid,  Roseum  super- 
bum,  Mme.  Marius  Ricoud,  Mme.  de  Sevin, 
Commandant  Blusset,  and  Marie  Stuart  in 
varying  shades  of  lilac.  Yellows  predominate, 
and  this  is  probably  the  most  useful  all-round 
colour.  A  word,  in  passing,  as  to  L.  Canning. 
Many  fail  with  this,  but  if  grown  on  two-year- 
old  plants  it  is  still  the  best  late  white  in  exist- 
ence for  sprays.  Tokio  remains  the  best  crim- 
son for  those  who  are  content  with  small 
dowers.  From  a  large  collection  of  singles,  I 
select  the  following  as  being  the  best,  but  I 
niay  add  that  seedlings  have  added  to  this  class 
some  very  good  things,  and  as  I  find  that  seed- 
lings in  their  first  year  flower  later  than  do 
plants  projjagated  from  cuttings,  a  batch  of 
them  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  growing,  even 
though  nothing  better  than  those  in  stock 
before  is  raised.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  how 
single  Chrysanthemums  are  rising  in  public 
estimation,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for, 
given  clear  and  distinct  colours,  no  others  have 
ijuite  the  same  light  and  graceful  effect  when 
used  in  a  cut  state.  A  good  many  of  the  older 
ones  have  been  weeded  out  either  from  their 
washy  colours  or  from  faults  of  habit.  Of 
whites,  Mary  Anderson,  Virgin  (^)ueen.  Snow 
Wreath,  Snowdrift,  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Stubbs 
(creamy  wliite)  ;  of  yellows,  Kate  Hawthorne, 
Buttercup,  and  Miss  A.  Holden,  the  last  a 
yellow  sport  from  Mary  Anderson  ;  of  crim- 
sons and  chestnuts.  Miss  Crissy,  D.  Windsor, 
and  Annie  Tweed  ;  and  of  pinks  and  lilacs, 
Emily  Wells,  Prolific,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane,  and 
Best  of  All,  a  very  late  variety,  I  find  the  best. 

J.  C.  Tallack. 


Chrysanthemuni  Matthew  Hodgson. — 
There  are  s?o  many  white  and  light-tinted  blos- 
soms among  the  Japanese  forms  usually  exhibited 
in  a  cut  state,  that  bright-coloured  flowers  attract 
attention  not  only  by  reason  of  their  own  merit, 
but  also  from  the  fact  that  they  stand  out  in  a 
decided  manner  from  their  associates.  Such  an 
one  is  Matthew  Hodgson,  which  at  the  Aquarium 
on  December  G  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
varieties  exhibited.  It  was,  I  believe,  raised  by 
Mr.  W.  Seward,  of  Hanwell,  who  has  given  us  so 
many  beautiful  forms.  Earlier  in  the  year  the 
variety  Matthew  Hodgson  produces  blossoms  of  a 
rich  crimson  hue,  but  the  majority  of  those  shown 
were,  from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  somewhat 
paler  than  usual. — T. 

Rust  on  Chrysanthemums. — The  reply  to 
Mr.  Tallack  concerning  the  method  employed  by 
Mr.  Wythes  to  free  his  plants  of  the  so-called 
rust  will,  I  fear,  not  prove  a  very  instructive  one. 
It  was  clearly  stated  in  the  notes  that  a  few 
specks  had  appeared  and  were  as  promptly  de- 
stroyed. In  other  words,  the  moment  it  was 
detected  careful  search  was  made  and  the  leaves 
collected  and  burnt.  As  no  further  trouble  was 
experienced,  it  may  be  assumed  the  attack  was 
either  a  very  slight  one  or  that  the  fungus  was 
detected  early  enough  to  prevent  its  spread  by 
means  of  mature  spores.  The  att'ected  plant  was 
a  recent  addition.  When  the  notes  were  taken  at 
Syon  the  entire  collection  was  in  perfect  health 
and  enjoying  complete  immunity  from  any  dis- 
ease. This  was  apparent  on  the  first  view  by  the 
fine  vigour  and  general  condition  of  the  plants, 


and  abundantly  supported  by  the  splendid  dis- 
play of  blossoms.  As  previously  stated,  Mr. 
W'vthes  is  a  great  believer  in  soot-water  for 
syringing,  &c.  How  far  this  was  an  influence  for 
good  would  be  difficult  to  determine. — Visitor. 

Chrysanthemum  shows  in  Italy. — That 
interest  in  the  Chrysanthemum  is  steadily  in- 
creasing in  Italy  there  can  be  no  douht,  and  this 
is  very  largely  due  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  H. 
Briscoe-Ironside,  who  has  been  resident  on  the 
Ijanks  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  for  some  years. 
Italian  nurserymen  and  gardeners  are  now  busy 
raising  new  seedlings,  and  of  these  M.  A.  Scalar- 
andis,  gardener  to  the  King  and  the  president 
of  the  new  Italian  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  is  one  of  the  leading  lights.  Daring  the 
past  season  shows  have  been  held  at  Milan,  at 
Turin,  and  also  at  Pallanza.  The  Turin  show  was 
a  great  success,  and  pot  plants  were  largely 
shown.  On  the  first  day  the  King  and  Queen  paid 
a  visit  to  the  show,  and  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
appears  to  have  been  excited.  There  was  also  an 
exhibition  at  Pallanza,  and  both  at  this  and  the 
one  preceding  Mr.  Briscoe-Ironside  was  a  success- 
ful exhibitor  and  prize-winner. — C.  H.  P. 

Pretty  little  Chrysanthemums. — A  small 
group  of  Chrysanthemums,  great  favourites  of 
mine,  are  those  with  thread-like  petals,  of  which 
Mrs.  J.  Carter  is  one  of  the  best  known  example?. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  growing  in  bush  form,  and 
where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand  this  variety  is 
one  of  the  most  productive  we  have,  there  being 
so  much  of  the  cut-and-come-again  character 
about  it.  The  colour  is  a  kind  of  pale  sulphur- 
yellow.  There  is  another  form  somewhat  in  the 
same  way  as  this,  viz.,  Alice  Carter,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  reddish  brown  and  yellow.  In  Mrs. 
Filkins  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
quite  distinct  from  either  of  the  preceding.  A 
large  quantity  of  a  white  variety,  Annie  Harvey, 
was  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society  on  December  6,  and  a  goodly 
show  it  made.  Mrs.  W.  Butters,  too,  is  a  pretty 
white  not  far  removed  from  this  class,  while  quite 
distinct  from  any  of  the  others  and  a  great 
favourite  for  cutting  is  King  of  Plumes,  a 
rather  solid  flower,  but  with  the  points  of  the 
Horets  notched  and  slashed,  thus  doiog  away  with 
any  formality.  This  variety  is  of  good  free, 
sturdy  growth,  while  the  colour  is  an  intense  rich 
golden  yellow,  extremely  effective.  For  furnish- 
ing vases  and  such  purposes  it  is  one  of  the  best. 
— T. 

Chrysanthemums  in  the  open.— The  ab- 
sence of  frost  has  been  favourable  to  early-flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums,  and  first-rate  displays  have 
been  noted  in  many  places.  At  Folkestone  and 
Hythe  during  the  middle  of  November  they  were 
particularly  noticeable.  It  is  a  pity,  however, 
that  better  kinds  do  not  take  the  place  of  many 
of  those  seen.  Thus  the  dull  purple-coloured 
Lyon  filled  big  patches  in  many  instances,  and 
the  Christines,  reflexed  forms  in  white,  buff',  and 
pink,  were  very  much  in  evidence.  In  several 
gardens  Source  d'Or  was  flowering  abundantly, 
and  this  one  good  sort  stood  out  most  efl'ectively 
among  other  indifferent  kinds.  There  is  plenty 
of  material  in  this  class  now  to  provide  most  of 
the  shades  of  colour  required.  In  whites  we 
have  Mme.  Desgrange  and  Lady  Fitzwygram. 
Good  yellows  are  G.  Wermig,  Orange  Child,  and 
Flora,  the  last  a  small  bloom,  but  very  effective 
in  a  mass.  Pink  is  supplied  by  the  varieties 
Mme.  Marie  Masse  and  0.  J.  Quintus.  Mme. 
Eulalie  Morel  has  blooms  of  a  pretty  cerise  shade. 
In  bronzes  we  have  Ivy  Stark,  M.  Dupuis,  Com- 
tesse  F.  de  Cariel,  and  the  somewhat  late-flower- 
ing Ryecroft  Glory.  For  dark  colours,  select 
Ambroise  Thomas,  Harvest  Home,  Roi  des  Pre- 
coces,  and  Coral  Queen. — H. 


immense  blooms  when  disbudded,  and  being  bo  free 
bears  an  immense  quantity  of  smaller  flowers. — S. 

Chrysanthemum  Australia. — Judged  from 
any  standpoint,  I  think  this  must  be  considered 
the  ugliest  Chrysanthemum  which  has  been  sent 
out  in  recent  years.  Its  enormous  size  has  found 
for  it  a  place  on  many  exhibition  boards  this  year, 
and  I  suppose  it  must  for  the  present  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  "  indispensables "  for  that 
purpose,  but  it  has  positively  no  beauty  whatever 
chat  I  can  discover,  and  few  people  would  ever 
take  a  second  look  at  it  for  anything  but  its  size. 
-J.  C.  T. 


Garden   Flora. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS. 

Chrysanthemum  Soleil  d'Octobre. — This 
variety,  which  was  introcluced  last  year,  is  ;i  distinct 
addition  among  yellows.  The  colour  is  .soft  and 
bright,  the  growth   dwarf   and  sturdy.     It   produces 


PLATE   1202. 

PLACEAS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  p.  oknata.*) 

The  genus  Placea  is  a  small  group  belonging 
to  the  Amaryllideoe,  and,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  accompanying  plate,  is  closely  allied  to 
Hippeastrum.  In  some  points,  however,  and 
those  of  culture  more  particularly,  in  so  far  as 
the  resting  and  starting  are  concerned,  the 
Hippeastrum  may  be  cited  as  an  example,  inas- 
much as  one  special  condition  in  the  cultivation 
of  Placea  is  that  it  must  have  a  complete 
season  of  rest.  The  few  species  known  to  cul- 
tivators, and  which  at  present  represent  less 
than  half  a  dozen  kinds,  are  noteworthy  by 
their  peculiar  and  interesting  rather  than 
showy  characters.  Usually  the  bulbs  are  small, 
not  larger  than  a  Walnut,  the  outer  coverings 
dark  and  glossy.  Placea  is  found  at  high  ele- 
vations in  the  Andes  of  Chili,  and  the  plants 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  hardy  in  this  coun- 
try. But,  like  many  other  things  from  the 
same  locality,  the  protection  required  is  but 
little  so  long  as  frost  is  kept  ott'.  In  these  re- 
spects these  interesting  subjects  may  be  cited 
on  a  par  with  Nerine,  and  where  pot  cultiva- 
tion is  resorted  to,  may  be  given  almost  the 
same  treatment  so  far  as  temperature  is  con- 
cerned. Frequently,  however,  from  the  unusual 
depth  at  which  these  plants  are  found  in  the 
earth  in  the  wild  state,  pot  culture  is  not  the 
best  for  them.  Much  the  best  method  where 
a  collection  of  Cape  and  other  bulbs  is  grown 
is  to  set  apart  a  small  frame  against  a  hot  or 
sunny  wall.  By  first  grouping  the  plants  together 
in  regard  to  the  season  of  flowering,  a  diffi- 
culty will  be  overcome  which  is  of  vital  import- 
ance to  many  of  the  lovely  bulbous  things  from 
the  localities  named,  and  of  which  cultivators 
generally  know  so  little.  In  this  way  the  rest- 
ing period  as  well  as  the  starting  may  be  rigidly 
enforced,  and  the  depth  of  planting  where  this 
is  a  necessity  likewise  adopted.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  reason  why  these  interesting  subjects 
should  not  be  grown  in  pots,  provided  due  care 
be  given  the  bulbs  after  flowering.  One  objec- 
tion to  pot  culture  in  the  present  instance  is, 
that  unless  a  somewhat  deep  pot  is  employed 
no  covering,  or  at  least  an  insutticient  one, 
can  be  given.  Moreover,  many  similar  things 
delight  to  have  their  bulbs  on  the  surface 
or  nearly  so,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these 
Placeas  would  be  so  treated  by  anyone  taking 
them  for  the  first  time  in  hand.  In  this  respect, 
however,  they  differ,  and,  like  the  Narcissi  and 
other  such  things,  are  best  suited  in  this 
country  when  buried  an  inch  or  two  in  the 
earth.  Concerning  their  culture  generally  Herr 
Max  Leichtlin  says  : 

Placea  is  one  of  those  bulbs  which  will  not  be 
pot-bound.     I    either    plant    them   in  a  walled 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  byH.G.  Moon  in  Mr. 
Peri-y's  nursery  at  Wincbmore  Hill.  Lithograplied 
and  printed  by  J.  L.  Goffart, 
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frame  which  is  kept  free  of  frost,  or  in  a  low 
house  whicli  has  a  border  on  the  south  side,  and  is 
kept  at  37°  or  40"  Fahr.  at  night,  and  leave  them 
jilone.  They  go  to  rest  about  August  and  push 
about  December,  liowering  in  Ma}-.  In  a  pot 
they  ought  to  have  their  exact  time  of  rest,  and 
must  bo  buried  in  the  soil,  which  ought  to  be  very 
rich,  but  in  pots  they  are  not  certain  to  flower. 
They  must  bo  planted  with  at  least  an  inch  of 
soil  over  their  neck.s,  and  they  prefer  a  loose  soil.  I 
usethoroughly  derompo.sed  cow  manure  (three  and 
four  years  old),  mi.\ed  during  decomposition  with 
■one-third  silver  sand. 

From  a  circular  issued  by  Mr.  Amo.s  Perry, 
Winchmore  Hill,  who  has  this  .season  been  dis- 
tributing a  large  importation  of  P.  ornata,  we 
gather  that  this  species  "is  found  deep  in  the 
ground  and  growing  in  the  most  exposed  places. " 
One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Placea  is  the 
very  distinct  though  equally  perfect  evolute 
corona  or  cup,  in  which  respect  the  group  more 
nearly  approaches  Narcissus,  resembling  the 
Hippeastrums  in  the  divisions  of  the  perianth, 
these  being  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  cup. 
The  following  are  the  best  members  of  this 
interesting  group  : — 

Place.v  Akz.e. — With  pale  yellow  flowers,  lined 
•with  purple,  and  flowering  at  l-h  feet  high  when 
fully  established. 

P.  «iR.\NDin,0EA. — White,  striped  with  crim- 
son, the  scape  terminating  in  an  umbel  of  several 
handsome  flowers,  leaves  long  and  somewhat 
i-ounded. 

P.  oRN.iTA. — The  kind  given  in  the  coloured 
plate  today  has  nearly  pure  white  divisions, 
•each  of  which  is  heavily  and  freely,  though  irregu- 
larly, lined  with  rich  reddish  scarlet.  The  scape 
.attains  to  nearly  a  foot  high  and  is  said  to  bear 
•from  twelve  to  twenty  of  its  interesting  and 
pretty  flowers.  From  flowering  examples  1  have 
seen,  however,  but  which  may  not  be  regarded  as 
from  established  bulbs,  the  scape  was  less  than 
■!!  inches  high  and  the  flowers  were  about  three  on 
the  umbel.  Doubtless,  when  well  establi.'^hed  this 
numl^er  would  be  greatly  increased.  I  am  of 
opinion,  however,  that  P.  grandiflora  is  sometimes 
imported  for  P.  ornata,  as  my  plant,  which  did 
jiot  flower  this  season,  is  more  distinctly  related  to 
the  former  by  its  more  rounded  leaves,  not  unlike 
'those  of  a  small  Naicissus  Jonquilla. 

These  are  the  most  distinct  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  deserving  of  cultivation.  Flower- 
ing examples  of  P.  ornata  have  this  season  been 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meetings  by  Mr.  Perry.  The  same  species  was 
jvlso  noted  in  bloom  in  the  No.  7  range  at  Kew 
in  the  early  summer.  E.  J. 


and  all  gardeners  alive  to  their  manurial  value 
collect  and  burn  all  woody  matter  not  otherwise 
useful  for  the  purpose.  The  majority  of  gardeners 
agree  that  we  liave  few  artificially  produced 
manures  more  valuable  or  desirable  than  are 
wood  ashes,  soot,  and  lime. — A.  1'. 


The  Week's  Work. 


Wood  ashes.  —  Of  all  manures  commonly 
termed  artificial,  these  are,  perhaps,  the  oldest, 
and  as  "A.  W."has  so  well  shown,  still  among 
the  best.  Burning  may  not  be  the  most  economic 
way  to  deal  with  soft  vegetable  matter,  as  in  a 
few  months  it  can  be  rotted  by  stacking  and 
moistening.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  very 
valuable  plant  food,  as  all  gardeners,  especi- 
ally those  whose  supplies  of  animal  manure  are 
small,  have  found  to  their  benefit.  In  deeply- 
worked  soil  splendid  crops  are  commonly  pro- 
duced by  the  aid,  almost  exclusively,  of  decayed 
^•egetable  matter.  But  hard  wood  broken  up 
ever  so  small  and  buried  in  the  soil  would  be  long 
in  decomposing,  and  would  in  the  process  pro- 
mote much  harmful  fungoid  growth.  The  con- 
■version  of  this  hard,  and,  so  far  as  plant  food  is 
■concerned,  useless  material  into  an  active  manure 
by  burning  is  a  simple  process.  Wood  ashes  may 
■not  be  so  rich  in  potash  as  kainit,  but  at  least 
they  constitute  a  singularly  safe  dressing,  not 
only  because  of  the  potash  they  contain,  but  be- 
•cause  the  ash  does  not  immediatelj'  dissolve  and 
helps  to  keep  the  soil  opsn  and  friable.  No  one 
now  advises  the  making  of  Vine  or  other  fruit 
borders  without  a  liberal  addition  of  wood  ashes, 


HARDY  FKUIT. 
Birds  a.nd  iuds. — I  find  that  already  the  Red 
and  White  Currants  .are  being  attacked  by  the 
tit  family  in  a  most  persistent  manner.  I  do  not 
know  if  others  have  observed  their  propensity  for 
Currant  buds  to  the  same  extent,  and  that  com- 
paratively early  in  the  winter.  During  frost  and 
snow  there  is  some  excuse  to  be  made  for  these 
depredations,  but  with  the  mild  weather  other 
food  should  not  be  scarce.  It  is  the  case  every 
year  at  this  time,  and  often  earlier  that  my 
bushes  are  attacked.  These  depredators  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  topmost  buds,  but  go  imme- 
diately for  those  at  the  base,  hence  the  crop  for 
another  season  is  affected  if  close  spur-pruning  is 
resorted  to.  Last  year  I  was  sorely  tried  by  the 
damage  done,  so  much  so  that  I  had  to  resort  to 
shooting  in  order  to  save  the  trees.  This  had  the 
desired  effect.  Sometimes  when  there  may  hap- 
pen to  be  a  store  of  old  netting,  this  is  laid  lightly 
on  the  bushes.  This  had  the  desired  effect  for  a 
season  or  two,  but  the  birds  became  used  to  it 
and  went  under  or  through  the  holes.  The  sub- 
ject resolves  itself  into  one  of  two  things  ;  either 
the  trees  as  fruit-bearing  subjects  must  be  sacri- 
ficed, or  the  birds,  in  spite  of  the  Wild  Birds'  Pro- 
j  tection  Act,  must  be  kept  in  check  by  some  means 
or  another.  There  is  beyond  any  doubt  far  too 
much  sentiment  at  present  existing  upon  this 
subject  in  favour  of  the  birds.  I  have  tried  lime 
mixed  with  size  and  water  as  well  as  dilutions  of 
■  paraffin,  but  as  these  are  washed  off  the  attack 
recommences.  Fortunately  for  me,  the  Goose- 
berries escape,  as  the  finch  family  is  not  over 
plentiful,  neither  are  these  fruits  troubled  with  the 
caterpillar.  All  who  may  have  rested,  as  it  were, 
in  the  matter  of  birds  and  buds  will  do  well  to 
keep  their  eyes  open,  for  when  an  attack  com- 
mences it  increase's  rather  than  otherwise,  as  the 
few  which  begin  the  work  of  destruction  are  the 
means  of  bringing  others  with  them  to  increase  it. 
Pruxino  ni'SH  FRUITS. — Various  opinions  obtain 
as  to  the  best  time  for  seeing  to  this  work.  Some, 
with  the  commendable  caution  born  of  a  desire 
to  leave  nothing  in  arrear,  push  the  pruning  for- 
ward early.  On  the  whole  I  prefer  to  lea\e  it 
until  January,  or  even  a  week  or  two  later  if  the 
weather  be  severe.  For  reasons  already  given 
my  practice  is  apparent ;  in  fact,  if  I  were  to 
prune  earlj'  in  the  case  of  the  bush  fruits  I  might 
have  cause  for  regret  before  the  winter  was  over. 
One  occasion  in  particular  occurs  to  me  even 
now,  when  the  (iooseberries  were  laden  with 
snow  except  the  uppermost  branches.  As  the 
snow  lay  for  a  long  time  the  birds  became  short 
of  food,  and  in  consequence  the  Gooseberry 
bushes  fell  a  prey  to  them.  The  experience  thus 
gained  has  served  its  purpose  since.  As  regards 
the  pruning  of  Gooseberries,  a  study  of  the  habit 
of  several  kinds  will  serve  a  good  purpose.  The 
strong  growers  should  not  be  pruned  too  very 
severely,  but  be  treated  more  upon  the  extension 
system  by  letting  them  become  twice  or  thrice 
the  size  nf  medium  growers.  These  latter,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  advantageously  be  pruned 
closer  and  more  upon  the  spur  system.  Should 
any  be  inclined  to  grow  too  strong,  a  check  may 
be  effected  by  means  of  the  spade  when  breaking 
up  the  ground  after  pruning.  Close  spur  prun- 
ing in  the  case  of  most  of  the  Red  and  White 
Currants  is  the  best,  but  there  are  a  few  of  the 
largest  bunched  and  berried  varieties  which  bear 
very  freely  if  treated  a  little  more  leniently  in 
the  pruning.  The  time  -  honoured  method  of 
thinning  out  the  old  wood  of  Black  Currants  is 
still  the  best,  and  if  fine  fruits  are  aimed  at  rather 
than  a  greater  weight  of  smaller  fruit,   it  may 


oven  be  done  more  freely  still.  Should  there  bo 
any  symptoms  of  the  Currant-bud  mite,  the  best 
plan  is  to  use  the  knife  severely,  not  leaving  any 
.symptoms  of  it  upon  the  bushes.  If  this  were  perse- 
vered in,  it  might  be  possible  to  reduce  if  not  to  ex 
terminate  it.  In  extreme  cases,  however,  the  advice 
is  to  uproot  them  and  plant  afresh,  as  it  will  not 
pay  to  have  valualilo  land  unproductive.  The 
precaution  should,  however,  be  taken  of  planting 
the  fresh  and  clean  stock  as  far  as  it  is  practically 
possililo  away  from  the  infected  bushes.  Rasp- 
berries I  prefer  to  give  attention  to  before  the 
Currants  and  Gooseberries,  as  birds  in  this 
instance  have  not  to  be  reckoned  with.  Guard 
against  overcrowding,  not  leaving  too  many 
shoots  to  each  stool.  The  best  plan  I  consider  is 
to  secure  them  to  wires  or  stout  tarred  string  in 
continuous  lines  rather  than  in  separate  clumps, 
the  young  growth  receiving  more  benefit  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  instance  from  light  and 
air.  There  is  no  real  gain  in  leaving  the  shoots 
to  an  excessive  length  ;  it  only  means  more  bare 
stem  upon  what  is  otherwise  the  strongest  wood. 
Where  any  stools  show  signs  of  weakness  it  will 
be  advisable  to  thin  them  more  freely,  or  if  very 
far  gone,  to  destroy  them  and  make  up  again  by 
dividing  the  strongest  ones.  If  this  be  done,  see 
that  all  such  newly-planted  stools  are  well 
mulched  and  watered  too.  The  extension  system 
is  also  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the 
choicer  Blackberries,  notably  the  cut  -  leaved 
variety,  which,  in  spite  of  novelties  much  be- 
lauded, but  of  doubtful  merit,  is  still  the  best, 
especially  for  late  bearing.  After  the  pruning  is 
completed,  take  the  first  opportunity  of  forking 
or  digging  the  soil,  adding  manure  with  discre- 
tion— i.e.,  if  the  growth  is  robust  enough  and  the 
produce  good.  A  light  dressing  will  be  sufficient, 
for  it  is  simply  waste  to  dress  heavily  and  then,  as 
it  were,  cart  it  away  again  afterwards  in  super- 
fluous shoots.  If  a  good  average  dressing  of  farm- 
yard manure  be  applied  one  season,  in  another  it 
might  be  modified  by  a  dressing  of  either  lime 
or  bone-meal.  If  the  Raspberry  plantation  be  in 
such  a  position  as  to  suffer  from  drought  during 
the  summer,  it  will  be  advisable,  in  addition  to 
forking  over  the  ground,  to  mulch  it  afterwards. 
In  moving  some  ground  only  a  few  days  back  I 
noted  it  was  dry  in  places.  If  this  be  the  case  in 
any  instance,  do  not  hesitate  to  empty  the  liquid 
manure  tanks  upon  the  ground  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  occurs.  Even  Strawberries  upon  dry 
land  might  be  treated  thus  without  any  fear  of 
the  results. 

jMuixiiinc;. — The  beneficial  effects  of  mulching 
have  been  alluded  to  frequently.  The  prolonged 
drought  of  last  summer  and  early  autumn  was  an 
instance  of  the  good  accomplished  by  mulching. 
It  may,  where  practicable,  be  pushed  forward 
through  the  winter,  especially  when  the  ground 
is  hard  enough  to  bear  the  weight  involved  during 
a  frost.  Do  not  omit  either  to  mulch  all  newly- 
planted  trees,  and  even  if  need  be  water  them 
again.  Should  the  mulch  in  any  in.stance  be 
deemed  unsightly,  it  can  easily  be  covered  lightly 
with  a  little  soil  ;  in  fact,  this  is  a  very  good 
practice  to  follow  in  trim,  well-kept  gardens. 
Another  advantage  in  mulching  is  evident  in 
shallow  soils,  where  the  roots  are  often  nearer  tt> 
the  surface  than  in  deep,  rich  loam.  The  roots 
in  such  an  instance  suffer  from  both  drought  and 
cold,  neither  extreme  of  which  can  be  beneficial. 

BoKDEKS  FOR  FuriT  TKF.Es. — In  some  instances, 
especially  in  low-lying  districts,  the  important 
work  of  draining,  so  as  to  avoid  stagnant  water, 
is  a  factor  not  readily  to  be  passed  over.  Over- 
luxuriance  of  growth  sometimes  is  caused  by  this 
alone,  especially  where  the  soil  is,  in  addition,  of 
good  quality.  During  such  a  dry  season  as  the 
past  has  been  the  roots  of  many  trees  have  been 
compelled  to  descend  by  reason  of  want  of  mois- 
ture above.  This  at  the  time  may  not  do  any 
harm,  but  it  may  do  so,  however,  when  a  heavy 
rainfall  occurs.  Each  case,  by  close  observation, 
should  be  treated  ai  cording  to  its  requirements. 
The  concreting  of  borders  in  soils  of  considerable 
depth,  but  not  of  the  best  fruit- producing  quality, 
will  ultimately  pay,  such,  for  instance,  as  in  that 
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of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  as  well  as  Apricots  in 
a  notable  degree.  In  limited  borders  the  growth 
can  be  kept  more  under  control.  Successful  in- 
stances of  Apricot  culture  occur  to  me  at  this 
moment,  where  by  concreting  the  borders  the 
best  results  were  obtained.  The  one  chief  thing 
to  take  note  of  afterwards  is  to  ensure  an  immu- 
nity from  drought.  It  may  be  urged  against  this 
that  it  involves  more  labour,  but  better  so  than  to 
have  unproductive  trees.  Hortos. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Generalwork. — Much  may  bedone  now  to  arrange 
next  season's  cropping.  I  prepare  large  wooden 
labels  and  write  thereon  the  names  of  crops.  The 
labels  are  placed  in  the  quarters  and  at  planting 
or  sowing  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  date. 
By  selection  of  quarters  now  anyone  may  better 
give  the  most  suitable  position  for  the  crops. 
Land  infested  with  wireworm  will  need  special 
dressing  and  change  of  crop  also.  Ground  for 
early  crops  should  now  be  ready  for  the  same. 
It  will  be  well  at  an  early  date  to  clear  off 
any  infested  crops  of  Brassica  and  give  the  soil  a 
thorough  rest  from  the  same  kind  of  croo.  It  is 
Important  to  get  land  turned  up  to  allow  the 
weather  to  sweeten  the  soil.  Now  is  a  suitable 
time  to  select  the  vegetable  seeds  needed  for 
another  year's  supply.  The  seed  lists  are  now  to 
hand,  and  the  early  orders  receive  the  best  atten- 
tion, often  getting  the  kinds  needed  and  not 
others  substituted  tor  those  not  in  stock.  To  save 
valuable  time  at  a  season  work  is  pressing,  I  would 
now  advise  securing  and  preparing  Bean  and  Pea 
sticks  needed  for  another  season.  In  country  dis- 
tricts brooms  are  often  made  in  the  garden  in  wet 
weather,  and  a  stock  of  Birch  should  be  cut  and 
then  placed  under  cover.  I  am  now  repairing  the 
thatched  hurdles,  which  are  invaluable  for  cover- 
ing and  protecting  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
They  are  more  efficient  than  mats  and  tidier.  The 
Potato  store  will  need  attention  where  ([uantities 
of  seed  are  in  stocli.  For  the  earliest  plantings  I 
am  placing  the  sets  in  shallow  boxes  ready  for  the 
work.  Any  sets  needed  for  forcing  may  be  placed 
in  a  warm  house  to  induce  early  sprouting,  but  it 
is  not  well  to  get  growth  too  much  advanced. 
Globe  Artichokes  should  bs  given  protection  in 
gardens  where  they  die  off  badly  during  the 
winter  months.  It  will  not  be  safe  to  leave  such 
plants  as  Gardoons  any  longer  in  their  growing 
quarters.  They  will  keep  some  weeks  in  a  cool 
store  if  the  roots  are  left  intact.  All  kinds  of 
roots  will  now  force  more  readily  and  regular 
supplies  should  be  maintained.  Avoid  hard  forc- 
ing, as  this  affects  the  flavour  and  causes  a  weak 
growth . 

Forcing  Carrots. — Carrot  seeds  require  more 
time  to  germinate  than  many  others,  so  that  if 
young  Carrots  are  needed  early  in  the  spring  it 
will  be  well  to  make  up  the  beds  for  the  same. 
Carrots  do  not  like  hard  forcing,  and  if  grown  in 
heated  frames  they  are  not  always  a  success. 
The  best  roots  I  ever  saw  were  grown  on  a  mild 
hotbed.  The  hot-water  pipes  with  a  genial 
bottom  heat  will  not  need  much  using  in  mild 
weather ;  indeed,  I  prefer  to  cover  the  glass  at 
night  in  preference  to  much  warmth  Or  dry  heat. 
Leaves  are  splendid  for  mixing  with  fresh 
manure  for  forcing  vegetables,  as  the  warmth  is 
more  regular  and  lasts  much  longer.  The  whole 
should  he  made  firm  to  prevent  shrinkage,  or, 
what  is  better,  the  materials  placed  in  bulk  and 
allowed  to  heat  freely  before  forming  the  beds. 
I  fear  since  the  general  use  of  hot-water  pipes, 
growers  of  the  present  day  have  less  regard  for 
leaves  and  manures,  but  these  are  much  better  if 
slow  forcing  is  carried  out,  and  slow  forcing  gives 
superior  quality.  As  regards  size  of  beds  and 
making,  much  depends  upon  the  quantity  needed. 
There  should  be  sufficient  depth  of  material  to 
ensure  enough  warmth  for  some  weeks.  With 
the  frames  on  a  body  of  heating  materials  it  is  an 
ea«y  matter  to  give  a  good  lining  round,  covering 
this  with  long  litter  or  soil  to  retain  the  heat. 
A  fine  or  light  soil  should  be  employed  on  the 
surface  of  the  beds,  this  being  placed  in  position 


some  time  in  advance  of  sowing,  so  as  to  get 
thoroughly  warmed  through.  For  frame  work  I 
prefer  the  small  stump  rooted  kinds,  such  as  the 
Early  Nantes,  Parisian  Forcing,  Early  Gem,  or 
any  of  the  Short  Horn  type.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
sow  thickly,  as  the  thinning  at  times  is  over- 
looked and  the  crop  suffers.  I  have  obtained 
excellent  crops,  but  a  longer  time  about,  by  sow- 
ing on  beds  of  warm  leaves  and  covering  at  night. 
Grown  thus,  the  beds  after  the  crop  is  cleared  are 
useful  for  many  purposes. 

Radishes  porceu. — Having  large  quantities  of 
leaves  at  this  season,  I  turn  them  to  good  account. 
Much  the  same  remarks  apply  as  to  Carrots,  bub 
the  Radish  with  warmth  germinates  so  quickly, 
that  two  or  three  crops  may  be  had  from  the  same 
frame  or  pit.  The  Turnip  varieties,  such  as  White 
or  Red  Forcing,  the  Olive  or  Oval  Crimson  Forc- 
ing, and  Earlie>t  of  All,  are  specially  good.  Here 
less  soil  will  suffice,  4  inches  to  (3  inches  on  the 
heating  material  being  sufficient.  Sown  now  in 
warmth  there  should  be  good  roots  in  six  weeks. 
I  find  the  old  Radish  beds  in  frames  most  valuable 
for  pricking  out  tender  seedlings,  such  as  early 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  Cauliflowers,  and  such  like 
after  raising  in  heat.  The  little  warmth  left  in 
the  bed  is  just  sufficient  to  start  the  plants.  Many 
sow  Radishes  with  Carrots.  I  do  not  advise  it,  as 
the  Radish  often  ruins  the  Carrot  crop.  If  sown 
in  pits,  with  hot-water  pipes  to  heat  the  beds, 
dry  heat,  or  too  much,  must  be  guarded  agaiust. 

Forcing  Turnips. — For  many  years  I  have 
grown  this  vegetable  under  glass,  and  the  de- 
mand is  quite  as  great  as  for  Carrots  ;  indeed, 
more  so,  as  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  have  good 
Turnips  after  March  :  whereas  Carrots  are  fairly 
good  and  plentiful.  The  same  mode  of  cuhura  is 
applicable  as  given  for  Carrots,  but  once  in  active 
growth,  more  ventilation  is  nteded.  It  is  well  to 
sow  close  to  the  glass.  Sown  early  in  January, 
nice-sized  roots  may  be  had  in  three  months  and 
at  a  time  there  are  few  sound  roots.  There  are 
some  excellent  early  varieties  for  frame  culture, 
the  Early  Milan  being  one  of  the  best.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  this,  the  White  and  Purple,  both 
excellent,  as  they  bulb  quickly  and  grow  well 
under  glass  if  given  .ample  ventilation.  A  firm 
bed  irt  necessary,  as  if  at  all  loose  on  the  sur- 
face, the  plants  have  a  tendency  to  run.  Thin 
early  and  ventilate  freely  in  mild  weather,  giving 
ample  moisture. 

Forcing  ReucARr,  —  Now  i^  a  good  time  to 
cover  up  roots  in  their  parmanent  quarters,  and  I 
am  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  culture  as  the  pro- 
duce is  of  better  flavour  tban  that  from  lifted 
roots  forced  in  a  warm  house.  Any  material  ah 
hand  will  suffice  for  covering  the  roots,  but,  of 
cour.se.  Rhubarb  pots  are  best  if  expense  is  not 
studied.  Needing  large  quantities,  I  resort  to 
various  means,  such  as  empty  casks,  which  I  like 
better  than  pots,  as  they  are  more  roomy.  Being 
much  deeper  a  finer  growth  is  secured,  and  if 
the  heating  material  at  the  start  is  at  all  warm, 
the  casks  allow  the  steam  to  escape  more  readily. 
Old  cement  casks  answer  well,  and  in  cases  where 
hard  forcing  is  not  intended,  only  a  light  covering 
is  given  to  hasten  growth.  Strong  stakes  placed 
round  the  roots  and  brought  to  a  poin'j  will  suf- 
fice. In  covering,  it  is  advisable  to  use  materials 
that  retain  warmth  and  in  sufficient  quantities. 
Roots  not  intended  for  forcing  early  are  none  the 
worse  for  a  covering  of  light  litter.  These  will 
give  earlier  growths  than  those  fully  exposed. 
Roots  lifted  and  placed  indoors  should  not  suffer 
from  want  of  moisture,  and,  if  possible,  should  be 
damped  over  frequently  with  tepid  water  if  the 
house  is  at  all  dry. 

Mushrooms.  —  t  am  a  strong  advocate  of  what 
is  termed  the  cool-house  treatment.  The  splendid 
crops  obtained  at  Gunnersbury  House  by  Mr. 
Hudson  in  unheated  underground  cellars  would 
convince  anyone  that  my  advice  is  correct.  So 
far  this  autumn  I  have  not  used  fire-heat,  and  the 
I  supply  has  been  better  both  in  quantity  and 
quality  also.  A  night  temperature  of  55°  with 
.">°  to  10"  higher  by  day  in  mild  weather  will 
I  be  sufficient.  Materials  will  have  needed  to  be 
prepared  under  cover  owing  to  heavy  rains,  and, 


if  possible,  new  beds  should  be  made  every  three 
weeks  or  monthly.  Far  better  make  small  beds 
frequently  than  allow  the  fermenting  materials 
to  get  overheated.  To  prevent  this  I  use  it  in  a 
more  strawy  condition  and  also  add  a  little  loam, 
which  retains  warmth  and  assists  in  making  the 
beds  more  solid.  Old  beds  will  be  benefited  by 
giving  warm  liquid  manure  from  s  tables,  adding 
little  salt  to  the  liquid.  S.  M. 


Orchids. 


ANGR.ECUM    SESQUIPEDALE. 

Most  growers  are  acquainted  with  and  admire 
this  singularly  beautiful  plant,  with  its  large 
white  waxy-looking  blossoms  and  their  attendant 
spurs  from  which  the  plant  takes  its  name. 
The  growth  of  this  species  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  any  other  known  kind,  and  when  in 
good  condition,  either  in  or  oat  of  flower,  it 
is  an  ornament  to  any  collection.  The  chief 
requisites  are  a  strong  heat  and  abundant 
light,  and  though  growth  is  perhaps  more  free 
in  a  house  with  ample  atmospheric  moisture,  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  the  plant  thrives  in  a 
drier  house  than  many  similar  species,  and  may 
be  placed  in  dry  corners  unsuitable  to  other 
plants  without  suS'ering  in  any  way,  provided 
due  attention  is  given  to  other  details.  When 
newly  imported  the  plants  are  often  sorry 
objects  indeed  and  as  shapeless  as  they  are 
rough  and  dirty.  But  care  in  potting  and  staking, 
pulling  the  growth.s  into  shape  and  tying 
make  a  great  diflbreiice,  while  as  soon  as  new 
growth  shows  itself  the  plants  have  quite  a  dif- 
ferent appearance.  Like  many  other  single- 
stemmed  Orchids,  itisgreatlydependent  upon  the 
roots.  These,  then,  must  be  carefully  preserved, 
and  the  most  likely  way  to  keep  them  alive  over  a 
long  series  of  years  is  to  treat  them  as  they  are 
doubtless  treated  in  their  native  habitat. 
Here  they  cannot  always  be  wet  alike,  but  a 
great  many  must  be  dry  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  day.  For  this  reason  I  like  to  see  the 
roots  pushing  about  in  all  directions  from  the 
central  stem,  not  all  confined  to  the  compost, 
fur  if  some  are  on  the  outside  of  the  pot, 
others,  perhaps,  clinging  to  the  stage  and  fully 
exposed  to  light  and  air,  they  will  not  all  be 
wet  like  those  in  the  compost  after  this  is 
watered.  If  it  were  possible,  I  believe  the 
roots  of  all  Orchids  would  be  better  for  a  few 
hours'  drying,  say  once  or  twice  a  week,  but 
this  is  not  easy  to  bring  about — in  the  case  of 
large  specimens  at  any  rate.  Fine  plants  of 
this  Angrrecum  may  be  reared  in  baskets  of 
quite  limited  size,  provided  the  roots  are 
allowed  to  ramble  as  described,  and  this 
is  a  good  way  to  grow  it.  The  plants 
may  also  be  grown  in  pots  on  the  stage. 
In  either  case  plenty  of  rough  pottery  bal- 
last and  charcoal  should  be  mixed  with  clean 
newly-gathered  Sphagnum  Moss  for  compost, 
and  the  drainage  will  need  special  care.  Il> 
takes  disturbance  so  badly,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  repotted  oftener  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  surface  compost  may  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time  and  fresh  substituted,  and  if 
this  is  done,  plants  of  fair  size  may  go  on  for 
four  or  five  years  at  least  with  no  further 
trouble.  Despite  what  is  said  above,  Angnccum 
sesquipedale  is  a  very  thirsty  subject  when 
growing  freely,  and  not  only  does  it  like  root 
moisture  in  abundance,  but  the  tops  also  may 
be  freely  syringed  with  advantage.  The  shape- 
of  the  leaf  at  the  axil  is  rather  singular,  and 
seems  specially  intended  to  throw  off  super- 
fluous moisture,  so  there  is  no  fear  of  damping, 
unles.s,  of  course,  the  treatment  w.as  continued 
in  wet  or  dull  weather.     The  plants  are  singu- 
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liU'ly  free  from  insects  as  a  rule,  and  occasional 
sponging  with  tepid   water  in  which  soft  soap 
has  been  dissolved  will  prevent  an  attack   of 
sc  lie,  the  only  one  that  need  be  much  feared. 
H.  K. 

Sophronitis  cernua.  -The  habit  of  the  species 
is  very  dwarf,  but  the  flowers  are  very  distinct 
and  pi'etty,  lastint^  a  lonu;  time  in  ^ood  condition. 
About  three  are  usually  produced  to  each  bulb, 
and  these  arebrii;ht  red  with  a  yellow  base  to  the 
lip.  Under  cultivation  it  does  well  in  s-nudl  pans 
or  on  blocks,  and  it  should  bo  kept  well  up  to  the 
light  in  the  cool  house.  It  is  a  native  of  Uio  de 
Janeiro,  and  was  introduced  in  1826. 

Odontoglossum  Rossi  rubescens. — This  is 
a  bright  and  pretty  form  of  a  remarkably  useful 
Orchid,  and  one  that  should  be  looked  after. 
The  sepals  and  jiotah  are  tinted  with  a  deep  rosy 
hue  and  spotted  with  reddish  brown,  a  pretty 
combination.  The  species  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest, but  may  Vie  liberally  represented  in  any 
collection  with  advantngd,  for  not  only  are  the 
flowers  extremely  pretty,  but  they  will  last 
longer  perhaps  fi.an  those  of  any  other  species, 
unless  it  is  O.  maculatum.  Plant  in  small  pots  or 
pans  and  suspend  them  from  the  roof  if  possible, 
watering  the  roots  freely  all  the  year  round. 

Saccolabium  bigibbum. — In  this  species  the 
flower  spikes  are  only  a  few  inches  high,  and 
rather  too  dense  to  be  as  pretty  as  some  others  in 
the  genus,  but  it  blooms  during  a  dull  season 
and  is  very  distinct.  The  habit  is  dwarf,  the 
spikes  push  horizontally  and  are  crowded  with 
pale  yellow  blossoms,  the  only  other  colour  being 
-some  rosy  streaks  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  lip. 
It  likes  a  fairly  high  and  very  moist  temperature, 
and  need  only  be  shaded  during  the  middle  of 
the  hottest  days.  It  should  be  kept  well  up  in 
the  house,  and  planted  in  small  wooden  baskets 
in  clean  Sphagnum  Moss  and  charcoal.  It  is  a 
native  of  Burmah,  and  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons  in  1868. 

Cypripedium  Cbarlesworthi. — This  species 
has  not  become  so  popular  as  was  anticipated, 
and  is  another  instance  of  the  folly  of  sending 
home  such  vast  quantities  of  any  one  kind. 
Many  plants  are  grown,  of  course,  but  in  all  pro- 
bability the  day  for  any  new  Cypripedium  to 
make  a  great  stir  is  gone  by,  as  there  are  so 
many  tine  species  and  hybrids  now  in  the  genus. 
All  the  same,  C.  Charlesworthi  will  always  be 
worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful 
flowers  for  cutting,  and  this  will  at  least  be  some 
consolation  for  nurserymen  who  have  it  in  stock 
by  hundreds.  The  brightly  tinted  dorsal  sepal 
gives  the  iiower  a  very  fine  appearance,  and  as 
time  goes  on  it  should  become  a  fine  useful, 
warm  greenhouse  plant,  .such  as  C.  insigne,  G. 
barbatum,  and  others  have  long  been  considered. 

Masdevallia  polysticta.  —  This  is  one  of 
the  finest  Masdevallias  and  a  plant  worthy  of  all 
care.  From  a  tuft  of  leaves  about  6  inches  high 
the  spikes  are  thrown  well  above  the  foliage,  and 
these  contain  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  fine  white 
flowers  spotted  with  purple.  It  is  a  robust  plant 
as  Masdevallias  go,  and  ought  not  to  give  even 
an  amateur  who  is  a  little  e.xperienced  among 
cool  Orchids  much  trouble.  Like  all  in  the  genus 
it  will  not  thrive  in  a  dry  or  overheated  house, 
but  when  kept  cool  and  moist  in  summer,  and  in 
winter  brought  well  up  to  the  hght,  it  will  be 
satisfactory.  Medium-sized  pots  and  a  free,  open 
compost  with  plenty  of  root  moisture  all  the  year 
round  suit  it  admirably.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes,  and  is  one  of  M.  B  Roezl's  dis- 
coveries, he  having  sent  it  home  about  187i. 

Odontoglossum  cariniferutn.— The  flowers 
of  this  species  are  produced  very  freely,  and 
they  last  well  in  good  condition.  They  are  pro- 
duced on  flexuous,  branching  stems,  and  are  indi- 
vidually about  2\  inches  across.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  olive-brown  with  yellow  margins,  the 
lip  white,  stained  with  purple  and  crimson.  It  is 
one  of  the  easiest  to  grow,  and  thrives  as  well  in 
a  moderately  cool  fernery  or  some  such  structure 
as  in  the  Orchid  house  proper.     Fairly  strong  in 


'  growth  and  roots,  it  may  be  given  more  pot  room 
than  is  usually  atlorded  the  crispum  and  similar 
kinds,  a  rough  and  very  open  description  of  com- 
pjstand  thorough  drainage.  It  usually  rests  a 
short  time  only,  and  during  this  season  water 
must  bo  carefully  applied,  but  in  its  growing 
period  it  is  one  of  the  most  thirsty  subjects. 
Shade  in  summer,  light  in  winter,  and  am[)lo 
atmospheric  moisture  are  the  conditions  it  likes. 
It  is  a  widely  •  distributed  plant  in  Central 
America,  where  it  was  first  discovered  by  M. 
Warscewicz  in  the  fir-t  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, but  if  introduced  to  this  country  it  was 
rare  for  a  long  time  after  this. 


NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS. 
Is  the  cool  house,  Odonloglossums  and  other  Or 
chids  repotted  as  advised  recently  have  made  good 
progress,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  elfect 
the  new  compost  has  upon  the  forming  bulbs. 
Not  long  since,  when  looking  over  a  fine  collection 
of  0.  crispum  and  similar  kinds,  I  noticed  that 
many  of  the  plants  of  medium  size  only  were 
grown  in  rather  larger  pots  than  usual,  and 
remarking  on  it  to  the  grower  of  the  plants,  a 
very  successful  one  by  the  way,  was  informed  that 
it  was  his  usual  practice  when  the  plants  had 
become  well  established  and  strong  in  3-inch  pots 
to  give  no  intermediate  shift  between  this  and  a 
5-inch  pot.  Certainly  the  roots  loakel  as  though 
they  enjoyed  the  freedom  given,  and  a  little  care 
in  watering  afterwards  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
ensure  their  well-doing.  Anyone  with  a  few 
years'  experience  of  this  class  of  Orchid  knows 
well  the  difficulty  of  getting  small  or  weak  bits  to 
move  freely  and  fill  out  the  small  pots  in  which 
they  are  necessarily  placed.  But  once  get  them 
beyond  this  stage  and  there  is  every  probability 
they  will  soon  make  fine  specimens.  The  rather 
large  shift  then  in  such  cases  is  admissible,  as  it 
gives  the  plants  at  least  a  couple  of  years'  grace 
without  further  disturbance,  and  the  additional 
compost  strengthens  the  forming  pseudo-bulbs 
materially.  Most  Orchid-growing  readers  will 
have  noticed  what  an  amount  of  water  these 
newly-potted  Odnntoglossums  require  to  keep  the 
compos!^  moist  when  the  new  roots  are  entering  it 
fretly,  and  unless  the  weather  is  distinctly  un- 
favourable, the  plants  may  even  yet  be  watered 
freely.  But  when  the  external  air  is  moist  and 
cold— as  it  often  is  at  this  time  of  year— both 
root  and  atmospheric  moisture  must  be  supplied 
with  discretion.  Those  plants  of  the  0.  grande 
section  require  least  now,  especially  those  that 
have  finished  flowering,  while  the  plants  of  other 
kinds  that  have  not  been  repotted,  and  have, 
therefore,  a  somewhat  closer  compost,  will  not 
require  so  much  as  those  that  have  been  so 
treated.  Disa  grandiflora  and  the  hybrid  D. 
Veitchi  are  very  thirsty  subjects  when  growing 
freely,  and  may  be  kept  moist  at  the  roots  as  well 
as  freely  sprinkled  overhead  as  long  as  the 
weather  keeps  open.  Plants  of  Cattleya  citrina, 
too,  that  have  been  resting  in  the  cool  house  will 
by  now  be  well  on  the  move,  and  may  be  kept 
moist.  They  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  slightly 
higher  temperature,  but  not  so  high  or  so  dry  as 
that  of  the  usual  Cattleya  house  is  at  this  season. 
If  the  night  temperature  of  the  Odontoglossum 
house  is  kept  at  50°  this  Cattleya  is  better  here 
than  anywhere,  but  this  figure  is  the  lowest  that 
should  be  reached,  or  the  plants  may  be  checked, 
and  the  Howers  as  soon  as  they  appear  will  turn 
yellow  and  drop  off.  This  will  also  result  from 
too  high  and  too  dry  conditions. 

Though  the  Cattleya  house  is  still  gay  with  the 
Howers  of  the  old  C.  labiata  and  one  or  two  of  the 
earlier  C.  Percivaliana  and  C.  Triana,  there  is 
not  much  to  be  done.  A  few  plants  of  the  former 
have  just  been  potted,  as  root  activity  seemed 
imminent,  and  sundry  other  small  attentions  to 
compost  have  been  given.  Still,  the  slackest 
time  of  the  year  in  this  section  is  here,  and  may 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  giving  a  thorough 
cleansing,  not  only  of  the  plants  themselves,  but 
of  the  house  and  stages.  About  the  bases  of  the 
older    leaves  and    flower-spikes  and   under    the 


external  sheaths  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  favourite 
haunts  of  the  solt  wliite  scale,  and  a  clearance  of 
this  is  an  advantage  just  now.  Stakes  and  ties 
may  also  be  renewed,  and  where  the  growth  of 
such  as  C.  Lawrenceana  and  others  seems  to  be 
straggling,  let  the  young  bulbs  be  tied  into  place 
a  little.  Large  plants  coming  into  bloom  may 
also  be  tied  into  form  a  little,  as  after  the 
flowers  are  open  and  have  lost  the  power  of 
twisting  to  face  the  light  they  are  more  dillicult 
to  handle.  Notmuch  damping  is  necessary  in  this 
house,  and  the  pipes  must  especially  be  avoided, 
as  the  steamy  vapour  which  rites  therefrom  is 
injurious  both  to  the  plants  and  Howers.  Main- 
tain a  buoyant  atmosphere  by  free  ventilation 
whenever  possible  ;  always  leave  a  little  air  on  at 
night,  excepting  during  the  coldest  weather,  but 
avoid  dry,  chilling  draughts. 

In  the  warmer  division  iJendrobium  PhaUenopsis 
is  the  principal  attraction,  and  very  lovely  it  is 
with  its  arching  racemes  of  flowers  varying  in 
colour  from  white  to  the  deepest  crimson-purple 
on  the  better  varieties.  Rest  the  plants,  if 
possible,  after  the  flowers  are  past,  a-i  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  rushing  them  into  growth  at 
this  dull  season.  Later  flowering  specimens  will 
be  even  more  difficult  to  keep  dormant,  but  they 
are  better  so  if  possible.  Most  of  the  better-known 
deciduous  and  evergreen  kinds  are  now  dormant 
as  far  as  growth  is  concerned,  but  the  flowering 
nodes  on  the  former  are  beginning  to  push. 
Except  where  required  very  early,  they  are  better 
in  a  cool,  light  and  airy  house  a  little  longer. 
Calanthes  must  be  kept  quite  dry  at  the  root 
when  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded,  and  all  the 
distichous-leaved  section  will  need  the  utmost 
care  in  watering.  Avoid  excitement  in  every 
way,  in  fact,  and  where  a  few  plants  are  evidently 
bent  on  growing,  take  them,  if  possible,  to  another 
house,  such  as  a  plant  stove,  where  they  can  in  a 
gentle  way  be  kept  moving  all  the  winter  and  be 
ready  to  return  to  their  proper  quarters  when  the 
season  is  sufficiently  advanced. 


Oncidium  haematocliiluni.  —  This  pretty 
species  is  far  from  common,  and  it  is  a  pity  it  is 
not  more  plentiful.  It  belongs  to  the  ebulbous 
section  of  the  genus  and  has  fine  dark  green 
leaves,  spotted  with  dark  brown  on  the  upper 
>ide,  from  the  bases  of  which  spring  the  tall 
il  jwer-spikes.  About  a  couple  of  dozen  flowers 
occur  on  each  spike  when  the  plants  are  strong, 
their  sepals  and  petals  being  a  greenish  shining 
yellow,  overlaid  with  spots  of  reddish  brown  in 
some  cases,  in  others  a  bright,  yet  deep  cinna- 
mon. The  lip,  too,  varies  in  colour  from  rose  to 
deep  crimson.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  New 
(irenada,  presumably  at  a  low  elevation,  as  under 
cultivation  it.  does  best  with  more  heat  than  most 
plants  from  that  neighbourhood.  In  a  cool  house 
the  leaves  will  be  subject  to  a  soft  spotting, 
which  is  very  unsightly  and  distressing  to  the 
plants.  The  best  compost  consists  of  three  parts 
of  Sphagnum  Moss  to  one  of  peat  fibre,  with  an 
ample  addition  of  large  crocks  and  charcoal,  and 
the  plants  should  not  be  potted  oftener  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  as  they  greatly  dislike 
being  pulled  about  at  the  roots.  Watfr  freely 
while  growth  is  active,  but  during  winter  give 
very  little,  the  large,  thick  leaves  containicg 
almost  as  much  nutriment  as  a  pseudo-bulb,  and 
this  keeps  the  plant  going.  It  is  not  right  to  go 
to  extremes,  of  course,  but  it  needs  far  less  water 
than  most  while  at  rest. 

Oncidium  reflexum.— This  species  is  but 
little  grown,  yet  it  is  a  useful  and  pretty  kind 
that  may  with  advantage  be  included  in  any  col- 
lection. It  is  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the  other 
long-branching,  spiked  Oncidiums,  having  egg- 
shaped  bulbs  and  fine  deep  green  foliage.  From 
these  spring  the  tall  spotted  scapes,  rising  to  a 
height  of  about  a  yard.  The  blossoms  are  indi- 
vidually IJ  inches  across,  pale  yellow,  with 
reddish  brown  markings  on  the  sepals  and  petals, 
the  lip  much  brighter  and  also  tinted  with  red 
about  the  basal  part.  The  plant  is  a  native  o 
Mexico,  and  thrives  well  at  the  cool  end  of  th 
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Cattieya  house,  in  such  a  position  that  the  air 
plays  freely  about  the  fohage.  If  grown  in  much 
heat  and  moisture  without  plenty  of  air,  it  keeps 
on  growing  and  seldom  flowers.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  finish  up  early  in  summer,  and  a  short  time 
only  elapses  before  the  spikes  appear,  but  they 
are  a  long  time  in  coming  to  perfection.  During 
this  time  the  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
very  dry,  and  as  soon  as  growth  again  starts  they 
require  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  They  may 
be  grown  in  medium-sized  pots,  these  being  well 
drained  and  filled  with  a  compost  consisting  of 
good  rough  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  in  equal 
parts,  allowing  plenty  of  rough  charcoal  and 
potsherds  to  keep  this  open.  Like  all  in  this  sec- 
tion, it  is  apt  to  be  attacked  by  green-fly  when 
the  spikes  are  pushing  up,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  pass  a  damp  sponge  over  the  spikes  about  twice 
a  week  until  the  insects  are  all  destroyed. 


CATTLEYA  DOLOSA. 


Tin;  blossoms  of  this  pretty  species  are  produced 
during  late  autumn  and  winter,  and  it  is  a  useful 
and  showy  kind  that  might  with  advantage  be 
much  more  freely  grown.  In  habit  it  is  small,  the 
pseudo-bulbs  seldom  more  than  a  few  inches  high, 
but  the  flowers  are  of  good  size  and  very  pleasing 
in  their  soft  rosy  mauve  shade.  The  culture  ot 
C.  dolosa  is  not  perhaps  quite  so  easy  as  that  of 
the  larger  growing  labiata  forms,  but  with  care 
it  will  thris-e  in  any  ordinary  Cattieya  house.  In 
former  days  it  was  almost  universally  grown  on 
blocks,  ofDen  of  teak,  without  a  particle  of  Moss 
or  anything  else  for  the  roots  to  enter.  The 
growth  naturally  was  very  small  and  weak,  so 
the  species  obtained  a  name  for  being  even  more 
difficult  to  grow  than  it  really  is.  These  blocks 
of  smooth  wood  are  all  very  well  if  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  is  always  kept  moist  and  one  could 
be  sure  that  the  roots  would  not  suffer  from  want 
of  moisture,  but  that  is  just  where  they  fall  off'. 
Blocks  of  Fern-stem  are  much  better  for  C. 
dolosa,  but  if  these  cannot  be  obtained,  baskets 
and  pans  may  be  used.  In  these  the  drainage 
may  come  well  up,  within  an  inch  of  the  rim  tor 
medium-sized  and  rather  more  for  large  plants,  the 
compost  being  the  usual  one  of  peat  and  Sphagnum 
mixed  with  plenty  of  charcoal  and  crocks.  In 
this  the  roots  grow  freely  enough,  but  require 
care  in  watering,  especially  when  just  forming 
and  again  after  the  growth  is  made  up.  In  the 
middle  of  summer,  when  the  plants  are  growing 
freely  and  evaporation  is  rapid,  they  take  a  fair 
supply,  but  it  is  easy  to  be  too  liberal  with  the 
moisture.  Growth  commences,  as  a  rule,  in  early 
spring,  and  this  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  for  re- 
basketing  where  this  is  necessary.  In  all  cases 
the  plants  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, a  check  being  easily  given  by  rough  hand- 
ling, from  which  the  plants  will  not  readily 
recover.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  beginning  to 
root  freely  again,  the  moisture  must  be  increased, 
for  the  top  growth  will  be  active  and  continued 
right  on  until  the  flowers  open.  It  is  unwise  to 
leave  the  flowers  on  the  plants  until  they  fade  if 
the  latter  are  at  all  weak  or  only  partly  esta- 
blished. After  flowering,  keep  the  roots  well  on 
the  dry  side,  but  avoid  shrivelling,  and  take  great 
care  that  no  insects  of  any  kind  are  allowed  to 
harbour  about  the  rhizomes  or  pseudo-bulbs. 

C.  dolosa  is  sometimes  classed  as  a  variety  of 
C.  Walkeriana,  but  although  the  flowers  are 
somewhat  alike,  the  fact  of  its  blooming  on  the 
pseudo-bulbs  and  not  from  a  separate  growth 
seems  to  point  to  a  different  species.  It  is  a  native 
of  ilinas  Geraes,  and  was  introduced  in  1872. 


Dendrobium  nobile  ccerulescens. — Where 
flowers  are  wanted  very  early  in  the  season  this 
dwarf  form  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  to  grow. 
Whether  this  arises  from  the  fact  of  the  stems 
being  shorter  and  therefore  finishing  earlier,  or 
whether  it  flowers  naturally  earlier,  I  cannot  say, 
but  certainly  it  is  more  easy  to  bring  into  bloom 
in  the  middle  of  winter  than  the  long-stemmed 
varieties,  and  not  so  prone   to   growing  at  the 


nodes  instead  of  flowering.  It  is  well  to  keep  the 
same  plants  every  year  for  this  purpose,  as  they 
then  get  into  the  habit  of  finishing  the  stems 
early  and  have  plenty  of  time  to  ripen  tho- 
roughly before  going  into  heat.  If  the  stems  are 
not  ripe,  it  is  better  to  keep  them  back  a  little, 
or  the  flowers  will  probably  be  of  poor  colour  or 
abortive  and  badly  shaped.  D.  n.  ca'rulescens 
bears  very  deeply -tinted  blossoms,  neither  so  large 
nor  quite  so  wide  in  the  segments  as  those  of 
other  kinds.  It  was  one  of  the  plants  sent  home 
to  Chatsworth  by  Mr.  Gibson  when  collecting  for 
the  Duke  ot  Devonshire  about  1837.— H. 


A  SUCCESSFUL   HYBRIDISER. 

Luther  Bukhakk  was  born  on  March  V,  1840, 
at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  was  first  employed 
in  the  Ames  plough  works  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  of  which  his  uncle  was  superintendent 
for  half  a  century.  But  service  in  a  noisy 
factory  was  not  compatible  with  his  love  of 
Nature,  and  in  1870  he  purchased  a  small  tract 
of  land  at  Lunenburg,  Mass.  Here  began  J\Ir. 
Burbank's  career  as  a  horticulturist,  and  in 
1873  he  raised  the  Burbank    Potato.     Finding 


Luther  Burhank. 

the  climate  of  New  England  unsuited  to  the 
requirements  of  experimental  work,  he  removed 
in  1875  to  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  where  he  now  has 
extensive  grounds  and  a  large  collection  ot 
Lilies  and  many  other  plants,  shrubs  and  trees. 
Mr.  Burbank  has  many  times  duplicated  his 
first  success  with  the  Potato.  He  grew  more 
than  a  million  seedlings  to  establish  a  new  race 
of  Gladiolus,  and  the  Canna,  Iris,  Calla  and  the 
Rose  have  also  responded  to  the  care  ot  l;his 
adept  hybridiser.  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Walnuts,  Quinces,  Prunes  and  many  other 
fruits  have  been  developed  to  man's  greater 
good  at  his  garden.  Besides  his  greenhouses 
and  ten  acres  ot  home  grounds  on  Peta- 
luraa  Avenue,  Santa  Rosa,  he  has  a  farm  a  few 
miles  distant,  at  Sebastopol,  where  eighteen 
acres  are  given  over  to  seedlings  and  thirty 
acres  devoted  to  farm  experiments.  So  fully  is 
Mr.  Burbank's  time  occupied  by  his  studies, 
tests  and  correspondence,  that  he  refuses  to 
admit  the  public  to  his  gardens  except  in  the 
month  of  June,  which  is  reception  period  for 
intending  purchasers.  Then  those  who  antici- 
pate a  view  of  uniform  rows  of  beautiful  plants 
or  healthy  shrubs  and  vegetables  are  sadly  dis,- 


appointed,    for   they   find,    instead,    chaos,    a 
veritable  horticultural  workshop. 

A  story  which  Mr.  Burbank  delights  in  telling 
is  that  of  a  member  of  one  of  the  largest  seed 
firms  in  the  country  who  had  travelled  over  3000 
miles  to  see  the  workings  of  this  hive  where  man 
and  Nature  join  in  industry.  On  the  way  from 
the  station  the  visitor  overtook  an  old  gentleman 
who  had  worked  many  years  tor  Mr.  Burbank, 
and  inquired  of  him  if  he  knew  Burbank.  "  Of 
course  I  do,"  was  the  reply.  "  He  used  to  have 
a  big  nursery,  but  sold  it  out,  and  now  he 
raises  acres  and  acres  of  stuft',  and  every  summer 
has  'em  all  dug  up  and  burned.  I  wouldn't 
give  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  whole 
kerboodle."  The  gentleman  from  the  Atlantic 
.stored  away  this  gratuitous  advice,  but  before 
the  day  had  passed  he  selected  from  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's stock  a  half-dozen  plants  for  which  he 
paid  0000  dollars. — Aiin'rii-nn  Florid. 


Books. 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS.* 

A  VERY  useful  "  Handbook  of  Insects  Injurious 
to  Orchard  and  Bush  Fruits  "  has  quite  recently 
been  published  by  Miss  Ormerod.  It  really  con- 
sists of  the  articles  on  these  insects  from  her  well- 
known  "  Manual  of  Injurious  Insects,"  written 
up-to-date.  In  addition  to  the  insects  attacking 
orchard  and  bush  fruits,  those  injuring  Straw- 
berries are  also  dealt  with,  as  well  as  two  kinds 
of  eelworms  and  three  mites  ;  in  all  some  sixty- 
three  pests  are  described,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  figured.  This  book  will  no  doubt  prove  a 
\  ery  useful  one  to  all  fruit  growers,  as  it  is  of  very 
handy  size,  containing  286  pages.  It  might  have 
been  reduced  by  many  pages  and  the  information 
required  by  practical  men  more  easily  obtained 
from  it  if  the  notes  by  correspondents  were  not 
given  verbatim,  and  the  whole  more  tersely 
worded  and  condensed.  The  book  is  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the  authoress's  sister,  who  very 
materially  assisted  her  in  her  entomological  work. 
In  speaking  of  the  American  blight.  Miss  Ormerod 
says,  "The  pup;e  (that  is,  the  aphides  before  grown 
to  maturity)  are,"  &c.  This  is  misleading,  as  the 
larva;  are  also  the  aphides  before  grown  to  matu- 
rity. On  page  '21  there  is  a  mistake  that  should 
ba  corrected  in  another  edition.  Wishing  to 
allude  to  the  late  Professor  Westwood  (life  presi- 
dent of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London),  the 
authoress  mentions  Professor  Westwood,  life  presi- 
dent of  the  English  Entomological  Society,  what- 
ever that  society  may  be.  'Two  insects  are  de- 
scribed and  figured  which  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  pests,  the  lappet  moth  (Gastropacha  querci- 
folia)  and  the  large  tortoiseshell  butterfly  (Vanessa 
polychloros).  As  they  so  seldom  are  the  cause  of 
any  appreciable  injury  to  fruit  trees,  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  have  mentioned  them,  and, 
indeed,  the  authoress  almost  admits  as  much. 
The  large  tortoiseshell  butterfly  is  one  of  our 
handsomest  English  insects,  and  it  would  indeed 
be  a  pity  if  it  were  destroyed  unnecessarily.  In 
the  article  on  the  garden  chafer  (Phyllopertha 
horticola),  the  great  resemblance  of  its  grubs  to 
those  of  the  common  cockchafer  (Melolontha  vul- 
garis) before  the  latter  attain  their  full  size  is 
commented  on,  and  in  order  to  enable  persons  to 
discern  the  difference  between  them,  a  Latin 
description  of  both  grubs  has  been  translated  by 
an  O.xford  M.A.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  Latin 
I  have  no  doubt  has  been  most  correctly  given, 
but  the  language  is  so  technical,  that  no  one  but 
an  entomological  expert  could  undei  stand  it.  It 
is  a  pity  that  a  more  intelligible  description  to- 
the  "man  in  the  street,"  or  rather  in  the  orchard, 
was  not  given.  In  the  notes  on  the  Currant  mite 
(Phytoptus  ribis)  it  is  mentioned  that  it  is  very 

*  "  Handbook  of  Inspcts  Injurious  to  Orchard 
and  Bush  Fruits,  with  Means  of  Prevention  and 
Remedy."  By  Jliss  Ormerod.  Simpkin,  Marshall 
and  Co. 
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important  to  observe  the  numt)er  of  the  lejj;s  in 
order  to  prevent  confusion  in  identification  with 
other  kinds  of  niiles  which  may  very  likely  be 
found  on  Currant  bushes.  This  is  very  absurd, 
as  the  Currant  mite  belongs  to  the  I'hytoptida-,  a 
family  of  mites  the  members  of  which  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  those  of  another  family  on  account 
of  their  very  long,  narrow  bodies,  which  are  some 
six  times  longer  than  they  are  wide,  while  most 
of  the  other  mites  are  more  or  less  rounded  nr 
oval.  At  any  rate,  the  Currant  gall  mito  could 
not  be  mistaken  for  any  other  mite  of  another 
family,  so  that  fruit  growers  if  they  find  their 
Currant  hushes  attacked  by  a  mite,  need  not  go 
to  the  trouble  of  putting  the  pest  under  a  power- 
ful microscope,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  if 
they  had  to  count  its  legs,  for  a  really  strong 
pocket  lens  will  reveal  its  identity.  The  work 
concludes  with  a  useful  alphabetical  list  of  fruit 
crops  and  the  insects  that  infest  them. 

G.  S.  S. 


Flower  Garden. 


ZAUSCHNERIA   CALIFORNICA. 

On  reading  some  notes  in  The  Garden  on  this, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  that 
there  are  several  forms  or  varieties.  I  have 
grown  at  least  three  totally  distinct  from  each 
■other.  First  I  will  mention  a  variety  I  have 
grown  and  seen  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
splendens,  a  straggling,  weedy-growing  form 
with  coarse  downy  foliage,  which  in  wet  weather 
is  liable  to  disease  and  quick  decay.  Tlie 
flowers,  although  brilliant  in  colour,  are  so 
sparsely  produced  as  to  render  it  of  little  value 
as  a  garden  plant,  and  altogether  it  is  a  worth- 
less variety  in  comparison  to  two  other  varie- 
ties I  will  mention,  one  of  which  is  so  distinct 
as  to  suggest  its  being  a  true  species.  The  one 
to  which  I  refer  is  a  very  early-blooming  form, 
invariably  coming  into  bloom  here  (Cambridge) 
by  the  third  week  in  July  and  continuing  a 
beautiful  mass  of  bloom  until  destroyed  by  late 
autumn  frosts.  The  foliage  and  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  much  deeper  in  colour  than  in  other 
forms  ;  it  is  of  fine  robust,  yet  compact  habit 
■of  growth,  and  one  wonders  why  such  a  fine, 
hardy  and  easily  grown  plant  has  never  become 
popular  for  massing  on  a  large  scale  in  public 
■and  private  gardens.  In  efi'ect  it  is  far  superior 
to  such  things  as  Cupheas  and  other  half- 
hardy  plants  generally  used  for  such  pur- 
poses. Given  a  sunny  position  and  rather  poor, 
well-drained  soil,  I  believe  this  variety  would 
succeed  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A 
few  years  ago  a  small  number  of  plants,  placed 
by  mistake  in  a  half  -  shady  position,  was 
allowed  to  remain.  These  quickly  grew  into 
a  large  mass  and  have  never  failed  to  be  a  sheet 
of  blossom  for  eight  or  ten  weeks  each  year, 
although  coming  into  bloom  a  fortnight  later 
than  those  planted  in  full  sun.  I  think  there 
is  confusion  in  names,  and  this  variety  may  be 
the  true  splendens,  or  it  may  be  a  Mexican 
form  which  I  have  noticed  in  continental  lists 
under  the  name  of  mexicana,  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  latter  corresponds  very  closely  with 
that  of  the  variety  I  have  described.  What- 
ever its  proper  name,  source,  or  origin,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  first-class  and  reliable  plant, 
and  if  I  were  confined  to  growing  a  couple  of 
■dozen  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  perennials 
this  certainly  would  be  included. 

The  third  and  last  variety  to  be  noticed  is  a 
much  smaller  jilant  in  all  its  parts  than  the  two 
already  referred  to,  the  foliage  much  more 
rounded,  the  habit  of  the  plant  more  dense 
and  compact,  and  the  flowers  much  smaller,  but 
of  the  mos*.  intense  vermilion  colour  imaginable. 
I  believe  there  are  good  and  indifferent  forms 


of  this  variety — a  thing  easily  accounted  for 
whore  any  plant  is  ((uickly  raised  from  seed. 
Tills  particular  variety  appears  to  rei|uirc  mucli 
greater  heat  to  see  it  in  its  best  condition  than 
the  otluT  good  variety  referred  to,  and,  treated 
as  a  hardy  border  plant,  without  any  coddling, 
I  have  never  known  it  bloom  before  the  second 
week  in  August  m-arly  a  month  later  than  the 
other  variety.  Tlio  best  position  for  this  variety 
is  probalily  the  driest  and  sunniest  p.irt  of  a 
rockery,  but  in  hot,  dry  .seasons  here  it  forms 
beautiful  masses  of  bloom  grown  on  a  sunny 
border.  A  largo  mass  of  a  good  form  of  this 
seen  in  its  best  condition  is  a  sight  not  easily 
forgotten.  It  is  the  most  intensely  brilliant- 
coloured  flower  I  know.  I  have  never  seen  it 
in  finer  condition  than  on  a  sunny  border  in  a 
naturally  [loor,  dry,  warm  soil,  made  moi-e  so 
by  some  large  drains  running  directly  under- 
neatli  the  plants.  Wherever  Plumbago  Lar- 
pentie  thrives  and  blooms  freely  this  variety  of 
/auschneria  would  be  a  success. — J.  Bikreij.. 

Possibly  my  experience  may  give  a  hint  as 

to  the  requirements  of  this  plant.  I  cultivated  it 
in  Bucks  from  1S4S  to  185S  in  a  south  border  of 
stiff  clay,  baked  in  summer  into  cracks  2  inches 
wide,  and  drained  of  its  nourishment  by  shrubs 
and  creepers  against  the  house.  Here  it  was 
very  dwarf  and  flowered  in  profusion  every  year. 
In  Kent  from  ]S7o  to  1S8,5  it  flowered  equally 
well  in  similar  (but  poorer)  soil.  Here  in  War- 
wickshire on  rich  red  sandy  soil  it  grows  freely, 
but  nothing  will  induce  it  to  flower.  I  am  now 
trying  the  gravel  walk. — Juxn. 

My  garden  is  in  the  south-east  corner  of 

England,  has  a  great  deal  of  sunshine,  and  the 
soil  is  of  a  light  character.  The  warmer  and 
brighter  climate  is,  I  believe,  most  congenial  to 
this,  but  even  with  me  it  is  only  in  dry  seasons 
that  it  flowers  profusely.  It  grows  like  a  weed 
on  my  rockery,  and  I  have  continually  to  take 
out  quantities  of  it.  In  a  dry  season  like  the 
past  it  has  done  uncommonly  well,  and  the  plant 
has  been  covered  with  its  bright  Fuchsia-like 
blossoms.  I  therefore  conclude  it  is  not  the 
method  of  cultivation  that  is  at  fault,  but  the 
weather. — Delta. 

I  notice  that   the   beautiful  late  summer 

and  autumn-flowering  plant  Zauschneria  cali- 
fornica  is  accredited  with  shyness  of  blooming  in 
the  north  and  elsewhere.  Having  tried  this  plant 
in  various  places  and  in  different  soils,  I  find  a 
great  deal  depends  on  the  variety  one  possesses. 
The  better  and  earlier  flowering  sort,  with  leaves 
more  lanceolate  and  tinged  with  red,  has  been 
found  both  in  heavy  soil  in  Sussex  and  Hertford- 
shire and  in  the  light  soil  of  a  hot,  sandy  garden 
to  be  very  free  flowering,  always  arresting 
attention  from  August  onwards.  Of  the  later 
flowering  kind,  sold  as  Z.  c.  splendens,  the  growth 
is  more  vigorous,  le.aves  very  hirsute  and  of  a  pale 
green.  It  is  altogether  a  more  compact  grower. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  the  same  brilliant 
vermilion,  but  they  are  shorter  in  the  tube  than 
in  the  earlier  variety.  This  was  very  beautiful 
this  season  in  October  here.  —  MAi'RirE  PRicirARn, 
Chrislchiirch. 

Had  Mr.  Arnott  been  able  to  see  this  hatdy 

plant  as  I  saw  it  at  St.  James's,  West  Malvern,  in 
September  last,  he  would  hardly  have  penned  the 
pronounced  deprecatory  note  concerning  it  which 
appears  at  p.  4G7.  At  St.  James's  it  grows  in 
great  clumps  on  the  sharp  slopes  of  that  remark- 
able and  beautiful  garden  almost  luxuriantly,  and 
was  when  I  saw  it  a  perfect  mass  of  bloom.  The 
soil  is  of  a  serai-volcanic  character,  intensely  hard 
stone,  pulverised  by  weather  and  years,  the  posi- 
tion the  hillside  looking  west.  I  well  remember 
the  introduction  of  this  plant  in  1850  into  the 
garden  where  I  then  served,  and  that  it  seemed 
to  do  well  as  an  ordinary  rock  plant.  The  chief 
objection  to  its  use  was  that  its  roots  were  too 
rambling.  So  far  as  my  experience  of  it  has  gone 
it  has  always  done  better  on  elevated  positions 


than  on  the  flat.  That  it  is  when  in  full  bloom, 
as  I  saw  it  so  recently  at  Malvern,  a  very  beauti- 
ful thing  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Possibly  were 
Mr.  Arnott  to  select  a  sunny  site  and  an  elevated 
one,  and  intermix  with  the  soil  some  well  crushed 
lime-tone,  he  might  obtain  lietter  results.  Still, 
Dumfries  may  be  too  far  north  to  enable  it  to 
secure  that  liberal  sunshine  and  warmth  it 
evidently  needs.  Plumbago  Larpenta',  introduced 
at  the  .same  time,  has  perhaps  never  had  its 
requirements  fully  met  in  this  country.  We  too 
often  have  plants  introduced  with  too  little 
knowledge  of  their  native  surroundings. — A.  D. 

Seeing  a  letter  in  The  Garden  of  Dec   10 

which  speaks  in  a  desponding  way  of  two  plants 
which  are  favourites  of  mine — Zauschneria  cali- 
fornica  and  Plumbago  Larpent:K — it  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers  to  give  them  my  experi- 
ence. For  years  I  grew  the  Zauschneria  call- 
fornica  on  the  tops  of  walls  and  rock  gardens  in 
the  sun  and  in  the  shade,  in  damp  places  and  in 
dry,  and  it  never  died.  I  moved  it  in  the  autumn, 
and  in  the  spring  early  in  the  year  it  looked 
flourishing  enough,  but  in  the  autumn  the  same 
disappointment  year  after  year — it  never  flowered. 
At  last  I  happened  to  visit  Mr.  Thompson's  most 
interesting  little  garden  at  Ipswich,  and  I  found 
it  flourishing  and  in  full  bloom,  and  exactly  like 
its  picture  published  in  the  old  book  of  the  fifties. 
He  pronounced  the  magic  word  for  its  cultivation 
— a  dry,  sunny  situation  and  very  good  feeding. 
I  came  home,  planted  mine  in  the  corner  of  a 
Vine  border  slightly  raised,  dry,  and  sunny  in 
the  richest  soil  I  could  make,  and  the  result  was 
quite  satisfactory,  and  when  the  buds  formed  it 
was  copiously  watered  once  or  twice,  as  the  sea- 
son was  very  dry.  The  plant  was  lovely,  and 
the  flowers  look  well  in  water.  I  saw  it  in 
bloom  last  summer  in  a  friend's  garden,  and  I 
knew  he  too  had  re-made  his  borders.  Plum- 
bago Larpenta>  flowers  very  well  here  in  poor 
soil,  and  its  leaves  as  they  turn  red  are  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  gentian-blue  flowers.  All  I  ever  do  to 
the  plants  here  is  to  cut  pieces  out  with  a  spade 
in  the  autumn,  fill  in  with  fresh  soil,  and  water 
copiously  as  the  plant  is  coming  into  flower  in 
September.  I  can  honestly  say  no  two  autumn - 
flowering,  low-growing  plants  I  know  are  better 
worth  growing  than  these. — M.  T.  E.,  Wood- 
laiuls,  Cohham 

This   plant,  which  Mr.  Arnott  in  his  note 

(p.  407)  alludes  to  as  being  a  decided  disappoint- 
ment in  the  majority  of  gardens,  is  certainly  a 
capricious  subject,  but  may  often  be  found  flower- 
ing freely — at  least  in  the  south  of  England — 
under  circumstances  apparently  the  reverse  of 
favourable.  Probably  the  most  suitable  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam,  and  the  most  desirable  position  a 
fairly  elevated  one  in  the  rock  garden  ;  but  I  have 
seen  it  flowering  profusely  in  a  flat  bed  of  heavy, 
retentive  loam  inclining  today.  Where  it  blooms 
freely  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  late  summer 
and  autumnal  herbaceous  plants,  the  vivid  ver- 
milion of  its  blossoms  at  once  arresting  attention. 
It  grows  like  a  weed  in  most  gardens  in  the 
south-west  and  generally  carries  some  of  its 
flowers  into  November.  It  is  very  probable,  as 
Mr.  Arnott  suggests,  that  the  cooler  climate  of 
the  more  northern  portions  of  our  islands  acts  as 
a  deterrent  to  its  flowering,  but  I  was  sorry  to 
notice  in  the  concluding  paragraph  a  warning 
to  intending  growers  not  to  attempt  its  culture, 
for  the  planting  of  a  single  specimen  would  entail 
but  little  trouble  or  loss  of  space  if  it  remained 
flowerless  ;  whereas  if  the  experiment  happened 
to  prove  successful,  the  conductor  of  the  trial 
would  be  amply  repaid  for  his  venture.  In  the 
same  note  Plumbago  Larpenta'  is  spoken  dis- 
paragingly of.  Here,  in  South  Devon,  it  grows 
rampantly,  rooting  through  rockwork  and  gravel 
paths  and  producing  quantities  of  its  soft  blue 
flowers.  This  plant,  again,  though  usually  con- 
sidered partial  to  a  porous  compost,  grows  vigor- 
ously and  flowers  as  abundantly  in  very  heavy  soil 
close  to  water  as  on  high  and  well-drained  positions 
in  the  rock  garden.  Doubtless  the  warmer  tem- 
perature of  the  south-west  is  responsible  for  the 
success  attending  the  culture  of  this  Plumbago 
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and  the  Californian  Fuchsia  under  the  dissimilar 
conditions  mentioned.— S.  W.  F.,  Soiiih  Dfcon. 


WATER  LILIES  AT  OAKWOOD,  WISLEY. 

The  photograph  of  the  Marliac  Water  Lilies 
growing  in  a  pond  at  Oakwood,  Wisley,  was 
taken  by  my  son,  Mr.  Scott  Wilson.  Visitors 
to  the  garden  liave  greatly  admired  the  plants  ; 
they  are  so  beautiful  and  give  so  little  trouble, 
that  I  think  they  ought  to  be  very  generally 
grown.  They  have  an  additional  merit,  that 
when  a  pond  is  made  muddy  by  carp  or  other 
iish,  they  cover  the  surface.  The  pond  is  in 
full  sun  in  a  warm  situation,  and  this  suits 
them,  as  is  shown  by  the  size  of  the  leaves. 
The  older  forms  are  no  longer  expensive.  N. 
Marliacea  Chromatella,  the  yellow  form,  con- 
trasts well  with  the  pink-tlowered  kinds. 

George  F.  Wilson. 


to 


Tropseolum    Lobbianum.— "  J.   C.    B." 

his  note  (p.  467)  draws  well-merited  attention 
the  decorative  qualities  of  this  brilliant 
creeper.  Owing  to  the  mildness  of  last 
winter  many  old  plants  survived,  and 
have  this  year  clambered  20  feet  or 
more  up  the  walls  of  houses  and  cliffs. 
One  cottage  was  scarlet  to  its  chimney 
with  the  countless  vivid  blossoms,  and 
on  a  perpendicular  rock-face,  sheltered 
from  all  winds  but  the  south-west,  even 
at  this  date  (December  lo)  a  few  blos- 
soms may  still  be  seen  shining  aloft 
among  the  huge  seed-vessels  ot  Phy- 
sianthus  albens  and  the  smoother  pods 
and  polished  foliage  of  Stauntonia  lati- 
foUa.  A  charming  eti'ect  is  obtained  by 
the  association  of  the  bright  blossoms 
of  the  Trop:eolum  with  the  white 
flower-clusters  of  Solanum  jasminoides, 
the  two  colours  forming  an  attractive 
contrast.— W.  S.  F.,  l<outh  Di  ron. 

Anomatheca  cruenta.— This  pretty 
little  South  African  bulbous  plant,  wliich 
has  been   several  times  referred  to  in 
TheC;.\rden  of  late,  is  a  great  favourite 
of  mine,  and,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
it  forms  a  very  pleasing  feature  on  a 
warm  sandy  border,  it  is  also  very  use- 
ful for  the   greenhouse.     The  bulbs  of 
this    Anomatheca   are   something    like 
those  of  a  Freesia,  but  smaller,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  neat  little  specimens, 
from  eight  to  ten  bulbs  should  be  put 
into  a  pot  5  inches  in  diameter,  while 
for  larger  masses  pans  are  preferable, 
as  the  Anomatheca  is  a  shallow-rooting 
subject,  hence  no  great  depth  of  soil  is 
required.     It   possesses   one  prominent 
feature    that    renders    it    remarkable 
among  bulbous  plants,  and   that  is    the    seeds 
which   ripen   one  year    will    produce    flowering 
plants  the  next.     With   me    self-sown    seedlings 
crop  up  here  and  there,  and  being  allowed  to  re- 
mam  undisturbed,  their  little  bright  flowers  are 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer  to  be  met  with 
under  various  conditions.     This  Anomatheca  pro 


harden  and  close  the  surface  of  recently-worked 
soil.  Gardeners  may  find  similar  material  of 
great  service  in  gardens  for  many  purposes,  and 
secured  against  strong  winds  would  not  be  offen- 
sive.— A.  D. 


CARNATION  NOTES. 

Some  varieties  are  longer  than  usual  in  making 
roots  this  season.  It  may  be  the  soil  I  used 
when  layering  was  a  bit  close  and  heavy  for  the 
more  tender  kinds.  These  backward  ones, 
however,  have  been  taken  from  the  old  stocks 
about  a  fortnight  and  potted  singly  into  a  porous 
soil  composed  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  a  good 
proportion  of  sand.  They  are  in  a  light,  airy 
greenhouse,  where  a  little  fire-heat  is  turned  on 
at  night.  Warmth  has  not  been  necessary 
during  the  day,  as  the  weather  has  been 
unusually  mild  for  the  time  of  the  year.  I 
have  also  lightly  sprinkled  the  plants  with 
water  in  the  mornings  of  sunny  days.  It  is 
surprising  how  quickly  they  have  responded  to 
this   treatment.     The   leaves  have   pricked  up 


house  or  frame  through  ventilating  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  such  winds.  It  is  well  to  use 
some  slight  protection  if  the  weather  becomes 
unduly  cold  and  frosty.  Close,  damp  conditions 
are  favourable  to  spot  in  the  leaf,  and  this 
readily  spreads.  It  is  really  a  disease,  but  one 
that  is  checked  by  dry,  sweet  surroundings. 

The  principal  cultural  item  of  the  December 
and  January  months  is  to  guard  against  this 
and  other  pests  likely  to  seriou.sly  check,  if  not 
altogether  ruin,  our  chances  ot  a  satisfactory 
flowering  time.  Few  cultivators,  I  should 
imagine,  are  more  particular  in  the  matter  of 
timely  attention  to  diseases  of  Carnations  than 
is  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellet-ley,  Woking.  His  thousands 
of  young  plants  are  at  the  present  time  the  pic- 
ture of  health  and  cleanliness.  A  spotted  leaf 
is  quickly  removed.  The  more  troublesome 
red  rust  is  as  regularly  looked  for,  and  if  the 
slightest  sign  is  noted,  ofl"  comes  the  afl'ected  part, 
which  is  burned.  By  this  means  and  by  isola- 
tion in  serious  cases  his  collection  is  unusually 
clean. 

The  rust  is  really  often  on  Carnations  whilst 


A  group  of  Mons.  Marliac's  Water  Lilies  in  Mr.  Wilson's  garden  at  Wisley.    From  a  photograph 

by  Mr.  Scott  Wilson. 


and  new  roots  have  in  many  instances  reached 
the  sides  ot  the  pots. 

The  stronger  and  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  my  Carnations  is  well  established  in  small 
pots.  These  are  in  cool  houses,  a  position  for 
the    winter   better   perhaps   than   frames,  pre- 


duces   bright  green   sword-shaped    leaves  about  |  ferred   it  for  only  one  reason— one  can  more 
0  inches  long,  while  the  flower-scape  will  reach  a    readily    attend   to    the   wants   of    the   plants. 


height  of  nearly  a  foot.  The  blossoms,  which  are 
borne  in  considerable  numbers,  are  each  nearly 
an  inch  across  and  of  a  bright  carmine-red  colour, 
while  the  lower  segments  are  blotched  with 
velvety  crimson. — H.  P. 

Heather  protection. — Very  noticeable  is  the 
great  quantity  of  cut  Heatlier  employed  for  pro- 
tecting beds  of  bulbs  or  other  choice  things  at 
Long  Ditton,  and  its  free  use  in  this  way  merits 
attention  by  gardeners  because  it  is  cheap,  en- 
during, ana  does  not  beat  down  and  become 
saturated  as  litter  or  Fern  is  apt  to  do.  Whilst 
lying  light  and  enabling  air  to  penetrate  to  the 
J  oil,  yet  does  the  Heather  largely  exclude  severe 
frost  and    ward  olf  the   beating   rains  which  so 


Frames  are  valuable  for  the  winter  quarters, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  cool,  but  the  damping  is 
not  so  well  overcome  as  when  light  greenhouse 
stages  are  used.  On  these  lattice-work  bottoms 
air  passes  as  freely  about  the  pots  as  among 
the  leaves  ;  this  is  a  great  consideration.  If 
frames  are  used,  one  may  imitate  such  staging 
by  placing  boards  on  inverted  flower-pots,  there- 
by raising  the  plants  close  to  the  glass.  This 
is  an  advantage  in  keeping  a  dry  as  well  as  a  cool 
atmosphere.  Air  at  all  times  is  a  necessity,  the 
plant  being  (juite  hardy.  What  does  harm  to 
Carnations  is  cold,  cutting  winds.  These  con- 
ditions may  be  avoided  by  allowing  air  in  green- 


the  cultivator  is  ignorant  of  its  existence,  the 
early  stages  being  noted  as  tiny  specks.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  it. has  the  appearance  of 
mere  brown  dusty  spots,  but  by  and  by,  if  these 
are  all  allowed  to  develop,  one  will  have  no  difti- 
culty  in  seeing  its  larger  form,  which  comes  in 
wart-like  lumps  that  burst  and  spread  with 
great  rapidity.  The  maggot  is  one  easily  dealt 
with  if  we  are  prompt.  That  is  to  say,  its 
whereabouts  are  known  by  the  white  marks  left 
behind  in  its  way  between  the  tissues  of  the 
leaves  to  the  centre  or  pith  of  the  plant's  stem. 
This  is  the  goal  of  the  maggot  or  grub,  and  of 
course  when  that  spot  is  reached  the  plant  is 
useless  for  blossoming  well  the  following  year. 
I  find  a  stout  needle  a  capital  instrument  to 
catch  this  enemy.  The  work  is  not  so  easy  in 
dealing  with  outside  plants  as  with  those  under 
glass,  but  it  must  be  done. 

Watering  requires  some  care  during  winter. 
The  soil  may  not  be  allowed  to  become  dust- 
dry,  but  still  it  is  best  kept  on  the  side  of  dry- 
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ness  rather  than  in  a  soddened  state.  The  latter 
soon  leads  to  sourness  and  a  loss  of  roots.  Let 
watering  be  done  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day,  so  that  superfluous  moisture  can  dry  before 
night.  I  use  a  small  can,  so  that  individual 
plants  are  easily  picked  out  and  their  wants 
supplied.  Care,  too,  is  taken  not  to  wet  the 
foliage. 

It  is  advisable  to  get  the  potting  soil  under 
cover  now,  as  the  plants  intended  fur  pot 
culture  will  be  ready  for  a  shift  by  the  end  of 
February  and  early  March.  This  matter  is  too 
important  to  be  left  until  required.  If  kept 
outside,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  in  too 
soddened  a  state  "for  use.  Some  growers  even 
mix  the  compost  months  beforehand,  but  this 
is  not  so  necessary,  to  my  thinking.  Loam  is 
the  chief  part  ;  this  should  be  as  full  of  fibre 
as  possible.  Thoroughly  rotted  manure,  with 
a  supply  of  leaf  mould  in  the  same  condition 
for  the  more  weakly  sorts,  and  coarse  sand 
should  also  be  at  band  when  required.  Char- 
coal, again,  is  of  great  assistance  in  keeping 
the  soil  open  and  swtet. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  more  especially 
to  pot  culture  ;  but  in  dealing  with  soils  in  the 
greater  number  of  localities  the  better  plan  is  to 
winter  the  Carnations  in  pots  even  if  intended 
for  an  outdoor  display  ;  the  plants  can  be 
managed  easier  in  regard  to  pests  and  diseases, 
and  one  feels  they  are  safe.  On  the  sandy  soil 
of  this  neighbourhood  they  usually  winter  well 
in  the  open  ground.  A  rule,  however,  is  to 
layer  early  and  plant  out  before  November, 
and  in  an  ordinary  season  we  look  forward 
to  good  results.  But  in  wet  soils  the  losses  of 
plants  are  generally  too  heavy,  and  it  is  wiser, 
I  think,  to  take  the  extra  trouble  in  potting 
and  protecting  with  glass  during  the  winter 
months.  H.  S. 

NOTES  FROM  NESTON,  CHESHIRE. 

I  CAN  add  some  items  of  interest  on  three  points 
touched  on  in  your  last  issue.  From  a  letter  just 
received  from  Mr.  Edward  Whittall,  I  find  that 
it  was  his  nephew  and  not  himself  who  was  carried 
off  by  brigands.  Mr.  Whittall  gives  a  harrowing 
account  of  the  state  of  things  at  Smyrna.  A  pro- 
longed drought  has  resulted  in  widespread  famine, 
and  the  poverty-stricken  villagers  are  caught 
between  the  heavy  hand  of  the  tax-gatherer  and 
the  frightful  prices  now  asked  for  food  stuffs. 
Rjbbery  and  crime  of  all  kinds  have  naturally 
become  rampant.  Mr.  Whittall  sends  seeds  of  a 
new  Glaucmm  with  flowers  of  so  brilliant  a 
crimson,  that  they  were  conspicuous  on  a  hillside 
half  a  mile  off.  The  blue  Primula  msntioned  in  Sir 
J.  D.  Hooker's  ' '  Himalayan  Journals  "  and  referred 
toby  "J.  J.  R."  is  P.  sapphirina.  I  most  heartily 
agree  with  him  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  get  it 
into  cultivation,  if  only  for  the  more  effectual 
confusion  of  the  washed-out  or  livid  puces  which 
are  passing  in  the  trade  as  the  blue  Primrose.  Sir 
George  King  informs  me  that  P.  sapphirina  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  gems  in  all  the  Himalayan 
flora.  Some  years  ago  he  sent  seeds  of  it  home, 
but  no  trace  or  record  of  it  is  now  to  be  found  at 
Kew.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  among  the  exciting 
alpine  plants  of  which  Mr.  Hobson  has  been  send- 
ing seeds  from  the  Sikkim-Thibet  frontier.  Last 
May,  however,  I  heard  from  Dr.  Prain,  who  has 
succeeded  Sir  George  King  at  Calcutta,  that  the 
Sikkim  collections,  which  have  been  almost  aban- 
doned for  some  years  owing  to  causes  connected 
with  the  native  Lepcha  collectors,  are  to  be 
resumed  and  vigorously  pushed  ;  so  there  is  good 
hope  that  we  may  shortly  have  the  real  blue  Prim- 
rose. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Bean's  most  interesting 
article  on  the  shrubby  Hypericums,  it  is  worth 
notmg  that  there  is  a  herbaceous  species  yet  to 
come  of  a  highly  exciting  character.  Tliis  is  H. 
laeve  var.  rubrum.     It  is  described  in  Dr.  Post's 


"  Flora  of  Syria  and  Palestine  '  as  growing  on 
calcareous  hills  from  Ain  Tab  northwards  and 
eastwards,  and  having  petals  more  or  le.ss  deep 
red.  I  hope  to  have  seed  of  it  next  year.  What 
a  pity  it  it  that  tho^e  of  us  who  care  for  hardy 
plants  do  not  unite  to  send  a  collector  yearly  to 
some  of  the  many  rich  hutiiiiig  grounds  wtill 
untouched.  I  find  thata.t.')  note  will  work  wonders. 
A  few  of  us  uiiito<l  could  probihly  send  a  collec- 
tor, trained  by  Mr.  Ford,  of  HoiiijKong,  to  the 
wonderful  alpine  riches  of  Vunnan  or  Western 
China.  Why  does  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
do  nothing?  Artiiiik  K.  Billey. 

Xisloit,  Cheshire. 


Destroyers. 


DESTRUCTION    OF    WORMS     IN    LEEKS 

AND  CATERPILLARS  IN  CABBAGES. 

For  some  years  past  Leeks  have  in  the  course  of 
the  summer  been  attacked  by  worms,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  diminutive  caterpillar,  which  eats  the 
leaves  to  such  an  extent  that  the  plant  is  ren- 
dered worthless.  Sometimes  even  whole  breadths 
are  completely  destroyed.  After  trying  many 
ways  of  destroying  this  insect,  I  at  last  succeeded 
in  getting  a  good  result  from  using  a  solution 
of  black  soap.  The  mode  of  operation  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Dissolve  2  ozs.  of  black  soap  in  three  pints 
of  water  and  spray  the  plants  with  this  solution, 
taking  care  to  aim  the  syringe  at  the  inside  of 
the  Leek,  so  that  the  liquid  may  descend  into  the 
heart  of  the  plant.  The  grubs  will  be  destroyed 
on  the  spot. 

Although  this  dose  of  soap  may  appear  a  strong 
one  to  many,  I  affirm  from  numerous  trials  that 
this  quantity  is  necessary  to  ensure  success.  If 
after  several  days  living  grubs  are  still  to  be 
found,  it  is  well  to  repeat  the  operation.  If, 
however,  the  first  has  been  carefully  performed 
and  rain  has  not  immediately  followed,  it  will 
rarely  require  to  be  repeated.  It  ought  to  be 
undertaken  only  when  the  plants  are  dry  and 
there  is  no  water  in  the  heart,  as  this  water 
would  lessen  the  force  of  the  insecticide. 

Soft  soap  dissolved  is  the  best  insecticide  for 
caterpillars,  but  the  dose  of  soap  should  be 
stronger  for  big  caterpillars  than  for  small.  For 
caterpillars  on  Cabbages  nearly  7.5  grammes  of 
soap  will  be  required  to  the  litre  of  water  ;  for 
other  larger  caterpillars  the  duse  should  be  raised 
to  100  grammes  of  soap  to  the  litre,  but  do  not 
exceed  this  or  it  may  injure  the  plants.  To  get 
a  good  spray  with  strong  solutions  of  soap  it  is 
preferaVjle  to  serve  these  rather  warm.  A  good 
result  also  is  obtained  by  adding  petroleum  to  the 
soap  solution,  in  which  case  the  dose  of  soap  may 
be  lessentd  by  one  half — for  example,  25  grammes 
of  soap  and  25  grammes  of  petroleum  to  the  litre 
of  water  for  small  species  of  caterpillars,  and 
.50  grammes  of  soap  and  .50  grammes  of  petroleum 
for  the  large  kinds. — G.  D.  Huet,  in  Rerue  Horti- 
roll' . 

THE  PEAR  MIDGE. 

I  WAS  particularly  interested  in  reading  the 
article  on  this  subject  in  last  week's  issue  of  The 
Garden',  as  I  have  been  a  considerable  loser  by 
its  depredations  in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  when  the  insects  first  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance in  these  gardens,  but  the  attack  was 
not  sufficiently  serious  to  attract  attention  until 
five  or  six  years  ago.  The  worst  attack  occurred 
three  years  since,  when  a  great  number  of  'he 
most  prominent  fruits  was  injured  on  bush 
trees,  and  to  a  less  extent  on  wall  trees.  I  de- 
stroyed great  numbers  by  hand-picking,  but 
being  but  imperfectly  acf[uainted  with  the  life- 
history  of  the  insect,  knew  not  what  other 
measures  to  take  to  circumvent  it.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  attack  was  less  virulent,  and 
since  then  it  has  gradually  beoom'*  less,  but  still 
I  have  not  got  rid  of  the  pest  altogether,  as  was 
only  too  plainly  to  be  seen  by  the  swollen  or 
gouty  appearance  of  some  of  the  fruitfs  last  sum- 


mer. Since  reading  in  the  article  in  question 
that  the  larva  of  the  I'ear  midge  buries  itself  not 
deeper  in  the  ground  than  I  inch,  and  that  the 
caustic  solution  caused  by  the  dissolving  of  kainit 
is  supposed  to  kill  it,  it  has  occurred  to  mo 
that  I  have,  though  unknowingly,  been  reduc- 
ing the  numbers  liy  the  simple  fact  of  spr.iying 
the  trees  with  alkali  wash  each  ypar.  A  good 
deal  of  the  latter  falls  to  the  ground  at  the  trees 
are  being  sprayed,  more  so  under  wall  trees  than 
out  in  the  open,  and  it  is  ^asy  to  imagine  that  as 
it  becomes  absorbed  and  washed  down  into  the 
soil  by  rain,  a  great  many  of  the  larva;  are  then 
de.stroyed.  Another  thing  which  perhaps  may 
account  for  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
attack  between  wall  and  bush  trees  in  former 
years  is  that  the  alleys  underihe  walls  were  left  un- 
disturbed until  after  the  spraying  was  done,  while 
the  ground  under  the  bush  trees  was  pointed 
over  a  few  inches  deep  as  soon  as  pruning  was 
completed.  In  the  litter  case  the  spraying  led 
to  the  newly  dug  soil  being  trodden  so  hard 
about  the  trees  that  I  had  the  pointing  posf  poned 
in  consequence  last  year,  when  the  attai'k  cer- 
tainly was  nothing  nearly  so  serious  as  it  had  been 
previously.  The  fact  of  merely  pointing  the 
ground  over  no  doubt  placed  many  of  the  larva; 
just  out  of  harm's  way  and  no  more,  as  deep  dig- 
ging cannot  be  resorted  to  without  great  destruc- 
tion of  surface  roots  following.  I  may,  of  course, 
be  wrong  in  my  surmising,  but  I  intend  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  matter  this  winter, 
and  shall  have  the  surface  thoroughly  wetted 
under  several  trees,  and  sufficiently  so  that  the 
soil  is  moistened  quite  an  inch  in  depth,  and  then 
await  results.  The  varieties  most  suliject  to 
attack  with  me  are  .largonelle,  Beurrft  d'Amanlis, 
Doyenne  d'Etf,  Marie  Louise,  and  Doyenne  du 
Comice.  There  are,  however,  several  other  sorts, 
but  those  named  have  been  the  worst  sufferers  in 
this  respect.  A.  Ward. 


The  Market  Garden. 


MARKETING  APPLES. 

With  the  exception  of  the  market  men,  who 
bestow  the  necessary  amount  of  forethought 
and  labour  on  the  subject,  the  above  is  one  of 
the  things  in  which  much  has  yet  to  be  Itarnt 
by  farmers  and  cottagers.  There  has  certainly 
been  an  improvement  of  late,  but  such  practices 
as  shaking  Apples  from  the  trees,  putting  them 
pell-mell  into  the  baskets,  or  packing  a  few 
layers  of  fine  fruits  on  the  top  with  inferior 
ones  below  have  not,  it  is  feared,  yet  died  out, 
although  the  fear  of  exposure  in  the  market 
has  done  much  towards  jiutting  a  stop  to  it. 
When  the  fruit  is  properly  gathered  and  graded 
by  making  two  samples  of  them,  putting  the 
best  in  one  package  and  the  seconds  or  inferior 
ones  in  another,  then  farm  and  cottage  growers 
will  obtain  a  much  higher  price  for  their  pro- 
duce than  they  do  now.  Packing,  too,  must 
be  carefully  done,  so  that  the  fruit  will  travel 
long  distances  when  required  without  its  being 
repacked  again.  Prizes  are  oflered  each  year 
in  open  competition  for  the  best-packed  basket 
or  box  of  Apples  at  the  annual  fruit  show  held 
at  Hereford,  which  gives  everybody  a  good 
practical  object-lesson  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  fruit— particularly  Ajiples — should  bo 
packed.  Mr.  Meats,  the  official  auctioneer, 
also  offered  prizes  for  the  same  object  last 
November,  the  conditions  being  that  the  fruit 
was  to  be  packed  in  "corporation"  hampers 
only.  By  these  means,  and  by  keeping  the 
matter  constantly  before  growers  and  the 
general  public,  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  methods 
will  speedily  displace  the  old,  and  that  careless 
gathering,  faulty  grading  and  packing  will  soon 
become  things  of  the  past. 

A  great  deal  of  the  fruit  is  dispused  of  in  the 
local  market,  where  it  is  bought  up  by  dealers 
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who  attend  for  tliat  purpose,  and  is  then 
promptly  desjjatched  to  various  large  towns. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  prefer 
to  send  their  produce  direct  to  such  centres  as 
Manchester,  Cardiff,  Liverpool,  and  Birming- 
ham, where  it  is  sold  on  commission.  At  any 
rate  those  who  produce  good  quality  fruit 
experience  no  difficulty  whatever  in  disposing 
of  it.  Such  has  been  the  demand  for  Apples 
this  year,  that  immense  quantities  of  fruit,  such 
as  is  usually  converted  into  cider,  have  also 
been  bought  up,  which  have,  it  is  said,  found 
their  way  to  the  jam  factories.  Various  kinds 
of  packages  are  used  for  despatching  the  fruit 
in.  For  the  local  market  (Hereford)  the  fruit 
is  packed  in  the  hampers  supplied  by  the  cor- 
poration, each  of  which  hold.s  about  56  lbs.  of 
fruit.  Others  use  pots  such  as  are  employed  in 
the  Evesham  district,  and  these  find  favour  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Others, 
again,  pack  in  half-bushel  and  bushel  sieves, 
and  a  great  number  avail  themselves  of  barrels 
which  hold  from  i  cwt.  to  1  cwt.  each.  If  the 
packing  is  properly  done,  the  latter  are  first- 
rate  receptacles  for  despatching  fruit  in  to  long 
distances,  as  they  are  easily  handled  and  the 
contents  are  not  so  easily  bruised  as  when 
packed  in  baskets. 

Prices,  of  course,  vary  considerably.  Diu-ing 
the  past  season  something  over  £1  per  cwt.  has 
been  realised  for  choice  samples,  while  for  good 
quality  fruit  the  prices  have  ranged  from  lOs. 
to  18s.  per  cwt.  Medium  quality  fruit  made 
from  7s.  up  to  10s.,  while  inferior  .samples 
fetched  from  3g.  to  5s.  per  cwt.  Many  tons 
have  been  disposed  of  during  the  past  autumn 
at  the  latter  figures,  quite  a  brisk  trade  having 
been  done  in  this  class  of  fruit.  A.  W. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


LAPAGERIAS. 
Perfeotly  cultivated  jjlants  of  either  of  the 
varieties  of  Lapageria  are  not  particularly 
common,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  many 
cases  where  apparently  little  trouble  is  taken 
with  them  they  do  remarkably  well,  while  in 
others  the  cultivator  may  try  his  utmost  and 
only  be  partially  successful.  In  the  old-fashioned 
dark  houses — still,  unfortunately,  in  vogue  in 
some  places — Lapagerias  may  frequently  be 
seen  doing  well,  and  owing  partly  to  this  the 
plants  have  been  considered  by  some  to  need 
a  very  dense  shade.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  gi\e  them  too  much  light, 
especially  in  autumn,  but  the  light  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  proper  supply  of  air  night 
and  day.  In  Gloucestershire  a  few  years  ago  I 
saw  one  of  the  finest  L^pagerias  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  this  was  growing  over  the  roof  of  a 
large  conservatory  the  glass  of  which  was 
entirely  unshaded.  Cool  house  Palms,  large 
Camellias  and  other  plants  were  grown  in  the 
house,  and  the  immense  Lapageria  formed  a 
welcome  shade  over  these,  though  itself  exposed 
to  the  full  sun.  Every  year  large  sucker-like 
shoots  pushed  up  from  the  base,  almost  as  thick 
as  a  man's  finger,  grew  at  a  great  rate  and 
covered  the  large  expanse  of  roof.  The  house 
was  always  freely  ventilated  and  damped,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  moist  atmosphere 
without  an  approach  to  closeness  tended  to 
make  this  plant  a  success.  Anyone  who  is 
trying  to  grow  either  the  white  or  red  kind  in 
small  cooped-up  structures  should  give  his 
plants  more  light  and  air. 

Lapagerias  abhor  being  disturbed  at  the 
roots,  and  more  than  once  I  have  turned  out 
large  old  plants  that  had  been  shifted  several 


times  and  could  see  the  ends  of  the  roots  dead 
after  each  shift.  The  sooner  the  cultivator 
makes  up  his  mind  where  a  plant  is  to  be  put 
and  puts  it  there  the  better  chance  that  plant 
has  of  growing  to  a  large  size  and  good  old  age, 
for  although  each  new  stem  puts  forth  a  fresh 
tier  of  roots  on  its  own  account,  after  the 
manner  of  herbaceous  plants  generally,  a  great 
check  is  given  whenever  the  young  points  of 
the  roots  are  in  any  way  bruised  or  damaged. 
Again,  the  roots  are  curious  in  their  likes  and 
dislikes.  I  have  traced  them  for  several  feet 
through  the  hungry  red  sand  of  the  West 
Gloucester  district  where  they  seemed  to  posi- 
tively revel,  and  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
found  them  blackened  as  if  burnt  when  they 
have  approached  a  lump  of  good  turfy  loam. 
This  explains  why  many  plants,  after  appa- 
rently getting  well  established,  often  sicken 
and  refuse  to  grow.  As  long  as  they  remain  in 
the  border  prepared  for  their  reception  they 
are  all  right,  but  perhaps  this  border  has  been 
dug  out  where  the  natural  soil  is  a  stiff  clay  ; 
the  roots  reach  this  and  make  no  further  pro- 
gress. They  often  do  the  same  thing  if  planted 
in  a  new  pot  or  a  painted  tub  or  box.  It  is 
evident  then  that  to  grow  a  Lapageria  properly 
one  must  have  a  suitable  root-run  that  the 
plants  will  not  grow  out  of  for  a  few  years. 
This  is  easily  provided,  and  the  next  care  will 
be  to  avoid  over-moistening  this  somewhat 
large  bulk  of  compost  before  the  roots  have  had 
time  to  take  hold  of  it.  A  deep  root-run  is  not 
neces.sary — should  be  avoided  in  fact — but  if  a 
few  roots  can  be  coaxed  to  any  constantly 
moist  spot,  such  as  often  exists  in  greenhouses 
and  conservatories,  it  is  surprising  how  the 
plants  appreciate  it.  A  free-working  loam 
without  much  lime  in  it,  plenty  of  properly 
prepared  leaf  .soil  and  peat,  with  enough  sharp 
sand  and  nodules  of  charcoal  to  prevent  the 
whole  settling  closely,  is  a  compost  suitable  for 
Lapagerias.  When  well  established  in  this, 
feed  the  plants  liberally  from  above,  and  this 
will  ensui-e  a  quick  growth  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  the  roots  descending  to  bad  soil  in 
search  of  food. 

Regarding  the  choice  of  plants,  I  would 
always  prefer  nice  healthy,  young  layered 
ones,  or  even  seedlings  to  large  specimens 
that  have  been  reared  in  pots,  by  reason 
of  the  peculiarity  of  the  roots  noted  above. 
Where  for  years  the  growths  have  been  twined 
and  trained  round  sticks  or  some  similar  sup- 
port, they  are  almost  sure  to  be  covered  with 
insects  of  one  kind  or  other,  but  clean,  young 
plants  may  be  kept  so  by  exercising  ordi- 
nary care.  Almost  every  known  blight  preys 
on  these  plants  if  allowed  to.  Green-fly  attacks 
the  tender  young  shoots,  while  scale  and  mealy 
bug  are  fond  of  the  older  leaves  and  .stems. 
Perhaps  the  worst  of  all,  however,  is  thrips,  this 
being  one  of  the  most  troublesome  to  destroy. 
When  a  plant  gets  really  dirty,  repeated  fumi- 
gations are  necessary,  and  these  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  cutting  out  the  weakest  and  worst 
affected  shoots  and  by  diligently  sponging  with 
approved  hisecticides.  If  the  .syringe  is  freely 
plied  about  the  plants  morning  and  evening  all 
through  the  growing  season,  it  helps  to  keep 
them  clean,  and  if  clean  water  is  used,  it  will 
not  damage  the  flowers.  H .  R. 


Andromeda  floribunda  in  pots. — What  a 
useful  shrub  this  is  I  It  is  especially  good  for  lifting 
in  a  medium-sized  state  and  potting  for  decora- 
tion ab  the  dull  time  of  the  year.  Nice  dwarf, 
well-furnished  plants  placed  in  9-inch  or  10  inch 
pots  in  any  loamy  and  leafy  compost  come  in 
moat  acceptable  for  the  conservatory,  and  even 
though  the  flowers  are  not  of  the  purest  colour, 
sprays  cub  and  arranged  hi  glasses  have  a  cheerful 


look  about  them.  As  a  border  plant  it  succeeds 
very  well  in  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  if  a  little 
peat  can  be  added,  so  much  the  better  ;  failing 
the  latter  ingredient,  leaf-mould  is  a  good  sub- 
stitute.—B.  S.  N. 

Coloured  Selaginella.  —  As  an  edging  to 
the  fine  group  of  Chrysanthemums  which  Mr. 
Norman  Davis  had  arranged  at  the  recent 
Aquarium  show  was  a  quantity  of  Selaginella 
denticulata  beautifully  coloured,  and  in  the  arti- 
ficial light  singularly  beautiful.  I  found  that  it 
was  hardly  less  charmingly  coloured  in  the  day- 
light. He  said  in  request  for  an  explanation  as 
to  this  unusual  coloration  that  the  house  in  which 
it  had  been  grown  had  been  allowed  to  becoma 
both  cold  and  dry,  and  the  low  temperature 
seemed  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  fine 
colour. — A.  D. 

Terra-cotta  Carnations. — It  is  rather  sin- 
gular that  up  to  the  present  no  really  good  reli- 
able terra-cotta-Goloured  Tree  Carnation  has  found 
its  way  into  commerce.  Such  a  variety  is  really 
what  is  needed,  as  it  is  a  fashionable  and  much- 
appreciated  colour.  A  few  years  ago  a  friend  of 
mind  living  in  Suffolk  raised  a  vigorous,  free- 
flowering  terracotta  variety,  the  flowers  being  of 
extra  large  size  and  very  shapely.  Blooms  of  it 
were  sent  to  a  London  salesman,  who  declared 
that  if  the  raiser  could  only  secure  a  good  stock 
of  it,  it  would  bring  him  a  little  fortune.  Soaie- 
how  or  other  he  failed  to  do  this,  and  I  have  an 
idea  he  lost  all  the  stock. — C.  N. 

Pink  Tree  Carnations. — Opinions  seem  to 
differ  much  as  to  which  is  the  best  all-round  pinii 
winter  flowering  Carnation.  A  few  years  ago 
those  who  could  not  grow  Miss  Joliffe  could  find 
no  substitute.  Since  then  several  others  have 
been  introduced,  amongst  them  Ther6se  Franco 
and  Reginald  Godfrey.  The  former,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  deserve  the  praise  accorded  it 
at  the  first  by  some,  and  I  learn  that  market 
growers  are  discarding  it.  Reginald  (Jodfrey 
seems  to  be  gaining  favour,  but  it  will  not  only 
have  to  produce  good  blooms,  but  plenty  of  them 
if  it  is  to  replace  Miss  Joliffe.  Mistral  is  spoken 
well  of  as  a  good  pink-coloured  tree  variety,  but 
I  have  not  proved  it.  What  is  wanted  is  a  variety 
as  free-flowering  as  Miss  Joliffe.— N. 

Pellionia  decora. — This  is  a  pretty  little 
creeping  plant  suitable  for  hanging  baskets  in  a 
moist  stove.  The  stems  are  bright  red  and  the 
leaves  velvety  green,  striped  and  prettily  mottled 
with  a  silvery  white.  The  younger  leaves  are 
pale  green  with  a  red  suffusion.  It  is  like  some 
of  the  better  Fittonias,  but  smaller  in  all  its  parts, 
and  under  artificial  light  has  a  very  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. It  is  a  free  grower  when  established, 
growing  from  a  number  of  joints  and  forming  a 
dense  plant,  well  filled  out  in  the  middle,  where 
Panicums  and  similar  things  are  often  bare.  It 
strikes  readily  from  cuttings  in  a  light  sandy  soil, 
and  should  be  grown  in  a  rather  poor,  but  light 
and  open  compost,  keeping  the  roots  moist  all  the 
year  round. 

Carnation  Belle  Rose. — What  a  pity  it  is 
that  this  grand  Tree  Carnation  cannot  be  grown 
with  more  certainty.  If  only  a  remedy  could  be 
found  for  its  dying  oft'  it  would  be  the  most  pro- 
fitable scarlet  variety  in  cultivation.  The  colour 
is  rather  paler  than  in  the  well-known  Alegatiere, 
but  very  delicate,  and  on  well-grown  plants  the 
blooms  come  of  large  size.  Unfortunately,  one 
may  grow  a  batch  of  large  bushy  plants  and  house 
them  in  perfect  health  only  to  see  them  go  off 
wholesale  during  the  winter.  The  grass  withers 
without  the  least  warning,  and  the  plant  is  gone 
in  a  few  days.  A  few  growers  seem  to  manage 
it  well,  and  Mr.  Taylor  when  at  Longleat  used  to 
do  it  splendidly.  He  practised  disbudding,  and 
the  individual  flowers  were  very  large.  In  one 
garden  in  Kent  a  suthcient  number  of  plants  to 
fill  a  50  -  feet  house  was  grown,  but  as  a  rule 
nearly  half  the  plants  died  oft'  before  the  spring. 
—J.  C. 

Begonia  President  Carnot. — Could  you  in- 
foi:m  me  what  is  the  best  temper/jture  to  wiijter 
Begonia  President  Carnot  in  ?    I  have  been  keep- 
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ing  it  in  a  moist  temperature  of  from  (iO'to  "O^and 
found  it  damp  badly.  I  then  placed  it  in  a  drier 
place  in  a  temperature  of  !)*>"  to  GO"",  and  still 
find  it  damps. — A.  P. 

*^*  This  Begonia  will  winter  well  in  a  tempe- 
rature of  from  00°  to  70°,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
a  fairly  dry  atmosphere  bo  maintained,  other- 
wise the  foliage  will  damp.  A  temi)eraturo  of 
50'  to  60°  is  too  low  to  keep  the  foliage  in  good 
condition  throughout  the  winter.  In  some  dis- 
tricts, esp.cially  where  fogs  prevail,  and  this 
applies  particularly  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  many  of  this  class  of  Begonias  will  lo.9e 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  leaves,  but  will  l)reak 
again  freely  with  the  return  of  spring.  When 
the  foliage  shows  a  tendency  to  decay,  it  may 
sometimes  be  checked  by  removing  the  plants  to 
the  driest  portion  of  the  structure  and  refrain- 
ing from  wetting  the  foliage.  Elevating  the 
plants  on  pots  will  do  something  towards  check- 
ing decay,  and,  of  course,  the  watering  must  be 
carefully  done,  the  soil  being  kept  rather  dry 
than  otherwise.  In  the  ease  of  Begonias  belong- 
ing to  this  section  when  the  foliage  once  begins 
to  decay  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  stop 
it  during  the  depth  of  winter,  but  the  above  in- 
structions if  carried  out  will  help  to  tide  over  the 
difficulty  till  the  growing  period  comes  round. — 

OESTRUM  ELEGANS. 
This  is,  perhaps,  better  known  as  Habrothamnus 
slogans.  Although  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
climber,  it  is  a  fine  plant  for  a  conservatory 
wall,  and  reiiuires  some  room  to  flo%ver  it  well. 
I  have  seen  it  planted  alternately  with  Plumbago 
capensis,  the  crimson  and  blue  forming  a  good 
contrast,  and  by  judiciously  thinning  the  plants 
some  bloom  may  be  had  nearly  throughout  the 
year.  As  a  greenhouse  plant  it  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended,  but,  unfortunately,  like 
many  other  good  things,  it  has  in  the  race  for 
novelties  somewhat  dropped  out  of  cultivation.  C. 
Newelli  is  a  garden  variety  with  deeper  crimson 
flowers  and  perhaps  rather  larger  trusses  of  bloom. 
In  addition  to  being  so  useful  for  the  conservatory 
the  above  may  be  recommended  for  cutting,  as 
they  will  often  give  a  supply  when  other  flowers 
are  scarce.  If  cut  before  the  trusses  of  bloom 
are  fully  out  the  flowers  will  last  fairly  well. 
I  think  many  flowers  get  a  bad  name  for 
lasting  through  cutting  them  at  a  period  when, 
if  left  ou  the  plants,  they  would  drop  naturally. 
Oestrum  aurantiacum,  though  not  so  fi-ee- 
flowering  as  0.  elegans,  is  a  desirable  green- 
house plant,  the  large  terminal  corymbs 
of  orange-yellow  flowers  being  very  etl'ective.  I 
tind  when  struck  from  strong  cuttings  put  in 
early  in  the  spring  and  grown  on  in  a  cold  pit 
during  the  summer,  the  plants  if  well  exposed 
will  not  run  up  tall,  but  will  make  broad  foliage 
and  produce  a  large  terminal  cluster  of  flowers.  I 
have  had  plants  about  IS  inches  to  2  feet  high 
which  have  proved  very  attractive.  It  will  grow 
freely  in  any  ordinary  potting  soil,  but  must  be 
well  exposed  to  the  light  and  sun  if  it  is  desired 
to  flower  it  in  a  dwarf  state.  A. 


Bougainvillea  glabra  Sanderiana.— Wliut 

is  the  right  way  of  growi!ig  this  y  I  have  bad  plants 
three  years,  hut  I  cauuot  get  them  to  tiower. — It.  K., 
St.  Petersliuvi. 

Winter-flowering'  zonal  Pelargoniums. — 
For  producing  a  great  cjuantity  of  bloom  from 
November  and  on  through  the  winter  months  I 
find  nothing  to  equal  the  dark  crimson-flowered 
Henry  Jacoby.  The  way  I  secure  the  requisite 
number  of  plants  is  within  the  reach  of  everyone 
who  grows  this  variety.  This  is  simply  to  pot  up 
the  old  plants  as  they  are  lifted  from  the  flower 
beds  in  the  autumn.  The  plants  are  first  cut 
back  into  shape,  any  that  are  too  leggy  being 
rejected.  They  are  then  potted  in  ordinary  com- 
post and  pUced  in  a  warm  pit  to  break.  This 
they  do  quickly,  and  form  a  number  of  new 
growths  which  soon  flower  and  continue  to  do 
so   all   through  the   winter.     D.iphne  is   another 


sort  which  is  almost  as  free  when  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  I  also  grow  a  few  other  named 
sorts  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering,  but  none 
are  so  free  and  satisfactory  as  the  above  two 
named  sorts  when  treated  in  the  way  described. 
—A.  W. 

Impatiens  Jerdoniee.— This  pretty  Balsam 
is  not  often  seen.  It  is  very  distinct  both  in 
growth  and  flowers.  The  peculiar  inflated  por- 
tion of  the  calyx  is  bright  red,  and  is  sot  oti'  by 
the  yellow  portion  of  the  flowers.  The  thick 
fleshy  stems  of  a  dark  reddish  brown  are  con- 
tracted between  the  joints,  and  each  division  has 
the  appearance  of  a  large  brown  slug.  Some 
years  ago  1  grew  this  and  found  it  do  well  in  an 
intermediate  house.  It  may  be  propagated  from 
cuttings  early  in  the  spring  and  will  make  nice 
flowering  plants  by  the  autumn.  It  does  not  form 
a  great  mass  of  bloom,  but  keeps  up  a  succession 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  chief  point  is  to 
keep  the  plants  free  from  thrips  and  red  spider. 
It  comes  from  the  Neilgherries,  and  although  it 
is  classed  with  greenhouse  plants,  it  makes  more 
satisfactory  progress  when  grown  in  more  warmth 
and  should  be  well  exposed  to  the  light.  A  rich 
loamy  compost  may  be  used,  and  as  the  plants 
begin  to  flower,  liquid  manure  may  be  given  freely. 
—A. 

Pelargonium  "West  Brighton  Gem.— The 
above  variety  deserves  all  that  is  written  of  it  on 
p.  455.  For  the  flower  garden  I  have  grown  it 
largely,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best  for  that 
purpose.  Its  habit  is  dwarf,  and  even  in  wet, 
sunless  seasons  West  Brighton  Gem  retains  its 
sturdy  habit  instead  of  becoming  a  mass  of  sappy 
growth,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  varieties. 
It  is  free  blooming  from  the  time  it  is  planted 
out  till  late  in  the  autumn,  even  when  the  weather 
is  not  altogether  favourable.  For  making  masses 
of  bright  scarlet  no  Pelargonium  is  Ijetter  than 
West  Brighton  Gem.  I  have  found  this  variety 
invaluable  for  providing  cut  bloom  through  the 
winter  as  well  as  for  planting  out  in  the  summer, 
and  in  a  stock  comprising  several  thousands  of 
rooted  cuttings  there  were  always  scarlet  blooms 
to  be  had  through  the  dullest  part  of  the  winter. 
Grown  entirely  for  the  embellishment  of  green- 
house or  conservatory,  or  for  the  furnishing  of 
window-boxes  and  vases,  there  are  few  varieties 
of  Pelargonium  so  useful  as  West  Brighton  Gem. 
— G.  H.  H. 

Reinwardtia  trigyna. — This  is  very  useful 
for  autumn  and  winter  flowering.  When  well 
managed  it  keeps  up  a  succession  of  its  bright 
yellow  blossoms  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
these  are  well  set  otf  by  the  rich  deep  green 
foliage.  It  is  now  some  time  since  I  saw  this  in 
good  condition,  but  some  years  ago  it  was  a  very 
popular  plant  in  Sussex.  It  was,  perhaps,  more 
generally  known  as  Linum  trigynum.  Outtings 
root  freely  in  the  spring,  and  may  be  started  in 
warmth  and  afterwards  grown  on  in  a  cool  frame. 
It  hardly  makes  a  goo  1  flowering  plant  the  first 
year  ;  plants  that  have  been  cut  back  and 
grown  on  the  second  year  will  flower  very  freely. 
It  should  be  potted  in  good  loamy  compost, 
treated  liberally  early  in  the  season,  and  then 
well  exposed  to  ripen  the  wood  in  the  autumn. 
Taken  under  cover  about  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember, the  plants  will  soon  begin  to  flower. 
Rod  spider  is  its  greatest  enemy.  I  used  to 
grow  it  in  a  shady  position,  but  found  if  kept 
too  moist  the  flowers  were  apt  to  damp  off,  espe- 
cially if  the  old  blooms  were  allowed  to  decay  on 
the  stems. — A. 

Hoya  carnosa. — A  correspondent  criticises 
(p.  434)  a  short  note  of  mine  on  the  above  plant. 
If  he  will  turn  again  to  my  note  he  will  see  that  I 
did  not  give  the  particulars  as  representing  well- 
grown  plants  from  his  point  of  view,  but  simply 
to  show  the  accommodating  nature  of  this  Hoja. 
I  certainly  said  that  I  never  saw  plants  flower 
more  freely  or  have  finer  trusses  than  these  have 
produced  for  many  years  in  succession,  and  I 
shall  never  e\|)Cct  to  from  plants  grown  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  my  critic,  viz.,  those  of  cutting 
away  useful  old  wood  to  make  room  for  the  new. 


Old  flower  stalks'produce  <iuite  as  large  blooms 
as  younger  ones  do  and  more  of  them  on  a  stalk, 
and  whore  the  dill'orence  in  .prettiness  or  bright 
iiess  comes  in  I  fail  to  see.  l  Probably  had  I  grown 
the  plants  on  the  princifiles  adopted  by  my  critic 
I  too  might  have  had  to  bewail  their  loss  through 
frost,  but.  knowing  the  dangers  of  the  position 
they  have  to  fill,  I  am  careful  to  give  only  a 
limited  root-run  and  to  keep  that  full  of  roots  ; 
this  and  a  careful  sujiervision  over  the  water 
supply  during  the  winter  have  doubtless  proved 
their  safeguard  more  than  once.  The  plants  do, 
as  my  critic  imagines,  fill  their  allotted  spice, 
and  to  this  extent  I  think  I  may  claim  them  to  be 
"well  grown,"  especially  as  they  flower  very 
freely  under  the  conditions  given.  Is  my  critic 
aware  that  this  Hoya  has  been  known  to  attach 
itself  to  a  wall  after  the  manner  of  an  Ivy,  and  to 
grow  and  flower  freely  in  such  a  position  for  years 
after  the  roots  in  the  soil  have  died  out?  This, 
of  course,  could  only  happen  in  a  house  with  a 
moist,  warm  atmosphere ;  still,  the  fact  may  be 
used  as  an  object-lesson  to  show  how  little  a  part 
soil  has  to  play  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  the 
plant. — L.  P. 

Notes  of  the  Week. 


lonopsidium  acaule.— I  have  now  in  flower  in 
the  open  several  patches  of  the  pretty  annual  lonop- 
sidium acaule.  1  wonder  it  is  not  more  grown  than  it 
is,  as  it  makes  a  bright  spot  in  the  garden  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  It  dies  away  in  the  summer,  sows  itself, 
;ind  flowers  in  the  autumn.— EiiwiN  Clements, 
Caerlean,  Kdliney,  Dublin. 

Chrysinthemum  Miss  Harvey.— This,  if 
small  in  flower,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  sm  ill 
decorative  white  kinds.  The  florets,  as  indeed  the 
whole  head,  are  rendered  distinct  by  the  splitting  ot 
the  petals,  that  gite  a  somewhat  forked  appearaacj 
to  the  flower.  Judging  by  its  size  and  its  purity  and 
freedom,  it  would  be  very  useful  as  a  late  white. 

Poinsettias.— In  the  warm  conservatory  just 
now  these  are  much  valued,  aud  the  finely-coloured 
Ijracts  show  to  grdat  advantage.  In  the  sitting-room 
its  chief  drawback  comes  from  the  plant  bo  quickly 
rtsenting  a  change  of  temperature,  witli  which,  if  at 
all  moist  at  the  ro  >t,  the  leaves  fdil  off  rather  quickly. 
By  keeping  the  pluits  fairly  dry  at  the  root,  the  result 
is  considerably  modified. 

Sweet  Violets.— There  is  still  an  abundance  of 
fragrant  Violets  tn  be  gathered  in  the  open,  so  re- 
markable has  been  the  weather  up  to  the  present 
time.  U'ch  in  colour  as  well  as  perfume,  with  stems 
of  remarkable  length,  we  have  no  flower  whoso 
popularity  is  greater.  A  few  bunches  in  a  cIofc, 
warm  mom  emit  a  fiagrance  that  pervades  it  to  lU 
utmost  limit?,  a  fragrance,  too,  of  which  one  rarely 
tires. 

Agathaea  eoelestis.— The  number  of  winter- 
flowering  plants  with  blue  flowers  is  very  small,  and 
of  the  feiv,  this  species  cannot  at  all  boast  of  large 
blossoms.  It  is  not  size  altogether,  but  the  quantity 
that  so  materially  assists  in  making  this  an  acceptable 
subject  for  winter  work.  The  i  xoeptionally  oolour;d 
flower-heads  c 'me  in  considerable  numbers,  and  a 
small  handful  placed  in  a  specimen  glass  is  very  at- 
tractive. 

Flowers  artificially  tinted.— The  piper- white 
Narcissus  is  no  longer  "  paper-white,"  because  it 
lias  fallen  on  evil  ways,  and  is  now  dyed  by  steep- 
ing the  flowers  throagh  their  sterns  in  coloured 
liquids.  This  artificial  colouring  is  b  ith  unnaturtil  and 
repulsive,  the  amount  of  the  pigment  absorbed  in  soiiio 
instances  being  ciulte  double  that  in  others,  (hie  can 
scircely  imagine  why  beautiful  flowers  are  treated  io 
this  way. 

Camellia  albi  plena.— It  is  probable  that  the 
demand  for  blossoms  with  lung  steins  should  have 
jilayed  its  piirt  in  ousting  the  usually  stemless  flowers 
of  this,  and  the  formal  Camellia  now  no  longer  finds 
its  way  int)  the  beit  floral  devices.  As  a  flowering 
shrub  in  the  conservatory,  however,  the  plant  is  of 
great  value.  In  some  few  places  an  assortment  ot 
Caiiu'Ui  13  is  still  grown,  but  the  plants  themselves  are 
not  gie.it  demand. 

Cyclamen  neapolitanum.— In  the  depth  of 
winter  in  a  walk  round  the  garden  there  are  few 
more  pleasing  sights  than  a  good  clump  of  Cy- 
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clamen  neapolitanum  nestling  at  the  base  of  a 
Lilac  tree.  The  zoned  and  marbled  foliage  is 
very  glossy  and  looks  bright  among  the  "dead 
leaves  which  lie  among  and  around  it.  The  leaves 
are  set  off.  too,  by  the  brii^ht  green  Moss  which 
covers  the  stones  that  edge  the  footpath  adjoin- 
ng. — S.  Arnott. 

Pelargonium  Crabbe.  —  Among  winter- 
tlowenng  zonal  Pelargoniums,  perhaps  no  finer 
variety  than  this  has  ever  been  raised.  It  is 
indeed  as  remarkable  in  its  fine  form  as  in  the 
colour,  both  being  of  the  highest  merit.  The 
exact  shade  of  colour  presented  is  scarce'y 
described  in  calling  it  a  salmon-scarlet,  for  it  is 
one  of  those  intense  shades  that  not  only  baffle 
description,  but  one  which  is  at  once  singled  out 
in  a  large  and  varj  ing  selection  of  the  best  kinds, 
it  is  very  decided,  too,  the  exact  shade  of  salmon 
being  very  bright  and  pronounced. 

■Acalypha  hispida.— It  is  not  at  all  im 
probable,  judging  hy  the  vigorous  and  generally 
hardy  nature  of  this  plant,  that  decorators  will 
tind  It  well  nigh  indispensable  in  winter-time 
owing  to  Its  free  growth  and  the  brilliant  array 
of  Horal  appendages.  The  effect  of  a  large 
number  of  these  coloured  tails  gracefully  droop 
ing  over  the  handsome  foliage  is  great.  It  is 
obvious,  too,  that  the  colour  is  long  retained,  as 
the  variation  was  slight  in  the  oldest  and  longest 
at  the  base  and  the  youngest  at  the  tips  of  the 
plants.  \Vere  it  otherwise,  much  of  the  value  of 
this  remarkible  plant  would  vanish. 

,  Iris  juncea.-The  beautiful  plate  of  Iris 
juncea  and  its  variety  numidica  which  appeared 
in  The  Garden  of  December  10  should  bring 
home  to  some  the  value  of  these  flowers.  I.  juncea 
has  with  me  the  rather  serious  fault  of  making 
growth  early  and  having  its  leaves  injured  by  lati 
trosts.  From  this  cause  I  have  lost  it  several 
times,  and  have  finally  given  up  growing  it,  as 
one  cannot  protect  everything  needing  care  at  a 
season  when  these  late  frosts  are  most  dangerous. 
THo°"fi"',  .""^Z  ^''^''  bloomed  the  Bushleaved 
ins  18  likely  to  forget  the  beauty  of  its  flowers. - 
b.  Arxott,  Carstthorn.  by  Dumfries,  N.B. 

Galanthus  Olgee  Reginee.  -  About  three 
yeais  ago  a  Snowdrop,  which  was  understood  to 
be  Orphanides'  O.   Olga.,  was  offered  under  the 

^.^r  T^^-  ^^®  ?"<=«  «"i'.  fo"-  a  Snoivdrop, 
rather  high  and  I  only  purchased  one  bulb. 
Unfortunately,   although    there    are   now    three 

wi  I'  \^^^Ji°^  ^'"^  ''•^^'  ^  fl°«'e'--  Can  anyone 
who  has  had  this  Galanthus  in  the  United  King- 
dom give  his  experience  of  its  behaviour  with 
mm  It  IS  for  one  of  its  class,  that  of  che  autumn 
Snowdrops,  a  fairly  good  grower,  but  its  non- 
Howering  is  a  great  disapp>intment.  The  glau- 
cous line  down  the  centre  of  the  leaf,  so  mifrked 
a  feature  of  this  class  of  Snowdrops  is  very  pro- 
nounced in  G.  Olg*  RBgin».-S.  Arxott. 

Jasminumnudiflorum.-Many  plants  of  this 
on  cottage  and  villa  residences,  where  in  the 
course  of  years  they  have  assumed  considerable 
size,  are  now  gay  with  a  profusion  of  yellow  buds 
and  blossoms.  Some  plants  not  many  yards  from 
where  this  note  is  being  written  cover  a  large 
space  and  will  make  a  pretty  picture  for  a  long 
season  Too  frequently  when  this  is  planted  and 
trained  to  a  wall  or  building,  it  is  not  allowed 
sufficient  space  to  prove  its  worth.  In  other 
instances  where  years  and  a  comparatively  unre- 
stricted growth  have  produced  large  examples, 
the  plant^  yield  their  pretty  flowers  in  plenty. 
Ihe  variety  of  wmter-Howeringshrubs  is  extremely 
small,  and  for  this  reason  we  should  make  the  most 
01  those  we  have. 

Cypripedium  insigne.-Few  Orchids  are  of 
greater  value  than  this  well-known  old  kind, 
and  where  a  good  strain  exists  it  should  be  en- 
couraged.  Its  general  hardiness,  vigour,  freedom 
of  flowering  and  simple  requirements  tit  it  for  the 
amateur  who  has  but  little  time  at  his  disposal. 
A  cool  greenhouse  suits  it  admirably,  and  during 
the  summer  months  a  partially  shaded  frame  or 
pit  18  better  still.  With  this  treatment  it  is  pos- 
sible to  retard    the  flowering  very   considerably 


and  secure  a  fine  display  of  bloom  in  the  depth  of 
the  winter  season.  The  advantages  on  thn  side 
of  cool  treatment  are  considerable,  not  least  being 
a  good  display  of  flowers  about  Christmas. 
Hardily  grown  throughout,  the  plants  do  not 
suffer  in  the  same  p'-oportion  when  subjected  to 
frhe  uncongenial  conditions  of  the  sitting-room 
for  a  fortnight  together,  as  do  those  grown  in 
warmer  structures.  This  is  greatly  in  their 
favour,  and  should  not  be  overlooked  by  those 
who  would  like  to  grow  at  least  one  Orchid  that 
could  ba  regarded  with  favour  at  flowering  time. 
Christinas  Roses. — If  any  flower  is  deserving 
of  popularity  at  this  time  it  is  surely  the  Christ- 
mas Rose,  undoubtedly  the  most  precious  of 
winter  flowers.  No  other  hardy  plant  can  pos- 
sibly produce  the  same  results  as  finely-esta- 
blished masses  of  this,  the  finest  examples  of 
which  often  yield  a  hundred  or  more  blossoms 
each.  But  it  is  when  the  plants  receive  more 
than  ordinary  care,  and  the  flowers  expand 
almost  without  spot  or  blemish,  that  the  blos- 
soms as  much  as  the  plants  in  the  open  garden 
possess  an  even  greater  value.  Isolated  examples 
are  best  when  the  protection  intended  for  them  is 
given  early.  No  plant  has  such  a  fine  effect  in  a 
garden  as  this,  and  where  specially  grown  and 
well  suited,  the  masses  of  pare  white,  slightly 
cupped  flowers  are  very  effective.  It  takes  time, 
however,  and  a  soil  specially  deep  and  good  to 
obtain  the  best  results. 

Xiuculia  gratissima. — The  warm  greenhouse 
just  now  contains  no  finer  flowering  plant  than 
this,  with  its  splendidly  formed  heads  of  fragrant 
and  delicately-coloured  blooms.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  plant  is  not  always  a  success  under 
cultivation  and  is  rarely  grown  to  a  large  size. 
Hanoe  it  is  that  so  fine  a  subject  for  midwinter 
flowering  is  only  seen  occasionally,  and  then  not 
in  anything  approaching  specimen  size.  This  is 
unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  largest  heads  of 
bloom  are  not  usually  produced  on  small  plants. 
At  the  same  time,  with  careful  attention  to  cul- 
tural details,  some  very  beautiful  trusses  of  bloom 
result.  Too  often,  however,  the  plant  becomes  a 
victim  to  excessive  watering,  a  thing  which  above 
all  else  it  cannot  long  endure.  Good  ordinary 
plants  may  be  grown  in  pots  of  12  inches  diaueter, 
with  a  third  of  this  devoted  to  drainage.  The 
airy  conditions  of  a  warm  greenhouse  are  infinitely 
better  than  a  moist  stove  for  this  plant,  a  splnndid 
example  of  which  may  be  seen  flowering  at  Kew. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society. —  A 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  at 
Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  on  Monday  evening 
last.  Mr.  P.  Waterer  occupied  the  chair,  and 
after  the  usual  preliminaries  were  disposed  of  it 
was  formally  announced  that  the  annual  dinner 
was  a  decided  success  in  every  respect,  and  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  sub-committee 
responsible  for  its  management.  A  report  was 
submitted  from  the  floral  committee  as  to  the 
dates  of  meeting  for  1809.  There  was  also  a 
report  submitted  by  the  classification  committee, 
dealing  with  the  question  of  too-much-alike 
varieties  and  the  classification  of  some  recent 
novelties,  particulars  of  which  will  appear  in  the 
society's  new  schedule. 

Outdoor  labels.— The  system  of  labelling 
recommended  by  "M."(d.  488)  is  an  extremely 
good  one,  but  will  not  do  for  fruit  trees  when 
the  latter  are  winter  dressed  with  insecticides 
containing  strong  alkalies— at  least,  such  is  my 
experience.  No  matter  how  well  the  labels  are 
written  and  afterwards  varnished,  such  insecti- 
cides destroy  the  varnish  ;  the  writing  then 
becomes  less  distinct  and  finally  disappears 
altogether.  For  fruit  trees  the  raised  metal 
labels  as  now  sold  are  I  consider  the  best.  I  am 
about  to  replace  a  great  many  of  the  former 
which  have  become  illegible  with  them. — A.  W. 

In  the  number  of  Thk  Garden  for  De- 
cember 17  "M."  gives  a  suggestion  for  out- 
door labels  which  in  a  large  establishment  where 
time  and  money  are  no  object  is  no  doubt  all  that 


can  be  desired  ;  bat  for  the  amateur,  who  per- 
haps requires  two  or  three  labels  a  week,  the 
arrangement  of  emery  paper,  leather,  ink,  brush, 
and  varnish  is  more  than  can  be  managed. 
Painted  wood  labels,  of  cour.se,  will  not  last,  and 
the  supports  of  the  celluloid  labels  are  too  short 
without  further  support.  To  overcime  the  diffi- 
culty 1  have  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  used 
some  zinc  labels  from  MM.  Vilmorin-Andrieux 
and  Cie. ,  of  Paris,  which  may  be  written  on  with 
an  ordinary  lead  pencil,  and  so  far  last  admirably 
and  are  not  expensive.  They  require  no  prepara- 
tion and  are  always  ready  for  use.  The  most 
convenient  size  for  me  is  20  mm.  wide  and  150 
mm.  long.  No  doubt  these  labels  can  be  obtained 
in  England,  but  so  far  I  have  failed  to  find  them 
in  the  catalogues ;  all  the  zinc  labels  quoted 
there  seem  to  require  special  ink. — H.  S. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— The  recent 
spall  of  warm  weather,  which  had  lasted  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  came  to  an  end  on  the  19th. 
During  this  period  there  did  not  occur  a  single 
unseasonably  cold  day  and  but  two  cold  nights. 
Since  then  the  days  have  been  much  colder,  while 
on  the  last  two  nights  the  exposed  thermometer 
has  registered  respectively  8°  and  5°  of  frost. 
The  ground  temperatures,  however,  still  remain 
very  high  for  the  time  of  year,  the  reading  at 
2  feet  deep  being  5",  and  that  at  1  foot  deep  3°, 
warmer  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell  on  but  two 
days  of  the  week,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  only 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  For  more  than  three 
weeks  the  wind  has  come  almost  exclusively  from 
some  southerly  or  westerly  point  of  the  compass. 
— E.  M.,  Berkham-^ted. 


Sulphata  of  i'"oa  for  Roses.— Mv  employer 
bas  been  ^oM  sulphate  of  iron  is  a  good  tbing  for 
Roses.  Can  you  give  me  any  informition  respecting 
the  quan'itv  to  use  for  pot  II  pses  and  planted  out  in 
the  h  tuse  ?  Is  it  beneficial  to  Roses  outdoors,  and 
wbat  is  the  best  time  to  apply  it  ? — R.  A. 

Name  wanted. — 1  am  very  much  obliged  to 
Mr.  Burbidge  for  the  information  he  has  so  kindly 
given  me  about  the  Aroid  that  produces  tubers 
on  its  leafstalks.  From  the  tracing  of  the  figure 
of  Pinellia  tuberifera,  it  is  evidently  the  plant  1 
was  inquiring  about,  and  of  which  a  drawing  was 
sent  me  from  Ningpo.  It  seems  curious  that 
these  tubers  should  grow  from  the  middle  of  such 
slender  leaf-stalks,  though  one  can  understand 
their  growing  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  instead 
of  ordinary  buds.  From  what  Mr.  Burbidge 
says,  this  method  of  reproduction  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  Aroids.  I  expect  that  the 
leaf  stalks  in  these  plants  partake  really  more  of 
the  nature  of  stems. — G.  S.  S. 

Rats  in  vineries. — Mr.  Burrell  (p.  437)  men- 
tions the  fact  that  in  some  gardens  rats  give 
much  annoyance  by  burrowing  through  the 
arches  from  the  outside  to  the  inside  border  and 
taking  the  Grapes  wholesale.  In  one  garden  rats 
had  been  troublesome,  but  on  my  taking  charge 
new  borders  were  made  and  fresh  Vines  planted. 
At  first  the  roots  were  confined  inside,  but 
eventually  the  archways  were  cleared  and  outside 
borders  made.  Knowing  rats  to  be  numerous  in 
the  plantations  around  the  garden,  I  felt  some 
means  must  be  adopted  to  exclude  them  from  the 
vineries,  1  found  an  effectual  remedy  by  fasten- 
ing a  double  thickness  of  deep  wire  netting  over 
the  arches,  letting  it  extend  down  to  the  drain- 
age. This  was  no  hindrance  to  the  free  access  of 
the  roots,  and  1  never  had  a  rat  in  the  vinery. — 
J.  Crawford. 


BOOK  RECEIVED. 
Catalogue  of  the  Liodley  Library.     Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  11",  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 


Names  of  plants. — T  S. — 1,  Capressus  Law- 
soniana  var. ;  2,  Thuja  occidentalis  ericoides  (com- 
monly called  Retioospora  dubia)  ;  3,  Sequoia  semper- 
virens  (Rs'iwoid):   4,  Thuja  occidputalis ;    5,  Thuja 

gieautea  (Lobbi). Fritz. — Epidendrum  cocbleatum. 

G.   IF.  C. — Odontoglossum    Ruckerianum    (good 

variety). Reit'or. — Bulbophyllura  umbellatum. 
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VENTILATING  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

MrcH  as  Orchids  of  all  kinds  delight  in  abund- 
ance of  air,  the  ventOation  may  easily  be  over- 
done just  now.  Many  of  the  choicer  kinds, 
and  also  many  that  are  difficult  of  cultivation, 
are  placed  near  the  roof-glass  and  in  small 
houses.  Thi.s,  of  course,  means  near  the  venti- 
lator. This  is  the  most  suitable  place  for  them 
without  a  doubt,  for  not  only  do  they  get  the 
benefit  of  the  ventilation  in  full  when  this  is 
properly  carried  out,  but  they  are  much  less 
liable  to  damping  and  other  troubles  owing  to 
the  amount  of  light  that  reaches  them  from  all 
sides  than  when  grown  on  the  stages.  I  have 
before  now  seen  it  advised  to  give  no  top 
ventilation  during  the  winter,  but  such  a  pro- 
ceeding is  going  rather  too  far,  though  doubt- 
less airing  is  often  overdone.  The  most 
troublesome  houses  to  ventilate  in  winter  are 
those  having  the  lantern  system  of  ventilation 
in  use.  When  a  cold  wind  is  blowing  from 
either  side  of  the  house,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  keep  the  ventilators  down  tight  on  that 
side,  and  this,  where  the  two  sides  lift  simul- 
taneously, is  obviously  impossible.  Houses 
running  north  and  south  need  only  be  venti- 
lated on  the  west  side,  and  the  ventilation 
should  be  continuous,  small  sashes  to  lift  sepa- 
rately always  leading  to  draughts.  But  the  lift- 
ing must  be  so  arranged  that  the  lights  can  be 
raised  as  little  as  half  an  inch  if  this  should 
be  needed,  and  this  is  where  any  of  the  chain- 
gears  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  lever  and 
pin  arrangements,  these  often  being  so  thought- 
lessly fixed  by  builders  that  it  is  impossible  to 
put  on  less  than  2  inches  of  air  at  the  first  hole. 
To  put  this  amount  of  air  on  when  cold,  dry 
winds  prevail  is  a  great  mistake,  which  firing 
up  to  keep  a  normal  temperature  only  increases. 
All  the  moisture  is  at  once  sucked  out  by  the 
upward  draught  of  warm  air,  and  damp  as  one 
may  the  paths  and  stages,  a  harsh  atmo- 
sphere is  always  surrounding  the  heads  of  the 


plants  themselves.  But,  on  theotherhand,  alittle 
opening  at  the  ridge  keeps  the  air  moxing  from 
the  lower  ventilators  upward,  and  these  being 
fixed  below  the  pipes  the  air  is  warmed  slightly 
before  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  plants. 
The  theory  of  cold  air  pressing  down  through 
the  top  has,  of  course,  to  be  considered,  but 
anyone  with  a  little  experience  can  tell  on 
entering  the  house  if  this  is  going  on  and  will 
lower  his  ventilators  accordingly.  The  above 
applies  to  a  great  extent  to  the  ventilation  of 
all  classes  of  greenhouses,  and  dift'ers  in  detail 
when  Orchids  of  various  kinds  are  grown. 
Take  the  warmest  house  where  Phahenopsids 
and  various  evergreen  heat-loving  kinds  are 
grown.  Here  a  moister  atmosphere  is  kept  up 
than  in  other  structures,  and  ventilation  is 
almost  a  vanishing  quantity  ;  but,  again,  there 
are  heat-loving  kinds,  such  as  Dendrobiums, 
Calanthes,  Thunias,  and  Catasetums,  that 
are  all,  or  nearly  all,  at  rest.  Here  con- 
siderably more  air  may  be  given — is  necessary, 
in  fact.  Cattleyas  always  like  plenty  of  air, 
and  as  many  of  these  are  now  comparatively 
quiet,  the  ventilators  may  be  opened  more  or 
less  daily,  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere outside.  When  damp  and  close  more 
air  is  needed  than  when  dry  and  cold,  and  the 
worst  of  all  combinations  is  a  bright  sun  and 
piercing  east  wind.  The  temperature  rises 
higher  than  it  ought  to  if  the  house  is  closed,  but 
with  a  little  too  much  air,  cold,  chilling 
draughts  that  check  growing  plants  badly 
follow,  and  are  not  without  their  ill-efi'ect  even 
on  those  tliat  are  resting.  Open  the  top  ventila- 
tors very  slightly  in  such  cases  to  allow  the  close, 
warm  air  at  the  ridge  to  escape,  but,  if  possible, 
let  it  be  only  on  the  side  of  the  house  opposite 
to  where  the  wind  is  coming  from.  The  Mexi- 
can L;elias  require  abundance  of  air  all  the  year 
round,  and  this  need  only  be  very  slightly 
diminished  now  in  ordinary  weather.  Growth 
out  of  season  often  follows  lack  of  ventilation 
now,  and  with  such  as  L.  albida,  that  is  espe- 
cially liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  host  of  these.     Again,  in  the  cool 


house,  where  perhaps  there  are  many  spikes  of 
flower  in  difl^erent  .stages  of  development,  a  cold 
rush  of  air  will  make  these  turn  brown  at  the 
points,  almost  as  if  they  were  burnt  ;  yet  the 
plants  delight  in  a  free  circulation  of  air  if  it 
can  be  managed  without  draughts.  Judicious 
use,  then,  of  the  ventilation  in  every  hou.se  is 
as  important  now  as  at  any  time  during  the 
season.         H.  R. 

Maxillaria  furcata. — I  have  received  a  very 
pretty,  though  small,  form  of  this  species.  In 
the  type  the  sepals  are  clouded  heavily  with 
brownish  red,  but  this  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  the  clear  yellow  of  tlie  upper  por- 
tions is  marked  with  a  few  reddish  spots.  The 
basal  portion  is  pure  white,  the  petals  are  white, 
the  lip  spotted  with  chocolate.  These  Maxil- 
larias  are  free  -  flowering,  pretty  Orchids  that 
when  in  full  bloom  make  a  show  at  a  dull  time  of 
the  year.  They  grow  in  any  cool  intermediate 
temperature,  and  the  treatment  is  of  the  easiest 
description. — H.  R. 

Goodyera  discolor. — Though  the  leaves  of 
this  plant  form  its  chief  attraction,  the  pretty 
little  pure  white  blossoms  with  golden  yellow 
centre  are  aI-:o  very  pretty  just  now.  Where 
grown  in  moisture  and  heat  sufficient  to  bring  out 
the  deep  velvety  lustre  of  the  leaves  and  show 
the  silvery  stripes  through  this  it  is  indeed  a 
lovely  little  plant,  and  more  easily  propagated 
and  grown  than  any  of  its  congeners,  theAnsecto- 
chili.  In  a  rough,  open  medium  the  cuttings 
root  readily,  and  though  a  bell-glass  is  helpful  for 
a  little  while  this  may  soon  be  removed,  and  the 
plants  will  do  well  in  the  hot,  moist  atmosphere 
of  the  East  India  house.  The  plants  must  be 
carefully  shaded  during  bright  weather. 

Dendrobium  Ainsworthi  roseum.  —  .\1- 
though  said  to  have  been  raised  from  the  same 
seed-pod  as  the  tj-pical  D.  Ainsworthi,  this  is 
quite  distinct  from  it,  and  although  a  fine  showy 
Orchid,  is  not  so  beautiful  as  the  generally  recog- 
nised hybrid.  The  flowers  are  larger  and  the 
sepals  and  petals  have  a  rosy  purple  tint.  Both 
are  very  useful  wintering-flowering  kinds,  and 
may  be  grown  in  the  warmest  house  as  advised 
for  D.  nobile.  The  roots  do  not  care  for  a  very 
1  large  receptacle,  and  fine  plants  may  be  reared  in 
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pans  or  baskets  6  inches  across.  The  stems  finish 
up  in  early  autumn  or  late  summer,  according  to 
the  time  they  are  started,  this,  where  a  number 
of  plants  are  grown,  keeping  up  a  succession. 
Rest  the  plants  thoroughly  without  going  to  the 
extreme  of  allowing  the  bulbs  to  shrivel,  and 
bring  them  on  gently  at  first,  or  but  few  flowers 
will  be  produced. 

Dendrobium  Johnsonise.  — This  beautiful 
species  is  occasionally  seen,  but  it  is  a  bad  travel- 
ler, and  many  of  the  plants  that  have  been  im- 
ported have  been  so  shrivelled  that  they  must 
take  some  years  to  get  really  well  established. 
A  nice  plant  I  noted  during  the  week  had  five  of 
the  chaste-looking  white  blossoms,  and  these 
make  one  long  for  more.  In  habit  it  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  evergreen  kinds  of  the  den- 
siflorum  class  and  the  Australian  kinds,  but  the 
flowers  are  all  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  blos- 
soms are  each  about  4  inches  across  and  pure 
white,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  purple  streaks 
about  the  inner  side  lobes  of  the  lip.  They  occur 
eight  or  nine  together  on  semi-erect  racemes. 
D.  Johnsonia'  does  best  in  plenty  of  warmth,  and 
should  be  planted  in  pans  or  baskets,  these  being 
suspended  close  to  the  roof.  The  plants  usually 
commence  to  grow  in  late  spring  or  summer,  and 
the  flowers  occur  upon  the  newly-made  pseudo- 
bulbs.  During  the  time  they  are  growing  and 
root  action  is  going  on  they  must  be  kept  very 
moist,  but  they  are  better  for  a  distinct  rest  after 
the  flowers  are  past.  Tliis  need  not  mean  drying 
tbe  plants  up,  but  by  giving  a  cooler  house  and 
rather  drier  atmosphere  the  eyes  will  remain 
dormant  while  still  kee|)ing  plump.  This  is  an 
Orchid  of  many  names,  but  the  above  is  the  one 
under  which  it  was  first  described.  It  was  named 
I).  Macfarlanei  by  Reichenbach  after  the  Rev. 
S.  M.  Macfarlane,  who  sent  plants  to  Messrs. 
Veitch  in  1S82.— H. 

Gongora  maculata. — Though  seldom  seen, 
this  species  is  very  interesting,  and  in  its  better 
forms  showy  enough  to  be  included  in  all  collec- 
tions. The  flowers  are  produced  on  pendulous 
racemes  at  various  times  in  the  year,  and  vary  in 
colour  from  yellow  to  pure  white,  being  usually 
spotted  with  red.  The  bul'os  are  strong  and 
deeply  ribbed,  light  green,  and  bear  stiff  lan- 
ceolate leaves.  G.  maculata  is  an  easily  grown 
plant,  which  from  the  direction  taken  by  its 
spikes  looks  best  when  grown  in  baskets.  These 
should  be  well  drained,  when  the  compost  need 
not  be  disturbed  for  several  years,  the  plants 
being  more  free-flowering  in  tliis  way  than  when 
frequently  pulled  about.  Spring  is  the  best  time 
to  renew  or  add  to  the  compost,  this  consisting 
of  good  fibrous  pat,  Sphagnum,  and  a  little  nice 
clean  fibrous  loam.  The  roots  when  the  plant  is 
healthy  are  so  freely  produced,  that  they  fre- 
quently push  not  only  right  through  the  compost 
and  drainage,  but  upward  and  outward  into  the 
congenial  air  of  the  house.  It  likes  a  very  moist 
atmosphere,  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  and 
frequent  light  dampings  overhead  when  the 
weather  is  fine.  The  temperature  of  the  Cattleya 
house  suits  it  well,  though  a  few  degrees  higher 
does  no  harm.  Plenty  of  light  the  whole  season 
is  advisable,  but  scorching  of  the  foliage  is,  of 
course,  to  be  avoided.  O.  maculata  is  a  native  of 
Damerara,  and  was  introduced  in  l.S:)2. 

Cirrhopetalum  picturatum.  —  This  species 
is  a  good  instance  of  the  peculiar  form  so  common 
in  the  genus,  the  umbjl  of  flowers  sustained  on  a 
wiry  stalk  about  6  inches  in  height.  Each  flower 
is  about  2  inches  in  length,  the  prevailing  colours 
being  dull  red  and  green.  It  is  by  no  means 
common,  though  it  has  long  been  in  cultivation. 
Its  treatment  is  not  particularly  ditticult,  but  it 
requires  care  beyond  the  ordinary  if  the  bsst 
results  are  looked  for.  Being  of  rather  dwarf 
habit,  the  receptacles  for  it  must  not  be  very 
large,  nor  is  much  compost  needed.  Fine  plants 
may  be  reared  on  wooden  rafts,  such  as  are  often 
used  for  the  Mexican  Lielias,  and  on  this  a  thin 
compost  consisting  of  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum 
Moss  must  b;!  firmly  placed,  the  plants  being 
wired  down  to  this  and  all  ragged  ends  removed, 


As  the  plant  extends  new  compost  may  be  given, 
and  thus  disturbance  of  the  older  roots  will  not 
often  be  necessary.  The  best  plars  for  it  is  a 
light  position  in  the  East  India  house,  sus- 
pended near  the  roof-glass  if  passible.  This 
ensures  a  solid  yet  quick  growth,  and  if  carefully 
treated  as  autumn  draws  on,  it  will  flower  freely. 
It  requires  very  little  water  after  the  growth  is 
finished,  many  plants  having  been  ruined  by 
giving  too  much  at  this  season.  C.  picturatum 
is  a  native  of  Burmah,  and  has  been  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  by  difi'erent  collec- 
tors since  iirst  it  was  introduced  in  1840. 

Zygopetalum  Mackayi.— In  writing  of  this 
fine  winter  flowering  plant,  I  mean  the  one 
usually  known  in  gardens  under  this  natne,  a  name 
that  some  botanists  say  belongs  rightfully  to  a 
rare  and  almost  unknown  species.  Its  great 
merit,  of  course,  lies  in  the  factof  its  flowering  in 
winter  and  lasting  over  so  many  weeks  in  full 
beauty  ;  but  no  matter  when  these  fine  flowers 
are  produced,  no  one  can  help  admiring  them, 
the  pretty  blue  of  the  broad,  handsome  Ubellum 
contrasting  well  with  the  more  sombre  brown  and 
yellow  of  the  sepals.  The  cultivation  is  not  ditifi- 
cult,  one  of  the  chief  points  being  cleanliness,  as 
the  soft  foliage  and  bulbs  when  young  are  very  apt 
to  be  attacked  b}-  brown  scale,  a  pest  which, 
though  easily  got  rid  of,  is  sure  to  leave  its  mark 
behind  after  a  severe  attack.  The  bloom-spikes 
appear  in  the  centre  of  the  young  growths,  and  as 
the  plant  is  therefore  growing  and  flowering  at 
the  same  time  considerable  moisture  is  necessary, 
though  it  is  often  dull,  cold  weathf r  at  the  time. 
If  the  plants  flower  at  the  same  time  as  Calanthe 
Veitchi  and  others  of  this  class,  the  Zygopetalum 
has  a  very  fine  appearance  when  associated  with 
them,  and  many  a  pretty  winter  picture  might 
be  produced  with  these  two  plants.  It  requires 
a  good  sound  compost  and  a  liberal  addition  of 
clean  fibrous  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  the  usual 
Orchid  compost  is  greatly  relished  by  the  large 
ileshy  roots.  The  plants  dislike  being  disturbed, 
and  it  is  important  that  they  be  kept  in 
good  health,  for  if  once  they  get  into  bad  con- 
dition they  are  bad  to  bring  back  to  a  satisfactory 
state. — H. 

RESTING  ORCHIDS. 

The  term  "rest"  as  applied  to  Orchids  is  one 
often  misunderstood.  To  many  novices  in  their 
culture  it  means  simply  a  withholding  uf  the 
water  supply  and  a  lowering  of  the  temperature. 
But  it  is  more  than  this.  Rest  is  not,  perhaps, 
the  exact  term  to  use,  and  recuperation  is  quite 
as  unsuitable.  It  is  a  cessation  of  growth  as 
far  as  outward  appearances  go,  but  the  economy 
of  the  plant  is,  of  course,  still  going  on.  If 
all  Orchids  were  alike  in  their  needs,  the  rest- 
ing season  would  be  a  very  easy  time  for  the 
cultivator,  but  they  are  not!,  and  for  this  reason 
the  grower  must  still  be  on  the  alert  and  give 
to  each  plant  the  attention  it  needs.  Pseudo- 
bulbous  species,  as  a  rule,  take  a  dry  rest, 
though  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and 
some  like  a  longer  resting  season  than  others. 
Evergreen  ebulbous  species,  too,  rest,  but 
these  in  the  majority  of  instances  require  a 
little  moisture  the  whole  year  round,  the  quan- 
tity depending  upon  the  habit  of  the  individual 
kind.  Although  the  present  is  the  quiet  season 
for  most  Orchids,  there  are  a  few  kinds  that  are 
growing  freely  while  others  are  just  beginning 
to  be  active.  While  the  majority,  then,  are  kept 
cooler  and  drier,  these  will  need  to  be  more  or 
less  encouraged.  As  a  well-known  example 
we  may  take  Cypripediums.  Often  when  the 
flowers  arc  open  these  plants  will  be  stood 
about  ill  draughty  conservatories  and  rooms, 
but  if  the  cultivator  would  look  at  the  plants  he 
would  sec  that  these  have  not  only  the  strain 
of  flowering  to  keep  up,  but  many  of  the  species 
are  already  in  full  growth.  Yet  the  plants  are 
exposed  to  the  very  worst  conditions  posRiblo 


for  them.  This  is  too  obviously  wrong  to 
need  comment.  As  a  general  rule  the  species 
and  hybrids  of  Cypripediums  that  flower  during 
the  winter  months  are  comparatively  quiet  dur- 
ing the  late  summer,  and  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  let  them  rest  then.  The  flowering  is  the 
commencement  of  the  active  season,  and  this 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  The  cool  house  at  this 
time  of  year  contains  quite  a  large  number  of 
Oi'chids  that  are  growing.  Some  grow  more  or 
less  all  the  year,  as  the  Odontoglossums,  others, 
as  Cattleya  citrina,  are  in  the  middle  of  their 
season  and  will  rest  later,  while  there  are  always 
some  individuals  among  those  that  should  be 
at  rest  whicli  have  not  made  up  a  proper  growth 
and  require  a  little  more  time.  To  sort  these 
out,  and  I  have  only  mentioned  a  very  few,  will 
be  the  work  of  the  cultivator  now.  In  some 
instances  it  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  group 
the  resting  plants  at  one  end  of  the  house  and 
those  in  growth  at  the  other,  while,  of  course, 
the  watering  will  have  to  be  very  judiciously 
carried  out.  But  only  in  a  very  few  cases  is  a 
perfectly  dry  (V;/('me  required,  and  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  even  these  are  not  dead  sticks, 
but  living  plants. 


Dendrobium  bracteosum.  —  Although  the 
individual  flowers  of  this  species  are  very  small 
and  insignificant,  they  are  very  freely  produced 
in  dense  racemes,  and  thus  the  plants  mike  a 
pretty  show.  It  is  a  fairly  strong  grower,  the 
stems  on  strong  plants  being  about  a  couple 
of  feet  high,  strictly  deciduous,  the  flower- 
spikes  appearing  at  the  upper  part  of  these.  In 
colour  the  flowers  are  a  pretty  soft  rosy  purple, 
and  it  is  worth  growing  where  curious  and  inte- 
resting species  are  liked.  The  plants  may  be 
placed  in  medium-sized  pots  or  baskets  suspended 
from  the  roof  with  the  other  deciduous  kinds 
while  making  their  growth,  and  a  short  season  of 
rest  is  usually  needed.  Besides  the  type,  the 
white  form,  D.  b.  album,  is  well  worth  growing. 

Cymbidium  Tracyanum. — Some  fine  formi 
of  this  rare  species  were  shown  at  the  Drill  Hill 
on  December  13,  the  one  included  in  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons'  group  being  especially  good.  It 
is  a  fine,  handsome  plant,  and  seems  to  be  turn- 
ing up  oftener.  In  haliit  it  is  very  like  C.  Lowi- 
anum  and  C.  giganteum.  The  spike  referred  to 
had  eleven  flowers,  large  and  bright  in  colour. 
The  sepals  were  broad  and  substantial,  the  pretty 
yellow  and  crimson  lip  lighting  up  the  whold 
flower  and  giving  it  a  much  brighter  appearania 
than  in  C  giganteum,  which  it  mosb  closely  re- 
sembles. It  thrives  well  with  the  other  kinds 
named  in  the  cool  house,  and,  like  them,  requires 
a  free  and  opan  yet  substantial  compost,  the  roots 
being  strong  and  vigorous.  In  all  essential  details 
the  treatmen';  is  the  same  as  advised  for  C.  gigan- 
teum. 

Seedling  Cypripediums. — Hybridisers  have 
now  quite  mastered  the  ait  of  raising  seed- 
ling Orchids  and  Cypripediums,  and  the  flower- 
ing of  hybrid  plants  is  now  looked  upon  as 
a  very  common  occurrence.  The  time  the  plants 
took  to  flower  is  much  less  than  formerly,  but  I 
should  think  the  Cypripedium  shown  at  the  Drill 
Hall  by  Mr.  R.  I.  Measures,  of  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Camberwell,  on  December  13  is  about  a  record 
for  time.  The  plant  shown  was  a  typical  one, 
strong,  fresh  and  healthy  looking,  and  was  raised 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman  from  C.  callosum  and  C. 
leucochilum.  The  seed  was  sown  on  January  21), 
1896,  and  the  plant  opened  its  first  flower  on 
December  11  of  this  year,  so  that  it  is  well  under 
three  years.  As  far  as  the  bloom  is  concerned,  it 
is  a  very  pretty  one,  and  a  good  deal  like  t'. 
Wottoni  (C.  callosum  x  C.  bellatuUun),  which 
was  shown  in  the  samo  group. 

Phalsenopsis  amabilis.  — Very  lovely  now 
are  the  racemes  produced  by  this  splendid  Moth 
Orchid,  and  though  many  growers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  would  ratlier  they  flowered 
at  any  othor  time,  those  in  the  country  have  no 
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such  cause  for  regret.  Although  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  this  species  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  any 
Orchid,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  of  the  gonus  to  cultivate.  The  plants  must 
never  bo  left  to  take  care  of  themseU'ea,  so  to 
speak,  as  may  sometimes  be  done  with  deciduous 
kinds  that  take  a  long  dry  rest.  Thoy  retiuire 
watchfulness  and  care  the  whole  season  through, 
or  the  results  will  be  poor.  It  is  true  the 
plants  have  an  active  season  and  one  of  compara- 
tive inactivity,  but  these  are  not  so  sharply 
defined  as  are  those  of  the  kinds  with  which  I  con- 
trasted it.  They  maj-,  it  is  true,  be  recognised 
by  the  grower,  but  a  plant  will  occasionally  enter 
the  resting  season  with  a  leaf  half  formed,  and 
though  all  experienced  growers  would  rather  see 
the  full  leaf,  no  good  will  follow  trying  to  make 
the  plant  complete  it.  The  seasons  must  glide 
in  and  out  of  each  other,  so  to  speak,  and  then 
the  plants  get  inured  to  the  altered  conditions. 
P.  amabilis  likes  rather  more  root  room  than  the 
majority  of  Moth  Orchids,  and  though  disliking 
closeness  of  material  as  much  as  any,  the  roots 
will  push  through  and  ramify  in  a  fair  thickness 
of  nice  clean  fresh  Moss.  Disturbance  is  of  cour.se 
unavoidable  now  and  then,  but  it  should  not  be 
oftener  than  absolutely  necessary,  and  plants 
grown  in  wood  baskets  may,  by  carefully  removing 
piecemeal  all  old  and  sour  material  and  adding 
new,  be  left  in  these  until  they  decay  from  the 
moisture  in  the  house. — H. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


EARLY  I'DIATOES  FOR  SHELTERED 
BORDERS. 
In  some  notes  on  early  Potatoes  in  The  Garden 
reference  was  made  to  the  old,  but  good,  Glouces- 
tershire Kidney.  For  many  years  I  grew  this 
variety,  but  have  discarded  it  of  late  years  for 
heavier  cropper.s.  For  years  I  grew  the  Ashleaf 
section  for  first  crop  in  the  open,  but  a  failure 
caused  me  to  try  the  early  Puritan  type.  Much 
depends  upon  the  wants  of  the  grower.  In  a  late, 
cold,  dry  spring  the  Ashleaf  kinds  cannot  be 
termed  heavy  croppers.  To  lift  a  bushel  or  two 
of  tubers  daily  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  good  croppers.  When  in 
Devon,  Alma  was  my  favourite  early  variety. 
This  in  shape  is  not  unlike  Sharpe's  Victor,  but 
more  kidney-shaped.  No  variety  I  have  ever 
grown  has  been  of  better  quality,  but  of  late 
years  on  a  light  soil  the  crop  has  been  poor,  and 
I  have  been  obliged  to  discard  it.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  Sharpe's  Victor,  a  tine  forcing 
Potato,  but  in  a  light  soil  in  the  open  borders  the 
crop  during  three  or  four  dry  seasons  failed. 
Sharpe's  Victor  from  the  first  was  a  great  favour- 
ite on  account  of  its  earliness  and  good  shape. 
For  frame  or  pot  culture  its  small  top  makes  it 
most  suitable.  The  Ashleafs  when  cooked  do  not 
lack  flavour,  and  this  will  atone  for  loss  of  crop 
when  large  quantities  are  not  needed  early  in  the 
season.  Veitch's  Ashleaf  is  a  good  type.  This  with 
me  makes  less  top  than  the  Hammersmith,  tjutthe 
latter  is  still  one  of  the  best  in  cultivation. 
Myatt's  is  likewise  a  grand  Potato,  the  tubers 
being  larger  than  in  either  of  those  named,  but  it 
is  so  subject  to  disease  that  I  have  been  obliged 
to  discard  it.  For  earliness,  so  far  none  has  sur- 
passed Ninety-fold.  Last  June  this  was  the  best 
Potato  both  in  crop  and  quality.  I  consider  this 
new  variety  a  splendid  acquisition  in  ever}'  way, 
and  its  table  quality  is  so  pronounced,  it  will,  I 
am  sure,  become  a  general  favourite.  For  some 
ye.ars  Harbinger  was  my  earliest  Potato,  then 
Ringleader  took  its  place,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  Ninety-fold  will  surpass  Ringleader.  Still, 
seasons  vary,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  give  up 
Ringleader.  I  still  grow  Ringleader  in  frames, 
but  this  season  am  giving  the  newer  one  a  place 
by  its  side  to  test  earliness.  For  quality  and 
crop  English  Beauty  is  a  general  favourite.  This 
I  plant  on  open  borders,  whilst  those  noted  above 
have  a  more  sheltered  position.  English  Beauty 
s  the  result  of  crossing  Myatt's  with  Beauty  of 


Hebron.  Its  only  fault  is  that  unless  lifted  early 
it  is  somewhat  subject  to  disease.  For  ((uality  I 
have  never  had  a  better  Potato  than  Sutton's  Al, 
but  in  a  dry  soil  it  does  not  crop  so  freely 
as  Ninety-fold.  Sutton's  Al,  a  round  tuber,  or 
nearly  so,  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  all,  and  boils 
dry.  There  are  none  that  crop  so  well  as  the 
American  kinds,  of  which  Early  Puritan  is  the 
type,  but  in  wet  seasons  the  tubers  are  liable  to 
disease.  S.  H.  B. 

Winter-sown  Onions. — "A.  D.'s'  not©  on 
the  advantages  of  sowing  Onions  in  January 
under  glass  and  transplanting  to  the  open  garden 
when  large  enough  is  well  worth  notice.  On 
shallow,  hot  soils  especially,  this  plan  should  be 
practised.  A  friend  of  mine  having  such  a 
medium  to  deal  with  tried  sowing  early  in  the 
year  in  boxes  and  transplanting  in  April.  Pre- 
\  ious  to  this  his  Onions  had  always  been  much 
thinned  and  sometimes  spoilt  by  the  maggot. 
The  transplanted  bulbs,  however,  escaped  and 
grew  away  freely,  making  fine  solid,  good- keep- 
ing specimens.  After  that  he  always  grew  his 
Onions  in  that  way.  At  first  the  labour  may 
appear  great,  but  in  reality  it  is  less  than  that 
incurred  by  the  usual  way  of  sowing  in  the  open 
and  thinning  out,  and  loss  and  disappointment 
are  saved. — N. 

Onions    and   their  cultivation    constitute 

just  now  perhaps  a  somewhat  stale  subject, 
but  the  present  moment  is  all  the  same  one  of 
interest  to  all  those  growers  of  these  bulbs,  and 
they  are  now  legion,  who  sow  seed  under  glass  in 
midwinter  to  secure  fine  plants  to  put  out  in  the 
spring  for  the  production  of  big  bulbs.  Sowings 
are  usually  made  in  shallow  pans,  well  drained, 
in  light  and  sandy  soil,  having  in  it  a  good 
proportion  of  fine  leaf  mould.  In  this  material 
the  seeds,  just  buried  and  the  pans  stood 
in  a  temperature  of  from  55°  to  60°,  germinate 
soon,  and  if  the  pans  be  then  placed  near  the 
glass,  growth  is  also  very  s'urdy.  When  stood  too 
far  from  the  glass  the  seedlings  are  apt  to  draw, 
then  fall  over,  and  in  such  condition  fail  to  make 
strong  plants  later.  When  the  little  plants  are 
about  3  inches  in  height,  they  should  be  carefully 
lifted  from  the  seed-pans  and  be  pricked  out 
2  inches  apart  into  other  pans  or  shallow  bo.\es, 
the  soil  now  including  two  parts  turfy  loam,  as 
greater  root-fibre  is  thus  induced  to  form.  After 
going  through  a  process  of  hardening  by  expo- 
sure to  more  air  in  a  cold  frame,  transplanting,  by 
lifting  each  plant  with  a  small  ball  of  soil  and 
roots  with  the  aid  of  a  trowel,  should  take  place 
towards  the  end  of  April.  After-results  will  then 
depend  on  the  way  the  ground  has  been  prepared 
and  the  culture. — A.  D. 

Pea  Duke  of  Albany. — To  me  this  has 
always  been  a  very  disappointing  Pea,  though 
my  experience  of  it  has  been  obtained  in  gar- 
dens in  Hants,  Somerset,  and  Wilts.  It  produces 
very  fine  pods,  in  fact  I  know  of  no  other  that 
can  excel  it  in  this  respect ;  but  this  avails  but 
little  when  the  lightness  of  the  crop  is  taken  into 
account.  It  is  very  subject  to  mildew,  and  a 
spell  of  hot  summer  weather  arrests  its  growth, 
seriously  reduces  the  crop,  and  causes  half-filled 
and  deformed  pods  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
what  is  expected.  In  some  soils  I  have  on  some 
few  occasions  seen  perfect  crops  of  the  variety, 
but  I  have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  succeed 
with  it,  and  do  not  now  depend  Dn  it.  There  are 
certain  soils  that  suit  it,  no  doubt,  for  I  observe 
it  is  frequently  referred  to  by  many  growers  who 
have  recorded  their  experience  of  late  in  Tkk 
G.iKDEX.  The  Duchess,  which  has  been  claimed 
as  an  improvement,  has  not  proved  in  any  way 
superior  to  Duke  of  Albany  in  my  case,  and  has 
shared  the  same  fate.  Had  I  the  convenience 
and  time  to  deeply  trench  the  ground  for  Peas 
possibly  a  dift'erent  \erdict  might  be  given,  but  as 
this  is  impossible,  varieties  of  stronger  constitu- 
tion are  chosen. — W.  S. 

Seakale. — That  it  is  possible  to  have  good 
blanched  Seakale  early  in  the  winter  was  evi- 
denced at  a  show  held  at  Twickenham  on  No- 


vember 15  last,  when  Mr.  W.  Poupart,  one  of  our 
greatest  market  growers  of  this  vegetable,  staged 
a  bundle  in  first-rate  condition.  How  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  crowns  to  ripen  oil'  so  early  as 
October  I  do  not  know,  but  then  ho  habitually 
has  Seakale  so  early  as  this  date  and  in  consider- 
able quantity.  Several  years  since  Mr.  Poupart 
mentioned  that  he  forced  annually  the  product 
of  sixteen  acres  of  roots— an  enormous  quantity, 
rendering  it  needful  to  start  early  in  the  winter. 
The  forcing  is  done  in  brick  pits  having  hot- water 
pipes  running  through  them.  These  pits  do 
not  rise  above  the  ground  line,  and  when  filled 
are  covered  up  with  boards  and  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  long  litter.  With  reference  to  the  point 
rafsed  by  "  W.  S."  with  respect  to  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  crowns  to  mature  their  leafage 
sulliciently  early,  especially  during  such  a  .season 
as  the  past,  I  should  like  to  ask  what  elTect  in 
promoting  early  maturation  is  produced  by  early 
winter  planting  '.'  No  doubt  it  is  the  rule  to  col- 
lect root  cuttings  during  the  winter,  lay  them  in 
thickly,  when  they  callus  over  top  and  bottom, 
and  then  plant  in  the  spring.  That  some  must 
be  so  treated  is  inevitable,  unless  every  mature 
root  be  trenched  out,  trimmed,  and  laid  in  in 
November.  Then  the  root  cuttings  may  be 
planted  at  once.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say 
whether  the  effect  of  earlier  planting  would  be 
to  promote  earlier  leafing  and  autumn  ripening  or 
not.— A.  D. 

OXALIS  CRENATA  AS  A  VEGETABLE. 
As  attention  has  once  more  been  drawn  to  this 
interesting  and  beautiful  flowered  Peruvian  plant 
by  a  basketful  of  its  edible  tubers  being  sent  to 
the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  its  last  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hill  on 
Tuesday,  the  13th  inst.,  by  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  of 
Dropmore,  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  whom  the  plant  as  a  useful  table  vegetable 
is  new  and  unknown  to  hear  what  one  of  the 
great  authorities  on  English  horticulture,  Mr. 
Sweet,  says  about  it  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
second  series  of  his  beautifully  illustrated  work, 
"  The  British  Flower  Garden,"  published  in  I.S33. 
After  a  charming  picture  of  a  bunch  of  its  beau- 
tiful deep  yellow  flowers,  which  are  prettily  and 
distinctly  veined  with  purple  lines  radiating 
from  the  centre,  and  exceedingly  ornamental,  he 
writes  on  p.  126  as  follows  :  "  This  plant  is  re- 
markable for  the  singular  enlargement  of  its  sub- 
terraneous stems  which  closely  resemble  the  tubers 
of  the  Potato.  [This  is  hardly  true  now,  as  from  vvood- 
cuts  in  Nicholsons  "Dictionary  of  Gardening'' 
and  description  in  The  G.\rden,  they  much  more 
closely  resemble  the  tubers  of  Tropscolum  tubero- 
sum. ]  It  appears  to  be  what  is  termed  a  progressive 
annual.  The  flowering  stems  die  annually,  root 
and  all,  when  the  tubers  are  found  entirely  sepa- 
rated with  a  portion  of  the  filiform  attachment 
adhering  to  them.  By  these  the  plant  usually 
appears°to  increase  itse'lf,  for  it  rarely  if  ever  per- 
fects seeds— at  least  in  this  country,  the  colder 
climate  of  which  may  favour  the  production  of 
tubers.  The  tubers  are  produced  in  considerable 
plenty,  and  are  often  2  inches  long  by  1  inch  in 
diameter.  When  raw  they  are  slightly  sub-acid, 
but  on  being  boiled  they  entirely  lose  this  flavour 
and  taste  very  much  like  the  Potato,  for  which 
they  might  form  occasionally  an  agreeable  sub- 
stitute at  the  tables  of  the  curious.  It  is  a  native 
of  Peru,  and  is  cultivated  largely  in  the  gar- 
dens about  Lima  as  a  salad,  for  which  purpose  its 
succulent  stems  and  acid  flavour  seem  strongly 
to  recommend  it.  It  grows  freely  in  the  opjn 
border  and  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings  as  well 
as  by  the  tubers,  which  require  to  be  taken  up 
and  treated  as  Potatoes."  It  is  curious  that  Jao- 
quin,  though  he  mentions  this  species  in  his 
"  Oxalidum  Monographia,"  and  devotes  an  entire 
page  to  its  description,  does  not  figure  it. 

W.  E.  GUMBLETOX. 


Xiate   ripening'  of  Seakale.— Gardeners    in 
bo  midland  and  northern  counties  will  probably 
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not  be  so  far  behind  their  southern  brethren  this 
winter  with  their  first  batches  of  forced  Seakale. 
As  a  rule,  my  breadth  of  yearling  roots  in  South 
Notts  was  quite  a  fortnight  later  in  shedding  its 
foliage  than  similar  lots  nearer  London,  and,  as 
"  W.  S."  asserts,  it  is  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain  to 
lift  and  subject  to  warmth  crowns  from  which  the 
leaves  have  to  be  cut  off.  Unless  a  strong  heat 
is  given  they  remain  inactive  for  weeks,  and 
applying  strong  heat  generally  means  stunted 
growth  with  poor  flavour.  When  pushed  for  time, 
I  have  sometimes  placed  some  half-dozen  crowns 
in  pots,  covering  them  with  other  pots,  stand- 
ing them  on  boards  over  hot-water  pipes  in  a 
Pine  stove.  Although  time  has  been  gained, 
quality  has  been  lost,  unless  in  the  case  of  extra 
large,  well-ripened  crowns. — J.  C. 

Endive,  Fraser's  Broad-leaved.— In  look- 
ing through  the  kitchen  garden  calendars  I  have 
never  seen  the  above  variety  of  Endive  mentioned. 
I  wonder  at  this,  as  without  doubt  it  is  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  best  of  the  broad- leaved  section 
and  of  delicate  crisp  flavour.  It  is  now  many 
years  since  its  introduction,  but  I  still  prefer  it 
to  all  others.  In  trying  winters  it  is  not  so  easily 
injured  by  damp  and  frost  and  keeps  in  the 
frames  or  pits  late  in  the  spring  without  running  to 
seed.  Some  varieties  need  removal  to  a  dark 
structure,  such  as  the  Mushroom  house,  to  blanch 
during  the  dull,  dark  days  of  December,  as  if 
covered  with  mats  in  the  pits  the  centres  are  apt 
to  partially  decay.  Fraser's,  however,  stands  this 
very  well ;  in  fact,  its  suitability  for  rough-and- 
ready  treatment  generally  is  one  of  its  chief 
recommendations. — J.  Ckawiork. 

Thinning  out  Seakale. — Good  cuttings,  after 
callusing  is  completed,  will  form  as  many  as  eight 
or  nine  shoots,  and  it  has  been  my  practice  to  rub 
off  half  of  these  at  planting  time,  further  reducing 
the  number  to  the  three  stoutest  as  soon  as  growth 
has  far  enough  advanced  to  distinguish  them. 
Some  growers  who  know  the  value  of  extra 
strong  crowns  leave  only  one  growth  on,  and  this 
is  quite  justifiable  where  there  is  ground  enough 
at  command  for  the  accommodation  of  perhaps 
several  thousand  roots  ;  but  where  the  most  has  to 
be  made  of  the  ground,  gardeners  cannot  afford  to 
disbud  thus  rigidly.  In  some  places  where  only 
a  small  bed  of  permanent  roots  is  forced  it  is  still 
done  by  means  of  pots  and  leaves,  and  in  the  case 
of  limited  quantities  there  is  no  advantage  in 
dissuading  growers  from  this  method  of  forcing, 
as  by  no  other  means  can  such  crisp,  well-flavoured 
Kale  be  secured.  Amateurs,  however,  need  re- 
minding of  the  necessity  of  summer  thinning  of 
the  crowns.— Norwich. 

Extra  early  Cauliflowers. — "  S.  H.  B."'  has 
a  good  word  for  Mont  Blanc  Cauliflower,  and 
recommends  it  for  planting  for  early  cutting.  If 
by  planting  this  variety  in  handlights  in  October, 
or  even  in  March,  after  protecting  in  frames 
through  the  winter,  useful  heads  may  be  had  by 
the  end  of  May,  it  will  certainly  be  an  acquisition, 
for,  as  "  S.  H.  B."  remarks.  Cauliflowers  are  none 
too  plentiful  at  that  date,  and  that  once  reliable 
variety  Early  London  is,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, very  uncertain  nowadays.  1  am  rather  sur- 
prised that  "S.  H.  B."'  does  not  name  Early 
Snowball,  as  I  think  that,  given  a  true  stock,  it  is 
still  a  grand  Cauliflower  for  early  cutting,  the 
heads  being  of  a  nice  size  and  colour  for  the  dining 
room.  It  was  much  in  reciuest  at  one  time,  and  I 
expect,  owing  to  this  fact,  the  strain  deteriorated 
and  is  now  seldom  obtained  true.  With  me  in  a 
light  soil  the  small  forcing  sorts  always  buttoned 
badly,  for  which  reason  I  discarded  them. — Nor- 

WTOII. 

Pea  Ne  Plus  Ultra.— The  notes  on  I'eas 
which  appeared  in  The  Garden  from  all  parts  of 
the  British  Islands  were  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, because  from  them  might  be  gathered  the 
different  methods  adopted  for  keeping  up 
a  supply  of  this  important  vegetable  over 
a  long  period.  I  read  the  notes  as  they 
appeared  week  by  week,  and  one  thing  that 
struck  me  as  being  worthy  of  remark  was  the 
general  popularity  of  a  few  well  tried  varieties. 


and  amongst  them  the  old  favourite  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.  It  is  needless  to  describe  it,  as  it  is  so  well 
known,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  grown  and  spoken 
well  of  by  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  have 
assisted  in  compiling  the  notes  is  evidence  that  it 
is  one  of  the  best  main-crop  Peas  in  cultivation. 
The  instances  in  which  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  not  men- 
tioned are  few,  and  when  we  come  to  consider 
that  the  reports  come  from  all  localities,  compris- 
ing marked  differences  of  soil  and  situation,  we 
realise  how  accommodating  this  old  sort  is.  In 
spite  of  the  contention  that  varieties  of  vegetables 
deteriorate,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  recent 
years  have  seen  the  introduction  of  many  good 
sorts,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  holds  its  own,  and  from  the 
evidence  of  a  large  number  of  practical  gardeners, 
the  inference  may  be  drawn  that  this  old  favourite 
is  amongst  the  most  popular  Peas  ai  the  present 
day.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  points  in  its 
favour  all  along  is  the  way  in  which  it  keeps  up 
its  true  character.  Now  and  then  one  sees 
inferior  forms  of  it,  but  considering  the  generality 
of  its  cultivation,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  shows  very 
little  deterioration.  Another  fact  is  evident  from 
the  notes  on  Peas,  namely,  that  quality  always 
lasts.  There  have  been  numerous  varieties  of  Peas 
introduced  which  are  not  mentioned,  but  those 
possessing  good  all-round  qualities  need  only  to 
be  grown  to  make  a  lasting  reputation. — G.  H.  H. 


WINTER  SPINACH  IN  DRY  SEASONS. 
Spixach,  and  especially  autumn-sown,  is  more 
easily  affected  than  many  crops  both  by  lack  and 
excess  of  moisture.  Many  gardeners  having  a 
heavy,  retentive  soil  to  deal  with  know  the 
liability  there  is  of  winter  breadths  becoming 
affected  and  even  ruined  by  the  yellows  in  wet 
seasons,  even  when  the  ground  is  quite  free  from 
wireworm.  Beds  which  up  to  a  certain  time 
the  gardener  has  bad  reason  to  be  proud  of 
suddenly  go  off  without  the  slightest  warning. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  sow  winter  Spinach  in 
parched  ground  is  to  court  failure,  as  the  seed 
germinates  slowly  and  weakly,  a  patchy  plant 
only  is  secured,  and  the  plants  never  seem  to 
strengthen  satisfactorily  even  when  rain  does 
come.  Position  is  a  great  thing  in  dry  seasons, 
and  I  have  seen  excellent  results  from  sowing  on 
an  east  border.  Here  the  plants  grow  hardy,  and 
moisture  being  better  retained  than  on  open 
quarters  the  plants  do  not  run  to  seed  so  early  in 
spring.  Where,  however,  open  quarters  are  un- 
avoidable, I  prefer  in  autumns  like  the  one  just 
past  to  sow  on  a  plot  from  which  Tripoli  Onions 
have  been  cleared,  merely  clearing  off  weeds  and 
rubbish  and  drawing  the  drills  a  little  deeper 
than  usual.  These  should  be  filled  with  water 
twice  over,  allowing  an  interval  of  a  couple  of 
days,  after  which  the  seed  should  be  sown  rather 
thickly,  and  after  the  drills  have  been  filled  in,  a 
liberalquantity  of  old  Mushroom  manure  sprinkled 
over  them  and  a  gentle  watering  given  with  a 
rosed  watering-pot.  This  will  cause  the  seed  to 
germinate  and  support  the  young  roots  until 
rain  comes.  The  surface  can  then  be  pricked 
over  for  neatness  sake,  when,  if  thinning  the 
seedlings  is  not  too  hurriedly  or  too  rigidly  per- 
formed, a  good  crop  of  Spinach  may  be  looked 
for.  That  a  warm,  sheltered  south  border  is  not 
the  best  position  for  winter  Spinach  I  have  more 
than  once  proved,  the  plants  sooner  suffering 
from  inclement  weather  than  when  growing  in 
more  open,  exposed  positions,  being  in  the  latter 
more  hardy.  My  experience  is  that  the  summer 
Spinach  is  equally  as  hardy  as  the  prickly  or  so- 
called  winter  variety,  and  I  have  found  it  a  good 
plan  to  sow  a  breadth  of  each,  as  sometimes  one 
does  better  than  the  other.  Fish  manure  or 
guano  is  excellent  for  Spinach. 

J.  Crawford. 


Kohl  E.abi. — In  a  hot,  dry  summer  this  vege- 
table proves  most  serviceable.  I  admit  as  regards 
quality  one  cannot  compare  Kohl  Rabi  with  a 
well-grown  Model  or  Snowball  Turnip,  but  in 
hot,   dry   summers  Turnips   are   none   too  plen- 


tiful, and  Kohl  Rabi  in  my  opinion  is  far  superior 
to  a  poor  Turnip.  When  served  at  table  mashed  in 
the  same  way  as  Turnips,  Kohl  Rabi  is  a  palatable 
vegetable,  and  the  roots  have  a  peculiar  sweet 
flavour.  Seed  sown  in  April  and  May  in  drills 
15  inches  to  18  inches  apart  will  give  good  dishes 
through  June  till  August.  This  plant  does  well 
in  poor,  dry  soils. — S.  M. 

Pickling  Cabbage.  —It  is  usual  to  sow  the 
varieties  of  pickling  Cabbages  in  .July  or 
August  and  to  plant  them  out  with  the  ordinary 
cooking  sorts  in  autumn.  On  good  ground  they 
often  grow  to  a  gigantic  size,  and  if  not  cut  early 
are  liable  to  split.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  asked 
for  for  pickling  until  a  few  frosts  have  occurred, 
being  then  considered  in  better  condition.  I 
have  seen  a  whole  row  spoilt  by  splitting.  A 
few  years  since  I  sowed  the  red  sort  in  a  Carro i 
frame  in  February,  and  although  the  heads  did 
not  attain  the  size  autumn-sown  ones  did,  none  of 
them  split.  Since  then  I  have  been  in  favour  of 
spring  sowing.  There  are  now  various  sorts  of 
pickling  Cabbages,  but  perhaps  none  better  than 
the  old  Red  Dutch.— B.  S.  N. 

Early  forcing  Turnip  White  Gem. — This 
is  one  of  the  best  for  frames.  Last  season  it  was 
grown  alongside  Early  Milan,  and  though  not 
earlier  than  this,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  better 
quality.  In  this  latter  respect  it  more  resembles 
Early  Snowball,  one  of  the  best  early  Turnips  for 
the  open  ground.  The  newer  variety  is  oblong 
in  shape  and  has  pure  white,  particularly  sweet 
flesh.  Sown  early  in  January  it  will  give  hand- 
some roots  in  April.  For  first  crop  in  the  open 
White  Gem  is  specially  suitable,  as  it  matures  so 
quickly.  In  heavy  land  this  variety  will  be  valu- 
able, as  it  does  not  run  so  quickly  as  the  flatter- 
rooted  varieties.  In  dry  seasons  I  have  noticed 
the  flavour  of  this  kind  of  root  is  always  superior 
to  that  of  the  flat-rooted  kinds.— G.  Wythes. 

Parsley  in  winter. — In  gardens  where  suffi- 
cient rainfall  enabled  midsummer  sown  batches 
to  make  headway,  Parsley  will,  owing  to  the 
mild  weather  at  present  prevailing,  be  plentiful 
and  good.  Gardeners,  however,  must  not  be 
caught  napping,  or  with  a  sudden  visit  of  sharp 
weather  the  supply  may  speedily  dwindle.  It  is 
not  snow  that  injures  it,  as,  provided  there  is 
a  sufficient  depth  to  cover  the  leaves  and  crowns, 
it  acts  as  a  protector  rather  than  otherwise,  bub 
keen,  frosty  winds  soon  cause  it  to  droop  and 
become  discoloured.  Where  pit  room  is  plentiful 
it  is  a  capital  plan  to  sow  a  few  lights  at  the  end 
of  June  or  early  in  July  for  winter  use,  this  plan 
being  even  better  than  lifting  from  the  open  and 
transplanting  under  glass.  Where,  however,  the 
latter  course  has  to  be  adopted,  transplanted 
roots  are  best  for  the  purpose,  as  they  have  not 
such  long  tap  roots  and  consequently  lift  better. 
It  being  next  to  impossible  to  have  too  much 
Parsley  in  winter  and  spring,  open-air  rows 
should  be  arched  over  with  rods  so  that  protec- 
tion can  be  given. — B.  S. 

Mercury  as  a  vegetable. — This  will  grow 
where  Spinach  fails.  In  Lincolnshire  and  the 
surrounding  counties  Mercury  is  found  in  most 
gardens,  and  is  valued  on  account  of  its  hardiness. 
The  plant  when  once  established  lasts  for  many 
years,  but  much  better  results  are  secured  if  the 
roots  are  divided  up  every  three  years  and  given 
new  quarters  and  good  culture.  Seeds  should  be 
sown  early  in  April  in  rows  15  inches  apart, 
allowing  about  half  that  distance  between  each 
plant  in  the  row  when  thinned.  The  following 
spring,  as  early  as  possible,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  give  more  space  by  lifting  every  other  plant  in 
the  row  and  making  a  fresh  bed.  The  joung 
shoots  early  in  the  spring  make  a  good  vegetable 
if  cut  like  Asparagus.  When  grown  for  this  pur- 
pose the  plants  may  be  covered  with  a  good 
thickness  of  old  leaf-soil  or  spent  manure  in  the 
winter.  The  shoots  are  then  blanched  and  cut  in 
a  young  state.  It  is  not  well  to  cut  boo  hard  the 
first  season.  I  have  found  it  advisable  to-  have 
two  or  three  beds,  so  as  not  to  cut  one  lot  too 
severely  at  one  time. — S.  H.  B. 
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THE  ORCHARD  BEAUTIFUL. 
The  spirit  of  hoauty  must  have  been  .at  the 
liirth  of  tlie  trees  that  f,'ive  us  tlie  liarily  fruits 
of  the  northern  world — Crab,  wild  I'luiii,  Pear 
and  Cherry — yielding  back  for  us  in  their 
bloom  the  colour  of  the  cloud?,  and  lovelier 
far  in  their  flowers  than  Fig  or  Vine  of  the 
south.  The  old  way  of  having  an  orchard  near 
the  house  was  a  good  one.  Planted  for  use, 
it  was  precious  for  its  beauty,  and  not  only 
when  the  spring  winds  bore  the  breath  of 
the  blossoms  of  Cherry,  Plum,  Apple,  and 
Pear,  as  there  were  the  fruit  odours,  too,  and 
the  early  Daffodils  and  Snowdrops,  and 
overhead    the    lovely   trees    that    bear   our 


be  looked  for  of  an  orchard  in  which  the 
beauty  of  all  our  hardy  fruit  trees  would  be 
visible  i  If  we  consider  tlie  number  of  dis- 
tinct species  of  fruit  trees  and  the  many 
varieties  of  eacli,  we  may  get  soiuo  idtaof  the 
pictures  one  miglit  have  in  an  orchard,  begia- 
ning  with  the  bloom  of  the  Sloe  and  Bullace 
in  the  fence.  The  various  Plums  and  Dam- 
i  sons  are  beautiful  in  bloom,  as  in  the  Thames 
valley  and  about  Evesham.  The  Apple 
varies  much  in  bloom,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Kentish  and  Normandy  orchards,  where  the 
llowcr.s  of  some  are  of  extraordinary  beauty. 
The  Pear,  less  showy  in  colour,  the  Medlar, 
so  beautiful  in  llower  and  in  foliage,  and  the 


In  a  Devonshire  orchard. 


orchard  fruits — Apples,  Pears,  Cherries, 
Plums,  Medlars,  Damsons,  Bullaces,  and 
Quinces.  To  make  pictures  to  last  round 
the  year,  I  should  ask  for  many  of  these 
orchard  trees  on  a  few  acres  of  fair  ground, 
none  the  worse  if  too  hilly  for  the  plough  ; 
a  belt  of  Hollies,  Yew,  and  Scotch  Fir  on 
the  cold  sides  to  comfort  trees  and  men ; 
with  careless  garlands  of  Honeysuckle,  Rose, 
and  fragrant  Clematis  among  them  here  and 
there,  and  in  the  fence  bank  plenty  of  Sweet 
Brier  and  Hawthorn.  If  we  see  fine  efiects 
where  orchards  are  poorly  planted  with 
one  kind  of  tree,  as  the  Apple  (in  many 
country  places  in  our  islands  there  are  no 
orchards  worthy  the  name),  what  might  not 


Quince,  so  pretty  in  bloom  in  Tulip  time, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  The  Cherry  is  often 
a  beautiful  tree  in  its  cultivated  as  well  as 
wild  forms,  and  the  Cherry  orchards  in  parts 
of  Kent,  as  near  Sittingbourne,  are  pictures 
when  in  bloom.  There  is  no  better  work 
in  a  country  place  than  choosing  a  piece  of 
good  ground  to  form  an  orchard  ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  trees  that  are  worth  a 
place  for  their  beauty  as  well  as  their  fruit,  a 
dozen  acres  are  not  too  much  in  a  country  place 
where  there  is  land  to  spare. 

The  bloom  of  all  our  fruit  trees  of  native 
origin  is  beautiful,  and  even  among  these  we 
find  variety,  and  among  the  most  beautiful 
Apples  as  regards  blossom  are  Adams'  Pear- 


main,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Blenheim,  Cellini, 
Kmperor  Ale.xander,  Flower  of  Kent,  Golden 
Noble,  Ilawthornden,  Kentish  Fillljasket, 
Reinette  du  Canada,  Warner's  King,  and 
Yellow  Ingestre.  Some  Apples,  too,  bloom 
very  late,  this  being  the  ease  more  particularly 
with  sime  of  the  cider  Ap|)les  both  of 
England  and  France,  which  bloom  in  June 
in  Sussex  ;  but  any  Apple  grown  for  its  fruit 
is  sure  to  be  worth  having  for  its  beauty. 

Poor  soil  should  not  hinder. — In  the 
planting  of  the  orchard  beautiful  some  may 
be  deterred  by  the  idea  that  the  soil  is  too 
poor,  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  much  simpler 
matter  on  the  good  fruit  tree  soils  of  Devon, 
Hereford  and  Kent  than 
in  other  districts ;  but 
the  difference  in  .soils  is 
no  reason  why  some 
counties  and  districts 
should  be  bare  of  or- 
chards, and  in  many  the 
soil  is  as  good  as  need  be. 
Indeed,  in  the  country 
south  of  London,  as  in 
Kent,  where  much  of  the 
land  is  taken  up  with 
orchards,  we  may  notice 
the  trees  suffering  much 
more  from  drought  in 
dry  years  than  they  do 
in  the  good  sandstone  soil 
of  Cheshire  or  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  where  there 
is  a  heavier  rainfall.  Few 
of  our  orchard  trees  re- 
quire a  very  special  soil, 
and  where  chalky  or  very 
warm  soil  occurs,  the  best 
way  is  to  keep  to  the 
kinds  of  fruit  it  favours 
most.  However  poor  the 
soil,  there  are  certain  fruit 
trees  that  will  do  well  on 
it  if  we  take  care  to  pre- 
serve them  from  drought. 
But  though  the  orchard 
beautiful  must  be  of  trees 
in  all  their  natural  vigour, 
and  of  forms  lovely  in 
winter  as  in  spring  and 
summer,  the  trees  must 
not  be  neglected,  allowed 
to  perish  from  drought, 
or  become  decayed  from 
bug,  scale  or  other  pests,  and  it  should  lie  the 
jileasant  care  of  those  who  enjoy  their  beauty 
to  protect  them  from  all  such  dangers.  The 
idea  that  certain  counties  only  are  suited  for 
fruit  growing  is  erroneous,  and  oven  if  it  were 
true,  the  fact  need  not  deter  us  from  planting 
orchards  of  the  hardier  trees  and  of  good 
local  kinds.  Much  of  Ireland  is  as  bare  of 
orchards  as  the  back  of  a  stranded  whale, 
but  who  could  say  this  was  the  fault  of  the 
country  1  Mr.  Burbidge  has  so  lately  told  us 
of  the  fine  Cherry  orchard  near  Bray,  that  I 
need  not  give  other  instances. 

The  treks  to  take  their  natural  iorms. 
- — Where  we  plant  for  beauty  we  can  have  no 
choice  for  any  but  the  natural  form  of  the 
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tree.  Owing  to  the  use  of  what  are  called 
dwarfing  stucks  and  like  contrivances,  fruit 
gardens  and  orchards  are  now  beginning  to 
show  shapes  of  trees  that  are  not  beautiful 
compared  with  the  grand  old  orchard  tree. 
However  much  these  dwarf  and  bee-hive 
shapes  may  appeal  to  the  gardener  in  his  own 
domain,  in  the  orchard  beautiful  they  should 
have  no  place.  For  the  form  of  all  our  fruit 
trees  is  very  good  indeed,  winter  or  summer, 
and  that  is  a  great  point  if  we  seek  beauty. 
We  know  what  the  effect  of  flower-time  is  in 
the  pictures  of  such  painters  as  JIark  Fisher 
and  Alfred  Parsons,  if  we  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  see  the  finer  pictures  of  the 
orchards  themselves,  seen  best,  perhaps,  on 
dark  and  wet  days  in  flower-time.  Lastly, 
the  effect  of  finely-coloured  fruit  on  high 
trees  is  one  of  the  best  in  our  gardens.  There- 
fore, in  every  case,  whatever  pruning  we  do, 
let  the  tree  take  its  natural  form,  not  only 
for  its  own  sake  or  the  greater  beauty  of 
natural  form  generally,  but  also  for  the  variety 
of  form  we  get  even  between  the  varieties  of 
trees  of  the  same  species. 

Clearly  if  we  prune  to  any  one  ideal  type 
of  tree  we  can  never  see  the  interesting 
variety  of  form  shown  by  the  varieties  of 
one  species,  as  the  Apple  and  Pear.  Keep- 
ing to  the  natural  form  of  each  tree,  more- 
over, does  not  in  the  least  prevent  thinning 
of  the  branches  where  overcrowded — the  best 
way  of  pruning. 

Cider  orchards  are  often  very  picturesque 
in  the  west  of  England  and  in  Normandy, 
and  so  long  as  men  think  any  kind  of  fer- 
mented stuff  good  enough  for  their  blood, 
cider  has  on  northern  men  the  first  claim 
from  the  beauty  of  the  trees  in  flower  and 
fruit,  and  indeed  throughout  the  year.  The 
cider  orchard  also  will  allow  us  to  grow 
naturally-grown  trees  and  those  raised  from 
seed.  Even  in  countries  where  they  do 
not  grow  fruit  for  its  own  sake,  we  may 
see  very  lieautiful  effects  from  the  trees 
'"n  cider  orchards.  These  cider  orchards 
are  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  trees  in 
them  often  take  fine  natural  forms.  They 
have  a  charm,  too,  in  the  brightness  of  the 
fruit,  and  also  a  peculiar  one  in  the  lateness 
of  the  blooms  of  some,  many  of  the  cider 
Apples  flowering  later  than  the  orchard 
Apples.  In  some  cider  orchards  near  Rouen 
(Lyons-la-Foret)  I  saw  the  finest,  tallest,  and 
cleanest  trees  were  raised  from  seed.  The 
owner,  a  very  successful  cider  grower,  told  me 
they  were  his  best  trees,  and  raised  from  seed 
of  good  cider  Apples.  If  he  found  on  their 
fruiting  that  they  were  what  he  wanted  as  cider 
Apples  he  kept  them  and  was  glad  of  them  ; 
if  not,  he  cut  their  heads  off  andregrafted  them. 
These  were  free  and  handsome  trees  with  good 
grass  below  them,  just  like  the  Cherry  orchards 
in  the  l^est  parts  of  Kent,  where  the  lambs 
pick  the  early  grass.  But  however  beautiful 
such  an  orchard,  clearly  it  will  not  give  us 
the  variety  of  form  and  b(_'auty  found  in  the 
mixed  orchard,  in  which  Cherry,  Apple,  Plum, 
Pear,  Medlar,  Quince,  Walnut,  Hazel  and 
Mulberry  take  a  place  ;  there  also  the  various 
interesting  trees  allied  to  our  fruit  trees  might 


come  in,  such  as  the  true  and  common  Service 
tree.  Almond,  Cornelian  Cherry,  Hickory, 
and  Crab. 

Grafting. — Where  we  make  use  of  grafted 
trees — and  generally  there  is  no  choice  in  the 
matter — we  should  always  in  the  orchard  use 
the  most  natural  stock  that  can  be  obtained. 
It  is  much  better,  for  instance,  to  graft  Pear 
trees  on  the  wild  Pear  than  on  the  Quince,  a 
union  harmful  to  the  Pear  on  many  soils.  If 
we  could  get  the  trees  on  their  own  roots 
without  any  grafting  it  would  often  be  much 
better,  but  we  are  slaves  to  the  routine  of 
the  trade,  and  anyone  who  asks  for  a  fruit 
tree  on  its  natural  roots  is  regarded  as  a 
wandering  lunatic.  The  history  of  grafting 
is  as  old  as  the  oldest  civilisations — its 
best  reason,  the  rapid  increase  of  a  given  va- 
riety. In  every  country  one  or  two  fruit 
trees  predominate,  and  are  usually  natives  of 
the  country,  like  the  Apple  in  Northern 
Europe  and  the  Olive  in  the  south.  When  men 
found  a  good  variety  of  a  native  fruit  they 
sought  to  increase  it  in  the  quickest  way, 
and  so  having  learned  the  art  of  grafting, 
they  put  the  best  varieties  on  wild  stems  in 
hedgerows,  or  dug  up  young  trees  and 
grafted  them  in  their  gardens.  The  practice 
eventually  became  stereotyped  into  the  pro- 
duction of  the  nursery  practice  of  grafting 
many  varieties  of  fruit  trees  on  the  same 
stock,  often  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
lasting  health  and  duration  of  the  tree  so 
grafted.  In  some  cases  when  we  use  the 
wild  form  of  the  tree  as  a  stock  we  succeed  ; 
but  grafting  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of 
the  disease  and  barrenness  of  our  orchards 
and  fruit  gardens,  and  we  should  advise  every- 
body to  get  out  of  it  a  little  if  they  can.  It 
is  now  possible  to  get  some  Apjile  trees  on 
their  own  roots,  and  in  France,  and  here  and 
there  in  England  also,  some  kinds  of  Plums 
in  that  way.  Where  we  graft,  it  is  important 
to  graft  low;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of 
cider  Apples,  for  example,  it  is  much  safer 
and  better  to  take  a  tree  grafted  close  to  the 
ground  than  grafted  high  up,  as  is  commonly 
practised,  as  the  high  graft  is  liable  to  accident 
and  does  not  make  so  fine  a  tree.  In  the 
orchard  the  good  old  practice  of  sowing  the 
stone  or  pip  of  a  fine  fruit  now  and  then 
may  also  be  followed  with  interest. 

Starved  orchards. — Even  in  the  good 
fruit  counties  like  Kent  one  may  often  see  in 
any  year  orchards  starved  from  want  of  water, 
and  the  turf  beneath  almost  brown  as 
the  desert.  Where  manure  is  plentiful  it 
is  well  to  use  it  as  a  mulch  for  such  trees, 
but  where  it  is  not,  we  may  employ  various 
other  materials  for  keeping  the  roots  safe 
from  the  effects  of  drought.  Not  only  the 
tree  roots  want  the  water,  but  the  roots  of 
the  competing  grass  suck  the  moisture  out 
of  the  soil.  The  competition  of  the  grass 
could  be  put  an  end  to  at  once  and  the 
trees  very  much  nourished  by  the  use  of 
an  easily  found  mulching  from  materials 
which  are  often  abundant  in  a  country  place. 
Among  the  best  of  these,  where  plentiful,  is 
the  common  Furze,  if  cut  down  in  spring  and 
placed   over   the  ground  round  the  bise  of 


young  or  poor  orchard  trees.  It  prevents 
the  grass  from  roljbing  the  trees  and  lets  the 
water  fall  through  to  the  ground,  helping  to 
keep  it  there,  too,  by  preventing  direct 
evaporation;  moreover,  the  small  leaves  falling 
off  nourish  the  ground.  So  again  the  sweep- 
ings of  drives  and  of  farm  or  garden  yards 
are  useful,  and  also  any  small  faggots — 
often  allowed  to  rot  in  the  woods  after  the 
underwood  is  cleared.  They  fetch  such  a 
low  price  that  they  are  not  worth  selling, 
but  if  placed  round  the  roots  of  fruit  trees 
they  often  do  good.  Then  also  there  are 
the  weeds  and  refuse  of  gardens  of  all  kinds 
which  form  detestable  rubbi.sh  heaps  that 
would  be  much  better  abolished,  and  all 
cleanings  from  the  garden  placed  directly  over 
the  roots  of  poor  orchard  trees.  There  is  so 
often  an  orchard  near  the  garden,  that  this 
would  generally  be  a  handy  way  of  getting  rid 
of  green  rubbish,  and  if  spread  for  a  few  feet 
on  all  sides  about  a  tree  would  not  only  keep 
the  grass  in  check,  but  the  decay  of  such  spare 
stuff'  year  by  year  would  promote  healthy 
growth  and  good  crops. 

Even  rank  weeds,  which  swarm  about 
yards  and  shrubberies,  would  help,  and 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  weaken  them 
and  help  towards  their  destruction  is  by 
mowing  them  down  in  the  pride  of  their 
growth  in  the  middle  of  summer — nettles 
and  docks,  as  the  case  may  be — and  instead 
of  burning  them  or  taking  them  to  the  rub- 
bish heap,  use  them  over  the  tree  roots.  Even 
the  weeds  and  long  grass  growing  round  the 
base  of  the  trees,  if  mown  and  left  on  the 
ground,  will  make  a  difterence  in  the 
growth  and  health  of  fruit  trees.  Such 
care  is  all  the  more  needed  if  our  orchard 
is  upon  poor  or  .shaly  soils  in  the  southern 
or  home  counties  where  the  rainfall  is  less 
than  in  the  western  counties  or  in  Ireland  or 
Scotland  :  in  naturally  rich  and  deep  soil  we 
do  not  need  it. 

Fencing  the  orchard  beautiful. — All 
fences  should  be  of  living  things  at  once  the 
most  enduring,  effective,  and  in  the  end  the 
best.  We  see  the  hideous  result  of  the  iron- 
monger's fence  in  marring  the  foregrounds  of 
many  landscape  pictures.  Holly,  Quick,  or 
Cockspur  Thorn,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Sloe 
or  Bullace  here  and  there,  give  us  the  best 
orchard  fence ;  once  well  made,  far  easier 
to  keep  up  than  the  iron  fence.  Yew  is  a 
danger,  and  a  Yew  hedge  should  never  be 
planted  where  animals  come  near,  as  they 
usually  do,  the  orchard,  and  if  the  Yew 
comes  by  itself,  as  it  often  will,  it  should  be 
cut  clean  out  and  burnt  as  soon  as  cut  down. 
Holly  is  the  best  evergreen  orchard  fence  for 
our  country,  and  we  should  be  careful  about 
getting  the  plants  direct  from  a  good  nursery — 
clean  seedling  plants  not  much  over  a  yard 
high.  The  Ijest  time  to  plant  Hollies  is  in  May 
if  growing  in  the  place,  but  on  light  soil  plant 
in  autumn ;  all  the  more  need  to  do  this  if  we 
bring  the  plants  by  rail.  T/nless  the  soil  is 
very  light  I  should  plant  on  a  bank,  because 
a  turf  bank  is  itself  such  a  good  fence  to 
begin  with,  and  a  free  Holly  hedge  on  a 
good  bank,  with,  perhaps,  a  Sloe  here  and 
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there  through  it,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
sights  of  the  land,  and  forms  the  best  of 
shelters  for  an  orchard  in  our  country.  Where 
shelter  is  much  sought  the  hedge  should  not 
be  clipiied,and  is  much  handsomer  so  grown. 
The  orchard  fence  should  not  be  cut  in  every 
year  to  a  liard  line,  but  Sloe,  and  May,  and 
Sweet  Brier,  and  wild  Rose  left  to  bloom  and 
berry,  the  hedge  to  be  a  shelter  as  well  as  a 
fence,  and  not  trimmed  oftenerthan  every  ten 
years  or  so.  Then  it  should  be  cut  down 
and  woven  together  in  the  strong  way  seen  in 
parts  of  Kent  on  the  hills. 

Varieties  ok  kinds  to  plant.  —  The 
English  fruit  garden  is  often  a  museum  of 
varieties,  many  of  them  worthless  and  not 
even  known  to  its  owner.  This  is  wrong  in 
the  garden,  and  doubly  so  in  the  orchard, 
where  the  fruit  trees  should  be  trees  in 
stature  and  none  of  poor  quality.  Too  many 
varieties  is  partly  the  result  of  the  seeking 
after  new  kinds  in  the  nurseries.     In  orchard 


fruit  trees  of  Northern  and  Central  Europe, 
and  particularly  liussia,  would  lie  well  suited 
for  our  climate,  but  as  yet  little  is  known  of 
these  except  that  they  are  very  interesting 
and  many  of  them  distinct.  The  vigour  of 
the  tree  should  be  considered  and  its  fertility. 
Kinds  rarely  fertile  are  not  worth  having, 
always  liearing  in  mind,  however,  that  a 
good  kind  is  often  spoiled  by  a  bad  stock  or 
l\y  conditions  unsuited  to  it. 

The  beauty  of  flower  of  certain  varieties 
may  well  intluence  in  their  choice.  Once 
when  talking  with  ilr.  Ruskin  of  the  beauty 
of  the  fruit  as  compared  with  the  flower  of 
our  northern  fruit  trees  he  said  :  "  Give  me 
the  flower  and  spare  me  the  stomach-ache  ! " 
And  many  will  sympathise  with  the  view, 
which  is  also  a  consolation  for  the  many  who 
get  no  fruit  from  their  trees. 

The  orchard  wild  garden. — One  of  the 
reasons  for  a  good  orchard  from  the  point 
of  view  of   all  who   care    for  beauty  is  its 


An  orchard  near  Glastonbury ^ 


culture  we  should  be  chary  of  planting  any 
new  kind,  and  with  the  immense  number  of 
Apples  grown  in  our  own  country  already,  it 
is  always  possible  to  select  kinds  of  enduring 
fame,  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  do  this 
now  when  good  Apples  are  coming  from 
America,  where  peoj)le  do  not  plant  a  collec- 
tion when  they  want  a  crop  of  a  few  first- 
rate  kinds  which  they  know  will  be  precious 
in  the  market.  So  we  should  in  our  orchards 
never  plant  single  trees,  but  always,  if 
possible,  having  chosen  a  good  kind,  plant 
enough  to  make  it  worth  gathering,  noting 
and  looking  after  it.  It  would  be  better  here 
not  to  mention  any  particular  kinds,  because 
local  kinds  and  local  circumstances  often 
deserve  the  first  attention.  Some  local  kinds 
of  fruit  arc  among  the  best.  Any  fruit 
requiring  the  protection  of  walls  or  in  the 
least  tender  should  never  be  put  in  the 
orchard.     It  is  probable  that   some  of  the 


value  for  wild  gardening.  It  is  so  well 
fitted  for  this,  that  many  times  Narcissi  and 
other  bulbs  from  the  garden  have  even  esta- 
blished themselves  in  it,  so  that  long  years 
after  the  culture  of  flowers  has  been  given  up 
in  the  garden,  owing  to  changes  of  fashion, 
people  have  been  able  in  these  orchards  to 
find  there  naturalised  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  kinds  of  Narcissi.  Where  the  soil 
is  cool  and  deep,  those  fine  hardy  bulbs  are 
ea.sily  grown,  and  in  warm  soils  many  of 
our  liardiest  and  most  beautiful  spring  flowers 
I  might  easily  be  naturalised.  Those  who  care 
{  for  beauty  as  much  as  fruit  may  throw  care- 
less garlands  of  the  hardier  Clematis,  such  as 
the  Indian  early  and  late-flowering  Clematis, 
over  the  trees  here  and  there.  They  do  not 
rob  the  ground  much  and  add  a  careless 
grace  which  is  always  welcome.  On  the 
I  cool  side  of  the  orchard  bank  Primrose  and 
O.'clip  would  bloom  long  and  well,  and  on  all 


sides  of  it  Daffodils,  Snowflakes,  Snowdrops, 
wild  Tulips,  or  any  like  bulbs  to  spare  from 
the  garden  ;  and  from  the  garden  trimmings, 
too,  tufts  of  Balm  and  Myrrh  to  live  for  ever 
among  the  grass  of  the  bank.  The  robin 
would  build  in  the  Moss  of  the  l)ank,  the 
goldfinch  in  the  sUvery  Lichen  of  the  trees, 
and  the  thrush,  near  the  winter's  end,  herald 
the  buds  with  noble  song. 

Stakini;  oucuard  trees.  —  Fruit  trees 
grown  in  any  way  are  fair  to  see  in  the  time 
of  flower  and  fruit,  but  our  beautiful  orchard 
must  be  in  turf  if  we  are  to  have  the  best 
expression  of  its  beauty.  In  fruit  gardens 
where  the  whole  surface  is  cultivated  with 
small  fruits  below  and  taller  trees  overhead 
we  may  get  as  good,  or,  it  may  be,  better, 
fruit,  but  we  miss  the  finer  light  and  sh,ade 
and  verdure  of  the  orchard  in  turf,  the  pretty 
incidents  of  the  ground,  and  the  animal  life 
among  the  trees  in  spring,  as  sheep  in  Kent, 
and  the  interest  of  the  wild  gardening  in  the 
grass.  Also  the  orchard  turf,  by  its  shade  or 
shelter,  or  in  some  way,  becomes  most  wel- 
come nibbling  for  lambs  and  calves  in  the 
spring.  A  gain  of  the  orchard  in  turf  is  that 
we  can  put  it  on  any  ground,  however,  up  a 
hill  or  down  a  dale,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  there  is  much  ground  of  this  sort  to 
be  planted.  Now,  while  we  may  in  the 
garden  or  the  fruit  garden  plant  trees  without 
stakes,  we  cannot  do  so  in  the  grass  orchard, 
because  of  the  continual  incursions  of  animals  ; 
therefore  staking  is  needed,  not  only  to  suppoit 
the  tall  and  strong  young  trees  which  wr  ought 
to  plant,  but  also  to  guard  against  injuries  by 
animals.  The  best  way  is  to  use  very  strong 
stakes  and  make  them  protect  and  support 
the  trees  and  also  carry  the  wire,  which  is 
essential  wherever  rabbits,  hares,  goats,  or 
other  browsing  animals  exist.  The  best  way 
to  do  this  is  to  have  a  very  stout  stake — 
Larch  or  olil  Oak.  Sometimes  in  the  drbris 
of  old  sheds  a  number  of  rafters  are  turned 
iiut  which  are  of  no  use  for  building,  and  are 
I'xcellent  for  staking  strong  young  trees  in 
orchards,  first  digging  the  hole  and  putting 
the  stake  firmly  in  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  below 
the  surface.  Cradles  of  Oak  and  iron  are 
much  in  use  ;  the  first  is  very  well  in  an 
Oak  country  where  labour  is  plentiful  ;  iron  is 
costly  and  ugly,  and  not  so  goxl  as  the  single 
stout  stake,  which  is  easy  to  get  of  Larch  or 
stub  Oak  in  many  country  places.  The  com- 
mon way  of  tying  a  faggot  of  sticks  is  not 
sufficient  protection  where  animals  have  the 
run  of  the  orchard.  The  trees  should  be 
tied  with  care  with  soft  ropes  of  straw  or  >  ither 
material,  and  when  planted  be  loosely  but 
carefully  wired  with  netting  well  out  of  the 
reach  of  browsing  animals.  This  wiring  is 
supported  well  by  the  strong  stake,  and,  well 
done,  it  keeps  rabbits  and  hares,  as  well  as 
cattle,  at  bay,  and,  worse  than  all  for  trees, 
young  horses. — W.  R. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing description  of  a 

DEVONSHIRE  ORCHARD. 

The  lover  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature  who,  at 
the  season  of  Apple-blossom,  has  a  little  spare 
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time  on  his  hands  might  do  worse  than  spend 
a  week  amongst  the  orchard  lands  of  South 
Devon,  for  it  is  not  from  the  high  roads, 
enchanting  as  are  many  of  the  views  obtainable 
from  them,  that  the  sequestered  valleys  and 
secluded  retreats,  where  rural  loveliness  reigns 
supreme,  can  be  explored. 

The  old-time  Devon  orchards,  though  doubt- 
less deserving  but  sparse  connnendation  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  leave  little  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  picturesque  efl'ect.  It 
may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  in  the  spring-tide 
of  the  year  every  orchard  is  a  beautiful  sight, 
but  much  depends  upon  the  surroundings,  and 
in  this  respect  the  orchards  of  Devon  are  highly 
favoured,  for  the  conformation  of  the  land  is 
such  as  to  augment  their  charms. 

Down  into  the  deep  coombes  dip  the  narrow, 
winding  lanes,  scarce  wide  enough  to  admit  of 
two  carts  passing,  except  at  the  gateways.  Here 
the  banks  are  scarred  with  Primroses  and 
Violets,  and  as  one  nears  the  lower  levels,  the 
sound  of  running  water  is  borne  upward  from 
the  brook  that  meanders  through  the  old 
orchards — orchards  where  the  gnarled  and 
Lichen-covered  trunks  stretch  away  in  gracious 
vistas — carpeted  with  the  lush  green  of  the  grass 
and  canopied  with  the  shell-pink  of  the  Apple 
blossom — blossom  "as  tender  in  colouring  and 
delicate  in  fragrance  as  the  rarest  exotic."  No 
dream  of  poet  or  painter  has  ever  evolved  a  vision 
more  exquisite  than  these  suavely-tinted  blooms 
clustering  so  thickly  on  the  spreading  branches. 
It  is  here  that  Bacon's  words  recur  most  in- 
sistently to  the  mind — "  The  breath  of  flowers 
is  far  sweeter  in  the  air,  where  it  conies  and 
goes  like  the  warbling  of  music,  than  in  the 
hand."  One  has  no  thought  of  cutting  even  a 
single  spray,  with  its  rosettes  of  blossom,  crim- 
son in  the  unopened  bud,  pink  in  the  cupped 
blooms  and  white  in  the  maturer  petals,  little 
though  its  product  would  be  missed  at  the 
autumnal  harvesting.  It  is  enough  to  gaze  and 
to  appreciate.  Here  the  sward  is  golden  with 
countless  Buttercups  ;  here  spangled  with  the 
softer  tints  of  the  Lent  Lilies  and  with  pale 
Lady's  Smocks,  that  congregate  most  numer- 
ously by  the  verge  of  the  murmuring  stream, 
where,  later  in  the  year,  the  Meadow  Sweets 
will  lift  their  ivory-white  plumes  and  load  the 
summer  air  with  perfume.  Here  and  there 
some  venerable  patriarch,  with  trunk  inclining 
considerably  out  of  the  perpendicular,  leans 
heavily  on  an  outstretched.  Moss-grown  arm 
whose  interlacing  branches  sweep  the  very 
grass  with  a  cascade  of  flower.  One  or  two  of 
the  oldest  trees  have  succumbed  entirely  to  the 
stress  of  some  infrequent  storm,  probably  the 
disastrous  blizzard  of  IS'.tl,  which  wrought  such 
havoc  in  the  west  country,  tliough  it  is  rarely 
that  the  gales  preserve  the  fury  of  their  on- 
slaught through  the  many  windings  of  the 
valley,  and  lie  with  prone  boles,  over  which  in 
the  early  days  of  the  year  the  young  lambkins 
leap,  half  hidden  amid  strong-growing  herbage. 
There  is  a  hush  beneath  the  Apple-boughs — a 
sense  of  peace  and  aloofness  from  the  world, 
that  is  intensified  by  the  intermittent  melody 
of  bird  voices — the  cuckoo's  call,  the  bird  that 
has  "  no  sorrow  in  her  song,  no  winter  in  her 
year,"  whose  note  seems  from  earliest  child- 
hood to  have  been  the  vocal  expression  of 
Apple-blossom,  so  intimately  have  the  two 
been  associated  in  our  minds  ;  short  trills 
of  song  from  the  goldfinch,  whose  nest 
is  aloft  among  the  flower  -  laden  branches  ; 
occasional  notes  from  thrush  and  black- 
bird, reminiscences  of  the  dawn  -  chorus  in 
which,  as  day  was  breaking,  they  sustained 
the  leading  rules  ;  the  woodpecker's  laugh,  as 
with  undulating  flight  and  scarlet  crest  aglow 


he  seeks  the  hollow  trunk  in  which  the  circular 
entrance  to  his  nest  has  been  so  laboriously 
hewed  ;  the  faint  note  of  chifl'-chatt'  from  the 
hedge  where,  on  swaying  shoots,  the  earliest 
Dog  Roses  are  expanding  their  petals  ;  and  the 
harsh  cry  of  the  jay,  whose  azure  wing-band 
glances  momentarily  into  sight  beneath  the 
tree,  the  lowest  fork  of  which  holds  his  root- 
lined  nest.  Now  and  again  a  swallow  skims — 
a  blue-black  flash — adown  the  blossom-roofed 
aisles,  or  a  sulphur  butterfly  flutters  lazily  and 
indeterminately  to  and  fro  over  the  sun-dappled 
grass,  while  in  the  air  there  is  a  drowsy  hum  of 
insect  life,  for  the  bees  are  busy  on  these  bright 
mornings,  possibly  remembering  the  couplet, 
"a  swarm  of  bees  in  May  is  worth  a  rick  of 
hay."  One  of  these  valley-orchards  ascends 
the  steep  hillside  almost  to  its  crest,  where 
with  ruddy  trunks  and  sombre  foliage  stand 
the  tall  Scotch  Firs.  Half-way  up  the  slope 
one  comes  upon  a  spot  where  the  face  of  the 
rock  has  been  exposed,  a  disused  quarry,  over 
the  verge  of  which  hangs  an  Apple  tree  in  full 
bloom,  while  a  ruined  shed  hard  by  is  smothered 
in  the  luxuriant  growth  of  Ivy.  From  the  high 
ground  beneath  the  Firs  the  valley  lies  curving 
seawards,  its  prevailing  tint  being  the  pale  pink 
of  the  Apple-blossom,  though  here  and  there  a 
grass  field  alternates  its  restful  colouring, 
or  the  red  South  Devon  soil  shows  up,  while  a 
filmy  thread  of  blue  smoke  floating  skyward 
against  the  tender  green  of  the  Larches'  fresh 
leafage,  one  of  the  most  delicate  hues  to  be  met 
with  even  in  this  spring  world  of  clear  colour, 
marks  the  site  of  some  thatched  cottage-home- 
stead. 

Strolling  further  down  the  lane  one  reaches 
more  orchards,  all  delightfully  picturesque,  but 
each  possessing  its  own  individuality.  In  one, 
perhaps  the  most  neglected  of  all,  there  are 
but  few  trees  left,  and  those  that  remain  are 
wreathed  in  Ivy  and  wild  Clematis.  The  dew- 
spi-inkled  grass  is  thickly  studded  with  the 
white  star-flowers  of  the  wild  Garlic,  beautiful 
indeed  to  look  at,  but  emitting  a  most  pungent 
smell  when  bruised.  Here,  in  a  deeper  channel, 
the  stream  runs  silently,  but  ever  and  anon  a 
faint  murmur  is  wafted  up  the  valley,  the  dis- 
tant voice  of  the  heavy,  overshot  mill-wheel 
that  ponderously  revolves  100  yards  below. 
Beyond  the  mill  and  the  wheelwright's  road- 
side workshop,  with  its  pent-house  roof,  the 
stream  passes  beneath  a  one-arched  bridge,  in 
the  shadow  of  which  the  troutlets  lie,  and 
skirts  yet  another  orchard,  forming  at  one  end 
a  wide  pool,  around  whose  margin  the  house- 
martins  are  busily  engaged  in  collecting  mud 
for  the  building  of  their  nests,  while  now  and 
again  a  swallow  with  headlong  sweep  stirs  with 
its  wing  the  still  surface  of  the  pool  into  ever- 
widening  rings  that  cause  the  reflections  of  the 
flower-clustered  Apple  boughs  to  waver  tremu- 
lously in  the  watery  mirror.  Beautiful  as  are 
the  orchards  of  this  secluded  valley,  there  lies 
another,  at  a  distance  of  some  miles,  that  might 
perhaps  be  considered  even  more  favoured  in 
its  surroundings,  since  both  land  and  sea  com- 
bine to  enhance  its  attractions.  From  the 
inland  hills  a  short  but  steep-sided  coombe  runs 
downwards  towards  the  shore,  terminating  at 
the  water's  edge  in  abrupt  cliffs  some  40  feet  in 
height,  which  on  either  side  the  cleft  rise  to  a 
considerably  loftier  altitude.  On  the  eastern 
ridge  of  the  coombe  a  belt  of  Scotch  Firs, 
beneath  which  stand  large  Horse  Chestnuts, 
acts  as  a  screen,  while  to  the  south-east  a  thick 
plantation  between  the  orchard  and  the  sea 
provides  efl'ectual  shelter  from  the  prevailing 
winds.  In  this  sanctuary  the  A],'ple-bIossom 
appears  in  the  fairest  setting,  for  here  is  the 
dark  green  of  the  Firs,  the  fresh  emerald  o 


the  great  Chestnuts'  fan-leaves  thickly  set  with 
white  flower-spires,  and,  beyond,  the  sapphire  of 
the  sea,  flecked  here  and  there  with  brown- 
sailed  fishing-boats,  white-winged  yachts,  and 
on  the  far  horizon  the  tall  top-sails  of  some 
homeward-bound  barcjue  or  lofty  spars  and  dim 
smoke-trail  of  hull-down  Atlantic  liner. 

Many  a  delightful  picture  is  presented  by 
these  informal  orchards  -  beautiful,  difl'ering 
merely  in  details  of  environment  and  acces- 
sories, and,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
is  at  blossom-time,  when  the  year  is  young, 
that  they  attain  the  zenith  of  their  loveliness, 
yet  what  is  more  typical  of  autumnal  aflluence 
than  the  loaded  branches  bending  beneath  the 
weight  of  rosy  fruit,  when  the  yellow  stubbles 
stand  bare  of  the  reaped  corn,  and  what  colour- 
scheme  can  the  dark  November  days  provide 
more  brilliant  than  the  wide-based  pyramids  of 
Apples  glowing  on  the  emerald-green  of  the 
grass  with  their  mingled  hues  of  crimson, 
orange,  and  safl^'ron  I 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


WINTER-FLOWERING  CARNATIONS. 

There  is  no  lack  of  beautiful  subjects  to  follow 
the  Chrysanthemums,  but  in  many  places  the 
number  of  these  that  are  grown  is  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  to  the  house  room,  and 
other  things  have  to  be  neglected  to  make  way 
for  them.  Plants  that  can  be  grown  on  outside 
or  in  frames  during  the  summer  and  housed  in 
late  autumn  after  the  crops  are  removed  from 
Melon  and  Cucumber  houses  are  useful,  and 
among  these  the  winter-flowering  Carnations 
stand  high.  There  is  not  of  course  the  beauty 
of  colouring  that  we  see  later  on  in  the  summer- 
flowering  border  varieties,  but  their  present 
popularity  and  the  number  of  new  and  lovely 
kinds  constantly  appearing  show  they  have 
obtained  a  hold.  Their  culture  is  not  diflicult, 
but  constant  care  from  the  time  the  cuttings 
are  inserted  until  the  plants  are  in  flower  is 
required.  The  cuttings  consist  of  the  small 
stubby  side  shoots  that  are  more  or  less  freely 
produced  according  to  the  variety.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  enough  to  perpetuate  some  kinds, 
while  others  produce  abundance.  To  ensure 
rapid  rooting  and  prevent  damping,  the  earliest 
batches  at  least  should  be  given  a  gentle 
bottom-heat  with  a  rather  close  atmosphere 
overhead,  such  as  is  provided  in  propagating 
cases  and  the  like.  This  being  very  liable  to 
bring  insects  in  its  train,  the  cuttings  ought 
first  to  be  dipped  in  a  fairly  strong  solu- 
tion of  tobacco  juice,  and  before  the  case 
is  filled,  this  and  the  glass  must  be  tho- 
roughly cleaned.  .\  little  clean  cocoa-nut 
fibre  or  tan  may  be  used  to  plunge  the  pots 
in  ;  these  may  be  4  inches  wide  and  contain 
three  or  four  cuttings,  using  a  light  sandy  com- 
post. It  is  important  that  the  warmth  be  kept 
steady,  and  as  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  rooted, 
take  them  out  and  stand  in  a  similar  tempera- 
ture without  the  bottom-heat  for  a  few  days. 
Gradually  admit  a  little  more  air  to  slightly 
harden  them  before  potting  the  young  plants 
singly,  this  taking  place  before  the  roots  are 
too  far  advanced.  Put  at  first  into  3-inch 
pots,  and  see  that  these  are  thoroughly 
cleaned.  A  couple  of  large  jiieces  and  a  few 
small  crocks,  with  a  little  rough  peat  fibre  over, 
make  an  excellent  drainage,  the  compost  con- 
sisting of  light  turfy  loam  three  parts,  one  part 
of  half-decayed  leaf-soil  or  peat  and  decayed 
cow  manure.  As  the  pots  are  small,  this  must 
be  used  in  a  rather  tine  condition,  but  when  re- 
potting   again    becomes    necessary,   the    same 
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material  used  in  a  ri)iiglier  state  will  do  well. 
In  potting  into  tlie  small  size,  just  press  tlie 
soil  into  position  with  tlu'  thumbs  and  a  gontlo 
tap  on  the  potting  bench.  If  this  repotting 
can  be  carried  out  in  the  house  where  the 
plants  have  been  growing  it  is  all  the  better, 
as  the  cold  air  coming  into  contact  with  them 
at  this  early  season  is  not  advisable  and  often 
leads  to  an  attack  of  aphis,  the  worst  insect 
enemy.  When  again  established,  begin  to 
harden  the  plants  a  little  preparatory  to  their 
removal  to  a  light,  well-gla/.od  pit,  when  if 
necessary  a  little  warmth  may  bo  turned  on. 
By  this  time  the  season  will  be  advancing 
and  the  sun  gaining  power,  so  heat  will  1)3  very 
seldom  needed. 

It  is  now  that  the  greatest  care  is  necessary. 
The  plants  have  to  be  inured  to  the  altered 
conditions,  yet  no  check  must  be  given,  and 
careful  ventilation  of  the  pit  must  be  prac- 
tised. Should  there  be  the  least  sign  of  green- 
fly— and  fortunate  indeed  will  the  grower  be  if 
this  insect  does  not  appear — the  pit  must  be 
gently  fumigated  two  or  three  nights  in  succes- 
sion. If  kept  clean  and  not  checked,  the  little 
plants  will  soon  take  on  quite  a  robust  look, 
and  then  they  are  sure  to  do  well  witli  ordinary 
precautions.  No  stated  time  can  be  given  for 
the  next  shift,  as,  no  matter  how  carefully  they 
are  grown,  they  will  not  all  be  ready  at  once  ; 
nor  is  it  advisable  to  pot  them  all  at  once,  as  a 
longer  succession  of  bloom  is  kept  up  when 
they  are  placed  into  the  flowering  pots  at 
intervals.  It  is  no  use  repotting  until  there 
are  roots  enough  showing  on  the  outside  of  the 
compost — when  turned  out  for  examination — to 
ensure  their  taking  a  good  hold  of  the  new  com- 
post. Pot  rather  firmly  this  time,  as  this  con- 
duce.s  to  a  solid  rather  than  a  rapid  growth, 
and  once  again  established  the  plants  may  have 
full  exposure  by  day,  except  in  heavy  rains, 
and  a  liberal  amount  of  air  left  on  at  night. 
Watering  from  the  first  is  an  important  item, 
and  more  plants  are  killed  by  injudicious  use  of 
water  than  by  any  other  mistake  in  culture. 
There  are  many  good  fertilisers  now  advertised, 
and  any  of  these,  if  used  with  proper  caution, 
is  very  beneficial  after  the  pots  are  thoroughly 
well  tilled  with  roots.  As  soon  as  the  houses 
can  be  spared  in  autumn,  the  plants  may  go 
inside,  the  stages,  roof,  and  walls  having 
been  first  thoroughly  cleaned.  Light  span- 
roofed  structures  are  best  for  them,  and  these, 
as  long  as  there  is  no  danger  from  frost,  may 
be  left  quite  open  by  day  and  night.  From 
this  time  onwards  a  minimum  temperature  of 
50°  and  a  maximum  of  tiO"  is  ample,  and  if  the 
house  remains  at  this  there  is  no  need  of  fire- 
heat,  excepting  in  wet  weather  to  dispel  super- 
abundant moisture.  Frequent  and  light  fumi- 
gations will  be  necessary  right  on  until  the 
flowers  commence  to  open.  A  little  thinning  of 
the  flowers  will  be  necessary,  and  if  grown 
specially  for  cutting,  the  sooner  they  are  re- 
moved after  fully  expanded  the  better.  These 
few  detaUs  carefully  carried  out  will  enable 
anyone  to  grow  these  beautiful  flowers  and 
keep  up  a  good  succession  over  several  of  the 
dullest  months  in  the  year.  Grower. 


Varieties  of  Impatiens  Sultani.  —  This 
Impatiens,  which  was  so  popular  some  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  ago,  still  remains  a  general 
favourite,  and  deservedly  so,  for  its  brightly- 
coloured  blossoms  may  be  had  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  year.  Besides  the 
ordinary  form  there  are  some  distinct  varieties, 
and  a  charming  feature  they  make  just  now  in 
the  stove.  One  of  these — carminea — has  blossoms 
of  a  bright  carmine-red  shade,  while  the  distinct 
salmon  hue  of  salmonea  is  very  pleasing.  There 
is  also  a  variety  with  variegated  foliage,  but  it  is 


seldom  satisfactory.  These  forms  of  Impitions 
are  so  readily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings 
and  of  such  easy  culture,  tliat  no  foar  need  bo 
entertained  as  to  their  success.  There  :iro  many 
other  desirable  stove  species  of  Balsam,  but  they 
do  not  contain  surh  an  everyday  plant  as  1. 
.Sultani.  The  brilliantly-coloured  I.  Hawkeri  is 
occasionally  seen  in  good  condition,  but  not  often, 
while  I.  Hookeriana,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  that 
usually  blooms  about  midwinter,  would  doubtless 
be  much  more  extensively  irrown  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  seldom  flowers  in  a  s.atisfactory  manner. 
In  this  the  large  white  flowers  are  marked  on  the 
lower  portion  with  blood  red  streaks— a  startling 
contrast.  Impatiens  auricoma,  which  was  intro- 
duced and  much  talked  about  a  few  years  ago, 
appears  to  be  of  little  value.— T. 


DIEFFENBACHIAS. 
Amoxo  stove  plants  with  variegated  foliage  these 
form  a  distinct  contrast  to  most  other  subjects, 
and  although  not  quite  so  useful  as  many  others, 
a  few  of  the  best  sorts  should  be  grown,  for  in 
addition  to  being  very  distinct,  they  are  most 
effective  when  well  grown.  It  is  only  when 
grown  on  freely  from  young  stock  that  they  are 
seen  at  their  best.  After  plants  get  a  certain  ago 
they  deteriorate,  the  foliage  being  smaller  and 
the  plants  leggy  and  unsightly.  There  is  little 
difficulty  in  propagating.  The  tops  will  usually 
root  if  taken  off  to  where  the  stem  is  fairly  firm. 
They  are  inclined  to  bleed,  but  to  stop  this  they 
may  be  put  in  quite  dry  sand  and  left  for  a  short 
time,  and  after  putting  them  into  pots  they 
should  not  have  sufficient  water  to  penetrate  to 
the  base  of  the  cuttings  for  a  day  or  so,  giving  only 
a  slight  sprinkling  overhead  and  keepmg  close  in 
the  propagating  pit.  Very  strong  cuttings  are  apt 
to  rot  at  the  base,  but  if  the  tops  do  fail  the  old 
stems  will  give  a  lot  of  young  stock,  either  kept 
in  the  pots  and  the  tops  taken  off  as  they  are 
ready,  or  they  may  be  shaken  out  and  the  stems 
laid  down  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  or  other  suit- 
able material.  If  the  stems  are  firm  they  may  be 
cut  into  short  lengths,  but  if  soft  and  fleshy  they 
are  liable  to  rot.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  them 
into  the  close  pit ;  any  warm  place  will  do.  As 
soon  as  young  plants  are  established  they  should 
be  potted  in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  peat, 
with  some  manure  and  plenty  of  sand.  After 
they  have  made  a  good  start,  liquid  manure  maj' 
be  used  freely.  They  like  plenty  of  moisture  at 
the  root.  In  a  moist  atmosphere  they  may  be 
grown  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  throughout  the 
summer. 

Of  varieties,  Bausei  is  one  of  the  most  popular. 
It  is  very  distinct,  and  makes  a  well  furnished 
plant.  Magnifica,  with  large  deep  green  leaves, 
distinctly  blotched  with  white,  is  one  of  the 
most  robust.  R9gin:e  has  deep  olive- green 
leaves  with  yellowish  blotches,  and  .lenmanni  has 
narrow  leaves  with  white  markings.  Shuttle- 
worthi  has  pale  green  leaves  with  a  grey  feather- 
like marking  radiating  from  the  midrib.  D. 
eburnea  is  another  distinct  variety  with  narrow 
leaves,  spotted  with  white,  and  a  reddish  brown 
leaf-stalk.  There  are  no  doubt  others  equally 
worthy  of  culture,  but  the  above  are  a  selection  I 
made  some  years  ago,  and  have  found  them  very 
serviceable.  If  propagated  periodically  and  well 
treated,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  having  dwarf, 
well-furnished  plants  with  large  well-marked  foli- 
age. The  juice  is  very  poisonous,  and  care  should 
be  taken  when  using  the  knife  not  to  allow  it  to 
touch  any  cuts  or  sores.  H. 


Begonia    Dregei That  extremely    popular 

variety  of  Begonia,  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  was  shown 
by  several  different  exhibitors  at  the  Aquarium 
on  December  6.  In  Mr.  Cannell's  group  there 
were  two  or  three  plants  of  Begonia  Dregei, 
which  is  one  of  the  parents  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
(B.  socotrana  being  the  other),  and  the  little 
white  blossoms  of  the  older  species,  combined 
with  the  profusion  in  which  they  are  borne, 
afforded  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  masses  of  rich 
pink  furnished  by  the  other.     B.  Dregei  forms  a 


stout  fleshy  root-stock,  from  whence  are  pushed 
up  stems  of  a  succulent  character  that  reach  a. 
height  of  18  inches  or  thereabouts.  The  loaves 
are  rather  small,  thin  in  texture,  and  freckled 
irregularly  with  grej-,  while  the  small  white 
flowers  are  very  numerous.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  it  was  introduced 
in  1S4().  If  taken  in  hand  and  grown  as  Mr.  -May, 
of  Edmonton,  grows  (Jloiro  do  Lorraine,  this 
original  species  would  doubtless  attract  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  Apart  from  its  own  intrinsic 
value,  B.  Dregei  has  proved  of  considerable  ser- 
vice to  the  hybridist,  as  besides  the  part  it  played 
in  the  production  of  (Jloire  de  Lorraine  (above 
alluded  to),  it  was  in  conjunction  with  B.  Suther- 
land! employed  by  the  late  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke, 
the  result  being  B.  weltoniensis,  which  was  raised 
about  thirty  years  ago  and  for  a  long  time  was 
verj'  popular. — H.  P. 


Rose  Garden. 


INDOOR  ROSES. 
FoR<'iX(i  Roses  very  early  in  the  season  re- 
quires a  lot  of  care  and  skill,  specially  prepared 
plants  and  constant  watclifulness — more  than 
the  average  bu.sy  gardener  can  give.  It  is,  in  fact, 
almost  a  speciality  of  the  market  men  who  cater 
for  the  demand  through  the  earliest  months  of 
the  year.  But  to  bring  Roses  on  gently  so  that 
abundance  of  bloom  can  be  produced  long 
before  the  outdoor  flowers  appear  is  not  diffi- 
cult, and  the  veriest  tyro  in  gardening  may 
take  this  mode  up  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  supply 
of  flower  from  the  end  of  March  onwards  either 
in  houses  where  the  plants  are  brought  in  from 
the  open  or  in  a  Rose  house  proper,  where 
Marechal  Niel  or  some  other  climbing  kind  is 
thinly  trained  over  part  of  the  roof  and  the  beds 
or  borders  inside  the  house  tilled  with  difl'erent 
kinds  of  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  In 
making  a  Rose  border  it  is  much  better  to  do 
the  work  thoroughly  at  first,  though  there  are 
many  places  where  a  good  natural  soil  exists 
.and  little  trouble  is  needed.  But  because 
Roses  thrive  well  in  the  open  it  does  not 
always  follow  that  the  soil  will  be  good  enough 
without  any  other  aid  when  it  comes  to 
growth  indoors.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact  of 
its  being  under  glass  prevents  natural  fertility 
to  some  extent ;  again,  the  plants  will  pn  ibably 
have  to  stand  more  thickly  on  the  ground,  and 
Roses  under  glass  flower  over  a  longer  season 
and  make  niore  wood  than  they  do  outside. 
Whenever  there  is  any  doubt  then  ,as  to  the 
soil  where  Roses  are  to  be  planted,  lot  suitable 
additions  be  made  to  it.  If  heavy  and  un- 
workable, add  burnt  earth  and  light  sharp 
material,  such  as  road-sand.  If  light  and  very 
sandy,  marl  or  even  clay  may  be  added  and 
cow  manure  partly  decayed.  When  dealing 
with  a  light  sandy  soil  in  Gloucestershire  I  had 
splendid  results  with  all  the  Tea-scented  kinds 
by  using  the  decayed  cow  manure. 

Respecting  the  choice  of  plants  for  growing 
inside,  they  should  be  worked  on  the  Brier  cut- 
ting or  else  be  on  their  own  roots.  With  many 
of  the  stronger-growing  kinds  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  striking  and  growing  them  from  cut- 
tings. Indeed,  I  have  yet  to  see  the  variety 
that  will  not  eventually  thrive  in  this  way  under 
glass  at  any  rate,  though  the  progress  at  first 
may  be  slow.  Plants  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
may  do  so  on  the  Manetti  stock,  but  Teas  are  not 
satisfactory,  while  as  for  the  De  la  Gritt'eraie,  it 
is  absolutely  worthless  for  all  but  the  strongest 
growers.  It  makes  a  pretty  hedge  if  allowed 
to  run  wild,  but  I  shall  never  use  it  agiiu  for 
budding  Roses  on.  Grafting  on  seedling  or 
Brier  cuttings  is  a  better  way  than  this,  for 
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when  such  plants  are  put  out  with  the  point  of 
union  below  the  soil,  they  are  sure,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  to  eventually  root  from 
the  scion.  I  would  like,  however,  to  point  out 
that  this  is  not  always  as  advantageous  as  some 
growers  think.  It  is  a  slight  help  certainly, 
but  I  have  pulled  up  scores  of  plants  that  had 
rooted  in  this  way,  and  those  with  strong  roots 
from  above  the  top  of  the  stock  were  very  much 
in  the  minority.     With  regard  to 

Pkuning, 

not  much  need  be  said.     In  the  case  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,    the   demand  for   long  stems    does 
away    with    the   necessity   for   much    of    this, 
and  little  growth  remains  in  many  cases  after  the 
flowers  are  cut.     It  is  a  weakening  practice  for 
the  trees,  but  it  shows  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
decorator.     The    pruning   of    the   Tea-scented 
kinds  is  simple.     Cut  out  what  is  old  and  worn 
out  and  whatever  cannot  be  found  room  for  ; 
run  up  plenty  of  long  vigorous  shoots  on  Mare'- 
chal  Niel,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  and 
others  of  this  class,  and  cut  them  out  entirely 
after  flowering,  much  finer  blooms  that  may  be 
cut  with  longer  stems  resulting  from  this  mode 
than  from  that  which  necessitates  the  leaving 
of  a  lot  of   small  spray  and  old   wood   in    the 
plants.      Early    in    the    new    year   the   house 
should  be  closed  and  fumigated   two  or  three 
nights   in   succession,    the   plants   having   pre- 
viously been  cleaned  and  put  in  order.     Pro- 
ceed slowly,  will  be  a  good  maxim  as  regards 
the    rise   of    temperature,    but   a    house   once 
started  and  the  buds  on  the  move,  the  trees  must 
never  be  checked  by  a  fall  in  the  temperature. 
Start  with  a  night  temperature  of  -H.)°,  rising  by 
alow  degrees  till  55°  is  reached,  and  endeavour 
to  increase  the  temperature  almost  impercepti- 
bly, as   it  were.     In  the    earlier   stages  many 
plants  have  the  growth  softened,  and  therefore 
weakened,  by  syringing — a  useful  aid  to  culture 
if  judiciously  practised,  but  leading  to  a  good 
deal   of  trouble  if  gone  about  carelessly.     As 
long  as  the  temperature  will  allow  of  a  little  air 
being  left  on  the  ridge  of  the  house  at  night, 
afternoon  damping  may   be   practised,  and  on 
bright,  mild  mornings  the  syringe  may  be  freely 
plied    about   the    stems,    making    any   cliance 
insects  uncomfortable  and  serving  to  keep  the 
foliage    fresh.     Avoid   cold    draughts    of    air, 
mildew  following  with  certainty  any  neglect  of 
this  rule.     In  fact,  this  pest  is  almost  sure  to 
appear  sooner  or  later,  and  the  grower  must  be 
prepared    with    remedies    at     once.     Sulphur 
dusted  over  the  first  mildewed  leaves  keeps  it 
in  check,   and   occasional  syringing  with  clear 
soot  water  is  an  excellent  preventive.     As  the 
flowers  advance  the  sun  gets  more  power,  and 
to  prevent  the  buds  of  Isabella  Sjjrunt,  Jlme. 
Guinoisseau   and  others  of  these  delicate  and 
beautiful   kinds   opening   too   quickly,  a  light 
shade  may  be  necessary .     When  wanted   for  a 
certain  date,  and   it   is   evident   they   are   too 
forward,  they  may  be  retarded  a  few  days  at 
least  by  placing  a  little  oiled  paper  around  them, 
leaving  the  top  open  and  tying  loosely  at  the 
stem.     After   the   first   flush  of  bloom  is  over 
and  the  house  is  thrown  open  for  the  summer, 
an  immense   number  of   small,    but   beautiful 
buds  will  be  produced  even  until  cjuite  late  in 
the   season   where   these    delightful   Teas   are 
grown. — A  Grower. 

To  force  Roses  successfully  in  any  quantity 

a  separate  house  is  necessary,  as  unless  their  every 
want  is  attended  to  failure  will  occur.  Market 
growers  who  force  Roses  by  the  hundred  or 
thousand  usually  stand  the  plants  on  benches 
covered  with  rough  ashes  in  span-roofed  struc- 
tures, and  find  it  answer  well.  For  my  own 
part,  where  only  a  limited  number  of  plants  is 
grown  for  home  decoration,  I  prefer  giving  the 


roots  the  benefit  of  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  This 
to  some  may  sound  superfluous,  but  I  have  proved 
its  value,  and  if  a  small,  lean-to  house,  having  a 
pit  which  can  be  filled  with  leaves,  is  at  command, 
nothing  answers  better.  The  price  being  now  so 
reasonable,  those  forming  or  renewing  a  small 
collection  cannot  do  better  than  purchase  strong, 
well-ripened  plants  in  6  inch  pots,  and  for  a 
supply  of  bloom  in  March  introduce  them  into  the 
forcing  house  at  Christmas.  The  pit  being  filled 
with  leaves,  the  plants,  duly  pruned  and  drainage 
examined,  should  be  stood  on  the  surface  of  the 
bed  for  a  start.  Very  little  water  will  be  needed 
till  growth  is  on  the  move,  when  the  pots  should 
be  half  plunged  and  allowed  to  remain  at  that. 
No  air  should  be  given  during  December  and 
.January,  as  this  often  produces  mildew.  The 
leaves  supply  ammonia,  which  helps  to  ward  oft' 
insects   and  also  assists  growth.     When  growth 


leaf-mould  may  form  a  fifth  part  of  the  compost. 
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PLATE    1203, 

FUCHSIAS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  f.  monarch.*) 
HvuRiii  Fuchsias  appear  to  have  been  first 
raised  about  the  year  1837,  and  since  that  time 
every  year  new  varieties  have  been  added  and 
some  great  improvements  made,  yet  the 
achievements  of  the  earlier  hybridisers  seem 
difficult  to  beat,  especially  for  habit  of  growth 
and  abundance  of  bloom.  I  cannot  give  the 
date  of  the  introduction  of  Rose  of  Castile,  but 


Facti:iia  General  Roherts 


becomes  active  and  new  roots  are  numerous,  weak 
liquid  manure  may  be  given  at  each  watering, 
and  during  February  the  foliage  should  be 
syringed  on  fine  sunny  days.  For  the  first  three 
weeks  or  a  month  a  maximum  night  temperature 
of  45°  should  be  aimed  at,  raising  it  to  50'  when 
the  new  shoots  are  a  few  inches  long.  As  the 
season  advances  a  liberal  supply  of  air  must  be 
given  and  several  moderate  fumigations  with 
tobacco  before  the  first  blooms  open.  Flowering 
over,  all  the  air  possible  must  be  given  before 
placing  them  in  cool  summer  quarters.  For  the 
first  three  weeks  the  plants  should  have  the  pro- 
tection of  canvas  fixed  over  a  temporary  frame- 
work of  wood.  At  the  end  of  August  or  beginning 
of  September  any  needing  it  should  be  repotted, 
and  the  rest  surfaced  with  good  holding  loam, 
bone-meal,  and  coarse  sand.     In  the  case  of  Teas, 


I  have  known  it  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  it 
still  remains  a  favourite  with  many.  Smith's 
Avalanche,  which  came  out  about  that  time,  is 
another  which  is  extensively  grown  for  market 
at  the  present  day.  I  find  both  of  these 
varieties  received  first-class  certificates  in  the 
year  1872,  at  which  time  the  Fuchsias  seem  to 
have  been  most  popular,  for  out  of  about 
seventy  awards  made  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  twenty  were  gained  during  that  year. 
The  advent  of  the  tuberous  Begonias  somewhat 
diverted  the  attention  of  growers  from  Fuchsias, 
yet   I   believe   they  are    coming   into   popular 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  H.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
J.  L   Gotfart. 
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favour  again,  and  deservedly  so,  fur  no  uthur 
class  of  plants  keeps  up  a  more  continuous  suc- 
cession of  bloom,  and  from  plants  a  few  months 
old  up  to  large  specimens,  Fuchsias  are  equally 
beautiful.  The  largest  specimens  I  have  seen 
were  some  exhibited  in  Brighton — the  first  tlowor 
show  I  ever  attended.  The  same  plants  did 
service  for  a  number  of  years,and  among  the  sorts 
were  included  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  with  a  large 
double  purple  corolla  and  red  tube  and  sepals  ; 
Mme.   Cornelisson,  with  double   white  corolla. 


tint  of  pink,  scarlet  corolla.  During  the  past 
season  1  saw  these  varieties  in  tine  condition  at 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons'  Chelsea  nursery, 
where  they  wore  trained  to  the  roof  of  a 
span-roofed  house  and  were  most  ett'eotive.  Of 
varieties  with  double  corollas.  Phenomenal, 
of  which  there  are  three  varieties  -  one  with  a 
purple,  ono  with  a  pink,  and  another  with  a 
white  corolla — is  the  largest.  These  do  not 
make  such  compact  plants,  but  the  flowers  are 
remarkable  for  their  size.  Alfred  Uaimbaud, 
Mme.    Carnot,    and   Due   d'Aumale    are   other 


and  Rose  of  Castile.     These  plants   must  have 

been  several  years  old,  for  they  had  hard  wood  I  newer  sorts  well  worth  growing.     In  grownig 

to  the  height  of  about  5  feet,  and  all  the  lower  :  Fichsias  kok  M.vkket, 

branches  were  of  matured  wood,  being  pruned    the    first    thing    is     to    see    that    the    stock 

■annually  into  shape  in 

somewhat     the     same 

way  as  a  pyramid  Pear 

tree. 

(^Kiite  large  plants 
may  be  had  in  one 
season  if  the  cuttings 
are  put  in  early  and 
proper  attention  paid 
to  potting  on  as  they 
require  it.  I  prefer 
theseto  theoldpruned- 
back  plants,  as  they 
make  finer  foliage  and 
larger  flowers.  There 
are  several  sorts  which 
may  be  grown  on  from 
cuttings  without  any 
stopping  and  that  will 
branch  out  and  make 
symmetrical  pyramids. 
To  do  this  they  must 
be  strong  cuttings  to 
start  "with  and  must 
have  attention,  giving 
them  plenty  of  room. 
Where  it  is  desired  to 
grow  a  few  extra  large 
specimens,  they  should 
be  stood  out  singly  or 
elevated  on  inverted 
pots,  taking  care  that 
the  lower  branches  are 
not  shaded  in  any  way. 
Fuchsias  may  be  grown 
fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  provided  they  are 
not  allowed  to  sutler 
from  want  of  water. 
When  in  full  bloom  a 
slight  shading  will  be 
advisable  in  very  bright 
weather,  as  the  flowers 
will  hold  on  longer. 
Among  recent  addi- 
tions are  those  with 
the  long  tubes  and 
sepals.  Earl  Beacons- 
field  was  one  of  the 
first  of  this  class,  and 
many  others  have  been 
added  since.  They  are 
not     so     compact     in 

habit  as  the  varieties  grown  for  market,  but  is  quite  free  from  all  insect  pests.  Of 
they  make  tine  specimens.  They  are  also  course  this  also  applies  to  plants  grown  in 
well  suited  for  training  to  pillars  or  for  the  private  gardens.  By  keeping  only  a  limited 
roof  of  a  conservatory.  Monarch  (which  is  number  of  plants  and  giving  them  projjer 
well  shown  in  the  coloured  plate)  is  a  good  attention,  more  and  better  cuttings  will  be 
example  of  this  class.  Other  good  varieties  for  obtained  than  where  a  larger  stock  is  kept  in 
pillars  or  roofs  are  Olympia,  salmon-pink  tube  an  unsuitable  position.  Before  starting  the 
and  sepals,  red  corolla  ;  The  Shah,  bright  stock  plants  into  growth  they  should  be 
scarlet  tube  and  sepals,  and  deep  blue  corolla  ;  thoroughly  fumigated  or  dipped.  The  insecti- 
General  Grenfell,  coral-red  tube  and  sepals,  and  cide  may  be  used  much  stronger  before  there 
bluish  purple  corolla  ;  Mrs.  Rundle,  pale  flesh  are  any  young  lea\  es,  and  thus  ensure  destroy- 
tube  and  sepals,  salmon-shaded  corolla  ;  and  ing  any  spider  or  other  insects  that  may  be  on 
Mrs.   Tadman,   white   tube  and  sepals,  with  a    the   stems.      I   like    to   have   the   plants   in  a 
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moderate  temperature  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
light.  This  ensures  strong,  short-jointed  cut- 
tings, which  are  of  the  lirst  importance,  especi- 
ally for  tliose  grown  on  without  any  Htoi>ping. 
Most  market  growers  u.se  the  shallow  boxes  for 
cuttings,  and  place  them  on  a  stage  where  there 
is  a  good  heat  beneath.  If  kejjt  fairly  moist 
they  require  little  shading,  will  root  as 
freely  as  if  placed  in  a  clo.se  pit,  and  are 
not  so  likely  to  get  drawn.  If  putted  as 
soon  as  well  rooteil  and  well  attended  to, 
they  will  soon  be  ready  for  potting  on  into 
the  flowering  pots,  that  is,  .5-inch  pots  (the 
usual  market  size).  After  they  have  their 
final  shift  and  are  well  rooted  round  the 
pots,  manure  may  be  used,  beginning  by  using 
it  weak  and  gradually  increasing  the  strength. 
Either  liciuid  manure  or  any  of  the  artificial 
fertilisers  may  be  used,  but  where  the  latter 
are  given  the  foliage  is  more  liable  to  get 
burnt  by  the  sun  if  the  plants  are  allowed  to 
get  a  little  too  dry.  It  is  surprising  what  large 
plants  may  be  grown  in  the  ordinary  4Jinch 
pots.  ( )f  course,  after  they  are  well  finished 
and  put  on  the  market  they  do  not  last  so  long 
as  when  grown  in  larger  pots  and  kept  in  the 
house  where  they  have  been  grown.  Yet  being 
grown  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  they  last  longer 
than  might  be  expected,  provided  they  are  not 
allowed  to  get  too  dry.  It  is  only  a  limited 
number  of  varieties  which  find  favour  with 
market  growers,  and  these  include  some  very 
old  sorts,  habit  of  growth  and  freedom  of  flower- 
ing being  considered  before  size  of  bloom. 
Rose  of  Castile  is  still  grown.  Arabella,  or 
Mrs.  Marshall,  and  Lady  Heytesbury  are  the 
best  of  the  light  varieties.  Scarcity  is  one  of 
the  best  single  dark  reds.  Avalanche  is  grown 
extensively.  Another  very  fine  dark  kind  with 
double  corolla  is  Royal  Purple.  Billet  Girl  has 
the  finest  double  white  corolla.  Another  new 
variety  of  merit  is  Tribute,  with  dark  crimson 
tube  and  sepals  and  deep  purple  corolla. — 
A.  H. 

Fuchsias   are  neither  so  generally  nor 

so  well  grown  for  exhibition  as  they  used  to  be, 
and  few  now  care  to  keep  the  plants  more  than 
a  few  years.  Plants  two  and  three  years  old  are 
the  most  serviceable,  so  that  it  pays  to  propagate 
a  few  each  year.  Young  growths,  shaded  from 
bright  sun,  strike  readily  in  a  comfortable  tem- 
perature ;  and  where  only  a  few  are  required, 
it  is  best  to  place  one  cutting  in  the  centre  of  a 
very  small  pot  ;  root-disturbance,  by  separating 
one  from  another,  is  then  avoided  at  potting-otf 
time  and  the  young  plants  go  right  ahead. 
Fuchsias  like  a  little  warmth  early  in  the  year, 
say  5(J^  at  night,  and  should  be  .syringed  freely 
in  fine  weather  to  keep  thrips  away.  This  pest 
is  liable  to  be  troublesome  in  a  dry  atmosphere, 
and  if  once  established  must  be  destroyed  by 
fumigation.  A  good  yellow  loam,  with  the 
addition  of  well-rotted  cow  manure  and  some 
coarse  sand  or  road  grit,  will  grow  them  well, 
and  good  drainage  should  be  given.  Young 
plants,  if  stopped  when  C  inches  high,  will  pro- 
duce side  growths.  These  may  again  be  stopped, 
and  good  bushy  plants  in  tjinch  pots  secured  by 
autumn.  These  will  make  grand  bushes  the 
following  year.  Fuchsias  are  often  wintered 
badly,  the  common  practice  of  storing  them 
under  stages  and  drying  them  otf  as  one  would 
a  bulb  resulting  in  many  dead  plants.  The  best 
position  when  at  rest  is  a  cool  house,  letting 
the  plants  remain  in  a  natural  position,  so  that 
a  little  water  may  be  given  occasionally  to  keep 
the  wood  sound  and  plump.  Prune  them  well 
in  in  February  or  March  and  give  a  warm,  moist 
hou.se  until  May,  when  ordinary  greenhouse 
(juarters  will  be  best.  Liquid  manure  made  from 
sheep  or  deer's  droppings  suits  them  well. — J.  C. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

General  wokk. — Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  the 
weather  has  been  so  mild  that  all  work  in  the 
open  should  have  been  gone  on  with,  and  though 
heavy  rains  will  have  prevented  wheeling  or  cart- 
ing on  to  heavy  soil  during  the  last  week,  the  land 
dried  up  quickly  and  the  work  may  be  proceeded 
with.  Owing- to  the  mildness  of  the  season  the 
weeds  have  never  ceased  growing,  and  hoeing 
between  small  crops  is  a  necessity.  If  Lettuces 
and  other  small  plants  in  seed  beds  are  left  alone 
the  weeds  will  soon  spoil  the  seedlings.  Peas  in 
the  open  sown  at  the  end  of  November  will  now 
need  soil  drawn  up  to  protect  from  cutting  winds. 
I  find  it  well  to  place  small  pieces  of  evergreens 
along  the  sides  of  the  rows  to  protect  the  growth. 
Peas  sown  in  pots  in  frames  should  be  kept  as 
sturdy  as  possible  from  the  start,  and  if  at  all 
crowded  it  will  be  well  to  thin  at  this  stage.  The 
vegetables  needed  to  keep  up  the  supply  for  forc- 
ing should  be  lifted  from  their  growing  quarters 
and  laid  in  in  soil  ready  for  use,  as  with  severe 
weather  it  is  diHicult  to  lift  them.  Artichokes 
should  be  dug  up  and  placed  in  a  clamp.  Treated 
thus  they  keep  sound,  but  if  placed  in  a  store  they 
dry  up  and  lose  flavour.  All  vacant  land  should 
be  prepared  for  future  crops,  and  any  standing 
crop  should  be  cleared  of  decaying  foliage  and 
made  tidy. 

Protecting  vegetables. — There  will  now  be 
more  demand  for  tender  vegetables  than  can  be 
supplied  from  the  open  unless  some  means  is  taken 
to  eke  out  the  supply.  Brussels  Sprouts  and 
early  Broccoli  are  not  nearly  so  plentiful  as  usual, 
this  being  the  result  of  the  dry  weather  in  the 
planting  season.  Broccoli  will  lift  well  and  give 
heads  just  the  size  needed  if  taken  up  before  severe 
frost  checks  growth.  It  is  not  safe  after  this  date 
to  rely  upon  tying  up  the  leaves  over  the  flower. 
It  is  better  to  house  the  plants.  The  Cardoons 
this  year  made  a  much  later  growth  than  usual, 
but  it  will  now  be  well  to  lift  them  and  place 
them  under  cover.  They  will  remain  good  a  long 
time  in  a  cool  store.  Good  use  may  now  be  made 
of  the  large  Batavian  Endive  as  a  vegetable  if 
there  are  plants  fully  grown  and  not  room  to 
house  the  same.  Chicory  forced  in  the  same 
way  as  Seakale,  if  grown  slowly  and  the  growths 
cut  when  4  inches  to  6  inches  long,  makes  a  good 
vegetable  and  an  agreeable  change.  Vegetables 
stored  some  weeks  ago  must  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible.  I  notice  Potatoes  are  growing  out 
badly,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  all  roots 
that  grow  freely  in  the  store  will  soon  lose  quality. 
SuwiNii  VEGETABLE  SEEDS.— Cauliflowers  sown 
on  a  gentle  hot-bed  will  give  a  supply  if  the 
autumn -sown  plants  fail.  I  find  it  well  to  make 
up  a  bed  of  leaves  at  this  date  for  sowing  early  in 
the  year.  Many  need  early  Brussels  Sprouts,  and 
it  is  a  gain  to  grow  such,  as  in  a  very  hot  summer 
the  smaller  plants  put  o\it  late  make  slow  pro- 
gress. My  best  sprouts  this  year  were  those  sown 
last  .lanuary.  Of  course  very  little  warmth  is 
needed  and  avoid  thick  sowing,  as  the  seedlings 
damp  if  too  far  from  the  glass.  I  find  a  small 
sowing  of  an  early  kind  of  Lettuce  most  valuable, 
as  this  gives  cutting  material  weeks  in  advance  of 
that  sown  in  the  open,  and  forms  a  succession  to 
the  autumn-sown.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
Leeks  and  Onions,  which  well  repay  being 
sown  under  glass  if  size  is  needed.  A  small  sow- 
ing of  summer  Cabbage  will  he  useful  if  the  spring 
crop  is  none  too  plentiful.  Those  who  have  cold 
frames  may  utilise  them  for  present  sowing. 

Selectiox  of  seeds.— The  advice  to  sow  a  few 
seeds  to  furnish  earlier  supplies  will  bring  to  mind 
the  necessity  of  selection  for  next  season's  supply. 
I  strongly  urge  growers  who  may  not  have  had 
much  experience  to  sow  new  seed  of  such  vege- 
tables as  are  a  long  time  in  germinating  ;  for 
instance.  Peas,  as  they  are  stronger  and  give  a 
quicker  return.  Of  course  in  many  cases  new 
seeds— I  mean  of  this  season's  growth — are  not  a 
necessity.  Any  fleshy  seed  is  best  for  later  sow- 
ing, with  more  warmth  in  the  soil  to  assist  ger- 


mination. As  regards  novelties,  my  advice  is,  try 
those  the  grower  may  think  would  be  any  im- 
provement or  add  to  the  supply.  Of  late  years 
we  have  had  some  very  excellent  additions  to 
Peas,  Tomatoes  and  other  things,  and  if  these  had 
never  been  given  a  trial  we  should  not  have 
known  their  value.  I  fear  seeds  of  certain  vege- 
tables will  be  scarce  this  year.  Owing  to  last 
season's  heat  and  drought,  growth  was  poor  and 
the  yield  small  in  consequence. 

Potatoes. — Those  who  need  frame  Potatoes 
would  do  well  to  prepare  the  same  by  sprouting. 
Though  I  am  aware  it  is  not  well  to  get  the 
growths  too  much  advanced  previous  to  planting, 
a  little  growth  is  advantageous.  In  using  com- 
posts for  early  Potatoes,  it  is  well  to  use  old  soil 
or  soil  enriched  with  leaf  soil,  spent  Mushroom 
manure,  or  burnt  refuse,  as  in  fresh,  heavy  soil 
the  plants  do  not  always  tuber  freely.  The  seed 
store  may  now  be  gone  over  and  the  sets  pre- 
pared for  planting  by  placing  them  in  shal- 
low boxes.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the 
weaker  eyes  from  the  sets,  only  leaving  two 
strong  ones  ;  indeed,  many  good  cultivators  only 
leave  one  when  it  is  seen  which  will  take  the 
lead.  If  the  bo.xes  when  filled  with  the  seed  can 
be  placed  so  that  the  air  can  circulate  freely 
through  them  the  new  growths  will  be  stouter. 
It  is  always  advantageous  to  get  seed  from  a 
dill'erent  soil,  and  by  doing  so  greater  vigour  is 
secured.  There  is  no  lack  of  variety,  but 
Windsor  Castle  comes  so  good  in  all  soils, 
that  it  should  be  grown  in  all  gardens 
where  quality  is  studied.  Those  who  have  not 
yet  grown  Ninetyfold  will  find  this  a  splendid 
acquisition  to  the  early  kinds,  and,  in  addition  to 
its  earliness,  it  is  a  splendid  cropper.  Many 
persons  can  grow  early  and  second  early  kinds 
who  have  no  room  for  late  ones. 

Early  Tojiatoes. — For  many  seasons  I  have 
devoted  more  attention  to  early  Tomatoes,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  the  cultivator  must  begin  to 
prepare  plants  for  early  fruiting.  Those  who 
may  have  rooted  cuttings  in  small  pots  may  now 
give  a  shift,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  a 
better  soil  may  be  used  to  encourage  rapid 
growth.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  plants 
after  October  get  somewhat  drawn,  and  to  secure 
a  dwarfer  plant  it  will  be  well  at  potting  to  bend 
the  stem  round  near  the  surface  soil.  The  stem 
will  soon  root  into  the  new  compost,  so  that  a 
dwarfer  plant  is  secured.  Of  course,  the  bury- 
ing of  the  stem  needs  care,  but  with  a  little  more 
warmth  after  repotting,  growth  is  soon  active 
and  a  dwarf  plant  is  obtained.  I  plant  out  the 
seedlings  raised  in  August  the  first  week  in  the 
new  year.  These  I  prefer  to  those  raised  from 
cuttings,  as  they  are  dwarfer  and  stronger.  The 
temperature  for  the  plants  may  now  range  from 
5,5"  to  60'  at  night,  with  a  free  rise  by  day, 
giving  ample  ventilation  in  bright  weather,  with 
a  little  on  the  back  ventilators  at  night  in  mild 
weather.  Plants  raised  now  will  fruit  freely 
early  in  May.  The  seed  should  be  given  a  brisk 
bottom-heat  till  germinated,  and  liberal  treat- 
ment as  regards  warmth  and  light  will  be  neces- 
sary from  the  start.  Small  plants  raised  late  in 
the  autumn  should  now  get  a  shift  and  be  given 
the  temperature  noted  above  for  larger  plants. 

Salads. — The  weather  up  to  time  of  writing 
has  been  so  mild,  that  Lettuce  has  remained  good 
in  the  open  if  not  fully  grown  or  blanched. 
Lifting  of  any  plants  large  enough  for  present 
use  should  be  no  longer  delayed.  Nothing  is 
better  than  frames  if  these  can  be  spared,  as  the 
plants  can  be  given  more  ventilation.  If  Lettuces 
are  scarce,  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  a  sowing 
of  the  Golden  (^lueen,  a  very  quick  grower.  If 
sown  in  a  frame  it  may  be  had  large  enough  for 
use  in  April.  There  is  no  lack  of  good  Endive, 
both  Curled  and  Broad-leaved  ;  the  latter  is  the 
better  keeper  and  should  be  kept  as  late  as  pos- 
sible, as  this  is  invaluable  when  Lettuces  are 
scarce.  Chicory  forced  is  now  valuable,  and  may 
be  grown  in  larger  quantities  in  midwinter  to 
eke  out  the  Lettuce  supply.  The  smaller  salads, 
such  as  Mustard  and  Cress,  I  sow  in  boxes  every 
ten  days,  placing  on  warm  pipes,  the  seed  being 


covered  with  brown  paper.  Cress  often  damps 
or  mildews  if  covered  too  deeply  or  given  much 
moisture  ;  indeed,  it  is  best  covered  as  advised 
till  the  seed  has  germinated. 

Hekbs. — There  is  always  a  demand  for  greea 
Mint  early  in  the  year,  and  a  portion  may  be 
lifted  now  and  either  placed  in  boxes  or  on  the  floor 
of  a  warm  house.  I  prefer  boxes  for  a  very  early 
supply,  as  if  needed  quickly  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  hasten  growth.  Much  better  results  follow 
forcing  strong  roots,  and  these  I  obtain  from  cut- 
tings struck  in  May  or  early  June,  the  strong 
growths  being  selected  from  4  inches  to  6  inches 
in  length.  These  grown  on  for  two  seasons  in 
rich  soil  make  splendid  forcing  material,  being 
quite  different  from  weak,  thickly-matted,  old 
roots.  If  large  quantities  are  needed,  the  roots 
do  well  placed  on  the  floor  of  a  fruit  house,  as  if 
not  shaded  in  any  way  they  will  start  quickly 
and  the  crop  be  cleared  by  the  time  the  trees  are 
in  leaf.  Tarragon  is  a  favourite  herb  in  a  young 
green  state.  This  can  be  forced  as  easily  as- 
Mint,  and  in  many  places  the  green  Basil  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  dried,  so  that  seed  may  be  sown  in 
boxes  for  an  early  spring  supply.  The  herb 
borders  may  get  a  covering  of  light  manure  to 
the  depth  of  .S  inches.  This  will  protect  and  give 
earlier  supplies  from  the  open  ground,  at  the 
same  time  enriching  the  roots.  Parsley  so  far 
has  stood  well,  but  some  may  be  protected  in 
case  of  severe  weather.  Young  seedling  plants 
may  with  advantage  get  a  dressing  of  soot,  soil, 
and  bone-meal  to  encourage  growth  for  summer 
supplies.  S.  M. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Pines. — The  stock  of  The  Queen,  which  was 
rested  early  with  the  view  of  starting  the  plants 
in  good  time,  may  now  he  gone  over,  being  ex- 
amined and  rearranged  so  as  to  commence  with 
the  new  year  in  order  to  have  ripe  fruits  at  the 
end  of  May  or  early  in  .June.  If  the  bottom-heat 
material  was  not  put  in  order  in  the  autumn,  as 
suggested  when  a  thorough  clearance  was  adxised, 
it  should  now  be  done.  Leaves  and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  horse  droppings  that  are  moderately 
fresh  will  make  a  good  plunging  medium.  I  pre- 
fer it,  all  things  considered,  to  tan,  which  is,  I 
am  quite  aware,  very  good  for  the  purpose,  but 
the  troublesome  and  oft-repeated  growth  of  a 
fungoid  character,  which  one  would  imagine 
could  not  exist  after  the  process  it  (the  tan)  had 
gone  through,  has  to  be  encountered.  Even  if 
tan  be  used  to  some  extent  I  would  still  prefer 
to  have  the  bottom  part  of  leaves,  or  leaves  and' 
manure,  pressed  down  firmly.  For  a  few  weeks 
there  will  not  be  any  necessity  to  apply  bottom- 
heat  b3'  means  of  the  pipes  fixed  for  that  purpose. 
With  a  bottom-heat  thermometer  it  will  be  easy 
to  note  the  warmth  in  the  beds.  It  should  not 
rise  beyond  80°  for  a  few  weeks,  whilst  the  night 
temperature  should  not  exceed  G.5  nor  that  of 
the  day  more  than  7o^.  When  rearranged  a  good 
soaking  of  warm  water  should  lie  given  the 
plants,  say  at  about  SO",  nothing  but  clear  water, 
being  used  at  first  or  until  growth  is  active  with 
the  fruits  showing.  Remove  anj-  suckers  which 
perchance  may  have  escaped  notice  in  the  autumn 
or  have  been  too  small  then  to  claim  attention. 
A  light  top-dressing  of  turfy  loam  and  peat 
pressed  down  firmly,  especially  around  the  stems, 
will  be  found  by  the  roots  before  long.  Guard 
against  any  drip  in  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  as  it 
will  at  times  lead  to  malformed  fruits  in  their 
earliest  stages.  Let  the  evaporating  troughs  be 
kept  filled,  with  a  moderate  damping  down  of  the 
pathways  and  walls  as  well  as  upon  the  surface 
between  each  plant.  Rather  than  fire  exces- 
sively hard,  a  slight  drop  in  the  night  tem- 
perature is  recommended  when  they  cannot  be 
maintained  without  covering  up.  This  should  only 
be  resorted  to  in  very  cold  weather  or  when  a 
keen  wind  is  blowing.  Should  planting  out  be  in 
vogue,  let  the  border  be  first  well  pressed  down, 
mulched  as  advised  for  pot  plants,  and  then 
be  watered.  A  few  of  the  winter  stock  may  still 
be  in  hand,  yet  not  sufficient  to  keep  one  com- 
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partmeiit  occupied  in  a  profitable  manner.  These  ' 
if  possible  should  be  placed  by  themselves,  but 
still  maintaining  the  temperatures,  where  they 
will  not  occupy  so  much  space.  This  will  afford 
the  means  of  preparing  for  another  stock  of  fruit- 
ing l,iueens  or  of  suckers  which  it  is  desirable  to 
push  on  early  in  the  new  year.  Uo  not,  however, 
for  the  present  entertain  any  ideas  of  repotting. 
If  suckers  from  plants  just  fruited  are  kept,  let 
them  be  put  into  small  pots  for  the  time  being. 
Possibly  sucli  as  these  could  be  placed  with  the 
early  (.^lueens.  If  the  stock  of  any  kind  is  scarce 
it  will  pay  to  keep  the  old  stools  for  future 
suckers.  Keep  a  constant  and  sharp  watch 
against  the  least  possible  appearance  of  white 
scale,  which  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  Pino 
growers  than  all  other  insects  ()ut  together. 

Mklons.— FiHsT  E.VRLY. — Where  Melons  are 
looked  for  towards  the  end  of  April  or  early  in 
May  a  start  should  now  be  made.  Do  not  depend 
so  much  upon  mere  size  for  first  early  fruits  as 
upon  smaller  and  prolific  free-growing  kinds. 
As  examples,  Syon  Perfection,  Sutton's  Scarlet, 
and  The  Countess  are  quoted.  At  this  season  of 
the  yoar,  with  no  prospect  for  another  month  of 
any  really  marked  increase  of  daylight,  it  is  not 
so  easy  a  matter  to  raise  young  plants  of  good 
sturdy  growth.  They  should  be  raised  in  such 
places  as  propagating  pits  where  it  is  possible  to 
keep  them  near  the  glass.  The  time-honoured 
plan  of  placing  the  pots  with  two  seeds  in  each 
in  the  evaporating  troughs  is  not  at  all  a  bad  one 
when  each  pot  is  plunged  to  the  rim  in  fibre.  If 
the  seeds  lie  long  in  the  ground  they  are  liable 
either  to  decaj-  or  to  start  weakly.  A  second 
sowing  should  loUow  within  a  week  in  case  of  any 
mishap.  Better  do  this  than  sow  so  many  all  at 
once. 

Vines  in  pots. — These,  which  were  started 
early  in  November,  are  now  pushing  away  freely, 
but,  as  usual,  the  uppermost  parts  of  the  canes 
were  gaining  in  strength  at  the  expense  of  the 
lower  portions  ;  therefore  the  former  have  been 
bent  down  for  a  time  to  regulate  the  flow  of  sap. 
With  the  plunging  material  of  leaves  only  a 
warmth  of  75"  is  maintained  at  the  roots.  This, 
with  a  night  temperature  of  nearly  60°  or  there- 
abouts, will  soon  hasten  matters,  the  moisture  in 
the  leaves  lending  a  timely  aid.  Until  root-action 
is  free,  watering  will  be  attended  to  with  some 
caution.  A  word  of  caution  may  be  necessary  as 
to  the  treatment  of  later  pot  Vines  not  yet 
started,  and  also  of  those  which  it  is  intended  to 
grow  on  or  those  which  are  for  planting  out ;  this 
caution  refers  to  the  protection  of  the  roots  dur- 
ing frost.  If  the  pots  are  not  j-et  covered,  if 
out  of  doors  still,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing 
so.  I  can  very  well  remember  a  marked  failure  of 
pot  Vines  occurring  which  could  not  to  all  appear- 
ance be  traced  to  any  other  cause.  The  pots 
so  soon  become  cold,  and  as  the  chief  part  of  the 
fibrous  roots  is  around  the  sides  they  receive  a 
check  not  so  readily  overcome  as  some  would 
imagine.  If  these  Vines  be  under  glass,  they 
are,  of  course,  safe  where  frost  is  excluded,  but 
in  that  case  see  that  they  do  not  get  too  very  dry 
at  the  roots.  The  pruning  of  all  of  these  Vines 
should  now  be  done,  dressing  the  wounds  with 
styptic  to  prevent  bleeding. 

Pekm.\nen"T  late  Vines  and  young  Vines  in 
BORDERS,  &c. — These  should  now  be  all  pruned  so 
as  to  give  work  in  cleaning  if  bad  weather  super- 
venes, as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  Vines  them- 
selves. These  will  all  be  safer  if  dressed  with 
styptic  or  painter's  knotting,  which  is  equally 
efl'ective.  When  late  Vines  are  retarded  during 
March  there  is  often  an  inclination  to  bleed  if  the 
Vines  be  vigorous,  and  the  same  applies  to  young 
Vines  in  their  e.xuberance  of  growth  when  the 
leaf  development  is  not  fast  enough  for  them. 
See  that  all  inside  borders  where  the  (Jrapes  have 
hung  up  to  Christmas  are  well  watered  at 
once.  It  is  assumed  that  all  late  Grapes  are 
now  cut,  or  will  be  within  a  few  days'  time. 
To  let  them  hang  later  than  this  where  there  is  a 
good  Grape  room  is  not  expedient.  I  know  it  is 
done  in  large  trade-growing  establishments,  but 
it  taxes  the  Vines  even  when  the  buds  are  all  cut 


out  back  to  the  base  buds  and  the  roofs  darkened 
by  means  of  clay  and  lime.  This  treatment  in 
private  gardens  cannot  bo  recommended  for 
general  adoption,  being  most  unsightly,  (iive 
close  attention  now  to  the  bunches  of  (Jrapes  that 
are  cut  and  placed  in  water  in  the  fruit  or  (Jrapo 
room  ;  a  night  temperature  of  -1")°  as  the  lowest 
and  .50°  as  the  highest  will  answer  well,  with  but 
little  variation  during  the  day  from  these  figures. 
Remove  every  berry  showing  symptoms  of  decay, 
and  take  cafo  to  keep  all  the  ventilators  closed 
during  frost,  fog,  and  damp  weather.  See  also 
that  all  young  Vines  where  planted  inside  do  not 
surter  from  drought  at  the  roots  :  when  they  do, 
it  is  simply  ruinous  to  them.  A  case  of  failure  now 
comes  back  to  the  memory,  which  was  no  doubt 
traceable  to  this  omission  to  keep  the  inside  borders 
well  watered.  When  the  cleaning  of  the  Vines  and 
the  houses  too  is  all  completed  give  the  borders  a 
top-dressing  or  mulching.  If  it  be  a  top-dress- 
ing, remove  first  the  surface  soil  down  to  the 
roots  in  a  careful  manner  and  then  add  fresh 
turfy  loam  with  some  bone-meal  or  its  equiva- 
lent. If  this  be  done  one  year,  the  mulching 
alone  another  year  will  be  sutEcient ;  this  may 
take  the  form  of  well- rotted  cow  or  farmyard 
manure  which  is  not  too  highly  charged  with 
ammonia.  Where  very  early  forcing  of  perma- 
nent Vines  is  not  practised,  the  present  is  a  very 
good  time  to  start  a  house  in  order  to  have  ripe 
fruit  towards  the  end  of  June.  If  such  a  house 
has  an  outside  border,  guard  against  its  being 
frozen,  dry  litter  being  a  good  covering  medium. 
In  no  case  should  the  Vines  be  left  without  a 
little  protection  at  the  roots  during  a  sharp  frost 
just  around  the  stem  where  most  exposed. 

HORTUS. 


Chrysanthemums. 


BORDER  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT 
CHISWICK. 
A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  concerning  the  above 
trial  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  were  planted 
expressly  for  test  purposes  on  May  26,  1897.  To 
make  that  trial  more  generally  complete,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  serviceable,  the  plants  were 
allowed  to  remain  during  the  winter  of  1897-S. 
The  trial  during  the  season  of  1897  was  satisfac- 
tory from  all  points,  the  plants  almost  without 
exception  producing  a  wondrous  harvest  of  bloom. 
So  far,  however,  only  the  praises  of  the  trial  have 
been  sung,  the  seamy  side,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
subject  having  been  deferred.  That  there  is  a 
seamy  side  to  the  subject  may  be  gathered  by  a 
glance  at  the  trial  border  any  time  this  season 
from  June  onwards,  when  those  having  life  re- 
maining were  in  full  growth  again.  Compared 
with  last  year  the  display  was  far  inferior.  This 
is  due  largely  to  the  numerous  gaps  that  occur 
in  the  collection  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
many  kinds  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1S97-S.  But  it  may  be  said  the  winter  referred 
to  was  remarkable  for  its  mildness  and  dryness, 
so  much  so  that  the  test  as  to  hardiness  is  not  a 
good  one.  But  if  severe  frost  was  absent  in  great 
degree,  theC'hiswick  gardens  were  long  enveloped 
in  poisonous  fogs,  and  it  is  doubtless  these  that 
have  played  such  havoc  with  the  collection. 
All  the  same,  it  is  verj'  curious  that  it  is  not 
one  stock  or  two  wherein  failures  occur,  but  in  all. 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  fact.  Therefore,  putting 
aside  the  drawbacks  of  locality,  if  such  exist,  the 
only  possible  excuse  for  failure  would  appear  a  cer- 
tain innate  weakness  of  the  variety  itself.  This  at 
least  appears  the  simplest  and,  indeed,  to  me  the 
only  feasible  explanation  that  may  be  offered  of 
the  death  of  so  many  apparently  good  things  in 
the  first  season.  The  failures  would  be  of  no 
moment  were  it  not  for  the  endeavour  to  distin- 
guish the  group  as  "border"  Chrysanthemums, 
with  which  hardiness  would  appear  more  or  less 
inseparable.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  there 
undoubtedl}'  appears  a  certain  proportion  of 
kinds  possessing  a  constitutional  vigour  that, 
rightly  regarded,  should  prove  of  immense  value 


in  the  near  future.  If  .such  failure  is  duo  to  in- 
nate weakness  of  constitution,  that  kind  should 
be  marked  as  unsuited  for  future  experiment. 
There  is  the  so-called  "  rust "  in  the  air,  and 
judging  by  the  wholesale  manner  it  atta'jks 
plants,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  most  vigorous  kinds. 

(finite  early  in  the  year  I  noticed  many  open 
spaces  in  the  trial  border  of  these  things,  and  in 
subsequent  visits  I  jotted  down,  1  believe,  the 
majority  of  the  ab.-ontees.  These,  I  regret  to  say, 
include  many  beautiful  things,  which  there  is  no 
need  to  discard  in  thoso  inbtances  where  a  summer 
display  is  made  each  year.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  same  or  similar 
colour  exists  in  the  more  enduring  kinds,  so  that 
the  reason  for  retaining  the  former  is  minimised. 
Of  the  collection  as  a  whole  the  journal  of  the 
society  contains  descriptions  and  marks  bearing 
on  this  standard  of  excellence,  given  of  course  at 
a  time  when  the  enduring  tiualities  of  the  plants 
had  not  been  tested.  In  one  other  respect  the 
collection  as  a  whole  has  not  equalled  expecta- 
tions in  the  second  year.  Planted  so  late  as  May 
26,  1897,  and  generally  in  small  plants,  it  was  not 
unnaturally  thought  some  varieties  had  scarcely 
done  themselves  justice,  and  that  the  established 
plants  would  not  only  have  given  a  finer  display 
of  blossom,  but  a  decidedly  earlier  one  also.  This 
latter  opinion  I  also  expressed,  but  owing  to  the 
heat  and  drought  it  has  not  been  reali.sed.  Many 
kinds  indeed  were  later  by  some  three  weeks  in 
coming  into  flower  than  in  1897.  It  is  due  first 
to  a  very  dull,  cold,  sunless  time  in  April  and  May 
last,  and  secondly,  to  the  great  parching  heat 
that  so  long  prevailed  in  summer  without  atmo- 
spheric moisture. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  kinds  fail- 
ing, i.e.,  kinds  which  appear  to  have  vanished 
entirely,  and  may  be  of  some  use  to  those  making 
a  selection  of  the  hardiest  sorts :  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Parker,  October  Yellow,  Fred  Pele,  Edie  Wright, 
JI.  Dubor,  Dorcis,  Gloire  d'Astaford,  Scarlet 
Gem,  General  Hawkes,  M.  A.  Dufour,  O.  J. 
ijiuintus,  Nanum,  Mons.  Foukabra,  Mme.  Leon 
Lissalle,  Martinmas,  Mons.  F.  Sysmayer,  Mme. 
Gabus,  Montague,  M.  Z.  Lionnet,  Gold  Fleece, 
Mme.  Eulalie  Morel,  Claret  Belle,  The  Don,  A. 
Gaby,  Harvest  Home,  Mychett  White,  Sam 
Barlow,  M.  Chauchard,  Mme.  A.  Nonin,  Grace 
Attick,  October  Queen,  and  Mme.  Fredk.  Us- 
mayer. 

The  above  may  not  prove  an  absolutely  com- 
plete list  of  the  failures,  it  is,  however,  complete 
in  so  far  as  the  labels  denote  vacancies  in  the 
border,  and  while  the  foregoing  list  is  a  formidable 
one,  it  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  report  in 
the  society's  journal  on  the  subject  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  very  cream  still  remains.  These 
latter  indeed  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  bloom 
during  the  past  few  months  and  well  deserve 
their  title  of  border  Chrysanthemums.         E.  J. 


Chx'ysantlierQuin  John  Shrimpton. — This 
is  one  of  the  best  varieties  I  have  tried  for  growing 
in  small  pots  for  grouping.  If  struck  in  Jlay  and 
placed  in  5-inch  pots  nice  little  bushy  specimens 
can  be  had  by  the  time  the  principil  stock  is 
housed,  and  flower  after  these  are  over.  If  wanted 
to  bloom  in  November,  the  cuttings  may  be  in- 
serted in  April,  the  resulting  plants  being  some- 
what larger.  The  colour  is  bright  red,  and  it  has 
a  fine  appearance  when  grouped  with  the  paler- 
coloured  single  kinds,  such  as  Purit)-.  I  have 
not  found  a  better  kind  in  its  colour  for  this  pur- 
pose since  the  old  CuUingfordi,  which  it  resembles 
a  little  in  habit. — N. 

Single  Chrysanthemum  Miss  Rose. — This 
is  a  beautiful  variety  and  has  been  much  ad- 
mired here  both  for  cutting  and  as  a  pot  plant. 
It  may  be  struck  quite  late  in  the  season  and  yet 
flower  well,  but  my  best  and  most  useful  plants 
were  struck  in  April.  Three  or  four  cuttinga  are 
placed  in  a  3inch  pot.  As  soon  as  ready  they 
are  placed  in  the  6inch  size  and  grown  on  as  well 
I  as  possible,  keeping  them  well  watered  and 
syringing  freely  to  ensure  the  foliage  remaining 
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fresh  and  green  quite  to  the  base,  for  half  the 
beauty  of  these  charming  flowers  is  lost  when 
they  have  bare,  leggy  stems.  As  cut  flowers  for 
any  kind  of  decoration  they  are  first  rate,  and 
they  last  well  in  good  condition. 

Anemone    pompon    Chrysanthemums. — 

A  correspondent  lately  referred  to  the  great 
value  of  these  small-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
and  mentioned  Marie  Stuart  as  a  beautiful 
variety.  I  am  glad  to  find  this  still  finds  favour, 
as  for  general  decoration  in  conservatory  or 
drawing-room  or  for  cutting  I  consider  it  one  of 
the  very  best  in  cultivation.  Moreover,  it  is  such 
a  good  grower,  that  spring-struck  cuttings  make 
dense  bushes  in  6-inch  or  8-inch  pots,  and  I  have 
seen  plants  5  feet  in  diameter  from  autumn-struck 
cuttings  and  furnished  with  hundreds  of  lovely 
trusses.  Very  little  disbudding  is  needed,  merely 
sufficient  to  enable  the  blooms  to  expand  fully 
without  crowding. — J.  C. 


NEW  CRIMSON-COLOURED  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

It  is  a  general  complaint  that  whites  and  yellows 
predominate  too  largely  in  Chrysanthemums.  Of 
course  there  is  truth  in  it,  and  year  after  year  they 
go  on  increasing.  A  pleasing  feature,  therefore, 
of  the  present  season's  novelties  is  that  several 
notable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  crimson 
shades.  H.  J.  Jones,  an  English-raised  kind,  is 
a  particularly  rich  dark  crimson  bloom.  In  size 
and  form,  too,  it  is  not  wanting.  Lord  Cromer 
has  blooms  of  medium  size,  but  of  a  very  rich 
crimson  colour  and  the  petals  are  stout  and  last- 
ing. A  very  handsome  flower  is  Hon.  W.  F.  D. 
Smith.  The  colour  is  dark  crimson-purple,  petals 
of  exceptional  length,  drooping  gracefully,  and 
the  build  of  the  bloom  is  perfect.  If  it  be  con- 
stant and  easily  grown  this  sort  will  be  highly 
esteemed.  It  is  an  English  seedling  and  the 
flower  noted  was  exceedingly  well  grown. 

The  worst  of  many  English  seedlings  is  that 
they  do  not  improve  by  being  generally  culti- 
vated. It  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  name 
a  goodly  list  which  has  been  seen  in  fine  form 
once,  but  seldom  afterwards.  Henry  Weeks  is 
yet  another  splendid  crimson  variety  raised  in 
England,  and  of  fine  colour  and  proportions.  I 
hope  this  will  prove  constant  like  the  variety  of 
last  year  from  the  same  source.  J.  Chamberlain 
is  a  truly  grand  Chrysanthemum,  so  rich  in 
colour  and  lasting.  John  Pockett,  indian-red, 
with  old  gold  reverse,  is  a  noble  incurved 
flower  and  most  distinct.  This  is  an  Australian 
kind  of  capital  growth.  From  the  same  country 
came  two  sports  from  the  well-known  Pride  of 
Madford,  named  Mabel  Kerslake  and  Pride  of 
Stokell.  They  are  rich  crimson-red  in  colour, 
being  practically  the  same.  Curiously,  I  met 
with  a  similar  sport  in  Kent  the  other  day.  The 
grower  with  whom  it  sported  lias  had  it  two 
seasons,  but  valued  it  lightly.  It  is,  however, 
like  the  others,  very  fine.  This,  I  fancy,  is 
the  first  instance  of  a  Chrysanthemum  sporting 
into  a  new  colour  in  such  faros'  places  at  most 
likely  the  same  time.  Mme.  Rene  Solomon  is 
likely  to  be  an  acquisition  as  regards  colour.  It 
is  quite  a  crimson-brown.  The  flower  is  full  and 
well  formed.  Mr.  T.  Carrington  has  blooms  of 
fine  dimensions,  and  will  thus  be  of  value  to 
exhibitors.  It  is  rosy  carmine  in  colour  and  of 
noble  build.  A  remarkably  rich  shade  is  found 
in  Purple  Emperor.  This  gives  blooms  of  medium 
size,  the  florets  being  somewhat  short.  Master 
H.  Tucker  improves  on  further  trial,  and  is  now 
a  gain  as  regards  colour,  besides  other  good 
qualities.  Secretaire  Fierens  has  flowers  of  a 
rich  hue  when  opening,  but  with  a  somewhat 
faded  look  when  fully  out.  Royal  Standard,  so 
highly  thought  of  as  a  crimson  sort  last  year,  has 
not  fulfilled  expectations — at  least  with  me  ;  nor 
does  David  Inglis  appear  likely  to  be  much  cul- 
tivated. 

I  sometimes  think  we  discard  old  sorts  too 
readily.  F.  A.  Davis,  or  Jeanne  Delaux,  as  it  was 
seen  some  ten  years  back,  was  a  very  fine  crimson 


Chrysanthemum.  The  variety  E.  Molyneux  still 
holds  its  own  and  has  been  noted  in  good  con- 
dition in  several  instances  this  year.  Nyanza  and 
Beauty  of  Castlewood  also  are  magnificent  flowers, 
but  rarely  well  grown,  and  William  Seward,  like 
the  rich-coloured  G.  W.  Childs,  is  gradually  going 
out  of  cultivation  owing  to  the  prevailing  taste 
for  varieties  of  huge  size.  H.  S. 


POPULAR  SHOW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

With  the  great  wealth  of  new  varieties  intro- 
duced annually  it  is  strange  that  so  many  older 
standard  sorts  still  claim  so  much  favour 
among  exhibitors.  One  has  only  to  crioically 
examine  the  reports  of  shows  or  note  the  varieties 


growers.  "  C.  H.  P."  gives  a  list  of  some  of  the 
foremost  favourites  in  the  older  standard  sorts ; 
if  he  would  give  a  selection  of  some  of  the  modern 
novelties  that  growers  need  as  an  augmentation 
to  the  existing  stock,  I  am  sure  many  inexpe- 
rienced readers  would  benefit.  Those  who  have 
to  depend  solely  on  catalogue  descriptions  in 
making  a  choice  find  a  difficulty  when  their  pur- 
chases are  measured  by  small  numbers.  Since  the 
introduction  of  so  much  novelty  in  the  incurved 
section,  it  has  begun  to  revive  an  interest  that 
was  fast  declining,  both  among  growers  and 
the  public  who  patronise  the  numerous  shows. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  among  the  new 
incurved  are  a  distinct  gain  to  that  section,  and 
from  a  grower's  point  of  view  a  stand  containing 
a  good  proportion  of  new  ones  is  as  interesting  as 


ilarie  Louise  Fear  tree  in  iloom.     (See  p.  J25.) 


staged  at  some  of  the  best  provincial  exhibitions 
to  see  what  a  large  proportion  of  older  varieties  is 
shown.  There  are  undoubtedly  a  great  many 
new  varieties  that  are  disappointing,  and  not  a 
few  are  grown  one  year  to  be  discarded  without 
further  trial.  This  is  to  some  extent  the  outcome 
of  the  variable  influence  of  the  season  in  which 
they  are  grown.  The  past  summer  has  been  one 
that  has  furnished  many  difficulties,  particularly 
where  a  short  water  supply  prevailed.  But  for 
the  great  number  of  growers  who  compete,  shows 
must  of  necessity  sufler  in  such  a  season  as  that 
now  closed,  for  the  fact  is  admitted  that  many 
collections  this  year  have  been  below  their  aver- 
age in  quality  of  bloom.  The  leaf  rust,  too, 
spoilt    the    chances    of    some    otherwise    good 


one  containing  .Japanese  kinds.  The  older  Queen 
family  is  now  fast  declining  in  popularity  ;  it  will 
be  lost  to  cultivation  in  a  few  years'  time,  judging 
by  its  scanty  representation  at  the  late  shows. 
It  is  a  pity  the  single,  pompon  and  Anemone  pom- 
pon sections  do  not  enlist  the  attention  of 
growers  and  societies  more  than  is  done.  Classes 
for  these,  if  well  contested,  would  make  a  bright 
and  varied  feature,  to  my  mind  far  superior  to  the 
formal  and  often  ugly  reflexed  kinds  which  find 
a  place  in  many  schedules,  and  often  make  a 
scanty  and  uninteresting  display.  The  singles 
are  certainly  making  headway,  and  the  interest  in 
them  is  stimulated  by  the  numerous  novelties  sub- 
mitted by  a  few  of  the  leading  specialists. 

S. 
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STOPPING  YOUNG  VINES. 

TiiEKE  still  exists  a  difterenco  of  opinion  as  to 
wlietlier  j'oung  Vines  sliould  be  stopped  during 
the  first  seiison  of  growth  or  allowed  to  grow 
unchecked.  Old  Grape  growers  beHeved  in 
letting  growth  go  unstopped  to  the  top  of  the 
house  and  even  down  the  back  wall,  and  a  few 
when  planting  cut-backs  allowed  the  lower  as 
well  as  the  terminal  eyes  to  extend  their 
growth,  thus  having  as  many  as  seven  or  eight 
rods  to  one  ^'ine,  each  striving  to  outgrow  tlie 
other.  The  laterals  were  not  even  stopped, 
and  by  the  autunni  the  house  presented  a  per- 
fect thicket  of  wood.  The  idea  was  that  as  a 
Vine  made  roots  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
this  extra  amount  of  wood  and  foliage  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  numerous  colony  of  fibrous 
feeders,  and  that  hard  cutting  back  being  prac- 
tised, grand  fruiting  rods  were  made  the  second 
year. 

The  late  Mr.  William  Thomson  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  this  system,  and  all  will  admit 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Clovenfords 
vineyard  he  grew  grand  crops  of  Grapes.  One 
or  two  of  the  large  vineries  at  Hutton  were 
also  treated  similarly,  Mr.  Mclndoe,  I  believe, 
having  no  cause  for  regret.  I  am  aware  some 
have  cliaracterised  the  system  as  a  waste 
of  time,  there  being  no  length  of  rod  left  for 
bunch  production  the  second  year,  but  if  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  future  cropping  powers  of 
the  ^'ine  are  greater  than  in  those  which  are 
subjected  to  restriction  the  first  year,  then 
there  is  a  gain  in  the  end.  Vines  that  are 
stopped  the  first  year  ought  to  be  strong  and 
vigorous,  as  if  at  all  weakly  they  seldom  make 
anything  but  a  spindly  growth  afterwards. 
Market  growers  generally  stop  the  young  Vines 
the  first  summer  when  a  few  feet  of  growth 
have  been  made,  with  a  view  to  securing  plump 
eyes  at  the  base  of  the  rod  for  producing 
bunches  the  next  year,  and  as  they  feed  liber- 
ally and  only  expect  their  Vines  to  last  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  early  stopping  is  perhaps 
best.  IMuch,  however,  depends  on  the  strength 
of  the  Vines  and  the  culture  given.  A  mistake 
sometimes  made  by  those  having  had  but 
limited  experience  is  permanently  stopping  the 
leader  when  the  top  of  the  trellis  has  been 
reached  and  keeping  all  laterals  closely  pinched 
also,  the  result  being  bursting  of  the  eyes  lower 
down  the  rod  and  the  practical  ruin  of  the 
Vine.  A  little  growth  should  be  allowed  on 
the  topmost  laterals  to  carry  oft'  the  sap. 

J.   C. 

Fig  Negro  Largo  forced. — Although  this  Fig 
is  a  capital  sort  for  growing  in  pots,  my  experience 
is  that  it  will  not  force.  Even  on  well-ripened 
trees  the  few  fruits  which  formed  on  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  previous  year's  wood  fell  off  when  they 
had  swollen  to  the  size  of  horse  beans,  and  the 
majority  of  the  shoots  showed  no  fruit  at  all.  It 
wants  to  make  new  growth  ere  the  fruit  appears, 
and  on  this  there  is  usually  abundance  of  Figs. 
Well  established  trees  in  medium-sized  pots,  if  top- 
dressed  and  liberally  fed,  swell  off  large  highly- 
coloured,  deliciously  flavoured  fruit.  If  intro- 
duced into  a  light,  sunny  house  early  in  March, 
ripe  fruit  will  be  forthcoming  at  the  end  of  July 
and  during  August.  Negro  Largo  hangs  in  good 
condition  longer  than  most  Figs. — N. 

Apple  Gooseberry. — I  remember  this  Apple 
being  planted  in  Essex  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  which  was,  I  believe,  when  it  was  first  in- 
troduced. Gardeners  expected  great  things  of  it, 
but  for  a  good  many  years  after  planting  I  do 
not  recollect  seeing  a  really  good  crop  of  fruit  on 
it.  It  is  a  large  handsome  Apple,  excellent  for 
cooking    and,    I    believe,   a    good    keeper.     The 


only  reason  I  can  think  of  for  its  not  being 
generally  grown  is  its  shyness  in  bearing,  re- 
sembling in  this  respect — at  least  in  a  young 
state— Hlonheim  Orange,  Bramley's  Seedling,  and 
I'oasgood's  Nonsuch.  I  believe  the  (looscborry 
Apple  is  still  sold  by  a  few  nurserymen,  and  if 
any  readers  of  Tme  Carden  have  it  I  shall  bo  glad 
to  hoar  their  opinion  of  it. — J.  Cr.vwkokd. 

A  great  Grape  class. — In  commemoration  of 
the  holding  next  year  of  their  twenty-fifth  exhi- 
bition the  executive  of  the  Shropshire  Horticul- 
tural Society  purpose  ofTering  at  Shrewsbury  in 
August  next  a  sum  of  not  less  than  t'lOO  in  prizes 
for  twelve  bunches  of  Grapes  in  six  varieties,  two 
bunches  of  each  variety  only  being  shown. 
Whilst  the  sum  offered  is  most  munificent,  no 
doubt  interest  will  be  largely  excited  as  to  the 
number  of  prizes  into  which  this  big  sum  of  flOO 
will  be  divided,  as  the  extent  of  tlie  competition 
will  be  doubtless  largely  determined  by  the  num- 
bers of  the  prizes.  Certainly  the  result  of  such  a 
class  should  be  to  bring  together  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  Grapes  in  the  kingdom  from  those 
gardens  where  a  sullicient  number  of  varieties 
is  grown.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  great  exhibition  foliage  effects  will  be  sanc- 
tioned in  a  Grape  class,  and  whilst  any  length 
of  Grape  boards,  howsoever  superb  the  bunches 
on  them,  looks  somewhat  monotonous,  it  will  in 
this  case  be  possible  to  break  up  that  monotony 
by  the  introduction  of  a  few  plants  and  some 
pleasing  foliage.  As  space  is  to  be  severely 
limited  in  length,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
boards  will  have  to  be  arranged  in  tiers  one 
behind  the  other,  but  it  is  hoped  that  tables  will 
be  so  constructed  as  to  enable  that  form  of  stag- 
ing to  be  ea,sy.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society'^s 
code  of  judging  rules  will  constitute  the  guide 
for  the  judges.  To  northern  growers  perhaps 
August  may  be  rather  early,  but  having  long 
prior  knowledge  of  the  class  they  can  take 
needful  steps  to  accelerate  their  Vines  if  desir- 
able.—A.  I). 

Drying  off  v.  ripening  off.— We  have  been 
so  accustomed  to  look  for  abundance  of  colour  in 
fruits  and  foliage  after  a  hot  summer,  that  it  has 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  to  find  that  Apples 
are  not  nearly  so  highly  coloured  this  year  (after 
one  of  the  hottest  and  sunniest  of  summers)  as 
they  usually  are  after  one  of  our  dripping  and 
cloudy  seasons,  while  foliage  has  kept  remarkably 
green  and  hung  on  the  trees  until  an  unusually 
late  period.  At  the  great  fruit  shows  in  the 
metropolis  and  Crystal  Palace  it  was  singular  to 
find  the  Apples  from  the  western  counties  better 
coloured  than  those  from  the  south,  or  even  from 
Kent,  with  all  its  advantages  in  many  ways  for 
fruit  culture.  I  think  that  anyone  who  was  daily 
taking  note  of  the  fruit  trees  during  the  long  pro- 
tracted drought  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  lack  of  colour  was  clearly  the  effect 
of  want  of  moisture  both  at  the  root  and  in  the 
atmosphere,  for  even  where  artificial  watering  was 
resorted  to  the  atmosphere  still  remained  un- 
usually dry  and  calm,  and  I  have  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  a  very  calm  period  does  not  promote 
high  colour,  and  artificial  watering,  although  a 
great  help,  can  never  replace  the  lack  of  rain 
water.  Happily,  the  process  of  drying  off  plants, 
under  the  impression  of  ripening  them  off,  is 
nearly  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
given  up  the  better,  for  certainly  one  of  the 
lessons  taught  us  by  the  late  protracted  summer 
is  that  sunshine  alone  will  not  give  high  colour 
unless  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  amount 
of  rain,  so  that  the  trees  can  perform  all  their 
functions  without  a  strain. — James  Groom, 
(•'oijiort. 

Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts.— Except  in  a  few 
districts.  Filberts  do  not  receive  the  attention 
they  deserve,  and  even  where  grown  thej'  are 
often  accorded  an  unfavourable,  out-of-the-way 
position,  where  they  easily  fall  a  prey  to  such 
enemies  as  the  squirrel  and  nuthatch.  The 
former  devour  the  Nuts  wholesale,  while  the  nut- 
hatch, a  small  bluish  coloured  bird  with  a  power- 
ful bill,  carries  them  to  a  gate-post  or  tree,  and. 


after  fixing  the  Nut  firmly  in  a  crevice,  (|uickly 
hammers  a  hole  in  the  shell  and  devours  the 
kernel.  The  trees  are,  therefore,  better  planted 
where  they  are  under  the  eye  of  the  gardener, 
and  more  likely  to  receive  attention  and  to  be 
kept  free  from  an  undergrowth  of  weeds  and 
rul)bish.  Although  the  common  Hazel  Nut  is 
found  growing  and  fruiting  freely  in  shady 
woods,  the  finer  kinds  do  better  in  a  fairly  sunny 
position,  the  husks  of  such  fine  varieties  as  the 
I'rolific  Filbert  colouring  beautifully  and  looking 
very  handsome  in  the  dessert.  Both  Filberts  and 
Cobs  will  thrive  in  a  soil  that  would  starve  the 
majority  of  fruits,  but  for  all  that  they  pay  for  a 
decent  soil  and  an  annual  mulch  of  good  farmyard 
manure.  If  of  suthcient  depth  to  allow  of  trench- 
ing, the  ground  should  be  so  treated,  working  in 
a  liberal  supply  of  well  rotted  manure,  doing  the 
work  early  enough  to  allow  of  it  settling  well 
previous  to  planting.  This  is  essential  both  to 
keeping  the  roots  at  home  and  for  the  retention 
of  moisture  the  first  summer.  The  trees  are  sold 
both  in  standard  and  dwarf  forms,  the  latter,  per- 
haps, being  the  better  for  ordinary  culture,  having 
a  clear  stem  of  about  2  feet  or  'ij  feet,  so  that  the 
hoe  can  be  worked  beneath  during  summer.  Fine 
crops  of  Nuts  may  be  grown  on  trees  which  are 
allowed  to  make  a  free,  unrestricted  growth,  pro- 
vided the  centres  are  kept  open  and  all  spray  and 
weakly  growth  removed.  The  finest  produce, 
however,  comes  from  trees  having  a  limited 
number  of  main  branches,  these  being  closely 
spurred  in.  Young  trees  will  need  watering  the 
first  summer  if  dry.  The  best  sorts  are  the  Pro- 
lific Filbert  and  Kentish  and  Webb's  prize  Cobs. 
— Norwich. 


GARDEN  WALLS. 


A  coRRESPONDEXT  recently  asked  for  the  best 
materials  for  training  trees  on  walls  that  have 
just  been  erected.  I  have  never  found  anything 
better  than  the  cast  nail  in  various  sizes,  which 
can  be  broken  off  rather  than  drawn  when  not 
re(iuired,  and  medicated  shreds  with  tar  twines, 
known  as  Nos.  202  and  302  respectivel3',  for  small, 
medium  and  large  branches.  This  will  reduce  to 
a  minimum  any  harbour  for  insects.  The  query, 
however,  opens  up  the  wider  cjuestion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  building  garden  walls  in  these 
days,  and  I  should  answer  it  most  decidedly  in 
the  negative.  The  two  points  designers  of  gardens 
had  in  view  in  bygone  days,  when  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  the  building  of  a  wall  10  feet  or 
12  feet  high  in  a  square  or  rectangle,  as  the  posi- 
tion required,  were  accommodation  for  choice 
fruits  and  protection  for  things  within  the  en- 
closed area.  I  am  writing  solely  of  kitchen  garden 
walls,  and  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  erec- 
tion of  low  walls  or  arches  in  suitable  places  for 
the  growth  of  beautiful  climbing  or  trailing 
plants.  Shelter  can  be  provided  quite  as 
effectually,  more  cheaply,  and  certainly  adding 
far  more  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden  if  belts  of 
quick-growing  evergreen  trees  are  planted  on  the 
north  side  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  from 
west  round  to  east,  whilst  so  far  as  the  accommo- 
dation for  choice  fruit  is  concerned,  the  cheapen- 
ing of  woodwork,  glass,  and  all  matters  in  con- 
nection with  the  heating  apparatus  enables 
orchard  houses  to  be  run  up  even  at  an  initial 
cost  not  exceeding  what  would  be  paid  for  garden 
walls  ;  and  certainly,  when  one  considers  the  safety 
of  the  liloom  under  glass  and  the  ability  to  dis- 
pense altogether  with  all  protecting  material, 
would  give  a  monetary  balance  in  favour  of  the 
orchard  houses.  A  lot  of  sentiment  hangs  about 
old  garden  walls,  and  personally  I  would  not 
advocate  their  removal,  but  certainly  would  never 
copy  them  in  the  formation  of  a  new  garden.  I 
have  had  rather  more  than  my  share  of  them,  and 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  grow  good  fruit  where 
they  are  battered  and  knocked  about  with  close 
on  two  hundred  j'ears'  nailing,  and  no  facilities 
exist  for  filling  in  the  holes  except  with  a 
homemade  mixture  that  is  put  on  as  time  and 
circumstances  permit.  In  lieu  of  walls  I  would 
strongly  recommend  a  couple  of  span-roofed  struc- 
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tares  for  early  and  mid-season  Peaches  and  Nee-  |  its  use  also  labour  is  saved,  as  no  second  man 
tarines,  orchard  houses  for  early  Cherries  and  I  is  required  to  keep  the  mixture  in  motion,  as  is 
Plums  and  cordon  Pears,  and  the  bush  system  1  the  case  when  ordinary  paraffin  is  mixed  with 
of    culture    for   any  other    fruits   that  may    be  '  water. — C. 

required.  In  the  erection  of  houses  for  fruit  i  Peach  Stirling  Castle.— I  am  pleased  to 
growing,  private  gardeners  have  much  to  learn  find  that  both  "  Hortus  "  and  Mr.  Wythes  grow 
from  market  growers,  who  run  up  something  that ;  this  Peach.  The  former  speaks  of  it  as  not 
answers  the  purpose  admirably  at  a  minimum  of  ;  dropping  its  buds,  and  this  is  my  experience.  I 
cost.  think   no  early  Peach  house,  where  the  fruit  is 

I  have  been  led  to  these  suggestions  partly  1  wanted,  say,  in  June,  should  be  without  a  tree  of 
in  following  the  query  in  a  recent  issue  and  ,  Stirling  Castle,  as  with  a  good  root  condition 
partly  from  an  inspection  of  the  work  of  a  local    and  ordinary  treatment  a  crop  of  fruit  is  certain. 


market  grower  who  has  just  decided  tomake  a  start 
with  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  addition  to  his 
Grapes,  and  is  covering  halt  an  acre  of  ground 
with  glass  for  the  purpose.  Every  provision  for 
the  well-being  of  the  trees  is  made,  and  at  the 
same  time  every  bit  of  ground  is  utilised  at  the 


A  friend  of  mine  used  to  start  the  tree  about 
November  20,  and  invariably  gathered  tine  ripe 
fruit  the  last  week  in  May.  The  tree  was  tho- 
roughly established,  and  used  to  swell  its  buds 
as  soon  as  a  gentle  warmth  and  moisture  were 
supplied.     As  a  correspondent  recently  observed. 


lowest  possible  outlay,  and  those  on  the  point  of  young  Peach  trees  do  not  as  a  rule  force  readily, 
laying  out  new  gardens  and  who  contemplate  age  being  wanted  before  one  can  really  rely  on 
building  long  stretches  of  brick  or  stone  walls  the  trees  for  free  and  constant  cropping.  As 
may  well  hold  their  hand 
until  they  consider  if  better 
and,  in  the  end,  more  econo- 
mical provision  for  fruit  grow- 
ing cannot  be  devised.  Re- 
plying to  the  query  as  to 
staples,  I  should  say  that 
staples  driven  into  the  wall  15 
inches  apart  would  answer  the 
purpose  for  all  climbing  plants 
and  those  fruit  trees  that, 
once  established,  will  be 
pruned  more  or  less  on  the 
spur  system,  as  dessert  Cher- 
ries, Plums,  Pears,  and  Apri- 
cots. Temporary  lengths  of 
small,  but  firm  wood  that  may 
be  made  from  the  annual  cut- 
ting down  of  hardy  Fuchsias 
can  be  used  for  the  young 
growths  as  required  and  re- 
moved as  the  branches  in- 
crease in  size,  and  can  be 
secured  to  the  staples.  It  is 
nob  advisable  to  let  the  two 
come  into  immediate  contact. 
I  quite  fail  to  see  the  neces- 
sity for  elaborate  lattice-work 
of  Oak,  Chestnut,  or  Bamboo. 
For  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Morello  Cherries  I  should  re- 
commend galvanised  wire  as 
the  neatest,  most  lasting,  and 
consequently  the  most  econo- 
mical method.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  risk  of  damaging 
the  trees  if  care  is  taken  in 
the  tying  in. 

The  outcry  against  the  wire 
is  well  enough  in  its  way  as  a 
precaution,    but    it    may    be 
pushed  too   far.      There    are 
scores  of  places  where  it  is  in 
use  in  which  splendid  crops  of 
fruit   are   annually  produced. 
I  have  no  special  brief  for  the  wire,  but — give  it  a 
hearing.     The  market  grower  I  have  mentioned  in 
the  notes  will  train  his  half  acre  of  Peach  trees 
on  galvanised  wire.  E.  Burrell. 

Clai'enwiit. 

Apricot  pests.— As  a  rule  the  foliage  of 
Apricots  is  not  subject  to  attacks  from  aphis  or 
red  spider  in  the  same  degree  as  that  of  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine.  All  the  same,  it  has  its 
enemies,  which  must  be  promptly  dealt  with,  or 
the  trees  and  crops  soon  suffer.  At  this  time  of 
year  the  trees  should  be  closely  examined,  and  if 
any  brown  scale  is  visible,  means  at  once  taken  to 
eradicate  it.  I  have  found  no  insecticide  to  equal 
soluble  paraffin,  diluted  according  to  instructions 
on  the  tins.  Let  the  trees  be  well  syringed,  re- 
peating the  dose  in  a  day  or  two.  If  badly 
affected,  the  branches  should  be  brought  away 
from  the  wall,  so  that  every  part  of  the  tree  can 
be  reached  with  the  mixture.  When  carefully 
applied    I    have   never    known    it    to   fail.      By 


if  fruiting  has  commenced,  and  to  water  well 
once  or  twice  during  the  summer.  When  free 
from  grittiness,  I  look  upon  Beurr^  Diel  as  a 
most  valuable  Pear,  as  it  keeps  such  a  long  time. 
— N. 

Keeping  Grapes  in  bottles. — I  read  with 
interest  Mr.  Tallack's  recent  remarks  on  keeping 
Grapes  in  bottles  in  winter.  I,  like  him,  cannot 
see  any  advantage  in  putting  charcoal  into  the 
water.  The  bunches  which  had  no  charcoal  kept 
just  as  long  and  as  well  as  those  that  had  it.  As 
Mr.  Tallack  says,  there  is  always  a  risk  incurred 
in  adding  fresh  water  to  the  bottles,  as  some  is 
likely  to  be  spilled  and  find  its  way  amongst  the 
berries,  starting  decay.  It  is  nice  to  have  a 
Grape  room,  as  once  the  bunches  are  placed  in  it 
there  is  no  further  trouble  in  moving  them,  but  I 
have  kept  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's  and  Trebbiano 
perfectly  sound  and  plump  till  April  by  standing 
the  bottles  on  a  brick  ledge  close  to  the  front 
hghts  of  a  span-roofed   vinery,  only,  of  course. 


The  White  Heart  Cherry  in  hloom.     (See  p.  525.) 


"  Hortus"  observes,  the  blooms  of  Stirling  Castle 
are  always  furnished  with  plenty  of  pollen,  which 
is  useful  for  fertilising  other  less  certain  varieties 
in  flower  at  the  same  time. — J.  G. 

Pear  Beurre  Diel.— At  page  428  "J.  H." 
gives  his  experience  with  this  handsome  late 
Pear.  Referring  to  its  grittiness — a  fault  it  has 
in  more  gardens  than  nob — he  expresses  an  opinion 
that  want  of  sufficient  root  moisture  is  in  the 
main  accountable  for  it,  and  recommends  liberal 
supplies  of  water  as  at  least  a  partial  remedy.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  "J.  H."  is  right,  as  an  old 
tree  I  had  under  my  charge  yielded  very  fine 
fruits  which  were  more  or  less  gritty.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  the  quality  was  much  more  juicy 
and  free  from  grit.  I  kept  no  memorandum,  but, 
had  I  done  so,  I  should  doubtless  have  found  the 
improvement  occurred  in  moist  seasons,  as  then 
the  foliage  and  fruit  as  well  as  roots  got  more 
moisture.  After  these  experiences  it  would  be 
advisable  for  those  planting  or  already  having 
young  trees,  to  mulch  the  roots  liberally,  at  least 


those  that  were  left  had  then  to  be  moved  to 
other  quarters  when  the  vinery  was  washed  and 
prepared  for  starting.  I  have  kept  Grapes  sound 
for  a  considerable  time  by  inserting  the  laterals 
in  Mangold  Wurbzels  and  laying  these  along  a 
fruit  room  shelf,  the  upright  edge  keeping  them 
in  position. — J.  C. 

Mulching  Strawberries. — Strawberry  beds 
occupying  fairly  retentive  soil  were  this  season 
none  too  moist  when  the  crop  was  swelling  off  and 
ripening,  but  where  the  situation  was  high,  with 
ample  drainage,  and  the  soil  light  or  sandy,  those 
who  did  nob  mulch  their  beds  early  enough  to 
prevent  what  moisture  there  was  in  the  ground 
from  escaping  will,  I  fear,  in  many  instances 
have  had  the  annoyance  of  seeing  well-cropped 
plants  partially  collapse  before  maturity  was 
reached.  With  some  gardeners  no  mulching  is 
given  beyond  one  of  strawy  material  or  bracken 
in  summer  to  keep  the  fruit  clean,  and  in  ordinary 
seasons  and  fairly  strong  soils  no  harm  may  occur 
from  the   omission    of   autumn   or  early  spring 
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coverings  of  short  manure,  but  I  have  liad  soil  to 
do  with  which  in  extra  dry  seasons,  unmulched 
before  March,  would  have  become  so  parched  to 
the  depth  of  tho  Strawberry  roots  from  undue 
evaporation,  as  to  cause  both  foliage  and  fruit  to 
collapse.  What  I  like  best  is  to  well  mulch  in 
November  or  December  with  short  litter  from  the 
piggery,  taking  care  that  this  is  well  saturated 
with  the  urine.  By  winter  rains  this  is  washed 
clean  and  the  roots  nourished,  the  labour  also  of 
mulching  when  gardeners  are  always  busy  is 
avoided,  and  thus  two  birds  are  killed  with  one 
stone. — C. 

Apple  Ribston  Pippin.— Judging  from  the 
number  of  dishes  of  Ribston  Pippin  shown  at  the 
Palace  show,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  idea  of 
some  that  this  variety  is  dying  out  is  correct. 
The  Ribston  can  be  grown  as  well  as  ever,  pro- 
vided a  warm,  well-drained  soil  and  sheltered 
situation  are  given.  It  does  best  as  an  espalier 
worked  on  the  Paradise  stock,  fruit  from  such 
trees,  if  not  unduly  shaded  by  allowing  too  many 
spurs  to  form,  growing  to  a  large  size  and  colour- 
ing beautifully.  The  Ribston  is  not  suited  for 
orchard  planting,  as  the  trees  never  make  large 
heads  and  seldom  live  to  be  old.  I  have  known 
orchard  trees  have  plenty  of  bloom  several  years 
in  succession,  yet  not  produce  a  single  peck  of 
fruit,  a  few  cutting  winds  seeming  to  paralyse  the 
bloom. — J.  C. 

Peach  Prince  of  Wales.— There  are  a  few 
Peaches  of  good  flavour  and  good  setters  and 
bearers  that  are  nevertheless  seldom  seen  or  heard 
of.  Amongst  the  number  is  Prince  of  Wales. 
True,  its  shape  is  not  handsome,  being  rather 
rough  and  irregular,  but  it  usually  colours  nicely, 
and  as  to  its  flavour,  I  do  not  think  much  fault 
can  be  found  with  it.  The  blossom  is  very  small, 
but  it  invariably  sets  freely,  while  I  never  knew 
its  fruit  to  fall  when  stoning,  which  most  varieties 
are  apt  to  do  more  or  less.  I  have  only  grown  it 
under  glass,  and  have  never  attempted  to  force  it, 
but  allowed  it  to  come  on  gradually  with  the  aid 
of  husbanded  sun-heat.  This  treatment  suits  it 
well.  Although  not  a  thick-skinned  Peach,  it 
bears  handling  and  travels  well.  From  its  beha- 
viour under  glass  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would 
do  well  out  of  doors. — Norwich. 

Trellis  for  walls.— I  note  at  p.  458  the  editor 
gives  some  excellent  advice  as  to  the  use  of  Bam- 
boo for  attaching  fruit  trees  to  walls.  Bamboo 
canes  are  not  costly  and  they  are  lasting,  but  in 
some  places  they  are  not  to  be  had,  and  in  such  I 
used  common  laths,  such  as  plasterers  use,  and 
they  answered  well.  They  may  be  had  in  lengths. 
Mine  were  5  feet,  and  the  walls  being  II  feet,  two 
gave  me  tho  length  for  the  wall  in  height  at  1  foot 
from  the  soil.  They  were  fastened  to  the  wall  with 
nails  and  lasted  from  six  to  nine  years.  Of  course, 
once  up  they  were  not  remoxed.  It  was  a  rare 
occurrence  for  the  laths  to  get  loose.  Each  set 
of  laths  was  placed  at  15  inches  apart  and  there 
were  no  cross-pieces.  With  fan-trained  Peaches 
or  Nectarines  these  are  not  needed.  I  am  unable 
to  give  cost  of  this  mode  of  training,  but  it  is 
very  small ;  a  bundle  of  laths  goes  a  long  way. 
After  fixing  the  laths  they  were  studded  with 
nails  or  eyes  to  tie  to,  but  this  training  is  only 
advised  for  Peaches  or  Nectarines. — G.  W. 

Planting  young  Apricots.— The  time  is  at 
hand  when  lifting  and  planting  Apricot  trees  will 
have  become  general.  One  cannot  too  strongly 
condemn  the  common  practice  of  planting  young 
trees  in  the  same  soil  as  the  old  trees  occu- 
pied. True,  a  little  fresh  compost  is  usually 
placed  over  and  around  the  roots,  which  is  all 
very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  they  soon  pass 
through  this  into  the  original  compost,  the  ex- 
hausted character  of  which  was  probably  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  collapse  of  the  old  trees. 
I  am  aware  making  new  borders  of  maiden  loam 
which  has  to  be  prepared  is  both  an  expensive 
and  laborious  operation,  but  there  is  really  no 
need  for  this,  all  that  is  needed  being  to  take  out 
a  few  feet  of  the  old  border  for  a  start  and  to  re- 
place it  with  average  kitchen  garden  soil.  To 
this  add  a  small  quantity  of    newly  cut    turf, 


abundance  of  lime  sittings,  old  mortar  or 
plaster  refuse,  and  wood  ashes,  those  ingredients 
being  thrown  in  and  mixed  as  tho  work  proceeds. 
This  will  grow  Apricots  well,  and  tho  risk  of  the 
trees  making  gross  wood  for  the  fir.st  few  years, 
as  is  often  the  case  when  planted  in  rich  loamy 
borders,  is  greatly  lessened.  Lot  the  new  border 
be  thoroughly  well  firmed  and  planting  completed, 
well  watered,  and  the  trees  mulched.  Owing  to 
tho  excessive  drought,  trees  will,  I  fear,  lift  none 
too  well,  but  purchasers  should  see  that  what 
fibrous  roots  there  are  are  preserved  in  an  good  a 
condition  as  possible  by  arranging  with  the  nur- 
seryman to  envelop  them  in  some  well  moistened 
material.  If  this  is  not  done,  wood-shrivelling 
may  be  expected,  this  affecting  the  whole  tree 
more  or  less,  and  giving  it,  to  say  the  least,  a  bad 
start.  Wherever  practicable,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
visit  the  nursery  in  good  time,  selecting  the  trees 
and  having  the  purchaser's  name  affixed.  I  should 
add  that  it  is  always  advisable  to  raise  Apricot 
borders  somewhat  above  the  surrounding  level, 
this  being  still  more  important  in  low-lying, 
damp  situations. — J.  C. 


SCARCITY  OF  WINTER  PEARS. 

The  season  generally  has  not  been  favourable  for 
an  abundant,  or  even  an  average  supply  of  autumn 
Pears,  and  the  prospect  for  winter  use  is  much 
less  so.  During  October  and  November  there  is 
abundance  ;  indeed,  many  more  than  are  required, 
but  by  the  end  of  November  the  list  is  consider- 
ably lessened.  To  those  who  depend  on  the 
fruiterer  for  their  dessert  this  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  concern,  because  of  the  supply  of  foreign 
Pears  which  come  to  us  in  such  fine  condition. 
There  is  a  wonderful  influence  brought  to  bear  on 
the  keeping  of  Pears  in  the  fruit  room  in  which 
they  are  stored  ;  in  one  they  keep  so  well  as  to 
extend  the  season  of  almost  any  one  sort  days 
longer  than  can  be  done  in  another,  when  to  out- 
ward appearance  and  in  construction  theone  would 
seem  as  well  fitted  for  the  purpose  as  the  other.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  provide  a  quantity  for  Octo- 
ber and  November  from  almost  any  building,  but 
the  test  comes  when  November  sorts  are  expected 
in  the  following  month.  I  know  of  a  small 
garden  in  this  neighbourhood  in  which  is  a  fruit 
room  that  is  remarkable  in  affording  a  long  suc- 
cession of  Pears.  Varieties  which  in  my  own  oa.se 
would  be  in  use  say  in  November  can  easily 
be  kept  well  into  the  next  month,  and  yet 
the  position,  being  east,  would  not  appa- 
rently be  so  favourable  as  in  my  own  case,  where 
the  fruit  store  is  against  a  cooler  and  lofty 
north  wall.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  explain 
why  this  should  be  so,  but  the  fact  remains. 
As  I  have  previously  intimated,  winter  Pears 
are  by  no  means  plentiful  either  in  variety 
or  quantity,  birds,  wasps,  and  spring  frost  each 
severally  accounting  for  partial  crops  to  gather 
in,  and  in  the  matter  of  variety  there  is  not  so 
much  choice.  At  present,  Napoleon  Savinien 
affords  the  larger  bulk  ;  this  the  garden  enemies 
did  not  presumably  find  good  enough  in  a  green 
state,  and  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  that 
birds  and  wasps  have  a  strong  instinct  in  finding 
out  the  best  quality  in  Pears  or  Apples.  Winter 
Nelis  is  a  variety  that,  although  ripe  enough  for 
dessert  in  November,  can  be  kept  until  December 
without  going  rotten  at  the  core  as  some  sorts 
do.  Josephine  de  Malines,  often  described  as  a 
January  Pear,  cannot  always  be  kept  so  long.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  a  good  keeper  and  a  deserving 
variety  to  plant.  Ne  Plus  Meuris  extends  over  a 
longer  season  than  any  other  I  have,  and  although 
its  quality  is  not  of  the  best,  it  is  useful  on  that 
account.  Even  if  it  does  not  ripen  fast  enough  or 
its  quality  is  not  quite  good  enough,  it  can  be  used 
for  stewing.  Easter  Beurrt^,  so  far  as  concerns 
its  name,  is  a  misnomer.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  keep  it  through  January,  and  Christmas  can 
often  be  taken  as  its  season  rather  than  Easter. 
Though  not  of  high  quality  or  so  late  as  in- 
dicated by  its  name,  it  is  none  the  less  a  useful 
sort.  Glou  Morceau  is  a  good  or  an  indifferent 
Pear  according  to  the  age  of  the  tree  and  the  soil 


in  which  ib  grows.  Bergannb  E-iparen  may  ba 
mentioned  as  a  useful  late  sort,  though  small, 
and,  like  Ne  Plus  Mouris,  a  fre?  and  constant 
bearer.  W.  S. 

Pear  Comte  de  Flandre. — I  hive  had  no  pre- 
vious experience  of  this  Pear,  which  is  now  ripe, 
it  having  fruited  for  the  first  time  this  year.  It 
possesses  a  finely-grained  buttery  flosh,  is  juicy, 
and  richly  flavoured,  and  the  size  of  the  fruit  is 
from  medium  to  large.  The  trees  I  have  are 
.single  cordons  growing  on  a  south-west  wall,  tho 
growth  of  which  is  fairly  vigorous  and  (juite 
healthy.  Another  season's  trial  is  necessary 
before  giving  a  final  opinion,  but  so  far  it  appears 
to  be  a  valuable  variety  if  only  from  tho  fact  of 
its  ripening  at  the  end  of  tho  year. — A.  W. 

Plum  Grand  Duke.— As  an  espalier-trained 
tree  for  an  east  wall  I  find  this  a  very  useful 
blue  Plum  for  August  use,  and,  like  Prince  Englo- 
bert,  which  "  Norwich "  mentions,  it  is  a  good 
keeper.  It  bears  very  freely,  and  when  quite 
ripe  is  not  despised  for  dessert,  though  there  are 
other  Plums  ripening  at  the  same  time  which 
claim  a  higher  character  for  fjuality.  Af  a  cook- 
ing Plum  it  might  be  planted  without  any  doubt 
when  variety  is  desirei,  and  for  every-day  use 
there  is  need  for  this,  even  if  the  same  uniformity 
of  quality  is  absent.  It  has,  like  some  other  blue 
Plums,  a  very  dense  bloom,  and  when  required 
for  dessert  demands  care  in  gathering,  or  much  of 
its  beauty  is  lost. — W.  S. 

Peach  Dagmar.— This  is,  as  "  C.  N."  says  on 
page  459,  a  free  bearer  and  an  easy  variety  to 
STOW,  and  thus  would  make  a  good  amateur's 
Peach.  In  the  smoothness  of  the  skin  it  is,  I 
think,  the  most  distinct  of  all  Peaches— at  any 
rate,  I  cannot  recall  another  variety  that  will 
compare  with  it  in  this  respect.  With  me  it  is 
rather  under  than  medium-sized,  but  as  my  trees 
are  young,  the  fruits  may  improve  in  size  as  they 
attain  age.  It  is  a  pretty  Peach  in  shape  and 
colour,  and  to  those  requiring  variety  it  might  be 
strongly  recommended.  Like  "  C.  N.,"  I  can 
speak  of  it  only  as  an  indoor  variety,  though  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  equally 
suitable  for  outdoor  planting. — W.  S. 

Currants  as  pillar  trees. — Garden  walls  of 
considerable  height  are  usually  furnished  with 
pillars  for  strengthening  them.  Red  and  White 
Currants  thrive  exceedingly  well  trained  on  these. 
Trees  with  three  main  upright  branches  are  the 
best :  these  if  kept  closely  spurred  in  and  well 
nourished  at  the  roots  will  bear  regularly  and 
well.  Both  the  red  and  white  varieties  may  be 
grown  in  this  way,  those  which  make  straight 
growths  being  preferable.  Pillar  -  grown  trees 
have  the  advantage  over  ordinary  bushes  in 
various  ways.  The  fruit  can  easily  be  protected 
from  birds  and  the  foliage  kept  free  from  insects 
by  the  use  of  the  garden  engine.  An  east  wall  is 
as  good  a  position  as  any,  and  here  the  fruit  will 
hang  a  long  time  in  good  condition.  Pillar 
Currants  also  have  a  very  ornamental  appearance. 
One  of  the  largest  and  best  Red  Currant  trees 
I  ever  saw  grew  on  the  east  end  of  a  cottage  in 
South  Notts.  It  almost  covered  the  end  of  the 
building,  and  when  in  fruit  was  quite  a  picture. 
-J.  C. 

Apple  Maltster.  —  I  notice  in  a  recant 
issue  a  letter  from  Mr.  Crump  respecting  this 
Apple.  Tastes  differ  about  most  things,  but  per- 
sonally I  should  not  class  Maltster  as  a  highly 
flavoured  dessert  Apple,  and  although  I  know  at 
least  one  large  grower  of  fruit  for  market  who 
strongly  advocates  this  variety,  it  is  not  one 
which  has  ever  been  in  much  demand  with  the 
general  public.  My  object  in  writing  w.as  not, 
however,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  Apple,  but 
simply  to  state  what  I  know  about  its  hardiness. 
In  1880  and  1881  we  had  two  very  S3vere  .and 
protracted  winters,  and  we  had  a  number  of  these 
trees  which  were  forty  years  old  killed  down  to 
the  snow-line.  The  trees  were  situated  in  a 
large  orchard  of  some  S2  acres,  which  is  planted 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill.    Maltster  occupied  a  square 
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of  about  an  acre  on  the  tableland  at  the  top  of 
the  hill.  The  trees  were  surrounded  by  other 
Apple  trees  on  three  sides,  viz.,  north,  east,  and 
south.  Not  one  of  the  other  Apples  was  injured, 
but  every  Maltster  died,  and  the  place  they  occu- 
pied may  be  seen  to-day.  The  trees  were  stand- 
ards worked  on  the  wild  Crab,  and  the  stems 
would  be  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh.  Since  wit- 
nessing this  I  have  always  fought  rather  shy  of 
Maltster,  and  should  certainly  not  recommend 
anyone  to  plant  it  in  a  cold  district.  I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  we  generally  register  as  many 
degrees  of  frost  at  Chilwell  as  anywhere  except 
Loughboro',  which  station  is  always  an  easy  first 
to  anything  south  of  the  border. — A.  H.  Pearson, 
Chitwell,  2\'otts. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FRUIT. 


Nectarine  Hunt's  Tawny.— One  rarely  sees 
a  note  on  this  very  useful  early  Nectarine.  It  is  too 
good  to  be  allowed  t )  drop  out  of  cultivation.  I  liave 
not  grown  it  for  some  years,  but  used  to  be  very  fond 
of  it.  Certainly  the  fruits  are  rather  small,  and  this 
possibly  prevents  its  being  much  grown,  but  it  is  deli- 
cious when  well  finished  and  the  colour  of  the  fruits 
inside  and  out  was  much  liked.  The  tree  is  a  good 
and  very  healthy  grower,  and  invariably  fruits  T\ell. 
—J.  C.  T. 

Apple  Tyler's  Kernel.— All  that  '•  W.  I."  has 
to  say  in  praise  of  this  Apple  (p.  Hi\)  is  well  merited, 
and  it  is  indeed  a  very  free-fruiting  valuable  sort.  At 
the  recent  Crystal  Palace  fruit  show  I  noted  several 
excellent  dishes  of  it,  and  ote  in  particular,  but  by 
whom  it  was  exhibited  I  now  forget.  These  fruits 
were  remarkable  for  their  size  and  high  colour,  and  I 
doubt  "whether  they  would  have  been  recognised  by 
growers  in  the  county  of  Uereford,  where  the  variety 
has  long  been  known  and  cultivated.  It  is  a  tirst-rate 
market  Apple. — A.  W. 

Pear  Comte  de  Lamy.— .Mr.  Crawford  is  to  be 
commended  for  drawing  attention  to  this  highly 
flavoured  little  Pear.  In  my  opinion  no  garden  where 
soil  and  climate  arc  suitable  for  fruit  growing  should 
be  without  it.  I  have  met  with  it  in  very  many  parts 
of  the  country,  and  growing  in  a  great  variety  of  soils, 
and  also  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  it  in  the 
east  of  England.  In  all  cases  it  was  a  success,  both 
as  regards  flavour  and  cropping,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  its  behaviour  here. — A.  W.,  Stoke  Edith,  Here- 
ford. 

Apple  May  Queen.— At  the  first  exhibition  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  fruit  recently  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Malvern  Horticultural  Society,  this 
too  little  known  late  dessert  Apple  was  shown  in 
excellent  condition  by  various  exhibitors.  So  far  I 
have  never  met  with  it  out  of  Worcestershire,  which  is 
its  native  home,  but  two  or  three  nurserymen  now 
catalogue  it,  so  that  ere  long  we  may  reasonably  expect 
to  find  it  better  known  and  more  largely  grown.  It  is 
an  excellent  variety,  the  fruit,  which  is  highly 
flavoured,  keeping  well  into  May,  while  it  is  a  free 
bearer. — S.  K.  P. 

Apple  American  Mother.—"  C,"  Norwich 
(p.  UD,  writes  that  he  was  unaware  until  lately  that 
this  variety  would  make  a  good  pyramid.  It  also  suc- 
ceeds and  bears  well  as  a  bush,  the  fruits  on  which  are 
generally  very  highly  coloured  and  richly  flavoured.  I 
have  seen  it  exhibited  very  frequently  at  fruit  shows 
this  autumn,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  in  good 
for.n,  both  as  regards  size  and  colour.  It  is  a  capital 
table  Apple,  and,  as  "  C."  justly  remarks,  no  garden 
should  be  without  at  least  one  tree  of  it. — -V.  W. 

I  recently  saw  some  beautifully  coloured, 

large  fruits  of  this  variety.  At  page  417  "C' 
notes  the  excellent  qualities  of  this  variety  when 
grown  as  a  pyramid.  I  find  grown  as  a  cordon  it 
does  not  like  the  severe  pruning  necessary  to 
keep  the  trees  in  shape.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  be  termed  one  of  the  best  doers  in  wet, 
cold  soils.  I  find  I  get  the  best  crops  from 
bush  or  pyramid  trees  not  severely  pruned.  I 
lift  every  few  years,  this  promoting  a  fruitful 
growth.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  not  nearly  so 
good  when  grown  on  a  gravel  subsoil.  It  grows 
well  in  the  north,  as  I  have  seen,  excellent  crops 
in  Scotland.  In  my  opinion  many  could  grow 
this  variety  if  they  gave  it  more  freedom  of 
growth.  Of  cour.se,  soil  is  equally  important,  as 
I  notice,  in  spite  of  made  borders  and  the  best 


culture  in  some  gardens,  it  has  given  a  very  poor 
return. — S.  B. 


Flower  Garden. 


ZAUSCHNERIA  CALTFORNICA. 

One  of  the  many  pleasant  things  in  connection 
with  gardening  is  the  willingness  of  others  to 
come  to  one's  assistance  when  in  a  difficulty. 
I  have  had  a  fresh  instance  of  this  in  the  com- 
munications regarding  Zauschneria  californica 
which  have  appeared  in  The  Garden  or  which 
have  come  to  me  privately.  To  these  corre- 
spondents I  have  to  tender  my  best  thanks 
before  referring  to  their  remarks  in  detail. 
What  I  said  was  not  the  result  of  isolated 
experience,  but  of  a  somewhat  wide  interchange 
of  observation.  If  one's  notes  were  despon- 
dent, they  have  had  the  effect  of  eliciting  more 
cheering  experiences,  which  may  give  some  of 
us  courage  to  try  again.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if 
we  have  found  the  secret  of  success,  because 
under  apparently  similar  or  closely  related  con- 
ditions in  different  gardens  the  Zauschneria 
blooms  or  fails  to  bloom  tor  inexplicable  reasons. 
With  its  hardiness  few  of  us  have  any  fault  to 
find,  but  the  test  of  its  usefulness  in  the  garden 
is  its  flowering,  and  in  inducing  this  we  have 
much  to  learn. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  precise  condi- 
tions under  wliich  it  is  grown  in  the  Cornish 
garden  to  which  I  referred  except  from  the 
note  which  recently  appeared  in  these  pages 
from  Burngoose.  1  have,  however,  the  follow- 
ing note  from  a  hut,  dry  garden  in  Gloucester- 
shire, supplementary  to  a  laconic,  but  expres- 
sive one  a  short  time  ago,  which  was  :  "  Dis- 
carded ;  runs  about,  but  will  not  bloom."  The 
following  is  now  to  hand:  "  I  have  just  been 
reading  your  note  on  Zauschneria  and  Plum- 
bago Larpentte.  I  have  discarded  both.  The 
former  I  grew  on  a  very  high  and  hot  rockwork, 
and  it  ought  to  have  blossomed." 

To  Mr.  H.  .Selfe-Leonard,  Mr.  F.  W.  Bur- 
bidge,  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Boyle  I  have  to  tender 
thanks  for  their  notes  in  your  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 17.  The  only  other  [jlan  to  induce  the 
plant  to  flower  which  I  have  not  yet  tried  is 
that  of  growing  it  in  a  wall.  I  do  not  care  for 
growing  plants  under  glass  and  then  planting 
them  out  to  flower.  Mr.  George  Walpole, 
whose  success  with  the  Zauschneria  in  the 
charming  garden  at  Mount  Usher  is  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Burbidge,  has  kindly  written  me 
giving  full  details  of  how  it  is  grown  there. 
Grown  for  .some  little  time  with  little  care  it 
gave  but  little  flower.  Its  rambling  habit  caused 
it  to  require  cutting  in,  and  some  of  the  pieces 
which  were  thrown  into  the  river  got  washed 
in  between  the  dry  stones  of  the  river  wall. 
There  some  of  them  took  root,  flourished,  and 
gave  a  full  show  of  flower.  The  wall,  which 
faces  south-west,  was  planted  with  the  Zausch- 
neria between  the  joints,  and  a  sheet  of  well- 
developed  blossoms  results.  It  has  also  been 
tried  on  a  wall  away  from  the  ri\t!r  facing  S.R. 
by  E. ,  where  it  promises  well  also.  I  regret 
that  in  observing  the  many  features  of  interest 
at  Mount  Usher  while  there  in  June  I  had  not 
asked  about  the  Zauschneria.  So  interesting  a 
garden  cannot  be  seen  in  a  short  visit.  One  is 
tempted  to  quote  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Osgood 
Mackenzie  from  Poolewe,  N.B.  Mr.  Macken- 
zie says  the  Zauschneria  is  of  no  use  "in  an 
ordinary  situation  (say  in  a  shady  rockery),  but 
at  the  foot  of  a  south-west  wall  on  a  high 
exposed  terrace  it  flowers  fairly  well  every 
year."  My  obliging  correspondent  says  that  a 
jilant  from  his  garden  which  went  to  Tulloch 
Uastle,  on  the  east  coast  of  Ross- shire,  bloomed 


well  and  regularly  in  an  ordinary  border  in 
rich,  stiff'  clay. 

One  would  gather  from  the  comparison  of 
experiences  that  latitude  has,  within  a  certain 
range,  little  to  do  with  the  behaviour  of  this 
plant,  but  that  it  depends  upon  some  other  con- 
ditions, which  we  must  be  able  to  furnish  or  ■ 
confess  ourselves  beaten.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  clay  will  be  found  the.  best  soil  for 
this  plant,  whose  flowers  so  many  would  like  to 
see  in  their  gardens. 

As  one  expected,  the  further  correspondence 
upon  this  plant  shows  considerable  discrepancy 
of  experience.  To  all  those  who  have  contri- 
buted to  it  allow  me  to  give  my  best  thanks. 
Had  nothing  else  come  from  it,  the  valuable 
note  by  Mr.  Burrell  would  have  justified  the 
opening  of  the  question.  The  day  before  pub- 
lication of  The  Garden  of  December  24,  a 
friend  who  had  had  unsatisfactory  experience 
with  Z.  californica  sent  me  a  note  telling  me  of 
the  early-flowering  variety  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Burrell.  Of  the  others  I  had  known,  but  that 
which  flowers  in  July  had  not  come  under  my 
notice.  This  variety  will  be  invaluable  to  many 
who  cannot  bloom  the  others.  If  my  remarks 
were  too  depreciative,  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  years  of  disappointment.  Some  of 
the  remarks  regarding  Plumbago  Larpent;e 
which  have  appeared  are  founded  on  a  misap- 
prehension of  what  I  said.  If  your  correspon- 
dents wUl  refer  to  the  article,  they  will  see  that 
the  Plumbago  was  only  mentioned  incidentally, 
and  that  what  was  said  will  not  bear  the  inter- 
pretation they  put  upon  it.  In  a  recent  article 
1  said  that  P.  Larpenta-  flowered  regularly  with 
me  on  a  dry,  sunny  rockery.  In  conclusion,  I 
hope  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  growing  the 
early  form  of  Zauschneria  and  to  have  the 
pleasure  another  year  of  speaking  favouiably  of 
it. — S.  Arnott,  (Jar-sethiiin,  hi/  Diniifrii'.'t,  N.B. 

As  one  who  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 

enthusiasm  which  the  late  Donald  Beaton,  of 
Shrubland  Park,  evoked  for  these  two  Californian 
plants,  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
instructive  discussion  that  has  recently  occurred 
in  regard  to  both,  but  especially  the  Zauschneria. 
On  the  dry  soil  of  Shrubland  and  in  many  other 
cosy  situations  both  the  plants  proved  hardy  at 
the  foot  of  a  wall  or  with  the  shelter  of  a  rock- 
woik.  The  Zauschneria,  however,  is  the  more 
tender  of  the  two,  and  a  handful  of  dead  Bracken  is 
a  safe  protection  in  winter  and  spring.  In  the 
further  north  to  which  Mr.  Arnott  refers  the 
plant  is  worth  wintering  under  glass  and  plant- 
ing out  in  favourable  sites  for  blooming  towards 
the  end  of  May  ;  but  in  East  Anglia  and  else- 
where I  have  found  both  these  plants  thrive  and 
bloom  best  under  hardy  treatment.  I  also  like 
Mr.  Burbidge's  suggestion  of  growing  the  Zausch- 
neria on  walls,  and  would  like  to  see  the  effect  of 
Plumbago  Larpent:e  grown  in  mixture  with  it. 
Failing  this,  the  old  Linaria  Cymbalaria,  all  too 
little  and  seldom  used  as  a  wall  clother,  would 
form  a  charming  background  for  the  glowing 
brightness  of  the  Californian  Fuchsia.  Not  a 
few  of  our  semi-hardy  plants  do  not  bloom  or  are 
killed  outright  through  overfeeding  and  excessive 
supplies  of  water  at  the  roots.  It  is,  in  fact,  too 
ofcen  forgotten  that  a  semi-starving  nyiinm  and 
free  exposure  to  light  and  air  are  the  chief  condi- 
tions of  free  and  profuse  blooming.  The  Zausch- 
neria and  Plumbago  go  well  together  ;  the  orange- 
scarlet  flowers  of  the  former  contrast  well  with 
the  bright  violet  or  blue  of  the  other.  Neither  is 
of  much  value  for  cutting,  but  in  these  days, 
while  the  majority  of  our  plants  are  cut  to  pieces 
almost  before  they  reach  perfection,  it  is  a  special 
pleasure  to  come  upon  groups  or  masses  of  these 
two  brilliantly  effective  plants  in  the  garden  for 
several  months  in  the  year,  and  saved  from  cut- 
ting through  structural  and  constitutional  charac- 
teristics. It  is  pleasing  to  find,  through  the 
numerous  favourable  notices  that  have  appeared 
in    your    pages,    that   though    the  late  Donald 
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Beaton's  hii;h  ideals  of  these  plants  wore  hardly 
realised,  yet  both  have  proved  very  showy  and 
useful  in  many  situations.— D.  T.  F. 


Violet  Marie  Louise  —I  planted  last  May  a 
bed  :i{t  feet  by  !l  feet.  The  runn3rs  were  taken 
from  old  plants  that  had  been  growing  in  frames 
through  the  winter.  The  ground  was  deep  and 
roughly  dug.  No  manure  was  applied  at  the  time 
of  digging.  Before  planting  I  gave  a  top-dress- 
ing of  bone-meal,  wood  ashes  and  fowl  droppings, 
the  whole  being  thoroughly  well  mixed  together, 
spread  on  the  surface,  and  well  raked  into  the 
soil.  The  pi  ints  were  set  out  1  foot  each  way,  all 
runners  being  takea  off  as  foon  as  they  appeared. 
In  the  third  week  in  .Tuly  I  gathered  the  first 
bunch  of  Violets,  and  from  tliat  time  up  to  the 
present  I  have  been  gathering  fi-om  six  to  four- 
teen bunches  every  week.  The  plants  have  hid 
frequent  dressings  of  the  same  mixture  and 
heavy  waterings.  The  bed  is  in  the  open,  having 
noprotection  whatever.  Many  of  the  flower-stalks 
are  exrrying  two  blooms.  —  Richard  Nisiiet, 
Miirkel  Dnii/'oii. 

Retarding  Iris  bulbs.— In  his  interesting 
and  instructive  remarks  on  Iris  culture  (p.  471) 
"  E.  J.''  refers  to  the  uselessness  of  planting  the 
Spanish  Iris  late  with  the  idea  of  securing  a  sue- 
cessional  butch  of  bloom.  I  used  to  grow  many 
hundreds  of  this  beautiful  species  for  cutting, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  suitable,  and,  think- 
ing to  lengthen  the  flowering  season,  I  planted  a 
portion  of  the  buUn  in  October,  keeping  the  re- 
mainder on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  room  till  the  new 
year.  At  first  growth  seemed  satisfactory,  but 
in  the  end  it  was  weak  and  the  blooms  poor,  ex- 
pinding  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  autumn- 
planted  batches.  After  that  I  secured  a  succes- 
sion of  bloom  by  planting  on  various  aspect?, 
which  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  done.  They  did 
remarkably  well  in  my  light  soil  on  a  north  bor- 
der, but  I  could  never  induce  them  to  do  well 
the  second  year,  although  in  a  neighbour's  gar- 
den, in  a  stronger  soil,  they  lasted  several  years. 
— J .  O. 


A  NOTE  FROM  S.VIVRNA. 
Mk  E.  WiiiTr.vLT.,  in  a  letter  to  us  from  the 
above  ■  mentioned  place,  dated  December  15, 
says  :  "  If  I  have  delayed  in  replying  to  your  kind 
letter  of  August  18,  I  have  an  excuse  in  the  many 
anxious  moments  of  the  past  six  months.  The 
massacre  in  Crete  cost  us  the  life  of  a  trusted 
agent  and  the  destruction  of  our  offices,  in  which 
he  was  burnt  alive  with  our  whole  staff  of  porters, 
&c. — some  twenty-five  souls.  The  resulting  wave 
of  fanaticism  over  our  province  brought  danger 
still  nearer  home.  Then  all  the  crops  in  this  part 
of  Asia  proved  great  failures,  and  misery  and 
poverty  following  in  their  train  brought  inse- 
curity to  the  front.  Murder  and  robbery  are 
heard  of  everywhere,  and  amongst  the  first  vic- 
tims was  my  nephew  (not  myself,  as  announced  in 
The  Garden),  who  for  a  week  was  in  the  hands 
of  brigands.  Thank  God,  all's  well  that  ends 
well.  Now  we  are  anxious  to  have  rain.  Here 
we  are,  almost  at  Christmas,  and  we  can  almost 
sit  with  our  doors  and  windows  open.  The 
weather  is  lovely,  the  garden  bright  with  all 
sorts  of  summer  flowers,  to  which  can  be  added 
such  plants  as  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Hyacinths, 
&c.,  but  what  of  next  season's  cereal  crops  ?  The 
thought  is  simply  appalling.  God  grant  He  may 
hear  the  prayers  of  the  poor  peasants,  who  join 
together,  irrespective  of  faith,  in  their  public 
supplications  for  the  much  -  wanted  rain.  Of 
course,  after  my  description  of  the  state  of  the 
country  you  can  understand  that  collecting  is  not 
easy,  but  still  I  hope  to  plod  along  again  next 
year.  I  hope  you  will  not  mind  correcting  in 
your  journal  the  statement  liy  Mr.  Burbidge 
of  my  capture  Of  course,  few  in  England 
know,  but  the  Whittall  family  is  a  patriarchal 
one,  my  mother,  who  is  alive  and  well,  counting 
a  good  many  over  100  children,  grandchildren, 
and  groat-grandchildren." 


Notes  of  the  Week. 

PhyllocactuB  Billardieri  is  a  vory  showy 
kind,  with  lir^i',  ii;ind8i>[nt)  H  )wer3  of  a  deep  rest', 
sliaJinij  to  piik  at  the  ed(e8.  Tlie  larye  trumpet- 
shapoii  hlossoma  a-e  just  now  as  a'tractive  as  thoy 
I  aii>  hiiniUome  and  distinct.  The  toue  oF  colcur  is 
quite  exceptional. 

Hippeastrum  calyptratum  var.  palli- 
duiii. — This  v^ry  dia^iuct  form  may  now  bj  seen 
il  iwering  in  the  .No.  7  raugo  in  the  Koyal  (iardans, 
Kew,  tlu>  Sfape,  which  i3  nearly  2  feet  high,  c  irrying 
a  pair  of  the  curiously  coloured  flo-vera.  Ttie  pro- 
dominant  shade  is  groeiiisli,  with  occasional  lines  of 
white  and  a  margin  of  creimy  whits. 

Datura  suaveolens. — Tlie  Ixrge,  droaping  blos- 
soms of  this  species,  though  not  abundantly  i)roduced 
at  thi^  season,  are,  iievertheless,  showy  andacraptable 
even  where  bui  a  few  are  fortheoming.  Formerly 
these  plants  were  more  largely  grovn,  and  under  the 
nami  of  Urugmansia  were  to  be  found  in  many  sub. 
tropical  arrangements  in  summer,  the  plants  flowering 
in  Au,'Ust  and  Scp^Miiber. 

Oihonna  trlneiva. — There  is  a  wide  gap  appa- 
rently between  this  rather  tall-growing  kind  and  the 
better-known  <).  cheirifolia  that  formi  a)  striking  a 
feature  in  the  rock  garden.  Tlie  former  spsciej  has  a 
tree-like  stem  to  5  feet  or  6  feet  high,  terminated  by 
a  tuft  of  pale  glaucous  leaves.  From  amid  this 
dense  head  of  distinct  foliage  the  small  goUen  fl:)wer- 
heads  issue,  bonn  on  a  thrice-forked  stem  and  sutM- 
clently  long  to  clear  the  leaves. 

Tli3  rece  it  storm. — la  the  more  exposed  por- 
tions of  Kiehmond  Park  large  limbs  of  trees  have  been 
wrenclieJ  off  during  the  storm  of  Monday  night,  whilst 
the  tine  old  timber  in  Syou  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  also  suffered  severely.  At  Kew 
tiardens  a  lot  of  damage  was  done  to  the  trees,  and  at 
times  the  staff  had  considerable  anxiety  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  high  glais  roofs  of  the  great  Palm  house.  The 
pirks  in  London  have  suffered  crasiderably,  notably 
lireenwic'i  Park,  which  is  more  exposed  than  any  if 
the  others.  In  Victoria  Park,  Dulwich  Park,  and  Lady- 
well  Park,  Lswishani,  several  trees  have  been  t^ra  up. 

Peristroplie  speciosa. — For  a  good  and 
showy  flowering  plant  in  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory at  this  season  the  above-named  species 
would  be  difficult  to  surpa.ss.  As  a  free-flowering 
bush  of  good  habit  and  of  easy  culture  this 
species,  with  its  profusion  of  mauve  purple  blos- 
soms, is  worthy  of  morj  attention  than  it  rtciives. 
Large  plants,  nearly  or  quite  3  feet  high  and  in 
considerable  quantities,  are  now  very  attractive 
in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew. 

Iris  Bakeriana.  — In  a  sunny  position  this 
gem  among  early-flowering  Irises  came  into  bloom 
a  day  or  two  before  Christmas.  Unfortunately, 
the  weather  has  been  such  that  the  flowers  are 
shortlived  Drenching  rains  and  furious  winds 
are  too  much  for  this  exquisite  little  bloom.  The 
blue  and  white  flowers  are,  however,  very  beauti- 
ful while  they  last.  Associated  with  early  Snow- 
drops, Iris  Bakeriana  in  a  mass  would  form  a 
delightful  picture  on  a  sunny  day  in  winter. — 
•S.  Arnutt,  Carsifhont,  hi/  /him/ria,  \.B. 

Poinsettias. — A  very  striking  feature  just 
now  in  the  large  succulent  house  at  Kew  is  the 
number  of  these  plants  (which  the  modern 
botanist  has  now  referred  to  Euphorbia)  arranged 
at  intervals  throughout  the  structure.  At  this 
time  of  year  flowering  plants  are  not  numerous  in 
this  department,  so  these  Euphorbias,  while  in 
keeping  and  associating  with  other  species  of  the 
genus,  lend  a  little  colour  to  the  whole.  In  this 
comparatively  cool  phce  the  plants  long  retain 
their  brilliant  bracts. 

Cyclamen  persicum  var.  Papilio. — What 
the  future  developments  of  this  strain  may  be  it 
is  difficult  now  to  foresee,  and  equally  impossible 
to  say  whether  such  developments  may  be  any 
improvement  on  the  present  high  class  strains  so 
justly  admired.  Of  the  beauty  of  many  of  the 
best  strains  now  in  commerce  there  is  little  need 
to  speak.  These  winged  or  feathered  kinds,  how- 
ever, would  appear  to  open  out  quite  a  new  field. 
Already  several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
appearance  of  the  feather  in  these  flowers,  so  that, 
it  slow,  the  advances  are  marked. 

Early  Irises. — This  has  so  far  been  the  most 
favourable  sca.son  for  those  plants  I  can  remem- 


ber. I.  Histrio  opened  its  first  flower  on  No- 
vember (I,  I.  alata  on  the  liith,  and  thoy  have 
flowered  profusely  and  continuously  ever  since. 
I.  Bakeriana  opsned  on  the  24th  inst.,  while 
flowers  of  1  stylosa  have  been  fairly  plentiful 
since  the  middle  of  the  month,  or  about  two 
months  earlier  than  last  season.  I.  persica 
Vogeliana  bogan  to  open  on  tha  'ioth  inst.  I 
send  you  flowers  of  these.  They  vary  much  in 
colour;  somi  of  the  (,>u  vkergrey  and  purplej  are 
charming. — T.  Smith,  AVi/vy. 

Aloe  ciliaris.— Few  species  of  .\loo  are  so 
froo-flowering  as  this.  For  cutting,  the  long 
tubular  blossoms,  not  unlike  a  rather  long 
Lachenalia  in  appearance,  are  of  a  yellow  shade 
and  tinged  with  orange  on  the  upper  part.  The 
prettily- coloured  flowers  gather  together  on 
rather  short,  thick  spikes  of  some  8  inches  in 
length,  and  in  their  position  close  against  the 
roof  glass  are  rather  attractive.  This  is  as  much 
due  to  the  distinct  colour  as  to  the  many  spikes  a 
good-sized  example  w. II  produce.  A  capital  ox- 
ample  of  this  free-flowering  species  is  now  an 
attraction  in  the  large  succulent  house  at  Kew. 

Tiboucliina  (Lasiandra)  macrantha.  — 
There  is  perhaps  no  greenhouse  flowering  pla  it 
to  vie  with  this  when  in  flower.  It  is  so  at 
•almost  any  season  of  the  year,  even  when  good 
flowering  subjects  are  fairly  abundant,  and  even 
more  so  in  winter-time,  when  of  necessity  the 
number  is  greatly  reduced.  Most  frequently  the 
greater  fluih  of  flowers  is  produced  during  the 
autumn,  but  where  a  north  aspect  can  be  given 
the  above,  a  large  number  of  flowers  may  be 
regarded  as  more  or  less  C9rtain  during  winter. 
At  any  season  the  richly  coloured  flowers  are  wel- 
come. Where  a  fair  amount  of  roof  space  can  be 
given  this  constitutes  one  of  the  best  positions  for 
it. 

A  new  Rose.  —  M.  Boonaire,  of  Lyon-Mon- 
plaisir,  has  been  awarded  a  medal  for  a  perfect 
Rose  called  Mme.  Charreton  (a  Tea).  The  flower 
opens  well,  is  well  made,  and  in  colour  varies 
between  canary  and  orange-yellow.  M.  Bonnaire 
has  already  brought  out  a  number  of  beautiful 
Roses,  Djcteur  Grill  to  wit,  a  very  handsomo 
variety  of  Tea  Ro:e,  very  good  as  a  cut  flower 
■and  for  planting  in  masses  ;  also  Souvenir  de 
Victor  Hugo,  in  colour  china  rose,  shaded  with 
capuchin-yellow  ;  also  Elisa  Teugier,  a  variety  of 
the  first  order  and  a  beautiful  pure  white.  This 
last-named  variety  may  be  advantageously  substi- 
tuted for  Niphetos  as  an  open-air  flower  for  cut- 
ting. 

Senecio  grandifolius.  —From  the  specific 
name  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  fine  Groundsel 
las  nothing  but  fine  foliage  to  recommend  it. 
Such,  however,  is  lut  the  casa,  as,  apart  from  the 
well-proportioned  leaves,  which  possibly  are  the 
largest  of  any  species  in  this  remarkable  genm, 
there  is  a  huge  head  of  bloom  sometimes  "2  feob 
across.  Well-developed  plants  of  this  species 
attain  to  6  feet  and  sometimes  8  feet  high,  such 
plants  producing  a  large  flattish  head  of  golden 
yellow.  At  this  size,  however,  the  plant  is  only 
suited  to  large  structures,  though  smaller  example< 
may  be  secured  by  restricting  the  root-room  a'v 
potting  time.  As  an  attractive  winter  fljwering 
species  the  plant  is  worthy  of  attention. 

Galanthus  Olgse  Reginse.— As  to  this 
species,  I  beg  to  remind  Mr.  S.  .\rnott  that  we 
had  two  consecutive  seasons  very  unfavourable  to 
the  growth  of  bulbs.  After  a  year  or  two  follow- 
ing their  introduction,  most  bulbs  conform  to  the 
conditions  under  which  we  condemn  them  to 
grow.  If  Galanthus  Olgie  Reginte  is  grown  in  a 
frame,  not  hfted  or  transplanted  artd  kept  dry  for 
three  months,  it  is  sure  to  show  its  flowers  in 
September,  being  the  earliest  of  all  Snowdrops. 
This  quality,  and  nothing  else,  is  its  principal 
value.  The  Dutch  growers  can  tell  a  sad  tale 
this  year  about  the  difficulties  of  growing  bulbs 
to  a  fair  size  in  seasons  like  the  one  just  past. 
Although  I  introduced  G.  01g;v  Regin;e  to  culti- 
vation, vet  I  do  not  recommend  it  but  for  its 
early  flowering.  Of  all  Galanthu^es  I  hnvo  ever 
grown,    G.    caucasicus    grandis,    from    Straffan 
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House,  seems  to  my  idea  the  very  best. —  Max 
Leicutlin,  Badni-Baden. 

Cyrtanthus  McKeni.  —  The  pretty  Cape 
flowering  bulbs  composing  this  group,  though 
exceedingly  attractive  in  appearance,  and  of  easy 
culture  and  free-flowering  withal,  are  all  too 
rarely  seen  in  cultivation.  Like  many  other 
Amaryllids,  these  require  but  little  attention  for 
several  months,  and  the  needful  labour  at  any 
time  is  but  slight.  The  arching  tubular  blos- 
soms rarely  fail  to  attract  attention,  the  indi- 
vidual blossoms  curving  in  an  arc  shape  from  the 
summit  of  the  slender  scape.  The  kind  mentioned 
has  blooms  of  almost  snowy  whiteness,  sweet- 
scented,  and  each  about  3  inches  long.  Several  of 
them  are  produced  on  each  stem.  Usually  the 
flowering  period  follows  closely  upon  that  of 
Nerine.  A  course  of  treatment  similar  to  that  for 
Haemanthus  or  Nerineis  quite  suitable  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  above  group. 

Tulip  Vermilion  Brilliant.  —  Very  few 
varieties  of  Tulip  approach  this  in  the  shape  of 
its  flowers.  It  is  almost  unique  in  point  of  colour. 
Vet  another  point  which  most  Tulips  lack  is  the 
thin,  slender  stem.  This  materially  assists  a  more 
graceful  bearing.  Many  kinds  have  stems  so 
thick  and  rigid  that  in  a  vase  they  are  little  short 
of  clumsy.  For  this  reason  alone  a  few  more  of  a 
typg  similar  to  the  above  would  be  welcomed.  The 
above  variety  is  a  capital  one  for  forcing,  and 
while  somewhat  more  expensive  than  ordinary 
forcing  kinds,  will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  at 
flowering  time.  Slightly  smaller  in  flower,  and 
the  buds  more  graduated  and  tapering  to  the  tip, 
this  kind  more  nearly  approaches  perfection  in 
its  flowers  than  any  other  of  the  bedding  sorts 
at  present  in  commerce. 

Asparagus  Sprengeri  compactus.— This 
distinct  form,  which  received  .x  first  class  certifi- 
cate from  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  its  last  meeting  for  the  year 
1898,  is  a  plant  of  considerable  promise.  Singu- 
larly enough,  there  are  now  three  gradations  of 
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this  species,  all  sufficiently  good,  distinct,  and 
ornamental  to  be  included  in  one  collection.  The 
type  has  long  drooping  branches  that  extend  to 
several  feet  in  length.  Next  to  this  is  the 
variety  A.  S.  densissimus,  which,  coupled  with  a 
more  densely  set  growth,  is  considerably  re- 
stricted in  its  drooping,  being  but  barely  half  so 
long  as  the  original.  This  intermediate  kind,  as 
it  may  well  be  termed,  is  a  most  valuable  plant, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  variety  A.  S.  compactus. 
This,  indeed,  is  more  widely  distinct  than  is  A.  S. 
densissimus,  as  the  latter  may  without  compari- 
son be  taken  for  a  partially  developed  plant  of 
the  original  species.  Such,  however,  could  not 
happen  in  the  case  of  A.  S.  compactus,  which 
produces  a  veritable  cushion  of  its  fronds,  that 
gracefully  arch  over  each  other  to  a  length  of 
about  15  inches  in  the  longest  growths.  It  is  in 
this  respect  just  long  enough  to  perfectly  hide 
the  receptacle  containing  its  many  tuberous  roots, 
the  habit  of  growth  very  dense,  and  the  latest 
formed  growths  but  half  the  length  of  the  earliest. 
If  raised  above  brightly  coloured  Crotons  or  the 
like,  or  even  as  a  centre-piece  for  the  dinner- table, 
its  eS'ect  would  be  excellent. 
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New  park  for  Ealing. — At  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Ealing  Urban  District  Council,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  E.  Montague  Nelson,  fourteen 
out  of  sixteen  members  being  present,  it  was 
resolved  to  accept  the  off'er  of  Sir  Spencer  Wal- 
pole  to  sell  to  the  Council,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
public  park,  the  Manor  House  estate.  The 
estate  comprises  a  mansion  at  present  occupied 
by  Miss  Perceval,  with  grounds  attached  covering 
about  thirty-one  acres,  the  purchase  price  of 
which  is  £40,000.  The  sale  is  subject  to  the  life 
interest  of  iUiss  Perceval,  and  the  Council  will 
not  obtain  possession  till  that  lady's  death.      The 


motion  was  adopted  by  the  votes  of  eleven  mem- 
bers, three  of  those  present  not  voting. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— The  weather 
remained  cold  until  the  25th,  when  a  change  to 
much  warmer  conditions  took  place.  On  the 
first  three  days  of  the  week  the  temperature  in 
shade  never  exceeded  41°,  and  on  the  same  three 
nights  the  exposed  thermometer  registered  from 
11°  to  14°  of  frost.  On  the  27th,  however,  the 
reading  in  the  thermometer  screen  rose  to  53°, 
while  that  on  the  grass  never  fell  lower  than  40°. 
At  both  2  feet  and  1  foot  deep  the  ground  is  at 
the  present  time  about  4°  warmer  than  their 
respective  averages  for  the  end  of  December. 
Shortly  before  midday  on  the  27th  rain  and  hail 
fell  for  five  minutes  at  the  mean  rate  of  nearly  an 
inch  an  hour. — E.  M.,  Berkhanuted. 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — A  meet- 
ing was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Wm.  Marshall 
in  the  chair.  After  the  usual  routine  the  secre- 
tary announced  the  receipt  of  the  following 
special  donations :  Altrincham  Gardeners'  Society, 
£15  lOs.  ;  Scottish  Horticultural  Association, 
£15  ;  Canterbury  Hospital  and  Charities  Fete, 
£5  ;  H.  Herbst,  Richmond,  proceeds  of  box,  £5  ; 
Chislehurst  Gardeners'  Society,  £3  14s.  ;  Pens- 
hurst  Gardeners'  Society,  £3  3s.  ;  Mr.  Selway, 
Betteshanger,  £2  lOs.  ;  and  several  other  smaller 
amounts.  The  nomination  forms  were  received, 
there  being  nineteen  applicants,  who  were 
found  eligible  and  put  on  the  list.  The  election 
of  ofiicers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  proceeded 
with,  there  being  four  retiring  members,  whose 
places  have  to  be  filled.  The  secretary,  Mr. 
Barron,  announced  that  he  would  not  seek  re- 
election on  this  occasion  on  account  of  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  his  health.  The  com- 
mittee expressed  much  regret  at  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Barron's  services,  and  appointed  a  sub-committee 
tn  make  arrangements  for  the  appointment  of  a 
new  secretary. 
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